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lA'llow and 1’ntor of Hallin! Coliege, Oxford. Fellow ol All Souls' College, Oxford, EleailOr Of Aquitaine. 
iS(^5-n;0-’. AntJior (jl I'ugland undo the Smmans and Angccins \ Charlemagne. I 


JSRAEf. Abrail\m.s, M.A. 

Reader in 'raliiiiidic and Rahhiiiic Literature, rnivei.'-il y of Cambridge. President, 
Jewish Ilistoric.il Societv of laigland. Author of A Short History of Jeu ish Litera- 
ture ; Jewish Life in the .ages ; Ac. 


I Einhorn, David ; 

Elijah Wilna ; 
(Elisha ben Abuyah. 


John Ambrose Fi eming, M.A., D.Su., F.R.S. 

Pt'iider J*rol( . -ui of Flectrical 1 ingint eiing in the 1 liivi'v.sity of London, I''ello\v of 
I hiiv<‘rsit\’ C ollege, London. T-'ormerly hellow of St John’s ('ollege, ('ambridge. 
Vici'-Presideiit of the Institution ol Idectrjeal la gioeei:,. Author of '/'he Principles 
of Eleetric Wave Telegraphy \ Magnets and Electric Currents \ A:c. 


John Allen Honve, B.Sc. j 

t'uralor and Librarian of the Musmim of Practical (reology, London. Author of -[ 
Geology of Jim Id ing Sfo/ws. 

Sir James Augustus Henry Murray, L1,.D., D.C.L., Litt.D. 

See tlie biogra])]iieal article : MruR.w, Sin J vMi s A. H. 


Electrical Machine ; 
Electricity ; 

Electricity Supply ; 
Electrokinetics : 

Elect: omagnetisiu ; 
Electrometer ; 

Electrophorus ; 

Electroscope ; Electrostatics. 

England : (III.) 

( Eocene. 

f 


English Language. 


John George Clark Ander.son, M.A. / 

Censor and I'utov of Chri.st Church, Oxlord. Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College ; - Euyuk. 
Craven Fedlow, (.)xlonl, iStjO. Coningtoii I*ri7.oman, 1893. ( 
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J.L.* 
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J. M. Ma. 


J. P. Pe. 


J. S. F. 


J.8.M. 


J. T. Be. 


J. T. C. 


J. W. He. 


K.S. 


L.D.* 
L. J.S 

LV.* 
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John (;ray McKendrick, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S. (Edin.V | 

Emeritus Professor of Physiology Jit the University of tUasgow. Professor of | EqulllbriURle 
Physiology, 1876-1 ooO. Author ot £//<.• in A/ ; Life of Helmholtz \ &c. V 

John CjEorv;e Robertson, M.A., Ph.D. /' 

Prole.ssor of Cierman Language luul LilerJiiure, University of London. Editor of I 

the Modern Lai/gnui/e Journal. Author of lltatory of ilermon LiUraturc ; Si hiller | tiienspicgei, 

after a Century \ cVe. I 

John J^enkv Freese, M.A. j Eauites 

I'onnerlN’ Fellow of St John's College, Qunbridge. I 


Rev. James Hardy Ropes, D.D. 

Bussey Professor of New ri'stament Criticism and Inleqwetation, and Drxtei 
Li'ctiirer on Bilile Liteniture, lljirvard University. Author of 1 he Apostolic Af'c in 
the Light of Modern Criticism ; tVe. 

John Holland Rose, M..A., Litt.D. 

ia‘cturer on Modern History to tlu' Cambridge University Load Lectures Syndicate. 
Author of lAfe of Napoleon /. : SapoleonU Studies ; J he Development of the liiiropcan 
Nations \ The J.ifc of Pitt ; Ne. 


Ephesians, Epistle to the. 


Enghien, Due d\ 


Sir Joseph John Thomson, D.Sc., LI,.!)., Ph.D,, F.R.S. 

Cavemlish Professor of Experimental Physics, Cambridge. ImUow of I rinity 
( •ollege. President of Uie BritisJi .Association, 1909-1010. Autlior ot . / I realise 
on the Motion of Vortex Rings ; Application of Dynamics to Physirs and Chennstvy \ 
Recent Researches in lilertrieity and Magnetism ; A'c. 

Sir Joseph Larmor, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

i'ellow of St John’s ('ollege, Cambridge. Lucasian Professor of Mjitlieiuatics in 
Cambridge University. Secretary of tin* Royal Society. l*rofes.sor of Natiinil 
Ihilosojiby, (hieeii’s College, Cialway, and in (he Queen’s University ol Ireland, 
1880-1885. .\utlior ol Rther and Matter, and various memoirs on MiitlK matics and 
PJiysics. 

John T.inton Myres, M.A., F.S.A. 

VVykeliani Uroies.sor of .Ancient ilistory in the liiiiversity of Oxford. Formerly 
Ciladstonc Professor of (ireek Jiiid Liciurer in Ancient O’eograph}', University ol 
l.i\erpool, and Let; finer on Classical Archaeology, University of Oxford. 

John Malco.lm Mitchell. 

Sometime Scholar of ( Jueeii’s College, Oxford. l,ectnrer in Chnssics, East London 
C\)llege (University of JwOiidtni). Joint Editor of Grote’.s Ilistory of Grccic, 

John Matthews Manly, A.M., Pii.D. 

Jhofe.ssor and Head of the r)e])artiii<*ni ol English in the University of Chicago. 
Miinaging JCdilor ol Modern Philology. .Author of The Language of I hunter's Legend 
of Good Women ; iK'c. Editor of Specimens of the Pre-Shakesf earvan Drama ; 
Rnglish l^rose, njy lingtish Poetry, //yo-/S(/j; Ac. 

Rev. John IT nneit Peters, Ph.D., D.D. 

Canon Ib.'sideiitiary, Cjithedral of New ^'ork. L'ormerly Ihofe.ssor t)f Hebrew in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Director ol tht* University Expedition to Babylonia, 
1888-1895. Author of Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Luphrates. 

John Smith Fleti, D.Sc., F.G.S. 

Pt trographer to the (ieoiogical Survey. Formerly Lecturer on Ikdrology in lalin- 
burgli lij'iversily. Neill Medallist oJ the Royal Society of EdiiiburgJi. Bigsby 
Medallist of the Geological Society ol Loinltm. 

John Sturgeon Mackay, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. (Edin.). 

Chief Mathematical Master at Ldin burgh Acadcmiy, 1873-1904. First President 
of the Edinburgh Mathematical Society. Author ul Arithmetical Exercises', 
Elements of Euclid. 


I Electric Waves. 

I Energetics ; 

I Energy {in part). 

I Epirus. 

I Erigena {in part). 

f 

• English Literature (11.). 

( Erech ; 

Eridu ; 

[ Euphrates {m part). 

I Epidiorite ; 

1 Epidosite. 

.f Euclid. 


John T. Bealby. ( 

Joint Author of Stanford's Europe. Formerly E<litor of the Scottish Geographical ■ Esthonia {in part). 
Magazine, Translator of Sven Hedin's Through Asia, Central Asia and Tibet l &c. ( 

Joseph Thomas Cunningham, M.A., F.Z.S. c 

Lecturer on Zoology at the South-Westeni Polytechnic, London. Eormt.rly Fellow J . 
of University College, Oxford. Assistant Prole.ssor ol Natural History in the"| 

University of Edinburgh. Naturalist to the Marine Biological Association. I 

James Wycliffe Headlam, M.A. f 

Staff In.spector of Secondary Schools under the Board of l^lucation. Formerly 

Fellow of King’.s College, Cambridge, and Profc.ssor ot Greek and Ancient History - Ernest II. 

at Queen’s College, X/>ndon. Author of Bismarck and the I'oundation of the German 

Empire ; Ac. \ 

Kathleen Schlesinger. f Epigonian ; 

Author of The Instruments of the Orchestra ; Ac. Editor of the Portfolio of Musical 1 EuDhonlum 

Archaeology. ^ ^ 

Louis Duchesne. | Eleutherius ; 

See the biographical article ; DucjiisNii, L. M. O. I EugeniUS I. and IL 

Leonard James Spencer, M.A. f Enstatite ; 

Assistant in the Department of Mineralogy, British Museum. Formerly Scholar of J EpidOte J 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and iiarkness Scholar. Editor oi the Mineral- | V|.ukA.|,j#A 

ogicai Magazine. I aruoBsww. 

Luigi Villari. r 

Italian Foreign Office (Emigration Department). Formerly New.^jpaper Corre- I 
spondent in East of Europe. Italian Vice-Consul in New Orleans, 1906; Phil- -j Esta* 
adelphia, 1907; and Boston, U.S.A., 1907*1910. Author of Italian Life in Town j 
and Country ; Ac. I 
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R.L.* 
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Moses Gastkr, Pk.D. (Leipzig). 

X/hief Kabbi ol tht; Scphunlic Communities of KiiRlatid. ^ 

Congn‘:s.s, iSyS, iy(K). llclicster Lecturcrr at (Jxlorti 

zantine literature, fHSo and i8yi. Prt.sident, Folklore Soci< 

President, .Anglo- Jewish Association. Author of Ilmtory 
Literature ; Ac. 

Marion TI. Spielmann, F.S.A. 

Formerly Fdilor of the uMai>azinc of Art. Member of Inne Art (. omniiUi-e uf Inter- j 
natifHial KxliibitioiivS ol iinisstds, I’aris, Buenos Aires, Rome,a!!(l the Frcineo-Hritisli I glfflgjes (in harl). 
Fxhibition, l.ondon. Author of History of “ Punrh hritirh Portrait PaiiHito^ | ' ' 

to the OfH'iiiu^ of the Nineteenth Century, llVn/.s of (,. J-, Watts, British 

S( ulpture and Si nifiton of 7 'o-day 't HcnrieUc Bonner Ac. I 

Morris Jastrow, Pn.L). (Leijizig). ( 

I'rolcssor ol S<*initic L;Lngn{ig(!S, University of Peiiiisylvaiiia, U.S.A. Autiior ol ! ErBShkigsL 
Petition of t/te itabylonians and Assyrians ; Ac. V 


' 

ist 

iy- 


Vicc- President, Zionist 
on Slavonic and By* 
tdy of J 'jigliind. Vice- 
of Rumanian Pofmlar 


Eminescu, MichalL 


Maximiuan OrjT) Bismarck Caspari, M.A. c 

KeadiT in Ancietil llistory at London IJnivt^r.sily. l.ectunT in Greek at Jhrining- J 
ham Univei.^.itv, ioo5-jyo«. " ( 

Marcus Nikhuhr Top, M.A. / 

Fellow aiwl 'I'ulor of Oriel College, Oxford. University Lecturer in J ipigraphy. ■! 
Joint Author of CaUdoj^uc of the Sparta Museum, ( 

Mark Pattlson. f 

S(‘e the l>iogi;iphical article : Pattison, Mark. t 


Epaminondas. 

Ephor. 

Erasmus {in part). 


Norman McT.ean, M.A. r 

Lecturer in Aramaic, Cambridge Univ'ersily. FVllow and Uelm w Lecinn r, (‘hrist's J Ephraom SyrUS. 

College, Cambridge, joint Editor of the larger Cambridge Septiiufinit. ( 

Oliver Klton, M.A. i 

I’rofessor of ICnglish Literature at tlu* University of Liv(‘rj)ool. Anlh(»r of Modern [ English Literature ( III., i\ 
Studies \ The A ngtisian Ages M ie had Drayton \ Ac. ( 


OsBERT John Rapcliffe Howartu, M.A. 

(.'hrist ('hurch, O.xford. G<-ogra))Jucal Scholar, lyoi. 
British Association. 


A.ssisUiiil Seci’etarv of 


'England: 'J'npogruphy^ fbfpH- 
latiim and Industries (J., 
VL, VllL, IN.); 

English Channel {in pari). 


Prince Peter Alkxeivitcii Kropotkin. 

See the biograpJiical article : Kkoi’otkin, Prince 1 *. A. 


I Esthonia {in part). 


Philip Lake, M.A., F.G.S. 

Lecturer on Physical and Regional Geograi>liy in Cambridge Unm;rsity. Formerly 
of the Geological Survey of India. Author of Monograph of British Cambrian 
Trilohites. 'I ranslalor ami Editor of Kayser’s Comparative Geology, 


Europe : Geology, 


Mrs (RATCdE (“ John Oliver Hobbes’'). 

See the biograjihical article : Craigie, P. M. 'i‘. 

Percy Stafford Allen, M.A. 

Jh'How ol Mtn fon Colh ge, G.xlord. Editor of the Letters of Erasmus, 

Robert Adamson, l.L.T). 

See the biogmpliical artich' : Adamson, R. 


I Eliot, George. 

[ Erasmus {in pari), 
{ Erigena {in par/). 


Robert Alexander Stfavari' Macamster, Mj\., F.S.A. 
Director of Exca\i»tions tor Die I’akstme l,\ploiatioii Fund, 

Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, D.C.L., LL.D. 

See the Inograjiliie il article : Ji'HH, Sik Ricu.mjo C. 


r Ekron ; 

I Eieutheropolh. 

[ Euripides. 


Rev. Robert Henry (harlk.s, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. ( 

Cirinlield Lecturer, and Lecturer in Biblical Studie.s, Oxford. Fillow of the British I Enoch, Book of J 
Academy, h'ormerly IVolessor of iiiblical (irock, Trinity College, L^ubliu. Author J Esther : Additions to, 
of Critical History of the Doctrine of a Puturc Life ; Book of Jubilees ; Ac. I 


Colonel Robert Hamilton \^etch, R.E., C.B. / 

Empl()ye<l on defences of Bermuda, Bristol Chaniicl, Plymouth Harbour and Maltii, 
i86i-iS7(>. Secretary of R.IL Institute, Chatham, 1S77-1SS3. Commaiided R.E. 
Submarine Mining Balt., 188^. Deputy Jnsjw?ctor-GeiUTal of Fort iiica lions, 1880--' 
iS(;4. .Aullvor ol Gordon', s Campaign in China \ Life of LieiitenanUGeneral Su- 
Gerald Graham. Editor ol the Professional Papers of the Corps of R.E , ; also tlie R.E, 
Journal^ 1877-1884. 


Egypt: Military Operations, 

1885-jyoo. 


Ronald John McNeill, M.A. r - » u 

Christ Church, Oxford. Barristcr-at-Law. Fonneriy Editor of the Ht Jamcs*s-\ Robert; 

Gajsette, London. [ Emmet, Thomas Addls* 


Richard Lvdekker, F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.G.S. 

Formerly Ahmilxr of tlie Stall of the Cieological Sutycy of India. 
Catalogues of I'ossil Mammals, Reptiles and Birds in British Museum \ 
all Lutnds ; Ac. 


Author of f ; 

The Deer of '1 ; 

[ Equidae. 


Richap4> Forton. f 

Fui[merly Director of the .American School of Classical Studies In Rome, and Pro - 1 Etrurla {in part), 
fessor of History of Art aiid Archaeology, Bryn Mawr College, Pcmisylvaiiia. [ 


Robert Nisbet Bain (A 1909). r 

A ssisUint Librarian, British Museum. Author of Scandinavia : the Political History | 
of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, The Pirst Romanovs, i 6 j$ to i 7 Jes \ \ 

Slavonic Europe : the Political History of Poland and Russia from to rygd ; etc. 1 . 


Elizabeth Petrovna ; 

E8tv6s, Baron ; Eric XIV. ; 
EsterhSzy oT Galintha. 



R. S. C. 

R. S. P. 

R. W.* 

R. We. 

S. A. C. 

St G. S. 

S. L.-P. 

S. R. G. 

S. W. 

T. A.L 
T.Ba. 

T. F. C, 

T. G. Br, 

T.K. 

T. K. C. 
T.L,H. 

T. R. R. S. 

T.Se. 

W.A.B.C. 

W. A. P. 

W. Ba. 

W.C.D.W. 

W. C. T. 
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Robert Skvmotr Conway, M.A., D.Litt. (Cantab.). r 

Trufessur ol and iiulu-Kuiopean Philology in the University of Manchester. | Etruria • t a ftemavr 

I'crmerly Professor ol I -a tin, University College, Cardiff, and Fellow oi Gouville and j • " ^ 6’ 

Cains College, Cambriilge. I 

Reginald Sri AkT P<>oi,E ( Egypt : ///.vMrv, J .(/» 

See the hiograplucal article : PooLti, Reginald Stuart. \ 

Ri( HARD Williams. { Eisteddfod. 

Richard Webster, A.M. I 

Formerly h't llow m Classics, Princeton University. Fditor of The Elegies of * Edwards, Jonathan (/;/ /Hirf). 

Maximianus ; tV'C. I 


Stanley Arthur Cook. firr/- / a. 

Editor lor i’alestine Exploration Fund. Lecturer in Ht'hrew and Syriac, and “11 /wr/) ; 

formerly Fellow, G on ville and Cam.s ('ollege, Cambridge. J:xaiiiiner m Hebrew and Elijah (/>/ jHirt) ; 

.Aramaic, London Ibuver.sity. loo^ 1008. Council of Royal A.'^iatic .Society, ■ Elisha (/;/ fnirt)) 

1905. .Author of Clossarv of Aramaic Inscriptions ', 1 he l.au's of Moses and the I gtjjjQa . 

Code of Hammurabi ; Critical \otes on Old Testament History ; Religion of Annent I ** * 

Palestine ; tVc. I 

St George Stock, M.A. / PG«AnA« yt/rrA 

Pembroke College, Oxford. Lecturer in Greek in the University of llirniingham. I * \ V h 

Stanley Lank-Poolk, M.A., Lttt.D. / 

l’'onn(‘rly Prolessor of Araliic, Dublin tbiiversity, and l-'.xaiuiiK'r in the University 

of Wales. Corresponding Member of tj\e lmi)erjal Rus.sian Archaeological Society. | # , y/*., tt / • a 

Member ol the Kliedivial Commission for the J ’reservation ot the iVlonuments ol 1 • History ^ \\. (ill part) 

Arab .Art, tVc. Author of I.ifc of Lord Stratford de Redeliffe Life of Sir Havry I 
Parhes \ Cairo \ Turkey', A'C. i'AMivd The Koran \ I he Thousand and One Sights \ ^ 

Ac. 

Samuel Rawson Gardiner, LL.D., I).(*.L. / irn*iici,uic#«rtr/vTTT iv v 

S..C llK- biogravhical article : Gabd.nku, S. K. i English History(VIII,,l\.,\, 

Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. f pntrWKh Wainrv vii do hnn 

See the luogi'apliical arti( le : Walpoi.u, Sik Spencer. I ^ V* - • ( / 

Thomas Ai,lan Ingram, M.A., LL.D. /England: Local Governmen 

'J rinity College, Dublin. I X. {in pari). 

Sir Thomas IUrci.ay, M.P. / 

Member of the Institute of International Law. Member of the Supreme Coimeil j 

of the Congo T'ree State. Officer of the Legion of Honour, Aullior ol l*vo(dems of “j »»o»rgo. 

International Pructiie and Diplomacy, etc. M.P. lor lUuckburn, 1910. 

Dr Theodore FR^:vI.lNGIIU^^‘=EN Com.ier, Pii.D. j Elvira, Synod of; 

As.sistant Professor of History, Williams College, Williamstuwn, Mass., U.S..A. y EphOSUS, Council Of. 

Thomas Gregor Bkodie, M.D., KR.S. / 

Professor oi I’hysiology in the Univensily of 'boron to. Author of Essentials of ) Epithelial, Endothelial, Gian- 
Experimental Physiology. j dular Tissues. 

Thomas Kirkup, M.A., LT..D, 1 . 

.Antho’- of An Imiuiry into Socialism ; J*rinier of Socialism ; cSre. y Essenes (in pari). 

Rev. 1 'homa.s Kei.i.y Cheyne, LL.D., D.D., D.Litt. t 

See the biugiapliical article : C'iikY.NE, T. K. \ “Sfher. 

Sir Thomas Little Death, K.(\B., M.A., D.Sc. (Cantab.). / 

Assistant SecreUry to the Treasury. Formerly lAdlow ol 'Trinity ('ollege, Cam- | ErathOSthenes Of Alexandria 
bridge. Author oi 7 realise on Como Seel ions ; Ac. ( 

Rev. Thomas Roscoe Rede Stehbing, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. r 

l '( How of King'.s College, London. Hon. Fellow, and formerly 1 utor, of Worcester I _ . 

( -ollege, (Jxlord. Zoijlogical Secretary of lannaean Society, 1903-1907. Author of | EntOmOStraca. 

A History of Crustacea I he Saturalist of Cumbrae \ &c. \ 

Thomas Seccombe, M.A. / 

Halliol College, Oxford. Lecturer in History, East London and Hirkbock Colleges, | vt v 

Univer.sity of London. Staidiope I’rizeman, Oxford, 1887. .A.ssistant EdiKir ol j English Literature (V., \ E). 

Dictionary of National liiography , i89i-i(>oi. .Antliorof I he Age of Johnson) Ac. \ 

Rev. William Augustus Brevoort Coolidge, M.A., F.R.G.S., Ph.D. (Bern). /Einsiedeln; 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Profe.s.sor of Jaiglish History, St David’.s pmhriin • * 

College, I^unjicter, 1880-1881. Author of Guide dii Haut Dauphine ; The Range - «"'***Tj \ 
of the Tbdi : (iuide to Grindelwald ; Guide to Switzerland ; The Alps in Nature and I Engadlne I 
in History) cS:c. Ticlitor of the y^ywrwa/, 1880-1889 ; cV:c. I Engelberg. 

Walter Alison Phili.ips, M.A. r English History (XI.) : 

lAirmerly iCxhibitioner of Merton College and Senior Scholar of St John's College, j EplscOpacy ; Esqulre ; 

Oxford. ' Author ol Modern Europe ; &c. I Europe ; PHstory (in part). 

William Bacher, Ph.D. i 

Professor of Biblical Science at tlie Rabbinical Seminary, Burlajiest, Author of j Elias Levita. 

Die exegeiische Terminologie der jUdischen 7 raditionslitteratur ; Ac. I 


Eli {in part ) ; 
Elijah {in part ) ; 
Elisha {in part ) ; 

, Ephod ; 

[ Esau. 

[ Essenes {in part). 


Egypt : History^ IT. {in part). 


[ English History(VIII. , 1 X . , X .). 

[ English History: XII . {ill pari). 

f England : Local Governmen!, 
I X. {in part). 


Embargo. 


/ Elvira, Synod of; 
i Ephesus, Council of. 

I Epithelial, Endothelial, Gian- 
I dular Tissues. 

J Essenes {in part), 

{ Esther. 


ErathOSthenes of Alexandria. 


Entomostraca. 


I Engelberg. 

( English History (XI.) : 

Episcopacy ; Esquire ; 

’ Europe ; PHstory (m part). 


Author of ] Elias Levita. 


William Cecil Dampier Whetham, M.A., F.R.S. c 

Fellow and 'Tutor of 'Trimly College, Cambridge. Author of Theory of Solution ; | Electrolysis. 

Recent Development of Physical Science ; 7 he Family and the Nation ; A:c. I 

W. Cave Thomas. ( 

Author of Symmetrical Education ; Mural or Monumental Decoration ; Revised «[ Encaustic Painting. 
7'heory of Light. ( 
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Rt. Rev. William Edward Collins, M.A., D.D. f 

Bishop of Gibraltar. Formerly Professor of Fcclcsiaatical History, King's College, j Establishment ; 

London. 1 -ectiirer of Selwyn and St John’s Colleges, Cambridge. Author of The j Eucharlst : Reservation, 
Study of Ecclesiastical History ; Beginnings of English Christianity ; (Src. v 

William Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. r 

Educational Adviser to the I^ondon County Council. Formerly Fellow and Lecturer ) 
oi St John's Colhjgc, Cambridge. Princij>al and Professor of Mathematics, Durlmm 'i Energy {m part). 

College of Science, Newcasile-on-Tyne. Author of Elementary Dynamics ; <S:c. [ 

Walter G. M'Millan, F.C.S., M.I.Mech.E. (d. 1904). ( Electroohemistry • 

Formerly Secretary of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, and Lecturt'r on { ^ ^ U ^ * 

Melidlurgy, Mason C'ollcge, Birmingliam. Author of A Treatise on Electrometaliurgy. [ ^lOCiromeiailUrgy. 

Rev. William Hunt, M.A., Lin.D. 

President of Koyal Historical Society, 1905-1900. Author of History of the English 
Churchy Joy -J 066 ; The Church of England in the Middle Ages ; ifec. 

William Matthew Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., D.C.L., Lirr.D. 

See the biograpliical arlh le : Pltrie, W. M. F. 


England, Church of. 


Wilhelm Ostwald, D.Sr., J.L.T). 

Formerly Professor of ('.hemistry at the University of Leipzig. 


Nolwl Prizeman in 

Chemistry, 1909. Author of Energetische Grundlagen dcr KiUturwissenschaft \ Die 
luicrgic ; Primipicn der (‘hemic ; A'c. 


{ Egypt : An and Archaeology 

/ 


Element. 


Lieut.-Colonel William Patrick Anderson, M.Inst.C.E., F'.R.G.S. r 

('hief Engineer, liepartmcnt of Marine and Fisheries of ('anada. Mtjmbcr of I £j,j0 Jj^ke. 
the Geogra])hic Board of C'anada. Past President of Canadian Society of Civil j * 
Engineers. I 

William Plane Pycrai-t, P.Z.S. 

Assistant in the Zoological Department, British Museum. 

Liiiacn' Professor of Comparative Anatomy, Oxford. Vice-I^rcsident of the 
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EDWARDES, SIR HERBERT BENJAMIN 

Krij^lish soldier-statesman in India, was Imrri at Frodeslcy in 
Shropshire on the I2lh of November itSig. His father was 
llenjamin Ed warden, rector of Frodesley, and his "randfather 
Sir John Edwardes, baronet, eij^hth hold(?r of a title conftirred 
on one of his ancestors by Charles I. in 1644. He was educated 
at a private school <and at Kin^^'s ('ollege, London. Through 
the inlluence of his unde, Sir Henr)^ Edwardes, he was nominated 
in 1840 to a cadetship in the East India (.'onipany ; and on his 
arrival in India, at the beginning of 1841, he was posted as 
ensign in the ist Bengal Fusiliers. He remained with this 
regiment about five years, during w'hich time he mastf?n;d the 
lessons of his profession, obtained a good knowledge of J lindusUini, 
Hindi and Persian, and attracted attention by the political 
and literary ability displayed in a scries of letters which appeared 
in the Delhi Gazette, 

In November 1845, on the breaking out of thc! first Sikh War, 
Edwardes was appointed aide-de-camp to Sir Hugh (afterwards 
Viscount) Gough, then commander-in-chief in India. On the 
18th of December he was .severely w'ounded at the battle of 
Mudki. lie soon recovered, however, and fought by the side 
of his chief at the decisive battle of Sobraon (Februaiy 10, 1846). 
He was soon afterwards appointed third assistant to the com- 
missioners of the trans-Sutlej territory ; and in January’' 1847 
was named first assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence, the resident 
at Lahorc\ Lawrence became his great exemplar, and in later 
\'ears he was accustomed to attribute to the influence of this 
‘‘ father of his public life ” whatever of great or good he had 
himself achieved. He took part with Lawrence in the suppression 
of a religious disturbance at Lahore in the spring of 1846, and 
soon afterwards assisted him in reducing, by a rapid movement 
to Jammu, the conspirator Imam-ud-din. In the following 
year a more difficult task was assigned him — the conduct of an 
expedition to Bannu, a district on the Waziri frontier, in which 
the people would not tolerate the presence of a collector, and 
the revenue had consequently fallen into arrear. By his rare 
Uict and fertility of resource, Edwardes succeeded in completely 
conquering the w'ild tribes of the valley without firing a shot, a 
victory which be afterwards looked back upon with more satis- 
faction than upon others which brought him more renown. His 
fiscal arrangements were such as to obviate all difficulty of 


I (’ollection for the future. In the spring of 1848, in consequence 
of the murder of Mr vans Agnew and Jdeuleniuit Anderson at 
Multan, by order of the diwan Miilruj, and of the raising of the 
standard of ntvolt by the latter, Jdeiitcnant Edwardes was 
authorized to march against him. He set out immediately with 
a small force, occupied Leiah on the left bank of llie Indus, was 
joined by Colonel van ('ortlandt, and, although he coukl not 
attack Multan, held the enemy at l)uy and gave a e!ie(‘k at the 
critical moment to their projects. He won a great victory over 
a greatly superior Sikh force at Kinyeri (June i8), and received 
in acknowh.’dgmcnt of his services the local rank of major. In the 
course of the opcu'ulions wliich followed near Multan, I'alwanles 
lost his right hand [)y the explosion of a pistol in his b(‘lt. (.)n 
the arrival of a large force under General Whish the siege of 
Multan was begun, hut was suspended for several months in 
consequence of the desertion of Shere Singh with his army and 
artillery. Edwardt:s distinguished himself by the j)art he took 
in the final operations, begun in December, which ended with 
the capture of the city on thti 4tli of January 184^. lu>r liis 
services he received the thanks of both houses of parliament, 
was prornotc’d major by brevet, and created C.U. by special 
statute of the order, 'l 1 ie directors of llu! East Tnrlia ('ornpany 
conferred on him a gold medal and a good service pension of 
£100 per annum. 

After t-lie conclusion of ])eace Major Edwardes returned to 
England for the benefit of his health, married during his stay 
tlicre, and wrote and published his fascinating account of the 
scenes in which he had l)een engaged, under th(i title of A Year 
on the Punjab Pronlier in Tlis countrymen gave 

him fitting welcome, and the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of D.C.L. In 1851 he returned to India and 
resumed his civil duties in the Punjab under .Sir Henry Lawrence. 
In November 1853 he was entrusted with the responsible jjost 
of commissioner of the Peshawar frontier, and this he held when 
the Mutiny of 1857 broke out. It was a position of enormous 
difficulty, and momentous consequences were involved in the 
way the crisis might be met. Edwardes rose to the height of 
the occ^ision. He saw as if by inspiration the facts and the needs, 
and by the prompt measures which he adopted he rendered a 
service of incalculable importance, by effecting a reconciliation 
with Afghanistan, and securing the neutrality of the amir and 
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the frontier tribes during the war. So effective was his procedure 
for the safety of the l)order tliat he was able to raise a large force 
in the Punjab and send it to co-op(?rate in the siege and capture 
of Delhi, In 1859 Kdwardes once more went to England, his 
health so greatly impaired by the continual strain of arduous 
work that it was doubtful whetlier he ('ould ever return to India. 
During his stay he was created K.C'.B., with the rank of brevet 
colonel ; and the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by 
the university of Cambridge. Early in 1862 he again sailed for 
India, and was appointed commission(*r of Urnballa and agent 
for the Cis-Sutlej states. He had been offered tlie go\crnor“ 
ship of the Punjab, but on the ground of failing health had 
declined it. In Eebruary 1865 he was compelled to finally 
resign his post and return to England. A sec'ond good scTvicc 
pension was at once conferred on him ; in May iSOb lie was 
created K.C. of the Star of India; and early in 1868 was promoted 
major-general in the East Indian Army. He had becju for some 
time engaged on a life of Sir Henry Lawrence, and high expecta 
tions were formed of the work ; but he did not live to complete 
it, and after his death it was jiut into the hands of Mr Herman 
Merivale. He died in London on the 23rd of December 1868. 
(ireat in council and great in war, he w'as singularly beloved by 
his friends, generous and unselfish to a high degree, and a man 
of deep religious convictions. 

Sve Memorials of the Life aud Letters of Sir Herbert Beniamin 
I'.dwardes, l)y his wilt* (2 vols., J-ondoii, 1880): 1. R. E. J Iodines, 

I'our Soldiers (Loiidoii, i88()) ; |. Ruskin, liibL fynstorum, iv. “A 

Kniglit’s Faith " (1885). passages iroin the life; ol Kdwardes. 

EDWARDS, AMELIA ANN BLANDFORD(i83i 1 8(12), English 
author and Egyptologist, the daughter of one of Wellington's 
officers, was born in London on the 7th of June 1831. At a very 
early age she displayed considerable literary and artistic talent. 
Sh(‘ became a contributor to various magazines and new'spapers, 
and bedsides many miscellaneous works she wrote eight novels, 
the most successful of which were Debenharn's Vow (1870) and 
Lord Brackrnhury (1880). In the winter of 1873-1874 she visited 
Egypt, and was profoundly imiiresscd by the new openings for 
archaeological reseandi. She learnt the hieroglyphic characters, 
and made a considerable collection of Egyptian anti(|uitics. In 
1877 she puldished A Thousand Miles up the NilCy with illustra- 
tions by herself. C'onvinced that only by proper scientific 
investigations could tlie wholesale destniction of Egyptian 
antiquities be avoided, she devoted herself to arousing public 
opinion on the subject, and ultimately, in 1882, was largely 
instrumental in founding the Egypt Exploration Fund, of wdiich 
she became joint lu)norary secretary with Reginald Stuart Poole. 
For the business of this Fund she abandoned her other literary 
work, writing only on Egyptology. In she went on a 

lecturing tour in the United States. The substance of her 
lectures was published in volume form in 1891 as Pharaohs, 
Fellahs f and Explorers. She died at Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset, on the i^Lh of April 1892, bequeathing her valuable 
collection of Egyptian antiquities to University Uollege, London, 
together with a sum to found a chair of Egyptology. Miss 
Edwards received, shortly before her death, a civil list pension 
from the British government. 

EDWARDS, BELA BATES (1802-1852), American man of 
letters, was born at Southampton, Massachusetts, on the 4th of 
July 1802. He graduated at Amherst College in 1824, was a 
tutor there in 1827 -1828, graduated at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1830, and was licensed to preach. From 1828 to 
1833 he was assistant secretary of the American Education 
Society (organized in Boston in 1815 to assist students for the 
ministry), and from 1828 to 1842 was editor of the society's 
organ, which after 1831 was called the American Quarterly 
Register. He also founded (in 1833) and edited the American 
Quarterly Observer ; in 1836-1841 edited the Biblical Repository 
(after 1837 called the American Biblical ReposiCo^) which 
the Observer was merged in 1835 ^ editor-iMhief of the 

Bibliotheca Sacra from 1844 to 185T. In 1837 he bfecame pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Andover, and from 1848 until his death was 
associate professor of sacred literature there. He died at Athens^ 
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Georgia, on the 20th of April 1852, Among his numerous 
publications were A Missionary Gazetteer (1832), A Bioffraphy 0/ 
Selj-Taughi Men (1832), a once wid(jly known Eclcciic Reader 
(i‘‘^35)j n translation, with Samuel Harvey 'J'aylor (1807-1871), of 
Kuhner’s Schnlf>rami}iatik dcr Gricchischcn Sprachc and Classical 
Studies (1844), essays in ancient literature and art Wiiitcn in 
collaboration with Jiarnas Sears and C. C. Felton. 

Edwards' Addresses and Sermons, with u iiicinoir ])y 
Edwards A. l*ark, were published in two volumes ,':t Jioston in 

EDWARDS, BRYAN (1743-1800), English politician and 
historian, was born at Westbury, Wiltshire, on the 21 si of May 
1 7.43. His father died in 1756, when his maintenance and educa- 
tion were undertaken by liis maternal unde, Zaebarv Jkiyl\-, a 
w'ealthy merchant of Jamaica. Alxuit 1759 Br\’an w('nl to 
jamai(!a, and joined his uncle, who engaged a private tut or 10 
complete his education, and when Bayly died his ncplaw 
inherited his wealth, succeeding also in 1773 to thc^ est;ite of 
another Jamaica n'sident named Humt?. Julwards soon beeanie 
a kuiding meml)er of the colonial asscmldy of Jamaica, 1)ut in a 
few years he r(‘tiirned to England, and in J782 failed to scrure a 
seat in parliament as memlx-r for Chich(‘ster. He was again in 
Jamaica from 1787 to 1792, when he settled in England as a West 
India merc'hant, making in 1795 iuiother futile attempt to enter 
parliament, on tlus occasion as llu; repre^entatixa* of South- 
ampton. in J7(/). IiowcN cr, be became m(‘inl)er of parliament 
for (jrampound, ndaining his s(;al until his death at Soiithamy)ton 
on the 15th or if»1h of July iSoo. In general i'dvvards was a 
sui)porter of the slav e trade, and was described bv William Wilber- 
forc(i as a powerful opponent. By his wife, Martha, daughter 
of Thomas Phipps of Westbury, he left an onl\’ son, Hume. 

In 1784 Edwards wrote Thoughts on the late Proceedings of 
Government res pert in^f the Trade of the India Islands with the 
Ihiited States of America, in which he attacked the restrictions 
placed by the government upon trade with the United States. 
In 1793 he published in two volumes his great work, History, 
Civil and Commercial, of the British Colonies in the West Indies, 
and in 1797 published his Historical Survey of the French Colony 
in the Island of St Domiuffo. In 1801 a new edition of both these 
works with certain additions wais published in three volumes 
under the title of History of the British Colonies in the West Indies. 
This has been translated into Gemian and parts of it into French 
and Spanish, and a fifth edition was issued in 1819. When 
Mungo Park returned in 1796 from his celebrated journey in 
Africa, Edwards, who was secretarv^ of the Association for 
Promoting th(‘ Discovery of the Interior J^arts of Afric'u, drew up 
from Park's narrative an account of his travels, w'hich was 
published by tbe associution in their Proceedings ; and w'hen 
Park wTote an account of his journeys he availed himself ut 
I'.dw'ards’ assistance. Edwards also WTOtc some poems and 
some other wwks relating to the histon' of the West Indies. 

He left Ji short skt'teli of his life whieh was ])refi\ed to the edition 
of the History of the 11 Indies, published iii iKoi. 

EDWARDS, GEORGE (1693-1773), English naturalist, was 
born at Stratford, Essex, on the 3rd of April 1693. In his early 
years he lra\’ellcd extensively over Europe, studying natural 
history, and gaincxl some reputation for his coloured drawings of 
animals, especially birds. In 1733, on the recommendation of 
Sir Hans Sloanc, he was appointed librarian to the Royal College 
of Physicians in London. In 1 743 he published the first volume 
of his History of Birds, the fourth volume of which appeared In 
1751, and three supplementary volumes, under the title Glean- 
ings of Natural History, were issued in 1758, 1760 and 1764. The 
two works contain engravings and descriptions of more than 600 
subjects in natural history not before described or delineated. 
He likewise added a general index in French and English, which 
w’as afterwards supplied with Linnaean names by Linnaeus 
himself, with whom he frequently corresponded. About 1764 he 
retired to Plaistow, Essex, where he died on the 23rd of July 
1773. He also wote Essays of Natural History (1770) and 
Elements of Fossilogy (1776). 

EDWARDS, HENRY THOMAS (1837-1884), Welsh divine, 
was born on the 6th of September 18 37 at Llan ym Mawddwy, 
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Merioneth, where his father was vicar. He was educated at 
Westminster and at Jesus College, Oxford (B.A., i860), and after 
teaching for two years at Llandovery went to Llangollen as his 
father's curate. He became vicar of Abcrdare in itSbO and of 
Carnarvon in 1869. Here he began his lifelong controversy with 
Nonconformity, especially as represented by tlie Rev. Kvan Jones 
(Calvinistic Methodist) and Rev. E. Herber Evans (Congrega* 
tioiialist). In 1S70 he fought in vain for the principle of all- 
round denominatiomdism in the national education system, and 
in the same year addressed a famous letter to Mr Gladstone on 
“ 'I'he ('hurch of the (’ymr>','^ pointing (^ut that the success of 
Nonconformity in Wales was largely due to “ the withering effect 
of an ali(‘n episcopate.'’ One immediate result of this was the 
appointment of the W'elshman Joshua Hughes (1807-18189) to 
th(i vacant see of St Asaph. Edwards became dean of Bangor in 
1876 and at once set about restoring tlie cathedral, and he 
promoted a clerical education society for supplying the diocese 
with educated W clsh-speaking clergy . He was a popular preacher 
and an earnest patriot ; his chi(‘f defect was a lack of apjireciation 
of the theological attainments of Nonconformity, and a Welsh 
('ommentary on St Matthew, which he had worked at for many 
years and published in two \olume.s in 1882, was severely 
handled by a Bangor ('alvinistic Methodist minister. Edwards 
suffered from overwork and insomnia and a l\I(‘(literran(‘an 
cruise in 118(83 failed t(; restore his health ; and he died l)y his own 
hand on the 24th of May 1884 at Ruabon. 

St'c V’. Morgan, Wchh Rvlii^ious T.radns in thr- l^ictorian liia. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN (1703-1758), American theologian 
and philosoph(T, was born on the 5II1 of October 1703 at ICast 
( now South) Windsor, Connecticut. His earliest known ancestor 
was Ri(diard Edwards, Welsh by liirth, a London elcrgynmn in 
Elizabeth's reign. His father Timothy Edwards (1669 1758), 
son of a prosperous merchant of Hartford, had graduated at 
Harvard, was minist(‘r at East Windsor, and eked out liis salary 
by tutoring boys for college. His mother, a daughter of the Re\'. 
Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, Mass., seems to have been 
a woman of unusual mental gifts and indef)endence of character. 
Jonathan, the only son, was the fifth of eleven children, 'flu* boy 
was trained for college by his father and by his elder sisters, who 
all received an excellent education. When ten years old he wrote 
a semi-humorous tract on the immateriality of the soul ; he was 
interested in natural histoi*)', and at the age of twedve* wrote a 
remarkable c.ssay on the habits of the “flying spider.” lie 
entered Yale C'ullegc in 1716, and in the following year Ix^canie 
acquainted with Locke’s Essay, which influenced him profoundly. 
During his college course he kept note books labelled “The Mind,” 

“ Natural Science ” (containing a discussion of the atomic 
theory, N’c.), “ The Scriptures ” and “ Miscellani(!s/’ had a grand 
plan for a work on natural and inenUil philoso|)hy, and drew up 
for himself rules for its composition. Even before his graduation 
in September 1720 as valedictorian and head of his class, he 
seems to have had a well formulated philosophy. The two years 
after his graduation he si)ent in New Haven studying theology. 
Jn 1722-1723 he was for eight months stated supp)ly of a small 
J^resbyterian church in New York city, which invited him to 
remain, but he declined the call, spent two months in study at 
home, and then in 1724-1726 was one of the two tutors at Yale, 
earning for himself the name of a “ pillar tutor ” by his steadfast 
loyalty to the college and its orthodox teaching at the time when 
Yale’s rector (Cutler) and one; of her tutors had gone over to the 
Episcopal Church. 

The years 1720 to 1726 are partially recorded in liis diar>’ and 
in the resolutions for his own conduct which he drew up at this 
time. He had long been an eager seeker after salvation and was 
not fully satisfied as to his own “ conversion ” until an experience 
in his last year in college, when he lost his feeling that the 
election of some to salvation and of others to eternal damnation 
was “ a horrible doctrine,” and reckoned it “ exceedingly 
pleasant, bright and sweet.” He now took a great and new joy 
in the beauties of nature, and delighted in the allegorical in- 
terpretation of the Song of Solomon. Balanci^ these mystic 
joys is the stem tone of his Resolutions, in which he is almost 
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ascetic in his eiigerncss to live earnestly and soberly, to waste no 
time, to maintain the strictest temperance in eating anti drinking. 
On the 15th of Eebniary 1727 he was ordained minister at 
Northampton and assisuint to his grandfather, Solomon 
Stoddard, lie was a student minister, not a \ isiting pastor, his 
rule being thirteen hours of study a day. In the same year he 
married Sarah Bierrepont, then aged .seventeen, (laughter of 
James Pierrepont (1659- 1714), a foinuler of Yale, and througli her 
mother great-graiuh laugh ter of Tliomas Hooker. Of her jnety 
and almost nun-Jike love ot God and belief in 1 lis personal love for 
her, ikiwards had known when she was only tliirteen, and had 
written oi it with spiritual enthusiasm; she was of a bright and 
cheerful tlisposition, a p)ractical huust'keeper, a model wife and 
the mtUlier of his twelve children. Solomon Stoddard ditul on the 
nth of February 172(), leaving to his grandson the diOieult task 
of the sole ministerial charge of one of the largest and wealthiest 
congregations in tln^ colony, and one proud of its morality, its 
culture and its reputation. 

In 1731 Edwards jweached at Boston the “ Public Lecture'’ 
afterwards jniblisht'd under the title End (ilorifud in Mans 
Dflnndence. 'I'his was liis first public uttat'k on Armiaiaiiisin. 
The leading thought was (iod’s absolute sovereignty in tlu‘ 
work of redemption : that while it behovtxJ God to rreaU* 
man holy, it was of His “good pleasure” and “mere und 
arbitrary grace " tiiat any man was now mad(^ lioly, and that 
(lod might deny this grace without any disparagement to any 
of His perfections. Jn 1733 a revival of religion began in 
Northampton, and reached such intensity in the winter of 1734 
and the following spring as to thre.aten the business of tlie 
town. In six months nearly three hundred were admitted to the 
church. 'I'hc revival gave Edwards an ojijiort unity of studying 
the process of eonvtM-sion in all its phases and varieti(‘s, and hr 
reeordtxl his obstTvations with psychological minuteness and 
diserimination in EaUlilul Narralnwof thr Surl)risin^ Work oj 
Cod in the Convorsion oj Many Hundred Souls in Northauifdon 
(1737). A year later hi* jiublishtHl Diseourses on Various bu- 
liorfani SnOjee/s, the Ovt; sermons which had proved most effective 
in the revival, and ol these none, he l(;lls ns, was so iininediately 
effedive as that on tin* Justice (J Cod in thr Damuation oj Siuners, 
from the text, “ That e\'ery nunilh may be stopped.” Another 
sermon, published in 1734, on the Reality oj Sjnrilual Liy^hl set 
forth what lie. regardtsl as the inner, moving principh; of the 
revival, the doctrine of a “ special ” grace in the immediate and 
supernatural divine illumination of the soul. Jn the spiring of 
1735 the movement began to subside* and a reaction set in. lint 
the n^lapi.se was brief, and the Northanijiton revival, which liad 
spread lliruugli the ('ormecticiit valley and whose fame IxuJ 
reached JCngland and Scotland, was followed in 1739’ 1740 by the 
Great Awakening, distinctively under the leadership ol J'aJ wards. 
'I'lic movement met with no sympatliy from the orthodox leaders 
of the church. Jn 1741 ICdwards piublislaui in its tlcfence The 
I)islini*uishin^ Marks oj a Work oj the Sjyiril oj Cod, ilcaling 
piarticnlarly with the }>henom(ma most criticized, the sw'oonings, 
outcries and convulsions. 'J'hesc “ bodily effects,” lie insisted, 
were not “distinguishing marks” of the work ol the Spirit of (iod; 
but .so bitter was the feeling against the revival in the more 
strictly Puritan cJiurches that in 1742 he was forced to write a 
second apiology, 7 'houf*hts on the Revival in New Eny^land, his main 
argument being the great moral irnjirovernent of the country. 
In the .same piamphlet he defends an appjcal to the emotions, and 
advocates preacliing terror wiien necessary, even to children, 
who in God’s sight “ are young vipiers ... if not Glirisl’s.” lie 
considers “ bodily effects ” incieJentaJs to the real work of God, 
but liis own mystic devotion and the exf>eriences of his wife 
during tfie Awakening (which he give.s in detail) make him tJiink 
that the divine visitation iisuaJly overpowers the body, a view in 
support of which he quotes Scripiture. Jn repily to Edw'ards, 
Charles Chauncy anonymously wrote The Late Religious Com- 
motions in New England Considered (1743), ui^ing conduct as the 
sole test of conversion ; and the general convention of Congrega- 
tional ministers in the I'rovince of Massachusetts Bay protested 
” against disorders in practice which have of late obtained in 
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various parts of the land.** In spite of Edwards*s able pamphlets, 
the impression had become widespread that “ bodily effects ** 
were recognized by the promoters of the Great Awakening as the 
true tests of conversion. To offset this feeling Edwards ^ preached 
at Northampton during the years 1742 and 1743 ^ series of 
sermons published under the title of Religious Abjections (1746), a 
restatement in a more philosophical and general tone of his ideas 
as to “ distinguishing marks.** In 1747 he joined the movement 
started in Scotland called the “ concert in prayer,” and in the 
same year published An Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit 
Agreement and Visible Union of God's People in Extraordinary 
Prayer for the Retnval of Religion and the Advancement of Christ's 
Kingdom on Earth, In 1749 he published a memoir of David 
Brainerd ; the latter had lived in his family for several months, 
had been constantly attended by Edward’s daughter Jerusha, to 
whom he had been engaged to be married, and had died at 
Northampton on the 7th of October 1747 ; and he had been a 
cose in i)oint for the theories of conversion held by Edwards, 
who had made elaborate notes of Brainerd’s conversations and 
confessions. 

In 1 748 there had come a crisis in his relations with his congrega- 
tion. The Half-Way Covenant adopted by the synods of 1657 and 
1662 had made baptism alone the condition to the civil privileges 
of church membership, but not of participation in th(^ sacrament 
of the Supper. Edwards’s grandfather and predecessor, Solomon 
Stoddard, had been even more liberal, holding that the Supper 
was a converting ordinance and that baptism was a sufficient 
title to all the privileges of the church. As early as 1 744 Edwards, 
in his sermons on the Religious Affections, had plainly intimated 
his dislike of this practice. In the same year he had published in 
a church mc^eting the names of certain young people, members of 
the church, who were suspected of reading improper books,- and 
also the names of those who were to be called as witnesses in the 
case. But witnesses and accused were not distinguished on this list, 
and the congregation was in an uproar. A great many, fearing a 
scandal, now opposed an investigation which all had previously 
favoured. Edwards’s preaching became unpopular ; for four years 
no candidate presented himself for admission to the church ; and 
when one did in 1748, and was met with Edwards’s formal but 
mild and gentle tests, as expressed in the Distinguishing Marks 
and later in Qualifications for Full Communion (1749) the 
candidate refused to submit to them ; the church backed him 
and the break was complete. Even permission to discuss his 
views in the jiulpit was refused him. The ecclesiastical council 
voted by 10 to 9 that the pastoral relation be dissolved. The 
church by a vote of more than 200 to 23 ratified the action of the 
council, and finally a town meeting voted that Edwards should 
not be allowed to occupy the Northampton pulpit, though he did 
this on occasion as late as May 1755. He evinced no rancour or 
spite ; his “ Farewell Sermon ** was dignified and temperate ; nor 
is it to be ascribed to chagrin that in a letter to Scotland after his 
dismissal he expresses his preference for Presbyterian to Con- 
gregational church government. His position at the time was 
not unpopular throughout New England, and it is needless to 
say that his doctrine that the Lord’s Supper is not a cause of 
regeneration and that communicants should be professing 
Christians has since (very largely through the efforts of his pupil 
Joseph Bellamy) become a standard of New England Congre- 
gationalism. 

Edwards with his large family was now thrown upon the 
world, but offers of aid quickly came to him. A parish in Scotland 
could have been procured, and he was called to a Virginia church. 
He declined both, to become in 1750 pastor of the church in 
Stockbridge and a missionary to the Housatonic Indians. To 
the Indians he preached through an interpreter, and their interests 
he boldly and successfully defended by attacking the whites 

^ Edwards recognized the abuse of impulses and isapressions, 
opi)osod itinerant and lay preachers, and defended a well-ordered 
and well-educated clergy. * 

* These were probably not fiction like Pamela, as Sir Leslie 
Stephen suggested, for Edwards listed several of Richardson’s 
novels for his own reading, and considered Sir Charles Crandison 
a very moral and excellent work. 
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who wore using their official position among them to increase 
their private fortunes. In Stockbridge he wrote the Humble 
Relation, also called Reply to Williams (1752), which was an 
answer to Solomon Williams (1700-1776), a relative and a bitter 
opponent of Edwards as to the qualifications for full communion ; 
and he there composed the treatises on which his reputation 
as a philosophic.al theologian chiefly rests, the essay on Original 
Sin, the Dissertation concerning the Nature of True Virtue, the 
Dissertation concerning the End for which God created the World, 
and the great work on the Will, written in four months and a 
half, and published in 1754 under the title, An Inquiry into the 
Modern Prevailing Notions Respecting that Freedom of the Will 
which is supposed to he Essential to Moral Agency, 

In 1757, on the death of President Burr, who five years before 
had married Edwards’s daughter Esther, he reluctantly accepted 
the presidency of the College of New Jersey (now Princeton 
University), where he was installed on the ifith of February 
1758. Almost immediately afterwards he was inoculated for 
smallpox, which was raging in Princeton and vicinity, and, 
always feeble, he died of the inoculation on the 28th of March 
1758. He was buried in the old cemetery at Princeton. He 
was slender and fully six feet tall, and with his oval, gentle, 
almost feminine face looked the scholar and the mystic. 

The Edwafdean System, — It is difficult to separate Edwards's 
philosophy from his thi'ology, except as the former is contained in 
tlie early notes on the Mind, where he says that matter exists only 
in idea ; tliat sj>acc is God ; that minds only are real ; that in meta- 
pliysical strictness there is no being but God ; that entity is the 
greatest and only good ; and tliat God as infinite entity, wh(?icin 
the agreement of being with being is absolute, is the supreme ex- 
cellency, the supreme good. It sc'eins certain that thc^se conclusions 
were independent of Bt?rkelcy and Malcbranche, and were not drawn 
from Arthur Collier's Clavis universalis (1713), with whicli they have 
much in common, t>ut were suggested, in part at least, by Locke’s 
doctrine t)f ideas, Newton’s theory of colours, and Cud worth’s 
Platonism, with all of which Edwards was early familiar. But tliey 
were never developed systematically, and the conception of tlu* 
matt^rial universe here contended for does not again explicitly re- 
appear in any of his wTitings. The fundamental metaphysical 
po.stulate that being and God are ultimately identical remained, 
however, tlie philoso])hical basis of all his thinking, and reverence 
for this b(*ing as the supreme good remained tlie fundamental dis- 
jjosition of his mind. That he did not interpret this idea in a Spino- 
zistic sense was due to his more sjiiritual conception of “ being " 
and to tlie reaction on his }>Iiilosophy of his theology. The theo- 
logical interest, indeed, came in the end t(> predominate, and 
philoso])hy to appear as an instrument for the dedence of Calvinism. 
Perha])s the best criticism of Edwards’s iihilosophy as a whole is that, 
instead of being elalwrated on })urely rational principles, it is mixed 
up with a system of theological conceptions with which it is never 
thoroughly coinbim.'d, and that it is exjuissed to all the disturbing 
effects of theological controversy. Moreover, of one of his most 
central convictions, that of the sovereignty of God in election, he 
confesses that he could give no account. 

Edwards's reputation as a thinker is chiefly associated with his 
treatise on the Will, which is still sometimes called *' the one large 
contribution that America has made to the deeper jfliilosophic 
thought of the world.” I'he aim of this treatise was to refute the 
doctrine of free-will, since he considered it the logical, as distinguish<?d 
from the sentimental, ground of most of tlic Arminian objections to 
Calvinism. He defines the will as that by which the ” mind choose.s 
anything.” To act voluntarily, he says, is to act electively. So far 
he and his opponents are agreed. But choice, he holds, is not 
arbitrary ; it is determined in every case by ” that motive which as 
it stands in the view of the mind is the strongest,” and that motive 
is strongest which presents in the immediate object of volition the 
” greatest apjiarent good,” that is, the greatest degree of agreeablc- 
ness or pleasure. What this is in a given case depends on a multitude 
of circumstances, external and internal, all contributing to form 
the ” cause " of which the voluntary act and its consetjuencc.s arc 
the ” effect.” Edwards contends that the connexion between cause 
and effect here is as ” sure and perfect ” as in the realm of jihysical 
nature and constitutes a ” moral necessity.” He reduces the 
opposite doctrine to three assumptions, all of which he shows to be 
untenable : (i) ” a self-determining power in the will ” ; (2) ” in- 
difference, . . . tliat the mind previous to the act of volition (is) 
in ecjuilibrio ” ; (3) ” contingence ... as opposed to . . . any fixed 
and certain connexion (of the volition) with some jirevious ground 
or reason for its existence.” Although he denies liberty to the will in 
this sense — indeed, strictly speaking, neither liberty nor necessity, 
he says, is properly applied to the will, “ for the will itself is 
not ah agent that has a will ” — he nevertheless insists that the 
subject willing is a free moral agent, and argues that without the 
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determinate connexion between volition and motive which he asserts 
and the libertarians d(?ny, moral agency would be impossible. 
Liberty, he holds, is simply Ireedom from constraint, “ the power 
. . . that any one has to do as he pleases." This power man pos- 
sesses. And that the right or wrong of choice depends not on the 
cause of choice but on its nature, he illustrates by the example of 
Christ, whose acts were necessarily holy, yet truly virtuous, praise- 
w'orthy and rcwardable. Even God liimself, Edw'ards here main- 
tains, nas no other libertv than this, to carry out without constraint 
His will, wisdom and inclination. 

There is no necessary connexion between Edwards’s doctrine of 
the motivation of choice and the system of Calvinism wnth w'hich it is 
congruent. Similar doctrines have more frequently perhaps been 
associated with theological scepticism. Hut for him the alb'rnative 
was between Calvinism and .\rminianism, simply because of the 
historical situation, and in the refutation of Arminianism on tlie 
assumptions common to both sides of tlie controversy, he must l)e 
considered completely successful. As a general argument his 
account of the determination of tlie will is defective, notably in his 
abstract conception of the will and in his inadequate, but suggestive*, 
treatment of causation, in regard to which he anticipab's in important 
respects the doctrine of Hume. Instead of making the motive to 
choice a factor within the concrete ])rocess of volition, he regards 
it as a cause anteci'dent to the exercise of a special mental faculty. 
Vet his conception of this faculty as functioning only in and tlirough 
motive and character, inclination and desire, certainly carries us a 
long way beyond the abstraction in which liis opponents .stuck, that 
of a bare faculty without any assignable content. Modern psyclio- 
logy has strengthened the contention for a fixed connexion iHJtwcen 
motive and act by reference to subconscious and unconscious pro- 
cesses of which Edwards, who thought that nothing could affect the 
mind which was unpcrceived, little dreamed ; at the same time, 
at least in some of its developments, especially in its freer use of 
genetic and organic coiicc]itions, it has rendered mucli in the old(T 
forms of statement obsolete, and has given a new meaning to th(? 
idea of self-determination, which, as aj)plied to an abstract power, 
Edwards rightly n’jected as absurd. 

Edwards’s controversy with the Arminians was continued in the 
essay on Ofif^inal Sin, which was in the press at the time of his 
death. lie here breaks with Augustine and the Westminster Con- 
fession by arguing, consistently with his theory of the Will, that 
Adam had no more freedom of will than we have, but had a sp(‘cial 
endowment, a supernatural gift of grace, which by rebellion against 
God was lost, and tliat this gift was withdrawn from his descendants, 
not because of any fictitious imputation oi guilt, but because of their 
real participation in his guilt by actual identity with liim in his 
transgression. 

The Disserlatfnn on the Nature of True Virtue, posthumously 
published, is justly regard(‘d as one of the most original w'orks oil 
ethics of the i8th century, and is the more r(^markal>le as reproducing, 
with no essential modification, ideas on the subject written in tlie 
author's youth in the notes on the Mind. Virtue is conceived as the 
beauty or moral qualities. Now b(?auty, in Kdwards'.s view, always 
consists In a harmonious relation in the elements involved, an agre(?- 
ment of being with Ijeing. He conceives, thci'efoni, of virtue, or 
moral beauty, as consisting in the cordial agreement or consent to 
intelligent being, lie defines it as beni;volencc (good-will), or rather 
as a disposition to bencv'olenc(*, towards being in general. This 
disposition, he argues, has no regard primarily to licauty in the 
object, nor is it primarily based on gratitude. I ts first object is being, 
" simply considered," and it is accordingly proportioned, other 
things being equal, to the obj(*(:t’s " degree of (existence." He 
admits, however, benevolent being as a second object, on the ground 
that such an object, having a like virtuou.s propensity, " is, as it 
were, enlarged, extends to, and in some sort comprehends being in 
general.” In brief, since God is the " being of beings ’’ an<l com- 
prehends, in the fullest extent, benevolent consent to being in 
general, true virtue consists essentially in a suj)reme love to God. 
Thus the principle of virtue — Edwards has nothing to say of 

morality ’’ — is identical with the principle of religion. From this 
stanclixmit Edwards combats every lower view. He will not admit 
that thcjre is any evidence of true virtue in the approbation of virtue 
and hatred of vice, in the workings of conscience or in the e*xcrcises 
of tlic natural affections ; he thinks that these may all spring from 
self-love and the association of ideasj from " instinct ’’ or from a 
" moral sense of a secondary kind " entirely different from " a sense 
or relish of the essential beauty of true virtue." Nor doi?s he recog- 
nize the possibility of a natural development of true virtue out of 
the sentiments directed on tlie " private systems " ; on tlic contrary, 
he sets the love of particular being, when not subordinated to being 
in general, in opposition to the latter and as equivalent to treating 
it with the greatest contempt. All that he allows is that the percep- 
tion of natural beauty may, by it.s resemblance to the primary 
spiritual beauty, quicken the disjiosition to divine love in those 
who are already under the influence of a truly virtuous temper. 

Closely connected with the essay on Virtue is the boldly specu- 
lative Dissertation on the End for which God Created the World. As, 
according to the doctrine of virtue, God’s virtue consists primarily 
in love to Himself, so His final end in creation is conceived to be, 
not as the Arminians held, the happiness of His creatures, but His 
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own glory. Edwards supjioses in the nature of God an original 
disposition to an " emanation " of His being, and it is the excellency 
of this divine being, particularly in the elect, which is, in his view, 
the final cause and motive of the world. 

lidwards makes no attcmiff to reconcile the pantheistic element 
in his philosophy with the individuality imjfiied in moral 
government. He seems to weaver between the opinion that finite 
individuals have no independent being and the opinion that they 
have it in an infinitt*sirnai degree ; and the conception of " degrees 
of existence " in tlie essay on Virtue is not dt'veloped to elucidate 
the point. His theological conception of God. at any rate, was not 
abstractly pantheistic, in spite of the abstractness of his laiiguago 
about “ being," but frankly thifistic and trinitarian. He held the 
doctrine of llie trinitarian distinctions indeed to be a necessity of 
reason. His Essay on the Trinity, first printed in was long 

supposed to have been withheld from publication because of its 
containing Arian or Sabellian tendencies. It contains in fact nothing 
more questionable tliaii an attempted tleduction of the orthodox 
Nicene doctrine, unpalatable, howeviu'. to Edwards's immediate 
disciples, who were too little speculative to appreciati* his statement 
of the subordination of the "persons" in the divine "oeconomy," 
and who openly derided tlie doctrine of tlie eternal generation of the 
Son as " eternal nonsense ’’ ; and this perliaps was the original 
reason why the essay was not ))ublished. 

Though so typically a scholar and abstract tliinkiT on the one 
hand and on the otluT a mystic, Edwards is best known to the 
present generation as a pn?acher of hell lire. 'J’he particular reason 
lor this s(‘ems to lie in a single sermon preaclied at Enfield, ton 
iiecticnt, in July 1741 from tln^ text, " Their foot shall .slick? in cine 
time," and (xiinmonly known from its title, Siviiers in the Hands of 
an Anfiry God. The occasion of this .sermon is usually overlookcul. 
It was preached to a congregation who were careless and loose in 
their lives at a time when " the neiglibouring towns were in great 
distress for tlieir souls." A contc'nqiorary account of it says that 
in spite of Edwards’s academic style of preaching, Ihi* as.sembly was 
“ deeply impressed and l»owed down, with an awful conviction of 
tlic'ir sin and dangc'r. There was such a brciathing of distress and 
wec‘ping, that the preacher was obligc'd to speak to tlie people and 
desire silence, that ho might be heard." Edwards preached other 
sermons of tliis type, but this one was the most extreme. The 
style of the imprecatory sermon, liow(?ver, was no more ]>eculiHr 
to* him than to his period. He was not a great preacher in the 
ordinary meaning of the word. His gestures were .scanty, his voice? 
was not powi?rfiil, but he was desperately in earnest, and he held 
Ills audience wh(?ther his s(?rmon containecl a tiicluresciucj and de- 
tailed description of the tormemts of the damned, or, as was often 
the case, spoke of the love and peace of God in the heart of man. 
He was an c?arnest, devout Christian, and a man of l)lamek?ss life. 
His insight into the? spiritual life was profound. Certainly the most 
al)le metaphy.sician and the most influential religious thinker of 
America, he must rank in theology, dialectics, mysticism and ])hilo- 
sophy w'ith Calvin and Kenelon, Augustine and Acjuinas, Spinoza 
and Novalis ; with Bcrkeli y and Hume as the great English philo- 
sophers of the i«th century; and wuth Hamilton and Franklin as 
the three American thinkers of the same century of more than 
provincial importance. 

Edwards's main aim had been to revivify Calvinism, modifying 
it for the needs of the time, and to promote a warm and vital Cliristian 
j)iety. The tendency of his successors was — to state the mailer 
roughly — to take some one of his theories and dev(?loi) it to an 
extreme. Of his immediate followers Jos<‘ph Bellamy is distinctly 
Edwardcan in the keen logic and in the spirit of liis True Eetiffion 
Delineated, but he breaks with his master in his theory of general 
(not limited) atonement. Samuel Hopkins laid even gr(?ater stress 
than Edwards on the theorem that virtue consists in disinterested 
bcncvolemce ; but ho went counter to Edwards in holding that un- 
conditional r(?signation to God's decrc?(?s, or more concnttely, willing- 
ness to be damned for the glory of God, was the lest of true regenera- 
tion ; for Edwards, though often qiK)tt?d as holding tliis doctrine, 
jiroleslcd against it in the strongest terms. Hopkins, moreover, 
denied Edwards's identity tlit?()ry of original sin, saying that our 
sin was a result of Adam’s and not identical with it ; and he went 
much further than Edwards in his objection to "means of grace," 
claiming that the unn?generati? were mon? and more guilty for 
continual rejection of tlu? gospel if they w'ere outwardly righteous 
and availed themselves of the means of grace, Ste]>hcn VVesL (173,5- 
1819). too, out-Edwanbicd Edwards in liis defence of tlu? treatise on 
the Freedom of the iViABt and John Smalley (1734 1S20) developed 
the idea of a natural (nafcmoral) inability on the part of man to obey 
God. Emmons, lik(‘ Hopkins, considered botli sin and holiness 
"exorcises" of the will. Timothy Dwiglit (1752-1847) urged Hie 
use of the moans of grace, thought Hopkins and Emmons pan- 
theistic, and boldly disagreed with their tlicory of "exercises," reckon- 
ing virtue and sin as the result of moral clioice or disposition, a 
po.sitlon that w’as also upheld by Asa Ifiirton (1752-1836), who 
thought tliat on regeneration the disposition of man got a new relish 
or " taste." 

Jonathan Euw.xrds 1 the younger (1745-1801), second son of 


1 Beside ; t!:e youngc?r Jonathan many of Edwards’s descendants 
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the philosopher, l)Orn at Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 26th 
of May 1745, also takes an important place among his followers. 
He lived in Stockbridge in 1751-1755 and spoke the language of the 
Hoiisatonic Indians with e.xse, for six months studied among the 
Oneidas, graduated at Princeton in 1765, studied theology at 
Bethlc'hem, Coimocticut, under Joseph Bellamy, was licensed to preach 
in 1766, was a tutor at IMnceton in 1766-1769, and was pastor 
of the White Haven Church, New Haven, Connecticut, in 1769-1795, 
being then dismissed for the nominal reason that the church could 
not support him, but actually because of his opposition to the 
Half-Way Covenant as well as to slavery and the slave trade. He 
preached at Colcbrook, Connecticut, in 1796-1799 and then became 
president of Union College, Schenectady, New York, where he died 
on the ist of August 1801. His studies of the Indian dialects were 
scholarly and valuable. He edited his father’s incom])letc History 
of the JVorh of Redemption, wrote in answer to Stephen West, A 
DisseHation Concerning Liberty and Necessity (1707), which defended 
his father's work on the Will by a rather strained inter|)retation, 
and in answer to C'hauncy on universal salvation formulated what 
is known as the " Kdwardcan," New England or Governmental 
theory of the atonement in The Necessity of the Atonement and its 
Consistency with Free Grace in Forgiveness (1785). His collected 
works were edited by his grandson Tryon Edwards in two volumes, 
with memoir (Andover, 1842). His place in the Edwardean theo- 
logy is principally due to his defence against the Universalists 
of his father’s doctrine of the atonement, namely, that Christ’s 
death, being the equivalent of the eternal punishment of sinners, 
upheld the authority of the divine law, but did not pay any debt, 
and made the pardon of all men a possibility with God, but not a 
necessity. 

BinLioGRAPHY.-- There have been various editions of Edwards's 
works. His pupil, Samuel Hopkins, in 1765 publi.slied two volumes 
from manuscript containing eighteen sermons and a memoir ; the 
younger Jonathan Eclward.s with Dr Erskine published an edition 
in 4 volumes (1744 sqq.), and Samuel Austin in j8o8 edited an 
edition in 8 volumes. In 1829 Sereno E. Dwight, a great-grandson 
of Edwards, published the Life and Works in 10 volumes, the first 
volume containing the memoir, which i.s still the most complete and 
was the standard until the publication (Boston, t88<j) of Jonathan 
Rdwards, by A. V. G. Allen, who attempts to “ distinguish what he 
(Edwards) meant to affirm from what he actually teaches." In 
1865 the Rev, Alexander B. Grosart edited from original manu- 
scripts Selections from the Unpublished W ritings of Jonathan Edwards 
of America (Edinburgh, 1865, printed for private circulation). This 
was the only part of a complete edition planned by Grosart that ever 
appeared. It contained the important Treatise on Grace, Anno- 
tations on the Bible, Directions for judging of Persons' Experiences, 
and Sermons, the last for the most part merely in outline. E. C. 
Smyth published from a copy Observations Concerning the Scripture 
Oeconomy of the Trinity and Covenant of Redemption (New York, 
1880), a careful edition from the manuscript of the essay on the 
Flying Spider (in the Andover Review, January 1890) and " Some 
Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards," with specimens from the 
manu.scripts (in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
October, 1895). In 1900 on the death of Prof, Edwards A. Park, 
the entire collection of Edwards's manuscripts loaned to him by 
Tryon Edwards was transferred to Yale Uniwrsity. Professor 
Park, like Mr Grosart before him, had been unable to accomplish 
the great task of editing this mass of manuscript, " A Study of the 
Manuscripts of Jonathan Edwards " was })ublishe(l by F. B. Dexter 
in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society ^ series 2, 
vol. XV. (Boston, 1902), and in the same volume of the Proceedings 
apj)earcd ‘‘ A Study of the Shorthand Waitings of Jonathan 
Edwards," by W. P. Upham. The long sought for essay on the 
Trinity was edited (New Vork, 1903) with valuable introduction and 
appendices by G. P. Fisher under the title, An Unpublished Essay 
of Edwardses on the Trinity, The only other edition of Edwards 
(in whole or in part) of any importance is Selected Sermons of Jonathan 
Edwards (New York, 1904), edited by H. N, Gardiner, with brief 
biographical sketch and annotations on seven sermons, one of which 
had not previously been published. 

For estimates of Edwards consult : The Volume of the Edwards 
Family Meeting at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, September 6 7, a.d, 
rSyo (Boston, 1871) : Jonathan Edwards, a Retrospect. Peing the 
Addresses Delivered in Connecticut with the Unveiling of a Memorial 

were great, brilliant and versatile men. Among them were : his 
son Pierrepont (1750-1826), a brilliant but erratic member of the 
Connecticut bar, tolerant in religious matters and bitterly hated by 
stern Calvinists, a man whose personal morality resembled greatly 
that of Aaron Burr; his grandsons, William Edwards (1770-1851), 
an inventor of important leather rolling machinery; Aaron Burr, 
the son of Esther Edwards ; Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), son of Mary 
Edwards, and his brother Theodore Dwight, a federalist politician, 
a member, the secretary and the historian of the Hartford Con- 
vention ; his great-grand.son.s, Tryon Edwards (1809-1894) and 
Sereno Edwards Dwight, theologian, educationalist and author; 
and his great -great -grandsons, Theodore William Dwight, the 
jurist, and Timothy Dwight, second of that name to be president 
of Yale. 


in the First Church of Christ in Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of his Dismissal from the 
Pastorate of that Church, edited by H. N. Gardiner (Boston, 1901) ; 
Exercises Commemorating the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Jonathan Edwards, held cU Andover Theological Seminary, 
October jgoj (Andover, 1904) ; and among the addresses de- 
livered at Stockbridge in October 1903, John De Witt, " Jonathan 
Edwards : A Stu^," in the Princeton Theological Review (January, 
1904). Also H. C. King. " Edwards as Philosopher and Theo- 
logian," in Hartford Theological Seminary Record, vol. xiv, (1903), 
PP- 23-57 *’ I"!- N. Gardiner, " The Early Idealism of Jonathan 
Edwards," in the Philosophical Review, vol. ix. (1900), pp. 573-596 ; 
E. C, Smyth, American Journal of Theology, vol. i. (1897), pp. 960-964; 
Samuel P. Hayes, " An Historical Study of the &wardean Re- 
vivals," in American Journal of Psychology, vol. xiii. (1902), pp. 550 
ff. ; J. H. MacCracken, " Philosophical Idealism of Edwards " in 
Philosophical Review, vol. xi. (1902), pp. 26-42, suggesting that 
Edwards did not know Berkeley, but Collier, and the same author’s 
Jonathan Edwards' Idealismus (Halle, 1899) ; F. J. E. Woodbridge, 
" Jonathan Edwards," in Philosophical Review, vol. xiii. (1904) 
PP» 393-408 ; W. H. Squires, Jonathan Edwards und seine Willens' 
lehre (I^eipzig, 1901) ; Samuel Simpson, " Jonathan Edwards, A 
Historical Review," in Hartford Seminary Record, vol. xiv. (1903), 
pp. 3-22 ; and The Edwardean, a Quarterly Devoted to the History of 
Thought in America (Clinton, New York, 1903-1904), edited by 
W. II. Squires, of which only four parts appeared, all devoted to 
Edwards and all written by Squires. (H. N, G.; R. We.) 

EDWARDS, LEWIS (1809-1887), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was bom in the parish of Llanbadam Fawr, Cardigan- 
shire, on the 27th of Octol)er 1809. lie was educated at 
Aberystwyth and at Llangeitho, and then himself kept school 
in both these places. He had already begun to preach for the 
Calvinistic Methodists when, in December 1830, he went to 
London to take advant^c of the newly-opened university. 
In 1832 he settled as minister at Laugharne in Carmarthenshire, 
and the following year went to Edinburgh, where a special 
resolution of the senate allowed him to graduate at the end of 
his third session. He was now better able to further his plans 
for providing a trained ministry for his church. Previously, 
the success of the Methodist preachers had been due mainly to 
their natural gifts. Edwards made his home at Bala, and there, 
in 1837, with David Charles, his brother-in-law, he opened ii 
school, which ultimately became the denominational college 
for north Wales. He died on the T9th of July 1887. 

Edwards may fairly be called one of the makers of modem 
Wales, Through his hands there passed generation after genera- 
tion of preachers, who carried his influence to every corner of 
the principality. By fostering competitive meetings and by 
his writing.s, especially in Y Traethodydd (“ The Essayist ”), 
a quarterly magazine which he founded in 1845 and edited for 
ten years, he did much to inform and educate his countrymen 
on literary and theological subjects. A new college was built 
at Bala in 1867, for which he raised £10,000. His chief publica- 
tion was a noteworthy book on The Doctrine of the Atonement, cast 
in the form of a dialogue between master and pupil ; the treat- 
ment is forensic, and emphasis is laid on merit. It was due to him 
that the North and South Wales Calvinistic Methodist Associa- 
tions united to form an annual General Assembly ; he was its 
moderator in 1866 and again in 1876. He was successful in 
bringing the various churches of the Presbyterian order into 
closer touch with each other, and unwear^dng in his efforts to 
promote education for his countr^^men. 

See Bywyd a Llythyrau y Parch, {i.e. Life and Letters of the Rev.) 
Lewis Edwards, D.D., by his son T. C. Edwards. 

EDWARDS, RICHARD (r. 1523-1566), English musician and 
playwright, was born in Somersetshire, became a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1540, and took his M.A. degree 
in 1547. He was appointed in 1561 a gentleman of the chapel 
royal and master of the children, and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 
1564, where at Christmas in that year he produced a play which 
was acted bv his choir boys. On the 3rd of September 1566 
his play, Palamon and Arcite, was performed before Queen 
Elizabeth in the Hall of Christ Church, Oxford. Another 
play, Damon and Piihtas, tragic in subject but with scenes of 
vulgar farce, entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1567-8, appeared 
iii 1571 and was reprinted in 1582 ; it may be found in Dodsley’s 
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Old Plays, vol. and Ancient British Drama, vol. i. It is written 
in rhymed lines of rude construction, varying in length and 
neglecting the caesura. A number of the author’s shorter pieces 
are preserved in the Paradise of Dainty Devices, first published 
^ reprinted in the British Bibliographer, voL iii. ; 

the best known are the lines on May, the Amariiium Irae, and 
the Commendation of Music, which has the honour of furnishing 
a stanza to Romeo and Juliet. The Hisiorie of Damocles and 
Dionise is assigned to him in the 1 578 edition of the Paradise. 
Sir John Hawkins credited him with the part song In going to 
my lonely bed ” ; the words are certainly his, and probably 
the music. In his own day Edwards was highly esteemed. The 
fine poem, “ The Soul’s Knell,” is supposed to have been written 
by him when dying. 

See Grove's Diet, of Music (new edition) ; the Shakespeare Soc. 
Papers, vol. ii. art. vi. ; Ward, English Dram. Literature, vol. i. 

EDWARDS, THOMAS CHARLES (1837^1900), Welsh Non- 
conformist divine and educationist, was bom at Bala, Merioneth, 
on the 22nd of September 1837, the son of Lewis Edwards {q,v.). 
His resolve to become a minister was deepened by the revival of 
1858-1859. After taking his degrees at London (B.A. 1861, M.A. 
1862), he matriculated at St Alban Hall, Oxford, in October 
1862, the university having just been opened to dissenters. He 
obtained a scholarship at Lincoln College in 1864, and took a 
first class in the school of Literae Humaniores in 1866. He was 
especially influenced by Mark Pattison and Jowett,who counselled 
him to be true to the church of his father, in which he had already 
been ordained. Early in 1867 he became minister at Wind.sor 
Street, Liverpool, but left it to become first principal of the 
University College of Wales at Alxjrystwyth, which had been 
established through the efforts of Sir Hugh Owen and other 
enthusiasts. The college was opened with a sUiff of three pro- 
fessors and twenty-five students in October 1872, and for some 
years its career was chequered enough. Edwards, however, 
proved a skilful pilot, and his hold on the affection of the Welsh 
people enabled him to raise the college to a high level of efficiency. 
When it was destroyed by fire in 1885 he collected £25,000 to 
rebuild it ; the remainder of the necessary £40,000 being given by 
the government (£10,000) and l)y the people of Aberystwyth 
(£5000). In 1891 he gave up what had been the main work of 
his life to accept an undertaking that was even nearer his heart, 
the principalship of the theological college at Bala. A stroke of 
paralysis in 1894 fatally weakened him, but he continued at 
work till his death on the 22nd of March 1900. The Calvinistic 
Methodist Church of Wales l)estowed on him every honour in their 
possession, and he received the degreie of D.L). from the universities 
of Edinl)urgh (1887) and Wales (1898). His chief works were a 
Commentary on 1 Corinthians (1885), the Epistle to the Hebreivs 
(“Expositor’s Bible” series, 1888), and The God-Man (“Davies 
Lecture,” 1895). 

EDWARDSVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Madison 
county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the south-western part of the state, on 
Cahokia Creek, about j8 m. N.E. of St Louis. Pop. (1890) 3561 ; 
(1900) 4157, of whom 573 were foreign-bom. Edwardsville is 
served by the Toledo, St Louis & Western, the Wabash, the 
Litchfield k Madison, and the Illinois Terminal railw'ays, and is 
connected with St Louis by three electric lines. It has a Carnegie 
iibrary. The city’s principal manufactures are carriages, ploughs, 
brick, machinery, sanitary ware and plumber’s goods. Bitu- 
minous coal is extensively mined in the vicinity. Adjoining 
Edwardsville is the co-operative village Leclaire (unincorporated), 
with the factor)^ of the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Co., makers of 
plumber’s supplies, brass goods, sanitary fixtures, &c. ; the I 
village was founded in 1890 by Nelson O. Nelson (b. 1844), and 
nearly all of the residents are employed by the company of which 
he is the head ; they share to a certain extent in its profits, and are 
encouraged to own their own homes. The company supports a 
school, I.reclaire Academy, and has built a club-house, howling 
alleys, tennis-courts, base-ball grounds, <&:c. The first settlement 
on the site of Edwardsville was made in 1812, and in 1815 the 
town was laid out and named in honour of Ninian Edwards 
(1775-1833), the governor of the Illinois Territory (1809-1818), 


and later United States senator (1818-1824) ^^td governor of 
the state of Illinois (1826-1830). Edwardsville was incorporated 
in 1819 and received its present charter in 1872. 

EDWARDSVILLE, a borough of Luzerne county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., on the north branch of the Susquehanna river, 
adjoining Kingston and t!lose to the north-western limits of 
Wilkes-Barre (on the opposite side of the river), in the north- 
eastern part of the state ; the official name of the post office is 
Edwardsdale. Pop, (1890), 3284 ; (1900), 5165, of whom 2645 
were foreign-born, many being Welsh. It is served by the electric 
line of tlie Wilkes-Barre & Wyoming Valley Traction Co. Coal 
mining and brewing are the chief industries. Edwardsville was 
incorporated in 1884. 

EDWIN, Aeduini or Edwine (585-633), king of Northumbria, 
was the son of Ella of Deira. On the seizure of Deira by iEthel- 
frith of Bemicia (probably 605), Edwin was expelled and is said 
to have taken refuge with Cadfan, king of Gwynedd. After the 
battle of Chester, in which .^Ethelfrith defeated the Welsh, 
Edwin fled to Roedwald, the powerful king of East Anglia, who 
after some wavering espoused his cause and defeated and slew 
^thelfrith at the river Idle in 617. Edwin thereupon succeeded 
to the Northumbrian throne, driving out the sons of AEthelfrith. 
There is little evidence of external activity on the part of Edwin 
before 62 5. It is probable tliat the conquest of the Celtic kingdom 
of Elmet, a district in the neighbourhood of the modern Leeds, 
ruled over by a king named Cerdic (Ceredig) is to be referred to 
this period, and this may have led to the later quarrel with 
Cadwallon, king of (Jwynedd. Edwin seems also to have annexed 
Lindsey to his kingdom by 625. In this year he entered upon 
negotiations with Eadbald of Kent for a marriage with his sister 
iEthelberg. It was made a condition that Christianity should be 
tolerated in Northumbria, and accordingly Paulinas was con- 
secrated bishop by Justus in 625, and was sent to Northumbria 
with Aithelberg. According to Bede, Edwin was favourably 
disposed towards Christianity owing to a vision he had seen at the 
court of Roedwald, and in 626 he allowed Eanflcd, his daughter 
by .^thelberg, to be baptized. On the day of the birth of his 
daughter, the king’s life had been attempted by Eomer, an 
emissary of Cwichelm, king of Wessex. Preserved by the devotion 
of his thegn Lilia, Edwin vowed to become a Christian if victorious 
over his treacherous enemy. He was successful in the ensuing 
campaign, and abstained from the worship of tlic gods of his race. 
A letter of Pope Boniface helped to decide him, and after con- 
sulting his friends and counsellors, of whom the priest Coifi 
afterwards took a prominent part in destroying the temple at 
Goodmanham, he was baptized with his people and nobles at 
York, at Easter 627. In this town he granted Paulinus a sec, 
built a wooden church and began one of stone. Besides York, 
Yeavering and Maelmin in Bernicia, and Catterick in Deira, were 
the chief scenes of the work of Paulinus. It was the influence of 
Edwin which led to the conversion of Eorpwald of East Anglia. 
Bede notices the peaceful state of Britain at this time, and relates 
that Edwin was preceded on his progresses by a kind of standard 
like that borne before the Roman emperors. In 633 Cadwallon of 
North Wales and Penda of Mercia rose against Edwin and slew 
him at Hatfield near Doncaster. His kinsman Osric succeeded in 
Deira, and Eanfrith the son of ^Ethelfrith in Bemicia. Bede tells 
us that Edwin had subdued the islands of Anglesey and Man, and 
the Annales Cambriae record that he besieged Cadwallon (perhaps 
in 632) in the island of Glannauc (Puffin Island). He was definitely 
recognized as overlord by all the other Anglo-Saxon kings of his 
day except Eadbald of Kent. 

See Bedij, Bist. Eccl (cd. I^umxncr. Oxford, 1896), ii. 5, 9. ti. 12. 
13, 15, j 6, 18, 20; Nennhis (ed. San Martc, 1844), § 63 ; Vita S. 
Oswaidi, ix. Simeon of Durham (ed. Arnold, London, 1882-1885, 
vol, i. R.S.). - G. M. B.) 

EDWIN, JOHN (1749-1790), English actor, was bom in London 
on the loth of August 1749, the son of a watchmaker. As a 
youth, he appeared in the provinces, in minor parts ; and at 
iath in 1768 he formed a connexion with a Mrs Walmsley, a 
milliner, who bore him a son, but whom be afterwards deserted. 
His first London appearance was at the Haymarket in 1776 as 
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Flaw in Samuel Foote’s The Cozeners, but when George Colman 
took over the theatre he was given better parts and became its 
leading actor. In 1779 he was at Covent Garden, and played 
there or at the Haymarkct until his death on the 31st of OctobtT 
1 790, Ascribed to him are The Last Legacy of John Edwin, 1780 ; 
Edwin s Jests and Edwin s Pills to Purge Melancholy, 

His son, John Edwin (1768-1805), made a first appearance 
on the stage at the Haymarket as Hengo in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Bonduca in 1778, and from that time acted frequently 
with his father, and managed the private theatricals organized 
by his intimate friend Lord Barrymore at Wargrave, Berks. 
In 1791 he married Elizabeth Rebecca Richards, an actress 
already well known in juvenile parts, and played at the Hay- 
market and elsewhere thereafter with her. He died in Dublin 
on the 22nd of February 1805. His widow joined the Drury 
Lane company (then playing, on account of tlie fire of 1809, at 
the Lyceum), and took all the leading characters in the comedies 
of the day. She died on the 3rd of August 1854. 

EDWY (Eadwig), “The Fair” { c , 940-^59), king of thcj 
English, was the eldest son of King Edmund and ^Ifgifu, and 
succeeded his uncle Eadred in 955, when he was little more than 
fifteen years old. He was crowned at Kingston by Archbishop 
Odo, and his troubles began at the coronation feast. He had 
retired to enjoy the company of the ladies Aithelgifu (perhaps 
his foster-mother) and her daughter iElfgifu, whom the king 
intended to marry. The nobles resented tlie king’s withdrawal, 
and he was induced by Dunstan and Cynesige, bishop of Lichfield, 
to return to the feast. Edwy naturally resented this inter- 
ference, and in 957 Dunstan was driven into exile. By the year 
956 Ailfgifu had become the king’s wife, but in 958 Archbishop 
Odo of (Canterbury secured their separation on the ground of 
their being too clo.sely akin. Edwy, to judge from the di.s- 
proportionately large numbers of charters issued during his 
reign, seems to have been weakly lavish in the granting of 
privileges, and soon the chief men of Mercia and Northumbria 
were disgusted by his partiality for Wessex. The result was 
that in the year 957 his brother, the Aitheling Edgar, was chosen 
as king by the Mercians and Northumbrians. It is probable 
that no actual conflict took place, and in 959, on Edwy’s death, 
Edgar acceded peaceably to the combined kingdoms of Wessex, 
Mercia and Northumbria. 

Authoritiks. Snxnn Chronicle (ed. Earle and Plummer, Oxford), 
ann, ; Memorials of St Dunstan (ed. Stubbs, Rolls Scries) ; 
William of Malmesbury, Cesta regum (cd. Stubbs, Rolls Series) ; 
Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, vol. ii. No.s. 932-1046 ; Florence of 
Worcester. 

EECKHOUT, GERBRAND VAN DEN (1621-1674), Dutch 
painter, born at Amsterdam on the iqth of August 1621, entered 
earl\' into the studio of Rembrandt. Though a companion 
pupil to F. Bol and Govaert Flinck, he was inferior to both in 
skill and in the extent of his practice ; yet at an early period 
he assumed Rembrandt’s manner with such success that his 
pictures were confounded with those of his master ; and, even 
in modern days, the “ Resurrection of the Daughter of Jairus,” 
in the Berlin museum, and the “ Presentation in the Temple,” 
in the Dresden gallery, have been held to represent worthily 
the style of Rembrandt. As evidence of the fidelity of Eeckhout’s 
imitation we may cite his “ Presentation in the Temple,” at 
Berlin, which is executed after Rembrandt’s print of 1630, and 
his Tobit with the Angel,” at Brunswick, which is composed 
on the same background as Rembrandt’s “ Philosopher in 
‘J’hought.” Eeckhout not merely copies the subjects ; he also 
lakes the sliapes, the figures, the Jewish dress and the pictorial 
effects of his master. It is difficult to form an exact judgment 
of Eeckhout’s qualities at the outset of his career. His earliest 
pieces arc probably those in which he more faithfully reproduced 
Rembrandt’s peculiarities. Exclusively his is a tinge of green 
in shadows marring the harmony of the work, a certain gaudiness 
of jarring tints, uniform surface and a touch more quick than 
subtle. Besides the pictures already mentioned wc should class 
amongst early productions on this account the “ Woman taken 
in Adultery,” at Amsterdam ; Anna presenting her Son to the 
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High Priest,” in the Louvre ; the Epiphany,” at Turin ; and 
the “ Circumcision,” at C^sscl. Eeckhout matriculated early 
in the Gild of Amsterdam. A likeness of a lady at a dressing- 
table with a string of beads, at Vienna, bears the date of 1643, 
and proves that the master at this time possessed more imitative 
skill than genuine mastery over nature. As he grew older he 
succeeded best in portraits, a very fair example of which is that 
of the historian Dappers (1669), in the Stadel collection. Eeck- 
hout occasionally varied his style so as to recall in later years the 
“ small masters ” of the Dutch school. Waagen justly draws 
attention to his following of Terburg in “ Gambling Soldiers,” 
at Stafford House, and a ‘‘ Soldiers’ Merrymaking,” in the collec- 
tijn of the marquess of Bute. A “ Sportsman with Hounds,” 
probably executed in 1670, now in the Vander Hoo gallery’', and 
a ‘‘Group of Children with Goats” (1671), in the Hermitage, 
hardly exhibit a trace of the artist’s first education. Amongst 
the best of Eeckhout’s works “ Christ in the Temple ” (1662), 
at Munich, and the “ Haman and Mordecai ” of 1665, at Luton 
House, occupy a good place. Eeckhout died at Amsterdam on 
the 22nd of Clctober 1674. 

EEL, The common freshwater eel (Lat. anguilla ; 0. Eng. 
cel) belongs to a group of soft-rayed fishes distinguished by the 
presence of an opening to the air-bladder and the absence of 
the pelvic fins. With its nearest relatives it forms the family 
Muraenidae, all of which are of elongated cylindrical form. 
The peculiarities of the eel are the rudimentary scales buried 
in the skin, the well-developed pectoral fins, the rounded tail fin 
continuous with the dorsal and ventral fins. Only one other 
species of the family occurs in British waters, namely, the conger, 
which is usually much larger and lives in the sea. Jn the conger 
the eyes are larger than in the eel, and the ui)i)er jaw overlaps 
the lower, whereas in the eel the lower jaw proj(*cts beyond the 
upper. Both species arc voracious and predatory, and feed 
on almost any animal food they (!an obtain, living or dead. 
The conger is especially fond of stjuid or otlier Cephalopoda. , 
while the eel greedily devours carrion. The common eel ocenr.^'. 
in all the rivers and fresh waters of Europe, except those draining 
towards the Arctic Ocean, the Black Sea and the Caspian S(*ii. 
It also occurs on the Atlantic side of North America. 'I’he 
conger has a wider range, extending from the western and 
.southern shores of Britain and Ireland to the East Indian Archi- 
pelago and Japan. It is common in the Mediterranean. 

The ovaries of the eel resemble somewhat tliose of the salmon in 
structure, not forming closed sacs, as in the majority of Telcoslei, 
but consisting of laminae exposed to the body cavity. The 
laminae in which the eggs arc produced are very numerous, and 
arc attached transversely by their inner edges to a membranous 
band running nearly the whole length of the body-cavity. 'J’he 
majority of the eels captured for market arc females with the 
ovaries in an immature condition. The male eel was first dis- 
covered in 1873 by Syrski at Trieste, the testis being described l)y 
him as a lobed elongated organ, in the same relative position as 
the ovary in the female, surrounded by a smooth surface without 
laminae. He did not find ripe spermatozoa. He discovered the 
male by examining small specimens, all the larger being female. 
L. Jacoby, a later observer, found no males exceeding 19 in. in 
length, while the female may reach a length of 39 in. or morei 
Dr C. G. J. Petersen, in a paper published in 1896, states that fii 
Denmark two kinds of eels are distinguished by the fishermen, 
namely, yellow eels and sih'er eels. The silver eels are further 
distinguished by the shape of the snout and the size of the eyes. 
The snout in front of the eyes is not flat, as in the yellow eels, but 
high and compressed, and therefore appears more pointed, while 
the eyes are much larger and directed outwards. In both kinds 
there are males and females, but Petersen shows tliat the yellow 
eels change into silver eels when they migrate to the sea. 'I’he 
sexual organs in the silver cels arc more developed than in the 
yellow eels, and the former have almost or entirely ceased to take 
food. The male silver eels are from ii^ to 19 in. in length, 
the females from 16 J to about 39 in. It is evident, therefore, 
that if eels only spawn once, they do not all reach the same size 
when they become sexually mature. The male conger was first 
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described in 1879 by Hermes, who obtained a ripe specimen 
in the Berlin Aquarium. I’his specimen was not quite ft. 
in length, and of the numerous males which have been identified 
at the Plymouth I-aboratory, none exceeded this length. The 
large numbers of conger above this size caught for the market 
are all immature females. Female conger of 5 or 6 ft. in length 
and weighing from 30 to 50 lb are common enough, and occasion- 
ally they exceed these limits. The largest recorded was 8 ft. 3 in. 
long, and weighed 128 lb. 

There is every reason to believe that eels and conger spawn 
but once in their lives, and die soon after they have discharged 
their generative products. When kept in aquaria, both male 
and female conger are vigorous and voracious. The males 
sooner or later cease to feed, and attain to the sexually mature 
condition, emitting ripe milt wben handled and gently squeezed. 
They live in this condition five or six months, taking no food 
and showing gradual wasting and disease of the bodily organs. 
The eyes and skin l)ecome ulcerated, the sight is entirely lost, 
and the bones become soft through loss of lime. The females 
also after a time cease to feed, and live in a fasting condition 
for five or six months, during which time the ovaries develop 
and reach great size and weight, while the bones become soft 
and the teetli disappear. The female, however, always dies in 
confinement before the ova arc perfectly ripe and before they 
are liberated from the ovarian tissue. The absence of some 
necessary condition, perhaps merely of the pressure which exists 
at the bottom of the sea, evidently prevents the complete 
development of the ovary. The invariable death of the fish in 
the same almost ripe condition leads to the conclusion that under 
normal conditions the fish dies after the mature ova have been 
discharged. G. B. Grassi states that he obtained ripe male eels, 
and ripe specimens of Muraena, another genus of the family, 
in the whirlpools of the Strait of Messina. A ripe female Muraena 
has also been described at Zanzibar, Gravid female cels, i.f. 
specimens with ovaries greatly enlarged, have been occasionally 
ol)lained in fresh water, but there is no doubt that, normally, 
sexual maturity is attained only in the sea. 

Until recent years nothing was known from direct observation 
concerning the reproduction of the common eel or any species 
of the family. It was a well-known fact that large eels migrated 
towards the sea in autumn, and that in the spring small trans- 
parent eels of 2 in. in length and upwards were common on the 
shore under stones, and ascended rivers and streams in vast 
swarms. It was reasonable, therefore, to infer that the mature 
cels spawned in the sea, and that there the young were developed. 

A group of peculiar small fishes were, however, known which 
were called Leptoccphali, from the small proportional size of 
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the head. The first of these described was captured in 1763 
near Holyhead, and became the type of Z.. Morrisii, other 
specimens of which have been taken either near the shore or at 
the surface of the sea. Other forms placed in the same genus 
had been taken by surface fishing in the Mediterranean and in 


tropical ocean currents. The chief peculiarities of Leptocephali, 
in addition to the smallness of the head, are their ribbon-like 
shape and their glassy transparency during life. The body is 
flattened from side to side, and broad from the dorsal to tlie 
ventral edge. Like the eels, they are destitute of pelvic fins, 
and no generative organs have been olxserved in them (see fig.). 

In 1864 the American naturalist, 1 '. N. Gill, published the con- 
clusion that L. Morrisii was the young or larva of the conger, and 
Leptocephali generally the young stages of species of Muracnidac, 
In 1886 this conclusion was confirmed from direct observation 
by Vves Delagc, who kept alive in a tank at RoscofT a specimen 
of L. Morrisiiy and saw it gradually transformed into a young 
conger. From 1887 to 1892 Professor Grassi and Dr ( iilandruccio 
carried on careful and successful researches into the development 
of tlie Leptocephali at Catania, in Sicily. The specimens were 
captured in considerable numbers in the harbour, and the 
transformation of L. Morrisii into young conger, and of various 
other forms of Leptoccphalus into other genera of Muraenidae, 
such as Muraena, Congromuraena and OphichiJiys, was observed. 
In 1894 the same authors published the announcement that 
another species of Leptoccphalus, namely, L. brevirostris, was 
the larva of the common cel. This larval form was captured 
in numbers with other Leptocephali in the strong currents of 
the Strait of Messina. In the metamorphosis of all Leptocephali 
a great reduction in size occurs. The L, brevirostris reaches a 
length of 8 cm., or a little more than 2^ in., while the perfectly- 
formed young eel is 2 in. long or a little more. 

The Italian naturalists have also satisfied themselves that 
certain pelagic fish eggs originally described by Raflaele at Naples 
are the eggs of Muraenidae, and that among them arc tht; eggs 
of Conner and Anguilla. They believe that these eggs, although 
free in the water, remain usually near the bottom at great 
depths, and that fertilization takes place under similar conditions. 
No fish eggs of the kind to which reference is here made have 
yet been obtained on the British coasts, althougli conger and 
eels are so abundant there. Raflaele described and figured tlie 
larva newly hatched from one of the eggs under consideration, 
and it is evident that this larva is tlie earliest stage of a 
Leptocephttlus, 

Although young eels, some of them more or less flat and 
transparent, are common enough on the coasts of Great Britain 
and north-western Europe in spring, neither eggs nor specimens 
of Leptoccphalus brevirostris have yet been Uikcn in the North 
Sea, English Ghaimel or other shallow waters in the neighbour- 
hood of the British Islands, or in the Baltic. Marked cels have 
lieen proved to migrate from the inmost part of the Baltic to 
the Kattegat. Recently, however, search has been made for the; 
larvae in the more distant and deeper portions of the Atlantic 
Ocean. In May 1904 a true larval specimen was taken at the 
surface south-west of the Faeroe Islands, and another was taken 
40 m. north by west of Achill Head, Ireland. In 1905 numbers 
were taken in deep) water in the Atlantic. The evidence at present 
available indicates that the spawning of mature cels takes place 
beyond the too fathom line, and that the young eels which reach 
the coast are already a year old. As eels, both young and old, 
arc able to live for a long time out of water and’ have the habit 
of travelling at night over land in wet grass and ih damp weather, 
there is no difficulty in explaining their presence in wells, ponds 
or other isolated bodies of fresh water at any distance from 
the .sea. 

Sec “ The Eel Question," Report U.S. Commissioner of Fisheries 
for 1879 (Washington. 1882); J. T. Cunningham, ‘‘Reproduction 
and Development ol the Conger," Journ, Mar. Biol, Assn. vol. ii. ; 
C. G. J. Petersen, Report Dan. liinl. Station, v. (1894) ; 0 . 13 . Grassi, 
Quart. Journ. Mic. Set. vol. xxxix. (1897). (J. T. C.) 

EFFENDI (a Turkish word, corrupted from the Gr. avOivri]^, 
a lord or master), a title of respect, equivalent to the English 
“ sir,” in the Turkish empire and some other eastern countries. 
It follows tlie personal name, when that is used, and is generally 
given to members of the learned professions, and to government 
officials who have no higher rank, such as Bey, Pa.sha, 8:c. It 
may also indicate a definite office, as Hakim effendi,cl\\t{ physician 
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to the sultan. The possessive form effendim (my master) is used 
by servants and in formal intercourse. 

EPnOIES, WaNUMENTAL. An “ effigy (Lat. effigies, from 
fffingerfj to fashion) is, in general, a material image or likeness 
of a person ; and the practice of hanging or burning people 
“ in effigy,^’ i,e, their semblance only, preserves the more general 
sense of the word. Such representations may be portraits, 
caricatures or models. But, apart from general usages of the 
term (see e,g. Wax Figures), it is more particularly applied in 
the history of art to a particular class of sculptured figures, in 
the flat or the round, associated with Christian sepulchral 
monuments, dating from the 12th century. The earliest of these 
attempts at commemorative portraiture were executed in low 
relief upon coffin-lids of stone or purbeck marble, some |)ortions 
of the designs for the most part being executed by means of 
incised lines, cut upon the raised figure. Gradually, with the 
increased size and the greater architectural dignity of monu- 
mental striK’tures, effigies attained to a high rank as works of 
art, so that before the close of the 13th century very noble 
examples of figures of this order are found to have been executed 
in full relief ; and, about the same period, similar figures also 
began to be engraved, cither upon monumental slabs of stone 
or marble, or upon plates of metal, which were affixed to the 
surfaces of slabs that were laid in the pavements of (ihurchcs. 

Engraved plates of this class, known as “ Brasses (see 
Brasses, Monumental), continued in favour until the era of 
the Reformation, and in recent times their use has been revived. 
It seems probable that the introduction and the prevalence of 
flat engraved memorials, in place of commemorative effigies in 
relief, was due, in the first instance, to the inconvenience re- 
sulting from increasing numbers of raised stones on the pavement 
of churches ; while the comparatively small cost of engraved 
plates, their high artistic capabilities, and their durability, 
combined to secure for them the popularity they unquestionably 
enjoyed. If considerably less numerous than contemporary 
incised slabs and engraved brasses, effigies sculptured in relief — 
with some exceptions in full relief — continued for centuries to 
constitute the most important features in many medieval 
monuments. In the 13th century, their origin being apparently 
derived from the endeavour to combine a monumental effigy 
with a monumental cross upon the same sepulchral stone 
(whether in sculpture or by incised lines), parts only of the 
human figure sometimes were represented, such as the head or 
bust, and occasionally also the feet ; in some of the early ex- 
amples of this curious class the cross symbol was not introduced, 
and after awhile half-length figures became common. 

Except in very rare instances, that most important element, 
genuine face-portraiture, is not to be looked for, in even the 
finest sculptured effigies, earlier than about the middle of the 
15th century. In works of the highest order of art, indeed, the 
memorials of personages of the most exalted rank, effigies from 
an early period in their existence may be considered occasionally 
to have been portraits properly so called ; and yet even in such 
works as these an approximately correct general resemblance 
but too frequently appears to have been all that was contemplated 
or desired. At the same time, in the earliest monumental 
effigies wc possess contemporaiy examples of vestments, costume,^ 
armour, weapons, royal and knightly insignia, and other personal 
appointments and a(x;essories, in all of which accurate fidelity 
has been certainly observed with scrupulous care and minute 
exactness. Thus, since the monumental effigies of England 
are second to none in artistic merit, while they have been pre- 
serv^ed in far greater numbers, and generally in better condition 
than those in other countries, they represent in unbroken 
continuity an unrivalled series of original personal representa- 
tions of successive generations, very many of them being, in 

’ It is well known that the costume of effigies nf?arly always 
represented what was actually worn by the remains of the person 
commemorated, when prepared for interment and when lying in 
state ; and, in like manner, the aspect of the lifeless countenance, 
even if not designedly reproduced by medieval “image" makers, 
may long have exercised a powerful influence upon their ideas of 
consistent monumental portraiture. 


the most significant acceptation of that term, veritable con- 
temporaneous portraits. 

Once esteemed to be simply objects of antiquarian curiosity, 
and either altogether disregarded or too often subjected to 
injurious indignity, the monumental effigies in England long 
awaited the formation of a just estimate of their true character 
and their consequent worth in their capacity as authorities for 
face-portraiture. In the original contract for the construction 
of the monument at Warwick to Richard Beauchamp, the fifth 
earl, who died in 1439, it is provided that an effigy of the deceased 
noble should be executed in bronze gilt, with all po.ssible care, 
by the most skilful and experienced artists of the time ; and 
the details of the armour and the ornaments of the figure arc 
specified with minute precision. It is remarkable, however, 
that the effigy itself is described only in the general and inde- 
finite terms— “ an image of a man armed.” There is no provision 
that the efligy should be “ an image ” of the carl ; and much 
Jess is anything said as to its being such a counterfeit pre- 
sentment ” of the features and person of the living man, as the 
contemporaries of Shakespeare had learned to expect in what 
they would accept as true portraiture. The efligy, almost as 
perfect as when it left the sculptor’s hands, still bears witness, 
as well to the conscientious care wdth which the conditions of 
the contrat!t were fulfilled, as to the eminent ability of the artist.s 
employed. So complete is the representation of the armour, 
that this effigy might l)e considered actually to have been 
equipped in the carl’s own favourite suit of the finest Milan steel. 
I’he ca.st of the figure also was evidently studied from what the 
earl had been when in life, and the countenance is sufficiently 
marked and endowed with the unmistakable attributes of 
personal character. Possibly such a resemblance may have 
been the highest aim in the image-making of the period, some- 
what before tlie middle of the 15th century. Three-quarters 
of a century later, a decided step towards fidelity in true 
portraiture is shown to have been taken, when, in his will (1510 
A.D.), Henry VII. spoke of the effigies of himself and of his late 
queen, Elizabeth of York, to be executed for their monument, 
as ** an image of our figure and another of hers.” The exi.sting 
effigies in the Beauchamp chapel and in Henry Vll.’s chapel, 
with the passages just quoted from the contract made by the 
executors of the Lancastrian earl, strikingly illustrate the gradual 
development of the idea of true person^ portraiture in monu- 
mental effigies, during the course of the 15th and at the 
commencement of the 16th century’ in England. 

Study of the royal effigies still preserved mu.st commence in 
Worcester Cathedral with tliat of King John. This earliesi 
example of a scries of effigies of which the hi.storical value has 
never yet been duly appreciated is rude as a w^ork of art, and yet 
there is on it the impress of such individuality as demonstrates 
that the sculptor did his best to represent the king. Singular!}* 
fine as achievements of the sculptor's art are the effigies of 
Henry III., Queen Eleanor of Castile, and her ill-fated son 
Edward II., the two fonner in Westminster Abl)ey, the last in 
Gloucester cathedral ; and of their fidelity also as portraits no 
doubt can be entertained. In like manner the effigies of 
Edward III. and his queen Philippa, and those of their grandson 
Richard II. and his first consort, Anne of Bohemia (all at 
Westminster), and of their other grandson, Henry of Lancaster, 
with his second consort, Joan of Navarre, at Canterbur}’— all 
convince us that they are true portraits. Next follow the effigies 
of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, — to be succeeded, and 
the royal series to be completed, by the effigies of Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Stuart, all of them in Westminster Abbey. Ver}’ 
instructive would be a close comparison between the two last- 
named works and the painted portraits of the rival queens, 
especially in the case of Mary, the pictures of whom differ so 
remarkably from one another. 

As the 15th century advanced, the rank of the personage 
represented and the character of the art that distinguishes any 
effigy goes far to determine its portrait qualities. Still later, 
when more exact face-portraiture had b^ome a recognized 
dementy sculptors must be supposed to have aimed at the 
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production of such resemblance as their art would enable them 
to give to their works ; and accordingly , when we compare 
effigies with painted portraits of the same personages^ we find 
that they corroboratje one another. The prevalence of por- 
traiture in the effigies of the i6th and 17th centuries^ when ^eir 
art generally underwent a palpable decline^ by no means raises 
all works of this class, or mdeed the majority of them, to the 
dignity of true portraits ; on the contrary, in these effigies, as 
in those of earlier periods, it is the character of the art in each 
particular example that affects its merit, value and authority 
as a portrait. In judging of these latter effigies, however, we 
must estimate them by the standard of art of their own era ; 
and, as a general rule, the effigies that are the best as works of 
art in their own class are the best also and the most faitliful in 
their portraiture. The earlier effigies, usually produced without 
any express aim at exact portraiture, as we now employ that 
expression, have nevertheless strong claims upon our veneration. 
Often their sculpture is very noble ; and even when they are 
rudest as works of art, there is rarely lacking a rough grandeur 
about them, as exhibited in the fine bold figure of Fair 
Rosamond son, Earl William of the Long Sword, wliich reposes 
in such dignified serenity in his own cathedral at Salisbury. 
These effigies may not bring us closely face to face witli remote 
generations, but tJiey do place before us true images of wluit the 
men and women of those generations were. 

Observant students of monumental effigies will not fail to 
appreciate the singular felicity with which tlic medieval sculptors 
adjasted their compositions to the recumbent position in which 
their ** images ” necessarily liad to be placed. Equally worthy 
of notice is the manner in which many monumental effigies, 
particularly those of comparatively early date, are found to have 
assumed an aspect neither living nor lifeless, and yet impressively 
life-like. The sound judgment also, and the good taste of those 
early sculptors, were signally exemplified in their excluding, 
almost without exception, the more extraivagant fashions in 
the costume of their era from their monumental sculpture, and 
introducing only the simpler but not less characteristic styles 
of dress and appointments. Monumental effigies, as commonly 
understood, represent recumbent figures, and the accessories 
of the effigies themselves have been adjusted to that position. 
With the exceptions when they appear on one side resting on 
the elbow (as in the case of Thomas Owen (d. 1598) and Sir 
Thomas Heskett (d. 1605), both in Westminster Abbey), these 
effigies lie on their backs, and as a general rule (except in the case 
of episcopal figures represented in the act of l)encdiclion, or of 
princes and warriors who sometimes. hold a sceptre or a sword) 
their hands are uplifted and conjoined as in supplication. The 
crossed-legged attitude of numerous armed effigies of the era of 
mail-armour hats been supposed to imply the personages so 
represented to have been crusaders or Knights of the Temple ; 
but in either case the supposition is unfounded and inconsistent 
with unquestionable facts. Much beautiful feeling is conveyed by 
figures of ministering angels being introduced as in the act of 
supporting and smoothing the pillows or cushions that are placed 
in very many instances to give support to the heads of the re- 
cumbent effigies. The animals at the feet of these effigies, 
which frequently have an heraldic significance, enabled the 
sculptors, with ^ual propriety and effectiveness, to overcome 
one of the special difficulties in.separable from the recumbent 
position. In general, monumental e^ies were carved in stone 
or marble, or cast in bronze, but occasionally they were of wood : 
such is the effigy of Robert Curthose, son of William I. (d. 1135), 
whose altar tomb in Gloucester cathedral was probably set up 
about 1320. 

In addition to recumbent statues, upright figures must receive 
notice here, especially those set in wall-monuments in churches 
mainly. These usually consisted in half-length figures, seen 
full-face, placed in a recess within an architectural setting more 
or less elaborate. They belong mainly to the x6th and X7th 
centuries. Among the many examples in old St Paul’s cathedral 
(destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666) were those of Dean Colet 
(d. 1519), William Aubrey (1595) and Alexander Nowell (d. 1601). 


In St Giles’s, Oipplcgate, is the similarly designed effigy of John 
Speed (d. 1629) ; while that of John Stow (d. 1605) is a full- 
length, seated figure. This, like the figure of Thomas Owen, is 
in alabaster, but since its erection has always been described 
as terra-cotta —a material which came into considerable favour 
fur the purpose of busts and half-lengtlrs towards the end of the 
i6th century, imported, of course, from abroad. Sometimes 
the stone monuments were painted to resemble life, as in the 
monumtmts to Shakespeare and John Combe (the latter now 
over-painted white), in Holy Trinity Church, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Biuliooraphy. — A mong the more noteworthy publications aro 
the following : MonunwtUal in Quat Britain (Normaa 

Conquest to lienry VUl.), by C. A. Stothard, folio (Umdon, 1876) ; 
The Bentmhent Monumental E/fif^ies in Northamptonshire, liy A. 
Hartshome (410, London, 1867-1876); Sepulchral Memorials 
(Northamptonshire), by W. H. Hyott (lolio, London. 1837) ; Ancient 
Sepulchral Effigies and Monumental Sculpture of Devon, by W. H, 
Rogers (4I0, Exeter, 1877) ; The Ancient Sepulchral Monuments 
of Essex, ed, by C. M. Carlton (410, Chelmsford, i8yo) ; and other 
works dealing with the subject according lo counties. Of particular 
value l.<5 the Eepoti of the Sepulchral Monuments Committee of ttie 
Society of Antiquaries, laboriously compiled at the requcBt of the 
Olticc of Works, arranged (i) personally and chronologically, and 
(2) locally (1872). (C. B. ; M. 11. S.) 

EGAN, PIERCE (1772-1849), English .sporting writer, was bom 
in London in 1772. Ho began life as sporting reporter for the 
newspapers, and was soon recognized as tlie best of his day. In 
1814 he wrote, set and printed a l)Ook about the relations of the 
prince regent (afterwards George IV.) and Miss Robinson, called 
The Mistress of Royalty ^ or the Loves of Florizel and Perdita, But 
his best-known work h Life in London^ or Days and Nights of Jerry 
Hawthorne and his Elegant Friend Corintitian Tom (1821), a book 
describing tlie amusements of sporting men, with illustrations by 
Cruikshank. This l>ook took the popular fancy and was one of 
Thackeray’s early favourites (see his Roundabout Papers), It 
was repeatedly imitated, and several dramatic versions were 
produced in London. A sequel containing more of country sports 
and misadventures probably suggested Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers, In 1824 Pierce Egan^s Life in London and Sporting 
Guide was started, a weekly newspaper afterwards incorporated 
with BeWs Life, Among his numerous other books arc Doxiana 
(1818), Life of an Actor (1824), Book of Sports (1832), and the 
Pilgrims of the Thames (1838). Egan died at Pcntonville on the 
3rd of August 1849. 

His son, Pierce Egan (1814-1880), illustrated his own and his 
father’s books, and wrote a score of novels of varying merit, of 
which The Snake in the Grass (1858) is purliaps the best. 

EGBO, a secret society flourishing chiefly among the Efiks of 
the Calabar district, West Africa. Egbo or Ekpd is a mysterious 
spirit who lives in the jungle and is supposed to preside at the 
ceremonies of the society. Only males can join, boys being 
initiated about the age of puberty. Members arc bound by oath 
of secrecy, and fees on entrance arc payable. The Egbo-men are 
ranked in seven or nine grades, for promotion to each of which 
fresh initiation ceremonies, fees and oaths are necessary. The 
society c( 3 mbines a kind of freemasonry with political and law- 
enforcing aims. For instance any member wronged in an Egbo 
district, that is one dominated by the society, has only to address 
an Egbo-man or beat the Egbo drum in the Egbo-house, or 
** blow Egbo ” as it is called, i,e. sound the Egbo horn before the 
hut of the wrong-doer, and the whole machinery of the society is 
put in force to see ju.stice done. P ormerly the society earned as 
bad a name as most secret sects, from the barbarous customs 
mingled with its rites ; but the British authorities have been able 
to make use of it in enforcing order and helping on civilization. 
The Egbo-house, an oblong building; like the nave of a church, 
usually stands in tlie middle of the villages. The walls are of clay 
elaborately painted inside and ornamented with clay figures in 
relief. Inside are wooden images, sometimes of an obscene 
nature, to which reverence is paid. Much social importance 
attaches to the highest ranks of Egbo-mcn, and it is said that vc:^ 
lazge sums, sometimes more than a tliousand pounds, are paid 
to attain these dignities. At certain festivals in the year the 
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Egbo-men wear black wooden masks with horns which it is death 
for any woman to look on. 

See Mary H. Kingsley, West African Studies (1901) *, Rev. Robt. 
H. Nassau, Fetichism %n West Africa (1904) ; C. Partridge, Cross 
River Natives (1905). 

EGEDE, HANS (1686-1758), Norwegian missionary, was born 
in the vogtship of Senjen, Norway, on the 31st of January 1686. 
He studied at the university of Copenhagen, and in 1706 became 
pastor at Vaagen in the Lofoten islands, but the study of the 
chronicles of the northmen having awakened in him the desire to 
visit the colony of Northmen in Greenland, and to convert them 
to Christianity, he resigned his charge in 1717 ; and having, after 
great difficulty, obtained the sanction and help of the Danish 
government in his enterprise, he set sail with three ships from 
Bergen on the 3rd of May 1721, accompanied by his wife and 
children. He landed on the west coast of Greenland on the 3rd of 
July, but found to his dismay that the Northmen were entirely 
superseded by the Eskimo, in whom he had no particular interest, 
and whose language he would be able to master, if at all, only after 
years of study. But, though compelled to endure for some years 
great privations, and at one time to see the result of his labours 
almost annihilated by the ravages of small-pox, he remained 
resolutely at his post. He founded the colony of Godthaab, and 
soon gained the affections of the people. He converted many of 
them to Christianity, and established a considerable commerce 
with Denmark. Ill-health compelling him to return homo in 
1736, he was made principal of a seminary at Copenhagen, in 
which workers were trained for the Greenland mission ; and from 
1740 to 1747 he was superintendent of the mission. He died on 
the 5th of November 1758. He is the author of a book on the 
natural history of (Greenland. 

His work in Greenland was continued, on his retirement, by 
his son Paul Egede (1708-1789), who afterwards returned to j 
Denmark and succeeded his father as superintendent of the | 
Greenland mission. Paul Egede also became professor of 
theology in the mission seminary. He published a Greenland- 
Danish-Latin dictionary (1750), Greenland grammar (1760) and 
Greenland catechism (1756). In 1766 he completed the transla- 
tion begun by his father of the New Testament into the Green- 
land tongue ; and in 1787 he translated Thomas a Kempis. In 
1789 he published a journal of his life in Greenland. 

EGER, AQIBA (1761-1837), Jewish scholar, was for the last 
twenty-five years of his life rabbi of Posen. He was a rigorous 
casuist of the old school, and his chief works were legal notes on 
the Talmud and the code of Qaro {q^v.). He believed that 
religious education was enough, and thus opposed the party w’hich 
favoured secular schools. He was a determined foe of the 
reform movement, which began to make itself felt in his 
lime. 

EGER (Czech, Cheh)^ a town of Bohemia, Austria, 148 m. 
W.N.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 23,665. It is situated 
on the river E^er, at the foot of one of the spurs of the Fichtel- 
gebirge, and lies in the centre of a German district of about 
40,000 inhabitants, who are distinguished from the surrounding 
population by their costumes, language, manners and customs. 
On a rock, to the N.W. of the town, lies the Burg or Castle, 
built probably in the 12th century, and now in ruins. It 
possesses a massive black tower, built of blocks of lava, and in 
the courtyard is an interesting chapel, in Romanesque style with 
fantastic ornamentations, which was finished in the 13th ccntur>^ 
In the banquet-room of this castle Wallenstein’s officers Terzky, 
Kinsky, Ulo and Neumann were assassinated a few hours before 
Wallenstein himself was murdered by Captain Devereux. The 
murder took place on the 25th of February 1634 in the town- 
house, which was at that time the burgomaster’s house. The 
rooms occupied by Wallenstein have been transformed since 1872 
into a museum, which contains many historical relicr. and 
antiquities of the town of Eger. The handsome and imposing St 
Nicholas church was built in the 13th century and restored in 
1892. There is a considerable textile industry, together with the 
manufacture of shoes, machinery and milling. Eger was the 
birthplace of the novelist and playwright Braun von Braunthal 


(1802-1866). About 3 m. N.W. of Eger is the well-known 
watering place of Franzensbad (^.v.), 

The district of Eger was in 870 included in the new margraviate 
of East Franconia, which belonged at first to the Babenbergs, but 
from 906 to the counts of Vohburg, who took the title of margraves 
of Eger. By the marriage, in 1149, of Adela of Vohburg with 
the emperor Frederick I., Eger came into the possession of the 
house of Swabia, and remained in the hands of the emperors 
until the T3th century. In 1265 it was taken by Ottakar II. of 
Bohem ia, who retained it for eleven years. After being repeatedly 
transferred from the one power to the other, according to the 
preponderance of Bohemia or the empire, the town and territory 
were finally incorporated with Bohemia in 1350, after the 
Bohemian king became the emperor Charles IV. Several im- 
perial privileges, however, continued to be enjoyed by the town 
till 1849. It suffered severely during the Hussite war, during the 
Swedish invasion in 1631 and 1647, and in the War of the Austrian 
Succession in 1742. 

Sec Drivok, Alt ere Geschichie der deutschen Reichstadt K{fer und 
des Reichsgehietes Egerland (Leipzig, 1875). 

EGER (Ger. Erlau, Med. Lat. Agria), a town of Hungary, 
capital of the county of Heves, 90 m. E.N.E. of Budapest by rail. 
Pop. (1900) 24,650. It is beautifully situated in the valley of the 
river Eger, an affluent of the Theiss, and on the eastern outskirts 
of the Matra mountains. Eger is the see of an archbishopric, 
and owing to its numerous ecclesiastical buildings has received 
the name of ‘‘ the Hungarian Rome.” Amongst the principal 
buildings are the beautiful cathedral in the Italian style, with a 
handsome dome 130 ft. high, erected in 1831-1834 by the arch- 
bishop Ladislaus Pyrker (1772-1847) j the church of the Brothers 
of Mercy, opposite which is a handsome minaret, 115 ft. high, 
the remains of a mosque dating from the Turkish occupation, 
other Roman Catholic churches, and an imposing Greek church. 
The archiepiscopal palace ; the Jyceum^ with a good librar}^ and 
an astronomical observatory ; the seminary for Roman priests ; 
and the town-hall arc all noteworthy. On an eminence N.K. of 
the town, laid out as a park, are the ruins of the old fortress, and 
a monument of Stephen Dob6, the heroic defender of the town 
against the assaults of the Turks in 1552. The chief occupation of 
the inhabitants is the cultivation of the vinej^ards of the surround- 
ing hills, which produce the red Erlauer wine, one of the best in 
Hungary. To the S.W. of Eger, in the same county of Heves, 
is situated the town of Gyongyos (pop. 15,878). It lies on the 
south-western outskirts of the Matra mountains, and carries on a 
brisk trade in the Erlauer wine, which is produced throughout the 
district. The Hungarians defeated the Austrians at Gyongyos on 
the 3rd of April 1849. To the S.W. of Gyongyos is situated the 
old town of Hatvan (pop. 9698), which is now a busy railway 
junction, and possesses several industrial establishments. 

Eger is an old town, and owes its importance to the bishopric 
created by King Stephen in loio, which was one of the richest 
in the whole of Hungaiy, In 1552 Eger resisted the repeated 
assaults of a large Turkish force ; in 1596, however, it was given 
up to the Turks by the Austi’ian party in the garrison, and 
remained in their possession until 1687. It was created an arch- 
bishopric in 1814. During the revolution of 1848-1849, Eger 
was remarkable for the patriotic spirit displayed by its in- 
habitants ; and it was here that the principal campaigruj against 
the Austrians were organized. 

EGBRIA, an ancient Italian goddess of springs. Two distinct 
localities were regarded as sacred to her, — the grove of Diana 
Nemorensis at Ancia, and a spring in the immediate neighlxiur- 
hood of Rome at the Porta Capena. She derives her chief 
importance from her legendary connexion with King Numa, who 
had freouent interviews with her and consulted her in regard 
to his rdigious legislation (Lhy 1 . 19 ; Juvenal iii. 12). These 
meetings took place on the sjxjt where the sacred shield had 
fallen from heaven, and here Numa dedicated a grove to the 
Camenae, like Egeria deities of springs. After the death of Numa, 
Egeria v/as said to have fled into the grove of Aricia, where she 
was changed into a spring for having interrupted the rites of 
Diana by her lamentations (Ovid, Metam, xv. 479). At Aricia 
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there was also a Manius Egerius, a male counterpart of Egeria. 
Her connexion with Diana Nemorensis, herself a birth goddess, is 
confirmed by the fact that her aid was invoked by pregnant 
women. She also possessed the gift of prophecy ; and the 
statement (Dion. Halic. ii. 6o) that she was one of the Muses 
is due to her connexion with the Camenae, whose worship was 
displaced by them. 

EGERTON, SIR PHILIP DE MALPAS GREY, Bart. (1806- 
1881), English palaeontologist, was bom on the 13th of November 
1806, the son of the 9th baronet. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1828. While 
at college his interest in geology was aroused by the lectures of 
W. Buckland, and by his accjuaintance with W. I). Conybeare. 
Subsequently when travelling in Switzerland with Lord Cole 
(afterwards 3rd earl of Enniskillen) they were introduced to 
Prof. L. Agassiz at Neufchatel, and determined to make a special 
study of fossil fishes. During the course of fifty years they 
gradually gathered together two of the largest and finest of 
private collections — that of Sir Philip Grey Egerton being at 
Oulton Park, Tarporley, Cheshire. He described the structure 
and affinities of numerous species in the publications of the 
Geological Society of London, the Geological Magazine and the 
Decades of the Geological Survey ; and in recognition of his 
services the Wollaston medal was awarded to him in 1873 by the 
Geological Society. He was elected F.R.S, in 1831, and was a 
trustee of the British Museum. As a meml>er of Parliament he 
represented the city of Chester in 1830, the soutlicrn division of 
Cheshire from 1835 until 1868, and the western division from 
1868 to 1881. He died in London on the 6th of April i88t. His 
•ollection of fossil fishes is now in the British Museum. 

EGG, AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD (1816-1863), English painter, 
was born on the 2nd of May i8t6 in London, where his father 
carried on business as a gun-maker. He had some schooling at 
Bexley, and was not at first intended for the artistic profession ; 
but, developing a faculty in this line, he entered in 1834 the 
drawing class of Mr Sass, and in 1836 the school of the Royal 
Academy. His first exhibited picture appeared in 1837 at the 
Suffolk Street gallery. In 1838 he began exhibiting in the 
Academy, his subject being a “ Spanish Girl ; altogether he 
sent twenty-seven works to this institution. In 1848 he became 
an associate and in i860 a full member of the Academy : he had 
considerable means, apart from his profession. In 1857 he took a 
leading part in selecting and arranging the modern paintings in the 
Art-Treasures Exhibition in Manchester. His constitution being 
naturally frail, he went in 1853, with Dickens and Wilkie Collins, 
to Italy for a short trip, and in 1863 he visited Algeria. Here he 
benefited so far as his chronic lung-disease was concerned ; but 
exposure to a cold wind while riding brought on an attack of 
asthma, from which he died on the 26th of March 1863 at Algiers, 
near which city his remains were buried. 

Egg was a gifted and well-trained painter of genre, chiefly in 
the way of historical anecdote, or of conipositions from the poets 
and novelists. Among his principal pictures may be named : 
1843, the Introduction of Sir Piercic Shafton and Halbert 
Glendinning ** (from Scott^s Monastery) ; 1846, “ Buckingham 
Rebuffed 1848, ** Queen Elizabeth discovers she is no longer 
young '' ; 1850, Peter the Great sees Catharine for the first 
time ; 1854, “ Charles I. raising the Standard at Nottingham 
(a study ) ; 1855, the “ Life and Death of Buckingham ” ; 1857 
and 1858, two subjects from Thackeray’s Esmond ; 1858, “ Past 
and Present, a triple picture of a faithless wife” ; 1859, the ^^Night 
before Naseby ” ; i860, his last exhibited work, the Dinner 
Scene from The Taming of the Shrew. The Tate Gallery contains 
one of his earlier pictures, Patricio entertaining two Ladies, from 
the Diahle boiteux ; it was painted in 1844. 

Egg was rather below the middle height, with dark hair and 
a handsome well-formed face ; the head of Peter the Great (in 
the picture of Peter and Catharine, which may be regarded as his 
best work, along with the Life and Death of Buckingham) 
was studied, but of course considerably modified, from his own 
countenance. He was manly, kind-hearted, pleasant, and very 
genial and serviceable among brother-artists ; social and com* 
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panionable, but holding mainly aloof from fashionable circles. 
As an actor he had uncommon talent. He appeared among 
Dickens’s company of amateurs in 1852 in Lord Lytton’s 
comedy Not so Bad as wc Seem, and afterwards in Wilkie Collins’s 
Frozen Deep, playing the humorous part of Job Want, 

EGG (O.E. aeg, cf. Ger. Ei, Swed. aegg, and prob. Gr. (iov, 
Lat. ozmm), the female reproductive cell or ovum of animals, 
which gives rise generally only after fertilization to the young. 
The largest eggs are those of birds ; and this because, to the 
minute essential portion of the egg, or germ, from which the 
young bird grows, there is added a large store of food-material— 
the yolk and white of the egg* -destined to nourish the growing 
embryo while the whole is enclosed within a hard shell. 

The relative sizes of eggs depend entirely on the amount of the 
food-yolk thus enclosed with the germ ; while the form and 
texture of the outer envelope are determined by the nature of 
the environment to which the egg is exposed. Where the food 
material is infinitesimal in quantity the egg is cither not ex- 
truded — the embryo being nourished by the maternal tissues,— 
or it passes out of the parental body and gives rise at once to a 
free-living organism or “ larva ” (sec Larvai. Forms), as in the 
case of many lowly freshwater and marine animals. In such 
cases no egg ” in the usual sense of the term is produced. 

The number of eggs periodically produced by any given 
individual depends on the risks of destruction to which they, and 
the young to which they give rise, are exposcxl : not more than a 
single egg being annually laid by some species, while with others 
the number may amount to millions. 

Birds' Eggs. — The egg of the bird affords, for general purposes, 
the readiest example of the modifications imposed on eggs by 
the external environment. Since it must be incubated by the 
warmth of tlie parent’s body, the outer envelope has taken the 
form of a hard shell for the protection of the growing chick from 
pressure, while the dyes which commonly colour the surface of 
this shell serve as a screen to hide it from egg-eating animals. 

('arbonate of lime forms the principal constituent of this shell ; 
but in addition phosphate of lime and magnesia are also present. 
In section, this shell will be found to be made up of three mon^ 
or less distinct crystalline layers, traversed by vertical canals, 
whereby the shell is made porous so as to admit air to the 
developing chick. 

The outermost, or third, layer of this shell often takes the form 
of a glaze, as of porcelain, as for example in the burnished egg of 
the ostrich ; or it may assume the character of a thick, chalky 
layer as in some cuckoos {Guira, Crotophaga ani), cormorants, 
grebes and flamingoes : while in some birds as in the auks, gulls 
and tinamous, this outer layer is w'anting ; yet the tinamous have 
the most highly glazed eggs of all birds, the second layer of the 
shell developing a surface even more perfectly burnished tiian 
that formed by the outermost, third layer in the ostrich. 

While the eggs of some birds have the shell so thin as to be 
translucent, e.g. kingfisher, others display considerable thickness, 
the maximum being reached in the egg of the extinct Aepyornis. 

Though in shape differing but little from that of the familiar 
hen’s egg, certain well-marked modifications of form arc yet to be 
met with. Thus the eggs of the plover are pear-shaped, of the 
sand -grouse more or less cylindrical, of the owls and titmice 
spherical and of the grebes biconical. 

In the matter of coloration the eggs of birds present a remark- 
able range. The pigments to which this coloration is due have been 
shown, by means of their absorption spectra (Sorby, Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1875), 1-0 seven in number. The first of these, oorhodeine, 
is brown-red in tone, and rarely absent : the second and third, 
oocyanin, and banded oocyanin, are of a beautiful blue, and 
though differing spectroscopically give rise to the same product 
when oxidized : the fourth and fifth are yellow, and rufous 
ooxanthine, the former combining with oocyanin gives rise to the 
wonderful malachite green of the emu’s egg, while the latter 
occurs only in the eggs of tinamous : the sixth is lichenoxanthine, 
a pigment not yet thoroughly known but present in the shells of 
all eggs having a peculiar brick-red colour. Still less is known of 
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the seventh pigment which is, as yet, nameless. It is a substance 
giving a banded absorption spectrum, and which, mixed with 
other pigments, imparts an abnormally browner tint. The 
origin of these pigments is yet uncertain, but it is probable that 
they are derived from the haemoglobin or red colouring matte^ of 
the blood. This being so, then the pigments of the egg-shell differ 
entirely in their nature from those which colour the yolk or the 
feathers. 

WTiile many eggs are cither colourless or of one uniform tint, 
the majority have the surface broken up by spots or lines, or 
a combination of both, of varying tints : the pigment being 
deposited as the egg passes down the lower portion of the oviduct. 
That the egg during this passage turns slowly on its long axis is 
shown by the fact that the spots and lines have commonly a 
spiral direction ; though some of the markings are made during 
periods of rest, as is shown by their sharp outlines, movement 
giving a blurred effect. Where the egg is pyriform, the large end 
makes way for the smaller. Many eggs display, in addition to the 
strongly marked spots, more or fewer fainter spots embedded in a 
deeper layer of the shell, and hence such eggs are said to be 
** double-spotted,’* €.g. rails and plovers. 

Among some species, as in birds of prey, the intensity of this 
coloration is said to increase with age up to a certain point, when 
it as gradually decreases. Frequently, especially where but two 
eggs are laid (Newton), all the dye will l>e deposited, sometimes 
on the first, sometimes on the last laid, leaving the other colour- 
less. But although of a number of eggs in a clutch ** — as the 
full complement of eggs in a nest is called — no two are exactly 
alike, they commonly bear a very close resemblance. Among 
certain species, however, which lay several eggs, one of the 
number invariably differs markedly from the rest, as for example 
in the eggs of the house-sparrow or in those of the sparrow-liawk, 
where, of a clutch of six, two generally differ conspicuously from 
the rest. Differing though these eggs do from the rest of the 
clutch, all yet present the characters common to the species. 
But the eggs of some birdwS, such as the Australian swamp quail, 
Symoecus australis, present a remarkably wide range of variation 
in the matter of coloration, no two clutches being alike, the ex- 
tremes ranging from pure white to eggs having a greenish ground 
colour and rufous spots or blotches. But a still more interesting 
illustration of variation equally marked is furnished by the 
chikor partridge (Caccahis chukar), since here the variation 
appears to be correlated with the geographical distribution of the 
species. Thus eggs taken in Greece are for the most part cream- 
coloured and unspotted ; those from the Grecian Archipelago are 
generally spotted and blotched ; while more to the eastward 
spots are invariably present, and the blotches attain their 
maximum development. 

But m variability the eggs of the guillemot {Lotmna troilc) 
exceed all others : both in the hue of the ground colour and in 
the form of the superimposed markings, these eggs exhibit a 
wonderful range for which no adequate explanation has yet 
been given. 

Individual peculiarities of coloration are commonly repro- 
duced, not only with this species but also in others, year after 
year. 

The coloration of the egg bears no sort of relation to the 
coloration of the bird which lays it ; but it bears on the other 
sigmiii' hand a more or less direct relation to the nature of the 
cMav9 oi environment during incubation. 
oatomr. White eggs may generally be regarded as repre- 
senting the primitive type of egg, since they agree in this 
particular with the eggs of reptiles. And it will generally be 
found that eggs of this hue are deposited in holes or in domed 
m'sts. So long indeed as nesting-places of this kind are used 
will the eggs be white. And this because coloured eggs would be 
invisible in dimly lighted chambers of this description, and 
therefore constantly exposed to the risk of being broken Ity the 
sitting bird, or rolling out of reach where the chamber was laige 
enough to admit of this, whereas white eggs are visible .so long 
as they can be reached by the faintest rays of light. Pigeons 
invariably lay white eggs ; and while some deposit them in holes 


others liuild an open nest, a mere platform of sticks. These 
exceptions to the rule show that the depredations of egg-eating 
animals are sufficiently guarded against by the overhanging 
foliage, as well os by the great distance from the ground at 
which the nest is built. Birds which have reverted to the more 
ancient custom of nesting in holes after having developed 
jiigmentcd eggs, have adopted the device of covering the shell 
with a layer of chalky matter (Ag. puffins)^ or, to put the case more 
correctly, they have been enidiled to maintain survival after 
their return to the more ancient mode of nidification, because 
this reversion was accompanied by the tendency to cover the 
pigmented surface of the shell with this light-reflecting chalky 
incrustation. 

Eggs wliich are deposited on the bare ground, or in other 
exposed situations, are usually protectively coloured : that is to 
say, the hue of the shell more or less completely harmonizes with 
the ground on which the egg is placed. The eggs of the plover 
tribe afford tlie most striking examples of this fact. 

But tlie majority of birds deposit their eggs in a more or less 
elaborately constructed nest, and in such cases the egg, so far 
from being protectively coloured, often displays tints tliat would 
appear calculated rather to attract the attention of egg-stealing 
animals ; bright blue or blue spotted with black being c<»ninonIy 
met with. It may l^, however, that coloration of this kind is less 
conspicuous than is generally supposed, l.)ut in any case the safely 
of the egg depends not so much on its coloration as on the character 
of the nest, which, where protective devices are nectissary, must 
harmonize sufficiently with its surroundings to escape observation 
from prowling egg-stealers of all kinds. 

The size of the eg^ depends partly on the number produced and 
partly on the conditions determiiung the state of the yoimg bird 
at hatching : hence there is a great disparity in the relative sizes 
of the eggs of different birds. Thus it will be found that young 
birds which emerge in the world blind, naked and helpless are the 

roduct of relatively small eggs, while on the contrary young 

atched from relatively large eggs are down-clad and active 
from birth. 

The fact that the eggs must be l>roodcd by the parent is also a 
controlling factor in so far as number is concerned, for no more 
can be hatched than can be covered by the sitting bird. Other 
factors, however, less understood, also exercise a controlling 
influence in this matter. Thus the ostrich lays from 12 to 1 6, the 
teal 15, the partridge 12-20, while among many other species the 
number is strictly limited, os m the case of the hornbills and 
guillemots, which lay but a single egg; the apteryx, divers, 
petrels and pigeons never lay more than 2, while the gulls and 
plovers never exceed 4. Tropical species are said to lay fewer 
eggs than their representatives in tempemte regions, and further 
immature birds lay more and smaller eggs than when fully adult. 

Partly owing to the uniformity of shape, size and texture of the 
shell, the eggs of birds are by no means easy to distinguish, except 
in so far as tfheir family resemblances are concerned: that is 
to say, except in particular cases, they cannot be specifically 
distinguished, and hence they are of but little or no value for the 
purposes of classification. 

Save only among the megapodes, all birds brood their eggs, 
the period of incubation varying from 13 days, as in small passerine 
birds, to 8 weeks, as in the cassowary, though eggs of the rhea and 
of Strutkio hatch in from 5 to 6 weeks. But the megapodes 
deposit their eggs in mounds of decaying vegetable matter or in 
sand in the neighbourhood of hot springs, and there without 
further apparent care leave them. Where the nestling is active 
from the moment of hatching the eggs have a relatively longer 
incubation period than in cases where the nestlings are for a 
long while helpless. 

Eggs of Mamtnals , — Only in the spiny ant-eater, or Echidna, 
and the duck-billed platypus, or (hniihorhynchus, among the 
Mammalia, are the eggs provided with a large store of yOlk, 
enclosed within a shell, and extruded to undergo devdopment 
apart from the maternal tissues. In the oase of the echidna the 
e^, two in number, are about as large as those of a sparrow^ 



similar in shape, and have a ^vhite, parchment-like shell. After 
expulsion they are transferred by the beak of the motlier to a 
pouch resembling that of the marsupial kangaroos, and there 
they undergo development. The Ornithorhynchus, on the other 
hand, lays from two to four eggs, which in size and general 
appearance resemble tliosc of tlic echidna. They are, how- 
ever, deposited in a loosely constructed nest at the end of 
a long burrow and there brooded. In Marsupials, the eggs 
are smaller than those of Echidna and OrnitJiorhynchuSy and 
they contain a larger proportion of yolk than occurs in higher 
mammals. 

Eggs of Reptiles . — ^The eggs of reptiles arc invariably provided 
with a large amount of food yolk and enclosed with a firm test or 
shell, which though generally parchment-like in texture may be 
calcareous as in birds, as,for example, in many of the tortoises and 
turtles and in the crocodiles. 

Among reptiles the egg is always white or yellowish, while the 
number laid often far exceeds that in the case of birds. Tlie 
tiiatara of New Zealand, how(?ver, lays but ten— white hard- 
shelled, long and oval — ^at intervals between November and 
January. The long intervals l)etween the appearance of the 
successive eggs is a characteristic feature of the reptiles, but is met 
with among the birds only in the megapodes, which, like the 
reptiles, do not ** brood their eggs. 

Among the Chelonia tlie number of eggs varies from two to four 
in some of the tortoises, to 200 in some of the turtles : while in the 
crocodiles between 20 and 30 are produced, hard-shelled and 
white. 

The eggs of the lizards are always white or yellowish, and 
generally soft-shelled ; but the geckos and the green lizard lay 
hard-shelled eggs. Many of the soft-shelled eggs are remarkable 
for the fact that they increase in size after extrusion, owing to the 
stretching of the membranous shell by the growing embryo. In 
the matter of number lizards are less prolific than many of the 
Chelonia, a dozen eggs being the general numl^er, though as many 
as thirty may be produced at a time, as in the case of the common 
chameleon. 

While as a general rule the eggs of lizards are laid in burrows or 
buried, some are retained within the body of the parent until the 
young are ready to emerge ; or they may even hatch within the 
oviduct This occurs with some chameleons and some lizards, e.g. 
the slow-worm. 'fhe common English lizard is also viviparous. 
Normally the young leaves the egg immediately after its ex- 
trusion, but if by any chance this extrusion is delayed they 
escape while yet in the oviduct. 

The majority of the snakes lay eggs, but most of the vipers and 
the aquatic snakes are viviparous, as also are a few terrestrial 
species. The shell of the egg is always soft and parchment-like. 
As a rule the number of eggs produced among the snakes is nut 
large, twenty or thirty being common, but some species of python 
lay as many as a hundred. Generally, among the oviparous 
snakes the eggs arc buried, but some species of boas jealously 
guard them, enclosing them within the coils of the body. 

Eggs of Amphibia.— Among the amphibia a greater variety 
obtains in the matter of the investment of the egg, as well as 
in the number, size and method of their disposal. The outer 
covering is formed by a toughening of the surface of a thick 
gelatinous coat which surrounds the essential parts of the egg. 
This coat in many 6pccie.s of salamander — using this name in 
the wide sense — is produced into threads which serve either to 
anchor the eggs singly or to bind them together in bunches. 

V^iviparity occurs both among the limbless and the tailed 
Amphibia, the eggs hatching before they leave the oviduct or 
immediately after extrusion. The number of young so produced 
is generally not large, but the common salamander (Salamandra 
maculosa) may produce as many as fifty at a birth, though fifteen 
is the more normal figure. When the higher number is reached 
the young are relatively small and weak. 

As a rule among the Amphibia the young leave the egg in the 
form of larvae, generally known as tadpoles ; but many 


species produce eggs containing a suilicicnt amount of food 
material to enable the whole of Uie larval phase to be completed 
before hatching. 

Among tlie tailless Amphibia (frogs a4id toads) there are wide 
differences in the number of eggs produced, while the methods 
by which these eggs are disjHised of present a marvellous 
variety. 

As a rule vast quantities of eggs are shed by the female into the 
water in the form of “ spawn.” In tl\o common toad as many as 
7000 eggs may be extruded at a time, 'rhesc leave tlic body in 
the form of two long strings — one from each oviduct — of tnms- 
lucent globules, gelatinous in texture, and enclosing a central 
sphere of yolk, the upper pole of whicli is black. The spawn of 
the common frog differs from that of the l oad in tliat tlic eggs all 
adhere to form a huge jelly-like mass. But in many species the 
numlier of eggs produced are few ; and titese may be sufficiently 
stored with food-yolk to allow of the tadpole stage being passed 
before hatching, as in frogs of the genus liylodcs. In many ca.ses 
the (ggs are deposited out of the water and often in quite 
remarkable ways. 

Eggs of Fishes . — The eggs of fish(!s present an extremely wide 
range of form, and a no less extensive range in tlie matter of 
number. Both among the cartilaginous and bony fishes vivi- 
parity occurs. Most of the sharks and rays are viviparous, but in 
the oviparous species the eggs present some hiteresting and 
peculiar forms. Largo in size, the outer coat or “ shell ** is in aJI 
cases horn-like and Ilexible, but differs ga'atly in sliape. Thus 
in the egg of the larger spotted dog-fisJi it is oblong in shape, 
ffattened from side Lo side, and has Uic angles produced into long, 
slender tendrils. As the egg is laid the lower tendrils project 
from the vent, and the mother rubs herself against some fixed 
body. The tendrils soon catch fast in some slight })rojcction, 
when the egg is dragged forth there to remain till hatching Uikes 
place. A couple of narrow slits at each corner of the up[)cr end 
serve to a<lmit fresh water to the im]>risoncd embryo during the 
later stages of development; when development is complete 
escape is made Uirough the end of the shell. In tlio rays or 
“skates,” long spines take the place of tendrils, the egg simply 
resting at the bottom of the sea. TIkj empty egg-cases of the 
rays are often found on the seashore, and arc known as “ Mermaids* 
purses,” The egg of the Port Jackson sliark (Cvslracion) is of 
enormous size, pear-shaped, and provided with a spiral flange 
extending along the whole length of the capsule. In the Chimacra 
tlie is long, more or less .spindle-shaped, and produced on each 
side into a broad flange having a fringed edge, so that the wliolc 
bears a close resemblance to a long leaf, broad and notchexJ at one 
end, pointed at the other. This likeness to the seaweed among 
which it rests is doubtless a protective device, akin to tbit of 
protectively coloured birds* eggs. 

Among the l)ony fishes the eggs generally take the form of 
small spheres, enclosed witliin a tough membrane or aipsulc. 
But they present many important iffercnces, being in some 
fishes heavy and remaining at the bottom of the water, in other 
light ami floating on the surface. While in some species they arc 
distributed separately, in others they adhere together in mtisses. 
The eggs of the salmon, for example, are heavy, liard and srnootli, 
and deposited seyiarately in a trough dug by the parent and 
afterwards covered to prevent them from being carried away by 
the stream. In the perch they are adhesive and form long hond- 
like masses of spawn adhering to water-plants. In the gol^ies the 
egg is spindle-shaped, and attached by one end by moans of a 
network of fibres, resembling rootlets ; while in the smelt the egg 
is loosely suspended by a membrane formed by the peeling ou 
of a part of the outer sheath of the capsule. Tlui eggs of the 
garfish (Belone vulgaris) and of the flying -fish of the genus 
ExocoetuSf attach themselves to foreagn objects, or to one another, 
by means of threads or cords developed at opposite poles of 
the egg. 

Among a number of fishes the eggs float at the surface of the 
sea, often in enormous masses, when ilicy are carried about at 
the mercy of tides and currents. An idea of the size which such 
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masses attain may be gathered from the fact that the spawn 
of the angler-fish, Lophtus piscaiorius, takes the form of a sheet 
from 2 to 3 ft. wide, and 30 ft. Jong. Another remarkable feature 
of these floating eggs is their transparency, inasmuch as they are 
extremely difficult to see, and hence they probably escape the 
rapacious maws of spawn-eating animals. The cod tribe and 
flat-fishes lay floating eggs of this description. 

The maximum number of eggs laid by fishes varies greatly, 
some species laying relatively few, others an enormous numl^er. 
But in all cases the number increases with the weight and age of 
the fish. Thus it has been calculated that the number laid by the 
salmon is roughly about 1000 to every pound weight of the fish, 
a 15 lb salmon laying 15,000 eggs. The sturgeon lays about 
7,000,000; the herring 50,000 ; the turbot 14,311,000 ; the sole 
134,000 ; the perch 280,000. Briefly, the number is greatest 
where the risks of destruction are greatest. 

The eggs of the degenerate fishes known as the lampreys and 
hag-fishes are remarkable for the fact that in the latter they 
are large in size, cylindrical in shape, and provided at each 
end with booklets whereby they adhere one to another ; while in 
the lampreys they are extremely small and embedded in a jelly. 

Molluscs.^ Among the Mollusca, Crustacea and Insecta yolk- 
stored eggs of very remarkable forms are commonly produced. 

In variety, in this connexion, the Mollusca must perhaps be 
given the first place. This diversity, indeed, is strikingly illus- 
trated by the eggs of the Cephalopoda, In the squids (Loligo), 
for example, the eggs arc enclosed in long cylindrical cases, of 
which there are several hundreds, attached by one end to a 
common centre : the whole series looking strangely like a rough 
mop-head. Each case, in such a cluster, contains about 250 eggs, 
or about .|o,ooo in all. By way of contrast the eggs of the true 
cuttle-fish (Sepia) arc deposited separately, each enclosed in a 
tough, black, pear-shaped capsule which is fastened by a stalk to 
fronds of sea-weed or other object. They appear to he extruded 
at short intervals, till the full complement is laid, the whole 
forming a cluster looking like a bunch of grapes. The octopus 
differs yet again in this matter, its eggs being very small, berry- 
like, and attached to a stalk which runs through the centre of 
the mass. 

The eggs of the univalve Mollusca are hardly less varied in the 
shapes they take. In the common British Purpura lapittus they 
resemble delicate pink grains of rice set on stalks ; in Busy con 
they are disk-shaped, and attached to a band nearly 3 ft. long. 
The eggs of the shell-bearing s\ugs(Te 5 tacella)dje laige, and have 
the outer coat so elastic that if dropped on a stone floor they will 
rebound several inches ; while some of the snails (Bulimus) lay 
eggs having a white calcareous and slightly iridescent shell, in size 
and shape closely resembling the egg of the pigeon. Some are 
even larger than the egg of the wood-pigeon. The l^autiful 
violet-snail — amarine species — carries its eggs on the 
under side of a gelatinous raft. No less remarkable are the eggs of 
the whelk ; since, like those of the squids, they are not laid 
separately but enveloped in capsules, and these to the number of 
many hundreds form the large, ball-like masses so commonly met 
with on the seashore. When the eggs in these capsules hatch, the 
crowd of embryos proceed to establish an internecine warfare, 
devouring one another till only the strongest survives I 

With the Mollusca, as with other groups of animals, where the 
eggs are exposed to ^reat risks they are small, produced in great 
numbers, and give rise to larvae. This is well illustrated by the 
common oyster which annually disperses about 60,000,000 eggs. 
But where the risk of destruction is slight, the eggs are large and 
produce young differing from the parent only in size, as in the case 
of the pigeon-like eggs of Utdimus. 

Crustaceans . — Among the higher Crustacea, as a rule, the eggs 
arc carried by the female, attached to special appendages on the 
under side of the body. But in some — Squillas — they are de- 
posited in burrows. Generally they are relatively small so that 
the young which emerge therefrom differ markedly in appearance 
from the parents, but m deep-sea and freshwater species the eggs 


are large; when the young, on emerging, differ but little from 
the adults in appearance. 

Insects, 6 rc. — The eggs of insects though minute, are also 
remarkable for the great variety of form which they present, 
while they are frequently objects of great beauty owing to the 
sculptured markings of the shell. They are generally laid in 
clusters, cither on the ground, on the leaves of plants, or in the 
water. Some of the gnats (Culex) lay them on the water. 
Cylindrical in shape they are packed closely together, set on 
end, the whole mass forming a kind of floating raft. Frequently, 
as in the case of the stick and leaf insect, the eggs are enclosed in 
capsules of very elaborate shapes and highly ornamented. 

As to the rest of the Invertebrata— alxive the Protozoa the eggs 
are laid in water, or in damp places. In the former case they arc 
as a rule small, and give rise to larvae ; while eggs hatched on 
land are sometimes enclosed in capsules. “ cocoons,’^ as in the 
case of the earthworm, where this capsule is filled with a milky 
white fluid, of a highly nutritious character, on which the 
embryos feed. 

Among some invertebrates two different kinds of eggs are laid 
by the same individual. The water-flea, Daphnia (a crustacean), 
lays two kinds of eggs known as “ summer ” and winter ’’ eggs. 
The summer eggs are carried by the female in a “ brood-pouch 
on the back. The “ winter ” eggs, produced at the approach of 
winter, differ markedly in appearance from the summer eggs, 
being larger, darker in colour, thicker shelled, and enclosed in a 
capsule formed from the shell or carapace, of the parent's body. 
“Winter eggs,’’ however, may be produced in the height of 
summer. Wliile the “ summer eggs ” are unfertilized, the winter 
eggs are fertilized by the male, and possess the remarkable power 
of lying dormant for months or even years before they develop. 
The production of these two kinds of eggs is a device to overcome 
the cold of winter, or the dr)dng up of the pools in which the 
species lives, during the heat of the summer. The power of 
resistance whicli such eggs possess may be seen in the fact that a 
sample of mud which had been kept dry for ten years still con- 
tained living eggs. In deep water where neither drought nor 
winter cold can seriously affect the Daphnias, they propagate all 
the year round by unfertilized “ summer ” eggs. 

Bibliookaphv. — F or further details on this subject the following 
author.^ should be consulted ; — Mammals ; F, E. Beddard, “ Re- 
marks on the Ovary of Echidna,” Proc, Roy. Phys, Soc. Edin. 
vol. viii. {1885) ; \V. H. Caldwell, ” The Embryology of Monotre- 
mata and Marsiinialia,” Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. vol. 178 (1887) : 
E. B. Poulton, ” The Structures connected with the Ovarian Ovum 
of the Marsupialia and Monotremata,” Quart, Journ. Micros. Sci. 
vol. xxiv. (1884). Birds, Systematic : — H, Sci^bohm, Coloured 
Figures of the Eggs of British Birds (1896) ; A. Newton, Ootheca 
Wooleyana (1907) ; E. Oates, Cat. Birds' Eggs Brit. Mtts. 
(appearing), vols. i,-iv. published. General \ — A. Newton, Dictionary 
of Birds (1896). Colouring matter \ — Newbegin, Colour in Nature 
(1898). Reptiles and Amphibia : — H. Gadow, “ Reptiles,” Camb, 
Nat, Hist. (1901) ; G. A. Boulengcr. ” The Tailless Batrachians of 
Europe, ' ’ Ray Soc. (i 896) . Fishes : - Bridge and Boulengcr, ‘ ‘ Fishes , 
Asciffians, Camb. Nat. Hist. (1904); B. Dean, Fishes Living and 
Fossil (1895) ; I. T. Cunningham, Marketable Marine Fishes (1896). 
Invertebrate : — G. H. Carpenter, Insects. Their Structure and Life 
iiSgg) ; L. C. Miall, A History of Aquatic Insects (1895) ; *'• R- F- 
Stebbing, Crustacea, Tntemat. Sci. series (1893) ; M. C. Cooke, 
“ Mollusca,” Camb. Nat. Hist. (1906). For further references to the 
alx>vc and other Invertebrate groups see various text -books on 
Entomology, Zoology. (W. T. P.) 

EGGENBERG, HANS ULRICH VON, Prince (1568-1634), 
Austrian statesman, was a son of Siegfried von Eggenberg (d. 
1594), and began life as a soldier in the Spanish service, becoming 
about 1596 a trusted servant of the archduke of Styria, after- 
wards the emperor Ferdinand II. Having become a Roman 
Catholic, he was soon the chancellor and chief adviser of 
Ferdinand, whose election as emperor he helped to secure in 1619. 
He directed the imperial policy during the earlier part of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and was in general a friend and supporter of 
Wallenstein, and an opponent of Maximilian I., duke of Bavaria, 
and of Spain. He was largely responsible for Wallenstein’s 
return to the imperial service early in 1632, and retired from 
public life just after the general’s murder in February 1634, dying 
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at Laibach, on the i8th of October 16^54. Eggenberg's influence 
with Ferdinand was so marked that it was commonly said that 
Austria rested upon three hills (Berge) : Eggenberg, Questenberg 
and Werdenberg. He was richly rewarded for his services to the 
emperor. Having received many valuable estates in Bohemia 
and elsewhere, he was made a prince of the Empire in 1623, and 
duke of Krumau in 1625. 

See H. von Zwieclincck-Sudenhorst, Hans IJltich, h'iirst von 
(Vienna, 1880) ; and F. Mares, BeUrd^e zur (icschichte 
dev Dczichungcn des FiirsUn J. U, von Eggenberg zn Kaiser EerdinanU 
11 . ttnd zit Waldstein (Prague, 189.^). 

EGGER, £MILE (1813-1885), French scholar, was bom in 
Paris on the 18th of July 1813. From 1840 till 1855 he was 
assistant professor, and from 1855 till his death professor of 
Greek literature in the Faculty des Lettres at Paris University. 
In 1854 he was elected a member of the Acad6mie des Inscriptions 
and in 1873 of Conseil sup 4 ricur de Pinstruction publiqiie. He 
was a voluminous writer, a sound and discerning scholar, and his 
influence was largely responsible for the revival of the study of 
classical philology in France. His most important works were 
Essai sur Vhistoire de la critique chez les Grecs (1849), Notimts 
elhientaires de grammaire comparee (1852), Apollonius Dy scale, 
es.::ii sur Vkistoirc des theories grammaticales dans V anti quite ( 1 854), 
Memoires de litterature ancienne (1862), Mimoires d'hisioire 
ancienne et de philologie (1863), Les Papyrus grecs du Mush du 
Lo nitre ct de la Bibliotheque Imperialc (1865), fltudes sur les 
traites publics chez les Grecs et les Romains (1066), Vllellenisme en 
France (1869), La Litter cture grecque {i%e)Q). lie was also the 
author of Observations ei reflexions sur le devcloppement de V in- 
telligence ct du langagc chez les en fonts (1879). Egger died in 
Paris on the ist of September 1885. 

EGGLESTON, EDWARD ' (1S37- 1902), American novelist and 
historian, was born in Vcvay, Indiana, on the 10th of Det^embcr 
1837, of Virginia stock. Delicate health, by v/hich he v/as more 
or less handicapped throughout hij; life, prevented his going to 
college, but he v/as naturally a di.igenl student. He was a 
Methodist circuit rider and pastor in Indiana and Minnesota 
(1857-1866) ; associate editor (i86(>-i867) of The Little Corporal, 
Chicago; editor of The National Sunday School 7 W/rZ/rr, Chicago 
(1867-1870); literary editor and later editor-in-chief of The 
Independent, New York (1870-1871) ; and editor of Hearth and 
Home in 1871-1872. He was pastor of the church of Christian 
Endeavour, Brooklyn, in 1874-1879. From 1880 until his death 
on the 2nd of September 1902, at his home on l^ake ( Jeorge, New 
V'ork, he devoted himself to literary work. His fiction includes 
Mr Blake's Walking Stick (1869), for children ; The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster The End of the World 2) \ The Mystery 

of Metropolisville (1873); Circuit Rider (1874); Roxy 
(1878); The Iloosier Schoolboy (1883); The Book of Queer 
Stories (1884), for children ; The Graysons (1888), an excellent 
novel; The Faith Doctor (1891); and Duffels (1893), short 
stories. Most of his stories portray the pioneer manners and 
dialect of the Central West, and the Hoosier Schoolmaster was one 
of the first examples of American local realistic fiction ; it was very 
popular, and was translated into French, German and Danish. 
During the last third of his life Eggleston laboured on a History of 
Life in the United States, but he lived to finish only two volumes—* 
The Beginners of a Nation (1896) and The Transit of Civilizatkm 
(1900), In addition he wrote several popular comj)endiiims of 
American history for schools and homes. 

See G. C. Eggleston, 2 'he First of the Hoosiets (Philadelpliia, 1903), 
and Meredith Nicholson, The IJoosicrs (1900). 

His brother George Cary Eggleston (1839- )> American 

journalist and author, served in the Confederate army ; was 
managing editor and later editor-in-chief of Hearth and Home 
(1871-1874) ; v/as literary editor of the Neiv York Evening Post 
(1S75-1881), literary editor and afterwards editor-in-chief of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser and editorial writer 

for The V/oi ld (New York) from 18S9 to 1900. Most of his books 
are stories for boys ; others, and his best, are romances dealing 
with life in the South especially in the Virginias and the 
Carolinas — before and during the Civil War. Among his publi- 
cations may be mentioned: A Rebel's Recollections (1874); 


The Last of the Flatboats (1900); Camp Venture (1900); A 
Carolina Cavalier (1901); Dorothy South (1902); The Master 
of Warlock (1903) ; Evelyn (1904) ; A Daughter of the South 
(1905); Blind Alleys (1906); Love is the Sum of it all (1907); 
and Long Knives (1907). 

EGHAM, a town in the Chertsey parliamentary division of 
Surrey, England, on the Thames, 21 m. W.S.VV. of London by the 
London & South Western railway. Pop. (1901) 11,895. The 
church of St John the Baptist is a reconstruction of 1817 ; it 
contains monuments by John J'laxman. Above the right bank of 
the river a low elevation. Cooper s Hill, commands fine views over 
the valley, and over Windsor Great Park to the west. On the 
hill was the Royal Indian Civil Engineering College, commonly 
called Cooper’s Hill (College, of which Sir George Tomkyns 
(!hesney was the originator and first president (1871). It 
educated men for the public works, accounts, railways and 
telegraph departments of India, and included a school of forestry ; 
but it was decided, in the face of some opposition, to close it in 
1906, on the theory that it was unnecessary for a college with 
such a specialized object to be maintained by the government, in 
view of the readiness with which servants for these dcptirtments 
could be recruited elsewhere. Part of the organization, including 
the school of forestry, was transferred to Oxford University. 

! Cooper s Hill gives name to a famous poem of Sir John Denham 
(1642). A large and handsome building houses the Royal 
Holloway College for Women (1886), founded by Thomas 
, Holloway ; in the neighbourhood is the sanatorium of the same 
I founder (1885) for the treatment of mental ailments, accommo- 
dating about 250 ])aticnts. The college for women, surrounded by 
extensive grounds, commands a wide view from the wooded slope 
on which it stands. The recreation hall, with its fine art collec- 
tion, is the most notable nmm in this handsome building, which 
can receive 250 students. Within the parish, bordering the river, 
is the field of Runnymede, which, with Magna Charta Island 
lying off it, is famous in connexion with the signature of the 
charter by King John. Virginia Water, a large and picturesque 
artificial lake to the south of Windsor Great Park, is much 
frequented by visitors. It was formed under the direction of the 
duke of Cumlxjrland, about 1750, and was the work ©f the 
brothers Thomas and Paul Sandby. 

EGIN (Armenian Agn, “ the spring ”), an important town in 
the Mamurel cl-Aziz vilayet of Asiatic Turkey (altitude 3300 ft,). 
Pop. about 20,000, fairly equally divided between Armenian 
Christians and Moslems. It is picturesquely situated in a theatre 
of lofty, abruj)! rocks, on the right fiank of tlu; western Kupliratcs, 
which is crossed by a wooden bridge. I’he stone hou.ses stand in 
terraced gardens and orchards, and the streets are mere rcK^k 
ladders. P^gin was settled by Armenians who emigrated from 
Van in the nth century with Senekherim. On the 8th of 
November 1895 summer of 1896 many Armenians were 

massacred here. (I), (i. H.) 

EGLANTINE (E. Frisian, egeltiere ; Fr. aiglanlier), a plant- 
name of which Dr R. C. A. Prior {Popular Names of British 
Plants, p. 70) says that it “ has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, both as to its exact meaning and as to the shrub to 
which it properly belongs.’^ The eglantine of the herlmlists was 
the sweet-brier, Rosa rubiginosa. The signification of the word 
seems to be thorn-tree or thorn-bush, the first two syllables 
probably representing the Anglo-Saxon egla, egle, a prick or thorn, 
while the tennination is the Dutch ierc, taere, a tree. Eglantine is 
frequently alluded to in the writings of English yxxjts, from 
Chaucer downwards. Milton, in V Allegro, is thought by tlie 
term “ tv/isted eglantine ” to denote the honeysuckle, Lonicera 
Periclymenum, wliich is still known as eglantine in north-east 
Yorkshire. 

EGLINTON, EARLS OF. The title of earl of Eglinton has been 
held by the famous Scottish family of Montgomerie since 1508. 
The attempts made to trace the descent of this house to Roger of 
Montgomery, earl of Shrewsbury (d. J094), one of William the 
Conqueror’s followers, will not bear examination, and the sure 
pedigree of the family only begins with Sir John Montgomerie, 
lord of Eaglesham, who fought at the battle of Otterbourne in 
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1388 and died about 1398, His grandson, Sir Alexander Mont- 
gomerie (d. c. i4<)o), was made a lord of the Scottish parliament 
about 1445 as Lord Montgomerie, and Sir Alexander's great- 
grandson Hugh, the 3rd lord {c, 1460-1545), was created earl of 
Eglinton, or Eglintoiin, in 1508. Hugh, who was a person of 
impt)rtance during the minority of James V., was succeeded by 
his grandson Hugh (d. 1546), and then by the latter^s son Hugh 
(r. 1531-1585), who became 3rd earl of Eglinton. This nobleman 
was a firm supporter of Mary queen of Scots, for whom he fought 
at Langside, and of the Roman (.'atholic Church ; his son and 
successor, Hugh, was murdered in April 1586 by the Cunninghams, 
a family with which his own had an hereditary blood feud. In 
t6i 2, by the death of Hugh, the 5th earl, the male line of the 
Montgomeries became extinct. 

Having no children Earl Hugh had settled his title and estates 
on his cousin, Sir Alexander Seton of Foulstruthcr (7588-1661), a 
younger son of Robert Seton, ist earl of Wintoun (c. 1550-1603), 
and his wife Margaret, daughter of the 3rd earl of Eglinton. 
Alexander, who thus became the 6th earl of Eglinton and took the 
name of Montgomerie, was commonly called Greysteel \ he was a 
prominent Covenanter and fought against Charles I. at Marston 
Moor. Later, however, he supported the cause of Charles IL, and 
fell into the hands of Cromwell, who imprisoned him. His fifth 
son, Robert Montgomerie (d. 1684), a soldier of distinction, fought 
against Cromwell at Dunbar and at Worc.ester, afterwards 
escaping from the Tower of London and serving in Denmark. 
Robert's elder brother, Hugh, 7th earl of Eglinton (1613-1669), 
who also fought against Cromwell, was the grandfather of 
Alexander, the qth carl {c, 1660-1729), who married, for his third 
wife, Susannah (1689-1780), daughter of Sir Archibald Kennedy, 
Bart., of Culzean, a lady celebrated for her wit and beauty. 
Alexander, the loth earl (1723^1769), a son of the 9th earl, was 
one of the first of the Scottish landowners to carry out improve- 
ments on his estates. He was shot near Ardrossan by an excise 
officer named Mungo Campbell on the 24th of October 7769. 
His brother and successor, Archibald, the nth earl (1726-7796), 
raised a regiment of Highlanders with which he served in America 
during the Seven Years' War. As he left no male issue he was 
siicce^ed in the earldom by his kinsman Hugh Montgomerie 
(i739"i^i9)^ a descendant of the 6th earl, who was created a peer 
of the United Kingdom as Baron Ardrossan in 1806, Before 
succeeding to the earldom Hugh had served in the American war 
and had been a member of parliament ; after this event he began 
to rebuild Eglinton ctistle on a magnificent scale and to construct 
a harbour at Ardrossan. 

'fhis earl's successor was his grandson, Archibald William, the 
13th earl (1812-1861), who was born at Palermo on the 29th of 
September 1812. His father was Archibald, Lord Montgomerie 
(1773-7814), the eWest son of the 72th earl, and his mother was 
Mar>' (d. 1848), a daughter of the irth earl. Educated at Eton, 
the young earl's main object of interest for some years was the 
turf ; he kept a large racing stud and won success and reputation 
in the sporting world. In 1839 his name became more widely 
known in connexion with the famous tournament which took 
place at Eglinton castle and is said to have cost him £30,000 or 
£40,000. This was made the subject of much ridicule and was 
partly spoiled by the unfavourable weather, the rain falling in 
torrents. Yet it was a real tournament and the “ knights " 
broke their spears in the orthodox way. Prince Louis Napoleon 
(Napoleon III.) took part in it, and Lady Seymour, a daughter of 
Thomas Sheridan and the wife of Lord Seymour, afterwards 12th 
duke of Somerset, was the queen of beauty. A list of the 
challengers with an account of the jousts and the mel^e will be 
found in the volume on the tournament written by John 
Richardson, with drawings by J. H. Nixon. It is also described 
by Disraeli in Endymimt. Eglinton was a staunch Tory, and in 
February 1852 he became lord-lieutenant of Ireland under the 
earl of Derby. lie retired with the ministry in the following 
December, having by his princely hospitality mode himself one of 
the most popular of Irish viceroys. When Derby returned to 
office in February 1858 he was again appointed lord-lieutenant, 
and he discharged the duties of this post until June 1859. In this 
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year he was created earl of Winton, an earldom which had been 
held by his kinsfolk, the Setons, from 1600 until 1716, when 
George Seton, the 5th earl (c* 167B-1749), was deprived of his 
honours for high treason. The earl died on the 4th of October 
1867, and was succeeded by his eldest son Archibald William 
(1841-1892). When this earl died in 1892 his younger brother 
George Arnulph (b. 1848) became 15th earl of Eglinton and 
3rd earl of Winton. 

See Sir W. Fraser, Memorials of the Montgomeries, earls of Eglinton 
(1850). 

EGMONT, EARLS OF* John Perceval, ist earl of Egmoht 
(1683-17^), Irish politician, and partner with J. E. Oglethorpe 
in founding the American colony of Georaia, was created earl 
iR 1733* claimed descent from the Egmonts of Flanders, 
but his title was taken from the place in County Cork where 
the family residence stood. Its name of Burton House, and that 
of Burton manor which formed part of the family estates, were 
a reminiscence of Burton in Somerset, where was the earlier 
English family property of his great-great-grandfather Richard 
Perceval (^1550-1620), Burghley's secret agent, and author of a 
Spanish aictionajy published in 1591, whose son Sir Philip 
Perceval (1605-1647) acquired the Irish estates by judicious 
use of his opportunities as commissioner for land titles and of his 
interest at court. Sir Philip’s son John, grandfather of the 1st 
earl, wiis made a baronet in 1661. The first earl of Egmont 
(who had been made Baron Perceval in 1715, and Viscount 
Perceval in 1723) is chiefly important for his connexion with 
the colonization of Georgia, and for liLs voluminous letters and 
writings on biography and genealogy. 

John Perceval, 2nd earl of Egmont (1711-1770), his eldest 
son, was an active politician, fijrst lord of tlie admiralty (1763- 
1766), and political pamphleteer, and like his father an ardent 
genealogist. He was twice married and liad eight sons and eight 
daughters. One of his younger sons was Spencer Perceval, 
prime minister of England. His eldest son succeeded as 3rd earl, 
and the eldest by his second marriuge (with C^itherine Compton, 
baroness of Arden in Ireland) was in 1802 created Baron Arden 
of the United Kingdom, a title which subseriuently became 
merged in the Egtnout earldom* 

EGMONT (Egmond), LAMORAL, Count of, prince of 
Gavre (1522-1568), was bom in Hainaut in 1522. He was the 
younger of the two son:: of John IV., count of Egmont, by bis 
wife Fran90i.se of Luxemburg, princess of Gavre. On the death 
of his elder brother Charles, about 1541, he succeeded to his 
titles and estates. In this year he served his apprcnticeshif) as 
a soldier in the expediticn of the emperor Charles V, to Algiers, 
distinguishing himself in the cx)mmand of a body of cavalry. 
In 1544 he married Sabina, sister of tlic elector palatine 
Frederick III., and the wedding was celebrated at Spires with 
great pomp in the presence of th . emperor and his brotlier Ferdi- 
nand, afterward.s emperor. Created knight of the Golden Fleece 
in 7546, he accompanied Philip of Spain in his tour through the 
Netherland towns, and in 1554 he went to England at the head 
of a special embassy to a.sk the hand of Mary of England for 
Philip, and was afterwards present at the wedding ceremony 
at Winchester. In the summer of 1557 Egmont was appointed 
commander of the Flemitih cavalry in the war between Spain 
and Francw ; and it was by his vehement persuasion that the 
battle of St Quentin was fought. The victory was determined 
by the brillimit charge tliat he led against the French. The 
reputation which he won at St Quentin was raised still higher 
in 1558, when he encountered the French army under dc Thermes 
at Gravelines, on its march homewards after the invasion of 
Flanders, totally defeated it, and took Marshal de Thermes 
prisoner. The battle was fought against the advice of the duke 
of Alva, and the victory made Alva Egmont’s enemy. But 
the count now became the idol of his countrymen, who looked 
upon him as the saviour of Flanders from the devastations of 
tile French. He was nominated by Philip stadtholder of Flanders 
and Artois. At the conclusion of the war by the treaty of 
Cateau Cambr^sis, Egmont was one of the four hostages selected 
by the king of France as pledges for its execution. 
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The attempt made by King Philip to convert the Netherlands 
into a Spanish dependency and to govern it by Spanish ministers 
excited the resentment of Egmont and other leading members 
of the Netherlands aristocracy. Between him and Cardinal 
Granvella, the all-powerful minister of the regent Margaret of 
Parma, there was no love lost. As a member of the council of 
state Egmont joined the prince of Orange in a vigorous protest 
addressed to Philip (1561) against the autocratic proceedings 
of the minister; and two years later he again protested in 
conjunction with the prince of Orange and Count Horn. In the 
spring of 1564 Granvella left the Netherlands, and the malcontent 
nobles once more took their places in the council of state. The 
resolve, however, of Philip to enforce the decrees of the council 
of Trent throughout the Netherlands once more aroused their 
resentment. Although himself a good Catholic, Egmont had 
no wish to see the Spanish Inquisition established in his native 
country’. Orange, Egmont and others were convinced that the 
enforcement of the decrees in the Netherlands was impossible, 
and, in January 1665, Egmont accepted a special mission to 
Spain to make known to Philip the state of affairs and the 
disposition of the people. At Madrid the king gave him an 
ostentatiously cordial reception, and all the courtiers vied with 
one another in lavishing professions of respect upon him. They 
knew his vain and somewhat unstable character, and hoped to 
win him over without conceding anything to the wishes of the 
Netherlandcrs. The king gave him plenty of flatteries and 
promises, but steadily evaded any serious discussion of the 
object of his mission, and Egmont finally returned home without 
having accomplished anything. At the same time Philip sent 
further instructions to the regent to abate nothing of the severity 
of the persecution. 

Egmont was naturally indignant at the treatment he had 
received, while the terrors of the Inquisition were steadily 
rousing the people to a state of frenzied excitement. In 1566 
a confederacy of the lesser nobility was formed {Les Gueux) 
whose principles were set out in a document known as the 
Compromise. From this league Egmont held aloof ; he declined 
to take any step savouring of actual disloyalty to his sovereign. 
He withdrew to his government of Flanders, and as stadthoider 
took active measures for the persecution of heretics. But in the j 
eyes of Philip he had long been a marked man. The Spanish 
king had temporized only until the moment arrived when he 
could crush opposition by force. In the summer of 1567 the 
duke of Alva was despatched to the Netherlands at the head of 
an army of veterans to supersede the regent Margaret and 
restore order in the discontented provinces. Orange fled to 
Germany after having vainly warned Egmont and Horn of the 
dangers that threatened them. Alva was at pains to lull their 
suspicions, and then suddenly seized them both and threw them 
in the castle of Ghent. Their trial was a farce, for their fate had 
already been determined before Alva left Spain, After some 
months of imprisonment they were removed to Bnissels, where 
sentence was pronounced upon them (June 4) by the infamous 
Council of Blood erected by Alva. They were condemned to 
death for high treason. It was in vain that the most earnest 
mtenreessions were made in behalf of Egmont by the emperor 
Maximilian, by the knights of the order of the Golden Fleece, 
by the states of Brabant, and by several of the German princes. 
Vain, too, was the pathetic pleading of his wife, who with her 
eleven children was reduced to want, and had taken refuge in 
a convent. Egmont v/as beheaded at Brussels in the square 
before the town hall on the day after his sentence had been 
publicly pronounced (June 5, 1568). He met his fate with calm 
resignation ; and in the storm of terror and exasperation to 
which this tr^edy gave rise Egmont’s failings were forgotten, 
and he and his fellow-victim to Spanish tyranny were glorified 
in the popular imagination as martyrs of Flemish freedom. 
From this memorable event, which Goethe made the theme of 
his play Egmont (1788), is usually dated the beginning of the 
famous revolt of the Netherlands. In 1865 a monument to 
Counts Egmont and Horn, by Fraiken, was erected on the spot 
where they were beheaded. 
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®^®WOGRAPHY. — T. JtistP, Lc Comte d' Egmont et Utomte de Homes 
^rnssels, 1862), Let Pavs-Has sous Philippe //, (2 >*o 1 b., 

Bnissels. 1855) ; J. Motley, Hiae of the bukh Republic, /J3J-/3S4 
<3 vols., London, 1856) ; J, 1\ Blok, Histoiy of the People vf the 
Netherlands (tr. from Dutch), vol. iii. (New York, igoo) ; R. Fruin, 
Het voorspel van den tasHgj arisen oorlag (Amsteniam, i 8 (i 6 ) ; E. 
Marx, Studien stir Gesehiehte Ues niederldnUischcn AttfsUindcs 
(Leipzig, iyo2). £ j 

BOOfSM (from Gr. and Lat. rgo, I, the rst personal pronoun), 
a modern philosophical term used generally, in opposition to 

Altruism,’' for any ethical system in which the happiness or 
the good of the individual is the main criterion of moral action. 
Another form of the word, “ Egotism,” is really interrhangeahle, 
though in ordinary language it is often used specially (and 
similarly “ egoism,” as in CJeoi^e Meredith’s Egoist) to dcscrilie 
the habit of magnifying one’s self and one’s achievements, or 
regarding all things from a selfish point of view. Both these 
ideas derive from the original meaning of cg^.mysdf, as opposed 
to everj'thing which is outside myself. Thw antith(‘sis of ego 
and non-ego, self and not-self, may bo in.derstCKKl in seviTal 
senses according to the connexion in which it is used. Thus the 
self may be hekl to include one’s family, prop^Tty, business, and 
«an indefinitely wider range of persons or objects in which the 
indnudual’s interest is for tl^e moment centred, i.v. everything 
which T can call ** mine.” In this, its widest, sense “ a man’s Self 
is the sum total of all that he can call his ” (Wm, James, I^inciples 
of Psychology^ chap x.). This self may be divided up in many 
ways according to the various forms in which it may be expressed. 
Thus James {ibid,) classifies the various “ selves ” as the material, 
the spiritual, the social and the pure.” Or again the self may 
be narrowed down to a man’s own person, consisting of an 
individual mind and body. In the true philosophical sense, 
however, the conception of the ego is still further narrowed down 
to the individual consciousness as opposeiJ to nil that is outside 
it, i,e, can he its ol)ject. This conception of the self belongs 
mainly to metaphysics and involves the whole problem of the 
relation between subject and object, the nature of reality, and 
the possibility of knowledge of self and of object. The ordinary 
idea of the self as a physical entity, obvit)Usly scfmrate from 
others, takes no account of the problem as to how and in what 
sense the individual is conscious of himself ; what is the reflation 
between subject and object in the phen omenon of sclf-conscious- 
ness, in which the mind reflects upxm itself both past and present ? 
The mind is in this case both subject and object, or, as William 
James puts it, both “ I ” and ** me.” The phenomenon has been 
descril^d in various ways by different thinkers. Thus Kant 
distinguished the two selves as rational and empirical, just as 
he (Hslinguisheil the two egos as the noumcnal or real and the 
phenomenal from the metaphysical stand|X)int. A similar 
distinction is made by Herbart. Others have held that the self 
has a complex content, the subject self being, as it were, a fuller 
expression of the object-self (so Bradley) ; or again the subject 
self is the active content of the mind, and the object self the 
passive cont(fnt which for the moment is exciting the attention. 
The most satisfactory and also the most general view is that 
consciousness is complex and unanalysable. 

The relation of the self to the not-self need not to be treated 
here (see Metaphysics). It may, however, be pointed out that 
in so far as an objtfct is cognized by the mind, it becomes in a sense 
part of the complex self-content. In this sense the individual 
is in himself his own universe, his whole existence being, in other 
words, the sum total of his psychic relations, and nothing else 
being /or him in existence at all. A similar idea is prominent in 
many philosoph.ico-religious systems wherein the idea of God 
or the Infinite is, as it were, the union of the ego and the non-ego, 
of subject and object. Tlie self of man is regarded as having 
limitations, whereas the Godhead is infinite and alMnclusive. 

In many mystical Oriental religions the pcfrfcction of the human 
self is absorption in the infinite, as a ripple dies away on the 
surface of water. The problems of the self may be summed up 
as follows. The psydiologist investigates the ideal construction 
of the self, i,e, the way in which the conception of the self arises, 
the different aspects or contents of the self and the relation of 
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the subject to the object self. At this point the cpistemologist 
takes up the question of empirical knowledge and considers 
the kind of validity, if any, which it can possess. What existence 
has the known object for the knowing subject ? The result of 
this inquiry is generally intellectual scepticism in a greater or 
less degree, namely, that the object has no existence for the 
knower except a relative one, i\c. in so far as it is known 
(see Relativity of Knowledge). Finally the metaphysician, 
and in another sphere the theologian, consider the nature of the 
pure or transcendental self apart from its relations, t.e, the 
absolute self. 

In ethics, egoistic doctrines disregard the ultimate problems 
of selfhood, and assume the self to consist of a man’s person and 
those things in which he is or ought to be directly interested. 
The general statement that such doctrines refer all moral action 
to criteria of the individuars happiness, preservation, moral per- 
fection, raises an obvious difficulty. Egoism merely asserts that 
the self is all-important in the application of moral principles, 
and does not in any way supply the material of these principles. 
It is a purely formal direction, and as such merely an adjunct 
to a substantive ethical criterion. A practical theory of ethics 
seeks to establish a particular moral ideal ; if it is an absolute 
criterion, then the altruist would place first the attainment 
of that ideal by others, while the egoist would seek it for himself. 
The same is true of ethical theories which may be described as 
material. Of the second type are those, e.g, of Hobbes and 
Spinoza, which advocate self-preservation as the ideal, as con- 
trasted with modern evolutionist moralists who advocate race- 
preservation. Again, we may contrast the early Greek hedonists, 
who bade each man seek the greatest happiness (of whatever 
kind), with modem utilitarian and social hedonists, who prefer 
the greatest good or the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. It is with hedonistic and other empirical theories 
that egoism is generally associated. As a matter of fact, however, 
egoism has been no less prominent in intuitional ethics. Thus 
the man who seeks only or primarily his own moral perfection 
is an egoist par excellence. Such are ascetics, hermits and the 
like, whose whole object is the realization of their highest 
selves. 

The distinction of egoistical and altruistic action is further 
complicated by two facts. In the first place, many systems 
combine the two. Thus Christian ethics may be said to insist 
equally on duty to self and duty to others, while crudely egoistic 
systems become unworkable if a man renders himself obnoxious 
to his fellows. On the other hand, every deliberate action based 
oa an avowedly altruistic principle necessarily has a reference 
to the agent ; if it is right that A should do a certain action for the 
benefit of B, then it tends to the moral self-realization of A that 
he should do it. Upon whatsoever principle the rightness of an 
action depends, its performance is right for the agent The self- 
reference is inevitable in every action in so far as it is regarded 
as voluntary and chosen as being of a particular moral quality. 

It is this latter fact which has led many students of human 
character to state that men do in fact aim at the gratification 
of their personal desires and impulses. The laws of the state 
and the various rules of conduct laid down by religion or morality 
are merely devices adopted for general convenience. The most 
remarkable statement of this point of view is that of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, who went so far as to denounce all forms of self-denial 
as cowarchce : — let every one who is strong seek to make himself 
dominant at the expense of the weak. 

EGORIEVSK, a town of Russia, in the government of Ryazan, 
70 m. by rail E.S.E. of Moscow, by a branch line (15 m.) connect- 
ing with the Moscow to Ryazan main line. The cotton mills and | 
otSer factories give occupation to 6000 persons. Egorievsk 
has important fairs for grain, hides, &c., which are exported. 
Pop. (1897) 23>932- 

EGREMONT, EARLS OF, In 1749 Algernon Seymour, 7th 
duke of Somerset, was created earl of Egremont, and on his 
childless death in February 1750 this title passed by special 
remainder to his nephew. Sir Charles Wyndham or Windham, 
Bart. (1710-1763), a son of Sir William Wyndham of Orchard 


Wyndham, Somerset. Charles, who had succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy in 1740, inherited Somerset’s estates in 
Cumberland and Sussex. He was a member of parliament from 
1734 to 1750, and in October 1761 he was appointed secretary 
of state for the southern department in succession to William 
Pitt. His term of office, during which he acted in concert with 
his brother-in-law, George Grenville, was mainly occupied with 
the declaration of war on Spain and witli the negotiations for 
peace with France and Spain, a peace the terms of which the 
earl seems to have disliked. He was also to the fore during the 
proceedings against Wilkes, and he died on tlie 21st of August 
1763. Horace Walpole perhaps rates Egremont ’s talents too 
low when he says he “ had neither knowledge of business, nor 
the smallest share of parliamentary abilities.” 

The 2nd earl’s son and successor, George O’Brien Wyndham 
(1751-1837), was more famous as a patron of art and an agricul- 
turist than as a politician, although he was not entirely indifferent 
to politics. For some time the painter Turner lived at his 
Sussex residence, Petworth House, and in addition to Turner, the 
painter Leslie, the sculptor Flaxman and other talented artists 
received commissions from Egremont, who filled his house with 
valuable works of art. Generous and hospitable, blunt and 
eccentric, the carl was in his day a very prominent figure in 
English society, Cliarles Greville says, “ he was immensely rich 
and his munificence was equal to his wealth ” ; and again that in 
his time Petworth was “ like a great inn.” The carl died un- 
married on tlie nth of November 1837, and on the death of 
his nephew and successor, George Francis Wyndham, the 4th 
earl (1785-1845), the earldom of Egremont became extinct. 
Petworth, however, and the large estates had already passed 
to George Wyndham (1787-1869), a natural son of the 3rd earl, 
who was created Baron Leconfield in 1859. 

EGREMONT, a market town in the Egremont parliamentary 
division of Cumberland, England, 5 m. S.S.E. of Whitehaven, 
on a joint line of the London & North Western and Furness 
railways. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5761. It is pleasantly 
situated in the valley of the Ehen. Ruins of a castle command 
the town from an eminence. It was founded r. 1120 by William 
de Mcschines ; it is moated, and retains a Norman doorway 
and some of the original mason^, as well as fragments of later 
date. The church of St Mary is a modem reconstruction em- 
bodying some of the Norman features of the old church. Iron 
ore and limestone are raised in the neighbourhood. 

It seems impossible to find any history for Egremont until 
after the Norman Conquest, when Henry I. gave the barony of 
Coupland to William de Mcschines, who erected a castle at 
Egremont around which the town grew into importance. The 
barony afterwards passed by marriage to the families of Lucy 
and Multon, and finally came to the Percy s, carls of Northumber- 
land, from whom are descended the present lords of the manor 
of Egremont. The earliest evidence that Egremont was a 
borough occurs in a charter, granted by Richard de Lucy in the 
reign of King John, which gave the burgesses right to choose 
their reeve, and set out the customs owing to the lord of the 
manor, among which was that of providing twelve armed men 
at his castle in the time of war. The borough was represented 
by two members in the parliament of 1295, but in the following 
year was disfranchised, on the petition of the burgesses, on 
account of the expense of sending members. In 1267 Heniy III. 
granted Thomas de Multon a market every Wednesday at 
Egremont, and a fair every year on the eve, day and morrow 
of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary. In the Quo Warranto rolls 
he is found to have claimed by prescription another weekly 
market on Saturday. The market rights were purchased from 
Lord Leconfield in 1885, and the market on Saturday is still 
held. Richard de Lucy’s charter shows that dyeing, weaving 
and fulling were carried on in the town in his time. 

EGRESS (Lat. egressus, going out), in astronomy, the end of the 
apparent transit of a small body over the disk of a larger one ; 
especially of a transit of a satellite of Jupiter over the disk of 
that planet. It designates the moment at which the smaller 
body is seen to leave the limb of the other. 
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EGYPT, a country forming the N.E. extremity of Africa.^ 
In the following account a division is made into (I.) Modern 
£'gy/>/,and(II.) Ancient Egypt ; but the history from the earliest 
times is given as a separate section (HI.). 

Section I. includes Geograi)hy, Economics, Government, Inhabi- 
tants, Finance and Army. Section II. is subdivided into (A) 
Exploration and Research ; (B) The Country in Ancient Times ; 
(C) Religion ; (D) Language and Writing ; (E) Art and Archae- 

ology ; (F) Chronology. Section III. is divided into three main 
periods : — (i) Ancient l-listory ; (2) the Maliommedan Period ; (3) 
Modern History (from Mehemet Ali). 

I. Modern Egypt 

Boundaries and Areas. — Egypt is bounded N. by the Mediter- 
ranean, S. by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, N.E. by Palestine, 
E. by the Red Sea, W. by Tripoli and the Sahara. The western 
frontier is ill-defined. The boundary line between Tripoli and 
Egypt is usually Uiken to start from a point in the Gulf of 
Solium and to run S. by E. so as to leave the oasis of Siwa to 
Egypt. South of Siwa the frontier, according to the Turkish 
firman of 1841, bends eastward, approaching the cultivated 
Nile-land near Wadi Haifa, i.e. the southern frontier. This 
southern frontier is fixed by agreement between Great Britain 
and Egypt at the 22® N. The N.E. frontier is an almost direct 
line drawn from Tuba, near the head of the Gulf of Akaba, the 
eastern of the two gulfs into which the Red Sea divides, to the 
Mediterranean at Rafa in 34® 15' E. The peninsula of Sinai, 
geographically part of Asia, is thus included in the Egyptian 
dominions. The total area of the country is about 400,00c 
sq. m., or more than three times the size of the British Isles. Of 
this area is desert. (Canals, roads, date plantations, &c., 

cover 1900 sq. m, ; 2850 sq. m. are comprised in the surface of 
the Nile, marshes, lakes, &c. A line corresponding with the 
30® N., drawn just S. of Cairo, divides the country into Lower 
and Upper Egypt, natural designations in common use, Lower 
Egypt being the Delta and Upper Egypt the Nile valley. By 
the Arabs Lower Egypt is called Er-Rif, the cultivated or fertile ; 
Upper Egypt, Es Said, the happy or fortunate. Another 
division of the country is into Lower, Middle and Upper Egypt, 
Middle Egypt in this classification l)eing the district between 
Cairo and Assiut. 

General Character. — The distinguishing features of Egypt arc 
the Nile and the desert. But for the river there would be nothing 
to differentiate the country from other j)arts of the Sahara. 
The Nile, however, has transformed the land through which it 
passes. Piercing the desert, and at its annual overflow depositing 
rich sediment brought from the Abyssinian highlands, the river 
has created the Delta and the fertile strip in Upper Egypt. This 
cultivable land is Egypt proper ; to it alone is applicable the 
ancient name — “ the black land.’^ The Misr of the Arabs is 
restricted to the same territory. Beyond the Nile valley east 
and west stretch great deserts, containing here and there fertile 
oases. The general appearance of the country is remarkably 
uniform. The Delta is a level plain, richly cultivated, and 
varied alone by the lofty dark-brown mounds of ancient cities, 
and the villages set in groves of palm-trees, standing on mounds 
often, if not always, ancient. Groves of palm-trees are 
occasionally seen besides those around the villages, but other 
trees are rare. In Upper Egypt the Nile valley is very narrow 
and is bounded by mountains of no great height. They form 
the edge of the desert on either side of the valley, of which the 
bottom is level rock. The mountains rarely take the form of 
peaks. Sometimes they approach the river in bold promontories, 
and at others are divided by the dry beds of ancient water- 
courses. The bright green of the fields, the reddish-brown or 
dull green of the great river, contrasting with the bare yellow 
rocks, seen beneath a brilliant sun and a deep-blue sky, present 
views of great beauty. In form the landscape varies little and 
is not remarkable ; in colour its qualities are always splendid, 
and under a general uniformity show a continual variety. 

^ By the Greek and Roman geographers Egypt was usually 
assigned to Libya (Africa), but l)y some early writers the Nile was 
thought to mark the division between Libya and Asia. The name 
occurs in Homer as Af7i;irTPt, but is of doubtful origin. 


The Coast Region . — Egypt has a coast -line of ov^r 600 m. on the 
Mediterranean and about 1200 m. on the Red Sea. The Mediter- 
ranean coast extends from the Gulf of Solium on the west to Rafa on 
the cast. From the gulf to the beginning of the Dt'lta the coast is 
rock-bound, but slightly indented, and possesses no good lmr]>onrage. 
The cliffs attain in places a height 01 1000 ft. Tliey are the ter- 
mination of a stony plateau, containing several small oases, which 
southward joins the more arid and uninhabitable wastes of the 
Libyan De.scrt. The Delta coast-line, composed of sandhills and. 
occasionally, limestone rocks, is low, with cape-like projections at 
the Nile mouths formed by the river silt. Two bays are thus formed, 
the western Ixdng the famous Bay of .M)oukir, Tt is bounded W. 
by a point near the ancient Canopic mouth, eastward by the Rosetta 
mouth. Beyond the Delta eastward the coast is again barnm ami 
without harbours. It rises gradually southward, mi'rging into tin* 
plateau of the Sinai peninsula. The Red Sea coast is everywhere 
mountainous. The mountains are the northern continuation of the 
Abyssinian table-land, and some of the peaks arc ov<t dooo ft. above 
the sea. The highest peaks, going from north to south, arc Jebels 
Gharib, Dukhan, Ks Shayib, Fatira, Abu Tiur, Zubara and Ham- 
mada (Hamata). The coast has a general N.N.W. and S.S.E. treml, 
and, save for the two gulfs into which it is divided by the massif of 
Sinai, is not deeply indented. Where the frontier Ixdween Egypt 
and the Sudan reaches the sea is Ras Ell)a (see further Rkd Ska). 

The Nile Valley (see also Nile). — Entering Kgyj^t proi)er, a 
little north of the S(xond Cataract, the Nile flows through a valh‘y 
in sandstone beds of Oetaceous age as far as 25° N., and throughout 
this part of it.s course the valley is extremely narrow, rarely exceed- 
ing 2 m. in width. At two points, namely, Kalabsha — the valley 
here being only 170 yds. wide and the river over loq ft. deep — anil 
Assuan (iMrst Cataract), the course of the riv(*r is interrupted by 
outcrops of granites and other crystalline rocks, which have been 
uncovered by the erosion of the overlying sandstont*, and lo-day form 
the mass of islands, with numerous small rajiids, which are described 
not very accurately as cataracts ; no good evidence exists in stq^port 
of the view that they are th(> remains of a massive barrier, broken 
down and carried away by soim^ sudden convulsion. From 25“ N. 
northwards for 518 m. the valley is of tlu? rift-vallt?y *’ type, a level 
depression in a limestone plateau, enelos(*d usually by steep cliffs, 
except wh(‘re the tril)iilary valleys drained into the main valley in 
early times, when there was a larger rainfall, and now carry off the 
occasional rainstorms that burst on the dest'rt. 'J*he cliffs arc highest 
between Esna and Kena, where they reach i8(X> ft. iil)()vc sea-level. 
The average width of the cultivated land is alwuit: 10 m., of which 
the greater part lies on the left (western) bank of the river ; and 
outside this is a belt, varying from a few liundred yards to 3 or 4 in., 
of stony and .sandy ground, rtjaching up to the foot of the limestone 
cliffs, which rise in places to as much as 1000 ft. above the valley. 
This coutinues as far as 2<>^ N., after which llie hills that close in the 
valley become lower, and the higher plateaus lie at a distance of 
10 or 15 in. back in the dc‘sert. 

The h'nyum . — The fertile province of the Fayum, west of the Nile 
and .sepanited from it l)y .some 6 m. of desert, seems to owe its exist- 
ence to movements siniilar to those which dolermin(jd the valley 
itsi^lf. Lying in a basin .sloping in a series of terraces from an altitude 
of 65 ft. above sea-level in the east to about i^o ft. below sea-level 
on the north-west, at the margin of tlie Birket-c^l-Keriin, this jiro- 
vince is wholly irrigated by a canalizt‘d channel, the Bahr Yusuf, 
which, leaving the Nile at Denit esh Sherif in Up]ier Egypt, follows 
the western margin of the cultivation in the Nile valley, and at 
length enters the Fayum through a gap in the tlesert liills by the 
Xllth Dynasty pyramids of Liihun and Hawara (see I’‘ayum). 

The Delta . — About 30° N., where the city of Cairo stands, the 
hills which have hitherto run parallel with the Nile turn W.N.W. 
and E.N.E., and the triangular area between them is wholly deltaic. 
The Delta measures 100 m. from S. to N., having a widtli of 155 in. 
on the shore of the McditerraniN'in between Akjxandria on the west 
and Port Said on the cast. The low sandy shore of the Delta, slowly 
increasing by the annual deposit of silt by the river, is mostly a 
barren area of sand-hills and salty waste land. This is the region 
of the lagoons and marshes immediately behind the coast -line. 
Southwards the quality of the soil rajiidly improves, and becomes the 
most fertile part of Egypt. This area is watered by the Damietta 
and the Rosetta branches of the Nile, and by a network of canals, 'I'he 
soil of the Delta is a dark grey fine .sandy soil, becoming at times 
almost a stiff clay by rea.son of the finene.ss of its partick's, which 
consist almost wholly of extremely small grains of quartz with a few 
other minerals, and often numerous flak(^s of mica. This deposit 
varies in thickness, as a rule, from 55 to 70 ft., at which depth it is 
underlain by a scries of coarse and fine yellow quartz .sands, with 
occasional pebbles, or even banks of gravel, while here and there thin 
beds of clay occur. These sand-beds are shaqdy distinguished by 
their colour from the overlying Nile deposit, and arc of considerable 
thickness. A boring made in 1886 for the Royal Society at Zagazig 
attained a depth of 375 ft. without reaching rock, and another, 
sub-sequently sunk near Lake Alioukir (close to Alexandria), reached 
a depth of 405 ft. with the same result. Numerous other liorings to 
depths of xoo to 200 ft, have given similar results, showing the Nile 
deposit to rest generally on these yellow sands, which provide a 
constant though not a very large supply of good water ; near the 
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northern limits of the Delta this cannot, however, be depended on, 
since the well water at these depths lias proved on several occasions 
to be salt. The surface of the Delta is a wide alluvial plain sloping 
gently towards the sesa, and having an altitude of 29 ft. above it at 
its southern extremity. Its limits east and west are determined by 
the higher ground ot'thc deserts, to which the silt*ladeu waters of 
tlic Nile in flood time cannot reach. This silt consists largely of 
alumina (about 48 %) and calcium carbonate (18 %) with smaller 
quantities of silica, oxide of iron and carbon. Although the Nile 
water is abundantly charged with alluvium, the annual deposit by 
the river, except under extraordinary circunistance.s, is smaller than 
might be sup|xised. The mean ordinary rate of the increase of the 
soil of Egypt is calculated as about 4^ in. in a century. 

The Lakes . — The lagoons or lakes of the Delta, going from west 
to cast, are Mareotis (Maiiut), Kdku, Burlus and Mcnzala. The land 
separating them from the Mediterranean is nowhere more than 10 m. 
wide. East of the Damietta mouth of the Nile this strip is in places 
not more tlian 200 yds. broad. All the lakes are shallow and the 
water in them salt or brackish. Mareolis, w'hich boiuids Alexandria 
on the south side, 
varies considerably hi 
area according to the 
rise or fall of the Nile ; 
when the Nile is low 
there is a wide expanse 
of marsh, when at its 
highest the lake covers 
about joo sq. m. In 
ancient times Mareotis 
wa.s navigable and was 
joined by various canals 
to the Nile. The coun- 
try around was culti- 
vated and producenl the 
famous Mareotic wine. 

The canals being neg- 
lected. the lake de- 
creased in size, though 
it was still of consider- 
able area in the 15th 
and t6th centuries, and 
was tlum noted for the 
value of its fishiTies. 

When the French army 
occujhed Egyjit in 1798. 

Mareotis was found to 
be largely a sandy plain. 

In April 1801 the British 
army besieging Alexan- 
dria' cut through the 
land between Aboukir 
and the lake, admitting 
the waters of the sea 
into the ancient bed 
of Mareotis and laying 
under water a large 
area then in cultiva- 
tion. This precedent 
was twice imitated, first by the Turks in 1803 and a second time by 
the British in 1807. Mareotis has no outlet, and the water is kept 
at a uniform level by moans of powerful pumps which neutralize the 
effect of the Nile flood. A western arm has been cut off from the 
lake by a dyke, and in tliis arm a thick crust of salt is formed each 
year aftc»r tie evaporation of the flood water. Near the sliores of tlie 
lake w'ild flowers grow in rich profusion. Like all the Delta lakes. 
Mareotis abounds in wild-fowl. North-east of Mareotis was J-ake 
Alxjukir, a small sheet of water, now dry, lying S.W. of Aboukir Bay. 
East of this reclaimed marsh and reaching to within 4 m. of the 
Bosetta branch of the Nile, lies Edku, 22 m, long and in places 16 
wide, with an opening, supposed to be the ancient Canopic mouth 
of tlie Nile, into Aboukir Bay. Burlus begins a little eastward 
of the Rosetta channel, and stretclies lK>w-shai>ed for 64 m. Its 
greatest width is about m. Adjoining it S.E. is an expanse of 
sandy marsh. Several canals or canalized channels enter the lake. 
Opposite the spot where the Bahr-mit Yezir enters is an opening 
into the Mediterranean. Canal and oi>ening indicate the course of 
the ancient Sobcnnvtic branch of the Nile. Burlus is noted for its 
watcr-melon.s, which are yellow within and come into season after 
those grown on the banks of the Nile. 

Menzaia greatly exceeds the other Delta lakes in size, covering 
over 780 sq. m. Xt extends from very near tlie Damietta branch of 
tile Nile to Port Said. It receives the waters of tho^analized cliannels 
which wore once the Tanitic, Mendesian and Pelusiac branches. 
The northern shore is separated from the sea by an extremely narrow 
strip of land, across which, w'hen the Mediterranean is stormy and 
the lake full, the waters meet. Its average length jui about 40 m., 
and its average breadth about 15. The &pth is greater tiian that 
of the other l^es, and the water is salt, though mixed with fresh. 
It contains a large ttumbefof islaads, and the whole lake abounds 
in reeds of various loads. Of the islands Tennis (anciently Tennesus) 
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contains ruins of the Roman period. The lake supports a consider- 
able population of fishermen, who dwell in villages on the shore and 
islands and live upon the fish of the lake. The reeds are cover for 
waterfowl of various kinds, which the traveller secs in groat numbers, 
and wild boars arc found in the marshes to tlie south. Ihe Suez 
Canal runs in a straight line for 20 m. along the eastern edge of the 
lake. That part of the lake east of where the canal was excavated 
is now marshy plain, and tlie Tanitic and Pelusiac mouths of the 
Nile are dry. East of Menzala is the site of Serbonis, another dried- 
uj) lake, which had the general characteristics of the Delta lagoons. 
In the Isthmus of Suez are Lake Tim.sa and the Great and Little 
Bitter Lakes, occupying part of the ancient bed of the Red Sea. 
All three were dry or marshy deju'cssions previously to the cutting 
of the Suez Canal, at which time llic waters of the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea were let into them (see StrEZ Canal). 

A chain of natron lakes (seven in number) lies in a valley in the 
western desert, 70 to 90 m. W.NAV. of Cairo. In the Fayum jirovince 
farther south is the Birket-el-Kerun. a lake, lying below this level of 
the Nile, some 30 m. long and 5 wide at its broadest part. Kcrun 

is all that is left ol 
the Lake of MoerLs, an 
ancient artificial sheet 
of water which played 
an important part in 
the irrigation schemes 
of the l^haiaohs. The 
water of el-Kcrun is 
brackish, though de- 
rived from the Nile, 
which has at all seasons 
a much higher level. It 
is txiundcd on the north 
by the Libyan Desert, 
above which rises a bold 
rangeof mountains; and 
it lias a sUauge and f)ic- 
turesnne wildness. Near 
the lake are scvenil sites 
of ancient towns, and 
the temple called Kasr- 
Karun, dating from 
Roman times, distin- 
guishes the most im- 
portant of these. 
South-west of the 
Fayum is the Wadi 
Ray an, a large and 
deep depression, utiliz- 
able in mcKlern schemes 
for re-creating the Lake 
of Mocris iq.v.). 

The Desert Plateaus. 
— From the southern 
borders of Egypt to 
the Delta in the north, 
the desert plateaus ex- 
tend on cither side of 
the Nile valley. The 
eastern region, between the Nile and the Red Sea, varies in 
width from 90 to 350 m. and is known in its northern part as 
the Arabian Desi'rt. The western region has no natural barrier 
for many hundreds of miles ; it is part of the vast Sahara. On its 
eastern edge, a few miles west of Cairo, stand the great pyramids 
(^.r.) of Gizeh or Giza. North of Assuan it is called the Libyan 
Desert. In the north the desert plateaus aro comparatively low, but 
from Cairo southwards they rise to 1000 and even 1500 ft. aliovc sea- 
level. Formed mostly of horizontal strata of vaxying hardness, they 
pre.sent a serie.s of terraces of minor plateaus, rising one abov'c the 
other, and intersected by small ra\nnes Worn W the occasional rain- 
storms which burst in their neighbourhood. The weathering of this 
desert area is probably fairly rapid, and the agents at work arc 
principally the rapid heating and cooling of the rocks by day and 
night, and the erosive action of sand-laden wind on the softer layers ; 
these, aided by the occasional rain, are ceaselessly at wrork, and 
produce the successive plateaus, dotted with small isolated hills and 
cut up by valleys (wadis) which occasionally l>ecome deep ravines, 
thus forming the principal type of scenery of these deserts. From 
this it will be seen tliat the desert in Egypt is mainly a rock desert, 
where the surface is formed of disintegrated rock, the finer particles 
of which have been carried away by the wind ; and east of the Nile 
this is almost exclusively the case. Here the desert meets the line 
of mountains which runs parallel to the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Suez. In the western desert, however, those large sand accumu- 
lations which are usually associated with a desert are met with. 
They occur as lines of dunes formed of xxmnded grains of quartz, nnd 
lie in the direction of the prevalent wind, usually being small 
breadth as compared with their length ; but in certain areas, such 
as that lying S,W. and W. of the oases of Farafra and Dakhla, these 
lines of dune.s. lying parallel to each other and about half a mile 
apart, cover immense areas, rendering them absolutely impassable 
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ftxcept in a direction parallel to the lines themselves. East of the 
oases of Baharia and Farafrn is a very striking line of tiiese sand 
dunes ; rarely more than 3 miles wide, it extends almost continu- 
onsly from Moghara in the north, passing along the west side of 
Kharga Oasis to a point near the Nile in the neighbourhood of Abu 
Siml>el — liaving thus a length of nearly 350 m. In the northern 
part of this desert the dunes lie about N.W.«S.E., but farther south 
irtcline more towards the meridian, becoming at last very nearly north 
and south. 

Oases . — In the western desert He the five large oases of Egypt 
namely, Siwa, liaharia, Farafra, Dakhla and Kharga or Great Oasis, 
occupying depressions in the plateau or, in the case of the last tho'e, 
large indentations in the face of limestone escarpments which form 
the wt*stf?rn versant of the Nile valley hills. Their fertility is due to 
a plentiful supply of water furnished by a sandstone bed 300 to 
*500 ft, below the surface, whence the water rises through natural 
fissures or artificial boreholes to the surface, and sometimes to 
several feet above it. These oaso.s were known and occu]ucd by the 
Egyptians as early as 1600 n.r., and Kharga {q.v.) rose to special 
importance at the time of the Persian occupation. Here, near tlie 
town of Kharga, the ancient Hebi, is a temple of Ammon built by 
Darius I., and in the same oasis are other mins of the period of the 
Ptolemies and Caesars. The oasis of Siwa (Jupiter Ammon) is about 
150 III. S. of the Mediterranean at the Gulf of Solium and alioul 
300 m. \V. of the Nile (sec Siwa). The other four oases lie parallel 
to and distant 100 to 1 50 in. from the Nile, between 23'* and 20" N.. 
Baharia being the most northerly and Kharga the most southerly. 

Besides the oases the desert is remarkable for two other valleys. 
Th(* first is that of the natron lakes already mentioned. It contams 
four monasteries, the remains of the famous anchorite settlement of 
Nitria(‘. South of the Wadi Natron, and parallel to it, is a sterile 
valley called the Bahr-bela-Ma, or “ River without Water." 

The Sinai Peniusula . — The triangular-shaped Sinai penin-sula 
has its base on the Mediterranean, the northern part being an arid 
plateau, the dt?.st?rt of Till. The apex is occupied by a mas.sif of crys- 
talline rocks. The principal peaks rise over 8300 ft. Owing to the 
slight rainfall, and the rapid weathering of the rocks by the great 
range of tempc'rature, these hills rise steeply from the valleys at their 
foot as almost bare rock, supporting hardly any vegetation. In 
some of the valleys wells or rock-pools filled by rain occur, and 
furnish drinking-water to the few Arabs who wander in these hills 
(see also Sin at). 

{Geology . — Just as the Nile valley forms the chief geographical 
feature of Egypt, so the geology of the country is intimately related 
to it. The north and south direction of the river has been largely 
determined liy faults, though the geologists of the Egyptian Survey 
arc finding that the influence of faulting in determining physical 
outline has, in some cases, been overestimated. The oldest rocks, 
consisting of crystalline schists with numerous intrusions of granite, 
|)orphyrj^ and diorilc, occupy the eastern portion of the country 
between the Nile souUi of Assuan and the Red Sea. The intrusive 
rocks iiredominate over the schists in extent of area covered. They 
furiiislied the chief material for the ancient nionumonls. At Assuan 
(Syeiie) the w'ell-knowm syenite of Werner occurs. It is, however, a 
hornblende granite and does not possess the mineralogical com- 
jiosition of the syenites of modern piitrology. Between Thebes 
and Kliartum the wiistern banks of tlie Nile are composed of Nubian 
Sandstone, which extends westward from the river to the edge of the 
groat Libyan Dc.scrt, where it forms the bed rock. The age of this 
sandstone has given rise to much dispute. The upper part certainly 
belongs to the Cretaceous formation ; the lower part has been con- 
sidered to be of Karroo age by some geologists, wliilc others repird 
the w^hole formation to be of Cretaceous age. In the Kliarga Oasis 
the upper portion consists of variously coloured unfossiliferous clays 
with intercalated bands of sandstone containing fossil siliciiicd 
woods (Nicolia Aegypiiaca and Araucariuxylun Aegypticum). They 
arc conformably overlain by clays and limestones with Tixogyra 
Overwegi belonging to the Lower” Danian, and those by clays and 
w'hite clialk with Ananchytes ovata of the Upper Danian. In many 
instances the Tertiary formation, which occurs between Esna and 
Cairo, uiiconformably overlies the Cretaceous, the Lower Eocene 
being aUsent. The fluvio-marinc deposits of the Upper Eocene 
and Oligocenc formations contain an intere.sting mammaliam fauna, 
proving that the African continent formed .a centre of radiation for 
the mammalia in early Tertiary times. ArsinoUherium is the pre- 
cursor of the iiorned Ungulata; w'hile Moeritherium and Palaco- 
mastodon undoubtedly include the old<;st known elephants. Miocene 
strata are absent in the southern Tertiary areas, but are present at 
Moghara and in the north. Marino Pliocene strata occur to the south 
of the pyramids of Giza and in the Fayum province, where, in 
addition, some gravel terraces, at a height of 300 ft. above sea-levcl, 
are attributed to the Pliocene period. The Lake of Moeris, as a large 
body of fresh water, appears to have come into existence in Pleisto- 
cene times. It is represented now by the brackish-water lake of 
the Birket-el-Kerun. The superficial sands of the deserts and the 
Nile mud form the chief recent formations. The Nile deposits its 
mud over the valley before reaching the sea, and consequently the 
Delta receives little additional material. At Memphis the alluvial 
deposits arc over 30 ft. thick. The superficial sands of the desert 
region, derived in large part from the disintegration of the Nubian 
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Sandstone, occupy the most extensive areas in the Libyan Desert. 
The other desert regions of Egypt arc elevated stony plateaus, 
which are diversiliwl by extenBivoly excavated valleys anti oast^s. 
and in which sand frequently plays quite a subordinate part. Thest> 
regions present magnificent examples of dry erosion by wind-borne 
sand, which acts os a ptjwerful sand blast etching away the rocks 
and producing most lieautiful scul])turiiig. The rate oi denudation 
in exposed positions is exceedingly rapid ; while spots 8helt(*re<l from 
the sjind blast sulfiT a minimum of erosion, as shown by the j-^reser- 
vation of anciemi inserijilions. Many of the Egyiitian rocks in tin* 
desert areas and at the cataracts are coated with a highly polished 
film, of almost mirroseopic thinness, consisting chiefly of oxides o( 
iron and manganese with salts of magnesia and lime. It is snpposo<l 
to be due to a chemical change within the rock and not to deposition 
on the surface.! 

Miwrfrr/.?.— Egypt possc*.sses considerable mini’ral W’eallh. In 
ancient times gblcl anti precious stones were mined in the Rt^d .Sea 
hills. During tlie Moslem ja'riod mining w'as abandoned, and it was 
not until the beginning of tin* 20th cenlur>' that rtmewed eliorl's won* 
made to develop the mining industry. The salt obtained from 
Lake Mareotis at Meks, a WTSlem suburb of Alexandria, sui>plies tin* 
salt needed for the countr>", except .1 small quantity list'd for curing 
fish at T.akc Mcnzala ; while the lakes in the Wadi Natron, qs m. 
N.W. of the pyramids of Giza, furnish carbonate of soda in large 
quantities. Alum is found in the wvstern oases. Nitrates and phos 
jihates are also found in various parts of the desert and are used as 
manures. The turquoise mines of Sinai, in the Wadi Maghara, an- 
W'orked regularly by the Arabs of tin* jieninsula. who sell the stones 
in Suez ; w'hilo there aix* emerald mines at Jebcl 7 .iibara, south oi 
Kosseir. I’etroleum occurs at Jobel Zeit, on tlic west shore of thr 
Gulf of Suez. Considerable veins of haematite of good quality occur 
both in the Red Sea hills and in Sinai. At Jel»el cd-Dnklian an- 
porphyry quarries, e.xtoiisivcly worked under the Romans, and a I 
Jebel el-Fatira are granite quarries. At F-) flammamflt, on the old 
way from Coptos to I'hiloteras Portiis, are the breccia verde quarries, 
worked from very early times, and having int(?rcsting hicroglyphii' 
inscriptions. At the various mines, and on the routes to them and 
to the Red Sea, are some small temjdes and .stations, ranging from 
the Pharaonic to the Roman period. The quarrie.s at Syene (As.suan) 
arc famous for extremely hard and durable n'd granite (syenite), and 
have been worked since tlu; days of the earliest I'haraohs. Large 
quantities of tliis syenite were used in building the Assuan dam 
(1808-1902). The cliffs bordering the Nile are largely quarried for 
limestone and sand.stone. 

Gold-mining recommenced in 1903 at Um Rus, a short distance 
inland from the Red Sea and some 30 m. S. of Kosseir, where milling 
operations were started in March of that year. AnothfT mine ojienecl 
in 1903 was that of Um Caraiat, E.N.E. of Korosko, and (*5 m. 
distant from the Nile. 

Climate.-' Part of Upper Egypt is within the tropics, but the 
greater part of the country is north of the Tropic of Cancer. Except 
a narrow belt on the north along the Mediterranean shore*, Egypt 
lies in an almost rainless area, where the temperature is high by day 
and sinks quickly at night in consequence of the rapid radiation under 
the cloudless sky. The mean Icmpcfrature at Alexandria and T*ort 
Said varies between 37® F. in January and 81" F. in July ; while at 
Cairo, whore the proximity of the desert begins to be felt, it is 53" F. 
in January, rising to 84^ F. in July. January is the coldest montli, 
when occasionally in the Nile viley, and more frequently in the ojien 
desert, the temjierature sinks to 32^ F., or even a degree or two below. 
The me^m maximum temperatures are 99*^ F. for Alexandria and 
no® F. for Cairo. Farther south the range of temperatun? Ixscoines 
greater as pure desert conditions arc njached. Thus at Assuan the 
mean maximum is the mean minimum 42*’F, At Wadi 

Haifa the figures in each case are one degree lower. 

The relative humidity varies greatly. At A».suan the mean valia? 
for the year is only 38 %, that for the summer being 29 %. and for 
the winter 51 %; while for Wadi Haifa the mean is 32 %, and 
20 % and 42 % are tlio mean values for summer and winter re- 
spectively. A white fog, dense and cold, sometimes rises from the 
Nile in the morning, but it is of short duration and rare occurrence. 
In Alexandria and on all the Mediterranean coast of Egypt rain fulls 
abundantly in the winter months, amounting to 8 in. in the year ; 
but southwacda it rapidly decreases, and south of 31® N. little rain 
faUs. 

Records at Cairo shew that the rainfall is very irregular, and is 
furnished by occasional storms rath(T than by any regular rainy 
season ; still, most falls in the winter months, especially J.>eceml)( r 
and January, while, on the other hand, none has been recorded in 
unc and July. The average annual rainfall does not exceed 1 *50 in. 
a the open desert rain falls even more jenrely, but it is by no means 
unknown, and from time to time heavy storms burst, causing sudden 
floods in the narrow ravines, and drowning both incn and animals. 
These are more common in the mountaiiicHis region of the Sinai 
peninsula, where thtiy are much dreaded ( by the Arabs. Snqw' is 
unknown in the Nile valley, but on the mountains of Sinai and the 
Red Sea hills it is not uncommon, and a temperature of F. at an 
altitude of 2000 ft. has been recorded in Jjinuary, 

The atxnoepheric pressure varies between a maximum in January 
and a minimum in July, the mean difference being about 0'29 m, 
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In a series of records extending over 14 years the mean pressure of a type much inferior to that possessed by the ancient Egyptians, 
varied between 29-84 and 29-90 in. Wild animals are few. The principal are the hyena, jackal and fox. 

The most striking meteorological factor in Egypt is the persistence The wild boar is found in the Delta. Wolves are rare. Numerous 
of the north wind throughout the year, without which the climate gazelles inhabit the deserts. The ibex is found in the Sinaitic penin- 
would be very trying. It is this “Etesian" wind which enables sula and the hills between the Nile and the Red Sea, and the mouflon, 
sailing boats constantly to ascend the Nile, against its strong and or maned sheep, is occasionally seen in the same regions, The desert 
rapid current. In December, January and February, al Cairo tlie hare is abundant in parts of the Fayum, and a wild cat, or lynx, 
north wind slightly predominates, though those /roih the south and uequents the marshy regions of the Delta. The ichneumon 
west often nearly ec|ual it, but after this the north blow^ almost (Pharaoh's rat) is common and often tame; the coney and jerboa 
continuously for the rest of the year. In May and Juno the prevailing arc found in the eastern mountains. Bats arc very numerous, 
direction is north and north-north-east, and tor July, August, The crocodile is no longer found in Egypt, nor the hippopotamus, 
September and October north and north-west. From the few in ancient days a frequenter of the Nile. 'Ihe common or pariah 
o]»8crvations that exist it seems iliat farther south the southern dog is generally of sandy colour; in Upper Egypt there is a breed 
winter winds decrease rapidly, becoming westerly, until at Assuan of wiry rough-haired black dogs, noted for thi-ir nerceness. Among 
and Wadi Haifa the northerly winds arc almost invariable through- reptiles arc several kinds of venomous snakes — tlie horned viper, tliu 
out the year. The khamsifi^ hot sand-laden winds of the spring hooded snake and the ecliis. Lizards of many kinds are found, in- 
months, come invariably from the south. They are preceded by a eluding the monitor. There are many varieties of beetle, including 
rapid fall of the barometer for about a day, until a gradient from a number of species representing the scarabaeus of the ancients, 
south to norili is formed Uien the wind commences to blow, at first Locusts are com])aratively rare. The scorpion, whose sting is some- 
gently, from the south-east ; rapidly increasing in violence, it shifts times fatal, is common. Tliere arc many large and poisonous spiders 
through south to south-west, finally dropping about sunset. The and flics ; fleas and mosquitoes aliounU. Fish are plentiful m tlie 
same thing is repeated on the second and sometimes the third day, Nile, both scaled and without scales. The scaly fish include members 
by which time the wind has worked round to the north again, of the carp and perch kind. The hay ad, a scaleless fish commonly 
During a khamsin the temperature is high and the air extremely dry, eaten, reaches sometimes 3I ft. in length. A somewhat rare fish is the 
while the dust and sand carried by the wind form a thick yellow fog Polypterus, which has thick bony scales and 16 to 18 long dorsal fins, 
obscuring the sun. Another remarkable phenomenon is the zobaa, The Tetrodon, orhsiW fish, is found in the Red Sea, as well as in the Nile, 
a lofty whirlwind of sand resembling a pillar, which moves with Some 300 species of birds are founfl in Egypt, and one of the most 
great velocity. The southern winds of the summer months which striking features of a journey up the Nile is the abundance of bird 
occur in the low latitudes north of the equator are not felt much life. Many of the species arc sedentary, others are winter visitants, 
north of Khartum. while others again simply pass through Egypt on their way to or 

One of the most interesting phenomena of Egypt is the mirage, from warmer or colder regions. Birds of prey arc very numerous, 
w-hich is frequently seen both in the desert and in the waste tracts of including several varieties of eagles — the osprey, the spotted, the 
uncultivated land near the Mediterranean ; and it is often so truthful golden and the imperial. Of vultures the black and white Egyptian 
in its appearance that one finds it difficult to admit the illusion. variety (Neophron percnoptertis) is most common. The griffon and 

Flora, — Egypt possesses neither forests nor woods and. as practi- the black vulture are also frequently seen. There arc many kinds 
cally the whole of the country which will suj)port vegetation is of kites, falcons and hawks, kestrel being numerous. The long- 
dcvoled to agriculture, the flora is limited. The most important legged buzzard is found throughout Egypt, as arc owls. The so- 
tree is the date-palm, which grows all over Egypt and in the oases, called Egyptian eagle owl (Brno ascalaphus) is rather rare, but the 
The lower branches being regularly cut, this tree grows high and barn owl is common. The kingfisher is found beside every water- 
assumes a much more elegant form than in its natural state. The course, a l)lack and white .species (Ceryle ritdis) being much more 
dom-palm is first seen a little north of 26" N., and extends south- numerous than the common kingfisher. Pigeons and hoopoes abound 
w'ards. The vine grows well, and in ancient times was largely in every village. There are various kinds of plovers — the black- 
cultivated for wine ; oranges, lemons and ix)mcgranatcs also abound, headed species (Pluviatius Aegyptius) is most numerous in IJpper 
Mulberry trees arc common in Lower Egypt. The sunt tree Egypt; the golden plover and the white-tailed species arc found 

grow.s everywhere, as well as the tamarisk and the sycamore, chiefly in the Delta. The spurwing is supposed to be the bird 
In the deserts halfa grass and several kinds of thorn bushes grow ; mentioned by Herodotus as eating the parasites covering the inside 
and wherever rain or springs have moistened the ground, numcroua of the mouth of the crocodile. Of game-birds the most plentiful 
wild flowers thrive. This is especially the case where there is also shade are sandgrousc, cpiail (a bird of passage) and snipe. Rcd-lcgged 
to protect them from the* midday sun, as in some of the narrow and other partridges are found in the eastern desert and the Sinai 
ravines in the eastern de.sert and in the palm groves of the opes, hills. Of aquatic birds there is a great variety. Three spccie.s of 
w'here various ferns and flowers grow luxuriantly round the springs, pelican exist, including the large Dalmatian pelican. Storks, cranes, 
Amongmany trees which have been imported, the “lebbek" (Alhizsia Iierons and 8])oonbills are common. The .sacred ibis is not found in 
lebbek), a thick-foliaged mimosa, thrives especially, and has been Egypt, but the bull-backed heron, the constant companion of tha 
very largely employed. The w-eeping-w'illow, myrtle, elm, cypress buffalo, is usually called an ibis. The glossy ibis is occasionally scjen, 

and eucalyptus arc also used in the gardens and plantations. The flamingo, common in the lakes of Lower Egypt, is not found 

The most common of the fniits are dates, of which there arc nearly on the Nile. Geese, duck and teal arc* abundant. The most common 
thirty varieties, which are sold half-ripe, ripe, dried, and pressed in goose is the white-fronted variety ; the Egyptian goose is more rare, 
their fresh moist state in mats or skins. Tlic prcs.scd dates of Sivva Both varieties are depicted on the ancient moinimcnls ; the wliite- 
arc among the most esteemed. The Fayum is celebrated for its fronted goose being commonly shown. Several birds of gorgeous 
grapes, and chiefly supplies the market of Cairo. The most common plumage come north into Egypt in the spring, among others the 

grape is white, of w'hi^h there is a small kind far superior to the golden oriole, the sun-bird, the roller and the Ifluc-cheekcd bee-eater, 

ordinary sort. The black grapes arc large, but comparatively Fgypt as a Health Resort, — The country i;^ largely resorted to 
tasteless. The vines are trailed on trclliswork, and form agreeable during the winter months by Europeans in search of health as well 
avenues in the gardens of C^ro. The best-known fruits, besides as pleasure. Upper Egypt i.s healthier than Low'cr Egypt, where, 
dates and grapes, are figs, .sycamore -figs and pomegranates, apricots especially near the coast, malarial fevers and diseases" of tlie re- 
and peaches, oranges arid citrons, lemons and limes, bananas, which spiratory organs are not uncommon. The least healthy time of 
are believed to be of the fruits of Paradise (being always in season), the year is the latter part of autumn, when the inundated soil is 
different kinds of melons (including some of aromatic flavour, and drying. In the desert, at a very short distance from the cultivable 
the refreshing water-melon), mulberries, Indian figs or prickly pears, land, the climate is uniformly dry and unvarjdngly healthy, I'he 
the fruit of the lotus and olives. Among the more usual cultivated most suitable places for the residence of invalids are Helwan, w-hcre 
flowers arc tlie rose (which has ever been a favourite among the there are natural mineral springs, in the desert, 14 m. S. of Cairo, 
Arabs), the jasmine, narcissus, lily, oleander, chiy^santhemum, and Luxor and Assuan in Upper Egypt. 

convolvulus, geranium, dahlia, basil, the henna plant iFawsonia The diseases from which Egy| 5 tians suffer are very largely the result 
alba, or Egyptian privet, which is said to be a flower of Paradise), of insanitary surroundings. In this respect a great improvement 
the hc-lianthus and the violet. Of %vilcl flower^ the most common has taken place since tlie British occupation in 1882. Plague, 
are yellow daisies, poppies, irises, asphodels and ranunculuses, formerly one of the great secures of the country, seems to have been 
The Poinsettia pulcherrtma is a bushy free with leaves of brilliant stamped out, the last visitation having been in 1844, but cholera 
red. epidemics occasionally occur.' Cliolera rarely extends south of Cairo. 

Many kinds of reeds are found in Egypt, though they were formerly In 1848 it is believed that over 200,000 persons died from cholera, 
much more common. The famous byblus or papyrus no longer Imt later epidemics have been much less fatal. Smallpox is not un- 
exists in the country, but other kinds of cyperi are found. The lotus, common, and skin diseases are numerous, but the two most prevalent 
greatly prized for its flovr^fihj by the ancient inhabitants, is still found ! diseases among the Egyptians are dy.sentery and ophthalmia. The 
m the Delta, though nevePtrl the Nile itself. There are two varieties objection entertained by many natives to entering hospitals or to 
of this water-lily, one withf^hite flowers, the other with blue. altering their traditional methods of “cure " renders these diseases 

Fauna, — The chief quadrupeds are all domestic animals. Of these much more malignant and fatal than they would be in other circum- 
the camel and the ass%rc the most common. The ass, often a tall stances. Thegovemment, however, enforccsccriainhealth regulations, 
and handsome creatufo;’ is indigenous, ^^^en the camel was first and the sanitary service is under the direction of a European official. 

introduced into Egypt is uncertain-* it is not pictured on the ancient 

monuments. Neither is the buffalo, which with the sheep is very ' A vivid description of Cairo during the prevalence of plague m 
numerous in Egypt. The horses are of indifferent breed, apparently 1835 will be found in A. W. Kinglake's Eothen, 
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Chief Towns, — Cairo the capital, a city of Arab foundation, 
is built on the east bank of the Nile, about 12 m. above the 
point where the river divides, and in reference to its situation 
at the head of the Delta has been called by the Arabs “ the 
diamond stud in the handle of the fan of Egypt/’ It has a 
j)opulation (1907) of 654,476 and is the largest city in Africa. 
Next in importance of the cities of Egypt and the chief seaport 
is Alexandria {q»v,)j pop. (with Ramleh) 370,009, on the shore of 
the Mediterranean at the western end of the Delta, Port Said 
(q.v,), pop, 49,884, at the eastern end of the J3elta, and at the 
north entrance to the Suez Canal, is the second seaport. IkTween 
Alexandria and Port Said are the towns of Rosetta pop, 
16,810, and Damietta {q.v,)^ pop. 29,354, each built a few 
miles above the mouth of the branch of the Nile of the same 
name. In the middle ages, when Alexandria was in decay, 
these two towns were busy ports ; with the revival of Alexandria 
under Mehemel Ali and the foundation of Port Said (f. i860), 
their trade declined. 'Jhe other ports of Egypt are Suez {q,v.)y 
pop. 18,347, at the south entrance of the canal, Kosseir (794) on 
the Red Sea, the seat of the trade carried on between Upper 
i^g>'pt and Arabia, Mersa Matruh, near the Tripolitan frontier, 
and El-Arish, pop. 5897, on the Mediterranean, near the 
frontier of Palestine, and a halting-place on the caravan route 
from Egypt to Syria. In the interior of the Delta are many 
flourishing towns, the largest being Tanta, pop. 54,437, whicrh 
occupies a central position. Damanhiir (38,752) lies on the 
railway between Tanta and Alexandria ; Mansura (40,279) is on 
the Damietta branch of the Nile, to the N.E. of Tanta ; Zagazig 
(34,999) is the largest town in the Delta cast of the Damietta 
branch; Bilbeis (13,485) lies N.N.E. of Cairo, on the edge of 
the desert and in the ancient Land of Goshen. Ismailia (10,373) 
is situated midway on the Suez C anal. All these towns, wliich 
depend largely on the cotton industry , are separately noticed. 

Other towns in Lower Egypt are : Meluillet el-Kuhra, jiop. 
47,955, 16 m. by rail N.E, of 7anUi, with manufactories of silk 
and cottons ; Salihia (6100), E.N.E, of and terminus of a railway 
from Zagazig, on the edge of the desert south of Lake Menzala, 
and the starting-point of the caravans to Syria ; Malaria 
(15,142) on Lake Menzala and headquarters of the fishing 
industry ; Zifta( 15,850) on the Damietta branch and the site of 
a barrage ; Samanud (14,408), also on the Damietta branch, noted 
for its pottery, and Fua (14,515), where large quantities of 
tarbushes are made, on the Rosetta branch. Shibin el-Kom 
(21,576), 16 m. S. of Tanta, is a cotton centre, and Meniif (22,316), 
8 m. S.W. of Shiiiin, in the fork between the branches of the Nile, 
is the chief town of a rich agricultural district. There are many 
other towns in the Delta with populations between 10,000 and 
20,000. 

in Upper Egypt the chief towns are nearly all in the narrow 
valley of the Nile. The exceptions arc the towns in the oases, 
comparatively unimportant, and those in the Fayum province. 
The capital of the Fayum, Medinct el-Fayum, has a {lopulation 
(1907)0! 37,320. The chief towns on the Nile, taking them in their 
order in ascending the river from Cairo, arc Beni Sucf, Minia, 
Assiut, Akhmim, Suhag, Girga, Kena, Luxor, Esria, Edfu, 
Assuan and Korosko. Beni Suef (23,357) is 77 m. from Cairo by 
rail. It is on the west bank of the river, is the capital of a 
mudiria and a centre for the manufacture of woollen goods. 
Minia (27,221) is 77 m. by rail farther south. It is also the 
capital of a mudiria, has a considerable European colony, 
possesses a large sugar factory and some cotton mills. It is the 
starting-point of a road to the Baharia oasis. Assiut (q.v.), pop. 
39,442, is 235 m. S. of Cairo by rail, and is the most im- 
portant commercial centre in Upper Egypt. At this point a 
barrage is built across the river. Suhag (17,514) is 56 m. by rail 
S. of Assiut and is the headquarters of Girga mudiria. The 
ancient and celebrated Coptic monasteries El Abiad (the white) 
and El Ahmar (the red) are 3 to 4 m. W. and N.W. respectively of 
Suhag. A few miles above Suhag, on the opposite (east) side of 
tlie Nile js Akhmim (q.v.) or Ekhmim (23,795), where silk and 
cotton goods are made. Girga (q^v,)^ pop. 19,893, is 22 m. S. by j 
rail of Suhag, and on the same (the west) side of the river. It is | 


noted for its pottery. Kena (q.v,), pop. 20,069, 
bank of the Nile, 145 m. by rail from Assiut. It is the chief seal of 
the manufacture of the porous earthenware waier-bottlcs used 
all over P2gypt. Luxor {q.v.)y pop. (with Karnak) 2:1,229, marks 
the site of Thebes. It is 418 m. from (!airo, and here the gauge 
of the railway is altered from broad to narrow. I^sna (7.7'.), pop. 
19,103, is another place where pottery is made in large (juantities. 
It is on the west biink of the Nile, 30 m. by rail S. of lAixor, 
Edfu (q.v.), pop. 19,262, is also on the west side of the river, 30 m. 
farther south. It is chiefly famous for its ancient temple. 
Assuan (^.7^), pop. 12,618, is at the foot of the First Cataract and 
551 m. S. of Cairo by rail. 'Chree miles fartlier soutii, at Shellal, 
the Egyptian railway terminates. Korosko, 118 m. by rivcT 
ahen'o Assuan, is a small place notable as the northern terminus 
of the caravan route from the Sudan across the Nubian desert. 
Since the l)uilding of the railway — which sUuts 96 m. higher up, 
at Wadi Haifa - to Khartum, this route is little used, and Korosko 
has lost what importance it had. 

Ancient Cities and Monuments. Many of the? mod(‘rn cili(?s of 
Egypt are laiilt on the sites of ancient cities, and they generally 
contain some monuments of the time of the Jdiaraohs, Greeks or 
RomaiLs. The sites of other ancient cities now in comjdete ruin 
may be indicated. Memphis, the Pharaonic cajiital, was on the 
west bank of the Nile, some 14 m. above (!air(),and Heliopolis lay 
.some 5 m. N.N.E. of ('airo. The pyramids of Giza or Gizeh, on 
the edge of tlic desert, 8 m. west of (!airo, are the hirgest of 
tl\c many pyramids and other monumcints, including the famous 
Sphinx, built in the neighbourhood of Mcmpliis. The site (»!' 
1'hcbes has already be(‘n indicated. Syene .stood near to when^ 
the town of Assuan now is ; opposite, on an island in the Nile, arc 
scanty ruins of the city of Elephantine, and a little al)o\*e, on 
another island, is the temj)le of Philae. 'J’he ancient C(»j>tos 
(Keft) is represented by the village of Knft, between Lnxor anri 
Kena. A few miles north of Kena is Dendcra, with a famous 
temple. The ruins of Alnnlos, one of the oldest places in Kgj^pt., arc 
8 in. vS.W. of Balliana, a small town in Girga mudiria. 'I'lui 
ruined temples of Al^u Simhel arij on the west side of the NiUv, 
56 m. a]K)ve Korosko. On the R(ul Sea, south of Kosseir, are the; 
ruins of Myus Hormos and Berenice. Of the aneient cities in the 
Delta tliere are remains, among others, of Sais, Iseum, lanis, 
Bubastis, Onion, .Sebenny tus, Pithom, Pelnsium, and of the Greek 
cities Naiicratis and Daplinae. There are, besides the more 
ancient cities and monuincmts, a number of Coptic towns, 
monasteries and churches in almost i^vcry jiart of Egypt, dating 
from the early centuries of Christianity. The monasteries, or 
ders, arc generally fort-Iikc buildings and are oft(m built in the 
cl(?.scrt. Tombs of Mahornmedan saints are also numerous, and 
are often placed on the summit of the cliffs overlooking the Nile. 
The travellc;r in Egypt thus views, side by side with the activities 
of the present day, where Occident anrl orient meet and clash, 
memorials of every race and civilization which has flourislied in 
the valley of the Nile. 

Trade Routes and Communicaiiom. — Its geographical |)()sili<)n 
gives Egypt command of one of the most important tradtj routes 
in the world. It is, as it were, the fort which commands the way 
from Pairope to the l^ast. This has been the case from time 
immemorial, and the provision, in 1869, of direct maritime 
communication between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, !>>' 
the completion of the Suez Canal, ensured for the Egyi)tian roiit(; 
the supremacy in sea-borne traffic to Asia, which the discovery (jf 
the passage to India by way of the Cape of Good Hope had 
mtmaced for three and a half centuries. 'Phe Suez Canal is 87 m. 
long, 66 actual canal and 21 lakes. It has sufficient dejith to 
allow vessels drawing 27 ft. of water to pass through. It is 
administered by a company whose headquarters are in Paris, and 
no part of its revenue reaches the Egyptian cxchcfiucr (see Sj*r,z 
Canal). Besides the many steamship lines which use the Su(?z 
Canal, other steamers run direct from Pairopean ports to 
Alexandria. There is also a direct mail service between Suez 
and Port Sudan. 

Tlic chief means of internal communication arc, in the Dctlta t)je 
railways, in Upper Egypt the railway and the river. TJie railways 
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are of two kinds: (i) those state-owned and state-worked, (2) agri- 
cultural light railways owned and worked by private coni])anies. 
Railw^ay construction dates from 1852, when the line from Alex- 
andria to Cairo was Iwgun, by order of Abbas I. The state railways, 
unless otherwise indicated, have a gauge of 4 ft. in. The main 
system Is extremely simple. Trunk lines from Alexandria (via 
Damanhur and Tanta) and from Port Said (via Ismailia) traverse 
the Delta and join at Cairo. From Cairo the railway is continued 
south up the valley of the Nile and close to the river. At first it 
follow.H the west bank, crossing the stream at Nag Hamadi, 3*^ 
from Cairo, by an iron bridge 437 yds. long. Tlionce it continues 
on the east bank to Luxor, wliere the broad gauge ceases. From 
Luxor the line continues on the standard African gauge (3 ft. 6 in.) 
to Shellal, 3 m. alx)ve Assuan and 685 m. from Alexandria. This 
main line service is supplemented by a steamer service on the Nile 
from Shellal to Wadi Haifa, on the northern frontier of the An^o- 
Egyptian Sudan, whence there is direct railway communication with 
Khartum and the Red Sea (see Sudan). 

Branch lines connect Cairo and Alexandria willi Suez and with 
almost every town in the Delta. From Cairo to Suez via Ismailia 
is a distance of 160 m. Before the Suez Canal was opened passengers 
and goods were taken to Suez from Cairo by a railway 84 m. long 
which ran across the desert. This line, now disused, had itself 
siipcrscd<*d the “ overland route " organiz(?d by Lieut. Thomas 
Waghorn, R.N., r. 1830, for the conveyance of passengcre and 
mails to India. In Upper Egypt a line, 40 m. long, runs west from 
Wasta, a station 56 m. S. of C'airo. to Abuksa in the Fayum mudiria. 
Another railway goes from Kharga Junction, a station on the main 
line 24 m, S. of Cirga, to the oasis of Kharga. Tlicse lines are 
privately owned. 

In the Delta the light railways supplement the ordinary lines and 
connect th<' villages with the towns and seaports. There arc over 
700 in. of these lines. The railway development of Egyi>t has not 
been vcr>' rapid. In 1880 9.44 m. of slate lines were open ; in 1900 
the figure was 1393, and in 1905, 1688. For .several years before 1904 
the aclministration of the railways was carried on by an international 
or mixed board for the .security of foreign creditors. In the year 
named the railways came directly under the control of the Egyptian 
government, which during the next four years spent jfE.3,ooo,c)oo 
on improving and developing tlic lines. In the five years 1902-1906 
the capital value of the state railways increased from ;^E. 20, 383,000 
to £'£.23,200,000 and the net earnings from ;{E. 1,059, 000 to 
;fE. 1,475, CKK). number of passengers carried in the same period 
rose from 12 j to over 22 millions, and the weight of goods from 
slightly under 3,000,000 to nearly 6,750.000 tons. In i<)06 the light 
railways carried nearly a million tons of goods and over 6,800,000 
j>assenge?r.s. 

Westward from Alexandria a railw'ay, begun in 1904 by the 
kht?(iivc, Abbas If., runs parallel with the coast, and is intended to 
be continued to Tripoli. The line forms the eastern end of the great 
railway system w'hich will eventually extend from Tangier to 
Alexandria. 

The Nile is navigable throughout its course in Egypt, and is largely 
used as a means of cheap transit of heavy goods. Lock and bridge 
tolls were abolished in 1899 and 1901 respectively. As a result, river 
traffic greatly increased. Above Cairo the Nile is the favourite 
tourist route, wliilc between Shellal (Assuan) and the Sudan frontier 
it is the only means of communication. Anong the craft using the 
river the dahabiya is a cjiaracteristic native sailing vCvSsel, some- 
what resembling a honse-boat. From the Nile, caravan routes lead 
westward to the various oases and eastward to the Red Sea, the 
shortest (120 m.) and most used of the eiustem routes being thiit from 
Keiia to Kosscir, Roads suitable for wheeled vehicles are found in 
T.o\vcr Eg>'i)t, but the majority of the tracks arc bridle-paths, goods 
being conveyed on the backs of donkeys, mules and camels. 

Posts and Telegraphs , — The Egyptian postal system is highly 
organized and efficient, and in striking contra.st with its condition 
in 1870, when there were but nineteen post-offices in the country. 
All the branches of busin(*ss transacted in European post-offices arc 
carried on by the Egyptian service, Egypt being a member of the 
l^ostal Union. It was the first foreign country to establish a penny 
postage with Great Britain, the reduction from zjd. being made in 
1905. The inland letters and packages carried yearly excetul 

20.000. 000 and foreign letters (30 % to England) number over 

4.000. 000. Over 1 7,000,000 pjisses yearly through the post. A 
feature of the service are the travelling post-offices, of which there 
ai'c some 200. 

All the important towns are connected by telegraph, the telegraphs 
being state-owned and worked by the railway administration. 
Egypt is also connected by cables and land-lines with the outside 
world. One land-line connects at El-Arish with the line through 
Syria and Asia Minor to Constantinople. Another lino connects at 
\Vadi Haifa wdth the Sudan system, affording direct telegraphic 
communication via Khartum and Gondokoro with Uganda and 
Mombasa. Tlic Eastern Telegraph Company, by concessions, have 
telegraph lines across Egypt from Alexandria via Cairo to Suez, and 
from Port Said to Suez, connecting their cables to Europe and the 
Ea^t. The i)rincipal cables an; from Alexandria to Malta, Gibraltar 
and England ; from Alexandria to Crete and Brindisi ; from Suez 
to Aden, Bombay, China and Australia. 


The telcplione is largely used in the big towns, and there is a trunk 
telcphont^ line connecting Alexandria and Cairo. 

Standard Time . — The standard time adopted in Egypt is that of the 
longitude of Alexandria, 30“ E., i.e, two hours earlier than Greenwich 
time. It thus corresponds with the standard time of British Soutli 
Africa. 

Agriculture and Land Tenure, — The chief industry of Egypt is 
agriculture. The proportions of the industry depend upon the 
area of land capable of cultivation. This again depends upon the 
fertilizing sediment brought down by the Nile and the measure in 
which lands l.)eyond the natural reach of the flofKl water can be 
rendered productive by irrigation. By means of canals, basins,’^ 
dam.s and barrages, the Nile flood i.s now utilized to a greater 
extent than ever before (see Irrigation : Egypt), The result has 
been a great increase in the area of cultivated or cultivable land. 

At the lime of the French occupation of Egypt in 1798, it was 
found that the cultivable soil covered 4,429,400 acres, but the 
quantity actually under cultivation did not exceed 3,520,000 
acres, or six-elevenths of the entire surface. Under improved 
conditions the area of cultivated land, or land in process of 
reclamation, had ri.sen in 1906 to 5,750,000 acres, while another 
500,000 acres of waste land awaited reclamation. 

Throughout Egypt the cultivable soil does not present any 
very ^eat difference, being always the deposit of the river ; it 
contains, however, more sand near the river than at a distance 
from it. Towards the Mediterranean its quality is injured by the 
salt with which the air is impregnated, and therefore it is not so 
favourable to vegetation. Of the cultivated land, some three- 
fourths is held, theoretically, in life tenancy. The state, as 
ultimate proprietor, imposes a tax which is the equivalent of rent. 
I'hesc lands are Kharaji lands, in distinction from the Ushuri or 
tithe-paying lands. I’he Ushuri lands were originally granted in 
fee, and are subject to a quii-rcnt. All tenants are under obliga- 
tion to guard or repair the banks of the Nile in limes of flood, or in 
any case of sudden emergency. Only to this extent does the 
corvee now prevail. The land-tax is proportionate, i,e, land under 
perennial irrigation pays higher taxes than land not so irrigated 
(see below, Finance), The unit of land is the fed dan equals 

1 *03 acre. Out of 1 453,759 proprietors of land in 1 905, 1,005,705 
owned less than 5 feddans. The number of proprietors owning 
over 50 feddans was 12,475. The acreage held by the first class 
was 1,264,084, that by the second class, 2,356,602. Over t , 600, 000 
feddans were held in holdings of from 5 to 50 feddans. The state 
domains cover over 240,000 feddans,B.nd about 600,000 feddans are 
owned by foreigners. The policy of the government is to main- 
tain the .small proprietors, and to do nothing tending to oust the 
native in favour of European landowners. 

The kind of crops cultivated depends largely on whether the 
land i.s under perennial, flood or “ basin ” irrigation. Perennial 
irrigation is possible where there are canals which can be supplied 
with water all the year round from the Nile. This condition 
exists throughout the Delta and Middle Egypt, but only in parts 
of Upper E^pt. Altogether .some 4,000,000 acres are under 
perennial irrigation. In these regions two and sometimes three 
crops can be harvested yearly. In places where perennial 
irrigation is impossible, the land is divided !)y rectangular dykes 
into “ basins.’’ Into these basins — ^which vsiry in area from 
600 to 50,000 acres — water is led by shallow canals when the Nile 
is in flood. The water is let in about the middle of August and 
the basins are begun to be emptied about the ist of October. 
The land under basin irrigation covers about 1,750,000 acres. 
In the l)asins only one crop can be grown in the year. This 
basin system is of immemorial use in Egypt, and it was not 
until the time of Mehemet Ali (c, 1820) that perennial irrigation 
began. High land near the banks of the Nile which cannot 
be reached 1 )y canals is irrigated by raising water from the Nile 
by steam-pumps, water-wheels (sakias) worked by buffaloes, 
or water-lifts (shadufs) worked by hand. There are several 
thousand steam-pumps and over t 00,000 sakias or shadufs in 
Egypt. The fellah divides his land into little square plots by 
ridges of earth, and from the small canal which serves his holding 
he lets the water into each plot as needed. The same system 
obtains on large estates (see further Irrigation : Egypt). 
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Hiere arc three agricultural seasons : (i) summer (sefi), ist of 
April to 31st of July, when crops are grown only on land under 
perennial irrigation ; (2) flood (Nili), ist of August to 3otli of 
November ; and (3) winter {sheiwi\ ist of December to 31st 
of March. Cotton, sugar and rice are the chief summer crops ; 
wheat, barley, flax and vegetables are chiefly winter crops; 
maize, millet and “ flood rice are Nili crops ; millet and 
vegetables are also, but in a less degree, summer crops. The 
approximate areas under cultivation in the various seasons are, 
in summer, 2,050,000 acres; in flood, 1,500,000 acres; in 
winter, 4,300,000 acres. The double-cropped area is over 
2,000,000 acres. Although on the large farms iron ploughs, and 
threshing and grain-cleaning machines, liave been introduced, 
the small cultivator prefers the simple native plough made of 
wood. Com is threshed by a norag, a machine resembling a 
chair, which moves on small iron wheels or thin circular plates 
fixed to axle-trees, and is drawn in a circle by oxen. 

Crops. — Egypt is third among the cotton-j)r<)ducing countries of 
th(? world. Its production per acre is the greatest of any country 
but, owing to the restricted area available, the bulk raised is not 
more than one-tenth of that of the United States and about half 
that of India. Some i,6<k),o<x 5 acres of land, tivc-sixths being in 
Lower Egypt, are devoted to cotton growing. The climate of Lower 
Egypt being very suitable to the growth of the plant, the cotton 
produced there is of excellent quality. The seed is sown at the end 
of February or beginning of March and the croj) is picked in Sep- 
tember and October. The cotton crop increased from 1,700,000 
kantars'^ in 1878 to 4,100,000 in i8go, had reached 5,434,000 in igcx), 
and was 6,750,000 in 1005. Its average value, 18^7 1005, was over 
;ii4,ooo,ooo a year. The cotton exportetl was valued in 1907 at 
;^E.23,598,o<io, in 1908 at /E. 17, 09 1,6 12. 

Wiiile cotton is grown chielly in the Delta, the sugar plantations, 
which cover alxiut 100,000 acres, ani mainly in Upper Egypt. The 
canes are planted in March and are cut in the following January 
or February. Although since 1884 the production of sugar has 
largely increased, there has not lxK>n a corresponding increase in its 
value, owing to the low price obtained in the nrarkets of the world. 
Beetroot is also grown to a limited extent for the manufacture of 
sugar. The sugar exported varied in annual value in tlic period 
1884-1905 from ^400,000 to £76^,000, 

A coarse and strong .obacco was formerly extensively grown, but 
its cultiv'ation was prohibited in i8go. Flax and hemi) are grown 
in a ft;w places. 

Maize in Lowtjr Egyjit and millet (of which tiiere are several 
varieties) in Upper Egypt are largely grown for liome consumption, 
these grains forming a staple? food of the peasiintry. 'Die stalk of the 
maize is also a very useful article. It is used in the building of the 
houses of the fellahin, as fuel, and, when green, as food for cattle. 
Wicat and barley are important crops, and some 2 ,<xk),(K)c) acres are 
sown with them yearly. The barley m general is not of good quality, 
but the desert or “ Marin t " liarloy, grown by the Bedouins in the 
coast region west of Alexandria, is highly prized for the making of 
beer. Beans and lentils are extensively sown, and form an important 
article of export. The annual value of the crops is over ^3 ,ck)o,ooo. 
Rice is largely grown in the northern part of the Delta, where the soil 
is very wet. Two kinds are cultivated : Sultani, a sumnuir crop, and 
Sabaim, a flood crop. Sahaini is .. favourite food of the fellahin, 
while? Sultani rice is largely exported. In the absence of grass, the 
chief green food for cattle and horses is clover, grown largely in the 
basin lands of Upper Egyjit. To a less extent vetches are grown for 
the same purpose. 

Vegetables and Fruit. — Vegetables grow readily, and their 
cultivation is an important part of the work of the fellahin. The 
onion is grown in great quantities along the Nile banks hi Upjier 
E^)^)t, largely for export. Among other vegetables commonly 
raised are tomatoes (the Inilk of which are exported), potatoes (of 
poor quality), leeks, marrows, cucumbers, caulillowers, lettuce, 
asparagus and spinach. 

The common fruits are the date, orange, citron, fig, grape, apricot, 
peach and banana. Olives, melons, mulberries and strawberries are 
also grown, though not in very large numlx?rs. The olive tree 
flourishes only m the Fayum and the oases. The Fay urn also jk>s- 
sesses extensive vineyards. The date is a valuable economic asset. 
There are some 6,000,000 date-palms in the country, 4,000,000 
being in Upper Egypt. The fruit is one of the chief foods of the 
pc^le. The value of the crop is about /i,50o,ot»o a year. 

Roses and Dyes. — There arc fields of roses in the Fayum, which 
supply the market with rose-water. Of plants used for dyeing, the 
prmcipal arc bastard saffron, madder, woad and the indigo plant. 
The leaves of the henna plant are used to impait a bright red colour 
to the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet, and the nails of both 
hands and feet, of women and children, the hair of old Iadic.s and 
tile tails of horses. Indigo is very extensively employed to dye the 


shirts of the natives of the poorer classt?s, and is, when very dark, 
the colour of mourning ; tlicreforo, women at funerals, and generallv 
after a death, smear themselves with it. 

Domestic .Animals, — The Egyptians are not particularly a pastoral 
people, though the wealth of the Bedouin in the Eastern or Arabian 
Desert consists in their Ciimel.s, horses, sheep and goats, lii the N’lli' 
valley the chief domi?stic animals are the camel, donkt'y, mule, o\. 
buffalo, sheep and goat. Horses are comparatively few, and are 
seldom seen outside the large towns, the camel and donkey being the 
principal beasts of burden. The cattle an? short-homed, rather 
small and well formed. They are quiet in disposition, and much 
valued for agricultural labour Iw the people, who therefore very 
rarely slaughter them for meat. Buffaloes of an uncouth aj)pearanee 
and of a dark slaty colour, strildngly contrasting with the neat cattii*. 
alKiund in Egypt. They are very docile, and tin? little children of 
tlic villagers often ride them to or from the river. 'I'he buffaloes are 
largely employe<l for turning the sakias. Sheep (of which the greatt'r 
number are Idack) and goats are abuiulant, and mutton is tin* 
ordinary butcher’s nu'at. The wool is coarse and .short. Swine are 
very rarely kept, and then almost wholly for tlu^ European itdiahi- 
taii’t.s, the Copts generally abstaining’ from eating their meat. 
Poultry is plentiful and (‘ggs form a considerable item in the exports. 
Pigeons arc kept in every village and their flesh is a cotnmon article 
of food. 

Fishing. — The chief fishing-gronnd is T.ake Mcmzala, where .some 
.p)Oo persons are engaged in tlic industry, but fish alKiund in the 
Nil(‘ also, and are caught in large (piantities along the const of the 
Delta. The salting and curing of the fish is dont* chiefly at Mataria, 
on Lake Menzala, and at Damietta. Drit'd and salted fish eggs, 
called batarekh, command a ready market. I'he average annual 
V'alue of the lisliories is about ^200,000. 

Canals. — The irrigation canals, which are also navigable by small 
craft, arn of especial importance in a country where the rainfall is 
very slight. The I)(?lta is inb'rsected by numerous canals whicli 
derive their sup])ly from four main channels. The Rayya Behera, 
known in its lowc'V courses first as the Khatatba and afterwards as 
the Rosetta canal, follows the west bank of the Rosetta branch of 
the Nile and has numerous offshoots. The most important is tiu* 
Mahmudia (50 m. long), which connects .Mexandria with the Rosetta 
branch, taking a similar direction to that of the ancient camiJ which 
it succeeded. This canal wiipplies Alt?xandria with fresh wfit-er. 

The Kayya Mentilia, or Menuf canal. conn(?cts the two l^ranclu's 
of the Nile and supplioc wafer to the large nunduT of canals in the 
central part of the J’)(!ltn. I'ollowing tin? right (eastern) f)a.nkof the 
l>amietta branch is the Rayya 'lewfiki, known below Henha as the 
Mansuria, and below Mans’ura as the Fartfskur, canal. This canal 
has many branches. I'arther east are other canals, of which the 
most remarkabh? occupy in part the beds of the 1 'anitic and T*elusiac 
branches. That following tli(‘ old Tanitic channel is called the canal 
of Al-Mo'izz. the first Fatimitt? cali])li who ruled in Egypt, having 
lH‘t?n dug by his orders, and the latt(?r bears the name ot tlie canal 
of Abu-l-Muneggi, a Jew who executed this work, under the caliph 
Al-.\mir, in ortltu' to w'atc?r the province called the Sharkia. From 
this circumstance this can.'d is also known as the Sharkawia. From 
a town on its Ixink it is callerl in its low'(?r course the Shibini canal. 
The superfluous w’ater from all the DelUi canals is drain(?d off l>y 
bahrs (rivers) into th(‘ coa.st lak(?s. The Ismailia or Fresh-wat(?r canal 
bnuichcs from the Nik* at Cairo and follows, in the main, the course 
of the canal which anci(?ntly joined the Nile and the Red Sea. It 
dates from Pharaonic time.s, having been begun l)y “ Sesostris,” 
continued by Necho 11 . and by Darius Hystaspes, and at length 
finished by ITolerny Philadelphus. This canal, having fallen into 
disrepair, was restored in the 7th century a.d. by the Arabs w'ho 
conquered Egypt, but aj)pear« not long afterwards to have again 
become unserviceable. The uxi.stirig canal was dug in 1863 to supply 
frt?sh water to the towns on the Suez Canal. Altliough designed for 
irrigation purposes, the Delta canals are also used for the transport 
of passengers and goods. 

In Upper Egypt the mo.st important canals are the Ihrahimia 
and the Bahr Yusuf (the River of Joseph). 'rh(?y are !)Oth on tlv 
west side of the Nile. The Ibrahimia takes its w'ater from the Nile 
at A.ssiut, and runs south to below Beni Suef. It now supplies the 
Ikihr Yusuf, which runs parallel with and west of the Ibrahimia, 
until it diverges to supply the Fayum -a distance of some 350 111, 
It leaves the Ibrahimia at Derut near its original point of departure 
from the Nile. Although the Joseph w'hcncc it takes its name is tlie 
celebrated Saladin, it is reUited that he merely repaired it, and it is 
not doubted to be of a much earlier j>eriod. Most probably it was 
executed under the l*liaraohs. By some authoriti(?s it is believed 
to be a natural channel canalize^l. Bc?sid(?s supplying the canals of 
the Fayum w'itli summer w'ater, it fills many of the “ basins ” of 
Upper Egypt with water in flood time. 

Manufactures and Native Industrie .^. — Although essentially 
an agricultural country, Egypt possesses several manufactures. 
In connexion with the cotton industry there are a few mills 
where calico is made or oil crushed, and ginning - mills are 
numerous. In Upper Egypt there are a number of factories for 
sugar-crushing and refining, and one or two towns of the Delta 


1 A kantar equals 99 lb. 
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possess rice mills. Flour mills are found in e\'cry part of the 
country, the maize and other grains being ground for home 
consumption. Soap-making and leather-tanning are carried on, 
and there are breweries at Alexandria and Cairo. The manu- 
facture of tobacco into cigarettes, carried on largely at Alexandria 
and Cairo, is another important industry. Native industries 
include the weaving of silk, woollen, linen and cotton goods, 
the hand-wov(;ii silk sliawls and draperies being often rich and 
elegant. The silk looms are chiefly at Mehallct el-Kubra, Cairo 
and Damietla. The Egyptians are noted for the making of 
|)Ottcr> of the commoner kinds, especially water-jars. There 
is at Cairo and in other towns a considerable industry in orna- 
mental wood and metal work, inlaying with ivory and pearl, 
bras.s trays, copper vessels, gold and silver ornaments, kc. At 
(iiiro and in the Fayum, attar of roses and other perfumes are 
manufactured. I^oat-building is an important trade. 

Commerce. — Tlie trade of Egypt has dcvcloi)ccl enormously since 
the British occupation in 1882 ensured to all classes of the com- 
munity the enjoymont of tlie profit of their labour. TJie total valiu; 
of the exterior trade increased in the 20 yours i8f2 to 1902 from 
£i<j,ooo,ooo to ^132,400,000. The wealth of iigypt lying in the culti- 
vation of its soil, almost all Uie exports aiv agricrltnral produce, 
while the imports are mostly manufacturecl goods, minerals and 
hardware. 1 ne chief exports in order of importance are ; raw 
cotton, cotton seed, sugar, beans, cigartjttes, onions, rice and gum- 
arabic. The gum is not of native i)roduce, being in transit from the 
Sudan. Of lcs.s iinportiiiice arc the exjiorts of hides and skins, eggs, 
wheat and other grains, wool, nuails, lentils, dates and Sudan 
produce in transit. The principal articles imported aroi cotton 
goods and other textiles, coal, iron and steel, limber, tobacco, 
macliinery, flour, alcoholic liquors, petroleum, fruits, coffee and live 
animals. There is an ad valorem tluly of S % on imports and of about 
I % on exports. Tobacco and precious stones and metals pay 
heavier duties. The tobacco is inmorted cliielly from Turkey and 
Greece, is made into cigarettes in Egypt, and in this form exported 
to the value of about £1500,000 yearly. 

In comparison with cotton, all other exports are of minor account. 
Tlie cotton exported, of which Great Britain takes more than half, 
is worth over three-fourths of the total value of goods sent abroad. 
Next to cotton, sugar i.s the most important article exported. A large 
proportion of tlie sugar manufactured is, however, consumed in the 
country and does not figure in the trade returns. Of the imports 
the largest single Item is cotton goods, nearly all being sent from 
England. Woollen goods come chi(?fly from England, Austria an(i 
Germany, silk goods from France. 1 -argc quantities of ready-made 
clothes and fezes are imported from Austria. Iron and steel goods, 
machinery, locomotives, &c., come chiefly from England, Belgium 
and Germany, coal from England, live stock from Turkey and the 
Red Sea ports, coffee from Brazil, timber from Ru.ssia, Turkey anti 
Sweden. 

British consular report (No. 3121, annual scries), issued In 1904, 
shows that in the period 1887-1902 the import trade of Egypt nearly 
doubled. In the wime period the proportion of imi)orts from the 
Ignited Kingdom fell from 39*63 to 36-76 %. Though the percentage 
decreased, the value of imports from Great Britain increased In the 
same period from /2, 500,000 to 500,000. In addition to imports 
from the United Kingdom, Britisli possessions took 6*o % of the 
import trade. Next to Great Britain, Turkey had the largest share 
of the imijort trade, but it had declined in the sixteen years from 19 
to 35 %. France about 10 %. and Austria 672 %, came next, but 
their import track' was declining, wliile that of Germany had risen 
from less than 1 to over 3 %, and Belgium imports from 1*74 to 
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In the same period (1887 1002) Egyptian exports to Great Britain 
decreased from 63-25 to 52-30 %, Germany and the United Stale.s 
.showing each an incfea.se of over 6-o %. Exports to Germany had 
increased from 0-13 to 6*75 %, to the United ?tatcr. from 0 26 to 
6*70 %. Exports to France had remained i^ractically stationary 
at 8-0 % ; those to Austria had dropped from 6-30 to 4-0 %, to 
Russia from 9-11 to 8-43 %, 

For the quinquennial period 1901-1905, the average annual 
value of tJie exterior trade was imports /i 7, 787, 296; exports 
£18,811,588; total £36,598,884. In 1907 the total value of the 
merchandise imported and exported, exclusive of transit, re- 
exportation and specie, was £E.54, 3 34, 000— constituting a record 
trade return. The value of the imports was ££.26,121,000, of the 
cxj)ort 5 ££.28,013,000. 

Shipping. —More than 90 % of the external trade passes through 
the port of Alexandria. Port Said, which in consequence of il.s 
j 70 sition at the northern entrance of the Suez Canal has more frequent 
and regular communication witli Europe, is increasing in importance 
and is the port where mails and passengers are landed. Over 3000 
ships enter and clear harbour at Alexandria every year. The total 
tonnage entering the port increased in the five years 1901 '•1905 f*^“* 
^»555»259 to 3,591,281, In the .same period the percenta^'c of British 


.shipping, which before 3900 was nearly 50, varied from 40 to 45., 
No other nation had more than 12 % of the tonnage, Italy, France, 
Austria and Turkey each having 9 to 1 2 %. The tonnage of German 
ships increased in the five years mentioned from 3 to 7 %. In 
number of steamships entering the harbour Great Britain is first, 
with some 800 yearly, or about 50 % of all steamers entering. The 
sailing boats entering tlie harbour are almost entirely Turkish. 
They are vessels of small toniiagt!. 

The transit trade with the East, which formerly passed overland 
through Egypt, has been diverted to the Suez Canal, the traffic 
through which has little to do witli the trade or shipping of Egypt, 
The number of .ships using the canal increased in the 20 years 1880- 
1900 from 2000 to 4000. while in the same period the tonnage rose 
from 4,300,000 to 14,000,000. In 1905 the figures were Number 
of ships that pa.ssed through the canal, 4116 (2484 being Briti.sh 
and 600 German), net tonnage i 3 .i 34 »io 5 («»35f^.94o Briti.sh and 
2,113,484 German). Next to British and German the nationality 
of shipr using the canal in order of importance is French, Dutch, 
Austrian, Italian and Russian. About 2^0,000 i)asscng(?rs (includ- 
ing some 40,000 pilgrims to Mecca) pass through the canal in a year 
(.see further Suez). 

Currency . — The monetary’- system in force dates from 1885, when 
througli the eflorts^ of Sir Edgar V^incent the currency was plared 
oil a sound basis. Ihe system is based on the single gold standnrd. 
The unit is a gold coin called a pound and equal to £i os. 6(1. in 
English currency. Tlie Egyptian pound (£E.) is divided into 100 
piastres, of which there arc coins in silvs-r of 20,10,5 and 2 pi.-istrcs. 
One, ?, ^ and -1*5 piastre pieces are coined in nickel and -5*^ and 
piastre pieces in bronze. The one junstrc' piece is worth a fraction 
over 2jd. The T*f5 of a jiiastm is popularly called a para and the 
native population gen(?rally n'ckon in paras. I'lie legal jiiastni 
is called the piastre tariff (^T'.T.), to distinguish it from the J jiiastre, 
which in local usage in Cairo and .Alexandria is called a piastre. 
Officially the J jiiastre is known as 5 milliemes, and so with the coins 
of lower denomination, the para being i millieme. The old terms 
kis or ‘'purse" (500 piastre's) and khaznn or "treasury*’ (1000 
purses) arc still occasionally u.scd. Formerly Europi'an coins of all 
kinds w(»re in general circulation, now the only foreign coins current 
arc the English sovereign, the French 20 franc piece and the Turkish 
mejidie, a gold coin worth 18 shillings. For s(fveral years no 
Egyptian gold pieces have been coined, Egyptian silv*er money is 
minted at Birmingham, and nickel and bronze money at Vienna. 
Bank-notes, of tlie National Bank, are issued for £E. 100, ££.50, £H.io, 
£E.5 and £E.3, and for 50 piastres. The notes are not le‘gal tender, 
but are accepted by the government in payment of taxes. 

The history of the ciincncy reform in Eg>*pt is int<*resting as 
affording a practical example of a system much discussed in con- 
nexion with the currency ciucstion in India, namely, a gold standard 
without a gold coinage. The E^ptian pound is pmctically non- 
existent, nearly all that were coined having been withdrawn from 
circulation. Their place has been taken by foreign gold, principally 
the Englisli sovereign, which circulatt'.s at a value of 97J piastres. 
In practice the system works perfectly smootlily, the gold flowing in 
ancf out of the country through tJie agency of private banking estab- 
lishments in pro])ortion to the requirements of the circulation. It is, 
moreover, very economical for tlie government. As in most agri- 
cultural countries, there is a ^reat expansion of the circulation in the 
autumn and winter months in order to move the crops, followed by 
a long period of contracted circulation throughout the rest of tho 
year. Under the existing system the fluctuating requirements of 
the currency are met without tlie expense of alternately minting and 
melting down. 

aud Measures, --The metrical sy.stem of weights and 
measures is in official but not in popular use, except in the foreign 
quarters of Cairo, Alexandria, ic. The most common Egyptian 
measures are the fitr. or space measured by the extension of tlie 
thumb and first finger ; the shibr, or span ; and the cubit (of three 
kinds» 22f , 25 and 26 J in.). The measure of land is the fcddan,ei]ue\ 
to 1*03 acres, sulxiividcd into 24 kirats. The ardeh is equal to about 
5 bushels, and is divided into 6 wayhds, and each wayba into 24 
ruhas. The okieh equals 1*32 oz,. the roil *99 It>. the oke 2-75 lb, 
the kantar (or 100 rolls or 36 okes) 99*04 Ib, 

Constitution and Administration,— 'Ejgypt is a tributaiy state 
of the Turkish empire, and is ruled by an hereditary prince 
with the style of khedive, a Persian title regarded as the cquii a- 
lent of king. The succession to the throne is by primogeniture. 
The central administration is carried on by a council of ministers, 
apipointed by the khedive, one of whom acts as prime minister. 
'To these is added a British financial adviser, who attends all 
meetings of the council of ministers, but has not a vote ; on the 
other hand, no financial decision may be taken without his 
consent. The ministries are those of the interior, finance, public 
works, justice, war, foreign affairs and public instruction,^ and 
in each of these are prepared the drafts of decrees, which arc 

. * To the ministry of public instruction was added in 1906 a depart- 
ment of agriculture and technical instruction* 
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then submitted to the council of ministers for approval, and on 
being signed by the khedive become law. No important decision, 
liowever, has been taken since 1882 without the concurrence of 
the British minister plenipotentiary. With a few exceptions, 
laws cannot, owing to the Capitulations, be enforced against 
foreigners except with the consent of the powers. 

While the council of ministers with the khedive forms the 
legislative authority, there are various representative bodies 
with strictly limited powers. The legislative council is a con- 
sultative body, partly elective, partly nominative. It examines 
the budget and all proposed administrative laws, but cannot 
initiate legislation, nor is the government bound to adopt its 
suggestions. Tiie general assembly consists of the legislative 
council and the ministers of state, together with popularly 
elected members, who form a majority of the whole assembly. 
It has no legislative functions, but no new direct personal tax 
nor land tax can be imposed without its consent. IL must meet 
at least once in every two years. 

For purposes of local government the chief towns constitute 
governorships (nwafzas), the rest of the country being divided 
into mtidirias or provinces. The governors and mudirs (heads 
of provinces) arc responsible to the ministry of the interior. 
I’lie provinces are further divided into districts, each of which 
is under a mamur, who in his turn supervises and controls the 
omdaf mayor or head-man, of each village in his district. 

The governorships are : Cairo ; Alexandria, which includes 
an area of 70 sq. m. ; Suez Canal, including Port Said and 
Ismail ia ; Suez and El-Arish. Lower P'^gypt is divided into the 
provinces of : Bchcra, Gharbia, Menufia, Dakahlia, Kaliubia, 
Sharkia. The oasis of Siwa and the anintry to the Tripc^litan 
frontier are dependent on the province of Behera. Upper 
Egypt : (liza, Beni Suef, Fayum, Minia, Assiut, Girga, Kena, 
Assuan. The peninsula of Sinai is administered by the war oftice. 

Justice , — There are four judicial systems in Egypt : two 
a])plicable to Egyptian subjects only, one applicable to foreigners 
only, and one applicable to foreigners and, to a certain extent, 
natives also. This multiplicity of tribunals arises from the fact 
that, owing to the Capitulations, which apply to Egypt as part 
of the Turkish empire, foreigners are almost entirely exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the native courts. It will be convenient 
to state first the law as regards foreigners, and secondly the law 
which concerns Egyptians. Criminal jurisdiction over foreigntirs 
is exercised by the consuls of the fifteen powers possessing such 
right by treat)', according to the law of the country of the 
offender. These consular courts also judge civil cases between 
foreigners of the same nationality. 

Jurisdiction in civil matters between natives and foreigners 
and between foreigners of different nationalities is no longer 
exercised by the consular courts. The grave abuse to which 
the consular system was subject led to the establishment, in 
February 1876, at the instance of Nubar Pasha and after eight 
years of negotiation, of International or “ Mixed Tribunals 
to supersede consular jurisdiction to the extent indicated. The 
Mixed Tribunals employ a code based on the Code Napoleon 
with such additions from Mahommedan law as are applicable. 
There are three tril)unals of first instance and an appeal court 
at Alexandria. These courts have both foreign and Egyptian 
judges — the foreign judges forming the majority of the bench. 
In certain designated matters they enjoy criminal jurisdiction, 
including, since 1900, offences against the bankruptcy laws. 
Cases have to be conducted in Arabic, French, Italian and 
English, English having I:)een admitted as a judicial language '' 
by khedivial decree of the 17th of April 1905. Besides their 
judicial duties, the courts practically exercise legislative func- 
tions, as no important law can be made applicable to Europeans 
without the consent of the powers, and the powers are mainly 
guided by the opinions of the judges of the Mixed Courts. 

The judicial systems applicable solely to Egyptians are 
supervised by the ministry of justice, to which has been attached 
since 1890 a British judicial adviser. Two systems of laws are 
administered : — (i) the Mehkemehs^ (2) the Native I’ribunals. 
The mehkemehSf or courts of the c^dis, judge in all matters of 
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personal status, such as marriage, inheritance and guardianship, 
and are guided in their decisions by the code of laws founded on 
the Koran. The grand cadi, who must belong to the sect of 
the Hanifis, sits at Cairo, and is aided by a council of Ulema or 
learned men. This council consists of the sheikh or religious chief 
of each of the four orlhodo.x sects, the sheikh of the mosque of 
Azhar, who is of the sect of the Shafiis^ the cliief {nakih) of the 
Sheri Is, or descendants of Mahomet, and others. I'he cadis are 
chosen from among the students at the Azhar university. (In 
the same manner, in matters of personal law, Copts and other 
non-Moslem Egyptians are, in general, subject to the jurisdiction 
of their own religious chiefs.) 

For other than the purposes indicated, the native judicial 
s\stcm, both civil and criminal, was superseded in 18S4 by 
tribunals administering a jurisprudence modelled on that of 
the French code. It is, in the words of Lord Cromer, “ in many 
respects ill adapted to meet the special needs of the country ’ 
(Egypt, No. 1, 1904, p. 33). The system was, on the advice of an 
Anglo-Indian official (Sir John Scott), modified and simplified 
in 1891, but its essential character remained unaltered. In 1904, 
however, more important modifications were introduced. Save 
on points of law, the right of appeal in criminal cases was abolished, 
and assize courts, whose judgments were final, established. At 
the same time the penal code was thoroughly revised, so that the 
Egyptian judges were “ for the first time provided with a sound 
working code ” (Ihid. p. 49). Tlie native courts have both 
native and foreign judges. There arc courts of summary juris- 
I diction presided over by one judge, central tribunals (or courts of 
first instance) with three judges, and a court of appeal at Cairo. 
A committee of judicial surveillance watches the working of lh(* 
courts of first instance and the summary courts, and endeavours, 
by letters and discussions, to mainUiin purity and sound law. 
There is a prociireur-genmil, who, with other duties, is entrusted 
with criminal prosecutions. His rcpresenUitives are attaclied 
to each triliunal, and form the parquet under whose orders the 
police act in bringing criminals to justice. In the markak (dis- 
trict) tribunals, created in 1904 anrl presided over by magistrates 
with jurisdiction in cases of misdemeanour, the prosecution is, 
however, conducted directly by the police. Special (Children’s 
(Courts liave been established for the trial of juvenile offenders. 

The police service, which has been subject to frequent modifica- 
tion, was in 1895 put under the orders of the ministry of the 
interior, to which a British adviser and British inspectors are 
attached. 'J’he provincial police is under the direction of the local 
authorities, the mudirs or governors of provinces, and the 
mamiirs or district officials ; to the omdas, or village head-men, 
who arc responsible for the good order of the villages, a limited 
criminal jurisdiction has been entrusted. 

Religion , — The great majority of the inhabitants are Mahom- 
medans. In 1907 the Moslems numbered over ten millions, 
or 91 *8 % of the entire population. The Christians in the same 
year numbered 880,000, or 8 % of the population. Of these 
the Coptic Orthodox church had some 667,000 adherents. Among 
other churches represented were the Greek Orthodox, the Ar- 
menian, Syrian and Maronite, the Roman Catholic and various 
Protestant bodies. The last-named numbered 37,000 (including 
24,000 Copts). There were in 1907 over 38,000 Jews in Egypt. 

The Mahommedans are Sunnites, professing the creed com- 
monly termed “ orthodox,’^ and are principally of the persuasion 
of tire Shall is, whose celebrated founder, the imam ash-Shafi'i, 
is buried in the great southern cemetery of (!airo. Many of 
them are, however, Hanifis (to which persuasion the lurks 
chiefly belong), and in parts of Lower, and almost universally 
in Upper, Egypt, Mdlikis, Among the Moslems the Sheikh-eU 
Islam, appointed by the khedive from among the Ulema (learned 
class), exercises the highest religious and, in certain subjects, 
judicial authority. There is also a grand cadi, nominated by the, 
sultan of Turkey from among the Ulema of Stamboul. Valuable 
property is held by the Moslems in trust for the promotion of 
religion and for charitable purposes, and is known as the WakE 
administration. The revenue derived is over £250,000 yearly. 

The Coptic organization includes in Egypt three metropolitans 
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and twelve bishops, under the headship of the patriarch of 
Alexandria. The minor orders are arch-priests, priests^ arch- 
deacons, deacons, readers and monks (see Copts : Coptic 
Church), 

Education , — Two different systems of educa-tion exist, one 
founded on native lines, the other European in character. Both 
systems are more or less fully controlled by the ministry of public 
instruction. The government has primary, secondary and 
technical schools, training colleges for teachers, and schools 
of agriculture, engineering, law, medicine and veterinary science. 
The government system, which dates back to a period before 
the British occupation, is designed to provide, in the main, a 
European education. Jn the primary schools Arabic is the 
medium of instruction, the use of English for that purpose being 
confined to lessons in that language itself. The school of law 
is divided into English and French sections according to the 
language in which the students study law. Besides the govern- 
ment primary and secondary schools, there are many other 
schools in the large towns owned by the Moslems, Copts, 
Hebrews, and by various missionary societies, and in which the 
education is on the same lines. A movement initiated among 
the leading Moslems led in i(>o8 to the establishment as a private 
enterprise of a national Egyptian university devoted to scientific, 
literar>" and philosophical studies. Political and religious subjects 
arc excluded from the curriculum and no discrimination in regard 
to race or religion is allowed. 

Education on native lines is given in kuUahs and in the Azhar 
university in Cairo. Kuttabs are schools attached to mosques, found 
in every village and in every quarter of the larger towns. In the.se 
.sdiools the instruction giv(‘n before the British occiqiation was v(*ry 
sliglit. All pupils were taught to recite portions of the Koran, and 
a proportion of the scholars learnt to read and write Arabic and a 
little simple arithmetic. 'Those pupils who succeeded in committing 
to memory the whole of the Koran were regarded iLs fiki (learned 
in Mahommedan law), and as such (?scaped liability to military 
conscription. The gov(.‘rnment has improved the education given 
in the fmttabs, and nnmlK^rs of them nave been taken under the 
direct control of the ministry of jmblic instruction. In these latter 
schools an excellent elementary secular education is given, in 
addition to the instruction in the Koran, to which half tlie school 
hours are devoted. The number of jjupils in 1905 wa.s over 12,000 
boys and 2000 girls, Grants-in-aid arc given to other schools where 
a sufficiently good standard of instruction i.s maintained. No grant 
is made to any kuttab where any language otlicr than Arabic is taught. 
Jn all there are over 10,000 kuttabs, attended by some 250,000 
scholars. The number of pn])ils in })rivate schools under government 
insi>ection was in 1898, the first year of the grant-in-aid system, 
7536; in 1900, 12,315; ill 1905, 145,691. 'liie number of girls 
in attendance rose frbni 598 in 1898 lo 997 in 1900 and <1611 in it>o5. 
The (kqits have aliout ickjo primary schools, in which the teaching 
of Coptic is compulsory, a few industrial .scliools, and one college 
for higher instruction. 

Cairo holds a jirominent place as a seat of Moslem learning, and 
its university, the Azhar, is considered the fiv.st ol the easteni world. 
Its professors teach “grammatical inflexion and syntax, ihetoric, 
N'orsification, logic, theology, the exposition of the Koran, the 
traditions of the Prophet, tlie complete science of jurisprudence, or 
rather of religiou.s, moral, civil and criminal law, which i.s chiefly 
founded on the Koran and the traditions, together with arithmetic 
as far as it is useful in matters of law. Lectures are also given on 
algcl)ra and on the calculations of the Mahommedan calendar, 
the times of prayer, A'c." (E. W. I^ane, Modern Egyptians), The 
.students come from all parts of the Mahommedan world. They 
number about 8000, of whom some 2000 are resident. The students 
pay no foes, and the jjrofcssors receive no salaries. The latter main- 
tain themselves by i)rivate teaching and by copying manuscripts, 
and the former in the same manner, or by reciting the Koran. To 
meet the demand for better qualified judges lor the Mo.sleni courts 
a training college for cadis was established in 1907* Be.sides the 
subjects taught at the Azliar university, instruction i.s givem in 
literature, mathematics and physical science. The necessity for 
a reorganization of the Azhar system itself being also recognized 
by the high Moslem dignitaries in Egypt, a law' was passed in 1907 
creating a superior board of control under the presidency of the 
Sheikh el-Azhar to supervise the proceedings of the university and 
other similar establishments. This attempt to reform the Azhar met, 
how'ever, with so much opposition that in 1909 it was, for the time, 
abandoned. 

In 1007, of the sedentary Eg>'ptian population over seven years of 
age, some 12 % of the Modems could read and write, female literacy 
having increased 50 % .since 1897 ; of the foreign population over 
seven years of age 75 % could read and write. Of the Coptic com- 
munity about 50 % can read and wTite. 


Literature and the Press, — Since the British occupation there has 
been a marked renaissance of Arabic learning and literature in 
Egypt. Societies formed for the encouragement of Arabic literature 
have brought to light important texts l)earing on Mahommedan 
history, antiquities and religion. Numbers of magazines and 
reviews arc published in Arabic which cater both for the needs 
of the moment and the advancement of learning. Side by side 
with these literary organs there exists a vernacular press largely 
devoted lo nation^ist propaganda. Prominent among these papers 
is At Lewa (The Standard), founded in 1900. Other papers of a 
similar cliaracter are Al Omtna, A I Moayad and At Gerida. The 
Mokattam rcq^re.sents the views of the more enlightened and con- 
servative section of the native papulation. In Cairo and Alexandria 
there arc also published several newspapers in English and French. 

Aothoritiics. “-(fl) General descriptions, geography, travel, &c. : 
Description de VEgypte, 10 folio vols. and atlas of 10 vols. (Paris, 
1809-1822), compiled by the scientific commi.s.sion sent to Egypt by 
Bonaparte; Clot J^ey, ApcvQU general sur I’Egypte, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1840I; Boinct Bey, Dictionnaire gdographipie de VEgypte (Ciiuo, 
1899) ; Murray’s and Baedeker's handbooks and Guide Joanne ; 
G. Ebers, Egypt, Descriptive, Historical and Picturesque, translated 
from the Cierman edition of 1879 by Clara Bell, new edition, 2 vols, 
(London, 1887) ; Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Modern Egypt and Thebes 
(2 vols., London, 1843) ; Lady Duff Gordon, Letters from Egypt, 
complete edition (London, 1902), an invaluable account of social 
cordition.s in the period 1862-1861) ; A. B. Edwards, A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile (2nd edition, London, n.d. [1889]) ; Pharaohs, 
Fellahs and Explorers (London, 1892) ; H. W. Manlon, Geography 

Egypt . . . (London, 1902), an excellent elementary text- book ; 
D. G. Hogarth, The Nearer East (IvOndon, 1902), contfiins brief but 
suggestive chapters on Egypt ; S. Lane J^oolei Egypt (London, j88i) ; 
A. 13. dc GuervilJe, New Egypt, translated from the French (London, 
*9^.5) I B. T. Kelly, Egypt Painted and Described (London, 1902). 
'J'h(5 best maps are those of the Survey Department, Cairo, on the 
scale of 1 : 50000 (1 -3 in. to the mile). 

(h) Administration : Sir John Bowring's Report on Egypt ... to 
Lord l^almerston (I^ondon, 1840) shows the system obtaining at that 
})eriod. For the study of the state* of Egypt at the timi* of the British 
occupation, 1882, and the development of the country since, llie 
most valuable documents ^ are ; 

I. Ofjicinl. - ThQ Reports on the Finances, Administration and 
Condition of Egypt, issued yearly since 1892 (the reports 1888-1891 
were exclusively financial). Up to iyo6 ihe reports w'ere by I.ord 
Cromer (Sir Evelyn Baring). They clearly picture the progress of 
the country, 'i'he following reports are specially valmible as ex- 
hibiting the difficulties which at the outset confronted the British 
administrators : — Correspondence respecting the Reorganization of 
Egypt (1883) ; Reports by Mr Villiers Stuart respecting Reorganization 
of Egypt (1883 and 1895) ; Despatch from Lord Dufferin forwarding 
the Decree constituting ihe New Political Institutions of Egypt (1883) ; 
Reports on the State of Egypt and the Progress of Administrative 
Reforms (1885) I Reports by Sir H, JJ. Wolff on the Administration 
of Egypt (1887). Annual returns are published in Cairo in English 
or French by the various ministries, and British consular reports 
on the trade of Egy]>t and of Alexandria and ol the tonnage and 
shi])ping of the Suez ('anal are also i.ssiK'd yearly. 

II. Non-offirial. — I,ord Cromer, Modern Egypt (2 vols., 190S) an 
authoritative record ; Alfred (Lord) Milner, England in Egypt, first 
published in 1892, the story being brought up to 1904 in the nth 
edition; Sir h. Colvin, The Making of Modern Egypt (1906); J, 
Ward, Pyramids and Progress (1900) ; A. S. White, I'he Expansion 
of Egypt (1899) ; and F. W. Fuller, Egypt and ihe Hintctiand (1901), 
See also the vvoj’ks citt?d in History, last section. 

(c) J-aw: H. Lamba, De V evolution de la condition juridiquo des 
Europtens en 6 gyptc (Paris. 1896) ; J. li. Scott, The Law affecting 
Foreigners in Egypt . . , (Edinburgh, 1907) ; 'The Egyptian Codes 
(London, 1892). 

(d) Irrigation, agriculture, geology, c&c. ; Despatch from Sir Evelyn 
Baring enclosing Report on the Condition of the Agricultural Population 
in Egyj)t (18S8) ; Notes on Egyptian Crops (C'airo, 1896) ; Yacub 
Artin Bey, La Propriitc foncUre en Egypte (Bulak, 1885) ; Report on 
Perennial Irrigation and Flood Protection for Egypt, i vol. and atlas 
(Cairo, 1894). The rq>orts (Egypt, No. 2, 1901, and Egypt, No. 2, 
1904), by Sir William Garstin on irrigation projects on the Upper 
Nile are very valuable records — notably the 1904 report. W. Will- 
cocks, Egyptian Irrigation (2nd cd., 1899) ; H. G. Lyons, The 
Physiography of the River Nile and Us Bash} (Cairo, lyof)) ; Leigh 
C^iney, 2 ' he Meteorology of Egypt and its Inftucnce on Disease (1897). 
Annufd meteorological reports are issued by the Public Works 
Dcpaitment, Cairo. The .same department issue.s .special irrigation 
reports. See for geology Carl von Zittel, Beitrdge zur Geologie und 
Paldoniologie der libyschen Wiiste (Cassel, 1883) ; Reports of ihe 
Geological Survey of Egypt (Cairo, 1900, ct seq.). 

(e) Natural history, anthropology, <S:c. ; F. Pruner, Agyptens 

Naturgeschichte und Anthropologie (Erlangen, 1848) ; R. Hartmann, 
Naturg'schichtliche Skizze der Nilldnder (Berlin, 1866); Captain 
G. E. Shelley, Birds of Egypt (London, 1872). (F. R. C.) 


^ The place of publication is London unless otherwise stated. 
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Inhabitants, 

Tlie population enumerated at the census taken in April 1907 
was 11,189,978. In these figures nomad Arabs or Bedouins, esti- 
mated to number 97,381, are not included. The total population 
was thus returned at 11,287,359, or some 16 % more than in 
1897 when the inhabitants numbered 9,734,405. The figures 
for 1897 compared with 6,813,919 in 1882, an increase of 43-5 % 
in fifteen years. Thus, during the first twenty-five years 
of the British occupation of the country the population in- 
creased by nearly 4,500,000. In iSoo tiie French estimated 
the population at no more than 2,460,000 ; the census of 1846 
gave the figures at 4,476,440. From that year to 1882 the 
average annual increase was 1-25 %. If the desert regions be 
excluded, the population of Egypt is extremely dense, being 
about 939 per sq. m. This figure may be compared with that 
of Belgium, the most densely populated country in Europe, 
589 per sq. m., and with that of Bengal, 586 per sq. m. In 
parts of Menufia, a Delta province, the density rises to 1352 per 
s(]. m., and in the Kena province of Upper Egypt to 1308. 

The population is generally divisible into — 

1. The fellahin or peasantry, and the native townsmen. 

2. The Bedouins or nomad Arabs of the desert. 

3. The Nuba, Nubians or Berberin, inhabitants of tlic Nile valley 

between Assuan and Dongola. 

4. Foreigners. 

The first of these divisions includes both the Moslem arul 
Coptic inhabitants. The Bedouins, or the Arabs of the desert, 
are of two different classes : first, Arabic-speaking tribes who 
range the deserts as far south as 26® N. ; secondly, the tribes 
inhabiting the desert from Kosseir to Suakin, namely the 
Iladcndoa, Bisharin and the Ababda tribes. This group speak 
a language of th(ur own, and are probably descendants of tho 
Blemmyes, who occupied these parts in ancient times (see 
Arabs; Bedouins; Hadendoa; BisharTn; (&c.). TheNuhas 
arc of mixed negro and Arab blood. They are mainly agri- 
culturists, though some are keen traders (see Nubia). 

Foreigners number over 150,000 and form ij % of the total 
population. They are chiefly Greeks — of whom the majority 
live in Alexandria — Italians, British and French. Syrians 
and Levantines are numerous, and there is a colony of Persians. 
The Turkish element is not numerically strong — a few thou.sand.H 
only — but holds a high social position. 

Of the total population, about 20 % is urban. In addition to 
the 97,000 pure nomads, there are half a million Bedouins 
described as “ semi-sedentaries,” i.e. tent-dwelling Arabs, usually 
encamped in those parts of the desert adjoining the cultivated 
land. The rural classes arc mainly engaged in agriculture, which 
occupies over 62 % of the adults. The professional and trading 
classes form about 10 % of the whole population, but 50 % of the 
foreigners are engaged in trade. Of the total population the 
males exceed the females by some 46,000. 

The Coptic inhabitants arc described in the article Copts, and the 
rural population under Fellah. It remains here to dascribe char- 
p- . ■ actcristics and customs common to the Moslem Egyptians 
ctmetmrrn particulaj-ly to those of the cities. In .some respects 

iittoMof mamicr of life of the natives has been modified by 

contact with Europeans, and what follows depicts in 
BrvMtmna l^he liabits of the people where little affected by 

•’western culture. With regard to physical characteristics 
the Egyptians are of full average height (the men are mostly 5 ft. 
8 in. or 3 ft. 9 in.)* l^oth sexes are remarkably well proj)ortioncd 
and of strung T)hysique. Tlie Cairenes and the inhabitants of Lower 
Egypt generally have a clear complexion and soft skin of a light 
yellowish colour ; those of Middle Egypt have a tawny skin, and 
the dwellers in Upper Egypt a deep bronze or brown complexion. 
The face of the men is of a nne oval, forehead prominent but seldom 
high, straiglit nose, eyes deep set, black and brilliant, mouth well 
formed, but with rather full lips, regular teeth beautifully made, 
and beard usually black and curly but scanty. Moustaches are 
worn, wliilc the head is shaved save for a small tuft (called shusheh 
upon the crown. As to the women, from the age of about fourteen 
to that of eighteen or twenty, they are generally models of beauty 
in bcKly and limbs ; and in countenance most of them arc pleasing, 
and many exceedingly lovely ; but soon after they have attained 
their perf^t growth, they rapidly decline.*’ There are few Efn^ptian 
women over forty who retain either good looks or good figures. 

The forms of womanhood begin to develop themselves about the 


ninth and tenth year ; at the age of fifteen or sixteen they gener- 
ally attain their highest degree of perfection. With regard to their 
complexions, the same remarks apply to them ns to the men, with 
only this difference, that their faces, being generally veiled when 
they go abroad, are not quite so much tanned as those of the men. 
They are characterized, like the men, by a fine oval countenance, 
though in some instances it is rather broad. The eyes, with very 
few exceptions, are black, large and of a long almond-form, with 
long and beautiful lashes, and an exquisitely soft, bewitching ex- 
pression — eyes more beautiful can hardly be conceived : their 
charming effect is much heightened hytho concealment of the other 
features (however pleasing the latter may bo), and is rendered still 
more spiking by a practice universal among tho females of the higher 
and middle classes, and very common among those of the lower 
orders, which is that of blackening the edge of tho eyelids both above 
and below the eye, with a black powder called * kohl ’ ” (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians). Both sexes, but especially the women, tattoo 
several parts of the person, and the women stain their hands and feet 
with the red dye of the henna. 

The dross of the men of the upper and middle classes who have 
not adopted European clothing — a practice incrt'asingly common — 
consists of cotton drawers, and a cotton or silk shirt with - . 

very wide sleeves. Above these arc generally worn a 
waistcoat without sleeves, and a long vest of silk, called 
kaftan, which has hanging sleeves, and reaches nearly to the ankles* 
The kaftan is confined by the girdle, which is u silk scarf, or ca.sh- 
mere or other woollen shawl. Over all is worn a long cloth robe, the 
gibbeh (or jibbeh) somewhat resembling the kaftan in shape, but 
having shorter sleeves, and being open in front. The dres.^ of tlie 
lower orders is the shirt and drawers, and waistcoat, with an outer 
shirt of blut! cotton or brown woollen stuff ; some wear a kaftan. 
The head-dress is the red cloth fez or tarbusli round wliich n turban 
is usually worn. Men who have otherwise adopted European 
costume retain the tarbush. Many professions and religions, Ac., 
are distinguished by the shape and colour of the turban, and various 
classes, and particularly servants, art? marked by tlu^ loiin anil colour 
of their shoes ; but the poor go usually bareloot. Many ladies ol the 
upper clavsses now dress in Kuroiiean style, with certain modifications, 
such as the head-veil, liiose who retain native costume wear a very 
full pair of silk trousers, bright coloured stockings (usually pink), 
and a close-fitting vest with liunging sleeves and skirts, open down 
the front and at the sidc.s, and long enough to turn uj* and ia.sleu 
into tlic girdle, which is generally a cashmon^ shawl ; a cloth jacket, 
richly embroidered with gold, aiid having short .sleeves, is commonly 
worn over the vest. The hair in Iront is combed down over the. foi e- 
head and cut across in a straight line ; behind it is divided into vi ry 
many small plaits, which hang down the back, and arc- lengthened by 
silken cords, and often adorned with gold coins and ornaments. A 
Rinall tarbush is worn 011 the back of the liead, sometimes having 
a plate of gold fixed on the crown, and a handkerchief is iastelully 
hound round the temples. The women of tlu' Jowct orders have 
trousers ol printed or dyed cotton, and a close- waist (.oat. All wear 
the long and elegant head-veil. Tins is a .simj^lc'. " Im-adlh ” of 
mnslhi, which passcjs over the head and hangs down beliind, one side*, 
being drawn forward over the face in the presence oi a man. A lady’s 
veil is of white muslin, cinl>roidored at tlie c’lids in gold and colours ; 
that of a person of the lower clas.s is simply clyecl blue. In going 
abroad the ladies wear above their indoor dress a loose lohi- of 
coloured silk witliout sleeves, and nc-arly open at the sides, and above 
it a large enveloping piece of black silk, which is brought o\er tlie 
head, and gathered round the person l)y the arms and hands on each 
side. A face-veil entirely conceals the features, except the ey«-s ; 
it is a long and narrow piece of thick white- muslin, nsiching to a 
little below the knees. Tlur women of the lower orders have the* same 
out-door drcs.s of different materials and colour. Ladies use slifipers 
of yellow morocco, and abmad, inner boots of the same niateriiil, 
above which they wear, in either case, thick slioe.s, having only toes. 
The poor wear red shoe.s, very lilc(* those of the men. The women, 
especially in Upjier Egy]>t, not infrequent!} wear noso-rings. 

Children, though often neglected, are not unkindly treated, and 
reverence for their parents and the aged is early inculcated. They 
are also well gronndc^d in chc leading doctrines of Islam. Boys are 
circumcifsed at the ag(» of five or six years, when the boy is paraded, 
generally with •’ bridal procession, on a gaily caparisoned horse and 
dressed in woman's clothes. Most p arents send their boys to school 
where a knowledge of reading and writing .Arabic the common 
tongue of the Egyptians — is obtainable, and from the closing years 
of the 19th century a great desire for the education of girls lias arise 11 
(see § Education), 

It is deemed di.srcpu table for a young man not to marry when 
he has attained a sumcient age ; there arc, therefore, few unmarried 
men. Girls, in like manner, marry very young, some at ten years of 
age, and few remain .single lieyond the age of sixteen ; they are 
generally very prolific, 'Lhc bridegroom never sees his future wife 
before the wedding night, a custom rendered more tolerable than 
it otherwise might be by the facility of divorce. A dowry is always 
given, and a simple marriage ceremony performed by a fiki (a school- 
master, or one who recites the Koran, properly one learned in pqh, 
Mahommedan law), in the presence of two witnesses. The brid^ 
oi a virgin is attended with great festivity and rejoicing, a grandee's 
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wedding sometimes continuing eleven days fuul nights. On the last 
day, whicli should be that terminating with the eve of Friday, or of 
Monday, the bride is taken in procession to the bridegroom's house, 
accompanied by her femalt* friends, and a band of musicians, jugglers, 
wrestlers, &c. As before stated, a lioy aliout to be circumcised joins 
in sucli a procession, or, frequently, a succession of such boys. 
Though allowed by liis religion four wives, most Egyptians are 
monogamists. A man may, liowever, possess any number of con- 
cubines, who, though objects of jealousy to the legal wife, are tolerated 
by her in consideration of her superior position and power over them, 
a power w'hich she often uses with great tyranny ; but certain 
privileges are possessed by concubines, especially if they have borufj 
sous to their master. A divorce is rendered obligatory by the simph; 
words " Thou art divorced.” Repudiation may take place twice 
witliout being final, but if the husband repeats thrice ” Thou art 
divorced ” the separation is absolute. In that case the dowry must 
Ijo returned to the wife. 

Elaborate ceremonies are observed at funerals. Immediately on 
death the corpse is turiu'd towards Mecca, and the women of the 
household, assisted by hired mourners, commence llieir peculiar 
wailing, while likis n^cite jiortions of the Koran. Tha funeral takes 
place on the day of tlu^ death, if that hapixm in the? morning ; other- 
wise on the next day. 'J'he corpse, having been wash(*d and shrouded, 
is placed in an open bier, covered with a cashmero shawl, in the ca.se 
of a man ; or in a closed bier, having a ])Ost in front, on which arc 
]>laced feminine ornaments, in that of a woman or child. The funeral 
])rocession is headed by a number of ])Oor, and generally blind, men, 
clianting the j)rofessioii of the faith, followed by male friends of the 
deceased, and a j)arty of schoolboys, also chanting, generally from 
a j>oem descriptive of the state of the soul after death. Then follows 
tlie l)it*r, borne on tlie shoulders of friends, who are relicjved by the 
j)assers-by, such an act being deemed highly meritorious, liehind 
come the women relatives and the hired wiulers. On the way to 
tlie cemetery the corpse is generally carried to some revered mosque. 
Here the funeral service is performed by the imam, and the pro- 
cession then proceeds to the tomb. In the burials of the rich, water 
and bread are distributed to the jwor at the grave ; and sometimes 
a buffalo or several buffaloes are slaught(‘red there, and the flesh 
given away. The tomb is a vault, surmounted ])y an oblong stone 
monument, with a stele at the head and feet ; and a cupola, sup- 
ported l>y four walls, covers the whole in the case of sheikhs’ tombs 
and those of the wealthy. During the night following the interment, 
called the Night of Desolation, or that of t’olitude, the soul bcung 
believed to remain with the body that one night, flkis are engaged 
at the house of the deceased to recite various portions of the Koran, 
and, commonly, to n‘])eat the first clause of the profession of the 
faith, ” There is no God but God," three thousand times. The 
women alone put on mourning attire, by dyeing tlieir veils, shirts, 
lS:c., dark blue, witli indigo ; and they .stain tlieir hands, and smear 
the walls, with the same colour. Everything in the house is also 
turned upside down. Tlic latter customs are not, however, observed 
on tlie death of an old man. At certain periods after the burial, a 
kiuitmeh, or recitation of the whole of the Koran, is performed, 
and tlie tomb is visited by tlie women relations and friends of the 
deceased. The women of the peasants of Upper Egypt perform 
strange dances, &c., at funerals, which are regarded partly as relics 
of ancient Egyiitian ciistoms. 

Tin? harem" system of appointing separate a])artnients to the 
women, and secluding them from the gaze of rntm. is observed in 
Kg)'pt as in other Moslem countries, but less strictly. The w’omen 
of an Egyptian household in which ohl customs are maintained never 
sit in th(‘ jiresence of the master, but attend him at his meals, and 
are treated in every respect as inferiors, 'riie mother, however, 
forms a remarkable exception to this rule ; in rare instances, also, 
a wife becomes a comiianion to her husband. On the other hand, 
if a ])air of women’s shoes are jilaced outside the door of the harem 
apartmimts, they an? umlerstood to signify that female visitors are 
witliin, and a man is sometimes thus (fxcliided from the upper 
portion of liis own house for many days. Ladies of the upper or 
middle classes lead a life of extreme inactivity, spending their time 
at the bath, which is the general place of gossip, or in receiving visits, 
embroidering, and the like, and in absolute dolce far niente, Botli 
sexes are given to licentiousness. 

The principal meals are breakfast, about an hour after sunrise ; 
dinner, or the mid-day meal, at noon ; and sujiper, which is the 
chief meal of the day, a litth? after sunset. Pastry, sweetmeats and 
fruit are higlily esteemed. Coffee is taken at all hours, and is, with 
a i)ipe, presciit(‘d at least once to each guest. Tobacco is the great 
luxury of the men of all classes in Egypt, who begin find end the day 
with it, and generally smoke all day with little intermission. Many 
women, also, especially among the rich, adopt the habit. The smok- 
ing of hashish, though illegal, is indulged in by considerable numbers 
of people. Men who can afford to keep a horse, mule or ass are 
very seldom seen to walk. Ladies ride asses and sit astride. The 
])Oorer classes cannot fully observe the harem system, but the women 
are in general carefully veiled. Some of them keep small shops, and 
all fetch water make fuel, and cook for their households. Domestic 
slavery lingers but is moribund. The majority of the slaves are 
negresses employed in household duties. 

In social intercourse the Egyptians observe many forms of salu- 


tation and much etiquette ; they are very affable, and readily enter 
into conversation with strangers. Their courtesy and dignity of 
manner arc ve^ striking, and are combined with ea.se and a fluency 
of discourse. They have a remarkable quickness of apprehension, 
a ready wit, a retentive memory, combined, however, with religious 
j)ride and hypocrisy, and a disregard for tlie trutli. Their common 
discourse is full of as.severations and expressions re.specting sacred 
things. They entertain reverence for their Prophet ; and the Koran 
is treated with the utmost respect never, for example, being placed 
in a low situation — and this is the case with everything they esteem 
holy. They are fatalists, and bear calamities wdtli surjirising resig- 
nation. Their filial piety and respect for the aged have l)een men- 
tioned, and benijvolencc and charily are consj)icuous in their char- 
acter. Humanity to animals is another virtue, and cruelty is openly 
discountenanced in the streets. Their affability, cheerfulness and 
l»osj)itality an? n*markal:»le, as well as frugality anti temperance in 
food and drinl;, and honesty in the pii 3 ^m(?nt of debt. Their cupidity 
is mitigated by generosity ; tlieir natural indolence by the necessity, 
especially among the peasantry, to work hard to gain a livelihoocl. 
Kg 5 qitians, however, are as a rule suspicious of all not of their own 
creed and country. Murders and otiier grave crimes are rare, but 
petty larcenies are very common. 

The amusements of the people are generally not of a violent kind, 
l)(‘ing in keeping with their sedentary habits and the heat of the 
climate. The bath is a favourite resort of both sexes and all classes, 
'fhey arc acquainted witli clie.ss, draughts, backgammon, and other 
games, among which is one peculiar to themseh-es, called Mankalah, 
and played willi cowries. Notwithstanding its condemnation by 
Mahomet, music is the most favourite recreation of the people ; the 
songs of the boatmen, tin* religious chants, and the cries in the 
streets an* all musical. 'i'h(?re are male and female musical per- 
lornitTs; the former are both instrumentfd and vocal, the latter 
(called 'Almch, i)l. *Atmlim) generally vocal. The 'Awaiim are, as 
their name (” learned ”) im|)lies. generally acconqdislied women, 
and should not be confounded with the Ghawazi, or dancing-girls. 
'J'here arc many kinds of musical instruments. The music, vocal 
and instrumental, is generally of littli? coiiqiass, and in the minor 
key ; it is then*fore plaintive, and strike.s a European ear as some- 
what monotonous, though often pos.sessing a simple beauty, and 
the charm of antiquity, for there is little doubt that the favourite 
airs have been handed down from remote ages. The Ghawazi (sing. 
Ghazia) form a separate class, very similar to tlie gipsies. They inter- 
marry among themselves only, and their women are profcvssioiial 
dancers. Their performances’ are often objectionable and arc so 
regarded by many Egyptians. They dance in public, at fairs and 
religious festivals, and at ]>rivate festivities, but, it is said, not in 
respectablo houses. Mehemet Aii banished tiiein to Esna, in IJjip.er 
Egy])t ; and the few* that remained in Cairo called th(*inst?lves 
(AwMiin, to avoid punishment. Many of the dancing-girls of t'airo 
to-day are neithi'r 'Awaiim nor Gliawazi, but women of tlu? very 
lowest clas.s whose performances are both ungraceful and indecent. 
A most objeclionalne class of male dancers also exists, who imitate 
the dances of the Ghaw azi, and dress in a kind of nondescript female 
attire. Not the least curious of the public performances arc tho.se 
of the serpent-charmer.s, who arc generally RiJa'ia (Saadia) dervishes. 
Their jiow'cr over serpents has been doubted, yet their pcrformancc.s 
remain unexplained ; they, however, alw'ays extract the fangs of 
venomous serpents. Jugglers, rojie-dancers anti farce-jilayers miust 
also lx* mentioned. In the iirincqial ct)lfee-shot>s of Cairo are to be 
found reciters of romances, surroundotl by interestetl audiences. 

'I'he periodical public festivals are exceedingly interesting, but 
many of the rt'markable obst'rvances connect(?d with them are 
passing away. Tlie first t(‘n tiay.s of the Mahommedan p - « 
year arc held to be bles.s('c.l, and especially the tenth ; 
and many curious practices are observed on these days, 
jiarliculaiiy by the women. The tenth day, being the anniversary 
of the mahyrdom of Hosain, the son of All and grandson of the 
IVophet, the mosque of the Hasan5n at Cairo is thronged to excess, 
mostly by women. In the evening a procession goes to the moscpie, 
the principal figure being a white hors*? with white trappings, uixm 
which is seated a small boy, the horse and the lad, who represents 
Hosain, being smeared with blood. From the mosque the procession 
goes to a private house, wdicrc a mullah recites the story of the raartyr- 
flom. Following the order of the lunar year, the next festival is that 
of the Return of the Pilgrims, w'hich is the occasion of great rejoicing, 
many having friends or relatives in the caravan. The Mahmal, 
a kind of covered litter, first originated by Queen Sheger-cd-Dur, is 
brought into the city in procession, tliough not with as much pomp 
as when it leaves with the pilgrims. These and other jiroccssions 
have lost much of their effect since the extinction of the Mamelukes, 
and the gradual disuse of gorgeous dress for the retainers of the 
1 officers of state. A regiment of regular infantry makes but a sorry 
I substitute for the splendid cavalcade of former times. The Birth 
of the Prophet (Molid en-Nebi), wdiich is celebrated in the beginning 
of the third month, is the greatest festival of the whole year. For 
nine days and nights Cairo has more the a.spect of a fair than of a 
city keeping a religious festival. The chief ceremonies take place 
in .some large open spot round which are erected the tents of the 
khedive, of great state officials, and of the derv’ishes. Next in time, 
and also in importance, is the Molid El-Hasan6n, commemorative 
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of tht^ birtli of Hosain, and lasting fifteen days and nights ; and at 
the same time is kept the Molid of al-§aiil\ AyyQ!), the last sovereign 
hut two of the Ayyubite dymisty. In the seventh month occur 
the Molid of the sayyida Zenab, and the coiumomoration of the 
Miarfl.g, or the Prophet's miraculous journey to heaven. Early in 
the eighth month (Sha'ban), the Molid of the imam ShfLti'i is* ob- 
served ; and the night of tlie middle of that month has its peculiar 
customs, being held by the Moslems to be that on wliicli tlu‘ fate of 
all living is d«?cided for the ensuing year. Then follows Ramadn.n, 
the month of abstinence, a severe trial to the faithful ; and the 
Lesser Festival (Al-'id a9-§aglur), which commences Shawwrd, is 
hailed by them w'ith delight. A few days after, the Kisw'fi, or new 
covering for the Ka'ba at Mecca, is taken in procession from the 
citadel, where it is always manufactured, to the mosque of the 
Hasaneii to be completed ; and, later, the caravan of pilgrims 
departs, when the grand procession of the Malimal takes place. On 
the tenth day of the last month of tiie year the Great Festival 
(Al-'id al-kabir), or that of the Sacrifice (commemorating tlie willing- 
lu'ss of Ibrahim to slay his son Ismail according to the Arab legend). 
clos(‘s the cah'ndar. The Lesser and Gnuit b'eslivals are those known 
in Turkish as the Bairam (f/.e.). 

'I'he rise of the Nile is naturally the occasion of annual customs, 
some of which are doubth'ss relics of antiquity ; these are ob.serveil 
according to the Coptic calendar. I'ht; comiut'iiceiiient of the rise 
is commemorated on the night of th(' nth of liaiina, the 17th of 
Jum*. called that of the Drop (Lelet-en-Nukta), because a miraculous 
drop is then supposed to lall and cause the swelling of the rivtu*. 
The real rise begins at Cairo about the .summer solstice, or a lew 
days later, and early in July a crier in each district of tlu? city Ix'gins 
to go his daily rounds, anllouncing^ in a quaint chant, the inen^ase 
of water in the niloineter of llie island of Kdda. Wlien the river 
has risen 20 or 21 ft., he ])roclaims the Wefa cn-Nil, “Completion" 
or “ Abundance of the Nile." On the following day the dam whicli 
closed the canal of ('airo was cut witli much ceremony. The canal 
having been filh'd up in i8<j7 the ceremony has been much modified, 
l.nil a brief description of what useul to take place may be given. A 
pillar of earth before the dam is called the “ Bride of the Nile." and 
Arab historians relate that this was substituted, at the Moslem 
corujuest, for a virgin w'hom it was tlu‘ custom annually to sacrifice, 
to eusun; a plentiful inundation. A larg(‘ boat, gaily di‘ckc(l out, 
representing that in which the victim us(‘<l to In* conveyed, was 
anchoH'd near, and a gun on board fired <*v(Ty cpiarter of an hour 
during till! niglit. Rockets and other fireworks w<?re also let off, 
but tlie Ixjst. strangely, after daylireak. 'the govxyrnor of ('airo 
attended tluj ceremony, with the cadi and others, and gav<^ the 
signal for the cutting of the dam. As lioon as sufhci<*nt wat.(*r had 
entered, boats asceiuled the canal to the city. 'I'he cri<*r continues 
Ids daily rountls, with his former chant, excepting on the (k)ptic 
New Year's Day, when the cry of the Weffl is repeated, until the 
Salil), or Discovery of the ('ross, the 26th or 27th of September, at 
wliicli period, the river having attained its greatest height, he con- 
cludes his annual employment with another chant, and presents to 
(fa(di house some limes and other fruit, and dry lumps of Nile mud. 

The period of the liot winds, called the kliamsin, that is, “ the 
filti(‘s," is calculated from the day after the Coptic Easier, and ter- 
minates on the day of T’entecost, and tlie Moslems observe the 
Wednesday ])rcceding this period, called Job’s Wednesday," as 
well as its first day, when many go into the country from Cairo, 

“ to smell the air." Tliis day is lienci? called Sliem en-Ncsim, or 
“ the smelling of the zepliyr," The Ulema observe the same custoui 
on tlie first three clays of the spring (piarter. 

Tombs of saints abound, one or more being found in ev(?ry town 
and village ; and no traveller up the Nile can fail to remark how 
every jirominent hill has the sepulclirc of its p itron .saint. 'I'he 
gn?at saints of Egypt are the imam Asli-Shflfi'i, founder of the per- 
suasion called after liim, the sayyid Ahmad al-Hald^wI, and the 
sayyid Ibrahim Ed-Desflki, both of whom were founders of orders of 
dervi.slics. Al-Baidawi, who lived in the I3tli century A.n., is buried 
at the town of Tania, in the Delta, and Ills tomb attracts many 
thousands of \ isitors at each of the thre <5 festivals held yearly in his 
honour ; Ed-DcsCdcI is also much revered, and his festivals draw 
together, in like manner, great crowds to his birthplace, the town 
of Desuk. Hilt, l>c‘sidcs the graves of her native saints, Egypt boasts 
of those of several members of the Prophet’s family, the tomb of 
the sayyida Zeyneb, daughter of 'Ali, that of the sayyida Sekeina, 
daiigliter of Hosain, and that of the sayyida Nefisa, great-grand- 
dangliter of Hasan, all of wliich are held in high veneration. The 
mo.sque of the HasanCn (or that of the “ two Hasans ") is the 
most reverenced shrine in the country, and is believed to contain 
the head of Hosain. Many orders of Dervishes live? in Egypt, the 
following being the most celebrated : — (i) the RifU'ia, and their 
sects the Tlwania and Saadia ; (2) the Qfidiria (Kaiiiria), or howling 
dervishes ; (3) the Ahmedia, or followers of the sayyid Ahmad al- 
Baidawi, anci their sects the Beyumla (known by their long liair), 
Slunnawia, Sharawla and many others ; and (4) the Baramia, or 
follow<?rs of the sayyid Ibrahim* Ecl-Dcsukl. The.se are all ])rcsidcd 
over by a direct descendant of the caliph Abu Bckr, called the 
Sheikh El-Bekri. The Saadia are famous for charming and eating 
live .serpents, &c., and the Tlwania for eating fire, glass, &c. The 
Egyptians firmly bclicv'e in the efficacy of charms, a btflief associated ‘ 


with that in an omnipresent and over-ruling providence. Thus the 
(loors of houses are in.scribed with seut(?nces Irom the Koran, or llie 
like, to preserve from the evil eye, or avert the dangers of an iinluckv 
threshold ; similar inscrijitions may be observed over most shop>. 
while almost every one carries .some charm about his person. ‘I hc 
so-called sciences of magic, astrology and alchemy still tlourish. 

Authorities, — The standaid authority for the Moslem Egyptians 
is E. W. Lane’s Manners and Cusfows of the Modern first 

published in 1836. The best edition is that of i8bo, edited, with 
additions, by E. S. Poole. See also B. Saint-John, Village Life in 
Egypt (2 vols., 1852) ; S. I^iic l\)ole. Social l.ife in Egypt (1884) ; 
P. \ni\m\im, L' Enseignefnent, la doctrine, ct la vie dans les nniversitis 
fnimtlmanes d'J^p'pte (l»aris, 1007). For the language see J. S. 
Wiilmore, The Spoken Arabic of Egypt (2iul (‘cl., London, igosi ; 
Spittii Bey, Cirammatik des arabischen Vulgardialektes von Agypicn, 
Contes arabes modernes (Leiden. 1883). For statistical inlonuation 
consult tlie rejiorts on the censiistrs of 1807 and u>o7, pulilished by 
the Ministry of the Interior, Cairo, in i8()8 and liiog. 

(E S. P.; S. I,.-P.; F. R. ('.) 

Finance, 

The important part which the financial arrangeintMits have 
played in the political and social history of ICgypt since the 
accession of Ismail Pasha in 1863 is shown in the section History 
of this article. Here it is proposed to trace the steps by which 
Kgypt, after having been brought to a state of bankruptcy, 
passed through a period of great stress, and finally attained 
prosperity and a large measure of financial autonomy. 

Jn 1862 tlie foreign debt of Egypt stood at 3, 292, 000. Witli 
the acce.ssion of Lsmail {q.v,) thiire followed a period of wild 
extravagance and reckless borrowing accompanied by tlit‘ 
extortion of every piastre possible from the fellahin. The real 
state of affairs was disclosed in the report of Mr Stephen Cavt‘, 
a well-known banker, who was sent by the Hritish government 
in December 1875 to inquire into the situation, 'fhe C'ave 
report showed that Egypt suffered from “ the; ignorance, dis- 
honesty, waste and extravagance of the JCast ” and from “ the 
vast expense caused by hasty and inconsiderate endeavours to 
adopt the civilization of the West.” T’he delitor and creditor 
account of the stiUe from 1864 to 1875 showed receipts amounting 
to £148,215,000. Of this siirH over £94,000,000 liud been obtained 
from revenue and nearly £4,000,000 by the sale (jf the khedive's 
shares in the Suez Canal to Cereal Britain. 'J'lvi rest was credited 
to: loan.s £31,713,000, floating debt £18,243,000. 'J’he c^sb 
wliich reached the Egyptian treasury from th(^ loans and floating 
debt was far less than the nominal amount of such loans, none 
of which cost the Egyptian government less than 12 ‘J;', jxt 
annum. When th(i expenditure during the .same period was 
examined the extraordinary fact was disclo.sed that the sum 
raised by revenue was only three millions less than that spent 
on administration, tribute and public works, including a sum 
of £10,500,000, descriliecl as “ expenses of questionable utility 
or policy.” The whole proceeds of the loans and floating debt 
had been absorbed in payment of interest and sinking funds, 
with the exception of £16,000,000 debited to the Suez Canal. 
In other words, Egypt was burdened with a debt of £91,000,000 - • 
funded or floating — for which she had no return, for even from 
the Suez Canal she derived no revenue, owing to the sale of the 
khedive’s shares. 

Soon after Mr Cave’s report appeared (March 1876), default 
took place on several of the loans. Nearly th(; whole of the debt, 
it should be stated, was held in England or France, and at the 
instance of Frencli financiers the stoppage of payment was 
followed by a scheme to unify the debt. This scheme included 
the distribution of a lionus of 25 % to holders of trea.sur\^ bonds. 
These bonds had then reached a sum exceeding £20,000,000 
and were held chiefly by French firms. The unificatirin scheme 
was elaborated in a khedivial decree of the 7th of May 1876, 
but was rendered abortive by the opposition of the Britisli 
bondholders. Its place was taken by another scheme drawn 
up by Mr (afterwards Lord) Goschen and M. Joubert, who 
represented the British and French bondholders respectively. 
The details of this settlement, promulgated by decree of the 17th 
of November 1876, need not be given, as it was superseded in 
1880. One of the securities devised for the benefit of the bond- 
holders in the abortive scheme of May 1876 was retained in the 
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Goschen-Joubcrt settlement, and being continued in later settle- 
ments grew to be one of the most important institutions in 
Egypt. This security was the establishment of a Treasury 
of tne Public Debt, known by its French title of Caisse de la 
Ddte, and commonly sjjoken of simply as “ the Caissc/’ The 
duty of this body w^as to act as receivers of the revenues assigned 
to tlie service of the debt. To render their powers effective 
they were given the right to sue the Egyi)tian government in 
the Mixed Tribunals for any breach of engagement to the 
bondholders. 

The (ioschen-Joubert settlement was accompanied by guar- 
antees against maladministration by the apfxhntmeiit of an 
Englishman and a Frenchman to superintend the 
revenue and expenditure — the “Dual Control ; 
Hon., while a commission was appointed in 1871S to investi- 
gate the condition of the coiinlr)’. The settlement 
of 1880 was efTccted cm the* basis of the proposals made by this 
commission, and was embodied in the haw of Liquidation of 
July 1880 — after the deposition of Jsmail. For the purposes 
of the new settlement the loans raised by Jsmail on his private 
estates, those know7i as the DaVra {i.e. “ administrations “) and 
Domains loans, were brought into acc^ount. 15y the laiw of 
IJquidation the floating debt was f)aid off, the whole debt l)c;ing 
consolidated into four large loans, upon which the rale of interest 
was reduced to a figure whicli it was considered Egypt was able 
to bear. The Eg)q)tian debt under this composition was : 


1 Privileged debt 
Unified debt 
Dai'ra Sanieli loan 
Domains loan 


. (22,600.000 
. 58 ,oi 8 ,ocm.» 

. 8,500,000 

/yS, 640, 000 


The rate of interest was, on the Privileged debt and Domains 
loan, 5 % ; on the Unified debt and J )aira loan, 4 %, Under 
this settlement the? total annual charges on the countr}* amounted 
to £4,500,000, about half the then revenue.'; of Egypt. These 
charges included the services of the Privileged and Unificid 
debts, the tribute to lurke)' and the intcr(.*st on the Suez Canal 
shares held by Great Britiiin, hut excluded tlie interest on the 
Daira and Domains loans, expected to lx; defrayed by th<} 
revenues from th(; estates on which those loans were secured. 
The general revenue of Egypt was divided between the bond- 
holders and the government, any surplus on the bondholders’ 
share being devoted to the redemption of the capital. ■ 

d'he 18S0 settlement proved little more lasting than that (if I 
1876. After a brief period of prosperity, tlu* Arabi rising, the I 
riots at Alexandria, and the events gencrallN' which led to the j 
British occupation of Egypt in 1882, followed by the losses j 
incurred in the Sudan in the effort to prevent it falling into the 
hands of the Mahdi, brought Egypt once more to tlie verge of 
financial disaster. The situation w'as an anomalous one. A\’hile 
the revenue assigned to the service of the debt was more than 
sufficient for the payment of interest and the sinking fund was 
in full operation, the government found that their sliarc of the 
revenue was altogether inadeejuate for the ex})ens{\s of administra- 
tion, and they were comp)elled to borrow on short loans at high 
rate of interest. Moreover, to make good the losses incurred at 
Alexandria, and to get money to pay tlie charges arising out of 
the Sudan War and the Arabi rebtdlion, a new loan was essential. 
On the initiative of Great Britain a conference between the 
representatives of the great powers and Turkey was held in 
London, and resulted in the signing of a convention in March 
1885. The terms agreed upon in this instrument, known as 
the London Convention, were embodied in a khedivial decree, 
which, with some modification in detail, remained for twenty 
years the organic law under which the finances of Egypt were 
administered. 

The principle of dividing the revenue of the country between 
the Caisse, as representing the bondholders, and the governmemt 
was maintained by the London Convention. The revenue 
assigned to the service of the debt, namely, that derived from 
the railway, telegraphs, port of Alexandria, customs (including 


tobacco) and from four of the provinces, remained as before. 
It was fecognized, however, that the non-assigned revenue was 
insufficient to meet the nece.ssar>' expenses of govern- 
ment, and a scale of administrative expenditure waso/ri^tf 
drawm up. This was originally fixed at £E.5, 237,000,^ London 
but subseciuently other items were allowed, and Convon~ 
in 1(^04, the last year in which the system described 
existed, it was ££.6,300,600. The Caisse was authorized, 
after payment of the coupons on the debt, to make good 
out of their balance in hand the difference between the 
authorized expenditure and the non-assigned revenue. If a 
surplus remained to the Caisse after making good such deficit 
the surplus was to be divided equally between the Caisse and the 
government ; the government to be free to spend its share as 
it pleased, while the Caisse had to devote its share to the reduc- 
tion of the debt. This limitation of administrative expenditure 
w.'is the cardinal feature and the leading defect of the convention, 
'fhose responsible for this arrangement — the most favourable 
for Egypt that Great Britain could secure — failed to recognize 
the complete change likely to result from the British occupation 
of Egypt, and probably regarded that occupation as temporary. 
I’hc system devised might have been justifiable as a check on a 
n^trograde government, but was wholly inapplicable to a reform- 
ing government and a serious obstacle to the attainment of 
national prosperity. In practice administrative expenditure 
always exceeded the amount fixed by the convention. Any 
excess could, however, only be met out of the half-share of the 
eventual surplus reached in the manner described. Consecjucntly, 
in order to meet new expenditure necessitated by the growing 
wants of a country in process of dcvelojnnent, just doulile the 
amount of revenue had to be raised. 

To return to the provisions of the London Convention. The 
convention left the permanent rate of interest on tiie debt, 
as fixed by the laiw of Liquidation, unchanged, but to afford 
temporary relief to the Egyptian exchequer a rcdiu^tion of 5 
on the intcrc'st of the debt was granted for two years, on condition 
that if at the end of that period payment., including the arrears 
of the two years, was not resumed in full, another international 
commission was to be appointed to examine into the whole 
financial situation. Lastly, tlic convention enipowcTed Egypt 
to raise a loan of nine millions, guaranteed liy all the powers, 
at a rate of interest of 3 %. For service of this loan— known 
as the Guaranteed loan an annuity of £315,000 was provided 
in the J^gyptian budget for interest and sinking fund. The 
£1;, 000, 000 was sufficient to pay the Alexandria indemnities, to 
wipe out th(^ deficits of the preceding years, to give the Egyptian 
treasury a working i)alance of £E. 500,000 and thereby avoid 
the creation of a fresh floating debt, and to provide a million 
for new irrigation works. To the wise foresight which, at a 
moment when the countr\' was sinking bimeath a weight of debt, 
did not hesitate to add this million for expenditure on productive 
works, the present jirospcrity of Egypt is largely due. 

The provisions of the London Convention did not exhaust the 
restrictions placed upon the Egyptian government in respect 
of financial autonomy. I’hese restrictions were of two categories, 
(1) those independent of the London Convention, (2) those 
dependent upon that instrument. In the first category came 
(a) the prohibition to raise a loan without the consent of the 
Porte. The right to raise loans had been granted to the khedive 
Ismail in 187 3, but was taken away in 1879 by the firman appoint- 
ing Tewfik khedive. (b) Next came the inability to levy taxes 
on foreigners without the consent of their respcctivegovcmments. 
This last obligation was, in virtue of the Capitulations, applicable 
to Egypt as part of the Ottoman empire. The only exception, 
resulting from the Ottoman law under which foreigners arc 
allowed to acquire and hold real property, is the land tax. (All 
taxes formerly paid by natives and not by foreigners have been 
abolished in Egypt, but the immunity described constitutes a 
most serious obstacle to the redistribution of the burden of 
taxation in a more equitable manner.) 

^ The figures of the debt are always given in £ sterling. The 
budget figures are in /K. (pounds Eg)q^tian), equal to /i, os. 6d. 
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From the purely Egyptian point of view the most powerful 
restriction in this first category remains to be named. In 1S83 
the supervision exercised over the finances by French and 
British controllers was replaced by that of a British official 
called the financial adviser. The British government has 
declared that ‘‘ no financial decision shall be taken without his 
consent,'* a declaration never questioned by the Egyptian 
government, 'fhis restriction, therefore, is at the same time 
the chief safeguard for tlie purity of Egypt's finances. 

In the second category of restrictions, namely, those dependent 
on the London Convention, were the various comrnissions or 
boards known as Mixed Administrations and having relations of a 
quasi-independent characti^r with the ministry of finance. Of 
these boards by far the most important was the Caisse. As first 
constituted it consisted of a P'rench, an Austrian, and an Italian 
member ; a British member was added in 1877 and a Oerman and 
a Russian member in 1885, The revenue assigned to th<j debt 
charges was paid direct to the Caisse without j)assing throiigii the 
ministry of fiiumce. 'J'he assent of the C'^iissc (as well as that of 
the sultan) was necessary before any new loan could he issued, and 
in the course of a few years from its creation this body acquired 
very extensive pi^wcrs. Besides the Caisse there was the Railway 
Board, which administered the railways, telegraphs and port of 
Alexandria for the l>enefit of the bondliolders, and the Dai’ra and 
Domains commissions, whicli administered the estates mortgaged 
to the holders of lliose loans, f^acli of the three boards last named 
consisted of an Englisliman, a Frenchman and an Egyptian. 

During the two years that followed the signing of the T.nndon 
Convention, the financial policy of the f!g>"ptian government was 
The race placing the country in a jiosition to resume 

ajfatn^t full payment of die interest on the debt in 1887, ami 
bank- thereby to avoid the appointment of an international 

ruptcy* commission. By the exercise of the most rigid ei'onomy 
in all liranclics this <‘nd was attained, thougii budgetary cqiii 
librium was only secured by a variety of financ'iul expedients, 
justifii^d by the vital importance of saving Egyjit from further 
international interferenci*. By .such means this additional 
complication was averted, l)ut tlic struggle to put Egypt in a 
genuinely solvent position was by no means over. It was not 
until his report on the financial results of 1888 timt Sir Jwelyn 
Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer) was able to inform the Britisli 
government that the situation was such dial “ it would take a 
series of uiitowarcl events seriously to endanger the stability of 
Egyptian finance and tin; solvency of tlu; J^gyptian government.” 
From this moment the corner was turned, and the era of financial 
prosperity commenced. 'I'hc residts of the lalxairs of tlu; preced- 
ing six years began to manifest themselves with a rapidity which 
suqirised the most sanguine observers, 'fhe principal feature of 
the successive Egyptian budgets of 1890-1894 was th(j fi.scal 
relief afforded to die population. From 1894 onward more 
attention was paid than ha<l hitherto lieeri possible to the 
legitimate demands of the spending departments and to the 
prosecution of public works. Of these the most notable was the 
construction (1898-1902) of the Assuan dam, which !)y bringing 
more land under cultivation permanently incrca.scd the resources 
of the country and widened the area of taxation. 

With the accumulating proofs of the financial stability of the 
country various changes were made in connexion with the debt 
charges. With the consent of the jwwers a General 
Reserve Fund wtus created by decree of the 12th of J uly 
1888, into which was paid the Caisse's half-share in the 
eventual surplus of revenue. TTiis fund, primarily intended as a 
security for the bondholders, might be drawn upon for extra- 
ordinary expenditure with the consent of the commissioners of 
the C aisse. Large sums were so advanced for the purposes of 
drainage and irrigation and other public works, and in relief 
of taxation. The defect of this arrangement consisted in the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of the commissioners — a con- 
sent sometimes withheld on purely political grounds. At the 
same time it is believed that but for the faculty given by the 
decree of 1888 to spend the General Reserve Fund on public works, 
the financial system elaborated by the London Convention would 


have broken down altogetlicr. Between 1S8S and 1904 about 
jfio, 000,000 was devoted from this fund to public works. 

In June 1890 the assent of the powers was obtained to the 
conversion of the Preferen('e (Privileged), Domains and Daira 
loans on the following (‘onditions, imposed at the initiative of the 
Frencli government 

1. 'I'lic einphjyniciit of the economies rosiiltiiiff from the conver- 
sion vyas to he I lie suhjecl of future iij.',reonKM\l svilli the powers. 

2. The Daira loan was to he lemihiirsed at 85 im’toad of So 
as providt'd l)y tlu* Law of Uquidation. 

3. The .sales of Domains and Jhiira lands were to he re.stricted to 
/E. 300,000 a year each, thus prolon^in^ the ]>eriod of liquidation 
ol those estates. 

The interest on the Preference stock was reduced from 5 to 
.si ^'0. and on the Domains from 5 to 4! %, As regards the Daira 
loan, there was no apparent reduction in the rate of interest, 
which remained at 4 but tlu* bondholders received £85 of the 
now stock for every £100 of the old. The capital of the debt was 
increased by £1,045,000 by these conversions, wliile tlu? annual 
economy to the JCgyptian government ainotinled at the time of 
tlie conversion to jflC.348,000. Further, an engagement was 
entered into that there should be no reimbursement of the loans 
till 1905 for the Preference and Daira, and 1908 for the Domains, 
By an arrangement concluded in June 1898, between tlie Egyptian 
government and a .syndicate, the unsold balance of the D/ii’ra 
estates was tak(‘n over liy the syndicate in October 1905, for the 
amount of the debt remaining, vhen the Daira loan ceased to 
exist. 'I’he fund formed by the accumulation of the economies re- 
sulting from the conversion of the Privileged, Daira and Domains 
loan was known as the Conversion Economies Fund. ^I'lie fund 
could not be used for any purpose without the con.sent of the 
powers, and the money paid into it was invested by the Caisse in 
J^gyptian stock. The fund tlierefore acted us a very expensive 
sinking fund, the market priee of tlie stock purchased being uliove 
par. Up to ic)04 the con.sent of tlie jiowers to the ein|)loyment of 
this fund for any purpose of piililic utility was withheld. On the 
3 1 St of December of that year the fund amounted to £10.6,031,000. 
It may be added that besides the General Reserve luind and the 
Conversion Economies Fund, there existed another fiiiifl called 
the Special Re.serve Fund, 'i'liis wan eonstitiited in 1886 and was 
chiefly made up of the net savings of the Egyptian government on 
its share of the annual surpluses from revenue. Of the three 
fund.s this last-named was the only one at the ab.soliite; (.jispo.sal 
of the goveminent. 'J'he whole of the extraordinary expendit ure 
of the Sudan campaigns of 1896-1898, with tlie exception of 
£800,000 granted by the British government, was jiaid out of this 
fund - a sum amounting in round figures to £1,500,000. 

Notwithstanding all the hampering conditions stated, the 
prosperity of the countiy became mure manifest each .succeeding 
year. During the four years 1 883 -1886, both inclusive, 
the aggregate deficit amounted to £E. 2, 606, 000. Il 

1887 there w'as practical exjuililirium in the budget, in 

1888 there vs^as a deficit of £k'..53,ooo. lii 1889 tiicrc was a surjiliis 
of £]C.2 i 8,000, and from that date onward every year ha.s shown 
a surplus. In 1895 the suri)lus exceeded, for the first time, 
£K. 1,000,000. Tlie growth of revenue was no less marked. “ la 
1883- - the first complete year afU;r tlie British occupation — the 
revenue was .slightly under 9 millions. This sum was collected 
with difficulty. The revenue .steadily rose until, in 1890, the 
figure of 10 millions was exceeded. In 1897 a figure of over ii 
millions was attained. Continuing to rise with ever-inerea.sing 
rapidity, a revenue of dose on 12 millions was collected in 1901 
and 1902, in spite of the fact that during the latter of these two 
years the Nile flood was one of the lowest on record. In 1903 the 
revenue amounted to laj millions, and in 1904 the unprecedented 
figure of £>3.13,906,000 was reached.** ^ Yet during thLs period 
the amount of direct taxation remitted reached £K. 1,900, 000 a 
year. Arrears of land Uix to the extent of £E. 1,245, 000 were 
cancelled. In indirect taxation the salt tax had beem reduced by 
40%, the postal, railway and tel(4?raph rates lowered, octroi 
duties and bridge and lock due.s abolished. The only increase of 
taxation had been on tobacco, on which the duty was raised from 

1 Egypt, No, I (1905), p. 20. 
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P.T. 14 to 20 per kilogramme. At the same time the house 
duty, with the consent of the powers, had been imposed on 
European residents. The fact that during the period under 
review Egypt suffered very severely from the general fall in the 
price of commodities makes the prosperity of the country the more 
remarkable. Had it not been for the great increase of production 
as the result of improved irrigation and the fiscal relief afforded to 
landowners, the agricultural depression would have impaired the 
financial situation. In this connexion it should be stated that 
during 1899 the reassessment of the land tax, a much-needed 
reform, was seriously taken in hand. The existing assessment, 
made before the British occupation, had long been condemned 
by all competent authorities, but the inherent intricacies and 
difficulties of the problem had hitherto postponed a solution. 
After careful study and a preliminary examination of the land, a 
scheme was passed which has given satisfaction to the landowning 
community, and which distributes the tax equitably in proportion 
to the fertility of the soil. The reassessment was completed in 1907. 

While the country thus prospered it also suffered greatly from 
the restrictions imposed by the system of international control. 
The coat system produced a great disproportion between 

of Inter- the sums available for capital and those available for 

national- administrative expenditure. Although the money for 
public works could be obtained out of grants from 
the (General Reserve Fund, there was no fund from wdiich to 
f)ro\ idc a sufficient sum to keep those works in order. Moreover, 
to avoid having to pay half the amount received into tlie General 
Reserv-e Fund the government was compelled to keep certain 
items of revenue and expenditure out of the accounts altogether 
— a violation of the yirinciples of sound finance. 'I'lien there was 
the glaring anomaly of allowing the Conversion Economies to 
accumulate at compound interest in the hands of the commis- 
sioners of the Caisse, instead of using the money for remunerative 
purposes. The net result of internationalism was to impose an 
extra charge of about £i ,750,000 a year on the Egyptian treasury. 

.'Ml these cumbersome restrictions were swept away by the 
khedivial decree of the 28th of November 1904, a decree which 
£gypf received the assent of the j)Owers and was the result 

ffaina of thc Anglo- French agreement of Aj)ril 1904 (see 

financial § History). The decree did not affect the inability 
liberty, Egypt to tax foreigners without their consent nor 
remove thc right of Turkey to veto the issue of new loans, but 
in other respects tlie financial changes made liy it were of a 
radical character. The main effect was to give to the Egyptian 
government a free hand in thc disposal of its own resources so 
long as the punctual payment of interest on the debt was assured. 
The plan devised by the London Convention of fixing a limit 
to administrative expenditure was abolished. The consent of 
the Caisse to thc raising of a new loan was no longer required. 
I’lic Caisse itself remained, but shorn of all political and adminis- 
trative powers, its functions being strictly limited to receiving 
the assigned revenues and to ensuring the due payment of the 
coupon. Thc nature of the assigned revenue was altered, the land 
tax being substituted for those previously assigned, that tax 
chosen as it had a greater character of stability than 
any other source of revenue. By this means Egypt gained com- 
plete control of its railways, telegraphs, the port of Alexandria 
and thc customs, and as a consequence the mixed administration 
known as thc Railway Board ceased to exist. Moreover, it was 
provided that when thc Caisse had received from the land tax 
the amount needed for the service of the debt, the balance of thc 
tax was to be paid direct to the Egyptian treasury. The Con- 
version Economies Fund was also placed at thc free disposal 
of thc Egyptian government. The General Reserve Fund 
ceased to exist, but for the better security of the bondholders 
a reser\’e fund of ;£i,8oo,ooo w'as constituted and left in the 
hands of thc Caisse to be used in the highly improbable event 
of the land lax being insufficient to meet thc debt charges. 
Moreover, the Caisse started under the new arrangement with a 
cash balance of £1^2 $0,000, The interest of the money lying 
in theihands of thc Caisse goes towards meeting the debt charges 
and thus reduces the amount needed from the land tax. The 


bondholders gained a further material advantage by the consent 
of the Egyptian government to delay the conversion of thc 
loans, which under previous arrangements they would have been 
free to do in 1905. It was agreed that there should be no con- 
version of the Guaranteed or Privileged debts before 1910 and 
no conversion of the Unified debt until 1912. Such were the 
chief provisions of the khedivial decree, and in 1905, for thc first 
time, it was possible to draw up the Egyptian budget in accord- 
ance with the needs of the country and on perfectly sound 
principles. 

In thfi system adopted in 1905 and since maintained, recurring and 
non-recurring expenditure were shown separately, the non-recurring 
expenditure being termed “ special.” At the same time a new 
General Reserve Fund was created, made up chiefly of the surplust‘s 
of the old General Reserve, Special Reserve, and ('onversion 
Economies funds. This new fund started with a capital of 
/13, 376, 000 and was replenished by the surpluses of subsequent 
years, by the interest earned by its ttsmporary investment, and by 
thc sums accruing by the liquidation of the Paira and Domains loans. 
During 1905 and 1906 about ^^3. 000, 000 was paid into the fund 
through the" liquidation of the Daira loan. From this fund, whicli 
had a balance of over ;^i2,ooo,ooo in 1906, is taken cajiital expendi- 
ture on remunerative public works in Egypt and the Sudan, and 
wliile the fund lasts the necessity for any new loan is avoided. Tlu' 
gnrater freedom of action attained as the result of the Anglo-French 
declaration of 1904 enabled the Egyptian government to advance 
.simultaneously along thc lines of fiscal reform and increased ad- 
ministrative exi)enditure. 'rhus in 1906 the salt monoi)oly was 
aI)olishccl at a cost to the revenue of 75.000, while the rediictioit 
of import duties on coal and other fuels, live-stock, <S:c., involved 
a furtlicr loss of 18,000, and an increase of over ;£i,ooo,ooo in 
expenditure was budgeted for, Thc accounts for 1907 sliovvetl 
a total revenue of and a total expenditure of 

;^E. 14,280.000, a suridus of /E. 2, 088, 000. The annual growth of 
revenue for the previous five years averaged over ;{;E. 500,000. 
Al)OUt one-third of the annual revenue is derived from the land tax ; 
customs and tobacco duties yield about ^3,000,000, and an etpial 01 
larger amount is received from railways and oth(T ic* venue-earning 
cl(‘partments. The chief items of ordinary ex])endituie are? tribute 
and debt charges, thc expenses of the civil administration, of tlu^ 
Egyptian army (between £$00,000 and £600,000 yearly), of tlu; 
revenue-earning departments and of pensions. 

It will be convenient here to summarize the position of the 
Egyptian debt at the close of 19^5, that is at the period immediately 
following thc liquidation of thc T)aira loan. In a previous table i’l 
has been shown that under the Law of Liquidation of 1880 the total 
debt was ;^98,640,ooo. In 1883, the first conq)lete year after tlu* 
British occupation, the capital of tlu; debt then exclusively held 
by the public — was £o6,4$7,ooo. In J885 the Guaranteed loan, the 
nominal capital of which was £9,424,000, was issued, and in 189 r 
the debt reached its maximum figure of 06.802,000, At that 
})eriod thc charge for interest and sinking fund was ;^4, 127.000. On 
the 31st of December 1905 the total capital of the debt was a> 
follow.s : — 

GuaranttHid 3 ‘‘o ii. 7, 849, 000 

I ’reference 3 J ^ o .1 i . i 8 , 000 

Unified 4 % 55 972,000 

Domains 4 J i,5$5>ooo 


Total . . ;t96.. 184,000 

The charge on account of interest and sinking fund wa.) ^3, 709, 000. 
Thus the capital of thc debt in 1905 stood at almost the exact fig tiro 
it did in 1883, although by borrowing and coiu'crsion operations 
nearly ^17,000,000 had in the meantime been added to the capital. 
This reduction was brought about by surplus revenue, and by the 
operation of thc sinking fund in thc case of thc Guaranteed loan, 
while £15,729,000 had been wiped out by the sale of Daira and 
Domains property. These figures do not, however, indicate fully th'* 
prosperity of the country, for although thc nominal amount of 
thc capital was practically identical in 1883 and i9f’5. hi the latter 
year the Egyptian government or thc Caisse held st(x;k (bought 
with surplus revenue) to the value of £8,770,000. The amount o! 
debt in the hands of the public was therefore only £87,714,000, tliat 
is to vSay £8,743,000 less than in 1883, while thc interest charge to be 
borne by the taxpayer of Egypt wa.s £3,378,000, l)eing £890,000 
less than in 1883. The charge amounts to about 40 % of the national 
expenditure. On the other hand, Egypt is not now weighed down 
witli a huge warlike expenditure. There is no navy to support, 
and the army costs but 7 % of the total expenditure. 

Authoritiks. — A concise view of thc financial situation in 1877 
will be found in J. C. McCoan's Ef^ypt as it is (London, n.d.). jNlr 
Cave’s report is printed in an appendix. Thc subsequent history 
of Egyptian finance is told in the following blue-books. tS:c. : - 
Correspondence respecting the State Domains of Egypt (1883) ; Sf (de- 
ment of thc Revenne ana Expenditure of Egypt, together with e I.i^t 
of the ’Egyptian Bonds and thc Charges for their Services (18S5) • 
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lieports on the IHnanccs of i^gypt, by the British agent, yearly from 
1888; Convention . . . relative to the Finance of E^ypt, signed at 
London, March /S, /SSj ; Khedivial decree of the sSth November igo 4 ; 
Coinpte gen/^val de I* administration des finances, issued yearly at ('airo. 
C'onsult also the works of Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, and Sir A. 
Colvin cited under § History, last section. (K. (io. ; F. R. C.) 

The Egyptian Army, 

I'he fellah soldier has been aptly likened to a bicycle, which 
although incapable of standing up alone, is very useful while 
under the control of a skilful master. It is generally 
ttetor ' l>elieved that the successes gained in the time of the 

* • Pharaohs were due to foreign legions ; and from 

Cambyses to AlexandtT, from the Ptolemies to Antony (Cleo- 
patra), from Augustus to the 7th century, throughout the 
Arab period, and from Saladin’s dynasty down to the middle of 
the 13th century, the military power of Egypt was dependent 
on mercenaries. The Mamelukes (slaves), imf)orted from the 
eastern borders of the Black Sea and then trained as soldiers, 
usurpecl the government of Egypt, and held it till 1517, when 
tlic Ottomans began to rule. This form of government, speaking 
g(?n(irally, endured till the French invasion at the end of the i8th 
century. British and Turkish troo|)S drove the French out after 
an occupation of two years, the British troops remaining till 1803. 
Then Meheuiet Ali, a small tobacconist of Kavala, Macedonia, 
coming with Albanian mercenaries, made himself governor, and 
laU'i* (1811), by massacring the Mamelukes, bcaiine the actual 
master of the country, and after seven years' war brought Arabia 
under Egypt's rule. He subdued Nubia and Sennar in 1820-22 ; 
and then, reejuiring a larger army, he obtained instructors from 
France. To them were lianded over 1000 Turks and (!ir<'assians 
to be trained as ofric(}rH, who later took command of 30,000 
Sudanese. These died so rapidly in Egypt from pneumonia ^ 
that Mehcmet Ali c()nscrij)l;cd over 250,000 fellahin, and in so 
arbitrary a fashion that many peasants mutilated th(!ms(tlvcs 
to avoid the much-dreaded service. The common practice 
was to place a small piec(; of nitrate of silver into the eye, which 
was then kcfpt tightly bandag(id till the sight was destroy (‘d. 
T^attalions were then formed of one-eyed men, and of soldiers 
w’ho, having cut off their right-hand fingers, were made to shoot 
from the left shoulder. Every man who could not purchase 
exemption, with the exception of those living in Cairo, Alexandria 
and Suez, on becoming 19 years old was liable nominally to 12 
>• cars’ servi(!e ; but many men were kept for 30 or 40 years, 
in spite of constant appeals. Nevertheless the experiment 
succeeded. The docile, yet robust and hardy peasants, under 
their foreign leaders, gained an unbroken series of successes in 
the first Syrian War ; and after the bloody battle of Konia 
(1S32), where the raw' Turkish army was routed and the grand 
^’izier taken prisoner, it was only European intervention which 
prevented the Egvfitian general, Ibrahim Pasha, from marching 
unopposed to the Bosphorus. 'I'he defeat of the Turkish army 
at Nizib (Nezeeb or Nisib), in the second Syrian W\ar (1839), 
showed that it was possible to obtain favourable military results 
with Egyptians when stiffened by foreigners and well commanded. 
Ibrahim, the hero of Konia, deefared, however, that no native 
Egyptian ought to rise higher than the rank of sergeant ; and 
in the Syrian campaigns nearly all the officers were Turks or 
Circassians, as were several non-commissioned officers. In the 
cavalry and artillery many of tlie priyates were foreigners, 
numbers of the janissaries who escaped the massacre at Stamlioul 
(1S32) having joined Mehemet Ali’s army. 

In the reign of Abbas, who succeeded Mehemet Ali, the 
Egyptian troops were driven from Ncjd, and the Wahhabi 
state recovered its independence. The next viceroy, Said, began 
as an ardent soldier, but took to agriculture, and at his death 
(1863) 3000 men only were retained under arms. Ismail, on 
succeeding, immediately added 27,000 men, and in seven years 
was able to put 100,000 men, w'ell equipped, in the field. He 
sent 10,000 men to help to suppress a rebellion in Crete, and 

' Similar mortality, though on a smaller scale, recurred in i88(>, 
when Sudanese battalions coming from Suakin were detained 
temporarily in Cairo. 


conquered the greater part of the (Nile) Sudan ; Init an ex- 
pedition of 11,000 men, .sent to Abyssinia under Prince Hasan 
and Rateb Pasha, well ecjuipped witli guns and all essentials, 
was, in two successive disasters (1875 and 1S76), practically 
destroyed. The education of ligyptians in continental cities 
had not produced the class of leaders who led the fellahin to 
victory at Konia. 

Ismail's exactions from the Eg\ ptian peasantry reacted on 
the army, causing discontent ; and when he was tottering on 
the throne he instigated military demonstrations against his 
own government, and, by thus sapping the foundations of 
discipline, assisted Arabi's revolution ; the result was the battle 
of Tell el-Kebir, the British occupation, and the disbandment 
of the army, which nt that time in Egypt proper consisted 
of 18,000 men, Ismail had collected 500 field-guns, 200 Arm- 
strong cannon, and had created factories of warlike and other 
stores. 'I'hese latter were conducted extravagantly, and badly 
administered. 

In January 1883, Major-General Sir Ev(‘lyn Wood, 
was given £200,000, and directed to spend it in raising a fellahin 
force of 6000 men for tlie defence of Egyj)t. Hcj was 
assisted at first by 26 officers, amongst whom were 
two who later became suc(‘essivcly sirdars — Colonel 
F. Grenfell, ('ommanding a brigade, and Eieu tenant H. Kitchener, 
R.E., second in command of the cavalry n'gimcnt. 'Phere were 
four batteries, eight l)attalions, and a canud company. Each 
l).vttrdion of the 1st infantry brigade had three British mounted 
officers, Turks and Egyptians holding the corresponrling positions 
in the battalions of the 2nd Brigade, 'i'he sirdar selected tlH?se 
native officers from those of Arabi’s followers who had been 
the least prominent in the recent mutiny ; non-eomiuissioned 
offaxTs who had been drill-instructors in the old army were 
recalled temporarily, Init all the privates were conscripted from 
their villages. I’he earlier merciless practiet^ had been in theory 
abolished by a decree based on the German system, piil)lish(?d 
in 1880 ; but owing to defective organization, and internal 
disturlmnces induced by Khfidive Isinail’s follies, the law had 
not been applied, and the 6000 recruits collected at ( airo in 
January 1883 n'prescntcd the biggest and strongest peasants 
who could not purchase exemption by l)ril)ing the officials 
concerned. The difliculties experienced in apj)lying th(‘ 1880 
decree were great, but the j)erseverunce of British officers gave 
the oppressed p(;asants, in 1885, an equitable law, which has 
been since improved l)y the decree of 1900. General consideni- 
tions later caused the sirdar to allow exemption by payment 
of (Badalia) £20 before ballot. 'J’his tax, which is pojKilar 
amongst the peasantry, produced in 1906 £E. 150,000, and ov(.t 
£250,000 in 1908. 'Phis is a marked indication of the increasing 
prosperity of the fellahin. A j)ortion of the badalia is exf)ended 
in the betterment of the soldier's i)osition. He is no longer 
drafted into the police on completing Ids army service, but goes 
free at the end of five years with a gift of £K.2o. 'J'hc sirdar is 
allowed, moreover, to use £20,000 per annum of the badalia for 
the improvement of the education of the rank and file. As an 
experiment the police is now a voluntary service, except in 
Alexandria and Cairo, for which cities peasants are conscri}>ted 
for the police under army conditions. 'I’lie recruiting super- 
intending committee, travelling through districts, supervise 
every ballot, and work under stringent rules which render 
systematic bribery diflicull. The recruits who draw unhuky 
numbers at 19 years of tigc are seldom called up till they are 
23, when they arc summoned by name and escort(‘d by a police- 
man to Cairo. To prevent substitution on the journey each 
recruit wears a string girdle sealed in lead, I'hc periods of servdee 
are : with the colours, 5 years ; in the reser^’c, 5 years, during 
which time they may be called up for police service, mana uvres, 
(K:c. 'Phe pay is £E.3, 145. per annum for all services, and the 
liberal scale of rations of meat, bread and rice remains as before 
in theory, but in practice the value of pay and food received is 
greatly enhanced. So also with the pension and promotion 
regulations. They were in 1882 sufficiently liberal on paper, 
but had never been carried into (effect. 
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The efforts of 48 American officers, who under Gen. C. P. Stone 
zealously serv^ed Ismail, had entirely failed to overcome Egyptian 
venality and intrigue ; and in spite of the military schools, with 
a comprehensive syllabus, the only perceptible difference l>etwecn 
the Eg>"ptian officer and private in 1879 consisted, according 
to one of the Americans, in the fact that the first was the product 
of the harem, and the second of the field. Marshal Marmont, 
writing in 1S39, mentions the capacity of the Egyptians for 
endurance ; and it was tested in 1883, especially in the 2nd 
Brigade, since its officers (Turks and Egyptians), anxious to 
excel as drill-masters, worked their men not only from morn 
till eve, but also by lamplight in the corridors of the barracks. 
On the 31st March 18S3, ten weeks after the arrival of the first 
draft of recruits, about 5600 men went tlirough the ceremonial 
parade movements as practised by the British guards in Hyde 
Park, with unusual precision. The British officers had acquired 
the words of command in Turkish, as used in the old army, an 
attempt to substitute Pigyptian words having failed owing to 
lack of crisp, sharp-sounding words. As the Egyptian brigadier, 
who had spent some years in Berlin, spoke (rerman fluently, 
and it was also understood liy the senior British officers, that 
language was used for all commands given by the sirdar on 
that sp(?cial parade. The British drill-book, minus about one- 
third of the least serviceable movements, was translated by an 
English officer, and by 1900 every necessary British official 
book Jiad beem published in Eng jsh and Arabic, except the new 
Kecruiting Law (1885) and a manufacturing manual, for whi(!h 
P'rench and Arabic editions are in use. The discipline of the 
olil army had l)een regulated by a translation of part of the Code 
Napoleon, which was inadequate for an Eastern army, and the 
sirdar replaced it by the Briti.sh Army Act of j88t, slightly 
modified, and printed in Arabic. 

The task undertiikcn iDy the small body of British officers 
was difficult. There was not one point in the former administra- 
tion of the army acceptable to English gentlemen. That there 
had been no adequate auxiliary departments, without which 
an army cannot move or be efficient, was comparatively a minor 
difficulty. To succeed, it was essential that the fellah should 
be taught that disci jdine might be strict without being oj)prcssivc, 
that pay and rations would be fairly distributed, that brutal 
usage by superiors would be checked, that complaints would be 
thoroughly investigated, and impartial justice meted out to 
soldiers of all ranks. An epidemic of cholera in the summer 
of 1883 gave the British officers their first chance of acquiring 
the esteem and confidence of their men, and the opportunity 
was nobly utilized. While the patient fellah, resigned to the 
decrees of the Almighty, saw the ruling Egyptian class hurry 
away from Cairo, he saw also those of his comrades who were 
stricken tenderly nursed, soothed in death’s struggles, and in 
many cases actually washed, laid out and interred by their new 
self-sacrificing and determined masters. The regeneration of 
the fellahin army dates from that epidemic. 

\Vhcn the Egyptian Army of the Delta was dispersed at 
Tell el'Kebir, the khedive had 40,000 troops in the Sudan, 
scattered from Massawa on the Red Sea to 1200 m. towards the 
west, and from Wadi Haifa, 1500 m. southward to Wadelai, 
near Albert Nyanza. These were composed of Turks, Albanians, 
Circassians and some Sudanese. Ten thousand fellahin, collected 
in March 1883, mainly from Arabi’s former forces, set out from 
Duem, 100 m. south of Khartum, in September 1883, under 
Hicks Pasha, a dauntless retired Indian Army officer, to vanquish 
the Mahdi. They disappeared in the deserts of Kordofan, 
where they were destroyed by the Mahdists about 50 m. south 
of El Obeid. In the wave of successful rebellion, except at 
Khartum, few of the Egyptian garrisons were killed when the 
posts fell, long.Tesidence and local family ties rendering easy 
their assimilation in the ranks of the Mahdists. 

Baker Pasha, with about 4000 constabulary, who were old 
soldiers, attempted to relieve Tokar in February 1884, He was 
attacked by 1200 tribesmen and utterly routed, losing 4 Knipp 
guns, 2 machine guns and 3000 rifles. Only 1400 Egyptians 
escaped the slaughter. 
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The sjrdar made an attempt to raise a battalion of Albanians, 
but the few men obtained mutinied when ordered to proceed 
to the Sudan, and it was deemed advisable, after the ringleaders 
had been executed, to abandon the idea, and rely on blacks to 
stiffen the fellahin. Then the 9th (Sudanese) Battalion was 
created for service at Suakin, and four others having been 
successively added, these (with one exception — ^at (ledaref) 
have since borne tlie brunt of all the fighting which has been 
done by the khedivial troops. The Egyptian troops in the 
operations near Suakin behaved well ; and there were many 
instances of personal gallantry by individual soldiers. In the 
autumn of 1884, when a British expedition went up the Nile to 
endeavour to relieve the heroic Gordon, besieged in Khartum, 
the Egyptians did remarkably good work on the line of com- 
munication from Assiut to Korti, a distance of 800 m., and the 
training and experience thus gained were of great value in all 
subsequent operations. The honesty and discipline of the 
fellah wore shown to be undoubtedly of a liigh order. When the 
crews of the whale-boats were convt^ying stores, the forwarding 
officers tried to keep brandy and such like medical comforts 
from the European crews, coffee and tea from Canadian voyageurs 
and sugar from Kroo boys. The only immaculate carrier was 
the Egyptian. A large sum of specie having failed under British 
escort to reach Dongola, an equivalent sum was handed to an 
Egyptian lieutenant of six months’ service, with 10 men, and 
duly reached its destination. 

Twelve years later the standard of honesty was unimpaired, 
and the British officers had imparted energy and activity into 
Egyptians of all ranks. The intelligent professional knowledge 
of the native officers, taught under British gentlemen, and the 
constant hard work cheerfully rendered by the fellah soldiers, 
were the main factors of the success achieved at Omdurman on 
the 2nd of September 2898. The large depots of stores at 
Assuan, Haifa and Dongola could only be cursorily supenn'sed 
by British officers, and yet when the stores were received at the 
advance depot the losses were infinitesimal. 

By nature the fellah is imwarlikc. Bom in the valley of a 
great river, he resembles in many respects the Bengali, who 
exi.sts under similar conditions ; but the Egyptian charaeur 
has proved capable of greater improvement. He is otBgyp- 
stronger in frame, and can undergo greater exertion. 

Singularly unemotional, he stood steady at Tell el- 
Keliir after Arabi Pasha and all his officers, from general to sub- 
altern, had fled, and gave way only when decimated by the 
British field artillery firing case shot. At El Teb, however, in 
1884 he allowed himself to be slaughtered by tribesmen formerly 
despised, and only about one-fourth of the force under General 
Valentine Baker escaped. Baker Pasha’s force was termed 
constabulary^ yet his men were all old soldiers, though new to 
their gallant leader and to the small band of their brave but 
strange British officers. Since that fatal day, however, many 
of the fellahin have shown they arc capable of devoted conduct, 
and much has been done to raise in the soldiers a sense of self- 
respect, and, in sj>ite of centuries of oppression, of vemcity. 
The barrack-square drill was smart under the old .system, but 
there was no fire discipline, and all individuality was crushed. 
Now both are encouraged, and the men, receivdng their full 
rations, are unsurpassable in endurance at work and in marching. 
All the troops present in the surprise fight when the Der\’ish 
force was destroyed at Firket in June 1896 had covered long 
distances, and one battalion (the loth Sudanese) accomplished 
90 m. within 72 hours, including the march back to railhead 
immediately after the action. The troops under Colonel Parsons, 
Royal Artiller}% who beat the Dervishes at Gedaref, w^ere so 
short of British officers that all orders were necessarily given in 
Arabic and carried to commanders of units by Arabs. While 
an Egyptian battalion was attacking in line, it was halted to 
repel a rush from the rear, and front and rear ranks were simul- 
taneously engaged, firing in opposite directions — yet the fellahin 
were absolutely steady ; they shot well and showed no signs of 
trepidation. On the other hand, neither was there any exultation 
after their victory. It has been aptly said “ the fellah would 
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make an admirable soldier if he only wished to kill some one I ” 
The fellahiii furnish three squadrons, five batteries, three garrison 
artillery companies and nine battalions. 

The well-educated Egyptian officer, with his natural aptitude 
for figures, does subordinate regimental routine carefully, and 
works well when super^ascd by men of stronger character. The 
ordinaiy^ Egyptian is not self-reliant or energetic by nature, and, 
like most Eastern people, finds it difficult to be impartial where 
duty and family or otlicr personal relations are in the balance. 
The black soldier has, on the other hand, many of the finest 
fighting qualities. This was observed by British officers, from 
th(! time of the preliminary operations about Kosha and at the 
action near Ginnis in December 1885 down to the brilliant 
operations in the pursuit of the Mahdists on the Blue Nile after 
tlie action of Gedarcf (subsequent to the battle of Omdurman), 
and the fighting in Kordofan in 1899, which resulted in the death 
of the khalifa and his amirs. 

Black soldiers served in the army of Mehemel Ali, but their 
fighting value was not then duly appreciated. Prior to the death 
of the khalifa, many of his soldiers deserted to join their brethren 
who liad been captured by the sirdar’s troops, during the gradual 
advance up the Nile. After 1899 many more enlisted : the 
greater number were Shilluks and Dinkas coming from the 
country between Fashoda and the equatorial provinces, but a 
proportion came from the western borders of the Sudan, and some 
from Wadai and Bornu. Many were al)solute savages, difficult 
to control, wayward and thoughtkiss like children. Sudanese 
are v(‘ry exc'itahle and apt to get out of hand ; unlike the fellahs 
they are not fond of drill, and are slow to accjuire it ; but their 
(lash, pugnacious instincts and desire to close with an enemy, 
arc valuable.' military qualities. The Sudanese, moreover, shoot 
better than the fcllahin, whose eyesight is often defective. Tlie 
Siulant'sc ca})tain can seldom rtnid or writ(‘, and is therefore 
in the hands of the Egyptian -1 )orn company quartermaster- 
sergeant as regards pay and clothing accounts. He is slow, and 
as a rule has little knowledge of drill. Neverth(d(*ss he is self- 
reliant, much respected by his men, and can be trusted in the 
field to carr>' out any orders received from his British officer. 
The most efficient companies in the Sudanese battalions are 
afiparcntly thosej in which tlui captain is a black and the lieu- 
tenants arc Egyptians. 

In ivKJf? the E?’y])tian army, with a total cstahlishmcnt of 18,000, 
coiisisti‘d of thrtre squadrons of cavalry (one coiiipos<‘d of Sudanesiq 
each iivirnbcriiig ij6 incn ; lour batteries ot field artillery and a 
Maxim battery, honses and niulcjs tuang used, witli a total .stieiif'lli of 
1257 of all rank;; tin? camel cor))s, 626 .of all ranks (fellaliiii and 
SudaiK'sr) ; and nine fi'llahin and six Sudanese infantry battalions, 
10,6;^ 1 of all ranks. Kverv battalion r<T,(aves two additional com- 
panies oil molnlizntioii and takes the field with si.x companies. 

The armament of the inlaiit ry is Martini-Henry rifle and bayonet ; 
of the cavalry, lance, sword and carbine. 

There an* seven p,iinl)Ofi.ts on the Nile. 

The medical departm(?nt (reorganized in 1S83 by Snrgeon-Major 
J. G. Rogers at llie time of the cholera epidemic) controls in peace 
foui’tc(jn station hospitals, and in war fiiriiislius a mobiJe field hos- 
pital to each brigade. Then* an? also veterinary station hospitals. 
The supply de]>artment controls mills at Tura, Haifa and Khartum. 

The stringent system of selecting Brilisli offict'rs, originated by the 
first sirdar in 1883, is shown by the fact that of the 24 cnqdoycd in 
enrnting the army, 14 rose to be geiicrahi. The competition for 
employment in the army is still severe. In njo8 then? were 140 
Hritish warrant and ncin-commi.ssioncd officers. Four of the fellahiii 
liattalions were officered by Orit'iitals ; in the otht?r five, British 
officers commanded. Seven olficers were employed with the artillery, 
six with the camel eorjxs. Each of the Sudanese battalion.s had four 
British officers, and each squadron of cavalry one. Twelve medical 
and two veterinary officers an? also employed dcpartmciitally, as 
well as officers acting as directors of supply, c^cc. Since the? assump- 
tion of command by th(? third sirdar, Colonel (afterwards Lord) 
Kitchener, the ordnance, supply and engineer services have been 
.separately administered, and a financial secretary is charg(?d witJi 
the duty of preparing the budget, making contracts, &c. The total 
annual expenditure is £^no,on 6 , 

I'he reorganized military school system under Briti.sh control, for 
supplying officers, dates from 1887. The course lasts for about two 
ycarsj and two hundred students can Ik? accommodated. After the 
rcconcpie.st of the Sudan one-fourth of the cad(?t.s in the military 
school of Cairo wen? Sudanese. Later, however, the Sudanese cadets 
wore transferred to a branch school at Khartum. 


The army raised by the first sirtlar in January 1883 wa.s highly 
commended for its work on the line of communication in 1884-1885, 
and its anilU'rv and camelry distinguished Iheinselvt's in the action 
at Kirbekan in February 1885. Colonel Sir I'vancis Grenfell suc- 
ceeded (fcneral Sir Evelyn Wood in March 1885. and while under 
his command the army continued to improve, arid fought snccesslul 
actions at Gemiiiza, Arpin. To.ski and Tokar. At To.sUi the De.rvisli 
force was nearh' annihilated. Tn Mai eh i8«)2 Colonel Kit ehener 
succeeded (Jenc'r.il Sir J'raiH'is C'lrenfell, and four vents Infer began hi.s 
successful recoi\i\ucst of tlu? Sudan. In Juno iSob, owing to the 
indefatigable oxertious of Major Wingate, a perleeted systt'in of 
secret iuU'lIigence ennblt'd the sirdar to brirg an overwhelming 
force of 0 to i against the Dervish outpost n.t Firket ;vnd destroy it. 
In Septeinbor i8ob n, skirmish at llalir. with similarly successful 
tactics, gave the Briti.sh commander the ]X)s.session of l>ongola. 
Gu the 7th of August 1897 Colout?! Hunlt'r surprised and annihilated 
a weak Dervisli garri.'.on at Aim 1 lamed, to which plaei?, by the 3i.st 
of October 1807. a railway had bi'on laid acu-os.s the Nubian desert 
from Wadi Haifa, a distance of 230 m., the “ record ” conslrnction 
of 5300 yds surveyi'd, (?m hanked and laiil in one day having lu‘(‘n 
uttaiimd. On the 2()th of Deceinher 18(37 Italian troops handed 
over Kas.sala to Colonel Ikirsons, R.A. On tlu* 8th of April 181)8 
a British division, with the Egyjitian army, destroyed tlu* n«*r\ish 
force under flu* amir Mahinnd Ahmed, on the Atl)ar;i river. On the 
2ncl ot September tin* khalifa attacked tin* Bril ish-Kgyptian troojis 
at Kerreri (near Omdurman), and being routed, Jiis men dispersed ; 
Khartum was occupied, ,'uid on the loth of Septeinlu'r the JCgyptian 
Hag was rehoi.sted at bashoda. On tlu* 22nd of Sentemlx'r 1898 
(•(?da.rt?f was taken from the amir Ahmed b'cclil liy ('olonel Parson?;, 
and on the 261h of December the army of Ahmed Fedil was finally 
d(if(?ated and (lis])t'r.s(?d near Roseir(?s. Tlie Jdialifa's army, reduced 
to an insigiiificaiit nuinb(!r, alter sev(?ral unsiicces?;fiil engagements 
withdrew to the west of the Kile, when* it was attaclo'd, on the '24th 
of Nov'eml>er i8()(), after a forced inan.h by Colonel Wingate, and 
annihilated. The khalifa him.self W'as kilh'd ; while tim victor, who 
had joined the Egyptian army in 1883 as aide-de-cainj) to the first 
sirdar, in Deeeni!)i:r i8gi) became the fourth sirdar, as Major-General 
Sir F. R. Wingati*, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., &c. (E. Wo.) 

IT. Ancient E vpt 

A. Exploration ami Research , — Owing to its early develop- 
ment of a high civilization with written records, its w'ealth, 
and its pre.servaiivt? r.limate, Egypt is tlie country wliich most 
amply rc'jniys archaeological research. Jl is espettially those 
long ages during which Egypt was an independent centre of 
culture and governinenl, before its ab.sorption in the Persian 
empire in the 6th century n.c., that make the most powerful 
appeal to the imagination and can often justify this appeal hy 
the spUjncloiir of the monuments representing them. Later, 
however, tlic liistory of Hellenism, the provincial history of the 
Roman empire, the rise of (!hri.stianily and the triumph of Islam 
suceessivedy receive brilliant illustration in IsgypL. 

As (uirly as the jytli eeriLiiry travellers began to l)ring home 
specimens of ancient ICgyptian liandiwork : a valuable stek^ 
from Sakkara of the I jeginning of tlie Old Kingdom was presented 
to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford in 1683. In the following 
ct}ntur>' the Englishman K. Jk)cocke (1704-1765), the Dane 
F. L. Norden (1708-1742), both travelling in 1737, and others 
later, planned, de.scribcd or figured Egyptian ruins in a primitive 
way and identified many of the site.s will) cii ies named in classical 
authors. Napoleon’s great military expedition in 1798 was 
accompanied by a scientific commission including artists and 
archaeologists, "the results of whose labours fill several of the 
magnificent volumes of the Description de Vl^gypie, 'I’hc 
antiejuities collect(?d by the expedition, including the famous 
Rosetta stone, were ceded to the British government at tlu? 
capitulation of Alexandria, in 1801. Thereafter Mchemet Ali 
threw' Egypt freely open to Europeans, and a busy Irafllc in 
antiquities began, chiefly through tlie agency of tlic consuls of 
different powx*r.s. From the year 1820 onwards the growth of 
the European collections was rapid, and Cliampollions decipher- 
ments (sec below, § “ language and Writing ”) of the hiero- 
glyphic in.scriptions, dating from 1821, added fresh impetus to 
the fashion of collecting, in spiuj of doul)t.s as to their triLst- 
worthiness. In 1827 a combined expedition led by Champollion 
and Roscllini was despatched by the governments of France 
and Tuscany, and accomplished a great deal of valuable work 
in copying scenes and inscriptions. But the greatest of such 
expeditions was that of Lepsius, under the auspices of the 
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Prussian government, in 1842-1845. Its labours embraced not 
only Egypt and Nubia (as far as Khartum) but also the Egyptian 
monuments in Sinai and Syria ; its immense harvest of material 
is of the highest value, the new device of taking paper impres- 
sions or “ squeezes giving Lepsius a great advantage over his 
predecessors, similar to that which was later conferred by the 
photographic camera. 

A new period was opened in Egyptian exploration in 1858 
when Mariette was appointed director of archaeological works 
in Egypt, his duties being to safeguard the monuments and 
prevent their exploitation by dealers. As early as 1835 Mehemet 
Ali had given orders for a museum to be formed ; little, however, 
was accomplished before the whole of the resulting collection 
was given away to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria in 1855. 
Mariette, who was appointed by the viceroy Said Pasha at 
the instance of the French government, succeeded in making 
his offic(! effective and permanent, in spite of political intrigues 
and the whims of an Oriental ruler ; he also secured a building 
on the island of Ilulak (Bulaq) for a viceregal museum in which 
the results of his explorations could be j)ermanently housed. 
Supported by the French interest, the established character 
of this work as a department of the Egyptian government 
(which also claims the anc^'emt sites) has been fully recognized 
since the British occupation. I’he “ Service of Antiquities ” 
now boasts a large annual budget and employs a number of 
European and native officials— a director, curators of the museum, 
European inspectors and native sub-inspectors of provinces 
(at Luxor for Upper Egypt and Nubia, at Assiut for Middle 
Egypt and the Fayum, at Mansura for Lower Egypt, besides a 
European official in charge of the government excavations at 
Memphis). The museum, no longer the property of an individual, 
was removed in t88c; from the small building at Bulak to a disuse(I 
palace at Giza,an(l since 1902 has been established at Kasr-en-Nil, 
Cairo, in a special building, of ample size and safe from fire and 
flood. In the year 1881 the directorship of the museum was 
temporarily undertaken by Prof. Maspero, who resumed it in 
t 89(>. The admirably conducted Archaeological Survey of the 
portion of Nubia threatened by the raising of the Assuan dam 
is in the charge of another department — the Survey department, 
directed for many years up to 1909 by Captain H. G. Lyons. 
Non-official agencies (supported by voluntary contributions) 
for exploration in Egypt comprise the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
started in l^ndon in T88T,witli its two branches, viz. the Archaeo- 
logical Survey (1890) for copying and publishing the monuments 
above ground, and the Graeco-Roman Branch (1897), well known 
through the brilliant work in Greek papyri of B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S, Hunt ; and the separate Research Account founded by 
Professor W. M. Flinders I’etric in I^ondon (University College) 
in 1896, and since 1905 called the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt (see especially Mkmphis). The Mission archeolopqm 
jrancaise an Caire, estal)lished as a school by the French govern- 
ment in 1881, was re-organized in 1901 on a lavish scale under the 
title Institut francais d' arcJikdo^ie orientate du CairCf and domi- 
ciled with printing-press and librar)’- in a fine building near the 
museum. As the result of an excellent bargain, it was afterwards 
removed to the Miinira palace in the south-east part of the city. 
An archaeologist is attached to the German general consulate to 
look after the interests of German museums, and is director of 
the German Institute of Archaeology. 'The Orient-Gesellschaft 
(German Orient Society) has worked in Egypt since 1901 with 
brilliant results. Excavations and explorations are also con- 
ducted annually by the agents of universities and museums in 
England, America and Germany, and by private explorers, 
concessions being granted generally on the terms that the 
Egyptian government shall retain half of the antiquities dis- 
covered, while the other half remains for the finders. 

The era of scientific excavation began with Flinders Petrie’s 
work at 'J’anis in 1883. Prejinous explorers kept scientific aims 
in view, but the idea of scientific archaeology was not realized 
by them. The procedure in scientific excavation is directed 
to collecting and interpreting all the information that can be 
obtained from the excavation as to the history and nature of 


the site explored, he it town, temple, house, cemetery or individual 
grave, 'wasting no evidence that results from it touching the 
endless problems which scientific archaeology affords— whether 
in regard to arts and crafts, manners and customs, language, 
history or beliefs. This is a totally different thing from mere 
hunting for inscriptions, statues or other portable oi)jects which 
will present a greater or less value in themselves even when tom 
from their context. Such may, of course, form the greater 
part of the harv’est and working material of a scientific excavator ; 
their presence is most welcome to him, but their complete absence 
need be no bar to his attainment of important historical results. 
The abstmec of .scientific excavation in Egypt was deplored by 
the Scottish archaeologist, Alexander Henry Rhind (1833-1863), 
as early as 1862. Since Flinders Petrie began, the general level 
of research has gradually risen, and, while much is shamefully 
bad and destructive, there is a certain proportion that fully 
realiz(?s the requirements of scientific archaeology. 

AnliquitieSy Sites^ — The remains for archaeological in- 
vestigation in Egypt may be roughly classified as material and 
literary ; to the latter belong the texts on papyri and the 
inscriptions, to the former the sites of ancient towns with the 
temj)les, fortifications and houses ; remains of roads, canals, 
quarries and other matters falling within the domain of ancient 
topography ; the larger monuments, as obelisks, statues, stelae, 
&c. ; and finally the small antiquities — utensils, clothes, weapons, 
amulets, Arc. Where moisture can reach the anticjuities their 
j)reservation is no better in Egypt than it would have been in 
other countries ; for this reason all the j)ai)yri in the Delta have 
perished unless they hajjpen to have been charred by fire. A 
terrible pest is a kind of termite which is locally abundant and 
has probably visited most parts of Egypt at one time or another, 
destroying all dead vegetable or animal material in the soil that 
was not specially protected. 

In Lower Egypt the cities Iniill of crude brick were very 
numerous, espe(!ially aftcT the 7th century B.c., but owing to 
the value of stone very few of their monuments have escaped 
destruction : even the mounds of rubbish which marked their 
sites furnish a valuable manure for the fields and in consequence 
are rapidly disaj)i)earing. Granite and other hard stones, ha\’ing 
but a limited use (for millstones and the like), have the best 
chance of survival. At Bubastis, Tanis, Bchbeit (Iseum) and 
Heliopolis considerable stone remains have been discovt'red. 
In the north of the Delta, wherever salt marshes have prevented 
cultivation in modern times, the mounds, such as those of 
Pelusium, still stand to their full height, and the more important 
arc covered with ruins of brick structures of Byzantine and 
Arab date. 

Middle and Upper Egypt were less busy an.l prosperous in 
the later ages than Lower Egypt. There was consequently 
.somewhat less consumption of the old stone-work. Moreover, 
in many places equally good material could be obUiiried without 
much difficulty from the cliffs on both sides of the Nile. Yet 
even the buried portions of limestone buildings have seldom been 
permitted to survive on the cultivated land ; the Nubian sand- 
stone of Upper Egypt was of comparatively little value, and, 
generally speaking, buildings in that material have fallen into 
(lecay rather than been destroyed by quarrying. 

Starting from Cairo and going southward we have first the 
great pyramid-field, with the necropolis of Memphis as its centre ; 
stretching from Abu RoSsh on the north to Lisht on the south, 
it is followed by the pyramid group of Dahshur, the more isolated 
pyramids of Medum and Illahun, and that of Hawara in the 
Fayum. On the east bank are tlie limestone quarries of Turra 
and Ma.sara opposite Memphis. South of the Fayum on the 
western border of the desert are the tombs of Desha.sha, Meir 
and Assiut, and on the east bank those of Beni Hasan, the rock- 
cut temple of Speos Artemidos, the tombs of El Bersha and 
Sheikh Said, the tombs and stelae of El Amarna with the alabaster 
quarries of Hanub in the desert behind them, and the tombs of 
Deir el Gebr&wi. Beyond Assiut are the tombs of Dronka and 
Rifa, the temples of Abydos and Dendera, and the tombs, &c., 
at Akhmim and Kasr es Saiyfid. Farther south are the stupendous 
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mins of Thebes on both sides of the river, the temple of Esna, the 
ruins and toml)s of El Kab, the temple of Edfu, the quarries of 
Silsila and the temple of Ombos, followed by the inscribed rocks 
of the First Cataract, the tombs and quarries of Assuan and the 
temples of Philae, 

In Nubia, owing to the poverty of the countiy and its scanty 
population, the proportion of monuments surviving is infinitely 
greater than in Egypt. Here are the temples of Debod, the 
temple and quarries of Kertassi, the temples of Kalabsha, Bet 
el Wali, Dendur, Gerf Husen, Dakka, Maharaka, Es-Sebu'a, 
'Amiida and Derr, the grottos of Elleslya, the tombs of Aniba, 
the temple of Ibrim, the great rock-temples of Abu-Simbel, the 
temples at Jebel Adda and Wadi Haifa, the forts and temples of 
Semna, the temples of Am^ra (Merortic; and Soleb. Beyond are 
the Ethiopian temples and pyramids of Jebel Barkal and the other 
pyramids of Napata at Tangassi, &c., the still later pyramids of 
Meroe at BegerawTa, and the temples of Mesauwarat and Naga 
reaching to within 50 m. of Khartum. 

Outside llie Nile valley on the west are temples in the Great 
and Little Oases and the Oasis of Ammon : on the east quarries 
and stelae on the Harnmamfit road to the Red Sea, and mines 
and other remains at Wadi Alaghara and Seralnt cl Khfidim in 
the Sinai peninsula. In Syria there are tablets of conquest on 
the rocks at the mouth of the Nahr cl Kelb. 

Of the collections of Egyptian antiquities in public museums, 
those of the British Museum, Leiden, Berlin, the Louvre, Turin 
wore already very important in the first half of the 19th century, 
also in a less degree those of Florence, Bologna and the Vatican, 
Afost of these have since been greatly increased and many others 
Iiave been created. By far the largest collection in the world 
is that at Cairo. In America the museums and universities of 
Boston, Chictigo, Philadelphia, San Francisco and New York 
have collections of greater or less interest. Besides these tlie 
museums of Edinl)urgh, Liverpool, Manchester and Oxford are 
noteworthy in Great Britain for their Egyptian antiquities, 
as are those of St Petersburg, Vienna, Marseilles, Munich, 
Copenhagen, Palermo and Athens ; there are also ct)lIections 
in most of the British colonies. Private collections arc numerous. 

Literary Records , — In estimating the sources of information 
regarding pre-Christian Egypt, the native sources, first opened 
to us by Champollion, are infinitely the most important. With 
very few exceptions they are contemporary with the events 
which they record. Of the composition of history and the 
description of their own manners and customs by the Egyptians 
for posterity, few traces have reached our day. Consequently 
the information derived from their monuments, in spite of their 
great abundance, is of a fortuitous character. For one early 
papyrus that survives, many millions must have perished. If 
the journals of accounts, the letters and business documents, 
had come down to us en masse^ they would no doubt have yielded 
to research the history and life of Egypt day by day ; but those 
that now represent a thousand years of the Old Kingdom and 
Middle Kingdom together would not halT fill an ordinary muni- 
ment chest. A larger proportion of the records on stone have 
survived, but that an event should be inscribed on stone depends 
onavariety of circumstances and not necessarily on its importance. 
There may seem to be a great abundance of Egyptian monuments, 
but they have to cover an enormous space of time, and even in 
the periods which are best represented, gravestones recording 
the names of private persons with a prayer or two are scarcely 
material for history. A scrap of annals has been found extending 
from the earliest times to the Vth Dynasty, as well as a very 
fragmentary list of kings reaching nearly to the end of the 
Middle Kingdom, to help out the scattered data of the other 
monuments. As to manners and customs, although we possess 
no systematic descriptions of them from a native source, the 
native artists and scribes have presented us with exceptionally 
rich materials in the painted and sculptured scenes of the tombs 
from the Old and Middle Kingdoms and the New Empire. For 
the Deltaic dynasties these sources fail absolutely, the scenes being 
then either purely religious or conventional imitations of the 
earlier ones. 


Fortunately the native records arc largely supplemented by 
others ; valuable information comes from cuneiform literature, 
belonging to two widely separated periods. 'I he first group is 
contemporary with the XVIllth and XlXtli Dynasties and 
consists in the first place of the Tell cl Amarna tablets with 
others related to them, containing the reports of governors 
of the Syrian possessions of Egypt, and the correspondence of 
the kings of Babylon, Assur, Mitanni and Khatti (the Hittites) 
with the Pharaohs. The sequel to this is fumislied by Winckl(*r’s 
discovery of documents relating to Raineses 11 . of the XlXih 
I Dynasty in the Hittitc capital at Boghaz Keui (see also HrmTEs 
and Pteria). The other group comprises the annals and in- 
scriptions of the Assyrian kings Esarhaddon and Assur-bani-pal, 
recording their invasions of Egypt under the XX Vth Dynasty. 
There arc also a few references to Egypt of later date down to 
the reign of Darius. In Hebrew literature the Pentateuch, the 
historical books and the prophets alike contain scanty but 
precious information regarding Egypt. Aramaic papyri written 
principally by Jews of the l^Tsian period (flh century a.c.) 
have been found at Syene and Memphis. 

Of all the external sources the literary accounts written in 
Greek arc the most valuable. They comprise fragments of the 
native historian Manetho, the descriptions of Egypt in Herodotus 
and Diodorus, tlie geographical accounts of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
the treatise of Plutarch on Isis and Osiris and other monographs 
or scattered notices of less importance. Our knowledge of the 
history of Alexander's conquest, of the Ptolemies and of tlie 
Roman occupation is almost entirely derived from (ireck soun'cs, 
and in fact almost the same might be said of the history of 
Egypt as far back as the beginning of the XXVI th Dynasty. 
The non-literary Greek remains in ])apyri and inscriptions 
which are being found in great abundance throw a flood of 
light on life in Egypt and the administration of the country from 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelpluis to the Arab conquest. On 
the other hand, papyri and inscriptions in J-atin are of the 
greatest rarity, and the literary remains in that language are of 
small importance for Egypt. 

Arabic literature appears to he entirely barren of authentic 
information regarding the earlier condition of the country. 
Two centuries of unchallenged Christianity had broken almost 
completely the traditions of jiaganism, even if the Moslems had 
been willing to consider them, either in their fanciful accounts 
of tho origins of cities, <!vc,, or elsewhere, 

B, Tkc Coimiry in Ancient 'rimes, — 7 'he native name of 
Egypt was Kemi (KM*'!'), clearly meaning “ the black land,” 
ligypt being so called from the blackness of its alluvial soil 
(cf. Plut. De Js, et Os, cap. 33) : in poetical inscriptions Khni is 
often opi>osed to Toshrt, “ the red land,” referring to the sandy 
deserts around, which, however, would [probably be included 
in the term Kemi in its widest sense. Egypt is called in Hebrew 
Mizraim, on-ic, possibly a dual form describing the country in 
reference to its two great natural and historical divisions of 
Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt: but Mizraim (poetically 
sometimes Mazor) often means Lower Egypt, Upper Egypt 
being named Pathros, ” the south land.” In Assyrian the name 

was Musri, Misri : in Arabic it is Misr, j-xx, pronounced Masr in 

the vulgar dialect of Egypt. These names are cerhiinly of 
Semitic origin and perhaps derive from the Assyrian with the 
meaning frontier-land ” (see Mizraim). Wincklcr’s theory 
of a separate Mu§ri immediately south of Palestine is now 
generally rejected (sec, for instance, Ed. Meyer, Die htaelilen 
und ihre Nachbarstdmme, 455). The Creek iViyvirTo^i (Aegyptus) 
occurs as early as Homer ; m the Odyssey it is the name of the 
Nile (masc.) as well as of the country (fern.) : later it was con- 
fined to the counter. Its origin is very obscure (see Pietsch- 
mann in Pauly -Wissowa, Realencyclopiidic, s.v. “A'gyptos”). 
Brugseh’s derivation from Hakeptah, a name of the northern 
capital, Memphis, though attractive, is unconfirmed. 

Egypt normally included the whole of the Nile valley from 
the First Cataract to the sea ; pure Egyptians, however, formed 
the population of Lower Nubia above the Cataract in prehistoric 
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times ; at some periods also the land was divided into separate 
kingdoms, while at others Egypt stretched southward into 
Nul)ia, and it generally claimed the neighbouring Libyan deserts 
and oases on the and the Arabian deserts on the east to the 
shore of the J<(Ki Sea, with Sinai and the MediUirranean coast 
as far as Rliinocoruni (ICl ArTsh). The physical features in 
ancient times were essentially the same as at the pn;scnt day. 
The bed of the Nile was lower : it ap|)cars to hav<j risen by 
its own deposits at a rate of about 4 in. in a century. In the 
north of the Delta, however, there was a sinking of the land, 
in consequence of which the accumulations on some of the 
ancient sites there extend below the present S(^a-lcvel. On the 
other hand at the south end of the Suez canal the land may 
have risen bodily, sin('e the head of the (nilf of Suez has been 
cut off hy a bank of rock from the 13 itt(;r lakes, which were 
probably joined to it in former days. The banks of the Nile 
and the islands in it are sul)ject to gradual but constant altera- 
tion — indeed, scv^eral ancient sites have been much eroded or 
destroyed —and tlu; main \ ohimc of the stn?am may in course of 
time )?e divert(‘(l into what has previously been a secondary 
channel. According to the classical writers, the moiitlis or 
branches of the Nile in the Delta were five in number (seven 
including two that were artificial) : now then^ arc only two. 
Jn Upper Egypt the main stream tended as now to flow along 
the eastern edge of the valley, while to the west was a parallei 
stream corresponding to the Bahr Yusuf. From the latter 
a canal or branch led to the Lake of Moeris, which, until the 
3rd century n.r., filled the deep depression of the Fayum, luit 
is now represented only by the strongly Iirackish waters of the 
Birkct el Kerun, left in the deepest part. Tlie area of alluvial 
land has probably not changed greatly in historic times. 'J'he 
principal changes that have occurred are due to the grip w'hich 
civilization has taken upon the land in the course of thousands 
of years, often weakening but now firmer than ever. In early 
days no doubt the soil was cultivated in patches, but gradually 
a great system of canals was oi^fanized under the control of the 
central government, both for irrigation and for transport. 
The wild flora of the alluvial valley was probably always re- 
stricted and (jventually was reduced almost to the weeds of 
cultivation/’ when every acre of soil, at one period of the year 
under water and at another roasted under the burning heat of a 
semi-tropical sun, was carefully tilled. The acacia abounded 
on the borders of the valley, but the groves were gradually cut 
down for the use of the carj)cnter and the charcoal-burner. 
Tl^c desert was full of wild life, the balance of nature being 
preserved by the carnivorous animals preying on the herbivorous; 
trees watered l>y s(;akage from the Nile protected the under- 
growth and encouraged occasional rainfall. But this balance 
was upset by the early introduction of the goat and later of 
the camel, which destroyed the sapling trees, while the grown 
ones fell to the axe of the woodcutter, 'llius in all probability 
the Egyptian deserts have become far poorer in animals ami 
trees than they were in primitive times. Much of Lower Egypt 
was left in a wilder state than Upper Egypt. The marshy lands 
in the north were the resort of fishernwm and fowlers, and the 
papyrus, the cultivation of which was a regular industry, pro- 
tected an abundance of wild life. The abandonment of papyrus 
culture in the 8th century a.d., the neglect of the canals, and 
the inroads of the sea, have converted much of that country 
into barren salt marsh, which only years of draining and washing 
can restore to fertility. 

The rich alluvial deposits of the Nile which respond so readily 
to the efforts of the cultivator ensured the wealth of the country. 
Moulded into brick, without burning, this black clay also .supplied 
the common wants of th(j builder, and e^Tn the palaces of the 
greatest kings were constructed of crude brick. For more lasting 
and ambitious work in temples and tombs the materials could 
l)c ol)tained from the rocks and deserts of the Nile valley. The 
chief of these was limestone of vandng degrees of fineness, com- 
posing the cliffs which lined the valley from the apex of the Delta 
to the neighbourhood of K1 Kilb ; the best quality was obtained 
on the east sirh^ opposite Memphis from the quarries of Tumi 


and Mas&ra. From El Kftb southward its place was taken by 
Libyan sandstone, soft and easily worked, but unsuitable for 
fine sculpture. These two were the ordinary building stones. 
In the lim.cstone was found the flint or chert used for weapons and 
instruments in early times. For alabaster the principal quarry 
was that of Jhinub in the desert 10 m. behind El Amarna, but it 
was obtained elsewhere in the limestone region, including a spot 
near Alexandria. A hard and fine-grained quartzite sandstone 
WHS quarried at Jehel Ahmar l:)ehind Heliopolis, and basalt 
was found thence along the eastern edge of the Delta to near 
the tVadi 'rumilfit. Red granite was obt/imcd from the First 
(iitaract, breccia and diorite wi^re quarried from very early times 
in the Wadi HammamaL, on the road from Coptos to the Red 
Sea, and porphyry was brought, chiefly in Roman times but 
also in the prehistoric age, from the same regitm at Jebel Dokh&n. 

ICgypt was poor in metals. Gold was obtained chiefly from 
Nubia : iron was found in small (juantities in the country and 
at one time was worked in the neighbourhood of Assu&n. Some 
copper was obtained in Sinai. Of stones that were accounted 
precious Sinai y)roduced turquoise and the Egyptian deserts 
garnet, carnelian and jasper. 

'J'he native supply of wood for industrial j)urposcs was ex- 
ceedingly bad : there was no native wood long enough and 
straiglit enough to be used in joiners’ work or sculpture without 
fitting and patching : palm trees were abundant, and if tlic 
trees could be sparetl, their split stems could be used for roofing. 
For boatbuilding papyrus stems and acacia wockI w(?re employed, 
and for the l)est work cedar-wood was imported from Lebanon. 

Egypt w\is isolated by the deserts and the sea. The Nile 
valley afforded a passage hy sliip or on foot into Niil)ia, where, 
however, little wealth was to be sought, though gold and rarities 
from the Sudan, such us ivory and ebony, came that way and an 
armed raid could yield a good spoil in slaves and cattle. The 
poverty-stricken and barbarous Nubians were strong and 
courageous, and gladly servx^d in Egypt as mercenary soldiers 
and police. Through the oases also ran paths to the Sudan hy 
which the raw merchandise of tho southern countries could be 
brought to Egypt. Eastward, roads led througli the Arabian 
mountains to the Red Sea, whence ships made voyages to the 
incense-bearing land of Puoni (Punt) on the Somali coast of 
Africa, rich alst> in gold and ivory. The mines of Sinai could be 
reached citlicr by sea or by land along the route of the Exodus. 
The roads to Syria skirted the east border of the Delta and then 
followed the coast from near l^clusium through El ArTsh and 
Gaza. A secondary road branched off through the Wadi Tumil&t, 
whence the wav's ran northwards to Syria and southwards to 
Sinai. On the Libyan side the oasis of STwa could be reached 
from the Lake of Mocris or from I’errana (I'ercjnuthis), or by the 
coast route which also led to the Cyrenaica. The Egyptians 
had some traffic on the Mediterranean from very remote times, 
especially with By bins in Phoenicia, the port for cedar-wood. 

Of the populations surrounding Egypt the negroes (Nelisi) 
in the south ((iish) were the lowest in the scale of civilization : 
the people of Puoni and of Libya (the Tehcn, See,) were pale in 
colour and superior to tlio negroes, but still show no sign of 
a high culture. ITie Syrians and the Keftiu, the latter now^ 
identified with the Cretans and other representatives of the 
Aegean civilization, are the only peoples who by their elaborate 
clothing and artistic products reveal themselves upon the 
ancient Egyptian monuments as the equals in culture of tht? 
Egyptian nation. 

Tho Eg\q)tians seem to have applied no distinctive name to 
themselves in early times : they called themselves proudly rdmi 
(RMTW), uc, simply ‘-men/’ ‘‘people,” while the despised races 
around them, collectively ^"SWT, “ desert-peoples/* were dis- 
tinguished by special appellations. The races of mankind, 
including the Egyptians, were often called the Nine Archers. 
Ultimately the Egvptians, when tlxeir insularity disappeared 
under the successive dominations of Etliiopia, Assyria and 
Persia, described tliemselves eis rem-n-Kimi, “ men of F^pt.” 
Whence the population of Egypt as we tnicc it in prehistoric 
and historic times came, is not certain. The early civilization 
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of Kgypt shows remurkable coincidences with tliat of Babylonia, 
the language is of a Semitic type, the religion may well be a 
compound of a lower African and a higher Asiatic order of ideas. 
According to the evidence of the mummies, the Egyptians were 
of slender build, with dark hair and of Caucasian type. Dr 
Elliott Smith, who has examined thousands of skeletons and 
mummies of all periods, finds that the prehistoric population of 
Upper Egypt, a branch of the North African-Mediterranean- 
Arabian nu^e, changed with tlie advent of tlie dynasties to a 
stronger type, better developed than before in skull and muscle. 
This was apparently due to admixture with the Lower Egyptians, 
who themselves Irnd been affected by Syrian immigration. There- 
after little further change is observalde, although the rich kinds 
of Egypt must have attracted foreigners from all parts. The 
Egyptian artists of the New Empire assigned distinctive types 
of feature as well as of dress to the different races with which they 
came into contact, Hittites, Syrians, Libyans, Bedouins, negroes, 
&c. 

I’he peoj)le of Egj^pt were not naturally fierce or cruel. In- 
tellectually, too, ihey were somewhat sluggish, careless and 
unbusinesslike, Jn the mass they were a body of patient 
labourers, tilling a rich soil, and hating all foreign lands and ways. 
The wealth of their country gave scope for ability within the 
population and also attracted it from outside : it enabled the 
kings to organize great monumental enterprises as well as to 
arm irresistible raids upon the inferior tribes around. UVged 
on by necessity and opportunity, the Egyptians possessed 
sufficient enterprise and originating power to keep ahead of 
their neighbours in most departments of civilization, until the 
more warlike empires of Assyria and Persia overwhelmed them 
and tiie keener intellects of the (Jreeks outshone them in almost 
every department. The debt of civilization to Egypt as a 
pioneer must be considerable, above all perhaps in religious 
thought, 'fhe moral ideals of its nameless teachers were high 
from an early date ; their conception of an after-life was ex- 
ceedingly vivid ; the piety of the Egyptians in the later days 
was a matter of wonder and scoffing to their contemporaries ; 
it is generally agreed that certain features in the development of 
Christianity are to be traced to Egypt us their birthplace and 
nidus. 


For researches into the ethnography of Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries, st‘« W. Max Miiiller, /Isien und Euvopa nach den 
altdg. inschriften (Leij)zig, 1893), Egyptological Researches (Washing- 
toti, 1006) ; for nieasurements of Egyptian skulls, Miss Fawcett 
in Biometrika (1902) ; A. Thomson oncl U. Randall-Macivcr, The 
Ancient Races of the Thebaid (Oxford, 1905) (cf. criticisms in Man, 
1905 ; and for comparisons with modem measurements, C. S. Myers, 
Journ, Anthropological Institute, 1905, 80), W. Flinders Petrie lias 
collected and discussed a series of facial types shown in prcliistoric 
and early Egyptian sculpture, Journal Anthropological Institute^ 
1901 , 248. For Elliott Smith's results see The Cairo Scientific Journal^ 
No. 30, vol. ili., March 1909. 


Divisions , — In ancient times Egypt was divided into two 
regions, representing the kingdoms that existed before Menes. 
Lower Egypt, comprising the Delta and its borders, formed 
the “ North Land,'’ To-mehf^nd reached up the valley to include 
Memphis and its province or “ nomc/' while the remainder of the 


Egyptian Nile valley was “ the South/' Shema I SM 




The south, if only as the abode of the sun, always had the preced- 
ence over the north in Egypt, and the west over the east. Later 
the two regions were known respectively as P-to-res (Pathros), 
“ the south land,” and P-to-meh, “ the north land.” In practical 
administration this historic distinction was sometimes observed, 
at others ignored, but in religious tradition it had a firm hold. 
In Roman times a different system marked off a third region, 
namely Middle Egvpt, from the point of the Delta southward. 
Thcoreticall)', as its name Heptanomis implies, this division 
contained seven nomes, actually from the Hermopolite on the 
south to the Memphite on the north (excluding the Arsinoite 
according to the papyri). Some tendency to this existed earlier. 
Egypt to the south of the Heptanomis was the Thebais, called 
P-tesh-cn-Nc, “ the province of Thebes,” as early as the XXVIth 


Dynasty. The TluLais was much under the influence of the 
Ethiopian kingdom, and was sefiaraled politically in the troubled 
times of the XXillni Dynasty, though the old division into 
Upper and Lower Egypt was resumed in the XXVTlh Dynasty, 
If Upper and Lower Egypt represented ancient kingdoms, 
the nomes have been thought to (’arry on the traditions of tribal 
settlements. They are found in inscriptions as early as the end 
of the lllrd Dynasty, and the very name of Thoth, and that 
of another very ancient god, are derived from those of two con- 
tiguous nomes in Lower Egypt. The names arc written by special 

emblems placed on standards, such as an ibis ^ jackal 




a hare 




a feathered crown 


IS, 


a sistrum 


a blade snircrestintr tribal harkrr 


a common badge liiit distinguished as ” nearer ” or “ further,” 
i,e, “ northern ” or “ snuthern,” ha\ o simply been split, as they 
arc contiguous : in one case, howc'vcr, ci'irresponding “ eastern ” 
and “ west(‘rn ” Harpoon nomes are widely separated on ojiposite 
sides of the Della. In a few eases, such as “ thi‘ West ,” ” the 
Beginning of the East,” it is obvious that \hv names are ll(Ti^'e^l 
solely from their geographical situation. It is (|iiite possible 
that the divisions an? geographical in the main, hut it seems 
Iik(‘ly that there were also religious, tribal and otluir historical 
reasons for them. How their lioundaries were clelcrmined is not 
(‘ertain : in Uj)per Egypt in many rases a single noine embraced 
both sides of tlie river. Tlu‘ number and n()nu‘nclaturc of the 
nomes were never absolutely fixed. In leinpkis of Ptolemaic and 
Roman age the full s(‘ries is figured presenting their tribute to 
the god, and this series approxmiately agrees with the scattered 
data of early monuments. The normal number of th(‘ nomes 
in the saen^d lists appears to be 42, of which 22 helongecl to 
Upper ICgypt and 20 to Lowit Egypt. In reality again these 
norne-divisions were treated with considerable freedom, being 
split or reunited and their boundaries readjusted. Each nomc 
liad its metropolis, normally/ the seat of a governor or nornareh 
and the centre of its religious observances. During th(? New 
Emjiire, except at the beginning, the nomes seem to ha\*e been 
almost entirely ignored : under the Deltaic dynasties (exe(‘pt of 
course in the traditions of the sacred writing) they were named 
after the metropoli.s, as ” the province (tosh) of Busin’s,” “ the 
province of Sais,” Sic . : hence the (ir(*ek names IWiHri/nry^ 
&c. The Arsinoite nome was arldccl by tlie ]*loleniies 
after the draining of the T.akc of Mocris (</.7'.), and in the later 
Ptolemaic and the RfJinan times many changes and additions 
to the list must have been made. In C hristian t(‘xls the 

provinces ” appear to have been very numerous. 

Sec H. BrugvScli, Geographisrhe Insihriftcn altuiiypthclwr Dciih- 
mdler (3 vols., Leipzig, J‘^57 18O0), and for tin- nomes on inonimunts 
of the Old Kinmioin, N. d(! (1. Davifs, Mabiaha of Ptahheiep and 
A.hheihetep (Loudon, 1901), p. 24 ot sqq. 


King and Gwernment , — The government of Egypt was 
monarchical. The king (for titles see Phakaoh) was the head of 
the hierarchy : he was himself divine and is often styled “ the 
good god,” and was the proper mcfdiator between gods and men. 
He was also the dispenser of office, confirmer of hereditary titles 
and estates and the fountain of justice. Oaths were gentTully 
sworn by the ” life ” of the king. I’he king wore special h(;a(i- 

dresses and costumes, including the crowns of Upper and 

Lower Egypt ^ (often united ^), and the cobra upon his 

forehead. Females were admitted to the succession, but very 
few instances occur before the Cleopatras. I'he most notable 
Pharaonic queen in her own right was llalshepsiit in the XVIIIth 
Dynast}', but her reign was ignored by the later rulers even of 
her own family. A certain Nit6eris of alx)ut the VIITth Dynasty 
and Scemiophris of the Xllth Dynasty arc in the lists, but are 
quite obscure. Yet inheritance through th^ female line was 
fully recognized, and marriage with the heiress princess was 
sought by usurpers to legitimate the claims of their offspring. 
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Often, esperiall)’ in the Xllth Dynasty^ the king associated his 
heir on the throne with him to ensure the succession. 

From time to time feudal conditions prevailed ; the great 
landowners and local princes had establishments of their own 
on the model of the royal court, and were with difficulty kept in 
order by the monarch. In rare cases during the Middle Kingdom 
(inscriptions in the tomb of Ameni at Beni Hasan, graffiti in the 
quarries of Tlanub) documents were dated in the years of reign 
of these feudatory nobles. Under the Empire all power was 
iigain centralized in the hands of the Pharaoh. The apjiortion- 
mcni: of duties amongst tlio swarm of officials varied from age 
to age, as did their titles. Members of the royal family generally 
held high office?. Under the Empire Egypt was administered 
!)>• a vast bureaucracy, at the head of which, responsible to the 
king, wa.^ the vizier, or sometimes two viziers, one for Upper 
Egypt, the other for Lower Egypt (in which case the former, 
stationed at Thebes, had the precedence). The duties of the 
vizier and the procedure in his court are detailed in a long 
inscription which is repeated in three tombs of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty at Thebes (Breasted, Records^ ii. § 663 ct seqci-). The 
strictest impartiality was enjoined upon him, and he was advised 
to hold aloof from the people in order to preserve his authority. 
The office of vizier was by no means a sinecure. Ail the business 
of the country was overlooked by him- - treasury, taxation, army, 
law-courts, expeditions of every kind. Egypt was the vast 
estate of Pharaoh, and the vizier was the steward of it. 

Army . — The youth of Egypt was liable to be called upon 
for service in the field under the local chiefs. Their training 
consisted of gymnastic and warlike exercises which developed 
strength and discipline that would be as useful in executing 
public works and in dragging large monuments as in strictly 
military service. They were armed in separate companies with 
bows and arrows, sf)ears, daggers and shields, and the officers j 
carried battle-axes and maces. The army, commanded in chief 
by Una under the Vlth Dynasty for raids in Sinai or Palestine, 
comprised levies from every part of Egypt and from Nubia, 
each under its own leader. Ibder the New Empire, when Egypt 
was almost a military state, the army was a more specialized 
institution, the art of war in siege and strategy had developed, 
divisions were formed with special standards, there were regiments 
armed with battle-axes and scimitars, ancl chariots formed an 
essential part of the host. Egyptian cavalry are not rcpre.serited 
upon the monuments, and we hear little of such at any time. 
Herodotus divides the army into two classes, the Calasiries and 
the Hermotybies ; these names, although he was not aware of it, 
mean respectively horse- ancl foot-soldiers, but it is possible 
that the former name was only traditional and had charac- 
terized those who fought from chariots, a mode of warfare 
that was obsolete in Ilcrodotus’s own day : as a matter of 
fact both classes arc said to have served on the warships of 
Xerxes' fleet. 

Arms and Armour, From the contents of graves and other 
remains, and tlie sculptured and painted scenes, an approximate 
idea (?an be obtained of the weapons of the Egyptians at all 
periods from the prehistoric age onwards. Only a few points 
are here noted. Stone mace-heads arc found in the earliest 
cemeteritis, together with flint implements that may be the heads 
of lances, ivc., and thin leaf-shaped daggers of bronze. Stone 
arrow-heads are common on the surface of the desert. Thin 
bronze arrow-heads appear at an early date ; under the Empire 
they are stouter and furnished with a tang, and later still, 
towards the (treek period, they are socketed (often three-sided), 
or, if of iron, still tanged. The wooden club, a somewhat primi- 
tive weapon, seems to have been considered characteristic of 
foreigners from very early times, and, in scenes dating from the 
Middle Kingdom, belong principally to the levies from the 
surrounding barbarians. The dagger grew longer and stouter, 
but the sword made its appearance late, probably first in the 
lionds of the Sherdana (Sardinian ?), mercenaries of the time of 

Rameses II.. A peculiar scimitar, khopsh is characteristic of 

the Empire. Slings are first heard of in Egyptian warfare in the 


I 8th century b.c. The chariot was doubtless introduc.ed with 
i the horse in the Hyksos period ; several examples have been 
I discovered in the tombs of the New Kingdom. Shicld.3 were 
covered with ox-hide and furnished with round sighting-holes 
above the middle. Cuirasses of bronze scales were worn by the 
I kings and other leaders. The linen corslets of the Egyptian 
! soldiery at a later time were famous, and were adopted by the 
I Persian anny. According to the paintings of the Middle Kingdom 
in the tombs of Beni Hasan, the battlements of brick fortre.sses 
were attacked and wrenched away with long and massive spears. 
No siege engines are depicted, even in the time of the Empire, 
and the absence of original representations after the XXth 
Dynasty renders it difficult to judge the advances made in the 
art of war during the first half of the last millennium b.c. The 
inscription of Pankhi, however, proves that in the 8th century 
approaches and towers were raised against the walls of besieged 
citicr,. 

Priesthood. — The priesthood was in a great degree hereditary , 
though perhaps not essentially so. In each temple the priests 
were divided into four orders (until Ptolemy Kuergetes added a 
fifth), ca(?h of which .served in turn for a lunar month under the 
(?hief priest or prophet. They received shares of the annual 
revenues of the temple in kind, consisting of linen, oil, flesh, 
bread, vegetables, wine, beer, Ikc.. The “ divine servants ’’ or 
“ prophets ” had residences assigned them in the temple area. 
In late times the priests were always slmven, and paid the greatest 
attention to cleanliness and ceremonial purih' already implied 
in their ancient name. Fish and beans then were abhorred by 
them. Among the priests were the most learned men of Egypt, 
but probably many were illiterate. For the Hellenislic perio(l 
see W. Otto, Priesier und Tempel im hcllenisiichai A^^yptrn 
(Leipzig, 1905 foil.). 

For ancient Egyptian life and civilization in all dcpartmrnls ti c 
principal work is’Acl. Krman, Lift in Ancient translated h>’ 

H. M. Tirard (London, 1^9.4), (tlie original A^ypten und 
sihes Lehen im Jlteviitm, 2 vols., was piil»lislu*d in 1885^1 I'ubingrii; ; 
G, Maspero, i.ifc in Ancient and Assyria, translated by A. 1*. 

Morton (T.ondon, 1892), {Lertures historiques, Paris, 1890)’; also 
J, G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the .dneieni K^yptians, new 
cd. by S. Birch (3 vols., London, 1878). TJie annual Archaeolopcal 
Peporis of the Egypt Exploration Fund contain summarie.s of the 
work done each year in the sev(*ral deparlmcnts of rescarcli, 

Of the mnumerable publications of E?\vptian monumeiUs, scones 
and inscri|)tions, C. K. Lepsins, Denknidlcr tins Ajiyplvn und 
Aihiopien (lierlin, 1849-1850), and Mciiioirs of th(‘ Arihneolo^ical 
Survey of the Egypt Exploration Fund, may be .specified. For 
anti(|uities in museums there i.s the .snini)tuoii.s 'Catalog* itv neuvrcd des 
antiqmtes i>gyptienncs du inus(^e de Caire ; for excavations tlic 
Mtnnoirs of the Egypt Exjdoration Fund, ol the Research Accoiiiit, 
of the British School of Arcliacology, of the Liverpool School oi 
.Archaeology, of the Deutsche Ohent-fiesellschaft , of the Ilearst 
Egyptian Expedition, of the Theodore M. Davis excavations (Tombs 
of the Kings). 

Trade and Money. — There Is little evidence to show liow buying 
and .selling were carried on in ancient Egypt. A unique sc(?ne 
in a tomb of the IVth Dynasty, however, .shows men and w'ornen 
exchanging commodities against each other — fish, fish-hooks, 
fans, necklaces, cVc. Probably this was a market in the open air 
siicli as is held weekly at the present time in ever}^ consideralde 
\'illage. Rings of metal, gold, sih'cr and bronze played some part 
in exchange, and from the Hyksos period onwards formed the 
usual standards by which articles of all kinds might be valued. 
In the XVIIIth Dynasty the value of meat, kc., was reckoned 
in gold ; somewhat later copper seems the commonest standard, 
and under the Deltaic dynasties silver. But barter must have 
prevailed much longer. The precious metals '-ere kept in the 
temples under the tutelage of the deities. During the XXVth 
and XX Vlth Dynasties silver of the treasury of Harshafe (at 
Heracleopolis Magna) was commonly prescribed in contracts, 
and in the reign of Darius we hear of silver of the treasury of 
Ptah (at Memphis). Aiy^andes, satrap of Egypt, is said by 
Herodotus to have been punished by Darius for coining money 
of equal fineness with that of the king in Persia : thus coinage 
had then begun in Egypt. But the early coins that have been 
found there are mainly Greek, and especially Athenian, and it 
was not until the introduction of a regular currency in the three 
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metals under the Ptolemies that much use was made of coined 
money. 

Com was the staple produce of Egypt and may have been 
exported regularly, and especially when there was famine in 
other countries. In the Tell cl-Amarna letters the friendly 
kings ask Pharaoh for “ much gold.” Papyrus rolls and fine 
linen were good merchandise in Phoenicia in the loth century 
B.c. From the earliest times Egypt was dependent on foreign 
countries to supply its wants in some degree. Vessels were 
fashioned in foreign stone as early as the Tst Dynasty. All silver 
must have been imported, and all copper except a little that 
the Pharaohs obtained from the mines of Sinai. Cedar wood 
was brought from the forests of Lel)anon, ivory, leopard skins 
and gold from the south, all kinds of spices and ingredients of 
incense from Somaliland and Arabia, fine linen and beautifully 
worked vessels from Syria and the islands. Such supplies might 
l)e obtained by forcible raiding or as tribute of conquered 
countries, or j>erhaps as the free offerings of simple savciges 
awed by the arrival of ships and civilized well-armed crews, 
or again by royal missions in which rich gifts on l>oth sides were 
exchanged, or lastly by private trading. For deciding how large 
a share was due to trade, there is almost no evidence, but there 
are records of expeditions sent out by the king to obtain the 
rarities of different coiintritis, and the hero of the Story of the 
Shipwrecked Sailor was upon this quest. Egyptian objects of 
the age of the XVTTIth Dynasty are found in the Greek islands 
and on the mainland among remains of the Mycenaean epoch, 
and on the other hand the products of the workshof)s of Crete 
and other centres of that culture are found in Egypt and arc 
figured as “ tribute of the Keftiu ” in the tomb-paintings, 
though we have no information of any war with or conquest of 
that people. It must be a case of trade rather than tribute here 
and in like instances. According to the papyrus of Unamun at 
the end of the weak XXth Dynasty payment for cedar was insisted 
on l)y the king of Byblus from the Egyptian commissioner, and 
proofs were shown to him of payment having been made even 
in the more glorious times of Egy{)t. Trade both internal and 
external must have been largely in the hands of foreigners. 
It is impossible to say at what period Phoenician traffic by sea 
with Egypt began, but it existed as early as the TTIrd Dynasty. 
In the time of Herodotus much wine was imported from Syria 
and Gre(^ce. Amasis II. {c, s*jo b.c.) established Naucratis as 
the centre of Greek trade in Egypt. Financial transactions by 
Jews settled at the southern extremity of Egypt, at Assuan, arc 
found as early as the reign of Artaxerxes. 

Huntings Fishing, — In the desert hunting was carried 
on by hunters witli bows and arrows, dogs and nets to check 
the game. Here in ancient times were found the oryx, addax, 
ilxjx, pzelle, bubale, ostrich, hyena and porcupine, more rarely 
the wild ox and wild sheep ( 0 , tragclaphus). All of these were 
considered fit for the table. The lion, leopard and jackal were 
not eaten. Pigeons and other birds were caught in traps, and 
quails were netted in the fields and on the sea-shore. In the 
papyrus marshes the hippopotamus was slain with harpoons, 
the wild boar, too, was probably hunted, and the sportsman 
brought down wild-fowl with the boomerang, or speared or 
angled for fish. Enormous quantities of wild-fowl of many sorts 
were taken in clap-nets, to be preserved in jars with salt. Fish 
were taken sometimes in hand-nets, but the professional fisher- 
men with their draw-nets caught them in shoals. The fishing 
industry was of great importance : the annual catch in the I^kc 
of Moeris and its canal formed an important part of the Egyptian 
revenue. The fish of the Nile, which were of many kinds (includ- 
ing mullets, &c., which came up from the sea), were split and 
dried in the sun : others were salted and so preserved. A supply 
of sea fish would be obtained of! the coast of the Delta and at the 
mouth of the Lake Serbonis 

Farming, Horticulture, — The wealth of Egypt lay in its 
agriculture. The regular inundations, the ease of irrigating the 
rich alluvial flats, and the great heat of the sun in a cloudless 
sky, while limiting the natural flora, gave immense opportunities 
to the industrious farmer. The normal rise of the Nile was 


sixteen cubits at the island of Roda, and two cubits more or 
loss caused a failure of tlic harvest. In the paintings we see 
gardens irrigated by hand-buckets and shadujs ; the latter 
(buckets hung on a lever-pole) were probably the usual means 
of raising water for the fields in ancient tknes, and still are 
common in Egypt and Nubia, although wat.<;r- wheels have L>een 
known since the Ptolemaic age, if not earlier. Probably a ('crtain 
amount of cultivation was possible all the year round, and ti’icrc 
was perhaps a succession of harvests ; but there was a pause 
after the main harvests were gathered in by the end of April, 
and from then till June was the period in which taxes wore 
collected and loans were repaid. Under the JHolemaic regime 
the records show a great variety of crops, wheat and barley being 
probably the largest (see B. P. (irenfell and A. S. Hunt, Tehtunis 
Papyri, i. 560 ; J. P. Mahaffy and J. G. Smyly, JUtrie Papyri, 
iii. p. 205). Earlier the boH, in Greek dAr/xi (spelt ? or durra ?) 
w'as the main crop, and earli(*r again inferior varieties of wheat 
and barley took the lead, with bdti appiircntly in the second 
pla(!e. The bread was mainly made of bdti, th<^ beer of barley. 
There were green croj)s such as clover ; and lentils, peas, beans, 
radishes, onions, lettuces (as a vtigetable and for oil), castor oil 
and flax were grown. The principal fruit trees were the date 
palm, useful also for its wood and fibre, the pomegranate, fig 
and fig-sycamore. 'I’lie vine was much cultivated in t?arly times, 
and the vintage is a subject frequently depicted. l..iiter the 
wine of the Mareotic region near Alexandria was celebrated even 
amongst Roman epicures. Papyrus, which grew wild in the 
marshes, was also cultivated, at least in the later ages : its stems 
were used for boat-building, and according to the classi(’al 
authors for roj)e-making, as well as for the famous writing 
material. About the 8th century a.d. paper drove the latter 
out of use, and the papyrus plant (juickly became extinct. 
The Indian lotus described by Herodotus is found in deposits 
of the Roman age. Native lotuses, blue and white, were much 
used for decoration in garland.-^, kc,, also the chrysanthemum and 
the corn-flower. 

Sec chapters oa plant remains by Newberry in VV. M. b'. Petnt*, 
Hawara, Biahmu, and Arsinoe (London, i88y’) ; Kahun, (itiroh and 
IJawafu (1890); V. Loret, La Flore pharaonu/tw (2nd ed., l^aris, i8i>2), 
and the authorities there cited. 

Domestic Animals and Birds, -'['ha farmer kept up a large 
stock of animals : in the houses there were pets and in the temples 
sacred creatures of many kinds. Goats browsed on the trees 
and herbage at the edge of the desert. Sheep of a peculiar breed 
with horizontal twisted horns and hairy coat are figured on the 
earliest monuments ; a more valuable variety, woolly with 
curved horns, made its appearance in the Middle Kingdom and 
pushed out the older form : sheep were driven into the ploughed 
fields to break the clods and trample in the settd. The oxen w(;rc 
long-horned, short-horned and polled. They drew the plough, 
trampled the corn sheaves round the circular threshing floor, 
and were sometimes employed to drag heavy weights. The pig 
is rarely figured and was less and less tolerated as the Egyptians 
grew in ceremonial purity. A variety of wild animals caught in 
the chase were kept alive and fed for slaughter. Geese and 
ducks of different sorts were bred in countless numbers by the 
farmers, also pigeons and quails, and in the early ages cranes. 
The domestic fowl was unknown in Egypt before the Deltaic 
dynasties, but Diodonjs in the first century b.c. describes how 
its eggs were hatched artificially, as they arc at the present 
day. Bee-keeping, too, must have been a considerable industry, 
though dates furnished a supply of sweetening material. 

The farm lands were generally held at a rent from an overlord, 
who might according to times and circumstances be the king, 
a feudal prince, or a temple-corporation. The stock also might 
be similarly held, or might belong to the farmers.^ The ordinary 
beast of burden, even in the desert, was the ass. The h orse seems 
to have been introduced with the chariot during the Hyksos 
period. It is thought that the camel is shown in rude figures of 
the earliest age, but it is scarcely traceable again before the 
XXVI th Dynasty. In the Ptolemaic period it was used for 
desert transport and gradually became common. Strange to say, 
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it is only very rarely that men are depicted riding on animals, 
and never before the New Kingdom. 

The dog was of many varieties as early as the Xllth Dynasty, 
when the greyhound and turnspit and other well-marked forms 
are seen. The cat was sometimes trained by the sportsman to 
catch birds. Monkeys were commonly kept as pets. The sacred 
beasts in the various temj)les, tame as far as possible, were of 
almost evcr>^ conceivable variety, from the vulture to the swallow 
or the goose, from the lion to the shrew-mouse, from the hippo- 
potamus to the sheep and the monkey, from the crocodile to the 
tortoise and the cobra, from the carp to the eel ; the scorjnon 
anti the scarab beetle were j)erhaps the strangest in this strange 
company of deities. 

For afjriciiltun* see J. J. Tylor and F. Td. Griffith, The Tomb of 
Paheri at K 1 Kiib, in the XI th Memoir oi tlic E^ypt .1 exploration 
Fund. 'logrtlior with hiiiitiiig and lisliing it is illustrated in niiiny 
of the Menioirs ol tlie Art/iurolvgical Surrey ol tliesunM* society. St‘c 
also Lorh't and IVl. C. Gaillarcl, J.u Paunc momifivc tie Vancienne 
igypte (Lyons, 1005). 

T.aw. — No code of Egyptian laws has come down to us. 
Diodorus names a series of Egyptian kings who were law-givers, 
ending with Amasis ( Ahmosi T 1 .) and Darius. Frequent reference 
is made in inscriptions to customs and laws whi(?h were traditional, 
and perhaps had been codified in the sacred books. From lime 
to time regulations on spet’ial jioints were issu(‘d by royal decree : 
a fragment of such a decree, directed by Horemheb of the XVI 1 1 th 
Dynasty against oppression of the peasantry" by officials and 
prescribing penalties, is preserved on a stela in the temple of 
Karnak, and enactments of Ptolemy Philadclphus and Kuergetes 
n. are known from papyri. In the Ptolemaic age matters arising 
out of native contracts were decided according to nativ(? law by 
kaoKfUTat, while travelling courts of xpriim 7 L(rrai representing 
the king settled litigation on Greek contracts and most other 
di.sputes. Affairs were decided in accordance with the code* of 
the country, rvjs- \oipa^ vn/iot, the Greek (?()de, toKitikoI vo/ioi, 
modelled, it woulr] seem, on Athenian law or royal decrees, 
TTpiUTToy/mTa. Native “ law was still quoted in Roman times, 
but the .significance of the expression remains to be ascertained. 
In ancient Egypt petitions were sent to the king or the great 
feudal landowners in whose territory the petitioner or his 
adversary dwoU. or tin? injury was committcxl : courts w’ere 
composed of royal or feudal officials, or in the New Kingdom 
of officials or rcspon.sii^le citizens. I'hc right of appeal to the 
king probabl)- existed at all times. The statement of the case 
and the evidence were frecjiiently ordered to be put in writing. 
The evidence wns supported by oath : in criminal cases, such as 
the harem conspiracy against Rameses Til., torture of the accused 
was resorted to to extract evidence, the bastinado being applied 
on the hands and the feet. Penalties in the New Kingdom were 
death (by starvation or self-inflicted), fines, beating with a certain 
number of blows so as to open a specified number of wounds on 
as many different parts of the body (#’.g. five wounds, on 
hands, feet and back ?), also cutting off the nose with banishment 
to Nubia or the Syrian frontier. Tn the times of the Old Kingdom 
decapitation was in use, and a decree exists of the Middle King- 
dom degrading a nomarch of Coptos and his family for ever 
from his office and from the priesthood on account of scrvice.s 
to a rival pretender. 

As to legal instruments ; contracts agreed to in public or 
before witnesses and written on papyrus arc found as early as 
the Middle Kingdom and perhaps iSelong to all historic times, 
but are very scarce until the XXVth Dynasty. Two wills exist 
on papyrus of the Xllth Ihmasty, hut they are isolated, and such 
are not again found among native documents, though they occur 
in Greek in the Ptolemaic age. The virtutil will of a high priest 
of Ammon under the XXI Ind Dynasty is put in the form of a 
decree of the god himself. 

From the time of the XXVth Dynasty there is a great increase 
in written documents of a legal character, sales, loans, &c., 
apjiarently due to a change in law and custom ; but after the 
reign of Darius 1 . there is again almost a complete cessation 
until the reign of Alexander, probably only because of the dis- 
turbed condition of the country. Under Ptolemy Philadclphus 


Greek documents begin to be numerous : under Euergetes II. 
(Physcon) d(!motic contracts are particularly abundant, but they 
cease entirely after the first century of Roman rule. 

Marriage contracts are not found earlier than the XXVlth 
Dynasty. Women had full powers of inheritance (though not of 
dealing with their properly), and succession through the mother 
was of importance',. In the royal line there ari^ almost certain 
instances of the marriage of a brother w'ith an heiress-sister in 
Pharaonic timijs : this wfis perhaps helped by the analogy of 
Osiris and Isis : in the Ptolemaic dynasty it was an established 
custom, and one of the stories of Khamoi.s, written in the 
Ptolemaic age, assumes its frequency at a vcr>" remote date. 
It would be no surprise to find examples of the practice in other 
ranks also at an early period, as it certainly was prevalent in the 
Hellenistic age, but as yet it is very difficult to prove its occur- 
rence. I'he native contracts with the wife gave to her cliild 
all the husband’s prop(irty, and divorce or separation was pro- 
vided for, entailing forfeiture of the dowry. The “ native law 
of Roman times allowed a man to take his daughter a\va> from 
her husband if the la.st quarrelled with him. 

Slavery is traceable from an (iarly rlate. l*rivate ownership 
of .slaves, captured in war and gi\Tn by the king to their captor 
or otherwise, is certainly .seen at the beginning of the XVlIIth 
Dynasty. Sales of slaves occur in the XXVth Dynasty, and 
contracts of servitude arc found in the XXVlth Dynasty and 
in the reign of Darius, appearing as if the consent of the slave 
was then required. Presumably at this late period there were 
eunuchs in Egypt, though adequate evidence of their existence 
there is not yet forthcoming. They must have originated among 
a more cruel people. That circumcision (though perfiaps not 
till puberty) Wius regularly practised is proved by the mummies 
(agreeing with thi*, testimony of Herodotus and the indications 
of the early tomb-sculptures) until an edict of Hadrian forbade 
it .* after that, only priests were circumcised. 

See A. H. Gardiner, The Inscription of Mrs (from Sotlic’s Untrr- 
sitchunf^rn jsur Gcschirhie und Altrrhmsknndc Apyptens, iv.) ; 
J. 11. Breasted, Ancient Records, Egy|)t, passim, esp. i. § Kjo. 535 
et se(|<j., 773, ii. 54, (>71, iii. 45, 3()7, ly. 410, 4<)C), 795; F. l-l. Griilith, 
Catalogue of the John Uylands Demotic Papyri ; H. P. Cin^niell and 
J. \K Mahally, Revenue Laws of Philadelphus (Oxford, 1806) ; 
H, P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Tebtunis Papyri, part i. (London, 
1902) ; liouche-Lcclcrcq, Histoire des Lagides, tome iv. (Paris, 
1907). 

.S’r/Vwrf.— The Egyptians sought little after knowledge for ite 
own sake : they might indulge in religious speculation, but their 
.science was no mon^ than the knowledge of practical methods. 
Undoubtedly the Egyptians acquired great skill in the application 
of simple means to the fulfilment of the most difficult tasks. 
Hut the books that have come down to us prove how grejitly 
their written theoretical knowledge fell short of their practied 
accomplishment. The explanation of the fact may partly be 
that the mechanical and other discoveries of the most ingenious 
minds among them, when not in coniitant requisition by later 
generations, were misunderstood or forgotten, and even in other 
cases were preserved only as rules of thumb by the craftsmen 
and experts, who would jealously hide them as secrets of trade. 
Men of genius were not wanting in the long history of Egypt ; 
two doctors, Imhotp (Imuthes), the architect of Zoser, in the 
lllrd Dynasty, and Amenftphis (Amenhotp), son of Hap, the 
wise scribe under Amenophis IIT. in the XVTIIth, eventually 
received the honours of deification ; and Hardadf under Cheops 
of the IVth Dynasty was little behind these two in the estimation 
of posterity. Such men, who, capable m every field, designed the 
Great Pyramids and bestowed the highest monumental fame on 
their masters, must surely have had an insight into scientific 
principles that would hardly be credited to the Egyptians from 
the written documents alone. 

Mathematics, — 'I’he Egyptian notation for whole numbers 
was decimal, each power of 10 up to 100,000 being represented 
by a different figure, on much the same principle as the Roman 
ninncrals. Fractions except j were mil primary, i,e, with the 
numerator unity : in order to express such an idea as the 
Egyptians were obliged to reduce it to a scries of primaiy 
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fractions through double fractions -H 4- 4( J- 4- 

TV"^Trf) + TV = i+ ‘A i 1 + An* + T^T ' opera- 
tion was performed in the head, only the result being written 
down, and to facilitate it tables were drawn up of the 
division of 2 by odd numbers. With integers, besides adding 
and subtracting, it was ettsy to double and to multiply by 10 : 
multiplying and dividing by 5 and finding tlie ij value were 
also among the fundamental instruments of calculation, and all 
multiplication proceeded by repetitions of these processes with 
addition, 9 x 7 =(9 x 2 x 2) 4- (9 x 2)4- 9. Division was accom- 
plished by multiplying the divisor until the dividend was reached ; 
the answer being the number of times the divisor was so multi- 
plied. Weights and measures proceeded generally on either a 
decimal or a doubling system or a combination of the two. 
Apart from a few calculations and accounts, practically all the 
materials for our knowledge of Egyptian mathematics before 
the Hellenistic period date from the Aliddlc Kingdom. 

The principal text is the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus in th(? 
British Museuiii, written under a ilyksos king c. 1000 li.c. ; un- 
fortunately it is full of grosuS errors. It.s contc’uls fall roughly into 
the following scheme, hut the main headings an? not sliown in llu? 
original : 

1. Arithmetic. - A. Tables and rule to facilitate the employ ment 
of fractious. 

(rt) Tal)Ie of the divisions of 2 by odd nunitx'rs from 3 to 99 
{j.g. 2-i-i I see above. 

(h) Conversions of compound fractions {e.g. 1} ^ j -f- iV), with 
rule for finding -jf of a Iractioii. 

13. The “ bn'ad " calculation a division by 10 of the units 1 to <j. 

C. “ Completing " calculations. 

\a) / doing mult.iph's of a irric tioii to produce a more conv«-‘nicnt 
fraction (perhaps coniuctcd with the use of palm.s and 
cubits in (le('.oratiori in Ji proportion based on the number «). 

{b) Finding the difterence between a given fraction and a given 
whole nuinhcr. 

I). Ahe ' or “ mass ’'•i)rol)lems (of the form to find the 

A he x), 

E. Tooun- problems (tnnuu, “rising,” seems to be the difference 
between the shares of two sets ot persons dividing an amount 
between them on a lower and a higher scale). 

If. Geomctrv<—A. ]M(?asurenu;nt of volume (amounts of grain in 
cylindrical and rectangular spaces of different dimensions and vice 
versa). 

B. Measurement of area (areas ui sciuare, circular, triangular, <^c., 
fields). 

C. Proportions of pyramids and other monuments with sloping 
sides. 

111. Miscellaneous problems (and tables) such as are met with in 
broad-making, beer-making, food of live-.siock, tScc. &c. 

'I'hc method of estimating the area of irregular fields and the 
cubic contents of granaries, tSre.. is very faulty. It would be inter- 
esting to find material of later date, such as l*ylhagoras is reported 
to have studied. 

Sec A. Eiscnlohr, Kin mathematisches Ilandhuch der alien Agypler 
(Leipzig, 1877) ; F. LI. Griffith, ” The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus “ 
in Proceedings 0/ the Soc. of Hihlical Archaeology, Nov. i8gi, March, 
Alay and June 1894. 

Astronomy. — The brilliant skies of day and night in Egypt 
favoured the development of astronomy. A papyrus of the 
Roman period in the British Museum attributes the invention of 
horoscopes to the Egyptians, but no early instance is known. 
Professor Petrie has indeed suggested, chiefly on chronological 
grounds, that a table of stars on the ceiling of the Rame.sseum 
temple and another in the tomb of Rameses VI. (repeated in 
that of Rameses IX. without alteration) were horoscopes of 
Rameses II. and VI. ; but Mahler’s interpretation of the tables 
on which this would rest appears to be false. Astronomy played 
a considerable part in religious matters for fixing the dates of 
festivals and determining the hours of the night. The titles of 
several temple books are preserved recording the movements 
and phases of the sun, moon and stars. The rising of Sothis 
(Sirius) at the beginning of the inundation was a particularly 
important point to fix in the yearly calendar (see below, 
§ “ Chronology ’'). The primitive clock ^ of the temple time- 
keeper (horoscopus), consisting of a wpoAoyto*/ xat tpoiviKa 
(Clemens Alex. SUrem. vi- 4, 35)^ has been identified with two 

^ Formerly transcribed hau or ** heap -problem • 

Clepsydras inscribed in hieroglyphic arc found soon after the 
Macedonian conquest* 


inscribed ohjecte in the Berlin Museum ; tliese are a palm branch 
with a .sight-slit in the broader end, and a short handle Irom 
which a plummet line was hung. The former was held close 
to the eye, the latter in the other liand, i^erhaps at arm’s length. 
From the above-mentioned tables of culmination in the tombs 
of Rameses VI. and IX. it seems that for fixing the hours of the 
night a man seated on the ground faced the horoscopus in such a 
position that the line of observation of the Pole-star passed over 
the middle of his head. On the difreR?nt days of the year each 
hour was determined by a fixed star culminating or nearly 
culminating in it, and the position of these stars at the time is 
given in the tables as “ in the centre,” “ on the left eye,” ” on 
the right shoulder,” &c. According to the texts, in founding or 
rebuilding temples the north axis was determined by the same 
apparatus, and wc may conclude that it was the usual one for 
astronomical ol)servations. It i.s conceivable that in ing<'nious 
and careful hands it might give results of a iiigh tlogrce of 
accuracy. 

Set? L. Borcljardt, “ Ein altiiviyptisL'hes astronoiiiisf'lios Iiistru- 
iut?nt '* in Acitsvhri/t fiir (igypfist fie Spimlic, x.xxvii. (1899), p. lo; 
Ed. Mt'vtT, Agvpiischr Chronologic, 3O. I3(?sidt‘S sun ati<l 
moon, five plniu't.s, thirty-.six flekans, and consU'llalioiis to which 
animal and ol;!i<‘r lorm.s tiro given. aj)peiir in the early astronomical 
texts and }>aiiuifigs. Tlu' zodiacal signs were not introduced till the 
Ptolemaic peritxl. See J f. BrugHcli, /.b't' (Leipzig, iSyj), 
PI'- .P.5 ^’t se<|(i., for a full account of all tlio:<o. 

Medicine . — Except that splints arc sometimes found on the 
limbs of bodies of all periods, at pre.scnt notliiiig is known, from 
texts or otherwise, of tJic existence of Egyptian surgery or 
dentistry. For bistoric^d piithology the examination of mummies 
and skclcton.s is yielding good results. There is little .sipn of the 
existence of gout or of syphilitic discas(?s until late times (see 
Mummy). A number of papyri have been discovered containing 
medical prescription.s. llic earliest arc of the XI 1th Dynasty 
from Kahun, one being veterinary, the other gynaecological. 
'Phe finest non-rdigiuu.s papyrus known, the Elx*rs Papyrus, 
is a vast collection of receipts. One section, giving us some of 
** the mysteries of the physician,” shows how lamentably crude 
were hi.s notions of the constitution of the body. It teaches 
little more than that the pulse is felt in every part of the body, 
that there are vessels leading from the heart to the eyes, cars, 
nose and all the other members, and that “ the breath entering 
the nose go(?s to the heart and tlic lungs ” The prescriptions 
arc for a great variety of ailments and afflictions —diseases of 
the eye and the stomach, sores and broken bones, to make the 
hair grow, to keep aw'ay snakes, fleas, Ike. Purgatives and 
diuretics arc particularly numerous, and the medicines take the 
form of pillules, draughts, liniments, fumigations, &c. The 
prescriptions arc* often fanciful and may thus bear some absurd 
rtdation to tlie disease to be cured, hut generally they would t)e 
to some extent effective. Their action was assisted by spells, 
for general use in the preparation or application, or for special 
diseases. In most cases several ingredients arc prescarihed 
togetlier ; when the amounts are indicated it is by measure not 
by weight, and cvijently no very potent drugs were employed, 
for the smallest measure specified is equal to about half of a 
cubic inch. Little has yet oecn accomplished in identifying the 
diseases and the substances named in the medical papyri. 

See G. A. Rt?isnt?r, The Ilcarst Medical Papyrus (Leipzig, 1905), 
(XVHIth Dynasty), and for a great magical text of the Roman 
period (3rd century a.d.) with some prescriptions, K. 1.1. Griffith and 
H. Thomp.son, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Lctdcn 
(London, 1904). 

Literature . — The vast mass of writing which has come down to 
us from the ancient Egyptians comprises documents of almost 
every conceivable kind, business documents and correspondence, 
legal documents, memorial inscriptions, historical, .scientific, 
didactic, magical and religious literature ; also tales and lyrics 
and other compositions in poetical language. Most of tliese 
classes are dealt with in this article under special headings. 
In addition there should be mentioned the abundant ctxplanato^ 
inscriptions attached to wall-scenes as a secondary element in 
ihose composition.s. As early as the Middle Kingdom, papyri are 
found containing classified lists of words, titles, names of cities 
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&c.; and of nomes with their capitals^ festiv’^als; deities and sacred 
things^ calendars, &c. 

'I'o a great extent the standard works in all classes date from 
an early age, not later than the Middle Kingdom, and subsequent 
works of religion and learning like the later additions were 
largely written in the same style. Several books of proverbs or 
“ instructions were put in circulation during the Middle King- 
dom. Kagemni and Ptahhotp of the Old Kingdom were nomin- 
ally or really the instructors in manners ; King Amenemhe 1 . 
laid down the principles of conduct in government for his son 
Senwosri I., preaching on the text of beneficence; rewarded by 
treaclieiy ^ ; Kheti points out in detail to his schoolboy son Pepi 
the advantages enjoyed by scribes and the miseries of all other 
careers. Some of these books are known only in copies of the 
New Kingdom. The instructions of Ani to his son Khenshotp 
are of later date. In demotic the most notable of such works 
is a papyrus of the first century a.T), at Leiden. 

A number of P^gyptian tales are knov^n, dating from the 
Middle Kingdom and later. Some arc so sober and realistic as 
to make it doubtful whether they are not true biographies and 
narratives of actual events. Such are the story of Siniahi, a 
fugitive to Syria in the reign of Sesostris [Senwosri] I., and 
perhaps the narrative of Unamun of his expedition in quest of 
cedar v/ood for the l.)ark of the Theban Ammon in the XXTst 
Dynasty. Others are highly imaginative or with miraculous 
incidents, like the story of the Predestined Prince and the story 
of the Two Brothers, which l)egins with a pleasing picture of the 
industrious farmer, and, in demotic of the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, two stories of the learned Sethon Khamois,son of Ramescs 
II. and high priest of Ptah, with his rather tragical experiences 
at the hands of magicians. The stories of the Middle Kingdom 
were in choice diction, large fiortions of them being rhetorical 
or poetical compositions attributed to the jirincipal characters. 
The .story of Sinulii is of this description and was much read 
during the New Kingdom. Another, of the tlloquent Peasant 
whose ass had lx;cn stolen, was only a framework to the rhetoric 
of endless petitions. The tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor in the 
Red Sea was a piece of simpler writing, not unpicturesque, of the 
marvellous type of a Sindbad story. If all these arc deficient 
in literary merit, they are deeply interesting as revelations of 
primitive mind and manners. Of New Kingdom tales, the story 
of the Two Brothers is frankly in the simplest speech of everyday 
life, while others arc more stilted. The demotic stories of 
Kliamois are simple, but the Rape of Tnaros’ Cuirass ** (at 
Vienna) is told in a stiff and high-flown style. 

In general it may be said of Egyptian literary compositions 
that apart from their interest as anthropological documents 
they possess no merit which would entitle them to survive. 
They are more or less touched by artificiality, but so far as we 
are able to appreciate them at present the)* ver>- seldom attain 
to any degree of literary beauty. Most of the compositions in 
the literary language, whether old or archaistic, are in a stilted 
style and often witli parallelisms of phrase like those of PTcbrew 
poetry. Simple prose narrative is here quite exceptional. 
Some few hymns contain stanzas of ten lines, each line with a 
break in the middle. There is no sign of rhyming in Eg}’'ptian 
poetry, and the rhythm is not yet recognizable owing to our j 
ignorance of the ancient vocalization. In old Egyptian talcs the 
narrative portions are frequently in prose : New Egyptian and 
demotic contain as a rule little else. Hymns exist in both of 
these later forms of the language, and a few love songs in Late 
Egyptian. 

See W. M. F. Petrie, Egyptian Tales (2 vols., London. 1805) 

G. Maspero, Ijss Contes populaires dc VEgypte aiu iennc (3rd edition, 
Paris, 1906) ; W. Max Muller, Die Liebespoesic der alien Agypter 
(Leipzig, 1899)’ (F* Ll. G.) 

C. Religion. — i. Introductory . — Copious os are the sources of 
information from which our knowledge of the Egyptian religion is 
drawn, there is nevertheless no aspect of the ancient civilization | 
of Egypt that we really so little understand. While the youth of j 
Egyptc^ogical research is in part responsible for this, the reason 
lies still more in the nature of the religion itself and the character 
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of the testimony bearing upon it. For a true appreciation of the 
chaotic polytheism that reveals itself even in the earliest texts 
it would be necessary to be able to trace its development, stage 
by stage, out of a. number of naive primitive cults ; but the 
period of growth lies behind recorded history, and we are here 
reduced to hypotheses and a posteriori reconstructions. The 
same criticism applies, no doubt, to other religions, like those of 
Greece and Rome. In Egypt, however, the difficulty is much 
aggravated by the poor quality of the evidence. The religious 
books are textually very corrupt, one-sided in their subject- 
matter, and distributed over a period of more than two thousand 
years. I’he greatest defect of all is their relative silence with 
regard to the myths. For the story of Isis and Osiris we have 
indeed the late treatise ascribed to Plutarch, and a few fragments 
of other myths may be culled from earlier native sources. But 
in general the talcs that passed current about the gods vxe 
referred to only in mysterious and recondite allusions ; as 
Herodotus for his own times explicitly testifies, a reticence in 
such matters seems to have been encouraged by the priests. 
Thus with regard to Egyptian theology we are very imperfectly 
informed, and the account that is here given of it must be looked 
upon as merely provisional. The actual practices of tlie cult, 
both funerary and divine, arc better known, and we are 
tolerably familiar with the doctrines as to the future state 
of the dead. There is good material, too, for the study 
of Egyptian magic, though this branch has been somewhat 
neglected hitherto. 

2. Main Sources. — (^i) The Pyramid texts, a vast collection of 
incantations inscribed on the inner walls of five royal tombs 
of the Vlh and Vlth Dynasties at Sakkara, discovered and firsL 
published by Maspero. Much of these texts is of extreme 
antiquity ; one incantation at least has been proved to belong 
to an age anterior to the unification of the Northern and Southern 
kingdoms. Later copies also exist, but possess little independeiu 
critical value. The sul)j(;ct-matter is funerary, i.e. it deals 
with the fate of the dead king in the next life. Some chapters 
describe the manner in which he pas.scs from earth to hca\ cn 
and becomes a star in the firmament, others deal with the food 
and drink necessary for his continued cxistemee after death, 
and others again with the royal prerogatives which he hopes still 
to enjoy ; many are directed against the bites of snakes and 
stings of scorpions. It is possible that these incantations were 
recited as part of the funerary ritual, but there is no doubt that 
their mere presence in the tombs was supposed to be magically 
effective for the welfoi'c of the dead. Originally these texts had 
an application to the king alone, but before the beginning of the 
Xllth Dynasty private individuals had begun to employ them 
on their own behalf. They seem to be relatively free from textual 
corruption, but the vocal)ulary still occasions much difficulty to 
the translator. 

{b) The Book 0] Ihc Dead is the somewhat inappropriate name 
applied to a large similar collection of texts of various dates, 
certain chapters of which show a tendency to become welded 
together into a book of fixed content and uniform order. A 
number of chapters contained in the later recensions are already 
found on the sarcophagi of the Middle Kingdom, together with 
a host of funereal texts not usually reckoned us belonging to the 
Book of the Dead ; these have been published by I.cpsius and 
Lacau. The alx)ve-mentioncd nucleus, combined with other 
chapters of more recent origin, is found in the papyri of the 
XVIIIth-XXth Dynasties, and forms the s(>called Theban 
recension, which has been edited by Naville in an important work. 
Here already more or less rigid groups of chapters may be noted, 
but individual manuscripts differ i^eatly in what they include 
and exclude. In the Saite period a sort of standard edition was 
drawn up, consisting of 165 chapters in a fixed order and with a 
common title “ the book of going forth in the day ; this recen- 
sion was published by Lepsius in 1842 from a Turin papyrus. 
Like the Pyramid texts, the Book of the Dead served a funerar\' 
purpose, but its contents are far more heterogeneous ; Ixjsicks 
chapters enabling the dead man to assume what shafie he will, 
or to issue triumphant from the last judgment, there are lists 
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of gates to be passed and demons to be encountered in the 
nether world, formulae such as are inscril^ed on sepulchral figures 
and amulets, and even hymns to the sun-god. These texts are 
for the most part excessively corrupt, and despite the transla- 
tions of Pierret, Renouf and Budge, much labour must yet 
be cxjKndcd upon them before they can rank as a first-rate 
source. 

(<r) The texts of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes (XVIlIth- 
XXth Dyn.) consist of a series of theological books compiled 
at an uncertain date ; they have been edited by Naville and 
Lefebure. The chief of these, extant in a longer and a shorter 
version, is called The book of that which is in the Nether World 
(familiarly known as the Am Duat) and deals with the journey 
of the sim during the twelve hours of the night. The Book of 
Gates treats of the same topic from a more theological stand- 
point. The Litanies of the Sun contain the acclamations with 
which the sun-god Re was greeted, when at eventide his bark 
reached the entrance of the nether world. Another treatise 
relates the destruction of mankind, and the circumstances that 
led to the creation of the heavens in the form of a cow. 

(d) Among the later religious books one or two deserve a 
special mention, such as The Overthrowing of Apophis, the serpent 
enemy of the sun-god ; The Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys 
over their murdered brother Osiris ; The Book of Breathings^ a 
favourite book among the later Theban priests. Several of these 
books were used in the ritual of feast days, but all have received 
a secondary funerary employment, and are therefore found buried 
with the dead in their tombs. 

(/?) The Bitual texts have survived only in copies not earlier 
than the New Kingdom. The temple ritual employed in the 
daily cult is illustrated by the scenes depicted on the inner walls 
of the great temples : the formulae recited during the perform- 
ance of the ceremonies arc recorded at length in the temple of 
,Scti 1 . (XlXth Dyn.) at Abydos, as well as in .some later papyri 
in Berlin. The whole material has been collected and studied 
by Moret. The funerary ritual is known from texts in the Theban 
tombs (XVIIIth-XXth Dyn.) and papyri and sarcophagi of 
later date ; older versions are contained in the Pyramid texts 
and The Book of the Dead. Schiaparelli has done much towards 
gathering together this scattered material. The ritual observed 
during the process of embalmment is preserved in late papyri in 
Paris and Cairo published by Maspero. 

(/) 'I'he magical documents have been comparatively little 
studied, in spite of their great interest. They deal for the most 
part with the healing of diseases, the bites of snakcis and scorpions, 
&c., but incidentally cast many sidelights on the mythology and 
superstitious beliefs. The best-known of these books is the 
Papyrus Harris published by F. J. Chabas, but other papyri of 
as great or greater importance are to be found in the I-eiden, 
Turin and other collections. A curious book published by 
A. Erman cont ains spells to be used by mothers for the protection 
of their children. A papyrus in London contains a calendar of 
lucky and unlucky days. A late class of stelae, of which the best 
specimen has been published by Golenischeff, consists of spells of 
various kinds originally intended for the use of the living, but 
later employed for funerary purposes. 

(g) Under the heading Miscellaneous we must mention a 
number of sources of great value : the grave-stones, or stelae, 
especially those from Abydos, which throw jniich light on funerary 
beliefs ; the great Papyrus Harris^ the longest of all papyri, 
which enumerates the gifts of Rameses III. (XXth Dyn.) to 
the various temples of Egypt ; the hymns to the gods preserved 
in Cairo and Leiden papyri ; and the inscriptions of the Ptolemaic 
temples (Dendera, Edfu, &c.), which teem with good religious 
material. Nor can any attempt here be made to summarize 
the remaining native Egyptian sources, literary and archaeo- 
logical, that deserve notice. 

{h) Among the classical writers, Plutarch in his treatise 
Concerning Isis and Osiris is the most important. Diodorus also 
is useful. Herodotus, owing to his religious awe and dread of 
divulging sacred mysteries, is only a second-rate source. 

3, The GW.S-. -The end of the pro-dynastic period, in which 


we dimly descr>’ a number of independent tribes in constant 
warfare with one another, was marked by the rise of a united 
Egyptian state with a single Pharaonic ruler at its head, 'rhe 
era of peace thus inaugurated brought with it a rapid progress 
in all branches of civilization ; and there soon emerged not only 
a national art and a condition of material prosperity shared by 
the entire land in common, but also a state religion, which 
gathered up the ancient tribal culls and floating (‘osmical 
conceptions, and combining them as best it could, imposed 
them on the people a.s a whole. B\' the time that the Pyramid 
texts were put into writing, doubtless long before the Vih 
Dynasty, this religion had assumed a stereotyped appearance 
that clung to it for ever afterwards. But the multitude of the 
deities and the variety of the myths that it strove to incorporate 
prevented the development of a uniform theological system, 
and the heterogeneous origin of the religion remained irrctricval)ly 
stamped upon its face. Written records were few at the lime 
when the pantheon was built up, so that the process of construc- 
tion cannot be followed historically from stage to stage ; but 
it is possible by arguing backwards from the later facts to discern 
the main tendencies at work, and the principal elementary cults 
that served as the materials. 

The gods of the pre-dynastic period may be divided into two 
chief groups, the tribal or local divinities and the cosmic or 
explanatory^ deities. At the beginning each tribe had cimauith 
its own particular god, who in e.ssence was nothing ernttonot 
but the articulate expression of the inner cohesion and 
of the outward independence of the tribe itself, but 
tvho outwardly manifested himself in the form of some 
animal or took up his abode in some fetish of wood or stone. 
In times of peace this visible emblem of the god’s presence 
was housed in a rude shrine, but in war-time it was taken thence 
and carried into the battlefield on a standard. We find such 
divine standards ^ often depicted on the earliest monuments, 
and among the syml)ols placed upon them may be detected the 
images of many deities destined to play an important part in the 

later national pantheon, such as the falcon I-lorus the wolf 
Wepwawet (Ophois) goddess Neith symbolized 

-rw*- 

l)y a shield transfixed with arrows, and the god Min the 

nature of whose fetish is obscure. In course of time the tril.)rs 
became localized in particular districts, under the influence of a 
growing central authority, and their gods then passed from tribal 
into local deitic?s. Hence it came about that the provincial 
districts ( ’• nomes, as they were called, often derived their names 
from the gods of tribes that settled in them, these names being 
hicroglyphically written with the sign for “ district ” siirmounlecl 

by standards of the type above described, e.g. nomc 

of the dog Anubis,^’ the 17th or Cynopolite nomc of Upper 
Egypt. In this way a large number of deities came to enjoy 


.special reverence in restricted territories, e.g. the ram 
Khnum in Elephantine, the jerboa or okapi (?) Seth in 


Ombos, the 



Thoth in Hermopolis Magna, and of the 


gods named above, Horus in Hieraconpolis, Wepwawet in Assiut, 
Neith in Sais, and Min in Coptos. As towns and villages gradu- 
ally sprang up, they too adopted as their patron some one or 
other of the original tribal gods, so that these came to have 
different scats of worship all over Egypt. For this reason it is 
often hard to tell where the primitive cult-centre of a particular 
deity is to be sought ; thus Horus seems ecjually at home both 
at Buto in the Delta and at Hieraconpolis in Upper Ejp^pt, 
and the earliest worship of Seth appears to have been claimed 
no less by Tanis in the north than by Ombos in the south. The 
effect of "the localization of gods in many different places was to 
give them a double a.spcct ; .so, for instance, Khnum the god (;f 
Elephantine could in one minute be regarded as identical with 
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Khnum the god of Esna, while in the next minute and without 
any conscious sense of contradiction the two might be looked 
upon as entirely separate beings. In order that there might be 
no ambiguity as to what divinity was meant, it became usual, 
in speaking of any local deity, to specify the j)lace of which he 
was ‘‘ lord.” The tendency to create new forms of a god by 
instituting his worshif) in new local centres j)ersisted through- 
out the whole course of Eg>'ptian history, unhindered by the 
opposite tendency which made national out of local gods. Some 
of the cosmic gods, like the sun-god Kc of Heliopolis and of 
Hermonthis, early acquired a local in addition to their cosmic 
aspect. 

In the innermost princif)le of their existence, as patrons and 
protectors of restricted communities, the primitive tribal gods 
did not differ from one another. But externally they were dis- 
tinguishable by the various shapes that their worshippers ascribed 
to them ; and there can be little doubt that even in the bciginning 
each had his own special attributes and particular mythical 
traits. These, however, may have borne little resemblance to 
the later conceptions of the same gods with which we are made 
familiar by the Pyramid texts. Thus we have no means of 
ascertaining what the earliest people of Sais thought about their 
goddess Neith, though her fetish would seem to point to her 
warlike nature. Nor are we much wiser in respect of those 
primitive tribal gods that arc represented on the oldest monu- 
ments in animal form. 1 or though wt may l)e sure that the shape 
of an animal was that in which these gods were literally visible 
to their worshippers, yet it is impossible to tell whether some 
one living animal was chosen to be the earthly tenement of the 
deity, or whether he revealed himself in every individual of a 
species, or whether merely the cult-image was roughly hewn into 
the shape of an animal. Not too much weight must be attached 
to later evidence on this point ; for the New Kingdom and still 
more the Graeco-Roman period w'itncssed a strange recrudescence 
of supposed primitive cults, to which they gave a fonn that may 
or may not have been historically exact. In some plac’cs whole 
classes of animals to be deemed sacred. "I'hus at Bubasti.s, 
where the cat-headed Bast (Ubasti) was worsliippcd, vast ceme- 
teries of mummified cats liave been found ; and elsewhere 
similar fLincrar>" cults were accorded to crocodiles, li/ards, ibises 
and many other animals. In Elephantine Khnum wjls supposed 
to l)ecome incarnate in a ran], at whose death the di\inity left 
him and took up his abode in another. So too the bull of Apis 
(a black animal with white .spots) W'as during its lifetime regarded 
as a reincarnation of Ptah, the local god of Memphis, and .similarly 
the Mnevis and Bacis bulls were accounted to he ” the living 
souls ” of Etom of Heliopolis and of Re of Hermonthis respec- 
tively ; these latter cults are certainly .secondary, for Ptah 
himself w^as never, either early or late, depicted otherwise than 
in human form, as a mummy or as a dw-arf ; and Etom and Rc 
arc but different names of the sun-god. "J'he form of a snake, 
attributed to many local goddcsse.s, especially in later limes 
(e.g. Meresger of the Theban necropolis), was borrowed from 
tlic very ancient deity Oulo (Buto); the semblance cf a .snake 
became so characteristic of female divinities that even the 
word ” goddess ” was written v/ith the hieroglyph of a snake. 
Other animal shapes particularly affected by godde.s.s(‘s were 
those of a lioness (Saklimi, Pakhe) or a cow (Hathor, Isis). The 
primitive animal gods are not to be confused with the animal 
forms ascribed to many cosmic deities ; thus when the sun-god 
Re was pictured as a .scaral)aeus, or dung-beetle, rolling its ball 
of dung behind it, this was certainl}' mere poetical imagery. 
Or else a cosmic god might assume an animal shape tlirough 
assimilation with some tribal god, as when Re was identified 
with Horus and therefore depicted as a falcon. 

With the advance of civilization and the transformation of tlic 
tribal gods into national divinities, the beliefs held about them 
must have become less crude. At a very early date tlie anthropo- 
morphizing tendency caused the animal deities to be represented 
with human bodies, though as a rule they retained their animal 
heads ; so in the case of Seth as early as the Ilnd Dynasty. 
The other gods carry their primitive fetishes in their hands (like 


Neith, who is depicted holding arrows) or on their heads (so 
Nefertem [IphthimisJ with his lotus-flower). At tlie same time 
the gods began to acquire human personalities. In a few 
instances this may have come about by the emphasizing of a 
really primitive trait ; as when the wolf Ophois, in consonance 
with the predatory nature of that animal, developed into a 
god of war. In other cases the transitional steps are shrouded 
in mystery ; we do not know, for example, why the ibis Thoth 
subsequently became the patron of the fine arts, the inventor 
of writing, and the scribe of the gods. But the main factor in 
this evolutionary process was undoubtedly the formation of 
myths, which brought gods of independent origin into relation 
with one another, and thus imbued them with human ])assions 
and virtues. Here dim historic recollections often determined 
the features of the story, and in one famous legend that knits 
together a group of gods all seemingly local in origin we can 
still faintly trace how the tale arose, was added to, and finally 
crystallized in a coherent form. 

Osiris was a wise and beneficent king, who reclaimed the 
ICgyptians from savagery, gave them laws and taught them handi- 
crafts. 'ITic prosperous reign of Osiris was brought to a premature 
close by the machinations of his wicked brother Seth, who witli 
seventy-two fellow-conspirators invited him to a banquet, in- 
duced him to enter a cunningly-wrouglil coffin made exactly to 
his measure, then shut down the lid and Ciist the chest inlo the 
Nile. Isis, the faitliful wife of Osiris, set forth in search of her 
dead husband’s body, and after long and adventure-fraught 
wandcrijigs, succeeded in recovering it and bringing it back 
to Egypt. Then while she was absent visiting her son Horus 
in the city of Buto, Seth once more gained possession of the 
corpse, cut it into fourteen pieces, ancl scattered them all over 
Egypt. But Isis collected the fragments, nnd wherever one was 
found, buried it with due honour ; or, according to a different 
account, she joined the liml>s tc^fether l.\v \'irlne of iier magical 
powers, and the slain Osiris, thus resurrected, hencefortli reigned 
as king of the dead in the nether world. When Horns grew 
up he set out to avenge his father's murder, and after terrilde 
struggles finally conquered and dispossessed his wit.ked uncle ; 
or, as another version relates, the combatants were separated by 
Thoth, and Egypt divided btftween them, the northern part 
falling to Horus and the southern to Seth. Sucli is the story 
as told by Plutarch, with certain additions and modifications 
from older native sources. There existed, how'cver, a very ancient 
tradition according to which Horus and Seth were hostile brothers, 
not nephew and uncle ; and mimy considerations may be urged 
in support of the thesis which regards their struggles as reminis- 
ccnce.s of wars between two prominent tribes or confederations 
of tribes, one of which wonshipped the falcon .Horus while the 
other had tlie okapi (?) Seth as its patron and champion. 'The 
Horus-tribes w’ere tlie victors, and it w^as from them that the 
dynastic line sprang ; hence the Pharaoh always bore the name 
of Horus, and represented in his own hallowed person the ancient 
tribal deity. Of Osiris we can only state that he was originally 
the local "god of Biisiris, whatever further characteristics he 
primitively possessed being quite obscure. Isis was perliaps the 
local goddess of Buto, a town not far distant from Busiris ; 
this geographical proximity would suffice to explain her con- 
nexion with Osiris in the tale. A legend now arose, we know 
not how or why, which made Seth tlie brother and murderer of 
Osiris ; and this led to a fusion of the Horus-Seth and the Seth- 
Isis-Osiris nwU'fs. llie relationsliips had now to be readjusted, 
and the most popular view recognized Horus as the son and 
avenger of Osiris. The more ancient account survived, however, 
in the myth tluit Osiris, Homs, Seth, Isis and Nephthys (a 
goddess who plays but a min(»r part in the Osiris cycle) were all 
children of the earth-god Kcb and the sky-goddess Nut, born on 
the five consecutive days added on at the end of the year (the 
so-called epagomenal days). Later generations reconciled these 
contradictions by assuming the existence of two Horuses, one, 
the brother of Osiris, Seth and Isis, being named Haroeris, i.e. 
Horus the elder, while the other, tlie child of Isis and Osiris, was 
called Harpocrates, i,e, Horus the child. 
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The second main class of di\-mities that entered into the 
composition of the Egyptian pantheon was duo to that innate 
CoMmie universal speculative bent wliich seeks, and never 

explanation of the facts of the external 
world. Behind the great natural phenomena that they 
perceived all around them, the Egyptians, like other primitive 
folk, postulated the existence of divine wills not dissimilar 
in kind to their own, though vastly superior in power. Chief 
among these cosmic deiti(\s was the sun-god Re, whose supremacy 
seemed predestined under the cloudless sky of Egypt, The 
oldest conceptions represented Re as sailing across the heavens 
in a ship called “ Manzet/’ ** th(' Imrk of the dawn ; at sunset 


he stepped aboard another vessel named “ Mesenktet, the 
bark of the dusk,” which bore him back from west to east 
during the night. Later theories symbolized Re in many 
different ways. For som<j he was identical with Ilorus, and then 
he was falcon-headed and was called Hor-okhti, the ilorus of 
the horizons. Others pictured him to themselves as a tiny 
infant in the early dawn, as full-grown at noon, and as an infirm 
old man in the evening. When th(^ sky was imagined as a cow, 
he was a calf horn anew everv' morning. The moon was a male 
deity, who likewise fared a('ross the heavens in a boat ; hence 
he was often named Chons, “ the sailor.” 'Hie ibis-god Thoth 
was early identified with the moon. The stars and planets 
were likewise gods. Among them the bright star Sirius was 
held in special esteem ; it was a goddess Sothis (Soiwle), often 
identified by the Egyptians with Isis. The constellations that 
seemed unceasingly to sj>eed across the sky were named ” the 
never-resting ones,” and the circumpolar stars, which never 
sink beneath the horizon, were known as ” the impcrisliables.” 
Concerning earth and sky there W(‘rtj nuiny different opinions. 
Some thought that the sky was a goddess Nut, whom the god 
Show held aloof from her husband Keb the earth, on whose back 
the plants and trees grew. Others believed in a celestial ocean, 
personified under the mime of Nun, over which the heavenly 
bodies sailed in boats. At a later date the sky was held to be a 
cow (Ilathor) whose four feel stood firm upon the soil \ or else 
a vast face, in which the right eye was the sun and the left eye 
the moon. Alongside these fanciful conceptions there existed 
a more sober view, according to which the earth was a long 
oval plain, and the sky an iron roof supported by the tops of 

mountains or by four pillars IJIJ cardinal points. 

Beneath the ground lay a dark and mysterious region, now con- 
ceived as an inverse heaven (Nenet), now as a vast series of 
caverns whose gates were guarded bj^ demons. This nether 
world was known as the Duat (Dat, Tci), and through it passed 
the sun on his journey during the hours of night ; here too, as 
many thought, dwelt the dead and their king Osiris. That great 
natural feature of Egypt, the Nile, was of course one of the gods ; 
his name was Hapi, and a.s a sign of his fecundity he liad long 
pendulous breasts like a woman. In contradistinction to the 
tribal gods, it rarely happened that the cosmic deities enjoyed 
a cult. But there are a few important exceptions ; Re in 
Heliopolis (here identified with a local god Etom) and in Her- 
monthis ; Hathor at Dendera and elsewhere. Certain of the 
tribal gods early became identified with cosmic divinities, and 
the latter thus became the objects of a cult ; so, for instance, 
the Horns of Edfu was a sun-god, and Thoth in Hermopolis 
Magna was htild to be the moon. 

An extension of the principle tliat created the cosmic gods 
gave rise to a large number of minor deities and demons. Day 
Minor night, the year, the seasons, eternity, and many 

doitioo similar conceptions were each represented by a god 
•ttd or goddess of their own, who nevcrthcles.s possessed 

demons. a, shadowy and doubtful existence. Human 

attributes like Taste, Knowledge, Joy and so forth were likewise 
personified, no less than abstract ideas such as Fate, Destiny 
and others ; rather more clearly defined than the rest was Maat, 
the goddess of Truth and Right, who was fabled to be the daughter 
of Re and may even have had a cult. Certain gods were purely 
functional, that is to say, they appeared at special times to 


perform some appointed task, at the completion of which they 
vanished. Such were Nepri, the god of the com-Jiurvcst ; 
Meskhonit, the goddess who attended every child-bed ; Tail, the 
goddess of weaving. Numberless semi-divine beings had no 
other purpose tlmn to fill out the myths, ns, for instance, the 
chattering apes that greeted the sun-god Kc as he rose above 
the eastern horizon, and the demons who opiuied the gates of 
the nether world at the approach of the setting sun. 

We take this opportunity of mentioning sunclry other divinities 
who wTre later introduced to swell the alnuuly overcrowded 
ranks of the pantlieon. Contact with foreign lands 
brought wdth it several new deities, Baal, Anal and 
Resheph from Syria, and the mis.slia})en dwarf Bes 
from the south ; earlier ihiin these, the Astartc of Byblu.s, 
whom the Egyptians idi^ntificcl with Hathor. In ThelK‘S Am(!no- 
pliis 1. and his spouse Nefertari w^erc w'orshipfxnl as patron gods 
of the necrojiolis many centuries after their death. Two men of 
exceptional wisdom reciuvecl divine honours, and had temples 
of their ow'n in the Ptolemaic period ; these were Imoutlies, 
who hud lived under Zoser of the 1.1 Ird Dynasty , and Amenopliis, 
son of Hapu, a cont(jm})oriiry of tJio third king of the samt> nixmo 
(XVITIth Dyn.). The hill of Sheikh Abd-td-gunia at Thebes 
was looked upon as a particularly holy platH', aivl was revered 
as a goddess. Almost anything that was regarded with awe, 
any object used in the divine ritual could at a given moment 
be envisaged as a deity. Thus tin* boat of Osiris (Ncshcinct) 
and those of the sun-god were go<ldesses ; and various wands 
and sceptres belonging to certain god.s vv(‘n^ imagined as harbour- 
ing the divine being. IVuly it miglit ha^T Ix'en said in ancient 
Egypt : of the making of gods there is no end ! 

For such ordcT as can be discc^rned in the mythological con- 
ceptions of the Egyptians the priesthood was largely responsible^ 
At a very early date the theological school of Heliopolis 
undertook the task of systematizing the gods and the togtcnl 
myths, and it is mainl)^ to them that is due the JCgyptian comhinn^ 
religion us w'e find it in the Pyramid texts. Their in- 
flucncc is particularly consjiicuoiis in the j)rominent place accorded 
to the sun-god Re, and in the creat ion-k'gend that made him the 
father of gods and men. First of all living things was Re ; 
legend told how he arose as a naked babe from a lotus-flower 
that floated on the primeval ocean Nun. Others held the view 
that he crept from an egg that lay on a hill in the midst of a lake 
called I)es(ies ; and a third, more barbarous, tale related his 
obscene act of sclf-procreation. Re became the father of the 
pair of gods wShow and Tefnut (Tphenis), wlio emanated from 
his spittle. They again gave birth to Keb and Nut, from whom 
in their turn sprang Osiris and Seth, Tsis and Nephthy.s. These 
nine gods were together known as the great Ennead or cycle of 
nine. A second series of nine deities, with Ilorus as its first 
member, was invented at the same time or not long afterwards, 
and was called the U\sser Knnead, In later times the theory of 
the Ennead became very popular and was adopted by most of 
the local priesthoods, who substituted their own favourite god 
for Re, sometimes retaining and sometimes changing the names 
of the other eight deities. Thus l(x:aily many different gods 
came to be viewed as the creators of tlui world. Only in two 
instances, however, did a local god ever olitain wide acceptance 
in the capacity of demiurge : Ptah of Mempliis, who was famed 
as an artist and master-builder, and Khnum of Elephantine, 
who was said to have moulded mankind on the plotter’s wheel. 

Already in the Pyramid texts the impiortancc of Osiris almost 
rivals that of Re. His worship does not seem to liavc been duo 
to Heliopolitan influence, and may possibly have been propagated 
by active missionary effort. It is apparently through the funeral 
cult that Osins so early took a firm hold on the imagination of 
the pxjople ; for at a very ancient dale he was identified with 
every dead king, and it needed but a slight extension of this idea 
to make him into a king of the dead^ In later times the moral 
aspect of his tale was doubtless the main cause of its continued 
popularity ; Osiris was named Onnophris, the good Being'* 
far excellence, and Seth was contrasted with him as the author 
and the root of all evil. Still the Egyptians themselves seem 
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to have i)een somewhat at a loss to account for the great venera- 
tion that tliey paid to Osiris. Successive theories interpreted 
him as the god of the earth, as the god of the Nile, as a god of 
vegetation, as a moon-god and as a sun-god ; and nearly every 
one of these theories has been claimed to l)e the primitive truth 
by some scholar or another. 

Nowhere is the conservatism of the Egyptians more clearly 
displayed than in the tenacity with which they clung to the 
old forms of the theology, such as we have essayed to describe. 
Neither the influx of new deities nor the diligence of the priestly 
authors and commentators availed to break down the ciust-iron 
traditions with whicli the compilers of the Pyramid texts were 
already familiar. It is true that with the displacement of the 
capital town certain local deities attained a degree of power 
that, superficially regarded, seems to alter the entire perspective 
of tlie religion. Thus Ammon, originally the obscure local god 
of Thebes, was raised by the Theban monarchs of the Xllth 
and of the XVIIIth to XXTst Dynasties to a predominant 
yiosition never equalled by any other divinity ; and, by similar 
means, Suchos of the Fayum, Ubasti of Bubastis, and Neith of 
Sais, each enjoyed for a short space of time a consideration that 
no other cause would have secured to them. But precisely the 
example of Ammon proves the hopelessness of any attempt to 
change the time-honoured religious creed ; his priests identified 
him with the sun-god Re, whose cult-centre was thus merely 
transferred a few hundred miles to the South. Nor could even 
the violent religious revolution of Akhenaton (Amenophis IV.), 
of which we shall later have occasion to speak, sweep away for 
ever beliefs that had persisted for so many generations. 

But if the facts of the religion, broadly viewed, never under- 
went a change, the interpretation of those facts did so in no 
small degree. The religious books were for the most part written 
in archaic language, which was only imperfectly understood by 
the priests of later times ; and hence great scope was given to 
them to exercise their ingenuity as commentators. By the time 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty some early chapters of the Book of 
the Dead had been provided with a triple commentary. Un- 
fortunately the methods i)ursued were as little reasonable as 
those adopted by the medieval Jewish Rabbis ; instead of tlie 
context being studied as a whole, with a view to the recovery of 
its literal sense, each single verse was considered separately, 
and explained as an allusion to some obscure myth or as cm- 
1 lodying some mystical meaning. Thus so far from simplifying or 
really elucidating the religion, these priestly labours tended rather 
to confuse one legend with another and to efface the personality 
of indi\‘idual gods. The ease with which one god could be 
identified with another is perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of later Egyj)tian theology. There are but few of the greater 
deities who were not at some time or another identified with the 
solar god Re. His fusion with Homs and Etom has already been 
noted; further we find an Ammon-Re, a Sobk-Re, a Khnum-Rc; 
and Month, Onoiiris, Show and Osiris are all described as possess- 
ing the attributes of the sun. Ptah was early a.ssimilated to 
the sepulchral gods Sokaris and Osiris, Pairs of deities whose 
personalities are often blended or interchanged are Ilathor and 
Nut, Sakhmi and Pakhe, Seth and Apophis. So too in Abydos, 
his later home, Osiris was identified with Khante-Amentiu 
(Khentamenti, Khentamenthes), “ the chief of those who are 
in the West,” a name that was given to a vaguely-conceived but 
widely-venerated divinity mler of the dead. Many factors helped 
in the process of assimilation. The unity of the state was largely 
influential in bringing about the suppression of loc.al differences 
of l)elief. The less important priesthoods were glad to enhance 
the reputation of the deity they served by identifying him 
with some more important god. And the mystical l>ent of the 
Egyptians found satisfaction in the multiplicity of forms that 
their gods could assume ; among the favourite epithets which 
the hymns apply to divinities are such as ** mysterious of shapes,’* 
** multiple of faces.” 

ITie goal towards which these tendencies verged was mono- 
theism ; and though this goal was only once, and then quite 
ephemerally, reached, still the monotheistic idea was at most 


periods, so to speak, in the air. Sometimes the qualities com- 
mon to all the gods were abstracted, and the resultant notion 
spoken of as “ the god.” At otlier times, and especially 
in the hymns addressed to some divinity, all other 
gods were momentarily forgotten, and he was eulogized teiJenlr- 
as ** the only one,” ” the supreme,” and so forth. 

Or else several of the chief deities were consciously combined 
and regarded as different emanations or aspects of a Sole Being ; 
thus a Ramesside hymn begins with the words Three are all 
the gods, Ammon, Re and Ptah,” and then it is shown how these 
three gods, each in his own particular way, gave expression and 
effect to a single divine purpose. 

For a brief period at the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty a real 
monotheism, as exclusive as that of Judaism or of Islam, was 
adopted as the state religion of Eg^^pt. The young 
Pharaoh Amenophis IV. seems to have been fired by 
genuine fanatical enthusiasm, though j)olitical motives, 
as well as doctrinal considerations, may have prompted him in 
the planning of his religious revolution (see also § History). 
The Theban god Ammon-Re was then supreme, and the ever- 
growing power of his priesthood may well have inflamed tlie 
jealousy of their Heliopolitan rivals. Amenophis began his reign 
in Thebes as an adherent of the traditional faith, but after a 
few years he abandoned that town and built a new capital for 
his god Aton 200 m. farther north, at a place now called Ki 
Amarna. The new deity was a personification of the sun’s disk. 
The name Re was suppressed, as too intimately associated with 
that of Ammon ; and Ammon, together with all the other gods, 
was put to the ban. Amenophis even changed his own name, 
of which the name of Ammon formed an element, to Akhenaton, 

the brilliancy of the Aton,” and the capital was called Khitaton, 
” The Horizon of the Aton.” The new dogmas were known as 
” the Teaching,” and their tenets, as revealed in the poems 
composed in honour of the Aton, breathe the purest and most 
exalted monotheistic spirit. The movement had, no doubt, met 
with serious opposition from the very start, and the reaction soon 
set in. The immediate successors of Akhenaton strove to follow 
in his footsteps, but the conservative nature of Egypt quickly 
asserted itself. Not sixty years after the accession of Akhenaton, 
his city was abandoned, its rulers branded as heretics, and the 
old religion restored in Thebes as completely as if the Aton had 
never existed. 

Having thus failed to become rational, Egyptian theolog\- 
took refuge in learning. The need for a more spiritual and intel- 
lectual interpretation of the pantlu=^()n still remained, anti gave 
rise to a number of theological sciences. The names of the gods 
and the places of their worship were catalogued and classified, 
and manuals were devoted to the topography of mytliological 
regions. Much ingenuity was expended on the development of a 
history of the gods, the groundwork of which had been laid in 
much earlier times. Re was not only the creator of the world, 
but he was also the first king of Egypt. He was followed on the 
throne by the other eight members of his Ennead, then by the 
lesser Ennead and by other gods, and finally by the so-called 
“ worshippers of Horus.” The latter were not wholly mythical 
personages, though they were regarded as demigods (Manetho 
calls them “ the dead,” vtKvt ^) ; they have been shown to be 
none other than the dim rulers of the predynastic age. The 
Pharaohs of the historic period were thus divine, not only by 
virtue of their connexion with Horus (see above), but also as 
descendants of Re ; and the king of Egypt was called “ the 
good god ” during his lifetime, and ** the great god ” after his 
death. The later religious literature is much taken up with the 
mythical and semi-mythical dynasties of kings, and the priests 
compiled, with many newly-invented details, the chronicles of 
the wars they were supposed to have waged. 

In a similar manner, the ethical and allegorical methods of 
interpretation came into much greater prominence towards the 
end of the New Kingdom. The Osirian legend, as we have 
already seen, was early accepted as symbolizing the conflict 
between good and evil. So too the victories of Re over the seipent 
named Apophis were more or less clearly understood as a simile of 
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the antithetical nature of light and darkness. In one text at least 
as ancient as the XVIIIth Dynasty (the copy that wc have dates 
only from the Ethiopian period) an ingenious attempt 
tf#v#/op. made to represent Ptah as the source of all life : 
mentt. f^*om him, it is said, emanated Horns as ** heart or 
“ mind ” and Thoth as “ tongue,*’ and through the 
conjoint action of these two, the mind conceiving the design 
and the tongue uttering the creative command, all gods and 
men and l)easts obtained their being. Of this kind of speculation 
much more must have existed than has reached us. It is 
doubtless such explanations as these that the (jrecks had in 
view when they praised the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians ; 
and in the classical period similar semi-philosophical interpreta- 
tions altogether supplanted, among the learned at least, the naive 
literal beliefs of earlier times. Plutarch in his treatise on Tsis 
and Osiris well exemplifies this standpoint : for him every god 
and every rite is symbolic of some natural or moral truth. 

The final stages of the Egyptian religion are marked by a 
renewed popularity of all its more barbarous elements. Despair- 
ing, as it would seem, of discovering the higher wisdom that the 
more philosophic of the priests supposed that religion to concc«al, 
the simpler-minded sought lo work out their own salvation by 
restoring the worship of the gods to its most primitive forms. 
Hence came the fanatical revival of animal-worship which led 
to feud and bloodshed between neighbouring towns — a feature of 
Egyptian religion that at once amused and scandalized con- 
temporary (^r(^ok and T.atin authors (Pint. De lside,*j 2 ; Juv. xv, 
33). Neverthel:.;ss Egyptian cults, and particularly tho.se of 
Serapis and Isis, found welcome acceptance on European soil ; 
and the shrines of Egyptian deities were established in all the 
great cities of the Roman Empire. Serapis was a god imported 
bv the first Ptolemy from Sinope on the lUack Sea, who soon lost, 
his own identity by assimilation with Osiris-Apis, the bull revered 
in Memphis. Far down into the Roman age the worship of Serapis 
persisted and flourished, and it was only when the Serapeum of 
Alexandria was razed to tlie ground by order of '.rheodosius the 
Great (a.i). 391) that the death-blow of the old Egyptian religion 
wa.s struck. 

Notes arc here added on some divinities wlio liave n*ceiv(’d in- 
adequate or no attention in the preceding pages. For information 
as to Ammon, Anubis, Apis, Pes, Buba.stis, Bnto, Isis and Thoth, 
refei’cnce must be made to the hoecial articles on these gods. 

.AiiSAiMiES, in Egyptian Harsha/ef “ he wlio is upon his Jake,” the 
ram-headed god of Heracleopolis Magna, gained an ephemeral 
importance during the IXth Dynasty, which arose from hi.s town. 
Outwardly, he rescml>les Khiuim. Little is known about him, and 
lie is seldom mentioned. The burial-place of hi.s priest.s in later 
times was in 1004 diwco> ered at .Abusir el Mcleq. 

('HONS, “ he who travels by boat,” perhaps origdnally a mere 
epithet of the» moon-god loh or Thoth, is cliiefly familiar as the third 
member of the? 'l'hc?l>an triad. As sucli he is represented as a youthful 
god, wearing a skull-cap surmounted by the moon. His cult was 
revived a.nd h< eamc; popular in Ptolemaic times. A curious story 
about Ibe sending of his statm? to M(‘sopotainia to heal a daughUT 
of the king of Bakhtan is related upon a stele that purports to date* 
from the Kamesside period : it has been proved to be a pious fraud 
invented by the priests not earlier than the Greek period. 

Hathor, whose name means ” house of Horns, was at all times 
a very important deity. She is depicted as a cow, or with a broad 
human coimtcnancc, the cow’s cars just showing from under a 
massive wig. Probably at first a goddess of the sky, she is early 
mentioned in connexion with Re. 1-ater she was often identified 
with Isis, and her name was used to designate foreign goddesses 
like those of Puoni and Byblus. Unlike most cosmic deities, she 
was worshipped in many localities, chief among whicli was Dcndera, 
where her magnificent temple, of Ptolemaic date, still stands. ” The 
seven iiathors ” is a name given to certain fairies, who appeared 
.shortly after the birth of an infant, and predicted his future. 

Khni;m or Khnoum, a ram-headed god, whose? principal place of 
worship wa.s the island of Elephantine (there associated with Satis 
and Anukis), but also revered elsewhere, e,g, together with Nebtu 
in Esna. He enjoyed great repute as a creator, and was supposed 
to use the jjotter’s wheel for the purpose. 4 11 this capacity he is 
.sometime.s accompanied by the frog-headed goddess Hckct. 

Month, a hawk-headed god of the Thobaid : in Thebes itself his 
cuU was superseded by that of Ammon, but it persisted in Hcr- 
monthis. He was often given the solar attributes, and was credited 
as a great wan-ior. 

Min, the god of Coptos and Panopolis (Akhmim), s(?ems to have 
been earlv looked upon as a deity of the liarvest and crops. His 


cult dates from the earliest times. Represented as ithyphallic, with 
two tall j)lumt‘s on his head, the right arm iqiraisetl and bearing a 
scourge. In old tinu's ho is identified with Jlorus: later Ammon 
was confused with him, and depich'd in his iiniigt'. 

.Ni'X'iihf.t (Nekhbi, Nekhebi), the vulture-godde.ss of El Kab, 
Called Hileithyia by the Greeks. She gained an ascendancy as 
patroness of the south at the time when tht‘ two kingdoms were 
striving for the mastery. It is as such, in ojqiosition io Biilo the 
goddess of the north, lliat she is most often named 011 tlie monuments. 

Neith, tlie very ancient and imiiortaiit godde.ss of Sais, the (ircf'k 
Athene, On the earliest monuments she is n‘]iresented bv a sliic hl 
transfixed by arrows. Later she wears the crown ol bower l^gvpl, 
and ca.rric.s in her liands a liow and arrows, a sign of Iut warlike 
cliaracttT. In the XXVIth Dynasty, when a line of Pharaohs sprang 
from Sais, she regained a prominent position, and was gi\(‘ii many 
cosmogonic attnbute.s, including the title of mother of Re. 

NiceirriiYs, the si-ster of Osiris and wife of Seth, daughhT of Keh 
and Nut, plays a considerable role in the Osiris story. She sided 
with Tsis and aided her to bring Osiris back to life. Isis and Ne])h1 hys 
are often mentioned togeth(‘r as ]irotectro.sses of the d«‘ail. 

Onouris, Egyptian /iw-Awri, ” .sky-bearer,” the god of 'Ihinis. 
Later identified with Shu (Show ), w ho holds heaven and earth apart. 

pTAii, the Hephaestus of the Greeks, a demiurgic and creative 
god, special patron of hand-workers and artisiiiis. Worshipped in 
Memphis, he perhap.s ow^d hi.s importance more to the ]>()litieal 
jirominence of that town than to anything else. ll(* was early 
ideiititied with an ancient but ob.scuri* gotl 'J'eneii, and further wilii 
the sepulchral deity Sokaris. He is reiuesenlial either as a elo.seiy 
enshrouded figure whose protruding hands grasp a composite sceptre, 
the whole standing on a pedestal within a shrine; or else as a 
misshapen dwarf. 

Sakhmi, a lion-headed goddess of W'ar and strile, who.se name 
signifies the mighty. She was worshipjied at batopolis (Ksiia), but; 
al.so at; a late date as a member of the Memiihite l»ia<l, with Ptali 
as hii.sband and Nelertein (Iphlhimis) as son: often, too, confounded 
with TIbasti. 

Sinn (Egyptian Sfjl, Sth or St.^), by the (ins'ks calhsl 'lyphon, 
w'as depicted as an anim.d ^ 1 that has been compared with the 


jerboa l>y .some, and with the okapi l»y otlu'rs, but which the 
Egyptians them.yclve.s occasionally conceived to be nothing but a 
badly drawn ass. In historic limes his cult was cek'brated at 'I'anis 
ami Oml)Os. He regained a certain prestige as god ol th<' llyksos 
rulers, ami two IMiaraohs of th(‘ XlXth Dynasty derivisl llu'ir naim? 
Sethoj; (Seti) from him. But, g(?nt?rally speaking. In? was a.bominati'd 
as a j)ow'er of evil, ami his iignire w-as often oblitcratvd on the monu- 
ments. He is named in similes as a great warrior, and as .such and 
” son of Nut ” he is identiri(‘d vdth the Syrian Baal. 

4. The Divine Cult . — Tn tho midst of every town rose the 
temple of the local gofl, a stately building of stone, strongly 
contrasting with tin; mud and plaster hou.ses in which oven the 
wealt.hie.st Egyptians dw'cll. It was called the “ hou.se of the god ” 


(10^) , and in it llic deity was supposed to reside, attended 
by his “ servants ” the priests. There was indeed a r.(!rtairi 


justification for this contention, even when a contrary theory 
assigned to the divinity a place in the sky, as in the case of the 
lunar divinity Thoth ; for in the inmost sanctuary stood a statue 
of the god, which .served as his representative for the fiurjioses 
of the cult. Originally each temple was dedicated to one god 
only ; but it early became usual to associate with him a mate of 
the opposite sex, besides a third deity who might be represented 
either as a second wife or as a child. As examples of such triads, 
as they are called, may be mentioned that of Thebes, consisting 
of Ammon, Miit and Chons, father, mother and child ; and as 
tyffical of the other kind, where i god was accompanied by two 
goddesses, that of Jilephantino, consisting of Khnum, Satis and 
Anukis. The needs of the god were much the same as those 
of mortals ; no more than they could he dispcn.se with food and 
drink, clothes for his apparel, ointment for his limbs, and music 
and dancing to rejoice his heart. The only difference was that 
the divine statue was half-consciously recognized as a lifeless 
thing that required carefully regulated rites and ceremonies to 
enable it to enjoy the good things offered lo it. Early every 
morning the officiating priest proceeded to the holy of holies, 
after the preliminaries of purification had cleansed him from 
any miasma that might interfere with the efficacy of the riles. 
Then with the prescribed gestures, and reciting appropriate 
formulae all the while, he broke the seal upon the door of the 
shrine, loosed the bolts, and at last stood face to face with the 
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god. There followed a series of prostrations and adorations, 
culminating in the offering of a small image of Maat, the goddess 
of IVuth. This seems to have? lx?cn the psychological moment 
of the entire service : hitherto the statue had been at best a 
god in possf^ ; now the sv mbolical act placed him in possession 
of all his faculties, he was a god in truth, and could participate 
like any mortal in the food and luxuries that his servants put 
before him. 'J’lie dail>* ceremony closed with ablutions, anoiiit- 
ings and a bountiful feast of bread, geese, beer and oxen ; having 
taken his fill of these, the god returned to his shrine until the 
next morning, when the ritULil was renewed. The words that 
aeconipanied the manual gestures are, in the rituals tliat have 
come down to us, wliolls* dominated by the myth of Osiris : 
it is often hard to discern much ('onnexion hetw^een the acts and 
the formulae recited, l.)ut the main thought is clearly that the 
priest represents Horus, the pious son of the dead divinity 
Osiris. That this conception is very old is proved by the fact 
that even in the Pyramid texts “ tlie eye of Ilorus ” is a synonym 
for all offerings : an ancient tale of which only shreds have 
reached us related how Seth had torn the eye of Ilorus from 
him, though not before he himself had suffered a still more 
serious muLilalion ; and by some means, we know not how, the 
restoration of the eye w’as instrumental in bringing about the 
vindication of Osiris. As to the manual rites of the daily cult, 
all that can lufre 1)C said is that incense, purifications and anoint- 
ings with \'arious oils pla\ ed a large pari ; the sacrifices consisted 
chiefl\' of slaughtered oxen and geese ; burnt off(?rings were a 
very late innovation. 

At an early date tlie rites practised in the various temples 
were confonra^d to a common pattern. This holds good not only 
for the daily ritual, but also h>r many festivals that were (!elc- 
brated on the same da>' throughout the wliole lenglli cjf the land. 
Such were the cal(‘ndrical feasts, called “ the beginnings of the 
seasons,” and including, for exam])lc, the: monthly and half- 
monthl)' festivals, that of the New \'t!ar and that of the rising 
of Sirius (Sothis). But there were also local feast days like that 
of Neith in Sais (Hdt. ii. 6:3) or that of Ammon in southern Opi 
(Luxor). These doubtless had a more individual character, and 
often celebrated some incident supposed to have occurred in the 
lifetime of the god. Someiimcs, us in the case of the feast of 
Osiris in Abydos, a veritable drama would be en:icte{l, in which 
the whole history of tluj god, his suff(?rings and final triumph 
were represented in niimic form. At other limes the ceremonial 
was more mysterious and symbvilical, as in the feast of the 

raising of the Ded-column ^ when a column of the kind was 

drawn by cords into an uj>right position. But the most common 
feature of these hol>' days wa.s the procession of the god, when he 
was carried on the shoulders of the priests in his divine boat far 
beyond the precincts of his temple ; sometimes, inck^ed, even to 
another town, where he paid a visit to the god of the place. 
These occasions were public holidays, and passed amid great 
rejoicings. The climax was reached when at a given moment 
the curtains of the slirine placed on the boat were withdrawn, 
and the god was re\’ealed to the ej’cs of th<‘ awe-struck multitude. 
Music and dancing formed part of the fe.stival rites. 

As with the riles and ciTemonies, so also the temples were 
early modelled upon a (?omrnon type. Lofty enclosure walls, 
Lulorned witli scenes from the victorious campaigns 
emp Pharaoh, shut off the sacred buildings from the 

surrounding streets. A small gateway between two massive 
towers or pylons gave admittance to a .spacious forecourt open 
to the sk\', into which the people were allowed to enter at least on 
feast days. Farther on, separated from the forecourt by smaller 
though still massive pylons, lay a hypostyle hall, so called from 
its covered colonnades ; this hall was used for al! kinds of 
processions. Behind the hypostyle hall, to which a second 
similar one might or might not be added, came the holy of holies, 
a dark narrow chamber where the god dwelt ; none but the 
priests were admitted to it. All around lay the storehouses that 
cor.tained the treasures of the god and the appurtenances of the 
divine ritual. The temples of the earliest times were of course 


far more primitive than this : from the pictures that are all that 
is now loft to indicate their nature, they seem to have been little 
more than huts or sheds in which the image of the god was kept. 
One temple of a type different from that above described has 
survived at Abusir, where it has been excavated by German 
explorers. It was a splendid edifice dedicated to the sun-god 
Re by a king of the Vth Dynasty, and was proliably a close 
copy of the famous temple of Heliopolis. The most conspicuous 

feature was a huge obelisk on a broad superstructure ^ : the 

obelisk always remained closely connected with the solar worship, 
and probably took the place of the innermost .shrine and statue 
of other temples. The greater part of the sanctuary was left 
uncovered, as best befitted a dwelling-place of the sun. Outside 
its walls there was a huge brick model of the solar ]>ark in which 
the god daily traversed the iieavens. 

As the power of the Pharaohs increased, the maintenance of 
the cult became one of the most important affairs of state. The 
most illuistrious monarchs prided themselves no less on the build- 
ings tliey raised in Jionour of tlie gods than on the siicc: ..sful 
wars they waged : indeed the wars won a religious .significance 
tlirough the gradual elevation of the god of the capital to god 
of the nation, and a Itirge part of the spoils was considered '‘.he 
rightful perquisite of the latter. ( oiinlless were the riches th :t 
the kings heaped ujxm the gods in the hope of i)eing recjuited 
with lung life and prosperity on ihe throne of the dving. It 
became the theory that the len\ples were the gifts of the Pliaraoh 
to liis fathers the gods, and therefore in the scenes of Ihc cult 
that adorn the inner walls it is always he who is depicted as 
performing the ceremonies. As a matter of fact the pri .stlioods 
were much more independent than was allowed to 
appcjar. Sne('essive grants of land placed no Miiall 
portion of the entire country in their hands, and the prhata, 
administration of the temple estates gave employment 
to a large number of officials and serfs. In the New Kingdom 
the miglU of the? 'rheban god Ammon gradually i)ecamc a. serious 
menace to the throne; in the reign of Ramcscs III. lie could 
lx)a.st of more than 80,000 dependants, and more than 400,000 
cattle. It is not surprising that a f(‘w generations Ud\.r the liigh 
priests of Ammon supplanted the Pharaohs altogether and 
founded a dynasty of their own. 

At no period did the priests form a caste that was quite 
distinctly separated from the laity. In early times the feudal 
lords were themselves the chief priests of the local tem;;lc,s. 
Under them stood a number of subordinate priests, both pro- 
fe.ssional and lay. Among the former were the hher^heh^ a 
learned man cntrustc’d with the conduct of the ceremonies, and 
the “ divine fathers,” whose functions are obscure. The lay 
priests were divided into four classes that undertook the manage- 
ment of the temple in alternate months ; their collective name 
was the ‘‘ hour-priesthood.” Perhaps it was to them that the 
often recurring title oueh, “ the pure,” should properly be 
restricted, though strict rules as to perso.nal purity, dress and 
diet were demanded of all priests. The personnel of the temple 
was completed by various subordinate officials, doorkeepers, 
attendants and slaves. In the New Kingdom the leading priests 
were more frequently mere clerics than tlieretofore, though for 
instance the high priest of Ammon was often at the same time 
the vizier of southern Fg}q3t. In some places the highest priests 
bore special names, such as the Ouer maa, ” the Great Seer,” 
of Rc in Heliopolis, or the Khorp himei, ” chief artificer,” of the 
Memphite Ptah. Women could also hold priestly rank, though 
apparently in early times only in the sendee of goddesses ; 
“ priestess of Hatlior ” is a frequent title of well-born ladies in 
the Old Kingdom. At a later date many wealthy dames held 
the office of “ musicians ” {shemat) in the various temples. 
In the service of the Theban Ammon tw^o priestesses called “ the 
Adorer of the God ” and tlie “ AVife of the God ” occupied veiy 
influential positions, and towards the Saite period it was hy no 
means unusual for the king to secure these offices for his daughters 
and so to strengthen his own royal title. 

5. The Dead and their Cult . — While the worship of the gods 
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tended more and more to become a monopoly of the state and 
the priests, and provided no adequate outlet for the religious 
cravings of the people tiiemselves, this deficiency was amply 
supplied by the care which they bestowed upon their dead: 
the Egyptians stand alone among the nations of the world in 
the elaborate precautionci which they took to secure their own 
welfare beyond the tomb. The belief in immortality, or perhaps 
rather the incapacity to grasp the notion of complete annihilation, 
is traceable from the very earliest times : the simplest graves 
of the prehistoric period, when the corpses were committed to the 
earth in sheepskins and reed mats, seldom lack at least a few 
poor vases or articles of toilet for use in the hereafter. In 
proportion as the prosperity of the land increased, mid the 
advance of civilization afforded the technical means, so did 
these primitive burials give place to a more lavish funereal 
equipment. Tombs of brick with a single chamber were suc- 
ceeded by tombs of stone with several chambers, until they really 
merited the name of houses of eternity that the Egyptians 
gave to them. The conception of the tomb as the residence of 
the dead is the fundamental notion that underlies all the ritual 
observances in connexion with the dead, just as the idea of the 
temple as the dwelling-place of the god is the basis of thi? divine 
cult. The parallelism between the attitude of the Egyptians 
towards tlie dead and their attitude towards the gods i:: so 
striking that it ought never to be lost sight of : nothing can 
illustrate, it better than the manner in which the Osirian doctrines 
came to permeate both kinds of cult. 

'I’he general scheme of Egyptian tombs remained the same 
throughout the whole of the dynastic period, though there were 
many variations of detail. By preference they were 
** built in the Western desert, the Amenle, near the 
place where tlic sun was seen to go to rest, and which seemed 
the natural entrance to the nether world. A deep pit led down 
to the sepulchral chamber where the dead man was deposited 
amid the funereal furniture destined for his use ; and no device 
was neglected that might enable him to rest here undisturbed. 
This aim is particularly conspicuous in the pyramids, the gigantic 
tombs which the Pharaolis of the Old Kingdom constructed for 
themselves : the passages that lead to the burial cliamber were 
bfcirred at intervals by vast granite blocks, and the narrow 
opening that gave access to them was hidden from view beneath 
the stone casing of the pyramid sides. Quite separate u*oin 
this part of the tomb lay the rooms employed for the cult of 
the dead : their walls were often adorned with pictures from the 
earthly life of the deceased, which it was hoped he might still 
continue to enjoy after death. The innermost chamber was the 
chapel proper ; on its western side was sculptured an imitation 
door for the dead man to pass through, when he wished to 
participate in the offerings brought by pious relatives. It was 
of course only the few who could afford elaborate tombs of the 
kind : the poor had to make shift with an unpretentious grave, 
in which the c()r{)se was placed enveloped only by a few rags or 
enclosed in a rough wooden coffin. 

The utmost care was taken to preserve the body itself from 
decay. Before the time of the Middle Kingdom it l)ecame usual 
for the rich to have their bodies embahned. The 
“^“tes tines were removed and i>laced in four vases (the 
bttriMi. so-called C-anopic jars) in which they were supposed to 
enjoy the protection of liie four sons of Horus, the 
man-headed Mesti, the ape-hcaded Hapi, the jackal Duamutef 
and the falcon Kebhsenuf. The corpse was treated with natron 
and asphalt, and wound in a copious swathing of linen bandage, 
with a mask of linen and stucco on the face. The “ mummy 
llius prepared was then laid on its side like i sleeper, the head 
supported by a head-rest, in a sarcophagus of wood or stone. 
The operations in connexion with the mummy grow more and 
more elaborate towards the end of the Pharaonic period : 
already in the New Kingdom the wealthiest persons had their 
mummies laid in several coffins, each of which was gaudily 
painted with mythological scenes and inscriptions. The costliest 
process of emlxilmment lasted no less than seventy days. Many 
superstitious rites liad to I>e observed in the course of the process : 


a late book has preserved to us the magiail formulae that were 
repeated by the wise hher-heh priest (who in the necropolis 
performed the function of larichcutcs, “ embalmer as each 
bandage was applied. 

A large number of uteasils, articles of furniture and the like 
were placed in the burial-chamber for tlic use of the dead — ^jors, 
weapons, mirrors, and even chairs, musical instruments and wigs. 
In the early times statuettes of servants, representiiig them as 
engaged in their various functions (brewers, bakers, Ci:c,), were 
included for the same purpose ; they were supposed to perform 
their menial functions for their deceased lord in the future life. 
In the Middle Kingdom these are gradually replucHxl by small 
models of the mummy itself, and the belief arose that wlien their 
owner was called upon to perform any distasteful work in tiio 
nether world, they would answer to his name and do the task 
for him. The later «y/fffZ»/f-llgures, little statuettes of wood, 
stone or faience, of which several hundreds are often found in a 
single torn!.), are confused survivals of both of the earlier cla.sses 
of statuettes. Still more important than all such funereal 
objects arc the books that were plac(Hl in the grave for tl»e use 
of the dead : in the pyramids they ai*e written on the walls oi 
the sepulchral chaml)er and the passages leading to it ; in the 
Middle Kingdom usually inscribed on the inner sides of tlu) 
sarcophagus ; in hUer limes contained in rolls of papyrus. 
7'Iie Pyramid texts and the Book of the Dead are the most im- 
portant of these, and ieacli us much about the dangers and 
needs that attended the dead man h(‘yond the tomb, and 
about the majmer in which it was thought they could Im 
counteracted. 

The burial ceremony itself must Imvc been an imjx)sing 
.spectacle, In many r‘as(\s tlie numimy had to be conveyed acros-s 
the Nile, and boats were gaily decked out for Uiis purpose. 
On the western bank a stately processii)n conducted the deceased 
to his last resting-places At the door of the tomb the final 
ceremonies were ptirf()rnK!d ; they deniaiided a (:onsid(Tal)le 
number of actors, chief among whom were the ic;w-priest and tlie 
kher-hch priest. It was a veritabU? drama that was here cnacUsd, 
and recalled in its incidents the story of Osiris, the divine proto- 
type of aJl successive generations of the Egyptian dead. 

However carefully the j)reliminary riUis of embalmment and 
burial might have been performed, howcvijr sumptuous tho 
tomb wherein the dead man reposed, he was never- 
thcless almost entirely at the mercy of ll)c living for 
his welfare in tiie other world : he was as dependent on a con- 
tinued cult on the part of the surviving members of his family 
as the gods were dependent on the constant attendance of their 
priests. That portion of a man’s individuality which required, 
even after death, food and drink, and the satisfaction of sensuou.s 
needs, was called by the Egyptians the ka, and represented in 

hieroglyphs l)y the uplifted hands IJ. This ka was supposed 

to be born together with the person to whom it belonged, and 
on the very rare occasions when it is d(*f)icted, wears his exact 
semblance. The conception of this jisychical entity is too vaguely 
formulated by the Egyptians and too foreign to modern thought 
to admit of exact translation ; of the many renderings that 
have }x*cn proposed, perhaps “ double is the most suitable. 
At all events the ka has to be distingui.shud from the soul, tlie bat 

(in hieroglyphs or wliich was of more tangible nature, 

and might be descried hovering around the tomb in the form of a 
bird or in some other shape ; for it was thought that the soul 
might assume what shajje it would, if the funerary rites had been 
duly attended to. The gods bad tlieir ka and bat, and the forms 
attributed to the latter are surprising ; thus we read that the 
soul of the sky Nun is Re, that of Osiris the Goat of Mendes, 
the souls of Sobk arc crocodiles, and those “ of all the gods arc 
snakes similarly the soul of Ptah was thought to dwell in the 
Apis hull, so that each successive Apis was during its lifetime 
the reincarnation of the god. Other parts of a man’s being to 
which at given moments and in particular contexts tlie Egyptians 
assigned a certain degree of senarate existe nce are the “ name ” 
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ran, the “ sliadow ] j -• ^^haibet, and the ** corpse 

fl.hhai. 

It was, however, the ka alone to which the cult of the dead 
was directly addressed. This cult was a positive duty binding 
on the children of a dead man, and doubtless as a rule discharged 
by them with some regularity and conscientiousness ; at least, 
on feast-days offerings would be brought to the tomb, and the 
ceremonies of purification and opening the mouth of the deceased 
would be enacted. But there could be little guarantee that later 
generations would perpetuate the cult. It therefore became 
usual under the Old Kingdom for the wealthiest persons to make 
testamentary dispositions by which certain other persons agreed 
for a consideration to observe the required rites at stated periods : 
they received the name of “ servants of the ka ” and stood in the 
same relation to the deceased as the priests to the gods. Or 
again, contracts might be made with a neighbouring temple, the 
priesthood of which bound itself to reserve for the contracting 
party sorne portion of the offerings that had already been used 
for the divine cult. There is probably a superstitious reason 
for the preference shown by the dead for offerings of this kind ; 
no wish is commoner than that one may receive “ bread and beer 
that had gone up on to the altar of the local god,-’ or “ with 
which the god had been sated ’’ ; something of the divine sanctity 
still clung about such offerings and made them particularly 
desirable. In spite of all the precautions they took and the 
contracts they made, the Egyptians could never quite rid them- 
selves of the dread that their tombs might decay and their cult 
be neglected ; and they sought therefore to obtain by prayers 
and threats what they feared they might lose altogether. The 
occasional visitor to the tomb is reminded by its inscriptions of 
the many virtues of the dead man while he yet lived, and is 
charged, if he be come with empty hands, at least to pronounce 
the funerary formula ; it will indeed cost him nothing but “ the 
breath of his mouth ” ! Against the would-be clesecrator the 
wrath of the gods is invoked : “with him shall the great god 
reckon there where a reckoning is made,” 

The funerary customs that have been described are meaning- 
less except on the supposition that the tomb was the regular 
dwelling-place of the dead. But just as the Egyptians found no 
contradiction between the view of the temple as the residence 
of the god and the conception of him as a cosmic deity, so 
loo they often attributed to the dead a continued existence 
quite apart from the tomb. According to a widely-spread 
(loctrine of great age the deceased Egyptian was translated to 
the heavens, where he lived on in the form of a star. This theme 
is elaborated with great detail in the Pyramid texts, ^vhcrc it is 
the dead king to whom this destiny is promised. It was perhaps 
only a restricted aristocracy who could e spire to such high 

honour ; the fM, or “ glorified being,” who has his place in 

the sky seems often to hold an intermediate position between 
the gods and the rank and file of the dead. But in a few early 
passages the required qualification appears to be rather moral 
integrity than exalted station. The life of the dead man in the 
sky is variously envisaged in different texts : at one moment 
he is spoken of as accompanying the sun-god in his celestial 
bark, at another as a mighty king more powerful than Re 
himself ; the crudest fancy of all pictures him as a hunter who 
catches the stars and gods, and cooks and eats them. According 
to another conception that persisted in the im^ination of the 
Egyptians longer than any of the ideas just mentioned, the home 
of the dead in the heavens was a fertile region not very different 
from E^pt itself, intersected by canals and abounding in corn 
and fruit ; this place was called the Sokhet Earn or “ field of 
Reeds.” 

Even in the oldest texts these beliefs are blended inextricably 
with the Osirian doctrines. It is not so much as king of the dead 
that Osiris here appears, but every deceased Egyptian was 
regarded as himself an Osiris, as having undergone all the 


indignities inflicted upon the god, but finally triumphant over 
the powdrs of death and evil impersonated by Seth. This notion 
became so popular, that beside it all otlier views of the dead sink 
into insignificance ; it permeates the funerary cult in all its 
stages, and from the Middle Kingdom onwards the dead man is 
regularly called “ the Osiris so-and-so,” just as though he were 
completely identical with the god. One incident of the tale of 
Osiris acquired a deep ethical meaning in connexion with the 
dead. It was related how Seth had brought an accusation 
against Osiris in the great judgment hall of Heliopolis, and how 
the latter, helped by the skilful speaker Thoth, had emerged from 
the ordeal acquitted and triumphant. The belief gradually grew 
up that every dead man would have to face a similar trial before 
he could be admitted to a life of bliss in the other world. A well- 
known vignette in the Book of the Dead depicts the scene. In a 
shrine sits Osiris, the ruler and judge of the dead, accompanied 
by forty-tw^o assessors ; and before him stands the balance on 
which tlie heart of the deceased man is to be weighed agiiinst 
Truth ; Thoth stands behind and registers the result. Th(j 
w^ords that accompany this picture arc still more remarkalile : 
they form a long negative confession, in which the dead man 
declares that he has sinned neither against man nor against the 
gods. Not all the sins named are equally heinous according to 
modern conceptions ; many of them deal with petty offences 
against religious usages that seem to us but trifling. But it is 
clear that by the time this chapter was penned it was believed 
that no man could attain to happiness in the hereafter if he had 
not been upright, just and charitable in his earthly existence. 
The date at which these conceptions became general is not quite 
certain, but it can hardly be later than the Middle Kingdom, 
when the dead man has the epithet ** justified ” appendc^d to Ids 
name in the inscriptions of his tomb. 

It was but a natural wish on the part of the Egyptians that 
they should desire to place their tombs near the traditional 
burying-place of Osiris. By the time of the XITth Dynasty it 
was thought that this lay in Abydos, the town where the kings 
of the earliest times had been interred. But it was only in a few 
cases that such a wish could be literally fulfilled. It therefore 
became customary for those who possessed the means to dedicate 
at least a tombstone in the neighbourhood of “ the staircase of 
the great god,” as the sacred spot was called. And those who 
had found occasion to visit Abydos in their lifetime took pleasure 
in recalling the part that they had there taken in the ceremonies 
of Osiris. Such pilgrims doubtless believed that the pious act 
would stand to their credit when the day of death arrived. 

6. Magic, — Among the rites that were celebrated in the temples 
or before the statues of the dead were many the mystical meaning 
of which was but imperfectly understood, though their efficacy 
was never doubted. Symbolical or imitative acts, accompanied 
by spoken formulae of set form and obscure content, accom- 
plished, by some peculiar virtues of their own, results that were 
beyond the power of human hands and brain. The priests and 
certain wise men were the depositaries of this mysterious but 
highly useful art, that was called hik or “ magic” ; and one of 
the chief differences between gods and men was the superior 
degree In which the former were endowed with magical powers. 
It was but natural that the Egyptians should wish to employ 
mi^ic for their own benefit or self-gratification, and since 
religion put no veto on the practice so long as it was exercised 
within legal bounds, it was put to a widespread use among them. 
When magicians made fij^ures of wax representing men whom 
they desired to injure, this was of course an illegal act like any 
other, and the law stepped in to prevent it : one papyrus that 
has been preserved records the judicial proceedings taken in 
such a case in connexion with the harem conspiracy against 
Ramcscs 111. 

One of the chief purposes for which magic was employed was 
to avert diseases. Among the Egyptians, as in other lands, 
illnesses were supposed to be due to evil spirits or the ghosts of 
dead men who had taken up their abode in the body of the 
sufferer, and they could only be driven thence by charms and 
spells. But out of these primitive notions arose a real medical 
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science : when the ailment could be located and its nature 
roughly determined, a more materialistic view was taken of it ; 
and many herbs and drugs that were originally used for some 
superstitious reason, when once they had been found to l)e actually 
effective, easily lost their magical significance and were looked 
upon as natural specifics. It is extremely hard to draw any fixed 
line in Egypt between magic and medicine ; but it is curious to 
note tliat simple diagnoses and prescriptions were employed for 
the more curable diseases, while magical formulae and amulets 
arc reserved for those that are harder to cope with, such as the 
bites of snakes and the stings of scorpions. 

The formulae recited for such purposes arc not purely cabalistic, 
though inasmuch as mystery is of the very essence of magic, 
foreign words and outlandish names occur in them by preference. 
Often the magician relates some mythical case where a god 
had been afflicted with a disease similar to that of the patient, 
but had finally recovered : a number of such talcs were told of 
llorus, who was usually healed by some device of his mother 
Tsis, she being accounted as a great enchantress. The mere 
recitation of such similar cases with their liajipy issue was 
supposed to be magically effective ; for almost unlimited power 
was supfiosed to be inherent in mere words. Often the demon is 
directly invoked, and commanded to come forth. At other times 
the gods are thn^atened with privations or even destruction if 
they refuse to aid the magician : the Egyptians seem to have 
found little impiety in such a use of the divine name, though 
to us it would seem the utmost degree of profanity when, for 
instance, a magician declares that if lus spell pren^ ineffective, 
he “ will cast fire into Mendes and burn up Osiris.*’ 

The verbal spells were always acirompanied by some manual 
])erformance, the tying of magical knots or tlie preparation of an 
umulet. In these acts particular significance was attached to 
certain numbers : a sevenfold knot, for example, was more 
(‘fficacious than others. Often the formula was written on a 
strip of rag or a scrap of papyrus and tied round the neck of 
the person for whom it was intended. Beads and all kinds of 
amulets could be infused with magical power so as to lx; potent 
phylacteries to those who wore them. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that in Egypt magic 
stands in no contrast or opposition to religion, at least as long 
as it was legitimately used. The religious rites and ceremonies 
are full of it. When a pretence was made of opening, with an 
iron instrument, the mouth of the divine statue, to the accom- 
{lanirnent of recited formulae, this can hardly be termed anything 
but magic. Similarly, the potency attributed to ushehli-f\%\xx^^ 
and the copies of the Book of the deposited in the tombs 
is magical in quality. What has been considered under this 
h(!ading, however, is the use that the same principles of magic 
were put to by men in their own practical life and for their own 
advantage. 

Authorities, — An excellent list of books and articles on the 
\ arious topics connected with Egyptian Religion will be found in 
1 1 . (). I.Angc’s article on the subject in P. D. Chantepie de la Saussayt^ 

I. ehrhuch dev Religionsgeschichte (Tubingen, 1905), vol. i. pp. 172- 

’45. Among general works may be especially recommended A. 
Erman, Die dgypiische Relipon (Berlin, 1905) ; and chapters 2 
und 3 in G. Maspero, Histoive ancienne des peuples de I'Ovieni^ les 
ongiues, vol. i, (Paris, 1893). (A, H, G.) 

D. Egyptian Language and Writing, — Decipherment,— 
Although attempts were made to read Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs so far back as the 17th century, no promise of success 
appeared until the discovery of the Rosetta stone in 1799 
by the French engineers attached to Napoleon’s expedition 
to Egypt. This tablet was inscribed with three versions, 
in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek, of a long decree of the 
E^ptian priests in honour of Ptolemy V., Epiphanes and his 
wife Cleopatra. The Greek and demotic versions were still 
almost perfect, but most of the hieroglyphic text had been 
broken away with the top of the tablet ; portions of about half 
of the lines remained, but no single line was complete. In 1802 

J. D. Akerblad, a Swedish orientalist attached to the embassy 
in Paris, identified the proper names of persons w’hich occurred 
in the demotic text, being guided to them by the position of 
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their equivalents in the Greek. These names, all of them foreign, 
were written in an jilphabet of a limited number of charactcTs, 
and were therefore analysed with comparative ease. 

The hieroglyphic text upon the Rosetta stone was too frag- 
mentary to furnish of itself the key to the decipherment. But the 
study of this with the other scanty monuments and imperfect 
copies of inscriptions that were available enabled the celebrated 
physicist Thomas Young (1773-1829) to make a beginning. 
In an article completed in 1819 and printed (over the initials 
I. J.) in the .supplement to the 4th, 5th and 6th editions of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (vol, iv,, 1824), he published a brief 
account of Egyptian research, with five plates containing the 
“ rudiments of an Egyptian vocabulary.” It appears that Young 
could place the hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek texts of the 
Rosetta stone very correctly parallel ; but he (xnild not accur- 
ately break up the Egyptian senteni’es into words, much less 
could he attribute to the words their proper sounds. Yvt he 
recognized correctly the names of Apis and Re, with many 
groups for words such as ” assembly,” “ good,” ” name,” nnrl 
important signs such as those which distinguish feminine words. 
In a bad copy of another monument he riglitly guessed the royal 
name of Berenice in its cartouche by the side of that of l*tolerny, 
which was already known from its occurrence on the Rosetta 
stone. Pic considered that these names must be written in 
phonetic characters in the hieroglyphic as in (lemolic, but he 
failed to analyse them correctly. It was clear, however, that 
with more materials and perseverance such efforts after decipher- 
ment must eventually succeed. 

Meanwhile ]. h\ (.'ham poll ion ” le Jeune ” (see ('tiampoi.uon ; 
and Hartlcben, Clianipollioji^ sein Leben und sein Werk, Berlin, 
1906) had devoted his energies whole-heartedly since 1802, 
when he was only eleven years old, to preparing himself for the 
solution of the Egyptian problem, by wide; linguistic and historical 
studies, and above all by familiarizing himself with every .s(‘ra|) 
of ICgyptian writing which lui eould find. By i8i8 he made many 
equations between the demotic and the hieroglyphic chanuders, 
and was able to transcribe th(; demotic names of I’loldny aiul 
Cleopatra into hieroglyphics. At length, in January 1822, a 
copy of the hieroglyphic inscription on the Bankes obelisk, 
which had long been fruitlessly in the hands of Young, reacheil 
the French savant. On the base of this olxrlisk was engraved 
a Greek inscription in honour of Btoleniy Kiiergeles JI. and 
C'leopatra ; of the two cartouches on the obelisk one was of 
Ptolemy, the other was easily recognized as that of Cleopatra, 
spelt nearly as in ('hampollion’s experimental transcript of the 
demotic name, only more fully, 'Phis discovery, and the recog- 
nition of the name Alexander, gave fourteen alphalxjtic signs, 
including homophones, with ascertained values. Starling from 
these, by the beginning of Septemlier ('.hampollion had analys(;d 
a long scries of Ptolemaic and Roman cartouches. IJis next 
triumph was on the 14th of September, when he r(?ad the names 
of the ancient Pharaohs Raineses and Tethmosis in some drawings 
just arrived from Egypt, proving that his alphabetic characters 
were employed, in conjunction with syllabic signs, for spelling 
native names; this gave him the assurance that his cliscovtTv 
touched the essential nature of the Egyptian writing and not 
merely, as had been contended, a special cipher for the foreign 
words which might be quite inapplicable to the rest of the 
inscriptions. His progress continued unchecked, and before 
the end of the year tin; connexion of ancient Egyptian and 
Coptic was clearly established. Subsequently visits to the 
museums of Italy and an expedition to Egypt in 1828 1829 fur- 
nished Champollion with ample materials. The Precis du systime 
hieroglyphique (ist ed. 1823, 2nd ed. 1828) contained the philo- 
logical results of his decipherments down to a certain point. 
Rut his MS. collections were vast, and his illness after the 
strenuous labours of the expedition and his early death in 1832 
left all in confusion. The Grammaire igypiienne and Dictionnaire 
igyptien, edited from these MSS. by his brother, precious as 
they were, must be a very imperfect register of the height of his 
attainments. In his last years he was able to translate long 
texts in hieroglyphic and In hieratic of the New Kingdom and 
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of the later periods with some accuracy, and his comprehension 
of demotic was considerable. ChampoUion outdistanced all his 
competitors from the first, and had practically nothing to thank 
them for except mnt(irial to work on, and too often tiiat had been 
intentionally withheld from him. In eleven years he broke 
ground in all directions ; if the ordinary span of life had been 
allowed him, with twenty or thirty more years of labour he might 
have brought order into the chaos of different ages and styles 
of language and writing ; but, as it was, the task of co-ordination 
remairnjd to be done by others. For one year, before his illnc^ss 
incapacitated him, ChampoUion held a professorship in Paris ; 
but of Ills pupils and fellow-workers, F. P. Salvolini, insincere 
and seif-sccking, died young, and Ippolito Rosellini (1800-1843) 
showed little original power. From 1832 to 1837 there was a 
pause in the mareli of Egyjitology, and it seemed as if the young 
science might be overwhelmed by the storm of doubts and detrac- 
tion that was poured upon it by the enemies of ChampoUion, 
Tlien, liowceer, l.efisius in Gcrinany and Samuel Birch in England 
took uj) the thread where the master had dropped it, and K. dc 
Kouge, H. Brugseh, Fran(?ois Joseph Chaikas and a number of 
lesser lights quickly followed, Brugseh (q^v.) was the author of a 
hieroglyphic and demotic dictionary which still holds the field, 
and from time to time carried forward the study of demotic by a 
giant's stride. De Rouge (d. 1872) in France was a brilliant 
translator of hieroglyphic texts and the author of an important 
grammatical w’ork. Chabas (1S17-1882) especially addressed 
liimsclf to the reading of the hieratic texts of the New Kingdom. 
By such labours after forty years the results attained by Cham- 
poUion in decipherment were entirely superseded. Yet, while 
tlie values of the signs were for the most part well ascertained, 
and the meanings of most words fixed with some degree of 
accuracy, few grammatical rules had as yet been established, 
the varieties of the language at different i)eriods had not been 
defint'd, and the origins of the hieroglyphs and of their values 
had not been investigated beyond the most obvious points. 
At this time a rare translator of Egyptian texts in all branches 
was arising in G, Maspero (qx\), while E. Revillout addressed 
himself with success to the task of interpreting the legal docu- 
ments of demotic which liad been almost entirely neglected for 
thirty years. But the honour of inaugurating an epoch marked 
by greater precision belongs to Germany. The study of Coptic 
had licgun in Europe early in the 17 th century, and reached a 
high level in the work of the Dane Georg Zoega (1 755-1809) at 
the end of the 18th century. In 1835, too late for ChampoUion 
to use it, Amadeo Beyron (1785-1870) of Turin published a 
Coptic lexicon of great merit which is still standard, though far 
from satisfying the needs of scholars of the present day. In 1880 
Ludwig Stern {Kopitsche Grammalik) admirably classified the 
grammatical forms of Coptic. The much more difficult task of 
recovering the grammar of Egyptian has occupied thirty 
years of special study by Adolf Erman and his school at 
Berlin, and has now reached an advanced stage. The greater 
part of Egyptian texts after the Middle Kingdom having been 
written in what was even then practically a dead language, 
as (lead as Latin w'as to the medieval monks in Italy who wTotc 
and spoke it, Erman selected for special investigation those texts 
which really represented the growth of the langutige at different 
periods, and, as he passed from one epoch to another, compared 
and consolidated his results. 

Tho Nettagyptische Grammatik (1880) dealt with texts written 
in tlie vulgar dialect of the New Kingdom (Dyns. XVIII. lo XX.). 
Next followed, in the Zeiischrift fiir ugyptUche Sprache and Alter- 
thumskunde^ studi<‘s on the Old Kingdom inscription of Una, and the 
Middle Kingdom contracts of Assiut, as well as on an “ Old Coptic ” 
text of the 3rd century a.d. At this point a papyrus of stories 
written in the popular language of the Middle Kingdom provided 
Erman with a stepping-stone from Old Egyptian to the 1.4ite 
Egyptian of the Neiicii>yptische Grammaiik^ and gave the connexions 
that would bind solidly together the whole structure of Egyptian 
grammar (see Sprache des Papyrus Westcar^ 1880). The very axchaic 
pyramid texts enabled him to sketch the grammar of the earliest 
known form o£ Egyptian {Zeiischrift d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, 
1892), and in 1804 he w'a.s able to write a little manual of Egyptian 
for beginners {Agyptische Grammatiky 2nd ed,, 1902), centring on 
the language of the standard inscriptions of the Middle and New 


Kingdoms, but accompanying the main sketch with references to 
earlier jtnd later forms. Of the work of Erman 's piipUs we may 
mention G. Stcindorff’s little Koptischc Grammatik (1894, cd. J904), 
improving greatly on Stern's standard work in regard to phonolog\- 
and the relationship of Coptic forms to Egyptian, and K. Sethe's Das 
Agyptische Verbum (1899). The latter is an extensive monograjih on 
the verb in Egyptian and Coptic by a brilliant and lal)()riou.s philolo 
gist. Owing io the very imjjcrfcct notation of sound in the writing, 
the highly important subject of the verlwil roots jjjkI verbal forms 
wa.s perhaps the obscurest branch of Efryptian grammar when Setho 
first attacked it in 1893. "J'hc subject lias been reviewed by Erman, 
Die Phxion des dgyptischen Verbums in the Sitsungsberichte of tho 
Berlin Academy, 1900. The Beilin school, having settled the main 
lines of the grammar, next turned its attention to h^xicography, Tt 
has devised a sch(*me, founded on that for the Latin Tht»sanms of 
the Berlin Academy, which almost mechanically .sorts the whole 
number of occurremces of every word in any text examined. Scholars 
in England, America and Denmark, as well as in Germany, liave 
taken part in this great tmterpri.se, and though the comph'ti'on of it 
may bt? far off, the C()ll(‘ctions of classified material aln^ady made 
are very valuable lor consultation.' At present Egyptologists 
depend on Heinrich Brugscli's admirable but somewhat antiquated 
Wbrtcrbuch and on J.evi’s useful but entirely uncritical Vocaholario. 
Though demotic has not yet received serious atttmtion at Berlin, 
tilt? influence of that great school has made itself felt amongst 
demoti.sts, especially in Switzerland, Germany, America and 
England. Tin; death of Ileinrich Brugseh in 1895 was a very severe 
blow to demotic studies ; but it must be admitted that his brilliant 
gifts lay in other directions than exact grainmniical analysis. Ajiarl 
from tlu'ir philological inhWit, as giving the history of a nrmarkablc 
language' during a period of several thousand years, the grammatical 
studies of the last tjuartem of the lytii century and afterwards are 
beginning to bear fruit in regard to the exact int(mpretatioii of 
hi.storical documents on Egyptian monuments and papyri. Not 
long ago tlie supposed meaning of these was ('xtractod chiefly by 
brilliant gue.ssing, and the published translations of even the best 
scholars could carry no guarantee of more than approximate (exacti- 
tude, wljcre the sense dejiendod at all on correct recognition of the 
syntax. Now' the translator proceeds in Egyiitian w-ith some of the 
surene.ss with wdiich he woulcf d(ral with Latin or Greek. l'li<* mean- 
ing of many w'ords may b(‘ still unknow'ii, and many constructions 
aie still ob.scurc ; but at least he can distinguish fairly between a 
correct text and a eornipt text. Egyi>tian writing lent itstilf only 
too easily to misunderstanding, and the writings of on(j period were 
but half int(?lligiblc to the learned scribes of another. M'hc mistaken 
readings of the old inscriptions by the priests at Abydos (Tabhj of 
Abydos), when attempting to record the names of tlie kings of th(* 
1 st Dynasty on the walls of the temple of Seti I,, are now adinitt(*d 
on all sides ; and no palaeographer, whether his field be Grt*t?k, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian or any other class of MS8., wdll be sur))risecl to hear 
that the Egyptian papyri and inscriptions abound in corru])tions and 
mistakes. The translator of to-day can, if lie wislu^s, mark wlieru 
certainty onds and mere conjecture begins, and it is to be hoped that 
advantage will be taken more widely of tJiis nc'W' power. Thi' 
Egyptologist who has long livesd in the realm of conjecture is too 
prone to consider any series of guesses good enough to serve as a 
translation, and forgets to insert the notes of interrogation which 
would warn workers in other fields from implicit trust. 

Language and Writing , — The history of the Egyptian language 
is evidenced by documents extending over a veiy long range of 
time. They begin with the primitive inscriptions of th(‘. 1 st 
Dynasty (not later than 3300 n.c.) and end with the late.st ('o})tic 
compositions of about the 14th century a.d. The bulk of the 
hieroglyphic inscription.5 are written in a more or less artificial 
literary language ; but in business documents, letters, popular 
tales, he,, the scribes often adhered closely to the living form of 
the tongue, and thus rev(?al its progressive changes. 

The stages of the language are now distinguished as follows : — 

Old Egyptian , — This is properly the language of tlie Old 
Kingdom. In it we have (a) the recently discovered inscriptions 
of the 1 st Dynasty, too brief and concise to throw much light on 
the language of that time ; and the great collections of spells 
and ritual texts found inscribed in the Pyramids of the Vth 
and Vlth Dynasties, which must even then have been of high 
antiquity, though they contain later additions made in the same 
style. (/^) A few historic.al texts and an abundance of short 
inscriptions representing the language of the I Vth, Vth and Vlth 
Dynasties. The ordinary literary language of the later monu- 
ments is modelled on Old Egyptian. It is often much affected 

' Annual reports of the progress of the work are printed in the 
Sitzungsherichte of the Berlin Academy of Sciences ; sec also Erman, 
Zur dgyptischen Sprachforschung, 16. Tor 1907, p. 4^0, showring the 
general trend of the results. 
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by contemporary speech, but preserves in the main the character- 
islics of the language of the Old Kingdom. 

Middle and Late Egyptian , — These represent the vulgar speech 
of the Middle and New Kingdoms respectively. The fonner is 
found chiefly in talcs, letters, ^ic., written in hieratic on papyri 
of the XIITth Dynasty to the end of the Middle Kingdom ; also 
in some inscriptions of the XVTlTth Dynasty, Late Kgv'ptian is 
seen in hieratic papyri of the XVllIth to the XXIst Dynasties. 
The spelling of Late Egyptian is very extraordinary, full of false 
etymologies, otiose signs, ike,, the old orthography being quite 
unable to adapt itself neatly to the profoundly modified language; 
nevertheless, this clumsy sptdling is expressive, and the very 
mistakes are instructive as to the pronunciation. 

Demotic, I )imiotic Egyptian secerns to represent approximately 
the vulgar speech of the Saite i)eriod, and is written in tlu‘ 
“ demotic ’’ cliaracter, which may he trac('d ha(‘k to the XX\Tth 
Dynasty, if not to a still earli(‘r time. With progressive changes, 
tliis form of the language is found in documents re^iching down 
to the fall of J^aganism in the 4th century a.d.^ Under thci later 
Ptolemies and tlie Roman rule documents in Greek are more 
abundant than in demotic, and the language of the ruling classes 
must have begun to p(?netratc the masses (lee|)ly. 

Coptic, — This, in the main, Represents the popular language of 
early Ghrisliiin Egypt from the .3rd to perhaps the loth century 
A.i)., when the growth of Coptic ns n literary language must have 
ceased. The Greek alphabet, reinforced by a few signs borrowed 
from demotic, rendered the spoken tongue so accurately that four 
distinct, though closely allied, dialects arc readily distinguishable 
in Coi)tic MSS. ; ample remains are found of renderings of the 
Scriptures into all these diakicts. The distinctions between the 
dialects consist largely in pronunciation, but (;xt(‘nd also to th(‘ 
v<)cal)ulary, word-formation and syntax. Such interchanges arc 
found as I for r, (S“ {k, ch) for X {dj), final i for final r, a for c, 
a for 0, Early in the 2nd century a.d., pagan ligyptiaris, or 
perhaps foreigners settled in Egypt, essayed, as y(?t unskilfully, 
to write the native language in Greek letters. This Old Coptic, 
as it is termed, was still almost cmtirely free from Greek loan- 
words, and its strong archaisms are doubtless accounted for by 
the literary language, even in its most vulgar forms, having 
moved more slowly than the sjieech of the people?. Christian 
Coptic, though probably at first contemporary with some docu- 
ments of Old Coj)tic, contrasts strongly with the latter. The 
monks whose task it was to perfect the adaptation of the alphabet 
to the dialects of Egypt and translate the Scriptures out of the 
Greek, flung away all pagan traditions. It is clear that the basis 
which they chose for the new literature was the simplest language 
of daily life in the monasteries, charged as it was with expressions 
taken from Greek, pre-eminently the language of patristic 
Christianity. There is evidence that the amount of stress on 
syllables, and the consequent length of vowels, varied greatly in 
spoken Coptic, and that the variation gave much trouble to the 
scribes ; the early Christian writers must have taken as a model 
for each dialect the deliberate speech of grave elders or preachers, 
and so secured a uniform system of accentuation. I’he n;mains 
of Old C()j)tic, though very instructive in their marked peculi- 
arities, arc as yet too few for definite classification. The main 
divisions of Christian Coptic as recognized and named at present 
are ; Sahidic (formerly called Theban), spoken in the upper 
Thebais ; Akhmimic, in the neighbourhcjod of Akhmim, but 
driven out by Sahidic about the 5th century ; Fayumic, in the 
Eayum (formerly named wrongly “ Bashmuric,’* from a province 
of the Delta) ; Bohairic, the dialect of the “ coast district ” 
(formerly named “ Memphite ”), spoken in the north-western 
Delta. Coptic, much alloyed with Arabic, was spoken in Upper 
Egypt as late as the 15th century, but it has long been a dead 
language.^ Sahidic and Bohairic are the most important 

^ In the temple of Philac, where the worsliip of Isis was permitterd 
to continue till tlie reign of Justinian, Brugsch found demotic 
insertions with dates to the end of the 5th century. 

“ The Arabic dial(?cts, which gradually displaced Coptic as 
Mahommedanism supplanted Christianity, adopted but few words 
of the old native stock. 
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dialects, each of these having left abundant remains ; the former 
spread over the whole of Upper lCg>q)t, and the latter since the 
T4th century has been the language of the sacred books of 
Christianity throughout the country, owing to the hierarchical 
importance of .Alexandria and the influence of the ancient 
monasteries established in the north-western desert. 

The above stages of the Egyptian language arc not defined 
W'ith absolute clearness. Ih-ogress is seen from dynasty to 
dynasty or from century to century. New Egyptian shades ofl 
almost imperceptibly into demotic, and it may be hoped that 
gaps which now exist in the development will be filled by further 
discovery. 

(’optic is the only stage of the language in which the spelling 
gives a clear idea of the pronunciation, Tt is tlierefore the 
mainstay of the scholar in investigating or restoring the word- 
forms of the ancient language. Greek transcriptions of Egyptian 
namc?s and words are valuable as (*vidcncc for the vocalization 
of Egyptian. Such are found from the 6th cenliiry H.c. in the 
inscription of Aim Simbel, from the 5tli in Herodotus, A'c., 
and abound in Ptolemaic and lalcjr documents from the beginning 
of the 3r(l cemtury h.c. onwards. At first sight tiny may secmi 
inaccurate, hut on closer examination tlie (Ira(‘cizing is seen to 
follow definite rules, especially in the Jholemaic period. A few 
cuneiform traiiscrijitions, rea(?hing as far back as the XVTlUh 
Dynasty, give valuable hints as to how JCgyptian was jirononriced 
in the 15th century ii.r. ('optic itself is of (‘onrse quite inadequate 
to enable us to restore Old Egyptian. In it the Old JCgyptian 
verbal forms are mostly replaced by [leriphrasc's ; though the 
strong roots are often jireserved entire, tlie weaker consonants 
and the 1; have largely or entirely disappe^ared, so that the 
language appears as one of biliteral rather than triliteral roots. 
Coptic is strongly impregnated with Cirec^k words adopted late ; 
moreover, a certain number of Semitic loan-words flowed into 
Egyptian at all ages, and especually from tin* Tfith century 
onwards, displacing earlier words. It is only by the most careful 
scrutiny, or the exercise of the most piercing insight, that the 
imperfectly sjielled Egyptian has been made to yield up one 
grammatical .secret after another in the light brought to licar 
upon it from ('.optic. Demotic grammar ought soon to he 
thoroughly comprehensible in its forms, and the study of Late 
Egyptian should not stand far behind that of demotic, On the 
other hand, Middle Egyptian, and still more Old ICgyptian, 
which is separated from Middle l^'gyptian by a wide gap, will 
perhai)S always be to us little more than consonantal skeletons, 
the flesh and blood of their vocalization being for tlie most part 
irretrievably lost.'* 

In common with the Semitic languages, the Berlwr languages 
of North Africa, and the Gushite languages of North-East Africa, 
Egyptian of all periods possesses grammatical gender, (‘xr)ressing 
masculine and feminine. Singularly few language groups have 
this peculiarity ; and our own great Indo-luiropean group, 
which possesses it, is distinguished from tliose above mentioned 
by having the neuter gender in addition. The chara(‘t(jristic 
trilitcral roots of all the Semitic languages seemed to separate 
them widely from others ; but certain traits have caus(?d tlui 
Egyptian, Berber and Cushite groups to be classed together as 
three subfamilies of a Hamitic group, remotely reflated to the 
Semitic. The l)iliteral character of (!()j)tic, and the biliteralisni 
which was believed to exist in Egyptian, led philologists U> suspect 
that Egyptian might he a surviving witness to that far-off stage 
of the Semitic languages when trilitcral roots had not yet been 
formed from presumed original biliterals ; Setlic’s investigations, 
however, prove that tlie (’optic biliterals arc thcmscjivcs derived 
from Old Egyptian trilitcrals, and that th(i triliteral roots enor- 
mously preponderated in Egyptian of the earliest known form ; 
that view is, therefore, no longer tenable. Many remarkable 

** In the articles referring to matt(!rs of Egyptology in liiis edition, 
Graccized forms of Old Egyptian names, wliere they exist, are 
commonly employed ; in other cases names arc rendered by their 
actual equivalents in Coptic or by analogous forms. Failing all 
such means, recourse is liad to the usual conventional renderings 
of hieroglypliic spelling, a more precise transcription of the eon- 
.sonants in the latter being sometimes added. 
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resemblances have been observed in the grammatical struc- 
ture of the Berber and Cushite groups with Semitic (cf* H. 
Zimmern, V ergleichende Grammatik d, seiniiischen Sprachenj 
Berlin, 1898, especially pronouns and verbs) ; but the relation- 
ship must be very distant, and there are no ancient documents 
that can take back the history of any one of those languages 
more than a few centuries. Their connexion with Semitic and 
Egyptian, therefore, remains at present an obscure though 
probable hypothesis. On the other hand, Egyi)tian is cerUiinly 
related to Semitic. Even before the trilitcrality of Old Egyptian 
was recognized, Erman showed that the so-called pseudo- 
participle had been really in meaning and in form a precise 
analogue of the Semitic perfect, though its original employment 
was almost obsolete in the time of the earliest known texts. 
Triliteralism is considered the most essential and most peculiar 
feature of Semitic. But there arc, besides, many other resem- 
blances in structure between the Semitic languages and Egyptian, 
so that, although the two vocabularies present few points of 
clear contact, there is reason to believe that Egyptian was origin- 
ally a characteristic member of the Semitic family of languages. 
See Erman, ‘^Das Verhaltnis d. agyptischen zu d, semitischen 
Spraclien ’ ' {ZritschHjt d. dmischen mor^enL Gesellschaft, 1892) ; 
Zimmern, Vctgl. Granu^ 1898 ; Erman, “Flexion d. agyptischen 
Verbums ” {Siizimg^sherichie d. lierL Akad., 1900). The Egyptians 
proper are not, and so far as we can tell never were, Semitic in 
physical feature. As a possilile explanation of the facts, Erman 
supposes that a horde of coiujuering Semites, like the Arabs 
of a later day, imposed their language on the country, but dis- 
appeared, being weakened by the climate or al)sorbed by the 
native population. The latter acquired the Semitic language 
imperfectly from their conejnerors ; they expressed the verbal 
conjugations by periphrases, mispronounced tlie consonants, and 
so changed greatly the aj)pearance of the vocabulary, which 
also would certainly contain a large proportion of native non- 
Semitic roots. Strong consonants gave place to weak consonants 
(as ^ has done to t, in the modern Arabic of Egypt), and then 
the weak consonants disappearing altogether produced bilitcrals 
from the triliterals. Much of this must have taken place, 
according to the theory, in the prehistoric period ; but the loss 
of weak consonants, of y, and of one of two repeated consonants, 
and the development of periphrastic conjugations continued to 
the end. The typical Coptic root thus became biliteral rather 
than triliteral, and the verb, by means of periphrases, developed 
tenses of remarkable precision. Such verbal resemblances as 
exist between (’optic and Semitic are largely due to late exchanges 
with Semitic neighbours. 

Tlic following sketch of the Egyptian language, mainly in its 
earliest form, which dates from some tliree or lour thousand years 
H.C., is founded upon Erman’s works. It will serve to contrast with 
Coptic grammar on the one hand and Semitic grammar on the otiicr. 


Tm: Egyptian Ai,i‘jiai.w:t 

t ; ,so con\ entionally transcribed since it unites two values, 
being sometimes y but often N (especially at the beginning 
of words), and from the earliest times used in a manner 
corresponding to the Arabic Jiamza, to indicate a pros- 
thetic vowel. Often lost. 


' ' and are fnHjiiently (*mploy('d for y. 

-’(k) ; easily lost or changes to y. 

=f(y) : lost in Coptic, This rare sound, well known in 
Semitic, occurs also in Berber and Cusliite languages. 

; often changes to y. 


-A 


j 

□ 



often lost, or changes to y. 
in later demotic and in Coptic. 

distinction lost in Coptic. 


r and / are distinguished 


® ; in Coptic {sh) or (kh) corrcs})ond to it. 

- b \ generally written with din (0 in the Old Kingdom, 
Init * * corresponds to kh in Coptic, 


'.distinction lost at the end of the Old Kingdom. 


CdJ : -S {fih), 

^ ~q\ Coptic K- 

— k 1 Coptic K ; or (Tr, according to dialect, 
n "■ Coptic K ; or (fT 
A _ / ; often lost at the end of words. 


/ (^?) ; often changes to /, otherwise Coptic ^ ; or (JT 



• d ; in ('optic reduc(?d to /. 

^ d {::) ; often changes to Coptic T ; otherwise in Coptic X. 
HOOTS 


Egyptian roots consist of consonants and semi-consonants only, 
the inflexion being effected by internal vowebchangc and the 
addition of consonants or vowels at llie beginning or end. Tlie 
Egy])tian syst(‘m of writing, as opposed to the ( optic, sho^^■ed only 
the consonantal skeletons of words : it could not record iiiteniiil 
vowel-changes ; and semi-consonants, even when radicals, were 
often omitted in writing. 


Sing. I, c, iw (}) later wi. 

2. m. kw, 

f. p/. 

3. m. */y) surviving only 

in a S])ecial 
verbal form. 

f. .<r. 


1. c, n, Du. 

2. c./a. 2. c. i//y, 

3. m. early lost, 3. c. /)/y. 

except a.s 
snliix. 

i. surviving 
as 3. c. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
PI. 


l^Yom these are deprived the snftixes, whicli ar<» .shortened forms 
attached to nouns to express the j)oss(‘SKor, and to verbs to express 
the snbj(*ct. In the latter case the vc'rb was jirobably in the participle, 
so that “ they hear," is literallv “ hearing arc they," The 

singular .suflixe.s are : (1) c. ; (2) m. -A, f. -/ ; (3) m. -/, /. the 
dual and plural have no special forms. 

Another .series of absolute pronouns is : (2) m. twt^ iw ; f. p;?/, ;;;/ ; 
(3) in. twt, iw ; f. i//, it. Of these faV, /mf, <\:c., are enijihatic forms. 

Many of the above absolute pronouns were almost obsolete even 
in the Old Kingdom. In ordinary texts .some survive, especially 
as objects of A-(*rbs, namely, wl^ tWy tUy swy st. The siifhxe.s of ail 
numbers and persons except the dual were in full use throughout, io 
('optic ; suy however, giving w'ay to a new suffix, which developed 
first in the New’ Kingdom. 

Another absolute pronoun of the first person is Inky ^ItOK^ like 
H(d>. "53^. It is associated w’ith a series for the second and third 
persons : nt^ky «/-/, «/*/» ; but from their history, use 

and form, it seems probable that the last arc of later formation, and 
are not to be connected with the Semitic pronouns (chieHy of the 
2nd person) resembling them. 


DEMON STRA TI VE PRONOUNS 

There arc several series based on m. /> ; i, t\ i>l. n ; but ;i as a 
plural seems later than the other tw'o. From them are developed 
a weak demonstrative to w’hich possessive suliixes can be attaclu'cl, 
producing the definite and possessive articles (jfj*, «t, " the,” 
f^»y-/, " his," p^y-a " her,” &c.) of Middle Egyptian and the later 
language. 

NOUNS 

'Jwo genders, m. (ending Wy or nothing), f. (ending t). Three 
numbers ; .singular, dual (m. wiy f. /f, gradually became obsolete), 
plural (m. w\ f. wt). No case-endings are recognizable, but con- 
.struct forms — to judge by Coptic — were in use. Ma.sculine and 
feminine nouns of instalment or material arc formed from verbal 
roots by prefixing m ; f.g. m'sdmdy " stibium," from sdnty " paint 
the eyeV' Sulistantives and adjectives are formed from substan- 
tives and prepositions by the addition of y in the masculine ; r.p, 
«*/, “city,” 7 //*y, "belonging to a city," "citizen”; hvy "upon," 
kr-y {{. ^r't ; pi. ^r*a'), " upper." This is not unlike the Semitic 
//ishz ending ty, ay (e,g. Ar. beledy " city," belediy " belonging to a 
city "). Adjcctive.s follow’ the nouns they qualify. 
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NUMERALS 

I, w^\ 2 ,in\ 3, Itmt] 4, ^dw \ 5, dw%\ 0, sin (or sw^})\ 7, 
sf(t ; 8, ^mn ; 9, psd ; 10, mt, 2, 6, 7, 8 and 9 (?) rosembh? 
Semitic numerals. 20 and 30 (mefc) had special namo.s ; 40-90 were 
named as if plurals of the units 4-9, as in Semitic. 100, int \ looo, 
; 10,000, zb ^ ; 100,000, hfnw. 


VERBS 


The forms observabh^ in hieroglyphic writing lead to the following 
classification ; -- 
SrRO>TG Verbs, liiliteral 


Triliteral . 


Quadriliteral 

Quinqueliteral 

Weak Verbs, ii. gerniiiatae 


III. gem . 
III. inf. . 


IV. inf. . 


. Often show'ing traces of an original 
III. inf. : in early times very 
rare. 

. Very numerous. 

{ (Generally formed by reduplication. 
In Late Egyptian they were no 
longer inflected, and wre con- 
jugated with the help of //.v, 
“ do.” 

, Properly triliterals, but, with the 
2nd or 3rd radical alike, these 
coalesced in many forms where 
no vowel intervened, and gave 
the word the appearance of a 
biliteral. 

. Ran?. 

. Numerous, ill. tt', and ni. I were 
unified eaj'ly. Some very 
common verbs, “ do,” ” giv(',” 
” come,” ” bring ” are irregular. 

. I^artly deriv(*d from adjectival 
formations in y, from nouns and 
intinitive.s : i*//?, inf. iipt ; 

adj. Upty ; verb (4 lit.), &ipty\ 


Many verbs with w'ealc consonants — ly, itt^, n. inf. {m[w\t)f and those 
with N — are particularly diflicult to trace accurately, owing to 
defective writing. 

It seems that all the above cla.S8CS may be divide<l into two main 
grou|»s, according to the form of the infinitive : with masculine in- 
finitive tlie strong triliteral type, and with feminine inunitive the 
type of tlio III. inf. Tlie former group includes all except iii. inf., 
fV. inf., and the causative of the bilitcrals, which belong to the 
•scfcond grou]). 

U is probable tliat the vorl) had a s])ecial form denoting condition, 
as in Arabic. Tliero was a causativtj form pretixing i, and traces of 
forms resembling Puel and Niphal are ob.scrved. Some roots are n*- 
dupUcated wholly or in part with a freejuentative meaning, and th(‘re 
are traces of gemination of radicals. 

Pssttdo- Participle. In very early texts this is the jiast indicative, 
but more commonly it is u.seil in sentences such .xs, wl thf'kwi, 

“ he found me I .stoofl,” i.e. ” he found me standing.” The in- 
dicative use was soon given uji and the psen<io*])articipie was 
emi)loye(l only as predicate, e.specially indicating a state ; ntr-t 
Sni'tt, “the goddess goes”; Iw-h “thou art prosperous.” 

'J'he endings were almost entirely lost in New Egyptian. For early 
times tlujy stand thus : - 


Sing. 3. masc. f, late w, 

fern. it. 

2. masc. tl 

fem, H 

1 . c. kwl. 


Dual wU. 
tllw 


VI w. 
a, 

tiwny. 


wyn. 


The pseudo-participle seem.s, by its inflexion, to have been the 
T)erfect of the original Semitic conjugation. The simplest form 
t)oiiig that of the 3rd person, it is best arranged like the correspond- 
ing tense in Semitic grammars, beginning with that person. There 
is no trace of the Semitic imperfect in Egyptian. The ordinary 
conjugation is formed quite differently. The verbal stem is here 
followed by the subject-suffix or substantive — “ he hears ” ; 
“ &tfty “ the king hears.” It is varied by the addition of 

particles, &C., «, In, thus ; — 

“ he hears ” ; idm-w-f, “ he is heard ” (pi. “ they 

are heard"); “he is heard”; “he heard”; 

£din-n-tW‘ff “ he w'as heard ” ; also, idm-ln-f, 

Each form has special uses, generally difficult to define, seems 

rather to be imperfect, idni-n-f perfect, and generally to express the 
past. Later, ijwi-/ is ordinarily expressed by periphrascfs ; but by 
the I0.SS of M, £ifn-iuf became itself sdm-f, which is the ordinary past 
in demotic. Coptic preserves forms of many verbs in its 

cn.u.sative {c.ff. TAMijOM " cause him to live,” from Egyptian 
dHm(y-f), and, in its periphrastic conjugation, the .same forms of 
wn, “ be,” and iry, “ do.” With jffifm-/ {iedmo-f) wan a more 
em})hatic form [e^domef), at any rate in the weak verbs. 

The above, with the relative forms mentioned below, are siipposed 
by Erman to be derived from the participle, which is placed first for 
emphasis ; thus, Sd^ri’W £iu, “ hearing is the king ' ; &d^~f% 
Hm-jy, “ hearing he is.” This Egyptian paraphrase of Semitic is 
just like the Irish paraphrase of English, It is hearing he is.” 


The imperative shows no ending in the singular ; in the plural it 
has y, and later w ; cf. Semitic imperative. 

The infinitive is of special importance on account of its being 
preserved very fully in Coptic. It is generally of masculine form, 
but feminine in iii. inf. (as in Semitic), and in causatives of bilitcrals. 

There arc relative forms of idm-f and idnt-n-f, respectively idm^w f 
(masc.), (lem.), cV:c. They are used w'hen the relative is the 

object of^thc rclati\'e sentence, or has any other position than tlu* 
subject. Thus £dnyt-f may mean “ she whom ho hoars,” “ .she wlio[.se 
praise.s] he hoars,” “ she (to] whom he hoars [someone speaking]," 
<&c. There are clo.se analogies between the function of the relative 
particles in Egyjitian and Semitic : and the Rerber langiiagtv; 
possess a relative form of the verb. 

Participles. These an? active and pa.ssivc, perfect and impcrioct, 
in the old language, but all arc riqilaced by periphrases in Coptic. 

Verbal Adjectives.- -'i'liere is a peculiar "formation, $dm'ty-/y, ” lu* 
who shall hear,” probablyr meaning originally “ ho is a hoiiror,” 
£dm*ty being an adjoctivc in y formed from a feminine (/) form of 
tile infinitive, which is occasionally found even in trilitoral verbs ; 
the entlings are : sing., masc. /v-/y, fem. ty-iy ; pi., masc. ty-sn, fem, 
ty-£t. it is found only in Old Egyptian. 

— 'I'here .seems to be no special formation for adverbs, 
and little use is made of adverbial exiiressioiis. Prepositions, siin])le 
and compound, are numerous. Some of the commonest simpli^ 
prenosilion.s are n “ for,” r “ to,” m “ in, from,” /ir “ upon.” \ low 
enclitic conjunctions exist, but they art? indefinite in meaning— 
a vague “ but,” f^rt a vague " moreover,” tS:c. 

Coptic ])resonts a remarkable contrast to Egyptian in the ])ro- 
cision of its periphrastic conjugation. There are two present tenses, 
an imperfect, two perfects, a pluperfect, a present and a past fre- 
(jiientative, and throe futures liesides future perfect ; there are also 
conjunctive and optative forms. The negatives of some of thest* aii‘ 
cxproSvScd by .special j)refixes. The gradual growth of the.se new forms 
can be traced through all the stages of Egyptian. 1'hroughoiit tlu» 
history of the language? we? ne>te an increasing tendency to periphrasis ; 
but there was no groat aelvance? teiwards pfccmon before dt?me)tic. 
In domeitic there are distinguishable a ])rosonl tense, imporfext, 
jierfoct, frequentative, future*, future? ]>orJt?ct, conjunctive anel 
optative ; also present, past and future negatives, (S:c. The* passive* 
was extinct before demotic ; elemotic and Coptic express it, clumsily 
it must be confessed, by an imi)er.sonal “ they,” e?.g. “ they Ikuc 
him " stands for ” he was born." 

It is we)rth noting Jiow, in othe*r ele*i)artiiients besides the v<*rb, 
the Egyptian language was far be»tte?r aelaptt*d to practical end.s 
during anel aft(*r the* perieidof the Deltaic elynasties (XX11,~XXX.) 
than ever it was beje)re. It was lioth simplilufel and enriched, 'I'lie 
inflexions rapielly disajipeared and little was le?it of the distinctions 
between masculine? anel feminine, singular, eliial anel plural - exce|>t 
in the pronouns. The dual number had ben*n given u]) entirely at 
an earlier date. The j>ronoiins, bolli p(*r.semal and demonstrative, 
retained their forms very fully. As prefixe's, suffixes and artie^h'S, 
they, together with some? auxiliary verbs, proviele?el the principal 
mechanism of the renovate?eJ language. An abiinelant supply of 
useful adverbs was gradually accumulated, as we?ll a.s conjunctions, 
so far as the functions of the latter were not alre?aely jierformed by 
tlie verbal prefixes. These gre?at imjjrovements in the language 
corre-spoud to great changes in the economic conelition of the 
country ; they were the result of active trade and constant inter- 
cour.st? of all classes of Egyptians with foreigners from Europe 
and Asia. Probably the best stage? of Egy])tian speech was that 
which immediately preceded Coptic. Though Coptic is here and 
there more exactly cxpre.ssivc than the best demotic, it was spoilt 
by too mucli Greek, duplicating and too often expelling native 
expressions that were already acleciuate for its very simple require- 
ments. Above all, it i.s clumsily pleonastic. 

The Wkitinc. 

The ancient Egyptian system of writing, so far as we know, 
originated, developed and finally expired strictly within the limits 
of the Nile Valley. The germ of its exi.ytence may have come from 
without, but, as we know it, it is es.seiitially Egyptian and intended 
for the expre.ssion of the Egyptian language. About^ the ist 
century n.c., howevc?r, the .semi -1 barbarous rulers of the Etliioi)ian 
kingdoms of Moroe and Napata contrived the “ Meroitic ” alj^hahet, 
founded on Egyptian writing, and comprising both a hieroglyjdiic 
and a cursive form (see Ethiopia). As yet both of the.se kinds 
of Nubian writing arc undecipliered. Egyptian hieroglyjihic was 
carried by concpiest into Syria, certainly under the XVIII th 
Dynasty, and again under the XXVIth for the engraving of Egyptian 
inscriptions ; but in the earlier period the cuneiform syllabary, 
and in the later the “ I’hocnician alphabet, Jiad ol Gained a firm 
hold there, and we may be sure that no atti?mpt was made to substi- 
tute the Egyptian system for the latter. Cuneiform tablets in Syria, 
however, seem almost confintjd to the period of the XVI Ilth Dynasty. 
Although it cannot be proved it seems finite |)o.ssiblc that the trader.s 
of Phoenicia and the .\egean adopted the pa])yrus and Egyiitiaii 
hieratic writing together, before the end of the New Kingdom, an ! 
developed their “ Phoenician " alphabet from the latter ab(n:l 
1000 B.c. In very early times a number of systems of writing alread. 
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rcigncid in diflcrcnl countries forming a compact and not very large; 
area •ii(Th{ij)s from South Aral)ia to Asia Minor, and from IV^rsia 
to Crvtv and Egj’j)!. Whether they all sprang from one common 
stock of picture-writing we shall peThaps never know, nor can we as 
yet trace tlie influence which one great system may have had on 
another, owing to the poverty of documents from most of the 
countries concerned. 

It is certain that in Egypt from the IVth Dynasty onwards the 
mode of writing w;ls ('ssentially the same as that which was ex- 
tinguished V)y the fall of i)agani.sm in the *^th century a.o. Its 
elements in the hieroglyphic form arc pictorial, but each hieroglyph 
had one or more well-di'fined functions, lixed by convention in such 
a manner lliat the Egyptian language was expressed in writing word 
by word. Although a picture sign may at times have embarrassed 
the skilled native reader by offering a choice of fixed values or 
functions, it was never intencled to convey merely an idea, so as to 
leave to him tlu* task of putting the idea into his own words. How 
far this holds good for the period before the IVlh Dynasty it is 
difficult to say. The kno\^m inscriptions of the earlier times are so 
brief and so limited in range that the system on wdiich they were 
written cannot yet l)e fully investigated. As far back as the ist 
Dynasty, phonograms (see below) were in full use. But the spelling 
then w’as very conci.se ; it is possible that some of the slighter words, 
such as prepositions, were omitted in the writing, and were intended 
to be .su];>plicd from the context. As a whole, we gain the impression 
that a really distinct and more ])rimitive stage of hieroglyphic 
writing by a substantially vaguer notation of words lay not far 
behind the time of the 1 st Dynasty. 

The employment of the signs are of three kinds : any given sign 
repre.9ents either (i ) a whole word or root ; or (2) a sound as part of a 
word ; or (3) ))ictorially delincs the meaning of a word the sound of 
which has already been given by a sign or grou]) of signs preceding. 
The number of phonograms is very nrsiricted, but some signs have all 
these powers. For instance, is the convt;nlional picture of 

a draughtboard (shown in plan) with th<‘ draughtsni(*n (shown in 
elevation) on its edge: — this sign (1) signifies tlie root w?h, “set,'* 

JlUiiiliik 

“ firm “ ; or (2) in the group represents the same .sound as 

part of the root mnli, “ good “ ; or (3) added to the group sni (thus : 

/wwv\ r“******^ i^ shows that the meaning intended is “ draught- 

board," or “ draughts," and not any of the other meanings of xnt. 
Thus signs, according to their employment, are said to be (1) “ word- 
signs," (2) " phonograms," or (3) “ dt'terminatives." 

H ord-sipis . — The word-sign value of a sign is, in tlu; first place, 
the name of the object it represents, or of some material, or (|uality, 

or action, or idea .suggested by it. Thus is "face " ; a vase 

of ointment, is mrA.t, “ ointment " ; is wdh, “turn." Much 

investigation is still required to establish the origins of the value's 
of tlie signs ; in some cast's tlu? connt’xion between the pictures and 
the primary values seem to be curiously remote. Probably all the 
sign.s in the hieroglyphic signary can be employed in their piimary 
sens!?. The secondary value expresses the consonantal root of the 
name or other jirimary value, and any, or almost any, derivativi' 
from that root : as when - a mat with a cake upon it, is not 


only ////>, an “ oli<?ring mat," Iml also htp in the sense of “ concilia- 
tion," " peace," “ rest," “ setting " (of the sun), with many de- 
rivatives. In the third place, some signs may lx? transferred to 
express aiioLiier root having the .sanu' consonants as th(' first : tlius 
the ear, by a play upon words can express not only sdm, “ hear," 
but also .Wm, “ paint the eyes." 

Phonnprnms. Only a limited number of signs are found wnth this 
use, but they an? of the greatest importance’. By searching through- 
out the wluile mass of normal inscriptions, earlier than the periods 
of Greek and Roman rule when great liberties were taken w'ith the 
writing, ])rol.ial.)lv no more than one hundred diflereiit phonograms 
can be found. The number of tho.se commonly employed in good 
writing is lK?twc’eii seventy and eighty. Tlie most important jihono- 
grams are the innliternl or aiphahetic signs, twenty-tour in number 
in the (.)!cl Kingdom and without any homophones : later the.se w'cre 
increased by homophone’s to thirty. Of hiliternl jihonograms— each 
expressing a combination of two consonants — there wc’re about fifty 
commonly used : some fifteen or twenty were rarely used, As 
Egyptian roots seldom cxceech’d three letters, there was no need for 
trUiteral phonograms to spell them. There is, however, one trilitcral 

phonogram, the eagle, tyw, or tin (?), used for the plural ending 

of adjectives in y formed from words ending in t (whether radical 
or the feminine ending)* 

I'he phonetic values of the signs are derived from their w’ord-sign 
values and consist usually of the bare root, though there are ^a^t^ 
examples of the retention of a flexional ending : they often ignore also 
the weaker consonants of tlie root, and on the same? principle reduce a 
re|>eated consonant to a single one, as when the hoe |\, ftnn, lias the 
phonetic value hn. The history of some of the alphabetic signs is still 
very obscure, but a sufficient number of them have been explained 


to make it nearly certain that the values of all were obtain<?d on Hk* 
same princijdes.* Some of the ancient words from which the phonetic 
values were derived probably fell very (?arly into disuse, and may 
never be discovc’rable in the texts that have* come down to us. The 
following are among those most easily explained : ■■ 

reed flower, value y and N; from , y», “reed." 

(It seems as if the two values y and K were obtained by choosing 
first one? and then the other of the two semi -consonants composing 
the name. They are much confused, and a conventional symbol i 

has to be adopted for rendering (] .) 


, forearm, 


. , mouth, 


value '(P); from 


} belly and teats, value h \ b'om 


, *(y), “ hand." 


‘ mouth." 


", bd, ‘‘ belly.’ 


(The feminine ending is here, as usual, neglected.) 

. tank, value .f ; from \ “ tank." 

, slope? of earth value q \ „ ^ ^ “ slope," 

or brickwork, “ height." 

(The doubled weak consonant is Iutc ni’glccted.) 


value d ; from 


■ d.t, “ hand." 


, cobra. 




cobra." 


l’'or .some alphabetic sign.s nion* tlian oni’ lively origin might be 
found, while for others, again, no clear (*\’idencc of origin is yet 
forthcoming. 

It has already been exjilaini’d that the writing expn?ss<’s only 
consonants. In the (Jraeco Roman period various imperfect 
attempts were made to render the vowels in foreign names and 
words by the .semi - vow(?ls as also by the consonant V 

wdiich —-O originally rt’presenled having been reduced in speech 
by that time to the power of K pnly. Thus, llroXegatos is spi’lt 
i^twrmys, .Antoninus, 'hd'nynxvs or Intnyns^ <S:c. A-c. Much earlier, 


throughout the New Kingdom, a special “ syllabic " orthography, 
in which the alphabetic .signs for the consonants are gcn»?rally 
rejilaced by groups or single signs having th(‘ value of a consonant 
followed by a semi-vowel, wa^s used for for<*ign names and words, e.g, 

nSDlD, “chariot," W'as written 

in Coptic aepECSLuoTT. 

"tower,” was written 

CoiJtic juietfYo^s. 


U 1 CoiJtic juietfYo^s. 

“harp,” was wiiltea ^ | | | ^ ssssaa (j I • 

non, "Hamath," was written ^ | ^) 

According to \V. Max Miillcr {Asien und liuropa, 1893, chap, v.), 
this H’presents an endeavour to express the vocalization ; but, if so, 
it w'as carried out with very little system. In practice, the semi- 
vowels are generally negligible. This method of writing can be 
traced V>ack into tlie Middle Kingdom, if not beyond, and it greatly 
affected the .spelling of iv tive words in New Egyptian and demotic. 

Determinatives . — Most sign.s can on occasion be lused as deter- 
minatives, but those that are very commonly employed as phono- 
grams or as secondary word-.signs are seldom employed as deter- 
minatives ; and wdicn they are so used they are often somewhat 
differentiated. Certain generic determinatives arc very common, 
e.g. 

of motion. 

^ ^ n ; of acts involving force. 


j of divinit3^ 

1 It seems that “ acrophony " (giving to a sign the value of the 
first letter of its name) was indulged in only by ^iriests of the latest 
age, inventing fantastic modes of writing their “ vain repetitions " 
on the temple walls. 
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^ ; of a person or a man’s name. 

cm ; of buildings. 

Q ; of iiiluibited places. 

; of foreign countries. 

'l ; club ; of foreigners. 

^ ; of nil actions of the mouth — eating and speaking, likewi.se 
Sy sik'nce and hunger. 

: rinpk' lines ; of litiuid. 

VVWVA 

; Iiide ; of animals, also leather, tVc. 

; of pliiuts and iibres. 

^ ; of flesh. 

ccii£=a; a sealed papyrus- roll ; of books, leacliing, law, and of 
abstract ideas gcnernlly. 

In the earliest in.s(Tij>tions the use of determinatives is restricted 
to the J- (Nrc , niter proper names, but it (lt‘velo|>ed ini- 


liilitend jihoiiogrnms are very rare ns ]ilK)netic complements, 
nor arc twti biliternl plionograms einployed togetlicr in writing the 
radicals of a word. 

Spelling of words ]>urely in jihouetie or I'ven nlphubelic cluirncters 
is not iiiicommoii, the tleti'rminntivi' being gi tuTnlly ndded. 'J hus 

in the pyramidal texts we liiid “ lu’comt',” written in one 
copy of a text, in nnotlu'r ® ^ ^■,>..111....^. ........ 


Such N jJiant spellings are \ery 


important for fixing flu* r(*julings of word sign.;. It is noteworthy 
that though words were so freely spelled in ;dphab(?tic charaeters, 
especially in the tiiiu* of tlie Old Isingdoiu, no ad\’anc<‘ was e\t'r 
made towards (‘xelnding the cumbeisome wool-signs and t>iliteral 
phonograms, which, by a judicious use of deteriuinatives, might well 
have been remlercd (juile suiierfluous. 

Ahhtri'idtioua. We liiul | P’ fAwciWfii// i staiwliug for the 
ceremonial vivn f t)\h trr* inh, “ l.ife, Prosperity .'ind Hejdth," 
and in course of time cr?5^ was used in .'icc ounts insb’ad ('f 
“ total." 

Mouofiimns are frequent and are found from tlu* earliest limes. 
Thu.s nu'iitioned abovi* are monograms, the Jissoeiution 

of ‘ ' and A having no jiictoiial nieajiing. .Another eommon 


mensely later, so that few words Ix'vond the fiartides we:*e written 
without 1h(‘m in the normal style after the 01<1 Kingdom. 

Som(' t(‘w signs ideographic of a groii]) of ideas are made to exjin'ss 
particular words belonging to that group by the aid of jihonogranis 
which point out the .special mc^aning. In such cases the ideogram 
is not m('rc‘ly a determin.ativ(' nor yet quite a word sign. 

1 1^1 ■! 0 =.= I "7 ^ 

" Libyan," tS:c., but 'j cannot stand by itself for the name of any 
particular foreign iieopk*. So also in monogram ’ 

“TT is " conduct." 

Otihography. - Thii most primitive form of .s])clling in t!ie liiero- 
glyphic system v;ould be by one sign for each word, and the monu- 
ments of the I.st Dynfisty show a decided tendeiiev to this mode. 
Examples of it in later times are pre,servi*d in the royal cartouches, 
for here tlie monumoiital style demanded special conciseness. 'J'hus, 
for instance, the name of Tethmosis III. — MN-I.lPit-Kf -is spelled 

('otra (as R' is the name of the sun-god, with customary 

deference to the deity it is written first though pronounced last). 
A numbfT of common words- prepositions, <S:c. with only one 
consonant are spfdled by .singh? alphabetic signs in ordinary 
writing. Word-signs u.scd singly for the names of objects are 

generally marked with 1 in clas.sical writing, as - ih, “heart," 

hr. “ face," ^c. 

I 

But th<? use of bare word-signs is not common. Fl*-\ional con- 
sonants are almo.st always marked by ]du)nograms, except in very 

early times ; as when the feminine word ■ - s.t, “ col>ra," is 

spelled . Also, if a sign had mon; than one value, a |>hono- 
^ I \ 

gram would be added to indicate whicli of its valiums was intended : 

thus ^ in is " he," but in ^ it is "king." Further, 

owing to tlnr vast number of signs em])loyed, to prevent confii.sion 
of one with another in rapid wTiting they were generally provided 
with "phonetic complements," a group being less easily misread 

than a single letter. E.g. ws, " command," is regularly written 

I I "wiute," is written n , hs($). This 

practice had the advantage also of distinguishing determinatives 
from phonograms. Thus the root or syllable An is regularly written 

X to avoid confusion withthedetcrmiiiative Redundance 

in writing is the rule ; for instance, b> is often spelled 11 


monognim is 


v1- Q 


1 laihor." 


A word-.sigii may bt^ ('.onqioiind(*(I wilb its |»liouclic coinplcmrnl, 
as “white," or with its «l(‘lerminat ive, as “silver," 

'riie table on the op])Ositc J^age .shows the uses of a few of the 
commoner signs. 

The* (l(*corat iv(> vabu* of hieroglyj>hi(’ w.'is fully a])preci:itc(l in 
ICgypt. The aim of tli<‘ artist -.scribe was to arrange his vjuiuusly 
shapt'd character.*; into s(|uan‘ groups, and tliis cf»ul(l l>e done In great 
me.'tsnre by taking advantage of Uu! dillerent ways in wJjjcIi n»any 

words could lu* sp<‘lt. 'I'lius hs could be writti'ii 

T # 1 /WvVVS 

//V / u , h.s-f/-/ 0 . r.ut some words in the classical writing 

w(*r(' inlractabli* irom tlii.s point ol view. It is obvious that tlu* iiJpha- 
betic .signs jdayed a very import. int p.irt in the formation ol the 
groups, aivl many wonls could only 1 m* written in alj)bal)elic signs. 
A groat advance* was therofon* made* when st'seru) homof)bonirs wen; 
introduced into the alphabet in the Middle and New Kingdoms, 
partly as the result of the wearing away ol <dd plionetic distinctions, 

giving the choice; b(;twecn — and [1, ^ r :=:3 and ]• tk 


» and and (® • 


In later times tlie number of 


liomoplione.s in ii.se increased greatly Ihronghout the different 
classes, the ten<leiie.y l»< ing mncl) heljied hy the habit of hinciful 
writing; but few of these homojibones foiiml their way into tin; 
cursive .script. Occasionally a .scribe of the old times indulged 
his fancy in " sportive " ui ' mysterious " writing, either invenling 
new signs or employing old ones in iiniisiial meanings. Sliort 
sjiortive insci’ij>tion.s are Ifjurid in tombs of tlu* XlJth J>ynasty; 
some groups arc so wiitb'ii cursively in <*arly nu'dical jiajiyri, 
.'ind certain religious inscriptions in t.lu; royal tondjs of tlu; 
XlXth and XXth Dynasties are in .secret writing. Fanciful 
writing abounds on Hie temples of the Ftolemaic and Roman 
periods. 

I’Al.AK.OOKAI’llY 

Hieroglyphic . — The main division is into monumental or cjngrapiiic 
hieroglyphs and written hi(;roglyidis. The form(;r may be ien<lt;r(.*d 
by the sculptor or the painter in stone, on wood, «&c., with great 
delicacy of detail, or may be simply sunk or painted in outline. 
When finely rendered they arc of great value to the student, in- 
vestigating the origins of their values. No oth(;r system of writing 
beans u])ou ilJS face so clearly the Idstory of its dcveloinnent as tJie 
Egyptian ; yet evc;n in this a vast amount of work is still rccpiired 
to detect and disentangle the details. Monumental hiciroglyphic 
did not cease till the 3rd century A.u. (Temple of Ksna). The written 
hicroglyph-s, formed l)y the .scribe with the rerd pen on i)apyru.s, 
leather, wooden tablets, &c., have their outlines more or le.ss abbrevi- 
ated, producing eventually the cursive scrijjts hieratic and demotic. 
I'hc written hierogly])hs were employed at all periods, especially 
for religious texts. 

Hieratic.— A kind of cursive hieroglyphic or hieratic writing is 
found even in tlie 1 st Dynasty. In the Middle Kingdom it L well 
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[HIEROGLYPHICS, ETC. 


Sign. 

j Description. 

j Name. 

Word-sign 

Value. 

Phonetic 

Value. 

Determinative 

Value, 


child 

hrd (khrod) 



youth 


face 

hr (hor) 

hr 

['.Tj 



eye 

/r.t (yori.t) 

tr 

tr 

see, dec. 


mouth 

r(ro) 

r 

r 


fl 

forearm 

' («^') 

f 

t 

[action of hand 






or anil) 


arm witli 
stick 

nljt “ be strong *' 

nht 


violent action 


man with 

nht “ be strong “ 

nht 

\ 

violent action 

Ji 

stick 


1 


■y 

lungs and 

smi 

smj 




wind])ij)(.‘ 




0 

heart 

ih 



heart 

t 

heart and 

? 

nfr 



A 

windpipe 






sparrow 

? 

5 r 


evil, worthless- 
ness, smallness 


widgeon 

.sj.t 

SI 

s# 


bolti-fish 

In.t 

fn 

In 



tusk 

(t) l\)h “ tooth “ 

bh 

bh 

bite, <S:c. 



(2) hw “ taste “ 

hw ! 



cut branch 

l)t 

l«t 

m 

wood, tree 

0 

thresiiing- 

floor 

sp.t 

sp 



0 

sun 

(1) rr “ .sun " 

(2) hrw “ day “ 



(1) sun 

(2) division of 





time 

erz] 

chamber, 
house 1 

Pr 

pr 




flat land I 

t» 

t» 

t* 

(l)oundlcss hori- 

Y 

1 




zon, eternity) 

5 

libation 

bs.t 

hs 

hs 


i 

vase 




1 

cord on 

wz 

wz j 

wz 


y 

stick 






Iiasket 

n]).t 

nb 



, , 

looped 

? 

k 

k 



basket 






sicklt! 

? 

in* 

m* 



composite 

hoe 

fe>r?l 

I 

inr 

mr 

tillage 


fire-drill 


z* 

z* 


ta 






attendant '.s 

Sms “ follow “ 

Slll.s 


j 


ecjuijimeiit 




1 


knife 

ds 

d.s 


cut, prick, cut- 

j 

1 




ting instniinriii ' 


Rosotta stone itself. One of the most char 
acteristic distinctions of later demotic is tin* 
minuteness of the writing. 

Hieroglyphic is normally written from right 
to left, the signs facing to the commencement 
of the line ; hieratic and demotic follow the 
same direction. But monumental hieroglyphic 
may also be written from left to right, and is 
constantly so airangcd for purT)Oses of syin 
metry, e.g. the inscriptions on the two iahibs 
of a door arc frequently turned in opj)osiU‘ 
directions ; the same is frequently done witli 
the sliort inscrij)tions scattered over a scent- 
amongst the figur<\s, in order to distinguish ont* 
label Irom another. 

In modem founts of type, the hieroglyphic 
signs are made to nm from left to right, in 
order to facilitate the setting where European 
text is mixed ^vitli the Egyptian. The table 
on next page shows them in their more cor- 
rect position, in order to display more clearly 
their relation to tlie liicratic and demotic 
e(|Liivaleiits. 

Clement of Alexandria states that in th ‘ 
Egyj)tian .scliools the pupils were first taught 
the “ ejustolographic style of writing {i.i\ 
demotic), secondly the “ hieratic “ employed 
by the sacred scribes, and finally the “ hiero- 
glyj)hic “ [Strom, v. 657). It is doubtful 
whether they classified the signs of the huge 
hieroglyphic syllabary with any strictness. 
The only native work on the writing that has 
come to light as yet is a fragmentary papyrus 
of Roman date which has a table in parallel 
columns of hieroglyphic signs, with their hieratic 
ecpiivalents and words written in hieratic de- 
scribing them or giving their valutss or mean- 
ings, 'I'he list appears to have comi)rised al>out 
460 signs, including most of tho.se that occur 
commonly in hieratic. They are to some 


extent classi fi ed , The bee 


heads the list 


characterized, and in its most cursive form .seems hardly to retain 
any definable trace of the original hieroglyphic pictures. The style 
varies much at different periods. 

Demotic . varying degrees of cursiveness are at all periods 
oliservable in hieratic ; hut, about the XXVIth Dynasty, which 
inaugurated a great commercial era, there was something like a 
definite parting between the uncial hieratic and the most cursive 
form afterwards known as demotic. The employment of hieratic 
was thenceforth almost confined to the copying of religious and other 
traditional texts on papyrus, while demotic was used not only for all 
busine.ss but also for writing literary and even religious texts in the 
popular language. By the time of the XXVth Dynasty the cursive 
of the conservative Thebais had become very oliscure. A better 
form from Lower Egypt drove this out completely in the time of 
Amasis II. and is the true demotic. Before the Macedonian con- 
quest the cursive ligatures of old demotic gave birth to new symbols 
which were carefully and distinctly formed, and a little later an 
epigraphic variety was engraved on stone, as in the case of the 


as a royal sign, and is followed by figures of 
nobles and otiicr human figures in various atti- 
tudes, more or less grouj)etl among tlicmsclves, 
animals, re]>tiles and fishes, sc()r])ion, animals 
again, twirnty-four ali)habetic cliaracters, ])arts 
of the human bo<ly candidly arranged from 

to jy, thirty-two in number, parts of 

animals, celestial signs, terrestrial signs, vase.s. 
'I'he arrangement down to this ])oint is far from 
strict, and beyond it is almost imjiossible to 
descril)e concisely, though there i.s still a rougli 
groujung of characters’ according to resem- 
blance of form, nature or meaning. It is a 
curious fact that not a .singh^ bird is visible 
on the fragments, and the trees and plants, 
which might easily have l>een collected in a 
compact and well - defined .section, an? widely 
scattered. Why the alphabetic characters are 
introduced w'here they are is a puzzle ; the order 

I u <& (?) fl (?; 

c3a Iilil (?) 

a ® '=»(?) [j 


of these is ; 


Three others, 


p<'>— J- 

’1 


u 




and 


had already wxurred 


amongst the fish and reptiles. There seems to he no logical airn 
in this arrangement of the alphabetic characters and the series is 
incomplete. \^erv prol)ably the Egyptians never constructed a 
really systematic list of hieroglyphs. In modern lists the signs are 
classified according to the natun' of the objects they depict, as 
human figures, plants, ves.sels, instruments, &c, Horapollon’s 
Ilieroglvphica may be cited as a native work, but its author, 
if really an Egyptian, had no knowledge of good writing. His pro- 
duction consists of two elaborate complementery lists : the one 
describing sign-pictures and giving their meanings, the other cata- 
loguing ideas in order to show how they could be expressed in 
hieroglvphic. Each seems to us to be macle up of curious but per- 
verted reminiscences eked out by invention ; but they might some day 
prove to represent more truly the usages of mystics and magicians 
m designing amulets, (&c., at a time approaching the middle ages. 
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Demotic. 

Hieratic. 

1 Hieroglyphic. 


ent^ “ who " . 

J) 

ir2 

/wv\ 

// A 

nty 

Ptf no (“Pharaoh”) . 




Pertn tn^ ws, Snb 

y<?/, “ father “ . 

jr^l 



iif 






tcJ/zA//, “ live “ 

^1 

Ori 

@T 


f/vA, “know” 

s 




ahe^ “ stand 

t 4 f- 


^ f 

1 

“ carry ” . 


a \ 

ft 

1 

in 1 

1 

ms (phon.) . . . j 


Si 1 

fli 

ms j 

5 (alph.) . . . . j 


1 

— 

j 

s (alph.) . . . . ' 

1 

'/ ! 

<) 

i i 

1 

m (alph.) . . . f 

j> 

J 


1 

1 

n (alph.) 

“•* 1 

1 

— 


i 

n 


Xinfttaba i^f Ptnhhetcp avd 
Akhethetvp, pt. i. (ii>oo); 
M. A. Murmy, Saqqata 
Masiabas (Ltmcion, 1^105); 
alst) Petrif and Gniiith, 
Tu! 0 Hieroglyphic Papyri from 
Tatiis (London, 1889)' (native 
sign -list) ; G. Moller, Hiera^ 
Uhl he Paldographic (Leipzig, 
; Cirithth, Catalogue of 
Demotic Papyri in the J. 
Py lands Collection (Man- 
chester, 1909). (F. Ll. G.) 

E, An and Archaeology, 
—In the following sections 
a general history of tlie 
characteristics of Ancient 
Egyptian art is first given, 
showing the variation of 
periods and essentials of 
style ; and this is followed 
l)y an account of the use 
made of material products, 
of the tools and insiru- 
inenls employed, and of the 
monuments. P'or further 
details see also the separate 
topographical headings (for 
excavations, ^c.), and the 
general articles on the 
various arts and art- 
materials (for references to 
Egypt) ; also Pykamids ; 
Mommy, Xt. 


The early scrilic^'s outfit, often carried slung over his shoulder, 

is seen in the hieroglyph It consisted of frayed reed jicns 

or brushes, a small pot of water, and a jialetto with two circular cavj- 
ticfsin which black and red ink were plac(?<l, inad(^ of finely jxiwdered 
colour solidified with gum. In liusiness and literary documents 
red ink was used lor contrast, e^^ecialiy in htjadings ; in d(!inotic, 
however, it is very rarely seen. The pen became finer in course of 
time, enabling the scribe to write very small. 'Phe .split reed of the 
Greek penman was occasionally ado])ted by the late demotic scribe.s. 

Egypt had long been bilingual when, in papyri of the 2nd century 
A.i)., we begin to find transcripts of the Egyptian language into 
Greek letters, the latter reinforced by a few signs borrowed from 
the demotic alphabet : so written we have a magical text and a 
h()ro.scope, probably made by foreigners or for thtdr use. The 
infinite suiHjriority of the Greek alphabet with its full notation of 
vowels was readily seen, but pi«ty and custom as yet barred the way 
to its full adoption. The triumph of Christianity lianished the old 
system once and for all ; even at the beginning of the 4th c(*ntiiry 
the native Egyptian script scarcely survived north of the Nubian 
frontier at Philae ; a little later it finally expired. The following 
eight signs, however, had been taken over from demotic by the Copts ; 


8 


f , from m Si, dem.^2| 


A, proliably from 


httf (or 





Ij (Boll.) = from i dor.'.. 

y (Akhm.) - from ® ® ^y, fit, dcm. ^ 

^ \\c^\ ^ 


q -/, from /, dem. ^ . 


^ from h (or © ^), dem. ^ & 


X = i, from a\ (or ^ ti), dem. , ^ . 

= tif from ^ dyt, dem. 

For origins of hieroglyphs, sec Petrie’s Medum (1892) ; F. LI. 
Griffith, -1 Collection of Hieroglyphs (i8<>8); N. de G. Davies, ‘1 he 


General Characterisiics 

The wide and complex subject of Egyptian art will be treated 
here in six periods ; Prehistoric, Early Kings, Pyramid Kings, 
XI 1th Dynasty, XVITTth-XXth Dynasties, XXVTth Dynasty 
and later. In each age will be considered the (A) statuary, 
(B) reliefs, (C) painting. 

^ Prehistoric, — The earliest civilized population of Egypt was 
highly skilled in mechanical accuracy and regularity, l)ut had 
little sense of organic forms. They kept the unfinished treatment 
of the limbs and extremities which is so charactcristi(‘ of most 
barbaric art ; and the action was more considered than the form. 

(A) In the round there are in the (;arli(T graves female figures 
of two races, the Bushman typ^^ and European, both probably 
representing servants or slaves. These have the legs always 
united, sloping to a point without feet (Plate 1 . fig. j) ; the arms 
are only stumps. The face has a beaky nose and some indication 
of eyes. Upon the surface is colouring ; red for the Bushman, 
with black whisker though female ; white for the European 
type, with black tattoo patterns. Other female figures arc 
modelled in a paste, upon a stick, and the black hair is sometimes 
made separately to fit on as a wig over the red head, showing 
that wigs were then used. Male figures are generally only heads 
in the earlier times. Tusks with carved heads (Plate T. figs. 2, 3) 
are the earliest, beginning at S.D, (sequence date) 3,-^ ; ^ heads 
on the top of combs are found, from S.D. 42 to the close of siicli 
combs in the fifties. All of these heads show a high forehead 
and a pointed beard ; and such expression as may be discovered 
is grave but not savagi?. In later times whole figures of ivory, 
stone and clay are found, with the leg.s united, and the arm.s 
usually joined to the body. A favourite way of indicating the 
eyes was by drilling two holes and in.serting a white shell bead 
in each. The figures of animals (Plate I. figs 4, 5) are quite as 
rude as the human figures : they only summarily indicate the 

j ‘ In the prehistoric age when absolute dating is out of reach a 
I ” sequence dating " by means of the sequence of types in pottery, 

; tools, iVc., has lx*en proposed in Petrie’s Dios polls Parva, pp. 4 el. 
sqq. The earliest prelii.storic graves yet known are placed at S.D. 
30, and shortly before S.D. 80 the period of the first historic dynasty 
is entered. 
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nature, and often hardly express the gfenus. They are most usual 
on comt)s and pins ; but sacred animals are also found. The 
lion is the most usual (Plate 1 . fig. 7), but the legs are roughly 
marked, if at all ; the leonine air is given, but the attitude is 
more distinct than the form. The hawk (Plate L fig. 6) is 
modelled in block without any legs. The slate palettes in the 
form of animals are even more summary, and continually 
degraded until they lost all trace of their origin. There are also 
curious figures of animals chipped in flint, which show some 
character, but no detail. 

(B) Reliefs with animal figures belong to the later part of the 
prehistoric age. The relief is low, and the form hatched across 
with lines (Plate I. fig. 8), a style copied from drawing. There 
is more animation than in the round figures. At the close of 
this age the fashion of long processions of animals appears 
(Plate I. fig, 9) ; some character is shown in these, but no sense 
of action. 

(C) Drawing is found from the earliest civilization, done in 
white slip on red vases. Figures of men arc very rare (Plate 1. 
fig, 10) ; they have the body triangular, the waist being very 
narrow j the legs are two lines linked by a zigzag, as if to express 
that they move to and fro. The usual figures are goats and 
hippopotami ; always having the body covered with cross lines 
to express the connexion of the outlines (Plate I. fig. ii). This 
technique is in every way closely akin to that of the modern 
Kabyle. An entirely different mode is common at a later time 
when designs were painted in thin red colour on a light brown 
ware. The subjects of the earlier of these examples are imitations 
of cordage, of marbling, and of basket-work ; later there are 
rows of men and animals, and ships (Plate I. figs. 12, 13), with 
various minor signs. The figures are never cross-hatched as in 
earlier drawing, but always filled in altogether. The fact that 
th(? ships have oars and not sails makes it probable that they 
were rather for the sea than for Nile traffic, and a starfish 
among the motives on such pottery also points to the sea con- 
nexion. I’he ulterior meaning of the decoration is probably 
religious and funereal, but the objects which are figured must 
have been familiar. 

For this whole period s<‘e J(*aii Capart. Dt'huia de I' art m ^gyple 
(1904; trans. Primitive Art in Ancient E^ypt). 

The Early Kinp, — 'I’he dynastic race wrought an entire 
transformation in the art of Egyi)t ; in place of the clumsy 
and undetailed representations, there suddenly appears highly 
artistic work, full of character, action and anatomical detail. 

(A) The earliest statues of this age are the colossi of the god 
Min from Coptos ; that they belong to the artistic race is evident 
from the spirited reliefs upon them (see l>elow, B), but the 
figures were vciy rude, the legs and arms being joined all in the 
mass. The main example of this early art is a limestone head of 
a king (Plate T, figs. 15, 16), which is a direct study from life, 
to serve as a model. For the accuracy of the facial curves, and 
the grasp of character and type, it is equal to any later work ; 
and in its entire alisence of conventions and its pure naturalism 
there is no later .sculpture .so good : as Prof. A. Michaelis says, 

it renders the race type with astounding keenness, and shows 
an excellent power of observation in the exact representation 
of the eve.s.” By the portrait, it is probably of King Narmer or 
some king related to him, that is, about the beginning of the 
1 st Dynasty. The ivory statuette of an aged king (Plate I. 
fig. 14) is probably slightly later. It shows the same subtle 
sense of character, and is unsurpassed in its reality. Many ivory 
figures of men, women and animals are known from Nekhen 
(Hieraconpolis) and Abydos ; and they all show the same school 
of work, simple, dignified, observant, and with an air which 
places them on a higher plane of truthfulness and precision than 
later art. There is none of the mannerism of a long tradition, 
but a nobility pervades them which has no self-consciousness. 
The lower class of work of this age is shown by great numbers 
of glazed pottery figures both human and animal. Later in the 
Ilnd Dynasty, the head of Khasekhem (Plate I. fig. 17) shows 
the beginning of convention, but yet has a delicacy about the 
mouth which surpasses later works. 
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(B) Reliefs abound at this age, and include the most important 
evidences of the development of the art. The earliest examples 
are those of animals (Plate II. fig. 18) and shells on the colossi 
of Coptos. They show a keen sense of form, and the stag’s head, 
which is probably the earliest, already bears an artistic feelii^ 
wholly different to that of any of the prehistoric works (P.K. iii. 
iv.). The carvings on slate ^ettes appear to b^in with work 
crudely accurate and forceful, the heavy limbs being ridged with 
tendons and muscles (Plate 11 . fig. 19), but there is more pro- 
portion, with the same massive strength (Plate II. fig. 20). 
Soon after, with a leap, the artist produced the first pure work 
of art that is known (Plate II. fig. 21), a design for its owm sake 
without the tic of symbolism or history. The group of two long- 
necked gazelles facing a palm tree is of extraordinary refinement, 
and shows the artistic con.sciousness in every part ; the sym- 
metric rendering of the palm tree, reduced to fit the scale of the 
animals, the dainty grace of the smooth gazelles contrasted with 
the rugged stem, the delicacy of the long flowing curves and the 
fine indications of the joints, all show a sense of design which 
has rarely been equalled in the ceaseless repetitions of the tree 
and supporters motive during every age since. Passing the 
various palettes with hunting scenes and animals (Plate IT. 
fig. 22), we come to the great historical carving of King Narmer 
(Plate II. fig. 23). Here the anatomy has reached its limits for 
such work ; the precision of the muscles on the inner and outer 
sides of the leg, of the uniform grip in the left arm, and the tense 
muscle upholding the right arm, prove that the artist knew that 
part of his work perfectly. The large ceremonial mace-hcads 
recording the Sed festivals of the king Narmer and another, 
belong also to this school ; but owing to their smaller size they 
have not such artistic detail. With them were found many 
reliefs in ivory, on tusks, wands and cylinders. The main motive 
in these is a long procession of animals (Plate 11 . figs. 24, 25) 
often grotesquely crowded ; but there is much observation 
shown and the figures are expressive. No drawing of this age 
has survived. 

The Pyramid Kings . — A different ideal appears in the pyramid 
times ; in place of the naturalism of the earlier work there is 
more regularity, some convention, and the sense of a school in 
the style. The prevailing feeling is a noble spaciousness both in 
scale and in form, an equanimity based upon knowledge and 
character, a grandeur of conception expressed by severely simple 
execution. There is nothing superfluous, nothing common, 
nothing trivial. The smallest as well as the largest work seems 
complete, inevitable, immutable, without limitations of time, 
or labour or thought. 

(A) The statuette of Khufu or Cheops (Plate III. fig. 29) 
though only a minute figure in ivorj^ shows the character of 
immense energy and will ; the face is an astonishing portrait to 
be expressed in a quarter of an inch. The life-size statue of 
Khafrc or Chephren (Plate III. fig. 30) is a majestic work, 
serene and powerful ; carved in hard diorite, yet unhesitating in 
execution. The muscular detail is full, but yet kept in harmony 
with the massive style of the figure. The private persons have 
entirely different treatment according to the character of their 
position. In place of the awful dignity of the kings there is the 
placid high-bred Princess Nofri (Plate II. fig. 27, Plate III. fig. 
31), the calm conscientious dignitary Hemset (Plate III. fig. 32;, 
the bustling, active, middle-class official, Ka-aper (Plate II. fig. 28, 
Plate III. fig. 33), and the kneeling figure of a servitor. The 
differences of character are very skilfully rendered in all the 
sculpture of this age. The whole figures are stiff in the earlier 
time, as the figure of Nes ; then square and massive, but true in 
form, as Rahotp and Nofri (Plate II. fig. 27); and afterwards 
easier and less monumental, as Ka-aper (Plate 11 . fig. 28). The 
skill in beaten copp)er work is shown by the portrait of the Prince 
Mer-en-ra (Plate HI. fig. 35). 

(B) The reliefs are quite "equal to the statuar>\ The wooden 
panels of Hesi (Plate II. fig. 26) show the archaic style of great 
detail, with a bold, stark vigour of attitude. Later work is 
abundant in the tomb-sculptures of this age, with a fulness of 
variety and detail which makes them the most interesting of all 
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brandies of the art. The general effect cannot be judged witliout 
a large scene, but the figures of two men and an ox (Plate III. fig. 
37) show the freshness and vigour of the style, which is even 
higher than this in some examples. The clear, noble spacing of 
the surface work is well shown by a group cf offerings and 
inscribed titles (Plate III. fig. 36). 

(C) Flat drawings of this age are rare. Some fine examples, 
such as the geese from Medum, show that such work kept pace 
with the reliefs ; but most of the fresco-work has perished, and 
there are few instances of line drawing. 

The Xllih Dynasty , — ^This age overlaps the previous in its 
style. The end of the last age was in the very degraded tomb 
work of the early XI th Dynasty. 

(A) The new style begins with the royal statues, which it seems 
we must attribute to the foreign kings from whom the Xllth 
1 )ynasty was descended. These statues were later appropriated by 
the Ilyksos, and so came to be called by their name, which is a mis- 
nomer. The type of face (Plate 111 . fig. 38) is thick-featured, full 
of force, with powerful masses of facial muscle covering the skull. 
The style is very vigorous and impassioned, without any trace of 
relenting towards conventional work. The surfaces are not in the 
least subdued by a general breadth of style, as in the last period ; 
but, on the contrary, revel in the full detail of variety. There is 
perhaps no age where nature is so little controlled by convention 
in either the living character or its sculptured expression. One of 
these kings might well be the founder of the IXth Dynasty, 
“ Achthoes (Klieti), who did much injury to all the inhabitants,*’ 
** Khuther Taurus the tyrant ” ; the expression is that of a 
C'hloclwig or an Alboin. From this type evidently descended 
the milder and more civilized kings of the Xllth Dynasty, the 
resemblance being so strong that the fierce figures have even been 
identified with that dynasty by some. A good example is that of 
the statue of Amenemhat (Amenemhe) 111 . (Plate III. fig. 39). 
The style of the. Xllth Dynasty may be summed up ^ clean, 
highly-finished work, strong in facial detail ; but with neither the 
grandeur of the IVth nor the vivacity of the XVllllh Dynasty. 
This passed in the Xlllth Dynasty into a graceful but weak 
manner, as in the statues of Sebkhotp (Sebek-hotep) 111 . and 
Neferhotp. 

(B) The relief work shows most clearly the rise of the new 
style. In the middle of the Xlth Dynasty an entirely fresh 
treatment appears ; the Old Kingdom work had died out in very 
bad sunk-reliefs, the fresh style (Plate III. fig. 41) was a low 
relief with sharp edges above the field. It was full of delicate 
variety in the surfaces, and of elaljorated close-packed lines of hair 
and ornaments. By the time of the early Xllth Dynasty, this 
reached a perfection of refinement in the detail of facial curves, 
with an ostentatiously low relief (P.K. ix. i.), rather on the lines 
of modem French work ; but the whole with clean, firm outlines, 
severely restrained in the expression, and without any trace of 
emotion. It is the work of a school, in which high training took 
the place of the reliance on nature. Sunk relief was also well used, 
as by Senusert (Senwosri) I. (Plate 111 . fig. 40). There was a 
steady decline during the Xllth Dynasty and onward, but the 
same tone was followed. 

(C) In some tombs paintii^ only was used, and it followed the 
general character of the relief treatment, being more rigid, de- 
tailed, and scholastic than the older style. 

The XV 111 th- XXih Dynasties . — The obvious, not to say 
superficial, character of this age has rendered it one of the most 
popular in Egyptian art. The older breadth, fulness, and vigour 
have vanished, those great qualities which stamp the immortal 
works of early times. The difference is much like that between 
the Parthenon and the Niobids, or between Jacopo Avanzi and 
Caracci. In this change is the whole difference between the art of 
character and the art of emotion ; and though the emotional side 
is the more popular, as needing less thought to understand it, yet 
the unfailing canon is that in every age and land the true qu^ity 
of art is proportionate to the expression of character as apart 
from transient emotion. This may perhaps apply to other arts 
as well as to sculpture and painting. If we accept frankly the 
emotional nature of this age, we may admire its graceful outlines, 


its vivacious manner, its romantic style, with an o^asional 
sauciness which is amusing and attractive. It revellea in rich 
detail, and close masses of lines, as in wigs and ribbed dresses. 
It sported with a seductive Syrian type of face, especially under 
Amcnophis (Amenhotep) III. ; but we find the anatomy giving 
way to mere smoothness of surface, for the sake of contrast with 
the masses of detail. The romantic element increased, solemn 
funereal statues show husband and wife hand in hand ; and it 
culminated under Akhenaton, who is seen kissing his wife in the 
chariot, or dancing her on his knee. An overwhelming naturalism 
swamped the older reserves of Egyptian art, and the expression of 
the postures, actions and familiarities of daily life, or the instan- 
taneous attitudes of animals, became the dernier cri of fashion. 
It was all charming and wonderful, but it was the end, — nothing 
could come after it. The XlXth Dynasty, at its l)cst under 
Seti I., could only excel in high finish of smoothness and graceful 
curves ; life, character, meaning, had vanished. And soon after, 
under Rameses II., mere mechanical copying, hard lifeless 
routine of stone- cutting, regardless of truth and of nature, 
dominated the whole. 

(A) In sculpture there is a certain baldness of style at first, 
as in the Amenophis I. at Turin or MuLnefert at Cairo. More 
fulness and richness of character succeeded, as in Tuhutmes 
(Tethmosis) 111 . and Amenophis III. (Plate IV. fig. 42, British 
Museum). And the feeling of the age finds greater scope in 
private statues, many of which have a personal fascination 
about them, as in the seated figures at Cairo and Florence, and 
the freer work in wood, of which the ebony negress (Plate IV. 
fig. 45) is the best example. The burst of naturalism under 
Akhenaton resulted in some marvellous portraiture, of wliich 
the fragment of a queen’s head (l%te IV. fig. 43) is perhaps the 
most brilliant instance ; the fidelity in the delicate curves of 
the nose and around the mouth is enhanced by the touch of 
artistic convention in the facing of the lips. The only work of 
ability in the XlXth Dynasty is the black granite figure 
(Plate IV. fig. of Rameses II. at Turin. The ordinary 
statuary of his reign is painfully stiff and poor, and there is no 
later work in the period worth notice. 

(B) The reliefs of the early XVlIIth Dynasty are closely like 
the scenes of the tombs in the pyramid age, but soon carving 
was superseded by the cheaper painting, and but few tombs 
in relief are known. The temples were the principal places for 
reliefs ; and they steadily deteriorate from the first great example, 
Deir el Bahri (see Architecturk : Egyptian)^ down tf) the late 
Ramessides. The portraiture is strong and clcar-cut (Plate IV. 
fig. 46), but somewhat mechanical and without muscular detail : 
the sameness is rather mure than is probable. There is a good 
deal of repetition for mere effect, even in the fine work of Kha- 
em-hat (Plate IV. fig. 47), under Amenophis ITT. That the 
artists were conscious of their poverty of thought is shown by 
some precise imitations of the style of early monuments. On 
reaching the age of Akhenaton, the peculiar style of that school 
is obvious in every relief : the older conventions were deserted, 
and, for good or for bad, a new start from nature was attempted. 
After that the smooth finish of the Seti reliefs at Abydos (Plate 
IV. fig. 48) shows no life or observation ; and only occasional!}* 
the artist triumphed over the stone-worker, as in the portrait 
of Bantanta at Memphis, which is precisely like another head 
of her found in Sinai. The innumerable reliefs of the XlXtli- 
XXth Dynasty temples are only of historic interest, and are all 
despicable in comparison with earlier works. 

(C) Painting was the art most congenial to this age; the 
lightness of touch, abundance of incident, and even comedy, 
of the scenes are familiar in the frescoes in the British Museum. 
And under Akhenaton this was pervaded by an entire natural- 
ism of posture, as seen in the two little princesses (Plate IV. 
fig. 49). Drawing continued to be the strong point of the art 
after the more laborious sculpture had lost all vitality. The 
tomb of Seti shows exquisitely firm line drawing ; and the heads 
of four races (Plate IV. fig. 50), Western, .Syrian and two Negro, 
here show the unfailing line-work which ha.s never been matched 
in later times. The artist habitually drew the long lines of whole 
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limbs witliout a single hesitation or revoke; and the drawing 
of a tumbling girl (Plate IV. fig. 51) shows how credibly such 
contortions could be represented. The comic papyri of the 
XXth Dynasty have also a very strong sense of character, even 
through coarse drawing and some childish combinations. 

The subsequent centuries show continuous decline, and in 
whatever branch we compare the work, we see that each 
dynasty was poorer than that which preceded it. The XXVIth 
liynasty is often looked on as a renaissance ; but when we 
compare similar work we see that it was poorer than the 
XXllnd, as that was poorer than the XTXth. The alabaster 
statue of Amenardus of the XXVth is faulty in pose, and 
perfunctory in modelling ; the resemblance between this 
and the head of her nephew Tirhaka is perhaps the best 
evidence of truthful work. After this there was a strong 
archaistic fashion, much like that under Hadrian ; in both 
cases it may have arrested decay, but it did not lift the art up 
again. The work of this age can always be detected by the 
faulty jointing (Plate IV, fig. 52) and muscular treatment, 
I'he elements are right enough, but there was not the vital sense 
to coml)ine them properly. Hence the monstrous protuberances 
(Plate IV. fig. 53) on relief figures of this age ; a fault which the 
(Jreek fell into in his decline, as shown in the Famese Hercules. 

Portraiture, with its limited demand on im^ination and lack 
of ideals, was the form of art which flouri.shed latest. The 
Saitic heads in basalt show a school of close observation, with 
fair power of rendering the personal character ; and even in 
Roman times there still were provincial artists who could 
model a face veiy» truthfully, as is shown in one case in which 
the stucco head (Plate IV. fig, 54) from a coffin is here superposed 
on the view of the actual skull to show the accuracy of the work. 
The school of portrait-painting belongs entirely to Greek art, and 
is therefore not touched upon here. (See Edgar, Catalogue of 
Graeco-Egyptian Coffins, 48 plates, for this subject.) 

Lastly we must recognize the different schools of Egyptian 
sculpture which are as distinct as those of recent painting. 
The black-granite school in every age is the finest ; its seat we 
do not know, but its vitality^ and finish always exceed those of 
contemporary works. The limestone school was probably the 
next best, to judge from the reliefs, but hardly any statues of 
this school have survived ; it probably was seated at Memphis. 
The quartzite work from Jebd Ahmar near Cairo stands next, 
as often very fine design is found in this hard material. The 
red granite school of Assuan comes lower, the work being usually 
clumsy and with unfinished corners and details. And the lowest 
of all was the sandstone school of Silsila, which is always the 
worst. Broadly speaking, the Lower Egyptian was much better 
than the Upper Egyptian ; a conclusion also evident in the art 
of the tombs done on the spot. But the secret of the black granite 
school, and its excellence, is the main problem unsolved in the 
history of the art. (W. M, F. p.) 

Tools and Material Products, 

Tools (see Illustrations i to iii). — The history of tools is a 
very large subject which needs to be studied for all countries ; 
the various details of form are too numerous to specify here, 
but the general outline of tools used in Egypt may be briefly 
stated under general and special types. The general include 
tools for striking, slicing and scraping ; the special tools are for 
fighting, hunting, agriculture, building and thread-work. 

Striking Tools, — The wooden mallet of club form (i) was used 
in the Vlth and Xllth Dynasties ; of the modern mason’s form 
(2) in the Xllth and XVIIIth. The stone mace head was a 
sharp-edged disk (3), in the prehistoric from 31-40 sequence date ; 
of the pear shape (4) from S.D. 42, which was actually in use 
till the IVth Dynasty, and represented down to Roman time. 
The metal or stone hamiper with a long handle was unknown 
till Greek or Roman times ; but, for beating out metal, hemi- 
spherical stones (5) were held in the hand, and swung at arm’s 
length overhead. Spherical hard stone hammers (6) were held 
in the hand for dressing down granite. The axe was at the close 
of the prehistoric age a square slab of copper (7) with one sharp 


edge ; small projecting tails then appeared at each end of the 
back (8), and increased until the long tail for lashing on to the 
handle is more than half the length of the axe in an iron one of 
Roman (?) age (13). Flint axes were made in imitation of metal 
in the Xllth Dynasty (9). Battle-axes with rounded outline 
started as merely a sharp edge of metal (10) inserted along a stick 
(to, ii) ; they become semicircular (12) by the Vlth Dynasty, 
lengthen to double their width in the Xllth, and then thin out 
to a waist in the middle by the XVIIIth D^asty. Hint hoes 
(14) are common down to the Xllth Dynasty. Small copper 
hoes (15) with a hollow socket are probably of about the XXIInd 
Dynasty. Long iron picks (16), like those of modern navvies, 
were made by Greeks in the XXVIth Dynasty. 

Slicing Tools, — The knife was originally a flint saw (17), having 
minute teeth ; it must have been used for cutting up animals, 
fresh or dried, as the teeth break away on soft wood. The double- 
edged straight flint knife dates from S.D. 32-45. The single- 
edged knife (18) is from 33-'65. The flint knives of the time of 
Menes are finely curved (19), with a handle-notch ; by the end 
of the Ilnd Dynasty they were much coarser (20) and almost 
straight in the back. In the Xlth-XIIth Dynasty they were 
quite straight in the back (21), and without any handle-notch. 
The copper knives are all one-edged with straight back (22) 
down to the XVIIIth Dynasty, when two-edged symmetrical 
knives (23) become usual. Long thin one-edged knives of iron 
begin am)ut 800 b.c. Various forms of one-edged iron knives, 
straight (24) and curved (25), belong to Roman times- A cutting- 
out knife, for slicing through textiles, began double-edged (26) in 
the 1 st Dynasty, and went through many single-edged forms 
(27-29) until it died out in the XXth Dynasty {Man, 1901, 123). 
A small knife hinged on a pointed backing of copper (31) seems to 
have been made for hair curling and toilet purposes. Razors (30) 
are known of the Xllth Dynasty, and became common in tht* 
XVIIIth. A curious blade of copper (32), straight sided, and 
sharpened at both ends, belongs to the close of the prehistoric 
age. Shears are only known of Roman age and appear to have 
been an Italian invention : there is a type in Egypt with one 
blade detachable, so that each can be sharpened apart. C!hisels of 
bronze began of very small size (33) at S.D. 38, and reached a 
I full size at the close of the prehistoric age. In historic times the 
chisels arc about i x J, x 6 to 8 in. long (34). Small chisels set in 
I wooden handles are found (35) of the Xllth and XVIIIth 
; Dynasties. Ferrules first appear in the Assyrian iron of the 7th 
I century b.c. The rise of stone work led to great importance of 
heavy chisels (36) for trimming limestone and Nubian .sandstone ; 
such chisels arc usually round rods about f in. thick and 6 in. long. 
The cutting edge was about J in. wide for flaking tools (36), 
which were not kept sharp, and i in. wide for facing tools (37) 
which had a good edge. In Greek times the iron chisels arc 
shorter and merge into wedges (39). The socketed or mortising 
chisel (38) is unknown till the Italian bronze of tlie 8th century 
B.c., and the Naucratis iron of the 6th century. Adzes begin in 
S.D. 56, as plain slips of copper (40) 4 to 6 in. long, about i wide 
and ith thick. The square end was rounded in the early dynastic 
times, and went through a scries of changes down to the XIX th 
Dynasty. Adzes of iron ore probably of Greek times. A fine 
instance of a handle about 4 ft. long is represented in the ITIrd 
Dynasty (P.M. XL). The adze (41) was used not only for wood- 
work but also for dressing limestone. 

Scraping Tools, — Flint scrapers arc found from S.D. 40 and 
onward. The rectangular scraper (42) began in S.D. 63, and 
continued into the Ilnd Dynasty : the flake with rounded ends 
(43) was used from the 1 st to the IVth Dynasty (P. Ab. i. xiv., 
XV.). Round scrapers were also made (44). Flint scrapers were 
used in dressing down limestone sculpture in the Illrd Dynasty. 
Rasps of conied form (45), made of a sheet of bronze punched 
and coiled round, were common in the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
apparently as personal objects, possibly used for rasping dried 
bread. In the Assyrian iron tools of the 7th century b.c. the long 
straight rasp (46) is exactly of the modem type. The saw is first 
found as a notched bronze knife of the Illrd Dynasty. Larger 
toothed saws (47) are often represented in the IVth- Vlth Dynasty, 
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as used carpenters. There are no dated specimens till the 
Assyrian iron saws (48) of the 7th century b.c. Drills were of 
flint (49) for hard material and bead-making, of bronze for wood- 
work. In the Assyrian tools iron drills are of slightly twisted i 
scoop form (50), and of centre-bit type with two scraping edges | 
(51). In Roman times the modern V drill (52) is usual. The j 
drill was worked by a stock with a loose cap (53), rotated by a 
drill bow, in the Xllth to Roman dynasties. The pump drill ! 
with cords twisted round it was in Roman use. The bow drill j 
(56) was used as a fire drill to rotate wood (55) on wood ^57 ^ ; 
and the cap (54) for such use was of hard stone with a highly 
polished hollow. The drill brace appears to have been used by 
Assyrians in the 7th century B.c. Piercers of bronze tapering 
(58), to enlarge holes in leather, &c., were common in all ages. 

Fighting Weapons . — The battle-axe has been described above 
with axes. The flint dagger (59) is found from S.D. 40-56. A 
very finely made copper dagger (60) with deep midrib is dated to 
between 55 and 60 S.D. Copper daggers with parallel ribbing 
(61) down the middle are common in the Xlth-XlVth Dynasties ; 
and in the XVIIIth-XXth Dynasties they are often shown in 
scenes and on figures. The falchion with a curved blade (62) 
belongs to the XVIIIth-XXth Dynasty. The rapier (63) or 
lengthened dagger is rarely found, and is probably of prehistoric 
Greek origin. The sword is of Greek and Roman age, always 
double-edged and of iron. The spear is not commonly found in 
Egypt, until the Greek age, but it is represented from the Xlth 
Dynasty onward ; it belonged to the Semitic people (L.D. ii. 133). 
The bow was always of wood, in one piece in the prehistoric and 
early times, also of two horns in the 1 st Dynasty ; but the 
compound bow of horn is rarely found, only as an importation, 
in the XVIIIth Dynasty. The arrow-heads of flint (64-66) and of 
bone (68-6g) were pointed, and also square-ended (67) for 
hunting (P.R.T. ii. vj. ; vii. A., 7 ; xxxiv.). The copper arrow- 
heads appear in tlie XIXth Dynasty, of blade form with tang 
(70) ; the triangular form (72), and leaf form with socket (71), are 
of the XXVIth Dynasty. Triangular iron arrows with tang arc 
of the same age. Tangs show that the shaft was a reed, sockets 
show that it was of wood. Many early arrows (Xllth) have 
only hard wood points of conical form. The sling is rarely 
shown in the XTXth-XXth Dynasties ; and the only known 
example is j)robably of the XXVIth. 

Hunting Weapons . — The forked lance of flint was at first wide 
with slight hollow (73) from S.D. 32-43 ; then the hollow 
became a V notch (74) in 38 S.D. and onward. The lance was 
fixed in a wooden shaft for throwing, and held in by a check- 
cord from flying too far if it missed the animal (P.N. LXXTII.). 
'rhe harpoon for fishing was at first of bone (75), and was imitated 
in coi)j)er (76, 77) from S.D. 36 onwards. The boomerang or 
throw-stick (78) was used from the 1st to the XXIInd Dynasty, 
and probably later. Fish-hooks of copper (79-82) are found from 
the 1 st Dynasty to Roman times. A trap for animals^ legs, 
formed by splints of palm stick radiating round a central hole, is 
figured in S.D. 60, and one was found of probably the XXth 
Dynasty. Fishing nets were common in all historic times, and the 
lead sinkers (83) and stone sinkers (84) are often found under the 
XVIIIth-XXth Dynasties. 

Agricultural Tools . hoe of wood (85) is the main tool from 
the late prehistoric time, and many have been found of the 
XVTITth D^^nasty. With the handle lengthened (86) and turned 
forward, this became the plough (87 is the hieroglyph, 88 the 
drawing, of a plough) ; this was always sloping, and never the 
upright post of the Italic type. The rake of wood (89) is usual in 
the Xllth and XVIIIth Dynasties. The fork (90), used for 
tossing straw, was common in the Old Kingdom, but none has 
been found. The sickle was of wood (92), witli flints (91 ) inserted, 
apparently a copy of the ox-jaw and teeth. The notched flints 
for it are common from the 1st to the XVIIIth Dynasty. In 
Roman times the same principle was followed, by making an 
iron sickle with a deep groove, in which was inserted the cutting 
blade of steel (P.E. XXIX.). Shovel- boards, to hold in right (93) 
or left hand for scraping up the grain in winnowing, are usual in 
the X\^IIth Dynasty, and are figured in use in the Old Kingdom. 


Pruning knives with curved blades (94) are Italic, and were made 
of iron by the Romans. Corn grinders were flat oval stones, with 
a smaller one lying cross-ways (95), and slid from end to end. 
Such were used from the Old Kingdom down to late times. In 
the Roman period a larger stone was used, with a rectangular 
slab (96) sliding on it, in which a long trough held the grain and 
let it slip out below for grinding. The quern with rotary motion 
is late Roman, and still used by Arabs. The large circular mill- 
stones of Roman age worked by horse-power are usually made 
from slices of granite columns. 

Building Tools . — ^The adze described above was used for 
dressing blocks of limestone. The brick-mould was an ojxjn 
frame, with one side prolonged into a handle (97), exactly as 
the modern mould. The plasterers’ floats (98) were entirely 
cut out of wood. The mud rake for mixing mortar is rather 
narrower than the modern form. The square (99) and plummet 
(100, loi) have remained unchanged since the XIXth Dynasty. 
For dressing flat surfaces three wooden pegs (102) of equal length 
were used ; a string was stretched between the tops of two, 
and the tliird peg was set on the point to lie tested and tried 
against the string. 

Thread’Work . — Stone spindle whorls (103) are common in 
the prehistoric age ; wooden ones were usual, of a cylindrical 
form (104) in the Xllth, and conical (105) in the "XVlIIth 
Dynasty. The thread was secured by a spiral notch in the stick. 
In Roman times an iron hook on the top held tlie thread (106) 
as in modern spindles. Needles of copper were made in the 
prehistoric, as early as S.D. 48, and very delicate ones by S.D. 71. 
Gold needles are found of the 1 st Dynasty. Fine ones of 
bronze are common in the XVIIIth Dynasty, and some with 
two eyes at right angles, one above the other, to carry two 
different threads. The copper bodkin is found in S.l 3 . 70. 
Netters are common, of rib bones, jwinted (107); the thread 
was wound round them. Long netting needles were probably 
brought in by the dynastic peojile as they figure in the hiero- 
glyphs. Finely -made ones are found in the XVIIIth Dynasty 
and later. Reels were also commonly used for net making, of 
pottery (108) or even pebbles (109) with a groove chipjwjd around. 
The flint vase-grinders were used in the early dynasties (no), 
and also sandstone grinders for hollowing larger vases (111). 

Stone-Work . — In the prehistoric ages stone building was 
unknown, but many varieties of stones were used for carving 
into vases, amulets and ornaments. The stone vases wen? 
at first of cylindrical forms, with a foot, and ears for hanging. 
These arc worked in brown basalt, syenite, porphyry, alabaster 
and limestone. In the second prehistoric civilization barrel- 
shaped vases became usual ; and to the former materials wcjre 
added slate, grey limestone and breccia. Serpentine appctars 
later, and diorite towards the close of the prehistoric ages. 
Flat dishes were u.sed in earlier times ; gradually deeper forms 
appear, and lastly the deep bowl with turn(‘d-in edge bcloaigs to 
the close of the prehistoric time and continued common in the 
earlier dynasties (P.D.P. 19). This stone-work was usually 
formed on the outside with rotary motion, but sometimes the 
vase was rotated upon the grinder (Q. H. 17). The interior was 
ground out by cutters (figs, no, in) fixed in the end of a stick 
and revolved with a weight on the top, as shown in scenes on 
the tombs of the Vth Dynasty. The cutters were sometimes 
flints of a crescent shape (V. Ab, ii. liii, 24), but more usually 
grinders blocks of quartzite sandstone (26-34), and occasionally 
of diorite (Q. H. xxxii. Ixii.). These blocks were fed with sand 
and water to give the bite on the stone (P. Ab. i. 26). The 
outsides of the vases were entirely wrought by handwork, with 
the polishing lines crossing diagonally. Probably the first 
forming was done by chipping and hammer-dressing, as in later 
times; the final facing of the hard stones was doubtless by 
means of emery in block or powder, as emery grinding blocks 
are found. 

In the early dynasties the hard stones were still worked 
and the 1st dynasty wa.s the most splendid age for vases, bowls, 
and dishes of the finest stones. The royal tombs have preserved 
an enormous quantity of fragments, from which five hundred 
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varied forms have been drawn (P.R.T. ii. xlvi.-liii. 6). The 
materials are quartz crystal, basalt, porphyiy, syenite, granite, 
volcanic ash, various metamorphics, serpentine, slate, dolomite 
marble, alab^ter, many coloured marbles, saccharine marble, 
grey and white limestones. The most splendid vase is one from 
Nekhen (Hieraconpolis), of syenite, 2 ft. across and 16 in. high, 
hollowed so as to be man^ellously light and highly polished 
(Q, H. xxxvii). Another branch of stone -work, surface 
carving, was early developed by the artistic dynastic race. 
The great palettes of slate covered with elaborate reliefs are 
probably all of the pre-Menite kings; the most advanced of 
them having the figure of Narmer, who preceded Menes. Other 
carving full of detail is on the great macc-heads of Narmer 
and the Scorpion king, where scenes of ceremonials arc minutely 
engraved in relief. In the 1 st Dynasty the large tombstones 
of the kings are of bold work, but the smaller stones of private 
graves vary much in the style, many being very coarse. All 
of this work was by hammer-dressing and scraping. The scrapers 
seem to have always been of copper. 

The earliest use of stone in buildings is in the tomb of King 
Den ( 1 st Dynasty), where some large flat blocks of red granite 
seem to have been part of the construction. The oldest stone 
chamber known is that of Khasekhemui (end of the Ilnd 
Dynasty). This is of blocks of limestone whose faces follow the 
natural cleavages, and only dressed where needful ; part is 
hammer-dressed, but most of the surfaces arc adze-dressed. 
The adze was of stone, probably flint, and had a short handle 
(P.R.T, ii. 13). The same king also wrought granite with 
inscriptions in relief. In the close of the Illrd Dynasty a great 
impetus was given to stone-work, and the grandest period of 
refined masonry is at the beginning of the IVth Dynasty under 
Cheops. The tombs of Medum under Snefru are built with 
immense blocks of limestone of 20 and 33 tons weight. The 
dressing of the face between the hieroglyphs was done partly 
with copper and partly with flint scrapers (P.M. 27). The 
most splendid masonry is that of the Great Pyramid of Cheops. 
The blocks of granite for the roofing are 56 in number, of an 
average weight of 54 tons each. These were cut from the 
water- worn rocks at the Cataract — the soundest source for 
large masses, as any incipient flaws are well exposed by wear. 
The blocks were quarried by cleavage ; a groove was run along 
the line intended, and about 2 ft. apart holes about 4 in. wide 
were jumped downward from it in the intended plane ; this 
prevented a skew fracture (P.T. 93). In shallower masses a 
groove was run, and then holes, apparently for wedges, were 
sunk deeper in the course of it ; whether wetted wood was used 
for the expansive force is not known, but it is probable, as no 
signs are visible of crushing the granite by hard wedges. The 
facing of the cloven surfaces was done by hammer-dressing, 
using rounded masses of quartzose hornstonc, held in the hand 
without any handle. In order to get a hold for moving the 
blocks without bruising the edges, projecting lumps or bosses 
were left on the faces, about 6 or 8 in. across and 1 or 2 in. thick. 
After the block was in place the boss was struck off and the 
surface dressed and polished (P.T. 78, 82). In the pyramid of 
Cheops the blocks were all faced before building ; but the later 
granite temple of Chephren and the pyramid of Mycerinus 
(Menkaura, Menkeurc) show a system of building with an excess 
of a few inches left rough on the outer surface, which was dressed 
away when in position (P.T. 110, 132). 

The flatness of faces of stone or rock (both granite and lime- 
stone) was tested by placing a true-plane trial plate, smeared 
with red ochre, against the dressed surface, as in modern engineer- 
ing. The contact l>eing thus reddened showed where the face 
had to be further dressed away ; and this process was continued 
until the ochre touched points not more than an inch apart all 
over the joint faces, many square feet in area. On stones too 
large for facing-plates a diagonal draft was run, so as to avoid 
any wind in the plane (P.T. 83). 

The cutting of granite was not only by cleavajge and hammer 
dressing, but also by cutting with harder materials than quartz 
such as emery. Long saws of copper were fed with emery powder. 


and used to saw out blocks as much as 7J ft. long (P.T. Plate 
XIV.). In other cases the very deep scores in the .sides of the 
saw-cut suggest that fixed cutting points were inserted in the 
copper saws ; and this would be parallel to the saw-cuts in the 
very hard limestone of the Palace of Tiryns, in which a piece 
of a copper saw has been broken, and where may be yet found 
large chips of emery, too long and coarse to serve as a powder, 
but suited for fixed teeth. A similar method was common for 
circular holes, which were cut by a tube, either with powder or 
fixed teeth. These tubular drills were used from the IVth 
Dynasty down to late times, in all materials from alabaster up 
to camelian. The resulting cores are more regular than those 
of modern rock-drilling. 

Limestone in the Great Pyramid, as elsewhere, was dressed 
by chopping it with an adze, a tool used from prehistoric to 
Roman times for all soft stones and wood. This method was 
carried on up to the point of getting contact with the facing- 
plate at every inch of the surface ; the cuts cross in various 
directions. For removing rock in reducing a surface to a level, 
or in quarrying, cuts were made with a pick, forming straight 
trenches, and the blocks were then broken out l^etween these. 
In quarrying the cuts are generally 4 or 5 in. wide, just enough 
for the workman's arm to reach in ; for cutting away rock the 
grooves are 20 in. wide, enough to stand in, and the squares of 
rock about 9 ft. wide between the grooves (P.T. 100). The 
accuracy of the workmanship in the IVth Dynasty is astonishing. 
The base of the pyramid of Snefru had an average variation of 
6 in. on 5765 and 10' of squareness. But, immediately after, 
Cheops improved on this with a variation of less than *6 in. on 
9069 in. and 12 " of direction. Chephren fell off, having 1-5 
error on 8475, variation ; and Mycerinus (Menkcure) 

had 3 in. error on 4154 and i' 50" variation of direction (P.M. 6 ; 
P.T.'39, 97, 1 1 i). Of perhaps later date the two south pyramids 
of Dahshur show errors of 37 on 7459 and i»i on 2065 in., and 
variation of direction of 4' and 10' (P.S. 28, 30). The above 
smallest error of only 1 in 16,000 in lineal measure, and i in 
17,000 of angular measure, is that of the rock-cutting for the 
foundation of Khufu, and the masonry itself (now destroyed) 
was doubtless more accurate. The error of flatne.ss of the joints 
from a straight line and a tnie square is but icrryf-fi 75 in. 
length ; and the error of level is only in* along a course, or 
a^ut jo'^ on a long length (P.T. 44).* We have entered thus 
fully on the details of this period, as it is the finest age for work- 
manship in every respect. But in the Xllth Dynasty the granite 
sarcophagus of Senwosri II. is perhaps the finest single piece of 
cutting yet known ; the surfaces of the granite are all dull- 
ground, the errors from straight lines and parallelism are only 
about -ffT^th inch (P. i, 3). 

In later work we may note that copper scrapers were used for 
facing the limestone work in the Vlth, the Xllth and the 
XVIIIth Dynasties. In the latter age granite surfaces were 
ground, hieroglyphs were chipped out and polished by copper 
tools fed with emery ; outlines were graved by a thick sheet of 
copper held in the hand, and sawed to and fro with emery. 
Comers of signs and intersections of lines were first fixed by 
minute tube-drill holes, into which the hand tool butted, so that 
it should not slip over the outer surface. 

The marking out of work w^as done by fine black lines ; and 
supplemental Tines at a fixed distance from the tme one were 
put in to guard against obliteration in course of working (P.T. 
92) ; similarly in building a brick pyramid the axis was marked, 
and there were supplemental marks two cubits to one side 
(P.K. 14). When cutting a passage in the rock a rough drift- 
way was first made, the roof was smoothed, a red axis line was 
drawn along it, and then the sides were cut parallel to the axis. 
For setting out a mastaba with sloping sides, on an irregular 
foundation at different levels, hollow corner walls were built 
outside the place of each corner ; the distances of the faces at 
the above-ground level were marked on the inner faces of the 
walls ; the above-ground level was also marked ; then sloping 
lines at the intended angle of the face were drawn downward from 
tbe ground-level measures, and each face was set out $0 as to 
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lie in the plane thus defined by two traces at the ends (P.M. 
VITL). 

Meial-Wotk . — Copper w'as wrought into pins, a couple of 
inches long, with loop heads, as early as the oldest prehistoric 
graves, before the use of weaving, and while pottery was scarcely 
developed. The use of harpoons and small chisels of copper next 
arose, then broad flaying knives, needles and adzes, lastly the 
axe when the metal was commoner. On these prehistoric tools, 
wlum in fine condition, the original highly -polished surface 
remains. It shows no trace of grinding lines or attrition, nor 
yel of the blows of a hammer. Probably it was thus highly 
finished by beating between polished stone hammers which were 
almost flat on the face. Most likely the forms of the tools were 
cast to liegin with, and then finished and polished by fine ham- 
mering. A series of moulds for casting in the XI 1th Dynasty 
show that the forms wTre car\Td out in thick pieces of pottery, 
and then lined with fine ashy clay. The mould was .single, so 
that one side of the tool was the open face of metal. As early 
as the pyramid times solid casting by cite perdue was already 
used for figures : but the copper statues of Pepi and his son 
seem, by their thinness and the piecing together of the parts, to 
have been entirely hammered out. The portraiture in such 
hammer work is amazingly life-like, liy the time of the XITth 
Dynasty, and perhaps earlier, cire perdue casting over an ash 
core became usual. This was carried out most skilfully, the 
metal being often not thick, and the core truly centred 

in the mould. Casting bronze over iron rods w^as also done, to 
gain more stiffnes.s for thin parts. 

In gold work the earliest j(?welry, that of King Zer of the 
1 st Dynasty, shows a perfect mastery of working hollow balls 
with minute threading holes, and of soldering with no trace of 
excess nor difference of colour. Thin wire was hammered out, 
but there is no ancient instance of drawn wire. Castings were 
not trimmed by filing or grinding, but by small chisels and 
hammering (P.K.T. ii. 17). Jn the Xllth Dynasty the soldering 
of the thin cells for the cloisonnee inlaid pectorals, on to the ba.se 
plate, is a marvellous piece of delicacy ; every cell has to be 
perfectly true in form, and yet all .soldered, apparently simul- 
taneously, a.s the heat (!ould not be applied to successive portions 
(M.D. i.). Such work was kept up in the XVllIth and XXVIth 
Dynasties. There is nothing distinctive in later jewelry different 
from Greek and Roman work elsewhere. 

Glaze and Glass . — From almost the beginning of the prehistoric 
age there are glazed pottery l>eads found in the graves : and 
glazing on amulets of quartz or other stones begins in the middle 
of the prehistoric. Apparently then glazing went together with 
the working of the copper ores, and probably accidental slags in 
the smelting gave the first idea of using glaze intentionally. The 
development of glazing at the l)eginning of the dynasties was 
sudden and effective. Large tiles, a foot in length, were glazed 
completely all over, and used to line the walls of rooms ; they 
were retained in place by deep dovetails and ties of copper wire. 
Figures of glazed ware became abundant ; a kind of visiting card 
was made with the figure of a man and his titles to present in 
temples which he visited ; and glazed ornaments and toggles for 
fastening dresses were common (P. Ab. ii.). Further, besides thus 
using glaze on a large scale, differently coloured glazes were used, 
and even fused together. A piece of a large tile, and part of a 
glazed vase, have the royal titles and name of Menes, originally in 
violet inlay in green glaze. There was no further advance in the 
art until the great variety of colours came into use about 4000 
years later. In the Xllth Dynasty a very thin smooth glaze was 
used, which became rather thicker in the XVIIIth. The most 
brilliant age of glazes was under Amenophis III. and his .son 
Akhenaton. Various crHours were used ; beside the old green 
and blue, there were purple, ^•i^>let, red, yellow and white. And a 
profusion of forms is shown by the moulds and actual examples, 
for necklaces, decorations, inlay in stone and applied reliefs on 
vases. Under Seti II. cartouches of the king in violet and white 
glaze are common ; and under Rameses 111 . there were vases with 
relief figures, with painted figures, and tiles with coloured 
reliefs of captives of many races. The latter development of 


glazing was in thin delicate apple-green ware with low relief 
designs, which seem to ha\’e originated under Greek influence at 
Naucratis. The Roman glaze is thick and coarse, but usually of a 
brilliant Prussian blue, with dark purple and apple-green ; and 
high reliefs of wreaths, and sometimes figures, arc common. 

Though glaze begins so early, the use of the glassy matter by 
itself does not (X'ciir till the XVTlJth Dynasty ; the earlier 
reputed examples arc of stone or frit. The first glass is hlack and 
white under Tethmosis (Tahutmes) 111 . It was not fused at a 
high point, but kept in a pasty stale when working. Tlic main 
use of it was for small vases ; these were formed upon a core of 
.sandy paste, which was modelled on a copper rod, the rod heinj: 
the core f(»r the neck. Round this core threads of gla.ss were 
wound of various colours ; the whole could hr reset in the furnace 
to soften it for moulding the foot or ne<'k, or attaching handles, or 
dragging the surface into rarions patterns. 'Die colours under 
later kings were as varied as those of the glazes. Glass was alsf> 
wheel-cut in patterns and shajies under Akhenaton. In later 
times the main work was in mosaics of extreme delicacy, (ilass 
rods were piled together to form a pattern in cross-section. 'The 
whole was thv.n heated until it perfectly adluTcd, and the ina.ss 
was drawn out lengthways so as to render the design far more 
minute, and to increase the total length for cutting up. The rod 
was then sliced across, and the jiieces used for inlaying. Another 
u.se of coloured glass was for cutting in the shapes of hieroglyphs 
for inlaying in wooden coffins to form inscriptions. Glass 
amulets were also commonly placed upon J^tolemaic miimniics. 
Blown glass vessels are not known until late Greek and Roman 
times, when they were of much the same manufacture as glass 
elsewhere. The supposed figun^s of glass-blowers in early scenes 
are really those of smiths, blowing their fires by means of reeds 
tipped with clay. The variegated glass beads belonging to Italy 
were greatly used in Egypt in Roman times, and are like those 
found elsewhere. A distinctively late Egyptian use of glass was 
for weights and vase-stamj)s, to reexjive an impress stating the 
amount of the weight or measure. The vasej-stamps often stale 
the name of the contents (always seeds or fruits), probably not to 
show what was in them, hut to show for what kind of seed the 
vessel was a true measun*. These m(^asure stamps bear names 
dating them from a.d. 680 to al)()ut 950. The large weights of 
ounces and pounds arc disks or cuboid blocks ; they are dated 
from 720 to 785 for the lesser, and to a.u. 915 for larger, weights. 
The greater numl)cr are, however, small weights for testing gold 
and silver coins of later caliphs from a.d. 952 to 1171. The 
.system was not, however, Arab, as there an* a few Roman vase- 
stamps and weights. Of other medieval glass may be noted the 
splendid glass vases for lamps, with Arab ins(:rij)tions fused in 
colours on the outsides. No enamelling was ever done by 
Egyptians, and the few rare examples are all of Roman age due 
to foreign work. 

The manufacture of glass is shown by examples in the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, The blue or green colour was made by fritting to- 
gether silica, lime, alkaline carbonate and copper carbonate; 
the latter varied from 3 % in delicate? hhies to 20 % in deep 
purple blues. The silica was needed quite pure from iron, in 
order to get the rich blues, and was obtained from calcined 
quartz pebbles ; ordinary sand will only make a green frit. 
']'he.se materials were heated in pans in the furnace so as to 
combine in a pasty, half-fu.sed condition. The coloured frit thus 
formed was used as paint in a wet state, and also used to dissolve 
in glass or to fuse over a surface in glazing. 'J'he brown tints 
often seen in glazed objects are almost always the result of the 
decomposition of green glazes containing iron. 'I'he blue glazes, 
on the other hand, fade into white. The essential colouring 
materials arc, for blue, ('oppt r ; green, copper and iron ; purple, 
cobalt ; red, haematite ; white, tin. An entirely dear colourless 
gla.ss was made in the XVIIIth Dynasty, but coloured glass was 
mainly u.sed. After fusing a panful of coloured glass, it was 
sampled by taking pinches out with tongs ; when perfectly 
combined it was left to cool in the pan, as with modern optical 
glass. When cold the pan was chipped away, and the cake of 
glass broken up into convenient pieces, free of sediment and of 
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scum. A broken lump would then be heated to softness in the 
furnace ; rolled out under a bar of mctal^ held diagonally across 
tlie roll ; and when reduced to a rod of a quarter of an inch 
thick^ it was heated and pulled out into even rods about an 
eighth of an inch thick. These were used to wind round glass 
vases, to form lips, handles, &c . ; and to twist together for 
spiral patterns. ( Hass tube was similarly drawn out. Beads were 
made by winding thin threads of glass on copper wires, and the 
greater contraction of the copper freed the Ixjad when cold. The 
coiling of beads can always be detected by (i) the little tails left 
at the ends, (2) the streaks, (3) the bubbles, seen with a magnifier. 
Roman glass beads are always drawn out, and nicked off hot, 
with striation lengthways ; except the large opaque variegated 
beads wliich arc coiled. Modern Venetian beads are similarly 
coiled. In the XXIlIrd Dynasty beads of a rich transparent 
Prussian blue glass were made, until the XXVTth. About the 
same time the eyed beads, with white and brown eyes in a blue 
mass, also came in (J^A. 25-27, J%te XIII.). 

Pottery (see fig. 112). — 'I’he earliest style of pottery is entirely 
hand made, without any rotary motion ; the form being built 
up with a flat stick inside and the hand outside, and finally 
scraped and burnished in a vertical direction. The necks of 
vases w'ere the first part finished with rotation, at the middle 
and close of the prehistoric age. Fully turned forms occur in 
the 1 st Dynasty ; but as late as the Xllth Dynasty the lower 
part of small vases is usually trimmed with a knife. In the 
earlier part of the prehistoric agt^ there was a soft brown ware 
witli haematite facing, highly burnished. This was burnt 
mouth-down in the oven, and the ashes on the ground reduced 
the red haematite to black magnetic oxide of iron ; some traces 
of carbonyl in the ash helped to rearrange the magnetite as a 
brilliant mirror-like surface of intense black. The lower range 
of jars in the oven had then black tops, while the uf)|)er ranges 
were entirely red. A favourite decoration was by lines of white 
clay slip, in crossing patterns, figures of animals, and, rarely, 
men. This is exactly of the modern Kabylc style in Algeria, 
and entirely disappeared from Kgypt very early in the prehistoric 
age. Being entirely hand made, various ON al, doubled and even 
square forms were readily shaped. 

The later prehistoric age is marked by entirely different 
p)ttery, of a hard pink-browm ware, often with white specks 
in it, without any applied fa('ing l)eyond an occasional pink 
wash, and no polishing. It is decorated witli designs in red line, 
imitating cordage and marbling, and drawings of plants, o.striches 
and ships. The older red polished ware still survived in a coarse 
and degraded character, and both kinds together were carried 
on into the next age (P.D.P.). 

The early dynastic pottery not only sliows the decadent end 
of the earlier forms, but also new styles, such as grand jars of 
2 or 3 ft. high w^hich were slung in cordage, and which have 
imitation lines of cordage marked on them. Large ring-stands 
also were brought in, to support jars, so that the damp surfaces 
should not touch the dusty ground. The pyramid times show 
tlie great jars reduced to short rough pots, while a variety of 
forms of bowls are the most usual types (P.R.T. ; P.D . ; 
P. Desh.). 

In the Xllth Dynasty a hard thin drab ware was common, 
like the modern qulleh w'ater flasks. Drop-shaped jars with 
spherical bases arc tv'pical, and scrabbled patterns of incised 
lines. Large jars of light brown pottery were made for storing 
liquids and grain, with narrow necks which just admit the hand 
(P.K.) 

The XVIIIth Dynasty used a rather softer ware, decorated 
at first w'ith a red edge or band around the top, and under 
Tethmosis (Tahutmes) ITT. black and red lines were usual. 
Under Amenophis III. blue frit paint was freely used, in lines 
and bands around vases : it spread to large surface.s under 
Amenophis IV., and continued in a poor style into the Ramesside 
age. In the latter part of the XVIIIth and the XIXth Dynasties 
a thick hard light pottery, with white specks and a polished 
drab-white facing, was generally used for all fine purposes. The 
XIXth and XXth Dynasties only show a degradation of the 


types of the XVIIIth ; and even through to the XXVth Dynasty 
there is ho new movement (P.K. ; P.I ; P.A. ; P.S.T.). 

The XXVlth Dynasty was largely influenced by Greek 
amphorae imported with wine and oil. The native pottery is 
of a very fine paste, smooth and thin, but poor in forms. Cylin- 
drical cups, and jars with cylindrical necks and no brim, are 
typical. The small necks and trivial handles begin now, and arc 
very common in Ptolemaic times (P.T. ii.). 

The great period of Roman pottery is marked by the ribbing 
on the outsides. The amphorae began to be ribbed about 
A.D. 150, and then ribbing extended to all the forms. The ware 
is generally rather rough, thick and brown for the amphorae, 
thin and red for smaller vessels. At tlie Constantine age a new 
style begins, of hard pink ware, neatly made, and often with 
“ start-patterns made by a vibrating tool while the vessel 
rotated: this was mainly used for bowls and cups (P.E.). 
Of the later pottery of Arab times wc have no precise knowledge. 

The abbreviations used above refer to the following sources of 
information ; 

M.l). Morgan, Dahshur ; 

P.A. Petrie, Tdl el A mama ; 

T>. Ab. „ Ahydos] 

P.I). ,, Denderch ; 

P. Desh. ,, Deshasheh \ 

P.D.l* ,, Diospolis Parva ; 

P.E. ,, Khnasyu ; 

P.I. „ Illahun ; 

P.K. ,, Kahun ; 

P.M. ,, Miiditm \ 

J\N. ,, Naqada ; 

P.R.'l'. ,, Uoyal Tombs ; 

P.S. ,, Season in Egypt ; 

P.S.T. ,, Six Temples ; 

P.T. ,, Pyramids and Temples of Ciseh ; 

P. T. ii. ,, TaniSf ii, ; 

Q. H Quibell, Hievaconpolis. (VV. M. F. P.) 

Monuments , — The principal monuments that are yet remaining 
to illustrate the art and history of Egypt may be best taken in 
historical order. Of the prehistoric age there are many rock 
(rarvings, associated with otliers of later periods : they principally 
remain on the sandstone rocks about Silsila, and their age is 
.shown by the figures of ostriches which were extinct in later 
times. One painted tomb was found at Nckhcn (Hieraconpolis), 
now in the Cairo Museum ; the lirick walls were colour-washed 
and covered with irregular groups of men, animals and ships, 
paintt'd with red, black and green. The cemeteries otherwise 
only contain graves, cut in gravel or brick lined, and formerly 
roofed with poles and brushwood. The 1 st to Illrd Dynasties 
have left at Abydos large forts of brickwork, remains of two 
successive temples, and the royal tombs (sec Abydos). Else- 
where are but few other monuments ; at Wadi Magh&ra in Sinai 
is a rock sculpture of Semerkhet of the 1 st Dynasty in perfect 
state, at Giza is a group of tombs of a prince and retinue of the 
1 st Dynasty, and at Giza and Bet Khallaf are two large brick 
mastabas with extensive passages closed by trap-doors, of kings 
of the Tllrd Dynasty. The main structure of this age is the 
step-pyramid of Sakkara, which is a mastaba tomb with eleven 
successive coats of masonry, enlarging it to about 350 by 390 ft. 
and 200 ft. high. In the interior is sunk in the rock a chamber 
24 X 23 ft. and 77 ft. high, with a granite sepulchre built in the 
floor of it, and various passages and chambers branching from 
it. The doorw’ay of one room (now in Berlin Museum) was 
decorated with polychrome glazed tiles with the name of King 
Neterkhet. The complex original work and various alterations 
of it need thorough study, but it is now closed and research is 
forbidden. 

The IVth to Vlth Dynasties are best known by the series of 
pyramids (see Pyramid) in the region of Memphis. Beyond 
these tombs, and the temples attached to them, there are very 
few' fixed monuments ; of Cheops and Pepi I. there are temple 
foundations at Abydos and a few blocks on other sites ; 
of Neuserre (Raenuser) there is a sun temple at Abusir ; and of 
several kings there were tablets in Sinai, now in the Cairo Museum. 
A few tablets of the IXth Dynasty have been found at Sakkftra, 
and a tomb of a prince at Assiut. Of the Xlth Dynasty is the 
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terrace-temple of Menthotp III. recently excavated at Thebes : 
also foundations of this king and of Sankhkerc at Abydos. In 
the Xllth Dynasty there is the celebrated red granite obelisk 
of Heliopolis, one of a pair erected by Senwosri (Senusert) I. in 
front of his temple which has now vanished. Another large 
obelisk of red granite, 41 ft. high, remains in the Fayum. The 
most important pictorial tombs of Beni Hasan belong to this age; 
the great princes appear to have largely quarried stone for their 
palaces, and to have cut the quarry in the form of a regular 
chamber, which served for the tomb chapel. These great rock 
chambers were covered with paintings, which show a large range 
of the daily life and civilization. The pyramids and temples 
of Senwi)sri II. and 111. and Amenemhe 111. remain at TllahCin, 
r)ahsli::r and Haw^ra. 'I'he latter was the celebrated Labyrinth, 
which has been entirely quarried away, so that only banks of 
chips and a few l)l(x:ks remain. At the first of these sites is 
tlie most perfect early town, of which hundreds of houses still 
remain. Of Senwosri III. there arc the forts and temples above 
the .second cataract at Semna and Kumma. Of the Hyksos age 
there are the scanty remains of a great fortified camp at Tell 
el-\’ehudia. 

In the XVII 1th to XXth Dynasties we reach the great period 
of monuments. Of Amasis (Aahmes) and Amenophis I. there 
are but fragments left in later buildings ; and of the latter a 
great quantity of sculpture has been recovered at Karnak. 
The great temple of Karnak had existed since the Xlth Dynasty 
or earlier, but the existing structure was begun under Tethmosis 
('Fahutmes) L, and two of the great pylons and one obelisk of 
his remain in place. He also built the simple and dignified 
temple of Mcdinet Habu at Thebes, which was afterward over- 
shadowed by the grandiose work of Rameses ITT. The next 
generation — Tethmosis 11. and Hatshepsut — added to their 
father’s work ; they also built another pylon and some of the 
existing chambers at Karnak, set up the great obelisks there 
and carved some colossi. The obelisks are exquisitely cut in 
red granite, each sign being sawn in shape by copper tools fed 
with emery, and the whole finished with a perfection of pro- 
portion and delicacy not seen on other granite work. One 
obelisk being overthrown and broken we can examine the minute 
treatment of the upper part, which was nearly a hundred feet 
from tiie ground. The principal monument of this period is 
the temple of Deir el Bahri, the funeral temple of Hatshepsut, 
on which she recorded the principal event of her reign, the expedi- 
tion to Punt. The erasures of her name by Tethmosis III., and 
reinsertions of names under later kings, the military scenes, and 
the religious groups showing the sacred kine of Hathor, all add 
to the interest of the remarkable temple. It stands on three 
successive terraces, rising to the base of the high limestone cliffs 
behind it. The rock-cut shrine at Speos Artemidos, and the 
temple of Scrabit in Sinai are the only other large monuments 
of this queen yet remaining. Tethmosis TIL was one of the 
great builders of Egypt, and much remains of his work, at about 
forty different sites. The great temple of Karnak was largely 
built by him ; most of the remaining chambers are his, including 
the beautiful botanical walls .showing foreign plants. Of his 
work at Heliopcjlis there remain the obelisks of London and 
New York ; and from Elephantine is the obelisk at Sion House. 
On the Nubian sites his work may still be seen at Amftda, 
EllcsTa, Ibrim, Semna and in Sinai at Scrabit el Kh&dem. Of 
AmenopMs IT. and Tethmosis TV. there are no large monuments, 
they being mainly known by additions at Karnak. The well 
known stele of the sphinx was cut by the latter king, to com- 
memorate his dream there and his clearing of the sphinx 
from sand. Amenophis HI. has left severd large buildings 
of his magnificent reign. At Karnak the temple had a new 
front added as a great pylon, which was later used as the 
back of the hfdl of columns by Seti I. But three new temples 
at Karnak, that of Month (Mentu), of Mut and a smaller t>ne, 
all are due to this reign, as well as the long aveiiue of sphinxes 
before the temple of Khons ; these indicate that the present 
Ramesside temple of Khons has superseded an earlier one of 
this king. The great temple of Luxor was built to record the 


divine origin of the king as son of Ammon; and on the western 
side of Thebes the funerary temple of Amenophis was an immense 

E ile, of which tlie two colossi of the Theban plain still .stand 
efore the front of the site, where yet lies a vast tablet of sand- 
stone 30 ft. high. The other principal buildings are the temples 
of Sedenga and of S5lil) in Nubia. Akhenaton has been so 
consistently eclipsed by the later kings who destroyed his work, 
that the painted pavement and the rock tablets cf Tell el Amarna 
are the only monuments of his still in poisition, beside a few 
small inscriptions. Harmahib (Horemhe!)) resumed the work 
at Karnak, erecting two great pylons and a long avenue ol 
.sphinxes. The rock temple at SilsiUi and a shrine at Jebcl Adda 
are also his. 

In the XlXtli Dynasty the great age of buildinjj continued, 
and the remains are less destroyed than the earlier temples, 
because there were subsequently fewer unscrupulous rulers to 
quarry them away. Seti I. greatly extended the national temple 
of Karnak by his immense hall of columns added in front of ilu* 
pvlon of Amenophis III. His funerary temple at Kurna ij- 
also in a fairly complete condition. The temple of Abydos is 
celebrated owing to its completeness, and the perfect condition 
of its sculptures, which render it one of the most interesting 
buildings as an artistic monument ; and the variety of religious 
subjects adds to its importance. The very long reign and 
vanity of Rameses IL have combined to leave his name at over 
sixty sites, more widdy spread than that of any other king. 
Yet very few great monuments were originated by him ; even 
the Ramesseum, his funerary temple, was begun by his father. 
Additions, appropriations of earlier works and .scattered inscrip- 
tions arc what mark this reign. I'he principal remaining build- 
ings are part of a court at Memphis, the second temple at Abydos, 
and the six Nubian temples of Bet el-Wali, Jerf Hu.sein, Wadi 
es-Sebua, Derr, and the grandest of all — the rock-cut temple 
of Abu Simbel, with its neighbouring temple of Hathor. 
Mineptah has left few original works ; the Osireum at Abydos 
is the only one of which much remains, his funerary temple 
having been destroyed as complcttdy as he destroyed that of 
Amenophis HI. The celebrated Israel stele from this temple 
is his principal inscription. The rock shrines at Silsila are of 
small importance. There is no noticeable monument of the 
dozen troubled years of the end of the dynasty. 

The XXth Dynasty opened with the great builder Rameses 
III. Probably he did not really exceed other kings in his 
activity ; but as Iwing the last of the building kings at the 
western side of Thebes, his temple has never been devastated 
for stone by the claims of later work. The whole building of 
Medinet Habu is about 500 ft. long and 160 wide, entirely the 
work of one reign. The sculptures of it are mainly occupied 
with the campaigns of the king against the Lil)yans, the Syrians 
and the negroes, and are of the greatest importance for the 
history of Egypt and of the Mediterranean lands. Another 
large work was the clearance and tebuilding of much of the city 
of Tell el Ychiidia, the palace hall of which contained the cele- 
brated coloured tiles with figures of captives. At Karnak three 
temples, to Ammon, Khonsu and Mut, all belong to this reign. 
The blighted reigns of the later Ramessides and the priest-kings 
did not leave a single great monument, and they are only known 
by usurpations of the work of others. The Tanite kings of the 
XXIst Dynasty rebuilt the temple of their capital, but did little 
else. The XXIInd Dynasty returned to monument^ work. 
Sheshonk 1. added a large wall at Karnak, covered with the 
record of his Judaean war. Osorkon (Uasarkon) L built largely 
at Bubastis, and Osorkon II. added the great granite pylon 
there, covered with scenes of his festival ; but at Thebes these 
kings only inscribed previous monuments. The Ethiopian 
(XXVth) dynasty built mainly in their capital under Mount 
Barkal, and Shahako and Tirhaka (Tahrak) also left chapels 
and a pylon at Thebes ; and the latter added a great colonnade 
leading up to the temple of Karnak, of which one column is still 
standing. 

Of the Saite kings there are very few large: monuments. 
Their work was mainly of limestone and built in the Delta, and 
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hence it has been entirely swept away. The scjuarc fort of brick- 
work at Daphnae {q.v,) was built by Psammetichus I. Of 
Apries (Haa-ab-ra, Hophra) an obelisk and two monolith shrines 
are the principal remains. Of Amasis (Aahmes) IT. five great 
shrines are known ; but th(‘ other kings of this age have only 
left minor works. The Persians kept up Egyptian monuments. 
Darius I. quarried largely, and left a series of great granite 
decrees along his Suez canal ; he also built the great temple in 
the oasis of Kharga. 

The XXX th Dynasty renewed the period of great temples. 
Nekhtharheb built the temple of Dehbct, now a ruinous heap 
of immense blocks of granite, llesiiie other temples, now 
destroyed, he set up the great west pylon of Karnak, and tlu; 
j)ylon at Kliarga. Nekhtnebf built the Hath(^r temple and 
great pylon at Philae, and the east pylon of Karnak, beside 
temples elsewhere, now vanished. Religious building was 
continued under the Ptolemies and Romans ] and though the 
royal impulse may not have been strong, yet the wealth of tlje 
land under good government siippli(‘d moans for many phu'e.s 
to re'lniild their old shrines magiufjoeiitly. In tlie Favnim tlio 
capital was dedicated to (^ueen Ar.sinoo, and doubtlc.ss Pt»>leniy 
rebuilt the temple, now destroyed. At Sharona are remains df 
a temple of I^tolcmy 1 . Dendera is one of the most complete 
temples, giving a noble idea of the appeanmee of such work 
anciently. The body of the temple is of l^tolomy Xlll., ujul 
was carved as late as the XV'lLh ((.!aesuri»M), and the gr(!at 
portico was in building from Augustus to N'-r ). At (a)ptos was 
a screen of the temple of Ptolemy I. (now at Oxford), and a 
chapel still remains of Ptolemy XIII. Karnak was largely 
decorated ; a granite cella was built under i^hilip Arrhidacus, 
covered with elaborate carving ; a great p\ lon was ud.ied to 
the temple of Khonsu by Ptolemy III. ; tl'.a inncT pylon of 
the Ammon •t(:mpl(* was (‘arved by Ptolemy Vi. and IX. ; in\d 
granite doorways were added to tlje Lv'mplcs of Mon lit and Mut 
by Ptolemy 11 , At Luxor the entire cella was rolmilt by 
Alexander. At iMedinet Haliu the tc'inyde of I'cthmosi.-; 111 . b.ad 
a doorway built by Ptolemy X., and a forecourt by Antoninus. 
The smaller temple was built under Ptolemy X. and the 
emperors. South of Mcdlnet Ilabii a small temple was built 
by Hadrian and Antoninus, At Ksna the great b^mple was 
rebuilt and inscribed during a couple of centuries from Titus 
to Decius. At El Kab the temple dates from Ptolemy IX. and 
X. The great temple of Jvdfu, wliich has its (mclosun; walls aral 
pylon (‘omplcte, and is the most perfect example remaining, wms 
gradually built during a cenuiry and a half from Ptolemy Jil. 
to XL The monuments of idiilae begin w'ith th(^ wall of Nekl;t- 
nebf. Ptolemy JI. began the great temple, and the temple of 
Arhesnofer ( Arsenuphis) is due to Ptolemy IV., that of A.sclejiius 
to Ptolemy V., that of Hathor to Ptolemy VI., and the great 
colonnades belong to Ptolemy XIIT. and Augustus. Thf? 
l)eautiful little riverside temple, called the kiosk,” was built 
by Augustus and inscriixfd by 'rrajan ; and the latest building 
was the arch of Diocletian. 

Farther south, in Nubia, the temples of Daliod and Dakka 
were built by the Ethiopian Ergamenes, cont(?mporar>^ of 
Ptolemy IV. ; and the temple of ].)endur is of Augustus. The 
latest building of the temple style is the White Monastery near 
Suhag. The external form is that of a great temple, with 
windows added along the top ; while internaliy it was a Christian 
church. The modern dwellings in it hiiva now been cleared out, 
and the interior admirably preserved and cleaned l>y a native 
Syrian architect. 

"beside the great monuments, which wt? have? now noticed, 
the historical maUTial is found on several other classes of remains. 
These are : (i) The royal tombs, which in the Vth, Vlth, 
XVIIIth, XIXth and "XXth Dynasties are fully inscribed ; 
but as the texts are always religious and not historical, they are 
less important than many other remains. (2) The royal coffins 
and wrappings, which give information by the added graffiti 
recording their removals ; (3) Royal tablets, which are of the 
highest value for histor>', as they often describe or imply historical 
events ; (4) Private tombs and tablets, which are in many cases 


biographical. (5) Papyri concerning daily affairs which throw 
light on history ; or which give historic detail, as the great 
papyrus of Rameses III., and the trials under Rameses X. 
(6) Tlte added inscriptions on buildings by later restorers, and 
alterations of names for misappropriation. (7) 'The statues 
w'hich give the royal portraits, and sometimes historical facts. 
(tS) The ostraca, or rough notes of work accounts, and plans 
drawn on pieces of limestone or pottery, (g) The scarabs 
bearing kings^ names, which, under the llyksos and in some other 
dark |Xiriods, are our main source of information. (10) 'ILo 
miscellaneous small remains of toilet objec’ts, ornaments, weapons, 
&c., many of wliich bear royal names. 

Every objec t and inonumrut with a royal name* will be iouud 
cataloj^ued under eacli uien in I’etriids ///n/.'M’ d/ vols., 

the last editions ol each biiny, tlu' lullcst. (\V, !\1. F. P.) 


F.CIironoloi'y- — 1 . 7'/y7////V w/. - 'I licstarulard year of the Ancient 
Egyptians consisted of lwel\ (? montlis of tliirty days * each, with 
five ('pagomenal clays, in all ;,b5 it was thus an effective 

ctimproinise between tlu‘ .solar year and the lunar montli, a:i(l 
(‘ontrasts very favourably with the inlricale aiul clumsy years 
of other ancient s\’steins. The leap-y(‘iir of tlu' Julian and 
(Ircgorian (‘idendars (‘onfers the immense bcMieflt of a fixed 
eorr(‘spon(lcnre to the seasons w hich the JCgyi)tian year did not 
possess, blit the uniform l(‘ngt.h of the Egyptian months i. 
enviable even now', 'hho months were grouped under thre(‘ 
seasons of four months eac'h, and wer'' known respectively as 


the first, second, third and fourth mo:i '• 
of ” inund 'tion " or “ 


vcrd.ire. 


I" • till 


0 




(pro) “ F.ccd-timc,” ‘‘vvifder/' 







“ harv(!St,” “ summer,” the 




over the year ” being outside* these seasons and the year itself, 
ac(‘or(iing to the J'/gyptian e.\|)rcssion, and countecl <‘ither at 
the beginning or at the end of the year. Ultimately ti>e 
Egyptians gave* names to the months taken from festl'/als 
celebrated in them, in order as follows : — 'llioth, Paophi, Athyr, 
('hoiak, Tobi, McchTr, Pharnenoth, Pharmuthi, Pachons, Payni, 
Kpij)hi, Mesore, the cpjigoiru'nal days l)cing then called “ the 
short year.” In Egypt the agrieultnral si as >iis depend more 
immediately on the Nik? than on the solar mov'ements ; the first 
day of the first mont h of inundation, /.c. tujrninally the beginning 
(»f the rise of the Nile, w.is th(^ beginning of the year, and as the 
Nih; commences to rise very regularly at about tlur d.itr* of tlie 
annual heliacal rising of the consfiiciioiis dog-star Solhis (Sirius) 
(w'liir h itself follows extremely closely the slow retrogression 
(^f the Julian year), the primitive astronomers found in the 
heliacal rising of Sothis as obsfTverl at Mernj)!iis fon July 19 
Julian) a very correct anfl useful starting-point for the seasonal 
year. I 5 iit the year of 365 days lost one day in four years of the 
Sot.hi<' or Julian year, so that in Egyptian y(;ars N('w Year’s 
day fell a whole month too early according to thr* seasons, and 
in 1461 years a whole year was lost. Thi'; “ Sothic f)erif)cJ ” 
or cni of 1460 years, during which the Egyptian New 
Year’s day travelled all round the Sotln’c year, is recorded by 
Greek and Roman write^*s at least as eady ns the 1st century 
B.r. The epagomcnal diiyii appear on a monument of the Vth 
Dyn.asty and in the \’crv ancient Pyramid texts. 'Dicy were 
considenKi unlucky, and f)erhaps this accounts for the curif)iis 
fact that, although they are named in journals and in festival 
lists, &c., where precise dating was needed, no known 
monument or legal document is dated in them. It is, however, 
quite possible that by the side of the year of 3^5 days a shorter 
year of 3^0 was employed for some purposes. Lunar mf)riths 


' Ten day periods as subdivisions of the montli can lx; traced 
as far back as the Middle Kingdom. The day consisted of twents- 
four hours, twelve of day (counted from sunrise to sunset) and twelve 
of ni'iht ; it began at sunrise. 
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were observed in the regulation of temples, and lunar years, &c., 
have been suspected. To find uniformity in any department 
in Egyptian practice would l)e exceptional. By the decree of 
Canopus, Ptolemy III, Kuergetes introduced through the assembly 
of priests an extra day every fourth year, but this reform had 
no acceptation until it was reimposed by Augustus with the 
Julian calendar. Whether any earlier attempt was made to 
adjust the civil to the solar or Sothic year in order to restore 
the festivals to their proper places in the seasons temporarily 
or otherwise, is a ejuestion of great iniportiince for chronology, 
but at present it remains unanswered. Probably neither the 
Sothic nor any other era was employed by the ancient Egyptians, 
who dated solely by regnal years (see below). An inscription 
of Ramoses II. at Tanis is dated in the 400th year of the reign 
of the god Seth of Ornbos, probably with reference to some 
religious ordinance during the rule of the Seth- worshipping 
Hyksos ; Rameses J I . may well have celebrated its quater- 
centenary, but it is wrong to argue, from this piece of evidence 
alone that an era of Seth was e\ er observed. 

From the Middle Kingdom onward to the Roman period, the 
dates upon Egyptian documents arc given in regnal years. 
On the oldest monuments the years in a reign were not numl^ered 
consecutively l)iit were named after events ; thus in the 1st 
Dynasty we find “ the year of smiting the Antiu-peoplc,” in the 
beginning of the IITrd Dynasty “ the year of fighting and smiting 
the people of Lower Egypt.'' But under the lind Dynasty 
there was a census of property for Uixalion every two years, 
and the custom, continuing (with some irregularities) for a long 
time, offered a uniform mode of marking years, whether current 
or past. Thus such dat(\s are met with as “ thci year of the third 
time of numbering " of a particular king, the next being desig- 
nated as “ the year after the third time of numbering." Under 
the Vth Dynasty this method was so mucli the rule that the 
words of numbering were <!ommonly omitted. It would seem 
that in the cour.se of the next dynasty the census became annual 
instead of biennial, so that the " times " agreed with the actual 
N’cars of reign ; thenceforward their consc('utive designation as 
" first time," “ .second time," for " first year," " second year," 
was as simple as it well could be, and lasted unchanged to the 
fall of paganism. The (juestion arises from wliat point these 
regnal dates were calculated. Siicc^tissive regnal years might 
begin (i) on the annivcrsiiry of the king's accession, or (:;) 
on the calendrical beginning in oiwh year (normally on tlie 
first day of the nominal First month of inundation, f.c. 
Tst Thoth in the later calendar). In the latter case there 
would l)e a further consideration : was the portion of a 
calendar year following the accession of t:h(j new king counted 
to the last year of the outgoing king, or to the first year of the 
new king ? In Dynasties 1 ., JV.-W, XVTII. there arc instances 
of the first mode(i), in Dynasties 11 ., Vi. (?), XTT,, XXVI. and 
onwards they follow^ the second (2). It may be that the practice 
was not uniform in all documents even of the same age. In 
Ptolemniic times not only were Macedonian dates sometimes 
given ill Greek documents, but there were certainly two native 
modes of dating current ; down to the reign of Euergetes the;re 
was a " fiscal " dating in papyri, according to w^hich the year 
began in Paophi, besides a (’ivil dating probably from Thoth ; 
later, all the (lates in papyri start from Thoth. 

The Macedonian year is found in early Ptolemaic documents. 
The fixed year of the Canojiic decree under Euergetes (with 
1st Thoth on Oct. 22) was never adopted. Augustus estab- 
lished an “ Alexandrian ” era with the fixed Julian year, 
retaining the Egyptian months, with a sixth epagomenal day 
every fourth year. The capture of Alexandria having taken 
place on the ist of August 30 u.c., the era began nominally 
in 30 B.C., liut it was not actually introduced till some years later, 
from which time the ist Thoth corresponded with the 29th 
of August in the Julian year. The vague “ Egyptian " year, 
however, continued in use in native documents for some centuries 
along with the Alexandrian “ Ionian " year. The era of Dio- 
cletian dates from the 2(.)lh of August 284, the year of his reforms ; 
later, however, the Christians called it the era of the Martyrs 


(though the persecution was not until 302), and it survived the 
Arab conquest. The dating by indictions, ue. Roman tax- 
censuses, taking place every fifteenth year, probably originated 
in Egyj)t, in a.d. 312, the year of the defeat of Maxentius. The 
indictions began in Payni of the fixed year, when the harvest 
had been secured. 

See K. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologic^ Bd. i. (Leipzig, 1906), and the bibliography in the 
following .section. 

2. IhsloficaO — As to absolute chronology, the assigning of 
a regnal year to a definite dale n.c. is clear enough (except in 
occasional detail) from the comjuest by Alexander onwards. 
Before that time, in spite of successive efforts to establish a 
chronology, the })rol)lem is very obscure. The materials for 
r('constructing the absolute chronology are of several kinds : 
(1) Regnal dates as given on contemporary monuments may 
indicate the lengths of individual reigns, but not with accuracy, 
as tfiey seldom reach to the end of a reign and do not allow for 
co-regencies. Reciords of the time that has elapsed between two 
regnal dates in the reigns of different kings are very helpful ; 
thus .stelae from the Serapeum recording the ages of the Af)is 
bulls with the dates of their birth and death have fixed the 
chronology of the XXVIth Dynasty. Traditional evidence for 
the lengths of reigns exists in the Turin Papyrus of kings and 
in Manetho's history ; unfortunately the papyrus is very frag- 
mentary and yireserves few reign-lengths entire, and Manetho's 
(widence seems very untrustworthy, being known only from 
late excerpts. (2) The duration of a period may be calculated 
by generations or llic probable average lengths of reigns, but such 
calculations are of little value, and the succession of generations 
cv'cn when the e\ idencc s(;ems to be full is particularly difficult 
to ascertain in Egyptian, owing to adoptions and the repetition 
of the same name even in one family of brothers and sisters. 
{^) Synchronisnis in the historit^s of other countries furnisli reliable 
dates — Greek, Persian, Babylonian and P»ibli(!al dates for the 
XXVIth Dynasty, Assyrian for the XXVth ; less precise are the 
Biblical date of" Kehoboam, contemporary with the invasion 
of Shishak (Sheshonk) in the XXllnd Dynasty, and the date 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian kings contemporary with 
Amenhotp IV. in the XVllllh Dynasty. The last, about 1400 
n.r., is the earliest jioint to which such coincidences reach. 
(4) Aslronomical data, csp(?eially the heliacal risings of Sothis 
recorded by dates of th(nr celebration in the vague year. These 
I are easily calculated on the assumption first that the observations 
Avere correctly made, sc('ondly that the calendrical dates are in 
the year of 365 days beginning on ist Thoth, and thirdly that 
this year subse(|uently underwent no readjustment or other 
alteration before the reign of Euergetes, The assumption may 
be a reasonable one, and if the results agnie with probabilities 
as deduced from the rest of the evidcnc’e it is wise to adopt it ; 
if on tlie other hand the other evidence seems in any serious 
degree contrar}^ to tlioscj results it may be surmised that the 
assumption is faulty in some particular. The harvest date 
referred to below hclj)s to show that the first part of the assumj> 
tion is justified. 

I’he duration of the reigns in several dynasties is fairly well 
known from tlie incontrovertible evidence of contemporary 
monuments. The XXVIth Dynasty, which lasted 139 years, 
is particularly clear, and synchronisms fix its regnal dates to the 
years b.c, within an error of one or two years at most. The 
lengths of several reigns in the XTTth, XVITIth and XlXth 
Dvnasties arc known, and the sum total for the Xllth Dynasty 
is preserved better than any other in the Turin Papyrus, which 
was written under the XIXth Dynasty. The succession and 
number of the kings are also ascertained for other dynasties, 
together with many regnal dates, but very serious gaps exist 
in the records of the ICgyptian monuments, the worst being 
between the XTTth and the XVTlIth Dynasties, between the 
XTth and the VI th, and at Dvnasties I.-III. For the chronology 
before the time of the XXVIth Dynasty Herodotus's history 

1 For the “ sequence " dating (S.D.) used by archaeologists for 
the prehistoric period see abov’e (§ Art and Archaeology ^ ad init. note). 
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is quite worthless. Manctho alone of all authorities offers a began about 1570 B.c., taking what seems to be the utmost 
complete chronology from the 1 st Dynasty to the XXXth. In interval that it permits, 220 years have to contain a crowd of 
the case of the six kings of the XXVlth Dynasty, Africanus, kings of whom nearly 100 are already known by name froi.i 
the best ot his excerptors, gives correct figures for five reigns, monuments and papyri, while fresh names are being added, 
but attributes six instead of sixteen years to Necho : the other annually to the long list ; the shattered fragmiMits of the last 
excerptors have wrong numbers throughout. For the XlXth columns in the Turin Papyrus show space for 150 or perhaj). 
... — 180 kings of this period, apparently with- 

, Mover 1887 I Petrie 1 Meyer Sctlic Breasted Petrie out reaching the XVI 1 th Dvnastv. 

i-pyniisty. ; (niiaimum date). | 1804, 1 1904-1008. 1905. 1906. u)o6. estimate of 160 to 200 kings would then 

Tr r ’ 4777’ i y« 5 34«o 5«o fore not. iH! exa-ssive. Th(Miat<'S)lualuiv.- 

II. I 3180 4514 ' 3110 : 5247 come down to us are very few; the only 

III. J 4 ^ 12 , 2895 2810 ! 2980 I 4<,45 one.s known from the Hyksos period are of a 

IV. 2830 3998 2840 2720 I 2900 I 4731 1 2th and a 33rd year. In the 'I urin Ikipyrus 

XL i 2530 3503 2480 j 2025 ! rtMjrn-K-npths of loss than a your, seven 

Vii, j 3322 23 (k) I 2475 4003 i others of less than five years eiu'h, orw ot ten 

Vlil. i 3252 ' 3933 years and one of thirteen seem attributable 

IX. 3106 2360 2445 3787 to the Xllllh and XI Vth Dynasties. Prolh 

ably most of the reigns wert^ short, as 
XI 1. , 2130 2778 2000 2000 2000 34 5‘) Manetho also decidedly indicates. It is 

XIII. I 1930 2565 1791 1788 J246 possii)le that the compiler of the Turin 

Xiy. 2112 2793 l*apyrus, who excluded contemporary H'igns 

XV. 1780 1680 2533 hotweiMi the Vlth and the 

xvil! : i7h 8 17^1 Xllth Dynasties, here admitted such ; nor 

XVlil. j 1530 1587 1580 1580 1580 is a correspondingly large? number of kinp 

XIX. I 1 320 1327 1-V2I 1350 1322 jp fio short a peruul without analogies in 

* history. Professor P(‘trit?, Iiowi'ser. thinks 

Dynasty Manctho's figures are wrong whtTever we can check j it liest, while ac(H?pting the (‘vidence of the Sirius date, to 
them ; the names, too, arc .s(?rioiisly faulty. In the XVlllth ^ suppose further that a wliolc Sothic period of i4()o years had 
Dynasty he has too many names and few are clearly identifiable, passed in the interval, making a total of 1050 years for 
whil(' the numbers are incomprehensible. In the XU th Dynasty the six dyruustics in place of 220 years. 'I'liis, however, 
the number of the kings is correct and many of I lie names (?an .seems gre atly in exc(*ss of jmibalulity , and s(‘vt?ral ICgypto- 
bc justified, but the reign-lengths are nearly, if not <|uitc, all logists familiar with exciiveition an? willing te> accept M(?yer’s 
wrong. The summations of years for the Dynasties XII. and figures on archaeologie’al grounds, 'lb the pre.s(?nt writer it 
XVTII. are likewise wrong. It seems, therefore, that the known . se(?ms that Meyer’s chronology jirovides a convenient working 
texts of Manctho, .serviceable as they have been in the recon- | theory, but involves such an improbability in regard to Ihi? 
struction iif Kgyplian history, cannot be employed as a interval between the Xllth and the XVlllth Dynasties that the 
serious guide to the? (?arly chronology, since they arc faulty j interpretation of the Sothic date on which it is ftamded must 
wherever we can check them, even in the XXVlth 1 lx? viewed with suspicion until clear facts are foundtocorroljorato 
Dynasty whose kings were so celebrated among the (Ireeks. it. Corroboration has been sought liy Mahler, S(?th(? and Petrie 
'i’here remain th<? astronomical data. Of these, the Sothic in the dates of new moons, of warlike and otiufr ex[)cditions, 
date furnished by a calendar in the Ebers Papyrus of the and of high Nile, but their evidence? so far is too vague and 


Dynasty Manctho's figures are wrong whcTever we can chc(?k 
them ; the names, too, arc .s(?rioiisly faulty. In the XVlllth 
Dynasty he has too many names and few are clearly identifiable, 
whil(' the numbers are incomprehensible. In the Xllth Dynasty 
the number of the kings is correct and many of I lie names (?an 
be justified, but the reign-lengths are nearly, if not <|uitc, all 
wrong. The summations of years for the Dynasties XII. and 
XVTII. are likewise wrong. It seems, therefore, that the known 
t(?xts of Manctho, .serviceable as they have been in the n?con- 
struction {)f Egyptian history, cannot be employed as a 
serious guide to the? (?arly chronology, since they arc faulty 
wherever w{? can check them, even in the XXVlth 
Dynasty whose kings were so celebrated among the (Ireeks. 
'i’here remain th<? astronomical data. Of these, the Sothic 


qtfi year of Amenophis 1 . (when interpreted on the assump- 
tion stat(?d abo\ e), and another at Elepliantine of an uncertain 
y(?ar of 'Icthmosis TIT., tally well with each other (1550- 1546, 
J 474- 1470 n.c.) and with the Babylonian synchronism (not 
yet :ic(’nrately determined) under Amenhotp JV. (Akhenaton). 
Another Sothic date of the 7th year of Senw^osri 111 . on a Berlin 
papyrus from Kahun, similarly interpreted (1882 1878 h.c.), 
gives for the Xlltii Dynasty a range from 2000 to J788 rc. 

This (discovered by E. Borchardt in 1899) — 

seems to offer a welcome ray, piercing the Dynasty. 

obscurity of early Egyptian chronology ; _ " 

guided by it the historian Ed, Meyer, and ” XIX. 

K. Sethe have framed sy5t(?ms of chronology xx! 

in close agreement with each other, reaching XXI. 

back to the 1 st Dynasty at about 3400 b.c. 

To Meyer is further due a calculation that XX I v! 

the Egyptian calendar was introduced in xxv! 

4241-4238 B.C.- Their results in gener(il XXVI. 

have been adopted by the '' Berlin school, 
including Erman, Sleindorff (in Baedeker’s XXlx! 

Egypt) and Breasted in America. Nev(?r- xxx! 

theless many Egyptologists are unwill- Ochu.s 

ing to ac(!ept the new chronology, the 
chief obstacle being that it allows so short an interval for 
the six dynasties between the Xllth and the XVlllth. Tf 
the Xllth Dynasty ended about 1790 b.c. and the XVlllth 

* Meyer makes XIIT. overlap XV. (Hyk.sos), and XIV. (Xoitc?), 
contemporary with XVI. (Hyksos) and XvII. (Theban). 

- Reisner [Eartv Dynastic CemeteneSy p. 126), from his work in the 
prehistoric cemeteries, helicN Cs that Egypt was too uncivilized at 
that early date to have performed this scientific feat. 


uncertain to affect the fjii(?stion sericuisly. It is rernarkabli? that 
no records of c?clij)ses art? knowoi from lOgyptian (locumenls. 
The int(?resting date of th(? harvt?st at El B(?r.sha, (piolcd by 
M(?yer in Breasted, Records^ i. p. 48, confirms th(? Sfithic date foi 
the Xllth Dynasty in some measure, but it belongs to the same 
age, and therefore itsrvid(?nce would be equally vitiated with the 
other by any sulisequent alteration in tlie lOgyptian c{il(?ndar. 
Before the discovery of the Kahun .Sothic dale, Professor Betrie 


Dynasty. 

Wiedemann 

1884. 

Me?y(?r 

1884. 

Petrie 
u>o5 1906. 

Hreastetl 

1 906. 

Mas|)«‘ro 

KJO,.}. 

XIX. 

1490 

1320 

(13*8). '322 



XX. 

1280 

1180 

1 202 

I 2(>(> 


XXI. 

1100 

lOfrO 

1102 

1090 


XXII. 

975 

930 

952 

945 


XXIll. 

810 


755 



XXIV. 

720 


721 

7*6 

1 

xxv. 

715 

728 

7*5 

712 

i 1 

XXVI. 

664 

60 3 

664 

663 

1 

1 f 

XXVII. 

525 

525 

,525 

525 

525 : 

XXVIII. 

4*5 


4*^5 


c- 4'>5 

XXIX. 

1 408 


.399 


399 

XXX. 

387 


378 


:f8o 

Ochu.s 

350 


342 


342 j 


put the end of the XTTth Dynasty at 2565 n.r. ; in 1884 c?ven 
Meyer had suggested 1930 B.c:. as its minimum date, thus 
allowing 400 years at the least for the period from the XIJTth 
Dynasty to the XVIltlu 

Beyond the Xllth Dynasty estimates must again be v^ue. 
The spacing of the years on the? Palermo stone has given rise to 
.some calculations for the early dynasties. Others arc ground(‘d 
on the dates of certain operations which arc likely to havt? 
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taken place at particular seasons of the year so that they can be 
roughly calculated on the Sothic basis, others on Manetho’s 
figures, average lengths of reigns, evidence of the Turin Papyrus, 
&c. 

Table 1 . page 79 shows the chronology of the first nineteen 
dynasties, according to recent authorities, before and after the 
discovery of the Kahun Sothic date. 

The dates of the earlier dynasties in this table are always 
intended to be only approximate ; for instance, Meyer in T904 
allowed an error of 100 years eitlier of excess or deficiency in 
the dates he assigned to the dynasties from the Xth upwards. 

The other dynasties arc dated as in 'I’able 11 . by different 
authorities. 

See Ed. Meyer, GescMchte des AUerlums, Bd. i. (Stuttgart, 1884), 
(hschichte dcs altcn Agypfoua (1887), AfiypliscJte Cknmolonic 
{Abhmuil. of I*riissijin Academy) (Berlin, 1904, with the supplement 
Nitrhfrdga .7//r dfjvpi. Chronolof>ic, ih. 1907) ; K. Sctlie, “ Bcilriige 
zur altest<‘n Geschichte Agyptens ” (in his Untetauchungen, lid. iii.) 
(Leipzig, T905) : J. H. Breasted, Atuieni Records of Rfivpt, “ His 
torical Documents," vol. i. (Chicago, iooCj) ; VV. M. K.' F>etrie, A 
History of E^ypl, vol. i. (London, 1884), vol. iii. <1905;. Researches in 
Sinai (London, i9<yd I Maspero, Histoirc ancienne des peuples 
de r orient (Paris, 1004); A. Wiedemann, Apyptisrhe Gesrhichte 
(Gotha, 1884) ; articles by Mahler and others in the Zeitschrift fur 
u^ypHsche Sprache ancl Orientalistischc Literaturzeitung (n'cent 
years). (F". I-i.. (i.) 

Ill, History 

I. From the Earliest Times In the Moslem Conquest. 

In the absence of a .strict chronology, the epochs of Pharaonic 
history are conveniently reckon(‘d in dynasties according to 
Manctho's scheme, and these dynasties are grouped into longer 
periods : - the Old Kingdom (l)yna.stics I. to VI II.), including 
the Earliest Dynasties (1. to 111 .) and th(‘ Pyramid l^uiod 
(Dynasties IV. to VI.); the ^ficldlc Kingdom (Dynasties IX. 
to XVII.), including the Heracleopolite Dynasties (TX. to X.) 
and the Hyk.sos P(?riod (Dynasties XV. to XVII.) ; the New 
Empire (Dynasties XVTIl. lo XX.) ; tlie Deltaic Dynasties 
(Dynasties XXL to XXXI.), including the Saite and Persian 
Periods (Dynasties XX\‘l.. to XXXI.). The conquest by 
Alexander ushers in the Hellenistic age, comprising the period's 
of Ptolemaic and Roman rule. 

The Prehistoric Age. - Ono of the most striking features of 
recent Egyptologv’ is the wa\' in which the earli(*st ages of the 
civilization, before the (.’onventional Egyptian style was formed, 
have been illustrated by the results of excavation. Until 1895 
there seemed little hoyie of reaching the records of those remote 
times, although it was plain that the civilization had developed 
in the Nile valley for many ccmtiiries before the IVth Dynasty, 
beyond which the earliest known monuments scarcely reached. 
Since that year, however, there has been a steady flow of dis- 
coveries in prehistoric and early historic cemeteries, and, partly 
in consequence of this, monuments already known, such as the 
annals of the Pah^mo stone, have been made articulate for the 
beginnings of history in Egypt. 

It is probable that certain rudely cliipyK?d flints, so-called 
eoliths, in the alluvial gravels (formed generally at the mouth 
of wadis opening on to the Nile) at Thebes and elsewhere, 
are the work of primitive man ; but it has been shown that such 
arc produced also by natural farces in the rush of torrents. 
On the surface of the desert, at the borders of the valley, palaeo- 
lithic implements of well-defined form are not uncommon, and 
bear the marks of a remote antiquity. In some cases they 
appear to lie where they were chipped on the sites of flint factories. 
Geologists and anthropologists are not yet agreed on the question 
whether the climate and condition of the country have under- 
gone large changes since these implements were deposited. As yet 
none have l)een found in such association with animal remains 
as would help in deciding their age, nor have any implements 
been discovered in rock-shelters or in caves. 

Of neolithic remains, arrowheads and other implements are 
found in some numbers in the deserts. In the Fayum region, 
about the borders of the ancient Lake of Moeris and beyond, they 


are particularly abundant and interesting in their forms. But 
their age is uncertain ; some may be contemporary with the 
advanced culture of the Xllth Dynasty in the Nile valley. 
Definite history on the other hand has been gained from the 
wonderful series of “ prehistoric cemeteries excavated by T. de 
Morgan, Petrie, Reisner and others on the desert edgings of the 
(uiltivated alluvium. The succession of archaeological types 
revealed in them has been tabulated by Petrie in his Diospolis 
Pama ; and the detailed publication of Reisner’s unusually 
careful researches is bringing much new light on the questions 
involved, amongst other things showing the exact point at which 
the “ prehistoric series merges into the 1 st Dynasty, for, as 
might be surmi.sed, in many cases the pn^historic cemeteries 
continued in use under the earliest dynasties. The finest 
pottery, often painted but all hand-made without the wheel, 
belongs to the prehistoric period .; so also do the finest flint 
implements, which, in the delicacy and exactitude of their form 
and flaking, surpass all that is known from other countrie.s. 
Metal seems to be entirely al)sent from the earliest type of 
gravels, but immediately thereafter copper begins to appear 
(bronze is hardly to be found befon^ the Xllth Dynasty). The 
j)aintings on the vas(js show boats driven by oars and sails 
rudely figured, and the boats bear emblematic standards or 
ensigns. The cemeteries arc found throughout Upper and Middle 
i h^gyj)t, blit as yet have not been met with in the Delta or on 
its borders. This might be accounted for by the inhabitants 
c.f Lower Kg>"pt having practised a different mode of dis- 
i)()sing of the dead, or by their cemeteries being differently 
placeil. 

'JYadition, mythology and later customs make it possible to 
recover a scrap of the political history of that far-off time. 
Menes, the founder of the 1 st Dynasty, united the two kingdoms 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. In the prehistoric period, therefore, 
these two realms were separate. The capital of Upper Egypt 
was Nekhcb, now ref)resented by the ruins of El Kah, with the 
royal residence across the river at Nekhen (Hieraconpolis) ; that 
of Lower Egypt was at Biito (Put5 or Dep) in the marshes, with 
the royal residence in the quarter called Pe. Nckhcbi, goddess of 
El Kab, represented thi; Upper or Southern Kingdom, which 
was also under the tutelage of the g(Ki Seth, the goddess Buto 
and the god Horns similarly presiding over the Lower Kingdom. 
The royal god in the palace of each was a hawk or Horus. The 
spirits of the deceased kings were honoured n'spectively as 
the jackal-headed spirits of Nekhen and the hawk-lieaded spirits 
of Pe. As we hear also of the “ spirits of On ” it is probable that 
Heliopolis was at one time capital of a kingdom. In after days 
the prehistoric kings were known as “ Worshippers of Horus 
and in Manetho’s list they are the vUvtsi “ Dead,^' and 
“ Heroes,” being looked upon as intermediate between the divine 
dynasties and those of human kings. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the duration of the period represented by the yire- 
historic cemeteries ; that the two kingdoms existed throughout 
unchanged is hardly probable. 

According to the somatologist Elliott Smith, the most im- 
portant change in the physical character of the people of Upper 
Egypt, in the entire range of Egyptian archaeology, took place 
at the beginning of the dynastic period ; and he accounts for this 
by the mingling of the Low^r with the Upper Egyptian popula- 
tion, consequent on the uniting of the two countries under one 
rule. From remains of the age of the IVth Dynasty he is able 
to define to some extent the type of the population of I^wer 
Egypt as having a better cranial and muscular development than 
that of Upper Egypt, probably through immigration from Syria, 
The advent of the dynasties, however, produced a quickening 
rather than a dislocation in the development of civilization. 

It is doubtful whether we possess any writing of the prehistoric 
^e. A few names of the kings of Lower Egypt are preserved 
in the first line of the Palermo stone, but no annals are attached 
to them. Petrie considers that one of the kings buried at 
Abydos, provisionally called Nar-mer and whose name may 
be Mer or Beza, preceded Menes ; of him there are several 
inscribed records, notably a magnificent carved and inscribed 
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slate palette found at Hieraconpolis, with figures of the ki^ 
and his vizier, war-standards and prisoners. To identify him 
with Bezau (Boethos) of the lind Dynasty runs counter to much 
archaeological evidence. Sethe places him next after Menes and 
some would identify him with that king. Another inscril>ed 
palette may be prc-dynastic ; it perhaps mentions a king named 
Scorpion.” 

The Old Kingdom , — The names of a number of kings attribut- 
able to the 1st Dynasty are known from their tombs at Abydos. 

Unfortunately, they are almost exclusively Horus 

Tht jj— 

0Mrii9Mt titles personal names by 

* which they were recorded in the lists of Abydos and 
Manetho ; some, however, of the latter are found, and prove 
that the scribes of the New Kingdom were unable to read 
them correctly. Important changes and improvements took 
place in the writing even during the 1st Dynasty. The personal 
name of Menes is given by one only of many relics of a 
king wdiose Horus-name was Aha, “ tlie Fighter.” Doubts 
have been expressed about the identification with Mtiiies, but 
it is strongly corroborated by the very archaic style of the 
remains. The name of Aha (Menes) was found in two tombs, 
ont‘ at Nagada north of I'hebes and nearly opposite the road to 
the Red Sea, the other at Abydos. Manetho mak(?s the 
1st Dynasty Tlunite, this being the capital of the nome in whicii 
Abydos lay. Upper Egypt always had precedence over Lowet 
Egypt, and it seems clear that Menes came from the former and 
conquered the latter. According to tradition he founded 
Memphis which lay on the frontier of his conquest ; probably 
he resided there as well as at Abydos ; at any rate relics of one 
of the later kings of the 1st Dynasty have already been recognized 
in its vast necropolis. Of the eight kings of the 1st Dynasty, 
three— the fifth, sixth and seventh in thcRamessidc list of Abydos 
— arc positively identified by tomb-remains from Abydos, and 
others are scarcely less certain. Two of the kings have also 
left tablets at the copj)er and tunjuoise mines of Wadi Maghfira 
in Sinai, The royal tombs arc built of brick, but one of them, 
that of Usaphais, had its floor of granite from Elephantine. 
They must have been filled with magnificent furniture and 
provisions of every kind, including animal record-tablets of ih: 
reigns, carved in ivory and ebony. From a fragment on the 
Palermo stone it is clear that material existed as late as the 
Vth Dynasty for a brit^f note of the height of the Nile and other 
particulars in each year of the reign of these kings. 

The Ilnd Dynasty of Manetho appears to have l)een separated 
from the 1st even on the Palermo stone ; it also was Thinite, 
and the tombs of se\’cral of its nine (?) kings^ were found at 
Abydos. The Tllrd Dynasty is given as Memphite by Manetho. 
Two of the kings built huge mastaba-tombs at Bet Khalluf near 
Abydos, but the architect and learned scribe ImlioLp designed 
for one of these two kings, named Zoser, a second and mightier 
monument at Memphis, the great step-pyramid of Sakkara. In 
Ptolemaic times Imhfitp was deified, and the traditional import- 
ance of Zoser is shown by a forged grant of the Dodecaschoenui; 
to the cataract god Khnflm, purporting to be from his reign, but 
in realiW dating from the Ptolemaic age. With Snefru, at the 
end of this dynasty, we reach the beginning of Egyptian history 
as it was known before the recent discoveries. Monuments and 
written records arc henceforth more numerous and important, 
and the Palermo annals show a fuller scale of record. The 
events in the three years that are preser\^ed include a successful 
raid upon the negroes, and the construction of ships and gales 
of cedar-wood which must have been brought frorn the forests 
of the Lebanon. Snefru also set up a tablet at Wadi Maghftra in 
Sinai. He built two pyramids, one of them at Medum in steps, 
the other, probably in the perfected form, at Dahshur, both 
Iving between Memphis and the Fayum. 

" Pwamids did not cease to be built in Egypt till the New 
Kingdom ; but from the end of the lITrd to the Vlth Dynasty 
is pre-eminentlv the time when the royal pyramid in stone was 
tlie chief monument left bv each successive king. Zoser and j 
Snefru have been already noticed. The personal name enclosed | 


in a cartouche is henceforth the commonest title of the 
king. We now reach the I Vth Dynasty containing the famous 
names of Cheops (y.r'.), Chephren (Khaffe) and Mycer- 
inus (Menkeurc), builders respectively of the Great, 
the Second and the Third Pyramids of. Giza. In the 
best art of this time there was a grandeur which was 
never again attained. Perhaps the noblest example of Egyptian 
sculpture in the round is a diorite statue of Chephren, one of 
several found by Mariettc in the so-rallcd Temple of the Sphinx. 
This temple ” pnn os to be a monumental gate at the lower 
end of the great causeway leading to the plateau on which the 
pyramids were built. A king Dcdefre, between Cheops and 
('hephren, built a pyramid at Abu-Roush. Shopscskaf is one 
of the last in the dynasty. Tablets of most of these kings have 
been found at the mines of Wadi Magliara. I n the neighbourhood 
of the pyrnmids tliore are numerous mastabiis of the court 
officials with fine sculf)ture in the chapels, and a few decorated 
tombs frorn the end of this centralized dynasty of absolute 
mouarchs arc known in Upper Egypt. A tabli‘t which describes 
('h(x)ps as llu* builder of various shrines about the Great Sphinx 
has been shown to be a priestly fonoo’y, but the Sphinx itself 
may have been carved out of the rock under the splendid rule 
of the iVlh Dynasty. 

The Vth Dynasty is said to lx* of Ek'phantinc, but this must 
be a mistake. Its kings w'orshippecl Me, the sun, rather than 


O 


Horus, as tlwir ancestor, and the title 


” son of the Sun ” 


began to be written by thr'm before the cartouche containing 
the personal name, while another ” solar ” cartouche, containing 

a name compounded with Re, followed the title king 

of Upper and Lower Egypt.” Sahure and the other kings of the 
dynasty Iniilt magnificent tcmj)l(!s with obelisks dedicated to 
Re, one of which, that of NeuserrGat Abusir, has been thoroughly 
exploreil. 'I'he marvellous tales of the Wostcar Papyrus, dating 
from the Middle Kingdom, narrau? how three of the kings were 
born of a priestess of Re. The pyramids of several of the kings 
are known. Tlie early ones are at Abusir, and the best preserved 
of the pyramid temples, that of Sahure, excavated by the 
German Orient-Gesellschaft, in its architecture and sculptured 
scenes has revealed an astonishingly (vimplete development of 
art and arehi lecture as vvi'll as of warlike enterprise by sea and 
land at this remote period ; the latest pyramid hclonging to the 
Vth Dynasty, that of Unas at Sakkarii, is inscribed with long 
ritual and magical texts. r]x(|iiisitely sculptured tomlis of this 
time are very numerous at Memphis and arc found throughout 
Upper Egypt, (^f work in the traditional temples of the country 
no trace remains, probably because, being in limestone, it has all 
jierished. The annals of the Palermo stone were engraved and 
added to during this dynasty ; the chief events recorded for 
the time are gifts and endowments for the temples. Evidently 
{iriestly influence was strong at the court. Expeditions to Sinai 
and Puoni (Punt) are commemorated on tablets. 

The VTth Dynasty if not more vigorous was more articulate ; 
inscribed tombs are spread throughout the country. I’he most 
active of its kings was the third, named Pepi or Phiops, from 
w-hose pyramid at Sakkara the capital, hitlierto known as 
” White Walls,” derived its later name of Memphis (mn-nfr, 
Mempi) ; a tombstone from Aliydos r(?]'*brates the activity (jf a 
certain Una during the re igns cf Pepi and lus successor in organiz- 
ing expeditions to the Sinai peninsula and south Palestine, and 
in transporting granite from Elephantine and other quarries. 
Herkhuf, prince of Elepliantine and an enterprising leader of 
caravans to the south countries both in Nubia and the Libyan 
oa.ses, flourished under Merenrc and Pepi II. called Neferkere. 
On one occasion ho brought home a dwarf dancer from the Sudan, 
described as being like one brought from Puoni in the time of 
the fifth-dynasty king Assa; this drew from the youthful 
Pepi II. an enthusiastic letter which was engraved in full upon 
the facade of Herkhuf^s tomb. The reign of the last-named 
king, begun early, lasted over ninety years, a fact so long 
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remembered that even Manetho attributes to him ninety-four 
years ; its length probably caused the ruin of the dynasty. The 
local princelings and monarchs had been growing in culture, 
wealth and power, and after Pepi TT. an ominous gap in the 
monuments, pointing to civil war, marks the end of the Old 
Kingdom. The Vllth ahd VTIIth Dynasties arc said to have 
been Memphite, but of them no record survives beyond some 
names of kings in the lists. 

The Middle Kingdom.— Tht long Memphite rule v»^as broken 
by the IXth and Xth Dynasties, of Heracleopolis Ma^na (Hncs) 
in Middle Egypt. Kheti or Achthoes was apparently 
a favourite name witli the kings, l)ut tliey arc very 
obscure. They may have spread their rule by c/mquest 
over Upper Egj^pt and then overthrown the Memphite 
dynasty. The chief monuments of the period are certain 
inscribed tombs at Assiut ; it appears that one of the kings, 
whose pracnomen was Mikerc, supported by a fleet and army 
from Upper Egypt, and especially by the prince of Assiut, was 
restored to his paternal city of Heracleopolis, from which he had 
probably been driven out ; his pyramid, however, was built in 
the old royal necropolis at Memphis. Later the princes of 
Thebes asserted their independence and founded the XTih 
Dynasty, which pushed its frontiers northw^urds until finally it 
occupied the whole country. Its kings were named Menthotj), 
from Mont, one of the gods of Thebes ; others, perhaps sub-kings, 
were named Enyotf (Antef). They were buried at Thebes, 
whence the cofiins of several were obtained by th(i early collectors 
of the 19th century. Nihhotp Menthotp 1 . probably established 
his rule over alf Egypt. The funerary temple of Nebhepre 
Menthotp III., the last but one of these kings, has been excavated 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund at Deir el Bahri, and must have 
l)een a magnificent monument. His successor Sankhkerc 
Menthotp IV. is known to have sent an cxpe<lition by the 
Red Sea to Puoni. 

The Xllth Dynasty is the central point of the Middle King- 
dom, to which the decline of the Memy)hite and the rise of the 
Ileracleopolite dynasty mark the transition, while the growth 
of Thebes under the XI th Dynasty is its true starting-point. 
Monuments of the XITth Dynasty are abundant and often of 
splendid design and workmanship, whereas previously there had 
been little produced since the VI th Dynasty that was not half 
barbarous. Although not much of the history of the XTTth 
Dynasty is ascertained, tlie Turin Papyrus and many dated 
inscriptions fix the succession and length of ntign of the eight 
kings very accurately, 'fhe troubled times that the kingdom 
had passed through taught the long-li\cd monarchs the pre- 
caution of associating a competent successor on the throne. 
The nomarchs and the otlicr feudal cliiefs were inclined to 
strengthen thems(flves at the expense of their neighbours ; a 
firm hand was required to hold them in check and distribute tl>e 
honours as they were earned by faithful service. The tombs of 
the most favoured and wealthy princes arc magnificent, par- 
ticularly those of certain families in i\Iiddle Egypt at Beni TTasan, 
El Bersha, Assiut and Deir Klfa, and it is probable that each hail 
a court and organization within his nome like that of the royal 
palace in miniature. Eventually, in the reigns of Senwosri III. 
and Amenemhe III., the succession of strong kings appears 
to have centralized all authority very completely. The names 
in the dynasty are Amenemhe (Ammencmes) and Senwosri 
(formerly rend Usortesen or Senusert). The latter seems to be 
the origin of the Sesostris {q.v.) and Scsoosis of the legends. 
Amenemhe I., the first king, wliose connexion with the previous 
dynasty is not kiv)wn. reigned for thirty years, ten of them being 
in partnership with his son Senwosri I. He had to fight for his 
throne and then reorganize the country, removing his ca|)iral 
or residence from Thebes to a central situation near T.isht about 
25 m. south of Memphis. His monuments are widespread in 
Egypt, the quarries and mines in the desert as far as Sinai bear 
witness to his great activity, and we know of an expedition which 
he made against the Nubms. The ** Instructions of AmenemhS 
to his son Senwosri,’* whether really his own or a later composi- 
tion, refer to these things, to his care for his subjects, and to the 


ingratitude with which he was rewarded, an attempt on his life 
having been made by the trusted servants in his own palace. 
The story of Sinuhi is the true or realistic history of a soldier who, 
having overheard the secret intelligence of Amenemhd’s death, 
lied in fear to Palestine or Syria and there became rich in the 
favour of the prince of the land ; growing old, however, he 
successfully sued for pardon from Senwosri and permission to 
return and die in Egypt. 

Senwosri I. was already the executive partner in the time of 
the co-regency, warring with the T^ibyans and probably in the 
Sudan. After Amenemhe’s death he fully upheld the greatness 
of the dynasty in his long reign of forty-five years. The obelisk 
of Heliopolis is amongst his best-known monuments, and the 
damming of the Lake of Moeris (y.v.) must have been in progress 
in his reign. He built a temple far up the Nile at Wadi Haifa 
and there set up a stela commemorating his victories over the 
trilies of Nubia. The fine tombs of Ameni at Beni Hasan and of 
Hepzefa at Assiut belong to this reign. The pyramids of both 
father and son are at Lisht. 

Amenemhe JI. was buried at Dahshur ; he was followed by 
Senwosri IT., whose pyramid is at Illahun at the mouth of the 
Fayum. In his reign were executed the fine paintings in the 
tomb of Khnemhotp at Beni Hasan, which include a remarkable 
scene of Semitic Bedouins bringing eye-paint to Egypt from the 
eastern deserts. In Manetlio he is identified with Sesostris (sec 
above), but Senwosri T., and still more Senwosri III., have a 
better claim to this distinction. The latter warred in Palestine 
and in Nubia, and marked the south frontier of his kingdom 
by a statue anil stelae at Semna beyond the Second Cataract. 
Near his pyramid was discovered the splendid jewelry of some 
princesses of his family (see Jewelry ad initj). The tomb of 
'J’hethotp at El Bersha, celebrated for the scene of the transport 
of a colossus amongst its paintings, was finished in this reign. 

Amcnemh6 ITT. completed the work of Lake Moeris and began 
a series of observations of the height of the inundation at Semna 
which was (continued by his successors. In his long reign of 
forty-six years he built a pyramid at Dahshur, and at Hawftra 
near the Lake of Moeris another pyramid together with the 
Labyrinth which seems to have been an enormous funerary 
temple attacheil to the pyramid. His name was remembered 
in the Fayum during the (iraeco-Koman period and his effigy 
worshipped there as Pera-marres, i,e. Pharaoh Marres (Marres 
being his pracnomen graecized). Amenemhe IV. ’s reign was 
short, and the dynasty ended with a queen Sebeknefru 
(Scemiophris), whose name is found in the scanty remains of 
the Labyrinth. 'Phe Xllth Dynasty numbered eight rulers and 
lasted for 213 years. Great as it was, it created no empire 
outside the Nile valley, and its most imposing monument, which 
according to the testimony of the ancients rivalled tlie pyramids, 
is now represented by a vast stratum of chips. 

The history of the "following period down to the rise of the New 
Empire is very obscure. Manetho gives us the Xlllth (Dios- 
polite) Dynasty, the XTVth (Xoite from Xois in Lower Egypt), 
the XVth and XVlth (IJyksos) and the XVIIth (Diospolite), 
but his names arc lost except for the Hyksos kings. The Abydos 
tablet ignores all between the Xllth and the XVllIth Dynasties, 
The Turin Papyrus preserves many names on its shattered 
fragments, and the monuments arc for ever adding to the list, 
but it is difficult to assign them accurately to their places. The 
Hyksos names can in some cases be recognized by their foreign 
aspect, the peculiar style of the scarabs on which they arc en- 
graved or by resemblances to those recorded in Manetho. The 
kings of the XVTTth Dynasty too are generally recognizable 
by the form of their name and other circumstances. Manetho 
indicates marvellous crowding for the XTTTth and XlVlh 
Dynasties, but it seems better to suggest a total duration of 
300 or 400 years for the whole period than to adopt Meyer’s 
estimate of about 210 years (see above. Chronology). 

Amongst the kings of the Xlllth Dynasty (including perhaps 
the XIVth), not a few are represented by granite statues of 
colossal size and fine workmanship, especially at Thebes and 
Tanis, some by architectural fragments, some by graffiti on the 
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rocks alK)ut the First Cataract. Some few certainly reigned over 
all Egypt. Scbkbotp (Sekhotp, is a favourite name, 

no doubt to be connected with the god of the Fayum. Several 
of the Theban kings named Antef (Enyotf) must be placed here 
rather than in the Xlth Dynasty. A decree of one of them 
degrading a nomarch who had sided with his enemies was found 
at Coptos engraved on a doorway of Senwosri I. 

Tn its divided state Egypt would fall an easy prey to the 
foreigner. Manetho says that the Hyksos {q,v.) gained Egypt 
without a blow. Their domination must have lasted 
a considerable time, the Rhind mathematical papyrus 
pHrioS! having been copied in the thirty-third year of a king 
Apophis. The monuments and scaral)s of th<^ Hyksos 
kings arc found throughout Upper and Lower Egypt : those 
of Khian somehow spread as far as Crete and Btigdad. The 
Hyksos, in whom Josephus recognized the children of Israel, 
worshipped their own Syrian deity, identifying him with tb.e 
Egyptian god Seth, and endeavoured to establish his cult 
throughout Egypt to the detriment of the native gods. It is 
to be hoped that definite light may one day l)e forthcoming on 
the whole of this critical episode which had such a profound 
cfTect on the character and history of the Egyptian people. The 
spirited overthrow of the Hyksos ushered in the glories in arms 
and arts which marked the New Empire. The XVI I th Dynasty 
probably began the struggle, at first as semi-independent kinglets 
at Thebes. Seqenenre is here a leading name ; the mummy 
(»f the third Seqenenre, the earliest in the great find of royal 
mummies at Dcur el Bahri, shows the head frightfully hacked 
and split, perhaps in a batllo with th<^ Hyksos. 

The Ae7v Empire. — Tht; epilliet “ new ’’ is generally attached 
to this period, and “ empire ” instead of “ kingdom marks its 
wider power. The glorious XVTllth Dynasty seems 
DynaMiy, < losely related to tlie XNTllh. Its first 

task was to crush the Hyksos power in the north-east 
of the Delta ; this was fully ac(‘omj)lishe(I by its founder Ahmosi 
(diah?cticaily Ahmasi, Amosis or Am^sis I.) cajituring their 
great stronghold of Avaris. Amasis ivext attacked them in 
S.W. Palestine, where be captured Sharuhen after a siege* of three 
years. He fought also in Syria and in Nubia, besides overcoming 
factious opposition in his own land. 'J'he principal soun'e for 
the history of this time is l')iogrn.phica,l inscTiplion at El Kab 
of a namesake of the king, Ahmosi son of Abana, fi. sailor and 
warrior whose exploits extend to the reign of Tethrnosis 1. 
AmenSphis I. (Amenholp), suc(X'eding .Amasis, fought in Libya 
and Ethiopia. Tethrnosis J. (r. 1540 n.r.) was p(Thaps of another 
family, but obtained his title to the throne through his wife 
Ahmosi. After some thirty years of settled rule uninterrupted 
by revolt, Egypt was now strong and rich enough to indulge to 
the full its nt^w taste for war and Inst of f’onquest. It had 
become essentially a military state. The whole of the adminis- 
tration wns in the hands of the king with his vizier and other 
court officials ; no trace of the feudalism of the Middle King- 
dom survived. Tethrnosis thoroughly subdued ('ush, which h.nd 
already been placed under the government of a viceroy. This 
province of Cush extended from Napata just l)elow tlie Fourth 
Cataract on the south to El Kab in the north, so that it inrlnd(*(l 
the first three nomes of Upper Egypt, which agrirnltn rally were 
not greatly superior to Nubia. Turning next to Syria, 'j'etbmosis 
carried his arms as far as the Euphrates. It is possible that his 
predecessor had also reached this point, but no record snrviv{*s 
to prove it. These successful campaigns were probably not very 
costly, and prisoners, plunder and tribute poured in from them 
to enrich Egypt. Tethrnosis 1. made the first of those great 
additions to the temple of the Theban Ammon at Karnak by 
which the Pharaohs of the Empire rendered it by far the greatest 
of the existing temples in the world. The temple of Deir el 
Bahri also was designed by him. Towards the end of his reign, 
his elder sons being dead, Tethrnosis associated 
Quaati Hatshepsut, his daughter by Ahmosi, with himself 
upon the throne. Tethmosis T. was the first of the 
long line of kings to be buried in the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings of Thel)es. At his death another son Teth- 


mosis II. succeeded as the husband of his half-sister, but reigned 
only two or three years, during which he warred in Nubia and 
placed Tethmosis III., his son by a concubine Esi, upon the throne 
beside him (r. 1 500 n.c.). .After her husband's death the ambitious 
Hatshepsut assumed the full regal power ; upon her monuments 
she wears the masculine garb and aspect of a king though the 
feminine gender is retained for her in the inscriptions. On some 
monuments of this period lu?r name appears alone, on others 
in conjunction with that of Tethmosis TIL, while the latter again 
may appear without the queen's ; but this extraordinary woman 
must have had a great influence over her stepson and was the 
acknowledged ruler of Egypt. Tethmosis, to judge by the 
evidence of his mummy and the chronology of his reign, was 
already a grown man, yet no sign of the immense powers which 
he displayed later has come down to us from the joint reign. 
Hatshepsut cultivated the arts of peace. She restored the 
worship in those temples of Upper and T.owcr Egypt which had 
not yet recovered from the religious oj)pression and negl(‘('t 
of the Hyksos. She completed and decorated the temple of Deir 
cl Bahri, embellishing its walls with scenes calculated to establish 
her claims, repr(*s(‘nting her divine origin and upbringing under 
the protection of Ammon, and her ass(K;iation on throne 
by her human fat}u*r. 'J'ho famous sc'ulptures of the great 
expedition by water to Puoni, the land of incense on the Somali 
(roast, are also here, with many others. At Karniik Halsh{‘j)sut 
laboured chielly to romphrte the works proj(‘('(ed in the reigns 
of T(*thmosis 1. and II., and set up two olx'Iisks in front of the 
entrance as it then was. One of these, still standing, is the most 
brilliant ornam(*nt of that worderfiil Umiple. A date of the 
twenty-second year of her reign has Ixjcn found at Sinai, no doubt 
counted from thcr Ixrginningof the ('o-r(’^.!;(‘nev wi I h Tethrnosis 1, 
Not much later, in his twenty-screonrl year, Tethmosis HI. is 
reigning alonct in full vigour. Whikj shi* lived, the personality 
of the (pieen secured the dtrvotion of her servants and Iicid all 
ambitions in cluxrk. .Not long aftxrr her (kxith there was a violeirt 
rxraction. Prcjiirli(‘e against the rule of a woman, partif'ularly 
om*, who had made her name and figure so (ronspieuous, was 
probably the causer of this outbreak, and yxThaps sought jiistifira- 
tion in the fact that, howevtrr complete was h(‘r right, shtr had 
in some degree usuryxrd a y»lacc to which her ste|)son (who was 
also her nephew) had been appointed. Her carlonchtrs began to 
be (kdaced or her monum(‘nts hidden iiy) by other buildings, 
and the same ragrr pursiaxl some of Ixrr most faithful servants in 
th(*ir tombs. But th(* brranly of the work seems to have 
restrained the hand of tin; dfstroy(T. 'J'hen earner th(r religious 
fanaticism of Akhennton, mutilating all figures of Ammon and 
all inscriptions containing his nam(r : this mad<r hav(x: of the 
(rxcyuisite monuments of Hatshepsut ; and the restorers of the 
XTXth Dynasty, refusing to nrcognize the legitimacy of the 
(jueen, had no scrupkrs in replacing her names )iy those of the 
associaUr kings 1'ethmosis L, IT, or HI. These ads of vandalism 
took y^lace throughout Egypt, but in th(r distant miners of Sinai 
the cartouches of Hatshepsut are untouched. In the royal lists 
of Strti L and Rameses 1 1. Hatshepsut has no place*, nor is her 
reign referred to on any later monument.' 

The Immense energy of Tethmosis HI. now found its outlet 
in war. Syria had revolted, pe^rhaps on Hatshepsut’s death, 
but by his twenty-second year the monarch was ready 
to lead his army against the relxrls. 'I'he revolt, heradeei 
1)y ther city of Kadesh on the Orontes, embraced the ///. 
whole of western Syria. The movements of Tethmosis 
in this first campaign, including a Irattle with ther Syrian chariots 
and infantry at Megiddo and ther cay')ture of that city, were 
chronicled from day to day, and an extract from this chronicle 
is engraved on the walls of the sanctuary of Karnak, together 
with a brief record of the subseejuent exp- 'riil ions. In a scries 

» Ther history of Hatshepsut has hven . ly obscure, and the 
mutilations of her cartouches have^ beren viuiously accounteul for. 
Recent discoveries by M. Lograin at Karnak and Prof. Pertric at 
Sinai liave limiterd the fielel of conjecture. Ther writer has followed 
M. Navilhr’s guidance in his biography of the queen (in 'J*. iM. r)avis, 
The Tomb of Tlaifthnpsitu, I/mdon, looO, j.p. i < L sc<i ), made with 
very full knowledge of the complicaled data. 
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of five carefully planned campaigns he consolidated his conquests I placed before the entrance of his funerary temple, the rest of 


in southern Syria and secured the ports of Phoenicia {q,v.y 
Kadesh fell in the sixth campaign. In the next year Tethmosis 
revisited the Phoenician ports, chastised the rebellious and 
received the tribute of Syria, all the wliile preparing for further 
advance, which did not take place until another year had gone 
by. Then, in the tliirty-third year of his reign, he marched 
through Kadesh, fought his way to Carchemish, defeated the 
forces that opposed him there and crossed o\'er the Euphrates 
into the territory of the king of Mitanni. He set up a tablet by 
the side of that of Tethmosis L and turned southward, f(»llowing 
the river as far as Niy. Here he stayed to hunt a herd of 120 
elephants, and then, marcliing westwards, received the tribute 
of Naharina and gifts from the Ilittitcs in Asia Minor and from 
the king of Babylon. In all he fought seventeen camjiaigns in 
Syria until the spirit of revolt was entirely crushed in a second 
capture of Kadesh. The wars in Libya and Ethiopia wcire of 
less moment. In the intervals of war Tethmosis 111 . proN cd to 
be a wonderfully cflicient administrator, with his eye on every 
corner of his dominions. The Syrian expeditions occupied six 
months in most of his best years, hut the remaining time w^as 
spent in activity at home, repressing robbery and injustice, 
rebuilding and adorning temples with the labour of his 
captives and the plunder and triliute of conquered cities, or 
designing with his own hand the gorgeous sacred vessels of the 
sanctuary of Ammon. In his later years some expeditions took 
plaee into Nubia. 1 'ethmosis died in the fifty-fourth year of his 
reign. His mummy , found in the cachelte at Dcir cl Bahri, is 
said to be that of a very old man. He was tlu* greatest Pharaoh 
in the New Empire, if not in all Eiryptian history. 

Tethmosis III. was surcccdcd by his son Amenophis IT,, wliom 
he had associated on the tlirone at tlie end of his reign. One 
of the first acts 0^ the new king was to l(;ad an army into Syria, 
where revolt was again rife ; he reached and perhaps crossed tlie 
Euphrates and returned home to Thebes with seven captive 
kings of Tikhsi and much spoil. 'J’lie kings he sacrificed to 
Ammon and hanged si.\ bodies on the walls, while the seventh 
was carried south to Napata and there exposed as a tiTror to the 
Ethiopians, Amenojihis reigned twenty-six years and left his 
throne to his son 'I’etlimosis IV,, who is best remembered by a 
granite tablet recording his clearance of llie Oreat Sphinx. He 
also warred in northern .Syria and in Cush. His son Amenophis 
III., c, 1400 B.r., w’as a mighty builder, especially at Thebes, 
where his reign marks a new epoch in the history of the great 
temples, Luxor being his creation, while avenues of rams, pylons, 
^fec., were added on a x ast scale to Karnak. He married a certain 
Taia, who, though apparently of humble panmtage, was held in 
great lionour by her husband as afterwards by her .son. 

"Amenophis III, warred in Ethiopia, but his sway was 
long unquestioned from Napata to the Paiphrates. 
Small objects with his name and that of 'laia are found on the 
mainland and in the islands of Greece. Through the fortunate 
discovery of cuneiform tablets deposited by his successor in 
the archi\'(?s at Tell el-.\marna, we can sec how the rulers of the 
great kingdoms beyond the river, Mitanni, Assyria and even 
Babylonia, corresponded with Amenophis, gave their daughters 
to him in marriage, and congratulated themsehes on having 
his friendship. The king of Cyprus too courted him ; while 
within the empire the descendants of tlie Syrian dynasts con- 
quered by his father, having been educated in Egypt, ruled 
their paternal possessions as the abject slaves of Pharaoh. A 
constant stream of tribute p)oured into Egypt, sufficient to defray 
the cost of all the splendid works that were executed. Amenophis 
caused a series of large scarabs unique in their kind to l^e engraved 
with th(‘ name and patentee of his queen Taia, followed by 
varying texts commemorating like medals the boundaries of 
his kingdom, his secondary marriage with Gilukhipa, daughter 
of the king of Mitanni, the formation of a sacred lake at Thebes, 
a great hunt of wild cattle, and the number of lions the king slew 
in the first ten years of hi.s reign. The ailossi known to the 
Greeks by the name of the Homeric hero Memnon, which look 
over the western plain of Thebes, represent this king and were 


which has disappeared. His palace lay farther .south on the west 
bank, built of crude brick covered with painted stucco. Towards 
the end of his reign of thirty-six years, Syria was invaded by the 
Hittites from the north and the people called the Khabiri from 
the eastern desert ; some of the kinglets conspired with the 
invaders tc overthrow the Egyptian power, while tho.se who 
remained loyal sent alarming reports to their sovereign. 

Amenophis IV., son of Amenophis III. and Taia, was perhaps 
the most remarkable character in the long line of the Pharaohs. 
He was a religious fanatic, wlio had prol iably been high 
priest of the sun-god at H^^liopolis, and had come to 
view the sun as the visible source of life, creation, 
growth and activity, whose power was demonstrated in foreign 
lands almost as clearly as m Egyj)t. Tliru.sting aside all the 
multitudinous deities of Egypt and all the mythology’ even of 
Heliopolis, he devoted himself to the cult of the visible sun-disk, 
applying to it as its chief name the hitherto rare word Aton, 
meaning “ sun ” ; the traditional divine name Harakht (Horns 
of tlie horizon), given to the hawk-headed sun-god of Heliopoli.s, 
was however allowed to subsist and a temple was built nt Karnak 
to this god. The worship of the other gods was officially recog- 
nized until his fifth year, but then a sweeping reform was initiated 
by wliich apparently the new cull alone was permitted. Of the 
old deities Ammon represented by far the wealthiest and most 
powerful interests, and against this long favoured deity the 
Pharaoh hurled himself with fury. He clianged his own name 
from Amenhotp, “ Ammon is sati.sficd,’^ to Akhenaton, ** pious 
to Aton,** erased the namt; and figure of Ammon from the 
monuments, even wlujro it oc'-'iirred as part of his own father’s 
nafne, abandoned Thebe.*;, tiie magnificent city of Ammon, and 
built a new capital at El Amarna in the plain of Ilcrmopolis, on 
a virgin site upon the? (nlg(^ of tlu? dt‘S(‘rt. This with a large area 
around he dedicated to Aton in the sixth year, while splendid 
temples, palace.s, iiou.ses and tombs for his god, for hims(‘lf and 
for his courtiers were rising around him ; apparently also this 
“ son of Aton ” swore an oath never to pass beyond the 
boundaries of Aton*s spt?clal domain. Tht?re are signs alsf> that the 
polythei.slic word gods” was obliterated on many of the monu- 
ments, but other divine names, thougli almost entir(?ly t?x(!luded 
from Akhenaton’s work, were left untouched where they already 
existed. In all local temples the worship of Aton was instituted. 
The confiscated rex enues of Ammon and the tribute from Syria 
and Cush provided ample means for adorning Ekhaton (Akhe- 
tatoii), “ the ilo^iz^)n of Aton,** the new capital, and for richly 
rewarding those who adopted the Aton teaching fervently. 
But meanwhile the political needs of the empire were neglected ; 
the dangers which threatened it at the end of the reign of 
Amenophis III. were never properly met ; the dyiuists in Syria 
xvere at war amongst themselves, intriguing with the great Hittite 
advance and with the Khabiri invaders. Those who relied on 
Pharaoh and remained loyal as their fathers had done sent letter 
after letter appealing for aid against their foes. But though a 
general was despatched with some troops, he .seems to have done 
more harm than good in misjudging the quarrels. At length the 
lone of the letters becomes one of despair, in which flight to Egypt 
appears the only resource left for the adherents of the Egyptian 
cause. Before the end of the reign Egyptian rule in Syria had 
probably ceased altogether. Akhenaton died in or about the 
seventeenth year of his reign, r. 1350 b.c. He had a family of 
daughters, who appeared constantly with him in all ceremonies, 
but no son. Two sons-in-law followed him with brief reigns ; 
but the second, Tutenkhaton, soon changed his name to Tuten- 
khamun, and, without abandoning Ekhaton entirely, began to 
restore to Karnak its ancient splendour, with new monuments 
dedicated to Ammon. Akhenaton*s reform had not reached 
deej) amongst the masses of the population ; they probably 
retained all their old religious customs and superstitions, while 
the priesthoods throughout the country must have been fiercely 
opposed to the heretic*s work, even if silenced during his lifetime 
by force and bribes. One more adherent of his named Ay, a 
priest, ruled for a short time, but now Aton was only one of many 
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gods. At length a general named llarmahib, who had served 
under Akhenaton, came to the throne as a whole-hearted supporter 
of the old religion ; soon Aton and his royal following suffered 
tlie fate that they had imposed upon Ammon ; their monuments 
were destroyed and their names and figures erased, while those 
of Ammon were restored. From the time of Ramoses IT. onwards 
the years of the reigns of the heretics were counted to Harmahih, 
and Akhenaton was described as “ that criminal of Akhetaton,*’ 
Harmahib had to bring order as a practical man into the long- 
neglected administration of the country and to suppress the 
extortions of the official classes by severe measures. His laws to 
this end were engraved on a great stela in the temple of Karnak, 
of which sufficient remains to bear witness to his high aims, 
while the prosperity of tlie succeeding reigns shows h^ow well 
he realized the necessities of the state. He probably began also to 
re-establish the prestige of Egypt by military expeditions in the 
surrounding countries. 

Harmahib appears to have legitimated his rule by marriage 
to a royal princess, but it is probable that Rameses 1,, who suc- 
ceeded as founder of the XlXth Dynasty, was not 
DyoMMiy, c^osely related to him. Rameses in his brief reign of 
two years planned and l)egan the great colonnaded 
hall of Karnak, proving that he was a man of great ideas, though 
probably too old to carry them out ; this task he left to his son 
Seti I., who reigned one year with his father and on the latter’s 
death was ready at once to subdue the Bedouin Shasu, who had 
invaded Palestine and withheld all tribu te. This task was quickly 
accomplished and Seti pushed onward to the l.ebanon. Here 
cedars were felled for him by the Syrian princes, and the Phoe- 
nicians paid homage before he returned home in triumph. The 
J.ibyans had also to be dealt with, and afterwards Seti advanced 
again through Palestine, ravaged the land of the Amorites and 
came into conflict with the Hittites. The latter, howe\ er, were now 
firmly established in the Orontes valley, and a treaty with Mutallu, 
the king of Kheta, reigning far away in Cappadocia, probably 
ended the wArs of Seti. In his ninth year he turned his attention 
to the gold mines in the eastern desert of Nubia and improved the 
road thither. Meanwhile the great work at Karnak projected 
l)y his father was going forward, and throughout P-gypt the 
injuries done to the monuments by Akhenaton were thoroughly 
repaired ; the erased inscriptions and figures were restored, not 
without many blunders, Seti’s temple at Abydos and his 
galleried tomb in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings stand out 
as the most splendid examples of their kind in design and in 
decoration. Rameses II. succeeded at an early age 
RmmmM reigned sixty-seven years, during which he 

finished much that was begun by Seti and filled all 
Egypt and Nubia with his own monuments, some of them beauti- 
ful, but most, necessarily entrusted to inferior workmen, of 
coarse execution. The excavation of the rock temple of Abu 
Simbcl and the completion of the great hall of Karnak were his 
greatest achievements in architecture. His wars began in his 
second year, their field comprising the Nubians, the Jabyans, 
the Syrians and the Hittites. In his fifth year, near Kadesh 
on the Orontes, his army was ciiught unprepared and divided 
by a strong force of chariots of the Hittites and their allies, and 
Rameses himself was placed in the most imminent danger ; b'.it 
through his personal courage the enemy was kept at bay till 
reinforcements came up and turned the disaster into a victory. 
The incidents of this episode were a favourite subject in the sculp- 
tures of his temples, where their representation was accompanied 
by a poetical version of the affair and other explanatory inscrip- 
tions. Kadesh, however, was not captured, and after further 
contests, in his twenty-first year Rameses and the Hittitc king 
Khattusil (Kheta-sar) made peace, with a defensive alliance 
against foreign aggression and internal revolt (see Hittites). 
Thanks to Winckler's discoveries, the cuneiform text of this 
treaty from Boghaz Keui can now be compared with the hiero- 
glyphic text at Karnak. In the thirty-fourth year, c, 1250 b.c., 
Khattusil with his friend or subject the king of Kode came from 
his distant capital to see the wonders of Egypt in person, bringing 
one of his daughters to be wife of the splendid Pharaoh. 


BS 

Rameses IT. paid much attention to the Delta, which had lx‘en 
neglected until the days of wSeti 1 ., and resided there constantly : 
the temple of Tanis must have been greatly enlarged and adorned 
by him ; a colossus of the king placed here was over 90 ft. in 
height, exceeding in scale even the greatest of the Theban colossi 
which he had erected in his mortuary temple of the Ramesseum. 
Towards the end of the long reign the vigilance and energy of 
the old king diminished. The military spirit awakened in the 
struggle with the Hyksos hud again departed from the Egypti.an 
nation ; mercenaries from the Sudan, from Libya and from the 
northern nations supplied the armies, w'hile foreigners settled in 
the rich lands of the Delta and harried the coasts. It was a 
time too when the mcivements of the nations that so frequently 
occurred in the ancient world were about to be particularly active. 
Mineptah, f. 1225 b.c., succeeding his father Rameses 11 . , had 
to fight many battles for the preservation of his kingdom and 
empire. Apparently most of the fighting was finished by the 
fifth year of his reign ; in his mortuary tcmi>le at Thebes he set 
up a stela of that date re(?ording a great victory over the Libyan 
immigrants and invaders, which rendered the much harried 
land of Egypt safe. The last lines picture this condition willi 
the crushing of the surrounding tribes. Libya was wasted, the 
Hittites pacified, Canaan, Aslikelon (Ascalon), Gezer, Yenoarn 
sacked and plundered: “Israel is desolated, his seed is not, 
Khor (Palestine) has become a widow (withr)iit protector) for 
Egypt.” The Libyans are accomyianiixl by allies whose nam(?s, 
Sherden, Shekelesh, k'kwcsh, Lukku, Teresh, suggest identifica- 
tions with Sardinians, Sicels, Achaeans, Lycians and lyrseni 
or Etruscans. The Sherden had been in the armies of 
Rameses JI., and are distinguished by their remarkable helmets 
and apparently fiody armour of metal. The Lukku are certainly 
the same as the Lycians. Probably they were all sea-rovers 
from the shores and islands of the Mediterranean, who were 
willing to leave their ships and join the Liln ans in raids on the 
rich lands of Egypt. Mineptah was one of the most unconsc'ion- 
ablc usurpers of the monuments of his predecessors, including 
those of his own father, who, it must be admitted, had sSet him 
the example. The coarse cutting of his eartoueh(^s contrasts with 
the splendid finish of the Middle Kingdom work which they 
disfigure. It may be questioned whether it was due to a wave 
of enthusiasm amongst the priests and peojile, leading them to 
rededicatc the monuments in the name of their deliverer, or a 
somewhat insane desire of the king to perjxftuate his own memory 
in a singularly unfortunate manner. Mineptah, the thirteenth 
son in the huge family of Rameses, must hin e been old when he 
ascended the throne ; after liis first years of reign his energies 
gave way, and he was followed by a (juick succession of inglorious 
rulers, Seti IL, the (jueen Tuosri, Amenmesstt, Siptah ; the names 
of the last two were erased from their monuments. 

A great papyrus written after the death of Rameses 111 . and 
recording his gifts to the temples briefly reviews the conditions 
of these troiiiilous times. “ The land of Egypt was 
in the hands of chiefs and rulers of towns, great and oynMy, 
small slaying each other ; afterwards a certain Syrian 
made himself chief ; he made the whole land tributory before 
him ; he united his companions and plundered their property 
{i.c, of the other chiefs). They made the gods like men, und no 
offerings were pres(fnted in the temples. But when the gods 
inclined themselves to peace , . . they established their son 
Setenkhot (Setnekht) to be ruler of every land.” Of the Syrian 
occupation we know nothing further. Setenkhot, 1200 b.c., 
had a very short reign and was not counted as legitimate, but 
he established a lasting dynasty (probably l)y conciliating the 
priesthood). lie was father of Rameses HI., who revived the 
glories of the empire. The dangers that menured Egypt now 
were similar to those which Mineptah had to mee t at his accession. 
Again the Libyans and the “ peoples of the sea ” were acting 
in concert. The latter now comprised I^ iesct (the Cretans, 
ancestors of the Philistines), Thckel, Shekelesh, Denyen 
(Danaoi ?) and Weshesh ; they had invaded .Syria from Asia 
Minor, reaching the Euphrates, destn)ying the Hittitc cities 
and progressing southwards, while their ships gathered plunder 
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from the coasts of the Delta. This fleet joined the Libyan 
invaders, but was overthrown with heavy loss by the Egyptians, 
in whose ranks there actually served many Sherden and Kchaka, 
Sardinian and Libyan mercenaries. Egypt itself was thus clear 
of enemies ; but the chariots and warriors of the Philistines and 
their associates were advancing through Syria, their families 
and goods following in ox-carts, and their ships accompanying 
them along the sliore. Rameses led out his army and fleet 
against them and struck them so decisive a blow that the migrat- 
ing swarm submitted to his rule and paid him tribute. In his 
eleventh year another Libyan invasion had to be met, and his 
suzerainty in Palestine forcibly asserted. Ilis vigour was ecjual 
to all these emergencies and the later years of his reign were 
spent in peace. Rameses III., however, was not a great ruler. 
He was possessed by the spirit of decadence, imitative ratlujr 
than originating. It is evident that Rameses IT. was the model 
to which he endeavoured to conform, and he did not attempt 
to preserve himself from the weakening influeticcs of priestcraft. 
To tlic temples he not only restored the proi)erty which had been 
given to them by former kings, but he also added greatly to their 
wealth ; tlie Theban Ammon naturally received l)y far the 
greatest share, more than those of all the other gods togetlier. 
The land held in the name of different deities is (jstimated at 
al>out 15 % of the whole of Egypt ; various temples of Ammon 
owned two-thirds of this, Re of Heliopolis and Ptah of Memphis 
being the next in wealth. Ilis palace was at Medinet Habu on 
the west bank of Thebes in the south quarter ; and here he 
built a great temple to Ammon, adorned with scenes from his 
victories and richly provided with divine offerings. Although 
Egypt probably was prosperous on the whole, there was un- 
doubtedly great distress amongst certain })orti()ns of the popula- 
tion. Wc read in a j)ap)ynis of a strike of starving labourers in 
the Theban necropolis who would not work until corn was given 
to them, and apparently the government storehouse was empty 
at the time, y>erhaps in consequence of a bad Nile. Shortly before 
the death of tlie old king a plot in the harem to assassinate him, 
and apparently to place one of his sons on the throne, was dis- 
covered and its investigation ordered, leading after his death to 
the condemnation of many high-placed men and women. Nine 
kings of the name of Rameses now follow(?d each other ingloriously 
in the space of about eighty years to the end of the XXth 
Dynasty, the power of the high priests of Ammon ever growing 
at their expense*. At this time the 'rheban necropK)lis was Ixung 
more s>'stematically robbed tlian ever before. Under Rameses 
IX. an investigation took place which showed tliat one of the 
royal tombs before the western cliffs had been completely 
ransacked and the mummies burnt. Three years later the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings was attacked and the sepulchres 
of Seti L and Rameses II. were roblwd. 

The authority of the last king of the XXth Dynasty, 
Rameses XII., was shadowy. Hrihor, the high priest in his 
reign, gradually gathered into his own hands all real 
Deiuic power, and succeeded him at Thebes, c. 1100 b.c., 
DrasMtieMf y^'hWe a priiice at Tanis named Smendes (Esbenteti) 
inrM ^ separate dynasty in the Delta (Dynasty 

^ * XXL). From this period dates a remarkable papyrus 

containing the report of an envoy named Unamun, sent to Syria 
by Hrihor to obtain cedar timl)er from Byblus. He took with 
him an image of Ammon to bestow life and liealth on the prince 
of Byblus, but apparently no other provision for the journey 
or for the negotiations beyond a letter of recommendation to 
Smendes and a little gold and silver. Smcndcs had trading ships 
in the Phoenician ports, but even his influence was not greater 
than that of other commercial or pirate centres, while Hrihor was 
of no account except in so far as he might pay well for the cedar 
wood he required. Unamun was robl>ed on the voyage, the prince 
of Byblus rebuffed him, and when at last the latter agreed to 
provide the timber it w'as only in exchange for substantial gifts 
hastily sent for from Egypt (including rolls of papyrus) and the 
promise of more to follow. The prince, however, seems to have 
acknowledged to some extent the divinity of Ammon and the 
debt owed by Phoenicia to Egyptian culture, and pitied the many 


misfortunes of Unamun. The narrative shows the feebleness of 
ligypt abroad. The Tanite line of kings generally had the over- 
lordship of the high priests of Thebes ; the descendants of Hrihor, 
however, sometimes by marriage with princesses of the other line, 
could assume cartouches and royal titles, and in some cases 
perhaps ruled the whole of Egypt. Ethiopia may have been 
ruled with the Thebais, but the records of the time are ver)' 
scanty. Syria was wholly lost to Egypt. The mummies from 
the despoiled tombs of the kings were the object of much anxious 
care to the kings of this dynasty ; after being removed from one 
tomb to another, they were finally deposited in a shaft near the 
temple of Deir el Bahri, where they remained for nearly three 
thou.sand years, until the demand for antiquities at last brought 
the plunderer once more to their hiding-place ; eventually they 
were all secured for the Cairo museum, where they may now be 
seen. 

Libyan soldiers had long been employed in the army, and 
their military chiefs settled in the large towns and acquired 
wealth and power, while the native rulers grew weaker and weaker. 
The Tanite dynasty may have risen from a Libyan stock, though 
there is nothing to prove it ; the XXllnd Dynasty arc clearly 
from their names of foreign extraction, and their genealogy in- 
(liaites distinctly a Libyan military origin in a family of rulers of 
Hcracleopolis Magna, in Middle Egypt. Sheshonk (Shishak) I., 
the founder of the dynasty, c, 950 B.c., seems to have fixed his 
residence at Bubastis in the Delta, and his son married the 
daughter of the last king of the Tanite dynasty, Heracleopolls 
seems henceforth for several centuries to have been capital of 
Middle Egypt, which was considered as a more or Jess distinct 
province. Sheshonk secured Thebes, making one of his sons 
high priest of Ammon, and whereas Solomon appears to have 
dealt with a king of Egypt on something like an equal footing, 
Sheshonk re-established Egyptian rule in Palestine and Nubia, 
and his expedition in the fifth year of Rehoboam subdued Israel 
as well as Judah, to judge by the list of city names which he 
inscribed on the wall of the temple of Karnak. Osorkon I. 
inherited a prosperous kingdom from his father, but no further 
progress was made. It reejuired a strong hand to curb the 
Idbyan chieftains, and divisions soon began to show themselves 
in the kingdom. The XXIInd Dynasty lasted through many 
generations ; but there were rival kings, and M. Legrain thinks 
that he has proof that the XXIllrd Dynasty was contempor- 
aneous with the end of the XXIInd. The kings of the XXIllrd 
Dynasty had little hold upon the sul)ject princes, who spent the 
resources of the country in feuds amongst tliemselves. A native 
kingdom had meanwhile l)een established in Ethiopia. Our 
first knowledge of it is at this moment, when the Ethiopian king 
Pankhi already held the Thebais. The energetic prince of Sais, 
Tefnakht, followed by most of the princes of the Delta, subdued 
most of Middle Egypt, and by uniting these forces threatened 
the Ethiopian border. Heracleopolis Magna, however, with its 
|)etty king Pefteuaubasti, held out against Tefnakht, and 
Pankhi coming to its aid not only drove Tefnakht out of Middle 
Egypt, but also captured Memphis and received the submission 
of the princes and chiefs ; in all these included four “ kings ** 
and fourteen other chiefs. According to Diodorus the Ethiopian 
state was theocratic, ruled through the king by the priests of 
Ammon. The account is probably exaggerated ; but even in 
Pankhi^s record the piety of the king, especially towards Ammon, 
is very marked. 

The XXI Vth Dynasty consisted of a single Saite king named 
Bocchoris (Bckcmnf), son of Tefnachthus, apparently the alxive 
Tefnakht. Another Ethiopian invader, Shabako 
(Sabacon), is said to have burnt Bocchoris alive. The 
Ethiopian rule of the XXVth Dynasty was now firmly 
esteblished, and the resources of the two countries together 
might have been employed in conquest in Syria and Phoenicia ; 
but at this very time the Assyrian empire, Visen to the highest 
pitch of military greatness, began to menace Egypt. The 
Ethiopia could do no more than encourage or support the 
Syrians in their fight for freedom gainst Sargon and Sennacherib. 
Shabako was followed by Shebi&u and Shebitku by Tirhaka 
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(Tahrak, Taracos). Tirhaka was energetic in opposing the 
Assyrian advance, but in 670 b.c. Esarhaddon defeated his 
army on the border of Egypt, captured Memphis with the royal 
harem and took great spoil. The Egyptian resistance to the 
Assyrians was probably only half-hearted ; in the north especi- 
ally there must liave been a strong party against the Ethiopian 
rule. Tirhaka laboured to propitiate the north country, and 
probably rendered the Ethiopian rule acceptable throughout 
Egypt. Notwithstanding, the Assyrian king entrusted the 
government and collection of tribute to the natix e chiefs ; twenty 
princes in all are enumerated in the records, including one 
Assyrian to hold the key of Egypt at Pclusium. Scarcely had 
Esarhaddon withdrawn before Tirhaka returned from his refuge 
in the south and the Assyrian garrisons were massacred. Esar- 
haddon promptly prepared a second expedition, but died on the 
way to Egypt in 668 B.c. ; his son Assur-bani-pal sent it forward, 
routed Tirhaka and reinstated the governors. At the head of 
these was Necho (Niku), king of Sais and Memphis, father of 
Psammetichus, the founder of the XXVJth Dynasty. We next 
hear that correspondence with Tirhaka was intercepted, and 
tliat Necho, together with Pekrur of Psapt (at the entrance to 
the Wadi Tumilat) and the Assyrian gn\ ernor of Pelusium, was 
taken to Nineveh in chains to answ(?r the ci^arge of treason. 
Whatever may have occurred, it was deemed politic to send 
Necho back loaded with honours and surrounded by a retinue 
of Assyrian officials. Upper Egypt, however, was loyal to Tirhaka, 
and even at Memphis the burial of an Apis bull was dated by 
the priests as in his reign. lminediat(?Iy afterwards he died. 
His nephew Tandamane, received by the Upper country witli 
acclamations, besieged and captured Memphis, Necho being 
probably slain in the encounter. But in 66 1 (?) Assur-bani-pal 
drove the Ethiopian out of Lower Egypt, pursued him up the 
Nile and sacked Thebes. This was the last and most tremendous 
visitation of the Assyrian scourge. 

Psammetichus (Psammetk), 664-610 b.c., the son of Necho, 
succeeded his father as a vassal of Assyria in his possessions of 
Memphis and Sais, allied himself with Uyges, king of 
Dynmsty* and aided by Ionian and Carian mercenaries, 

extended and consolidated his power. ^ By the ninth 
yt^ar of his reign he was in full possession of Thebes. Assur- 
bani-pal’s energies throughout this crisis were entirely occupied 
WMth revolts nearer home, in Babylon, Elam and Araliia. Th(* 
Assyrian arms again triumphed CN'crywhcrc, but at the cost of 
complete exhaustion. Under tlie firm and wise rule of Psam- 
metichus, Egypt recovered its prosperity after the terrible losses 
inflicted by internal wars and the decade -of Assyrian invasions. 
The revenue went up by leaps and bounds. Psammetichus 
guarded the frontiers of Egypt with tlu'ee strong garrisons, 
placing the Ionian and Carian mercenaries especially at the 
Pelusiac Daphnac in the N.E., from which quarter tlie most 
formidable enemy was likely to appear. The Assyrians did not 
move against him, but a great Scythian horde, destroying all 
before it in its southward advance, is said by Herodotus to 
have been turned back by presents and entreaties. Diplomacy 
backed up by vigorous preparations may have deterred the 
Scythians from tlie dangerous enterprise of crossing the desert 
to Egypt. Before his death Psammetichus had advanced into 
southern Palestine and captured Azotus. 

When Psammetichus began to reign the situation of Egypt 
was very different from what it had been under the Empire. 
The development of trade in the Mediterranean and contact 
with new peoples and new civilizations in peace and war had 
given birth to new ideas among the Egyptians and at the same 
time to a loss of confidence in their own powers. The Theban 
supremacy was gone and the Delta was now the wealthy and 
progressive part of Egypt ; piety increased amongst the masses, 
unenterprising and unwarlike, but proud of their illustrious 
antiquity. Tnebes and Ammon and the traditions of the Empire 
savoured too much now of the Ethiopian ; the priests of the 
Memphite and Deltaic dynasty thereupon turned deliberately 

* This, it may be remarked, is the time vaguely represented by 
the Dodecarchy of Herodotus. 
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for their models to the times of the ancient supremacy of 
Memphis, and the sculptures and texts on tomb and temple had 
to conform as closely as possible to those of the Old Kingdom. 
In other than religious matters, however, the Egyptians were 
inventing and perhap.s borrowing. To enumerate a tow examples 
of this wliich are already definitely known : we find tliat the 
forms of legal and laisiness documents became more precise ; 
the mechanical arts of casting in bronze on a core and of moulding 
figures and fiottery were brought to the higlujst pitch of v\vv\- 
lentre; and portraiture in the round on its higliest plane was hviivr 
than ever before and admirably lifelike, revealing careful study 
of the external anatomy of the individual. 

P.sammetichus di(;d in the fifty-fourth year of his reign and 
was succeedi'd by his son Necho, 610-594 b.c. Taking advantage 
of the hclple.ss state of the Assyrians, whose capital was assailed 
by the Medtjs and the Babylonians, the new Pharaoti prepared 
an expedition to recover tlie ancient possessions of the Empire 
in Syria. Josiah alone, faithful to the king of Assyria, opf)o.s(^d 
him with his feeble force at Megiddo and was easily ON crcorne 
and .slain. Necho went forward to the Euplirates, jiut tlie land 
to tribute, and, in the case of Judah at any rate, filled the throne 
with his own nominee (sec Jemoiakim). The fall of Nineveh 
and the division of the spoil gave to Nabopolasser, king of 
Babylon, the inheriuince of the Assyrians in the west, and he at 
once despatched his son Nebuchadrezzar to fight Necho. The 
Babylonian and Egyptian forces met at ( archeinish (605), and 
the rout of the latter was so complete that Neclio relinquished 
Syria and might have lost I'^gypt as widl had not the death of 
Nal)Of)olasser recalled the victor to Babv Ion. Herodotus relates 
that in Necho's reign a Phoenician sliip despatched from Egypt 
a(!tiially circumnavigated Africa, and the attempt was mad(‘ 
to complete a canal through the Wadi 'I’uinilat, which connected 
the MediltTranctin and Red Seas by way of the Lower Egyptian 
Nile. (See Suez.) The next king, Psammirtichus II., 594- 
589 B.C., according to one account made an expedition to Syria 
or Phoenicia, and apparently sent a mercenary force into Ethiopia 
as far as Abu Simbel. Pharaoh Hophra (Apries), 589-570 B.(\, 
fomented rebellion against the Babylonian suzerainty in Judah, 
l)ut accomplished little there. Heroriotus, however, describes 
his reign as exceedingly prosperous. The mercenary troops at 
Elephantine mutinied and attempted to desert to Ethiopia, 
but were brought back and punished. Later, however, a dis- 
astrous expedition sent to aid the Libyans against the Greek 
colony of C’yrene roused the susi)ii;ion and anger of the native 
soldiery at favours sliown to the miTcenaries, who of course had 
taken no part in it. Amasis (Ahmosi) II. was chosen king hy 
the former (570-525 B.c.), and his swarm of adherents uvercami* 
the Greek troops in Ajiries’ pay (sec Amasls). None the less 
Amasis employed Greeks in numbers, and cultivated the friend- 
ship of their tyrants. His rule was confined to Egypt (and 
perhaps Cyprus), but Egypt itself was very prosperous. At the 
beginning of his long reign of forty-four years he was threatened 
by Nebuchadrezzar ; later he joined the league against Cyrus 
and saw with alarm the fall of his old enemy. A few months 
after his death, 525 b.c., the invading host of the Persians led 
by Cambyses reached Egypt and dethroned his son Psam- 
metichus HI. 

Cambyses at first conciliated the Egyptians and respected 
their religion ; but, perhaps after the failure of his expedition 
into Ethiopia, he entirely changed his policy, and his 
memory was generally execrated. He left Egypt so p§nimii 
completely crushed that the subsequent usurpation 
of the Persian throne was marked by no revolt in that 
quarter. Darius, 521-486 b.c:., proved himself a 
lieneficent ruler, and in a visit to Egypt displayed his considera- 
tion for the religion of the country. In the Great Oasis he 
built a temple to Ammon. The annual tribute imposed on the 
satrapy of Egypt and Tyrone was heavy, but it was probably 
raised with ease. The canal from the Nile to the Red Sea was 
completed or repaired, and commerce flourished. Documents 
dated in the thirty-fourth and tliirty-fiflh years of Darius are 
not uncommon, but apparently at the very end of his reign^ 
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some years after the disaster of Marathon, Kgypt was induced 
to rebel. Xerxes, 486-467 b.c., who put down the revolt with 
severity, and his successor Artaxerxes, 466-425 b.c., like 
(!ambyses, were hateful to the Egyptians. The disorders which 
narked the accession of Artaxerxes gave Egypt another oppor- 
tunity to rebel. Their leaders were Inaros the Libyan of Marea 
and the Egyptian Amyrtaeus. Aided by an Athenian force, 
Inaros slew tfie satrap Achaemencs at the battle of Papremis 
and destroyed his army ; but the garrison of Memphis held out, 
and a fresh host from Persia raised the siege and in turn besieged 
the Greek and Egyptian forces on the island of Papremis. At 
last, after two years, having diverted the river from its channel, 
they captured and burnt the Athenian ships and quickly ended 
the rebellion. The reigns of Xerxes II. and Darius 1 J. are rmirked 
by no recorded incident in Egypt until a successful revolt about 
405 B.c. interrupted the Persian domination. 

Monuments of the Persian rule in Egypt are exceedingly 
scanty. The inscriptions of Pefteuauneit, priest of Neith at 
Sais, and from his position the native authority who was most 
likely to be consulted by Cambyses and Darius, tells of his 
relations with these two kings. For the following reigns Egyptian 
documents hardly exist, but some papyri written in Aramaic have 
been found at Elephantine and at Memphis. Those from the 
former locality show that a colony nf Jews with a temple 
dedicated to Vahweh (Jehovah) had established themselves at 
that garrison and trading post (see Assuan). Herodotus visited 
Egypt in the reign of Artaxerxes, about 440 b.c. His description 
of Egypt, partly founded on Hecatacus, who had been there 
about fifty years earlier, is the chief source of information for the 
history of the Saite kings and for the manners of the times, 
but his statements prove to be far from correct when they can 
be checked by the scanty native evidence. (F. Ll. c.) 

Amyrtaeus (Amnertais) of Sais, perhaps a son of Pausiris and 
grandson of the earlier Amyrtaeus, revolted from Darius 11 . 

c. 405 B.C., and Egypt regained its independence for 
about sixty years. The next king Nefeuret 
XXXI, '* (Nepherites I.) was a Mende.sian and founded the 
XXIXth Dynasty. After Hakor and Nefeuret 11 . the 
sovereignty passed to Dynasty XXX., the last native Egyptian 
line. Monuments of all these kings arc known, and art floun.shed 
particularly under the Mendesian kings Nekhtharhcb(Nectanel:ies 
or Nectanebus I.) and Nekhtncbf (Ncctanebes II.). The former 
came to the throne when a Persian invasion was imminent, 
578 B.c. Hakor had already formed a powerful army, largely 
composed of Greek mercenaries. This army Nekhtharheb 
entrusted to the Athenian Chabrias. The Persians, however, 
succeeded in causing his rec:all and in gaining the services of 
his fellow-countryman Iphicrates. The invading army consisted 
of 200,000 barbarians under Pharnabazus ancl 20,000 Greeks 
under Iphicrates. After the Egyptians had experienced a 
reverse, Iphicrates counselled an immediate advance on Memphis. 
His advice was not followed by Pharnabazus ; the Egyptian 
king collected his forces and won a pitched battle near Mendes. 
Pharnabazus retreated and Egypt was free. 

Nekhtharheb was succeeded by Tachos or Teos, whose short 
reign was occupied by a war with Persia, in which the king of 
Egypt secured the services of a body of Greek mercenaries under 
the Spartan king Agesilaus and a fleet under the Athenian general 
Chabrias. He entered Phoenicia with every prospect of success, 
but having offended Agesilaus he was dethroned in a military 
revolt which gave the crown to Nckhtnebf or Nectanebes II., 
the last native king of Egypt, At this moment a revolt broke 
out. The prince of Mendes almost succeeded in overthrowing 
the new king. Agesilaus defeated the rival pretender and left 
Nekhtncbf established on the throne. But the opportunity of 
a decisive blow against Persia was lost. The new king, 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus, determined to reduce Egypt. A first 
CNpedition was defeated by the Greek mercenaries of Nekhtnebf, 
but a second, commanded by Ochus himself, subdued Egypt 
with no further resistance than that of the Greek garrison of 
Pelusium. Nekhtnebf, instead of endeavouring to relieve them, 
retreated to Memphis and fled thence to Ethiopia, 340 (?) B.c. 


Thus miserably fell the monarchy of the Pharaohs, after an 
unexampled duration of 3000 years, or as some think far longer. 
More than 2000 years have since passed, and though E^pt has 
from time to time been independent, not one native pnnee has 
sat on the throne of the Pharaohs. “ There shall be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt (Ezek. xxx. j 3) was prophesied 
ill the days of Apries as the final state of the land. 

Ochus treated his conquest barbarously. From this brief 
re-establishment of Persian dominion (counted by Manetho as 
Dynasty XXXI.) no document survives except one papyrus that 
appears to be dated in the reign of Darius III. 

See J. n. Breasted, A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to 
the Persian Conqmst (New York and I.6ndon, 1905) ; A History of the 
Ancient Egyptians (New York and J>ondon, I90§; Ancient Records 
Historical Documents from the Earliest Times to the Persian 
Conquest^ collected^ edited and translated (5 vols., Chicago, 1906-1907) ; 
W. M. F. Petrie, A History of Egypt (from the earliest times to the 
XXXth Dynasty) (3 vols., I-ondon, 1899-1905) ; E. A. W. Budge, 
A History of Egypt ^ vols. i. yii. (London, 1902) G. Maspero, Hisioirt 
ancienne des peuples de 1' orient (6th ed., 1904), The Dawn of Civiliza 
tion^ The Struggle of the Nations^ The Passing of the Empires (Tendon, 
1904, -^c.) ; P. E. Newberry and J. Garstang, A Short History of 
Ancient Egypt (London, 1904) ; G. Stcindorff, Die BlUtezoit des 
Pharaonenreiches (Dyn. XV UL) (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1900) : 
H. Winckler, The Tell el A mama Letters (Berlin, London and New 
York, 1896). 

The Conquest by Alexander, — When, in 332 b.c., after the 
battle of Issus, Alexander entered Egypt, he was welcomed as 
a deliverer. The Persian governor had not forcer enough to 
oppose him, and he nowhere experienced even the show of 
resistance. He visited Memphis, founded Alexandria, and went 
on pilgrim^e to the oracle of Ammon (Oasis of Siwa). The god 
declared him to be his son, renewing thus an old Egyptian con- 
vention or belief ; Olympias was supposed to have been in 
converse with Ammon, even as the mothers of Hatshepsut and 
Amenophis III. are represented in the inscriptions of the Theban 
temples to have received the divine essenc'e. At this stage of his 
career the treasure and triliute of Egypt were of great importance 
to the Macedonian conqueror. He conciliated the inhabitants 
by the respect which he showed for their religion ; he organized 
the government of the natives under two officers, who must have 
been already known to them (of these PeLisis, an Egyptian, soon 
resigned his share into the charge of his colleague Doloaspis, 
who bears a Persian name). But Alexander designed his Greek 
foundation of Alexandria to be the capital, and entrusted the 
taxation of Egypt and the control of its army and navy to Greeks. 
Early in 331 b.c. he was ready to depart, and led his "forces away 
to Phoenicia. A granite gateway to the temple of Khnum at 
Elephantine bears his name in hieroglyphic, and demotic docu- 
ments arc found dated in his reign. 

The Ptolemaic Period, — On the division of Alexander's 
dominions in 323 b.c., Kgypt fell to Ptolemy the son of Lagus, 
the founder of the Ptolemaic dynasty (see Ptolemies). Under 
these rulers the rich kingdom was heavily taxed to supply the 
sinews of war and to support every kind of lavish expenditure. 
Oflicials, and the higher ones were nearly all Greeks, were legion, 
but the whole system was so judiciously worked that there was 
little discontent amongst the patient peasantry. During the 
reign of Philadelphus the land gained from the bed of the lake 
of Moeris was assigned to veteran soldiers ; the great armies 
of the Ptolemies were rewarded or supported by grants of farm 
lands, and men of Macedonian, Greek and Hellenistic extraction 
were planted in colonies and garrisons or settled themselves 
in the villages throughout the country. Upper Egypt, farthest 
from the centre of government, was probably least affected by 
the new influences, though the first Ptolemy estal)lishcd the 
Greek colony of Ptolemals to be its capital. Intermarriages, 
however, gradually had their effect; after the revolt of the 
natives in the reign of Ptolemy V,, we find the Greek and 
Egyptian elements closely intermingled. Ptolemy I. had 
established the cult of tlie Memphite Serai)is in a Graeco- 
Egyptian form, affording a common ground for native and 
Hellenistic worshippers. The greater numb'r of the temples 
to the native deities in Upper Egypt and in Nubia (to 50 m. south 
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of the Cataract, within the Dodecaschoenus) were built under 
the Ptolemies. No serious effort was made to extend the Ptole- 
maic rule into Ethiopia, and Ergamenes, the Hellenizing king of 
Ethiopia, was evidently in alliance with Philopator ; in the 
next reign two native kings, probably supported by Ethiopia, 
reigned in succession at Thebes. That famous city lost all except 
its religious importance under the Ptolemies ; after the “ de- 
struction or dismantling by Lathyrus it formed only a scries 
of villages. The population of Egypt in the time of Ptolemy I. 
is put at 7,000,000 by Diodorus, who also says that it was greater 
then than it ever was before ; at the end of the dynasty, in his 
own day, it was not much less though somewhat diminished. 
Civil wars and revolts must have greatly injured both Upper 
and Lower Egypt. It is remarkable that, while the building 
and decoration of temples continued in the reigns of Ptolemy 
Aulctes and the later Ptolemies and Cleopatra, papyri of those 
times whether Greek or Egyptian arc scarcely to l>e found. 

The Roman Period , — In 30 b.c. Augustus took Egypt as the 
prize of conquest. He treated it as a part of his personal domain, 
free from any interference by the senate. In the main lines 
the Ptolemaic organization was preserved, but Romans were 
gradually introduced into the liighest offices. On Egypt Rome 
depended for its supplies of corn ; entrenched there, a revolting 
general would l)e dillicult to attack, and by simply holding back 
the grain ships could threaten Rome with starvation. No senator 
therefore was permitted to take office or even to set foot in the 
country without the emperor’s special leave, and by way of pre- 
caution the highest position, that of prefect, was filled by a 
Roman of equestrian rank only. As the representative of the 
emperor, this officer assumed the place occupied by the king 
under the old order, except that his power was limited by the 
right of appeal to Caesar. The first prefect, Cornelius Callus, 
tamed the natives of Upper Egypt to the new yoke by force of 
arms, and meeting ambassadors from Ethiopia at Philae, estab- 
lished a nominal protectorate of Rome over the frontier district, 
which had been abandoned by the later Ptolemies. The third 
prefect, Gains Petronius, cleared the neglected canals for irriga- 
tion ; he also repelled an invasion of the Ethiopians and pursued 
them far up the Nile, finally storming the capital of Napata. 
But no attempt was made to hold Ethiopia. In succeeding 
reigns much troulile was caused by jealousies and quarrels 
between the Greeks and the Jews, to whom Augustus had 
granted privileges as valuable as those accorded to the Greeks. 
Aiming at the spice trade, Aclius Callus, the second prefect of 
Egypt under Augustus, had made an unsuccessful expedition 
to conquer Arabia Felix; the valuable Indian trade, however, 
was secured by Claudius for Egypt at the expense of Arabia, 
and the Red Sea routes were improved. Nero’s reign especially 
marks the commencement of an era of prosperity whicli lasted 
about a century. Under Vespasian the Jewish temple at Lconto- 
polis in tlie Delta, which Onias had founded in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor, was closed ; worse still, a great Jewish 
revolt and massacre of the (ireeks in the reign of Trajan resulted, 
after a stubborn conflict of many months with the Roman army 
under Marcius Livianus Turbo, in the virtual extermination of 
the Jews in Alexandria and the loss of all their privileges. 
Hadrian, who twice visited Egypt (a.d. 130, 134), founded 
Antinoe in memory of his drowned favourite. From this reign 
onwards buildings in the Graeco-Roman style were erected 
throughout the country, A new Sothic cycle liegan in A.D, 139. 
Under Marcus Aurelius a revolt of the Bucolic or native troops 
recruited for home service was taken up by the whole of the 
native population and was suppressed only after several years 
of fighting. The Bucolic war caused infinite damage to the 
agriculture of the country and marks the beginning of its rapid 
decline under a burdensome taxation. The province of Africa 
was now of equal importance with Egypt for the grain supply 
of the capital. Avidius Cassius, who led the Roman forces in the 
war, usurped the purple, and was acknowledged by the armies 
of Syria and Egypt. On the approach of Marcus Aurelius, the 
adherents of Cassius slew him, and the clemency of the emperor 
restored peace. After the downfall of the house of the Antonines, 


Pescenniiis Niger, who commanded the forces in Egypt, was 
proclaimed emperor on the death of Pertinax (a.d. 193). ’ Severus 
overthrew his rival (a.d. 194) and, the revolt having been a 
military one, did not punish the province ; in 202 he gave a 
constitution to Alexandria and the nome capitals. In his reign 
the Christians of Egj'pt suffered the first of their many persecu- 
tions. When Christianity was planted in the country we do not 
know, but it must very early have gained adherents among the 
learned Jews of Alexandria, whose school of thought 
was in some respects ready to welcome it. From them 
it rapidly passed to the Greeks, Ultimately the new 
religion spread to the Egyptians ; their own creed was worn out, 
and they found in Christianity a doctrine of the future life for 
which their old belief had made them not unready ; while the 
social teaching of Christianity came with special fitness to a 
subject race. The history of the Coptic Version has yet to be 
written. It presents some features of great antiquity, and, 
unlike all others, has the truly popular character of being wTitten 
in the three dialects of the language. Side by side there grew 
up an Alexandrian church, philosophic, disputativc, ambitious, 
the very centre of Christian learning, and an Egyptian church, 
ascetic, contemplative, mystical. The two at hmgth influenced 
one anotlier ; still we can generally trace the philosophic teachers 
to a Greek origin, the mystics to an Egyptian. 

Caracalla, in revenge for an affront, massacred all the men 
capable of bearing arms in Alexandria. His grunting of the 
Roman citizenship to all Kgyfitians in common witli the other 
provincials was only to extort more taxes. Under Decius, 
A.D. 250, the Christians again suffered from persecution. When 
the empire broke up in the weak reign of Gallienus, the prefect 
Aemilianus, who took the surname Alexander or Alexantirinus, 
was made emperor hy the troops at Alexandria, hut was ctin- 
quereii hy the forces of Gallienus. In his brief reign of only a few 
months he had driven back an invasion of the JJlemmyes. This 
predatory tribe, issuing from Nubia, was long to he the terror 
of Upper Egypt. Zenolna, queen of Palmyra, after an unsuccess- 
ful invasion, on a second attempt oon(juered Egypt, which she 
added to her empinj, but lost it when Aurclian made war upon 
her (a.d. 272). The province was, however, unsettled, and the 
conejuest of Palmyra was followed in tlic same year hy the 
suppression of a revolt in Kgyjit (a.d. 273). JVohus, who had 
governed Egypt for Aurclian and Tacitus, was subsecjiamtly 
chosen hy the troops to succeed Tacitus, and is the first governor 
of this province who obtained the whole of the empire, lie 
expelled the Blemmyes, who were dominating the whole of the 
Thehaid. Diocletian inv ited the Nobatae to settle in the Dodcca- 
seboenus as a barrier against their incursions, and sulisidized 
both Blemmycs and Nobatae. The country, however, was still 
disturbed, and in a.d. 296 a formidable revolt broke out, led by 
Achilleus, who as emperor took the name Domitius Domitianus. 
Diocletian, finding his troops unable to determine tlic struggle, 
came to Egypt, captured Alexandria and put his rival to death 
(296). He then reorganized the whole province, and the well- 
known ** Pompey’s Pillar ” was set up by the grateful and 
repentant Alexandrians to commemorate his gift to them of 
part of the corn triliutc. 

The Coptic era of Diocletian or of the Martyrs dates from 
the accession of Diochitian (a.d. 284). The edict of a.d. 303 
against the Christians, and those which succeeded it, were 
rigorously carried out in ligypt, where Paganism was still 
strong and face to face with a strong and united church. 
Galerius, who succeeded Diocletian in the government of the 
East, implacably pursued his policy, and this great persecution 
did not end until the persecutor, perishing, it is said, of the dire 
malady of Herod and Philip II. of Spain, sent out an edict of 
toleration (a.d. 31 i). , 

By the edict of Milan (a.d. 313), Constantine, with the ^ce- 
ment of his colleague T.icinius, acknowledged Christianity as 
havingat least equal rights with other religions , and when he gained 
sole power he wrote to all his subjects advising them, like him, 
to become Christians (a.d. 324). The Egyptian Church, hitherto 
free from schism, was now divided by a fierce controversy. 
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in which we see two Greek parties, rather than a Greek and 
an Egyptian, in conflict. The council of Nicaea wa.s called 
together (a.d. 325) to determine between the Orthodox and the 
party of the Alexandrian presbyter Arius. At that council 
the native Egyptian bishops were chiefly remarkable for their 
manly protest against enforcing celibacy on the clergy. The 
most conspicuous controversialist on the Orthodox side was the 
young Alexandrian deacon Athanasius, who returned home to be 
made archbishop of Alexandria (a.d. 326). After being four 
times expelled by the Arians, and once by the emperor Julian, 
he died, a.d. 373, at the moment when an Arian persecution 
began. So large a proportion of the population had taken 
religious vows that under Valens it became necessary to abolish 
the privilege of monks which exempted them from military 
service. The reign of Theodosius I. witnessed the overthrow 
of Arianism, and this was followed by the suppression of Pagan- 
ism, against which a flnal edict was promulgated a.d. 390. In 
Egypt, the year before, the temple of Serapis at Alexandria had 
been captured after much bloodshed by the Christian mob and 
turned into a church. Generally the Coptic Christians were 
content to build their churches within the ancient temples, 
plastering over or effacing the sculptures which were nearest to 
the ground and in the way of the worshippers. They do not 
seem to have been ver\' zealous in the work of destruction ; 
the native religion was already dead and they had no fear of it. 
The prosperity of the church was the sign of its decay, and before 
long we find persecution and injustice disgracing the seat of 
Athanasius. Cyril, the patriarch of Alexandria (a.d. 41 5), expelled 
the Jews from the capital with the aid of the mob, and by the 
murder of the beautiful philosopher Hypatia marked the lowest 
depth to which ignorant fanaticism could descend. A schism now 
produced lengthened civil war and alienated Egypt from the 
empire. The distinction between religion and politics seemed to 
be lost, and the government grew weaker and weaker. The 
system of local government by citizens had now entirely dis- 
appeared. Offices, with new Byzantine names, were now almost 
hereditary in the wealthy land-owning families. The Greek 
rulers of the Orthodox faith were unable to protect the tillers 
of the soil, and these, being of the Monophysite j)ersuasion and 
having their own church and patriarch, hated the Orthodox 
patriarch (who from the time of Justinian onwards was identical 
with the prefect) and all his following. Towards the middle of 
the 5th century, the Blcmmyes, (|uiet since the reign of Diocletian, 
recommenced their incursions, and were even joined in them by 
the Nobatae. These tribes were twice brought to account 
severely for their misdoings, but not effectually checked. It 
was in these circumstances that Egypt fell without a conflict 
when attacked by Chosroes (a.d. 616). After ten years of 
Persian dominion the success of Ileraclius restored Egypt to 
the empire, and for a time it again received a Greek governor. 
The Monophysites, who had taken advantage of the Persian 
occupation, were persecuted and their patriarch expelled. The 
Arab conquest was welcomed by the native Christians, but with 
it they ceased to be the Egyptian nation. Their language is 
still used in their churches, but it is no longer spoken, and 
its literature, which is wholly ecclesiastical, has been long 
unproductive. 

The decline of Eg\’'pt was due to the purely military govern- 
ment of the Romans, and their subsequent alliance with the 
Greek party of Alexandria, which never represented the country. 
Under weak emperors, the rest of Egypt was e.vposcd to the 
inroads of savages, and left to fall into a condition of barbarism. 
Ecclesiastical disputes tended to alienate both the native popula- 
tion and the Alexandrians. Thus at last the country was merely 
held by armed force, and the authority of the governor was IJctle 
recognized beyond the capital, except where garrisons were 
stationed. There was no military spirit in a population unused 
to arms, nor any disinclination to h^ relieved from an arbitrary 
and persecuting rule. Thus the Moslem conquest was easy. 

Bibliography. — Hellenistic Pefiod.^Sca the special articles 
Ai.kxandria, ^c., and especially Ptolemies ; J. P. Mahally, The 
Empire of the Ptolemies (London, lily 5), A History of E^pt under 
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the Ptolemaic Dynasty (London, 1899) ; A. Bouchd-Lcclercq, Histoire 
des Lagides (4 volft., Paris, 1903- ) ; E. A. W. Budge, A History 

of Egyptf vols. vii.-viii. (London, 1902) ; 1. G. Milne, A History 
of Egypt under Roman Rule (London, 1898) : E. Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (edited by J."B. Bury) (London, 1900). 
The administration and condition of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
and Roman rules are abundantly illustrated in recently discovered 
ri, see especially the English publications of B. P. Grenfell and 
. Hunt {Memoirs of the Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund) and F. G. Kenyon (British Mu.seum Catalogues) ; 
also Mr Kenyon's annual summaries in the Archaeological Report of 
the E^ypt Exploration Fund. An ample selection of the Greek in- 
scriptions from Egypt is to be found in W. Bitten berger, Orientis 
Graeci inscriptiones selectae (2 vols. Leipzig, 1903-1905). 

‘ (R. S. P. ; F. Ll. G.) 

2. Mahommedan Period. 

(1) Moslem Conquest of Egypt. — In accordance with the scheme 
of universal conquest conceived by the founder of Islam, an 
army of some 4000 men was towards the end of the year a.d. 639 
sent against Egypt under the command of ‘Amr (see *Amr-irn- 
el-Ass), by the second caliph, Omar I., who had some doubt 
as to the expediency of the enterprise. The commander marchcf/ 
from Syria through El- Arish, easily took Farama or Pelusium, 
and thence proceeded to Bilbeis, where he was delayed for a 
month ; having captured this place, he proceeded to a point 
on the Nile called Umm Dunain, the siege of which also occasioned 
him some difficulty. After taking it, he crossed the Nile to the 
Fayum. On the 6ih of June of the following year (640) a second 
army of 12,000 men, despatched by Omar, arrived at Heliopolis 
(On). *Amr recrossed the river and joined it, but presently was 
confronted by a Roman army, which he defeated at the battle 
of Heliopolis (July 640); this victory was followed by the siege 
of Babylon, which after some futile attempts at negotiation was 
taken partly by storm and partly by capitulation on Good Friday, 
the 6th of April 641. 'Amr next proceeded in the direction of 
.Alexandria, which was surrendered to him by a treaty signed 
on the 8th of November 641, under which it was to be occupied 
by the Moslems on the 29th of September of the following year. 
The interval was spent by him in founding the city Fostat 
(Fust&t), near the modem Cairo, and called after the camp 
( Fossatum) occupied by him while besieging Babylon ; and in 
reducing those coast towns that still offered resistance. The 
Thebaid seems to have surrendered with scarcely any opposition. 

The ease with which this valuable province was wrenched 
from the Roman empire appears to have been due to the treachery 
of the governor of Egypt, Cyms, patriarch of Alexandria, and 
the incompetence of the generals of the Roman forces. The 
former, called by the Arabs Mukaukis (Muqauqis) from his 
Coptic name Pkauchios, had for ten years before the arrival of 
‘Amr maintained a fierce persecution of the Jacobite sect, to 
which the bulk of the Copts belonged. During the siege of 
Babylon he had been recall#»d and exUed, but after the death of 
Heraclius had been reinstated as patriarch by Heraclonas, and 
been welcomed back to Alexandria with general rejoicing in 
Septemlier 641. Since Alexandria could neither have been 
stormed nor sUrved out by the Arabs, his motives for surrender 
ing it, and with it the whole of Egypt, have been variously 
interpreted, some supposing him to have l^en secretly a convert 
to Islam. The notion that the Arab invaders were welcomed 
and assisted by the Copts, driven to desperation by the persecu- 
tion of Cyrus, appears to be refuted by the fact that the invaders 
treated both Copts and Romans with the same ruthlessness; 
but the dissensions which prevailed in the Christian communities, 
leading to riots and even civil war in Alexandria and elsewhere, 
probably weakened resistance to the common enemy. An 
attempt was made in the year 645 with a force under Manuel, 
commander of the Imperial forces, to regain Alexandria for the 
Byzantine empire ; the city was surprised, and held till the 
summer of 646, when it was again stormed by *Amr. In 654 a 
fleet was equipped by Constans with a view to an invasion, but 
it was repulsed, and partly destroyed by storm. From that time 
no serious effort was made by the Eastern Empire to regain pos- 
session of the country. And it would appear that at the time of 
the attempt by Manuel the Arabs were actually assisted by the 
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Copts, who at the first had found the Moslem lighter than the 
Roman yoke. 

A question often debated by Arabic authors is whether Egypt 
was taken by storm or capitulation, but, so far as the transfer- 
ence of the country was accomplished by the first 
taking of Alexandria, there seems no doubt that the 
Hon, * latter view is correct. The terms were those on 
which conquered communities were ordinarily taken 
under Moslem protection. In return for a tribute of money 
{jizyah) and food fer the troops of occupation { 4 <^rlbat-al-tddm), 
the Christian inhabitants of Egypt were to be excused military 
service, and to be left free in the observance of their religion 
and the administration of their affairs. 

From 639 to 968 Egypt was a province of the Eastern Caliph- 
ate, and was ruled by governors sent from the cities which at 
different times ranked as capitals. Like other provinces of the 
later Abbasid Caliphate its rulers were, during this period, able 
to establish quasi-independent dynasties, such being those of 
the Tulunids who ruled from 868 to 905, and the Ikshidis from 
935-969. In 969 the country was conquered by Jauhar for 
the Fatimite caliph Moizz, who transferred his capital from 
Mahdia {q-v.) in the Maghrib to Cairo. This dynasty lasted till 
1171, when Egypt was again embodied in the Abbasid empire 
by Saladin, who, however, was himself the founder of a quasi- 
independent dynasty called the Ayyubites or Ayyubids, which 
lasted till 1252. The Ayyubites were followed by the Mameluke 
dynasties, usually classified as Bahri from 1252-1382, and Burji 
from 1382-1517 ; these sovereigns were nominally under the 
suzerainty of Abbasid caliphs, who were in reality instruments 
of the Mameluke sultans, and resided at Cairo. In 1517 Egypt 
became part of the Ottoman empire and was governed by pashas 
sent from Constantinople, whose influence about 1707 gave way 
to that of officials chosen from the Mamelukes who bore the title 
Sheik al-balad. After the episode of the French occupation, 
government by pashas was restored ; Mehemet Ali (appointed 
pasha in 1805) obtained from the Porte in 1841 the right to 
bequeath the sovereignty to his descendants, one of whom, 
Ismail Pasha, received the title Khedive, which is still held by 
Mehemet Ali’s descendants. 

(2) The following is a list of the governors of Egypt in these 
successive periods 

(«) During the undivided Caliphate, 

‘Amr ibn el Ass, a.h. 18-^4 (a.d. 630-b4,5). 

’Abdallah b. Sad b. Abl Sarh, 24-36 (6457656). 

Qais b. Sad b. 'Ubftdah, 36 (657-658). 

Mahommod b. Abu Bokr, 37-38 (658). 

Ashlar Mftlik b. al-Hftrith (appointed, but never governed). 

'Amr-ibn-el-Ass, 38-43 (658^63). 

'Utbali b. Abu Sofiftn, 43-44 (664-665). 

’Utbah b. 'Amir, 44-45 (665). 

Maslama b. Mukhallad, 45-62 (665-682). 

Sa'id b. Yazid b. 'Alqamah, 62- 64 (682- 684). 

Abdarrahman b. ' Utbah b. Jahdam, 64-65 (6S4). 

Abdalaziz ('Abd al 'Aziz) b. Merwan, 65-86 (685-705). 

'Abdallah b. ‘Al)d al-Malik, 86-90 (705-708). 

Qurrah b. Shank al 'Absi, 90-96 (709-714). 

'Abd al Malik b, Rifft'ali al-Fahmi, 96-99 (71 5-71 7). 

AyyOb b. Shurahbil al-Aabahi, 99-101 (717 720). 

Bishr b. 9&fwan al-Kalhl’ 101-102 (720-721). 

Hanzalah b. ^afwftn, 102-105 (721- 724). 

Mahommed b. 'Abd al-Malik, 105 (724). 

Hurrb. Yusuf, 105-108 (724- 727). 

Haf? b. al-Walld, 108 (727). 

'Abd al'Malik b. Rifft'an, 109 (727). 

■Walld b. Rifft'ah, 109-117 (727-735). 

'Abd al-Ralimftn b. KhSJid, 117-118 (735). 

Hanzalah b. I^afwan, 118-124 (735-742). 

ftafs b. abWalid, 124-127 (742-745). 

3fta.ssan b. 'Atahiyah al-Tujibl, 127 (745). 

iHafi? b. al Walfd, 127 (745). 

Hautharah b. Suhail al*BaiulI, 128-131 (745-749)* 

Mughlrah b. 'Ubaidallah al-Fazari, 131-132 (749). 

'Abd al-Malik b, Marwan al-Lakhmi, 132 (750). 

§aiih b. 'AH, 133 ( 75 ‘>' 750 - 

Abfl 'Aun 'Abdalmalik b. Yazid, 133-136 {75*“753)* 

Saiih b. 'AH, 136-137 (753-755)— 

Abfl 'Aun, 137-141 (755-758)— second time. 

MHsa b, Ka'b b. 'Uyainah al Tamiml, 141 (758-759)* 


Mahommed b. al-Ash'ath b. 'Uqbuli al-Khuza'I, 14X-143 (759- 
760). 

^umaid b. Qahtabali b. Shabib al-T^^'1, 143-144 (760-762). 
Yazid b. Qatim b. Kabisah al-Muhallabi, 144-152 (762-769). 
'Abdsdlali b. 'Abdarrahman b. Moawiya b. iAudaij, X5a-i55 

Ma^omme(l b. Abdarrahman b. Moawiya b. ^udaij, 155 (772). 
MOsa b. ‘Ulayy b. Rabah al Lakhmi, 155-161 (772-778). 

'Isa b. Luqm’ah b. Mahommed al-Jumahi, 161-162 (778). 
Wadih, 162 (779). 

Man^Qr b. Yazid b. Man^Or al-Ru'ainl, 162 (779). 

Aba ^aiih Yatwa b. DawQd b. Mamdud, 162 -104 (779-78^)* 
Salim b, Sawadah al- Tamiml, 164 (780-781). 

Ibrahim bi Saiili b. 'AH, 165-167 (781-784). 

Musa b. Musfab b. al-Rabi ahKhathami, 1O7-168 (784-785). 
Usamah b. 'Amr b. 'Alqamah al-Ma’afiri, 168 (785). 
al Fadl b. Salili b. Ah al AbbasI, 1O8-169 (785-786). 

AH b. Sulaiman b. Ali ol Abbasi, 169-171 (78(>-787). 

MQsa b. Tsa b. Mfisa al ' Abbasi, 171-172 (707-789). 

Maslamah b. Yahya b. Qurrali al-Bajili, 172-173 (789-790). 
Mahommctl b. Zuhair al-Azdi, 173 (790). 

Dawud b. Yazid b. Hatim al-Muhallabi, 1 74-1 75 (790), 

Musa b. 'I.sa al'AbbasI, 175-176 (790-792). 

Ibrahim b. ?aiih, 176 (792). 

Saiih b. Ibrahim, 176 (792). 

Abdallah b. al-Musayyilt li. Zuhair al-Dabbi, 176-177 (792- 
793)- 

Ishaq b. Sulaiman b. 'AH al-'Abbasi, 177-178 (793-794). 
Hartliamah b. A'yan, 178 (794-795)- 
'Obaidallah b. al Mahdl, 179 (795). 

Musa b. 'Isa al 'Abbasi, i7<i-i8o (795-796). 

'Olxiidallah b. al Malidl, 180-181 (796 797) — .second time. 
Isma'Il b. i^aiih b. Ali al-'Abbasi, 181-182 (797-798). 

Isma'il 1). Isa i). MQsa al- AbbasI, 182-183 (798). 

Laith b. al Kadi aJ Abiwardi, 183-187 (798 8; ;\). 

Ahmad b. l.smail b. 'AH al-'Abbasi, 187 189 (803-805). 
'Obaidallah b. Mahommed b. Ibrahim al-'Abbasi, 189-11^ 
(8o^-8o^>). 

l^usam b. Janul, 190 192 (806-808), 

Malik b. D^ham b. Tsa al Kalbi, 192-193 (808). 

];;Iasan b. al-l ahtah, 193-194 (808-809). 

J latiin b. llarthamah b. A yan, 19.4-195 (809-81 1). 

abir b. al Ash'ath b. Yahya ai pai, 195-196 (811-812). 

'Abbad b. Mahommed b. Wayyan al-BafkhI, i^)-J 98 (812-813), 
Mottalih b. 'Abdallah b. l^^aiik al-Khuzai, 198 (813-814). 
'Abbas b. MQsa h. 'Isa al-' Abbasi, 198-199 (814). 

Mot^alib b. 'Abdallah, jgq-200 (814-816) —second time. 

Sari b. al Hakam b. YQsuf, 2cx)-20i (816). 

Sulaiman b. Ghaiib b. Jibrll al Bajili, 201 (816-817). 

Sari b. al Hakam, 201-205 (817-820), 

AbQ Nasr Mahommed b. al-Sarl, 205 (820-821). 

'Obaidallah b. al-Sari, 205-21 1 (821-826). 

'Abdallah b. Tahir ai 1-213 (826-829). 

Mahommed b. Harfln (al-Mo'tasiin), 213-214 (829). 

'Umair b. Ai-WaHd al TamimI al-BadhaghisI, 214 (829). 

'Isa b. Yazid, 214 (829). 

'Abduyah b. Jaba^h, 215-216 (830-831). 

'Isa b. MansQr b. MQsa al-Rafi'I, 216-217 (831-832). 

Najsr b. Abdallah Kaidar al-?aladi, 217-219 (832-834). 

Muzaflar b. Kaidar, 219 (834). 

MQsa b, AbiT- Abbas Thabit al-Hana'l, 219-224 (834-839). 

Malik b. Kaidar al l^afadi, 224-226 (839-841). 

'All b. Yal^ya abu'l- Hasan al- Armani, 226-228 (841-84?). 

'Isa b. Mansur al-Rafii, 229-233 (843-847). 

Harlhamah b. al Nadir al Jabali, 233-234 (848-849), 

Ratlin 1). Harthamah, 234 (849)- 
'Ali b. Yahya, 234 235 (849-850). 

Ishaq 1). Yahya al Khatiani, 235-23 850-851). 

'Abd al Wah’id b. Yahya b. Mansflr, 236-238 (851-852;. 

'Anba.sa b. Lshaq b. Shamir, 238-242 (852 -856). 

Yazid b, 'Abdallah b. Dinar. 242-253 (856-867). 

Muzahim b. Khaqan al-TurkI, 253-254 (867-868). 

Ahmad b. Muzaiiim b. Khaqan, 254 (868). 

UrjQz b. Ulugh Tarkhan al-Turki, 254 (868). 


Tulunid house. 

Ahmad b. TQlUn, 254-270 (868-884). 

Khomaruya b. Alimad, 270-282 (884-896). 

Jai.sh b. KhomarQya, 282 (896). 

HarQn b. KhomarQya, 283-292 (896-904). 

Shaiban b. Ahmad, 292 (905). 

'l.sa b. Mahommed al NaQsharl, 292 (905). 
Mahommed b, 'Ali al Khalanji, 292-293 (905-906). 
'Isa al-NaQshari, 293-297 (906-910)— .second time. 
Takin b. Abdallah al-Khazari, 29?“ (910-915). 

Dhuka al-RQml, 303-307 (915-919)- 
Takin b. 'Abdallah, 307-309 (919-921) — second time, 
AbQ QabQs MahmQd b. 3^9 (93i). 

Hilai b. Badr, 309-311 (921-92^)* 
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A^lmad b. Kaighlagh, 31 1 (923)* 

Takin b. Abdallah, 31 1-321 (923-933)— third time. 

Mahommed b. Takin, 321 (933). 

IkshXdi house. 

Mahommed b. al-lkshid, 321 (933). 

[Ahmad b. Kaighlagli, 321-322 (933-934)]- 
Mahommed b. Tughj, 323-334 (934-946) -second time. 

Onjttr b. al-Ikshid, 334-349 (946-961). 

'AH b. al-Ikshld, 349-3.55 (961-966). 

KafQr b. Abdallah aMkshidi, 355-357 (966-968). 

Abu'l-Fawaris Ahmad b. ’Ali b. al-lksh!d, 357 (968). 

(b) Pdfimite Caliphs^ ^57 -5(^7 (969-1171). 

Mo'iz* Abii Tamlm Ma'add (or li-din allfth), 357-365 (969-975)- 
'Aziz Abii MansQr NizAr (al-’Aziz billAh), 365-386 (975-996). 
QAkim [Abu 'AH MansQr], 386-411 (996-1020). 

?ahir [Abu'l-9asan 'All], 411-427 (1020-1035). 

Moslansir [AbQ Tamlm Ma'add], 427-487 (1035-1094). 

Mosta'll [Abu’l-Qasim Ahmad], 487-495 (1094-1101). 

Amir [AbQ 'AH Mansfir], 495-524 (1101-1130). 

Hafiz [Abu’l-MaimQn'Abd al-Majld], 524-544 (1130-1140). 

Zafir [Abu'l-MansQr bsmA'Il], 544-549 (1149-1154)* 

Faiz [Abu’l-Qasiin 'Isa], 549-555 (1154-1160). 

'Adid [AbQ Mahommed ’Abdallah], 555-567 (1160-1171). 

(c) Ayyuhitc Sultans^ 564-648 (1169-1250). 

Malik al-Nasir SalAli al-din YQsuf b. Ayyub (Saladin), 564-589 
(1169-1103). 

Malik al* Aziz Imad al-din Othman, 589-595 (1193-1198). 

Malik abMansQr Mahommed, 595-596 (11 98 >1199). 

Malik al-’Adil Saif abdin AbQ Bakr, 596-^15 (1199 1218). 

Malik ai.-Kamh. Mahommed, 615-635 (1218-1238). 

Malik al- Adil II. Saif al-din AbQ Bakr, 635-637 (1238-1240). 
Malik al-SAlih Najm al-din AyyQb, 637-^)47 (1240-1249). 

Malik al-Mb.v.zzam TurinshAh, 647-648 (1249-1250). 

Malik al-Ashraf MQsA, 648-650 (1250-1252). 

(d) liahri Mamelukes^ 648-792 (1250 -1390). 

Shajar al-durr, 648 (1250). 

Malik al-Moizz 'Izz al-din Aibek, 648-655 (1250-1257). 

Malik al-MaiiHur Nureddin 'All, 655 657 (1257-1259). 

Malik al-Mozaffar Saif al-din Korrz, 657-658 (1259-1260). 
Malik al-?Ahir (Rukn al-din (Rukneddin) Biuars BundukdAri], 
658-676 (1260-1277). 

Malik al Sa’id NAsir al-din Barakah KhAn, 676-678 (1277- 
1279). 

Malik al-'Adil Badr al-din SalAmish, 678 (1279). 

Malik al-Mansur Saif al-din Qai.a’Cin, 678-()89 (1279-1290). 
Malik al-Ashraf [JJalAh al-din Khalii.], 689-693 (1290-1293). 
Malik al-NAair [NAsir al-din Mahommed], 693-694 ( 1293-1294)* 
Malik al-Ad'il [Zairi al-din Kitboga], 694-696 (1294-1296). 
MansQr iHusAm al-din I.ajinJ, 696-698 (1296-1298). 

NXsir Mahommicd (again), 698-708 (1298-1308). 

Mozaffar f Rukn al-din Bibars JAshengIr], 708-709 (1308-1310). 
NSsir Mahommed (third time), 709-741 {i.3i«>*-i340* 

MansQr jSaif al-din Abo Bakr], 741-742 (i 340 - 
Ashraf [AlA’u 'l-din Kuchuk], 742 (1341-1342), 
iNAsir rShihAb al-din Ahmad], 742-74.3 (Jf.342). 

SAlih TmAd al-din IsmA'il], 743-746 (1342-1345). 

KAmil [Saif al-din Sha'ban], 746-747 (1345-1346). 

Mozaffar [Saif al-din ^JajjiJ, 747-748 (1346-1347). 

NAsir [NAsir al-din Hasan], 748-752 (1 347*^1 3.3i)* 

SAlll> [g^alAh al-din SAlihJ, 752-755 (1351-1354)* 

NAsir [^fasanl (again), 755-762 (1354-1361). 

Mansur ISalAb al-dln Mahommed], 762-764 (1361-1363). 

Ashraf [NAsir al-din ShabAn], 764-778 (1363-1377). 

Mansur ['AlA’u '1-dIn 'All], 778-783 (1377-1381). 
gAlih Isaiah al-din HAjjl], 783-784 (1381-1382). 

Barkuk or Barquq (kse below), 784-791 (1382-1389). 

^Ajji again, with title of Mozafifar, 791-792 (1389 1390). 

(e) Burji Mamelukes, 784-922 (1382-1517). 

?Ahir [Saif al-din BarqQq], 784-801 (1382-1398) [interrupted 
by $Aiii, 791-792]. 

NAsir [Nasir al-din Faraj], 801-808 (1398-1405). 

MansQr [’Izz al-din Abdalaziz ('Abd al-’Aziz)], 808-809 (1405- 
140^. 

NAsir Faraj (again), 809-815 (1406-1412). 

'Adil Mostain (Abbasid caliph), 815 (1412). 

Mu’ayyad [Sheikh], 815-824 (1412-1421), 

Mozaffar [Ahmad], 824 (1421). 

^Aliir [Saif al-din TatAr], 824 (1421), 

@Alih [NAsir al-d’n Mahommed], 824-825 (1421-1422). 

Ashraf [Saif al-din Barsbai], 825-842 (1422-1438). 

'Aziz [JamAl al-din YQsuf], 842 (1438). 

ZAhir [Saif al-din Jakmak], 842-857 (1438-1453). 

MansQr [Fakhr al-din Othman], 857 (1453). 

Ashraf [Saif al-din InAl], 857-865 (1453-1461), 

Mu'ayyad [ShihAb al-din Aj^mad], 865 (i46i)« 


ZAhir [Saif al-din Khoshkadam], 865-872 (1461-1467). 
$ahir [Saif al-din Yelbai or Bilbai], 872 (1467)* 

ZAhir [TimOrboghA], 872-873 (1467-1468). 

Ashraf [Saif al-din (Kait Bey)], 873-901 (1468-1495). 
NA^ir [Mahommed], 901-904 (1495-1498). 

?Ahir [KAnsAh], 904-905 (1498-1499). 

Ashraf [jAnbalAt or Jan BelAtJ, 905-906 (1499-1501). 
’Adil Tumanbey (1501). 

Ashraf [KAnsQh Ghurl], 906-922 (1501-1516). 

Ashraf [TumAnbey], 922 (i5i^"’i5i7). 

{/) Turkish Go%)ernofs after the Ottoman Conquest. 


KhairBcy, 923 (1517)* , 

Mus[afA Pa.sha, 926 (1520). 
Aljimad, 929 (1523). 

QAsim, 930 (^524). 

IbrAhim, 931 (1525). 

SuleimAn, 933 (1527)* 

DAwQd, 945 (1538). 

'Ali, 956 (1549). , 

Mahommed, 961 (1554). 

Iskandar, 963 (1556). 

'AH al-KhAdim, 968 (1561). 
Mu^tafA, 969 (1561), 

'AH al-SQfi, 971 (1563). 

Ma^lmQd, 973 (1566). 

SinAn, 975 (i567)- 
Hosain, 980 (i573)* 

Masih, 982 (*57.5). 

^asan al-KhAdim, 988 (1580). 
IbrAhim, 991 (1583). 

SinAn, 992 (1584). 

Uwais, 994 (1585)- 
9Afiz Al;imad, 999 (159')* 

Kurt, 1003 (1595)*. , 

Sayyid Mahommed, 1004 (1596). 
Khidr» >006 (1598). 

'AH al-SilahdAr. 1009 (1601). 
IbrAhim, 1012 (1604). 

Mahommed al-KQrii, 1013(1605). 
^asan, 1014 (1605). 

Mahommed al-SQil, 1016 (1607). 
A^imadttl-DaftardAr, 1022(1613). 
MustafA Lafakli, 1026 (1617). 
la'far, 1027 (1618). 

MustafA, 1028 (1619). 

^osain, 1028 (1619). 

Mahommed, 1031 (1622), 
IbrAliim, 1031 (1622). 

MustafA, 1032 (1623). 

'AH’ 1032 (1623). 

MustafA, 1032 (1624). 

Bair Am, 1036 (1626). 

Mahommed, 1037 (1627). 

MQsA, 1040 (1631). 

Khalil ttl-BustAnji, 1041 (1631). 
Ahmad abKurjl, 1042 (1633). 
^osaiti, 1045 (1636). 

Mahommed b. Ahmad, 1047 
(1638). 

MustafA al-BustAiijl, 1041^ (1639). 
Maqsud, 1050 (1641). 

SuyAn Bey, 1054 (1644). 

AyyQb, 1055 (1645)* . 
Mahommed b, ^idar, 1057 
(1647). 

Abmad, 1058 (1648). 

'Abd al-RahmAn, 1061 (1651). 
Maliommed al - Silal;idAr,' 1062 
(1652). 

ChAzi, 1066 (1655). 

Omar, 1067 (1652). 

Ahmad, 1077 (1666). 

IbrAhim, 1078 (1667). 


Hosain, 1085 (1674). 

$asanal- JAnbalAt, 1087 (1676). 
OthmAn, 1091 (1680). 


Hasan al-SilahdAr, 1099 (1688)* 
Ahmad, 1101 (1690). 

'Ail Qilij, 1102 (1691). 

Ism All, 1107 (1696). 

Hosain, 1109 (J697). 

QarA Mahommed or Ahmad, 
nil (169^^. 

Mahomme?(l KAmI, 1116 (1704). 
'AH Muslim, 1118 (1706). 

IJoaain KetkhudA, 1119 (1707). 
IbrAhim QabQdAn, 1121 (1709). 
Khalil, 1122 (1710). 

Wali, 1123 (1711). 

'Abidin, 1127 (1715). 

'AH Izmirli, 1129 (1717)* 

Rajab, 1130 (1718). 

Mahommed al-BAshimi, 1132 
(1720). 

'Ali, 1138 (1728). 

BAkir, 1141 (1729). 

'Abdallah KubQrlu, 1 142 (1729). 
Maliommed Silal,idAr, 1 144 (1732). 
Othman Kalabi, 1146 (1733)* 
BAkir, 1148 (1735). 

MustafA, J 149 (1736). 

SulaimAii b.al 'Azim, 1152 (1739). 
'AH 9aklm Oghlu, 1153 (1740). 
YtthyA, 1154 (1741). 

Mahommed Vedkcshi, 1156 

(174.^). 

Mahommed RAghib, 1158 (1745). 
Ahmad Kuruzir, 1161 (1748). 
Sharif 'AbdallAh, 1163 (1750). 
Mahommed Amin, 1166 (1753). 

Mui^tafA, 1166 (1753). 

'AH Hakim Oghlii, 1169 (1756). 
Mahommed Said, J171 (1758). 
Mui^talA, 1173 (1759). 

Ahmad KAmil, 1174 (1761). 
BAkir, 1 175 (1761). 

Hasan, 1176 (1761). 
llamzali, 1179 (1765). 
Mahommed KAqim, 1181 (1767). 


Mahommed KAqim, 1181 (1767). 
Mahommed Urnu, 1182 (1768). 
Al>mad, 1183 (1770). 


(1638). Ahmad, 1183 (1770). 

[ustafA al-BustAiijl, 1049 (1639). Qara Khalil, 1184 (i77^)* 
laqsud, 1050 (1641). MustafA NAbulsi, 1188 (i774). 

uyAn Bey, 1054 (1644). IbrAhim 'Arabgirli, 1189 (1775). 

,yyQb, 1055 (1645). Mahommed 'Izzet, 1190 (1776). 

[ahommed b, ^idar, 1057 IsmA’il, 1193 (i779)- 

(1647). Mahommed MAlik, 1195 (1781). 

hmad, 1058 (1648). Sharif Ali QassAb, 1196 (1782).^ 

Lbd al-RahmAn, 1061 (1651). Mahommed Silal.idAr,ii98 (1783). 

[aliommed al-SilahdAr,' 1062 Mahommed Yeyen, 1200 (1785). 

(1652). 'Abidin Sharif, 1201 (1787). 

hAzi, io6f) (1655). IsmA'il TQnisI, 1203 (1788). 

•mar, 1067 (1652). 9Alih Qaisarli, 1209 (i7^>4). 

limad, 1077 (1666). A1')u Bakr farAbulsT, 1211 

brAhim, 1078 (1667). (^796). 

French Occupation, 

Lhosrev, 1216 (1802). Ali JazA'irli or 'J'arAbulsi, 1218 

’Ahir, 1218 (1803). (1803). 

Khorshid, 1219 (1804). 

(g) Hereditary Pashas (later Khedives), from 1220 (from 1803). 

lehemct 'AH, 1220-1264 (1805- Sa'id, 1270-1280 (1854-1863^). 

,848). IsmAIl, 1280-1300 [1863-1882). 

brAhim, 1264 (1848). Tewfik, 1300-1309 (1882-1892). 

tbbAsI., 1264-1270 (1848-1854). AbbAs 11., 1309 (1892). 

(3) Period under Governors sent from the Metropolis of the 
astern Caliphate , — ^The first governor of the newly acquired 
irovince was the conqueror *Amr, whose jurisdiction was 
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presently restricted to Lower Egypt ; Upper Egypt, which was 
divided into three provinces, being assigned to Abdall&h b. Sa*d, 
on whom the third ^liph conferred the government of Lower 
Egypt also, *Amr being recalled, owing to his unwillingness to 
extort from his subjects as much money as would satisfy the 
caliph. In the troubles which overtook the Islamic empire with 
the accession of Othman, Egypt was greatly involved, and it 
had to be reconquered from the adherents of Ali for Moawiya 
(Mo'awiyah^ by *Amr, who in a.h. 38 was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by being reinstated as governor, with the right to appro- 
priate the surplus revenue instead of sending it as tribute to the 
metropolis. In the confusion which followed on the death of 
the Omayyad caliph Yazid the Egyptian Moslems declared 
themselves for Abdallah b. Zobair, but their leader was defeated 
in a battle near Ain Shams (December 684) by MerwJln b. Hakam 
(Merwan I.), who had assumed the Caliphate, and the conqueror’s 
son Abd al- Aziz was appointed governor. They also declared 
themselves against the usurper Merwfin IL in 745, whose lieu- 
tenant al-IJautharah had to enter Fostat at the heacl of an army. 
In 750 Merwan II. himself came to Egypt as a fugitive from the 
Abbasids, but found that the bulk of the Aloslem population 
had already joined with his enemies, and was defeated and slain 
in the neighbourhood of Giza in July of the same year. The 
Abbasid general, §alib b. Ali, who had won the victory, was then 
appointed governor. 

During the period that elapsed between tlie Moslem conquest 
and the end of the Omayyad dynasty the nature of the Arab 
occupation had changed from what had originally been intended, 
the establishment of garrisons, to systematic colonization. 
Conversions of Copts to Islam were at first rare, and the old 
system of taxation was maintained for the greater part of the first 
Islamic century. This was at the rate of a dinar per feddan, of 
which the proceeds were used in the first place for the pay of the 
troops and their families, with about half the amount in kind 
for the rations of the army. The process by which the first of 
these contributions was turned into coin is still obscure ; it is 
clear that the corn when threshed was taken over by certain 
public officials who deducted the amount due to the state. In 
general the system is well illustrated by the papyri forming the 
Schott-Rcinhardt collection at Heidelberg (edited by C. II. Becker, 
1906), which contain a number of letters on the subject from 
Qurrah b. Sharik, governor from a.h. 90 to 96. The old division 
of the countr}’- into districts (nomoi) is maintained, and to the 
inhabitants oi tliese districts demands arc directly addressed 
by the governor of Egypt, while the head of the community, 
ordinarily a Copt, but in some cases a Moslem, is responsible 
for compliance with the demand. An official called “ receiver ” 
(qabhdl) is chosen by the inhabitants of each district to take 
charge of the produce till it is delivered into the public magazines, 
and receives 5 % for his trouble. Some further details are 
to be found in documents preserved by the archaeologist 
Maqrizi, from which it appears that the sum for which each 
district was responsible was distributed over the unit in such 
a way that artisans and tradesmen i)aid at a rate similar to that 
which was enforced on those employed in agriculture. It is not 
known at what time the practice of having the amount due 
settled by the community was altered into that according to 
which it was settled by the governor, or at what time the practice 
of deducting from the total certain expenses necessary for the 
maintenance of the community was abandoned. The researches 
of Wellhausen and Becker have made it clear that the difference 
which is marked m later Islam between a poll-tax (jizyah) and 
a land-tax (khardj) did not at first exist : the papyri of the ist 
century know only of the jizyah, which, however, is not a poll-tax 
but a land-tax (in the main). The development of the poll-tax 
imposed on members of tolerated cults seems to be due to various 
causes, chief of them the acquisition of land by Moslems, who 
were not at first allowed to possess any, the conversion of Coptic 
landowners to Islam, and the enforcement (towards the end of 
the ist century of Islam) of the poll-tax on monks. The treasury 
could not afford to lose the land-tax, which it would naturally 
forfeit by the first two of the above occurrences, and we read of 


various expedients being tried to prevent this loss. Such were 
making the Christian community to which the proselyte hud 
belonged pay as much as it had paid when his lands belonged to 
it, making proselytes pay as before their conversion, or com- 
pelling them to abandon their lands on conversion. Eventually 
the theory spread that all land paid land-tax, whereas members 
of tolerated sects paid a personal tax also ; but during the 
evolution of this doctrine the relations between conquerors and 
conquered became more and more strained, and from the time 
when the control of the finance was .separated from the admin- 
istration of the country (a.d. 715) complaints of extortion became 
serious ; under the predecessor of Qurrah, ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, the country suffered from famine, and under this ruler it 
was unable to recover. Under the finance minister Obaidallah 
b. tJabhab (720-734) the first government survey by Moslems 
was made, followed by a census ; but before this time’ the lugher 
administrative posts had been largely taken out of the hands of 
Copts and filled with Arabs. The resentment of the Copts finally 
expressed itself in a revolt, which broke out in the year 
725, and was suppressed with difficulty. Two years 
after, in order that the Arab element in Egypt might 
be strengthened, a colony of North Arabians (Qaisites) was sent 
for and planted near Bilbeis, reaching the number of 3000 
persons ; this immigration also restored the balance between 
the two branches of the Arab race, as the first immigrants had 
belonged almost exclusively to the South Arabian stock. Mean- 
while the employment of the Arabic language had been steadily 
gaining ground, and in 706 it was made the official language of the 
bureaux, though the occasional use of Greek for this purpose 
is attested by documents as late as the year 780. Other revolts 
of the Copts are recorded for the year 739 and 750, the last 
year of Omayyad domination. The outbreaks in all cases arc 
attributed to increased taxation. 

The Abl)asid period was marked at its commencement by the 
erection of a new capital in the north of Ju)Stat, bearing the 
name * Askar or “ camp.^' Apparently at this time the practice 
of farming the taxes began, which naturally led to even greater 
extortion than before ; and a fresh rising of the Copts is recorded 
for the fourth year of Abbasid rule. Governors, as will be seen 
from the list, were frequently changed. The threej officials of 
importance whose nomination is mentioned by the historians in 
addition to that of the governor were the commander of the 
bodyguard, the minister of finance and the judge. Towards the 
beginning of the 3rd Islamic century the practice of giving 
Egypt in fief to a governor was resumed by the caliph Mamun, 
who bestowed this privilege on ‘Abdallah 1 ). T^-hir, wlio in 827 
was sent to recover Alexandria, which for some ten years had 
been held by exiles from Spain. ‘Abdallah b. Tahir decided to 
reside at Bagdad, sending a deputy to Egypt to govern for him ; 
and this example was afterwards followed. In 828, when 
Maniun’s brother Motasim was feudal lord, a violent insurrection 
broke out in the IJauf, occasioned, as usual, by excessive taxa- 
tion ; it was partly quelled in the next year by Motasim, who 
marched against the rebels with an army of 4000 Turks. The 
rebellion broke out repeatedly in the following years, and in 831 
the Copts joined with the Arabs against the government ; the 
state of affairs became so serious that the caliph Mamun himself 
visited Egypt, arriving at Fostat in February 832 ; his general 
Afshin fought a decisive battle with the rebels at Basharud 
in the ]y;auf region, at which the Copts were compelled to sur- 
render ; the males were massacred and the women and children 
sold as slaves. 

This event finally crushed the Coptic nation, which never 
again made head against the Moslems. In the following year the 
caliph Motasim, who surrounded himself with a foreign body- 
guard, withdrew the stipends of the Arab .soldiers in Egypt ; 
this measure caused some of the Arab tribes who had been long 
settled in Egypt to revolt, but their resistance was crushed, and 
the domination of the Arab element in the country from this 
time gave way to that of foreign mercenaries, who, belonging 
to one nation or another, held it for most of its subse(|uent 
history. Egypt was given in fief to a Turkish general Ashnas 
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(Mh\nsL&), who never visited the country, and the rule of in- 
dividuals of Turkish origin prevailed till the rise of the F&timitcs, 
who for a time interrupted it. The presence of Turks in Egypt 
is attested by documents as early as 808. While the governor 
was appointed by the feudal lord, the finance minister 
Turkish continued to be appointed by the caliph. On the 
death of Ashnas in 844 Egypt was given in fief to 
* another Turkish general ItSch, but in 850 this person 
fell out of favour, and the fief was transferred to Monta^ir, son 
of the caliph Motawakkil. In 856 it was transferred from him 
to the vizier Katfi b. Khaqftn, who for the first time appointed 
a Turkish governor. The chief places in the state were also 
filled with Turks. Hie period between the rise of the Abbasids 
and the cjuasi-independent dynasties of Egypt was marked by 
much religious persecution, occasioned by the fanaticism of 
some of the caliphs, the victims being generally Moslem sec- 
tarians. (For E^pt under Motawakkil see Caliphate, § c. 
par. 10.) 

The policy of these caliphs also led to severe measures being 
taken against any members of the Alid family or adherents of 
their cause who were to be found in Egypt. 

In the year 868 Egypt was given in fief to a Turkish general 
Bayikbcg, who sent thither as his representative his stepson 
_ Afemad b. Tulun, the first founder of a quasi-inde- 

DyttMty. pendent dynasty. This personage was himself the 
son of a Turk who, originally sent as a slave to Bagdad, 
had risen to high rank in the service of the caliphs. Afemad b. 
Xulun spent some of his early life in Tarsus, and on his return 
distinguished himself by rescuing his caravan, which conveyed 
treasure belonging to the caliph, from brigands who attacked 
it ; he afterwards accompanied the caliph Mosta'in into exile, 
and displayed some honourable qualities in his treatment of the 
fallen sovereign. lie found a rival in Egypt in the person of 
Ibn al-Modabbir, the finance minister, who occupied an inde- 
pendent position, and who started the practice of surrounding 
himself with an armv of his own slaves or freedmen ; of these 
Ibn Tulun succeeded in depriving the finance minister, and they 
formed the nucleus of an army by which he eventually secured 
his own independence. Insurrections by adherents of the Alids 
gave him the opportunity to display his military skill; and 
when in 870 his stepfather died, by a stroke of luck the fief was 
given to his father-in-law, who retained A^imad in the lieutenancy, 
and indeed extended his authority to Alexandria, which had till 
that time been outside it. The enterprise of a usurper in Syria 
in the year 872 caused the caliph to require the presence of 
Abmad in that country at the head of an army to quell it ; and 
although this army was not actually employed for the purpose, 
it was not disbanded by Ahmad, who on his return founded a 
fresh city called Kata*i*, “ the fiefs,’’ S.E. of modem Cairo, to 
house it. On the death of Ahmad’s father-in-law in the same 
year, when Egypt was given in fief to the caliph’s brother 
Mowaffaq (famous for his defeat of the Zanj), Ahmad secured 
himself in his post by extensive bribery at headquarters ; and 
in the following year the administration of the Syrian frontier 
was conferred on him as well. By 875 he found himself strong 
enough to refuse to send tribute to Bagdad, preferring to spend 
the revenues of Egypt on the maintenance of his army and the 
erection of great buildings, such as his famous mosque; and 
though Mowaffaq advanced against him with an army, the 
project of reducing Ahmad to submission had to be abandoned 
for want of means. In 877 and 878 Ahmad advanced into Syria 
and obtmned the submission of the chief cities, and at Tarsus 
entered into friendly relations with the representatives of the 
Byzantine emperor. During his absence his son ‘Abbfts revolted 
in Egypt ; on the new's of his father’s return he fled to Barca, 
whence he endeavoured to conquer the Aghlabite dominions in 
the Maghrib ; he was, however, defeated by the Aghlabite ruler, 
and returned to Barca, where he was again defeated by his 
father’s forces and taken prisoner. 

In S82 relations between A^mad and Mowaffaq c^ain became 
strained, and the former conceived the bold plan of getting the 
caliph Mo'tamid into his power, which, however, was frustrated 


by Mowaffaq’s vigilance ; but an open rupture was the result, 
as Mowaffaq fonndly deprived At^nad of his lieutenancy, while 
Ahihad equally formally declared that Mowaffaq had forfeited 
the succession. A revolt that broke out at Tarsus caused Afemad 
to traverse Syria once more in 883, but illness compelled him 
to return, and on the loth of May 884 he died at his residence in 
Kata’i*. He was the first to establish the claim of Egypt to 
govern Syria, and from his time Egypt grew more and more 
independent of the Eastern caliphate. He appears to have 
invented the fiction which afterwards was repeatedly employed, 
by which the money spent on mosque-building was supposed to 
have been furnished by discoveries of buried treasure. 

He was succeeded by his son Khomaruya, then twenty years 
of age, who immediately after his accession had to deal with an 
attempt on the part of the caliph to recover Syria ; this attempt 
failed chiefly through dissensions between the caliph’s officers, 
but partly through the ability of Khom&ruya’s general, who 
succeeded in winning a battle after his master had run awa)- 
from the field. By 886 Mowaffaq found it expedient to grant 
Khomaruya the possession of Egypt, Syria, and the frontier 
towns for a period of thirty years, and ere long, owing to the 
disputes of the provincial governors, Khomftruya found it possible 
to extend his domain to the Euphrates and even the Tigris. 
On the death of Mowaffaq in 891 the Egyptian governor was 
able to renew peaceful relations with the caliphs, and receive 
fresh confirmation in his possessions for thirty years. The 
security which he thereby gained ga\e him the opportunity to 
indulge his taste for costly buildings, parks and other luxuries, 
of which the chroniclers give accounts bordering on the fabulous. 
After the marriage of his daughter to the caliph, which was 
celebrated at enormous expense, an arrangement w as made giving 
the Tulunid sovereign the viceroyalty of a region extending 
from Barca on the west to Hit on the east ; but tribute, ordinarily 
to the amount of 300,000 dinars, was to be sent to the metropolis. 
His realm enjoyed peace till his death in 896, when he fell a 
victim to some palace intrigue at Damascus. 

His son and successor Abu’l-Asftkir Jaish was fourteen years 
old at his accession, and being without adequate guidance soon 
revealed his incompetence, which led to his being murdered after 
a reign of six months by his troops, who gave his place to his 
brother Harun, who was of about the same age. In the eight 
years of his government the Tulunid empire contracted, owing 
to the revolts of the deputies which Harun was unable to quell, 
though in 898 he endeavoured to secure a new lease of the 
sovereignty in E^ypt and Syria by a fresh arrangement with 
the caliph, involving an increase of tribute. The following years 
witnessed serious troubles in Syria caused by the Carmathians, 
which called for the intervention of the caliph, who at last 
succeeded in defeating these fanatics ; the officer Mahommed b. 
Solaimfin, to whom the victory was due, was then commissioned 
by the caliph to reconquer Egypt from the Tulunids, and after 
securing the allegiance of the Syrian prefects he invaded Egypt 
by sea and land at once. Before the arrival of these troops 
H&run had met his death at the hands of an assassin, or else in 
an affray, and his uncle Shaibftn, who was placed on the throne, 
found himself without the means to collect an army fit to grapple 
with the invaders. Fostat w'as taken by Mahommed b. Solaimfin 
after very slight resistance, at the beginning of 905, and after the 
infliction of severe punishment on the inhabitants Egypt was 
once more put under a deputy, *Is& al-Naushari, appointed 
directly by the caliph. 

The old regime was not restored without an attempt made by 
an adherent of the Tulunids to reconquer Egypt ostensibly for 
their benefit, and for a time the caliph’s viceroy had to quit the 
capital. The vigorous measures of the authorities at Bagdad 
speedily quelled this rebellion, and the Tulunid palace at Katft'i* 
was then destroyed in order that there might be nothing to 
remind the Egyptians of the dynasty. In the middle of the year 
914 Egypt was invaded for the first time by a Ffitimite force 
sent by the caliph al-Mahdl ‘Obaidallah, now established at 
KairawAn. The Mahdi’s son succeeded in taking Alexandria, 
and advancing as far as the Fayum ; but once more the Abbasid 
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caliph sent a powerful army to assist his viceroy, and the invaders 
were driven out of the country and pursued as far as Barca ; 
the Fatimite caliph, however, continued to maintain active 
propaganda in Egypt. In 919 Alexandria was again seized by 
the Mahdi’s son, afterwards the caliph al-Qa*im, and while his 
forces advanced northward as far as Ushmunain (Eshmunain) 
he was reinforced by a fleet which arrived at Alexandria. This 
fleet was destroyed by a far smaller one sent by the Bagdad 
caliph to Rosetta ; but Egypt was not freed from the inv^ers 
till the year 921, when reinforcements had been repeatedly 
sent from Bagdad to deal with them. The extortions necessitated 
by these wars for the maintenance of armies and the incompetence 
of the viceroys brought Egypt at this time into a miserable 
condition; and the numerous political crises at Bagdad pre- 
vented for a time any serious measures being taken to improve 
it. After a struggle between various pretenders to the vice- 
royalty, in which some pitched battles were fought, Mahommed 
b. son of a Julunid prefect of Damascus, was sent by the 

caliph to restore order ; he had to force his entrance into the 
country by an engagement with one of the pretenders, Ibn 
Kaighlagh, in which he was victorious, and entered Fostat in 
August 935. 

Mahommed b. Tughj was the founder of the Ikshidl dynasty, 
so called from the title Ikshid, conferred on him at his request 
by the caliph shortly after his appointment to the 
gc>vernorship of Egypt ; it is said to have had the 
sense of “ king in Ferghana, whence this person’s 
ancestors had come to enter the service of the caliph Mota^im. 
He had himself served under the governor of Egypt, Takin, 
whose son he displaced, in various capacities, and had afterwards 
held various governorships in Syria. One of the historians 
represents his appointment to Egypt as effected by bribery and 
even forgery. He united in his person the offices of governor 
and minister <)f finance, which had been separate since the time 
of the Tulunids. He endeavoured to replenish the treasury not 
only by extreme economy, but by inflicting fines on a vast scale 
on persons who had held offices under his predecessor and others 
who had rendered themselves suspect. The disaffected in Egypt 
kept up communications with the Fatimites, against whom the 
Ikshld collected a vast army, which, however, had first to be 
employed in resisting an invasion of Egypt threatened by Ibn 
Raiq, an adventurer who had seized Syria ; after an indecisive 
engagement at Lajun the Ikshid decided to make peace with 
Ibn Raiq, undertaking to pay him tribute. The favour after- 
wards shown to Ibn Raiq at Bagdad nearly threw the Ikshid into 
the arms of the Fatimite caliph, with whom he carried on a friendly 
correspondence, one letter of which is preserved. He is even said 
to have given orders to substitute the name of the Fatimite 
caliph for that of the Abbasid in public prayer, but to have been 
warned of the unwisdom of this course. In 941, after the death 
of Ibn Raiq, the Ikshid took the opportunity of invading Syria, 
which the caliph permitted him to hold with the addition of the 
sacred cities of Mecca and Medina, which the Julunids had 
aspired to possess. He is said at this time to have started (in 
imitation of Ahmad Ibn Tulun) a variety of vexatious enactments 
similar to those afterwards associated with the name of H&kim, 
e.g, compelling his soldiers to dye their hair, and adding to their 
pay for the purpose. 

In the year 944 he was summoned to Mesopotamia to assist 
the caliph, who had been driven from Bagdad by Tuzun and 
was in the power of the gamdanids ; and he proposed, though 
unsuccessfully, to take the caliph with him to Egypt. At this 
time he obtained hereditary rights for his family in the govern- 
ment of that countT)^ and Syria. The gamd&nid Saif addaula 
shortly after this assumed the governorship of Aleppo, and 
became involved in a struggle with the Ikslild, whose general, 
K&fur, he defeated in an engagement between Homs and Hamah 
(Hamath). In a later battle he was himself defeated by the 
Ikshid, when an arrangement was made permitting Saif addaula 
to retain most of Syria, while a prefect appointed by the Ikshid 
was to remain in Damascus. The Buyid ruler, who was 
now supreme at Bagdad, permitted the Ikshid to remain in 


possession of his viceroyalty, but shortly after receiving this 
confirmation he died at Damascus in 946. 

The second of this dynasty was the Ikshid s son Unjur, who 
had been proclaimed in his father’s time, and began his govern- 
ment under the tutelage of the negro Kafur. Syria was immedi- 
ately overrun by Saif addaula, but he was defeated by Kafur 
in two engagements, and was compelled to recognize the over- 
lordship of the Egvfjtian viceroy. At the death of Unjur in 
961 his brother Abu’l-IJasan ‘Ali was made viceroy with the 
caliph’s consent by Kafur, who continued to go^xrn for his 
chief as Injfore. The land was during this period threatened at 
once by the Fatimites from the west, the Nubians from the 
south, arid the Carmathians from the east ; when the second 
Ikshidl died in 965, Kafur at first made a pretence of appointing 
his young son Ahmad as his successor, but deemed it safer to 
assume the viceroy ally himself, setting an example which in 
Mameluke times was often followed. He occupied the post 
little more than three years, and on his death in 968 the afore- 
mentioned Ahmad, called Abu’l-Fawaris, was appointed suc- 
cessor, under the tutelage of a vizier named Ibn Furat, w^ho had 
long served under the Ikshidis. I'he accession of this prince 
was followed by an incursion of the Carmathians into Syria, 
before whom the Ikshidl governor fled into Egypt, where he had 
for a time to undertake the management of affairs, and arrested 
Ibn Furat, who had proved himself incompetent. 

The administration of Ibn Furat was fatal to the Ikshidis and 
moinentous for Egypt, since a Jewish convert, Jacob, son of 
Killis, who had been in the Ikshid's service, and was ill-treated 
by Ibn Furat, fled to the Fatimite sovereign, and persuaded 
him tliat the time for invading Egypt with a prospect of success 
had arrived, since there was no one m Fostat capable of organiz- 
ing a plan of defence, and the dksensions between the ikiyids 
at Bagdad rendered it improbable that any succour would arrive 
from that quarter. The P'atimile caliph Mo’izz li-dTn allah was 
also in correspondence with other residents in Egypt, where 
the Alid party from the beginning of Abbasid times had always 
had many supporters ; and the danger from the Carmathians 
rendered the presence of a strong government necessary. The 
Fatimite general Jauhar (variously represented as of Greek, 
Slav and Sicilian origin), who enjoyed the complete confidence 
of the Fatimite sovereign, was placed at the head of an army of 
100,000 men— if Oriental numbers arc to be trusted — and 
started from Rakkada at the beginning of March 969 with the 
view of seizing Egypt. 

Before his arrival the administration of affairs had again l>een 
committed to Ibn Furat, who, on hearing of the threatened 
invasion, at first proposed to treat with Jauhar for the peaceful 
surrender of the country ; but though at first there was a 
prospect of this Iwing carried out, the majority of the troops 
at Fostat preferred to make some resistance, and an advance 
was made to meet Jauhar in the neighbourhood of Giza. He 
had little difficulty in defeating the Egyptian army, and on the 
6th of July 969 entered Fostat at the head of his forces. The 
name of Mo’izz was immediately introduced into public prayer, 
and coins were struck in his name. The Ikshidl governor of 
Damascus, a cousin of Abu’l-Fawaris Ahmad, endeavoured to 
save Syria, but was defeated at Ramleh by a general sent by 
Jauhar and taken prisoner. Thus the Ikshidl Dynasty came 
to an end, and Egypt was transferred from the Eastern to the 
Western caliphate, of which it furnished the metropolis. 

(4) The Fdfimite period begins with the taking of Fostat by 
Jauhar, who immediately began the building of a new city, 
al-Kahira or Cairo, to furnish quarters for the army which he 
had brought. A palace for the caliph and a mosque for the 
army were immediately constructed, the latter still famous as 
al-.^har, and for many centuries the centre of Moslem learning. 
Alrilost immediately after the conquest of Egypt, Jauhar found 
himself engaged in a struggle with the Carmathians (^.v.), whom 
the Ikshidl prefect of Damascus had pacified by a promise of 
tribute ; this promise was of course not held binding by the 
Fatimite general ( Ja‘far b. Faiah) by whom Damascus was ^en, 
and the Carmathian leader al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-A*9am received 
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aid from Bagdad for the purpose of recovering Syria to the 
Abbasids. I’he general Ja'far, hoping to deal with this enemy 
independently of Jauhar, met the Carmathians without waiting 
for reinforcements from Egypt, and fell in battle, his army 
being defeated. Damascus was talcen by tlie Carmathians, and 
the name of the Abbasid caliph substituted for that of Mo‘izz 
in public worship. IJasan al-A‘§am advanced from Damascus 
through Palestine to Egypt, encountering little resistance on 
the way ; and in the autumn of 971 Jauhar found himself 
besieged in his new city. By a timely sortie, preceded by the 
administration of bribes to various officers in the Carmathian 
host, Jauhar succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on the 
besiegers, who were compelled to evacuate Egypt and part of 
Syria. 

Meanwhile Mo'izz had been .summoned to enter the palace 
that had been prepared for him, and after leaving a viceroy to 
take charge of his western possessions he arrived in Alexandria 
on the 31st of May 973, and proceeded to instruct his new subjects 
in the particular form of religion (Shi*ism) which his family 
represented. As this was in origin identical with that professed 
•by the Carmathians, he hoped to gain the submission of their 
leader by argument ; but this plan was unsuccessful, and there 
was a fresh invasion from that quarter in the year after his arrival, 
and the caliph found himself besieged in his capital. The 
Carmathians were gradually forced to retreat from Egypt and 
then from Syria by some successful engagements, and by the 
judicious use of bribes, whereby dissension was sown among 
their leaders. Mo*izz also found time to take some active 
measures against the Byzantines, with whom his generals 
fought in Syria with varying fortune. Before his death he was 
acknowledged as caliph in Mecca and Medina, as well as Syria, 
Egypt and North Africa as far as Tangier. 

In the reign of the second Egyptian Fatimite ‘Aziz billah, 
Jauhar, who appears to have been cashiered by Mo‘izz, was 
again employed at the instance of Jacob b. Killis, who had been 
raised to the rank of vizier, to deal with the situation in Syria, 
where a Turkish general Aftakin had gained possession of 
Damascus, and was raiding the whole country ; on the arrival 
of Jauhar in Syria the Turks called the Carmathians to their 
aid, and after a campaign of many vicissitudes Jauhar had 
to return to Egypt to implore the califih himself to take the 
field. In August 977 ‘Aziz met the united forces of Aftakin 
and his Carmathian ally outside Ramleh in Palestine and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on them, which was followed by the 
capture of Aftakin ; this able officer was taken to Egypt, and 
honourably treated by the caliph, thereby incurring the jealousy 
of Jacob b. Killis, who caused him, it is said, to be poisoned. 
This vizier had the astuteness to see the necessity of codifying 
the doctrines of the Fatimites, and himself undertook this 
task ; in the newly-established mosque of el-Azhar he got his 
master to make provision for a perpetual series of teachers and 
students of his manual. It would appear, however, that a large 
amount of toleration was conceded by the first two Egyptian 
Fa^imites to the other sects of Islam, and to other communities. 
Indeed at one time in 'Azizas reign the vizierate of Egypt was 
held by a Christian, Jesus, son of Nestorius, who appointed as 
his deputy in Syria a Jew, Manasseh b. Abraham. These 
persons were charged by the Moslems with unduly favouring 
their co-religionists, and the belief that the Christians of Egypt 
were in league with the Byzantine emperor, and even burned 
a fleet which was being built for the Byzantine war, led to some 
persecution. Aziz attempted without success to enter into 
friendly relations with the Buyid ruler of Bagdad, 'Aejod addaula, 
who was disposed to favour the ‘Alids, but caused the claim >f 
the Fatimites to descend from ‘Ali to be publicly refuted. He 
then tried to gain possession of Aleppo, as the key to ‘Irak, /but 
this was prevented by the intervention of the Byzantgies. 
His North .Mrican possessions were maintained and extended 
by ‘All, son of Bulukkin, whom Mo*izz had left as his deputy ; 
but the recognition of the Fatimite caliph in this region was 
little more tlwn nominal. 

His successor 'AH al-Mav^nr, who reigned under the 


title al-HShim hi'amr audn, came to the throne at the age of 
eleven, being the son of ‘Aziz by a Christian mother. He was 
at first under the tutelage of the Slav Buijuwan, whose 
policy it was to favour the Turkish clement in the army as 
against the Maghribine, on which the strength of the Fatimites 
had till then rested ; his conduct of affairs was vigorous and 
successful, and he concluded a peace with the Greek emperor. 
After a few years’ regency he was assassinated at the instance 
of the young sovereign, who at an early age developed a dislike 
for control and jealousy of his rights as caliph. He is branded 
by historians as the Caligula of the East, who took a delight in 
imposing on his subjects a variety of senseless and capricious 
regulations, and persecuting different sections of them by cruel 
and arbitrary measures. It is observable that some of those 
with which Hakim is credited are also ascribed to Ibn 
and tlie Ikshid (Mahommed b. Tughj). He i.s perhaps best 
remembered by his destruction of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem (1010), a measure which helped to 
provoke the Crusades, but was only part of a general scheme 
for converting all Christians and Jews in his dominions to his 
own opinions by force. A more reputable expedient with the 
.same end in view was the construction of a great library in 
Cairo, with ample provision for students ; this was modelled on 
a similar institution at Bagdad. It formed part of the great 
palace of the Fatimites, and was intended to be the centre of 
their prop)aganda. At times, however, he ordered the destruction 
of all Christian churches in Egypt, and the banishment of all 
who did not adopt Islam. It is strange that in the midst of 
these persecutions he continued to employ Christians in high 
official positions. His system of persecution was not abandoned 
till in the last year of his rrign '1020) he thought fit to claim 
divinity, a doctrine which is perpetuated by the Druses (y.v.), 
called after one DarazI, who preached the divinity of Hakim 
at the time ; the violent opposition which this aroused among 
the Moslems probably led him to adopt mHder measures towards 
his other subjects, and those who had been forcibly converted 
were permitted to return to their former religion and rebuild 
their places of worship. Whether his disappearance at the 
beginning of the year 1021 was due to the resentment of his 
outraged subjects, or, as the historians say, to his sister’s fear 
that he would bequeath the caliphate to a distant relative to 
the exclusion of his own son, will never be known. In spite 
of his caprices he appears to have shown competence in the 
management of external affairs ; enterprises of pretenders both 
in Egypt and wSyria were crushed with promptitude ; and his 
name was at times mentioned in public worship in Aleppo and 
Mosul. 

His son AbuU^asan 'Alt, who succeeded him with the title 
aUZdhir Iti'zdz din alldh, was sixteen years of age at the time, 
and for four years his aunt Sitt al-Mulk acted as regent ; she 
appears to have been an astute but utterly unscrupulous woman. 
After her death the caliph was in the power of various ministers, 
under whose management of affairs Syria wa^ for a time lost to 
the Egyptian caliphate, and Egypt itself raided by the Syrian 
usurpers, of whom one, $£ilili b. Mirdfis, succeeded in establishing 
a dynasty at Aleppo, which maintainzid itself after Syria and 
Palestine had been recovered for the Ffttimites by Anu.shtakin 
al-Dizbarl at the battle of Ukhuwanah in 1029. His career is 
said to have been marked by some horrible caprices similar to 
those of his father. After a reign of nearly sixteen years he died 
of the plague. 

His successor, Abtl Tamim Ma'add, who reigned with the title 
(d’^Mostanfir, was also an infant at the time of his accession, 
bemg little more than seven years of age. The power was largely 
in the hands of his mother, a negress, who promoted the interests 
of her kinsmen at court, where indeed even in time they 

had been used as a counterpoise to the Maghribine and Turkish 
elements in the army. In the first years of this reign affairs 
were administered by the vizier al-Jarjarft‘X, by whose mismanage- 
ment Aleppo was lost to the Fatimites. At his death in 1044 
the chief influence passed into the hands of Abu Sa‘d, a Jew. 
and the former master of the queen-mother, and at the end of 
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four years he was assassinated at the instance of another Jew 
(Sadakah, perhaps Zedekiah, b. Joseph al-Falahi), whom he 
had appointed vizier. In this reiE:n Mo‘izz b. Badis, the 4th ruler 
of the dependent Zeirid dynasty which had ruled in the Maghrib 
since the migration of the Faiimite Mo*izz to Egypt, definitely 
abjured his allegiance (1049) and returned to Sunnite principles 
and subjection to the Bagdad caliphate. The Zeirids maintained 
Mahdia (see Algiers), while other cities cf the Maghrib were 
colonized by Arab tribes sent thither by the Cairene vizier. 
This loss was more than compensated by the enrolment of 
Yemen among the countries which recognized the Fatimitc 
caliphate through the enterprise of one ‘Ali b. Mahommed ah 
Sulaihl, while owing to the disputes between the Turkish generals 
who claimed supremacy at Bagdad, Mostan^ir’s name was men- 
tioned in public prayer at that metropolis on the 12th of January 
J058, when a Turkish adventurer Basasiri was for a time in 
power. The Egyptian court, chiefly owing to the jealousy of the 
vizier, sent no efficient aid to Basasiri, and after a year Bagdad 
was retaken by the Seljuk Toghrul Beg, and the Abbasid caliph 
restored to his rights. In the following years the troubles in 
Egypt caused by the struggles between the Turkish and negro 
elements in Mostansir’s army nearly brought the country into 
the dominion of the Abbasids. After several battles of various 
issue the Turkish commander Na^ir addaula b. Hamdan got 
possession of Cairo, and at the end of 1068 plundered tlie caliph’s 
palace ; the valuable library which had been begun by Hakim 
was pillaged, and an accidental fire caused great destruction. 
The calij)h and Iiis family were reduced to destitution, and Nasir 
addaula began negotiations for restoring the name of the Al:)basid 
caliph in public prayer ; he was, however, assassinated before he 
could carry this out, and his assassin, also a Turk, appointed 
vizier. Mostansir then summoned to his aid Badr al-Jamali, an 
Armenian who had displayed competence in various posts which 
he had held in Syria, and this person early in 1074 arrived in 
Cairo accompanied by a bodyguard of Armenians ; he contrived 
to massacre the chiefs of the party at the time in possession 
of power, and with the title Amir al-Juyush (“ prince of the 
armies was given by Mostansir complete control of affairs. 
The period of internal disturbances, which had been accom- 
panied by famine and pestilence, had caused usurpers to spring 
up in all parts of Egypt, and Badr was compelled practically to 
reconquer the country. During this time, however, Syria was 
overrun by an invader in league with tlie Seljuk Malik Shah, and 
Damascus was permanently lost to the Fatirnites ; other cities 
were recovered by Badr himself or his officers. He rebuilt the 
walls of Cairo, of more durable material than that which had 
been employed by Jauhar — a measure rendered necessary partly 
by the growth of the metropolis, but also by the repeated sieges 
which it had undergone since the commencement of Fatimite 
rule. The time of Mostansir is otherwise memorable for the rise 
of the Assassins {q.v ), who at the first supported the claims of 
his eldest sonNizar to the succession against the youngest Alpied, 
who was favoured by the family of Badr. When Badr died in 
1094 his influence was inherited by his son al-Af(Jal Shahinshah, 
and this, at the death of Mostansir in the same year, was thrown 
in favour of Ahmed , who succeeded to the caliphate with the title 
al-Mostdll billdh, 

MostaMi’s succession was not carried through without an 
attempt on the part of Nizar to obtain his rights, the title which 
he chose being al-Mo^tafd lidln alldh ; for a time he 
SvMMdM. niaintained himself in Alexandria, but the energetic 
measures of his brother soon brought the civil war to 
an end. The beginning of this reign coincided with the l)eginning 
of the Crusades, and al-Afdal made the fatal mistake of helping 
the Franks by rescuing Jerusalem from the Ortokids, thereby 
facilitating its conquest by the Franks in 1099. He endeavoured 
to retrieve his error by himself advancing into Palestine, but 
he was defeated in the neighbourhood of Ascalon, and compelled 
to retire to Egypt. Many of the Palestinian possessions of the 
Fatimites then successively fell into hands of the Franks. 
After a reign of seven years Mosta'li died and the caliphate was 
given by iff-Afdal to an infant son, aged five years at the time^ 
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who was placed on the throne with the title d-Amiv hiahkdm 
alldh, and for twenty years was under the tutelage of al-Afdal. 
He made repeated attempts to recover the Syrian and Pales- 
tinian cities from the Franks, but with poor success. In 1118 
Egypt was invaded by Baldwin 1 ., who burned the gates and 
the mosques of Farama, and advanced to Tinnis, whence illness 
compelled him to retreat. Jn August 1121 al-Af^al was assas- 
sinated in a street ()f Cairo, it is said, with the connivance of the 
caliph, who immediately began the plunder of his house, where 
fabulous treasures were said to be amassed. The vizier’s oflices 
were given to one of the caliph's creatures, Mahommed b. Falik 
al-Bata’ihi, who took the title al-Mamun, His external policy 
was not more fortunate than that of his predecessor, as he lost 
Tyre to the Franks, and a fleet equipped by him was defeated 
by the Venetians. On the 4th of October 1125 he with his 
followers was seized and imprisoned by order of tlie Caliph Amir, 
who was now resolved to govern by himself, with the assistance 
of only subordinate oflicials, of whom two were drawn from the 
Samaritan and Christian communities. I’he vizier was after- 
wards crucified with his five brothers. The caliph’s personal 
government appears to have been inconnpetent, and to have been 
marked by extortions and other arbitrary measures. He was 
assassinated in October 1129 by some ineml^ers of the sect who 
believed in the claims of Nizar, son of Mostansir. 

The succeeding caliph, Abul-Maimun *Abd al-Majtdy who 
took the title al-Hdfiz lidin alldJiy was not the son hut the cousin 
of the deceased caliph, and of ripe age, being about fifty-eight 
years old at the time ; for more than a year he was kept in 
pri.son by the new vizier, a son of al-AfJal, whom the army had 
placed in the post; but towards the end of 1131 this vizier fell 
by the hand of assassins, and the caliph was set free. The reign 
of IJafiz was disturlied by the factions of the soldiery, lietwecm 
which several battles took place, ending in the subjection of the 
caliph for a time to various usurpers, one of these being his own 
sou IJasan, who had been jirovoked to rebel by the califih 
nominating a younger brother as his successor. ?or some 
months the caliph was under this son’s control ; but the latter, 
who aimed at conciliating the people, speedily lost his popularity 
with the troops, and his father was able to get possession of his 
person and cause him to he poisoned (beginning of 1135). 

His son Abul’Man^ur Jstndil, who was seventeen years old at 
the time of Hafiz’s death, succeeded him with the title al-^dfir 
lid da alldh. From this reign to the end of the Fatimitc period we 
have the journals of two eminent men, Usatnah b. Munqidh and 
Umarah of Yemen, which throw light on the loading characters. 
The civil dissensions of Egypt were notorious at the time. The 
new reign began by an armed struggle between two commanders 
for the post of vizier, which in January 1150 was decided in favour 
of the Amir Ibn Sallar. This vizier was presently assassinated 
by the direction of his stepson ‘Abb&s, who was rai.scd to the 
vizierate in his place. This event was shortly followed l)y the 
loss to the Fatimites of Ascalon, the last place in Syria which 
they held ; its loss was attributed to dissensions between the 
parties of which the garrison consisted. Four years later (April 
1154) the caliph was murdered by his vizier 'Abbas, according 
to Usamah, because the caliph had suggested to his favourite, 
the vizier’s .son, to murder his father ; and this was followed 
by a massacre of the brothers of Zafir, followed by the raising 
of his infant son AlnCl-Qdmn *hd to the throne. 

The new caliph, who was not five years old, received the title 
d-Faiz binasr alldhy and was at first in the power of 'Abbas. 
The women of the palace, however, summoned to their aid 
b. Ruzzik, prefect of Ushmunain, at whose arrival in Cairo the 
troops deserted 'Abbas, who was compelled to flee into Syria, 
taking his son and Usamah with him. ‘Abbas was killed by 
the Franks near Ascalon, his son sent in a cage to Cairo where 
he was executed, while Usamah escaped to 1 Damascus. 

The infant Fa'iz, who had been ptirmancnlly incapacitated 
by the scenes of violence which accompanied his acces.sion, died 
in 1160. Talu*i‘ chose to succeed him a grandson of who 
wa.s nine years of age, and received the liik al-Adid lidln alldh • 
Xala’i\ who had complete control of affairs, introduced the 
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practice of farming the taxes for periotls of six months mstead 
of a year, which led to great misery, as the taxes were demanded 
twice. His death was brought on by the rigour with which he 
treated tlie princesses, one of whom, with or without the con- 
nivance of the caliph, organized a plot for his assassination, and 
he died in September ij6o. His son Ruzzik inherited his post 
and maintained himself in it for more than a year, when another 
prefect of Upper Egj^pt, Shftwar b. Mujir, brought a force to 
Cairo, before whu;h Ruzzik ded, to be shortly afterwards captured 
and beheaded. Shii war’s entry into Cairo was at the beginning 
of 11^3; after nine months he was compelled to dec before 
anotJier adventurer, an officer in the army named Dirgham. 
Shawar’s flight was directed to Damascus, where he was favour- 
ably received by the prince Nureddin, who sent with him to 
Cairo a force of Kurds under Asad al-din Shirguh. At the same 
time Egypt was invaded by the Franks, who raided and did much 
damage on the coast. Dirghim was defeated and killed, but 
a dispute then arose between Sliawar and his Syrian allies for 
the possession of Egypt. Shftwar, being unable to 
Syrians, demanded help of the Frankish 
king of Jerusalem Amalric (Amauri) I., who hastened 
to his aid with a lurge force, which united with Shfiwar’s and 
besieged Shirguh in liilbeis for three months ; at the end of this 
time, owing to the successes of Nureddin in Syria, the Franks 
granted Shirgiili a free passage with his troops back to 
Syria, on condition of Egypt being evacuated (October 1164). 
Rather more than two years later Shirguh persuaded Nured- 
din to put him at the head of another expedition to Egypt, 
which left Syria in January 1167, and, entering Egypt by the 
land route, crossed the Nile at Itflh (Atfih), and encamped at 
Giza ; a Frankish army hastened to Shawar’.s aid. At the battle 
of lUbain (April nth, 1167) the allies were defeated by the forces 
commanded by Shirguh and his nephew Saladin, who was 
Saiattio *^ade prefect of Alexandria, which sur- 

rendered to Shirguh without a struggle. Saladin was 
soon l)csicgcd by the allies in Alexandria ; but after seventy-five 
days the siege was raised, Shirguh having made a threatening 
movement on Cairo, where a Frankish garrison had been admitted 
by Shawar. Terms were then made by which both Syrians 
and hVanks were to quit Egypt, though the garrison of Cairo 
remained ; the hostile attitude of the Moslem population to 
this garrison led to another invasion at the l)eginning of 1168 
by King Amalric, who after taking Bilbeis advanced to Cairo, 
The caliph, who up to this time appears to have left the adminis- 
tration to the viziers, now sent for Shirguh, whose speedy arrival 
in Egypt caused the Franks to withdraw. Reaching Cairo on 
the 6th of January 1169, he was soon able to get possession of 
Shawar’s person, and after the prefect’s execution, which 
happened some ten days later, he was appointed vizier by the 
caliph. After two months Shirguh died of indigestion (23rd of 
March 1169), and the caliph appointed Saladin as successor to 
Shirguh ; the new vizier professed to hold office as a deputy 
of Nureddin, whose name was mentioned in public worship after 
that of the caliph. By appropriating the fiefs of the Egj’-ptiiin 
officers and gi^'Ing them to his Kurdish followers he stirred up 
much ill-feeling, which resulted in a conspiracy, of which the 
object was to recall the Franks with the view of overthrowing 
the new r6gime ; but this conspiracy was revealed by a traitor 
and crushed. Nureddin loyally aided his deputy in dealing 
with Frankish invasions of Egypt, but the anomaly' by which he, 
being a Sunnite, was made in I'wg^qpt to recognize a J^atimite 
caliph could not long continue, and he ordered Saladin to weaken 
the Fatimitc by every available means, and then substitute the 
name of the Abbasid for his in public worship. Saladin and his 
ministers were at first afraid lest this step might give rise to 
disturbances among the people ; but a stranger undertook to 
risk it on the 17th of September 1171, and the following Friday 
it was repeated by official order ; the caliph himself died during 
the interval, and it is uncertain whether he ever heard of his 
deposition. The last of the Fatimitc caliphs was not quite 
twenty-one years old at the time of his death. 

(5) Ayyubite Period, — Saladin by the advice of his chief 


Nureddin cashiered the Ffttimite judges and took steps to 
encourage the study of orthodox theology and jurisprudence 
in Egypt by the foundation of colleges and chairs. On the 
death of the ex-caliph lie was confirmed in the prefecture of 
Kg}T)t as deputy of Nureddin ; and on the decease of the latter 
in J174 (i2th of April) he took the title sultan, so that with this 
year the Ayyubite period of Egyptian history properly begins. 
During the whole of it Damascus niiher more than Cairo counted 
as the metropolis of the empire. 'I'hc Egyptian army, which was 
motley in character, was disbanded by the new sultan, whose 
troops were Kurds. Though he did not build a new metropolis 
he fortified Cairo with the addition of a citadel, and liad plans 
made for a new wall to enclose both it and the double city ; this 
latter plan was never completed^ but the former was executed 
after his death, and from this time till the Fnmch occupation 
of Egy})t the citadel of Cairo was the political centre of the 
country. It was in 1183 that Saladin’s rule over Egypt and 
North Syria was consolidatcxl. Much of Saladin’s lime was 
spent in Syria, and his famous wars with the Franks belong to 
the history’ of the Cvusades and to his personal biography. 
Egypt was largely governed by his favourite Karakush, who lives 
in popular legend as the “ unjust judge,” though he does not 
appear to have deserved that title. 

Saladin at his death di\dded his dominions between hLs sons, 
of whom ‘Othman succeeded to h-gypt with the title Malik al^ 
Aciiz *Jmdd al-din. The division was not satisfactory to the 
heirs, and after three years (Iwginning of 1196) the Egyptian 
sultan conspired with his uncle Malik al- Adil to deprive Saladin ’s 
son aUAfdal of Damascus, which had fallen to his lot, 'J'hc war 
between the brothers was continutid with intervals of peace, 
during which al-Adil repeatedly changed sides : eventually he 
with al-AzIz besieged^ and took Damascus, and sent abAfdal 
to Sarkhad, while al-Adil remained in possession of Damascus. 
On the death of al-AzIz on the 29th of November 1198 in 
consequence of a hunting accident, his infant son Mahoinmed 
was raised to the throne w’ith the title Malik aUMan^ur l\d^ir 
al-dtn, and his uncle al-Afdal sent for from Sarkhad to take the 
post of regent or Altll^eg. ‘So soon as al-Afdal had got possession 
of hi.s nephew’s person, he started on an expedition for the 
recovery of Damascus : al- Adil not only frustrated this, but 
drove him back to Egypt, where on the 25th of January 1200 a 
battle was fought between the arnii(‘s of the two at Bilbeis, 
resulting in the defeat of al-Afdal, who was sent back to 
Sarkhad, while al-‘Adil assumed the regency, for wdiich after a 
few months he substituted the sovereignty, causing his nephew 
to be dejK)sed. He reigned under the title Malik al-Adil Saif 
al-din. His name was Abu Bakr. 

Though the t!arly years of his reign were marked by numerous 
disasters, famine, pestilence and earthquake, of which the .second 
seems to have been exceedingly serious, he reunited under his 
sway the whole of the empire which had belonged to his brother, 
and his generals conquered for him parts of Mesopotamia and 
Armenia, and in 1215 he got possession of Yemen. He followed 
the plan of di^dding his empire between his sons, the <ddest 
Mahommed, called Malik al-Kdmil, being his viceroy in Egypt, 
while al-Mu'azzam *isa governed Syria, al-Ashraf MusSi his 
eastern and al-Malik al-Auhad AyyCib his northern possessions. 
His attitude towards the Franks was at the first peaceful, but 
later in his reign he was compelled to adopt more strenuous 
measures. Hi.s death occurred at Alikin (1218), a village near 
Damascus, while the Franks were besieging Damietta — tlie first 
operation of the Fifth Crusade — ^which was defended by al-Kdmil, 
to whom his father kept sending reinforcements. The efforts of 
al-K&mil after his accession to the independent sovereignty 
were seriously hindered by the endeavour of an amir named 
Ahmed b. Mash tub to depose him and appoint in his place a 
brother called al-Fa*iz Sabiq al-din IbrShlm : this attempt was 
frustrated by the timely interposition of al-Mu*azzam ‘Isft, who 
came to Egypt to aid his brother in Febnia^ 1219, and com- 
pelled al-Fa iz to depart for Mosul. After a siege of sixteen and 
a half months Damietta was taken by the Franks on Tuesday 
the 6th of November 1219 : al-Kamil thereupon proclaimed the 
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Jihftd, and was joined at his fortifieci camp, afterwards the site 
of Man^ura, by troops from various parts of Egypt, Svria and 
Mesopotamia, including the forces of his brothers Isa and 
Musa. With these allies, and availing himself of the advantages 
offered by the inundation of the Nile, al-Kamil was able to cut 
off both the advance and the retreat of tlie invaders, and on 
the ;^Tst of August 1221 a peace was concluded, by wliich the 
Franks evacuated Egypt. 

For some years the dominions of al-Adil remained divided 
between his sons ; when the affairs of Egypt were settled, 
al-Karnil determined to reunite them as before, and to that end 
brought on the Sixth Crusade, Various cities in Palestine and 
Syria were yielded to Frederick TI. as the price of his help against 
the son of Mn'iizzam *Isa, who reigned at Damascnis with the 
title of Malik al-Nasir. About 1231-32 Kamil led a confederacy 
of Ayyubite princes against tlie Seljuk Kaikobad into Asia Minor, 
but his allies mistrusted him and victory rested with Kaikobad 
(see Seljuks). Before Kumirs death he was mentioned in public 
prayer at Mecca as lord of Mecca (Ilcja^-), Yemen, Zabid, Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia, 

At his deatli (May 8th, 1238) at Damascus, his son Abu Bakr 
was appointed to succeed with the title Malik al-Adil Saif aUdtn ; 
but his elder brother Malik al-SaJih Najm al-din Ayyub, having 
got possession of Damascus, immediately started for Egypt, 
witli the view of adding tliat country to his dominions : mean- 
while his uncle Isma il, prince of Hamath, with the prince of 
Homs, seized Damascus, upon hearing which the troojis of 
Najm nl-dln dtiserted him at Nablus, when he fell into the hands 
of Malik al-Nasir, prince of Kenik, who carried him off to that 
city and kept him a prisoner there for a time j after which he 
was released and allowed to return to Nablus. On the 31st of 
May 1240 the new sultan was arrested at Bilbeis by liis own 
amirs, who sent for Najm al-din to succeed him ; and on the 19th 
of June of the same year Najm al-din entered Cairo as sultan, 
and imprisoned his brother in the citad<‘l, where he died in 1248. 
Meanwliile in 1244 Jerusalem had l)een finally wrested from 
the Franks, The administration <jI' Najm al-dln is highly praised 
by Ibn Khallikan, who lived under it. lie made large purchases 
of slaves (Mamedukes) for his army, and when the inhabitants of 
Cairo complained of their lawlessness, he built barracks tor them 
on the island of Roda (Raueja), wlicncc they were called Bahri 
or Nile Mamelukes, wliich became tlie name of the first dynasty 
that originated from them. Much of his time was spent in cam- 
paigns in Syria, where the other Ayyubites allied themselves 
against him witli the Ousaders, whereas he accepted the services 
of the Khwarizmians : eventually he succeeded in recovering 
most of the Syrian cities. His name is commemorated by the 
town of Salihia, which he built in the year 1246 as a resting-place 
for his armies on their marclies through the desert from Egypt 
to Palestine. In 1249 recalled from the siege of Hums 

by the news of the invasion of Egypt by Louis IX. (the Seventh 
Crusade), and in spite of illness he hastened to Ushmum Tannii, 
in the neighbourhood of Damietta, which he provisioned for a 
siege. Damietta was taken on the 6th of June 1249, owing to 
the desertion of his post oy the commander Faklir ud-din, and 
the Banu Kinanah, to whom the defence of the place had been 
entrusted : fifty-four of their chieftains were afterwards cxecuteid 
by the sultan for this proceeding. On tlic 22nd of November 
the sultan died of disease at Man^ura, but his death was 
carefully concealed by the amirs Lajm and Aktai, acting in 
concert with the Queen Shajar al-durr, till the arrival from 
Syria of the heir to the throne, Turdnshdh, who was proclaimed 
some four months later. At tlie battle of Fariskur, 6th of April 
1250, tlie invaders were utterly routed and the French king fell 
into the hands of the Egyptian sultan. The Egyptian authorities 
now resolved to raze Damietta, which, however, was rebuilt 
shortly after. The sultan, who himself had had no share in the 
victory, advanced after it from Mansura to Fariskur, where his 
conduct became menacing to the amirs who had raised him to 
the throne, and to Shajar al-durr ; she in revenge organized an 
attack upon him which was successful, fire, water, and steel 
contributing to his end. 


(6) Period of The dynasties that succeeded 

the AyyQbites till the conquest of Egypt by the Ottomans bore 
the title Dynasties of the Turks, but are more often called 
Mameluke dynasties, because the sultans were drawn from the 
enfranchised slaves who constituted the a)urt, and officered 
the army. The family of tlie fourth of these sovereigns, Ka*a*iin 
(Qala’un), reigned foi 110 yi'urs, but otherwise no sultan was 
alile to found a durable dynasty : after the death of a sultan 
lie was usually succeeded by an infant son, who after a short 
time was dethroned by a new usurper. 

After the death of tlie Sultan Turanshah, his step-motlier at 
first was raised to the vacant throne, when she comniitttxi the 
administration of affairs to tlic captain of the retainers, Aibek ; 
but the rule of a queen caused scandtU to the Moslem world, and 
Shajar al-durr gave way to this sentiment hy marrying Aib^ 
and allowing the title sultan to be conferred on him instead of 
herself. For policy's sake, however, Aihek nominally associated 
with himself on the throne a scion of the Ayyubite house, Malik 
ol-Ashraf Musa, who died in prison (1252 or 1254), Aibek 
meanwhile irnmcdiatiily became involved in war with the 
Ayyubite Malik al-Nasir, who was in possession of Syria, with 
whom the c^alij^h induced him after some indecisive actions 
to make peace : he then successfully quelled a mutiny of Mame- 
lukes*, whom he compelled to take refuge with the last Alibasid 
caliph Mostasim in Bagdad and elsewhere. On the 10th of April 
1257 Aibek was murdered by his wife Shajar al-durr, who was 
indignant at his asking for the hand of another queen : but 
Aibek’s followers immediately avenged his death, placing on 
the throne his infant son Malik al-Mamur, who, however, was 
almost immediately displaced by his guardian Kofuz^ on the 
plea that the Mongol danger necessitated the jiresence of a grown 
man at tlie head of affairs. In 1260 the Syrian kingdom of al- 
NtLsir w'as destroyed by Hulaku (Ilulagu), the great Mongol 
chief, founder of the Ilkhan Dynasty (see Mongols), who, having 
finally overthrown the caliph of Bagdad (see Cauj*hate, sect. c. 
§ v37)» despatched a threatening letter to Kotuz ; but later 
in the same year Syria wasS invaded by Kotuz, who defeated 
Hulagu’s lieutenant at the battle of ‘Ain Jiilut (3rd of September 
1260), in consequence of which event the Syrian cities all rose 
against the Mongols, and tlie Egyptian sultan became master 
of tlic country with the excejition of such places as were still 
held by the Crusaders. 

Before KotuiJ had reigned a year he was murdered at Salihia 
by his lieutenant Bibars (October 23rd, 1260), who was piqued, 
it is said, at the gov(?rnorship of Aleppo being with- 
held from him. The sovereignty was seized by this 
person with the title of Malik al-Qdhir, presently 
altered to al-Zdhir. He had originally been a slave of Malik 
al-Salil>, had distinguished himself at the battle after which 
Louis IX. was captured, and had helped to murder Turanshah. 
Sultan Bibars, wlio proved to be one of the most competent of 
the Bahri Mamelukes, made Egypt the centre of the Moslem 
world by re-establishing in theory the Abbasid caliphate, which 
had lapsed througli the taking of Bagdad by Hulagu, followed 
by the execution (ff the caliph. Bibars recognized tlie claim of a 
certain Abu'I-Qasim Ahmed to be the son of Zahir, the 35th 
Abbasid caliph, and installed him as Commander of the Faithful 
at Cairo with the title al-Mostan§ir hilldh. Mostan§ir 
then proceeded to confer on Biburs the title sultan, 
and to address to him a homily, explaining his duties. r«v/v«tf. 
This document is preserved in the MS. life of Bibars, 
and translated by G. Weil. The sultan appeals to have con- 
templated restoring the new caliph to the throne of Bagdad : 
the force, however, which he sent with him for the purpose of 
reconquering Irak was quite insufficient for the purpose, and 
Mostan^ir was defeated and slain. This did not prevent Bibars 
from maintaining his policy of appointing an Abbasid for the 
purpose of conferring legitimacy on himself ; but he encouraged 
no further attempts at re-establishing the Abbasids at Bagdad, 
and his principle, adopted by successive sultans, was that the 
caliph should not leave Cairo except when accompanyuag the 
sultan on an expedition. 
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The reign of Bibars was spent largely in successful wars against 
the Crusaders, from whom he took many cities, notably Safad, 
Caesarea and Antioch ; the Armenians, whose territory he re- 
peatedly invaded, burning their capital Sis ; and the Seljukids 
of Asia Minor. He further reduced the Isma’ilians or Assassins, 
whose existence as a community lasted on in Syria after it had 
nearly come to an end in Persia. He made Nubia tributary, 
therein extending Moslem arms farther south than they had 
been extended by any previous sultan. His authority was before 
his death re<’ognized all over Syria (with the exception of the few 
cities still in the power of the Franks), over Arabia, with the 
exception of Yemen, on the Euphrates from Birah to Kerkesia 
(Circesium) on the Chaboras (Khabur), whilst the amirs of 
north-western Africa were tributary to him. His successes were 
won not only by military and political ability, but also by the 
most absolute unscrupulousness, neither flagrant perjury nor 
the basest treachery being disdained. He was the first sultan 
who acknowledged the equal authority of the four schools of law, 
and ajipointed judges belonging to each in Egypt and Syria ; 
he was thus able to get his measures approved by one school when 
condemned by another. 

On the 1st of July 1277 Bibars died, and the events that 
followed set an example repeatedly followed during the period 
^ of the Mamelukes. The sultan’s son Malik aUSaid 
ascended the throne ; but within little more than two 
years he was compelled to abdicate in favour of his father-in- 
law Kald'un, a Mameluke who had risen high in the former 
sovereign’s service. The accession of Kala‘un was also marked 
by an attempt on the part of the governor of Damascus to form 
Syria into an independent kingdom, an attempt frequently 
imitated on similar occasions. I’he Syrian forces were defeated 
at the battle of Jazurah (April 26th, 1280) and Kaia'un re- 
sumed possession of the country ; but the disaffected Syrians 
entered into relations with the Mongols, who proceeded to invade 
Syria, but were finally defeated by Kala*un on the 30th of 
October 1281 under the walls of Homs (Emesa). 

The conversion to Islam of Nikudar A^imad, the third of the 
Ilkhan rulers of Persia, and the consequent troubles in the western 
Mongol empire, led to a suspension of hostilities between Egypt 
and the Ilkhans (sec Pkrsia : History ^ § B), though the latter 
did not cease to agitate in Europe for a renewal of the Crusades, 
with little result, Kala^un, without pursuing any career of active 
conquest, did much to consolidate his dominions, and especially 
to extend Egyptian commerce, for which purpose he started 
passports enabling merchants to travel with safety through 
Egypt and Syria as far as India. After the danger from the 
Mongols had ceased, however, Kaia'un directed his energies 
towards capturing the last places that remained in the hands 
of the Franks, and proceeded to lake Markab, Latakia, and 
Tripoli (April 26th, 1289). In 1290 he planned an attack on 
Acre, but died (November loth) in the middle of all his pre- 
parations. Under Kal&'un wc first hear of the Burjite Mame- 
lukes, who owe their name to the citadel (Burj) of Cairo, where 
3700 of the whole number of 12,000 Mamelukes maintained 
by this sovereign were quartered. He also set an example, 
frequently followed, of the practice of dismissing all non-Moslems 
from government posts : this was often done by his successors 
with the view of conciliating the Moslems, but it was speedily 
found that the services of the Jewish and Christian clerks were 
again required. He further founded a hospital for clinical 
research on a scale formerly unknown. 

Kal&‘un was followed hy his son Khalil (Malik al-Ashraj 
Saldit al-din), who carried out his father’s policy of driving the 
Franks out of Syria and Palestine, and proceeded with the siege 
of Acre, which he took (May i8th, 1291) after a siege of forty- 
three days. The capture and destruction of this important 
place were followed by the capture of Tyre, Sidon, Haifa, Athlit 
and Beirut, and thus Syria was cleared of the Crusaders, He 
also planned an expedition against the prince of Lesser Armenia, 
which was averted by the surrender of Behesna, Marash and Tell 
IJamdun. The disputes between his favourite, the vizier Ibn 
al-Sa lus, and his viceroy Baidara, led to his being murdered by 


the latter (December 12th, 1293), who was proclaimed sultan, 
but almost immediately fell a victim to the vengeance of the 
deceased sultan’s party, who placed a younger son of Kaiil'un, 
Mahommed Malik al-Nd^ir, on the throne. This 
prince had the singular fortune of reigning three times, 
being twice dethroned : he was first installed on the 
14th of December 1293, when he was nine years old, and the 
affairs of the kingdom were undertaken by a cabinet, consisting 
of a vizier (’Alam al-din Sinjar), a viceroy (Kitboga), a war 
minister (Husftm al-din Lajin al-RumI), a prefect of the palace 
(Rokneddin Bibars Jashengir) and a secretary of state (Rok- 
neddin Bibars Man?url). This cabinet naturally split into rival 
camps, in consequence of which Kitboga, himself a Mongol, 
with the aid of other Mongols who had come into Egypt after 
the battle of Homs, succeeded in ousting his rivals, and presently, 
with the aid of the surviving assassins of the former sultan, 
compelling Malik al-Na§ir to abdicate in his favour(December ist, 
1294). The usurper was, however, able to maintain himself for 
two years only, famine and pestilence which prevailed in Egypt 
and Syria during his reign rendering him unpopular, while his 
arbitrary treatment of the amirs also gave offence. He was 
dethroned in 1296, and one of the murderers of Khalil, IJusam 
al-din Ldjln, son-in-law of the sultan Bibars and formerly 
governor of Damascus, installed in his palace (November 26th, 
1296). It had become the practice of the Egyptian sultans to 
bestow all offices of importance on their own freedmen (Mame- 
lukes) to the exclusion of the older amirs, whom they could not 
trust so well, but who in turn became still more disaffected. 
Husam al-din fell a victim to the jealousy of the older amirs 
whom he had incensed by liestowing arbitrary power on his own 
Mameluke Mengutimur, and was murdered on the 
i6th of January 1299. His short reign was marked ivjtffT 
by some fairly successful incursions into Armenia, 
and the recovery of the fortresses Marash and Tell Hamdun, 
which had been retaken by the Armenians. He also instituted 
a fresh survey and division of land in Egypt and Syria, which 
occasioned much discontent. After his murder the deposed 
sultan Malik al-Nasir, who had been living in retirement at 
Kerak, was recalled by the army and reinstated as sultan in 
Cairo (February 7th, 1299), though still only fourteen years of 
age, so that public affairs were administered not by him, but by 
Saiar the viceroy, and Bibars Jftshengir, prefect of the palace. 
The 7th Ilkhan, Ghazan Mahmud, took advantage of the disorder 
in the Mameluke empire to invade Syria in the latter half of 1299, 
when his forces inflicted a severe defeat on those of the new sultan, 
and seized several cities, including the capital Damascus, of 
which, however, they were unable to storm the citadel ; in 1300, 
when a fresh army was collected in Egypt, the Mongols evacuated 
Damascus and made no attempt to secure thedr other conquests. 
The fear of further Mongolian invasion led to the imposition of 
fresh taxes in both Egypt and Syria, including one of 33 % on 
rents, which occasioned many complaints. The invasion did not 
take place till 1303, when at the battle of Marj al-Saffar (April 
20th) the Mongols were defeated. This was the last time that 
the Ilkhans gave the Egyptian sultans serious trouble ; and in 
the letter written in the sultan’s name to the Ilkhan announcing 
the victory, the former suggested that the caliphate of Bagdad 
should be restored to the titular Abbasid caliph who had accom- 
panied the Egyptian expedition, a suggestion which does not 
appear to have led to any actual steps being taken. The fact 
that the Mongols were in ostensible alliance with Christian 
princes led to a renewal by the sultan of the ordinances against 
Jews and Christians which had often been abrogated, as often 
renewed and again fallen into abeyance ; and their renewal led 
to missions from various Christian princes requesting milder 
terms for their co-religionists. The amirs Saiar and Bibars having 
usurped the whole of the sultan’s authority, he, after some futile 
attempts to free himself of them, under the pretext of pilgrimage 
to Mecca, retired in March 1309 to Kerak, whence he sent his 
abdication to Cairo; in consequence of which, on the 5th of 
April 1309, Bibars Jashengir was proclaimed sultan, with the 
title Malik al-Mozaffar. This prince was briginally a freedman 
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of Kal&*Qn, and was the first Circassian who ascended the throne in his place, though he did not actually arrive in Cairo till the 
of Egypt. Before the year was out the new sultan had been 6th of November, being unwilling to leave Rcrak, where he had 
rendered unpopular by the occurrence of a famine, and Malik been living in retirement. After a brief sojourn in Cairo he 
al-Na^ir was easily able to induce the Syrian ainirs to return to speedily returned thither, thcrebv forfeiting his throne, which 
his allegiance, in consequence of which Bibars in his turn abdi- was conferred by the amirs on his brother JsnuVtl al-Malik aU 
cated, and Malik al-Nasir re-entered Cairo as sovereign on the Salilj, (June 27lh, 1342). This sultan was mainly occupied 
5th of March 1310. He soon found the means to execute both during his sliort reign with besieging and taking Kcrak, whither 
Bibars and Salar, while otlier amirs who had Iwen eminent under Ahmad had taken refuge, and himself died on the 3rd of August 
the former regime fled to the Mongols. The relations between 1345, when another son of Malik-al-Nasir, named Shaitan^ was 
their Ilkhan and the Egyptian sultan continued .strained, and the placed on the throne. The constant (changes of sultan led to 

8th Ilkhan Oeljeitu (i304'-i3i6) addressed letters to Philip the great disorder in the proN'inces, and many of the 

Fair and the English king Edward 1 . (answered by Edward II. subject principalities endeavoured to shake otT the 
in 1307), desiring aid against Malik al-NA?ir ; and for many Egyptian yoke. Sha'ban proved no more competent 
years the (!()iirts of the sultan and the Ilkhan continued to be the than his predecessors, being given to open dcbaucluTy 
refuge of malcontents from the other kingdom. Finally in 1322 and profligacy, an example followed by his amirs ; and fresh 
terms of peace and alliance were agreed on between the sultan discontent led to his being deposed by "the Syrian amirs, when 
and Abu Sa'id, the 9th Ilkhan, The sultan also entered into his brother Hdjjl was proclaimed sultan in his place (September 
relations with the Mongols of the Golden Horde and in 1319 18th, 1346).' IJajji was deposed and killed on the 10th of 

married a daughter of the reigning prince Uzbeg Khan (see Decemlwr 1347, and another infant son of Malik al-Na.sir, 
M0NG01..S : Golden Horde). Much of Malik al-Nasir's third who took Ids father s title, was proclaimed, the real power being 

administration was spent in raids into Nubia, where he en- shared by three amirs, Sheikhun, Menjek and Yelbogha Arus. 

deavoured to set up a creature of his own as sovereign, in During this reign (1348-1349) Egypt was visited by the “ Black 
attempts at bringing the Bedouins of south-eastern Egypt into Death,” which is said to have carried off 900,000 of the inhabit- 
subordination, and in persecuting the Nosairis, whose heresy ants of Cairo and to have raged as far south as Assuan. Towards 
became formidable about this time. Like other Egyptian the beginning of 1351 the sultan got rid of his guardians and 
sultans he made considerable use of the Assassins, 124 of whom attempted to rule by himstdf ; but though successful in war, his 
were sent by him into Persia to execute Kara Sonkor, at one arbitrary measures led to his being dethroniid on the 21st of 
time governor of Damascus, and one of the murderers of Malik August 1351 by the amirs, who proclaimed his brother Salih with 
al-Ashraf ; but they were all outwitted by the exile, who was the title of Malih al-Sdlih, He too was only fourteen yc.ars of 
finally poisoned by the Ilkhan in recompense for a similar service age. The power was cont(‘sted for by various groups of amirs, 
rendered by the Egyptian sultan. For a time Malik al-Nasir wliose struggles ended with the deposition of the sultan Salili 
was recognized as suzerain in north Africa, the Arabian Irak, on the 20th of October 1354, and the reinstatement of his brother 
and Asia Minor, but he was unable to make any permanent Hasan, who was iigain dethroned on the 16th of March 1361 
conquests in any of these countries. He brought Medina, which by an amir Yelbogha, whom he had olTcnded, and who, having 
had previously been governed by independent sherlfs, to acknow- got possession of tl\c sultan's person, murdered him. Die next 
ledge his authority. His diplomatic relations were more extensive day a son of the dethroned sultan l.Iajji was proclaimed sultan 
than those of any previous sultan, and included Bulgarian, with the title Malik al-Man^dr. On the 29111 of May 1363 this 
Indian, and Abyssinian potentates, as well as the pope, the king sultan was also dethroned on the ground of incomptdence, and 
of Aragon and the king of Fran('e. He appears to have done his place was given to another grandson of Malik al-Na§ir, 
his utmost to protect his Christian subjects, incurring thereby Shabdn^ son of Hosain, then ten years old. The amir Yelbogha 
the reproaches of the more fanatical Moslems, especially in the at first held all real power and is said to have acejuired a degree 
year 1320 when owing to incendiarism in C’airo there was danger of authority which no other siil.)j(‘r!t ever held. During this reign, 
of a general massacre of the Christian population. Ilis internal on the 8th of October 1365, a landing was efiecled at Alexandria 
administration was marked by gross extravagance, which led by a EYankish fleet under Bel(;r I. of Cyprus, which presently 
to his viziers being forced to practise violent extortion for which took possession of the city ; the Franks were speedily compelled 
they afterwards suffered, lie paid considerable attention to to embark again after plundering the city, for which compen- 
sheep-breeding and agriculture, and by a canal which he had sation was afterwards deman(l(;d by Ve.lbogha from the Christian 
dug from Fuah to Alexandria not only assisted commerce but population of Egypt and Syria. Alexandria was further made 
brought 100,000 feddans under cultivation. His taste for the seat of a viceroy, having previously only had a prefect, 
building and street improvement led to the beautifying of Cairo, On the 11th of December 1366 Yelbogha was himself attacked 
and his example was followed by the governors of other great by the sultan, captured and slain. Ilis successor in the oftice 
cities in the empire, notably Aleppo and Damascus. He paid of first minister was a mere tool in the hands of his Mamelukea, 
exceptionally high prices for Mamelukes, many of whom were w'ho compelled him t(j institute and depose governors, ^c., at 
sold by their Mongol parents to his agents, and accustomed their pleasure. In 1374 the lilgyptians raided Cilicia and cap- 
them to greater luxury than was usual under his predece.ssors. tured Leo VI., prince of I.esser Armenia, which now became an 
In 1315 he instituted a survey of Egypt, and of the twenty-four Egyptian province with a Moslem governor. On the 15th of 
parts into which it was divided ten were assigned to the sultan March 1377 the sultan was murdered by the Mamelukes, owing 
and fourteen to the amirs and the army. He took occasion to to his refusing a largess of money which they demanded. The 
abolish a variety of vexatious imposts, and the new budget fell infant son of the late sultan, ^All, a lad of eight years, was pro- 
less heavily on the Christians than the old. Among the literary (dairned with the title Malik al-Mansur ; the power was in ilie 
ornaments of his reign was the historian and geographer IsmaTl hands of the ministers Kartai and Jliek, the latter of whom over- 
Abulfeda(^.z;.), to whom Malik al-Nasir restored the government threw the former with the aid of his own Mamelukes, Berekeh 
of Hamath, which had belonged to his ancestors, and even gave and Barkuk. An insurrection in Syria which .spread to Egypt 
the title sultan. He died on the 7th of June 1341. The son, presently caused the fall of Ibek, and led to the occupation 
Abu Bakr, to whom he had left the throne, was able to mainUiin of the highest posts by the Circassian freedmon Berekeh and 
liimself only a few months on it, being compelled to abdicate Barkuk, of whom the latter ere long succtieded in ousting the 
on the 4th ofAugust 1341 in favour of his infant brother former and usurping the sultan’s place; on the 19th of May 

the revolution was brought about by Kausun, a powerful Marne- 13S1, when the sultan 'All died, his place was given to an infant 
luke of the preceding monarch. Tliis person’s authority was, brother IJajji, but on the 26th of November 1382, Barkuk set 
however, soon overthrown by a party formed by the Syrian this child aside and had himself proclaimed sultan (with the title 
prefects, and on the nth of January Malik al-Ndsir Ahmad, an Malik al-Zdhir), thereby ending the Bahrl dynasty and commonc- 
elder son of the former sultan of the same title,* was installed ing that of the Circassians. For a short period, however, IJajji 
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was restored, when on the ist of June 1389 Cairo was taken by 
Yelbogha, governor of Damascus, and Barkuk expelled ; Hajjl 
reigned at first under the guardianship of Yelbogha, who was 
then overthrown by MintSsh ; Barkuk, who had been relegated 
to Kerak, succeeded in again forming a party, and in a battle 
fought at Shakhab, January 1390, succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion of the person of the sultan Ijajjl, and on the 2Tst of January 
he was again proclaimed sultan in Cairo. 

(7) Period of Burjl Mamelukes,- AlOLikuk presently entered 
into relations wdth the Ottoman sultan Bfiyezid 1., and by 
slaying an envoy of Timur incurred the disjdeasure of the world- 
conqueror ; and in 1394 led an anny into Syria with the view 
of restoring the Jelairid llkhan Ahmad to Bagdad (as Barkuk's 
vassal), and meeting the Mongol invasion. Barkuk, howTver, 
died (June 20th, 1399) before Timur had time to invade Syria. 
According to the custom that had so often ])roved disastrous, 
a young son of Barkuk, Farajy then aged thirteen, was appointed 
sultan under the guardianship of two amirs. Incursions were 
immediately made by the Ottoman sultan into the territory of 
Egyptian vassals at Derendeh and Albistan (Ahlestin), and 
Malatia was besieged by his forces. Timur, who was at this 
time beginning his campaign against BayezTd, turned his atten- 
tion first to Syria, and on the 30th of October 1400 
dcfcattMl the Syrian amirs near Aleppo, and soon got 
possession of the city and the citadel. He proceeded 
to take Hamah, Homs (Kmesa) and other towns, and on the 
20th of Deccjmber started for Damascus. An endeavour was 
made by the Egyptian sultan to relieve Damascus, but the news 
of an insurrection in Cairo caused him to retire and leave the 
place to its fate. In the first three months of the whole 
of Northern Syria suffered from Timur's marauders. In the 
following year (September 29th, 1402) I'imur, who had in the 
interval inflicted a cnisliing defeat on the Ottoman sultan, sent 
to demand homage from Faraj, and his demand was readily 
granted, together w'ith the deliver)" of the princ’cs who had sought 
refuge from Timur in Egyy)tian territory. The death of Timur 
in Februar)’’ 1405 restored Egyptian authority in S}Tia, which, 
however, became a rendezvous for all who were discon tente(l 
with the rule of Faraj and his amirs, and two months after 
Timur’s death was in open rebellion against Faraj. Although 
Faraj suc(;ee(]ed in defeating the rebels, he was compelled by 
insubordination on the part' of his Circassian Mamelukes to 
abdicate (September 20th, 1405), when his brother .4 al-aziz 
was proclaimed w'ith the title Malik al- Mansur ; after two 
months this prince was deposed, and Faraj, who had been in 
hiding, recalled. Most of his reign was, however, occupied 
with revolts on the part of the Syrian amirs, to quell whom he 
repeatedly visited Syria ; the leaders of the rebels were the 
amirs Newruz and Sheik MahmudI, afterwards sultan. Owing 
to disturbanc(?s and misgovemment the population of Egypt 
and Syria is said to have shrunk to a third in his time, and he 
offended public sentiment not only by debauchery, but by 
having his image stamped on his coins. On the 23rd of May 
1412, after being defeated and shut up in Damascus, he was 
compellefl by Sheik MahmudI to abdicate, and an Abbasid 
caliph, Mosta‘In, was proclaimed sultan, only to be forced to 
abdicate on the 6th of November of the same year in Sheik's 
favour, who took the title Malik al-Muayyad, his colleague 
Newruz having lieen fireviously sent to Syria, where he was to be 
autocrat by the terms of their agreement. In the struggle 
which naturally followed between the two, Ncwniz was shut up 
in Damascus, defeated and slain. Sheik himself invaded Asia 
Minor and forced the Turkoman states to acknowledge his 
suzerainty. After the sultan’s return they soon rebelled, but 
were again brought into subjection by Sheik’s son Ibrahim ; 
his victories excited the envy of his father, who is said to have 
poisoned him. Sheik himself died a few months after the 
decease of his son (January 13th, 1421), and another infant son, 
Ahmad f was proclaimed with the title Malik al-Mozaffar, the 
proclamation being followed by the usual dissensions between 
the amirs, ending with the assumption of supreme power by the 
amir Tatar, who, after defeating his rivals, on the 29th of August 
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T421 had himself proclairned sultan with the title Malik al-^dhir. 
This usurper, however, died on the 30th of November of the 
same year, leaving the throne to an infant son Mohammed, who 
was given the title Malik al-$dli^ ; the regular intrigues between 
the amirs followed, leading to his being dethroned on the following 
1st of April 1422, when the amir appointed to be his tutor, 
Barsbai, was proclaimed sultan with the title Malik al-Ashraf, 
This sultan avenged the attacks on Alexandria re- 
peatedly made by Cyprian ships, for he sent a 
which burned Limasol, and another which took powen. 
Famagusta (August 4th, 1.125), but failed in the 
endeavour to annex the island permanently. An expedition 
sent in the following year (1426) .succeeded in taking captive the 
king of Cyprus, who was brought to Cairo and presently released 
for a ransom of 200,000 dinars, on condition of acknowledging 
the suzerainty of the Egyptian sultan and paying him an annual 
tribute. Barsbai appears to have excelled his predecessors 
in the invention of devices for exacting money from merchants 
and pilgrims, and in juggling with the exchange. This led to a 
naval demonstration on the part of th(^ Venetians, who secured 
better terms for their trade, and to the seizure of Egyptian 
vessels by thtj king of Aragon and the prince of Catalonia. In 
a census made during Barsbai’s reign, it was found that the 
total number of towns and villages in Egypt had sunk to 2170, 
whereas in the 4th century a.tt. it had stood at 10,000. Much 
of Barsbai’s attention was occupied with raids into Asia Minor, 
where the Dhu * 1 -Kadiri Turkomans frequently reliellcd, and 
with wars against Kara Yelek, prince of Amid, and Shah Rokh, 
son of Timur. Barsbai died on the 7th of June 1438. In accord- 
ance with the custom of his predecessors he left the throne to a 
son still in his min()niy,Abti l-Mahdsin Yusuf, who took the title 
Malik al-Azlz, but as usual after a few montlis he w"as displaced 
by the regent Jakmak, who on the 9th of Seyitemher 1438 was 
proclaimed sultan with the title Malik al-Zdhir, In the years 
1442-1414 this sultan sent throe fleets again.st Rhodes, where the 
third effected a landing, but was unable to make any permanent 
conquest. In consequence of a lengthy illness jakmak abdicated 
on the ist of February 1453, whim his son ^Othman was pro- 
claimed sultan with the title. Malik al-Man^ur, Though not a 
minor, he had no greater success than the sons of the usurpers 
who preceded him, being dethroned after six weeks (March 15th, 
T453) in favour of the amir Inal al-Aldfl, who took the title 
Malik aUAshraf, Ilis reign was marked by friendly relations 
with the Ottoman sultan Mahommed II., whose capture of 
Constantinople (1453) was the cause of great rejoicings in Egypt, 
l>ut also by \'iolent cxeess(?s on the ]>art of the Mamelukes, who 
dictated the sultan’s policy. On his death on the 26th of February 
1461 his son Ahmad was proclaimed sultan with the title Malik 
al-Mi/ayyad; he had the usual fate of sultans’ sons, earned 
in his case by an attempt to bring the Mamelukes under disci- 
pline ; he was comyielled to abdicate on the 28th of June 1461, 
when the amir Khoshkadam, who had served as a general, was 
proclaimed sultan. Unlike the other Mameluke sovereigns, 
who were Turks or Circassians, this man had originally been a 
Greek slave. 

In his reign (1463) there began the struggle between the 
Egyptian and the Ottoman sultanates which finally led to the 
incorporation of Egypt in the Ottoman empire. The 
dispute began with a struggle over the succession in 
the principality of Karaman, where the two sultans 
favoured rival candidates, and the Ottoman sultan 
Mahommed II. supported the claim of his candidate with force 
of arms, obtaining as the price of his assistance several towns 
in which the suzerainty of the Egyptian sultan had been acknow- 
ledged. Open war did not, however, break out between the 
two states in Khoshkadam’s time. This sultan is said to have 
taken money to permit innocent persons to be ill-treated or 
executed. He died on the 9th of October 1467, when the At&beg 
Yelbai was selected by the Mamelukes to succeed him, and was 
proclaimed sultan with the title of Malik al-Zdhir, This person, 
proving incompetent, was deposed by a revolution of the Mame- 
lukes on the 4th of December 1467, when the Atabeg Timurbogha 
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was proclaimed with the title Malik al-^akir. In a month's time, 
however,^ there was another palace revolution, and the new 
Atabeg Kait Bey or Kaieihni ( January 31st, 1468) was proclaimed 
sultan, the dethroned Timurbogha being, however, permitted 
to go free whither he pleased. Much of Kait Bey’s reign was 
spent in struggles with Uzun Hasan, prince of Diarbekr, and 
Shah Siwar, chief of the Dhu’l-Kadiri Turkomans. He also 
offended the Ottoman sultan Bayezid II. by enterUiining his 
brother Jem, who was afterwards poisoned in Europe. Owing to 
this, and also to the fact that an Indian embassv to the Ottoman 
sultan was intercepted by the agents of Kait Bey, Bdyezid II. 
declared war against Egypt, and seized Adana, Tarsus and other 
placx‘s within Egyptian territory ; extraordinary efforts were 
made by Kait Bey , whose generals inflicted a severe defeat oil 
the Ottoman invaders. In 1491, however, after the Egyptians 
had repeatedly defeated the (Ittoman troops, Kiiit Bey made 
proposals of jieace which were accepted, the keys of the towns 
which the Ottomans had seized being restored to the Egyptian 
sulUin. Kait Bey endeavoured to assist his co-religionists in 
Spain who were threatened liy King Ferdinand, by threatening 
the pope with reprisals on Syrian (’hristians, but with<iut effect. 
As the consequence of a palace intrigue, which Kait Bey was too 
old to quell, on the 7th of August 1496, a day before his death, 
his son Mahnmmed was proclaimed sultan with the title Malik 
al-Ndsir ; this was in order to put the supremo power into the 
hands of the Atabeg Kansuh, since the new sultan was only 
fourteen years old. An attempt of the Atabeg to oust the new 
sultan, however, failed. After a reign of little more than two 
years, fill(*d mainly with strngghis between rival amirs, Malik 
al-Nilsir was murdered (October 31st, 1498), and his uncle and 
vizier Kansuh proclaimed sultan with the title Malik al-Zdhir, 
His reign only lasted about twenty months ; on the 30th of June 
1500 he was dethroned l\v Tiimanbey, who caused Jan Beldi, 
the Atabeg, to l)e proclaimed sultan. A few months later 
Tumdnhey, at the suggestion of Kasrawah, governor of Damascus, 
whom he had been sent to reduce to subjection, ousted Jan 
Bchlt, and was himself proclaimed sultan with the title Malik 
aU*A(iil (January 25th, 1501). His reign lasted only one hundred 
days, when ho was displaced by Kansuh al-G/iuri (April 20th, 
T50T). His reign was remarkable for a naval conflict between 
the Egyptians and the Portuguese, whos(? fleet interfered with 
the pilgrim route from India to Mecca, and also with the trade 
between India and Egyi)t ; Kfirisuh caused a fleet to be built 
which fought naval battles with the Portuguese with varying 
results. 

In 1515 there began the war with the. Ottoman sultan Selim I. 
which ieci to the close of the Mameluke period, and the incorpora- 
tion of Egypt and its dependencies in tlie Ottoman 
TarkiMh (s^'c 'ruKKEV : History). Kansuh was charged 

conquest. I’X ii«lini with giving the envoys of the Safawid 
Ismail passage through Syria on their way to Venice 
to form a confederacy agaiast th(j 'lurks, and with harlxjuring 
various refugees. The actual declaration of war was not made 
by Selim till May 1515, when the Ottoman sultan had made all 
his preparations ; and at the battle of Merj Dabik, on the 24th 
of August 1515, Kansuh was defeated by the Ottoman forces 
and fell fighting. Syria passed quickly into the |K)ssession of 
the 'lurks, whose advent was in many places welcome as meaning 
deliverance from the Mamelukes. In Cairo, when the news of 
the defeat and death of the Egyptian sultan arrived, the governor 
who had been left by K^suh, Tumdnkey, was proclaimed sultan 
(Octol)er 17II1, 1516). On the 20th of January 1517 Cairo was 
taken by the Ottomans, and Selim shortly after declared sultan 
of Egypt. Tiimanbey continued the struggle for some months, 
but was finally defeated, and after being captured and kept in 
prison seventeen days was executed on the 15th of April 1517. 

(8) The Turkish Period. — 'I’hc sultan Selim left with his viceroy 
Khair Hey a guard of 5000 janissaries, but otherwise made few 
ch^ges in the administration of the country. The register by 
which a great portion of the land was a fief of the Mamelukes 
was left unchanged, and it is said that a proposal made by the 
sultan's vizier to appropriate these estates was punished with , 


death. The Mameluke amirs were to be retained in office as 
heads of twelve sanjaks into whith Egypt was divided ; and 
under the next sultan, Suleiman 1 ., two chand)ers were created, 
called respectively the Greater and tlie Lesser Divan, in which 
lx>th the army and the ecciesiastical authorities were represented, 
to aid the pasha by their deliberations. Six regiinenis altogether 
were coiLstituteil by tlui conqueror Selim for the protection of 
Egypt ; to these Suliuman atltled a seventh, of Circassians. 
As will be seen from the tables, it was the practice of the Forte 
to change the governor of Egypt at very short intervals after 
a year or even some months. The third governor, Ahmad 
Pasha, hearing that orders for liis execution had come from 
('onstantiiiople, endeavoured to make himself an independent 
ruler and had coins struck in his own name. His schemes were 
frustrated by two of the amirs whom he had imprisoned and 
who, escaping from their coiifineinenl, attacked him in his bath 
and killed him. In 3527 the first survey of fi^gypt under the 
Ottomans was made, in consecpience of the ofiicial copy of the 
former registers having perisbccl by fire ; yet this new survey did 
not come into use until 1605. Egyptian lands were diviclt*d in it 
into four classes— the sultan’s domain, fiefs, land for the main- 
tenance of the army, and lands settled on religions Joundations. 

It would seem that the (Constant changes in the government 
caused the army to get out of control at an early period of the 
Ottoman occupation, and at the beginning of the 11th 
Islamic century mutinies l)ecame euninmn ; in 1013 
(1604) the governor Ibrahim Pasha was nuirtlired l)y ^rtny. 
the .soldiers, and his head .set oi) the Hal) Zuwela. Th(‘ 
reason for these mutini(\s was the atU;ni[)t made by successive 
pashas to put a stop to the extortion called Tulhah, a forced 
payment exacted l)y the troops from the inhabitants of the 
country by the fiction of debts re(|uiring to be discharged, 
whi(!li led to grievous ill-usage. In ifioq something like civil 
war broke out betwetm the army and the pashii, who hail on his 
side some loyal regiments and tlur Bedouins. 'J’he soldiers went 
so far as to clioose a sultan, and to divide provisionally the rtfgions 
of (!airo between them. 'I'hey were defeated by the governor 
Mahommed Pasha, who on the 5th of February ifiio entered 
Gain) in triumph, executed tlie ringleaders, and banished many 
others to Yemen. 'I’he contcmyxirary historian .speaks ol this 
event as a second con(|uest of ICgypt for the Ottomans. A great 
financial reform was now effected by Mahommed Pasha, who 
readjusted the l)ur(len.s imposed on the dilferent coin niiini tics 
of Egypt in ac(’ordanr(' with ihcir means. With the troubles 
that beset the metropolis of lh(^ Ottoman empire, the governors 
aj)pointed thenee c’ame to be treated by the Egy])tians with 
continually <lecreasiTig iesf)ert. In July 1623 there canie an order 
from the Porte dismissing Mii.stafa Pasha and appointing *Ali 
Pasha governor in his place. 'I'he ofiicers met and demanded 
from the newly-apyK)int(‘d governor’s deputy the customary 
gratuity ; when tin's was refused they sent letters to the Porte 
declaring that they wished to havi? Mii.stafil Pasha and not 'All 
Pasha as govifmor. Meanwhile 'All Pashii had arrived at Ak'x- 
andria, and was met by a deputation from Cairo telling him that 
he was not wanted. He returned a mild answer ; and, when a 
rejoinder came in the, sann; style as the first message, he had tlie 
leader of the deputation arrested and imprisoned. Hereufion the 
garrison of Alexandria attacked the castle and rescued the 
j)risoner ; whereupon 'All Pasha was compelled to embark. 
Shortly after a rescript arrived from (.'onstantinopk? confirming 
Mustafa Pasha in the governorship. Similarly in 1631 the army 
took upon themselves to depose the governor Mfisfi Pasha, in 
indignation at his execution of Kifas Hey, an o/fieer who was 
to have commanded an Egyptian fi>rce required for service in 
Persia. 'J’he pasha was c)rflered either to hand over the execu- 
tioners to vengeance or to r(?sign his place ; as he refusiid to do 
the former he was compelled to do th(* latter, and presently a 
rescript came from (’onstantinople, approving the conduct of 
the army and appointing one Khalil Pasha as M fish’s successor. 
Not only was the governor unsupported by the sultan against 
the troop.s, but each new governor regularly inflicted a fine upon 
his outgoing predecessor, under the name of money due to the 
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treasury ; and the outgoing governor would not ho allowed to 
leave Egypt till he had paid it. liesides the extortions to which 
this priacticc gave occasion the country suffered greatly in these 
centuries from famine and pestilence. The latter in the spring 
of 1619 is said to have carried off 635,000 persons, and in 1643 
completely desolated 230 villages. 

By the 18th century the importance of the pasha was quite 
superseded l)y that of the Vieys, and two offices, those of Sheik 
al-Halad and Amir al-Hfljj, wliich were held by these 
™ persons, represented the real headship of the com- 
munity. The process by whi<^li this state of affairs 
came about is somewhat obscure, owing to the want of good 
chronicles for the Turkish jieriod of Egyptian history. In 
1707 the Sheik al-Balad, Qasim lywaz, is found at the head of 
one of two Mameluke factions, the Qasimites and the hiqaritcs, 
lietween whom tlie seeds of enmity were sown by the pasha 
of the time, with the result that a fight took place between th(^ 
factions outside Cairo, lasting eighty days. At the end of that 
time Qasim lyw^z was killed and the office which he had held 
was given to his son lsma*il. Isma'll held this oHice for sixteen 
years, while the pashas were constantly being changed, and 
succeeded in reconciling the two factions of Mamelukes. In 1724 
this person was assassinated through the machinations of the 
pasha, and Shirkas Jley, of the opjiosing faction, (^kivatod to the 
office of Sh('ik al-Balad in his place. He was soon driven from 
his post hy one of his own faction called DhuM-Fiqilr, and fled 
to Upper Egyj)t. After a short time he returned at the head of 
an army, and some engagements ensued, in the last of wl.ich 
Shirkas Bey met his end by drowning ; l.)hu*l-Ei()ar was himself 
assassinated in 1730 shortly after this event. His pliiec wjis 
filled hy Othman Boy, who had served as his general in this war. 
In 1743 Othman Bey, who had governed with wisdom and 
moderation, was forced to fly from Egypt by the intrigues of 
two adventurers, llirahim and Kidwan Bey, who, when their 
scheme had succeeded, began a massacre of beys and others 
thought to be opposed to them ; they then proct^ided to govern 
Egypt jointly, holding the two oIYkhjs mentioned above in 
alternate years. An attempt made by one of the pashas to rid 
himself of these two persons by a aw/) d'etat signally failed 
owing to llie loyalty of their armed supporters, who released 
IbrtTlum and Kicjwan from jirison and compelled the pasha 
to fly to (’onstantinoplc. An attempt made liy a subsequent 
pasha in accordanee with secret orders from Constantinople was 
so far successful that some of the lieys were killed, Ibrahim and 
Kid wan esca])e(l, and compelled the pasha to resign his governor- 
ship and return to ('onstantino|)le. Ibraliim shortly afterwards 
fell by the hand of an assassin who had asj)ired to occupy one of 
the vacant beyships himself, which was conferred instead on 
AIT, w'ho as *AII Bey was destined to plu)' an important part in 
the history of J:)g)'pt. The murder of Ibrahim Bey took place 
in 1755, and his colleague Rid wan perished in the disputes that 
followed upon it. 

’All Bey, who had first distinguished himself by defending 
a caravan in Arabia against bandits, set himself the task of 
'All fl*f aN'enging the death of his former master Ibnlhiin, and 
spent eight years in purchiising Mamelukes and winning 
other adherents. He thereb)’ excited tlie suspicions of the Sheik 
al-Balad Khalil Bey, who organized an attack upon him in the 
streets of (\airo, in conse(]uence of which he fled to Upper Egypt. 
Here he met one ^alih Bey, who had injuries to avenge on Khalil 
Bey, and the two organized a force with which they returned 
to Cairo and defeated Khalil, who was forced to fly to 
where for a time he concealed himself ; eventually, however, 
he was discen'ered, sent to Alexandria and finally strangled. 
The date of ‘All Bey’s victor)' was 1164 a.h, (.\.d. 1750). and 
after it he was made Sheik al-Balad. In that capacity he exe- 
cuted the murderer of his former master Ibrahim ; but the 
resentment which this act aroused among the beys caused him 
to leave his post and fly to Syria, where he won the friendship 
of the governor of Acre, Zahir b. Omar, who obtained for him 
the goodwill of the Porte and reinstatement in his post as Sheik 
al-Balad. In 1766, after the death of his supporter the grand 


vizier Raghib Pasha, he was again compelled to fly from Egypt 
to Yemen, but in the f()llo^/i^g year he was told that his party at 
('airo was strong enough to permit of his return. Resuming his 
office he raised eighteen of his friends to the rank of bey, among 
thern Ibrahim and Murad, who were afterwards at the head of 
affairs, as well as Mahommed Abu’l-Dhahab, who was closely 
connected with the rest of ‘Ali Bey’s career. He appears to have 
done his utmost to bring Egyptian affairs into order, and by 
very severe measures repres.sed the brigandage of the Bedouins of 
Lower Egypt. He appears to have aspired to found an in- 
dependent monarchy, and to that end endeavoured to disband 
all forces except those which were exclusively under his owm 
control. In 1769 a demand came to ‘All Bey for a force of 12,000 
m(‘n to be employed by the Porte in the Russian war. It was 
suggested, however, at Constantinople that ‘All would employ 
this force when he colletrted it for securing his own independence, 
and a messenger was sent by the Porte to the pa.sha with orders 
for his execution. 'Ali, being apprised by his agents at the 
' metropolis of the despatch of this messenger, ordered him to be 
waylaid and killed ; the d(?spatches were seized and read by *A 1 T 
before an assembly of the beys, who were assured that the order 
for execution applied to all alike, and he urged them to fight for 
their lives. His proposals were received with enthusiasm by 
the beys whom he had created. Egypt was declared independent 
and the pasha given forty-eight hours to quit the country, 
Zahir Pasha of A(tc, to whom was sent official information of the 
step taken hy ‘All Bey, jiromi.scd his aid and kejit his word by 
compelling an army sent by the pasha of Damascus against 
Egypt to retreat. 

The Porte was not able at the time to take active measun?s 
for the suppression of ‘All Jiey, and the latter endeavonrocl to 
consolidate his dominions by sending expeditions against maraud- 
ing tribes, lioth in north and soulh h"gypt, refonning the finance, 
and improving the administration of justice. His son-in-law, 
Abifl-Dhahab, was sent to subject the Hawwarah, who had 
occupied the land between Assuan and Assiut, and a fon'c of 
20,000 was sent to concpier Yemen. An officer named Isma 11 
Bey was sent with 8000 to acquire the ea.stern shore of the Red 
vSea, and one named Hasan Bey to occupy Jidda. In six months 
the greater part of the Aralnan peninsula was subject to ‘All 
Bey, and he apj^oinletl as shrrif of Mec(’a a cousin of his own, 
who bestowed on 'All by an oflicial proclamation the titles 
Sultan of Egypt and Khakan of the Two Seas. Ih* then, in 
virtue of this authorization, struck coins in hi.s own name 
(1185 A. II.) and ordered his name to be mentioned in public 
worship. 

His next move turned out fatally. Ahu’l-Dhahab was sent 
with a force of 30,000 men in the same year (a.d, 1771) to ('onquer 
Syria ; and agents were sent to negotiate alliances with \'cnice 
and Russia. Abii’I-Dhahab’s progress through Palestine and 
Syria was triumphant. Reinforced by ‘All Bey’s ally Zahir, 
he easily took the chief cities, ending with Damascus ; but at 
this point he appears to have entered into secret negotiations 
with the Ik)rte, hy which he undertook to restore Egypt to 
Ottoman suzerainty. He then proceeded to evacuate Syria, 
and marched with all the forces he could collect to Upper Ej^'pt, 
occupying Assiut in April 1772. Having collected some addi- 
tional troops from the Bedouins, he marched on Cairo. Ismfi‘il 
Bey was sent by ‘All Bey with a force of 3000 to check his 
advance ; but at Basatin Ismfi'il with his troops joined Abu*l- 
Dhahab. ‘All Bey intended at first to defend himself so long as 
possible in the citadel at Cairo ; but receiving information to 
the effect that his friend Zahir of Acre ivas still willing to give him 
refuge, he left Cairo for Syria (8th of April 1772), one day before 
the entrance of Abu’l-Dhahab. 

At Acre ‘AH’s fortune seemed to be restored. A Russian 
vessel anchored outside the port, and, in accordance with the 
agreement which he had made with the Russian empire, he was 
supplied with stores and ammunition, and a force of 3000 
Albanians. He sent one of his officers, ‘Ali Bey al-TantftwI, to 
recover the Syrian towns evacuated by Abu'l-Dhahab, and now 
in the possession of the Porte. He himself took Jaffa and Gaza, 
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the former of which he gave to his friend ^ahir of Acre. On the 
ist of Februar}' 1773 received information from Cairo that 
Abu*l*Dhahab had made himself Sheik iil-Bulad, and in that 
capacity was practising unheard-of extortions, which were 
making Eg>'pt with one voice call for the return of 'AU Bey. 
He accordingly started for Fgyjn at the head of an army of 
8000 men, and on the 19th of Aj>ril met the army of AhuM- 
Dhahab at Srdihia. ‘All's forces were successful at the first 
engagement ; but when the battle was renewed two days later 
he was deserted by some of his ofheers, and prevente<l by illness 
an.l wounds from himself taking the conduct of affairs. The 
result was a com])lete defeat for his army, after which he declined 
to leave his tent ; Ive was captured after a brave resistance, and 
taken to Cairo, where he died seven days later. 

After ‘All F>ev's death Egypt became once more a dependency 
of the Porte, governed by Abu’l-Dhahab as Sheik al-Balud with 
the title pasha. He shortly afterwards received permission from 
the Jk)rte to invade Syria, with the view of punishing *Ali Bey's 
supporter Zahir, and left as his depiiti(‘s in Cairo Isma‘Il Bey 
anJ Ibrahim Bey, who, by deserting ‘All at the battle of Sfilihi.M, 
had brought about his downfall. After taking many cities in 
Palestine Abud-Dhahab died, the cause being unknowr^ ; and 
Murad Bey (another of the dc^serters at Salihia) brought his 
force.s back to Egypt (2f)th of May 1775). 

Ismail Bey now became Sheik abBalad,but wjis soon involved 
in a dispute with TbrAhlm and Murad, who after a time siiec'eeded 
in driving Isrna‘Il out of Egypt and establishing a joint rule (as 
Sheik al-Ilalad and Amir ai-Hajj respectively) similar to that i 
which had been tried previously. The two were soon invmh'cd j 
in quarrels, which at one time threatened to break out into open 
war; but this catastrophe was averted, and the joint rule was 
maintained till 1786, when an expedition was sent by the Porte 
to restore Ottoman supremacy in Egypt. Murad B(‘y attempted 
to resist, but was easily defeated ; and he with Ibrahim decided 
to fly to Upper Egypt and await the trend of events. On the 
1st of August 1782 the Turki.sh commander entered Cairo, and, 
after some violent measures had been taken for the restoration 
of order, Isma‘il Bey was again made Sheik al-Balacl and a new 
pasha installed as governor. In January 1791 a terrible plague 
liegan to rage in Cairo and elsewhere in Egypt, to which Isnia il 
Bey and most of his family fell victims. Owing to the need for 
coinjietent rulers Ibrahim and Murad iky were sent for from 
Upper Egypt and resumed their dual government. These two 
persons were still in office when Bonaparte entered Egypt. 

Moslem Authorities , — Arabic Jilcriiture Ixjing cosmopolitan, and 
Arabic authors accustomtjcl to travel from place to j)lacc to collect 
traditions and obtain oral instruction from contrmpurary authorities, 
or else to enjoy the patroiiai^e of Maecenates, the literary history of 
Egypt cannot lie dissoci,atecl from that of the other Moslem countries 
in which Arabic was the chief literary vehicle. Hence the list of 
authors connected witli Egypt, which occupies pages 161-275 of 
SuyuB’s work, IJusn al-niuhCidarah /i akhhuri Misr wal-QUhifuh 
(Cairo, 1321 a.h.)‘, contains the names of persons like Mutanabbi, 
who stayed there for a short time in the service of .some patron ; Abu 
Tainmam, who livefl there before he acquired fame as a poet ; 'Umara 
ol Yemen, who came there at a mature age to spend some years 
ill the service of Fatimite viziers ; each of whom figur(?s in lists of 
authors belonging to some other country also. So long as the centn: 
of the Islamic world was not in Egypt, the best talent was attracted 
elsewhere ; but after the fall of Hagdad. (’airo Ijccaine the chief seat 
of Islamic learning, and this rank, cliiefiy ow’ing to the university of 
Azhar, it has ever since continued to maintain. The following 
composed special histories of F.gypt : Tbii 'Abd al-Hakam, d. 257 
A.H. ; 'Abd al-Rahim b. Yunus, d, 347 ; Mahommed b. Yusuf 
«vl-Kindi, d. somewhat later; llm ZuMcj, d. 387; 'Izz al-.Mulk 
Mahommed al-Mu.sabbihi, d. 420 ; .Mahommed b. Salarnah ab 
QodHi, d. 454; JamM al-clin 'All al'Qiffl, d. 568; Jarnril al-din 
al llalabl, d. 623 ; 'Abd al I.atif al-Baghdadi, d. 629 ; Mahommed b. 
'Abd al-.AzIz aJ-Idrlsl (history of Uptier Egypt), d. 640 ; hi.s son 
Ja'far (history of Cairo), d. 676; Ibn Said, d. 685; Ibridiim b. 
\VaaIf Shah; Ibn al-Mutawwaj, d. 703; Mahoiiiiiied b. DaniTil, 
d. 710 ; Ja'far b. Thalab Kamai al-din al-Adfii’i (history of Upper 
Egypt)* 73 ^ : 'Abd al-Qarun al-Halabi, d. 735 ; Ibn Habib, 
d. 779 ; Ibn Duqmaq, d. 790 ; Ibn TughSn, Shihab al-din al- 
Auhacii, d. 790; Ibn al^Mulaqqin, d. 806; Maqrizi, Taqiyy al-din 
Ahmad, d. 840 ; Ibn Hajar al- AsqalUni, d. 852 ; al-Sakhawi, d. 902 ; 
.\bu’l-Mahiisin b. TaghribirdI, d. 87.1 ; JalM al-din al-Suyuti, d. 91 1 ; 
Ibn Zunbul al-Ramm&l ; Ibn lyfis, d. after 928 ; Mahommed b. 
Abi SurOr, d. after 1017 ; Zain al-din al Karami, d. 1033 ; ‘Abd 


al-Rahman Jabarti. d. aftiT 1236. Ol nuiny of the Mameluke sultans 
I there are special chronicles preserved in various European and 
Oriontiil librariis. The works of many of tin* authors enumerated 
are topographical and biographical as well as purely historical. 

I'o tiu'se there should be added the Suivey of iCgypt, called al- 
tuhfah al sauivvah of Ibn Ji’an, belonging to the time of Kail Bey; 
the lreati.se on the Egynti.in I'onstitution called Zubdat Kashf 
: al-MauuVik, by Khahl al-Zaliiri, ot the .same period ; and the 
eneyelopaedic work on the '.same snbjev t calk'd :>ubh al liis/uh by 
al-(Jak)ashandi, d. 821. 

Araihr ])oetry is in tlie main encomiastic and jiersonal, .iml from 
the beginning of the Oinayyad j)eriod sovereigns and inivetiiors 
i paid poets to ei'l br.ate their achu*\'ements ; (.>1 those ol importance 
; wlio are connected witli Egypt we may mention Nnsaib, enromiast 
! of Alxl al-'Aziz b. Merw.'in, <1. iSf»; tlie greater Nashi' (.Mm I- Abba; 
■ ’.Abdall.'di), d. 2113 ; Ibn TalCitalia, d, 345: Al)n'l - Uaqamaq, 
; encomiast of al-Mt>’izz, tl. 300 ; San' al-DiU ( ‘.Mi b. 'Abd al-WAhid), 
i incomiast of the luitimilt' al /rdur, d. 412; Sanajal al-dauh 
j (Mahomim'd b. al - nasim), (‘lu'omiast of Hrildm; '.Mi b. 'Al»i)rul 
! al Iskandan, encomiast of the vizi«'r .'il-.Xfdal, execiiti’d by Jiali? ; 
Ibn Oairuji.s aMskaiulari, encomiast of the Ayyfibites, d. (*07 ; 
Muhaddliab b. Mamriti, eiiccmiiast of tin* Ayyfibiles, d. (>i6 ; ibn 
Sana' al .Mulk, encomiast ol tlu' .Xyyhbites, d. (>58 ; ibn al-Muiiajjiin, 
il. (»2^>: Ibn Matrfih, encomiast of the .AyyiMules, d. <>54; BaluT al- 
din Xiihair, encomiast of al Salih, < 1 . ; llm 'Aininrir, d. 675; 

al-Mi'mar, d. 740 ; Ibn Nub.it.ili, ( 1 . 76H ; Ibn Abi Jjajalali, d. 776 ; 
Biirlian al-din al-tjiirqi, d. 801 ; Ibii Miikiiiiis, d. Mrq ; Ibn Hijjah 
al Ilamawi, d. 837. I'oelvS distinguished lor st)ecial liiU'S are al- 
Hakim !>. Dani’al, d. (mS, autliui ol the Shadow-play ; and al-Bfi.slrl 
(Mahomim-d 1 *. Said), d. 094, author of the ode in praise of the 
prophet called Bnrdah. Tie* |i(»ets of JCgypt are reckoned with 
those of Syria in tlu* Yafiuiah ol 'J'ha'iilibi ; a special work iij»on 
them was wiitteii by ll>n Ididl allfih (d. 740) ; and a list of jioets of 
the 1 ith century is given by Ivhalilii in his Uaihonat al alibha, 

'I'he needs of the Egyptian court pioduct*d a number of elegant 
letti'i-writers, of whom the most famous were Abd aPKahim b. 
Ali al Bai mnl, ordinarily known as al-Ofti.li al-lTuJil. cl. 59^*, secretary 
of .state to Saladin and other Ayyub.te sultans ; ' liiuul al diii al- 
Isjialu'uii, d. 5i)7, also si'crelary oi stab* anti oKicial chronicli*r ; and 
Ibn '.MmI ab/ahir, d. Chi 2, st*( ri*tary of stall* to Bibars I. and siiceeed 
ing sultans ; he was lollowed l»y his son J‘'a|h al*din, to whom the 
title “ Secri?t writer " was lirst given. 

In the .subject ol law JCgypl boasts that the Imriin Shali’i, ImmdiT 
, ol one of the schooh, n sided at l osirq from 195 till his deatli in 204 ; 
i his system, though ilisplaced for a time by that invented by the 
ITifiinites, and sinci* tlu* Turkish coruiuesl liy the ijanifite system, 
has always been popular in Egypt: in Ayyiibite times it was 
doiiiinunt, whereas in Manu luke tiiiu s all lonr systems wen* officially 
recognized. The eminent jurists who nourished in Moslem Egypt 
form a very length V list. Among the ICgyptian traditionalists the 
most eminent is I )riraf)utnl, d. 385. 

Among Egvfitian mystics the rnost famous as authors are the po<*l 
Ibn al I'ariij,^ d. 632, and Abd al-Wahhab Sharruii, d. 973. Abii'I 
Hasan al-Shadhili (d. c*5r») is i elebniied as tlu* loimd(*r of the Sliadhili 
order ; but there were many others ot note. TJie dirtionary of 
physicians, rompik'd in the 7lh century, enumerates nearly sixty 
men of science w'ho resided in Egypt ; the best-known among them 
I are S.'ud b. Bifriq, Moses Maimoiiiiles and Ibii Baitfir. Of Egyptian 
i misc(!llanec)us writers two of the most celebrated are Ibn I)a(]i(| 
j al-’id, d. 702, and |al/ll al din Suyufi, 

j European Authorities. For the Moslem conquest, A. J. Butler, 

I The Arab Conquest of Effypt (Oxford, 1902) ; for the |.n*riod before the 
I FAtiniites, Wiistenfeld, “ Die Statthalter von Agyplen," in Abhand- 
lunqen der honif'lkhcn (iesellschaft der Wissenscha/ten zu Cottingen, 
vol i. XX. and xxi. ; for the ratimile imriod, Wiistenfeld, “ Geschichte 
der Fatimiden-riialifen," ibid. vols. xxvi. and xxvii. ; for the 
Ayyfibite period, Ibn Kliallikan’s Hiographiial Dutionary, translated 
by M‘(t. de Slane (London, 1842-1871) ; for the Mameluke period, 
Weil, Gcsihiihte der Chalifen, vols. iv. and v. (also called (iesrhichte 
des Abbasident halifats in Agypten), (Stuttgail, i860 1862) ; Sir 
W. Muir, The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt (Ixmdon, 1896) ; 
for the Turkish jieriod, G. Zaidan, History of Modern Egypt (Araluc), 
vol. ii. (Cairo, 1889). See also Maqrizi, Description iopogruphique 
et historique de I'Egypte, translated by Bouriant (Paris, 1895, 

) ; C. H. Becker, Bcitruge zur Geschichte Agyptens (Strassburg, 
1902). (I). S, M.*) 

(9) From the French Occupation to the Rise of Mehemei Ali.- 
'I'he o.sten.sible object of the French expedition to Egypt was to 
reinstate the authority of the Sublime Porte, and suppress the 
Mamelukes ; and in the proclamation printed with the Arabic 
types brought from the Ikopaganda press, and issued shortly 
after the taking of Alexandria, Bonaparte? declared that he 
reverenced the prophet Mahomet and the Koran far more than 
the Mamelukes reverenced either, and argued that all men were 
equal except so far as they were distingui.shed by their intellectual 
and moral excellences, of neither of which the Mamelukes had 
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any prcat share. In future all posts in Egypt were to be open 
to all classes of the inhabitants ; the conduct of affairs was to 
be committed to the men of talent, virtue, and learning ; and 
in proof of the statement that the French were sincere Moslems 
the overthrow of the papal authority in Rome was alleged. 
That there might be no doubt of the friendly feeling of the 
French to the Porte, villages and towns which capitulated to 
the invaders were rcfjuired to hoist the Hags of lioth the Porte 
and the French republic, and in the thanksgiving prescribed 
to the Egyptians for their deliverance from the Mamelukes, 
prayer was to be offered for both the sultan and the French army. 
It does not appear that the proclamation convinced many of the 
Egyptians of the truth of these professions. Alter the battle 
of Ambabah, at which the forces of both Murid Bey and Ihrihim 
Bey were dispersed, the populace readily plundered the houses of 
the beys, and a deputation was sent from al-A/.har to Bonaparte 
to ascertain his intentions ; these proved to be a repetition of 
the terms of his proclamation, and, though the combination of 
loyalty to the French with loyalty to the sultan was unintelligible, 
a good understanding was at first (!stablished between the 
invaders and the Egyptians. A municipal council was estab- 
lished in Cairo, consisting of persons taken from th(; ranks of the 
sheiks, the Mamelukes and the French ; and presently delegates 
from Alexandria and other important towns were added. 'J'his 
coun('il did little more tluui register the decrees of the French 
commander, who continued to excTcise dictatorial power. 1'hc 
destruction of the French fleet at the battle of the 
failure of the French forces sent to Upper 
Egypt (where they reaclu'-d the* first cataract) to olnain 
possession of the person of Murad lit'-v, shook the faith of the 
Egyptians in their invincibility ; and in conse(|uenc(‘ of a series 
of unwelcome innovations the ndations lietwecn con<juerors and 
conquered grew daily more strained, till at last, on ihc oc<.:a.sion 
of the introduction of a house tax, an insurrection liroke out in 
Cairo on the 22nd of October 1798, of whii'h the headquarters 
were in the Moslem university of Azhar. On this occasion the 
Fremch general Dupuy, lieutenant-governor of Cairo, was killed. 
The prompt m(?asures of Bonaparte, aided by the arrival from 
Alexandria of General J. B. Klcber, quickly suppressed this 
rising; but the stabling of the Frenc’h cavalry^ in the mosque 
of Azhar gave great and f)ermanent offence. In consequence of 
this affair, the deliberative council was suppressed, but on the 
25th of December a fresh proclamation was issued, reconstituting 
the two divans whitdi had been created by the I'urks ; the special 
divan was to consist of persons chosen by lot out of 60 govern- 
ment nominees, and was to meet d.iily. The general divan was 
to consist of functionaries, and to meet on emergencies. 

Tn (consequence of despatches which reached Jfonaparte on 
the 3rd of January 1799, announcing the intention of the Porte 
to invade the country with the object of recovering it by force, 
Bonaparte resolved on his Syrian expedition, and appointee! 
governors for Cairo, Alexandria, and l^pper Egypt, to govern 
during his absence. From tluit ill-fated expedition he returned 
at the beginning of June, Advantage had been taken of this 
opportunity Murdd IW and Ibrahim Bey to collect their 
forces and attempt a joint atUick on Cairo, but this Bonaparte 
arrived in time to defeat, and in the last week of July he inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the 'I’lirkish army that had landed at 
Aboukir, aided by the British fl(‘et commanded by Sir .Sidney 
Smith. Shortly after his victory Bonaparte left Egypt, having 
a|>pointe(l KU'dier to govern in his absence, which he informed 
th(* sheiks of Cairo w'as not to last more than three months. 
Kleber himself regarded the condition of the French invaders 
as extremely pariioua, and wrote to inform the French republic 
of the facts. A double expedition shortly after Bonaparte’s 
departure 'was sent by .the Porte for the reco^Try of Eg\'pt, one 
force being despatched by sea to Damictta, while another un<Jer 
Yusuf Pasha took the land route from Damascus by al-Ari.sh 
Over the first some success was won, in consequence of which 
the Turks agreed to a convention (signed January 24, 1800), 
by virtue of which the French were to quit Egypt. The Turkish 
troops advanced to IBilbeis, where they were recei\*ed by the 
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sheiks from Cairo, and the Mamelukes also returned to that 
city from their hiding-places. Before the preparations for the 
departure of the French were completed, orders came to Sir 
Sidney Smith fnmi the British government, forbidding the 
carrying out of the convention unless the French army were 
treated as prisoners of war ; and when these were communicated 
to Klcber he cancelled the orders previously given U) the troops, 
and proceeded to put the country in a state of defence. His 
departure with most of the army to attack the Turks at Mataria 
led to riots in C^airo, in the course of which many Christians were 
slaughtered ; but the national party wctc unable to get possession 
of the citadel, and Kl<^ber, having defeated the Turks, was soon 
able to return to the capital. On the 14th of April he bombarded 
Biilak, and proceeded to bombard Cairo itself, which was taken 
the following night. Order was soon restored, and a fine of 
twelve million francs imposed on the rioters. Murad B(^y 
sought an interview with Kleiber and succeeded in obtaining 
from him the government of Upper Egypt. He died shortly 
afterwards and was succeeded by Osman 13 ey al-Bardisi. 

On the 14th of June Klcber was assassinated by a fanatic 
named Suleiman of Alepjx), said to have been incited to the deed 
by a Janissary refugeci at Jerusalem, who had brought letters 
to the slajiks of the Azhar, who, however, refus(*d to gi\ e him 
any encouragement. Three of thescj, nevertheless, were executed 
by the French as acc(‘ssories before the fact, and the assassin 
himself was impaled, alter torture, in spite of a promise of pardon 
liavingbeen made to him on condition of his naming his associates, 
'J'lie command of the army then devolved on General J. V. 
(Baron de) Mcnou (j 750-1810), a man who had professed Islam, 
and who (mdetavoured to conciliat-c the Moslem poi)ulation by 
various measures, such as excluding all Christians (with the 
exc(‘])ti()n of one Frenchman) from the divan, replacing the Ckipls 
who were in government service by Moslems, and subjecting 
French residents to taxes. Whatever popularity might have 
been gained by these measures was counteracted by his declara- 
tion of a Frencli protectorate over Egypt, which was to count 
as a PYcnch colony. 

In the first weeks of March 1801 the English, under .Sir R. 
Abcrcromby, effected a landing at Aboukir, and proceeded to 
invest Alexandria, where on the 21st they were attacked 
by Mcnou ; the French were repulsed, but the English 
conmiander was mortally wounded in the action. On non. 
the 25th fresh reinforcements arrived under Husain, 
the Kapudan Pasha, or high admiral ; and a combined English 
and Turkish force wa-s sent to take Rosetta. On tlie 30th of 
May, General A. D. Belliard, who had l>ccn left in charge at 
Cairo, was assailed on two sides by the British forces under 
(leneral John llely Hutchinson (afterwards 2nd earl of Donough- 
more), and the Turkish under Yusuf Pasha ; after negotiations 
Belliard agreed to evacuate Cairo and to sail with his 13,734 
troops to France. On the 30th of August, Mcnou at Alexandria 
was compelled to accept similar conditions, and his force of 
T 0,000 left for Europe in September. 'I’his was the termination 
of the French occupation of Egypt, of which the chief permancMit 
monument was the Description de ViHgypte, compiled by the 
French savants who acjcompanied the expedition. Further 
than this, “ it brought to the attention of a few men in Egypt 
a keen sense of the great advantage of an orderly government, 
and a warm appreciation of the advance that science and learning 
had made in Europe (Hajji Browne, Bonaparte in Egypt and 
the Egyptians of to-day ^ 1907, p, 268). 

Soon after the evacuation of Eg}’^pt by the French, the country 
became the scene of more severe troubles, in consequence of the 
attempts of the Turks to destroy the power of the M«amelukcs. 
In defiance of promises to the British government, orders were 
transmitted from Constantinople to Husain Pasha, the Turkish 
high admiral, to ensnare and put to death the principal beys. 
Invited to an entertainment, tliey were, according to the 
Egyptian contemporary historian al-Jabarti, attacked on board 
the flag-ship ; Sir Robert Wilson and M. F. Mengin, however, 
state that they were fired on^in open boats, in the Bay of Aboukir. 
They offered an heroic resistance, but were overpowered, and 
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some killed, some made prisoners ; among the last was Osman 
Bey al-BardisI, who was severely V'oundcd. General Hutchinson , 
BritiMh, informed of this treachery, immediately assumed 
TurkMMttd threatening measures against the Turks, and in 
consequence the killed, wounded and prisoners were 
/iiAm. given up to him. At tlu? same time Yusuf i^islui 
arrested all the beys in Cairo, but was shortly compielled by the 
British to release them. Such was the beginning of the disastrous 
struggle l)etween the Mamelukes and the Turks. 

Mahommed Khosrev was tlie first Turkish governor of Egypt 
after the expulsion of the French. The form of govermnent, 
however, was not the same as that before the French invasion, 
for the Mamelukes were not reinstated. The pasha, and through 
him tlie sultan, endeavoured on se^’eral occasions either to 
ensnare them or to beguile them into submission ; but 
these efforts failing, Mahommed Khosrev took the field, and a 
Turkish detachment 7000 strong was despatched iigainst them 
to J^fimanhur, whither they had descended from Upper Egypt, 
and was defeated by a small force under al-AJfl ; or, as Mengin 
says, by 800 men commanded by al-Bardisi, when al-AIfi had 
left lh(j field, 'riieir ammunition and guns hdl into the hands 
of the Mamelukes. 

In March 1803 the British evacuated Alexandria, and Ma- 
hommed Bey al-Alfi accompanied thcjm to England to consult 
respecting the means to be adopted for res tori tig the fornuT 
power of the Mamelukes, who meanwliile took Minia and inter- 
rupted communication between Upper and I^ower ICgypt. About 
six weeks after, the Arnaut (or Albanian) soldiers in the service 
of Khosrev tumultuously demanded their pay, and surrounded 
the house of the defterdar (or finance minister), who in vain 
appealed to the pasha to satisfy their claims, 'ilie latter opened 
fire from the artillery of his palace on the insurgent soldiery in 
the house of the defterdar, across Llie Ezbekia. 'fhe citizens ol 
(Jairo, accustomed to such occurrence's, imm(?diatcly closed their 
sliops, and ever)- man who possessed any weapon armed himself. 
The tiiinulL continued all the da>’, and the next morning a body 
of troops sent out by the piisha failed to (luell it. Tahir, the 
commander of tlie fdlianians, then rejiain.'d to the citadel, gained 
admittance through an embrasure, and, liaving obtained posses- 
sion of it, began to cannonade tlie |)asha ov(?r the roofs of the 
inters^ening houses, and then (h?s<'.ended with guns to the E/bekia 
and laid close sicige to the palace. Oti the following day 
Mahommed Khosrev made good his escape, with his wtanen 
and serv'ants and In’s regular troops, and fled to Dainictta by 
the river. This revolt marks the licginning in Egypt of the 
breach between the Allianians and Turks, which ultimately Jed 
to the expulsion of the latter, and of the rise to power of the 
Albanian Mehcmct Ali (<7.7'.), who was destined to rule the country 
for nearly forty years and be the cause of serious European 
complications. 

laliir Pasha assumed the government, but In twenty-three 
days he met with Ids death from exactly the same cause as that 
of the overthrow of his predecessor. He refused the 
mpptar^ pay of certain of the Turkish troops, and was immedi- 
ancfi of ately assassinated. A desperate conflict ensued between 

Mebemct iVlliuTnans and Turks ; and the palace was set on 
fire and jdundered. The masters of Egypt were ikav 
split into these two factions, animated with the fiercest animosity 
against each other. Mehemet Ali, then in command of an 
Albanian regiment, became the head of the former, l)ut his party 
was the weaker, and he therefore entered into an alliancxj with 
the Mameluke leaders Ibrahim Bey and ’Osman B(;y al-Bardisi. 

A certain Ahmed Pasha, who w'as about to proceed to a province 
in Arabia, of which he had been appointed governor, was raised 
to the important post of ])asha of Egypt, through the influence 
of the Turks and the favour of the sheiks ; but Mehemet Ali, 
who with Ids Albanians held the citadel, refused to assent to 
their choice ; the Mamelukes moved over from El-Giza, whither 
they had been invited by Tahir Pasha, and Ahmed Pasha betook 
himself to the mosque of al-^hir, which the French had con- 
verted into a fortress. He was compelled to surrender by the 
Albanians ; the two chiefs of the Turks who killed Tahir Pasha 
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were taken with him and put to death, and he himself was de- 
taine<l a prisoner. In consecjuenc'c of the alliance between 
Mehemet AU and al-Bardisi, the All>anians gave th(' citadel ovt r 
to tlie Mamelukes ; and scam after, these allies mart'hod against 
Khosrev Pa,sha, who having In'en joined by a considerable bod)- 
of Turks, and Iwing in possession of Damietta, was enabled to 
offer an obstinate resistance. .After much loss both sides, 
he was taken ])risoner and brought to C airo ; but he was treatt'd 
with respect. The victorious soldier)^ sacked the town of 
Damietta, atul were guilty of tlic barUirities usual with them on 
such occasions. 

A few days later, Ali Pasha Ja/.^irli landed at Alexandria 
with an imperial firman ronslituLing him pasha of Ij'gypt, and 
threatened the boys, who now were virtual nuusti;rs of I j»pi:r 
Egypt, as well as of the capital anti nearly the whole of J.ower 
l^gypt. Mehemet Ali and al-BardlsI ihendore descended to 
Koselta, which had fallen into the hands t>f a brother of Ali 
Pasha, and having captured the town upr! its eomrnander, ul- 
Bardlsi puq)Osed to proceed against Alexandria ; but the troops 
demanded arrears of pay which it was not in liis ])owcr to give, 
and the pasha had cut the dyk(‘ between the lakes of Alxiukir 
and Mareotis, thus rendtTing the ui^proach to Alc'xandria more 
difficult. Al'BardisI and AleltemeL .Ali thendore returned to 
Cairo. 'J'lu* Ironhles of ICgypL were now iiuneased by an in- 
suHicicmt inundation, and great scandty prevailed, aggravated 
by the taxation to which tl\e lieys were compelled to resort in 
order to pay the troops ; wliile inurdc.T anil nipine ])revailed 
in the capital, the riotous soldiery Ix-iiig under little or no 
control. Mcanwhik', Ali Pasha, who had been belmving with 
violence towards the Franks in Alexandria, received a hatt-i- 
shenj from the sultan, w'hu.h he sent liy his secretary to t’airo. 
Jt announced that tlur beys should live peaceably in I’igypt, with 
an annual pension each of lifleen purses (a “ purse ” -•‘500 
piastres) and other privileges, but that tin* government should 
i>e in the hands ol the j)asha. do this the lujys assented, 
hut with considerable inisgi\’ings ; for they liacl intercepted 
letters from Ali to the All)aniaiis, endeavouring to alienate them 
from their side to his own. Deceptive answers were returned 
to these, and Ali was induc(‘d by them to advance 
towards (!iuro at the head of 3000 men. The forces 
of the bc‘ys, with the Albanians, encani))ed near 
at Slialiikan, and he fell back on a place called Zuleyla. 

They next seized his boats conveying soldiers, servants, and his 
ammunition and liaggage ; and, following liiiii, they demanded 
wherefore he brought with him so numerous a body of men, in 
opposition to usage and to their jirevious warning. Finding 
they would not allow liis troops to advance, forbidden himself 
to retreat with lliem to Alexandria, and being surrounded by 
the enemy, he w(mld have hazarded a battle, but his men refuscid 
to fight, lie therefore went to the camp ol the beys, and his 
army was compelled to retire to Syria. Jn the hands of the beys 
Ali J-^asha again attempted treachery. A horseman was seen to 
leave his lent one night at full gallop ; he was iJic bearer of a 
letter to Osman Bey Hasan, the governor of Kine. 'I'liis offenxl 
a fair pretext to the Mamelukes to rid tliemscives of a man 
proved to be a perfidious tyrant. He was sent iind(?r a guard 
of forty-five men towards the Syrian frontier ; arul about a 
week afUrr, iKrws was received thul in a skirmish with some of 
his own .s(;kliers he had fallen mortally wounded. 

Tlie death of Ali Pasha produced only temporary tranquillity; 
in a few days (Feijruary j 3 , 1804) the return of Mahommed Bey 
al-.Alfi (called the (Jn^at) from England was the signal for fresh 
disturbances, which, by .sjditting the Mamelukes into two parlies, 
accelerated their final overthrow. An ancient jealousy existed 
between al-Alfi and the other most powerful bey, al-liardisi, 
The latter wa.s now supreme among the Mamelukes, and this 
fact con.sid(frably heightened their old enmity. While the guns 
of the citadel, those at Old Cairo, and even those of the palace 
of al- Bardlsi, were thrice fired in honour of al-Alfl, preparations 
were immediately begun to oppose him. His partisans were 
collected opposite Cairo, and aJ-Alff the Less held (riza ; but 
treachery w'as among them ; Husain Bey (a relative of al-AifI) 
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was assassinated by emissaries of al-Bardisi, and Mchcmct Ali, 
with his Albanians, gained possession of (Jiza, which was, as 
usual, given over to the troops to pillage. In the meanwhile 
al-Alfj the Great emlmrked at Rosetta, and not apprehending 
opposition, was on his way to Cairo, when a little south of the 
town of Manuf he encountered a party of Albanians, and with 
<lif]i(^ulty made his escape, lie gained the eastern branch of the 
Nile, but the river had become dangerous, and he fled to the 
desert. Thertj he had several hairbreadth escapes, and at last 
secreted himself among a tribe of Arabs at Kas al-Wadi. A 
change in the fortune of al-Bardisi, however, favoured his plans 
for the future. That chief, in order to satisfy the demands of 
the Albanians for th(?ir f)ay, gave orders to levy heavy contri- 
butions from the citizens of C!airo ; and this new oppression 
roused them to rebellion. Hie Albanians, alarmed for their 
safety, assured the populace that they would not allow the order 
to be executed ; and Mehemet Ali himself caused a proclamation 
to be made to that effect. Thus the Albanians became the 
favourites of the pcojile, and look advantage of their oppor- 
tunity. Three days later (March 1 2th, 1 804) they beset the house 
of the aged Ibrahim Bey, and that of al-Bardisi, both of whom 
effected their csca])e with difliculty. The Mamelukes in the 
citadel direc’tcd a fire of shot and shell on the houses of the 
Albanians which were situated in the Kzbckla; but, on hearing 
of the flight of their chiefs, they evacuated the place ; and 
Mehemet Ali, on gaining possession of it, once more proclaimed 
Mahomrned Khosrev pasha of Kgyi)t. For one day and a half 
he enjoyed the title ; the friends of the late Tahir Pasha then 
accomplished his second degradation,^ and Cairo was again the 
scene of terrible enormities, the Albanians revelling in the houses 
of the Mameluke chiefs, whose hareems met with no mercy at 
their hands. These events were the signal for the reappearance 
of al-Ain. 

I’he Albanians now invited Ahmed Pasha Khorshid to assume 
the reins of government, and he without delay proceeded from 
Alexandria to Cairo. The forces of the partisans of al-Bardlsi 
were ravaging the country a few miles south of the capital and 
interce])ting the supplies of corn by the river ; a little later they 
passed to the north of Cairo and successively took Bilbeis and 
Kalyub, plundering the villages, destroying the crops, and 
slaughtering the herds of the inhabitants. Cairo was itself in 
a state of tumult, suffering severely from a scarcity of grain, and 
the hea\'y exactions of the pasha to meet the demands of his 
turbulent troops, at that time augmented by a Turkish detach- 
ment. The shops were closed, and the unfortunate people 
assembled in great crowds, crying Ya Latif ! Ya Latif I (“ O 
Gracious [God] ! Al-Alfi and Osman Bey Hasan had profe.ssed 
allegiance to the pasha ; but they soon after declared against 
him, and they were now approaching from the south; and 
having repulsed Mehemet Ali, they took the two fortresses of 
Tura. These Mehemet Ali speedily retook by night with 4000 
infantrv’ and cavalry ; but the enterprise was only partially 
successful. On the following day the other Mamelukes north 
of the metropolis actually penetrated into the suburbs ; but a 
few days later were defeated in a battle fought at Shubra, wdth 
heavy loss on both sides. This reverse in a measure united the 
two great Mameluke parties, though their chiefs remained at 
enmity. Al-BardisI passed to the south of Cairo, and the Mame- 
lukes gradually retreated towards Upper Egypt. Thither the 
pasha despatched three successive expeditions (one of which was 
commanded by Mehemet Ali), and many battles were fought, 
but without decisive result. 

At this period another calamity befell Egypt ; about 3000 
DcKs (Kurdish troops) arrived in Cairo from Syria. These troops 
had been sent for by Khorshid in order to strengthen himself 
against the Albanians ; and the events of this portion of the 
history afford sad proof of their ferocity and brutal enormities, 

^ Khosrev Pasha afterwards filled several of the highest offices at 
Constantinople. He died on the 1st of February 1855. He was a 
bigot of the old school, strongly opposed to the influences of Western 
civilization, and consequently to the assistance of France and Great 
Britain in the Crimean War, 
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in which they far exceeded the ordinary Turkish soldiers and 
even the Albanians. Their arrival immediately recalled Mchemcl 
Ali and his party from the war, and instead of aiding Khorshid 
was the proximate cause of his overthrow. 

Cairo was ripe for revolt ; the pasha was hated for his tyranny 
and extortion, and execrated for the deeds of his troops, especi- 
ally those of the Delis : the sheiks enjoined the people to close 
their shops, and the soldiers clamoured for pay. At this juncture 
a firman arrived from Constantinople confcjiring on Mehemet 
Ali the pashalic of Jedda ; but the occurrences of a few days 
raised him to that of ligypt. 

On the J2th of Safar 1220 (May 12th, 1805) the sheiks, with 
an immense conrour.se of the inhabitants, assembled in the house 
of the ka(Ji ; and the ulema, amid the prayers and 
cries cf the people, wrote a full statement of the heavy between 
wrongs which they had endunid under the administra- KborMtid 
tion of the pasha. The ulema, in answer, were desired 
to go to the citadel ; but they were apprised of 
treachery ; and on the following day, having held 
another council at the house of th(! kadi, they protx‘eded to 
Mehemet Ali and informed him that the people would no longer 
submit to Khorshid. “ 'I'hen whom will ye have ? ’’ said lie. 
“ We will have iliee/* they replied, “ to govern us according to 
the laws ; for wc sec in thy countenance thnt thou art possessed 
of justice and goodness.** Mehemet Ali seemed to hesitate, and 
then complied, and was at once invested. On this, a bloody 
struggle Ijegan between the two pashas. Khorshid, being 
informed of the insurrection, immediately prepared to stand a 
siege in the citadel. Two chiefs of the Albanians joined his 
party, but many of his soldiers deserted. Mehemet Ali’s great 
strength lay in the devotion of the citizens of Cairo, who looked 
on him as a deliverer from their afflictions ; and great numbers 
armed themselves, advi.sing constantly with Mchcmct Ali, 
having the sayyid Omar and the .sheiks at their head, and 
guarding the town at night. On tlie 19th of the same month 
Mehemet Ali began to besiege Khorshid. After the siege had 
continued many days, Kliorshid gave orders to cannonacle and 
bombard the town ; and for six days his commands were executed 
with little interruption, the citadel itself also lying between two 
fires. Mehemet Ali’s position at this time was very critical : 
his troops became mutinous for their pay ; the siUhdflr, who 
had commanded one of the expeditions against the Mamelukes, 
advanced to the relief of Khorshid ; and the latter ordered the 
Delis to march to his assistance. The firing ceased on the 
Friday, but began again on the eve of Saturday and lasted until 
the next Friday. On the day following (May 28th) news came 
of the arri>'al at Alexandria of a messenger from Constantinople. 
The ensuing night in Cairo presented a curious spectacle ; many 
of the inhai)itants, believing that this envoy would put an end 
to their miseries, fired off their weajions as they paraded the 
streets with bands of music. The silflhdflr, imagining the noise 
to be a fray, marched in haste towards the citadel, while its 
garrison sallied forth and began throwing up entrenchments 
in the quarter of Arab al-Yesar, but were repulsed by the armed 
inhabitants and the soldiers stationed there ; and during all this 
time the cannonade and bombardment from the citadel, and on it 
from the batteries on the hill, continued unabated. 

The envoy brought a firmfln confirming Mehemet Ali and 
ordering Khorshid to go to Alexandria, there to await further 
orders ; but this he refused to do, on the ground that 
he had been appointed by a hatH-shcrlf. The firing ah 
ceased on the following day, but the troubles of the granted 
people were rather increased than assuaged ; murders 
and robberies were daily committed by the soldier}', ^ 
the shops were all shut and some of the streets barricaded. While 
these scenes were being enacted, al-Alfi was besieging Damanhur, 
and the other beys were returning towards Cairo, Khorshid 
having called them to his assistance ; but Mehemet Ali forced 
them to retreat. 

Soon after this, a squadron under the command of the Turkish 
high admiral arrived in Aboukir Bay, with despatches confirming 
the firmSn brought by the former envoy, and authorizing 
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Alchemet Ali to continue to discharge the functions of governor. 
Khorshid at first refused to yield ; but at length, on condition 
that his troops should be paid, he evacuated the citadel and 
embarked for Rosetta. 

Mehemet Ali now possessed the title of Governor of Egypt, 
but beyond the walls of C’airo his authority was everywhere 
disputed by the beys, who were joined by the army of the 
silahd3,r of Khorshid ; and many Albanians deserted from his 
ranks. To replenish his empty coffers he was also comi>encd to 
levy exactions, principally from the Copts. An attempt was 
made to ensnare certain of the beys, who were encamped north 
of Cairo. On the 17th of August 1805 the dam of the canal of 
Cairo was to be cut, and some chiefs of Mehemet Ali’s party 
wrote, informing them that he would go forth early on that 
morning with most of his troops to witness the ceremony, inviting 
them to enter and seize the city , and, to deceive them, stipulating 
for a certain sum of money as a reward. The dam, however, 
was cut early in the preceding night, without any ceremony. 
On the following morning, these beys, with their Mamelukes, 
a very num«‘roiis body, broke open the gate of the suburb 
al-Husainia, and gained admittance into the city from the north, 
til rough the gate call(‘d Hab cl-Kutuh. They marched along the 
principnl street for some distance, with kettle-drums behind each 
compan\% and W'cre reci'ived with apparent joy by the citizens. 
At th(^ mosque called the Ashrafia they separated, one party 
proceeding to the Azhar and the houses of certain sheiks, and 
the other continuing along the main street, and through the 
gate calle<l Hah Zuwela, where they turned up towards the 
cita<lel. Here they were fired on by s()m<j soldiers from the 
houses ; aud with this signal a terrible massacre began. Falling 
back towards their companions, they found the bye-streets 
closed ; and in that part of the main thoroughfare called Hainal- 
Knsrain Huy were suddenly phu’ccl between tw'o fires, 'riius 
shut up in a narrow street, some sought n.'fuge in the ('ollegiate 
mosque Harkukia, while the remainder fouglit their way through 
their enerni(‘s and esciiped over tlie city-wall with the loss (»f 
their horses. 'I’wo Mamelukes had in the meantime succeeded, 
by great exertions, in giving the alarm to their comrades in the 
quarter of the Aziiar, who escap<'d by the eastern gate called 
Hal) al-Ghoraib. A horrible fate awaited tliosc who had shut 
themselves up in the Harkukia. Having beggiul for quart(!r 
Hrat suiTcndered, they wore immediately stripped nearly 

mmsaacre naked, and about fifty were slaughtered on tlie spot : 
ofiht and aliout the same number were dragged away, with 

hik 7 a~ every brutal aggravation of tlieir pitiful condition, to 

Mehemet Ali. Among them wctc four lieys, one of 
whom, driven to madness by Mehemet Ali’s mockery, asked for 
a drink of water ; his hands were untied lluit he might take the 
bottle, but he snatched a dagger from one of the soldiers, rushed 
at the pasha, and fell covered with wounds. The wretched 
captives were then chained and left in the court of the pasha’s 
house ; and on tlie following morning the heads of their com- 
rades who had pierished the day before were skinned and stuffed 
with straw before their eyes. One bey and two otliers paid their 
ransom and were released ; the rest, without exception, were 
tortured and put to death in the course of the ensuing night. 
Eighty-three heads (many of them those of Frenchmen and 
Albanians) were stuffed and sent to Constantinople, with a 
boast that the Mameluke chiefs were utterly destroyed. 'I'hus 
ended Mehemet All’s first massacre of his too confiding enemies. 

The beys, after this, appear to have d«jspaired of regaining 
their ascendancy ; most of them retreated to Upper Egypt, 
and an attempt at compromise failed. Al-AIH offered his sub- 
mission on the condition of the cession of the Fayum and other 
provinces ; but this was refused, and that chief gained two 
successive victories over the pasha’s troops, many of whom 
deserted to him. 

At length, in consequence of the remonstrances of the English, 
and a promise made by al-Alfi of 1 500 purses, the Porte consented 
to reinstate the twenty-four beys and to place al-Alfl at their 
head ; but this measure met with the opposition of Mehemet Ali 
and the determined resistance of the majority of the Mamelukes, 
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who, rather than have al-Alfi at their head, preferred their 
present condition ; for the tMunity of al-Hardlsi had not subsided, 
and he commanded tlie voice of most of the other beys. In 
pursuance of the above |)lan, a squadron under .Salih I^aslia, 
shortly before appointed high admiral, arrived at Alexandria 
on the ist of July iSoO with ;^ooo regular troops and a successor 
to Mehemet Ali, who was to rt‘cei\c the pashalik of Salonica. 
This wily chief professed his willingness to obey the commands 
of the Porte, but stated that his troops, to whom he owed a 
vast sum of money, opposed his departure. He induced the 
ulema to sign a letter, pra) ing the sultan to revoke tlie command 
for reinstating the beys, persuaded the chiefs of the Albanian 
troops to swear allegiance to him, and sent 2000 purses con- 
tributed by them to (\mstantinople. Al-Alll was at that lime 
besieging llamanliur, and he gained a signal victory over the 
pasha’s troops ; but the dissensions of the beys destroyed their 
last chance of a return to power. Al-Alll and his partisans were 
unable to pay the sum promised to the Porte ; Salih Pasha 
received plenipotentiary powers from ('onstantinopic, in con- 
se(|uence of the letter from the ulema ; and, on the condition 
of Mehemet Ali’s paying 4000 purses to the Porte, it was decided 
that he should continue in his post, and the reinstatement of 
the beys was abandoned. Fortune continued to favour the 
pasha. Jn the following month aUHardisI died, aged forly-cight 
years ; and soon after, a scanaty of provisions exi'itetl llu^ troops 
of al-Ain to revolt. That bey very reluctantly rais(‘d the siege 
I of Dainanhur, being in daily expectation of the arrival of an 
I English army ; and at the, village of Shubra-ment he was 
! attacked by a suddifn illness, un<I (lied on the ^^oth of January 
: 1S07, at the age of fifty-five. 'J'luis was thi; paslia relii'ved of 
his two most formidable enemies ; and shortly after he d(tfi^ated 
Sluihin Hey, with the loss to the latter of his artilhTy and l)aggage 
and 300 men killed or takim prisoners. 

On the 17th of March 1807 a Hritish fieet ajipearcd off Alex- 
andria, having on board nearly 5000 troops, undi‘r tin? command 
of General A. Mackenzie hraser ; and the plac(!,,7j^^ 
being disaffected towards MehenKtt Ali, opened its lirUiBh 
gales to iliem. Here tliey first heard of i\\v. death expemum 
(jf al-Alfi, upon whose co-operation they had founded 
their chief hopes of siie.ci’ss ; and thiiy inunediatcly dc'spalehed 
messengers to his successor and to llu* other bc^ys, iiu il ing them 
to Alexandria. 'I’he Hritish resi(icnt. Major Missel t, having repre- 
sented lhcrmi)ortance of taking Koscila and Kahinani(‘li,tosi;cnre 
.supplies for Alexandria, General Fraser, with the com iirrence 
of the admiral, Sir John Duckworth, detached llie 31SL regiment 
mid the Chasseurs Hritanni(|ues, utxomiianied by somt; field 
artillery under Major-General WauchoiMi and Hrigadier-General 
Meade, on this servi(?e ; and these troops entered KosiJtla 
without encountering any oj^x^sition ; but as soon as they 
had dispersed among the narrow streets, the garrison opemtd a 
deadly fire on them from the latticed windows and the roofs of 
the houses. They effecltid a nd.real on Aboukir and AlexiUidria, 
after a very heavy loss of 185 killcrd and 281 wounded, General 
Wauchope and three officers being among the ffjrmer, and General 
Meade and nineteen officers among the latter. 'FIk! heads of 
the .slain were fixed on stakes on each side of the road crossing 
the Ivzbekia in Clairo. 

Mehemet Ali, meanwhile, was conducting an expedition 
against the beys in Upper Jvgypt, and he had defeated th(;iri 
near Assiut, when he heard of the arrival of the Hritish. In 
great alarm lest the beys should join them, esfieeiully as they 
were far north of his position, lie immediately sent messengers 
to his rivals, promising to comply with all their demands 
if they should join in expelling the invaders ; and this proposal 
being agreed to, both armies marched towards Cairo on opposite 
sides of the river. 

To return to the unfortunate P»ritish ex[)eclition. The posses- 
sion of Rosetta being deemed indispensable, Hrigadicr-Gcnerals 
Sir William Stewart and Oswald were despatched thither with 
2500 men. For thirteen days a cannonade of the town was 
continued without effect; and on the 20th of April, news 
having come in from the advanced guard at Hamad of large 
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reinforcements to the besieged, General Stewart was compelled 
to retreat ; and a dragoon was despatched to Lieutenant-colonel 
Maclcod, commanding at Hamad, with ord<;rs to fall back. 
The messenger, however, was unable to penetrate to the spot ; 
and the advanced guard, consisting of a detachment of the 3Tst, 
two companies of the 7Sth, one of the 35th, and Do Roll’s 
regiment, with a picquet of dragoons, the whole mustering 
733 men, was surrounded, and, after a gallant resistance, the 
survivws, who had expcnd(‘d all their arnmuniti<m, became 
prisoners of war. General Stewart regained Alexandria with the 
remainder of his forc(!, having lost, in killed, wounded and 
missing, nearly 900 men. Some hundreds of llritish heads 
were now exposed on stakes in Cairo, and tiie prisoners were 
marched between these mutilated remains of their countrymen. 

I’he bey.s l:)cca?ne dividt'd in their wishes, one party being 
desirous of co-openiling with the flritish, tlic other with the 
pasha. 'J'hcse (lelays proved ruinous to their cause ; and 
General J'raser, (](\sy)airiTig of their assistance, evacuated Alex- 
andria on th(j 14th of September. hVoni that date to the spring 
of j8rT the beys from time to time relinquished certain of their 
detruiTids ; th(j pasha on Ins part granted them what b(;fore had 
beem williheld ; tlie j)rovince of the luiyum, and part of those 
of Giza and lioni-Suef, were cedt'd to Shahin ; and a great 
portion of the Sa*id, on the condition of paying the hind-tax, 
to the others. Many of them took up their al)od(‘ in Cairo, but 
tran(|uillity was not s(xnired ; scvciral times they met the pasha’s 
f()r(x?s in Imttle and once gained a signal victory. Karly in the 
year t8ij, the preparations for an ex])cdition against the Wah- 
luibls in Arabia being comydete, all the Mameluke i)cys then in 
Cairo were invited to the (cremoriy of investing Mcdiernet Ali’s 
favourite son, Tusiin, with a yielissc and the command of the 
army. As on the fomier occasion, the unfortunate Mamelukes 
f(dl into the snare. On the jst of Mareh, Shahm Jley and the 
other rhi(*fs (one only exceptcrl) reyiaired with their retinues to 
the citach*!, and were courteously received by tlu! yiasha. Having 
taken cofTec, they formed in jiroression, and, preceded and 
followed by the pasha’s troops, slowly descended the steey) and 
narrow road leading to the groat gate of the cilaclcl ; but as 
soon as the Mamelukes arrived at th(j gate it was suddenly 
closed b(*fore them. The last of tliose to Ic^ave before the gate 
^vas shut were Albanians under Sfilih Kush. To these troops 
their chi<*f now mad(^ known the jiaslia’s orders to massacre 
all the Mamelukes within the eiladcl ; therefore, having returned 
FittMi f^idned tht; summits of the walls 

muMaere ^^nd houses that liern in the road in which the Mame- 
otthe hikes were confined, and some stationed themselves 

uy)()ii the eminences of the rock through which that 
road is yiartly cut. Thus sticurely pku^ed, they began 
a heavy fire on their \'ictims ; and immt'diatoly the troops who 
closed the y)roression, and who had th<? ad\antage of higher 
ground, followed their example. Of the betrayed chiefs, many 
were laid low in a few moments ; some, dismounting, and 
throwing olT their outer robes, vainly souglU, sword in hand, to 
return, and escape by some other gale. The few' who regained 
the summit of the citadel exy)ericn(’(*(l the same fate as the rest, 
for no quarter w'as given. Four hundred and seventy Mamelukes 
entered the citadel ; and of th(‘se \ery few, if any, escaped. 
One of these is said to ha^•e Viccn a bey. According to some, 
he leapt his horse from the ramyiarts, and alighted uninjured, 
though the horse was killed by thcj fall ; others say that he was 
prevented from joining his comrades, and disco v'ered the treachery 
while waiting without the gate. He fled and made his way to 
Syria. This massacre was the signal for an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the Mamelukes througliout l^gypt, orders to this 
effect being transmitted to every governor ; and in Ciiiro itself 
the houses of the beys were given over to the .soldiery. During 
the two following days the pasha and his son Tusun rode about 
the streets and tried to stop the atrocities ; but order w'as not 
restored until 500 houses had been completely pillaged. The 
heads of the beys were sent to Coastantinople. 

A remnant of the Mamelukes fled to Nubia, and a tranquillity 
was restored to Egj'pt to which it had long been unaccustomed. 


In the year following the massacre the unfortunate exiles w'ere 
attacked l)y Ibrahim Ptusha, the eldest son of Mehemet Ali, in 
the fortified tow'n of Ibrim, in N ubia. Here the wantof provisions 
forr(jd them to evacuate the jilacc ; a few w'ho surrendered 
were bcjheaded, and the re.st went farther south and built the 
town of New Dongola (cornxitly Dunkulah), where the venerable 
Ibrahim Bey died in 1816, at the age of eighty. As their numbers 
thinned, they endeavoured to maintain their little power by 
training some hundreds of blacks ; but again, on the approach of 
Tsmail, another .son of the pasha of Eg\'pt, sent with an army in 
1820 to subdue Nubia and Sennar, some returned to Egypt and 
settled in Cairo, while the rest, amounting to alioiit 100 persons, 
fled in dispersed partiits to the countries adjneumt to Sennar. 

See A. A. Palon, Hislory of the Ef>\ptian Revolution (2 vols., and 
cd., enlarged 1870) ; and French Rkvolctionahy Wars. 

(E. S. F. ; S. L.-J>. ; D. S. M.*) 

3. Modern Tlislory, 

(j) Rule of Mehemet Alt. — Alehemet Ali was now undisputed 
master of Egypt, and his efforts hcnci?f()rtli were directed prim- 
arily to the maintenance of his practical independence. The 
suzerainty of the sultan he acknowledged, and at the ^‘iterated 
commands of the J^irtc he desi)atcJied in i8ji an army of 8000 
men, including 2000 horse, iiiukir the command of his son Tusun, 
a youth of sixteen, against the Wahhabis (r/.?'.). After a succi‘ss- 
ful advance, this force met with a serious repulse at the pass 
of Jedeida, near Safra, and retrea1.(‘d to W-mbo’ (Vambu). Jn 
the following year Tusun, liaving rec(M\*e(l rcinfonrements, again 
assumed the offensive, and captured McflJiui after a [irolonged 
siege. 11 c next took Jidda anti Alccca, defeating the Wahhabis 
Ixyond the latter plact^ and capturing tlieir general. But some 
mishaps followed, and M(?hemet Ali, wlio had determined to 
conduct the war in person, left JOgypt for that purpose in the 
summer of 1813. in Arabia he encountered serious obstacles 
from the nature of the country and the harassing mode of 
warfare adopted by his adversaries. His arms mvX 
with various fortunes ; but on the whole liis forces 
proved superior to those of the enemy. He disposed 
and exiled the sharif of Mecca, and after the death of the W aJihaln 
leader Sand IT. he concluded in 1S15 a treaty with Saud‘.s son 
and successor, Abdullah. 1 haring of the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba— and fearing danger to l’'^gyi)t from ib.e plans of T'Vance 
or Great iTritain — Mehemet Ali returned to Cairo by way of 
Kosscir and Kena. He reached the capital on the day of the 
battle of Waterloo. His return was Tiastencd by rcjiorts that 
the Turks, w'hose causij he w^as upholding in Arabia, w'cre 
treacherously planning an invasion of Eg\ pt. 

During Mi^hcrnct Ali’s absence in Arabia his representative 
at Cairo had completed Iht' confiscation, begun iji 180S, of almost 
all the lands belonging to prixate indb iduals, who were forced 
to accept instead inade(|uatc ])ensions. By this revolutionary 
method of land luilionalization ” Mi^hemet Ali became pro- 
prietor of nearly all the soil of Egypt, an initjuitous measure 
against w'hich the Eg\'ptians had no remedy. ’I he attempt which 
in this year (1815) the pasha made to reorgaai/e his troops on 
European lines led, howe^•er, to a foriuidalik* mutiny in Cairo. 
Mehemet Ali’s life w'as endangered, aini he sought n'fuge by night 
in the citadel, while the soldiery committed many acts of plunder. 
The revolt was reduced by presents to the chiefs of the insurgents, 
and Mehemet Ali ordered that tlie sufferers by the disturb.inces 
should receive compensation from the treasuty'. I'hc project 
of the Nizam Gedid (New System), as the European system was 
called, W'as, in consecjuence of this mutiri)', abandoned for a time. 

Tusun returned to Eg> pt on hearing of the militarx* revolt at 
Cairo, but died in 1816 at the early age of twenty. Alehemet Ali, 
dissatisfied W'ith the treaty concluded with the Wahliahls, and 
with the non-fulfilment of certain of its clauses, determined to 
send another army to Arabia, and to include in it the soldiers 
w'ho had recently proved unruly. This expedition, under his 
eldest son Ibrahim Pasha, left in the autumn of 1816. The war 
was long and arduous, but in 1818 Ibrahim captured the Wahhabi 
capital of Deraiya. Abdullah, their cliief, was made prisoner, 
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and with his treasurer and secretapr was sent to Constantinople, 
where, in spite of Ibrahim's promise of safety, and of Mehemet 
AH’s intercession in their favour, they were put to deatli. At 
the close of the year iSiq, Ibrahim returned to Cairo, having 
subdued all present opposition in Arabia. 

Meanwhile the pasha had turned his attention to the improve- 
ment of the manufactures of KgN'pt, and engaged ^'t‘ry largely 
in commerce. He created for himself a monopoly in the chief 
products of the country, to the further impoverishment of the 
people, and set up and kept going for \ ears factories w hich never 
paid. But some of liis prt>jerts were sound. 'I’he work of digging 
?i8t9-t<S2o) the new canal of Alexandria, called the Mahmucliya 
(after the reigning sultan of Turkey), wius specially important. 
The old canal had long fallen into decay, and the necessity of a 
safe channel Ixftween Ale.xandria and the Nile w'as mucli fell. 
Such was the object of the canal then excavated, and it answenxl 
its purpose ; but the sacrifice of life was enormous (fully 20,000 
workmen ])erish(*(l), and the labour of the unhap]w fellahin was 
forced. Another notable fact in the economic progress of the 
countr\^ was the development of the cultivation of cotton in 
the Delta in 1822 and onwards. ITie cotton grown liad be(*n 
brought from the wSudan by T\faho Bey, and the organization of 
the new industry — from which in a few yeans Mehemet Ali 
was enabled to extract consitlerable revenues — was entrusted 
to a Frenchman named Jumcl. 

Jri 1820 Mehemet Ali ordered the concjucst of the eastem 
Sudan to be undertalaMi. He first sent an exjx^dition we.stward 
ConqueBt 1S20) which cuTKjuered and annexed the oasis of 

olthe Siwa. Among the pasha's reasons for wishing to 
SuHan extend his rul(‘ southward were the desire to caj>ture 
the valual)le curavufi trade then going towards the Red 
Sea, and to secure the rich gold mines which he helieverl to exist 
in Sennar. He also saw in the cam|)aign a means of getting rid 
of the disaffected troops, and of ol)taining a suth(aent numl)er of 
captives to form the nucleus of the new army. 'I’he forces 
destined for this service were led by Jsmail, tlum the youngest 
son of Mehemet Ali ; they consisted of between 4000 and 5000 
men, Turks and .^rahs, and left (’airo in July J820. Nubia at 
once submit led, the Shagia Arabs immediately beyond the 
province Dongola w'ere w'orsted, the remnant of the Mamelukes 
dispersed, and Sennar reduced without a battle. Mahommed 
Bey, tlic defterdar, with another fon'c of about the same .strength, 
was then sent by Mehemet Ali against Kordofan with a like 
result, but not without a hard-fought engagement. In October 
1822 Ismail was, with bis retinue, Inirnl to deatli by Nimr, the 
mcA*(king) of .Sliendi ; and the defterdar, a man infamous for liis 
cruelty, assumed the command of those provinces, and exacted 
terrible ret rilaiiion from the innocent inhal»it.ants. Kliarturn was 
founded at tliis lime, and in the following years the rule of lint 
Eg\^ptians was larg{dy extended and control obtained of the 
Red Sea ports of Sualiin and Alassawa (see Si^dan : Ilislory), 

In 1824 a native rebellion of a religious character broke out 
in Upper I'-gypt, licadcd by one Ahmad, an inhabitant of Ks- 
Salimiya., a \ il)age situated a few miles above Tlatbes, Tie pro- 
claimed himself a prophet, and was stjun followed by between 
20,000 and 30,000 insurgents, mostly j)easants, but s()me of them 
deserters from the “ Nizam Gedid,” for that force was yet in a 
half-organized state?, and in part declared for the impostor. 
The insurrection was crushed l)y Mehemet Ali, and about one- 
fourth of Ahmad's followTTs perished, but he himself escaped 
and was never after heard of. Few of thesej unfortunates 
possessed any other weapon than the long staff (nebbut) of the 
Egyptian peasant ; still they offered an obstinate resistance, 
and the combat in which they were defeated resembled a 
massacre. This movement was the last internal attempt tx> 
destroy the pasha’s authority. 

The fellahin, a patient, long-suffering race save when stirred 
by religious fanaticism, submitted to the kurbash, 
freel)' used by the Turkish and Bashi Bazuk tax- 
Mimbitt. gatherers employed by Mehemet Ali to enforce his ! 

system of taxation, monopolies, con'ce and conscrip- | 
tion. Under this regime the resources of the country were I 


impoverished, while the finances fell into complete and incom- 
prehensible chaos. 

A vivid picture of the condition to which Egypt was reduced 
is painted in the report drawn up in 1S38 by the Britisli consul- 
general, Colonel Campbell : — 

“ The gON ontinont (lu* wrott*), possrssint: of Hk* ut'r.t'ssarii's of 

life at prices lixed by itself, ilisposes ol Ihcin at arbilrary prices. 
The lellah is thus deju-ived ol his harvest and tails into arrears 
with his taxes, and is lianissed and Iwisliuadoed to ftu(‘i‘ him to pjvy 
his del»ts. I'his leads to dett‘rior.'it it»n ol .'w.ricultiirc and U'ssotis tlu' 
production, 'llie pa^ha haviiift imposed hisdi taxes has caused 
the hiijh jwiees 4)1 the necessaries ot life. It would be dilliciilt lor a 
lorcir;nor now comin;^ to Ipjypt to form a just idt a ol the actual static 
of the country as coin])aii ti with its fornu'i sl;\t4‘. In repaid! to tlu’ 
,U[4-n<*ral lise in priis s, ail the fU'ouud cultivated under tiu' Maint'lulo's 
was einploy<‘(l for ])rodut'in,i; lood wlu'at, l>arlcy, beaus, Ae. in 
itnmense tpiantitiis. 1'lie p4‘Oj>le ii'ared lowls, slu'op, j,i)als, iV('., 
and the prices were onc-sixtii, 4)f 4‘ven oiu'-tenlh, ol llios(' al present. 
'Ihis conlimied until Meluauet AU lns'afut* viei'roy in Worn 

tliat p4‘riod until the establishnu'ul of nuniopolies ]uie4‘s have 
^U'adually inrrc'.MScsl ; Imt the pn*at increase h.as cliieJly ta]\«*n place 
since 1H2.4, wlu n tlu' pasha establislucl his re|.»,nlar army, navy and 
factories.” 

'I'hc com'hision in 1838 of a (?oiiiinei< ial tiv at\' with 'i’urkcy, 
negotiated by Sir Hc'nn- Ihilwer (l.onl hallinp;), si ruck a dealJi- 
blow to the sy.slem of monopolies, thonpji the ap]>licalion of the 
treaty to Egypt was delayed for .some yt^ars. 'J’he jiictiire of 
Egypt iindi.T Mi hemet Ali is ne\erlheless no! comph le without 
reganl being had to the benidiciMit side of his rule, riihlic order 
was rentlenul ])tTf(*ct ; the Nile and the highways wen* st'cnrc 
to all travellers, Christiim or MosK ni ; llu‘ IJedonin Irihes were 
won over to peace! ul piirsiiils, and genuine efforts weic matle 
to promote education and tlu* study of inedieine. 'lb hbiropcan 
inenduints, on whom he was depeiulenl for the .sale of his I'Xports, 
Mehemet Ali showed miieh favour, and under his inlliience the 
port of Ale.xandria again rose* into importance. Jl was also 
iind<?r Mehemet. Ali’s enaairagement that tlu; ov(Tland transit 
of goods from JCuroiie to India via J'igy])t was resumed. 

Mehemet Ali was fully conscious that tlu; emjiire wJiich he liad 
so laboriously built up might at any time have to ])e defended 
l)y force of arms against his master Sultan Mahnnul II., whose 
whole polky had been direct (xl to eurl.)ing the ])ower of his too 
ambitious valis, an(.l w1k> was under the inlliience of the personal 
enemies of the pasha of Egypt, ludiibly of Khosre\ , the grand 
vizier, who had iu;ver forgiven his humiliation in J'.gyj)! in J803. 
Mahmud also was already jdanning reforms borrowed from the 
West, aiul Mehemet Ali, who had had plenty of opportimitv of 
observing the superiority of Juiropean methods of warfare, 
was determined Uj antieipate. the sultan in the creation of a fleet 
anrl an army on morlerri lines, partly as a measure of ])re(’aution, 
f)artlyas an instrument for the realization of y(;t wider schemes 
of aml)ition. Before the outbreak of the War of Greek Inde- 
pendenee in 1H2J he had alreaily expended inucli time and energy 
in organizing a fleet and in training, under the snpendsion of 
French instruct(;rs, native officers and artificers ; tliough it w'as 
not till 1829 that the ojiening of a dockyard and arsi Jial ji L Alex- 
andria cnal)l(;d him to build and equij) his own v(;ssels. ]ty 1823, 
moreover, he hud succcetJed in carrying out the reorganization 
of his army on European lines, the turbulent Turkish and 
Allxinian elements being rej)laccd by negroes and fellahin.^ 
His foresight was rew'urded by tlu; invitation of the sultan to 
help him in the task of subduing the Griu k insurgents, offering 
as reward the pashaliks of tlie Morea and of Syria. 

Mehemet Ali had already, in 1821, been appointed 
gov(;mor of Crete, whicli he had occupied with a small Morem. 
I'^gyplian force. In the autumn of 1824 a fleet of sixty 
Egyptian w'ar-sliips carrying a large force of disciplined troops 
concentrated in Suda Bay, and, in the following Marcli, Jbrahim 
as commandcr-in-cliief landed in the Alorea. But for the action 
of European powers the int(;r\'i;ntion of .Mehemet Ali w'oiild have 

1 The work w'as carried out under the sup<u visian of the French- 
man, Colonel Seve, w lio iiad turned Malioninj* dun and was known 
in Bl.'ini as Suleiman Pasha. Tlje eff<*r.tiv( nes:s of tin.* nt.'w force 
was first tried in lh«; suppression of a revolt of tht; All)anians in C.airo 
(1823) by six disci])ljncd Sudanese regiments ; after which Mehemet 
Ali was no more troubled witli military amBuUs, 
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been decisive. His naval superiority wrested from the Greeks 
the command of the sea, on which thci fate of the insurrection 
ultimately depended, while on land the Greek irregular bands 
were everywhere routed by Ibrahim’s disciplined troops. The 
history of the events that led up to the battle of Navarino 
and the liberation of Greece is told elsewhere (see Navarino 
and Grekk Indkpendknok, War of) ; the withdrawal of the 
Egyptians from the; Morea was ultimately due to the action of 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, who early in August 1828 
appeared before Alexandria and induced the pasha, by no means 
sorry to have a reasonable excuse, by a threat of bombardment, 
to sign a convention undertaking to recall Ibrahim and his army. 

Before the final establishment of the new kingdom of Greece, 
the Eastern question had late in 1831 entered into a new and 
more perilous phase, owing to the revolt of Mehemct 
cMmpafgnl against the sultan on pretext of chastising the 
'ex-slave Abdullah, pasha of Acre, for refusing to 
send back Egyptian fugitives from the effects of Mehemet Ali’s 
** reforms.” The true reason was the refusal of Sultan Mahmud 
to hand over Syria according to agreement, and Mehemet Ali’s 
determination to obtain at all hazards what had been from 
time immemorial an object of ambition to the rulers of Egypt. 
For ten years from this date the relations of sultan and pasha 
remained in the forefront of the questions whi(^h agitated the 
diplomatic world. It was not only the very existence of the 
Ottoman emfiire that seemed to be at stake, but Egypt itself 
had become more than ever an object of attention, to British 
statesmem esfiecially, and in the issue of the struggle were in- 
\'olvcd the interests of Great Britain in the two routes to India 
by the Isthmus t»f Suez and the vall(‘y of the Euphrates. The 
diplomatic and military history of this period will be found 
sketched in the article on Mehemet Ali. llcrc it will suffice to 
say that the victorious career of Ibrahim, who onv'e more com- 
manded in his father’s name, beginning with the storming of 
Acre on the 27th of May 1832, and culminating in the rout and 
capture of Reshid Basha at Konia on the 21st of December, was 
arrested by the intervention of Russia. As the result of endless 
discussions between the representatives of the powers, the Porte 
and the pasha, the convention of Kutaya was signed on the 
T4th of May 1833, by whi(‘h the sultan agreed to bestow on 
Mehemet Ali the pashaliks of Syria, Damascus, Aleppo and 
Itchcli, together with the district of Adana, The announcement 
of th(* pasha’s appointment had alnjady been made in the usual 
way in the annual firman issued on the 3rd of May. Adana, 
reserved for the moment, was liestowcd on Ibrahim under 
the style of muhassil^ or collector of the crown 
revenues, a few days later. 

Meh(?met Ali now ruled over a virtually 'inde- 
pcnd(MU empire, subject only to a moderate tribute, 
stretching from the Sudan to the Taurus Moun- r - 

tains. But thougli he was hailed, espeeially in Ibrahim 
France, as the pioneer of European civilization in ^ ‘b. 
the East, the unsound foundations of his authority 
were not long in rc\'caling themselves. Scarcely a 
year from the signing of the convention of Kutaya 
the application by Ibrahim of Egyptian methods 
of government, notably of the monopolies and 
conscription, had driven Syrians, Druses and 
Arabs, who had welcomed him as a deliverer, into 
revolt. The unrest was suppressed by Mehemet 
Ali in pea-son, and the Syrians were terrorized and Ahmed, 
disarmed. But their discontent encouraged Sultan d. 1858. 
Mahmud to hope for revenge, and a renewal of the 
conflict was only staved off by the anxious efforts 
of the powers. At last, in the spring of 1839, 
the sultan ordered his army, concentrated under 
Reshid in the border district of Bir on the 
Euphrates, to advance over the Syrian frontier. 

Ibrahim, seeing his flank menaced, attacked it at 
Nezib on the 24th of June. Once more the Otto- 
mans were utterly routed. Six days later, before 
the news reached Constantinople, Mahmud died. 


Once more the Ottoman empire lay at the feet of Mehemet Ali ; 
but the powers were now more prepared to meet a contingency 
which had been long foreseen. Their intervention was prompt ; 
and the dubious attitude of France, which led to her exclusion 
from the concert and encouraged Mehemet Ali to resist, only 
led to his obtaining less favourable terms. (See Mehemet Ali.) 

The end was reached early in 1841. New firmans were issued 
which confincfd the pasha’s authority to Egypt, the Sinai pen- 
insula and certain places on the Arabian side of the Red Sea, 
and to the Sudan. The most important of these documents 
are dated the 13th of February 1841. The government of the 
pashalik of Egypt was made hereditary in the family of Mehemet 
Ali.^ A map showing the boundaries of Egypt accompanied 
the firman granting Mehemet Ali the pashalik, a duj^licate copy 
being retained by the Porte. The Egyptian copy is supposed 
to have been lost in a fire which dcstrciycd a great jiart of the 
Egyptian archives. The Turkish copy has never been produced 
and its existence now appears doubtful. The point is of import- 
ance, as in 1892 and again in 1906 boundary disputes arose 
lietween Turkey and Egypt (see below). Various restrictions 
were laid upon Mehemet Ali, emphasizing his position of vassal- 
age. He was forbidden to maintain a fleet, and his 
army was not to exceed 18,000 men. The pasha was 
no longer a figure in European politics, but he continued authority 
to oe(!ui)y himself with his improvements, real or 
imaginary, in Egypt. The condition of th(i country 
was deplorable ; in 1842 a murrain of cattle was followed 
by a destructive Nile flood ; in 1843 tJierc was a plague 
of locusts, whoUi villag(?s were depopulated. Meantime the 
uttermost farthing was wrung from the wretclied fellahin, while 
they were forced to the building of magnificent public works 
by unpaid lalioiir. In 1844-1845 lh(:re was some improvenuint 
in the condition of tlie country as a result of financial reforms 
the pasha was compelled to execute. Melu'met Ali, who had 
been granted th(‘ honorary rank of grand vizier in i8..|2, paid 
a visit to StainboLil in 1846, wluTe he became rcconcil(‘<l to his 
old enemy Khosrev J^asha, whom he had not seen sinctJ he 
spared Ins life at Cairo in 1803. In 1847 Mehemet Ali laid the 
foundation stone of the great barrage across tlie Nile at the 
lieginning of the Delta, H(^ was barely persuaded from ordering 
the barrage to be built with stone from tlie |)yramids 1 towards 
the end of 1847 tht^ aged ])asha's mind began to give wax , and 
by the following June he was no longcT capable of admini:Uei ing 
the goxTrnmctnt. In September 1848 Ibrahim xvas acknowledged 
! by the Porte as ruler of the pashalik, but he died in the November 

* Tjiji Dynasty of Mkmkmet Ali. 
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and other 
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Amina (married the Khedive Tewfik). 
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Mahommed Abdul, 
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following. Alehemet Ali survived another eight months, dying 
on the 2nd of August 1849, aged eighty. He had done a great 
work in Egypt ; the most permanent being the weakening of 
the tie binding the country to Turkey, the starting of the great 
cotton industry, the recognition of the ad> antagcs of Juiropoan 
science, and the coiKjucst of the Sudan. (F. R. C.) 

(2) From the Death of Mehemvt Ali to the British Occupation , — 
On Ibrahim’s death in November 1848 the government of Egypt 
fell to his nephew Abbas T. {q,v,)y the son of Tusun. 
mnSVJid system of commercial mono- 

PMMba, polies, and during his reign the railway from Alexandria 
to Cairo was begun at the instigation of the British 
government. Opposed to European ways, Abbas lived in great 
seclusion, and after a reign of less than six years he was murdered 
(July 185.1) by two of his slaves. He was succeeded l)y his uncle 
Said Pasha, the favourite son of Mchemet Ali, who lacked the 
strength of mind or physical health needed to execute the 
beneficent projects whi(?h h(; conceived. His endeavour, for 
instance, to put a stop to the slave raiding which devastated the 
Sudan provinces was wholly ineffectual. He had a genuine 
regard for the welfare of the fcllahin, and a land law of 1858 
secured to them an acknowledgment of freehold as against tlie 
crown. The pasha was much under P'rcncli influence, and in 
1856 was induced to grant to Ferdinand de Lesseps a concession 
for the construction of tlie Suez Canal. Lord Palmerston w'as 
oj)posed to tiiis i)rojeet, and the British opposition delayed the 
ratification of the concession by the Porto for two years. 'I'o 
the British .Said also made concessions - one to the Eastern 
Telegraph (ornpany, and another (1854) allowing tlie establish- 
ment of th<i Bank of J*'.gypt, He also began the national debt 
by borrowing £3,203,000 from Messrs. Kriililing & (J().schen, 
the actual amount received by the pasha being £2,640,000. In 
January 1863 .Said Pasha dicul and was succeeded by his iK'phew 
Ismail, a son of Jlirahim Pasha. 

'J'he reign of Ismail from 1863 to 1879, was for a while 

hailed as introducing a new era into modern Egypt. In spite 
of his vast schemes of r<;forrn and the eclat of his 
megalo- " Europeanizing innovations, his oriental (JxtravagaiH'e 
maaiM. E’d to bankruptcy, and his reign is historically im- 
portant sirnj)ly for its compelling Juirofiean interven- 
tion in tlie internal affairs of Egyfit. Yet in its earlier years 
mueh was done wliicli seemed likely to give Jsrnail a more 
important place in history. In 1866 he was granted by the sultan 
a firman-- obtained on condition of the increase of the tribute 
from £376,000 to £720,000 — by which the succession to the 
throne of Egyj)t was made to descend “ to, the eldest of thy male 
children and in the same manner to the eldest sons of thy suc- 
cessors,*’ instead of, after I'urkish knv, to the eldest male of the 
family. In the following year another firman bestowed upon him 
the title of khedive in lieu of that of valiy Ixirne by Mehemet Ali 
and his immediate .successors. In 1873 a further firman placed 
the khedive in many respects in the position of an independent 
sovereign. Ismail re-established and improved the administra- 
tive .system organized by Mehemet Ali, and which had fallen 
into decay under Abbas's indolent rule ; he caused a tliorough 
remodelling of the customs system, which was in an anarchic 
state, to be made by English officials ; in 1865 he cstulilishcd 
the Egyptian post office; he reorganized the military schools 
of his grandfather, and gave some support to the cause of 
education. Railw^ays, telegraphs, lighthou.ses, the harbour 
works at Suez, the breakwater at Alexandria, were carried out 
by some of the best contractors of Europe. Most important of 
all, the Suez Canal was opened in 1869. But the funds required 
for these public works, as well as the actual lalxiur, were remorse- 
lessly extorted from a poverty-stricken population. 

\ striking picture of the condition of the people at this period is 
givTn by Lady Duff Gordon in Lant Letters frtun Et^vpi, Writing in 
i8r>7 she .said : ” T cannot de.scrilK* the misery here now — every day 
some new tax. Every beast, camt.l, cow, sheep, donkey and horse 
is made to pay. The fellaheen con no longer eat bread ; they are 
living on barley-meal mixed with water, and raw green .stuff, vetches, 
&c. The taxation makes life almost impossible : a tax on every , 
crop, on every animal first, and again wlicn it is soM in the market ; ] 


on every man, on charcoal, on butter, on salt. . . . The people in 
Egypt are ruiiniug away by wholesale, utterly unable to p.iv 
the new taxes and do llu‘ work exacted. Even here (Cairo) the 
beating for tlu* year's tax(‘s is awful.*' 

In the wars that followed the condition of things grew 
worse, 'fhousands of lives wore lost and large sums expended 
in extending Ismail's dominions in the Sudan (</.?'. ) 
and ill futile eontlicls with .Abyssinia. In 1875 the leading to 
impoverishment of the fellah had reached such a thede- 
point that the ordinary resources of the country no 
longer sufficed for tlie most urgent necessities of ® *"**^^' 
administration : and the khedive Ismail, having repeatedly 
Iwken faith with his creditors, could not raise any more Injins 
on the European market. 'I’lie taxes were habitually eollec'ted 
many months in advance, and the colossal floating d(‘bt wa.s 
increasing rapidly. In these einaimstaiKTs Ismail had to 
realize his remaining assets, and among tlu'rn sold 1 76,602 Sik'z 
(anal shares to th(* British government for £3,976,582 ^ (.sec 
BKACONSKiKi.n). This comparatively small financial operation 
brought about the long-delayed crisis and pav(‘d the way for 
the future prosperity of Egypt, for it induced the British govern- 
ment to inquire more earefnlly into th(‘ finanr'ial condition of the 
rountr\-. In DeeimilxT 1S75 Mr Stephen Cave, M.B., and Colonel 
(afterwards Sir John) Stokes, K. I')., were sent to I'gypt to in- 
quire into the financial situation; and Mr Cave's report, made 
l)ii!)lic in April 187b, showed that iindcu* the* (‘xisting administra- 
tion national bankruptcy was incvitalile. Other coininissions 
of inquiry followerl, and (‘ach one brought Ismail more under 
European control, 'die establishment of the Alixetl Tribunals 
in 1876, in place of th(‘ system of consular jurisdiction in civil 
actions, made some of the (’ourts of justice international. 'I'he 
(aissc de la Detle, instituted in May 1876 as a nisiill of the Cave 
mi.ssion, led to international control o\'cr a l;irg(^ portion of the 
revenue. Next came (in November 187^1) the mission of Mr 
(aft(*rwards Ixird) (JoscBimi .iivl M, jouhert on hcludf of the 
British and Enmch bondholders, oia^ result being the cslablisli- 
ment of Dual Control, i,r. an English ofiuMal to snpcritit(‘nd llio 
revenue and a k'rench ollicial lluf expenditure of the country. 
AnothiT rtfsult was the inliTnationalizalion of lla; railways ami 
the port of Alexandria, 'I'lam eanie (May 1878) a (’(unrnission 
of in(|niry of which lli(.* jirincipal members were* Sir Ki\'crs 
Wilson, Major Ev(‘lyn Baring (afterwsirds l.ord Cromer) and 
MM. Kremer-Baravclli and de Blignieres. Oik* result of that 
inquiry was the extension of int(‘rnalional control to tlx; enor- 
mous landed property of tin; khediv(\ Drivrri to riesperation, 
Ismail made a virlia^ of necessity and acccfiled, in ,Se[)Lembcr 
1878, in lien of the Dual Control, a constitutional ministry, 
under the presidimcy of Nubar Pasha (7.7'.), with Kivers Wilson 
as minister of finance and de Biignit'fres as minister of public 
w'orks, JVofessing to he quite satisfied with this arrangement, 
he pompously announced that J 0 gyi)t w-as no longer in Africa, 
blit a part of Europe ; but before seven months had fias.sed he 
found his con.stitutional jjosition intolcTal»lc, got rid of his 
irksome cabinet by means of a sijcretly-organized military riot 
in Cairo, and n;vert(;d to his old aiitoeratic methods of govern- 
ment. England and France could hardly sit still under this 
affront, and decided to administer chastisement l)y the hand 
of the suzerain power, w'hich was didighted to have an o[)por- 
tunity of asserting its authority. On the 26lh of June 1879 
Ismail .suddenly received from the sultan a curt telegram, 
addre.ssed to him as ex-kliedive of Egypt, informing him that 
his son Tcwfik was appointerl his successor, 'i’aken unawares, 
he made no attempt at resistance, and Tewfik was at once 
proclaimed khedive. 

After a .short period of inaction, when it .seemerl as if the 
change might be for the worse, England and Pniuce summoned 
up courage to look the situation boldly in tlx? face, and, in 
November 1879, re-establi.shed the Dual Control in the persons 
of Major Baring and M. de Blignieres. For tw'o years the Dual 
(.'ontrol governed Egypt, and initiated the work of progress 

* Part of thi.s money was devoted to an expedition sent against 
Abyssinia in 1876 to avenge losses sustained m the previous year. 
The new campaign was, however, eqtially unsuccessful. 
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that England was to continue alone. Its essential defect 
was what might be called insecurity of tenure. Without any 
Re^oMiab- efficient means of self-protection and coercion at its 
nahmtfnt disposal, it had to interfere with the power, privileges 
of Dual and perquisites of a class which had long mis- 
confntL governed the country. This class, so far as its civilian 
members were concerned, was not very formidable, because 
these were not likely to go beyond the bounds of intrigue and 
passive resistance ; but it contained a military element who 
had more courage, and who had learned their power wh(;n 
Ismail employed them for overturning Jiis constitutional ministry. 

Among the mutinous soldiers on that occasion was a 
^hp%voU officer calling himself Ahmed Arabi tlje Egyptian. 

ofiss 2 * was not a man of (?xcei)tional intelligence or 

remarkable powers of organization, but he was a 
fluent speaker, and could exercise some influence over the masses 
by a rude kind of native eloquence. Behind him were a group of 
men, much abler than himself, who put him forward as the 
figurehead of a party professing to aim at jjrotecting the 
Egyptians from tlie grasping tyranny of their Turkish and 
European oppressors. I'Ikj movement began among the Arab 
officers, who ('(anjdained of the ja-efen'iice shown to tlie officers 
of Turkish origin ; it then expanded into an attack on the j)rivi- 
leged position and predomijiant influence of foreigners, many 
of whom, it must be confessed, W(?r(; of a by no means respectable 
type ; finally, it was directed against all Christians, foreign and 
native.^ Tht‘ government, being too weak to suppress the agita- 
tion and disorder, liad to make concessions, and each concession 
produced fresh demands. Aral)i was first promoted, then made 
under-secretary for war, and ultimately a nuariber of the cabin(‘t. 
I'he danger of a serious rising bronglii llie British and hVeneh 
fleets in May 3SS2 to Alexandria, and after a massacre (nth of 
June) had lieen jicrpelrnted by the Arab m(»b in that city, the 
British admiral bombarded the forts (nth of July 1882). Tlie 
leaders of the national movement prepared to resist further 
aggression by force. A cnnfert‘nc(} of amlxussadors was held in 
Constantinople, and the sultan was invited to <)uell lh(? revolt ; 
but he hesitated to employ his troops against Mussulmans w'ho 
were proft.-ssing merely to oppose Cliristian aggression. 

(.^) J'^^ypl occuinvd by the British . — At last th(^ Uritisli govern- 
ment determined lo employ armed force, and invited hrance 
to ro-oj)erate. The French government declined, and a similar 
invitation to Italy met with a similar refusal. England therefore, 
having to act alone, landed troops at Ismailia under wSir Garnet 
Wolseley, and suppressed the revolt l)y the battle of Tell-el-Kebir 
on the i,Uh of September 1883. Tlie khedive, wffio had taken 
refuge in Alexandria, returned to Cairo, and a ministry was 
formed under Shcrif ]\isha, with Riaz Pasha as one of its leading 
members. On assuming office, the first thing it had to do was 
to bring to trial the chiefs of the rebellion. Had the khedive 
and Riaz been allow'cd a free hand, Arabi and his (’olleagues 
woidd h’dxc found little mercy, 'rhanks to llic intervention 
of the British government, their lives wore spared. Arabi 
pleaded guilty, w^as sentenced to death, the sentence being 
commuted by the khedive to baiiisliment ; and Riaz resigned 
in disgust. 'J'his .solution of the difficulty W'as brought al)out 
by Lord Dufferin, then British ambassador at ('onsUuitinople, 
wJio had been sent to Eg) pt as high commissioner to adjust 
affairs and report on the situation. One of Ids first acts, after 
prev(;nting the application of capital punishment to the ring- 
le?a(lers of tht; revolt, w'as to veto the project of protecting the 
khedive and his go^crnment by means of a Praetorian guard 
recruited from Asia Minor, Epirus, ;\ustria and Switzerland, 
and to insist on the principle that Egypt must be governed in 
a truly liberal spirit. Passing in review all the departments of 
the. administration, he laid down the general lines on which 
the coimtrx' w'as to be restored to order and prosperity, and 
endow’ed, if possible, with tlie elements of self-government for 
future use. 

* Lord Gromer, writing in 1905, declared that the movement 
"was, in its essence, a genuine revolt against misgovemment," and 
“ was not essentially anti-European " (vide Egypt No. /, J905, p. 2), 


The laborious task of putting these general indications into a 
practical shape fell to Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer), who 
arrived as consul-general and diplomatic ttgent, in ^ 
succession to Sir Eklward Malet, in January 1884. Baring 
At that moment the situation was singularly like that appointad 
which had (ixisted on tw'o previous occasions : firstly, conuuU 
wlien Ismail was dejiosed ; and secondly, when the 
Dual Control had undermined the existing authority 
without having any power to enforce its own. I’or the third 
time in little more than three years the existing authority had 
been dcstroy(}d and a new one had to lie created. But there was 
one e.s.sentinl difference : the power that had now to reorganize 
the country possessed in the British army of occupatir n a 
support sufficient to command respect. Witiiout that support 
Sir Evelyn Baring could have done little or nothing ; with it 
he did perhaps more than any other single man could have done. 
His metliod may be illustrated by an old story long current in 
('airo. Mehomet Ali was said to have ay)p(,inted as intulir or 
governor in a turbulent district a young and inexperienced 
Turk, who asked, “ But how am I to govern these people ? ” 
“ Listen,’* replied tlie pasha ; “ buy the biggest and heaviest 
kurhash you can find ; hang it up in the centre of th<* mudiriehy 
well within your reach, and \'ou wall very seldom rct)iijrc to use 
it.’^ The Jiritish army of occupation was Sir Evelyn's kurhash ; 
it was well within his reach, as all the world knew, and its 
simple presence sufficed to prevent disorder and enforce obedience. 
He had one otlier advantage over previous ICnglish reformers 
in Egypt : his position tow^anls hrance was more independent, 
'i'he Dual Control had been abolished by a khedivial decree of 
1 8th January 1883, and ntplaced by an English financial advisor. 
iTancc naturally objected ; but ha\'ing refused to co-operate 
with England in suppressing the revolt, she could not reasonably 
complain that her offer of cro-operalion in the work of reorganiza- 
tion was dec'liiKul. But though Dual (.'onlrol wos at an end, the 
('aisse dc la Dette remained, and tin’s ))ody was to pnn e a constant 
clog on the financial measures of the lOgyptian government. 

At first the intention of the British government was simply 
to restore the power of the khediNe, to keep his highness for 
some time in the right path by friendly advice, and to 
withdraw the British troops as soon as possii)le. As 
lord (iranville explained in a circular to the powers, 
the position of England in Egypt impose cl on Ikt ‘‘ the 
duty of giving advice with the object of securing tliat the order 
of things to be established shall be of a satisfactor\' character 
and possess the elements of stability and progress." But there 
w’lis to I)(; no emluirking on a general scheme of reforms, which 
would increase unnticessarily the responsihililies of the protecting 
pow'er and necessitate the indefinite prolongation of the military 
occupation. So far, therefore, as the British governmcjit had 
a definite policy in Egypt, it was a politique de repldtrage. Even 
this policy was not strictly adhered to. Mr (iladslonc’s cabinet 
was as unstable as the public opinion it sought to conciliate. 
It had its hot fits and its cold fits, and it gave orders now to 
advance and now' to retreat. In the long run circumstiinces 
proved too strong for it, and it had to unciertake a great deal 
more than it originally intended. Each little change in the 
administration engendered a multitude of others, so that the 
modest attempts at reform were found to l)c like the letting out 
of water. A tiny rill gradually became a boisterous stream, and 
the boisterous stretim grew* into a great river, which spread lo 
all sections of the administration and ended by inundating the 
W’hole country. 

Of the numerous questions aw’aiting solution, the first to 
claim immediate attention was that of the Sudan. The British 
government had begun by excluding it from the 
problem, and by declaring that for events in these 
outlying territories it must not be held responsible. 

In that .sphere of activity, therefore, the Egsplian go\'ernmcnt 
might do as it thought fit. The principle of limited liability 
w’hich this attitude assumed was soon found to be utterly 
untenable. The Sudan was an_ integral part of the khedive’s 
dominions, and caused, even in ordinary times, a deficit of 
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/2oo,ooo to the Egyptian treasury. At that moment it was in a 
state of open rebellion, stirred up by a religious fanatic who 
proclaimed liimsclf a mahdi of Islam. An army of 10,000 men 
under an English officer, Colonel William Hicks, formerly of 
the Bombay army, otherwise Hicks Pasha, had been sent to 
suppress the revolt, and hatl been annihilated in a great battle 
fought on the 5th of November near t)beid. ’i'he Egyptian 
government wished to make a new attempt to recover the lost 
province, and the idea was certainly very popular among the 
governing class, hut Sir Evelyn Baring vetoed the project on 
the ground that ligypt had neither soldiers nor money to carry 
it out. In vain the khedive and his prime ministcT, Sherif Pasha, 
threatened to resign, and latter actually carried out his threat. 
The British representative remained firm, and it was decided 
that llie Sudan should he, for the moment at least, abandoned 
to its fate. Nul)ar, though as strongly ()])posed to the abandon- 
ment polin' as Sherif, consented to take his place and accepted 
somewhat reluctantly th;; new regime, which he deiincid as 
“ the administration of h-gypt undvT the govemiiieiU of Baring.” 
By this time the Mahdi was master of the greater part of the 
Sudan, but Kh.artiim and some other fortilied points still ludd 
out. 'J’he eiloi'ts made to extricate the garrisons, including the 
mission of (leneral Gordon, llie fall of Khartum, and the Nile 
Expedition under Lord Wolselcy, are* described below separately 
in the .section of this article dealing with the military operations. 
The practical result was that the kliedive’s authority was limitt;d 
to the Nile valley north of Wadi Haifa. 

With the internal diflicullics Sir Evelyn Baring had been 
struggling bravely ever since his a])])oiiilinenl, trying to evolve 
OLil of the evcr-changi]ig policy and contradictory 
British government some sort of coherent 
iMution. action, and to raise llie atlininist ration to a higher 

standard, Eor two or three years it stuaned doiibllul 
whetluT h(‘ would succeed. All over J''gyi»t there was a feeding 
of unrest, and the W(dl-meant hut not very successful efforts 
of the British to improve the state of things w(‘r(j making them 
v(Tv untiopular. 'I'he introduction ot English officials and 
Kngiisli intluence into all the administrative departments wjis 
resented by the native officials, and the actioit of the irrigation 
officers in jm-venting the customary abuses of the distribution 
of water was resented j)y the gr(;at landowners, who had been, 
from time immemorial, in the habit of taking as miudi as they 
wanted, to the detriment of the ftdlahin. Even these latter, wlu) 
gained rntjst by the reforms, considererl that they had good 
reason to complain, for the defeat of Arabi and tlu; re-establisli- 
ment of order had enabled the Cliristian money-lenders to return 
and insist on tlu^ payment of claims, whicli were supposed to 
have been extinguished b>' the rcl)ellion. Worst of all, the govern- 
ment was drifting rapidly towards insolvency, l){ang (juite unable 
to fulfil its obligations to the bondholders atvl meet the exj)ense.s 
of adminislraiion. All departments were being starved, and e\'en 
the salaries of poorly ])aid officials were in arrear. To free itsell 
from its financial difiicailties the governriienl adopted a heroie 
remedy which only created fresh troubles. On the? advice of 
Lord Northbrook, who was sent out Uj ('airo in September 1884 
to examintj the financial situation, c(?rtain revenues which should 
have been paid into the Caisse for the benefit of the bondholders 
were paid into the treasury for the ordinary needs of the adminis- 
tration. Immediately the powers jirotested against this in- 
fraction of the law of liqiiiflation, and the Caisse ajiplied for a 
writ to the Mixed Tribunals. In this way tht*. heroic remedy 
failed, and to the internal difficulties were added international 
complications. 

Fortunately for Egypt, the British government contrived to 
solve the international difficulty by timely concessions to the 
powers, and .succeeded in negc^tiating the London (’onvention of 
March 1885, by which the Egyptian government w'as relieved 
from some of the most onerous stipulations of the law of liquida- 
tion, and w'as enabled to raise a loan of £9,000,000 for an annual 
payment of £135,000. After paying out of the capital the sums 
required for the indemnities due for the burning of Alexandria 
and the deficits of the years 1882 and 18S3, it still had a million 


sterling, and boldly invested it in the improvement of irrigation, 
'rhe investment proved most remunerative, and helped very 
materially to save the eountr)' from bankruj>U'y ami inter- 
nationalism. The danger of being again subjected to the evils 
of an international administration was very great, Icr the London 
Convention contained a stipulation to the elTect that if Eg>'pt 
could not pay her way at the end of two years, another inter- 
national commission would be appoinletl. 

To obviate this catastrophe the liriiish reformers set to work 
most energetically. Already sonielhir.g in the way of retrench- 
ment and reform had been accomplished. 'The public accounts 
had been put in order, and the abuses iu the collection of the land 
lax removed. The constant drain of money and men h)r tjie 
Sudan Imd been stopped. A bi'ginniug had bei?n made for 
creating a new arniy to replace llu* (Jite that luul been disbanded 
and to allow of a portion of the British giU'risoii being withdrawn. 
In this work Sir Evelyn W ood had shown nuieh sound jiidgmi fit 
as well as gnat capacity for military organization, and had 
formed an ellicient force out of vi-ry unpromising material 
(.see the section above on the . Irtny). Jlis colleague 

in the de])artincnt of jaiblic works, Sir C olin Scotl-Moncricfi, 
had l)een not less acti\c. By mitigating the hartlships ol the 
corveVf and imf)roving tlu* irrigation system, on wliich the ])ros- 
perily of the country mainly di ju'iuls, he had t'onfiTred enonnous 
benefits on the fellahin, and hail laid the foundation ol pca nianent 
budgetary txjuilibrium lor the future. Not Ic.ss act h e was Sir 
Edgar \’incent, tbc finaiuial adviser, who ke|»t a (irm liold on 
the piinse-strings and ruthlessly (iit down ex]>endiliMe in all 
de])artments except that of irrigation (see § h'inmuc). 

The activity ol the British ollicials naturally produei*d a certain 
amount uf discontent iind rcsistaiK'c on \\iv. part of their lCgy])tian 
colleagues, atid Ja)id (iranville was obliged t(» declare M ry plainly 
that such resistance could not bi? tolerated. Writing (January 
j«S 84) to Sir Iwelyn Baring, be said ; 

“ H slimiJd |k' mruU' clear t»» (la* E|'y))tian Ministers and (lovernors 
of J*rovinr.»‘s that, tlie responsibilit v whic.li lor the time n-sls on 
England obliges ll.M. (ioverument to insist on the adoption ol the 
policy which they ivconiiiiend ; and that it will be iieci-ssary that 
thos(r Ministers an<I ( i()\’erm.>r:; w'ho <lo not Jollow’ this coarse should 
cease to Jiold their othees." 

Nubar JAislia, who continued to lx* jH’iimr minister, resisted 
occasionally. What lie cbielly obje(’te(l to was direct inter- 
lerence in the jiroviiumd administration and the 
native tribunals, and lie .succeeded lor a. time iji between 
preventing such interference. Sir Beihsori Ma.\wi Jl HrUtsb 
and Mr ('lilford Lloyd, wlio liad bei:n .sent out to 
reform tlie departments of justice and the interior, 
after croniing into conlliet with each other were both recalkal, 
and tlic reforming aetivity was for a time restricted to the 
departments of war, yaildic works and finance;, (jradually the 
tension between natives and foreigners relaxed, and mutual 
confidence was established. J'ixpcricnce laid evolvetl tlie working 
principle which was oHiiaally formulated at a much later period : 
“ Our task is not to rule the J’igyfitians, but as far a.s jiossible 
to teticli tlie I'.gyplians to rule tlieniselves. . . . luiropean 
initiative .suggests measures to be execuU;d by J^lgyjitiaii agency, 
while European supervision controls the manner in which tliey 
are executed.” If that ])rinci])lc had been firmly laid down 
and clearly understood at the beginning, a good deal of needless 
friction would have been avoided. 

The international dilficiilty remained, llic British po.sition 
in Egypt was anomalous, and might ea.sily give rise to inter- 
national complications. The sultan might well jirotest 
against the military occupation of a portion of his 
empire by foreign troops. It was no secret that iTuru e probtemM. 
wa.s ready to give him diplomatic support, and oth(;r 
powers iniglit adopt a similar attitude. Beside.s this, the British 
government was anxious to terminate th<; occupation as soon 
as possible. With a view to regularizing the situation and 
accelerating the evacuation, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff was 
.sent t<i Constantinople in August 1885 on a special mission. 
On the 24th of October of that year he concluded a preliminary 
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convention by which an Ottoman and a British high commis- 
sioner, acting in concert with the khedivc, should reorganize the 
Egyptian army, tranquillize the Sudan l3y pacific means, and 
consider what changes might be necessary in the civil administra- 
tion. When the two commissioners were assured of the security 
of the frontier and the good working and stability of the Egyptian 
government, they should present reports to their respective 
governments, and these should consult as to the conclusion of 
a convention regulating the withdrawal of the English troops. 
Mukhtar Pasha and Sir Henry Drummond WolfT were appointed 
commissioners, and their joint inquiry lasted till the end of 1886, 
when the former presented his report and the latter went home 
to rejiort orally. The remaining stipulations of the preliminary 
convention were duly carried out. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
proceeded to Constantinople and signed on the 22nd of May 1887 
the definitive convention, according to which the occupation 
should come to an end in three years, but England should have 
a right to prolong or renew it in the event of internal peace 
or external security being seriously threatened. The sultan 
authorised the signature of this convention, but under pressure 
of France and Russia he refused to ratify it. Technically, 
tlierefore, the preliminary convention still remains in force, 
and in reality the Ottoman commissioner continued to reside 
in Cairo till the (?Iose of i()o<S. 

'The steadily increasing prosperity of the country during 
the years t8S6 and J887 removed the danger of national bank- 
ruptcy and international interference, and induced 
ofnform, Evelyn I hiring to widen the area of administrative 
reforms. In the provinces the local administration 
and the m(^tho(ls of dispensing justice were still scandalously 
un.satisfactory, and this was the field to which the British repre- 
.sentative next dirocKid his (‘fforls. Here he met with unexpected 
opposition on tlu^ part of the? prime ministiT, Nubar Pasha, and 
a (^onilict ensued which ended in Nubar’s rctircMnent in June 
1888. Kiaz Ihisha took his place, and nmiaincd in office till 
May i8()i. During these tliree years the work of reform and 
the prosperity of the country made great progress. The new 
ISgyptiaii army was so far improved that it gained successes over 
the fora's of the Mahdi ; the burden of the national debt was 
lightened by a successful conversion : the rorv/r was abolished ; ^ 
the land tax was reduced 30 ‘I in the j>oorest provinces, and in 
spite of tliis and otluT measures for lightening the public burdens, 
the l)U(lgetary surplus constantly increased ; th(? quasi-judicial 
sj)ecial commissions for brigandage, which w'cre at once barbarous 
and inefficient, wTre aliolishcd ; the native tribunals were im- 
proved, and Mr (afterwards Sir John) wScott, an Indian judge 
of great experience and sound judgment, was appointed judicial 
adviscT to tlie klicdive. This appointment was opposed by Riaz 
Pasha, and led to his resignation on the plea of ill-health. His 
successor, Mustafa l^asha Fehmi, continued the. work and co- 
operated cordially with the ICnglish officials. The ver\’ necessary 
reform of tlie native tribunals w'us then taken .seriously in hand. 
The existing proceilurc w^as simplified and accelerated ; the 
working of the courts was greatly improved by a carefully 
organized system of inspection and control ; the incompetent 
judges were eliminated and replaced liy men of better education 
and higher moral character ; and for the future supply of well- 
qualified judges, barristers and law* officials, an excellent school 
of law was established. Later on the reforming activity was 
extended to prisons, public health, and education, and has 
attained very satisfactory results. 

Tn January 1892 the khedive Tewfik, who had alw’ays main- 
tained cordial relations with Sir Evelyn Baring, died suddenly, 
and was succeeded by his son, Abbas Hilmi, a young 
man without political experience, who failed at first 
to undersUnd the peculiar situation in which a khedivc 
ruling under British protection is necessarily placed. Aspiring 
to liberate himself at once from foreign control, he summarily 
dismissed Mustafa Pasha Fehmi (15th Januar>^ 1893), whom he 
considered too amenable to English influence, and appointed 

^ Exct?i)t in so far as it was necessary to call out men to guard the 
banks of the Nile in the season of high’ flood. 


in his place Fakhri Pasha, who was not a persona grata at the 
British Agency. Such an incident, which might have constituted 
a precedent for more important acts of a similar kind, could 
hardly be overlooked by the British representative, lie had 
always maintained that what Egypt most required, and would 
require for many years to come, was an order of things which 
would render practically impossible any return to that personal 
system of government which had well-nigh ruined the country. 
In this view the British agent was warmly supported by Lord 
Rosebery, then secretary of .state for foreign affairs. The young 
khedivc was made therefore to understand that he must not 
make .such changes in the administration without a previous 
agreement with the representative of the protecting power ; 
and a compromise was effected by which P'akhri Pasha retired, 
and the post of premier was confided once more to Riaz. With 
this compromise the friction between the khedive and Sir Evelyn 
Baring, who had now become Lord Cromer, did not end. For 
some time Al)bas Hilmi clung to his idea of liberating himself 
from all control, and secretly encouraged a nationalist and anti- 
13 rilish agitation in the native press ; but he gradually came 
to perceive the folly, as well as the danger to himself, of such a 
course, and accordingly refrained from giving any overt occasion 
for complaint or protest. In like manner the relations lictween 
the British officials and their Egyjitian colleagues gradually 
became more cordial, so that it was found possible at last to 
refonn tlie local administration in the provinces acxxirding to the 
recommendations of Mr (afterwards Sir) IHdon Gorst, who had 
been appointed adviser to the ministry of the interior. Nubar 
Pasha, it is true, who succeeded Riaz as prime minister in April 
1894, objected to some of Mr Gorst's rccommtmdalions, and in 
November 1895 resigned. He was succcieded by Mustafa Fehmi, 
who had always shown a conciliatory spirit, and who had b(x‘n 
on that account, as above stat(‘d, summarily dismissed In' the 
khedive in January 1893. After Ids reinstatement the Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium vorked without serious friction. 

The success of the Anglo-lCgyptian condominium, and the 
conse(|iient economic and financial prosperity of Egyjit jiropcr, 
nmdered it pos.sible, during 1896-1898, to recover 
from the Mahdists the Sudanese jirovinces (see Mililary 
Operations), and to delimit in that part of Africa, in accordance 
with Anglo-Eg}q)tian ititerests, the respective spheres of influence 
of Great P»ritain and France. The arrangement was not effected 
without serious danger of a Juiropean ('oidlict. Taking advan- 
tage of the t(miporary %v(‘akness of Egypt, the Fren(di govern- 
ment formed the project of seizing the L'pper Nile valh'v and 
uniting her possessions in W est Africa with lliose at the entrance 
to the Red Sea, W ith this object a small force under Major 
Marchand was sent from tlie Frcmch ('ongo into the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, with orders to occupy Fashoda on the Nile ; whilst a 
Franco- Abyssinian Expedition w'as despatched from the east- 
ward, to join hands with Major Marchand. The small force from 
the French Congo reached its destination, and a body of Alivs- 
sinian troops, accompanied by French officers, appeared for a 
short time a little higher up the river ; but the grand political 
scheme was frustrated by the vi('toriGUs advance of an Anglo- 
Egyptian force under General Kitchener and the resolute attitude 
of the British government. Major Marchand had to retire from 
Fashoda, and as a concession to French susceptibilities he was 
allowed to retreat by the Abyssinian route. By an agreement 
signed by Lord Salisbury and the French ambassador on the 
2 1 St of March 1899, and appended to Art. IV. of the Anglo- 
French convention of June 14th, 1898, which dealt with the 
British and French spheres of influence in the region of the Niger, 
France was excluded from the basin of the Nile, and a line 
marking the respective spheres of influence of the two countries 
was drawn on the map from the northern frontier of the Congo 
Free State to the southern frontier of the Turkish province of 
Tripoli. 

The administration of the Sudan (q>v.) was organized on the 
basis of an agreement between the British and Egyptian govern- 
ments signed on the 19th of January 1899. According to that 
agreement the British and Egyptian flags are used together, 
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and the supreme military and civil command is vested in a 
governor-general, who is appointed by the khedivc on the rocom- 
mendation of the liritish government, and who cannot 
Anglo- be removed without the British government's ron- 
BgyptlMti sent. Neither consular jurisdiction, nor that of the 
Sudan* mixed tribunals, was permitted, the Sudan being made 
absolutely free of tlie iriterno.tional f<‘tters which bound Kgypt. 
Sir Reginald Wingate, the sirdar of the Fg\’ptian anuy (in winch 
post lie succeeded Lord Kitchener at the close of i8(;()) was 
named g()vernor-g<*neral, and in the work of regeneration of the 
couritr\*, the ofiicials, British, F.gyj)tian and Sudanese, had the 
cordial co-operation of the majority of the inhabitants. 

The grf)wing prosperity of Kgypt in the opening years of the 
20th century was very marked, and is reflected in the annual 
reports on the country supplied to the British foreign 
mwiag C'romer, I'hus, in igoi he was able to 

proHperity. declare that “ the foundations on whi(‘h the well-being 
and material prosperity of a civilized community 
should rest ha\’e been laid. . . . The institution of slavery is 
virtually defunct. The congee has l)(*en practically abolished. 
Law and order cv('rvwhere reign supreme. The rnrhasii is no 
longer cmployc'd us an instrument of government. So little 
dang(T to internal peace was apprehended that during this y(‘ar 
Ar.ahi Bnsha, who had been in exile in Ceylon since 18S2, was 
ermitted to return to EgN'pl^* hajifiy condition had bi'en 

rough! about largely as the result of gi^'ing fis(?al reform, accom- 
panied by substantial relief to the taxpayers, the first place 
m the g()\’ernmcnt's programme, and tvith the abolition of octroi 
duties in T902 disappeared the last of the main defects in the 
fiscal system as existing at the time of the British occupation. 
In these conditions the machiner}^ of government, despite its 
many imperfections and anomalies, worked smoothly. Land 
increased in value as irrigation schemes were completed, and 
European capital was increasingly eager to find employment 
in the country. The bulk of llic fcllahin enjoyed a material 
prosperity to which they had been strangers for centuries. In 
the midst of this return of plenty Lord Cromer (in his report 
for T903) sounded a note of warning : — 

.As regards monil progress (he wrote), all that can he said is that 
it must necessarily be slower than advance? in a Tnat<*rial direction. 
I hope and b(?lieve, liowovtT, that som(’ j)rogrcss is being made. 
In any case thi* inachinf?ry which vill admit of progress lias been 
crirated. Th<* schoolmaster is al)ioad. . . . Ev'cry ])ossible facility 
and every encouragement are afforded for tlie Egyptians to .advance 
along tlie }){ith of moral iini)ro\ ement. More tluin this no govern- 
ment can do, It romains for the Egyptians to take advantage of 
the opportunities offered to them.” 

The facilities enjoyed by the British and Egyptian govern- 
ments for securing the material if not the moral development 
TbaAngio-^^ Egypt were greatly enlarged in 1904, as the result 
Prtnch of the understanding then come to between Erance 

undKf- and Great Britain. The natural irritation in France 

arising from the British occupation of the Nile valley, 
and the non-fulfilment of tlie pledge to withdraw the 
British garrison from Egypt, which had grown less acute with 
the passing of years, flamed out afresh at the time of the Fashoda 
crisis, w'hile the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902 led to another 
access of irritation against England. During 1903 a great change 
came over public opinion on both sides of the Channel, with the 
result that the statesmen of both countries were enabled to 
complete negotiations settling many points in dispute between 
the two nations. On the 8th of April 1904 a declaration was 
signed by the representatives of France and Great Britain which 
virtually recognized the dominant position of France in Morocco 
and of Britain in Egypt. The chief provisions concerning 
Egypt were : — 

“ His Britannic Majesty’s government declare that they have no 
intention of altering the political status of Egypt. 

“ The government of the French Republic, for their part, declare 
that they will not obstruct the action of Great Britain in that country 
by asking that a limit of time be fixed for the British occupation, 
or in any other manner. 

“ His Britannic Majesty's government, for their part, will respect 
the rights which France, in virtue of treaties, conventions and usage, 
enjoys in Egypt," 
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j Similar declarations and engagements wore made by Germany , 
Austria and Italy. Anne.xcd to the .Anglo-French agreement 
was the text of a proposed khediviul decree altering the relations 
between Egypt and the foreign bond-holders. With the consent 
of the powers this deerei* (|>romiilgaled on tlie 2Slh of November 
1904) came into openilion on the isl of Jamiary 14)05. The 
comliined effect of th(‘ declaration and the khedivial deenr was 
great. The first-named ]vat an end to an anomalous situation 
and gave a practically xalitl sanction to the presence of Britain 
in I'^gypt, removing all ground for the rejiroach that Great 
Britain was not respecting its international obligations. In 
effect it was a European nrognition that Britjun tvas the pro- 
tecting power in Egypt. Jl put a p<‘riod to a (|ucslion which had 
long embittcH'd the relations lictwcen EnglaiuJ and hrance, 
and locally it caused the cessation of the systematic oj)])ositii>n 
of the French agents in (airo to everything tending to striMigthen 

the British position however beneficial to I'.gypt the parliciilar 

scheme opposed might be. S(‘arcely less important were the 
results of the khedivial divree. By it Egypt a< liicv<‘<l in effect 
financial indcpcndcMice. 'J’he power of the ('aissc dc la Dcttc, 
which had virtually controlled the exeeiilion of tlu‘ international 
agreements concerning the finances, was swept away, together 
with almost all the other fin-iiKMal fetters binding Egypt. 'I'he 
Railway and I^irt of Ah'xandria Board ceased to exist, luir 
the first lirno .since 1S75 ICgyjil was free to control Iht own 
revenue. In return she pledged the greater pari of the land tax 
to the service of the debt. The functions of the Gaissi' were 
restricted to the ro('ei])t of the funds nct'essary for this si*rN'i(’e. 
It was entirely deprived of its formiT power to interfere in the 
machinery of government. Moreover, some £10,000,000, being 
accumulated siirjiluscs in tlie hands of the ('aisse after meeting 
the charges of the debt, vveri? handed over to tin* Egyptian 
treasury. I’hc k]gyplian governnamt was henceforth fr(!e 
to take full advantage of the finanriai prosperity of the 
country. 

In one respeet the Anglo-l^'rench agreement made no alt (Tat ion 
“it left untouched the extra-territoriality enjoyed by luiropeans 
in Egypt in virtue of the treaties with 'J'urkey, 
the .system of Capitulations. One of the anornaliejs ofthe 
under that system had, it is true, b(*en got rid of, for, Capitula* 
as has been stated, (’onsular jurisdiction in civil matters 
had been replaced in 1876 by that of thi^ Mixed Tribunals. In 
criminal cases, however, foreign consuls still cxendsed juris- 
diction, but the main evil of the Capitulations ri'gime was the 
alisence of any proper machinery ff>r enacting laws api^lieable 
to the whole of the inhabitants of Egypt. No cliange could be 
made in any law' appli(\M.b!e to iOuropeans without the unanimous 
consent of fifteen foreign powers — a state of affairs wholly 
incompatible with the condition of Egypt in tlie 20th ccintiiry, 
" an orienUil country which has assimilated a very consi<l4Table 
portion of European ('ivilization and which is mainly goviTned 
i)y Europiain methods.’^ It was, liowever, far easier to acknow- 
ledge that the C'apitulations regime was (lefective and liad out- 
lived its time than to devise a remitdy and get all the nations 
interested to accept it. The solution favoured by l.ord Cromer 
{vide Blue-books, Egyf^t No, / (1906), fip. j- 8, anrl Egypt No. / 
(1907), pp. 10-26) was tlie creation of a council distinct from the 
existing native legislative council and assembly— composed of 
Europeans, which should have the jiower to pass legislation wliicli 
when promulgated by the Egyptian government, with the assent 
of the Britisli government, would iiind all foreigners resident in 
Egypt. Every reservation for the benefit of British subjects 
should enure for the benefit of subjects of other powers. The 
jurisdiction exercised by consuls in civil and criminal affairs 
Lord Cromer proposed should cease pari passu with the provision 
by the Eg)'ptian government, under the powers conferred by 
the treaty required to set up the new council, of courts having 
competence to deal with such matters, various .safeguards being 
introduced to prevent injustice in criminal cases. As to civil 
cases the proposal was to make permanent the Mixed Tribunals, 
hitherto appointed for quinquennial periods (so that if not 
reappointed consular jurisdiction in civil cases would revive). 
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While the removal of ancient jealousies among the European I trifling fire at a tlireshing floor, either accidentally caused (but 


powers interested in Egypt helped to smoolli the path pursued 
by the Egyptian administration under the guiding 
JbMot/c ' Great Britain, the intrigues of the Turks and 

move/nent, danger of a revival of Moslem fanaticism threatened 
during 1905-1906 to disturb the peace of the country. 
A party had also arisen, whose best-known leader was Mustafa 
Kamel Pasha (1.S74--1908), which held that Egypt was n^ady for 
self-governni(;nt and which saw in thci presence of the British 
a hindrance to the attainment of tludr ideal. 'J'his “ national ” 
party lent what weight it had to the pan-Jslamic agitation which 
arose in tlie summer and autumn of 1905, regardless of the fact 
that a pan-Lslamic triumph meant tlie re-assertion of direct 
Turkish rule in Egypt and the end of the lilierty the Egyptians 
enjoyed, 'fhe pan-lslamic press, allowed full licence by the 
Cairo authorities, sfiread abroad rumours that the Egyptian 
government intended to construct fortifications in the Sinai 
peninsula with the design of menacing the railway, under 
construction by Turkey, from I )amaseus to Mecca, 'fliis has(;l(;ss 
report led to what is known as the 'I’alm incident (see below). 
Tills incident inflamcid IIkj minds of many Egyptians, and almost 
all tlie opposition (rlem(!nt;s in the country were uniU;d by the 
appeal to religious fanaticism, of which the incident was partly 
the effect and partly the cause. 'I'lie inflammatory writing of 
the newspapers indicated, encouraged l)y many j)crsons liolding 
high positions lioth inside, and outside Kgyjit, created, by every 
processor misrcprc.sentation,an anli-Clirist.ian and anti-Fairopean 
feeling among the mass of the people. After more than a quarter 
of a century of just rul(!, ue, simui tlu; accession of 'Jewfik, the 
tyranny of the 'I’urkish system was apt to be forgotten, wliile 
tlie api)(‘al to rally in support of their khalif found a response 
in the hearts of many Kgyjitians, 'I'hc; ftu'ling entertained by 
large numbers even of the educated class of Egyptians was 
strikingly illustrated by the terms of an anonymous letter 
received ])v J.ord Cromer ifi May 1906. Tlie wriier, probably 
a member of the Tileina class, addressing the Jlritisli agent us 
the reformer (»f I'-gypt, said : — 

“ . . . Jle must ho liliiul who sees not wliat llic English have 
wronglit ill Egy|.>t ; the gates ot justice stand open to the poor ; the 
stioanis ilow through the l.uul and are not stojiped l»y order of llio 
strong; the poor man is lift<'d uji and tlie rich man* pnlh'd down, 
the han<l of the oppn'ssor .and the briber is st.rnek when nntstn'tch(*d 
to do evil. Our eyes see these things and they know from wtioin 
lliey come. . . . Wliile peace is in the laud the sjdrit of Tslain 
sleeps. , . . Ihd it i.s sahl, ' 'riiere is wjir between F.ngkind aiul 
Aluinl Hamid Klian.’ If tliat b(* so n. change' mnst come. The words 
of the Imam art* echoed in e\'ery ht'art, and ('very Moslem ht*ai-.s 
only tlie cry of tin* h’aitli. . . .’Though the Khalif wi're ha])le.ss 
as Baye/.id, cruel as Muratl, or mad as Ibrahim, he i.s llic shadow' of 
(jod, and every Moslem must It'.ap up at his call. . . . Von will say, 

‘ Th(' Jvgy]>liaTi is more ungrateful than a flog, which remembers 
the hand tiiat fed him. He i.s foolish as the marlm.an who ])idls down 
the roof-trett of his house upon himself.’ It may be so to w'orldly 
eye.s, but in the time of danger to Islam the iShislein turns away Ironi 
the things of this world and thirsts only for tlie sei’N-icc of his I'aith, 
(’ven though he looks in the face of death. . . .” 

To establish confidcficc in the mind.s of the Egyptian public 
that the authorities could maintain order and tranquillity, it 
was determined to increase permanently the strength of the 
British garrison. An iiu’ident occurred in June U)o6 which 
illustrated the danger w'hich might arise if anything happened 
to beget the idea that the protecting power had w^eakoned its 
hold. While mounted infantry of the British army wTre marching 
from Cairo to Alexandria, fne officers went (on the 13th of 
June) to the ^'illage of Denshawai to shoot pigeons.’ 
ahawmL attack was made on the party by the villagers. 

'J’he officers were told by their guide that they might 
shoot, but the villagers had not given permission and were 
incensed at the shooting of their pigeons by other officers in the 
previous year. A premeditated attack was made on the officers ; 
a gim seized from one of them went off and slightly injured four 
natives — one a woman. The attack had been preceded by a 

' The Egyptians keep largo mimbers of pigeons, which are allowed 
to be shot only by permission of the village omdeh (head-man). 
After the occiiirchcc here related, officers were prohibited from 
shooting pigeons in any circumstances. 


not by the offlciTs’ shots) or lit as a signal for the assault. Captain 
.S. (!. Bull of the 6th Dragoons received serious injuries and died 
a few hours later, and two other officers were seriously injured. 
A number of persons were arrc.sted and tried by a special tribunal 
created in 1895 to deal with offences against the army of occupa- 
tion. On the 27th of the same month four of the ringleaders 
were sentenced to death, others received various terms of 
imprisonment,- and seven were sentenced to fifty lashes. The 
executions and floggings were carried out the next day at the 
scene of the outrage and in the presence of somei five hundred 
natives. The quieting effect that tliis drastic action might have 
had was marred by the fact that certain members of the British 
parliament called in question the justice of the sfmtenccs — passed 
unanimously by a court of which the best English and the best 
native judge were members. For a time there was considerable 
ferment in F 2 gypt. The Anglo-F.gypt.ian authorities received, 
however, the firm support of Sir Edward Grey, tlu; foreign 
secretary in the liberal administration formed in December J905. 
As far as responsible statesmisn were concerned the change of 
government in Great Britain made no difference in the conduct 
of Figyjitian affairs. 

The Taba incident, to which reference has been made, arose 
in the beginning of 1906 over the elaiiii of the sultan of Turkey 
to jurisdiction in tlui Sinai peninsula. The origin of 
the disj)ute dated back, however, to 1892, wlien Abbas 
Jlilmi became khedive. Mehemet Ali and his suc- 
cessors up to and including 'i ewffik had nt)t only admini.stered 
the Sinai peninsula but certain posts on the Hi'jaz or Arabian 
side of the gulf of Akaba. 'J'he firman of investiture issued by 
the sultan on the occasion of the succession of Abbas differed, 
however, from the text of former lirmaus, the intiuition being, 
apparently, to (ixcliule F^gypt from the admini.stration of the 
Sinai peninsula. The British government intervened and after 
considerable pressure upon Turkey obtainiid a telegram (dated 
the 8th of April 1892) from the grand vizier in which it was 
declared that the statim (juo was maintained in the Sinai peninsula, 
but that the sultan resumed possession of the posts in tlie llejaz 
hiTctoforo garrisoned by Flgyjit. 'lo this last course Great 
Britain raised no objection, A.s officially staled by the British 
government at the time, the eastern frontier of the Sinai pi'ninsnla 
w’as taken to be a line running in a south-easterly direction frtim 
Rafa, a place on the Mediterranean, east of El Arisli, to the head 
of the gulf of Akaba. The fort of Akaba and othi'r posts farther 
east F'.gypt abandoned. So matters rested until in 1005 in con- 
se(|uence of lawlessness among the Bedouins of the peninsula 
a British official was appointed commandant and inspector of 
the piMiin.sula and certain administrative measures taken. 
'The report was spread by pan-lslamic agents that the inteiilion 
of the F^gyplian government was to construct fortifications on 
the frontii?r near Akaba, to which jflace the 'J urks were building 
a branch railway from the Damascus-Mccca line. In January 
1906 th<» sultan comjflained to the British ambassador at (’on- 
stanlinople of Egyptian encroachments on Turkish territory, 
whereupon the khedive asked that the frontier should l>e 
delimited, a request which Turkey rejected. A small Egyptian 
force w^as then directed to occupy Talia, a port near Akaba but 
on the western side of the gulf. Before this force could reach 
l*al>a that jilace had been seized by the Turki.sh commandant at 
Akaba. A period of ron.siderable tension ensued, the Turks 
removing the Iwundary posts at Rafa and sending strong 
reinforcements to the frontier. The British government inter- 
vened on behalf of the khedive and consistently maintained that 
the Rafa-Akatm line must be the frontier. In April a conference 
was held between the khedive and Mukhtar Pasha, the Ottoman 
commissioner. It then appeared that Turkey was unwilling to 
recognize the British interpretation of the telegram of the 8th of 
April 1S92. Turkey claimed that the peninsula of Sinai consisted 

2 On tht* 8th of January 1908, the anniversary of the khedive'i 
accession, the whole of the Denshawai prisoners were pardoned and 
released. For the Denshawai incident see the British parliamentary 
papers, Egypt So, j and Egypt So. 4 of 1906. 
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only of the territory south of a straight line from Akaba to Suez, 
and that Eg>^ptian territory north of that line was traced from 
Kafa to Suez. As a compromise Mukhtar Pasha suggested as 
the frontier a line drawn direct from Rafa to Ras Miihommed 
(the most southern point of the Sinai peninsula), which would 
liave left the whole of the gulf of Akaba in Turkish territory. 
In other words the claim of the l^)rte was, to quote Lord 
Cromer : — 

“ to carry the T urkish frontier and strnttJgical railways to Suez 
on t])e banks of the canal ; or that if the Ras Mahotnmod line wore 
a(lopt(‘d, the Turkish frontier would be ad\anced to the neij;!i- 
bonrhood of Nekhl, i,e, within <?asy striking distance of Kgypt, and 
that . . . the gull of Akaba . . . woukl practically become a marc 
clausum in tluj })ossession of 'I nrkey and a standing menace to tlic 
security of the trade route to the East.” 

Such proposals could not he entertained by Great Britain ; 
and us the sultan remained obstinate the British ambassador 
on the 3rd of May presented a note to the Porte requiring com- 
pliance with the Britisli proposals within ten days. 'I’lie Turkish 
ambassador in London w^as informed by Sir Edward Grey, foreign 
secretary, that if it were found that Turkish suzerainty in Egypt 
were incompatible wdth tlie rights of the British government to 
interfere in Egyptian affairs, and with the British occupation, 
the British position in Egy|)t would be upheld by the whole force 
of the empire. Thereui)on the sultan gave way and itgreed (on 
the 14th of May) tliat the line of demarcation should start at 
Rafa and run towards the south-east “ in an approximately 
straight line as far as a point on the gulf of Akaba at least 3 m. 
distant from Akaba.” ^ 7 ’he Turkish troops were withdrawn 
from 'laba, and the delimitation of the frontier was undcTlaken 
by a joint TurcodOgyptian commission. An agreement was 
signed on the 1st of Octolwr finally settling the frontier line. 

With the ending of this dispute and the strengthening of the 
British garrison in Egypt a demonstration was given of the ability 
of the proUH'ting power to maintain its position, At tlie .same 
time encMuirageinent was given to that sedion of Egyptian 
society which sought the njform of various Moslem institutions 
without injury to the principles underlying the faith of Islam : 
a more trul}^ national ino\ cment than that of the agitator.s who 
clamoured for parliamentary government. 

In April i<)07, a few days after the appearance of his report 
for in which the “Nationalist” and pan-Lslamic move- 

Reaixna^ f'hown to be detrimental to the welfare of 

tioaot Egypt, JiOrd Cromer resigned his post of Jlritish agent 
and ('onsul -general, liis resignation, dictated by 
Cmnitfr. reasons of health, was described by .Sir F.dward (irey 
as “ the greatest personal loss w’hich the public service of this 
country (Ikitain) could suffer.” J.ord (Yomer’s work was in a 
sense complete. lie left the country in a .state of unexampled 
material prosi)erity, free; from the majority of th(; intt;rnational 
fetters with which it was bound wh(‘n he took up his task in 
1883, and with the legitimate expectation that the work he had 
done would endure. The magnitude of tlie Uisk he had accom- 
plished is shown l)y the preceding pages, and it need only be 
added that the transformation eflF(;rted in Egypt and the Sudan, j 
during Ids tw'enty-four years’ occupancy of the British Agenc\', I 
was carried out in every department under his guidance and 
inspiratiiJii. Lord Cromer was succeeded by Sir Eldon (lorst, 
who h.ad .sersed in Eg)-pt eighteen years under him, and w'as 
at the time of his appointment to Cairo an assistant under 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

Notwithstanding, or, rather, as a consequence of, the un- 
exampled material prosperity of the country, 1907 was a year of 
severe financial crisis, due to over-trading, excessive credit and 
the building mania induced by the rapid economic progress of 
E^ypt, and aggravated by tlie unfavourable monetary condition.^ 
existing in America and Europe during the latter pari of the year. 
Though the crisis had results disa.strous to the speculators, the 
position of the fellahin was hardly affected ; the cotton crop 
was marketed with re^ilarity and at an average price higher 
than that of 1906, while public revenue showed a satisfactory 

^ Sea E^pt No. a (1906), Correspondence re.Hpecting the Turco- 
Egyptian Frontier in the Sinai Peninsula (witli a map). 
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increase. The noisy “ Nationali.st ” agitation which was main- 
tained during this period of financial stringency reacted un- 
favourably on public order. Although the degree of insecurity 
prevailing in the provinces >vas greatly exaggeniled--.serioi».N 
crime in 1007 being less than in the prot'ocling year an increas- 
ing numl>er of crimes were left untrac'tal to llieir authors. l'hi‘ 
relea.se of the Denshawai jirisoners in January jgo8 and the 
death of Mii.stafa Kamel in the follow'ing month had a (jiiieting 
effect on the public mind ; while the faet that in the elections 
(December 1907) for the legislative coiim'il and the general 
assembly only 5 of the electors went to the polls, affonled 
a striking commentary alike on the a|)pi‘eci:ilion ol the a\'erage 
Egyptian of the value of parliainentary inslitiitiotis and of 
the claims of the ” Nationalist " memb(;rs of the assembly to 
represent the Egyptian p(‘ople. The “Nationalists” were, too, 
divided into many wan ing sections - Mahonnned Jiey i'Vrid, 
chosen us successor to Mustafa Kamel, hatl to contend with the 
pretcnsi{)ns of several other “l<‘aders.” 'I’lie khedive, momner, 
markedly abstained from any association with the agitation 
of the Nationalists, who viewed w'ith disfaNour his highness’s 
personal friendship w'ith Sir Eldon Gorst. 'I’lu; agitators gained 
tlieir chief strength from the support accorded them by eertain 
Radical politicians in Englainl. A number of memlx rs (►f the 
council and assembly visited England in July 1908 and were 
rcc(‘ive(l by Sir Edward Grey, wlio gave thenn assurances that 
Great Britain would always strive to remedy the legilinuite 
gri(‘van(‘(!s of Egyptians. 

The estal)lishme?it of constitutional rule in Turkey in the 
summer of J908 ex(‘itecl the hopes of the Egyptian Nationalists, 
and a deputation was .sent to Constantinople to confer witl> the. 
Young 'rurk committee. From the Young 'i urks, however, tht; 
deputation received no encouragement for their agitation and 
returned with the advice to work in co-ofxTaliof) wit h tla; British. 
In view of the rumours currtmt, Sir Eldon Gorsl, in the form of 
an interview in V,\ MohatttWiy a widely reail nati\’e ]iaper, restated 
(Oclol)t‘r 1908) tlu; British view as to the occupation of the 
country and tlie demand for a parliament. Great Britain, Im 
flecrlanfd, had no intention of j)n)clairning a protectorate over 
Egypt; on the other Inincl, recent events in 'J’urkcy in no w^ay 
affected the question of selPgovernmcnt in Egypt, it would 
be folly to think of introducing unrestricted i)arlianjentary 
government at present, the conditions for its successful working 
not existing. 'J’he “ wild and foolish ” agitation on this (|ia‘stion 
only stTved to (’onfirin tla; im|)ression that tht; I'.gyjitians were 
not yet fit to govern themselves. At; the sanaj time ste|>s were 
b(!ing taken to give them a iinieh greater i)art in the manage- 
ment of IfK.al affairs. If the ICgyptians showed that the. existing 
institutions and the new provincial councils (oulrl do useful 
work, it would jirove the liest argument for extending their 
I)owers. Sir Eldon Gorst’s statements were approved by the 
British government. 

In Novernlicr 1908 Mustafa Fehmi, who had been premier 
since 1895, resigned and was succeeded by Boutros J^a.slui, a 
('opt of marked ability, who had b(*(‘ii for several years ioreign 
minister. Boutros incurred the enmity of the “ Nationalists ” 
and was murdered in February 1910. fl). .M. W . ; I'. K. < .) 

Autiiototiks. I). A. Catneron, I'lfiypt in the Kiuclcenth Centufy 
(T>ondon, j8o 8), a ckar anci useful sninmaty ol (?veiits ui> to J882 ; 
K. Dicey, The t>tory ttf the Khedivaie (I.oiulon, fgo.*) ; J, ( , M( C'oaii, 
Effypt under Ismail (Bondon, iHgg) ; I’. Moiuie/, htsioirc de MiJurntt 
Ali (4 vols., J’aris, 1855 1858; ; 1 .. Ilivliicr, T'fUlyptc de tySy d 
(Baris, 1901) ; C. dc j'reycincl, La Question d'Eaypta (f^aris, 

See also Mk f r k m kt A r . i. 

For the pci-iod iinmcdiatfly precediiu^ and during tin* British 
occupation tlic standard authority is I.oi(l Cioincr’s Modern Jit'ypi 
(2 vols.. London, 1908). In this invaluahle work the history oi 
Egypt from 1875 to 1892 and that ot tlu; Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan 
from 1882 to Kjoy in tn^ated fully. Lord Crom(;r’s annual reports 
(i 888-19(/9 to the British government on tlie affairs of Egyi>t 
should also be consulted. Next in interest are Alfrerl (Lord) iMiliier's 
England in Egypt (nth ed., London, 1904;, and Sir A. Colvin's 1 he 
Making of Modern Egypt (London, Consult also Khedives and 

Pashas ( 1 -ondon, 1884), by C, F. Mobcrly Bell (published anony- 
mously) ; D. M. WaUacc, Egypt and the Egyptian Question (London, 
1883) ; W. S. Blunt, Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt 
(2nd ed., London, 1907), a partisan record ; C. v. Malortiv, Egypt, 
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Native TUdrvr, nvd Poveiffn Inirrferenre. 2 vols. (London, 1883) ; 
O. Borclli, ( 7 /f>5< v pttlifujues (f/ifiyplr, /.s,V;-y.Sfy,- (l*aris, 1895); H. 
licscucr, // i:yptrn unter finglischer Ofikapation { licj lin, 1 8y;»). Moi Joy’s 
J.ife of (ilddstouc and Fit!!maiinc<f'.s Life of (iranvilla throw con.ddor- 
able litjlit oil tlu! inner history of the j»eri{>d 1880-1893. See iiirthor 
llio liistorical works cited iii Suimn : Aiiclo Kgypiian, ami those 
j^iven at the (md of the tiisl si’ction of this articlo. 

For military ojiorations 1882- 1S99 soo C. Koylo, The JCgypliun 
Campaif^ns fit /iV</y, n*vised ed. (l/)ndoii, 1900); H. lirackon- 
bijry, Narrative of the Advnnic of the Uiver Colunin of the Nile Expe- 
ditionary J'oyre (Fdinhiirgh, 1883) ; Sir W. F. Hiitler, Campaign of 
the Catarartu (Lofidoii, 1887) ; Onmt A. JC. W. (Jlcichijn, With the 
Camel Ccops up the Nile (lloiidon, 1888) ; Cordon's Last Journal 
(London, 1885) ; .Sir C‘. \V. Wilson, Lroni Korli to Khartum (Edin- 
bnrgli, 1886) ; J, (Inint, Cassell's History of the War in the Soitdan, 
() vols. (lamdon, 18S5 t'l soij.) ; “ An ()llic<'r,'' Sudan Campaigns 
(J.ondon, i89«>) ; (L W. Stiu^vens, With Kitchener to 
Khartum (Kdini»urgii, 1898) ; W. S. (diurcijill, The htiver HVvr, new 
edition (1-cmdoii, 1902). 

J^il)liograi)lncal notes for each s<‘C.lioTi of tliis article are givim ?ti 
their several ])laces. 'I'he following bibliographies may be consiilled : 
Ibrahim Ililmi, Lileraturc of Egypt and the Soudan ^ 2 vols. (London, 
]v886- 1888) ; 11. Jolowicz, IMhliolheca acgyptiuca (Leij)zig, 1858; 

.sijpl)k‘inent, iSbij ; M. Hartmann, The Arabic JWss of Egypt 
(London, 1899). (F. U. C.) 

MiijTARY Operations op 1882 1S85 

In Fobniarv 1^79 a slight outbreak of discharged ofHcers and 
soldiers occurred at C'airo, wliich led to the desjiaLch of Lritisli 
and French shifis to Alexandria. On the 26th of J une of that year 
Isinnil Pasha was reinovi'd from ij)gypt, and IVwljk as.suined ilie 
khediviate, becoming practically the protege of the two western 
powers. On the jst of February 18S1 a more .serious ilisturbaiu o 
ar^se at Lairo from th(*. attempt to try throe colonels, Ahmed 
Arabi, Ali F(;hmy, and Abd-el-Al, wlu) had betm arrested as 
the ringleaders of the military parly. Fhc yirisoners w'cro re- 
i(!ased by force, and proe(‘eded to dictate terms to the khedivc. 
Again British and In'i'iieh w’arships w(‘re de.sf)alched to Ah'xan* 
dria, and were qui(‘kly withdrawn, their presence having pro- 
duc(*d no apparent impression. It soon became clear tlial the 
khedive was powerless, and that the military party, headed liy 
Arabi, threatened to dominate the country. The “ dual note/^ 
communicated to the khe(]i\’e on tlu* 6th of January 1881, con- 
tained an intimation that Circat Britain and I'ranci* wcav pre- 
pared to afford maliM-ial suyiport if nec(*ssar>’ ; but the fall of 
Gambelta's ministry iiroiluced a reaction, ami lioth governments 
proceeded to minimi/(! the mi'aning of tht‘ir language. The 
khedivc was practically compelled to form a government in w^hich 
Arabi was minister of war and Malimud Sami premier, and Arabi 
took steps to extend Jiis inflLicrKv throughout his army. The 
situation now became? critically serious : for the third time ships 
were sent to Alexandria, and on the 25th of May 1882 the consuls- 
peneral of the two powers made a strong representation to 
Mahmud Sami wliich prodm'ed the resignation of the Egyptian 
ministry, tind a demand, to wliich the khedive yielded, by the 
military party for the reinstatement of Arabi. The attitude of 
tlie troops in Alexandria now became threatening ; and on the 
aotli the British residents pointed out that they were ‘‘ absoluti'ly 
defenceless.' ’ This warning was amply justifi<‘d by the massacres 
of tiv‘ i ‘til of June, during which more than one hundred persons, 
including an officer am! two seamen, were killed in ihe streets of 
Bombard^ Alexandria, almost under the guns of the ships in 
want of harbour. It was becoming clear that definite action 
Aiexunm would have to he taken, and on the 15th the channel 
squadron was ordered to Malta. By the end of June 
twenty-six warships, representing the navies of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia, the United States, 
Spain, Greece and Turkey, lay off the port of Alexandria, and 
large numbers of refugees were embarked. The order received 
by Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour (afterwards Lord Alcester) 
on the 3rd of July was as follows 

“ Prevent any attempt to bar channel into port. If work is resumed 
on earthworks,’ or fresh guns inounted, inform military commander 
that von have orders to prevent it ; and if not immediately dis- 
continued, dcstrov earthworks and silence batteries if they open lire, 
having given sufficient notice to population, shipping and foreign 
men-of-war.” 
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On the 9th the admiral received a report that working 
parties had been .seen in Fort Silsiieh “ parbuckling two smooth- 
bore guns — apppcntly 32-poiinders — towards their respective 
carriages and slides, which were facing in the direction of the 
harbour. Fort Silsiieh was an old work at the extreme east 
of the defences of Alexandria, and its guns do not bear on the 
harbour. On the loth an uUimatum was sent to Toulba Pasha, 
the military commandant, intimating that the bombardment 
would commence at sunrise on the following morning unless 

the batteries on the isthmus of Ras-eM'in and the southern 
shore of the harbour of Alexandria w’erc previously siirrenden'd 
“ for the purpose of disarming.” 'The fleet prepared for action, 
and the bcanjr of the reply, signed by the president of the coun(?il, 
and offering to dismount three guns in the liattcries named, 
only succeeded in finding the flagship late at night. This 
proposal was rejected, and at 7 a.m. on the iith of July the 
” Alexandra ” oi)encd fire and the action became general. I’he 
attacking force was disposed in thn‘e groups: (t) the “Alex- 
andra,” “ Sultan ” and “ Superb,” outside the reef, to engage 
the Kas-el-'I'in and the earthworks under weigh ; (2) the 
“ Monarch,” “ Invincible ” and “ Penelope,” inside the harbour, 
to engage the Meks batteries ; and (3) the “ Inflexible ” and 
“ Temcrair(‘,” to take up assigned stations outside the reef 
and to co-oj)(‘rate with the inshore squadron. 'The gunboats 
“ Beacon,” ” Bittern,” “ Gondor,” “ ( ygnet ” and “ Decoy ” 
were to keep out of fire at first and seek opportunities of engiiging 
the Mek.s batteriijs. Meks fort w^as silenced by about 12.45 p.m., 
and a party from the “ Tnvincilde ” landed and disabled the 
guns. As the fire delivered under weigh was not effective, the 
offshore scpiadron anchored at about 10.30 a.m., and succeeded 
in silencing Fort Ras-el-Tin at about 12.30 r.M,, and Fort Adda, 
by the explosion of the main magazine, at T.35 p.m. The “ In- 
flexible ” weighed soon alter 8 a.m. and engaged Rus-cl-Tin, 
afterw-ards attacking Forts Pharos and Adda. The “ Condor,” 
followed l)y the “ Beacon,” “ Bittern ” and “ Decoy,” engaged 
Fort Marabout soon after 8 a.m, till ji a.m., when the gunboats 
were recalled. After the w^orks were silenced, the ships moved 
in closer, with a view to dismount tlie Egyptian guns. The 
liombardment ceas(‘(l at 5 p.m. ; but a few rounds were fin'd 
by the “ lnflexil)le ” and “ Temeraire ” on the morning of the 
12th at the riglit battery in Kas-el-'J'in lines. 

The bombardment of tla* forts of Alexandria is interesting as a 
gauge of the effect to he expected from the lire of ships under sjx'cially 
kivourable conditions. 'I’lu* Egyptians at different times during the 
day brought into action about 33 U.M.L. guns (7-in. to lo-in.), 
3 R.li.L. guns (40 prs.), and 120 S.IL guns and lo iii.), with 

a few mortars. Tlie.se gunr. were di.sjiom'd o\ (t ii coast-hne of about 
10 s('a miles, and were in man'/ ca.se.s indifferently mcur.ted. The 
Egyptian guniieis had Ijeen little trained, and many of them laid 
never once ])ractised with rilletl ordnance. Of sevi'nty hve liits on 
the hulls of the ships only fivt' can with certainty l>e a-scribed to 
projectiles from rifled guns, anti thirty were niuiuestionably due to 
the old .smoothbores, which were not provided with sights. The 
total lo.‘%s inllicted was 6 killed and 27 wounded. The Frilish ships 
engaged fired 17.11 heavy projectiles (7-in. to 16 in,) and 1457 liglit 
(7qirs. to64-prs.), together with 33,.i<i3 machine-giiii and ritle bullets. 
The result was comparatively small. About 8 rilled guns and 19 
smoothbores were dismoimUxi or disabled and 4 and 1 tomporarilv 
pul out of action respectively. A considerable j'ortion of this injury 
was inflicted, after the works had been silencetl, bv the deliberate 
fire of tlie ships. As many as twenty-eight rilled guns and 140 
smoothbores would have opened lire bn tlie tollowing day. The 
Egyptians made quite a.s good a stand as could be e.s peeled, but were 
diivt'n from their guns, which tlu'v were unable to use with adequate 
effect ; and the bombardment of Alexandria coiffirms previous 
experience that the fire of ships cannot really compete with that 
of well-mounted and wclhhandled guns on shore. 

In the afternoon of the 12th, fire.s, which were the work of 
incendiaries, began to break out in the best quarters of Alex- 
andria ; and the town was k?ft to murder and pillage till the 
feiiowing day, when a party of bluejackets and marines was 
landed at about 3 p.m. 

Military inten'cntion being now imperatively demanded, 
a vote of credit for £2,300,000 was passed in the British House 
of Commons on the 27th of July. Five days later the French 
government failed to secure a similar vote, and Great Britain 
was left to deal with the Eg)’ptian question alone. An 
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expeditionan- force detailed from home stations and from Malta 
was organized in two divisions, with a cavalry division, corps 
BritiMb troops, and a siege train, numbering in all about 
9xpediHon 25,000 men. An Indian contingent numherinc about 
und 9 rSlr 7000 combatants, complete in all arms and with its own 
^oi99i9 transport, was prepared for despatch to Suez, (leneral 
o 99 9 y. Garnet W'olseley was appointed commander-in- 
chief, with Lieutenant -(Teneral Sir J. Adye as chief of the 
staff. I’he plan of operations contemplated the seizure of Ismailia 
as the base for an advance on ('airo, Alexandria and its suburbs 
to be held defensively, and the Egyptian forces in the neighbour- 
hood to be occupied by demonstrations. The expeditionary 
force having rendezvoused at Alexandria, means were taken by 
Rear-Admiral Hoskins and Sir W. Hewett for the s(uzure of the 
Suez canal. Under orders from the former, Captain Fairfax, 
R.N., occupied Port Said on the night of i<)th August, and 
Commander Edwiirds, R.N,, proceeded down the canal, taking 
possession of the flares and dredgers, while Captain Fitzroy, R.N., 
occupied Ismailia after slight opposition. Before nightfall on 
the 20th of August the canal was wholly in British hands. 
Meanwhile, leaving Sir p}. Hamley in command at Alexandria, 
Sir (h Wolseley with the bulk of the expeditionary fonv arrived 
at Port Said on the 20th of August, a naval demonstration 
having been made at Abukir with a view to deceive the enemy 
as to tlie object of the great mov(‘m(?nt in progress. 'Fhe advance 
from Ismailia now began. On tlic 2Tst Major-General Graham 
moved from Ismailia with about 800 men and a small naval 
force, occupying Nefichc, the junction with the Suez line, at 
1.30 A.M. without opposition. On the 22nd he made a recon- 
naissance towards Suez, and on the 23rd another to JCl-Magfar, 
4 m. from Nefirh(?. It now appeared that the enemy hrui dammed 
the sweet-water canal and blocked the railway at Tell-cl-Mahuta, 
where entrenchments had been thrown up and resistance, seemed 
to be contemplated. At 4 a.m. on the 24th Sir Garnet Wolseley 
advanced with 3 squadrons of cavalry, 2 gnn.s, and about looo 
infantry, placed under th^ ordcTs of J.ieutenant-Oenijral Willis. 
Tlic enemy showed in force, estirnat(‘d at 7000 with 12 guns, 
mid a somewhat desultory action ensued. Reinforcements 
from Ismailia were ordered up. and the British cavalry, operating 
on the right, helped to che(’k the enemy’s attac’k, which showed 
little vigour. At night the trriops, now' reinforced by the (iuard.s 
Brigade, an infantry battalion, 2 cavalry regiments and to guns, 
bivmuacked on the ground. Pairly on the morning of tlic 25th 
the advance w’as continii(‘d to Teil*el-Mahuta, which the enemy 
evacuated, while the mounted troop.s and horse artillery pres.sod 
on to Mahsama, capturing the Egyptian, camj), with 7 guns 
and large quantities of ammunition and supplies. On the same 
evening Major-General Graham, with about 1200 marines 
(artillery and light infantry), reached Mahsama, and on th<- 
following day he occupied Kassas.sin without opposition. 'I’hc 
advance guard had now outrun its communications and was 
actualiy short of food, while a considerable force was distriliutecj 
at intervals along the line Ismailia-Kassassin. 7 ’he situation 
on the 27th teinfilcd attack by an enterprising enemy, and 
Major-Cieneral Graham’s force, consisting of a s(|uadron of the 
19th Hussars, the York and T^ancaster Regiment, the duke of 
Cornwall's Light Infantr}-, the Marine Artillerv^ Battalion and 
tw'o R.H.A, guns, short of ammunition, was in danger of being 
overwhelmed by va.stly superior numliers from 7cll-el-Kebir. 
On the 28th Major-General Graham’s troops were al tacked, 
and after repulsing the enemy, made a general ad\’ance nliout 
6.45 p.M. The cavalr}^, summoned by heliograph from Mahsama, 
co-operated, and in a moonlight charge inflicted considerable 
loss. The British ca.snalties amounted to 14 killed and 83 
wounded. During the lull w'hich followed the first action of 
Ka.ssas.sin, strenuous efforts were made to bring up supplies 
and troops and to open up railway communication to the front. 
On the 9th of September the Egyptians again attacked Kassassin, 
but were completely repulsed by 0 a.m., with a loss of 4 guns, 
and were pursued to within extreme range of the guns of Tell-el- 
Kebir. 7 'he Briti.sh casualties were 3 killed and 78 wounded. 
The three following days were occupied in concentrating troops 


at Kassassin for the attack on 'rdl-cl Kchir, held by about 
38,000 men with 60 guns. 'I’hc JCgyplian defences consisted of 
a long line of trench (2^ m.) approximately at right 
angles to the railway and the swet't-water canal. At 
11 p.M. on the 1 2th of .September the advata'c of 
about 15.000 m(‘n commenced ; the 1st dis ision. under I.ieu- 
tenant-(iencral Willi.s, was on the right, and tlu' division, 
under Lieutenant-General Hamley, was on the left. Seven 
batteries of artillery, under Brigadier-General Goodenough, 
w'er(‘ placed \n thi‘ ('cntrc. 'I'hc caNalry, under Major-Cieneral 
Drur\' l.owe, was on the right flunk, anti llu* Indian contingent, 
under Major-General Macplierson, starling one hour later, was 
ordered to move south of the swet't-w’aliT canal. 'I'Ik* night 
was moonless, and the distanec to be covered about ()\ m. 'I'he 
ground was perf(*('tly ojhmi, slightly undulating, and generally 
firm gravel. 'I'he conditions for a night march were thus idriil ; 
but during the movement the wings closed towards ea(’h otlier, 
causing great risk of an outbreak of firing, 'i’he line was,howi‘\’er, 
rectified, and after a halt the final advaiKT began. By a for- 
tunate accident the isolated outwork was just missed in the 
darknc.ss by thi^ left flank of the 2nd Division ; olherwis(‘ 
a premature alarm would have been given, whi('h must have 
changed all the conditions of the operation. At dawn the 
Highl.'ind Brigadt* of the* 2nd J )i vision .struck the enemy’s trenches, 
and carried them after a hriid struggle. The ist Division 
attacked a hwv TninnU‘s latiT, and the (*avalry swept round the 
left of the line of entnmehments, cutting down any fugitives 
who attempted resistanc'e and reaehing tlu‘ enemv's camp in 
rear. 'I'he Indian contingent, on the south of the canal, (’o- 
oporated, intercepting the Egyptians at the canal bridge. 'I’he 
opposition eiu’ountered at some [xiints was severe, Init by 6 a.m. 
nil resistanc'e was at an end. 'I'he Briti.sh loss amounU'd to 58 
killed, 37c) w()unded and 22 missing ; nearly 2000 Egyptians 
were killed, and mor(‘ than 500 wounded wen* treated in hospital. 
An immediate pursuit was ordered, and the Indian eontingent, 
under Major-General Mac'fiherson. remhed Xiga/.ig, while the 
cavalry, undrT Major-Geni'ral Drury Eow(‘, occufiied Bi:ll)eis 
nnrl pushed on to ('airo, 65 m. from 'rell-el-K(“i»ir, next day. 
On tlic evening of the 141)1 Uie 10,000 troojis occupying .Mibasia 
barracks, and 5000 in the* citadel of Cairo, snrnaidenal. On 
the 15th General Sir Garnet Wolsehiy, with the brigade of 
Guards under H.R.H. the duke of ('onnaught, entered llie 
city. 

'J'he prompt following up of the victory al 'I'cll cl-Keliir saved 
Cairo from the fate of Alexaialria and broiight the relx’llion 
to an end, 'I’lie ICgyptian Iroofis at Kafr Daiiar, AVmkir and 
Rosetta .snrre!aler(‘d without opposition, and lla)S(! at Damietta 
followcfl on the 23rd of September, after Ixmig threatened with 
attack. On the 25th the khedive entered ('airo, when* a review 
of the British troops was held on the 3c>lh. 'I'he expeditionary 
force was now broken up, leaving about 10,000 men, under 
Major-General Sir A. Alison, to maintain the authority of the 
khedive. In twenty-five davs, from the lanrling at Ismailia to 
the occupation of Cairo, the rebellion was ermipletely suppressed, 
and the ojierations were thus signally siKX’c.ssfnl. 

'J’hc authority of the khediv(? and the maintenance of lav/ 
and order now depended alisohitely on the liritish forces left 
in occupation. Txird Dufferin. whr» ha<l been sent 
('airo to draw' up a projcf't of f:onstitutional reforms, 
advocated the re-esfal)lishmenl of a nativi; army, not 
to exceed 5000 to fiooo men, with a proportion of British ofiierrs, 
for purely defence purposes within the J-)ella ; and on the 13th 
of December 1882 Sir Evelyn Wood left England to iiedertn.l:c 
the organization of this force, w'ith the title of sirdar. Lord 
DufTerin further advised the formation of a gendarmerie, which 
“ should lx? in a great measure a mounted force and cmpow'crcd 
with a semimilitarv character” (de.spatch of January ist, 1883). 
The strength ol this military police force was fixed at 4400 men 
with 2562 hor.ses, and Baker Pasha (General Valentine Baker) 
was entrusted with its formation, with the title of inspector- 
general. 

In a despatch of the 6th of February 1883 Lord DufTerin dealt 
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with the Sudan , and stated that Eg^pt “ could hardly be expected 
to acqiiiesctJ ” in a policy of withdrawal from her Southern 
territories. At the same time he yxunted out that^ 

"unhappily, Egyptian acl mil list ration in the Sudan had been almost 
unilorrnly unfortunate. 'J'Ik* success of llie ]>rcscnt rrv.ihdi in raising 
tlie tribes and exlenrling liis intJ nonce over great tracts of country 
^v^Ls a suffici(!iit proof oi tlio government’s inalhlily either to reconcile 
tin* iiiliabitanls to its rule or to nuiintuin order. Tlie couse<|U(‘nces 
had been most di s.astious. Within the last year and a half the 
Egyptians had lost something like 9000 men, while it was estimated 
that of their opponents had perished." 

Moreover, to restore tranquillity in the Sudan, 

" tli(‘ first step necessary was the eonstruction of a railway from 
SuaK'iii to Bc^rlxjr, or w'liat, perhaps, woidd be more advisable, to 
Shendi, on th(J Nile. Tlie cumph.'iioii of tliis enterpri.se would at 
once cliang(^ all the eleiiieiits of the problem." 

'I'he immemse responsibiliti(‘s involved were most imperfectly 
understood by the British government. Egyptian sovereignty 
in the .Sudan dates from 1820, when Mehernel Ali sent a large 
forc(^ into llic country, and ultimately established his auLliority 
over Sennar and Kordofan. In 1865 Suakiri and Massawa were 
ns.signed to Egyptian ruh^ by the sultan, end in 1870 Sir .Samuel 
J.laker proceeded up the Nile to the conquest of tlie Equatorial 
provinces, of which (General (Jordon was appointed governor- 
general in 11874. In the .same year J)arfur and Marrar were 
annexed, and in 1877 Gordon became governor-general of the 
Sudan, where, with the valuable assistance of (Jessi i*asha, he 
laboured to destroy the slave trade and to establish just govern- 
ment. In August 1879 he returned to ('airo, and was siu'ceeded 
by Raouf Pasha. Misrule and oppression in every form now 
again prevaiUxl throughout the Sudun, wliile the slave traders, 
exasperated by Gordon's stern measures, were ready to revolt. 
'The authority of Egypt was represejited by scattered garri- 
sons of armed men, badly oiriccn'd, undisciplined and largely 
demoralized. In such conditions a leader only was rcquinxl 
to ensure widespread and dangerous rebellion, A leader appeared 
in the person of Mahommed Ahmed, born in 184S, wlio had taken 
up his abode on Aliba Island, and, acc|uiring great rcquitation for 
sandity, had actively fomented insurrection. In August 18S1 
a small force sent by Kaouf Pasha to arrest Maliommed Ahmed 
was clc.stroyed, and the latt(T, i)ro(']aiming iiimself tl)o mahdi, 
stood forth as the champion of revolt. 'I hiis, at Ihc time when 
the Egyptian army was broken up at 'lell-cl-Kebir, tlie Sudan 
was already in llame.s. On tlie 7th of June 1S82, 6000 men under 
Vitsef i’asha, advancing from J^ashoda, were nearly annihilated 
by the mahdists. Payura and l>irk(‘t in Kordofan quickly 
fell, and a few days before the battle of Tell-el-Kebir was fought, 
the mahdi, with a large force, was besieging El OLieid. That 
town was captured, alter an obstinate defence, on the 17th of 
January 1883, liy wliich time almost the whole of the Sudun 
south of Khartum was in open rebellion, exc(*y)t the .Hahr-el- 
(Jhaznl and the Ecjuatorittl provinces, where fur a time Lupton 
Bey and Emin Pasha were able to liold their own. Abd-el-Kader, 
who had succeeded Raouf, telegraphed to ('airo for 10,000 addi 
tional troops, and pointed out that if th(’y were not sent at once 
four times tliis numiier would be required to re-establish the 
authority of the government in the Sudan. After gaining some 
small successes, Abd-el-Kader was superseded by Suliman Nkigi 
on the 20th of P'ebruary 1883, and on the ehtli of Marcli Ala-ed- 
din Pa.sha wa.s appointed governor-general. Meanwhile 5000 
men, who had served in tlie Eg\*plian army, were collected 
and forcibly despot hed to Khartum via Suakin. In March 
1883 ('olonel William Hicks, late of the Bombay army, 
in January had been appointed by the khedive 
chief of the staff of the army of the Sudan, found 
himself at Khartum with nine European officers and 
about 10,000 troops of little military value. The rcconquest of 
the Sudan having been determined upon, although Sir E. Male! 
reported that the Eg>^ptian government could not supply the 
necessary funds, and that there was great risk of failure, Colonel 
Hicks, who had resigned his post on the 23rd of July, and had 
been appointed commander-in-chief, started from Khartum on 
9th September, with r total force of about xo.ooo men, including 


non-combatants, for Kordofan. On the 22nd of May Sir E. 
Malet had informed Sherif Pasha that, 

" although Colonel Hicks finds it convenient to communicate with 
Lord Dulferin or witii me, it must not bo siippo.sed that v.e tmdorso 
in any way the contents ul liis tilegrams. . . . Her Majesty’s 
govenimont are in no way re.sponsil>lc lor his operations in the Sudan, 
which have been undertaken under the auiiionty of His Highness’.s 
government." 

(blonel Hicks was fully aware of the unfitness of his rabble 
forces for the contemplated task, and on the 5th of August he 
telegraphed : “ I am convinced it would be best to keep the two 
rivers and province of Sennar, and wait for Kordofan to settle 
itself.'’ Early in November the force from Khartum was caught 
by the mahdi.sts short of water at Kashgil, near El Obeid, and 
wa.s almo.st totally destroyed, Colonel Hicks, with all his 
European officers, perishing. Sinister rumours liaving reached 
(aim, Sir E. Haring (Lord Cromer), who had succeeded .Sir E. 
Malct, tclegraj)lied that “ if (. olonel Hicks's army is destroyed, 
the Egyptian government will lose the whole of the .Sudan, unle.ss 
some assistance from the outside is given," and advised tlie 
v/ithdrav/al to some post on the Nile. On the following day 
Lord Granville replied : “ We cannot lend Engli.sh or Indian 
troops ; if consulted, recommend abandonment of the Sudan 
within certain limits " ; and on the 25th be added that " Her 
Majesty ‘.s government can do nothing in the matter which would 
throw upon them the responsibilities for ojHjrations in the 
Sudan." Jn a de.spatch of the 3rd of J)eceml)er Sir E. Baring 
forcibly argued against British intervention in the affairs of the 
Sudan, and on the T3th of December Lord (Jranvillc telegraphed 
that “ Her Maje.sty‘s government njcommend the ministers of 
kliedive to come to an early decision to abandon all territory 
south of A.ssuan, or, at least, of Wadi Haifa." On the 4lh of 
January 1884 Sir J'J. Baring was directed to insist upon the policy 
of evacuation, and on the 18th General Gordon left Lonclon to 
assist in its execution. 

I’he year 1883 l)rought a great accession of power to the 
mahdi, who had captured about 20,000 rifles, 19 guns and large 
stores of ammunition. On the Red Sea littoral Osman 
Digna, a slave d<‘aler of Suakin, nppoinlcid amir of the 
]''u,stern Sudan, raised the local trilxs and invested ifaAen 
Sinkat and Tokar. On the i6th of OcIoIxt and the 
4th of Nov(?niber Egyptian reinf(>r(*etneiits intended for the 
former jflace were destroyed, and on the end of December a force 
of 700 men was annihilated near Tainanieb. On the 23rd of 
lieeembcr General Valentine Baker, followed by about 2500 men, 
gendarmerie, Iflacks, Sudanese and Turks, with 10 British 
oflioers, arri\’t‘d al Suakin to prepare for the relief of Sinkat and 
I’okur. 'I’hr khedi\ e appears to have been aware of the risks 
lo bo incurred, and in a private letter he informed the gein ral 
that I rel}’ upon )'our prudence and ability not to engage the 
cn(?my except under the most favourable circumstances." 
The tragedy of Ka.shgil was repeated on the 4th of February 
1884, when General Baker's heterogeneous force, on the march 
from Tririkitnt to Tokar, w’as routed at El Teb by an inferior 
body of tribesmen. Of 3715 men, 2375, with 11 European 
officers, w'cre killed. Suakin w’rs now in danger, and on the ()th 
of February British bluejackets and mariue.s were landed for 
the defence of I he town. 

Tw’o expeditions in the Sudan led by British officers having 
thus ended in disaster, and General (Jordon with Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. D. Stewart having reached Khartum on aw/ysA 
the 18th of Febniar);, the policy of British non-inter- ^xpeattion 
^'cntion in regard to Sudan affairs could no longer be 
maintained. Public offinion in England was strongly . 

impressed by the fact that the Egyptian garrisons of bMttiex 0/ 
Tokar and Sinkat were perishing within striking dk- BiTebsu^ 
tnjice of the Red Sea littonil. A British force alxiut 4400 
strong, with 22 guns, made up of troops from Egypt and from 
units detained on passage from India, W'as rapidly concentrated 
at Suakin and placed under the orders of Major-General Sir 
G. Graham, witli Major-Generals Sir R. Buffer and J. Davis as 
brigadiers. News of the faff of Sinkat, where the starving 
garrison, under Tewfik Bey, made a g^ant sortie and w'as cut 
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to pieces, reached Suakin on the 12th of Febru^. On the 24th 
Gcncvai Graham’s force disembarked at Trinkitat and received 
information of the surrender of 'Fokar. At 8 a^m, on the 29th 
the force advanced towards I'okar in square, and came under fire 
at 11.20 A.M. from tlie enemy entrenched at El Teb. The tribes- 
men made desperate efforts to rush the square, but were repulsed ♦ 
and the position was taken by 2 p.m. The cavalry, loth and it)th 
Hussars, under Brigadier-General Sir 11 . Stewart, became in- 
volved in a charge iigainst an unbroken enemy, and suffered 
somewhat severely. The total British loss was 34 killed and 
155 wounded; that of the tribesmen was estimated at 1500 
killed. On the following day Tokar was readied, and on the 
2nd of March the force began its return to Suakin, bringing away 
about 700 people belonging to the late garrison and the civil 
population, and destroying 1250 rifles and a c|iianlity of am- 
munition found in a neighbouring village. On the gth of March 
the whole force was back at Suakin, and on the evening of the 
nth an advance to Tamai began, and the force bivouacked 
and formed a zeriba in the evening. Information was brought 
by a native that the enemy had assembled iti the Khor Ghob, 
a deep ravine not far from the zeriba. At about 8.30 a.m. on the* 
13111 the advance began in echelon brigade squares from 
the l(‘ft. The left and leading square (2nd Brigade) moved 
towards the khor, approaching at a point where a little ravine 
joined it. I'he enemy showing in front, the leading face of the 
square was ordered to charge up to the edge of the khor. This 
opened the square, and a mass of tribesmen rushed in from 
the small ravine. The brigade was forced back in disorder, and 
the naval guns, which had been left behind, were tc'mporarily 
captured. After a severe hand-to-hand struggle, in which th(‘ 
troops behaved with great gallantry, order was restored and the 
enemy repulsed, with the aid of the fire from the ist Ikigade square 
and from dismounted cavalry. The 1st Brigade square, having a 
sufficient field of fire, easily repelled all att(;mpts to attack, and 
advancing as soon as the situation had been restored, occupied 
the village of Tamai. The British loss was 109 killed and 104 
wounded ; of tlie enemy nearly 2000 were killed. On the 
following day the force returned to Suakin. 

Two lieat y blows had now been inliidcjcl on the followers of 
Osman J )igna, and the road to Ikrbcr could have l)een oyxjned, as 
General Graham and Brigadier-CTeneral .Sir H. Stewart suggested. 
Generid Gordon, questioned on the point, telegraphed from 
Khartum, on the 7th of March, that he might l)e cut off bv a 
rising at Shendi, adding, “ 1 think it, iltcrcforc, most important 
to follow up the success near Suakin by sending a small force to 
Berber.” He had previously, on the 29th of February, urged 
that the Suakin-Berber road should be opened up by Indian 
troops. This, and G(*neral (Gordon’s proposal to send 200 British 
troops to Wadi Haifa, was opposed by Sir E. Baring, who. 
realizing soon afterwards the gravity of the situation, tele- 
graphed on the 1 6th of March : — 

•* It has now become of the utmost im])«rtanco not only to opfm 
the roixd between Suakin and Kerber, but to come to ttfrms with 
the tribes between Berber and Khartum." 

The government refu.sed to take this action, and Major-General 
Graliam's force was employed in reconnais.sances and .small 
skirmishes, ending in the destruction of the villages in the 
Tamanicb valley on 27th March. On the 28th the whole force 
w'as reassembled at Suakin, and was then broken up, leaving 
one battalion to garrison the town. 

The abrupt disappearance of the British troops encouraged 
the tribesmen led by Osman Digna, and effectually prevented the 
Pfitjf ff jr**- ^ native movement, which might have 

mcttt of been of great value. The first attempt at intervention 
o&atml in the affairs of the Sudan was made too late to save 
Tokar. It resulted only in heavy slaughter 
of the tribesmen, which afforded no direct or indirect 
aid to General Gordon or to the policy of evacuation. The 
public announcement of the latter was a grave mistake, which 
increased General Gordon’s difficulties, and the situation at 
Khartum grew steadily worse. On the 24th of March Sir £. 
Baring telegraphed * 
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** Tho question now is, how to pot (ioneral Gordon and Colonel 
Stewart away from Khartum. . . . Under proseiit circumstiuu'<^s, 
1 think an effort should be made to help U.euenil Clordon lioin 
Suakin, if it is at all a possible inilitary o\h ration. . . . We all 
consider that, however difficult the operations from Suakin may 
be, they are more practicable than any operations trom Koi'o.sUo 
and along the Nile." 

A telegram from General Gordon, ntcoived at Cairo on the 
19th of April, stilted that 

“wo have provisions for five months .and are hemmed in. . . . Our 
position w'ill bo much strengthened when the Nile rises. , . , Senuar, 
Kassala and Donpola arc (luile sale lor the pie.-.eiU,'’ 

At the same time he suggested “an appeal to the millionaires 
of America and England to subscribe money for the cost of 
“ 2000 or 3000 nizams ” (I’urkish regulars) to be sent to Berber. 
A cloud now settled down upon Khartum, and subsefjiii'nt 
communications were few and irregular, 'J’hc foreign oliiee and 
General Gordon appeared to l.^e somewhat at cro.ss purpost^s. 
The former hoped that the garrisons of the Sudan could be e.\- 
tricated without fighting. The latter, judging from the tenor 
of some of his telegrams, believed that to accomplish this work 
entailed the suppression of tlu‘ nuihdi's revolt, the strength ol 
which he at first greatly underestimated. He liutl pressed 
strongly for the employment of Zobeir a.s “ an absolute necessity 
for .success ” (3rd of March) ; but this was refused, since Sir H. 
Gordon advi.sed at this time that it would be dangerous. On tin; 
9th of Mareh Gentiral Gordon propo.sed, “ if tlie immediate 
evacuation of Khartum is di‘termined upon irrespective^ of out- 
lying towns,” to send down the “ Giiiro employ^ ” aiul the 
garrison to Berber with l.ieutenant-GoloiK;! J. D. Stewart, to 
resign his commission, and to proceed with the store.s and the 
.steamers to the equat(»rial provinces, which he would consider 
as placed under the king of the Belgians. On the 13th of Mareh 
Lord Granville gave full power to General (Jordon to ” evacuate 
Khartum and save that garrison by C( inducting it himself to 
Berber without delay,” and expressetl a hope that he would not 
resign his commission. 

By the end of March 1884 Sir E. Baring and the British officers 
in Egypt were (U)nvinc;ed that force would have to be (jmployed, 
and the growing danger of Cieneral Gordon, with the i^ciletex- 
grave national responsibility involved, began to be pedittont 
realized in (Jreat Britain. Sir Henry (Jordon, howevcfr, ttutfuf/oa 
who was in personal communication with Mr CJlad- 
stone, considered tliat hLs brother wjis in no peril, and for some 
time disbelieved in the need for a relief expedition. Meanwhile 
it was at least necessary to evolve some yilan of action, and on 
the 8th of April tlu^ adjutant-general addressed a memorandum 
to the secretary of slat<; for war detailing the measures required 
for placing 6500 British troojis “ iu the neighbourhood ol Shendi.” 
'I'he battle of the routes began much earlier, and was continued 
for some month.s. Practically tlie choice lay lietween tho Nile 
and the Suakin-Berber road. I'he first involved a distance of 
1650 m. from Cairo along a river stn;wn with cataracts, which 
ohstrucbal navigation to all but .small lioats, except during the 
period of high water. So great was this obstruction tliat the 
Nile had never l>een a regular trarle route to the Sudan. The 
second entailed a d(!sert march of about 250 m., of which one 
section, Gbak-Bir Mahoba (52 m.), was waterless, and the rest 
had an indifferent water supf)ly (except at Ariab, about half-way 
to Berber), capable, however, of considerable development. 
From Berber the Nile is followed (210 m.) to Khartum. This 
wa.s an ancient trade route witli the Sudan, and had been used 
without difficulty by the reinforcements sent to Hicks Pasha in 
1883, which were accompanied by guns on wheels. The authori- 
ties in Egypt, lieaded by General Stcphcn.son, subsecjuently 
supported by the Admiral I^rd John Hay, who sent a naval 
officer to examine the river as far as Dongola, were unanimous 
in favour of the Suakin-Berber route. From the first Major- 
General Sir A. Clarke, then inspector-general of fortifications, 
strongly urged this plan, and proposed to begin at once a metre 
gauge railway from Suakin, to be constructed by Indian labour 
under officers skilled in laying desert lines. Some preliminary 
arrangements were made, and on the i4tb of June the government 
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sanctioned certain measures of preparation at Suakin. On th(? 
other side were the adjutant-general (Lord Wolseley) and a small 
numlxT of officers who had taken part in the Red River ex- 
pedition of ivSyo. The memorandum of the adjutant-general 
above referred to was based on the hypothesis that Khartum 
could not hold out beyond the 15th of November, and that the 
ex{)edition should leacli lierber by the 20th of October. Steamers 
were to be employed in such reaches as proved practicable, but 
the force was to be conveyed in special whaloboats, by which 
** the difficulty of transport is reduced to very narrow limits.'*’ 
The mounted force was to consist of 400 men on native horses 
and 450 men on horses or camels. The question of routes con- 
tinued to be the subject of animated discussion, and on the 2qtli 
of July a committee of three officers who had served in the Red 
River expedition reported : — 

“ \V(* bt‘liev(* that a brigade can easily bo convoyed in small boats 
from C'airo to Dongola in Iho liino Hliitod by Lord Wolsoloy ; and, 
furlhor, that should it bo noccssary to sond a still larger force by 
w.'itor to JChartum, that t)i)oration will prosont no insuperable 
dimculties.” 

Tills most inconclusive report, and the baseless idea that th(‘ 
adoption of the Nile route would involve no chances of bloodshed, 
Lord vvhich the government was anxious to avoid, seem to 
WolB9i9y have? decided the (juestion. On the 8th of August the 
Meat out! secretary of state for war informed General Stephen- 
son that “the time had arrived when some further 
* ^ * measures for obtaining accurate information as to 

his (General Gordon’s) ])osition, and, if necessary, for rendering 
him assistance, should 1)C adopted.” General Steplienson still 
urged the Suakin-lierber route, and was informed on the 26tli 
of August that Lord Wolseley would be appointed to take over 
the command in Egypt for the purposes of the expedition, for 
which a vote of credit had been taken in the House of (bmmons 
on the 5th of August. On the 9th of Sepleiniier Lord Wolseley 
ai*ri\'ed at Cairo, and the plan of operations was somewhat 
modilied. A camel corps of 1 joo men selected from twenty-eight 
regiments at home was added, and the “ fighting force to be 
placed in line somewhere in tlie ncighliourhood of Shendi ” was 
fixed at 5^00. 'I’hc construction of whale-boats began on the 
12th of August, and the first batch arrived at W^adi Haifa on 
the T4th of 0('tolxr, and on the 25th the lirst boat was hauled 
through the second cataract. The mounted fon-es ])roceeded 
up the banks, and the first lialf-lxittalion embarked at Gemai, 
S70 m. from Khartum, on the 5th of November, ten days Ixdore 
the date to which it had been assumed General Gordon could 
hold out. In a straggling procession the boats worked their 
way up to Korti, ])iloted by Canadian 7 >oya^fiirs, The labour 
was very great, and the troops, most of whom were having their 
first lesson in rowing, bore the privations of their unaccustomed 
conditions with admiral, )le cheerfulness. By the 25th of 
Dccemlier 2220 men had readied Korti, of whom about 800 only 
had been conveyed by the whale-lioats, the last of which did not 
arrive till the 27th of January. Beyond Korti lay the very 
difficult section of the river to Abu Hamcd, which was quite 
unknown. Meanwhile news of the loss of the “ Abbus ’’ and of 
the murder of Colonel J. D, Stewart and his party on the 18th of 
September had been received. A letter from (iordon, (.ated the 
4th of November and received on the 17th of November, stated 
that Ids steamers would await the expedition at Metemma, and 
added, “ We can liold out fort}' days with case ; after that it 
will be difficult.” In his diary, on the 13th of December, when 
his difficuUics had become extreme, he noted that “ if the 
expeditionary force does not come in ten davs, the town mav 
fall.” 

It was clear at Korti that something must be done at once; 
and on the 13th of December 1100 men, with 2200 camels, under 
(ieneral Sir H, Stewart, were despatched to occupy Jakdul wells, 
96 m. on the desert route to Metemma. Stewart returned on 
the 5th of January, and started again on the 8th, with orders 
to establish a fort at Abu Klea and to occupy Metemma. The 
Desert Column, 1800 men, with 2880 camels in poor condition 
and 153 horses, found the enemy in possession of Abu Klea wells 


on the 16th, and was desperately attacked on the 17th. The 
want of liomogcneity of the force, and the unaccustomed tactics 
imposed upon the cavalry, somewhat hampered the de- 
fence, and the square was broken at the left rear corner. * 

Driven back upon the camels in the centre, the troops Column : 
fought hand to hand with the greatest gallantry. Order 0/ 
was quickly restored, and the attack was repulsed, with 
a loss of 74 killed and 94 wounded. At least 1100 of 
the enemy were killed. The wells being occupied and a 
zeriba formed, the column started on the evening of the i8tli. 
The wrong road was taken, and great confusion occurred, 
during the night, but at dawn this was rectified ; and after 
forming a rough fort under fire, by which General Sir H. Stewart 
was fatally wounded, an advance was made at 3 p.m. The 
square was again heavily attacked, but the Anibs could not get 
to close quarters, and in the evening a bivouac was formed on 
the Nile. The British losses on this day were 23 killed and 98 
wounded. The Desert Column was now greatly (‘xhausted. 
On the 2otli the village of Gubat was occupied; and on the 
following day Sir C. Wilson, on whom the command had devolved, 
advanced against Metemma, which was found too strong to 
assault. On this day (ieneral Ciordon’s four steamers arrived ; 
and on the morning of the 24th Sir C. Wilson, with 20 British 
soldiers in red coats and about 280 Sudanese, started in the 
“ Bordein ” and “ 1 elahawiych ” for Khartum. I'he “ Bordcin ” 
grounded on the following day, and again on the 26lh, by which 
twenty-four hours were lost. At ii a.m. on the 28th Khartum 
was sighted, and it soon l:)ecamc clear that the town w'as in the 
hands of the cn(‘my. After reconnoitring farther, the steamers 
turned and proceeded clown slnxim under a heavy lire, the 
Sudanese crews showing signs of disaffection. The “ Tela- 
hawiyeh ” was wreckeci on the 29th of January and the 

Bordein ” on the 3Tst, Sir C. Wilson's party being rescued on 
the 4th of Februaiy' by Lord C. Beresford in the ” Safieh,” 
which had come up from Gubat on receipt of news carried there 
by Lieutenant Stuart Wortlcy in a row-boat. Khartum had 
been taken and General Gordon killed on the morning of the 
26th of January 3885, having thus held out thirty-four days 
beyond the date when he hacl expected the end. 1’he garrison 
had been reduced to starvation ; and the arrival of 
twenty British soldiers, with orders to return at once, 
could not have affected the situation. The situation pcditloti. 
of the Desert Column and of its transport W'as most 
imperfectly understood at Korti, where impossible ])lans were 
formed. Fortunately Major-General Sir R. Bullcr, who arrived 
at Gubat on the nth of Februar}', decided upon withdraw'al, 
thus averting impending disaster, and by the 16th of March the 
Desert Column had returned to Korti. 

The advance from Korti of the River Column, under Major- 
General Earle, began on the 28th of December, and great diffi- 
culties of iKu igation w'crc encountered. On the loth of February 
an action was fought at Kirbekan w^ith about 800 of the enemy, 
entailing a loss of 10 killed, including Major-Gcnenil Earle, 
and 47 wounded. I’lic column, now commanded by Brigadier- 
General Brackenbury, continued its .slow advance, and on the 
morning of the 24th of Februar\' it w'as about 26 m. below Abu 
Hamed, a point where the Korosko desert route strikes the Nile, 
350 m. from Khartum. Here it received orders to retire, and 
it reached Korti on the 8th of March. 

The \-erbal message received from General Gordon on the 
I 30th of December 1884 rendered the extreme danger of the 
; position at Khartum painfully apparent, and the 
secretary of state for war, acting on Sir E. Baring’s 
advice, offered to make an active demonstration from 
Suakin. To this proposal Lord Wolseley demurred, but asked 
that ships of war should be sent to Suakin, and that “ marines in 
red coats should be frequently landed and exercised.” Lord 
Hartington replied that the government did not consider that 
a demonstration of this kind could be effective, and again 
suggested stronger measures. On the 8th of January 1885 Lord 
Wolseley repeated that “ the measures you propose will not assist 
my operations against Khartum,” adding : — 
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“ 1 have from first endeavoured to itnpress on government that I 
am strong enough to relieve Khartum, and iHilicve in being able to 
send a force, when returning by way of Berber, to Suakin, to open 
road and crusli Osman Digna." 

On this very day the small Desert Column sUirtcd from Korti 
on its hazardous mission to the relief of a town fully 270 m. 
distant, held by a starving garrison, and invested by 30,000 
fighting men, mostly armed with good rifles. Before reaching 
the Nile the Desert Column had lost 300 men and was unable 
to take Metemma, while its transport had completely broken 
down. On the 8th of February Lord Wolseh'v telegraphed, 
“ The sooner you can now deal with Osman Digmi the better,'* 
and recommended the despatch of Indian troops to Suakin, to 
“ co-operate with me in keeping road to Berlier open.'* On 
the iith of February, the day on which Sir H. Buller most 
wisely decided to withdraw tlie Desert Column from a position 
of extreme danger, it was determined at Korti that the River 
(!oIumn should proceed to attack Berber, and Lord Wolscley 
accepted the proposal of the government to make a railway 
from Suakin, telegraphing to Lord Hartington : — 

“ By all m(‘ans make railway by contract to Berber, or as far as 
you can, during suminer. It will bo invalual)lo as a moans of 
supply, and 1 rocommoiid it being begun immodiatoly. Ctmtract 
to be, if possible, for so much j)or ton military stores and supplies 
and men carried, per niilo." 

Every effort was now concentrated upon sending an expedi- 
tionary force to Suakin, and l)efore the end of March about 
13,000 men, including a brigade from India and a field battery 
from New South Wales, with nearly 7000 camels and 1000 mules, 
were there assembled, laeutenant-ficneral Sir Ci. (iraham was 
placed in command of tliis force, with orders to break down the 
power of Osman Digna and to press the construction of the 
railway towards Berlier. The troops at Suakin, on arrival, 
were much harassed by small night attacks, which ceased as 
soon as the scattered camps were drawn together. On the 19th 
of March Sir G. Graliam, with the cavalry brigade and the 
infantry of the Indian contingent, reconnoitred as far as Ilashin, 
finding the country difficult on account of the dense mimosa 
scrub. The enemy occupied the hills and fired upon tlie cavalry. 
On the 20th Sir G. Graham, with about 9000 men, again advanced 
to lltishin, and Deliilbat hill was taken by tlie Berk- 
regiment and the Royal Marines, A squadron 
of tlie 9th Royal Lancers, which was dismounted in 
the thick bush, was driven back with the loss of 9 men ; but 
elsewhere the Arabs never sueeeeded in closing, and the troops 
returned to Suakin in the afternoon, leaving the East Surrey 
regiment in a zeriba covering some low hills near Hashin village. 
The total British loss was 9 killed and 39 wounded. 

On the 22nd of March a force, consisting of two British and 
three Indian battalions, with a naval brigade, a squadron of 
lancers, two companies of engineers, and a large 
Kwtibm. convoy of camels carrying water and supplies, under 
Major-General Sir J. McNeill, started from Suakin for 
Tamai, with orders to form a half-way zeriba. The advance 
was much impeded by the dense bush, and the force halted at 
Tofrik, about 6 m. out, at 10.30 a.m. A native had lirought 
information that the enemy intended to attack while the zeriba 
was being formed, and this actually occurred. The force was 
caught partly unprepared soon after 2.30 p.m., and severe fighting 
took place. The enemy w'ere repulsed in about twenty minutes, 
the naval brigade, the Berkshire regiment, the Royal Marines, 
and the 15th Sikhs showing the greatest gallantry. The 
casualties, including those among non-combatants, were 150 
killed, 148 missing, and 174 wounded. More than 500 camels 
were killed. The tribesmen lost more than 1000 killed. As so<m 
as firing was heard at Suakin, Sir G. Graham, with two battalions 
of Guards and a battery of horse artillery, started for Tofrik, 
but returned on being assured that reinforcements v/ere not 
required. On the 24th and 26th convoys proceeding in square 
to Tofrik were attacked, the enemy being repulsed without 
dfficulty. On the 2nd of April a force exceeding 7000 men, 
with 14 guns and 1600 transport animals, started from Suakin 


at 4.30 A.M., and bivouacked twelve hours later at Tesela Hill. 
Next morning an advance was made towards Tamai, and a 
number of huts in the Khor (iliob were burned, llie force 
then returned to Suakin. The railway was now pushed on 
without interruption, reaching Otao on the 30th. On the night 
of the 6th of May a combined movement was made from Suakin 
and Otao, which rcsulied in the surprise and l)reak-up of a force 
of the enemy under Mahommed Sarclun, and the capture of a 
lai^e number of sheep and goats. The moral effect of this 
operation was marked, and large nunibers of tribesmen placed 
themselves unconditionally at the dis|)osal of Sir G. Graham. 
A great native movement could now have betjn organized, 
v/hich would have kept the route to Berber and enabled the 
railway to be rapidly pushed forward. 

Meanwhile many communications liad y>assod between the 
war oflice and Lord VVolstiley, who at first believed that Berber 
could be taken before the summer. In a long despatch 
of the 6th of March he disciiss(‘d the general situation, 
and pointed out tliat although the for(‘e at his disposal military 
“ was amply sufficient ” for raising the siege of Khartum situation 
and defeating tlie inahdi, the conditions were changed ''^ rndvt 
by the fall of the town. It was now “ impossible . . 
to undertake any offensive operations until about the end of 
the summer,’* when twelve additional British battalions, four 
strong squadrons of British cavalry, and two R.H.A. batteries, 
together with a large extension of the Wadi Haifa railway, 
eleven steamers, and three hundred more wliale-boats, would 
be required. lie considered it neeessary to hold Dongola, and 
he reported that hci was “ distributing this army along the left 
bank of the Nile, on the ()[)en nnich of water** bidween the 
Hannek catarad and Abu Dorn, opjiosite Merawi. On the 30th 
of March Lord Wolseley (juitterl the army and proceeded to 
(airo. A cloud having arisi^n on the frontiers of AfgtianisUin, 
the withdrawal of the troops from the Sudan was orderi‘d on 
the iTth of May. On the. formation of l.ord Salisbury’s cabimd, 
the new secretary of statif for war, Mr W. 11 . Smith, iiujuired 
whether the retirement could be arrested, but Major-General 
Sir R. Buller re|)orted that the difficulties of reoceiipation would 
be great, and that if Dongola was to be held, a fresh expedition 
would be required. On the 22nd of ]une, before the British 
rearguard had left Dongola, the mahdi died. The withdrawal 
of the Suakin force began on the 17th of May, and the friendly 
tribes, deprived of support, were compcriled to maki* terms 
with Osman Digna, who was soon able to turn his att(rntion to 
Kassala, which capitulated in August, nearly at the sumo time 
as Scnriar. 

The failure of the operations in the Sudan had been absolute 
and complete, and the reason is to be sought in a total miscon- 
ception of the situation, which caused vacillation and delay, and 
in the choice of a route by which, having regard to the date of 
the decision, the relief of Gefneral Gordon and Khartum was 
impossible. ((;. s. C.) 

MiMTAKY OrEKATIONS IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, 

1885 'J O 1896 

The operations against Mahdism during the eleven years 
from the end of the Nile expedition and tlie withdrawal from 
the Sudan to the commencement of the Dongola campaign will 
be more easily understood if, insteafl of narrating them in one 
chronological scf|ucn(:c, the ofierations in each province are 
considered separately. The mahdi, , Mahommed A}im(;d, died 
at Omdunnan on the 22nd of June 1885. He was sijc(‘eeded 
by the principal khalifa, Abdullah el Taaisha, a Baggara Arab, 
who for the next thirteen years ruled the Sudan with despotic 
power. Cruel, vicious, unscrupulous and strong, the country 
groaned beneath his oppre.ssion. He removed all f>os.sible rir als, 
concentrated at Omdurman a strong military force comyjosed 
of men of his own tribe, and maintained thr* ascendancy of that 
tribe over all others. As the British troops retired to Upper 
Egypt, his followers seized the evacuaterl country, and the 
khalifa cherished the idea, already formulated by the mahdi, 
of the conquest of Egypt, but for some years he was too much 
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occupied in quelling risings, massacring the Egyptians m the 
Sudan, and /ighting Abyssinia, to move seriously in the 
matter. 

Upper KgypU — Mahommed cl Klieir, dervish amir of Dongok, 
however, advanced towards the frontier in the autumn of 1885, 
and at the end of November came in touch with the frontier 
field force, a body of some 3000 men composed in nearly equal 
jiarts of British and ICgyptian troops. A month of harassing 
skirmishes ensued, during which the Egyptian troops showed 
their mettle at Mograka, where 200 of them held the fort 
against a superior numlxir of dt-rvishes, and in combats at 
.^bigol, Kosha and Firket. Sir JTcderick Stephenson, com- 
manding the British army of occupation in Egypt, then con- 
(:cnlrat(‘d tlie frontier field force at Firket, and attacked the main 
body of the c?nemy at Ginnis on the 30th of December 1885, 
('omplct.cly defeating it and capturing two guns and twenty 
bann(!rs. It was here the new Egyptian army received its 
bnplism of fire and acquitted itself very creditably. Although 
checked, the dervi.sh{;s were not discouraged, and continued 
I0 press upon the frontier in frequent raids, and thus in many 
bloody skirmishes the fighting (pialities of the EgA'ptian troops 
were developed. In A)iril 1K86 the frontier was drawn back to 
Wadi Haifa, a fort ified camp at the northern end of the desolate 
defile, Batn-el-Hagar, through which the Nile tumbles amid 
black, rocky hills in a succn^ssion of rapids, and debouches on 
a wide plain. The protection of the frontier was now left in the 
Imnds of the Egyptian army, a British force remaining at Assuan, 
200 m. to the north, as a reserve in case of emergency, and two 
years later even this precaution was d(^emcd unnecessary. 

In October 1886 Wad en Nejiimi, the amir who Jiad defeated 
Hicks Pasha in Kordofan three )'cars before, and led tlie assault 
at Khartum when General Gordon was slain in Janiiar}^ 1885, 
replaced Mahommed el Kheir as “ commander of the force for 
the conquest of Egypt/* and brought large reinforcements to 
Dongola. An advaiK’ed column under Nur-el Kanzi occupied 
Sarras in April 1887, was attackt‘d by the Egyptian force under 
C‘olonel II, diermside on th(‘ sHt.b of that month, and after a 
stubborn resistance was deJcat(*(J with great loss. Nur-el-Kanzi 
was killed and ten standards taken. 

The troul>lcs in Darfur and with Abyssinia (q.v.) induced the 
khalifa to reduce the garrisons of the north ; neverthek^ss, the 
dervishes rcocciipicd Sarras, continued active in raids and skir- 
mishes, and destroyed the railway south of Sarras, which during 
the Nile expedition of 1S84 and 1885 had been carried as far as 
Akasha. It was not until May i88g tliat an invasion of the 
frontier on a large s(’ale was attempted. At this time the power 
and prestige of the khalifa w<Te at their height : the rebellions 
in Darfur and Kordofan had been stamped out, the anti-mahdi 
was dead, and even the dervish defeat by the Alwssinuins had 
been converted by the death of King Jolin and tlie capture of 
his body into a success. It was therefore an opportune time to 
try to sweep the I'urks and liie British into the sea. On the 22nd 
of June Nejuini was at Sarras with over 6000 fighting men and 
8000 followers. On the 2nd of July Colonel J. Wodchouse 
headed off a part of this force from the river at Argin, and, after 
a sharp action; completely defeated it, killing 900, among whom 
were many important amirs, and taking 500 prisoners and 12 
banners, with very .small loss to his own troops. A British 
brigade was on its way up stream, but the sirdar, who had already 
arrived to take the command in person, decided not to wait for 
it. The Egyptian troops, with a squadron of the 20th Hussars, 
concentrated atToski,and thence, on the 3rd of August, 
ToikL^* General Grenhdl, with slight loss, gained a decisive 
victory. Wad en Nejumi, most of his amirs, and more 
than 1200 Arabs were kilk^d ; 4000 prisoners and 147 standards 
were taken, and the dervish army practically destroyed. No 
further serious attempts were ma<ie to disturb the frontier, of 
which the most southerly outpost w'as at once advanced to Sarras. 

The escape from Omclurman of Father Ohrwalder and of two 
of the captive nuns in December 1891, of Father Rossignoli in 
Octolier i 8()4, and of Slatin Bey in February 1895, revealed the 
condition of the Sudan to the entside world, threw a vivid light 


on the rule of the klialifa, and corroborated information already 
received of the discontent which existed among the tribes with 
the oppression and despotism under which they lived. 

The Eastern Sudan , — In 1884 Colonel Clicrmside, governor 
of the Red Sea littoral, entered into arrangements with King 
John of Abyssinia for the relief of the beleaguered Egyptian 
garrisons. Gera, Amadil), Senhit and Gallabat were, in con- 
.scquence, duly succoured, and th(ur garrisons and Egyptian 
jiopulations brought away to the coast by the Abyssinians in 
1885, Unfortunately famine compelled the garrison of Kassala 
to capitulate on the 30th of July of that year, and Osman Digna 
hurried then; from Tamai to raise a fierce with which to meet 
the Abyssinian general, Ras Alula, who was preparing for its 
relief. By the end of August Osman Digna had occupied Kufit, 
in the Barea country', with 10,000 men and entrcn(^hed himself. 
On the 23rd of September Ras Alula attacked him there with an 
equal number of men and routed him with great slaughter. 
Over 3000 fjerx'ishcs with their principal amirs, except Osman 
Digna, lay dead on tlie field, and many more were killed in the 
pursuit. 'Die Abyssinians lost 40 officers and 1500 men killed, 
liesides many more wounded. Instead of marching on to Kassala, 
Ras Alula, who at this time was much offended by the transfer 
of Massciwa by the Egyptians to Italy, made a triimqihant entry 
into Asmara, and absolutely refused to make any further efforts 
to extricate iCgyjitian garrisons from tlie. grip of the khalifa. 
Meanwhile Osman Digna, who had fled from Kufit to Kassala, 
wreaked his vengtaince upon the unhappy captiv<‘s at Kassala. 

In the neigliboiirhood of Suakin there were many tribes 
disaffected to the khalifa’s (misc, and in the autumn of 1886 
(blonel H. Kitchener, who W'as at the time governor of the Red 
Sea littoral, judiciously arranged a combination of them to 
overthrow Osman Digna, W'ith tlie result that Jus stronghold at 
Tamai was caj)iured on the 7th of October, 200 of his men killed, 
and 50 prisoners, 17 guns and a vast store of rifles and ammuni- 
tion (raptured. For about a year there was comparativ(j quiet. 
Then at the end of 1887 Osman Digna again advanced towards 
Suakin, but his force at 'I'aroi was routed by th(5 „ . . 

“ Friendlies,” and lie fell back on Handub. KitcEencr ^ ‘ 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to capture Osman Digna on the 17th 
of January tS88, but in the attack was himsedf severely wounded, 
and was shortly after invalided. I.at(T in the y(^ar Osman Digna 
collected a large forces and beshiged Suakin, In Decemlicr the 
sirdar arrived with reinforcurments from Cairo, and on the 20th 
sallied out and attacked the dervishejs in their trenches at 
Gemaiza, clearing the whole line and inflicting considerable 
loss on the enemy, who retired towards Handub, and the cjountry 
was again fairly quiet for a lime. During 1889 and 1890 Tokar 
bec'ame the ('entre of den ish authority, while Handub continued 
to be occupied for th(^ khalifa. In Januar\’ 1891 Osman Digna 
showed signs of increased actiN’ity, and Colonel (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Holled Smith, then governor of the Red Sea littoral, 
attacked Handub successfully on tht^ 27th and occupied it, then 
seized 'IVinkitat and Teh, and on the iqth of February fought 
the? d(*(‘isivc ac'tion of Afafit, orrjij)ied Tokar, and drove Osman 
Digna back to Tcmrin with a loss of 700 men, including 
all his chief amirs, 'i'his action proved the final blow 
to the dervish powvr in the neighbourhc’iod of Suakin, 
for although raiding continued on a small scale, the tribes were 
growing tired of the khalifa’s rule and refused to support Osman 
Digna. 

in the spring of i8i)i an agreement was made between E^land 
and Italy by which the Italian forces in Eritrea were at liberty, 
if they were able, to capture and occupy Kassala, which lay close 
to the west('rn boundarx' of their new’ colonx*, on condition that 
they restored it to Egypt at a future day when required to do so. 
Three years passed tvfore tliey availed themselves of this agree- 
ment. In 1893 dendshes, 12,000 strong, under Ahmed Ali, 
invaded Eritrea, and were met on the 29th of December at 
Agordat by Colonel Arimondi with 2000 men of a native force. 
Ahmed Ali’s force w’as completely routed and himself killed, 
and in the following July Colonel Baratieri, with 2500 men, 
made a fine forced march from Agordat, surprised and captured 
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Kassala on the lylh of that month, and continued to hold it for 
three years and a half. 

The Abyssinian frontier. - On the Abyssinian frontier Ran Adal 
was in command of a coiisidcrahlc force of Abyssinians early in i8S(>, 
and in June of that year ho invaded Gallabat and dele .ted the 
dervishes on the plain of Madatia ; the dervish amir Mahomtued 
Wad Ardal was killed and Ids camp cai>tnreil. Tn the lollowinp; 
year the amir Vunis ed l)ekoini made two successful raids into Abys- 
sinian territory, u])on which Kas Adal collected an i*iiorinous army, 
said to number 200,000 men, for the iuNiision of the Sudan. The 
khalifa sent the amir Haind*in Abu Ani-iar, a very skilful lender, with 
ail army of over 80,000 men a.uainst him. Ahu Anirar entered 
Abyssinia and, in Aujrust 1887, attacked Ra.s Adal in the plain of 
Debra Sin and, after a jindonj^ed battle, defeated tlie Aliyssiuians, 
captured their camp, anil marched on Gondar, tlm ancient capital 
of Abyssinia, whicli he sacked, ami then ri'tiirned into (k’lllaluit. 
Kini; John, the neiMis of Abyssinia, buruini* to iivenee this defeat, 
inarched, in February 1880, with an cnorinoiis armv to Gallabat, 
where the amir Zeki Tiimal commanded the khalila’s lotces, some 
bo, 000 strong, and had stronj^lv fortified tlie ti'Wn and the camp. 
On the oth of March 1880 the Abyssinians made a ienitic onslanpld, 
.stormed and burnt the town, and took tluMisands of prisoners. 
A small i)arty of dervislu's still hidd a zi'Hba wIhmi Kim» John was 
struck by a stray bullet. The Abyssinians decidetl to n‘tire, Ili;htinj4 
ceased, and they moved off with' their ]>risuiu'rs ami tlu? wonmleil 
iiej-pis. That nij;ht the king died, and the ttreatiM* part of IIk' .'irmy 
having gone ahead with the prisoners, a parly of .Arabs |uirsiied the 
rearguard, which consisti'd of tin* king'.s boilyemird, routed them, 
and captured the king's body, which was sent to Gimluruiau to 
corifirm the n'port of a brilliant victory .sent by Zeki Tumal to tlie 
khalifa. Int(*rnal strife ])re\riit(’d the new nee us of Ai>vssiiiia from 
prosecuting the war, which thus, in spite of the .Abyssiiiian success, 
resulted in the increased prestige ot the kluvlita. brom this time, 
liowevcr, the dm vislies ceased lo trouble flu? Abyssinians. 

Darfitr and Kitriiofan. On the outbreak of the maliili’s rebellion 
Slatin Bey w'as govt!nior of the ])ro\juce, and when Madilibo, the 
insurgent .sheikh of Ki/igliat, .'d tacked and occupied .Shakka and 
was following up his succe.ss, Slatin twice seierely defeated him, 
ami, haviiig concentrated his forces at Kl Fasher, repulsed llu* 
imemy again at Om Shanga. .Ma.lulisin, liowcver, spread ov<‘r Daiiur 
in .spite of Slatin 's eflorts lo stay it. Me longhl no fewer than 
t werity-.seven actions in v.'inous parts of his province, but his own 
troops, in r-our.se of lime, became infected with the n<‘w faith and 
de.scrted liim. lie wa.s obliged to surrender at Data in December 
188;^, and was a pri.auier, tir.st at Obeid ami tlu*n at Oindunnan, 
until be e.scapod in i8<j5. In January 188.1 Zogal, the new dervish 
amir ot the province, aitackod Kl b'ashcr, wliere Said Jk‘v Guma 
and an Egyptian garrison 1000 strong with 10 guns was still holding 
out, and captured it. He also reduced the Jebel Marra district, 
where the loyal lull-people gave lum .some trouble. 

After the death of the inahdi in 1885, Madibbo n-voltisd against 
the khalifa, but was defeated by Karamalla, tln^ dervish amir 
of the Balir-el Gliaz;'.!, and was caught and e.vecuted. A war then 
sprang up between Karamalla and Sultan Yusrf, who had succeeded 
AOgal as amir of Darfur. Yiisef was joined in 1887 by Sultan 
Zayid, the black ruk.T of JebeJ Marra, and Karaimilla’s trusted 
general, Ketenbur, w’as defeated W’ith great .slaughter at El Towajsli 
on the 2otli of Juno 1887, Osman wad Adam (fiannb amir of 
Kordofan, was simt by the khalifa to Karamalla's assistance. He 
forced back the Darluriaiis near Dara on the 2()t.h ot December, 
routed Zayid in a second battle, entered El i’’a.sher, and, in 1H8S, 
tiocame complete master of tlie situation, tlie two .sultans Ix iiig 
killed. The Darfurian chiefs tlien allied themselves wdtli Abu 
Gemaiza, sheikh of the Ala.salit Arabs, who had ])roclaiiiied hitasclf 
“ Khaliia Osman," and was known as the anti-inahcli. The revolt 
assumed large i)roi.)orlions, ami became the more dangm-ous lo 
Abdullah, th(‘ khalifa, by reason of its religious character, wild 
rumours spreading over the country and reaching to Egypt and 
Suakin of thi^ adxent to power of an oppo.sitiou mahdi. Abu 
Gemaiza attacked a j»ortion of Osman AdarrOs force, under Abd-el- 
Kader, at Kebkebia, ;so m. from Jil Faslier, and alrno.st annihilated 
it on the 16th of October 1888 ; and a week later anotlier Large 
force of Osman Adam met witli the same fate at the same ]dace. 
Instead of lollowing U]> his vactorie.s, Abu. Gemaiza retired to Dar 
Tama to augment hi.s army, to which thousand-. Hocked as tin; new;-, 
of his achieve 111 ent.s spread lar and wide. He again ad\aiicecl to El 
Fa.shcr in Februarv i88<i, liut was seized with smallpox. His army, 
however, under Fihi .Adam, fought a fierce battle close to El Fasher 
on the 22nd, which resulted in its defeat and di.sper.sion, and Abu 
Gemaiza himsdl dying the lollowing day, the movement collapsed. 

In 1891 Darlur and Kordouin were again disturbed, ami Sultan 
Abbas succeeded in turning tlie dervi.she.s out of the J^ bel Marra 
district. Two years later a saint of Sokoto, Abu Naal Muzil el 
Muhan, collected many followers and for a time threatened the 
khalifa's power, but Hie rex olt gradually di(;d out. 

The Uahr-el’Ghasai — The Erst outbnrak in favour of Mahdisin 
in the Bahr-cl-(ihazal took place at Lifii in August 1882, when the 
Dinka tribe, under Jango, revolted and was defeated V»y Liipton 
Bey with considerable slaughter at Tci Gauna, and again in 1883 


near Liffi. In September of that y<‘ar T.upton's captain, Rufal ,Aga, 
was massacred with all his men at IVmbo, and Kupton, short of 
ammunition, Wiis fon'oil in retire to Dein Suliman, where he was 
completely cut oft from Kluutiim. Alter gallantly Eghting for 
eighteen months he was compelled by the defirlioii of lii.s tnx>ps 
to siinviider on the 21st of .April i88.| to Kiiriinalla, the dervish 
amir of ilie province. 1 le died at Dmdurnun iu 1888. 

In 1800 the Shilluks in the ueighljourliotul ot b'ashoda rost* against 
the khaliia, ami the ilervish amir of Chill. ibal, Zeki i \unal, was 
engagt'il lor two years in .suppressin'r the niu llinn. He e.ol tin- upper 
haiitl iu 1802, and was recallefl to oppose . n Italian force said In l)e 
advancing trom Massawa ; but on reporting that it w'Jis impossible 
to invade Eritrea, as the kli.ilila wislied him to do, he w'as summoned 
to Omdurmaii and put to ileath. i lie i\>imlry then relat».sed into its 
original barluiroiis condil ion, and (Im vish inllnenee was nominal cnly. 
In i8t)2 the Couiio Slate expiMlilitm established ])osts to the 
seventh parallel ol n(»rth latitmle. In i8<) t the (|('rvish ainir, Abu 
iM.Lriam, fought with lht‘ Dinka tribe and was killed and lii.s force 
d<*slri»yed, the liie,iti\'es taking reliiee in .Shakka. In the lollowing 
year tlie Congo exprslition established Inrtlier posl.s, and in eonse- 
qnence the khalifa sr-nl 3000 imm, under lire amir Khalem Musa, 
Irom Shakka lo re<»eeupy the Bain el-Ciliazal. Tlie Belgians at 
Lilli reliied l>elim‘ him, ami lu‘ enlenal I'aioga, Famine and ili.seast' 
broke out in Khalem Musa's camp in iSo‘,, and a retreat was made 
towards Kordofan. 

Juinnfiniti. ~ \u the E(|tia1orlal I’rovinct*, which extended from 
the Albi'i’t .Nyanza to Jaulo, JCmin ik'y, who h;i.d a force of 
Kgypliaii troo[>s and 3000 irn^gulars, distiilmled among many 
stations, hekl out, lioping for veinloreeimmls. In March iSSsj, 
however, Ainadi fell lo tire deiaislies, and on the j8th of April 
Karamalla arrived near Lado, tire* c.rpital, .'ind sent to inform F.inin 
of the fall of Kiiartmn. I'.min and Captain C'asali, an Malian, 
moved .south to Wailelai, giving tlie northern ]K»sts, and opened 
Iriendly relations with Kal>arega, king ol Uiiyoro. On tin- 2t»lh of 
I.M-bniary i88^ I'anin rei civevl d<'spalcli(‘s irom C.riro via Zanzibar, 
from wlrich Iu* learm‘d ail tlrat had oeeurn'd during tin' jrH'vious 
three years, and that “ he might take any step he liked, should be 
decide lo leave the comilry." He deteiinimHl to remain where be 
wa.s and “ hold togi tlier, as long as possible, the nminanl of the 
List ten years." His troops wen* in a imilimms .slate, wisliing to 
go north rather than south, as Kinin had ordered lliem to tio, ami 
unsnccesshdly erideavomed to carry liini with them by force. 

His communications to Europe throiigli Zanzibar Jed to Ihi* 
relict r*xp(;dition iimlei JJ. M. Stanley, wlric'.h wciit lo his resetut by 
way of tin* Congo in 18.S7, and alter encounlei iiig increilible dangefs 
and experiencing innumerable .'mfleriiigs, met with Emin and Ca,sali 
at Nsabe, on tla^ Albert Nyanza, on the 2olh of April t 88H. Staiik*y 
went back in May to pie.k up his belated rearguard, leaving Monnteney 
Jephson ami a small esem t to aci.ompany JCmin nmud bis pvovir.cr^. 
Til • soiitliei-n g.i.rri-.ons det ided to go with JCmin, but tin* troops al 
L.'iborc ninliiiied, a,nd a general revolt broke out, hr'aded Iry Fadl el 
Mania, govmnor of Faltlro. (.)n arriving at l)iilije in August 1888, 
Emin and Jephson wano made jirisfiners by the Hgvpiiari mutineers, 
ill the meaiilime tire aiiival ol .Stanley at l2ik<‘ Albert hml c.aii.sed 
rnmonrs, whicli <piie,kly spread lo Omdnrnian, ol a gre.it invading 
wliitc jrasha, with ilie resnll fhal i 1 July ti»e khalifa s< iil up the river 
llirei? steamers and si.v barges, ermtaining ,|ooo troops, to oppose 
this ricw-comer, in OcIoIm.t < iniar-Sakth, the Mahdist commander, 
look Rejaf and .sent messi-ng‘ns to Dulile to srinimoii Emin to 
surreruler ; l»ijt on the J;,llr of November thi; inulineej's relea-secl 
both Faniu and jej)hson, who ret mired lo I.aUe Albert with soim- 
duo refngr'es, and joined Staiilev in iM'Inuary 1H.80, 'I hir expediijnn 
arrived at Zanzibar at the end of the y(‘ar. 

Emin's mutinous lro<;j».s k<;])t Uie dervishes at l>ay Ix-lwmi 
Wadei.ii and Rejaf, and eveiitualJv severely defeated tljeni, (lining 
th( III bm.k to R(‘jaf. Tliey did notVhowever, follow' up fh< ir N'iclor}-, 
and uiidtrr the leadersliip of Ffir|l-el-Manla Bey remained about 
Wade I -i, while tlu^ dervishes .strengtlicnijd their jrost at Kej^d. 
In 1803 F.ull-el Ma.ula Bey and many ol his men look service, with 
Jiaert ol the Congo Stabs i.vzptMlition. 'I Im bey was killed lighliug 
the d'Tvisiies at W.'oidi in Jjuinary i8fM, and tlie remnant dl liis 
men eventually were loimd by Captain 'I hniston from Mg'atida on 
the 23rd of March i8<>4 at Mahagi, on the Alliert Nyanza, wlritle r 
tliey liad dril.ed from WadeJai in search of supplms, 1'hey vvere 
eiilisletl by 'I'hruston and hroughl back under the British Hag lo 
Uganda. 

In coiiHcqueiice of the Fran co-Congolese 'IViraty of i8o), Major 
runninghanfi and iaciitenanl \’andeleur w'ore sent from IT'anda to 
Dufile, where tliey j/lanted the British Hag on tlie i5tlj ol January 

1895- 

Sudan Opekatidns, j.8</>~J9oo 
Tiifc wonderful progress— political, economical and social — 
which Egypt liad ma(le during Briti.sh occupation, so ably set 
fortli in Sir iVlfrcd Milner’s England in A't'vd/ f published in 1892), 
together with the revelation in .so .strong a liglit erf the character 
of the khalifa’s despotism in the Sudan and the miserable con- 
dition of his Tni.sgovemcd people, as detailed in ihv. arrounts 
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of their captivity at Omclumian by Father Ohrwaldcr and Slatin 
Bey (published in 1892 and 1896), stirred public opinion in Great 
Britain, and l.)rought the qin^stion of the recovery of the 
www/w prominence. A change of ministry took 

ia 96 . * place in 1895, and Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, which had 

consistently assailed the Egyptian policy of the old, 
was not unwilling to ctinsider whether the flourishing condition of 
Egyptian finance, the pros|)erit.y of the country and the settled 
state of its alTairs, with a capable and proved little army ready 
to hand, did not warrant an attempt being made to recover 
gradually the Sudan provinces abandoned by Egypt in 1885 on 
the ad\'ice of Mr Gladstone’s government. 

Such being the condition of public and official sentiment, the 
crushing defeat of the Italians by the Abyssinians at the battle 
of Adowa on the 1st of March 1896, and the critical state of 
Kassala — held by Italy at British suggestion, and now closely 
invested by the cl(;r\'ishcs — made it not only desiralile but 
necessar)^ to take immediate action. 

On the T4th of March 1896 Major-General Sir 11 . Kitchener, 
who succeeded Sir Francis Grenfell as .sirdar of the Egyptian 
army in 1892, received orders to reoccupy Akasha, 50 m. south 
of Sarras, and to carry the railway on from Sarras. Subsequent 
operations were to depend upon the amount of resistance he 
encountered. On the 20th of Man^h Akasha was occupied 
without opposition by an advanced column of Egyptian troops 
under Major J. Collinson, who formed an entrenched camp there. 
The reserves of the Egyptian army were called out, and rcsjionded 
with alacrity. The troops were coricentraleJ at Wadi Haifa; 
the railway reconstruction, under Liimtenant E, P. Girouard, 
R.E., pushed southward ; and a telegraph lino followed the 
advance. At the commencement of the campaign the Egyptian 
army, including n\servc.s, consisted of 16 battalions of infantry, 
of which 6 were Sudanese, 10 sc|uadrons of cavalry, 5 batteries 
of artillery, 3 companies of garrison artilleiy, and 8 companies 
of camel corf)s, and it posses.scd 13 gunboats for river work. 
Colonel H. M. L. Runtlle was chief of the staff 5 Major F. R. 
Wingate was head of th(j intelligence department, with Slatin 
Bey as his assistant ; and Colonel A. Hunter was in command 
of Sarras, and south. The ist battalion of the North Stafford- 
shire regiment moved up from Cairo to join the Egyptian 
army. 

In the meantime the advance to Akasha had already relieved 
the pressure ut Kassala, Osman Digna having withdra^m a 
considerable force from the investing army and proceeded with 
it to Suakin. To meet Osman Digna’s movement Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. E. Lloyd, the Sualcin commandant, advanced to the 
Taroi Wells, 19 m. south of Suakin, on the 15th of April to 
co-operate with the “ Friendlies,” and with Major H. M. Sidney, 
advancing with a small force from Tokar. Ilis cavalry, under 
Major M. A. C. B. Fenwick, went out to look for Sidney’s force, 
and were surprised by a large number of dervishes. Fenwick, 
with some 40 officers and men, seizt‘d an isolated hill and held 
it through the night, repulsing ijic dervishes, who were the same 
night driven back with su.ch heavy loss in attacking Lloyd's 
zeriba that they retired to the hills, and comparative quiet again 
rcigncjci at Suakin. At the end of May an Indian brigade arrived 
for garrison duty, and the Eg>"ptita troops were released for 
service on the Nile. 

The tlervishes first came in contact with the Egyptian cavalry 
on the Nile near Akasha, on the 1st of May, and were repulsed. 
The army concentrated at Akasha early in June, and on the 
6th Kitchener moved to tlie attack of Firkct 16 m. away, where 
the amir Hamuda, with 3000 men, was encamped. The attack 
was made in two ct)lumn. : one, under Colonel Hunter, marching 
along the river- bank, approached Firket from the north ; while 
the other, under Major Burn-Miirdoch, making a detour through 
the desert, approached it from the south. The co-operation 
of the two columns was admirably timed, and on the morning of 
th(.‘ 7th the dendsh camp was surrounded, and, after a sharp 
tight, Hamuda and many amirs and about 1000 men were killed, 
and 500 prisoners taken. The dash and discipline of the Egyptian 
troo])i in this victory were a good augur\^ for the future. 
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I By the end of June the railway was advanced beyond Akasha, 
and headquart(?rs were at Kosha, 10 m. farther south. Cholera 
and fever were busy both with the North Staffordshire regiment 
lit Gemai, whither they had been moved on its approach, and 
with the Egyptian troops at the front, and cairied'off many 
officers and men. The railway reached Kosha early in August ; 
the cholera disappeared, and stores w^ere collected and arrange- 
ments steadily made for a farther advance. The North Stafford'* 
shire moveil up to the front, and in September the army moved on 
Kerma, which was found to be evacuated, the dervishes having 
crossed the river to Hafir. There they were attacked liy the gun- 
boats and Kitchener's artillery from the opposite bank, and forced 
to retire, with their commander, Wad Bishara, seriou.sly wounded. 
Dongola was bombarded by the gunboats and captured by the 
army on the 23rd of September. Bishara and his men retreated, 
but were pursued by the Eg>q)tittns until the retreat became a 
hopeless rout. Guns, small arms and ammunition, with large 
stores of grain and dates, were caj)tured, many prisoners taken, 
while hundreds surrendered voluntarily, among them a brother 
of the amir Wad cii Nejuini. The dervdsh Dongola army had 
practically ceased to exist. Dcbba was seized on the 3rd October, 
Korti and Merawi occupied soon after, and the principal sheiks 
came in and submitted to the sirdar. The Dongola campaign 
was over, and the province rcco\Tred to ICgypt. The Indian 
brigade at Suakin returned to India, and was replaced by 
Egyptians. I'hc North Staffordshire returned to Cairo. The 
work of consolidation began, and preparations were made for 
a farther advance when everything should he ready.: 

The railway up the right bank of the Nile was continued to 
Kerma, in order to evade the difficulties of the 3r(l cataract ; 
but the sirdar had conceived the bold project of cutting 
off the great angle of the Nile from Wadi HalfM. to Abu 
Mamed, involving nearly 600 m. of navigation andJJSj^ ^ ' 
including the 4th cataract, by constructing a railway 
across the Nubian desert, and so bringing liis l)ase at Wadi Haifa 
within a few hours of his force, when it should have advanced 
to Abu Hamed, instead of ten days. Early in 1897 this new line 
of railway was commenced from Wadi Haifa across the great 
Nubian desert 230 m. to Abu Hamed. The first-mentioned 
line reached Kerma in May, and by July the second had advanced 
130 m. into the desert towards Abii Hamed, when it became 
necessar)', before it was carried farther, to secure that tenninus 
by an advance from Merawi.^ 

In the meantime the khalifa was not idle. He occupied Abu 
Klea wells and Metemma; recalled the amir Ibrahim Khalil, 
with 4000 men, from the Ghezira ; brought to Omdurman the 
army of the west under Mahmud — some 10,000 men ; entrusted 
the line of the Athara — Ed Darner, Adarama, Asubri and El 
Fasher — to Osman Digna ; constructed defences in the Shabluka 
gorge ; and personally superintended the organization and drill 
of the forces gathered at Omdurman, and the collection of vast 
stores of food and supplies of camels for offensive expeditions. 

Towards the end of June the chief of the Jaalin tribe, Abdalla 
wad Said, who occupied Metemma, angered by the khalifa, 
made his submission to Kitchener and asked for support, at the 
same time foolishly sending a defiant letter to the khalifa. The 
sirdar sent him rifles and ammunition across the desert from 
Korti; but before they arrived, Mahmud’s army, .sent by the 
khalifa, swept down on Metemma on the 1st of July and mas- 
sacred Abdalla wad Said and his garrison. 

On the 29th of July, after several reconnaissances, Major- 
General Hunter, with a flying column, marched up the Nile 
from near Merawi to Abu Hamed, 133 m. distant, along the edge 
of the Monassir desert. He arrived on the 7th of August and 
captured it by storm, the dervdshes losing 250 killed and 50 
prisoners. By the end of the month the gunboats had sur- 
mounted the 4th cataract and reached Abu Hamed. Berber was 
found to he deserted, and occupied by Hunter on the 5th of 
September, and in tlie following month a large force was en- 
trenched tht?re. The khalifa, fearing an attack on Omdurman, 
moved Osman Digna from Adarama to Shendi. On 23rd of 
October Hunter, with a flying column lightly equipped, left 
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Berber for Adarama, which he burned on the 2nd of November, 
and after reconnoitring for 40 m. up the Atbara, returned to 
Berber. The Nile was falling, and Kitchener decided to keep the 
gunboats above the impassable nipid at Um Tuir, 4 m. north of 
the confluence of the Atbara with the Nile, wh(‘re he constructed 
a fort. The gimboatii made repeated rcconnaissiinces up the 
river, bombarding Metcmma with effect. The railway reached 
Abu Hamed on the 4th of November, and was pushed rapidly 
forward along the right bank of the Nile towards Berber. 

The forces of the khalifa remaining quiet, the sirdar visited 
Kassala and negotiated with the lUiluin General Caneva for its 
restoration to Egypt. The Italians were anxious to leave it ; and 
on Christmas day 1897 Colonel (afterwards General Sir Charles) 
Parsons, with an Egyptian force from Suakin, took it formally 
over, together with a body of Arab irregulars employed by the 
Italians. These troops were at once despatched to capture the 
dervish posts at Asabri and El Fasher, which they did with small 
loss. 

On his return from Kassala to Berber the sirdar received 
information of an intended advance of the khalifa northward. 
He at once ordered a concentration of Egyptian troops 
MmM/j’itp Berber, and telegraphed to Cairo for a British 

iSPa/ * brigade. By the end of January the concentration 
was complete, and t;h(* British brigade, under Major- 
(Jeneral Gatacrc, was at Daklicsh, south of Abu Hamed. Dis- 
agreement among the khalifa’s generals postponed the dervish 
advance and gave KitchentT miK'h-needed time. But at the 
end of February, Mahmud crossed the Nile to Shendi with some 
T 2,000 fighting men, and with Osman Digna advanced along 
tlie right bank of the Nile to Aliab, where he struck across the 
desert to Nakheila, on the Atbara, intending to turn Kitchener’s 
left flank at Berber. The sirdar took up a position at Ras el 
Hiidi, on tlie Atbara. Ilis force consist(;d of (Jatacre’s British 
brigade (ist Warwicks, Lincolns, Seahirths and Camerons) and 
Hunter’s Egyptian division (3 brigades under Colonels Maxwell, 
MacDonald and Lewis respectively), Broadwood’s cavalry, 
Tiidway’s camel corps and Long’s artillery. The dervish army 
reached Nakheila on the 20th of March, and entrenched them- 
selves there in a formidable zeriba. AfttT several reconnaissances 
in which fighting took place with Malimud’s outposts, it was 
ascertained from prisoners that their army was short of pro- 
^’i.sions and that great leakage was going on. Kitchener, there- 
fore, did not hurry. He sent his flotilla up the Nile and captured 
Shendi, the dervish depot, on the 27th of March. On the 4th 
of April he advanced to Abadar. A final reconnaissance was 
made on the 5th. On the following day Ik; bivouacked at 
Umdabla, where he constructed a strong zeriba, which was 
garrisoned by an Egyptian battalion, and on the night of the 
7th he marched to the attack of Mahmud’s zeriba, which, after 
an hour’s bombardment on the morning of the 8th of April, 
was stormed with complete success. Mahmud and scv<;ral 
hundred dervishes were captured, 40 amirs and 3000 Arabs 
killed, and many more wounded ; the rest escaped to Gcdaref. 
The sirdar’s casualties were 80 killed and 472 w’ounded. 

Preparations were now made for the attack on the khalifa’s 
force at Omdurman ; and in the meantime the troops were 
camped in the neighbourhood of Berber, and the railway carried 
on to the Atbara. At the end of July reinforcements were 
forwarded from Cairo ; and on the 24th of August the following 
troops were concentrated for the advance at Wad Hamad, above 
Metemma, on the western bank of the 6th cataract : — British 
division, under Major-General Gatacrc, consisting of ist Brigade, 
commanded by Colonel A, G. Wauchope (ist Warwicks, Lincolns, 
Seaforths and Camerons), and 2nd Brigade, commanded by 
Colonel the Hon. N. G. Lyttelton (ist Northumherlands and 
Grenadier (luards, 2nd Lancashire and Rifle Brigade) ; Egyptian 
division, under Major-General Hunter, consisting of four brigades, 
commanded by Colonels MacDonald, Maxwell, Lewis and 
Collinson ; mounted troops — 21st Lancers, camel corps, and 
Egyptian cavalry ; artillery, under Colonel Long, 2 British 
batteries, 5 Egyptian batteries, and 20 machine guns ; detach- 
ment of Royal Engineers. The flotilla, under Commander 
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Keppel, R.N., consisted of 10 gunboats and 5 transport steamers. 
The total strength was nearly 2(),ooo men. " 

While the army moved along the west bank of the river, a 
force of Arab irregulars or “ Friendlies ” marched along the cast 
bank, under command of Major Stuart- Wor I ley and 
Lieutenant Wood, to clear it of the enemy as far as Bstthot 
the Blue Nile ; and on the 1st of September the gun- 
l)oats bombarded the forts on both sides of the river 
and breached the great wall of Omdurman. Kitchener met with 
no opposition ; and on the ist of September thi* army bivouacked 
in zerba at l‘)geiga, on the west biink of the Nile, within 4 m. i»f 
Omdurman. Here, on the morning of the 2nd of September, 
the khalifa’s army, 40,000 strong, attacked the zeriba, bi;t was 
repulsed with slaughter. Kitchener then movi'd out aiul marched 
towards Omdurman, when he was again twice; fiercely attacked 
on the right flank and rear, Ma(d)onald’s brigade lK;aring the 
brunt. MacDonaltl distinguished himsedf by his tactics, and 
completely repulsed the enemy, 'fhe 21st l.uncers gallantly 
charged a body of 2000 dervishes whi(;h was nnexpcctedly m(‘t in 
a khor on the left flank, and drove them westward, the J.anccrs 
losing a fifth of their number in killt‘(l and wounded. The 
khalifa was now in full retreat, and the sirdar, sending his 
cavalry in pursuit, marched into Omdurman. 'J'he dervish loss 
was over 10,000 killed, as many wounded, and 5000 prisoners. 
l‘he khalifa’s black flag was captured and sent home to Queen 
Victoria. 'I’lie British and lOgyptian casualties togetlier wtTt; 
nndc;r 500. The European prisoners of the khalifa found in 
Omdurman — Charles Niaifcrld, Joseph Ragnotti, Sister 'IVresa 
(irigolirii, and some 30 Greeks — wen; n‘l(;ased ; and on Sunday 
the 4th of Septembt;r Ihi; sirdar, with representatives from every 
regiment, crossed the river to Khartum, where the, British and 
Egyptian flags wen; hoisted, and a short servu'o held in memory 
of General Gordon, nc;ar thi; filaee where he m(*t his death. 

The results of the battk; of Omdurman wen; the firactical 
destruction of the khalifa’s army, the extinction of Mahdism 
I in the Sudan, and the; recovery of nearly all the country formerly 
I under Egyjitian authority. 

I The khalifa fled with a small forci; to Obeid in Korckifan. 
The British troops w(;re (|uiekly sent down stream to Cairo, 
and the sirdar, shortly afterwards created Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum, was free to turn his attention to the n;diiction of the 
country to some sort of order. 

He had first, however, to deal with a somewhat serious matter — 
the arrival of a French expedition at Fashoda, on the White 
Nile, some 600 m. above Khartum. He started for the capuin 
south on the Joth of September, with 5 gunboats and Marctaad 
a small force, (lisj)ersed a Innly of 700 dervishes at 
Reng on the; 15th, and four days later arrived at 
Fashoda, to find the French Captain Marchand, with 120 Sene- 
galese soldiers, imtrenched there and the French flag fiying. 
He arranged with Marchanrl to leave the political (juestion 
to be settled by dif)l()macy, and cont.enttjd himself with hoisting 
the British and l^gyptian flags to the south of the French flag, 
and leaving a gunbiiat and a Sudanese Ijattalion to guard them. 
He then steamed up tlx; river and established a post at Sobat ; 
and after sending a gunboat up tlx; Bahr-el-(ihazal to estalflish 
another post at Meshra-er-Rek, he returned to Omdurman. 
The French expedition had experienced great diflficulties in the. 
swampy region of the Bahr-el-Cihazal, and had reached Fashoda 
on the loth of July. It had been attacked by a dervish force 
on the 25th of August, and was expecting anotlx;r attack when 
Kitchener arrived and probably saved it from destruction. 
The Fashoda inciflent was the subject of important rliplomatic 
negotiations, which at one time approached an acute phase ; 
hut ultimately the French position was found to 1)0 untenable, 
and on the nth of December Marchand and his men returned 
to iTance by the Sobat, Abyssinia and Jibuti. In the following 
March the spheres of interest oi Great Britain and France in the 
Nile basin were defined by a declaration making an addition 
to Article IV. of the Niger convention of the previous year. 

During the sirdar’s absence from Omdurman Colonel Hunter 
commanded an expedition up tlx; Tflue Nile, and by the end of 
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September had occupied and garrisoned Wad Mcdani, Sennar, 
Karkoj and Roseires. In the iiieantime Colonel Parsons marched 
with 1400 men from Kassala on the 7th of September, to capture 
Gedaref. He encountered 4000 dervishes under the amir Saadalla 
outside the town, and after a ilesperate fight, in which he lost 
50 killed and 80 wounded, defeated them and occupied the 
town on the 22nd. The dervishes loft 500 dead on llie field, 
among whom were four amirs. Having strongly entrcnclied 
himself, Parson* beat off, with heavy loss to the dervishes, two 
impetuous attacks made on the 28th hy Ahmed Fedil, Put the 
gaxrison of Gedaref suffered from severe sickness, and Colonel 
Collinsoii was sent to their aid with reinforcements from Omdur- 
man. Jh? stcamc'd up the Blue Nile and the Rahad river to 
Ain-cl-Ow'oga, wluMice he struck across the desert, reaching 
Gedaref on the 21st of October, to find that Ahmed Fedil had 
gone south with his force of 5000 men towards Roseires. Colonel 
Lewis, who was at Karkoj with a small force*, moved to Roseires, 
where he received reinforcements from Omdurman, and on the 
26th of December caught Ahmed Fcdil’s force as it was crossing 
the Blue Nile at Dakheila, and after a very severe fight cut it up. 
'rhe dt^rvish loss was 500 killed, while the Kgyplians had 2.t 
killed and 118 wounded. Two thousand five hundred fighting 
men surrendered later, and the rest escaped with Ahmed Pedil 
to join the khalifa in Kordofan. 

On the 25th of January 1899 f-olonel Walter Kitchener was 
despatched by his brother, in command of a flying column of 
Kgyptian troops and 1700 Friendlies, which had 
i.tt9 been concentrated at l<aki Kohi, on the Wliite Nile, 

SudM, some 200 m. above Khartum, to reconnoitre the 

IS 99 . khalifa's camp at Sherkela, 130 m. west of the river, 
in the heart of the Baggura country in Kordofan, and if possible 
to capture it. The ))osilion was found to be a strong one, 
occupied l)y over 6000 men ; and as it was not considered 
prudent to attack it with an inferior force at such a distance 
from the river base, ilu; flying column retunu^d. No further 
attempt was made t(» interfere with the khalifa in his far-off 
retreat until towards the (md of the year, when, good order 
having been generally esUiblislied throughout the rest of llu* 
Sudan, it was decided to extend it to Kordofan, 

In the autumn of 1899 f'he khalifa was at Jebol Gedir, a hill 
in southern Kordofan, about 80 in. from the White Nile, and 
Wtas contemplating an advance. l.ord Kitchener concentrated 
8000 men at Kaka, on the river, 380 in. south of Klmrtum, and 
moved inland on the 2olh of October. On arriving at Fongor 
it was ascertained that the klialifa liad gone north, and the 
cavalry and (;amel corps having reconnoitred )<‘l)cl Gedir, tlie ex- 
pedition returned. On the 13th November the amir Ahmed Fedil 
debouched on the river at El Alub, but relired on fiiuliiig C olonel 
Lewis with u force in gunlwats. Troops and transport w(‘re then 
concentrated at Faki Kohi, and Colonel Wingatii sent witli 
reinforcements from Khartum to take command of the expedition 
and manrh to Gedid, where it was anticipated the khalifa would 
l)e obliged to hall. A flying column, comprising a squadron of 
cavalry, a fic-ld battery, 6 machine guns, 6 companies of the 
camel i^orps, and a brigade of infantry and details, in all 3700 
men, under Wingate, left haki Kohi on the 21st of Novemlxtr. 
The ver)' next day he encountered Ahmed Fedil at Abu Aadel, 
drove him from his position with great loss, and captured his 
camp and a large supply of grain he was convoying to the 
klialifa. Gedid was reached on the 23rd, and the khalifa was 
ascertained to lie at Om Dehrcikat. Wingate marched at 
midnight of the 34th, and was resting his troops on high ground 
in front of the khalifa’s position, when at daybreak of the 25th 
liis picquets were driven in and the derNdshes attacked. They 
were repulsed with great slaughter, and Wingate 
mjvancing, carried the camp. The khalifa Abdullah 
kbMiitm, cl Tixaisha, unable to rally his men, gathered many of 
his principal amirs around him, among whom were 
his sons and brothers, Ali Wad Helu, Ahmed Fedil, and other 
well-known leaders, and they met their death unflinchingly 
from the bullets of the advancing Sudanese infantry. Three 
thousand men and 29 amirs of importance, including Sheik-ed- 


din, the khalifa’s eldest son and intended successor, surrendered. 
The dervish loss in the two actions was estimated at 1000 killed 
and wounded, while the Egyptian casualties were only 4 killed 
and 29 wounded. Thus ended the power of the khalifa and of 
Mahdism. 

On the 19th of January 1900 Osman Digna, who had been 
so great a supporter of Mahdism in the Eastern Sudan, and had 
always shown great discnjtion in securing the safety of his own 
person, was surrounded and captured at Jcbe Warriba, as he 
was wandering a fugitive among the hills beyond Tokar. 

Tlic reconqiiest of Donaola and the Sudan provinc(;s during the 
tlirco years from March to Dccomhnr 1898, considering the 
enormous extent and diflic Lillies of the country, was achieved at an 

unprecede ntedly small cost, wliilo the main item ol expenditure 

the railway — remains a permanent benefit to the country. The 
figurc.s arc : — 

Railways /E. 1,1 8 1,372 

TeJegraiJhs 2i,«25 

(Junho.its ...... i34,()34 

Milit.iry ...... 990,223 

Total . . £K.2,354,354 

Tow.ards this expense the Britisli government gave a araiit in aid of 
/8 oo,oik), and the haUnce was borne by the J'-gyptiaii tn asnry. 
'riio railway, delayed by t)ie construction of the bij^ hrid^e ov<t the 
Atbani, was opened to (he JUue Nile 0])i)0‘;ite Kliartum, 787 m. irom 
the Atbara, at the (md ol iSot;. (K. H. W) 

EHRENBERG, CHRISTIAN GOTTFRIED (1795-1876), 
German naturalist, was born at J )clitz.sch in Saxony on the 19th 
of April 1795. After studying at Loirizig and Berlin, where he 
look the degree of doctor of medicine in i8t 8, he was appointed 
professor of medicine in the university of Berlin <'1827). Mean- 
while in 1820 he was engaged in a scientific exploration condurtt'd 
!\V General von Minutoli in Egypt. I'hey invcstigat(fd parts of 
the Jdhyan desert, the Nile valley and the northern coasts of 
the Red Sea, where Ehrcnberg made a spec'ial study of the corals. 
Subsequently parts of Syria, Arabia and Abyssinia were ex- 
amined. Some results of these travels and of the important 
(’ollec'tions that had been made were reported on by Humboldt 
in 1826 ; and afterwards Khrenberg was enabled to bring out 
two volumes Symbolac physicae (182S--1834), in which many 
j)articulars of the mammahv; l>irds, insects, &c., were made public. 
Cither observations were communicated to seientifle societies. In 
i(S2i) ho accompanied Humboldt through eastern Russia to the 
('hinese frontier. On his return he g.avc his attention to micro- 
scopical re.s(;arehes. 'I’liese had an imfiortant bearing on some 
of the infusorial earths used for polishing and othtT economic 
jHirposes ; they added, moreover, largely to oiir knowledge of 
the nneros(‘o])ic organisms of certain geological foriiiaiions, 
especially of the chalk, and of the modern marine and freshwater 
accumulations. Until Khrenberg took up the study it was not 
knowm that considerable masses of rock were t'omposed of 
minute forms of animals or plants. He demonstrated also that 
the phosphorescence of the s(?a was due to organisms. He 
continued until late in life to ins estigate the microscopic organ- 
isms of the deep sea and of various geological formations. He 
died in Berlin on the 27th of June 1876. 

POKLICATIONS . — IHc Infusiousthierchen ah vollkommene Orpams- 
mtfPt {2 vols. fol., Leipzig, 1838) ; (2 vols. fob, l-eipziti, 

1834) ; and “ Forlsetzuii^ cier mikroucoio^isclu’n Studien," in 
AbhandL dcr A. Ahad, dcf Whseusduift (Berlin, 1875). 

EHRENBREITSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Rhine province, on the right bank of the Rhine, facing Coblenz, 
with which it is connected by a railway bridge and a bridge of 
boats, on the main line of railway Frankfort-on Main-Cologne, 
Pop. (including the garrison) 5300. It has an Evangelical imd 
two Roman Catholic churches, a Capuchin monaster}^ tanneries, 
soap-works and a considerable trade in wine. Abo\ e the town, 
facing the moutli of the Mosel, on a rock 400 ft. high, lies the 
magnificent fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, considered practically 
impregnable. The sides tow'ards the Rhine and the south and 
south-east are precipitous, and on the south side, on which is 
the winding approach, strongly defended. The central fort or 
citadel is flanked by a double line of works with three tiers of 
casemate l>atteries. The works towards tlie north and north-east 
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end in a separate outlying fort. The whole forms a part of 
the system of fortifications which surround Coblenz. 

The site of the castle is said to have been occupied by a Roman 
fort built in the time of the emperor Julian, In the nth century 
the castle was held by a noble named Ercmbert, from whom it 
is said to have derived its name. In the 12th century it came 
into the possession of Archbishop llillin (clc Fallemogne) of 
Trier, who strengthened the defences in 1153. These were 
again extended by Archbishop Henry II. (de F6n6trange) in 
1286, and by Archbishop John 11 . of Baden in 1481, In 1631 
it was surrendered by the archbishop elector Philip ("hristopher 
von Soetem to tlie French, but was recovered by the Imperialists 
in 1637 and given to the arclibishop elector of Cologne. It was 
restored to the doctor of Trier in 1650, but was not strongly 
fortified until 1672. In 1688 the French bombarded it in vain, 
but in 1759 they took it and held it till 1762. It was again 
blockaded in 1795, 1796 and 1797, in vain; but in 1799 they 
starved it into surrender, and at the peace of Lun^willc in iSoi 
blew it up before evacuating it. At the second peace of Paris 
the French paid 15,000,000 francs to the Pnissian government 
for its restoration, and from 1816 to 1826 the fortress was 
reconstructed by General E. L. Aster (1778-1855). 

EHUD, in the Bilde, a “ judge ” who delivered Israel from 
the Moabites (Judg. iii. 12-30). He was sent from Ephraim to 
bear tribute to Eglon king of Moah, who had crossed over tlie 
Jordan and seized the district around Jericho. Being, like the 
Benjamites, left-handed (cf. xx. 16), he was able to conceal a 
dagger and strike down the king before his intentions wore sus- 
pected. He locked Eglon in his chamber and escaped. The 
men from Mt. Ephraim collected under his leadership and by 
seizing the fords of the Jordan were able to cut off the Moabites, 
He is called the son of Gera a Bcnjamitc, but since both Ehiid 
and Gera are tribal names (2 Sam. xvi. 5, 1 Chron. viii. 3, 5 s<|.) 
it has been thought that this notice is not genuine. The tribe 
of Benjamin rarely appears in the old history of the Hebrews 
before the time of Saul. See further Bknjamii^ ; Judges. 

ElBENSTOCKf a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, 
near the Mulde, on the borders of Bohemia, 17 m. by rail S.S.E. 
of Zwickau. Pop. (1905) 7460. It Is a principal seat of the 
tambour embroidery which was introduced in 1775 Clara 
Angermann. It possesses chemical and tobacco manufactories, 
and tin and iron works. It has also a large cattle market. Eiben- 
stock, together with Schwarzenberg, was acejuired by purchase 
in 1533 by Saxony and was granted municipal rights in the 
follo>\’iig year, 

EICHBERG, JULIUS (1824-1893), German musical composer, 
was born at Diisseldorf on the i3lh of Juno 1824. When he was 
nineteen he entered the Brus.scls (Conservatoire, where ho took 
first prizes for violin-playing and composition. For eleven years 
he occupied the post of professor in the Conservatoire of Geneva. 
In 1857 he went to the United States, .staying two years in New 
York and then proceeding to Boston, where lie Ixicame director 
of the orchestra at the Boston Museum. In 1867 he founded the 
Boston Conservatory of Music. Eichberg published several 
educational works on music ; and his four ojxjrettas, The Doctor 
of Alcantara, The Rose of Tyrol, The Two Cadis and A Nipjit in 
Romo, wee highly popular. He died in Boston on the iSth of 
January 1893. 

ElCHENbORFF, JOSEPH^ FREIHERR VON (1788-1857), 
German poet and romance-writer, was bom at Lulxiwitz, near 
Ratilxir, in Silesia, on the lotli of March 178S. He studied law 
at Halle and Heidelberg from 1805 to 1808, After a visit to 
Paris he went to Vienna, where he resided until 1813, when he 
joined the Prussian army as a volunteer in the famous Liitzow’ 
corps. When peace was concluded in 1815, he left the army, 
and in the following year he was appointed to a judicial office 
at Breslau. He subsequently held similar offices at Danzig, 
Konigsberg and Berlin. Retiring from public service in i8^, 
ha lived successively in Danzig, Vienna, Dresden and Berlin. 
He died at Neisse on the 26th of November 1857. Eichendorff 
was one of the most distinguished of the later members of the 
German romantic school His genius W'as essentially lyrierd 
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Thus he is most successful in his shorter romances and dramas^ 
where constructive power is least culled for. His first work, 
written in 1811, was a romance, Ahnung und Gegenwart (1815). 
This was followed at short intervals by several others, among 
whicli the foremost place is by general consent assigned tx> Aus 
dem Lcbcn eines Taugcnichts (i82()), which has often bt'en re- 
printed. Of his dramas may be mentioned Kzzelin von Romano 
(1828) ; and Dcrletzie Held vm Maricnlnirg ( 1830), both tragedies ; 
and a comedy, D/r Freift (1833). He ;dso translated several 
of Calderon's religious dramas (Cristliche Schauspielc, 1846). 
It is, ht)wevcr, through his lyrics (Geduhte, first collected 1837) 
that Eichendorff is best knowm ; he is the greatest lyric poet of 
the romantic movement. No one has given more beautiful 
expression than he to the poetry of a wandering life ; often, again, 
his lyrics are exquisite word pictures interpreting the mystic 
meaning of the moods of nature, as in Nachts, or the old-time 
mystery which yet haunts the twilight forests and feudal castles 
of Germany, as in the dramatic lyric W aldcsgrsprdch or Auf 
einer Burg, Their languj^c is simple and musical, which makes 
them very suitable for singing, and they have Injen often set, 
notably by SchulK?rt and Schumann. 

In the later years of his life Eichendorff publi.shcd several 
works on subjects in literary history and criticism such as Ober 
die ethisehe und religibse Bedeutung der nmen romantischen 
Poesie in Deutschland (J847), Der deutschc Roman des /S. 
Jahrhunderts in seincm Verhdltnlss turn Chtisienihum (1851), 
and Geschichtc der poctischen Littvratur Dcutschlands (*856), 
but the value of these works is iinpiiired by the author’s re- 
actionary' standpoint. An edition of Ins collected works, in six 
volumes, appeared at Leipzig in 1870. 

Eichendorff 's Sdmtiicho Werkv appcanicl in 6 vols., 18^)4 (reprinted 
1860-1870) ; hiti Sdmtltchc poethotm in 4 vois. (1883). The 

l.iUst cciitioa is Ihiit edited by It. von Gottschidl in 4 vols. (1901). 
A good seli'ction edited by M. Koch will bo found in vol 145 of 
Kiirschner’s Deutsche NationailiUiratur (1893). KichonclorfFs critical 
writings were collected in 1866 under the title yermischtc Schiiften 
(3 vols.). Cj>. 11. von Kichc‘iuloHf’.s t>iouraphi(;al introduction to the 
SdmtlUho \\ erke \ also 11. Kc iter, Joseph vioi Eu hendtirfl (Culoyne, 
18S7) ; H. A. Kruger, Derjungo Eichendorff (Oppcln, 1898). 

EICHHORN, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1752-1827), German 
theologian, was born at Ddrrenzimmern, in the principality of 
Ilohenlohe-Ochringen, on tlie i6tli of October 1752. He was 
educated at tlie state sc.hool in Weikcrsbeini, where his father 
was superintendent, at tlic gymnasium at Heilbroun and at the 
university of Gfittingen (1770-1774), studying under J. D. 
iMichaelis. In 1774 he received the rectorship of the gymnasium 
at Ohrdnif, in the duchy of Gotha, and in the following year was 
made profes.sor of Oriental langi.iagc.s at Jena. On the death 
of Michaelis in 178S he was elected prohj.ssnr ordinarius fit 
Gottingen, where he lectured not only on Oriental languages and 
on tlie exegesis of the Old and New Testiimerits, but also on politi- 
cal history. Ills health was shattered in 1825, but he continued 
his lectures until attacked by fever on the 14th of June 1827. 
lie died on the 27th of that month. Eichhorn has been called 
“‘the founder of mf>dcrn Old Testament criticism.” He first 
properly recognized its scope and problems, and began many of 
its most imporlant discussions, “ My greatest trouble,” lie 
says in the preface to the second edition of his Einleitun^, ” T had 
to bestow on a hitherto unworked field— (jn the investigation of 
the inner nature of the Old Testament with the help of the Higher 
( Yiti :ism (not a new name to any humani.st).” His investig f ions 
led him to the conclusion that ** most of the writings of the 
Ilebrew.s have passed through several hands.” He look for 
granted that all the so-called supernatural facts relating to the 
Old and New Testaments were explicable on natural principle.s. 
He sought to judge them from the standpoini of the ancient 
world, and to account for them l>y the superstitious beliefs which 
were then generally in vogue. He did not percfrive in the biblical 
books any religious ideas of much importance for modern times ; 
they interested him merely historically and for the light they 
ca.st upon antiquity. IJc regarded many bo()k.s of the Old 
Testament as spurious, questioned the genuineness of 2 Peter 
and Jude, denied the Pauline authorship of Timothy and Titus, 
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and suggested that the canonical gospels were based upon various 
translations and editions of a primary Aramaic gospel. He did 
not ajipreciate as sufficiently as David Strauss and the Tubingen 
critics the difficulties which a natural theory has to surmount, 
nor did he support his conclusions by such elaborate discussions 
as they deemed necessary. 

His principal works vi^vG—Oeschichtc des Osiindischen Handels vor 
Mohammed (Ciotha^ 1773) «' AUgemeine Biblxothek der bihlischen 
Literatur (lo vols., Leipzig, 1787-1801) ; Einleitung in das AUe Testa- 
ment (3 vols., Leij)zig^ 1780-1783) ; Einlcitung in das Neue Testament 
(1804-1812) ; Einleitung in die apokryphischen But her des Alten 
Testaments (CJott., 1705) I Commentanus in apocalypsin Joannis 
(2 vols., Gott., 1791) ; Die Jlebr. Pvopheten {3 vols., Gott., 1816- 
1819) ; Allgemeine Geschichte der Cultur und Literatur des neuern 
Europa (2 vols., Gott., 1796-1799) ; Liter dr geschichte (ist vol., GuU., 
1799, 2nd ed. 1813, 2nd vol. 1814) ; Geschichte der Literatur von 
ihrem Anfange bis auf die neuesten Zeiten (5 vols., Gott., 1805-1812) ; 
Obersicht der Franzosischen Revolution (2 vols., Got!., 1797) I Welt- 
geschichte (3rd cd., 5 vols., Gott., 1819-1820) ; Geschichte der drei 
letzien Jahrhunderte (3rd ed., 6 vols., Hanover, 1817-1818); C/r- 
geschichte des erlauchten Hauses der Wet fen (Hanover, 1817). 

See R. W. Mackay, The Tubingen School and Us Antecedents (1863), 
. 103 £f. ; Otto Pfleiderer, Development 0/ Theology (1890), p. 209 ; 
K. Cheyne, Founders of Old Testament Criticism (1893), pp. 13 11 . 

EICHHORN, KARL FRIEDRICH (1781-1854), German jurist, 
.son of the preceding, was born at Jena on the 2olh of November 
1781. He entered the university of Gottingen in 1797. Jn 1805 
he obtained the professorship of law at Frankfort-on-Oder, 
bolding it till i8tt, when ht; accepted the same chair at Jierlin. 
On the call to arms in 1813 he became a captain of horse, and 
received at the end of the war the decoration of the Iron Cross. 
In 1817 he was offered the chair of law at Gottingen, and, pre- 
ferring it to the Berlin professorship, taught there with great 
success till ill-health compelled him to resign in 1828. His 
successor in the Berlin chair having died in 1832, he again entered 
on its duties, but resigned two years afterwards. In 1832 he also 
received an appointment in the ministry of foreign affairs, which, 
with his labours on many state committees and his legal re- 
searches and writings, occupied him till his death at C'ologne 
on the 4th of July 1854. Eichhorn is regarded as one of the 
principal authorities on Gorman constitutional law. His chief 
work is Deutsche Staais- und Rechtsgeschichte (Gottingen, 1808- 
1823, 5th ed. 1843-1844). In company with Savigny and 
J. F. L. Gdschen lie founded the Zciischrifi fur geschichiliche 
Rechts7vissenschaft, He was the author besides of Einleitung 
in das deutsche Frivairecht mil Einschluss des Lehnrerhts (Gott., 
1823) and the Grwidsdtze des Kirchenrechls der Kat/wlrschen und 
der Evangelischen Religionspartci in Deutschland, 2 Bde. (??>., 1831- 

See Schulte, Karl Friedrich FMhhorn^ sein Lcben und Wirhen 
(1884). 

EICHSTATT, a town and ejjiscopal see of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Bavaria, in the deep and romantic valley of the 
Altmiihl, 35 m. S. of Nuremberg, on the railway to Ingolstadt 
and Munich. Pop. (1905) 7701. The town, with its numerous 
spires and remains of medieval fortifications, is very picturesque. 
It has an Evangelical and seven Roman Catholic churches, 
among the latter the cathedral of St Wilibald (first bi.shop of 
Eichstatt), — with the tomb of the saint and numerous pictures 
and relics, — the church of St Walpurgi.s, sister of Wilibald, 
whose remains rest in the choir, and the Capuchin church, a copy 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Of its secular buildings the most notice- 
able are the town hall and the Leuchtenberg palace, once the 
residence of the prince l)ishops and later of the dukes of Leiich ten- 
berg (now occuiiiecl by the court of justice of the district), with 
beautiful grounds. The Wilihaldshurg, built on a neighbouring 
hill in the 14th century by Bishop Bertold of Hohenzollern, was 
long the residence of the prince bishops of Eichstfttt, and now 
contains an historical museum. There are an episcopal lyceum, 
a clerical seminary, a classical and a modern school, and numerous 
religious houses. The industries of the towm include bootmaking, 
brewing and the production of lithographic stones. 

Eichstatt (Lat. Aiireatum or Ruhilocus) was originally a Roman 
station which, after the foundation of the bishopric by Boniface 
in 745, developed into a considerable town, w^hich was surrounded 
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with walls in 908. The bishops of Eichstatt were princes of the 
Empire, subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the archbishops 
of Mainz, and ruled over considerable territories in the Circle of 
Franconia. I^ 1802 the see was secularized and incorporated 
in Bavaria. In 1817 it was given, with the duchy of Lcuchten- 
berg, as a mediatized domain under the Bavarian crown, by the 
king of Bavaria to his son-in-law Eugene de Beauhamais, 
ex-viceroy of Italy, henceforth styled duke of Leuchtenberg. 
In 1855 it reverted to the Bavarian crown. 

EICHWALD, KARL EDUARD VON (1795-1876), Russian 
geologist and phy.sician, was born at Mitau in Courland on the 
4th of July 1795. He became doctor of medicine and profc.ssor 
of zoology in Kazan m 1823 ; four years later professor of zoology 
and comparative anatomy at Vilna ; in 1838 professor of 
zoology, mineralogy and medicine at St Petersburg ; and finally 
profes.sor of palaeontology in the institute of mines in that city. 
He travelled much in the Russian empire, and was a keen 
observer of its natural history and geology. He died at St 
Petersburg on the loth of November 1876. His published works 
include Reise auf dem Caspischen Mecre und in den Caucasus, 
2 vols. (Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1834-1838); Die Unvdi Russ^ 
lands (St Petersburg, 1840-1845) ; Leihaea Rossica, ou paUnnto- 
logte de la Russie, 3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1852-1868), with Atlases. 

EIDER, a river of Prussia, in the i)r()vince of Schleswig- 
Holstein. It rises to the south of Kiel, in I.ake Redder, flows 
first north, then west (with wide-sweeping curves), and after a 
course of 1 17 m. enters the North Sea at Tdnning. It is navigable 
up to Rendsburg, and is embanked through the marshes across 
which it runs in its lower course. Since the reign of Charlemagne, 
the Eider (originally Agyr Dor — Neptune’s gate) was known 
as Romani terminus imperii and was recognized as the boundary 
of the Empire in 1027 by the emperor Conrad II., the founder 
of the Salian dynasty. In the controversy arising out of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Question, which culminated in the war of 
Austria and Prussia against Denmark in 1864, the Eider gave 
its name to the Eider Danes./ ^ the inlransigeant Danish party 
which maintained that Schleswig (S0nderjylland, South Jutland) 
was by nature and historical tradition an integral part of Den- 
mark. The Eider Canal {Eider-Kanal), which was constructed 
between 1777 and 1784, leaves the Eider at the jmint where the 
river turns to the west and enters the Bay of Kiel at Holtcnau, It 
was hampered by six sluices, but was used annually by some 
4000 vessels, and until its conversion in 1887-1895 into the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal afforded the only direct connexion between 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 

EIDER (Icelandic, £dur), a large marine duck, the Somateria 
mollissima of ornithologists, famous for its down, which, from 
its extreme lightness and elasticity, is in great request for filling 
bed-coverlets. This bird generally frequents low rocky islets 
near the coast, and in Iceland and Norway has long been afforded 
every encouragement and protection, a fine being inflicted for 
killing it during the breeding-season, or even for firing a gun near 
its haunts, while artificial nesting-places are in many localities 
contrived for its further accommodation. From the care thus 
taken of it in those countries it has become exceedingly tame at 
its chief resorts, which are strictly regarded as property, and the 
taking of eggs or down from them, except by authorized persons, 
is severely punished by law. In appearance the eider is some- 
what clumsy, though it flies fast and dives admirably. The 
female is of a dark reddish-brown colour barred with brownish- 
black. The adult male in spring is conspicuous by his pied 
plumage of velvet-black beneath, and white above : a patch 
of shining sea-green on his head is only seen on close inspection. 
This plumage he is considered not to acquire until his third 
year, being when young almost exactly like the female, and 
It is certain that the birds which have not attained their full 
dress remain in flocks by themselves without going to the 
breeding-stations. The nest is generally in some convenient 
corner among large stones, hollowed in the soil, and furnished 
with a few bits of dry grass, seaweed or heather. By the time 
that the full number of eggs (which rarely if ever exceeds five) 
is laid the down is added. Generally the eggs and down are 
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taken at intervals of a few days by the owners of the ** cider- 
fold/^ and the birds are thus kept depositing both during the 
whole season ; but some experience is needed to ensure the 
greatest profit from each commodity. Every duck is ultimately 
allowed to hatch an egg or two to keep up the stock, and the 
down of the last nest is gathered after the birds have left the spot. 
The story of the drake's furnishing down, after the duck’s 
supply is exhausted, is a fiction, He never goes near the nest. 
The eggs have a strong flavour, but are much relished by both 
Icelanders and Norwegians. In the Old World the eider breeds 
in suitable localities from Spitsbergen to the Fame Islands off 
the coast of Northumberland — where it is known as St Cuthbert's 
duck. Its food consists of marine animals (molluscs and crus* 
taceans), and hence the young are not easily reared in captivity. 
The eider of the New VVorld differs somewhat, and has been 
described as a distinct species (S, dresseri). Though much 
diminished in numbers by persecution, it is still abundant on 
the coast of Newfoundland and thence northward. In Greenland 
also ciders are very plentiful, and it is supposed that three- 
fourths of the supply of down sent to Copenhagen comes from 
that country. The limits of the eider’s northern range arc not 
known, but the Arctic expedition of 1875 did not meet with it 
after leaving the Danish settlements, and its filacc was taken 
by an allied species, the king-duck {S. spcctabilis), a very beautiful 
bird which sometimes appears on the British coast. The female 
greatly resembles that of the eider, l^ut tlie male has a black 
chevron on his chin and a bright orange prominence on his 
forehead, which last seems to have given the species its English 
name. On the west coast of North America the eider is repre- 
sented by a species {S, v-fu^nm) with a like chevron, l)ut other- 
wise resembling the Atlantic bird. In the same waters two 
other fine species are also found (S, fischeri and .S', stelleri)^ one 
of which (the latter) also inhabits the Arctic coast of Russia 
and East Finmark and has twice reachetd England. I'he Labra- 
<lor duck (6'. labradoria), now extinct, also belongs to this 
group. (A. N.) 

EIFEL, a district of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine Pnjvitice, 
l)etwecn the Rhine, the Moselle and the frontier of the grand 
duchy of Luxemburg. It is a hilly region, most elevated in the 
eastern part (Ilohe Eifel), where there are several points from 
2000 up to 2410 ft. above sea-level. In the west is the Schneifels 
or Schnee-Eifcl ; and the southern part, where the most pictur- 
esque scenery and chief geological interest is found, is called 
the Vorder Eifel. 

The Eifel is an ancient massif of folded Devonian rocks 
upon the margins of which, near llillesheim and towards Bitburg 
and Trier, rest unconformably the nearly undisturbed sandstones, 
marls and limestones of the Trias. On the southern border, 
at Witllich, the terrestrial deposits of the Permian Rothliegendc 
are also met with. The slates and sandstones of the Lower 
Devonian form by far the greater part of the region ; but folded 
amongst these, in a series of troughs running from south-west 
to north-east lie the fossiliferous limestones of the Middle 
Devonian, and occasionally, as for example near Budesheim, 
a few small patches of the Upper Devonian. Upon the ancient 
floor of folded Devonian strata stand numerous small volcanic 
cones, many of which, though long extinct, arc still very perfect 
in form. The precise age of the eruptions is uncertain. The 
only sign of any remaining volcanic activity is the emission in i 
many places of carbon dioxide and of heated waters. I'here is no 
historic or legendary record of any eruption, but nevertheless the j 
eruptions must have continued to a very recent geological period. | 
The lavas of Papenkaule are clearly posterior to the excavation 
of the valley of the Kyll, and an outflow of basalt has forced 
the Uess to seek a new course. The volcanic rocks occur both 
as tuffs and as lava-flows. They are chiefly leucite and nepheline 
rocks, such as leucitite, leucitophyre and nephelinite, but ba.salt 
and trachyte also occur. The leucite lavas of Niedermendig con- 
tain hauyne in abundance. The most extensive and continuous 
area of volcanic rocks is that surrounding the Laacher See and 
extending eastwards to Neuwied and Coblenz and even beyond 
the Rhine. 
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The numerous so-called crater-lakes or maare of the Eifel 
present several features of interest. They do not, as a rule, 
lie in true craters at the summit of volcanic cones, but rather 
in hollows which have been formed by explosions. The most 
remarkable group is that of Daun, where the three depressions 
of Gemund, VVeinfeld and Schalkenmehren have Iwcn hollowed 
out in the Lower Devonian strata. The first of these shows no 
sign of cither lavas or scoriae, but volcanic roc^ks occur on the 
margins of the other two. The two largest lakes in the Eifel 
region, however, are the Laacher See in thi^ hills west of Ander- 
nacli on the Rhine, and the Pulvcrmaar S.IC. of the Daun group, 
with its shores of peculiar volcanic sand, which also appears in 
its waters as a black powder {pnlvct), 

EIFFEL TOWER. Erected for the exposition of i88g, the 
Eiffel Tower, in the Champ de Mars, Paris, is by far the highest 
artificial structure in the world, and its height of 300 metres 
(984 ft.) surpasses that of the obelisk at Washington by 429 ft., 
and that of St Paul’s cathedral by 580 ft. Us framework is 
composed essentially of four uprights, which rise from the 
corners of a square measuring 100 metres on the side j thus tlie 
area it covers at its base is nearly 2J acres. These uprights 
are supported on huge piers of masonry and concrete, the 
foundations for which were carried down, by the aid of iron 
caissons and compressed air, to a depth of about 15 metres on 
the side next tlie Seine, and about 9 metres on the other side. 
At first they curve upwards at an angle of 54'’ ; then they 
gradually become straighter, until they unite in a single shaft 
rather more than half-way up. 'I'lie first platform, at a height 
of 57 metres, has an area of 5860 s(]. yds., and is reached either 
by staircases or lifts. The next, accessible by lifts only, is 115 
metres up, and has an area of 32 s(|. yds. ; while tlie third, at 
276, supf)()ris a pavilion capable of holding Hoo persons. Nearly 
25 metres higher up still is the lantern, with a gallery 5 metres 
in diameter. The work of building this structure, which is 
mainly composed of iron lattic(f-work, was begun on the 28th 
of January 1887, and the full height was readied on the 13th of 
March 1889. Besides lieing one of the sights of Paris, to which 
visitors resort in order to enjoy the extensive view that can 
had from its higher galleries on a dear day, the lower is used to 
some extent for scientific and semi-scientific puriioses ; thus 
meteorological observations are carried on. I'he engineer under 
whose direction the tower was constructed was Alexandre 
Gustave Eiffel (born at Dijon on the I5lh of December J832), 
who had already had a wide experience in the construction of 
large metal bridges, and who designed the huge sluices for the 
Panama Canal, when it was under the French company. 

EILDON HILLS, a group of three conical hills, of volcanic 
origin, in Roxburghshire, Scotland, i m. S. by E. of Melrose, 
about equidistant from Melrose and St Jioswells stations on the 
North British railway. They were once known as Eldune— the 
Eldunum of Simeon of Durham (fl. 11 30) — probably derived from 
the Gaelic aill, “ rock,” and dun, ” hill ” ; but the name is also 
.said to be a corruption of the ('vinric moeldun, ” bald hill.” 
The northern peak is 1327 ft. high, the central 1385 ft. and the 
southern 1216 ft. Whether or not the Roman station of Tri- 
montium was situated here is matter of controversy. According 
to General William Roy (1726-1790) Trimontium--so called, 
according to this theory, from the triple Eildon heights — was 
Old Melro.se ; other authorities incline to place the station on the 
northern shore of the Solway Firth. The Eildons have been the 
subject of much legendary lore. Michael Scot (1175-1234), 
acting as a confederate of the Evil One (so the fable runs) cleft 
Eildon Hill, then a .single cone, into the three existing peaks. 
Another legend states that Arthur and his knights sleep in a 
vault beneath the Eildons. A third legend centres in Thomtis 
of Erceldoune. The Eildon 'free Stone, a large moss-covered 
boulder, lying on the high road as it bends towards the west 
within 2 m. of Melrose, mark.s the spot where the Fairy Queen 
led him into her realms in the heart of the hills. Other places 
associated with this legend may still be identified. Huntly 
Banks, where ** true Thomas ” lay and watched the queen’s 
approach, is half a mile west of the Eildon Tree Stone, and on the 
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west side of the hills is Bogle Bum, a streamlet that feeds the 
Tweed and probably derives its name from his ghostly visitor. 
Here, too, is Rhymer’s glen, although the name was invented 
by Sir Walter Scott, who added the dell to his Abbotsford estate. 
Bowden, to the south of the hills, was the birthplace of the poets 
Thomas Aird (1802-1876) and James 'Ehomson, and its parish 
church contains the burial-place of the dukes of Roxburgho. 
Eildon Hall is a scat of the duke of Buccleuch. 

EILENBURG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Saxony, on an Island formed by the Muldc, 31 m. E. from 
Halle, at the junction of the railways Halle-Cottbus and Leipzig- 
Eilenburg. Pop. (1905) 15,145. There are three churches, two 
Evangelical and one Roman Catholic. I'he industries of the 
town include the manufacture of chemicals, cloth, quilting, 
calico, cigars and o^icultural implements, bleaching, dyeing, 
basket-making, carriage-building and trade in cattle. In the 
neighbourhood is the iron foundry of Erwinhof. Opposite the 
town, on the steep left bank of the Mulde, is the castle from 
which it derives its name, the original seat of the noble family 
of Eulenburg. This castle (Ilburg) is mentioned in records of 
the reigns of Henry the Fowler as an important outpost against 
the Sorbs and Wends. The town itself, originally called 
Mildenau, is of great antiquity. It is first mentioned as a town 
in 981, when it belonged to the house of Wettin and was the 
chief town of the East Mark. In 1386 it was incorporated in 
the margraviate of Meissen. In 1815 it passed to Prussia. 

See Gundermann, Chfonik dcf Stadt Eilenburg (Eilenl)urg, 1879). 

EINBEGK, or Eimbecx, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hanover, on the Ilm, 50 m. by rail S. of Hanover. 
Pop. (1905) 8709. It is an old-fashioned town with many quaint 
W(K)den houses, notable among them the Northeimhaus,” a 
beautiful specimen of medieval architecture. There are several 
churches, amon|3f them the Alexanderkirche, containing the 
tombs of the princes of Grubenhagen, and a synagogue. The 
schools include a Realgymftasium (t.e, predominantly for 
“ modern *’ subjects), technical schools for the advanced study 
of machine-making, for weaving and for the textile industries, 
ft preparatory training-college and a poli<!e scliool. The in- 
dustries include brewing, weaving and the manufacture of 
cloth, carpets, tobacco, sugar, leather-grease, toys and roofing- 
felt. 

Einl^ck grew np originally round the monastery of St 
Alexander (founded 1080), famous for its relic of the True Blood. 
It is first recorded as a town in 1274, and in the 14th century 
was the seat of the princes of Grubenhagen, a branch of the 
ducal house of Brunswick. The town subsequently joined the 
Hanseatic League. In tlie 15th century it became famous for 
its beer (“ Eimbecker,’’ whence the familiar ** Bock *’). In 1540 
the R('formation was introduced by Duke Philip of Brunswick- 
Saltzdcrhelden (d, 1551), witli the death of whose son Philip II. 
(1596) the Grul')enhagen line became extinct. In 1626, during 
the Thirty \’'cars’ War, Einbeck was taken by Pappenlieim and 
in OctoVier 1641 by Piccolomini. In 1643 it was evacuated by the 
Imperialists. In 1761 its walls were razed by the French. 

Sec H. L. Harlanci, Gesch. dcr Siadt Einbeck^ a Bde. (Einbeck, 
1854-1850 ; abridgment, 16. 1881). 

EINDHOVEN, a town in the province of North Brabant, 
Holland, and a railway junction 8 m. by rail W. by S. of 
Helmond. Pop. (1900) 4730. Like Tilburg and Helmond it 
has developed in modern times into a flourishing indu.strial 
centre, having linen, woollen, cotton, tolmcco and cigar, 
matches, A^c., factories and several breweries. 

EINHARD (^. 770-840), the friend and biographer of Charle- 
magne ; he is also called Einhartus, Ainhardus or Heinhardu.s, 
in some of the early manuscripts. About the lotb century 
the name was altered into Agenardus, and then to Eginhardus, 
or Eginhartus, but, although these variations were largely used 
in the English and French languages, the form Einhardus, or 
Einhartus, is unquestionably the right one. 

According to the statement of Walafrid Strabo, Einhard was 
born in the district which is watered by the river Main, and his 
birth has been fixed at about 770. His parents were of noble 


birth, and were probably named Einhart and Engilfrit ; and 
their son was educated in the monastery of Fulda, where he 
was certainly residing in 788 and in 791. Owing to his intelligence 
and ability he was transferred, not later than 796, from Fulda 
to the palace of Charlemagne by abbot Baugulf ; and he soon 
became very intimate with the king and his family, and under- 
took various important duties, one writer calling him domesticua 
palaiii regalis. He was a member of the group of scholars who 
gathered around Charlemagne, and was entrusted with the 
charge of the public buildings, receiving, according to a fashion 
then prevalent, the scriptural name of Bezalecl (Exodus xxxi. 2 
and XXXV. 30-35) owing to his artistic skill. It has been supposed 
that he was res|V)nsihle for the erection of the basilica at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he resided with the emperor, and the other 
buildings mentioned in chapter xvii. of his Vila Karoli Magni, 
but there is no express statement to this effect. In 806 Charle- 
magne sent him to Rome to obtain the signature of Pope Leo TTI. 
to a will which he had made concerning the division of his 
empire ; and it was possibljr owing to Einhard’s influence that 
in 813, after the death of his two elder sons, the emj)eror made 
his remaining son, Louis, a partner with himself in the imperial 
dignity. When Louis became sole emperor in 814 he retained 
his father’s minister in his former position ; then in 817 made 
him tutor to his son, l.othair, afterwards the emperor Lothair 1 . ; 
and showed him many other marks of favour. Einhard married 
Emma, or Tmma, a sister of Bernharius, bishop of Worms, and 
a tradition of the isth century represented this lady as a daughter 
of Charlemagne, and invented a romantic story with regard to 
the courtship which deserves to be noticed as it fre<|uently 
appears in literature. Einhard is said to have visited the 
emperor’s daughter regularly and secretly, and on one occasion 
a fall of snow made it impossible for him to wailk away without 
leaving footprints, which would lead to his detection. This risk, 
however, was obviated by the foresight of Emma, who carrieil 
her lov(T across the courtyard of the palace ; a scene which was 
witnessed by Charlcmagni^, who next morning narrated the 
occurrence to his (?ounsellors, and asked for their advice. Very 
severe punishments were suggested for the clandestine lover, 
but the emperor rewarded the devotion of the pair by consenting 
to their marriage. This story is, of course, improbable, and is 
further discredited by the fact that Einhard does not mention 
ICmma among the number of Charlemagne’s children. Moreover, 
a similar story has been told of a daughter of the emperor 
Henry ITT, It is uncertain w'hcther Einhard had any children. 
He addressed a letter to a person named Viissin, whom he calls 
fill and mi vate, but, as Vussin is not mentioned in documents 
in which his interests as Einhard’s son would have been 
concerned, it is possible that he w.as only a young man in whom 
he took a special interest. In January 815 the i-rnpcror Louis L 
Ixjstow^d on Einhard and his wife the domains of Michelstadt 
and Mulinheim in the Odenwald, and in the charter conveying 
these lands he is called simply Einhardus, but, in a document 
dated the 2nd of June of the same year, ho is referred to as abbot. 
After this time he is mentioned as head of sevTral monasteries : 
St Peter, Mount Blandin and St Bavon at Ghent, St Serv’-ais 
at Maastricht, St Cloud near Paris, and Fontenclle near Rouen, 
and he also had charge of the church of St John the Baptist 
at Pavia. 

During the quarrels which took place between Louis I. and 
his sons, in consequence of the emperor’s second marriage, 
Einhard’s efforts were directed to making peace, but after a time 
he grew tired of the troubles and intrigues of court life. In 818 
he had given his estate at Michelstadt to the abbey of Lorsch, 
but he retained Mulinheim, where about 827 he founded an 
abbey and erected a church, to which he transported some relies 
of St Peter and St Marccllinus, wdiich he had procured from 
Rome. To Mulinheim, which was afterwards called Seligenstadt, 
he finally retired in 830. His wife, who had been his constant 
helper, and whom he had not put away on becoming an abbot, 
died in 836, and after receiving a visit from the emperor, Einhard 
died on the 14th of March 840, He was buried at Seligenstadt, 
and his epitaph was written by Hrabanus Maurus, Einhard 
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was a man of very short stature, a feature on which Alcuin wrote 
an epigram. Consequently he was called Nafdulus, a diminutive 
form of Einhardus, and his great industry and activity caused 
him to be likened to an ant. He was also a man of learning and 
culture. Reaping the benefits of the revival of learning brought 
about by Charlemagne, he was on intimate terms with Alcuin, 
was well versed in Latin literature, and knew some Greek. His 
most famous work is his Vita Karoli Magni, to which a prologue 
was added by Walafrid Strabo. Written in imitation of the 
Dc vitis Caesarum of Suetonius, this is the best contemporary 
account of the life of Charlenuignc, and could only have been 
written by one who was very intimate with tlie emperor and his 
court. It is, moreover, a work of some artistic merit, although 
not free from inaccuracies. Tt was written before 82 1 , and having 
been very popular during the middle ages, was first printed 
at Cologne in 1521. (J. H. l\;rtz collated more than sixty 
manuscripts for his edition of 1829, and others have since come 
to light. Other works by Einhard arc : Epistolae, wlticli arc of 
considerable importance for the history of the times ; llistoria 
trauslationis beatorum Christi mar ty rum Marcellini et Petri ^ 
which gives a curious account of how titc bones of these martyrs 
were stolen and conveyed to SeligensUidt, and what miracles 
they wought ; and De adoranda critce, a treatise which luis only 
recently come to light, and which has been j)ul)lished by Iv 
Dummlcr in the Neurs Archiv der Gesellschajt fur iiltcrc dculsche 
Cer.chu:htshnndcy Band xi. (Hanover, i<SS6). It has been asserted 
that Einhard was ll\c author of some of the Erankish annals, 
and especially of part of the annals of Lorsch (Anttalcs Lauris'- 
sein'es maforcs), and part of the annals of Fulda (Annalcs 
Fuldenses). Much discussion has taken place on tins question, 
and several of the most emirumt of Gorman historians, Ranke 
among them, have taken part therein, but no certain decision 
has been reached. 

The literature on Einliard is very extensive, as nearly all those 
wlio (Icai with Charlejnagne, early (German and early French litera- 
ture, treat of him. Kditions of lii-4 works are by A. Toulot, F.inhardi 
onutia quae extant opera (Paris, 1840-184.^), with a Kn'nrli translation; 
I*. Jafie, in the iHUintheca tern in Cvfmanicarum^ Hand iv. (Berlin, 
1807) : G. H. J'cTtz in the Monmnenta Cervnaniae historical Bdndo 
i. and ii. (Hanover, 1826-1829), and J. 1 *. Mi«ne in the Patrolo^’ia 
Latina^ tomes 07 and 104 (Paris, 1866). Tlie Vita Karoli Afagni^ 
edited by G. H. IVrtz and G, Waitz, has Ix^cn published .sc'paralely 
(Hanover, 1880). Among the various translations of the Vita may 
be mentioned an English one by W. Glaister (London, 1877) and a 
German one by O. AIhjI (Ltiipzig, j 893). For a complete bibliography 
of Einliard, sec A. Potthast, Bibliotheca historical pp. 304-397 
(Berlin, 1896), and W. Wattcnbach, Deiitschlands Cesihi( htsquellen. 
Band i. (Berlin, 1904). (A. W. II.*) 

EINHORN, DAVID (1809-1879), leader of the Jewish reform 
movement in the United States of America, was born in Bavaria. 
He was a supporter of the principles of Abraham Geiger 
and while still in Germany advocated the introduction of jirayers 
in the vernacular, the exclusion of nationalistic hopes from the 
synagogue service, and other ritual modifications. In 1855 he 
migrated to America, where he became the acknowledged leader 
of reform, and laid the foundation of the regime under which the 
mass of American Jews (excepting the newly arrived Russians) 
now worship. In 1858 he published his revised prayer book, 
which has formed the moflel for all subsequent revisions. In 1861 
he strongly supported the anti-slavery party, and was forced 
to leave Baltimore where he then ministered. He continued his 
work first in Philadelphia and later in New York. (1. A.) 

EINSIEDELN, the most populous towii in the Swiss canton of 
Schwyz. It is built on the right bank of the Alpbach (an affluent 
of the Sihl), at a height of 2908 ft. above the sea-level on a rather 
bare moorland, and by rail is 25 m. S.E. of Zurich, or by a round- 
about railway route about 38 m. north of Schwyz, with which 
it communicates directly over the Hacken Pass (4649 ft) or the 
Holzcgg Pass (4616 ft). In 1900 the population was 8496, all 
(save 75) Romanists and all (save iii) German-speaking. The 
town is entirely dependent on the great Benedictine abb^ that 
rises slightly above it to the cast. Close to its present site 
Meinrad, a hermit, was murdered in 861 by two robbers, who.se 
crime was made known by Meinrad's two pet ravens. Early 


in the 10th century Benno, a hermit, rebuilt the holy man's cell, 
but the abbey pro|>er was not founded till about 934, the church 
having been consecrated (it is said by Christ Hunsclf) in 948. 
In 1274 the dignity of n prince; of the H(»ly Roman Empire was 
confirmed by the emperor to the reigning al)bot. Originally 
under the protection of the counts of Rapperswil (lo which town 
on the lake of Zilrich the old pilgrims* way still leads over the 
I^tzel Pass, 3146 ft, with its chapel and inn), this position passed 
by marriage with their heiress in 1295 to the Laufenlnirg or 
cadet lint; of the Habsbiirgs, but from 1386 was permanently 
occupied by Schwyz. A black wootitm image of the Virgin and 
the fame of St Meinrad caused throngs of pilgrims lo resort 
to Einsiedeln in the middle ages, and even now it is much 
frequented, particularly about the iqlh of September. "J'ho 
existing buildings date from the 18th century only, wlulc the 
treasury and the library still contain many jm'cious ol^jects, 
despite the sack by tin; French in 17()8. 1 'here are now about 
100 fully professed monks, wlu> direct several educational 
institutions. The Black Virgin has a .special chapel in the stately 
church. Zwingli was the parish priest of Einsiedeln i5Tf»-i5iS 
(before he became a Protestant), while near the town Panuxdsus 
(1493-1541), Hie celebrated philosopher, was born. 

Sec Father O. Ein^diolz, Cesrhichto d. fiirstL Benediktinerstiftes 
Einsiedeln^ vol. i. (to J52()), (Kinsicclc.'lii, 1904). (\V. A. B. C.) 

EISENACH, a town of (Jermany, secfind capital of the grand- 
duchy of Saxe-W(‘iinar-l'4senacli, lies at tlie north-west foot 
of the '.riiuringian forest, at the ronfiuence of llie Nessc and 
llorsel, 32 in. by rail VV. from Erfurt. Pop. (kps) 35,123. 
The town mainly consists of a long stn'ct, running from east to 
west. GIT this are the market square, containing the grand- 
ducal paluci;, built in 1742, where the dia liess Hek^nc of Orleans 
long resided, the town-hall, and the late Gothic St Georgen- 
kirehc ; and the square on which stands the Nikolaikirche, a 
fine Romanesque building, built about 1150 and restortsd in 1887. 
Noteworthy arc also the Kkiinda, a small castle dating from 
1260; the Lutherhaus, in whii'.li tlie reformer stayed with the 
Cotta family in 1498 ; the house in wliich Scliastian Bach was 
born, and that (now a museum) in which Fritz Reuter lived 
(1863-1874). There arc monuments to the two form(*r in the 
town, while the rcsting-j)la(:e of the latter in the cemetery is 
marked by a less pretentious memorial, Eisenach has a school 
of forestry, a school of ilesign, a classical school {Gymnasium) 
and modern school {Realgymnasium), a deaf and dumb school, a 
teachers* seminary, a theatre and a Wagner mus<?nm. 'I'he 
most important industries of llie town are worsted-spinning, 
carriage and wagon building, and llie making of colours an(l 
pottery. Among others are the manufacture of cigars, cement 
pijies, iron-ware and machines, alabaster ware, slioes, leather, 
&c., cabinet-making, brewing, granite quarrying and working, 
tilc-rnaking, and saw- and corn-milling. 

The natural beauty of its surroundings and the extensive 
forests of tlie dii-.trict have of laic years uttraeied many summer 
residents. Magnificently situated on a pnteipitous liill, 600 ft. 
above the town to the south, is the historic Wartbiirg {qdK\ the 
ancient castle of the landgraves of Thuringia, famous as the 
scene of the contest of Minnesingers immortalized in Wagner*s 
Tannhiiu.ser, and as the phicc where Taithcr, on his return from 
the diet of Worms in 1521, was kept in hiding and made his 
translation of the Bilile. On a high rock a/ljaccnt to the Wart- 
burg are the ruins of the castle of Madclstcin. 

Eisenach (Isenacum) was founded in 1070 by Louis If. the 
Springer, landgrave of Thuringia, and its history during the 
middle ages was closely bound up with that of the Wartburg, 
the seat of the landgraves, 7 *hc Klemda, mentioned above, 
was built by Sophia (d. 1284), daughter of the landgrave Louis 
IV., and wife of Duke Henry IL of Brabant, to defend the town 
against Henry III., margrave of Meissen, during the succession 
contest that followed the extinction of the male line of the 
Thuringian landgraves in 1247. The principality of Eisenach 
fell to tlie Saxon house of Wettin in 1440, and in the partition of 
1485 formed part of the territories given to the Ernestine line. 
It was a separate Saxon duchy from 1596 to 1638, from 1640 
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to 1644, and again from 1662 to 1741, when it finally fell to Saxe- 
Weimar. The town of Eisenach, by reason of its associations, 
has been a favourite centre for the religious propaganda of 
Evangelical Germany, and since 1852 it has been the scene of 
the annual conference of the German Evangelical Church, known 
as the Eisenach conference. 

See Trinius, ICisenach nnd Umgehung (Miiidcn, 1900) ; and II. A. 
Daniel, Deutschland (Leipzig, 1895), and further references in U. 
C'Jievalier, “ Kepeiloire des sources,** Topo-hihliogf, (Moul- 
beliard, 1894-1899), s.v, 

EISENBERG (Isenberg), a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Saxe-Altenburg, on a plateau between the rivers Saale and 
Elster, 20 m. S.W. from Zeitz, and connected with the railway 
I^ipzig-Gera by a branch to Crossen. Pop. (1905) 8824. It 
possesses an old castle, several churches, and monuments to 
Duke Christian of Saxe-Eisenberg (d. 1707), Bismarck, and the 
philosopher Karl Christian Eriedrich Krause (q.v,). Its principal 
industries are weaving, and the manufacture of machines, 
ovens, furniture, pianos, porcelain and sausages. 

Sec Back, Chronik det Utadt und dcs Amies Uisenberg (Kisonb., 1 843). 

EISENERZ Iron ore a market-place and old mining 
town in Styria, Austria, 68 m. N.W. of Graz by rail. Pop. 
(1900) 6494. It is situated in a deep valley, dominated on the 
east by the Pfaffenstein (6140 ft.), on the west by the Kai.scr- 
schild (6830 ft.), and on the south by the Erzberg (5030 ft.). It 
lias an interesting example of a medieval fortified church, a 
Gothic edifice founded by Rudolph of Habsburg in the 13th 
century and rebuilt in the 16th. The Erzberg or Ore Mountain 
furnishes such rich ore that it is quarried in the open air like 
stone, in the summer months. There is documentary evidence 
of the mines having been worked as far back as the 12th century. 
They afford eiiqiloymcnt to two or three thousand hands in 
summer and about half as many in winter, and yield some 
800,000 tons of iron per annum. Eisenerz is connected with the 
mines by the Erzberg railway, a bold f)iece of engineering work, 
14 m. long, constructed on the Abt’s rack-and-pinion system. 
It passes through some beautiful scenery, and descends to 
Vordernberg (pop. 31 ii), an important centre of the iron trade 
situated on the south side of the Erzlierg. Eisenerz possesses, 
in addition, twenty-five furnaces, which produce iron, and 
particularly steel, of exceptional excellence. A few miles to the 
N.W. of Eisenerz lies the castle of Leopoldstein, and near it the 
beautiful Lcopoldstciner Lake. This lake, with its dark-green 
water, situated at an altitude of 2028 ft., and surrounded on all 
sides by high jieaks, is not big, but is very deep, lundng a depth 
of 520 ft. 

EISLEBEN (Lat. hlehta), a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Saxony, 24 m. W. by N. from Halle, on the railway 
to Nordhauseii and (assel. Pop. (1905) 23,898. It is divided 
into an old and a new town (Altstadt and Ncustadt). Among 
its principal buildings are the church of St Andrew (Andreas- 
kirchc), which contains numerous monuments of the counts of 
Mansfeld ; the church of St Peter and St Paul (I’eter-Paulkirche), 
containing the font in which Luther was baptized ; the royal 
gymnasium (classical school), founded by Luther shortly before 
his death in 1546 ; and the hosiiital. Eisleben is celebrated 
as the place where Luther was l)orn and died. The house in 
which he was born was burned in 1689, but was rebuilt in 1693 
as a free sch(H)l for orphans. This school fell into decay under 
the regime of the kingdom of Westphalia, but was restored in 
1817 by King Frederick William III, of Prussia, who, in 1819, 
transferred it to a new building behind the old house. The 
house in which Luther died was restored towards the end of the 
19th century*, and his death chamber is still preserved. A 
bronze statue of Luther by Rudolf Siemering (1835-1905) was 
unveiled in 1883. Eisleben has long been the centre of an 
important mining district (Luther w'as a miner’s son), the 
principal products being sibber and copper. It possesses smelting 
works and a school of mining. 

The earliest record of Eisleben is dated 974. In 1045, at 
which time it belonged to the counts of Mansfeld, it received 
the right to hold markets, coin money, and levy tolls. From 


1531 to 1710 it was the seat of the cadet line of the counts of 
Mansfcld-Eisleben. After the extinction of the main line of 
the counts of Mansfeld, Eisleben fell to Saxony, and, in the 
partition of Saxony by the congress of Vienna in 1815, was 
assigned to Pru.ssia. 

See G. Grtisslcr, Vfhundlu he Gesch. Eislcbens his sum Ende des /j. 
Jahrhunderis (Halle, 1875); Chnmicon Jslebiense ; Eisleben Stadh 
chronik aus den Jahren edited from the original, with 

notes by Grossler and Sommer (ttisleben, 1882). 

EISTEDDFOD (plural Eisteddfodaii), the national bardic con- 
gress of Wales, the objects of which are to encourage bardism 
and music and the general literature of the Welsh, to maintain 
the Welsh language and customs of the coimtr\^, and to fo.ster and 
cultivate a patriotic spirit amongst the people. This institution, 
so peculiar to Wales, i.s of very ancient origin.^ The term 
Eisteddfod, however, which means ** a session ” or ** sitting,” 
was probably not applied to bardic congresses before the 12th 
century. 

The Eisteddfod in its present character appears to have 
originated in the time of Owain ap Maxen Wledig, who at the 
clo.se of the 4th century was elected to the chief sovereignty 
of the Britons on the departure of the Romans. It was at this 
time, or soon afterwards, that the laws and usages of the Gorsedd 
were codified and remodelled, and its motto of “ Y gwir yn erbyn 
y l)yd ” (The truth against the world) given to it. “ Chairs ’’ 
(with W'hich the Eisteddfod as a national institution is now 
inseparably connected) were also (established, or rather perhaps 
resuscitated, about the same lime. 'J’he cliair was a kind of 
convention where disciples were trained, and bardic matters 
discussced preparatory to the gneat Gorsedd, each chair having a 
distinctiN C motto. I'herc arc now existing four chairs in Wales, — 
namely, the “ royal ” chair of J^iwys, whose motto is “ A laddo 
a leddir ” (lie that slaycth shall be slain) ; that of Gwent and 
Glamorgan, whose motto is “ Duw a j)hob daioni ” (God and all 
goodness) ; that of Dyfed, whose motto is Calon wrth galon ” 
(Heart with heart) ; and that of Gwynedd, or North Wales, whose 
motto is “ lesu,” or ” 0 lesii ! na’d gamw'aith ” (Jesus, or Oh 
Jesus! suffer not iniquity). 

The first Eisteddfod of W'hich any’* account seems to have 
descended to us was one held on the banks of the Conway in 
the 6lh century, under the auspices of Maelgwn Gwynedd, prince 
of North Wales. Maelgwn on this occasion, in order to prove 
the superiority of vocal song over instrumental music, is recorded 
to have offered a reward to such bards and minstrels as .should 
swim o\ cr the Conwa)-. There wore several competitors, but on 
their arrival on tlie opposite shore the harpers found themselves 
unable to play* owing to the injury their harps had sustained 
from the water, w'hilc the bards w*erc in as good tune as ever. 
King Cadwalaclr also presided at an Eisteddfod about the 
inidtlle of the 7th century. 

Griffith ap Cynan, prince of North Wales, who had been born 
in Ireland, brought w’ith him from that country many Irish 
musicians, who greatly improN ed the music of Wales. During 
his long reign of 56 years he offered great encouragement to 
bards, harpers and minstrels, and framed a code of laws for their 
better regulation, lie held an Eisteddfod about the beginning 
of the J2th centur}* at Caerwys in Flintshire, “ to which there 
repaired all the musicians of Wales, and some also from England 
and Scotland.” For many years afterwards the Eisteddfod 
appears to have been held tricnnially, and to have enforced the 
rigid obser\’ance of the enactments of Griffith ap Cynan. The 
places at w'hich it w'as generally held were Aberffraw, formerly 
the royal seat of the princes of North Wales ; Dynevor, the 
royal castle of the princes of South Wales ; and Mathrafal, 
the royal palace of the princes of Pow-y^s ; and in later times 

' According to the Welsh Triads and other historical records, the 
Gorsedd or assembly (an essential part of the modem Eisteddfod, 
from which indeed the latter sprung) is as old at least as the time of 
Prydain the son of .Edd the Great, w'ho lived manv c<*nturies before 
the Christian era. Upon the destruction of the political ascendancy 
of the Druids, the Gorsedd lost its political importance, though it 
seems to have long afterwards retained its institutional character as 
the medium for preserving the law*s, doctrines and traditions of 
bardism. 
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Cacrwys in Flintshire received that honourable distinction, it 
having been the princely residence of Llewelyn the Last. Some 
of these Eisteddfodau were conducted in a style of great magni- 
ficence, under the patronage of the naii\^e princes. At Christmas 
1107 Cadwgan, the son of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, prince of Powys, 
held an Pasteddfod in ('ardigan Castle, to w’hich he invited the 
bards, harpers and minstrels, “ the best to be found in all Wales’’ ; 
and “ he gave them chairs and subjects of emulation according 
to the custom of the feasts of King Arthur.’’ In 1176 Rhys ab 
GrufTydd, prince of South Wales, held an Eisteddfod in the .same 
castle on a scale of still greater magnilicence, it having been 
proclaimed, wc are told, a year before it took place, “ over Wales, 
England, Scotland, Ireland and many other countrici?.” 

On the annexation of Wales to England, Edw'ard 1 . deemed it 
politic to sanction the bardic Eisteddfod by his famous statute of 
Rhuddlan. In the reign of Edward 111 . Ifor Hael, a South Wales 
chieftain, held one at his mansion, Another was held in 1451, 
with the permission of the king, by Griffith ab Nicholas at 
Carmarthen, in princely style, where Dafydd ah Pklmund, an 
eminent poet, signalized himself by his wonderful powers of 
versifi(?ation in the Welsh metres, and whence he carried home 
on his shoulders the silver chair ” which he had fairly won. 
Several Eisteddfodau were held, one at least by royal mandate, 
in the reign of Henry VII. In 1523 one wjis held at Cacrwys 
before the chamberlain of North Wales and others, by virtue of 
a commission issued by Ilcnr)^ VI IT. In the cour.se of time, 
through relaxation of btirdic discipline, the profession was 
assumed by unqualified persons, to the great detriment of the 
regular hards. Accordingly in 1567 Queen Elizabeth issued 
a commission for holding an Eisteddfod at Cacrwys in the 
following year, which was duly held, when degrees w'ere conferred 
on 55 candidates, including 20 harpers. Prom tlie terms of the 
royal proclamation we find that it was then customary to bestow 
“ a silver harp ” on the chief of the faculty of musicians, as it had 
been usual to reward the chief bard with “ a silver chair.” This 
was the last Plisteddfod apjiointed by royal commission, but 
several others of some importance were held during the ifith 
and 17th centuries, under the patronage of the earl of Pembroke, 
Sir Richard Neville, and other influential persons. Amongst 
these the last of any particular note was one held in Lew^per 
Castle, Glamorgan, by Sir Richard Basset in 1681. 

During the succeeding 130 years Welsh nationality was at its 
lowest ebb, and no general Pasteddfod on a larg(^ scale appears 
to have been held until 1819, though several small ones were 
held under the auspices of the Gwyneddigion Society, established 
in 1771, — the iiKJSt important Ix’ing those at Corwen (1789), 
St Asaph (1790) and (aerwys (1798). 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars, however, there was a 
general revival of Welsh nationality, and numerous Welsh 
literarv societies were established throughout Wales, and in 
the principal Plnglish towns. A large Eisteddfod was held under 
distinguished patronage? at (’armarthen in 1819, and from that 
time to the present they have been held (together with numerous 
local Eisteddfodau), almf)st without intermission, annually. 
The Eisteddfod at Llangollen in 1858 is memorable for its archaic 
character, and the attempts then made to revive the ancient 
ceremonies, and restore the ancient vestments of druids, bards 
and ovates. 

To constitute a provincial Eisteddfod it is necessary that 
it .should l)e j)roclaimcd by a graduated bard of a Gorsedd a 
year and a day before it takes place. A local one may l}e field 
without such a prod anuit ion. A provincial Eisteddfod generally 
lasts three, sometimes four days. A president and a conductor 
are appointed for each day. 'I’he proceedings commence with a 
Gorsedd meeting, opened with sound of trumpet and other 
ceremonies, at which candidates come forward and receive 
bardic degrees after satisfying the presiding bard as to their 
fitness, At the subsequent meetings the president gives a brief 
address ; the bards follow with jxietiral addresses ; adjudications 
are made, and prizes and medals 'vith suitable devices are given 
to the s’.:ccessful competitors for poetical, musical and prose 
compositions, for the best choral and solo singing, and singing with 


the harp or “ Pennillion singing”^ ns it is called, for the best play- 
ing on the harp or stringed or wind instruments, as well iis 
occasionally for the l>est specimens of handicraft and art. In the 
evening of each day a concert is given, generally attended by \OTy 
large numbers. The great day of the Eisteddfod is the “ chair ” day 
— usually the third or last day— the grand event of the liisteddfod 
l 3 eing the adjudication on the chair subject, and thccluiiring and 
investiture of the fortunate winner. This is the highest object 
of a Welsh bard’s ambition. The ceremony is an imjiosing one, 
and is jierformed with sound of trumpet. (See also the articles 
Bard, Celt : Celiir Ltiefaiurey and Wales.) (K. w.*) 

EJECTMENT (Lat. e, out, and jaccn\ to throw), in English law, 
an action for the recovery of the possession of land, together 
with damages for the wrongful withholding thereof. In the old 
classification of actions, as real or personal, this was known 
ns a mixed action, because its object was twofold, viz. to recover 
both tlie realty and personal damages. It should be noted that 
the term “ ejectment ” applies in law to distinet classes of 
f)roceedings — ejectments as between rival claimants to land, 
and ejectments as between those who hold, or have held, the 
relation of landlord and tenant. Under the Rules of the Supreme 
Uourt, actions in England for the recovery of land are commenced 
and proceed in the same manner as ordinary actions. But the 
historical interest attaching to the action of ejectment is so 
great as to render some account of it neces.sary. 

’The form of the action as it prevailed in the hmglish courts 
down to the; (!ommon Law Procedure Act 1852 was a scries of 
fictions, among the most remarkable to be found in the entire 
body of JCngli.sh law. A, the person claiming title to land, 
delivered to B, tin? person in possession, a (leclarati«)n in eject- 
ment in wliich C and D, fictitious persons, were plaintiff and 
defendant. C stated that A had devis(?d the land to him for a 
term of years, and that he had l>een ousted by I). A notice 
signed by I) informed B of the pro(;eeding.s, and udvis(‘d him to 
apply to 1 )(‘ made defendant in D’s phue, as he, i), having no 
title, did not intend to defend the suit. H B did not so apply, 
judgment was given against I), and jiosse.ssion of the lands was 
given to A. Ihit if B did apply, the Gourt allowed him to 
defend the action only on condition that lie admitted the three 
fict itioiis averments — the? lease, the entry and the ouster— which, 
together with title, were the four things necessary to maintain 
an action of ejectment. This having been arranged the action 
proceeded, B being made defendant instead of D. 'J’he names 
used for the fictitious parties were John Doe, plaintiff, and 
Richard Roe, defendant, who was culled “ the casual ejector.” 
The explanation of these mysterious fictions is this. The writ 
de ejectione firmar was invented about the b(;ginning of the reign 
of Edward ill. as a remedy to a lessee for years who had b(;cn 
ousted of his term. 1 1 was a writ of tr(?spass,and carried damages, 
but in the time of Henry Vil., if not iiefore that riate, the courts 
of common law added ther(?to a sp(;cies (ff remedy neither 
warranted by the original writ nor demanded by the declaration, 
viz, a judgment to recover so much of the term as was still to 
run, and a writ of possession thereupon. The next step was to 
extend the remedy — limited originally to leaseholds-- to cases 
of disputed title to freeholds. This was done indirectly by thr- 
claimant entering on the land and there making a lease for a 
term of years to another person ; for it was only a term that 
could be recovered by the action, and to create a term r(?r|iiired 
actual possession in the granter. The lessee remained on the land, 
and the next person who entered even by chance was accounted 
an ejector of the lessee, who then served upon him a writ of 
trespass and ejectment. The case; then went to trial as on a 

* Accorcliiif' to Jones's Bardie Bemains, “ To ' pennillion ’ 
with a Welsh harj) is not so easily {iccomplished as ni-ty 
Th<? singer is ohliued to follow the harf>er, who may chanjjte t^c t unc, 
or perform variations ad lihitum, whilst the vocalist raubt time, 
and end precisely with the strain. The sinA'cr does not commence 
with the harper, but takes the strain up at llic second, third or 
fourth bar, as best suits the ' pennill ' he intends to sing. . . . 
Tho.s(^ are considered the. Ijcst sintyer.s who can adapt .stanzas of various 
metre.s to one melody, and who are acquainted with the twenty-four 
measures according to the bardic laws and rules of composition." 

jx. 5a 
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common action of trespass ; and the claimant’s title, being the 
real foundation of the lessee’s right, was thus indirectly deter- 
mined. These proceedings might take place without the know- 
ledge of the person really in possession ; and to prevent the 
abuse of tlie action a rule was laid down that the plaintiff in 
ejectment must give notice to the party in possession, who 
might then come in and defend the action. When the action 
came into general use as a mode of trying the title to freeholds, 
the actual entry , lease and ouster which were necessary to found 
the action were attended with much inconvenience, and accord- 
ingly Lord Chief Justice Rolle during the Protectorate (c. 1657) 
substituted for them the fictitious averments already described. 
The action of ejectment is now only a curiosity of legal history. 
Its fictitious suitors were swept away by the Common Law 
Procedure Act of 1852. A form of writ was prescribed, in which 
the person in fiossession of the disputed premises by name and 
all persons entitled to defend the possession were informed that 
the plaintiff claimed to be entitled to possession, and required 
to appear in court to defend the [)osscssion of the property or 
such part of it as they should think fit. In the form of the writ 
and in some other respects ejectment still differed from other 
actions. But, as already mentioned, it has now been assimilated 
(under the name of action for the recovery of lands) to ordinary 
actions by the Rules of the Supreme Court, It is commenced 
by writ of summons, and — subject to tlie rules as to summary 
judgments (v. inj .) — proceeds along the usual course of pleadings 
and trial to judgment ; but is subject to one special rule, viz. 
that except by leave of the Court or a judge the only claims 
which may be joined with one for recovery of land are claims 
in respect of arrears of rent or double value for holding over, 
or mesne profits (i,e, the value of the land during the i)eriod 
of illegal possession), or damages for breach of a contract under 
which the premises are held or for any wrong or injury to the 
premises claimed (R.S.C,, 0 . xviiL, r. 2). These claims were 
formerly recoverable by an ind(;pendent action. 

With regard to actions for the recovery of laud — apart from 
the relationship of landlord and tenant— -the only point that 
need be noted is the presumption of law in favour of tlie actual 
possessor of the land in dispute. Where the action is brought 
by a landlord against his tenant, there is of course no presumption 
against the landlord’s title arising from the tenant's possession. 
By the Common Law Procedure Act 1852 (ss. 210-212) special 
provision w^as made for the prompt recovery of demised premises 
where half a year’s rent was in arrear and the landlord was 
entitled to re-enter for non-payment. These provisions are 
still in force, but advantage is now more generally taken of the 
summary judgment procedure introduced by the Rules of the 
Supreme Court (Order iii.,r. 6.). This procedure may be adopted 
when (a) the tenant's term has expired, (b) or has been duly 
determined by notice to quit, or (c) has become liable to forfeiture 
for non-payment of rent, and applies not only to the tenant 
but to persons claiming under him. The writ is specially en- 
dorsed with the plaintiff's claim to recover the land with or 
without rent or mesne profits, and summary judgment obtained 
if no substantial defence is disclosed, Where an action to 
recover land is brought against the tenant by a person claiming 
adversely to the landlord, the tenant is bound, under penalty 
of forfeiting the value of three years’ improved or rack rent of the 
premises, to give notice to the landlord in order that he may 
appear and defend his title. Actions for the recovery of land, 
other than land belonging to spiritual corporations and to the 
crown, are barred in 12 years (Real Property Limitation Acts 
1833 (s. 29) and 1874 (s. i). A landlord can recover possession 
in the county court (i.) by an action for the recovery of possession, 
where neither the value of the premises nor the rent exceeds 
£100 a year, and the tenant is holding over (County Courts Acts 
of 1888, s. 138, and 1903, s. 3) ; (ii.) by “an action of ejectment,” 
where {a) the value or rent of the premises does not exceed 
£ioo, (6) half a year’s rent is in arrear, and (r) no sufficient 
distress (see Rent) is to be found on the premises (Act of 1888, 
s. 139; Act of 1903,8.3; County Court Rules i903,Ord. v.,rule 3). 
Where a tenant at a rent not exceeding £20 a year of premises 


at will, or for a term not exceeding 7 years, refuses or neglects, 
on the determination or expiration of his interest, to deliver up 

C ossession, such possession may be recovered by proceedings 
efore justices under the Small Tenements Recovery Act 1838, 
an enactment which has been extended to the recovery of allot- 
ments. Under the Distress for Rent Act 1737, and the Deserted 
Tenements Act 1817, a landlord can Irnve himself put by the order 
of two justices into premises deserted by the tenant where half 
a year’s rent is owing and no sufficient distress can be found. 

In Ireland^ the practice with regard to the recovery of land is 
regulated by the Rules of the Supreme Court 1891, made under 
the Judicature (Ireland) Act 1877 ; and resembles that of 
England. Possession may be recovered summarily by a special 
indorsement of the writ, as in England ; and there are analogous 
provisions with regard to the recovery of small tenements 
(see Land Act, i860, ss. 84 and 89). The law with regard to 
the ejectment or eviction of tenants is consolidated by the I.Ancl 
Act i860. (See ss. 52-66, 68-71, and further under Landlord 
AND Tenant.) 

In Scotland, the recovery of land is effected by an action of 
“ removing ” or summary ejection. In the case of a tenant 
“ warning ” is necessary unless he is bound by his lease to 
remove without warning. In the case of possessors without 
title, or a title merely precarious, no warning is needed. A 
summary process of removing from small holdings is provided 
for by Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Acts of 1838 and 1851. 

In the United States, the old English action of ejectment was 
adopted to a very limited extent, and where it was so adopted 
has often been superseded, as in Connecticut, by a single action 
for all cases of ouster, disseisin or ejectment. In this action, 
known as an action of disseisin or ejectment, both possession of 
the land and damages may be recovered. In some of the states 
a tenant against whom an action of ejectment is brought by a 
stranger is bound under a penalty, ns in England, to give notice 
of the claim to the landlord in order that he itniy appear and 
defend his title. 

In French law the landlord’s claim for rent is fairly secured 
by the hypothec, and by summary powers which exist for tlie 
seizure of the effects of defaulting tenants. Eviction or annul- 
ment of a lease can only be obtained through the judicial 
tribunals. The Civil Code deals with the position of a tenant 
in case of the sale of the property leased. If the lease is by 
authentic act {acte authentique) or has an ascertained date, the 
purchaser cannot evict the tenant unless a right to do so was 
resers^ed on the lease (art, 1743), and then only on payment of an 
indemnity (arts. 1744-17^7). If the lease is not by authentic 
act, or has not an ascertained date, the purchaser is not liable 
for indemnity (art. 1750), The tenant of rural lands is bound 
to give the landlord notice of acts of usurpation (art. 1768). 
There are analogous provisions in the Civil Codes of Belgium 
(arts. 1743 et seq.), Holland (arts. 1613, 1614), Portugal (art. 
1572) ; and sec the German Civil Code (arts. 535 et seq.). In 
many of the colonies there are statutory provisions for the 
recovery of land or premises on the lines of English law (cf. 
Ontario, Rev. Stats. 1897, c. 170, ss. 19 et seq.; Manitoba, Rev, 
Stats. 1902, c. 1903). In others (<?.g. New Zealand, Act No. 55 
of 1893, ss. 175-187; British Columbia, Revised Statutes, 1897, 
c. 182 ; Cyprus, Ord. 15 of 1895) there has been legislation similar 
to the Small Tenements Recover)^ Act 1838. 

Aitthorities. — English Law : Cole on Ejectmsnt ; Digby, History 
of Real Property (3rd cd., London, 1884) ; Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law (Cambridge, 1895) ; Foa, Landlord and 
Tenant (4th cd,, London, 1907) ; Fawcett, Landlord and Tenant 
(London, jgos). Irish Law : Nolan and Kane’s Statutes relating 
to the Law of Landlord and Tenant (5th ed., Dublin, 1898) ; WyUe’s 
Judicature Acts (Dublin, 1900). Scots Law : Hunter on Laridlord 
and Tenant (4th ed., Edin., 1878) ; Erskine’s Principles (20th ed., 
Edin., 1903). American Law : Two Centuries* Growth of American 
Law (New York and London, I 9 ^i ) : Bouvier's Law Dictionary 
(Boston and London, 1B97) ; Stimson, American Statute Law 
(Boston, 1886). (A. W. R.) 

EKATERINBURG, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Perm, 31 1 m. by rail S.E. of the town of Perm, on the Iset river, 
near the £. foot of the Ural Mountains, in 56® 49’ N. and 
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6o® ^^5' E., at an altitude of 870 ft. above sea-level. It is the 
most important town of the Urals. Pop. (i860) 19,830 ; (1897) 
55,488. The streets are broad and regular, and several of the 
houses of palatial proportions. In 1834 Ekaterinburg was made 
the see of a suffragan bishop of the Orthodox Greek Church. 
There are two cathedrals — St Catherine’s, founded in 1758, and 
that of the Epiphany, in 1774 — and a museum of natural histor)*, 
opened in 1853. Ekaterinburg is the seat of the central mining 
administration of the Ural region, and has a chemical laborator)' 
for the assay of gold, a mining school, the Ural Society of 
Naturalists, and a magnetic and meteorological observatory. 
Besides the government mint for copper coinage, which dates 
from 1735, the government engineering works, and the 
imperial factory for the cutting and polishing of malachite, 
jasper, marble, porphyry and other ornamental stones, the 
industrial establishments comprise candle, paper, soap and 
machinery works, flour and woollen mills, and tanneries. There is 
a lively trade in cattle, cereals, iron, woollen and silk goods, 
and colonial products ; and two important fairs arc held annually. 
Nearly forty gold and platinum mines, over thirty iron-works, 
and numerous other factories are scattered over the district, 
while wheels, travelling boxes, hardware, boots anti so fortli 
arc extensively made in the villages. Ekaterinburg took its 
origin from the mining establishments founded by Peter the 
(ireat in 1721, and received its name in honour of his wife, 
Catherine I. Its development was greatly promoted in 1763 
by the diversion of the Siberian highway from Verkhoiurye to 
this place. 

EKATERINODAR, a town of South Russia, chief town of the 
province of Kuban, on the right bank of the river Kuban, 85 m. 
E.N.E. of Novo-rossiysk on ilie railway to Rostov-on-Don, 
and in 45*" 3' N. and 38*^ 50' E. It is badly built, on a swampy 
site exposed to the inundations of the river j and its houses, 
with few exceptions, are slight structures of wood and plaster. 
Founded by Catherine II. in 1794 on the site of an old town 
called Tmutarakan, as a small fort and Cossack settlement, its 
population grew from 9620 in i860 to 65,697 in 1897. It has 
various technical schools, an experimental fruit-farm, a military 
hospital, and a natural history museum. A considerable trade is 
carried on, especially in cereals. 

EKATERINOSLAV, a government of south Russia, having the 
governments of Poltava and Kharkov on the N., the territory 
of the Don Cossacks on the E., the Sea of Azov and Taurida on 
the S., and Kherson on the W. Area, 24,478 sq. m. Its surface 
is undulating steppe, sloping gently south and north, with a few 
hills reaching 1200 ft. in the N.E., where a slight swelling (the 
Don Hills) compels the Don to make a great curve eastwards. 
Another chain of hills, to which the eastward bend of the Dnieper 
is due, rises in the wx»st. These hills have a crystalline core 
(granites, syenites and diorites), while the surface strata belong 
to the Carboniferous, Permian, Cretaceous and Tertiaiy forma- 
tions. The government is rich in minerals, especially in coal — 
the mines lie in the middle of the Donets coalfield — iron ores, 
fireclay and rock-salt, and every year the mining output increases 
in quantity, especially of coal and iron. Granite, limestone, 
grindstone, slate, with graphite, manganese and mercury are 
found. The government is drained by the Dnieper, the Don and 
their tributaries (e.g. the Donets and Volchya) and by .several 
affluents (e.g. the Kalmius) of the Sea of Azov. The soil is the 
fertile black earth, but the crops occa.sionally suffer from drought, 
tlie average annual rainfall being only 1 5 in. Forests are scarce. 
Pop. (i860) 1,138,750 ; (1897) 2,118,946, cliiefly Little Russians, 
with Great Russians, Greeks (48,740), Germans (80,979), 
RumanUns and a few gypsies. Jews constitute 4*7 % of the 
population. The estimated population in 1906 was 2,708,700. 

Wheat and other cereals are extensively grown ; other note- 
worthy crops are potatoes, tobacco and grapes. Nearly 40,000 
persons find occupation in factories, the most important being 
iron-works and agricultural machinery works, though there are 
also tobacco, glass, soap and candle factories, potteries, tanneries 
and breweries. In the districts of Mariupol the making of 
agricultural implements and machinery is carried on extensively I 
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as a dome.stic industry in the villages. Bees are kept in very con- 
siderable numbers. Fishing employs many persons in the Don 
and the Dnieper. Cereals are exported in large quantities \’ia 
the Dnieper, the Sevastopol railway, and the port of Mariupol. 
The chief towns of the eight districts, with their pt>piilations in 
1897, arc Ekalcrinoslav (135,552 inhabitants \\\ i()oo), Alcx- 
androvsk (28,434), Bakhmul (30,585), Mariupol (31,772), 
Novomoskovsk (12,862), Vavlogriur (17,188), Slavyanoserbsk 
(3120), and Verkhne-dnyeprovsk (11,607). 

EKATERINOSLAV, n town of Russia, capital of the govern- 
ment of the same name, on the right Uink of the Dnieper above 
the rapids, 673 m. by rail S.S.W. of Moscow, in 48^ 21' N, and 
35® 4' K., at an altitude of 210 ft. Top. (1861) 18,881, without 
suburbs ; (1900) 135,552. If the .suburb of Novyikeundak be 
included, the town extends for upwards of 4 m. along the river. 
The oldest part lies very low and is much cxjiosed to floods. Con- 
tiguous to the towms on the N.W. is the royal village of Novyi- 
maidani or the New Factories. 'J'he bishop’s palace, minmg 
academy, archaeological museum and library an* Iht^ principal 
public buildings. I'hc house now orriipicd l)y the Nobles Club 
was formerly inhabited by the author and statesman I'otcmkin. 
Ekaterinoslav is a rapidly growing city, with a number of tcc^hnicul 
schools, and is an important depot for l.imlnT floated down the 
Dnieper, and also for cereals. Its iron-works, flour-mills and 
agricultural machinery works give occiifiation to over 5000 
persons. In fact since 1895 the city has l:>ecorne the centre of 
numerous Franco- Belgian industrial undertakings. In addition 
to the branches just mentioned, then* are toliacco faiM.ories and 
breweries. Considerable traile is ('arried on in eallli*, cereals, 
horses and wool, there lieiug three annual fairs. On live silo of 
the city there formerly stood the J^olish castle of Koindak, built 
in 1635, and destroyed by the Cossacks. 'J he existing city was 
founded by Potemkin in 1786, and in the following yisir Catherine 
II. laid the foundation-stone of the cathedral, though it was not 
actually built until 1830-1835. On the south side of it is a bron/e 
statue of the empress, put up in 1846. Paul I. changed the name 
of the city to Novo-rossiysk, but the original name was reslort^d 
in 1802. 

EKHOFi KONRAD (1720-1778), German actor, was born in 
Hamburg on the 12th of August 1720. In 1739 he beeame a 
member of Johann Friedrich Sehiinemunn's (i 704- 1 782) company 
in Liineburg, and made his first appearanci* there on the J5lh 
of January 1740 as Xiphares in j<acinc’s Mithridate. From 
1751 the Schonemann company perform(‘(l mainly in Hamburg 
and at Schwerin, where Duke Christian l^oiiis JJ. of Mccklenburg- 
Schwerin made them comedians to the court. During this 
period Ekhof founded a theatrical academy, which, though 
short-lived, was (jf great importance in helping to raise the 
.standard of German acting and the .status of German actors. 
In 1757 Ekhof left Se:h6ncmann to join Franz Schuch’s company 
at Danzig ; but he soon returned to Hamburg, where, in con- 
junction with two other actors, he suci'eeded Schonemann in 
the direction of llie company. Hcresigncfl this po.silion, however, 
in favour of H. G. Koch, with whom he acUtd until 1764, when 
he joined K. E. Ackermann’s comjiany. In 1767 was founded 
the National Theatre at Hamburg, made famous by Lessing’s 
Hamburgische Draniaturgie, and Ekhof wa.H the leading member 
of the company. After the failure of the enterprise Ekhof was 
for a time in Weimar, and ultimately became co-director of tlie 
new court theatre at Gotha, This, the first permanently (!.stal>- 
lished theatre in Germany, was opened on the 2n(l of Octol>er 
1775. Ekhof ’s reputation was now at its height ; Goethe called 
him the only German tragic actor ; and in 1777 he acted with 
Goethe and Duke Charles Augustus at a private performance 
at Weimar, dining afterwards with the poet at the ducal table. 
He died on the i6th of June 1778. llis versatility may be 
judged from the fact that in the comedies of G^Jdoni and Moli^re 
he was no less successful than in the tragedies of Lessing and 
Shakespeare. He was regarded by his contemporaries as an 
unsurpassed exponent of naturalness on the stage ; and in this 
respect he has been not unfairly compared with Garrick. His 
fame, however, was rapidly eclipsed by that of Friedrich U. L. 
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Schroder. His literary efforts were chiefly confined to transla- 
tions from French authors. 

See H. Ulide, bioffra])hy of Ekhof in vol. iv. of Der neite Plutarch 
(1876), and J, KuschncT, K, J'lkhofs Leben und Wifken (1872). A.lso 
H. Devrient, ], h\ SchLyncmann und seine Schauspielergesettschaft 
(1895)* 

EKRON (better^ as in the Septuagint and Josephus, Accaron, 
'AfCKaptov), a royal city of the Philistines commonly identified 
with the modern Syrian village of *Akir, 5 m. from Ramlch, 
on the southern slope of a low ridge separating the plain of 
Philistia from Sharon, It lay inland and off the main line of 
traffic. Though included by the Israelites within the limits of 
the tribe of Judah, and mentioned in Judges xix. as one of the 
cities of Dan, it was in JMiilistinc j)ossession in the days of 
Samuel, and apparently maintained its independence. Accord- 
ing to the narrative of the Hebrew text, here differing from the 
Greek text and Josephus (which read Askelon), it was the last 
town to which the ark was transfcrrcid before its restoration to j 
the Israelites. Its maintenance of a sanctuary of Baal Zebub 
is mentioned in 2 Kings i. From Assyrian inscriptions it has 
been gathered that Padi, king of Ekron, was for a time the 
vassal of He/ckiah of Judah, but regained his independence j 
when the latter was hard jiressed hy Sennacherib. A notice of 
its history in T47 n.c. is found in 1 Macc. x. 89 ; after the fall of 
Jerusalem a.d. 70 it was settled by Jews. At the time of the 
crusades it was still a large village. Recently a Jewish agri- 
cultural colony has l.)een settled there. The houses are built of 
mud, and in the absence of visible remains of antiquity, the 
identification of the site is questionable. The neighbourhood 
is fertile. (R. A. S. M.) 

ELABUGA, a town of Russia, in the government of Vyatka, 
on the Kama river, 201 m, by steamboat down the Volga from 
Kazan and then up the Kama, it has flour-mills, and carries 
on a brisk trade in exporting corn. Pop. (1897) 9776. 

The famous Aminiynshiy Mo^iluik (burial-jdace) is on the 
right bank of the Kama, 3 m. abovci the town. It was discovered 
in 1858, was excavated by Alabin, Kerch and Nevostruyew, 
and has since sup])lied extremedy valual.de collections belonging 
to the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages. Jt consisted of a mound, 
about 500 ft. in (^ireumfenmexi, adorned ■with decorated stones 
(which have dis!ip])eared), and (X)ntained an inner wall, 65 ft. 
in circumferen(’e, made of uncemenled stone flags. Nearly 
fifty skeletons were discovered, mostly lying upon cliarred logs, 
surrounded with cinerary urns filled with partially burned 
bones. A great variety of bronze decorations and glazed clay 
pearls wvrvt strewn round the skeletons. Th(i knive.s, daggers 
and arrowpoinls arc of slate, bronze anil iron, the last two being 
vcr>'^ rough imitations of stone implements. One of the flags 
lK)rc the imago of a man, without moustaches or beard, dressed 
in a costume and helmet recalling those of the Circassians. 

ELAM, the name given in the Bible to the province of Persia 
called Susiana by the classical geographers, from Susa or Shushan 
its capital. In one ])assagc, however (Ezra iv. 9), it is confined 
to .Elymuis, the north-western part of the province, and its 
inhabitants distingui.shed from those of Shushan, which else- 
where (Dan. viii, 2) is placed in Elam. Strabo (xv. 3. 12, &'c.) 
makes Susiana a part of Persia proj)er, but a comparison of his 
account with those of Ptolemy (vi. 3. i, &c.) and other writers 
would limit it to the mountainous district to the east of Baby- 
lonia, lying betw'een the Oroatis and the Tigris, and stretching 
from India to the Persian Gulf. Along w'ith this mountainous 
district went a fertile low tract of country on the w’estern side, 
which also included the marshes at the mouths of the Euphrates 
and Tigris and the north-eastern cotust land of the Gulf. This low 
tract, though producing large quantities of grain, was intensely 
hot in summer ; the high regions, howx^ver, were cool and well 
watered. 

The whole country was occupied by a variety of tribes, speaking 
agglutinative dialects for the most part, though the western 
districts were occupied by Semites. Strabo (xi. 13. 3, 6), quoting 
fromNearchus, seems to include the Susians under the Elymaeans, 
whom he associates with the Uxii, and places on the frontiers 
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of 3 *crsia and Susa ; but Pliny more correctly makes the Eulaeus 
the boundary between Susiana and Elymais {N.H, vi. 29-31). 
The Uxii are described as a robber tribe in the mountains 
adjacent to Media, and their name is apparently to be identified 
with the title given to the whole of Susiana in the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, Uwaja^ Le. “Aborigines.” Uwaja is 
probably the origin of the modern Khuzistan, though Mordtmann 
would derive the latter from “ a sugar-rced.'’ Immediately 
bordering on the Persians were the Amardians or Mardian.s, 
as well as the people of Khapirli (Khatamti, according to Scheil), 
the name given to Su.siana in the Nco-Susian texts. Khapirli 
appears as Apir in the inscriptions of Mal-Amir, which fix the 
locality of the district. Passing over the Messabatae, who 
inhabited a valley which may perhaps be the modern Mah- 
Sabudan , as well as the level district of Vamut bal or Vat bur 
which separated Elam from Babylonia, and the smaller districts 
of (liaracenc, Cabandene, Corbiana and Gabicne mentioned 
by classi(!al authors, w'c come to the fourth principal tribe of 
Susiana, the Cissii (Aesch. Pers, t 6 ; Stralx) xv. 3. 2) or Cossaei 
(Strabo xi. 5. 6, xvi. 11. 17 ; Arr. Jnd. 40 ; Polyb. v. 54, &c.), 
the Kassi of the cuneiform inscriptions. So important were they, 
that the whole of Susiana was sometimes called (Issia after 
them, as by Herodotus (iii. 91, v. 49, ^r.). In fact Susiana 
was only a late name for the country, dating from the time 
when Svisa had l)een made a ca])ital of the Persian empire. In 
the Sumerian texts of Babylonia it was calkxl Numma, “ the 
Highlands,” of which Ehimtii or Elamu, “ Elam,” was the 
Semitic translation. Apart from Susa, the most important 
part of the country was Anzan (Anshan, conlraded A.s.san), 
where the native population maintained itself unaffected by 
Semitic intrusion. 'I’he exact position of Anzan is still disputed, 
but it prt)bably included originally the site of Susa and was 
distinguished from it only when Susa bixxune the seat of a 
Semitic gincrnmcnt. In the lexiixil tablets Anzan is given 
as the equivalent of J‘>lamtn, and the native kings entitle them- 
sclv(?s kings of “ Anzan and Susa,” as well as “ princes of the 
Khapirti.” 

The principal mountains of Elam were on the north, called 
Charbanus and Uamlnilidus by Pliny (^’i. 27, 31), and belong- 
ing to 1h(? Parachoalhras chain. There were numerous rivers 
flowing itUo either the 1 ’igris or the Persian Gulf. 'I’he mo.st 
important were the Ulai or Eulaeus {Kuran) with its tributary 
the Pasitigris, the Choaspi's {Kvrhhah), the C’oprates (ri\er of 
Diz called llite in the inscriptions), the Hedyphon or Hedypnus 
( Jendlii), and the Oroatis (Htndyaji), besides the monumental 
Surappi and Ukni, perhaps to be identified with the Hedyphon 
and Oroatis, which fell into the sea in the marshy region at 1 1 a* 
mouth of the 'I’igris. Shushan or Susa, the capital now marked 
by the mounds of Shush, stood near the junction of tlie Choaspes 
and Eulaeus (sec Susa) ; and Badaca, Madaktu in the inscrip- 
tions, lay bi‘tween the Sliapur and the ri^■cr of Diz. Among the 
other chief cities mentioned in the inscriptions may be named 
Naditu, Khaltcmas, Din-sar, Bubilu, Bit-imbi, Khidalu and 
Nagitu on the sea-coast. Here, in fact, lay some of the oldest 
and wealthiest towns, the sites of which have, however, been 
removed inland by the silling u]) of the shore. J. de Morgan's 
excavations at Susa have thrown a flood of light on the early 
history of Elam and its relations to Babylon. I'he earliest settle- 
ment there goes back to neolithic times, but it was already a 
fortified city when Elam was conqucrecl by Sargon of Akkad 
(3800 n.c.) and Susa became the seat of a Babylonian viceroy. 
From this time onward for many centuries it continued under 
Semitic suzerainty, its high-priests, also called “ C^iief Envoys 
of Elam, Sippara and Susa,” bearing sometimes Semitic, some- 
times native “Anzanite ” names. One of the kings of the dynastx 
of Ur built at Susa. Before the rise of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, hovv('\Tr, Elam had recovered its independence, and 
in 2280 K.c. the Elamite king Kutur-Nakhkhunte made a raid 
in Babylonia and carried away from Erech the image of the 
goddess Nana. The monuments of many of his successors have 
been discovered by de Morgan and their inscriptions deciphered 
by V. Scheil. One of them was defeated by Ammi-zadoq 
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of Babylonia (<*. 2100 bx.) ; another would have been the 
Chedor-laomer (Kutur-Lagamar) of Genesis xiv. One of the 
greatest builders among them was Untas*GAL (the pronunciation 
of the second element in the name is uncertain). About 1330 
B.c. Khurba-tila was captured by Kuri-galzu 111 ., the Kassite 
king of Babylonia, but a later prince Kidin-Khiitrutas avenged 
his defeat, and Suiruk-Nakhkhunte (1220 b.c.) carried fire and 
sword through Babylonia, slew its king 21amama-sum-iddin and 
carried away a stela of Naram-Sin and the famous code of laws 
of Khammurabi from Si])j)ara, as well as a stela of Manistusu 
from Akkuttum or Akkad, lie also conquered the land of 
Asnunnak and carried off from Padan a stela belonging to a 
refugee from Malatia. He was succeeded by his son who was 
followed on the throne by his brother, one of the great builders of 
Elam. In 750 B.C. Umbadara was king of Elam ; Khumban- 
igas was his successor in 742 b.c. In 720 b.c. the latter prince 
met the Assyrians under Sargon at Dur-ili in Yamutbal, and 
though Sargon claims a victory the result was that Babylonia 
recovered its independence under Merodach-baladan and the 
Assyrian forces were driven north. From this time forward it 
was against Assyria instead of Babylonia that Elam found 
itself compelled to exert its strength, and Elamite policy was 
directed towards fomenting revolt in Babylonia and assisting the 
Babylonians in their struggle with Assyria. In 7 16 b.c. Khuniban- 
igas died and was followt'd by his nephew, Sutruk-Nakhkhuntc. 
He failed to make head against the Ass\Tians ; the frontier cities 
were taken by Sargon and Meroda('h-baladan was left to his 
fate. A few years later (704 B.c.) the combined forces of Elam 
and Babylonia were overthrown at Kis, and in the following 
year the Kassites w'erc rcjdiu'ed to siibjec^tion. The Elamite king 
was dethroned and imprisoned in 700 n.c. by his bndher Khallusu, 
who six years later inarched into Bal)y Ionia, captured the .son of 
Sennai’herib, whom his father ha<l j)laced there as king, and raised 
a nominee of l\is own, Xergal-yusezib, to the throne. Khallusu 
was murdered in 694 b.c., after seeing the maritime part of his 
dominions invaded l)y the .\ssyrians. His succe.s.sor Kiidur- 
Nakhkhunte invaded Babylonia ; he was repulsed, however, 
by Sennac’herib, 34 of his cities were destroyed, and hc5 hintself 
fled from Aladaktu to Khidalu. The result was a revolt in which 
he was killed after a reign of ten months. His brother Umman- 
menan at onc(j collected allies and prepared for resistance to the 
Assyrians. But the terrible defeat at Khalulc broke his power ; 
he was attacked by paralysis shortly afterwards, and Khumba- 
Khaldas Tf, followed him on the throne (689 n.r.). 'i'he new king 
endeavoured to gain Assyrian faN'our by putting to death the 
.son of Merodach-baladan, but was himself murdered by his 
brothers Urtaki and Teumman (681 b.c.), the first of whom 
seized the crown. On his death Teumman succeeded and almost 
immediately provoked a quarrel with Assur-bani-pal by demand- 
ing the surrender of his ncphew.s who had taken refuge at the 
Assyrian court. The Assyrians pursued the Klamib; army to 
Susa, where a battle was fought on the hanks of the JCulaeus, in 
which the Elamites were defeated, Teumman captured and slain, 
and IJmman-igas, the son of Urtaki, made king, his younger 
brother Tammaritu being given the district of Khidalu. Umman- 
igas afterwards assisted in the revolt of Babylonia under Samas- 
sum-yukin, but his nephew, a .second Tammaritu, raised a. 
rebellion against him, defeated him in battle, cut off his head 
and seized the crown. Tammaritu marched to Babylonia ; 
while there, his ofllcer Inda-bigas made himself master of .Susa 
and drove Tammaritu to the coast whence he fled to Assur-bani- 
pal. Inda-bigas was himself overthrown and slain by a new 
pretender, Khumba-Khaldas 111 ., who was opp(;sed, however, 
by three other rivals, two of whom maintained themselve.s in 
the mountains until the Assyrian conquest of the countr\', when 
Tammaritu wa.s first restored and then imprisoned, Elam being 
utterly devastated. The rctuni of Khumba-Khaldas led to a 
fresh Assyrian inva.sion ; the Elamite king fled from Madaktu 
to Dur-undasi ; Su.sa and other cities were taken, and the 
Elamite army almost exterminated on the banks of the Ititc. 
The whole country was reduced to a desert, Susa was plundered 
and razed to the ground, the royal sepulchres were desecrated, 
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and the images of the gods and of 32 kings in silver, gold, 
bronze and alabaster,'* were carried away. All this must have 
happened al)oiit (>40 b.c. After the fall of U\e Assyrian empire 
Elam was occupied by the Persian Teispes, the forefather of 
Cyrus, who, accordingly, like his immediate successors, is called 
in the inscriptions “ king of Anzan.” Su.sa once more became 
a capital, and on the e.suiblishment of the IVrsian empire re- 
mained one ()f the three seals of governmcnl, its language, 
the Nco-Susian, ranking with the Persian of Persepolis and the 
Semitic of Babylon as an oflicial li)nguo. In tlic reign of Darius, 
however, the Susianians attempted to revolt, first under Assina 
or Atrina, the son of Umbadara, and later under Marliya, the son 
of Issainsakria, who called himself Immanes ; but they gradually 
became completely Aryanized, and their agglutinative dialects 
were supplanted by the Aryan Persian from the south-east. 

Elam, “ the land of the cedar-forest,” with its enchanted 
trees, figured largely in Babylonian mythology, and one ot the 
adventures of the hero Gilgamosh was the destruction of the 
tyrant Khumbaba who dwelt in the midst of it. A list of the 
Elamite deities is given by Assur-bani-pal ; at the htjad of them 
was In-Siisinak, “ the lord of the Susians,”— a title, which went 
back to the age of Babylonian suzerainty,— whose image and 
oracle were hidden from the eyes of the profane. Nakhkliunte, 
according to Scheil, was tlie Sun-goddess, and Lagamar, whose 
name enters into that of ('heclorlaomer, was borrowed from 
Semitic Ikibvlonia. 

See \V. K. Loftiis, Chaldnca and Susuina (1H57) ; A. Billorlu'ck, 
Susa (i 8<)3) ; J, do AU;moitvs do la vn l*vrso 

{ij VOls., (A. II. S.) 

ELAND (-elk), the Dutch name for tlic largest of the South 
African antelopes {Taurotragus oryx)^ a species near akin to the 
kudu, but with horns present in both sexes, and their spiral 
much closer, being in fact screw-like mstead of (:orks(‘n:w-like. 
'fhcrc is also a large dewlap, whili? old bulls have a thick foreha k. 
In the lypu’al southern form the body-colour is wholly j)ale 
fawn, but north of the Orange river the lualy is mark(;d by 
narrow vertical white liiU’S, this rac'e being known as T. oryx 
livingslonet. In Senegambia the genus is represented by 7 ’. 
derhiaiina, a much larger animal, with a (lark nec k ; whili; in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal district Ihcnj is a gigantic local race of tliis species 
( 7 \ derbianus gigavlcns), (K. !..♦) 

ELASTICITY, i. Elasticity is the; property of recovery of 
an original size or shape. A body of which the size, or .sha|)e, 
or both size and shape, have been aUere(l by the application of 
forces may, and generally does, tend to return to its previous 
size and shay)e when the forces <.‘(;ase to act. Bodies which 
exhibit this tendency are .said to be elastic (from Greek Ikavvuv, 
to drive). All bodie.s arc; more or less elastic as regards .size r 
and all solid bodies are more or less elastic as regards slia])e. 
lor examj)le : gas contained in a ves.sel, whidi is chjsed by a 
piston, can be cfjmpn^.ssed by additional pressure upj)li(id to the 
piston ; but, when llie additional pressure is removed, the gas 
expands and drives the ])iston outwards. J'br a second cxam])lt! : 
a steel bar hanging vertically, and loaded with one Ion for each 
square incli of its sectional area, will have its length increased by 
about seven one-hundred-lhousandths of itself, {inci its secti(jnal 
.area diminished by al.)out half as much ; and it will spring l)a( k 
to its original length and sectional area when tin; load is gradually 
removed. Such changes of size and .sha])e in bodies subjected 
to forces, and the reccn-cry of the original size and shap(^ when 
the forces cease to act, bf?come conspicuous when the, bodies 
have the forms of thin wires or planks ; and these j)ropertU‘S 
of bodies in such forms are utilized in the construction <jf spring 
balances, carriage springs, bufTt^rs and so (ju. 

It is a familiar fact that the hair-spring f)f a watch can be 
coiled and uncoiled millions of times a y(air for several years 
without lo.sing its elasticity ; yet the .sam(; spring can have its 
shape permanently altered by forces wliich are much greater 
than those to which it is subjected in th<? m(/tion of th(^ watch. 
The incompleteness of the nxovery fr<;m the effects of great 
forces is as important a fact as the j>ractical complctcmess of 
the recovery from the effects of comparatively small forces, 
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The fact is referred to m the distinction between “perfect” 
and “ imperfect ” elasticity ; and the limitation which must 
be imposed upon the forces in order that the elasticity may be 
perfect leads to the investigation of “ limits of elasticity ” 
(see §§ 3r, 32 below). Steel pianoforte wire is perfectly clastic 
within rather wide limits, glass within rather narrow limits; 
building stone, cem<jnt and cast iron appear not to be perfectly 
elastic within any limits, however narrow. When the limits of 
elasticity are not exceeded no injury is done to a material or 
stnictiire by the action of the forces. I'he strength or weakness 
of a material, and the safety or insecurity of a structure, arc thus 
closely related to the elasticity of the material and to the change 
of size or shape of the structure when subjected to forces. The 
“ science of elasticity ” is occupitid with the more abstract sid (5 
of this relation, viz. with the effects that are produced in a body 
of definite size, shape and constitution by definite forces ; the 
“ science of the strength of materials ” is occupied with the 
more concrete side, viz. with the application of the results 
obtained in the science of elasticity to practical questions of 
strength and safely (see Stkength of Materia i.s). 

2. Stress , — Kv(tv body that wc know anything about is 
always under the action of forces. Every body upon which 
we can experiment is subject to the force of gravity, and must, 
for the purpose of experiment, be support(‘(l by other forces. 
Such forces are usually applied by way of pressure upon a 
portion of the surface of the body ; and such ])ressurc is exerted 
l)y another body in contact with the first. Ihe supported body 
exerts an (r(|ual and opposite pressure upon the supporting body 
across the portion of surface which is common to the two. The 
same thing is true of two portions of the same body. If, for 
examj)le, we consider the two portions into which a body is 
divided by a (geometrical) horizontal plane, wc conclude that 
the lower portion supports the up[)er portion by pressure across 
the plane, and the upper portion presses downwards u])on the 
lower ])ortion with an equal pressure. 'Ihe pressure is still 
exerted when llic plaiie is not horizontal, and its direction may 
he obliquely inclined to, or tangential to, the plane. A more 
precise meaning is given to “ pressure ” below. It is important 
to distlnguisli between the two classes of forces : forces such as 
the force of gravity, which act all through a body, and forces 
such as pressure a])])li(;d oN cr a surface. 'I’he former are named 
“ body forces ” or “ volume fon’es,” and the latter “ surface 
tractions.” 'ri\e action Ix'tween two portions of a body separated 
by a geometrical surface is of the nature of surface traction. 
Body forces are ultimately, when the volumes upon which they 
act are small enough, proportional to the volumes ; surface 
tractions, on the other hand, are ultimately, when the surfaces 
across which they act arc small enough, proportional to these 
surfaces. Surface tractions are always exerted by one body 
upon another, or by one part of a body upon another part, 
across a surface of contact ; and a surface traction is always 
to be regarded as one aspect of a “ stress,^’ that is to say of a 
pair of ecjual and o])posite forces ; for an cc|ual traction is always 
exerted by the second body, or part, upon the first across the 
surface. 

3. The proj>er method of estimating and .specifying stress is 
a matter of importance, and its character is necessarily mathe- 
matical. 'J'he magnitudes of the surface tractions which compose 
a stress arc estimated as so much force (in dynes or tons) per 
unit of area (]>cr sq. cm. or per sc]. in.). The iraction across an 
iissigned plane at an assigned point is measured by the mathe- 
matical limit of the fraction F/S, where F denotes the numerical 
measure of the force exerted across a small portion of the plane 
containing the point, and S denotes the numerical measure 
of the area of this portion, and the limit in taken by diminishing 
S indefinitely. The traction may act as “ tension,’’ as it does 
in the case of a horizontal section of a bar supported at its 
upper end and hanging vertically, or as “ pressure,” as it 
does in the case of a horizontal section of a block resting on 
a horizontal plane, or again it may act obliquely or even 
tangentially to the separating plane. Normal tractions arc 
reckoned as positive when they arc tensions, negative when 


they are pressures. Tangential tractions are often called 
“ shears ” (see § 7 below). Oblique tractions can always 
be resolved, by the vector law, into normal and tangential 
tractions. In a fluid at rest the traction across any plane at 
any point is normal to the plane, and acts as pressure. For the 
complete specification of the “ state of stress ” at any point of a 
body, we should require to know the normal and tangential 
components of the traction across every plane drawn through 
the point. Fortunately this requirement can be very much 
simplified (see §§ 6, 7 below). 

4. In general let y denote the direction of the normal drawn in a 
specified .sense to a jilaiie drawn tlirough a point O of a l)ody ; and 
let T*' denote the traction (‘xerted across th<* jilanc, at the point O, 
liy the portion of the body towards which v is drawn upon the 
rcmaininK i)ortion. Then T,.’ is a vector quantity, which has a definite 
magnitude (estimated as above by the limit of a fraction of the form 
F/S) and a definite direction. It can be specified compIeK'ly by its 
components X,,, Y,., Z„, rcfeiTed to fixed rectangular axes of a-, r, i!, 
When the direction of v is that of tlic axis of at, in tlie positive sense*, 
the coinpont^nis are denoted by X;^, Y„ ; and a similar notation 
is uKi‘d when the direction of v is tliat of y or the suffix x lieing 
replaced by y or z, 

5. Every body about which we know anything is always in a 
state of stress, that is to say there are always internal forces 
acting between the parts of the body, and these forces are 
exerted as surface Iradions across geometrical surfaces drawn in 
the body. The body, and each part of the body, moves under 
the action of all the forces (l)ody forces and surface tractions) 
which arc exerted upon it ; or remains at rest if these forces are 
in equilibrium. Tins result is exjiressed analytically by means 
of certain eciuatioas- llic “ ecjuations of motion ” or “ equations 
of fjquilibriiim ” of the body. 

Let p denote the density of the body at any point, X, Y, Z, the 
components parallel to the axes of .r, y, z of th(^ body forces, (?sti- 
inated as so much force per unit of mass ; furtluT let /„ /„, /, denote 
the com])onents, ])arallel to the same axes, of the acceleration ol tlic 
jiarticle which is inoinentarily at tlie point (.v, y, z). 'I'he (‘(jiiations 
of motion exfiress the result that the rates of change of the momentum, 
and of tlic moment of momentum, of any portion of the liody are 
those due to the action (if all the forces *(*xerted upon the portion 
by other bodies, or by other jiortions of tht* same body. For the 
changes of momi‘utum, we liave three equations of the type 

jX cix dy dz \ JjK v dx dvdz, . ( i ) 

in w’hicU the volume integrations are taken through the volume 
of the portion of the body, the surface integration is taken over iU 
surlacc, and the notation X,. is that of § 4, the direction of v being 
that of tlie normal to this surface drawn outwards. For tin* changes 
of moment of momentum, we liave three equations of the tyjic 

JJJp{yZ - iV)(;.T iy dz +j[f(y'/^y - z\r)(IS ' "W'/ v 

The equations (i) anil {2) are the equations of motion of any kind of 
body. The equations of equilibrium are obtained by replacing the 
right-hand members of these equations by zero. 

6. These equations can be used to obtain relations between the 
values of X,., V|., . . . for different directions v. When the equations 
arc iqiplied to a very small volume, it a^ipcars that the terms ex- 
pressed by surface integrals would, unless they lend to zvro limits 
in a higher order than tlie areas of the surfaces, lie very great com- 
pared with the terms e.xprcssed by volunit* integrals. \\'t‘ conch’di^ 
that the surface tractions on the portion of the body which is boundi'd 
by any very small closed surface, are ultimately in eijuililuiiim. 
XVlieii this result is interpreteil for a small portion in the shape of a 
tetrahedron, having three of its faces at right angk‘.s to the co- 
ordinate axes, it leads to tliree equations of thi* ty})e 

X,. -r X, cos (,v,r) M cos (y,*') + X, cos (.r,r), . (i) 

where p is the direction of the normal (drawn outwards) to the 
remaining face of the tctiahcdron, and (a, » ) . . . denote the angles 
which this normal makes with llic axes. Hence X,., . . . lor any 
direction p are expressed in terms of X^, .... When the above 
result is interpreted for a vcr>’ small jiortion in the shape of a eiitic, 
having its edges parallel to the co-ordinate axes, it leads to the 
equations 

Z, X., X,- Y,. . . (2) 

When we substitute in the general equations the particular results 
which are thus obtained, wc find that the <‘quatioiis of motion take 
such forms as 


and the cquation.s of moments arc sati.sficd identically. The equa- 
tions of equilibrium are obtained by replacing the right-hand 
members by zero. 
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7, A state of stress in which the traction across an\* plane of 
a set of parallel planes is normal to the plane, and tliat across 
anv perpendicular plane vanishes, is described as a state of 
** simple tension (^‘ simple pressure ” if the traction is negative). 
A state of stress in which the traction across any plane is normal 
to the plane, and the traction is the same for all planes passing 
P through any point, is de- 
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scribed as a state of “ uni- 
form tension (“ uniform 
pressure ■' if the traction 
IS negative). Sometimes 
the phrases “ isotropic 
tension ” and “ hydro- 
static pressure are used 
instead of ‘‘ uniform ” 
tension or jiressure. The 



distinction beUveen the two states, simple tension and uniform 
tension, is illustrated in fig. 1. 

A state of stress in which there is purely tangential trai'tion 
on a plane, and no normal traction on any perjiendiciilar plane, 
is described as a state of ** shearing stress.’* The result (2) of 
§ 6 shows that tangential tra(‘tions occur in pairs. If, at any 
point, there is tangential traction, in any direction, on a plane 

parallel to this direction, 
and if wc draw through 
the point a jilane at right 
angles to the direction of 
this traction, and therefore 
containing the normal to 
the first plane, then there 
is equal tangential traction 
on this second plane in the 
direction of thi* normal to 
the first plane. The ri'sult 
is illustrated in fig. 2, where 
a n‘ctangular block is .sub- 
jected on two opposite faces 
to opposing tangential trac- 
tions, and is held in equilibrium by equal tangential tractions 
applied to two other faces. 

Through any point there always pass three planes, at 
right angles to cacli other, across which there is no tangential 
traction. These planes are called the “ principal planes of 
stress,’^ and the (normal) tractions across them the principal 
stresses.*’ Lines, usually curved, whicli have at every point the 
direction of a principal stress at the point, are called “ lines of 
stress.” 

8. It appears that the stress at any point of a body is com- 
pletely specified by six (juantitics, which can be taken to be the 
X*, Yy, Zf and Y«, Z*, X„ of § 6. The first three are tensions 
(pressures if they are negative) across three ])lanes parallel to 
fixed rectangular directions, and the remaining three are tangen- 
tial tractions across the same three planes. 'I'hcsc six quantities 
are called the “ components of stress.” It appears also that the 
comyionents of stress are connected with each other, and w'ith th(? 
body forces and accelerations, by the three partial differential 
equations of the type (3) of § 6. These equations are available 
for the purpose of determining the state of stress wliicli exists 
in a body of definite form subjected to definite forces, but they 
are not sufficient for the purpose (see § 38 below). In order 
to effect the determination it is necessary to have information 
concerning the constitution of the body, and to introduce sub- 
sidiary relations founded uyion this information. 

9. The definite mathematical relations w'hich have been found 
to connect the components of stress w'ith each other, and with 
other quantities, result necessarily from the formation of a clear 
conception of the nature of stress. They do not admit of experi- 
mental verification, because the stress within a body docs not 
admit of direct measurement. Results which are deduced by 
the aid of these relations can be compared with experirnental 
results. If any discrepancy were observed it w^mld not be inter- 
preted as requiring a modification of the concept of stress, but 


as affecting some one or other of the subsidiar}* relations which 
must be introduced for the puipose of obtaining the theoretical 
result. 

10. Strain , — For the specification of the changes of size and 
shape which are produced in a body by any forces, we begin by 
defining the “ average extension ” of any linear element or 
“ filament ” of the body. Let /„ be the length of the filament 
before the forces are applied,/ its lengthwhen the body is subjected 
to the forces. The average extension of the filanuait is measured 
by the friu'tion (/-“/n)/ 7 «. If this fraelion is negative there is 
“ contraction.” The “ extension at a ]n)int " of a body in any 
assigned direction is the mathemalieal limit of this fraction when 
one end of the filament: is at the point, tht‘ filament has \\\v 
assigned direction, and its length is diminished indefinitely. It 
is clear that all the changes of size and shape, of the body an* 
known wlien the extension at vyvry point in every direi'lion 
is known. 

'riic rt'lations between the extensions in different <lin*elioiis 
around the same point ate most simply expressed l.»y introducing tlie 
(‘xtensions in tin* directions of tin* C(» ordinatt‘ axt‘s and tin- angles 
between lilaments of the body wliieli an' initially parallel to these 
axes. Let T'/v* denote the extrusions parallrl to the axes of 
.V, \', .r, and irt f,.r, denote tlie io.sim*sof the an|d‘'S helwei-n 
the i)airs of tilaim'iits which are initially panillel to the axes of y 
and .7, s and v, .r and v. Also h't r denote the extension in the 
dirt'clion of a line the direction cosines of which are /, >;/, »/. Tlien, 
ii tlie changes ol sizi^ and shaj>e art' slii^hl, wc havt' iJie ri'latioii 
e - Cj./- *1 I -i- 

'I'he body wliich undergoes the rhangi* of size or shapi* is said 
to be ” strained,” and the ‘‘ strain ” is detiTniiiu-d when the 
(liiantities Cxx, Vyyy Cgz and Cyzy rxy defined above are known 
at every point of it. These (juantities are (‘ailed “ conqionents 
of strain.” I'hc three of the type Cxx are extensions, and the 
three of the type <),z are culled ‘‘shearing strains” (see § 12 
below). 

11. All the changes of ndative position of particl(‘s of the body 
are known wlien the strain is knowai, and (‘on versed) the strain 
can be determiiKKl when the changes of relative position are 
given, 'riicse changes can be expressed most simply by the 
introduction of a \eelor (jnantity to rei)res(‘nt the dis filar vmvnl 
of any particle. 

When the body is deformi'd liy the action (»f any forces its part ieh’s 
pass ironi the positions which they occupied before the action of the 
Jorces into new positions. If .r, y, £ are the co-ordinatt*H of the 
))o.sitioii of a particle in the hist .state, it.s eo ordiaiit(!s in the second 
.slate may be denoted by .v -i a, y i r, £4 w. The cjuanlituj.s Vy w 
are the " components of displacenic'nt.” When the.m- ((uanlities are 
small, the .strain is connected with them liy tiie (‘rpiations 
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12. These (‘(juations enabkj us to deUTinine more exactly the 
nature of the “ shearing strains ” such as exy. l.et u, for example, 
be of the form sy, where .v is constant, and let and 7 v vanish. 
Then Cxy-s, and the remaining comjionents of strain vanish. 
'I'he nature of the strain (called ‘‘ simple shear ”) is simply 
appreciated by imagining the body to comsist of a .series of thin 
sheets, like the leavits of a book, which lie one over another and 
arc all jiarallel to a plane (tliat of 2) ; and the displacement 
i.s seen to consist in the shifting of each .slic^et relative to the sheet 
below in a direction (that of x) which is the same for all the 
sheets. Tlie displacement of any shetet is yiroportional to its 
distance y from a particular sheet, which remains nndi.splaced. 
'I'he shearing strain has the effect of distorting the shayie of any 
portion of the body without alt(!ring its volume. 'J'his is shown 
in fig. 3, where, a square AJICI) is distorted by simple shear 
((.•ach point mo\'ing jiarallel to the line marked xx) into a rhombu.s 
ATi'(”D', as if by an extension of the diagonal Rl^ and a con- 
traction of the diagonal AC, which extension and contraction 
are adjusted so as to l(jave the area unaltered. In the general 
case, where u is not of the form sy and v and w do not vanish, 
the .shearing strains such as result from the composition 
of pairs of simple shears of the tyjie which has just been 
explained. 
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13. Besides enabling ii« to express the extension in any direction 
and the changes of relative direction of any filaments of the body, 
the components of strain also cx])rcss the changes of size of volumes 
and areas. In particular, the “ cubical dilatation,” that is to say. 
the increase} of volume per unit of volume, is expressed by the 

quantity or + ^ + When this quantity is negative 

there is ** compression/* 



14. It is important to distinguish between two types of 
strain : the “ rotational type and the “ irrotational type. 
The distinoticjn is illustrated in fig. 3, -where the figun; 

is obtained from the figure AnCl.) hy contraction 
parallel to AC and extension parallel to BD, and the figure 
ATTC'D' can be obtained from ABCD by the same con- 
traction and extension followed by a rotation through the 
angle A^'OA'. In strains of the irrotational type there are at 
any point thr(?e filamcmts at right angles to each other, which arc 
such that the particles whi('h lie in iliem before strain continue 
to lie in them after strain. A small syiherical element of the body 
with its eentro at the point becomes a small ellipsoid with its 
axes in the directions of these three filaments. In the case 
illustrated in the figure, the lines of the filaments in question, 
when the figure AliCJ) is strained into the figure A"J>"( 
are C)A, OB and a line through O at right angles to their plane. In 
strains of the rotational type, on the other hand, the single existing 
set of three filaments (issuing from a point) which cut each other 
at right angles both before and after strain do not retain their 
dire(’tions after strain, though one of them may do .so in certain 
cases. In the figure, the lines of tlu* filaments in ciuestion, when 
the figure ABC’D is strained into A'B'('' 1 V, are OA, OB and a 
line at right angles to their plane before strain, and after strain 
they are OA', OB', and the same third line. A rotational 
strain can alw’ays he analysed into an irrotational strain (or 
“ ])ure ” strain) followed by a rotation. 

Analytically, a strain is irrotational it the three quantities 
re (lu dw < v _ lit 

dy d.:' Is T-v ’ e.v ?>' 

vanish, rotational if anv one of them is different from zero. The 
halves of those three tjuantities are the components of a vector 
qujintitv called the ” rotation.” 

15. Whether the strain is rotational or not, there is always one 

sot of three linear elements issiiinp; from any point which cut each 
other at right angles both before and after strain. If these directions 
are chosen as axes of a-, r, r, the sheaving strains p,., vanish 

at this point. These directions are called tlu‘ “ principal ' axes of 
strain,” and the extensions in the directions of these axes the 
* * principal extensions . ' ' 

16. It is very important to obsers'c that the relations between 
components of strain and components of displacement imply 
relations between the components of strain themselves. If 
by any process of reasoning we arrive at the conclusion that 
the state of strain in a body i.s iueh and such a state, Nve ha^'c a 
test of the possibility or impossibility of our conclusion. The 
test is that, if the state of strain is a possible one, then there 


must be a displacement which can be associated with it in accord- 
ance with the equations (i) of § ii. 

We may eliminate w, v, w from these equations. When this is 
done we find that the quantities arc connected by the 

two sets of equations 


and 
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These equations are known as the conditions of compatibility 
of strain-components. The components of strain which specify 
any possible strain satisfy them. Quantities arrived at in any 
way, and intended to be components of strain, if they fail to 
.satisfy these equations, arc not the components of any possible 
strain ; and the theory or speculation liy wliicli they are reached 
must be modified or abandoned. 

When the conqioncnts of striiin have been found in accordance 
with thes(? and other nec('ssary (.'(piations, the displacement is 
to be found hy solving the eiiualions (1) of Ijii, considered as 
differential e<j nations to detenu irie u, w. The most general 
j)os.sil»le solution will differ from anv other solution by terms which 
contain arbitrary constants, and these tt‘rms rei>ie8eiit a possible 
dis])lacenient. This ” complementary (lis])laeement ” involves no 
strain, and would be a possible disjjlacement of an ideal jjcrfectly 
rigid l>ody. 

17. The relations which connect the strains w ith cat'h olhi r 
and with the displacement are geometrical relations resulting 
from the definitions of the quantities and not retiuiring any 
experimental verification. They do not admit of such verifica- 
tion, because the strain within a body cannot be measured, 
'rhe quantities (belonging to the same category) which can ho 
measured arc di.splaeements of })oinls on the surface of a body. 
For example, on the surface of a bar .subjected to tension we may 
make two fine transverse scratches, and measure the distance 
between them before and after the bar is stretched. For such 
measurements very refined instruments are required. Instru- 
ments for this purpose are called barbarously “ exten.sumcters,’^ 
and many different kinds have been devised. From mcasure- 
mt'nts of displacement by an extcnsomcler we may deduce the 
average extension of a filament of the bar terminated by the 
tw’o scratches. In general, when wt attempt to measure a 
strain, w'c really measure some displacements, and deduce the 
values, not of the strain at a point, but of the average extensions 
of some particular linear filaments of a liody containing the point ; 
and these filaments arc, from the nature of the case, nearly 
ahvays superficial filaments. 

liS, In the case of transparent materials such as glass there is 
available a method of studying experimentally the state of strain 
within a body. This method is founded upon the result that a 
piece of gla.ss w^hen strained becomes doubly refracting, with its 
optical principal axes at any point in the directions of the 
principal axes of strain (§ 15) at the point. When the piece has 
tw'O parallel plane faces, and two of the principal axes of strain 
at any point are parallel to these faces, polarized light transmitted 
through the piece in a direction normal to the faces can be used 
to determine the directions of the principal axes of the strain 
at any j>oint. If the directions of these axes are known theoretic- 
ally the comparison of the experimental and theoretical results 
yields a test of the theor>'. 

10, Relations between Stresses and Strains. — The problem 
of the extension of a bar subjected to tension is the one w'hich 
has been most studied experimentally, and as a result of this 
study it is found that for most materials, including all metals 
except cast metals, the measurable extension is proportional 
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to the applied tension, provided that this tension is not too great. 
In interpreting this result it is assumed that the tension is uni- 
form over the cross-section of the bar, and that the extension 
of longitudinal filaments is uniform throughout the bar ; and 
then the result takes the form of a law of proportionality connect- 
ing stress and strain : The tension is proportional to the exten- 
sion, Similar results are found for the same materials when other 
methods of experimenting are adopted, for example, when a 
l)ar is supported at the ends and bent by an attached load and the 
deflexion is measured, or when a bar is twisted by an axial couple 
and the relative angular displacement of two sections is measured. 
We have thus very numerous experimental verifications of the 
famous law first enunciated by Robert Hooke in 1678 in the words 
“ Ut Tensio sic vis ” ; that is, “ the Power of any sjiring is in the 
same proportion as the Tension (— stretching) thereof.'^ The 
most general statement of Hooke’s Law in modern language 
would be ; — Each of the six components of stress at any point of 
a body is a linear function of the six components of strain at the 
point. It is evident from what has been said above as to the 
nature of the measurement of stresses and strains that this law 
in all its generality does not admit of complete experimental 
verification, and that the evidence for it consists largidy in the 
agreement of the results which are deduced from it in a theoretical 
fashion with the results of experiments. Of such results one of 
a general character may l>c noted here. If the law is assumed 
to be true, Jiiul the ecjuations of motion of the body (^§ 5) are 
transformed l)y means of it into difTenintial e(]uations for 
determining the components of displacement, these differential 
equations admit of .solutions which represent periodic vibratory 
displacciments (see § 85 below). 'Phe fa(‘t that solid l>odies can 
be thrown into states of isochronous vibration has been 
emphasized by ( 1 . (i. Stokes as a peremptory proof of the truth 
of Hooke’s Law. 

20. According to the statement of the generalized Hooke’s 
I.*aw the stress-components vanish when the strain-coiniionents 
vanish. The strain-components contemplated in experiments 
upon which the law is founded are measured from a zero of 
reckoning whic'h corresponds to the state of the body subjected 
to experiment licforc the experiment is made, and the stress- 
components referred to in the statement of the law are those 
which are called into action by the forces applied to the body 
in the course of the experiment. No ac<'ount is taken of the stre.ss 
which must already exist in the body owing to llie force of gravity 
and the forces by which the body is supported. When it is 
desired to take account of this stress it is usual to supjiose that the 
strains which would he produced in the body if it could be freed 
from the action of gravity and from the pressures of supports are 
so small that the strains produced by the forces which are 
applied in the course of the experiment can be compoundetl with 
them by simple super])ositi()ii. This supj)()siti()n comes to the 
same thing as measuring the strain in the body, not from the 
state in which it was before tlie experiment, l)ul from an ideal 
state (the “ unstressed ” state) in which it would be entirely free 
from internal stress, and allowing for the strain which would 
be produced by gravity and the supporting forces if these forcc.s 
were applied to the body when free from stress. In most prac- 
tical cases the initial strain to be allowed for is unimi)ortant 
(sec §§ 91-93 below). 

21. FTooke’s law of proportionality of stress and strain leads 
to the introduction of important physical constants ; the 
niodulitses of elasticity of a body. Let a bar of uniform section 
(of area w) be stretched w^ith tension T, wdiich is distributed 
uniformly over the section, so that the stretching force is Ten, 
and let the bar be un.suj)portcd at the sides. The bar will undergo 
a longitudinal extension of magnitude T/E, where E is a constant 
quantity depending upon the material. This constant is called 
Young's modulus after Thomas Young, who introduced it into 
the science in 1807. The quantity E is of the same nature as a 
traction, that is to say, it is measured as a force estimated per 
unit of area. For steel it is about 2*04 x 10^'^ dynes per square 
centimetre, or about 13,000 tons per sq. in. 

22. The longitudinal extension of the bar under tension is ' 
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not the only strain in the bar. li is accompanied by a lateral 
contraction by which all the transverse filaments of the bar 
arc shortened. The amount of this contraction is <rT/K, w’herc 
o* is a certain number called !\)isson\^ ra/o^bei ause its importam c 
was at first noted by .S. 1 ). Poisson in 1828. lV»isson arrived 
at the existence of this contraction, and the corresponding 
number cr, from theoretical considerations, and his theory led 
him to assign to <r the value ^iany experiments have been 
made with the view of determining (r, with the result that it 
has been found to be different for ililTcrent materials, although 
for very many it does not dilTer much from For steel th(* 
best value (Ainagat’s) is o*2()8. Poisson’s theory admits of 
being modified so as to agree with the results of exptTinient. 

23. The behaviour of an elastic solid body, strained wfilhin 
the limits of its elasticity, is entirely determined by the constants 
E and v if the body is isotropic, that is to say, if it luus tlie same 
quality in all directions around any point. Nevertheless it is 
convenient to introduce other constants which are related to the 
action of partii'ular .sorts of forces, 'rhe most important of tluise 
are the “ modulus ol compression ” (or ‘‘ bulk modulus ”) and 
the “ rigidity ” (or “ nuxiulus of shear ”). Tn define the modulus 
of compression, we suppose lluil a solid body of any form is 
subjected to uniform hydrostalit^ ])r(‘ssure of amount />. d'ho 
state of stress within it will he one of uniform pre.ssure, the .same 
at all points, and the same in all ilireelions round any point. 
There will be compression, the sariu* at all ])()ints, and propor- 
tional to the pressiuH^ ; and the amount of the (,‘ompression can 
be expressed as pjk, 'J’he (juaniily k is the modulus of coni- 
pression. In this case the linear contraction in any dins'tion 
is pl^k\ but in general the liiu^ar (txUtnsion (or contract ioi\) 
is not one-third of the cubical dilatation (or compression). 

24. 'I'o decline the rigidity, wc; supj)i)se that a solid laxly is 
subjected to forces in such a way that then^ is shearing stress 
within it. P'or example, a cubical bhxrk may be sulqectcd to 
opposing tractions on o])p()site laces acting in (jireclions which 
are parallel to an edge of tlx; cube and to both tlxi laces. Let 
S be the amount (d the tract ion, and liT it lx; uniformly distri- 
buted over th(5 fat'cs. As we ha\e seen (§ 7), e(jual tractions 
must ad upon two other facH'S in suitable (liret tious in ordei- 
to maintain ecjuilibriiim (see fig. 2 of § 7). 'I'he tw'o directions 
involved may Ix! (‘hoseii as axes of .v, y as in that figure. 'I'lu 11 
tlie slate of stress will be one in whi(‘L the str(?ss eoniponi nt 
denr)U*d by is ecjiial to S, and the remaining stre ss (M)rn)x»nents 
vanish ; ainl tlxt strain jmxluced in the body is slx-aring str.iin oi 
the type demoted by Vxy 'i’lx* amount ol tlur shearing strain 
is S//ii, and the (juantity fi is tlx; “ rigidity.” 

25. The iixxJulus of compression and the rigidity are (juantities 
of the same kirxl as Voiings nxjdulus. '1 he modulus of coni- 
pre.ssion of steel is about l•43Xlo‘■' dynes |)CT sepiare centi- 
metre, the rigidity is alx)ul 8*19 >' dynes per sriuare ceiili- 
inetre. It must l)e understood that the values lor difiercnl 
specimens of nominally the same miderial may diff(:r consider- 
ably. 

The iiiodiiliis of comjjression k and tlx* riKidily //. of :ui isotropic 
nuiteiial an* t;onix*(;l<‘d witii tlx* Voiiii^'s nx/diiius IC and Poisson’s 
ratio (T of tlie inat(fri;il l)y tlx^ e(ju;ili<jiis 

ti E/ 3 (i /' E/2 (* 1 '0- 

2(>. Whatever the forces nctint< iij)on ;m isotropic solifl body iixiy 
be, jirovirlefl that tlx? borly is strained within its limits of elasti* ily, 
the .strain com fxjne Ills are exj/re-ssed in terms of the stress-com 
ponents by the equations 

^ .y “ e,,. \ Jfx, j 

^ f -- Z,//u, r ♦ • (0 

ezz - (/. - - XJfi. j 

If we intnxliice a quantity of the same nature as E or //, hy the 
equation 

-hn){l 2j), . . . ■ 

we may express the slress-coniponents in terms of l)»e straiii-com- 
ponenls by tlie e<juations 

Xx - n Cit) -t- ^ | 

Yy =- *1' ^;*) 1 Zx ' 1 * * 0) 

2, =r X(ffxz + + ««) S X,; ; j 

and then the behaviour of the liody under the action oi any forces 
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depends upon the two constants X and n. These two constants were 
introduced by (L Lam6 in his treatise of 1852. The importance of 
the quantity /x had been previously emphasized by L. J. Vicat and 
G. G. Stokes. 

27. The potential energy per unit of volume (often called the 
" resilience '*) stored up in the body by the strain is equal to 

J{X + 2m)(«« + I «„)“ + + «^ + e\^ - - 4e„«„ - 4«xxe#»), 

or the equivalent expression 

i[(x“+ y;-i z')- 2,T(y,z,+z,x,4 x,Y,) + 2(1 .1 ff){yJ+z.Vx*)VE. 
The former of these expressions is called the *'strain-cnergy-f unction." 

28. 'I’he Young’s modulus E of a material is often determined 
experimentally by the dircjrt method of the extensorneter 
(§ 17), but more frequently it is determined indirectly by means 
of a result obtained in the theory of the flexure of a bar (sec 
§§ Mi 53 below). The rigidity /i is usually determined indirectly 
by means of results obtain(;d in the theory of the torsion of a 
bar (see §§41, 42 below). The modulus of compression k may 
be determined directly l)y means of the piezometer, as was 
done l)y E. H. Amagat, or it may l)e determined indirectly by 
means of a result obtainc^d in the theory of a Hibe under pressure, 
as was done by A. Mallock (see § 78 below). The value of 
Poisson’s ratio cr is geiuTally inferred from the relation connecting 
it with E and or with E and ky but it may also be determined 
indirectly by means of a result obtained in the theory of the 
flexure of a bar (§ 47 below), as was done by M. A. Cornu and 
A. MalUx^k, or directly l)y a modification of the cxten.someter 
method, as has been done recently l)y J. Morrow. 

29. The elasticity of a fluid is always expressed by means of a 

single (juantity of the same kind as the modulus of compression 
of a solid body. To any increment of pressure, which is not too 
great, there corresponds a proportional cubical compression, 
and the amount of this compression for an incn*ment Bp of 
pressure can be expressed as Sp/k, The (|iuintity that is usually 
talmlated is the recipro(*.al of /?, and it is called the coefficient 
of comprcssihilUy, It is the amount of compression per unit 
increase of pressure. As a physic'al quantity it is of the same 
dimensions as the reciprocal of a pressure (or of a force per unit 
of area). The pressures concerned are usually measured in 
atmospheres (t atmosphere - 1*014 x 10*’ dynes per sq. cm.). 
For water the coeffli'ient of cornpressilnlity , or the compression 
per atmosphere, is about 4*5 x This gives for k the value 

2-22 X 10’^ dynes per sq. cm. The Young's modulus and the 
rigidity of a fluid are always zero. 

30. The relations between stress and strain in a material 
which is not isotropic are much more complicated. In such a 
material the Young’s modulus depends upon the direction of 
the tension, and its variations about a point arc expressed 
by means of a surface of the fourth degree. The Poisson’s 
ratio depends upon the direction of the contracted lateral 
filaments as well as upon that of the longitudinal extended 
ones. The rigidity depends upon both the directions involved 
in the specification of the shearing stress, in general there is 
no simple relation between the Young's moduUi.ses and Poisson’s 
ratios and rigidities for assigned directions and the modulus 
of compression. Many materials in common use, all fibrous 
woods for (example, are actually acolotropic (that is to say, iw not 
isotropic), but the materials which are acolotrojiic in tlic most 
regular fashion are natural crystals. The cla.stic behaviour 
of crystals has been studied exhaustively by many physicists, 
and in ])arlicular by W. Voigt. The sirain-energy-function is a 
homogeneous quadratic function of the six strain-components, 
and this function may have as many as 21 ind(‘pendent co- 
efficients, taking the place in the general case of the 2 coefficients 
A, which occur when the material is isotropic — a result first 
obtained by George Green in 1S37. The best experimental 
determinations of the coetfleients have been made indirectly 
by Voigt by means of results obtained in the theories of the 
torsion and flexure of aeolotropic bars. 

31. Limits of Elasticity. — A solid body which has been strained 
by considerable forces does not in general recover its original 
size and shape completely after the forces cease to act. The 
strain that is left is called set. If set occurs the elasticity is 


.said to be “ imperfect,” and the greatest strain (or the greatest 
load) of any specified type, for which no set occurs, defines the 
“ limit of perfect elasticity ” corresponding to the specified 
type of strain, or of stress. All fluids and many solid bodies, 
such as glasses and crystals, as well as some metals (copper, 
lead, silver) appear to be perfectly elastic as regards change of 
volume within wide limits ; but malleable metals and alloys 
can have their densities permanently increased by considerable 
pressures. The limits of perfect elasticity as regards cliange 
of shape, on the other hand, are very low, if they exist at all, 
for glasses and other liard, brittle solids ; but a class of metals 
including copf)er, brass, steel, platinum are very perfectly 
elastic as regards distortion, provided that the distortion is not 
too great. The question can be tested by observation of the 
torsional elasticity of thin fibres or wires. The limits of perfect 
elasticity are somewhat ill-defined, because an exjieriment 
cannot warrant us in asserting that there is no set, but only 
that, if there is any set, it is too small to be observed. 

32. A different meaning may be, and often is, attached to 
the phrase limits of elasticity ” in consccjuence of the following 
experimental result : — Let a bar be held stretched under a 
moderate tension, and let the extension he measured ; let the 
tension be slightly increased and the extension again measured ; 
let this process be continued, the tension being increased by 
equal increments. It is founcl that when the tension is not too 
great the extension increases by eijual increments (as nearly as 
experiment can decide), but that, as the tension increases, a 
stage is reached in which the extension increases faster than 
it would do if it continued to be proportional to the tension. 
The beginning of this stage is tolerably well marked. Some 
time before this stage is reached the limit of perfect elasticity 
is passed ; that is to say, if the load is removed it is found that 
there is some permanent set. The limiting tension beyond 
which the above law of proportionality fails is often called the 
“ limit of linear elasticity.” It is higher than the limit of perfect 
elasticity. For steel bars of various qualities J. Bniischinger 
found for this limit values varying from 10 to 17 tons per square 
inch. I'lu; result indicates that, when forces which produce 
any kind of strain are applied to a solid body and arc gradually 
increased, the strain at any instant increases proportionally 
to the forces up to a stage beyond that at which, if tlie forces 
were removed, the body would completely reem^er its original 
size and shape, but that the increase of strain ceases to Ixj 
proportional to the increase of load when the load surpasses 
a certain limit. There would thus be, for any type of strain, a 
limit of linear elasticity, which exceeds the limit of perfect 
elasticity. 

33. A body which has been strained beyond the limit of 
linear elasticity is often said to have suffered an over-strain.” 
When the load is removed, the set which can be observed is not 
entirely permanent ; but it gradually diminishes with lapse of 
time. This phenomenon is named “ elastic after-working.” 
If, on the other hand, the load is maintained constant, the 
strain is gradually increased. Tliis effect indicates a gradual 
flow ing of solid bodies under great stress ; and a similar effect 
w'as observTd in the experiments of H. Tresca on the punching 
and crushing of metals. It appears that all solid bodies under 
sufficiently great loads l)ecome “plastic,” that is to say, they 
take a set whicii gradually increases with the lapse of time. 
No plasticity is observed wdien the limit of linear elasticity is 
not exceeded. 

34. The values of the elastic limits are affected by overstrain. 
If the load is maintained for some time, and then removed, 
the limit of linear elasticity is found to be higher than before. 
If the load is not maintained, but is removed and then reapplied, 
the limit is found to be low*er than before. During a period of 
rest a test piece recovers its elasticity after overstrain. 

35. The effects of repeated loading have been studied by 
A. Wohler, J. Bauschinger, 0 . Reynolds and others. It has 
been found that, after many repetitions of rather rapidly alter- 
nating stress, pieces are fractured by loads which they have 
many times withstood. It is not certain whether the fracture 
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is in every case caused by the gradual growth of minute flaws 
from the beginning of the series of tests, or whether the elastic 
quality of the material suffers deterioration apart from such 
flaws. It appears, however, to be an ascertained result that, 
so long as the limit of linear elasticity is not exceeded, repeated 
loads and rapidly alternating loads do not produce failure of 
the material. 

36. The question of the conditions of safety, or of the condi- 
tions in which rupture is produced, is one upon which there has 
been much speculation, hut no compl(‘tely satisfactory result 
has been obtained. It has Ixien variously hold that rupture 
occurs when the numerically grtJatost principal stress exceeds 
a certain limit, or when this stress is tension and exceeds a 
certain limit, or when the greatest cliff crenc’.e of two principal 
stresses (called the “ stress-difference ”) cx(*eedfi a certain 
limit, or when the greatest extension or the greatest shearing 
strain or the greatest strain of any type exceeds a certain limit. 
Some of these liypothescs appear to have been disproved. It 
was held by (i. Fitzgerald {Nature^ Nov. 5, iSi)6) that rupture 
is not produced by pressure symmetrically aj>plied all round a 
body, and this opinion has been confirmed by the recent experi- 
ments of A. Fdpi)l. This result disposes of the greatest stress 
hypothesis and also of the greatest strain hypothesis. The 
fact that short pillars can be crushed by longitudinal f)ressurc 
disposes of the greatest tension h>^potliesis, for there is no 
tension in the pillar. The greatest extension hypothesis failed 
to satisfy some tests imposeeJ by 11. Wchage, who experimented 
with blocks of wrought iron subjected to ccpial pressures in two 
directions at right angles to each otluT. Tlie greatest stress- 
difference hypothesis and the greatest shearing strain hypothesis 
would lead to imiotically identical results, and these results 
hav'c be(?n held by J. J. (iuest to a(’cor(l well with his experi- 
ments on metal tubes subjected to various systems of coinl)ine<l 
stress ; but these experiments and Cluest’s conclusion have been 
criticized a<lversely by 0. Mohr, and tlie question cannot Imj 
regarded as s<‘tlled. fa<’t seems to be that the conditions 
of rupture depend largely upon the nature of the test (ten.sional, 
torsional, flexural, or whatever it may l)e) that is ap])lied to 
a specimen, and that no general formula holds for all kinds 
of tests. The best modern t.e(!hnical writings emphasize the 
importance of the limits of linear elasticity and of tests of 
dynamical resistance (§ S7 ])elow) as w'cll as of .sUitical resistance. 

37. The question of the conditi<ms of rupture belongs rather 
to the sci(?nce of the strength of materials than to the sciciKx^ 
of elasticity (§ /) ; but it has been necessary to refer to it briefly 
here, because there is no method except the metliods of the 
theory of elasticity for determining tlic state of stress or strain 
in a body subjected to forces. Whatever view may ultimaU.-Iy 
be adopted as to the relation between tlie conditions of safety 
of a structure and the state of stress or strain in it, the calculation 
of this state by means of the theory or by experimenud means 
(as in § 18) cannot be dispensed with. 

38. Methods of determining the Stress in a liodv subjected to ^iven 
Forces. —To determine the stale of stress, or tlie stale of strain, 
in an isotropic solid body strained witliin its limits of elasticity by 
«ivon forces, wc have to use (i.) the crpiations of equilibrium, (ii.) 
the conditions which hold at the bounding surface, (iii.) the ndations 
])etween stress-components and strain-components, (iv.) the rela- 
tions between strain-components and displacement. Tlie equations 
of equilibrium are (with notation already used) three partial differ- 
ential eejuations of tin* type 


i: V 


(0 


The conditions which hold at the bounding surface are three equations 
of the type ^ 

X, cos (.r, v) ♦ y.j, cos (v, v) I Zr cos »-) = X,., (j) 

where v denotes the direction of the outward-dniAvn normal to the 
bounding surface, and Xi denotes th(? ;ir-comj)oncnt of the applied 
surface traction. The relations between stress-comjionents and 
strain-components arc expressed by either of tlie sets of equations 
(i) or (3) of § 26. The relations between strain-componerit-s and 
displacement are the equations (1) of § ii, or the equivalent con- 
ditions of compatibility expressed in equations (t) and (2) of § 16. 

39. We may proceed by cither of two methods. In one method 
we eliminate the stress-components and the strain-components and 


retain only the components of displacomtmt. This method loads 
(with notation already used) to three partiid diflcrcntial ccjualioiis 
of the type 


'‘V.vVTU- + fv T'T- } 

and tluce boundary conditions of the t> pt 
X cos -t + ^) -M [ 2 cos ( + cos 
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In tlu> alfornativi' rnelhod wo oliininali' tlu* strain oompononts and 
the dis])laoomonls. Tlii.s molhoil loads to a svsfi'in ol iiarlial diflor- 
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ontial e<]iiatioiis lo In? sali.stiiHl !>y the slross-compcmonts, In this 
system tlioie are throo o<j nations of the typo 

0 Xu . I * \ 

av ' ^ 

three of the type 


(U‘- 0)’“ ^ 


and lliree of the type 
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the equations of Iho two latter typos ln-ing uooossitated by the 
conditions of compatibilily ol strain oonqioiunts. 'i’ho .solnlidns of 
tht's<* o()nations liavo to be adjnslod so tliat the boundary oonditions 
of the typo {2) may U* satisliod. 

40. It is evident tliat wIiiolKW'or inothoil is ailoptod llio matlio- 
inatical ])rol>leiii is in general very com|»lieal<‘d. It is also evident 
that, if we atteinpl to jiroteiid by lielp ol some intuition as lo tin? 
nature of the str<‘ss or strain, c»ur intuition ought to satisfy tim 
te.sl8 provide<l by the above systems of erpiations. Nijglcct of this 
precaution has Ital to many errors. Anol.liin* souree of lie(|uent error 
lies in the negleel of the conditions in which the abov(‘ systems of 
equations an* corieet, They ar(‘ obtained by helji of the .supposition 
that tlie relatise displacements of tin* ])arts ol the strained liody 
are small, 'rin* solutions of them must therefore salisly IIks test of 
smallness of the relative ilisplaeeineiits. 

41. Torsion , — As a first example of the application of the 
theory we lake the problem of the torsion of prisms. 'I’his 
problem, considered first by C. A. (loulornb in 1784, was finally 
solved by IL de Saint-Venant in 1855. 'J’he problem is this : — 
A cylindrical or prismatic bar is held twisted by terminal 
couples ; it is required to determine the state of stress and 
strain in tint interior. When the bar is a circular cylinder 
the problem is easy. Any setd ion is displaced by rotation about 
the central-line through a small angle, which i.s proportional 
to the di.stance z of tlu? .section fr^m a fixed jilane at right angles 
lo this line, 'fliis plain* is a terminal section if one of t.h<r two 
terminal sections is not. di.splaeed. The angle through which 
the .section z rotates is rz, where t is a constant, called the 
amount of the hoist; and this constant t i.s ecjual to 
where (i is the twi.sting couple, and I i.s the moment of inertia 
of the rro.ss-section about the ccmtral-linc. 'J'his result is often 
called “ Coulomb’s law.” 'J’be slrc.ss witliin the bar is shearing 
stress, consisting, as it must, of ivvi; sets of (?qual tangential 
tractions on two .sets of phines whicli art* at angles lo each 
other. 'J'hose planes are the cross-sections and the axial planes 
of the bar. I'he tangential traction at any point of the tTos.s- 
scction is directed at rig) it angles lo the axial plane through 
the point, and the tangential traction on the axial plane is 
directed parallel to the hmgth of the bar. 'Die amount of 
either at a distance r from the axis is /irr or Gr/I. 'Ilie result 
that G~tJirJ can be u.sed to determine! /x exi)erim(!ntally, for t 
may be measured and (i anrl 1 are known. 

42. When the cros.s-section of the bar i.s not circular it is 
clear that this solution faihs ; for the existence of tangential 
traction, near tin? prismatic bounding surface, on any plane 
which does not cut this surface at right ang)(!S, implies the 
existence of traction applied to this suHace. VV'c may attempt 
to modify the theory' by retaining the supposition tliat the 
stre.s.s consi.st.s of shearing stress, involving tangential traction 
distributed in some way over the cross-sections, Such traction 
is oliviou-sly a ncce.s.sary constituent of any stress -system 
which could be produced by terminal couples around the axis. 
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We should then know that there must be equal tangential 
traction directed along the length of the bar, and exerted across 
some planes or other which are parallel to this direction. We 
should also know that, at the bounding surface, these planes 
must cut this surface at right angles. The corresponding strain 
would be shearing strain which could involve (i.) a sliding 
of elements of one cross-section relative to another, (ii.) a relative 
sliding of elements of the above-mentioned planes in the direction 
of the length of the bar. We could conclude that there may 
be a longitudinal displacement of the elements of the cross- 
sections. Wc should then attempt to satisfy the conditions 
of the problem by supposing that this is the character of the 
strain, and that the corresponding displacement consists of 
(i.) a rotation of the cross-sections in their planes such as we 
found in the case of the circle, (ii.) a distortion of the cross- 
sections into curved surfaces by a dis|)laccmcnt {iv) which is 
directed normally to their planes and varies in some manner 
from point to point of thcs(5 planes. We could show that all 
the conditions of the proldem are satisfied by this assumption, 
provided that the longitudinal displacement (w), considered as 
a function of the position of a point (a:, y) in the cross-section, 
satisfies the equation 


d^w v^w 

and the boundary condition 


(0 


) cos (.l-.f) ) 1 T,V^ cos (>-,!-) O, , (2) 


where t denotes the amount of the twist, and v the direction 
of the normal to the boundary. The solution is known for a 
great many forms of section. (In the particular case of a circular 
section 7 t) vanishes.) 'Fhc tang(*ntial traction at any point of 
the cross-section is directed along th(j tangent to that curve 
of the family ip-vomt. which passes through the point, ^ being 
the function dc^tcu’mined by the equations 



The amount of th(^ twist t produced by terminal (rouples of 
rnagnitude 0 is (1/C, where C is a constant, called the “ torsional 
rigidity of the prism, and (‘xpressed by the formula 


■-mf.)'- 




the integration being taken over the cross-section. When 
the coefiicient of fi in the expression for C is known for any 
section, /A can be (iet(irmined by experirruMit with a bar of that 
form of section. c 

43. 'I’he distortion of the cross-sections into curved surfaces 
is show'll gra])liically by drawing the contour lines («>■== const.). 
In general the section is divided into a number of compartments, 
and the portions that lie within two adjacent compartments 

are respectively concave 
and convex. This result 
is illustrated in the 
accompanying figures 
(fig. 4 for the ellipse f 
given l)y x-jb~ f y-jc-^ 1 : 
lig. 5 for the equilateral 
triangle, given by (.v-f* J«) 
(^t“ “ ,\V“ - * + ;* a-) = o ; 

fig. 6 for the square). 

44. The distribution cf 
the shearing stress oA cr 
the cross-section is de- 
termined by the function \f/ already introduced. If wc 
draw the cur\Ts --const., corresjionding to any form of 

section, for equidifferent values of the constant, the tangential 
traction at any point on the eros.s-seclioii is directed along the 
tangent to that curve of the family wdiich pass<*s through the 
point, and the magnitude of it is inversely proportional to the 
distance between consecutive curves of the family. Fig. 7 
illustrates the result in the case of the equilateral triangle. The 
boundary is, of course, one of the lines. The ** lines of shearing 



stress” which can thus be drawn arc in every case identical 
with the lines of flow of frictionless liquid filling a cylindrical 
vessel of the same cross-section as the bar, when the liquid 
circulates in the plane of the section with uniform spin. They 
are also the same as the contour lines of a flexible and slightly 
extensible membrane, of 
which the edge has the 
same form as the bounding 
curve of the cross-scction 
of the bar, when the mem- 
brane is fixed at the edge 
and slightly deformed by 
uniform pressure. 

45. Saint-Venant’s theory 
shows that the true tor- 
sional rigidity is in general 
less than that which would 
be obtained by extending 
Cloulom b's law (G /at I ) 
to sections which are not 
circular. For an elliptic 
cylinder of sectional area w and moment of inertia I about 
its ccntral-linc the torsional rigidity is /Aci>^/47r^l, and this 
formula is not far from being correct for a very large 
number of sections. For a bar of sc^uare section of side a 
centimetres, the torsional rigidity in C.G.S. units is (o*i4o6)/a^ 7’* 
approximately, /a being expressed in dynes per square centi- 
metre. How great the defect of the true value from that 



given by extending Coulomb's law may be in the case of 
sections with projecting corners is shown by the diagrams (fig. S, 
c.specially no. 4). In these diagrams the upper of the two 
numbers under each figure indicates the fraction which the true 
torsional rigidity corri'sponding to the section is of that value 
w'hieh would be obtained by extending Coulomb’s law; and the 
lower of the two numbers indicates the 
ratio whi(‘h the torsional rigidity for a 
bar of the corresponding section bears 
to that of a bar of circular section of 
ihe same material and of equal sec- 
tional area. These results have an 
important practical application, inas- 
much as they show that strengthening 
ribs and projections, such as are intro- 
duced in engineering to give stiff- 
ness to beams, have the rcA-erse of 
a good effect when torsional stiffness is an object, although 
they are of great value in increasing the resistance to 
bonding. The theoiy' shows further that the resistance to 
torsion is very seriously diminished when there is in the 
surface any dent approaching to a re-entrant angle. At such 
a place the shearing strain tends to become infinite, and some 
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permanent set is produced by torsion. In the case of a section 
of any form, the strain and stress arc greatest at points on the 
contour, and these points are in many cases the points of the 
contour which arc nearest to the centroid of the section. The 
theory has also been applied to show that a longitudinal flaw 
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Fig. 8. — Diagrams showing Torsional Rigidities. 


near the axis of a shaft transmitting a torsional couple has 
little influence on the strength of the shaft, but that in the 
neighbourhood of a similar flaw which is much nearer to the 
surface than to the axis the shearing strain may l)t‘ nearly 
doubled, and thus the possibility of such flaws is a sounxj of 
weakness against which special provision ought to be made. 

46. Bending of Beams . — As a second exarnj)lc of the applica- 
tion of the general theory we take the pr()l)lein of the flexure 
of a beam. In this case also we begin by forming a simple 
intuition as to the nature of the strain and the stress. On tin? 
side of the beam towards tlic centre of curvature the longi- 
tudinal filaments must be c()ntracted, and on the other side 
they must be extended, if we assume that tlu; cross-sections 
remain plane, and that tlie central-line is unaltered in length, 
we see (at once from fig. g) that the extensions (or contrac'tinns) 

an; given by the formula y/l<» where y 

denotes the distance of a longitudinal 

filament from the plane drawn through 
the unstrained central -line at right- 
/ angles to the |)lane of bending, and 

/ R is the radius of curvature of the 

/ curve into which this line is bent 

\/ (shown by the dotted line in the figure). 

L'ig. g. Corresponding to this strain there must 

be traction acting across the cross- 
sc?ctions. If we assume that there is no other stnjss, then the 
magnitude of the traction in question is Ey/R, where is Young’s 
modulus, and it is tension on the side where the filaments arc 
extended and pressure on tlie side where th(*y are contracU*d. 
If the plane of bending contains a set .of principal axe.s of the 
cross-sections at their controids, these tradions for the whol(! 
cross-.scction are equivaltmt to a coiij)le of moment EI/K, where 
I now denotes the moment of inertia of the cross-section about 
an axis through its centroid at right angles to the plane of 
bending, and the plane of the couple is the j)lane of landing. 
Thus a beam of any form of section can be held bent in a 
“ principal plane ” by terminal couples of moment M, that is 
to say by a “ bending moment M ; the central-line will take 
a curvature M/El, so that it l)ecomes an arc of a circle of radius 
E 1 ;M ; and the stress at any point will be tension of amount 
Mv/ 1 , where y denotes distance (reckoned positive towards the 
side, remote from the centre of curvature) from that plane wliich 
initially contains the central-line and is at right angles to the 
plane of the couple. This plane i.s called the “ neutral plane. 
The restriction that the beam is bent in a ])rincipjil plane moans 
that the plane of bending contains one set of principal axes of the 
cross-sections at their centroids ; in the case of a beam of rect- 
angular section the plane would bisect two opposite ctdges at 
right angles. In order that the theory may hold good th(! 
radius of" curvature must be very large. 

47. In this problem of the bending of a beam by terminal 
couples the stress is tension, determined as above, and the 
corresponding strain consists therefore of longitudinal extension 
of amount My/EI or y/R (contraction if y is negative), accom- 
panied by lateral contraction of amount o-My/RI or o-y/R (cxicn- 
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sion if y is negative), cr being Poisson’s ratio for the material. 
Our intuition of the nature of the strain was imperfect, inas- 
much as it took no account of these lateral strains. 'Rhe necessity 
for introducing them was pointed out by Sainl-Venant. The 
effect of them is a change 
of shape of the cross- 
sections in thi'ir own 
] dunes. This is shown in 
an exaggerated way in llg. 

10, where the rectangle 
A BCD represents tlie 
cross-.scction of the un- 
strained beam, or a rect- 
angular jiortion of this 
cro.ss-section.and the cur\'ilinear figure A' ITC/D' represents in an 
exaggerated fashion the cmss-scction (or tlie correspoiuling por- 
tion of the cross-section) of the same beam, when bent so that tlie 
centre of curvature of the central-line (which is at right angles 
to the ])lanc of the figure) is on the line Eh' produced beyond F. 
'J'he lines ATV and (''!)' arc a]i]>roximale)v circles of radii K Ar, 
wh(‘n the centraMine is a circle of radius K, and their centres 
arc on the line Fl'l jiroduced beyond h'.. 'J’hiis the neutral plane, 
and each of the faces that is ])araliel to it, becomes strain(‘d 
into an anfielnstir sitr/are, whose principal curvatiin's are in the 
ratio <r: i. 'fhe general appearance of tin* hent beam is .shown 
in an exaggerated fashion in fig. jj, where the traces of the sur- 
face into which the neiilnd jilanc is bent are dotted. The result 
that the ratio of the 
principal curvatures of 
the anticlastic .surfa(‘es, 
into whu h the top and 
bottom ]>lanes of the 
beam (of rectangular 
section) are lunt, is 
I'oisson's ratio tr, has 
been used for the es- 
perimenlal determina- 
tion of </. 'J'he result, that th<‘ radius of curvature (d tin* bent, 
central* liiK' is El/M is used in the experimental deteniiina-tion 
of E. 'I'be (juantity I’d is often called the “ Ilexural rigidity” 
of the Ixaun. 'J'here are two jiriia ipal Ilexural rigidities rorr(‘- 
sjiunding to bending in the two jirincipal planes (el. §62 below). 

4.S. That this theory najuircjs inodificalion, when tie* load 
does not consist simjily of terminal coiijiles, can be .seen most 
easily liy considering the jiroblern of ;i. beam loaded at one end 
with a wi'ight \V, and su|>j>orted in a. horizontal position at its 
other end. The forces tiiat are exerted at any section />, to 
balance l!ie weight W', must refluce stalFally to a vertical 
force W and a couple, and these forces arise from the aetion of 
the part A/f on the ])art ]*>/* (see fig. j;!), t,e* from tlie stresses 
across the section at p. The coiqile is equal to the moment of 
the ajijilierl load W 
about an ax is drawn 
through the cen- 
troid of till* section 
p at right angles to 
the plane ol bend- 
ing. This momtmt 
is called the “ bend- 
ing moment ” at 
the section, il is the 
firoduct of the load 
W and the distance 
of the .section from 
the loadf'd end, so 
that it varie.s uni- 
formly along the 
length of the beam. The strc.s.s that suffices in t hit simpler jiroblem 
gives rise to no vertical force, and it is clear that in addition to 
longitudinal tension.s and prcssiire.s there must he tangential 
tractions on the cross-sections. The resultant of these tangential 
tractions must be a force equal to \V, and directed vertically ; 
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but the direction of the traction at a point of the cross-scction 
need not in general be vertical. I'he existence of tangential 
traction on the cross-sections implies the existence of equal 
tangential traction, directed parallel to the central-line, on 
some planes or other which are parallel to this line, the two sets 
of tractions forming a shearing stress. We conclude that such 
shearing stress is a necessary constituent of the stress-system 
in the beam bent by terminal transverse load. We can develop 
a theory of this stress-system from the assumptions (i.) that the 
tension at any point of the cross-scction is related to the bending 
moment at tlie section by the same law as in the case of uniform 
bending by terminal couples ; (ii.) that, in addition to this 
t(msion, there is at any point shearing stress, involving tangential 
tractions acting in api)r()j)riatc directions upon the elements 
of the cross-sections. When these assumptions are made it 
appears that there is one and only one distribution of shearing 
stress by which the conditions of the problem can be satisfied. 
The determination of the amount and direction of this shearing 
stress, and of the corresponding strains and displacements, was 
effected by Saint- Venant and R. A. Clebsch for a numlxir of 
forms of section by means of an analysis of the same kind as that 
employed in the solution of the torsion problem. 

49. Let / be the length of the x Iho distance of the section 

p from the fixed end A, y distiuice ol any ]K)int Inflow llic hori- 
zontal plane tliioiiKli the centroid of the 
section at A, tln^n the Viending nionient at 
p is \V(/-A'), and the longitudinal tension 1* 
or X.r at any v>oint on the cross-scctioii is 
-W(/'w,v))7l, and this is related to the 
blinding moment exact ly as in the 
simpler prol)lein. 

50. 'fhe expressions for the 
shearing vstresses depend on the 
sliape ol tlic crosH-seotion. Taking 
the biiam to bo of isotropic 
material and the cross-section to 
be an I'llipse of semiaxes a and b 
(fig. j.^), the n axis being vertical 
in the nnstrained state, and drawing the axis 
s at right angles to the j)laiie of llcxurc, we 
find tliat the vertical shearing stress U or 
at any point (v, s) on any cross-section is 

2W[(it 2- /yfl) {2rt2(l + ir) + - s V(l~2cr)] . 

+<r)(!.Ve*-f ?/■*) 

The resultant of these stressi's is W, hut the 
amount at the centroid, which is the maxi' 
mum amount, exceeds the average unionnt, 
W/ir(//>, in the ratio 
{4aa(i+ir).f l 

If i, this ratio is J foi a circle, nearly H for a flat elliptic bar 
with the longest diameter vertical, nearly g for a fiat ellijjtic bar with 
the longest diameter lunizoutal. 

In the same proldem tlie horizontal shearing stress T or at any 
point on any cross-section is of amount 

4 \V ifZ { fr{ 1 -f- ir) + iV} 

“ ira^MM <r)(3a'-’ + 6*r 

The resultant of these stresses vanishes ; but, taking as b(?fore ir — i, 
and putting for the three cases above a .. 10/;, h := inn, we find 

that the ratio of the maximum of this stress to the average vertical 
shearing stress has the values |5, nearly ,V,, and nearly 4. Thus the 
stress T is of considerable importance when the lK»am is a plank. 

As another example we may consider a circular tube of external 
radius and internal radius r j. W riting P,U,T for X,, X,,, Z*, we find 



/7 X 




2(1 + (r)7r(7’y^-rj* 




Ta-; 




(l+ir)ir( 

and for a tube of ra.dins r and small thickness t the value of P and 
the maximum values of IJ and T reduce approximately to 
T=:-^{l-x)ylirr»t 

Tm«.=W/2irr<. 

The greatest value of U is in this case approximately twdcc its 
average value, but it is possible tliat these results for the bending 
of very thin tubes may be seriously at fault if the tube is not plugged, 
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and if the load is not applied in the manner contemplated in the 
theory (cf. § 55). In such cases the extensions and contractions of 
the lon^tudinal filaments may be practically confined to a small 
part of the material near the end.s of the lube, while the rest of the 
tube is deformed without stretching. 

51. The tangential tractions U,T on the cross-sections are 
necessarily accompanied by tangential tractions on the longi- 
tudinal sections, and on each such section the tangential traction 
i.s parallel to the central line ; on a vertical section z — const, 
its amount at any point is T, and on a horizontal section y^- 
const, its amount at any point is U. 

The internal stress at any point is completely determined 
by the components P, li, T, hut these arc not principal stresses 
(§ 7). Clebsch has given an elegant geometrical construction 
for determining the princiyial stresses at any point when the 
values of P, U, T are known. 

From the point O (fig. 14) draw lines OP, OU, OT, to represent 
the stresses p, U, T at O, ou the cro.ss-Huclion tlirougli O, in magni- 
tude, direction and sensi?, and 
compound U and T into a 
resultant represented liy OE ; 
the plane E()P is a iirincipal 
])lanc of slH'ss at C), and the 
in incipal stress at right angles 
to this plane vanishes. Take 
M the middle point of OP, and 
with centre M and radius ME 
describe a circle cutting the 
line OP in A and B : tlien OA 
and on represent the magni- 
tudes of the two remaining 
principal stressi's. On AB 
descrii)e a ri'ctanglc A 1^1)0 so 
that DC' losses through F. ; then OC is the direct Ion of the jirinci- 
pal .stress represented in magnitude by OA, and OD is the direction 
of the principal stress nipresented in magnitude by OB. 

52. As regards the strain in the beam, the longitudinal and 
lateral extensions and contractions depend on the bending 
moment in the same way as in the simpler problem ; hut, the 
bending moment being variable, the anliclastic curs’aturc 
produced is also variable. In addition to these extensions 
and contractions there are shearing strains corresponding to the 
shearing stresses T, U. The shearing strain corresponding to 
T consists of a relative sliding parallel to the (?enlral-linc of 
different longitudinal linear elements combined with a relative 
sliding in a transverse horizontal direction of elements of different 
cross-scctions ; the latter of these is concerned in the production 
of those displacements by which the variable anticlastic curvature 
is brought about ; to sec the effect of the former we may most 
suitably consider, for the case of an elliptic cross-section, the 
distortion of the shape of a rectangular portion of a plane of the 
material whii^h in the natural state 
was horizontal ; all the boundaries 
of such a portion bec'ome parabolas of 
small curvature, which is variable along 
the length of the beam, and the par- 
ticular effect under consideration is 
the change of the transverse horizontal 
linear elements from straight lines 
such as HK to parabolas such as H'K' 

(fig. 15); the lines HL and KM are 
parallel to the central-line, and the 

figure is drawn for a plane above the neutral plane. When the 
cross-section is not an ellipse the character of the strain is the 
same, but the curves are only approximately parabolic. 

The shearing strain corresponding to U is a distortion which 
has the effect that the straight vertical filaments become curved 
lines which cut the longitudinal filaments obliquely, and thus 
the cross-sections do not remain plane, but become curved 
surfaces, and the tangent plane to any one of these surfaces 
at the centroid cuts the central line obliquely (fig. 16). The 
angle between these tangent planes and the central-line is the 
same at all points of the line ; and, if it is denoted by 
the value of Sq is expressible as 

shearing stress at centroid, 
rigidity of material 
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and it thus depends on the shape of the cross-scction ; for the 
elliptic section of § 50 its value is 
4W 

Kirrt6 + 

for a circle (with o’ = J) this becomes 7\V/2Eir(/‘-*. The vertical 
filament through the centroid of any cross-scction becomes 
a cubical parabola, as shown in fig. 16, and the contour lines 
of the curved surface into which any cross-scction is distorted 
are shown in fig. 17 for a circular section. 

53. The deflection of the beam is determined from the equation 

curvaturt? of cnitral line = bending moment -r flexural rigidity, 

and the special conditions at the supported end ; there is no 
alteration of this statement on account of the shears. As regards 

the special condition at 
an end which is encastrct^ 
or built in, Saint-Venant 
proposed to assume that 
the central tangent plane 
of the cross-scction at 
the end is vertical ; with 
this assumption the tan- 
gent to the central liiu; 
at the end is inclined 
downwards and makes an 
angle; with the hori- 
zontal (sec fig. 18) ; it is, 
however, improluilile that 
this eronditioii is exactly 
realized in practice. In the application of the tlieory to the 
experimental determination of Young's modulus, the small 
angle which the central-line at the support makes with the 
horizontal is an unknown quantity, to be eliminated by observ'a- 
tion of the deflection at two or more points, 

54. Wc may suppose the displacement in a bent beam to 1)0 

produced by the following operations : (1) the central -line is 
deflected into its curved form, (2) the cross-sections are roUilcd 
about axes through their centroids at right angles to the plane 
of flexure so as to make angles equal to with the ccntral- 

line, (3) each cross-section is distorted in its own j)laric in such 
a way that the appropriate variable aiiticlastic curvature is 
produced, (4) the cross-sections are further distorted into curved 
surfaces. The contour lines of fig. 17 show the disturbance 
from the central tangent plane, not from the original vertical 
plane. 

55. Prartiral Application of Saint- VenanCs Theory, — The 
theory above dcscrjb(;d is exact provided the forces applied to 

the loaded end, whicli 
liave \V for resultant, 
are distributed over the 
terminal section in a |)ar- 
ticular way, not likely to 
be realized in practice ; 
and the application to 
practical problems de- 
pends on a principle due 
to Saint-Venant, to the 
effect that, except for 
comparatively small por- 
tions of the beam near 
to the loaded and fixed 
ends, the resultant only 
is effective, and its mode 
of distribution docs not 
seriously affect the in- 
ternal strain and stress. In fact, the actual stress is that due 
to forces with the required resultant distributed in the manner 
contemplated in the theory, superposed upon that due to a 
certain distribution of forces on each terminal section which, if 
applied to a rigid body, would keep it in equilibrium ; according 
to Saint-Venant’s principle, the stresses and strains due to such 
disttibutions of force are unimportant except near the ends. For ; 




this principle to l>e exactly applicalflo it is necessary that the 
length of the beam should be very great compared with any 
linear dimension of its cross-scction ; for the practical applica- 
tion it is siifl'icient that the length shouKl In* about ten times the 
greatest diameter. 

56. In recent years the problem of the bending of a beam by 
loads distributed along ils lengtli has Ix'en miK’h aclvancetl. 
It is now jmictically solveil for the case of a load distributed 
uniformly, or according to any rational algebraic law, and it is 
also solved for the case where the thickness is small compared 
with tlie length and (hq)th, as in a plate girder, and the load is 
distributed in any way. These solutions are rather complicated 
and difficult to interpret. Tlie cuse which has been worked 
out most fully is that of a transverse load distributed uniformly 
along the length of the beam. In this aise two noteworthy 
results have been obtained. The first of those is tliut the central- 
line in general suffers extension. 'I’liis result Iiad been found 
experimentally many years before. In the case of the plate 
girder loaded uniformly along tlic top, this extension is just 
Imlf as great as the extension of the central-line of the same 
girder when free at the ends, siif)portcd along the bast*, and 
carrying the same load along the l(»p. 'J’he second note- 
worthy result is that the curvaturt* of the strained central- 
line is not proportional to the bending moment. Over and 
alxive the curvature wliit'li would be found from the ordinary 
relation — 

curvatun; of centriil-line ^ bending niomml-; fli-xiiral rigidity, 

there is an additional curvature which is the same at all the 
cross-sections. In ordinary (’ases, provided the l(‘ngth is large 
compared with any linear dinu'nsion of the eruss-seetion, this 
additional curvature is small comparctl with lhai calculated 
from the ordinary formula, l)ui it may l)ccome important in 
cas(?s like that of suspension 
bridges, where a load carried 
along the middle of the roadway 
IS supported by tensions in rods 
attached at the sid(*s. 

57. When the ordinary relation 
l)etwcen the enrvaliirc and the 
bending mumtmt is af)pliefi to the 
calculation of tlie deflection of 
continuous beams it must not be 
forgotten that a correction of the > 
kind just mentioned may j^ossibly /‘‘-.f? 
be requisite. In the usual method 
of treating the problem such cor- 
rections are not considered, and the ordinary relation is made 
the basis of the theory. In order to afiply this relation to tin; 
calculation of the deflection, it; is nccessury to know tlie licnding 
moment at every point j and, since the pressures of the supports 
are not among the data of the problem, we rcfjuire a method 
of determining the bending moments at IIh; supports either 
by calculation or in some otlier way. The calculation of Liu; 
bending moment can be replaced by a method of graphical 
construction, due to Mohr, and depending on the two following 
theorems ; — 

(i.) The curve of the central-lini; of each span of a beam, when 
the bending moment M is given, ‘ is identical with the; eat(;n.'iry 
or funicular curve passing through the ends of the span u ruler a 
(fictitious) load per unit length of the span e-cjual to M/IU, tlie 
horizontal tension in the funicular being unity. 

(ii.) The directions of the tangents to this funicular curve 
at the ends of the span are the same for all statically equivalent 
systems of (fictitious) load. 

When M is known, the magnitude of the resultant shearing 
stress at any section is dMjdx, where x is measured along the 
beam. 



he sign of M is shown by the; arrow-lu!ad,s in fig. 19, for which, 
y downwards, 


Elg+M=0. 
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58. Let I ]io the IciiRth of a span of a loaded beam (fig. 10), M, 
anil M.j the bending moments at llie ends, M tin? bending moment 
at a section distant x from the end (Al,), M' tlio bending moment at 

»,fc:±=')(c=zti==)». 

A M A 

Fio. T9. 

the same section vvlicn the same span with thcj same load is simjily 
supjiortcd ; tlieii M is given by the formula 

and thus a fictitious load statically equivalent to M/EI can bo 
easily found wiien M' has been found. If we draw a curve (fig. 20) 
to i^ass througli the ends of tlic span, so that its ordinate represents 
the value of M'/LI, the corrospouding fictitious loads are statically 
equivalent to a single load, of amount r(‘pr(!scnted by the area of the 
curve, placed at the point of tht^ span vertically above the centn? of 
gravity of this area. If i^N is the ordinate of tliis curve, and if at 
the ends of the span we erect ordinati's in t he jiroper sense to represent 
M,/E1 and MJEl, the Ix'nding momimt at any point is represented 

by the length PQ.^ For 
a uniformly distributed 
load the curve of M' is a 
^2 jiarabola M' iwM(/-,v), 
where w is the loa<l per 
B unit of length ; and the 
statically eciuivalent fic- 
titious load is 
jilaced at flu? inidal(‘ ])oint 
G of the s])an ; also the 
loads statically eijuivalent 
to the fictitious loads 
Fui. 20. I\l,(/-.v)//KI and M,p//EI 

are jMj//EI and iM.i/El 
placed at the yioints g, g' ol trisection of the sjian. The funi- 
cular polygon lor the fictitious loads can thus be drawn, and tlic 
direction of Ibe central line at Ibe supports is determined when the 
bending monu'nls at tlu' supjiorts are known. 

When there is more Ilian one sjmn the funicular.s in question 
may In* drawn lor eai'li of the spans, and, if the bending moments 
at. llu‘ ends of the estn'ine spans are known, the intermediate oue.s 
can be determined. This determination dejiends on two considera- 
tions : (?) tlie lid it ions loads corresjionding to the liending moment 
at any support are j'rojiortional (o tin? lengths of the sfians which 
abut bn tliat sup'iort ; (2) the sides of two funiculars that end at 
any siqiport coincide in direction. Fig. 21 illustrates the method 
for tlie case of a uniform beam on tlin'e supports A, li, C, the ends 
A and C being freely supported. Tlu're will b(' an unknown bending 
moment TNI,, al H, and the system - of fictitious loads is ,^«tx^AB 7ET 
at C.T the middle ]ioiut of AH, ,'n«.'B(/'/EI at (T the middle iioint of 
H(', AM,.AH/E1 at g and - at g', where g and g^are the 

point •- of trisedion nearer to of the sjians AH, I3C. The centre of 




gravity of the two latter is a fixed point independent of M^, and the 
line.> VK of the hguie is the veriical through this point. We draw 
AD and CE to represent the loads at G and G' in magnitude ; then 
D and E are fixed points. We construct any triangle U\ \V who.se 
side.s UV, UW pass through D, B, and wliosi' \’ertices lie on the 
verticals VK, g'W ; tht‘ point F wht?rc \’W meets DB is a fixed 


1 The figure is <lrawn for a case wliere the bending moment has the 
same sigui throughout. 

“ is t.aken to have, ns it obviously has, the opposite sense to that 
shown in fig. 19. 



N. 


Fig. 22. 


point, and the lines EF, DK arc the two sides (2, 4) of the required 
funiculars which do not jiass through A, B or C, The remaining 
sides (1, 3, 5) can then be drawn, and the side 3 necessarily passes 
through H for the triangle UVW 
and the triangle whose sides are 
2, 3, 4 are in jierspectivc. 

The bending moment Mn is rquv- 
:icnted in the figure by the vertical 
line BH where 11 is* on the con- 
tinuation of the side 4, the scale 
being given by 

lill JMohC 
CK 

this appears from the diagrams of 
forces, fig. 22, in which the oblique 
lines are marked to correspond to the sides of the funiculars to 
which they ani j)arallel. 

In the application of the method to more conqilicated cases there 
are two systems of fixed points corresponding to F, by means of 
which the sides of the funiculars are drawn. 

60. Finite Brnding of Thin Bod. 'I’bc equation 

curvature = bending inoment-f flexural rigidity 

may also be applied to the problem of tlu? flexure in a principal 
plane of a very thin rod or wire, for which the curvature need 
not be small. When the fonre.s that pro- 
duce the flexure are applied at the ends 
only, the curve into which the central-line 
is bent is one of a definite! family of curves, 
to w’hiedi the name elastica has been given, 
and there is a division of the family into two 
specries according as the cxtiirruil fon'es are 
applied directly to the ends or are applied 
to rigid arms attaclied to the ends ; the 
curves of the former species an! characterized 
by the pres(!nce of inflections at all the points 
at whi<‘h they cut the line of action of the 
applied fon'es. 

We select tbis case for consideration, The 
problem of determining the form ol the curve 
(cf. Jig, 23) i.s mathematically identical with 
the probh'in of determining ihe motion of a 
simple circular pt'rululum oscillating through a 
finite angle, as i.s .seen by comparing the dilforcntial equation of the 

irvo 

El~t+^V8iu^=0 

with tlie equation of motion of the ]'*eiiduhnn 

The length Lof the curve between two inflections corresponds to the 
time ol oscillation of tlu' pendulum from rest to rest, and we thus 
have 

I.^'(W;F.l) - 2K, 

where K is the real (|uarler period of elliptic functions of modulus 
sin ja, and a is the angle at which the curve cuts the line of action 
of the applied forces. L'nless 
the length of thc^ rod exceeds 
7ry'(ET/\V) it will not bend under 
the force, l)Ut when the It'nglh is 
great enough there may be more 
than two })omt.s of inlleclion and 
more than one bay of the curve ; 
for n bays (v + i inflections) the 
length ninst exceed 777r v (Kl/W). 

Some of the forms of the curve 
are shown in fig. 24. 

For the form cf, in which two 
bays make a figure of eight, we 
have 

L/^/(W;EI) =4'6, a= 130'” 
approximately. It i.s noteworthy 
that whenever the length and force 
admit of a sinuous form, such as 
a or b, with more than two in- 
flections, there i.s also po.ssible a 
cro.’Jsed form, like c, with two inflection.s onl\' 
stable and the former unstable. 

61. The particular case of tlie above for w'hich a is ver\' 
small is a curs^e of sines of small amplitude, and the result 
in this case ha.s Iwen applied to the problem of the buckling 
of struts under thrust, ^\’hen the strut, of length L', is 



Fig. 23. 
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the latter form is 
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maintained upright at its lower end, and loaded at its upper 
end, it is simply contracted, unless L'-W>i7r"EI, for the 
lower end corresponds to a point at which tlie tangent is 
vertical on an clastica for which the line of inflections is also 


vertical, and thus the length must be half of one bay (fig. 25, a). 

Eor greater lengths or loads 

/L \ T buckle under the load. For 

/LI \ \ a very slight excess of IZ-W’ 

I \ \ above Jtt-EI, the theor>^ on 

I \ which the above discussion 

( \ is founded, is not quite 

I I adequate, as it assumes the 

I I central-line of the strut to be 

/ free from extension or con- 
/ y traction, and it is j)robable 

j / that bending without exten- 

wmim ill place 

d ^ II when the length or the force 

^ exceeds the critical value but 
slightly. It should be noted 


also that the formula has no application to short struts, as the 
theory from which it is derived is founded on the assumj)- 
tion that the length is great compared with the diameter 
(cf.§ 5 ^>). 


The condition of buckling, corresponding to the above, for a 
long strut, of length L', when both ends are free to turn is 
L'"\V >fl-“El; for the ccntral-linc forms a complete bay (fig. 25, 
h ) ; if both ends are maintained in the same vertical line, tlie 


condition is L'"\V>47r-EI, the central-line forming a complete 
bay and two half bays (fig. 25, r). 

62. In our consideration of flexure it has so far been supposed 


that the bending takes place in a princii)al plane. We may remove 
this restriction by resolving the fonres that tend to produce 
bending into systems of forces acting in the two principal planes. 
To each plane there corresponds a particular flexural rigidity, 
and the systems of forces in the two planes give rise to inde- 
pendent systems of stress, strain and displacement, which 
must be suj)erp()sed in order to obtain the actual state. Applying 
this process to the problem of §§48-54, and supposing that 
one principal axis of a cross-section at its centroid makes an 
angle 0 with the vertical, tlien for any shape of section the 



Fig. 26. 


neutral surface or locus of unextended fibres cuts the section 
in a line DD', which is conjugate to the vertical diameter CP 
with respect to any ellipse of inertia of the section. The central- 
line is bent into a plane cun^ which is not in a vertical plane, 


but is in a plane tlirough the line CV which is perpendicular 
to 1)1.)^ (fig. 26). 

6^;. Bnidiug ami Tu'istivg of Thin \\ hen a very thin 

ri'd or wire is bent and twisted by applied fovers, the forces on 
any part of it limited by a normal section are balanced by the 
tractions across the section, utuI these tractions are statically 
efjuivalcnt to certain forces and couples at the cenlroiil of the 
section ; we shall call tliciu the shrsa-rvsnltants and th(‘ .v/mw- 
couples, d'he sircss-coii|)les consist of two flexural (‘oiiples in 
the two prii^cipal planes, and the torsional c(niple about the 
tangent to the central-line, 'j’hc torsional (’ouj)lc is the product 
of the torsional rigidity and the twist produced ; the torsional 
rigidity is exactly the same as for a straight rod of the same 
material and section twisted without bending, as in Saint- 
N'onant's torsion problem (§42). The twist t is connected with 
the deformation of the wire in this way : if we suppose a very 
small ring which fits the cross-section of the wire to be provided 
with a pointer in the direction of one principal axis of the secti(»n 
at its centroid, and to move along tlu‘ wire with velocity the 
pointer will rotate about the central-line with angular velocity tt'. 
The amount of the flexural roiij)le for either principal plane at 
any section is the jirocluct of tht* flt‘xiiral rigidity for that plane, 
and the resolved part in that plane of iheeiirvatiireof tlie (tentral 
line at the centroid of tlu* section ; the resolved i)art of the. 
curvature along the normal to any plane is oblaini'd by treating 
the curvature as a vector directed along the normal to the oscu- 
lating j)lane and projecting this vertor. 'J'hc fh'xural couples 
reduce to ti single coujde in the osculating jdanc proj)ortional 
to the curvature when the two Ilexund rigidities are e(|ual, and 
in this case only. 

The stress-resultants across any section arc* tangential forct's 
in the tw'o princij)al planes, and a tension or thrust along the 
ccniral-line ; w'hen the strcss-conples and Ilut applied forces ari! 
know'll these stress-resultants are determinate, 'i'lie existence, 
in particular, I'f the resultant tension or thrust parallel to the 
central-line does not ini|.)ly sensible extension or contraction of 
the central filament, and the tension p(‘r unit area of the cross- 
section to w'hi('h it would be e(|iiival<‘nf is small compared 
with the tensions and pressures in longitudinal filaments not 
passing through the centroid of the section ; the moments 
of the latter tensions and jin^ssiires constitute the flexural 
couples. 

6.|. We consider, in parlicnlar, the case of a naturally slraiglit 
spring or rod of circular section, radius r, and of homogeneous 
isotropic material. Tlie torsional rigidil N' is I’'7rc^/( 1 I cr) ; 
and the flexural rigidity, w'hicli is th<; same for all planes through 
the central-line, is wc shall denote these by C and A 

respectively. Tlie rod may lie held bent by suitable forces into 
a cim^e of double curvature with an amount of twist t, and then 
the torsional coiijile is Cr, and the flexural coujile in the osculating 
plane is A/p, where p is the radius of circular 
curvature. Among the curves in which 
the rod can be held by f(jrc(?s and coujilcs 
applied at its ends only, one is a circular 
helix ; and then the applied forces and 
couples arc equivalent to a wreneli about 
the axis of the helix. 

Let a Ilf the angle and r the radius of tlie 
lielix, so iliat p is r sec^o ; and let and Jv he 
the force and couple of the wrench Uig. 27). 

Tlien the couple formed l»y and an equal 
and opposite force at any section and the 
couple K arc efpii valent to lint torsional and 
flexural couples at the section, and this gives 
the equations for R and K 

-3 . .'^inaeos^a ^ eosa 

K^A Cr - . 

lv"A~ — H Cr sin a. 

T 

The thrust across any section is R sin a 
parallel to the tangent to the helix, and 

the shearing stress- resultant is R cos a at right angles to the 
osculating plane. 

When the twist is such that, if the rod were simjily unbent, it 
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would also be \m twisted, r is (sin a cos a)/**, and then, restoring the 
values ol A and C, wo have 

Lttc* «r , o 
i j 1 sina oos-a, 

4 rM+<r * 


J’ - 

^ -4r li<r 


COS a. 


65. The theory of spiral s])rings affords an application of these 
results. The stress-couples called into play when a naturally helical 
spring (tt, r) is held in the form of a ludix (a', r'), are c‘(|ual to the 
differences l)elween those called into play when a straight rod of the 
same material and section is held in the first form, and those called 
into play when it is held in th(! scjcond form. 

Thus the torsional couple is 

c ® * \ 

V / r J’ 

and the flexural couple is 

'rhe wrench (R, K) along the axis by which the spring can be held 
in the form {jl\ r') is given by the equations 


^ . sin aVeos^a' coH'-^aN -rosa'/Hiii a' cosa' sinaeosaN 

^ —}. 

„ , ,/ros^n* cor-oN ^ . ,/pino'co«a' hinaeoflaN 

k = Aou«a'^-^„ .-j+CHn.«( p j. 

When th(^ sf)riii^ is slightly ex1(Mide<l by an axial force K, = - R, 
and then! is no cou])le, so that K vanishes, and a\ r' differ very 
little from o, r, it follows from these equations that th(» axial elonga- 
tion, (Ir, is connected with the axial length x and the force F by the 
e(|uatioii 

p - ft 

4/*^ l+ireoK'^u x* 


and that thcj loaded end is rotated al)Out the axis of the htrlix through 
a small angle 

4rrF.T r <!<»« a 


the .sense of llio rotation b(‘ing siich that t.lu* spring becomes more 
tightly coiled. 

66. A horizontal pointer attached to a vertical sf)iral sj)ring 
would be made to rotate by loading the spring, and the ungl(! 
through which it turns might he tised to measure the load, at 
any rate, when the load is not too great ; but a much more 
sensitive contrivance is the twisted strip devised by W. K, 
Ayrton and J. l*crry. A very thin, narrow rectangular .strip 
of mc?tal is given a pernument twist al)i)ut its longitudinal 
middle line, and a pointer is attached to it at right angles to 
this line. When the strip is subjected to longitudinal tension 
the pointer rotates through a considerable angle. G, IT. Bryan 
(/Vi/ 7 . A/flg., December iSgo) has succeeded in constructing a 
theory of the action of the strip, according to which it is re- 
garded as a strip of plating in the form of a right heli(U)id, which, 
after extension of the middle lino, becomes a portion of a slightly 
different helicoid ; on account of the thinness of the strip, the 
change of curvature of the surface is considerable, even when 
the extension is small, and the pointer turns with the generators 
of the helicoid. 

Tf h stands for the breadth and / for the thickness of the strip, 
and T for the permaneiil twist, the iip])roxiiiiate formula for the 
angle // through wdiich the strip is untwislcd on the ajjplicatioii of 
a load W was found to be 


Or. 



4 <r) 

^ '"bo f- 7 


The quantity hr \vhich occurs in the formula is the total twist in a 
length ol the stri]) ecpial to its breadth, and tliis will generally be 
very small ; if it is small of the siime order as / or a higher order, 
th(! formula becomes JW/>r(i with sufhcieiit approximation, 

and this result appears to bo in agreement; with observations of the 
behaviour of such strips. 

67. Thin Plate under Pressure. -Tht theory of the deforma- 
tion of plates, whether plane or curved, is very intricate, partly 
because of the complexity of the kinematical relations involved. 
We shall here indicate the nature of the effects produced in a 
thin plane plate, of isotropic material, w'hich is slightly bent by 
pressure. This theory should have an application to the stress 
produced in a ship’s plates. In the problem of the cylinder 
under internal pressure (§77 below) the most important stress 


is the circumferential tension, counteracting the tendency of 
the circular filaments to expand under the pressure ; but in the 
problem of a plane plate some of the filaments parallel to the 
plane of the plate are extended and others are contracted, 
so that the tcasions and pressures along them give rise to result- 
ant couples but not always to resultant forces. Whatever 
forces arc applied to bend the j)late, these couples arc always 
expressible, at least approximately in terms of th(t principal 
curvatures produced in the surface which, before .strain, was the 
middle plane of the plate. The simplest case is that of a rect- 
angular plate, bent by a distribution of couples applied to its 
edges, so that the middle .surface becomes a cylinder of large 
radius R ; the requisite couple per unit of length of the straight 
edges is of amount C/R, where C is a certain constant ; and the 
requisite! couple per unit of length of the circular edges is of 
amount C/r/R, the latter being required to resist the tendency 
to anticlastic curvature (cf. §17). If normal sections of the 
plate arc supposed drawn through tlie generators and circular 
sections of the cylinder, the action of the neighbouring portions 
on any portion so bounded involves flexural couples of the 
above amounts. When the plate is bent in any manner, the 
curvature produced at each section of the middle surface may 
be regarded os arising from the supeq.K)silioii of two cylindrical 
curvatures ; and the flexural couples across normal sections 
through the lines of curvature, estimated ])er unit of length 
of those lim!s, are C(i/Rj + (r/R^) and C(i/Ro*l where 

R, and arc the principal radii of curvature. "J'he value of 
C for a plate of small thickness 2// is o--). T'xactly a.s 

in the problem of the beam (§§ 48, 56), the action between 
neighbouring portions of the plate generally inv i>l\'cs shearirg 
stresses across normal s(!Ctions as well as fl(.‘xural coui)les ; and 
the resultants of these stresses are determined by the conditioius 
that, with the flexural couf)lcs, they balance the forc(?s nppli(‘d 
to bend the plate. 

68. To express this theor>' analytically, let the middle plara* of 
the plate in the uiistraiiied position be taken as th(‘ i)lane of (v, y), 
and h’t normal sections at right angles to lh(! axc’s of ,v and y bt! 
drawn through any point. After strain let w lx* tlx* (lisplacemcnt 
of this point in the direction poiqjcndicular to Iht* ])lane, marked 
p in fig. 28, If the axes ol x and y were parallel b) the lines of 



curvature at the point, the flexural couple acting across liie .section 
normal to .v (or y) would have the axis of y (or x) for its axis ; but 
when the lines of curvature are inclined to the axe.s of co-ordinates, 
the flexural couple across a section normal to either axis has a 
component al)ouL that axis as well as a component about the ])er- 
pcnclicular axis. Consider an element AHCD of the section at 
right angles to the axis of .v, contained between two lines near 
together and per])endirular to the middle plane. The action of the 
portion of the plate to the right upon the portion to the left, 
across the element, gives rise to n couple about the middle line 
(y) of amount, estimated per unit of length of that line, equal 

to + =Gi, say, and to a couple, similarly estimated, 

about the normal (v) of amount - C(1 - = H, say. The 
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corresponding couples on an clement of a section at ri"ht angles 
to the axis of y, estimated per unit of length of the axis of .r, arc 

of amounts J + siGg say, and -H. The resultant 

Sj of the shearing stresses on the element ABCl), estimateil as 


(«i. 


(cf. § 57). and 


the 


before, is given by the equation — 
corresponding resultant S., for an clement perpendicular to the 

^ Jill 

axis of y is given by the equation If the plate 

is bent by a pressure p per unit of area, the equation of equilibrium 


is 1;, or, in terms of te, 

vui cy * * 

?!ii’+ !’**?+ 2^ .. 


c* 

This ecjiuition, together with the special conditions at the rim, 
suhices fur the determination of it-, and tlien all the quantities 
here introduced are determined. Furllier, the most important 
of the stress-coriiporieiits are those which act across eleinonts of 
normal sections : llu^ tension in direction .v, at a distance s from 
the middle plane measured in the dinrtioii of />, is of amount 

" (Tv 7), and there is a corresponding tension in direc- 

tion v; the shearing stress consisting of traction ])anillel to v on 
planes a - const., and traction piirallel to x on ])lanes r const., is of 

amotint : these tensions and slmaring strt'ssi's are 

r,>v v * 

C(juival(?nt to two principal tensions, in the <lireclions of th<‘ lines of 
curvature of the siiilace into whicli the middle ])lane is htait, and 
they give rist? to the lloxural cou])les. 

69. In the s|H‘cial examph; ol a circular plate, of radius sup- 
ported at tlie rim, cand held luait l»y a unilonn pressunr />, the value 
of w at a point distant y from the axis is 

and tluj most important of the stn’ss coinponents is the radial 
tension, of wliicli the ainotmt nt anv point is r'‘ (.^ s (y)/>;r(^/ ' r ) h' ; 
the maximum r.adiai tension ijial>oul /,(</ It) l>, and, wlu'n the thickness 
is small compared with the diameter, this Is a large mulliph; of />. 

70. General Ihcorons, Fussing now from these c|ue.siions 
of flexure and torsion, we eonsicler some results that can lx* 
dcrliiccd from the general equations of (:c|iiilibrium of an clast ic 
solid body. 

I’lie form of the general expression for tlie i)()tential energy 
(§27) stored up in the strained body leads, by a general property 
of quadratic functions, to a reciprocal theorem relating to llu? 
effects produced in the body by two diffenmt systems of forces, 
viz. : The whole work done by the forecs of the first system, 
acting over tlu; displacements produced by the forces of the 
second system, is equal to the whoh; w'ork done by the forces 
of the second system, acting over the displaeements jirodiK’cd 
by the forces of the first system. I?y a suitaldc choice; (jf the 
second system of forces, the average vahats of the component 
stresse.s and strains produced by given forces, considered ns 

constituting the first .system, can 
be obtained, even when the dis- 
tribution of tlie slre.s.s anrl strain 
c, in not be determined. 

Taking for example the problem 
presented by an isotropic body of 
any form ^ prtjssed between two 
parallel ])lanes distant I apart (fig. 
29), and denoting tlie n'sultant jjrcs- 
surc by />, we find that the dimiini- 
lion of volume - bv is giv«.*n by the 
ec] nation 

- hv lp;7,h, 

where k is the modulus of compres- 
sion, equal to lE/(i-2(r). Again, 
take the problem of the clianees 
produced in a heavy body by dif- 
ferent w’ays of supporting it ; w’hen the body is suspended from 
one or more points in a horizontal plane its volume is increased by 

5i/ ~ WA/3A, 

where W is the weight of the bodv, and h the depth of its centre 
of gravity below the pl&nc ; when the body is supported by upward 

< The line joining the points of contact must be normal to the 
planes. 



, t iji ■ 


vertical prcHsiire* at one or more points in a horiiontol piano the 
volume is diminished by 

- 5 r»~WA 73 ^t 

whore /g is the height of the centre of gravity above the plane ; if 
the body is a cylinder, of length / and section A, stanaing with 
its base on a siuuuth liori/onial plane, it.s length is shortened by 
an amount 

- 61 W/ 2 EA ; 

if the same cylinder lies on the pl.ine with its generators horizontal, 
its ienglli is increased l>y an aniiiunl 

()/ :::a\VA7KA. 

71. In recent years important results have been found by 
considering the effec'ts produced in an clastic; s^lid by lorc'es 
applied at isolated points. 

'faking the c.n.se of a single force F a]q>Iied at a point in the interior, 
we may show' tliat the stress at a distance r from tlie point consists of 

(1) a radial pressure of amount 

‘J iT I’ oos^ 

1 (T -Itt * 

(2) tension in all directions at right angles to the ra.dius of amount 

1 - ".r V 

ti(l o) Jtt * 

(3) shearing stress consisting of traction acting along the rarlins r/t 
on the surtiu'e of the rone 0 * const, and trac tion acting along the 
meridian Ut) on the surface ol the sphere r. const, ol amount 

1 ' LV K hii)^ 

V.{ I • ‘Itt 7*“ * 

where 0 is tin* angle betwcuai the radius vc*ctor r and the line of 
aettion of 1 ’. The line marki*d T in tig. shows tln^ direction of 
the tangential tract ion on the spherical surlacc. 

Thus the lines of stress are in aiul j>erpen(li(nlar to the 
meridian plane, am! the dirr‘c- 
lion of oiu^ of those In the 
meridian plane is inclined to 
the radius vector r at an anfde 

'flic correspoinling displ.are 
inent at any i>oint is com 
pounded of a radial displace 
ment of amount 

1 t <T K cos 0 
‘j I -o) r 

and a displacement jairallel to 
the line of action of J*' of 
amount 

Iff) V 1 ^ 

2 ( i - (t) dTrl'J r 
The effects of forces applif’d 
at different points and in (iiffen*iit direct ions can be ol»tained by 
siinimation, and the (rffect ol continuously distriliuled lorces can 
be obtaineii liy integration. 

72. 'I'hi; stress system considered in § 71 is cfjui valent, on the 
plane through the origin at right angles to tlie line of action of 
]*’, to a resulUint i>rc.s.surc of magnitudi; JF at the origin and a 

radial traction of amount and, by the application 

2(1 - <r) Iirr® 

(T this .syst(!m of tractions to a solid lioundcci by a j)lane, the 
(li.splaccrnent just described would be jiroduced. 'I'hcre is also 
another stress system for a solid .so bounded which is ct|uivalent, 
on the same plane, to a resultant pressure at the origin, and a 
radial traction proportional to 
ijr^y but these arc in the ratio 
27r:r“2, instead of being in 
theratio.^'Trf i - ir):( i - :(r)r' 

The second stress sy.stem (sec 
fig. 31) consists of : 

(1) radial pressure FV ’**, 

(2) tension in the meridian 
I>lane across tlie radius vector 
of amount 

F'r--’cos Ofii + cos 0)f 

(3) tension across the me- 
ridian plane of amount 

-1- cos 0), 

(4) shearing stniss as in § 71 of amount 

F'r-»sin^'(T-i-cosrd, 

and the stress across the plane Ijoundary consists of a resultant 
pressure of magnitude 27rF' and a radial traction of amount F'r^, If 
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then vfe superpose the component stresses of the last section multi- 
plied by 4(1 - ff)W/F, and the comj)onent stresses here written down 
multij)lie(J by - (i - 2^)W/27rF', the stress on the plane boundary 
will reduce to a single pressiin? W at: the origin. Wt? shall thus 
obtain the stress system at any point clue to such a force applied 
at one point of the boundary. 

In the stress system thus arrived at the traction across any plane 
parallel to the boundary is directed away from the platus where W 
IS supported, and its amount is 3Wcos'‘«<//27rr-. The corresponding 
displacement consists of 

(i) a liorizontal disj)Iacemcnt radially outwards from the vertical 
through the origin of amount 


\V(1 I tr ) sin 0 
2 irKr 



] \ 

3 +cosOj* 


(2) a vertical displacement downwards of amount 


W( 1 H irj ' 
'Jn-Kr 


{2(1 -<r)^ cos‘-*^J . 


The eflects producc^d by a system of loads on a solid lx)unded by a 
plane can be deduced. 

The reiults for a solid body hounded by an infinite plane 
may be interpreted as giving the loc^al eflects of forces applied 
to a small part of the surfat^e of a body. The results show 
that pressure is transmitted into a body from the boundary 
in such a way that the traction at a point on a section parallel 
to the boundary is the same at all points of any sphere which 
touches the boundary at the point of pressure, and that its 
amount at any point is invers(‘ly j)roportional to the square of 
the radius of this sphen?, while its direction is that of a line 
drawn from the point of pressure to the point at which the 
traction is estimated. The transmission of force through a 
solid body indicated by this result was strikingly demonstrated 
in an attempt that was made to measure the lunar deflexion 
of gravity ; it was found that the weight of the oliservcr on the 
floor of the laboratory produt;ed a disturbance of the instrument 
suflicient to disguise compl(;t.ely the effect which the instrument 
had been designed to measure (see ( 1 . H, Darwin, 77 te 'Tides 
and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System, London, 1H98). 

73. There is a corresponding theory of two-dimensional 
systems, that is to say, systems in which either the displacement 
is parallel to a fixed [)lane, or there is no traction across any 
plane of a system of parallel jjlanes. 'JTiis theory shows that, 
when pressure is applied at a point of the edge of a plate in any 
direction in the plane of the plate, the stress developed in the 
plate consists exclusively of radial pressure across any circle 
Iiaving the point of pressure as (’entre, and the magnitude of 
this pressure is the same at all j)()ints of any circle which touches 
the (‘dge at the point of pressure, and its amount at any point 
is inversely proportional to the radius of this circle. This result 
leads to a number of interesting solutions of problems relating 
to plane systems ; among these may be mentioned the problem 
of a circular plate .strained by any forces applied at its edge. 

74. The results staled in § 72 have been applied to give an 
account of the nature of the actions concerned in the impact 
of tw'o solid bodies. The dissipation of energy involved in the 
impact is neglected, and the resultant pressure between the 
Ixxlies at any instant during the impact is equal to the rate of 
destruction of momentum of either along the normal to the 
plane of contact drawn towards the interior of the other. It 
lias been shown that in general the bodies come into contact 
over a small area bounded by an ellipse, and remain in contact 
for a time which varies inversely as the fifth root of the initial 
relative vekxM’ty. 

For equal spheres of the same material, ^^^ih J, im}nnc[inTi 
directly with relative velocity e, the patches that come into contact 
are circles of radius 



where r is the radius of either, and V the velocity of longitudinal 
waves in a thin bar of the material. The duration of the impact is 
approximately 


(2‘943j)^ J 


For two steel spheres of the size of the earth impinging wdth a 
velocity of I cm. per second the duration of the impact would be 
about twenty-seven hours. The fact that the duration of impact 
is, for moderate velocities, a considerable multiple of the time 


taken by a wave of compression to travel through either of two 
impinging bodies has been ascertained experimentally, and con- 
stitutes the reason for the adecpiacy of the statical theory here 
described. 

Spheres and Cylinders.—Simph re.sults can be found for 
.spherical and cylindrical bodies strained by rr.diid forces. 

For a sphere of radius a, and of homogeneous isotropic material 
of density p, strained by the mutual gravitation of its i)ai’ls, the 
stress at a distance r from the centre consists of 

ii) uniform hydro.static pressure ol amount Ag/)fl(3 ~ «7)/(i - <7), 

(21 radial tension of amount t\gp(r-ia){-^ - ir)/(i - o), 

(3) uniform tension at right angles to the radius vector of amount 


where g is the value of gravity at the surfact*. The corresponding 
strains consist of 

(1) uniform contraction of all lines of the body of amount 


-«)/(! -ff), 

(2I radial extension of amount ^gp{r‘^ia){i 4 <r)l{t - <r), 

(3) extension in any direction at right angles to tht^ radius \TCtor 
of amount 

+ fr)/(\ - ff). 

where H is the modulus of compn'ssion. The volume is diminished 
by th(? fraction gpaj^k of itself. The j)arts of the radii vectores witliin 
the sphere r = « ‘(3 - (r)/(3 4 30)} *•* are contracted, and the j)arls 
without this sphere arc extended. The application of the al)Ove 
results to the state of the interior of the eartli involves a neglect of 
the caution emphasized in §40, viz. that tlu? strain d, termined by 
the solution must be small if th(‘ .solution is to be acceiHcu!. In a 
body of the size and mass of the earth, and having a re.sislance to 
com])ressioii and a rigidity (*rjual to those* of steel, the radial con- 
traction at the centre, as gi\H’n by the above solution, would l>e 
nearly L^^“d the radial extension at the surlace nearly these 

fractions can l.'y no means lx? rt'garded as “ small." 

76. In a spherical shell of homogeneous isotropic material, of 
jnlc*mal ratlins r, and external radius subjected to i)ressurc />„ 
on tlx* outer surlace, and />, on the ian<*r surface, the stress at anv 
point distant r from the centre consists of 

(1) uniform tension in all direetions of amount , 

3.5 br-ri' 

(2) radial j)res.surc of amount T-l- , 

- rj'* r* 

(3) ttmsion in all dirt‘ctions at right angles to the radius vector 
of amount 



The corresponding strains consist of 

(1) uniform extension of all lines of the body of amount 

13^- 

(2) radial contraction of amount } , 

(3) <*xten.sion in all directions at right angles to the radiirs vwtor 
of amount 

.L 

4/u r® 

where p, is the modulus of rigiditv of the material, -.JE/(i -{ <r). 
1'he volume included between the two surfaces of the body is in- 


11 *• 

creased bv the iraclion of itself, and the volume withia 

/• - ?v’) 

the inner .surface is incrcast'd by the fraction 




7;,r\ 




4fi /v’- rr • M 

of itself. For a shell subject only to internal pre.ssure p the greatt‘st 
extension is the extension at right angles to the radius at the inner 
surface, and its amount is 

4;u 


the greatest tension is the transverse tension at the inner surfac.‘, 
and its amount is W *” ^1’ )- 

77. In the problem of a cylindrical shell under pressure a com- 
I'^lication may arise from the effects of the ends ; but when the 
ends arc free from stress the solution is vcr>" simple. Witli notation 
similar to that in § 76 it can be shown that the stress at a distance f 
from the axis consists of 

(1) uniform tension in all directions at right aiffeles to the axis 
of amount 

" V ^ ’ 

(2) radial i>res3ure of amount 


(3) hoop tension numerically equal to this radial pressure. 
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The corresponding strains consist of 

(1) uniform extension of all Hncs of the material at right angles 
to the axis of amount 

(2) radial contraction of amount 

J f <r 

r» ’ 

(3) extension along the circular filaments numerically equal to 
this radial contraction, 

(4) uniform contraction of the longitudinal filamonts of amount 

K ?V’ - ri- 

For a shell subject only to internal pressure p the greatest extension 
imferential exten.don at the inner surface, and its amount is 


is the circumferentia 




the greatest tension is the hoop tension at the inner surface, and 
its amount is - >•,*-). 

78, When the end < of the tube, insti ad of being free, arc closed by 
disks, so that the lube becomes a closed cylindrical vessel, the 
longitudinal extension is clelermintHl by the condition that the 
resultant longitudinal t(msion in the walls balances tlic resultant 
normal pressure on either end. This condition gives the value of the 
extension of the longitudinal filaments as 

- Ai''u' 0 / 3 A(>'(,’' - »'i=). 

where k is the modulus of compression of the raaterisil. The result 
may be applied to the (‘xpcTimental determination of /f, by measur- 
ing the increase of hmgth of a tiil)C subjected to internal pressure 
(A. Mallock, Proc. A\ Soc. Lond ni^ Ixxiv., 1904, and C. Chree, 

79. The results obtained in § 77 have l)(?en applied to gun 
(’onstruction ; wc may ronsider that one cylinder is heated 
so as to slip over another upon whi(’h it shrinks l)y cooling, 
so that tlie tw^ form a single i)()dy in a condition of initial stress. 

We take P as the measure of the pressure between the two, and 
p for the pressure within the inner cylinder by which the system 
is afterwards strained, and denote by r* the radius of the common 
surface. To obtain tlie stress at any point wc superpose tlu; 

system consisting of radial pressure ^ and hoop tension 

upon a system which, for the outer cylinder, consists 


r.a 

of radial pressure 




and hoop tension P- 




V - r 

for the inner cylinder consists of radial pressure P-j pr~i 


and 


and 


hoop tension P- 


Thc hoop tension at the inner surface 


is less than it would be for a tube of equal thickness without initial 
stress in the ratio 

J) Vq* + - r j'** ■' 

This shows how the strength of the tube is inv^reased by the initial 
stress. When tlie initial stress is produced by tightly wound wire, 
a similar gain of strength accrues. 

80. In the problem of determining the distribution of .stress 
and strain in a circular cylinder, rotating about its axis, r.imple 
solutions have been obtained whicli arc sufficiently exact for 
the two special cases of a thin disk and a long shaft. 

Suppose that a circular disk of radius a and thickness 2I, and of 
density p, rotates about its axis with angular vcdocity w, and consider 
the following systems of superposed stresses at any point distant r 
from the axis and z from the middle plane : 

(1) uniform tension in aU directions at right angles to the axis 
of amount 

(2) radial pressure of amount ^ 

(3) pressure along the circular filaments of amount < 3^)* 

(4) uniform tension in all directions at right angles to the axis 

of amount la;-p(r- - - <r). 

The corresponding strains may be expressed as 

(1) uniform extension of all ^laments at right angles to the axis 
of amount 

(2) radial contraction of amount 

(3) contraction along the circular filaments of amount 


(4) extension of all filaments at right angles to the axis of amount 


1 




plane of the disk 


F7 






(5) contraction of the filaments normal to tin* 
of amount 

'if A«V’(3 + ff ) - ^ + ff) + i uMP - 3t> ' \ 

T^e greatest extonsion tho I'ircuuilV'ii'iitial oxtcnsiini iifar tho 
centre, and its amoiiixt is 

(Hs crUt - r) „ . ffd-. ,,'1 . 

SB 

I'lic longiluilinal contraction is nxiuirod to make tho {ilune faces 
of the disk free from pressure, a:ul tlie li rius in / and t enable 
us to avoid tangential traction on any cyliiulrical surlaco. 'I'lu* 
system of stresse.s and strains thus expressed satislies all th<* con- 
ditions, except that there is a small 
radial tension on the bonnding 
surface of amount per uni I area 
- 3 - 3 ‘V(* + ~ it)* I'hv re- 

sultant of these tensions on any 
part of the edge of the disk 
vanishes, and the stress in question 
is very small in comparison with 
the other stresses involved wIumi 
the disk is thin ; we may conclude 
that, for a thin disk, the expres- 
sions given represent tin* actual 
condition at all juunts which an* 
not very close to tlie tulge (cf. § 35). 

The ellect of tlu^ longibidiiial con- 
traction is that tlie plane faces 
become slightly concave (lig. 32). 

8 r. The corresponding solution 
for a disk w'ith a circular axle hole 
(radius h) will be obtained from that given in the* last S(*cUon by 
superposing the following system ul additional stre.s.se.s : 

fi) radial temsiou of amount iw-pV-’Ci i '0i 

(2) tension along the circular filaments of amount 

I ‘O' 

The corresponding additional strains arc 

(i) radial contractioti of amount 

‘.sir { ^ ^ ^ ’ 

{2) extension along tie* circular filami^nts of amount 

(3) contraction of the filaments parallel to the axis of amount 

‘r (3 -f (t) n ,» 

•IK 

Again, tho greatest extonsion is tho clrcumforcntial (*xt(msion at 
tho inner surface, and, when the hole is verry small, its amount is 
nearly double what it would bo for a complete disk. 

82. In the problem of tlio rotating stiafL we have the following 
stress-system ’. 


I'Ki. 


l^i 


radial tension of amount - r-0(3 - 2o')/(i - <r), 

circumferential tension of amount 

iiw"p{rt“(3 ’ 2 (t)/(I - ff) - f\l -f- 2ff)/(l ~ (T)}, 

(3) longitudinal tension of amount iw'V(«'' 2r2)/r/(! - <r). 

The resultant longitudinal tension at any normal section vanishes, 
and the radial tension vanishes at the boimtiing stirhice ; and 
thus the expressions hen! given may be taken to ref)r(!sent the 
actual condition at all points which are not vttry close to the ends 
of the shaft, The contraction of the longitudinal filamonts is 
uniform and equal to Thtf groiif.est extension in the 

rotating shaft is tho circumferential oxteiisioii close to tlitr axis, 
and its amount is 

Tho value of any theory of the strength of long rotating shafts 
foundc'd on these formulae is diminished by the circumstance that 
at sufficiently high sptrods tiie shaft may lend to Utke up a curved 
form, llie straight form being unstable. The shaft i *. then said to 
whirl. 1'his occurs when the ptiHofl of rotation of lh<! shaft is very 
nearly coincident with one of its periods of lateral vibration. The 
lowe.st speed at wliicfi whirling can take place in a shaft of length /, 
freely supported at its ends, is given by the formula 

As in §fH, this formula should not be applied uul' ss the length of 
the shaft is a considerable multiple of its diameter. It implies thet 
whirling is to bo expicted whenever m apfiroaelies tliis critical value?. 

83. When the forces acting upon a sfiherical or cylindrical body 
are not radial, the problem l^ecomes more complicated. In tlie 
case of the sphere deformed by any forces it has been completely 
solved, and the solution has bcten applied by Lord Kelvin and 
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Sir G. H. Darwin to m^ny interesting questions of cosmical 
physics. The nature ot the stress produced in the interior of 
the earth by the weight of continents and mountains, the spher- 
oidal figure of a rotating solid planet, the rigidity of the earth, 
are among the questions which have in this way be(;n attacked. 
Darwin concluded from his investigation that, to support the 
weight of the existing continents and mountain ranges, the 
materials of which the earth is composed must, at great deptlis 
(1600 kilometres), have at least the strength of granite. Kelvin 
concluded from his investigation that the actual heights of the 
tides in the existing oceans can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that the interior of the earth is sou i, and of rigidity 
nearly as great as, if not greater than, that of steel. 

Some inten^sliiiK ju-oblems relating to the strains produced in a 
cylinder ol finite I(Mi«th by forces distributed symmetrically round 
tiu* axi.> have been solved, The most iiiiportaul is that of a cylinder 
crusbetl between parallel planes in contact with its plane ends. 
The solution was applii^d to t'xplain tlic discrepancies tliat have been 
observed in different tests of crushing strength according as the 
ends of the test sjiecimen are or arc not prevented from spreading. 
It was applied also to explain the fact that in such tests small conical 
pieces arc sometimes cut out at tlic ends subjected to pressure. 

85. Vihratiuns and -When a solid l)ody is struck, or 

otherwise suddenly disturbed, it is thrown into a state of vibra- 
tion. There always exist dissipative forces which tend to 
destroy the vibratory motion, one cause of the subsidence of the 
motion being tlie comm unicat i(fn of energy to surrounding 
bodies. \/hcn these dissipative forces an; disregarded, it is 
found that an elastic solid body is capable of vibrating in such 
a way that the motion of any particle is simple liarmonic motion, 
all the particles completing their o.scillations in the same period 
and being at any instant in the same phase, and the displacement 
of any selected one in any particular direction bearing a definite 
ratio to the displacement of an assigned one in an assigned 
direction. When a body is moving in this way it is said to be 
vibrating in a normal mode. For example, when a tightly 
stretched string of negligible flexural rigidity, such as a violin 
string may be taken to be, is fixed at the ends, and vibrates j 
Iransverstdy in a normal mode, the (lisj)liicemenls of all the 
particles have the same direction, and their magnitudes are 
proportionjil at any instant to the ordinates of a curve of sines. 
Fvcr\’ body possesses an infinite number of normal modes of 
vibration, and the jrrqumcies (or numbers of vibrations per 
se(’on(l) that belong to the different modes form a sequence 
of increasing numbers. For the string, above referred to, the 
fundamental tone and the various overtones form an harmonic 
scale, that is to say, the frec|ucncics of th; normal modes of 
vibration arc proportional to the integers 1, 2, 3, ... In all 
th(^se modes cxc(‘pt the first the string viiiratcs as if it were 
divided into a number of ecjual pieces, each having fixed ends ; 
this numlier is in cacli case the integer defining the frequency. 
In general the normal modes of vibration of a liody are distin 
guished one from another by the number and situation of the 
surfaces (or other loci) at which some characteristic displacement 
or traction vanishes. The jiroblem of determining the normal 
modes and frequencies of free vibration of a body of definite 
size, shape) and constitution, is a mathematical problem of a 
similar character to the problem of determining the state of 
stress in the body when subjected to given forces. The bodies 
which have been most studied arc strings and thin bars, mem- 
branes, thin plates and .shells, including bells, spheres and 
cylinders. Most of the results are of special importance in their 
bearing upon the theory' of sound. 

86. The most coin])U'1(? sncci‘ss has attended the efforts of mathc- 
niatician.s to solve thv prohlom ot free viln’ations for an isotropic 
sphere. It appears that the modes of \’i])ration fall into two classes : 
one characterized hy tlu' absence of a radi.al component of displace- 
ment, and tlH’ other by tlu' absence of a radial component of rotation 
(§ 14). In each class there is a doubly iniinite number of modes. 
The displacement in anv mode is determined in terms of a single 
spherical harmonic function, so that there are nioden of eacfi class 
corresponding to spherical harmonics of every integral degree ; 
and for each degree there is an infinite number of modes, differing 
from one another in the number and position of the concentric 
^herical surfaces at which some cliaractcnstic displacement vanishes. 
The most interesting modes are those in which the sphere becomes 


slightly spheroidal, being alternately prolate and oblate during the 
course of a vibration ; for these vibrations tend to be set up in a 
spherical planet by tide-generating forces. In a sphere of the size 
of the earth, supi>osed to he incompressible and as rigid as steel, 
the period of these vil)rations is 66 minutes. 

87. The theory of free vibrations has an important bearing 
uy)on the question of the strength of structures subjected to 
sudden blow.s or shocks. The stress and strain developed in a 
body by sudden applications of force may exceed considerably 
those which would be produced by a gradual application of the 
.same forces. Hence there arises the general question of dynami- 
cal resistance, or of the resistance of a body to forces applied 
so quickly that the inertia of the body comes sensibly into play. 
Tn regard to this question we have two chief theoretical results. 
The first is that the strain produced by a force suddenly applied 
may l)e as much as twice the statical strain, that is to .say, as the 
strain which would l)e produced by the same force when the 
l)ody is held in equilibrium under its action ; the second is that 
the sudden reversal of the force may produce a strain three 
times as great as the statical strain. These results point to the 
importance of specially strengthening the parts of any machine 
{e,%, screw propeller shafts) which are subject to sudden applica- 
tions or reversals of load. The theoretical limits of twice, or 
three times, the statical strain are not in general attained. For 
example, if a thin bar hanging vertically from its upper end is 
suddenly loaded at its lower end with a weight equal to its own 
weight, the greatest dynamical strain bears to the greatest 
statical strain the ratio 1 *63 : i ; when the attached weight is 
four times the weight of the bar the ratio becomes i -84 : 1. The 
method by which the result just mentioned is reached has 
recently been applied to the question of the breaking of winding 
ropes used in mines. It appeared that, in order to bring the 
results into harmony with the observed facts, the strain in the 
supports must be taken into account as well as the strain in the 
rope(J. Pcrr>', Phil Mag., 1906 (vi.), vol. ii.). 

88 . The immediate effect of a blow or shock, locally applied 
to a body, is the generation of a wave which trav(‘l.s through 
♦he body from the locality first affected. The question of the 
l)rof)agation of waves through an elastic solid body is historically 
of very great importance ; for the first really successful efforts 
to con.striict a theory of elasticity' (those of S. J). Poisson, A, L. 
('auchy and G. Green) were prompted, at least in part, by 
Fresnel’s theoiy of the propagation of light by transverse 
vibrations. For many years the luminiferous medium was 
identified with the isotropi^' solid of the theory of elasticity. 
J’oisson showed that a disturbance communicated to the body 
giy'cs rise to two waves which are propagated through it with 
different velocities; and Sir G. C. Stokes afterwards showed 
that the quicker wave is a wave i)f irrotational dilatation, and 
the slov/er wave is a wave of rotational distortion accompanied 
by no change of volume. The velocities of the two waves in a 
solid of density p are i^/|(^ + 2/^)//)} and J{plp). A and fi being 
the constants so denoted in § e6. When the surface of the body 
is free from traction, the waves on reaching the surface are 
rcllectecl ; and thus after a little time the body would, if there 
were no dissipative forces, be in a ver}' complex state of motion 
due to multitudes of waves passing to and fro through it. Tliis 
slate can be expressed as a state of vibration, in which the motions 
belonging to the various normal modes (§ 85) are superposed, 
each with an appropriate amplitude and phase. Tlie \vaves of 
dilatation and distortion do not, however, give rise to different 
modes of vibration, as was at one time supposed, but any mode 
of vil)ration in general involves both dilatation and rotation. 
Fhere are exceptional result.s for solids of revolution; such 
solids possess normal modes of vibration which involve no 
dilatation. The existence of a boundary' to the solid body 
has another effect, besides reflexion, upon the propagation of 
waves. Lord Rayleigh has shown that any di.sturlmnce originat- 
ing at the surface gives rise to waves which travel away over 
the surface as well as to waves which travel through the interior ; 
and any internal disturbance, on reaching the surface, i Iso 
•j:ivcs rise to such superficial yvaves. The velocity of the super- 
ficial waves is a little less than that of the waves of distortion ; 
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o*9SS4 \Wp) material is incompressible 0*9x94 ^^/(/*/p) 

when the Poisson’s ratio belonging to the material is 

89. These results have an application to the propagation of 
earthquake shocks (see also Earthquake). An internal dis- 
turbance should, if the earth can be regarded as solid, give rise 
to three wave-motions : two propagated through the interior 
of the earth with different velocities, and a third propagated 
over the surface. 'I'he results of seismographic observations 
have independently led to the recognition of three phases of 
Uie recorded v ibrations : a set of “ preliminary tremors ” 
which are received at different stations at such times as to show 
that they are transmitted directly through the interior of the 
earth with a velocity of about 10 km. per second, a second 
set of preliminary tremors w*hich are received at different 
stations at such times as to show that they are transmitted 
directly through the earth with a velocity of about 5 km. per 
second, and a “ main shock,” or set of large vibrations, which 
becomes sensible at different stations at such times as to show 
that a wave is transmitted over the surface of the eartli with 
a velocity of about 3 km. per second. I'hese results can be 
interpreted if we assume tliat the earth is a solid body the 
greater part of which is practically homogeneous, with liigh 
values for the rigidity and the resistance to compression, while 
the superficial portions have lower values for tlvjse quantities. 
The rigidity of the central portion would be aUmt (1*4)10'- 
dynes per square cm., wlii^'h is considerably greater than that 
of steel, and the resistance to compression would be about 
(3*8)10'- dynes per square cm. w'hich is much greater than that 
of any known material. The high value of the resistance to 
compression is not surprising when account is taken of the great 
pressures, due to gravitation, which must exist in the interior 
of the earth. The high value of the rigidity can be regardetl as 
a confirmation of l^rd Kelvins estimate founded on tidal 
observations (§ 83). 

90. Strain produced hy IJeaL — The mathematical theory 
of elasticity as at present developed taj^es no account of the 
strain which is produced in a body by uiiet|ual lujating. Jt. 
appears to be impossible in the jjresent state of knowledge 
to form as in § 39 a system of differential equations to determine 
both tlie stress and the temf)erature at any point of a solid body 
the temperature of which is liable to vuriiiion. In the casets 
of isothermal and adiabatic changes, that is to say, wlieii tije 
body is slowly strained witliout variation of temperature, and 
also when the changes are effected so ra|)idly that there is no 
gain or loss of heat i>y any element, the internal energy of the 
body is sullkicntly expressed hy the strain -energy -function 
(§§ 27, 30). Thus states of equilibrium and of rapid vibration 
can be determined by the theory that has ix.*en explaincjcl above. 
In regard to thermal effcjcts w'e can obUiin some indications 
from general thermodynamic theor>'. 'I’he following f)assages 
extracted from the article “ Elasticity ” contributed to the ^ih 
edition of the Encyclopaedia lirilannica by Sir \V. 'I’liomson 
(Lord Kelvin) illustrate the nature of these indications : - 

From thermodynamic theory it is concluded that cold is pro- 
duced whenever a solid is strained by opposing, and heat when 
it is strained by yielding to, any elastic force of its own, the 
strength of which would diminish if the temperature were raised : 
but that, on the contrary, heat is produced when a solid is 
strained against, and cold when it is strained by yielding to, any 
clastic force of its own, the strength of which would increa.se 
if the temperature were raised. \\‘heri the strain is a condensa- 
tion or dilatation, uniform in all directions, a fluid may be 
included in the statement. Hence the following propositions : — 

“(i) A cubical compression of any elastic fluid or solid in an 
ordinary condition causes an evolution of heat; but, on the 
contrary, a cubical compression produces cold in any substance, 
solid or fluid, in such an abnonnal state that it would contract 
if heated while kept under constant pressure. Water below its 
temperature(3*9®Cent.)of maximum density is a familiar instance. 

“(2) If a w’ire already tw*isted be suddenly twisted further, 
always, however, within its limits of elasticity, cold will be 
produced ; and if it be allowed suddenly to untwist, heat will 


be evolved from itself (besides heat generated externally by any 
work allowed to be wa.sted, which it does in untwisting). It is 
assumed that the torsional rigidity of the wire is diminished 
by an elevation of tcm[>eratiirc, as the writer of this article 
had found it to be for copper, iron, platinum and other metals. 

“(3) A spiral spring suddenly drawn out will become lower 
in teniptTaUirc. tind will rise in temperature when suddenly 
allowed to draw in. jl’liis re.^^ult has been exi)erimcntully 
verified by Joule (‘ Thi'rmodx namic Properties of Solids,' 
PhtL Trans., 1858) and the amount of the effec’t found to jigree 
with that calculated, according to llu j)receding thermodynamic 
theory, from the amount of tJie weakening of the spring which 
he ftuind by experiment,] 

“(4) A \uT or rod or wire of any substance with or without 
a weight hung on it, or experiencing any (Icgree of end thrust, 
to begin with, becomes cooled if suddenly elongated by end pull 
or by diniimilion of end llirust, and warmed if suddenly sliorti'iied 
by end thrust or by diminution of end pull ; except abnormal 
cases in which with constant end pull or end thrust elevation 
of tempcTaturc produces shortening ; in (‘very such case pull 
or tliminisheil thrust produces (‘lc^'atio^ of temperature, tlirust 
or diminislied pull lowering of temperature. 

“(5) An inclia-nihber biuid suddenly drown out (within its 
limits of elasticity) Inn^oines warmer; and when allowed to 
contract, it becomes colder. Any one may easily verily iliis 
curious property by j)lacing an iudia-rubber band in slight 
contact with the edges of the lips, then suddenly extending it — 
it becomes very perceptibly warmer : hold it for some time 
strc'tched nearly to brc'aking, and then suddenly allow it to 
shrink — it bec’omes (jiiiie startlingly (‘older, tl»e (‘oolmg cfftTt 
l)eing sensible not merely to the lips but to the fingers holding 
the hand, 'J'lit* first piiblisla'd statement of this ciirioiis observa- 
tion is due to J, (lOUgh {Mem. Lit. Phil, Snc. Manchester ^ 2n(l 
series, vol. i. p. 2H8), f|uot(*d hy ]oiilt‘ in his paper on ‘TIuTmo- 
(lynamic Properlit‘S of Solids ’ (('ited above). 'J'he thermo- 
dynamic! (!on('iusion from it is thut an india-rubber baud, str(!l(!hed 
by a constant weight of suflieient amount hung on it, must:, 
wlnm healed, pull up tlu* weight, and, when cooled, allow the 
weight to d(*s(!en(l : this (lough, independently of thermo- 
dynamic theory, had found to he arliially the (uise. 'I’he ex- 
periment any one can mak(5 with the greatest ease hy hanging 
a f(;w pounds weight on a commcai india-ruhher liand, arirj 
taking a red-hot coal in a f)air ol tongs, or a red-hot pok(T, and 
moving it up and down dose; to the .hand, 'riie w*ay in whic h 
the w'oight ri.ses when the red-hot body is near, anci falls when 
it is remov(?d, is quite startling. Joules (‘XperimemU^d on the 
amount of shrinking per (Jc/gntc; of elevation of lejnperature, 
with different weights hung on a hand of vulcanized india-rubber, 
and found that tliey (dose.ly agreed with 1.1 le amounts calcnlatecJ 
by 7 'liomson’s theory from the heating cITerls of pull, and <'(»()!- 
ing effects of ceasing to pull, wliich lie had oliserved in the same 
pi(!cc of india-rubber.” 

(ji. Initial Stress. — It has been pointed out above (§20) 
that the “ unstressed ” state, which sc.Tves as a zerf> of rcickon- 
ing for strains and stresses is novcir actually attained, altlioiigh 
the strain (measured from tlii.s state), wliich exists in a body 
tf) be siibj<;rt(;d to experiment, may be very sligdit. 'J’his i;> the 
rase when the “ initial strcr.ss,” or the stress existing iiefore the 
experiment, is small in comparison w'ith tlie stress (leve)oped 
during the experiment, and the limit of linear (-.lasticity (§ 32) 
is not exceed(*d. 'J’lie existence of initial stress has been corre- 
lated above with the exi.stence of body forces such as the force 
ol gravity, but it is not necessarily dependent upon such forces, 
A sheet of metal rolled into a cylinder, and soldered to maintain 
the tubular shape, must be in a state of consideralile initial 
stress quite apart from the action of gravity. Initial stress is 
utilized in many manufacturing proresse.s, {is, fi>r example, in 
the construction of rdnance, referred to i i § 79* in the wi iding 
of golf balls by means of india-rubber in a state of high tension 
(see the report of the case The Haskell Calf Ball Company v. 
Hutchinson 6* Main in The Times of March i, 1906). In tht* 
case of a body of ordinary dimensions it is such internal stress 
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as this which is especially meant by the phrase initial stress/’ 
Such a body, when in such a state of internal stress, is sometimes 
described as ** self-strained.’^ It would be better described as 
** self-stressed.” The somewhat anomalous behaviour of cast 
iron has been supposed to be due to the existence within the 
metal of initial stress. As the metal cools, the outer layers cool 
more rapidly than the inner, and thus the state of initial stress 
is produced. When cast iron is tested for tensile strength, it 
shows at first no .sensible ran^e either of perfect elasticity or of 
linear elasticity ; but after it has been loaded and unloaded 
several times its lieliaviour begins to be more nearly like that 
of wrought iron or steel. The first tests probably diminish the 
initial stress. 


92. From a malhcin»atical point of view the existence of initial 
stress in a body wliich is “ sojf-stressed ” arises from the fact that 
the equations ol equilibrium of a body free from body forces or surface 
tractions, viz. the equalionfj of the type 


av ay 



possess solutions which differ from zero. If, in fact, 0,, 0.,, 0j, denote 
any arbitrary functions oi x, y, the equations are satisfied l)y 
putting 

W*'"' * “<W”* 


and it is clear that the functions 0,, 0^, 0., can l>e adjusted in an 
infinite number of ways so that the lionnding surface of the body 
may be free from traction. 

93. Initial stress due to body forces becomes most important 
in the case of a gravitating planet. Within the earth the stress 
that arises from the mutual gravitation of the parts is very great. 
If we assumed the earth to be an clastic solid body with modiihises 
of elasticity no greater than those of steel, the strain (measured 
from the unstressed state) which would correspond to the .stress 
would be much too great to be (’idculatcd by tlie ordinary methods 
of the theory of elasticity (§ 75). We require therefore some 
other method of taking account of the initial stress. In many 
investigations, for example those of Lord Kelvin and Sir (t. IJ. 
Darwin referred to in §83, the difficulty is turned by assuming 
that the material may lie treated as practically incompressible ; 
but such investigations are to some extent incomplete, .so long 
as the corrections due to a finite, even though high, resistance to 
('(impression remain unknown. In other investigations, such as 
those relating to the propagation of cartlujuakc shcxrks and to 
gravitational instability, the po.ssibility of compression is an 
essential element of the problem. By gravitational instability 
is meant the tendency of gravitating matter to condense into 
nuclei when slightly disturbed from a state of uniform diffusion; 
this tendency has been shown by J. H. Jeans {PhiL Trans, 
A. 201, 1903) to have exerted an important influence upon the 
course of evolution of the solar system. For the treatment of 
such questions Lord Rayleigh (Proc, R, Soc, London, A. 77, 
1906J has advocated a method which amounts to assuming that 
the initial stress is hydrostatic pressure, and that the actual 
state of stress is to be obtained hy superposing upon this initial 
stress a stress related to the state of strain (measured from the 
initial slate) by the .same formulae as hold for an elastic solid 
body free from initial stress. The development of this method 
is likely to h'ad to results of great interest. 

Author iTiRs. — In regard to the analysis requisite to prove the 
results set forth above, reference may bt? made to .A. K. H. Love, 
Treatiae on the Mathematical Thcatv of Elasticity (2ud od,, Camliridac, 
1906), where citations of the original authorities will also be found. 
The following treatises may be mentioned : Na\ ier, des 

le.(X)ns sur V application dc la mhanique (.^nl ed., with notes by Saint- 
Venant, l^aris, 18O4) ; G. Lcfons sur la thi^orie mnthematique 

lie Viiasticiti dcs corps solid cs (Vav is ^ 1852) ; A. Clebsch, Theorie dcr 
Klasticitdt fester K or per (Leipzig, 1862 ; French translation with 
notes by Saint \'('nant, Paris, 1883) ; p. Neumann, Vorlesunf^en 
iiher die Theorie der Elasticitdt (Leipzig, 1885) ; Thomson and Tait, 
Natural Philosophy (Cambridge, 1870, 188?) ; Todhunter and 
Pearson, 77f5/err of the Elasticity and Strength of Materials (Cambridge, 
1886--1S93). Tile article ** Elasticity " by Sir W. Thomson (Lord 
K(dvin) in 9th (?d, of En-yr. Brit, (reprinted in liis Mathematical 
and Physical Papers, iii., Cambridge, i8<)0) is especially valii- 
alile, not only for the exposition of the theory and its practical 
applications, but also for tlie tables of physical constants which 
arc there given. ' (A. 1£. ll. L.) 


ELATERITE, also termed Elastic Bitumen and Mineral 
Caoutchouc, a mineral hydrocarbon, which occurs at Castleton 
in Derbyshire, in the lead mines of Odin and elsewhere. It 
varies somewhat in consistency, being sometimes soft, clastic 
and sticky ; often closely resembling india-rubber ; and occasion- 
ally hard and brittle. It is usually dark brown in colour and 
slightly translucent. A substance of similar physical character 
is found in the Coorong district of South Australia, and is hence 
termed coorongite, but Prof. Ralph Tate considers this to Ije a 
vegetable product. 

ELATERIUM, a drug consisting of a sediment deposit(;d 
by the juice of the fruit of Ecballium Elaterium, the squirting 
cucumber, a native of the Mediterranean region. The plant, 
which is a member of the natural order Cucurbitaceae, resembles 
the vegetable marrow in its growth. The fruit resemblcj a 
small cucumber, and when ripe is highly turgid, and .separates 
ailmost at a touch from the fruit stalk. The end of the stalk 
forms a sto])per, on the removal of which the fluid contents of 
the fruit, tog(*.ther with the seeds, are squirted through the 
aperture by the sudden contraction of the wall of the fruit, 
lb prepare the drug the fruit is sliced lengthwise and slightly 
pressed ; the greenish and slightly turbid juice thus obtained 
is strained and set aside ; and the deposit of elaterium formed 
after a few hours is collected on a linen filter, rapidly drained, 
and dried on porous tiles at a gentle heat. Elaterium is met 
with in commerce in light, thin, friable, flat or slightly incurved 
ojiaqiic cakes, of a greyish-green colour, bitter taste and tea-like 
smell. 

The drug is soluble in alcohol, l)ut insoluble in water and ether. 
The official dose is grain, and the British pharmacopeia 
directs that the drug is to contain from 20 to 25 % of tlie activt*. 
principle elaterinum or elaterin. A resin in the natural product 
aid.s its action. Elaterin is extracted from elaterium by chloro- 
form and th(m prccifiitated by ether. It ha.s the formula 
It forms colourhjss scales wliich have a bitter taste, 
but ft is highly inadvisable to taste cither this substance or 
elaterium. Its dose is vV’iV grain, and the British pharmacopeia 
contains a useful prejiaration, the Pulvis Elatcrini Gompositus, 
which contains one part of the active principle in forty. 

The action of this drug resemblc.s that of the saline aperients, 
but is much more powerful. It is the most active hydragogue 
purgative known, causing also much depression and violent 
griping. When injected subcutaneously it is inert, as its action 
is entirely dependent upon its admixture with the bile. The 
drug is undoubtedly valuable in cases of dropsy and Bright’s 
disease, and also in cases of cerebral haemorrhage, threatened or 
present. It must not be used except in urgent cases, and must 
invariably be employed with the utmost care, especially if the 
state of the heart be unsatisfactory, 

ELBA (Gr. AWakla ; Lat. Jlva), an island off the W. coast 
of Italy, belonging to the province of Leghorn, from which 
it is 45 m, S., and 7 m. S.W. of Piombino, the nearest point of 
the mainland. Pop. (1901) 25,043 (including Pianosa). It is 
about 19 m. long, 64 ra. broad, and 140 sq. m. in area ; and its 
highest point is 3340 ft, (Monte Capanne). It forms, like Giglio 
and Monte Cristo, part of a sunken mountain range extending 
tow^ards Corsica and Sardinia. 

The oldest rocks of Elba consist of schist and serpentine which 
in the eastern part of the island are overlaid by beds containing 
Silurian and Devonian fossils. The Permian may be represented, 
hut the Trias is absent, and in general the older Palaeozoic rocks 
arc overlaid directly by the Rhaetic and Lias. The Liassic beds 
are often metamorphosed and the limestones contain garnet 
and wollastonite. The next geological formation which is 
represented is the Eocene, consisting of nummulitic limestone, 
sandstone and schist. The Mi<^ene and Pliocene are absent. 
The most remarkable feature in the geology of Elba is the extent 
of the granitic and ophiolitic eruptions of the Tertiary’ period. 
Serpentines, peridotites and diabases are interstratified with the 
Eocene deposits. The granite, which is intruded through the 
Eocene beds, is associated with a pegmatite containing tour 
maline and cassitcrite. The celebrated iron ore of Elba is of 
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Tertiary age and occurs indifferently in all the older rocks. The 
deposits are superficial, resulting from the opening out of veins 
at the surface, and consist chiefly of haematite. These ores were 
worked by the ancients, but so inefficiently that their spoil- 
heaps can be smelted again with profit. This process is now 
gone through on the island itself. The granite was also cjui^.rried 
by the Romans, but is not now much worked. 

Parts of the island are fertile, and the cultivation of vines, 
and the tunny and sardine fishery, also give employment to a part 
of the population. The capital of the island is Portoferraio— 
pop. (190T) 5987— in the centre of the N. coast, enclosed by an 
amphitheatre of lofty mountains, the slopes of which are covered 
with villas and gardens. This is the best harbour, the ancient 
Porttis Arsons, The town was built and fortified by Cosimo I. 
in 1548, who called it Cosmopolis. Above the harbour, between 
the forts Stella and Falcone, is the palace of Napoleon T., and 
4 m. to the S.W. is his villa ; while on the N. slope of Monte 
Capanne is another of his country houses. The other villages 
in the island are Campo nclV Elba, on the S. near the W, end, 
Marciana and Marciana Marina on the N. of the island near the 
W. extremity, Porto Longone, on the E. coast, with picturesque 
Spanish fortifications, constructed in 1602 by Philip III. ; Rio 
deir Elba and Rio Marina, both on the E. side of the island, in 
the mining district. At Le Grotte, between Portoferraio and Rio 
deir Elba, and at Capo Gastello, on the N.E. of the island, are 
ruins of Roman date. 

Elba was famous for its mines in early times, and the smelting 
furnaces gave it its Greek name of kWakLa (“ s(K)t island ’’). 
In Roman times, and until 1900, however, owing to lack of fuel, 
the smelting was done on the mainland. In 453 b.c. Elba was 
devastated by a Syracusan squadron. From the nth to the 
14th century it belonged to Pisa, and in came under the 
dukes of Piombino. In 1548 it was ceded by them to Cosimo I. 
of Florence. In 1596 Porto Longone was taken by Philip III. 
of Spain, and retained until 1709, when it was ceded to Naples. 
In 1802 the island was given to France by the peace of Amiens. 
On Napoleon’s deposition, the island was ceded to him with full 
sovereign rights, and he resided there from the 5th of May 1814 
to the 26th of February 1815. After his fall it was restored 
to Tuscany, and passed with it to Italy in t86o. 

See Sir R. Colt Hoarc, A Tour through the Island of Elba (London, 
1814). 

ELBE (the Albis of the Romans and the Labe of the Czechs), 
a river of Germany, which rises in Bohemia not far from the 
frontiers of Silesia, on the southern side of the Riesengebirge, 
at an altitude of about 4600 ft. Of the numerous small streams 
(Seifen or Flessen as they arc named in the district) whose con- 
fluent waters compose the infant river, the most important are 
the Weisswasser, or White Water, and the Elbseifen, which is 
formed in the same neighbourhood, but at a little lower elevation. 
After plunging down the 140 ft. of the Elbfall, the latter stream 
unites with the steep torrential Weisswasser at Madelstegbaude, 
at an altitude of 2230 ft., and thereafter the united stream of 
the Elbe pursues a southerly course, emerging from the mountain 
glens at Hohenelbe (1495 ft.), and continuing on at a soberer pace 
to Pardubitz, where it turns sharply to the west, and at Kolin 
(730 ft.), some 27 m. farther on, bends gradually towards the 
north-west. A little above Brandeis it picks up the Iser, which, 
like itself, comes down from the Riesengebirge, and at Melnik 
it has its stream more than doubled in volume by the Moldau, 
a river which winds northwards through the heart of Bohemia 
in a sinuous, trough-like channel carved through the plateaux. 
Some miles lower down, at Leitmeritz (433 ft.), the waters of 
the Ell)e are tinted by the reddish Eger, a stream which drains 
the southern slopes of the Erzgebirge. Thus augmented, and 
swollen into a stream 140 yds. wide, the Elbe carves a path 
through the basaltic mass of the Mittelgehirge, churning its 
way through a deep, narrow rocky gorge. Then the river winds 
through the fantastically sculptured sandstone mountains of the 
Saxon Switzerland,” washing successively the feet of the lofty 
Lilienstcin (932 ft. above the Elbe), the scene of one of Frederick 
the Great’s military exploits in the Seven Years’ War, Konigstein 


(797 ft. above the Elbe), where in times of war Saxony has more 
tliiin once stored her national purse for security, and the pinnacled 
rocky wall of the Bastei, towering 650 ft. above the surface of 
the stream. Shortly after crossing the Bohemian-Saxon frontier, 
and whilst still struggling through the sandstone defiles, the 
stream assumes a north-westerly direction, which on the whole 
it preser\'es right away to the North Sea. At Pirna the Elbe 
leaves behind it the stress and turmoil of the Saxon Switzerland, 
rolls through Dresden, with its noble river terraces, and finally, 
l)eyonci Meissen, enters on its long journey across the North 
German plain, touching Torgau, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, 
VV’ittcnberge, Haml)urg, Marburg and Altona on the way, an(i 
gathering into itself the waters of the Mulde and Saale from the 
left, and those of the Schwarze Klster, Havel and Elde from the 
right. Eight miles above Hamburg the stream divides into the 
Nordcr (or Hamburg) Elbe and the Sudor (or Harburg) Elbe, 
which are linked together by several cross-channels, and embrace 
in their arms the large island of Wilhelmsburg and some smaller 
ones. But by the time the river reaches Blankcnesc, 7 m. l>elow 
Hamburg, all these anastomosing branches have been reunited, 
and the Elbe, with a width of 4 to 9 m. Ix^tween bank and bank, 
travels on between the green marshes of Holstein and Hanover 
until it Incomes merged in the North Sea off Cuxhavcn. At 
Kolin the width is about 100 ft., at the mouth of the Moldau 
about 300, at Dresden 960, and at Magdeburg over 1000. From 
Dresden to the sea the river has a total fall of only 280 ft., although 
the distance is about 430 m. For the 75 m. lx*tween Hamburg 
and the sea the fall is only 3J ft. One consequence of this is that 
the l)ed of the river just below Hamburg is obstructed by a bar, 
and still lower down is choked with sandlmnks, so that navigation 
is confined to a relatively narrow channel down the middle of 
the stream. But unremitting efforts have been made to maintain 
a sufficient fairway up to Hamburg (</.v.). The tide advances 
as far as Geesthacht, a little more than 100 m. from the sea. 
The river is navigable as far as Melnik, that is, the confluence of 
the Moldau, a distance of 525 m., of which 67 arc in Bohemia. 
Its total length is 725 m.,of which 190 are in Bohemia, 77 in the 
kingdom of Saxony, and 350 in Prussia, the remaining 108 l^ing 
in Hamburg and other states of Germany. The area of the drain- 
age basin is estimated at 56,000 sq. m. 

Navigation , — Since 1842, but more especially since 1871, im- 
provements have been made in the navigability of the Elbe by 
all the states which border upon its banks. As a result of these 
labours there is now in the Bohemian portion of the river a 
minimum depth of 2 ft. 8 in., whilst from the Bohemian frontier 
down to Miigdeburg the minimum depth is 3 ft., and from 
Magdeburg to Hamburg, 3 ft. 10 in. In 1896 and 1897 Prussia 
and Hamburg signed covenants whereby two channels are to b(» 
kept open to a depth of 9} ft., a width of 656 ft., and a length 
.S.S® yds. between Bunthaus and Ortkathen, just above the 
bifurcation of the Norder Elbe and the Siider Elbe. In 1869 the 
maximum burden of the vessels which were able to ply on the 
upper Elbe was 250 tons ; but in 1899 it was increased to 800 tons. 
The large towns through which the river flows have vied with one 
another in building harbours, providing shipping accommodation, 
and furnishing other facilities for the efficient navigation of the 
Elbe. In this respect the greatest efforts have naturally lx?cn 
made by Hamburg; but Magdeburg, Dresden, Meissen, Rie.sa, 
Tctschen, Aussig and other places have all done their relative 
shares, Magdeburg, for instance, providing a commercial 
harbour and a winter harbour. In spite, however, of all that has 
been done, the Elbe remains subject to serious inundations at 
periodic intervals. Among the worst floods were those of the 
years 1774, 1799, 1815, 1830, 1845, 1862, 1890 and 1909, The 
growth of traffic up and down the Elbe has of late years become 
very considerable. A towing chain, laid in the bed of the river, 
extends from Hamburg to Aussig, and by this means, as by 
paddle-tug haulage, large barges are brought from the port of 
Hamburg into the heart of Bohemia. The fleet of steamers and 
barges navigating the Elbe is in point of fact greater than f)n 
any other German river. In addition to goods thus conveyed, 
enormous quantities of timber are floated down the Elbe ; the 
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weight of the rafts passing the station of Schandau on tlie Saxon 
Bohemian frontier amounting in 1901 to 333,000 tons. 

A vast amount of traffic is directed to Berlin, by means of the 
Havel-Sprcc system of canals, to the Thuringian states and the 
Prussian province of Saxony, to the kingdom of Saxony and 
Bohemia, and to the various riverine states and provinces of the 
lower and middle Kibe, The passenger traffic, which is in the 
hands of the Sachsisch-Bohmischc Dampfschifffahrtsgesellschaft 
is limited to Bohemia and Saxony, steamers plying up and down 
the stream from Dresden to Melnik, occasionally continuing the 
journey up the Moldau to Prague, and down the river as far as 
Riesa, near the northern frontier of Saxony, and on the average 

million passengers are conveyed. 

In 1877-1879, and again in 1888-1895, some 100 m. of canal 
were dug, 5 to 6 J ft. deep and of various widths, for the purpose of 
connecting the Elbe, through the Havel and the Spree, with the 
system of the Oder. The most noteworthy of tiiese comiexions 
are the Elbe Canal (14I m. long), tlie Reek Canal (9^ m.), the 
Riidersdorfer Gewasser ( 1 1 J m.), the Rheinsberger C,anal ( 1 1 .1 m.), 
and the Sacrow-Paretzer Canal (lo m.), besides which the Spree 
haii Ixien canalized for a distance of 28 m., and the Elbe for a 
distance of 70 m. Since 1896 great improvements have been 
made in the Moldau and the Bohemian Elbe, with the view of 
facilitating communication between Prague and the middle of 
Bohemia generally on the one hand, and the middle and lower 
reaches of the Elbe on the other. In the year named a special 
commission was appointed for the regulation of the Moldau and 
Elbe between Prague and Aussig, at a cost estimated at about 
£1,000,000, of which sum two-thirds were to be borne by the 
Austrian empire and one-third by the kingdom of Bohemia. 
The r^ulation is effected by locks and movable dams, the latter 
so designed tliat in times of flood or frost they can be dropped flat 
on the bottom of the river. In 1901 the Austrian government laid 
before the Reichsrat a canal liill, with proposals for works 
estimated to take twenty years to complete, and including the 
construction of a canal between the Oder, starting at Prerau, and 
the upper Elbe at Pardiibitz, and for the canalization of the Elbe 
from Pardubitz to Melnik (see Austria: Wa/^oays), In 1900 
Lubeck was put into direct communication with the Elbe at 
Lauenburg by the opening of the Elbe-l'rave Canid, 42 m. in 
length, and constructed at a cost of £1,177,700,0! which the state 
of Lubeck contributed £802,700, and the kingdom of Prussia 
£375,000. The canal has been made 72 ft. wide at the bottom, 
105 to 126 ft. wide at the top, has a minimum depth of 8^ ft., and 
is equipjied with seven locks, each 262^ ft. long and 39I It. wide. 
It is thus able to accommodate vessels up to 800 tons burden ; 
and the passage from Lubeck to Lauenburg occupies 18 to 21 
hours. In the first year of its being open (June 1900 to June 
1901) a total of 115,000 tons passed tJirough the canal. ^ A 
gigantic project has also been put forward for providing water 
communication between the Rhine and the Elbe, and so with the 
Oder, through the heart of (rermany. This scheme is known as 
the Midland (!anal. Another canal has been projected for con- 
necting Kiel with the Elbe by means of a canid trained through 
the Plon Lakes. 

The Elbe is crossed by numerous bridges, ns at 
Koniggrlitz, Pardubitz, Kolin, Leitmeritz, Tetseben, ScJiandau, 
Pima, Dresden, Meissen, Torgau, Wittenberg, Kosslau, Barby, 
Magdeburg, Rallienow, Wittenlierge, Domitz, Lauenburg, and 
Hamburg and Harburg. At all these places there are railway 
bridges, and nowrjy all, but more especially those in Bohemia, 
Saxony and the middle course of the river — these last on the main 
lines between Berlin and the west and south-west of the empire — 
possess a greater or less strategic value. At Leitmeritz there is an 
iron trellis^ 4 ^ridge, 600 yds. long. Dresden has four bridges, wid 
there is fk bridge at Loschwitz, alxiut 3 m. above the city. 
Meissen ba#t^trailway bridge, in addition to an old road bridge. 
Magdeburg is one the most important railway centres in 
northern Germany ; and the Elbe, besides being bridged— it 
divides there into three arms— severd times for vehicular traffic, 

^ Sec Der Bau des FAbe-Travi Canals und seine Vorgeschichte 
(Lubeck, 1900). 


is also spanned by two fine railway bridges. At both Hamburg 
and Plarburg, again, there are handsome railway bridges, the one 
(1868-1873 and 1894) crossing the northern Elbe, and the other 
(1900) the southern Elbe ; and the former arm is also crossed by a 
fine triple-arched bridge (1888) for vehicular traffic. 

Fish , — The river is well stocked with fish, both salt-water and 
fresh-water species being found in its waters, and .several varieties 
of fresh-water fish in its tributaries. The kinds of greatest 
economic value are sturgeon, shad, salmon, lampreys, eels, pike 
and whiting. 

Tolls , — In the days of the old German empire no fewer than 
thirty-five different tolls were levied between Melnik and Ham- 
burg, to say nothing of the special dues and privileged exactions of 
various riparian owners and political authorities. After these had 
been de facto, though not de jure, in abeyance during the period of 
the Napoleonic wars, a commi.ssi(m of the various Elbe states met 
and drew up a scheme for their regulation, and the scheme, 
embodied in the Elbe Navigation Acts, came into force in 1822. 
By this a definite number of tolls, at fixed rates, was substituted 
for the often arbitrary tolls which had been exacted previously. 
Still further relief was afforded in 1844 and in 1850, on the latter 
occasion by the abolition of all tolls tx^tween Melnik and the 
Saxon frontier. But the number of tolls was only reduced to one, 
levied at Wittenberge, in 1863, about one year after Hanover was 
induced to give up tlie Stade or Brunsbuttcl toll in return lor a 
compensation of 2,857,340 thalers. Finally, in 1870, 1,000,000 
thalers were paid to Mecklenburg and 85,000 thalers to Anhalt, 
which thereupon abandoned all claims to levy tolls upon the 
Elbe shipping, and thus navigation on the river became at last 
entirely free. 

History , — The Elbe cannot rival the Rhine in the picturesque- 
ness of the scenery it travels through, nor in the glamour which 
its romantic and legendary associations exercise over the imagi- 
nation. But it possesses much to charm the eye in the deep 
glens of the Riesengebirge, amid which its sources spring, and 
in the bizarre r(K:k-carving of the Saxon Switzerland, it has 
been indirectly or directly associated with many stirring events 
in the history of the German peoples. In its lower course, what- 
ever is worthy of record clusters round the historical vicissitudes 
of Hamburg — its early prominence as a inissionaiy centre 
( Ansgar) and as a bulwark against Slav and marauding N orthman, 
its commercial prosperity as a leading member of tlie Hanseatic 
League, and its sufferings during lire Napoleonic wars, especially 
at the hands of the ruthless Davout. The bridge over tlie river 
at Dessau recalls the hot jissaults of the condotiitre Ernst von 
Mansfeld in April 1626, and his repulse by the crafty generalship 
of Wallenstein. But tliree years later this im|>erious leader was 
checked by the heroic resistance of the “ Maiden fortress of 
Magdeburg ; though two years later still she lost her reputation, 
and suffered unspeakable horrors at the hands qt Tilly's law- 
less and unlicensed soldiery. Miihlberg, just outside the Saxon 
frontier, is the place where Ciiarles V, asserted his imperial 
authority over the Protestant elector of Saxony, John Frederick, 
the Magnanimous or Unfortunate, in 1547. Dresden, Aussig 
and Leitmeritz are all reminiscent of tlie fierce battles of the 
Hussite wars, and the last named of the Thirty Years' War. 
But the chief historicaJ associations of th(‘ upper {i,e, the Srxon 
and Bohemian) Elbe arc those which belor^ to the Seven Years* 
War, and the struggle of the great Frederick of Prussia against 
the power of Austria and her allies. At Pirna (and J.iHenstein) in 
1756 he caught the entire Saxon army in his .fowler’s net, after 
driving back at Lolxisitz the Austrian forces which were hasten- 
ing to their assistance ; but only nine months later he lost his 
reputation for “ invincibility ” by his crusliing defeat at Kolin, 
where the great highw^ay from Vienna to Dresden crosses the 
Elbe. Not many miles distant, higher up the stream, another 
decisive battle was fought between the same national antagon- 
ists, but with a contrary result, on the memorable 3rd of July 
1S66. 

Sec M. Buchheister, Die Elbe u, der Hafen von Hamburg/’ 
in Mitteil, d, Geo^, Uesellech, in Hamburg (1899)* vol xv. pp. 131- 
188: V. Kura, ‘’Die kiinstlichen Waascrstraatien dee deutschen 
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Reichs," in Oiog, Zeiischrift (1898), pp. 601^617; and (tho official) 
Der Elbstrom (1900) ; B. Weissenborn, Die ElhzotU und Elhatapel- 
pldtxe im Mittelalter (Halle. 1900); Daniel, Deutschland ; ancl A. 
Supan, Wass 0 fstrasscn und Binnznschifffahrt (Berlin, 1902). 

ELBERFELD, a manufacturing town of Germany, in the 
Prussian Rhine province, on the Wupper. and immediately west 
of and contiguous to Barmen {q.vX Pop. (1816) 21,710 ; (1840) 
31,514; (1885) 109,218; (1905) 167,382. Elbcrfeld-Barmen, 
although administratively separate, practically form a single 
whole. It winds, a continuous strip of houses and factories, 
for 9 m. along the deep valley, on both banks of the Wupper, 
which is crossed by numerous bridges, the engirdling hills 
crowned with woods. Local intercommunication is provided 
by an electric tramway line and a novel hanging railway — on 
the l^r^en mono-rail system— suspended over the bed of the 
river, with frequent stations. In the centre of the town arc a 
number of irregular and narrow streets, and the river, polluted 
by the refuse of dye-works and factories, constitutes a constant 
eyesore. Yet within recent years great alterations have been 
effected ; in the newer quarters are several handsome streets 
and public buildings ; in the centre many insanitary dwelli^s 
have been swept away, and their place occupied by imposing 
blocks of shops and business premises, and a magnificent new 
town-hall, erected in a dominant position. Among the most 
recent improvements must be mentioned the Brausenwerther 
Platz, flanked by the theatre, the public baths, and the railway 
station and administrative offices. There are eleven Evangclicd 
and five Roman Catholic churches (noticeable among the latter 
the Suitbertuskirche), a synagogue, and chapels of various other 
sects. Among other public buildings may be enumerated the 
civic hall, the law courts and the old town-hall. 

The town is particularly rich in educational, industrial, philan- 
thropic and religious institutions. The schools include the 
Gymnasium (founded in 1592 by the Protestant community 
as a Latin school), the Rcalgymnasium (founded in 1830, for 
“ modern '' subjects and Latin), the Oberrcalschulc and Rcal- 
schule (founded 1893, the latter wholly modern *'), two girls’ 
high .schools, a girls* middle-class school, a large number of 
popular schools, a meclianics* and polytechnic school, a school 
of mechanics, an industrial drawing school, a commercial school, 
and a school for the deaf and dumb. Tliere are also a theatre, 
an institute of music, a library, a museum, a zoological garden, 
and numerous scientific societies. The town is the seat of the 
Berg Bible Society. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Protestant, with a strong tendency towards Pietism ; but the 
Roman Catholics number upwards of 40,000, forming about 
one-fourth of the total population. The industries of Elberfeld 
are on a scale of great magnitude. It is the chief centre in 
Germany of the cotton, wool, silk and velvet manufactures, and ; 
of upholstery, drapery and haberdashery of all dcscrijjtions, of 
printed calicoes, of Turkey -red and other dyes, and of fine 
chemicals. Leather and rubber goods, gold, silver and aluminium 
wares, machinery, wall-paper, and stained glass are also among 
other of its staple products. Commerce is lively and the exports 
to foreign countries are very considerable. The railway system , 
is well de\'iscd to meet the requirements of its rapidly increasing 
trade. Two main lines of railway traverse the valley ; that on 
tlie south is the main line from Ai.x-la-Chapdle, Cologne and 
Diisseldorf to central Germany and Berlin, that on the north 
feeds the important towns of the Ruhr valley. 

The surroundings of Elberfeld are attractive, and public 
grounds and walks have been recently opened on the hills around 
with results eminently beneficial to the health of the population. 

In the i2th centuiy the site of Elberfeld was occupied by the 
castle of the lords of Elverfeld, feudatories of the archbishops of 
Cologne. The fief passed later into the possession of the counts 
of Berg. The industrial development of the place started with 
a colony of bleachers, attracted by the clear waters of the Wupper, 
who in 1532 were granted the exclusive privilege of bleaching 
yam. It was not, however, until i6io that Elberfeld was raised 
to the status of a town, and in 1640 was surrounded with wails. 
In 1760 the manufacture of sUk was mUoduced,and dyeing with 


Turkey-ml in 1780 ; but it was not till the end of the century 
that its indiistriCwS dovcloped into importance under the influence 
of Napoleon’s continental system, which barred out British 
competition. In 1815 Elberfeld was assigned by the congress 
of \ienna, with the grand-duchy of Berg, to Prussia, and its 
prosperity rapidly developed under the Prussian Zollverein. 

See Contelle, Elberfeld, topogfahhisch-stnlistisehr Darstcllmin (Klbcr- 
fcld, 1853) ; Schell, Gcschkhte der Stadt Elberfeld (1 000) ; A. Shadwell, 
ludustrial Efficiency (l.ondon, iyo6); aiul Jonlo, EUhrerdurch Elbcr^ 
fclil und seme Vm^ebung (1902). 

ELBEUF, a town of northern France in the department of 
Scine-Inferieiire, 14 m. S.S.VV*. of Rouen by the western railway. 
Pop. (1906) 17,800. Klbcuf, a town of wide, dean streets, with 
handsome houses and factories, stands on the left bank of the 
Seine nt the foot of hills over which extends the forest of KIbeuf, 
A tribunal and chamber of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, 
a lycec, a branch of the Bank of France, a school of industry, 
a school of cloth manufacture and a museum of natural history 
arc among its institutions. The churches of St Etienne and St 
Jean, both of the Renaissance periotl with later additions, 
preserve stained glass of the 16th century. The hotel-de-ville 
and the Cerclc dii Commerce are the chief modern buildings. 
The town with its suburbs, Orival, Caudeber-kVs-EIbeuf, St 
Aubin and St Pierre, is one of the principal and most ancient 
scats of the woollen manufacture in France ; more than half the 
inhabitants are directly maintained by the staple industry and 
numbers more by the auxiliary crafts. As a river-port it has a 
brisk trade in the produce of the surrounding district as well as in 
the raw materials of its manufactures, es|)ecially in wool from 
La Plata, Australia und Germany. Two l)riclgcs, one of them a 
suspension-bridge, communicate with .St Aul)in on the opposite 
bank of the Seine, and steamboats ply regularly to Rouen. 

Elbeuf was, in the 13th century, tlic centre of an im- 
portant fief held by the house of Harcourt, but its previous 
history goes back at least to the early years of the Norman 
occupation, when it appears under the name of Ilolhdmf. It 
passed into the hands of the houses of Rieux and l.orraine, and 
was raised to the rank of a duchy in the peerage of France by 
Henry III. in favour of Charles of Lorraine (d. 1605), grandson 
of Quude, duke of Guise, master of th(‘ hounds and master of 
the horse of France. The hist duke of Elbeuf was Charles Eugdne 
of Lorraine, prince de Lambesc, who distinguished himself in 
1789 by his energy in repressing risings of the people at Paris. 
He fought in the army of the Bourbons, and Inter in the service 
of Austria, and died in 1825. 

ELBING, a seaport town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, 49 m. by rail E.S E. of Danzig, on the Elbing, a small 
river which flows into the Frischc Haff about 5 m. from the 
town, and is united with the Nogat or eastern arm of the Vistula 
by means of the Kraflohl canal. Pop. (1905) 55,627. By the 
Elbing-Obcrltindischcr canal, 110 m. long, constructed in 1845- 
1860, Lakes Geserich and IJrewcnz arc connected with l.ake 
Drausen, and consequently with the port of Elbing. The old 
town was formerly surrounded by fortifications, but (A these only 
a few fragments remain. There arc several diurchcs, among 
them the Marienkirchc (dating from the 15th century and restored 
in 1887), a classical school (Gymnasium) founded in 1536, a 
modern school (Realschule), a public library of over 28,000 
volumes, and several charitable institutions. The town-hall 
(1894) contains a historical mu.seum. 

Elbing is a place of rapidly growing industries. At the great 
Schichau iron-works, which employ thousands of workmen, are 
built most of the torpedo-boats and destroyers for tfio German 
Heavy, as well as larger craft, locomotives and machinery. In 
addition to this there are at Elbing important iron foundries, and 
manufactories of machinery, cigars, lacquer and metal ware, flax 
and hemp yam, cotton, linen, organs, 'fhere is a considerable 
trade also in agricultural produce. 

The origin of Elbing was a colony of traders from Liibcck and 
Bremen, which established itself under the protection of a castle 
of the Teutonic Knights, built in 1237. In 1 246 the town acquired 
Liibeck rights," i.c, the full autonomy conceded by the charter 
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of the emperor Frederick II. in 1226 (sec T.{Jbeck), and it was 
early admitted to the Hanseatic League. Tn 1454 the town 
repudiated the ovcrlordship of the Teutonic Order, and placed 
itself under the protection of the king of Poland, becoming the 
scat of a Polish voivode. From this event dates a decline in its 
prosperity, a decline hastened by the wars of the early i8th 
century. In 1698, and again in 1703, it was seized by the elector 
of Brandenburg as security for a debt due to him by the 
Polish king. It was taken and held to ransom by Charles XII. of 
Sweden, and in 1710 was captured by the Russians. In 1772, 
when it fell to Prussia through the first partition of Poland, it was 
utterly decayed. 

Sec Fuchs, Gcavh. Stadt Elbing (Hll)iiig, 1818-1852) ; Rhode, 
Dcr Elbingcr Kreis in topographischrr^ historischcr, und sfatistischcr 
Hinsicht (Danzig, 1871) ; Wcrnick, Klbing (Elbing, 1888). 

ELBOW, in anatomy, the articulation of the humerus^ the hone 
of the upper arm, and the tdna and radius^ the bones of the fore- 
arm (see Joints), The word is thus applied to things which arc 
like this joint in .shape, such as a .sharp bend of a stream or river, 
an angle in a tube, &c. The word is derived from the 0 . Eng. 
elnhoga, a combination of ehtj the forearm, and hoga, a bow or 
bend. This combination is common to many Teutonic languages, 
cf. Ger. Ellhogen, Eln still survives in the name of a linear 
measure, the ell,” and is derived from the O, Teut. alinay 
cognate with Lat. ulna and Gr, utkanj, the forearm. The use of 
the arm as a measure of length is illustrated by the uses of ulna, 
in Latin, cubit, and fathom. 

ELBURZ, or Alburz (from 0 . Pers. Hara-here-zaiii, the 
“ High Mountain ”), a great chain of mountains in northern 
Persia, separating the Caspian dejiression from the Persian 
highlands, and extending without any break for 650 m.^from the 
western shore of the Caspian Sea to north-eastern Khorasan. 
According to the direction, or strike, (>f its principal ranges the 
Elburz may be divided into three sections : the first 120 m. in 
length with a direction nearly N, to S., the second 240 m. in length 
with a direction N.W. to S.E., and the third 290 m. in length strik- 
ing S.W. to N.E. The first section, which is connected with the 
system of the Caucasus, and begins west of Lenkoran in 39® N. and 
45° PL, is known as the Talish range and has several peaks 9000 to 

10.000 ft, in height. It runs almost parallel to the western shore 
of the Caspian, and west of Astara is only lo or 12 m. distant from 
the sea. At the point west of Resht, where the direction of the 
principal range changes to one of N.W. to S.E., the second section 
of the Elburz begins, and extends from there to beyond Mount 
Demavend, east of Telieran. South of Resht this section is broken 
through at almost a right angle by the Safid Rud (White river), and 
along it runs the principal commercial road between the Caspian 
and inner Persia, Resht-Kazvin-Teheran. The Elburz then 
splits into three principal ranges running parallel to one another 
and connected at many places by secondary ranges and spurs. 
Many |>eaks of the ranges in this section have an altitude of 

11.000 to 15,000 ft., and the elevation of the passes leading over 
the ranges varies between 7000 and 10,000 ft. The highest peaks 
are situated in the still unexplored district of Talikan, N.W. of 
Teheran, and thcncc eastwards to beyond Mount Demavend. 
The part of the Elburz immediately north of Teheran is knowm as 
the Kuh i Shimran (mountain of Shimran, from the name of the 
Shimran district on its southern slopes) and culminates in the 
Sar i Tochal (12,600 ft.). Beyond it, and between the border of 
Talikan in the N.W. and Mount Demavend in the N.E,, are the 
ranges Azadbur, Kasil, Kachang, Kendevan, Shahzad, Varzeh, 
Dcrbend i Sar and others, with elevations of 12,000 to 13,500 ft., 
while Demavend towers above them all with its altitude of 
19,400 ft. The eastern foot of Demavend is washed by the river 
Herhaz (called Lar river in its upper course), which there breaks 
through the Elburz in a S.-N. direction in its course to the Caspian, 
past the city of Amol. The third section of the Elburz, with its 
principal ranges striking S.W. to N.E., has a length of about 290 
m.,and ends some distance beyond Bujnurd in northern Khora- 
san, where it joins the Ala pagh r^e, which has a direction to 
the S.E., and, continuing with various appellations to northern 
Afghanistan, unites with the Paropamisus. For about two- 


thirds of its length — from its beginning to Khush Yailak— the 
third section consists of three principal ranges connected by 
lateral ranges and spurs. It also has many peaks over j 0,000 ft. 
in height, and the Nizva mountain on the southern border of the 
unexplored district of Hazarjirih, north of Semnan, and the 
Shahkuh, between Shahrud and Astarabad, have an elevation 
exceeding 13,000 ft. Beyond Khush Yailak (meaning “ pleasant 
summer quarters”), with an elevation of 10,000 ft., are the 
Kuh i Buhar (8000) and Kuh i Suluk (8000), which latter joins 
the Ala Dagh (t 1,000). 

The northern slopes of the Elburz and the lowlands which lie 
between them and the Caspian, and together form the provinces of 
Gilan, Mazandaran and Astarabad, arc covered with dense forest 
and traversed by hundreds (Persian writers say 1362) of perennial 
rivers and streams. The breadth of the lowlands betw'een the 
foot of the hills and the sea is from 2 to 25 m., the greatest lireadth 
being in the meridian of Resht in Gilan, and in the districts of 
Amol, Sari and Barfurush in Mazandaran. The inner slopes and 
ranges of the Elburz south of the prin(?ipal watershed, generally 
the central one of the three principal ranges which are outside of 
the fertilizing influence of the moisture brought from the sea. 
have little or no natural vegetation, and those farthest south are, 
excepting a few stunted cypresses, completely arid and bare. 

” North of the principal watershed forest trees and general 
verdure refresh the eye. Gurgling water, strips of sward and tall 
forest trees, backed l)y green hills, make a scene compl<‘tely un- 
like the usual monotony of Persian landscape. The forest sec'nerv 
much re.sembles that of England, with fine oaks and greensward. 
South of the w'atershed the whole aspect of the landscape is as 
hideous and disappointing as scenery in Afghanistan. Ridge after 
ridge of bare hill and curtain behind curtain of serrated mountain, 
certainly sometimes of charming greys and blues, but still all bare 
and naked, rugged and arid ” (Reresford Lovett, Proc, RXkS,, 
Feb. 1883). 

The higher ranges of the Elburz are snow-capped for the 
greater part of the year, and some, which arc not exposed to the 
refracted heat from the arid districts of inner Persia, are rarely 
without snow. Water is plentiful in the Elburz, and situated in 
well -watered valleys and gorges are innumerable flourishing 
villages, embosomed in gardens and orchards, with extensive 
cultivated fields and meadows, and at higher altitudes .small 
plateaus, under snow' until March or April, afford cool camping 
grounds to the nomads of the plains, and luxuriant grazing to 
their sheep and cattle during the summer. (A. ll.-S.) 

ELCHE, a town of eastern Spain, in the province of Alicante, 
on the river Vinalapo. Pop. (1900) 27,308. Elche is the meeting- 
place of three railways, from Novelda, Alicante and Murcia. 
Jt contains no building of high architectural merit, except, 
perhaps, the collegiate church of Santa Maria, with its lofty 
blue- tiled dome and fine w'est doorway. But the costume and 
physiognomy of the inhabitants, the narrow streets and flat- 
roofed, whitewashed houses, and more than all, the thousands 
of palm-trees in its gardens and fields, give the place a strikingly 
Oriental aspect, and render it unique among the cities of Spain. 
The cultivation of the palm is indeed the principal occupation ; 
and though the dates are inferior to those of the Barbary States, 
upwards of 22,500 tons arc annually exported. The blanched 
fronds are also sold in large quantities for the processions of 
Palm Sunday, and after they have received the blc.ssing of the 
priest they arc regarded throughout Spain as certain defences 
against lightning. Other thriving local industries include the 
nmnufacture of oil, soap, flour, leather, alcohol and esparto 
grass rugs. The harbour of Elche is Santa Pola (pop. 4100), 
situated 6 m.E.S.E.,w'here the Vinalapo enters the Mediterranean, 
after forming the w'idc lagoon knowm as the Albufera de Elche. 

Elche is usually identified witli the Iberian Helike, afterwards 
the Roman colony of Hid or Illid. From the 8th centur\^ to 
the 13th it W'as held by the Moors, who finally failed to recapture 
it from the Spaniards in 1332. 

ELCHINGEN, a village of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
not far from the Danube, 5 m. N.E. from Ulm. Here, on the 
14th of October 1805, the Austrians under T^audon were 
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defeated by the French under Ney, who by taking the bridge 
decided the day and gained for himself the title of duke of 
Pllchingen. 

ELDAD BEN MA^LL also surnamed had-Dani, Abu-Dani, 
David-had-Dani, or the Danite, Jewish traveller, was the sup- 
posed author of a Jewish travel-narrative of the 9th century 
A.P., wJiich enjoyed great authority in the middle ^es, especially 
on the question of the Lost Ten Tribes. Eldad first set out to 
visit his Hebrew brethren in Africa and Asia. His vessel was 
wrecked, and he fell into the hands of cannibals ; but he was 
saved by his leanness, and by the opportune invasion of a neigh- 
bouring tribe. After spending four years with his new captors, 
he was ransomed by a fellow-countryman, a merchant of the 
tribe of Issachar. He then (according to his highly fabulous 
narrative) visited the territory of Issachar, in the mountains 
of Media and Persia ; he also describes the abodes of Zabulon, 
on the ** other side of the Paran Mountains, extending to 
Armenia and the Euphrates ; of Reuben, on another side of the 
same mountains ; of Ephraim and Half Manassch, in Aralua, 
not far from Mecca ; and of Simeon and the other Half of 
Manassch, in Chorazin, six months’ jounicy from Jerusalem. 
Dan, he declares, sooner than join in Jeroboam's scheme of an 
Israelite war against Judah, had migrated to Cush, and finally, 
with the help of Naphthali, Asher and Gad, had founded an 
independent Jewish kingdom in the (rold Land of JIavila, beyond 
Abyssinia. The tribe of Levi had also been miraculously guided, 
from near Babylon, to Havila, where they wen? enclosed and 
protected by the mystic river Sambalion or Sabbation, which 
on the Sabbath, tliough calm, was v(‘iled in impenetrable mist, 
while on other days it ran with a fierce untravcrsal)le current of 
stones and sand. 

Apart from these tales, w'e have the genuine Eldad, a celel)ratt;d 
Jewish traveller and philologist ; who flourished c, a.d. 830- 8(;o ; 
to whom the *v’ork above noticed is ascribed ; who was a native 
either of S. Arabia, Palestine or Media ; w'ho journeyed in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, North Africa, and Spain ; who spent several 
years at Kairawan in Tunis ; who died on a visit to Cordova, 
and whose authority, as to the lost tribes, is supported by a 
great Hebrew dcKtor of his own time, Zeinab Gaon, the rector 
of the Academy at Sura (a.d. 889-898). It is possil>lc that a 
certain relationshij) exists (as suggested by Epstein and supported 
by D. H. Miillcr) between tlic famous apocryphal Letter oj 
Pf ester John (of c. A.n. 1165) and the narrative of Eldad ; but 
the afllnity is not close. Eldad is quoted as an authority on 
linguistic difficulties by the leading medieval Jewish grammarians 
and lexicographers. 

The work fi‘Crih/d to Eldad is in Hebrew, divided into six chapters, 
probiblv abbreviated from the original text. The first edition 
appeared at Mantua al)Out 1480; tin; second at Constantinople in 
1516 ; this was reprinted at Venice in 1544 and ibo^, and at Jessni^ ' 
in 1722. A Latin version bvGilb. Genebrard was published at Paris i 
in 1563^ under the title of Eldad Daniits , , , de Judach clansis 
cvvnmqttcin Aethiopia . . . and was afterwards incorporated 

in the translator's Chronologia Hebraeovum of 1584 ; a Gcnnan ver- 
sion appeared at Prague in 1605, ^^^d another at Jessnila in 1723. 
In 1838 E. Carmoly edited and translated a fuller recension which 
he had found in a MS. from the library of Eliezer Ben Hasan, for- 
warded to him by David Zabach of Morocco (sec Relation d' Eldad le 
Danite y Paris, 1838), Both forms are jiriiited by Dr JelUnek in his 
Rct-ha-Midrascht\o\^. ii. p. 102, and iii. p. 6, &c. (Leipzig, 1853- 
1855). See also Bartolocci, Bibliotheca magna Rabhinica^ i. 101-130 ; 
Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica^ i. 30, See. ; Hirsch Graetz, Gesckichte der^ 
Uiden (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1895), v. 239-244; Rossi, Dieionavio degli 
Ehrei ; Stcinschneidcr, Cat. librorum Hebraeorum in bibliotheca 
Bodleiana^ coLs. 923-9^ ; Kitta’s Biblical Cyclopaedia (3rd edition, 
$ub nomine) ; Abr. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani (Pressburg, 1891) ; 
D. H. Muller, “ Die Recensionen und Versionen des Eldad had-Dani," 
in Denkschfiften d, Wiemr A had. (Phil. -Hist. Cl.), vol. xli. (1892), 
pp. 1-80. 

ELDER (Gr. Tr/xo-^Svrepo?), the name given at different times 
to a ruler or officer in certain political and ecclesiastical systems 
of government, 

1. The office of elder is in its origin political and is a relic of 
the old patriarchal system. The unit of primitive society is 
always the family ; the only tie that binds men together is that 
of kinship. ** The eldest male parent/’ to quote Sir Heniy 


Maine,' “ is absolutely supreme in his household. His dominion 
extends to life and death and is as unqualified over his children 
and their houses as over his slaves.’’ The tribe, which is a later 
development, is always an aggregate of families or clans, not a 
collection of individuals. " The union of several clans for common 
political action," as Robertson Smith says, " was produced by 
the pressure of practical necessity, and id ways Umded towards 
dissolution wlicn this practical pressure was withdrawn. The 
only organization for common action was that the leading men 
of the clans consulted together in time of need, und their influence 
led the masses with them. Out of these conferences arose the 
senates of ciders found in the ancient stJites of Semitic and Aryan 
antkjuity alike.” W ith the development of civilization there 
came a time when age ceased to be an indispensable condition 
of leadership. The old title was, however, generally retained, 
r.g. the ycpoi'Tcs so often mentioned in Homer, the yepamria of 
the Dorian states, the senutus and the patres cnnscripti of Rome, 
the sheikh or elder of Arabia , tlu? alderman of an English Iwrougli, 
the seigneur (Lat. senior) of feudal France. 

2. It was through the inllucmco of Judaism that the originally 

political office of elder passed over into the Christian (.‘Jiun^h 
and became ecclesiastical. The Israelites inlierited the office 
from their Semitic ancestors (just as did the Moabites and the 
Midianites, of whose elders we read in Numbers xxii. 7), and tnu'c.s 
of it arc found throughout their history. Mention i.s made in 
Judges viii. 14 of the ciders of Succoth whom " Gideon taught 
with thorns of the wilderness and with briers.” It was to tlu; 
elders of Israel in Egypt that Most's communicated the plan of 
Yahweh for the redemption of the peoffle (Exodus iii. 16). 
During the sojourn in the wilderness tlie elders w(;re the inter- 
mediaries Ix^tween Moses and the [x^oph?, and it was out of the 
ranks of these elders that Moses chose a council of seventy ” to 
Ixtar with him the burden of the people” (Numbers xi. 16), 
'J'he elders were the governors of the f)(!()f)ie and the administrators 
of justice. There are fre(juent references to their work in the 
latter capacity in th(5 book of Deuteronomy, esj)ecially in 
relation to the following crimes— the disobedience of sons; 
slander against a wife ; tlie refusal of levirate marriage ; man- 
slaughter ; and blood-revenge. Their powc.Ts we.re gradually 
curUiiled by (n) the development of the monarchy, to which of 
course they were in subjection, and which bix-amc the court of 
appeal in rjiiestions of law ; (b) the appointment of spertial 

judges, probably chosen from amongst tlie cldfTs themselves, 
though their appointment meant th(? loss of firivilege to the 
general body ; (e) the rise of the pricjstly orders, whicli usurped 
many of the prerogatives that originally b(!longed to the elders. 
But in spite of the rise of new authorities, the elders still retained 
a large amount of influence. We hear of them frequently in the 
Persian, Greek and Roman periods. In the New Testament 
the members of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem are very fnsjiiently 
termed “ elders” or Trpccr/iiTcpot, and from th(;m tlie name was 
taken over by the Church. 

3. The name “ elder ” was probably the first title Ixjstowed 
upon the officers of the Christian ('hurch— since Ihc word deacon 
does not occur in connexion with the appointment of the Seven 
in Acts vi. Its universal adoption is due not only to its currency 
amongst the Jews, but also to the fact that it was frecjucnlly 
used as the title of magistrates in the cities and villages of Asia 
Minor. For the history of the office of elder in the early Church 
and the relation Letween elders and bishop.s.see J^resbvtkr. 

4. In modem times the use of the term is almost entirely 
confined to tlie Pre.sbyterian church, the officers of which are 
always called ciders. According to the Presbyterian thcjory of 
church government there are two classes of elders — “ teaching 
eiders,” or those .specially set apart to the pastoral office, and 
** ruling elders,” who are laymen, chosen generally by the con- 
gregation and set apart by ordination to be associated with the 
pastor in the oversight and government of the church. When 

' Ancient Law^ p. 126. • Religion of the Semites^ p. 34. 

^ Thfro io a hint at this even in the Pcritatcnch, " overy great 
matter they shall bring unto thee, ijut every ttuiail matter they shall 
judge thumsLlve.s." 
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the word is used without any qualification it is understood to 
apply to the latter class alone. For an account of the duties, 
qualifications and powers of ciders in the Presbyterian Church 
see Prkshyterianism. 

W. R. Smith, History of the Semites ; H. Maine, Ancient Law ; 
E. SchOrer, The Jewish People in the Time of Christ ; J. Wcllhaustm, 
History of Israel and Judah ; G. A. DuiiiBmatin., liible Studies^ p. 154. 

ELDER ^0. Eng. ellarn ; Gcr. Holunder ; Fr, sufeau)^ the 
popular designation of the deciduous shrubs and trees constitut- 
ing the genus Sambucus of the natural order Caprifoliaceae. 
The Common Elder, nigra, the bourtree of Scotland, is found 
in Europe, the north of Africa, Western Asia, the (Caucasus, and 
Southern Siberia ; in sheltered spots it attains a height of over 
20 ft. The bark is smooth ; the shoots are stout and angular, 
and the leaves glabrous, pinnate, with oval or elliptical leaflets. 
The flowers, which form dense flat-topped clusters (corymbose 
cymes), with five main branches, have a cream-coloured, gamo- 
petalous, five-lobed corolla, five stamens, and three sessile 
stigmas ; the berries arc purplish-black, globular and Uiree- or 
four-seeded, and ripen about S(‘ptembcr. The elder thrives best 
in moist, well-drained situations, but can be grown in a great 
diversity of soils. It grows readily from young shoots, which 
after a year are fit for transplantation. It is found useful for 
making screcn-fenc.es in bleak, exposed situations, and also as 
a shelter for other shrubs in the outskirts of planwations. By 
clipping two or three times a year, it may be made close and 
compact in growth. The young trees furnish a brittle wood, 
containing much pith ; the wood of old trees is white, hard and 
close-grained, polishes well, and is employed for shoemakers’ pegs, 
combs, skewers, mathematical instruments and turned articles. 
Young elder twigs deprived of pith have from very early times 
been in request for making whistles, popguns and other toys. 

The elder was known to the ancients for its medicinal properties, 
and in England the inner hark was formerly administered us a 
cathartic. The flowers (sambuci fl(jres) contain a volatile oil, and 
serve for the distillation of cldcr-flower water (aqua sambuci), 
used in confectionery, perfumes and lotions. I’he leaves of the 
elder are employed to impart a green colour to fat and oil (wn- 
guentum sambuci folioruni and oleum viride), and the berries for 
making wine, a common adulterant of port. The leaves and 
bark emit a sickly odour, believed to be repugnant to insects. 
Christopher Gullet (Phil, Trans,, 1772, Ixii. p. 348) recommends 
that cabbages, turnips, wheat and fruit trees, to preserve them 
from caterpillars, flics and blight, should be whipped with twigs 
of young elder. According to German folklore, the hat must be 
doffed in the presence of the elder-tree ; and in certain of the 
English midland counties a belief was once prevalent that the 
cross of Christ was made from its wood, which should therefore 
never be used as fuel, or treated with disrespect (see Quart, RetK 
cxiv. 233). It was, however, a common medieval tradition, 
alluded to by Ben Jonson, Shakespeare and other writers, that the 
elder was the tree on which Judas haiiged himself ; and on this 
account, probably, to be crowned with elder was in olden times 
accounted a disgrace. In Cymbeline (act iv. s. 2) “ the stinking 
elder ” is mentioned as a symbol of grief. In Denmark the tree is 
supposed by the superstitious to be under the protection of the 
** Eider-mother” : its flowers may not be gathered without her 
leave ; its wood must not be employed for any household 
furniture ; and a child sleeping in an cider-wood cradle would 
certainly be strangled by the Elder-mother. 

Several varieties are known in cultivation : aurea, golden elder, 
has golden-yellow fcaves ; laciniata, parsley-leaved elder, has the 
leaflets cut into fine segments ; rotundifolia has rounded leaflets ; 
forms also occur with variegated white and yellow leaves, and 
virescens is a variety havingwhitc bark and green-coloured berries. 
The scarlet-berried elder, S, racemosa, is the handsomest species 
of the genus. It is a native of various parts of Europe, growing in 
Britain to a height oi over 15 ft., but often producing no fruit. 
The dwarf elder or Danewort (supposed to have been introduced 
into Britain by the Danes), S, Ebulus, a common European 
species, reaches a height of about 6 ft. Its cyme is hairy, has 
three principal branches, and is smaller than that of S, nigra ; the 


flowers are white tipped with pink. All parts of the plant are 
cathartic and emetic. 

ELDON, JOHN SCOTT, ist Earl of (1751-1838), lord high 
chancellor of England, was born at Newcastle on the 4th of June 
1751. His grandfather, William Scott of Sandgate, a suburb of 
Newcastle, was clerk to a “ fitter ” — ^a sort of water-carrier and 
broker of coals. His father, whose name also was William, 
began life as an apprentice to a fitter, m which service he obtained 
the freedom of Newcastle, becoming a member of the gild of 
Hoastmen (coal-fitters) ; later in life he became a principal in the 
business, and attained a respectable position as a merchant in 
Newcastle, accumulating property worth nearly £20,000, 

John Scott was educated at the grammar school of his native 
town. He was not remarkable at school for application to his 
studies, though his wonderful memory enabled him to make good 
progress in them ; he frequently played truant and was whipped 
for it, robbed orchards, and indulged in other questionable school- 
l)oy freaks ; nor did he always come out of his scrapes with 
honour and a character for truthfulness. When he had finished 
his education at the grammar school, his father thought of 
apprenticing him to his own business, to which an cider brother 
llenry had already devoted himself ; and it was only through 
the interference of his elder brother William (afterwards Lord 
Stowell, q,v,), who had already obtained a fellowship at University 
College, Oxford, that it was ultimately resolved that he should 
continue the prosecution of his studies. Accordingly, in 1766, 
John Scott entered University College with the view of taking 
holy orders and obtaining a college living. In the year following 
he obtained a fellowship, graduated B.A. in 1770, and in 1771 won 
the prize for the English essay, the only university prize open in 
his time for general competition. 

His wife was the eldest daughter of Aubone Surtees, a New- 
castle bunker. The Surtees family objected to the match, and 
attempted to prevent it ; but a strong attachment had sprung 
up between them. On tlie j8th No\ emi>er 1772 Scott, with the 
aid of a ladder and an old friend, carried off the lady from her 
father’s house in the Sandhill, across the border to Blackshiels, 
in Scotland, where they were married. The father of the bride- 
groom objected not to his son’s choice, but to the time he chose t(' 
marry ; for it was a blight on his son’s prospects, depriving him 
of his fellowship and his chance of church preferment. But 
while the bride's family refused to hold intercourse with the pair, 
Mr Scott, like a prudent man and an affectionate father, set 
himself to make the best of a bad matter, and received them 
kindly, settling on his son £2000, John returned with his wife 
lo Oxford, and continued to hold his fellowship for what is called 
tlie year of grace given after marriage, and added to his income 
by acting as a private tutor. After a time Mr Surtees was 
j reconciled with his daughter, and made a liberal settlement 
on her, 

John Scott’s year of grace closed without any college living 
j falling vacant ; and with his fellowship he gave up the church 
'.and turned to the study of law. He became a student at the 
Middle Temple in Janu^^ 1773. ^776 he was called to the 

bar, intending at first to establish himself as an advocate in his 
native towm, a scheme which his early success led him to abandon, 
and he soon settled lo the practice of his profession in London, 
and on the northern circuit. In the autumn of the year in which 
he w'as called to the l>ar his father died, leaving him a legacy of 
£iooo over and above the £2000 previously settled on him. 

In his second year at the bar hi.s prospects began to brighten. 
His brother William, who by this time held the Camden pro- 
fessorship of ancient history, and enjoyed an extensive acquaint- 
ance with men of eminence in X^ndon, w^as in a position materially 
to advance his interests. Among his friends w^as the notorious 
Andrew Bowes of Gibside, to the patronage of whose house 
the rise of the Scott family was largely owing. Bowes having 
contested Newcastle and lost it, presented an election petition 
gainst the return of his opponent. Young Scott was retained as 
junior counsel in the case, and though he lost the petition he did 
not fail to improve the opportunity which it afforded for display- 
ing bis talents. This eng^ement, in the commencement oi his 
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second year at the bar, and the dropping in of occasional fees, 
must have raised his hopes ; and he now abandoned the scheme 
of becoming a provincial barrister. A year or two of dull drudgery 
and few fees followed, and he began to be much depressed. But 
in 1780 we find his prospects suddenly improved, by his appear- 
ance in the case of Ackroyd v. Smithson, which became a leading 
case settling a rule of law ; and young Scott, having lost his 
point in the inferior court, insisted on arguing it, on appeal, 
against the opinion of his clients, and carried it before Lord 
Thurlow, whose favourable consideration he won by his able 
argument. The same year Bowes again retained him in an 
election petition ; and in the year following Scott greatly 
increased his reputation by his appearance as leading counsel in 
the Githeroe election petition. From this time his success was 
certain. In 1782 he obtained a silk gown, and was so far cured 
of his early modesty that he declined accepting the king's 
counselship if pr(*cedence over him were given to his junior, 
Thomas (afterwards Lord) Erskine, though the latter was the son 
of a peer and a most accomplished orator. He was now on the 
high way to fortune. His health, which liad hitherto been but 
indifferent, strengthened with the demands made upon it ; his 
talents, his power of endurance, and his ambition all expanded 
together. He enjoyed a considerable practice in the nf>rthern 
part of his circuit, l>efore parliamentary committees and at the 
chancery bar. By 1787 his practice at the equity bar had so far 
increased that he was obliged to give up the eastern half of his 
circuit (which embraced six counties) and attend it only at 
Lancaster. 

In 1782 he entered parliament for Lord Wevmoiith*s close 
borough of Wcobley, w'hich Lord Thurlow obtained for him 
without solicitation. In parliament he gave a general and 
independent support to Pitt. His first imrliamentiiry speeches 
were directed against Fox’s India Bill. They were unsuccessful. 
In one he aimed at being brilliant ; and becoming merely 
laboured and pt?dantic, he was covered with ridicule by Sheridan, 
from whom he received a lesson which he did not fail to turn 
to account. In 1788 he was appointed solicitor-general, and 
was knighted, and at the close of this year he attracted attention 
by his speeches in support of Pitt’s resolutions on the state of 
the king (George III., who then laboured under a mental malady) 
and the delegation of his authority. It is said that he drew the 
Regency Bill, which was introduced in 1789. In 1793 Sir John 
Scott was promoted to the office of attorney-general, in which 
it fell to him to conduct the memorable prosecutions for high 
treason against British sympathisers with French republicanism, 
— amongst others, against the celebrated Horne Tooke. These 
prosecutions, in most cases, were no doubt instigated by Sir 
John ScotL and were the most important proceedings in which 
he was ever professionally engaged. He has left on record, in 
his Anecdote Book, a defence of his conduct in regard to them. 

A full account of the principal trials, and of the various legislative 
measures for repressing the expressions of popular opinion for 
which he was more or less responsible, will be found in I’wiss’s 
Public and Private Life of the Lord Chancellor Eldon, and in the 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors, by Lord Campbell. 

In 1799 the office of chief justice of the Court of Common 
Pica.! falling vacant, Sir John Scott’s claim to it was not over- 
looked ; and after seventeen years’ service in the Lower House, 
he entered the House of Peers as Baron Eldon. In February j 
1801 the ministry of Pitt was succeeded by that of Addington, 
and the chief justice now ascended the woolsack. The chancellor- 
ship v/as given to him professedly on account of his notorious 
anti-Catholic zeal. From the pe^e of Amiens (1802) till 1804 
Lord Eldon appears to have interfered little in politics. In the 
latter year we find him conducting the negotiations which 
resulted in the dismissal of Addington and the recall of Pitt to 
office as prime minister. Lord Eldon was continued in ofiUce 
as chancellor under Pitt ; but the new administration was of 
short duration, for on the 23rd of January 2806 Pitt died, worn 
out with the anxieties of office, and his ministry was succeeded 
by a coalition, under Lord Grenville. The death of Fox, who 
became foreign secretary and leader of the House of Commons. 
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soon, however, broke up the Grenville administration ; and in 
the spring of 1807 Lord Eldon once more, under Lord Liverpool’.* 
administration, returned to the woolsack, which, from that 
time, he continued to occupy for about twenty years, swaying 
the cabinet, and being in all but name prime minister of England. 
It was not till April 1827, when the premiership, vacant through 
the paralysis of Lord Liverpool, fell to Canning, the chief advocate 
of Roman Catholic emancipation, that Lord Eldon, in the 
seventy -sixth year of his age, finally resigned the chancellorship. 
When, after the two short administrations of Canning and 
Goderich, it fell to the duke of Wellington to construct a cabinet, 
Lord Eldon expected to he included, if not as chancellor, at least 
in some important office, but he was overlooked, at which he 
was much chagrined. Notwithstanding his frequent protests 
that he did not covet power, but longtid for retirement, we find 
him again, so late as 1835, within three yeiirs of his death, in 
hopes of office under Peel. He spoke in parliament for the last 
time in July 1S34. 

In 1821 Lord Eldon had been created Viscount Encomlx* and 
earl of Eldon by George IV., whom he managed to conciliate, 
jmrtly, no doubt, by espousing his cause against his wife, whose 
advocate he had formerly been, and partly through his reputation 
for zeal against the Roman Catholics. In the same year iiis 
brother William, who from 1798 had filled the ollicc of judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty, was raised to the peerage under 
the title of Lord Stowell. 

Lord Eldon’s wife, his dear “ Bessy,” his love for whom is a 
beautiful feature in his life, died before him, on tlie a8th of June 
1831. By nature she was of simple character, and by habits 
acquired during the early portion of her husband’s career almost 
a recluse. Two of their sons reiiched maturity— John, who 
died in 1805, and William Henry John, who died unmarried 
in 1832. Lord Eldon himself survived almost all his immediate 
relations. His brother William died in 1836. He himiielf died 
in London on tht^ 13th of January 1838, leaving l)chind him two 
daughters, Lady Frances 'Bankes and Lady Elizabeth Repton, 
and a grandson John (1805-1854), who succeeded him as second 
earl, the title subsequently passing to the latter’s son John 
(b. 1846). 

Lord lilldon was no legislator — his one aim in politics was to 
keep in office, and maintain things as he found them ; and almost 
the only laws he helped to [)a.Hs were laws for popular c(X!rcion. 
For nearly forty years he fought against every improvement in 
law, or in the constitution — calling God to witness, on the smallest 
proposal of reform, that he foresaw from it the downfall of his 
country. Without any political principles, properly so called, 
and without interest in or knowledge of foreign affairs, he main- 
taintfd himself and his party in power for an unprecedented 
period by his great tact, and in virtue of his two great political 
properties — of zeal against every species of reform, and zeal 
gainst the Roman Catholics. To pass from his political to his 
judicial character is to shift to ground on which his greatness 
is universally acknowledged. His judgments, which have 
received as much praise for their accuracy as abuse for their 
clumsiness and uncouthness, fill a small library. But though 
intimately acquainted with every nook and cranny of the English 
law, he never carried his studies into foreign fields, from which 
to enrich our legal literature ; and it must 1^ added that against 
the excellence of his judgments, in too many cases, must set 
off the hardships, worse than injustice, that arose from liis 
protracted delays in pronouncing them. A consummate judge 
and the narrowest of politicians, he was doubt on the bench, 
and promptness itself in the political arena. For literature, as 
for art, he had no feeling. What intervals of leisure he enjoyed 
from the cares of office he filled up with ncw.spaf)crs and the 
gossip of old cronies. Nor were his intimate associates men of 
refinement and taste ; they were rather good fellows who quietly 
enjoyed a good bottle and a joke ; he unifonnly avoided en- 
counters of wit with his equals. He is said to have been 
parsimonious, and certainly he was quicker to receive than to 
reciprocate hospitalities ; but his mean establishment and mode 
of Me are explained by the retired habits of his wife, and her 
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dislike of company. His manners were very winning and courtly, 
and in the circle of his immediate relatives he is said to have 
always been lovable and beloved. 

his person,” says Lord Campbell, "Lord Eldon was about 
the middle size, his figure light and athletic, his features regular 
and handsome, his eye bright and full, his smile remarkably 
benevolent, and his whole appearance prepossessing. The 
advance of years rather increased than detracted from these 
personal advantages. As he sat on the judgment-seat, ' the deep 
thought betrayed in his furrowed brow — the large eyebrows, 
overhanging eyes that seemed to regard more what was taking 
place within than around him — his calmness, that would have 
assumed a character of sternness but for its perfect placidity — 
his dignity, repose and venerable age, tended at once to win 
confidence and to inspire respect ’ (Townsend). He had a voice 
both sweet and deep-toned, and its effect was not injured by his 
Northumbrian burr, which, though strong, was entirely free from 
harshness and vulgarity ” 

Authorities. — Horace Twins, Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon 
(1844) ; \V. E. Surtees, Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell and 
hldon (1846) ; Lord Camphell, Lives of the Chancellors ; W. C. 
Townsend, Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges (1846) ; Greville Memoirs, 

EL DORADO (Span. " the gilded one ”), a name applied, first, 
to the king or chief priest of a South American tribe who was said 
to cover himself with gold dust at a yearly religious festival held 
near Santa de Bogold; next, to a legendary city called Manoa 
or Omoa ; and lastly, to a mythical country in which gold and 
precious stones were found in fabulous abundance. The legend, 
which has never been traced to its ultimate source, had many 
variants, especially as regards the situation attributed to Manoa. 
It induced many Spanish explorers to lead expeditions in search 
of treasure, but all failed. Among the most famous were the 
expedition undertaken by Diego de Ordaz, whose lieutenant 
Martinez claimed to have been rescued from shipwreck, conveyed 
inland, and entertained at Omoa by "El Dorado” himself (1531) ; 
and the journeys of Orellana (1540-1541), who passed down the 
Rio Napo to the valley of the Amazon ; that of Philip von Hutten 
O54T-1545), who led an exfiloring party from Coro on the coast of 
Caracas; and of Gonzalo Ximenes de (Juesuda (1569), who started 
from Santa de Bogota. Sir Walter Raleigh, who resumed the 
search in 1595, described Manoa as a city on Lake Parim4 in 
Guiana. This lake was marked on English and other maps until 
its existence was disproved by A, von Humboldt (i76()-i859). 
Meanwhile the name of El Dorado came to be used metaphorically 
of any place where wealth could be rapidly acciuired. It was 
given to a county in California, and to towns and cities in various 
states. In literature frequent allusion is made to the legend, 
perhaps the best-known references being those in I^liitons 
Paradise Lost (vi. 411) and Voltaire’s Candidc (chs. 18, 19). 

See A. F, A. Bandelior, The Gilded Maw, El Dorado (New York, 

1893)* . 

ELDUAYENi JOSE DE, ist Marquis del Pazo de la Merced 
(1823-1898), Spanish politician, was born in Madrid on the 
22nd of June 1823. He was educated in the capital, took the 
degree of civil engineer, and as such directed important works 
in Asturias and (ialicia, entered the Cortes in 1856 as deputy 
for Vigo, and sat in all the parliaments until 1867 as member of 
the Union Liberal with Marshal O’Donnell. He attacked the 
Miraflores cabinet in 1864, and became under-secretary of the 
home office when Canovas was minister in 1865. He was made a 
councillor of state in 1S66, and in 1868 assisted the other members 
of the Union Lilxjral in preparing the revolution. In the Cortes 
of 1872 he took much part in financial debates. He accepted 
office as member of the last Sagasta cabinet under King Amadeus. 
On the proclamation of the republic Elduayen N'ery earnestly 
co-operated in the Alphonsist conspiracy, and endeavoured to 
induce the military and politicians to work together. He went 
abroad to meet and accompany the prince after the pronuncia- 
miento oi Marshal Campos, landed with him at Valencia, was made 
governor of Madrid, a marquis, grand cross of Charles III., and 
minister for the colcnies in 1878. He accepted the portfolio of 
foreign affairs in the Canovas cabinet from 1883 to 1885, and was 
matlc a life senator. He always prided himself on ha^'ing been 


one of the five members of the Cortes of 1870 who voted for 
Alphonso Xn. when that parliament elected Amadeus of Savoy, 
He died at Madrid on the 24th of June 1898. 

ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE {c, 1122-1204), wife of the English 
king Henry II., was the daughter and heiress of Duke William X. 
of Aquitaine, whom she succeeded in April 1137. In accordance 
with arrangements made by her father, she at once married 
Prince Louis, the heir to the French crown, and a month later her 
husband became king of France under the title of Louis VII. 
Eleanor bore Louis two daughters but no sons. This was prob- 
ably the reason why their marriage was annulled by mutual con- 
sent in 1151, but contemporary scandal-mongcrs attributed the 
separation to the king’s jealousy. It was alleged that, while 
accompanying her husband on the Second Crusade (1146-1149), 
Eleanor had been unduly familiar with her uncle, Raymond of 
Antioch. Chronology is against this hypothesis, since Louis and 
she lived on good terms together for two years after the Crusade. 
There is still less ground for the supjiositiori that Henry of Anjou, 
whom she married immediately after the divorce, had been her 
lover before it. This second marriage, with a youth some years 
her junior, was purely political. The duchy of Aquitaine required 
a strong ruler, and the union with Anjou was eminently desirable. 
Louis, who had hofied that Aquitaine would descend to his 
daughters, was mortified and alarmed by the Angevin marriage ; 
all the more so when Henry of Anjou succeeded to the English 
crown in T154. From this event dates the beginning of the 
secular strife l)etween England and France which runs like a red 
thread through medieval history. 

Eleanor bore to her second husband five sons and three 
daughters ; John, the youngest of their children, was born in 
1166. But her relations with Henry passed gradually through 
indifference to hatred. Henry was an unfaithful husband, and 
Eleanor supported her sons in their great rebellion of 1173, 
Throughout the latter years of the reign she was kept in a sort of 
honourable confinement. It was during her captivity that Henry 
formed his connexion with Rosamond Clifford, the Fair Rosa- 
mond of roman(!e. Eleanor, therefore, can hardly have been 
responsible for the death of this rival, and the romance of the 
poisoned bowl apj^ears to bo an invention of the next century. 

Under the rule of Richard and John the queen became a 
political personage of the highest importance. To both her sons 
the popularity which she enjoyed in Aquitaine was most valuable. 
But in other directions also she did good service. She helped to 
frustrate the conspiracy with France which John concocted 
during Richard’s captivity. She afterwards reconciled the king 
and the prince, thus saving for J ohn the succession which he had 
forfeited by his misconduct. In 1199 she crushed an Angevin 
rising in favour of John’s nephew, Arthur of Brittany. In 1201 
she negotiated a marriage between her grand-daughter, Blanche 
of Castile, and Louis of France, the grandson of her first husband. 
It was through her staunch defence of Mirabeau in Poitou that 
John got possession of his nephew s person. She died on the ist 
of April 1 204, and was buried at F onte vr'^.ul t. Although a woman 
of strong passions and great abilities she is, historically, less 
important as an individual than as the heiress of Aquitaine, a part 
of which was, through her second miuriage, united to England for 
some four hundred years. 

See the chronicles cited for the reigns of Henry IT., Richard I. 
and John. Also .Sir J. H. Ramsay, Angevin Empire (London, 1903) i 
K. Korgate, England under the Angevin Kings (London, 1887); 
and A, Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, vol. i. (1841). 

(H. \V. C.D.) 

ELEATIC SCHOOL, a Greek school of philosophy which came 
into existence towards the end of the 6lh centur)^ B.c., and 
ended with Melissus of Samos (fl. c, 450 B-c.). It took its 
name from Elea, a Greek city of lower Italy, the home of its 
chief exponents, Parmenides and Zeno. Its foundation is often 
attributed to Xenophanes of Colophon, but, although there is 
much in his speculations which formed part of the later Eleatic 
doctrine, it is probably more correct to regard Pannenides as 
the founder of the school. At all events, it was Parmenides who 
gave it its fullest development. The main doctrines of the 
Eleatics were evolved in opposition, on the one hand, to the 
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physical theories of the early physical philosophers who explained 
all existence in terms of primary matter (sec Ionian School), 
and, on the other hand, to the theory of Heraclitus that all 
existence may be summed up as perpetual change. As against 
these theories the Eleatics maintained that the true explanation 
of things lies in the conception of a universal unity of being. 
The senses with their changing and inconsistent reports cannot 
cognize this unity ; it is by thought alone that we can pass 
beyond the false appearances of sense and arrive at the knowledge 
of being, at the fundamental truth that “ the All is One/’ There 
can be no creation, for being cannot come from not- being ; a 
thing cannot arise from that which is different from it. The 
errors of common opinion arise to a great extent from the 
ambiguous use of the verb to be,’* which may imply existence 
or be merely the copula which connects subject and predicate. 

In these main contentions the Eleatic sch(K)l achieved a real 
advance, and paved the way to the modern conception of meta- 
physics. Xenophanes in the middle of the 6th century had 
made the first great attack on the crude mythology of early Greece, 
including in his onslaught the whole anthropomorphic system 
enshrined in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. In the hands of 
Parmenides this spirit of free thought developed on metaphysical 
lines. Subsequently, whether from the fact that such bold 
speculations were obnoxious to the general sense of propriety 
in Elea, or from the inferiority of its leaders, the school de- 
generated into verbal disputes ns to the possibility of motion, 
and similar academic trifling. The best work of the school was 
absorbed in the Platonic metaphysic (see E. Caird, Evolution 
of Ihcology in the Greek Philosophers, 1904). 

See further the articles on Xenophanes ; Parmenides ; Zeno 
(of Klea) ; Mkeissus, with the works there quoted ; also the histories 
of philosophy by Zeller, (jumperz, Windelband, &c. 

ELECAMPANE (Med. Lat. Enula Campana), a perennial 
composite plant, the Inula Udenium of botanists, which is 
common in many parts of Britain, and ranges throughout 
central and southern Europe, and in Asia as far eastwards is 
the Himalayas. It i.s a rather rigid herb, the stem of which 
attains a height of from 3 to 5 ft. ; the leaves are large and 
toothed, the lower ones stalked, the rest embracing the stem ; the 
flowers are yellow, 2 in. broad, and have many rays, each three- 
notched at the extremity. The root is thick, branching and 
mucilaginous, and has a warm, bitter taste and a camphoraceous 
odour. For medicinal purposes it should be procured from 
plants not more than two or three years old. Besides inulin, 
C^qHjoOiq, a body isomeric with starch, the root contains helefftn, 
QjHgO, a stearoptene, which may be prepared in white acicular 
ctystals, insoluble in water, but freely soluble in alcohol. When 
freed from the accompanying inula-camphor by repeated 
crystallization from alcohol, helenin melts at 110° C. By the 
ancients the root was employed both as a medicine and as a 
condiment, and in England it was formerly in great repute as 
an aromatic tonic and stimulant of the secretory organs. ** The 
fresh roots of elecampane preserved with sugar, or made into a 
syrup or conserve,” are recommended by John Parkinson in 
lus Theatrum Botanicum as “ very effectual to warm a cold and 
windy stomack, and the pricking and stitches therein or in the 
sides caused by the Splecne, and to helpe the cough, shortnesse 
of breath, and wheesing in the Lungs.” As a drug, however, 
the root is now seldom resorted to except in veterinary practice, 
though it is undoubtedly possessed of antiseptic properties. In 
France and Switzerland it is used in the manufacture of absinthe. 

ELECTION (from Lat. eligere, to pick out), the method by 
which a choice or selection is made by a constituent body (the 
electors or electorate) of some person to fill a certain office or 
dignity. The procedure itself is called an election. Election, 
as a special form of selection, is naturally a loose term covering 
many subjects; but except in the theological sense (the doctrine 
of election), as employed by Calvin and others, for the choice 
by God of His elect,” the legal sense (see Election, in law, 
below), and occasionally as a synonym for personal choice (one’s 
own ” election ”), it is confined to the selection by the pre- 
ponderating vote of some properly constituted body of electors 


of one of two or more candidates, sometimes for admission only 
to some private social position (as in a club), but more particularly 
in connexion with public representative positions in political 
government. It is thus distinguished from arbitrary methods 
of appointment, either where the right of nominating rests in an 
individual, or where pure chance (such a.s selection by lot) 
dictates the result. The part played by different forms of 
election in history is alluded to in numerous articles in this work, 
dealing with various countries and various subjects. It is only 
necessary here to consider certain important features in the 
elections, as ordinarily understood, namely, the exercise of the 
right of voting for political and municipal olVu^es in the United 
Kingdom and America, See also the articles Parliament; 
Representation ; Voting ; Ballot, &c., and IInited 
States : Political Institutions, For practical details as to the 
conduct of political elections in England reference must be made 
to the various text-books on the sulqect ; the candidate and his 
election agent require to he on their guard against any false 
step which might invalidate his return. 

Law in the United Kingdom , — Considerable alterations have 
been made in recent years in the law of Great Britain and Ireland 
relating to the procedure at pari it mvUitary and municipal 
elections, and to election petitions. 

As regards parliamentary elections (which may be either the 
“ general election,” after a dissolution of parliament, or “ by- 
elections,” when casual vacancies occur during its continuance), 
the most imfwtant of the amending statutes is the Corrupt 
and Illegal Practice.s Act 1SS3. This act, and the Parliamentary 
Elections Act 1868, as amended by it, and other enactments 
dealing with corrupt practices, arc temporary acts requiring 
annual renewal. As regards municipal elections, the ('orrupt 
Practices (Municipal Elections) Act 1872 Kas been repealed by 
the Municipal Corporations Act 1882 for England, and by the 
Local Government ( I reland) Act 1898 for Ireland. The governing 
enactments for England are now the Municipal ('orporations 
Act 1882, part iv., and the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Act 1884, the latter annually renewahh?, The 
provisions of these enactments have been applied with necessary 
modifications to municipal and other local government elections 
in Ireland by orders of the Irish Local (lovernment Board made 
under powers conferred by the I^ocal Government (Ireland) Act 
1898. In Scotland the law regulating municipal and other 
local government elections is now to l^e found in the Elections 
(Scotland) (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act 1890. 

The alterations in the law have been in the direction of 
greater strictness in regard to the conduct of elections, and 
increased control in the public interest over the proceedings 
on election petiti' ns. Various acts and payments which were 
previously lawful in the absence of any corrupt bargain or 
motive are now altogether forbidden under the name of ” illegal 
practices ” as distinguished from ” corrupt practices.” Failure 
on the part of a parliamentary candidate or his election iigent 
to comply with the requirements of the law in any particular 
is sufficient to invalidate the return (see the articles Bribery 
and Corrupt Practices). Certain rtilaxations arc, however, 
allowed in consideration of the difficulty of absolutely avoiding 
all deviation from the strict rules laid down. Thus, where tho 
judges who try an election petition report that there has been 
treating, undue influence, or any illegal practice by the candidate 
or his election agent, but that it was trivial, unimportant and 
of a limited character, and contrary to the orders and without 
the sanction or connivance of the candidate or his election agent, 
and that the candidate and his election agent took all reasonable 
means for preventing corrupt and illegal practices, and that the 
election was otherwise free from .such practices on their part, 
the election will not be avoided. The court has also the power 
to relieve from the consequences of certain innocent contraven- 
tions of the law caused by inadvertence or miscalculation. 

The inquiry into a disputed parliamentary election was 
formerly conducted before a committee of the House of Commons, 
chosen as nearly as possible from both sides of the House for that 
particular business. The decisions of these tribunals laboured 
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under the suspicion of being prompted by party feelings and by an 
act of 1868 the jurisdiction was finally transferred to judges of 
the High Court, notwithstanding the general unwillingness of the 
bench to accept a class of business which they feared might bring 
their integrity into dispute. Section 11 of the act ordered, inter 
alia, that the trial ol every election petition shall be conducted 
before a puisne judge of one of the common law courts at West- 
minster and Dublin ; that the said courts shall each select a 
judge to be placed on the rota for the trial of election petitions ; 
that the said judges shall try petitions standing for trial according 
to seniority or otherwise, as they may agree ; tliat the trial shall 
take place in the county or borough to which the petition refers, 
unless the court should think it desirable to hold it elsewhere. 
The judge shall determine “ whether the member whose return 
is complained of, or any and what other person, was duly returned 
and elected, or whether the election was void,’* and shall certify 
his determination to the speaker. When corrupt practices have 
been charged the judge shall also report (1) whetlier any such 
practice lias been committed by or with the knowledge or consent 
of any candidate, and the nature thereof ; (2) the names of persons 
proved to have been guilty of any corrupt practice ; and (3) 
whether corrupt practices have extensively prevailed at the 
election. Questions of law were to be referred to the decision of 
the court of common pleas. On tlie abolition of that court by the 
Judicature Act 1873, the jurisdiction was transferred to the 
common pleas division, and again on the abolition of that 
division was transferred to the king*s bench division, 
petitlwe. whom it is now vested. The rota of judges for 
the trial of election petitions is also supplied by the 
king’s bench division. The trial now takes place before two 
judges instead of one ; and, when necessary, the number of 
judges on the rota may be increased. Both the judges who try a 
petition are to sign the certificates to be made to the speaker. If 
tliey differ as to the validity of a return, they are to state such 
difference in their certiffcate, and the return is to be held good : 
if they differ as to a report on any other matter, they arc to 
certify their difference and make no report on such matter. 
The director of public prosecutions attends the trial jicrsonally or 
by representative. It is his duty to watch tlic proceedings in the 
public interest, to issue summonses to witnesses whose evidence 
IS desired by the court, and to prosecute before the election court 
or elsewhere those persons whom he thinks to have been guilty of 
corrupt or illegal practices at the election in question. If an 
application is made for leave to withdraw a petition, copies of the 
amdavits in support are to be delivered to him ; and he is 
entitled to be heard and to call evidence in opposition to such 
application. Witnesses are not excused from answering criminat- 
ing questions ; but their evidence cannot be used against them in 
any proceedings except criminal proceedings for perjury in 
respect of that evidence. If a witness answers truly all questions 
which he is required by the court to answer, he is entitled to 
receive a certiffcate of indemnity, which will save him from oil 
proceedings for any offence under the Corrupt Practices Acts 
committed by him before the date of the certiffcate at or in 
rdation to the election, except proceedings to enforce any 
incapacity incurred by such offence. An application for leave to 
withdraw a petition must be supported by affidavits from all the 
parties to the petition and their solicitors, and by the election 
agents of all of the parties who were candidates at the election. 
Each of these affidavits is to state tliat to the best of the de- 
ponent’s knowledge and belief there has been no agreement and 
no terms or undertaking made or entered into as to the with- 
drawal, or| if any agreement has been made, shall state its terms, 
'The applicant and his solicitor are also to state in their affidavits 
the grounds on which the petition is sought to be withdrawn. If 
any person makes an agreement for the withdrawal of a petition 
in consideration of a money payment, or of the promise that the 
seat shall be vacated or another petition withdrawn, or omits to 
state in his affidavit that he has made an agreement, lawful or 
unlawful, for the withdrawal, he is guilty of an indictable 
misdemeanour. The report of tdie judges to the speaker is to 
contain particulars as to illegal practices similar to those 


previously required as to corrupt practices ; and they are to 
report further whether any candidate has been guilty by his 
agents of an illegal practice, and whether certificates of indemnity 
have been given to persons reported guilty of corrupt or illegal 
practices. 

The ('orrupt Practices Acts apply, with necessary variations 
in details, to parliamentary elections in Scotland and Ireland. 

The ampdments in the law as to municipal elections arc 
generally similar to those which have been made in parliamentary 
election law. The procedure on trial of petitions is substantially 
the same, and wherever no other provision is made by the acts or 
rules the procedure on the trial of parliamenta^ election petitions 
is to be followed. Petitions against municipal elections were 
dealt with in 35 & 36 Viet. c. 60. The election judges appoint 
a number of barristers, not exceeding five, as commissioners to 
try such petitions. No barrister can be appointed who is of less 
than fifteen years* standing, ora member of parliament, or holder 
of any office of profit (other than that of recorder) under the 
crown ; nor can any barrister try a petition in any borough in 
which he is recorder or in which he resides, or which is included in 
his circuit. The barrister sits without, a j ury . The provisions are 
generally similar to those relating to parliamentary elections. The 
petition may allege that the election was avoided as to the 
borough or ward on the ground of general bribery, <Scc., or that the 
election of the person petitioned against was avoided by corrupt 
practices, or by personal disqualification, or that he had not the 
majority of lawful votes. The commissioner who tries a petition 
sends to the High Court a certificate of the result, together with 
reports as to corrupt and illeg^ practices, &c., similar to those 
made to the speaker by the judges who tr>^ a parliamentarN* 
election petition. The Municipal Klection.s (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act 1884 applied to school board elections subject to 
certain variations, anti has been extended by the Local Govern- 
ment Act 1888 to county council elections, and by the Local 
Government Act 1894 to elections by parocliial electors. The 
law in Scotland is on the same lines, and extends to all non- 
parliamentary elections, and, as has l)een stated, the English 
statutes liave been applied with adaptations to all municipal 
and local government elections in Ireland. 

Unikd Elections are much more frequent in the United 

States than they are in Great Britain, and they are also more 
complicated. The terms of elective officers are shorter ; and as 
there are also more offices to be filled, the number ()f persons to 
be voted for is necessarily much greatetr. In the year of a 
presidential election the citizen may be called upon to vote at one 
time for all of the following : (i) National candidates — ^president 
and vice-president (indirectly through the electoral college) and 
members of the House of Representatives ; (2) state candidates 
-“governor, members of the state legislature^ attorney-general, 
treasurer, &c. ; (3) county candidates — sheriff, county judges, 
district attorney, &c. ; (4) municipal or town candidates — mayor, 
aldermen, selectmen, &c. The number of persons actually voted 
for may therefore be ten or a dozen, or it may be many more. 
In addition, the citizen is often called upon to vote vea or nay on 
questions such as amendments to the state constitutions, granting 
of licences, and approval or disapproval of new municipal 
undertakings. As these may be, and generally is, more than one 
candidate for each office, and as all elections are now, and ha\^ 
been for many years, conducted by ballot, the total number of 
names to Appear on the ballot may be one hundred or may be 
several hundred. These names are arranged in different ways, 
according to the laws of the different states. Under the Massa- 
chusetts law, which is considered the best by reformers, the names 
of candidates for each office are arranged alphabetically on a 
blanket *’ ballot, as it is called from its size, and the elector 
places a mark opposite the names of such candidates as he may 
wish to vote foi . Other states, New York for example, have the 
blanket system, but the names of the candidates are ranged in 
party columns. StiU other states aBow the groupii^ on one 
ballot of all tlie candidates of a .single party, and there would be 
therefore as many separate ballots in such states as there were 
parties in the field* 
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The qualifications for voting^, while varying in the different 
States in details, ate in their main featuFes the same throughout 
the Union. A residence in the state is required of from three 
months to two years. Residence is also necessary’, but for a 
shorter period, in the county, city or town, or voting precinct, 
A few states require the payment of a poll tax. Some require 
that the voter shall lx‘ able to read and understand the Constitii’ 
tion. This latter qualification has l^een introduced into several 
of the Southern states, partly at le^t to disqualify the ignorant 
coloured voters. In all, or practically all, the slates idiots, 
convicts and the insane are disqualified ; in some states paupers : 
in some of the Western states the (Chinese. In some states 
women are allowed to vote on certain questioiis, or for the 
candidates for certain ofiices, especially school officials ; and in 
four of the Western statcjs women liave the same rights of 
suffrage as men. The number of those who are qualified to vote, 
but do not avail themselves of the right, varies greatly in the 
different states and according to the interest taken in the election. 
As a general rule, but subject to exceptions, the national elections 
call out llic largest number, the state elections next, and the local 
elections the smallest number of voters. In an exciting national 
election between 8o and 90 % of the qualified voters actually 
vote, a proportion considerably greater than in Great Britain or 
Germany. 

The tendency of recent years has been towards a decrease both 
in the number and in the frequency of elections. A president and 
vice-president are voted for every fourth year, in the years 
divisible by four, on the first Tuesday following the first Monday 
of November, Members of the national House of Representa- 
tives are chosen for two years on the even-numbered years. 
State and local elections take place in accordance with state laws, 
and may or may not be on the same day as the national elections. 
Originally the rule was for the states to hold annual elections* ; in 
fact, so strongly did the feeling prevail of the need in a democratic 
country for frequent elections, that the maxim ‘‘ where annual 
elections end, tyranny begins,” became a political proverb. Rut 
opinion gradually changed even in the older or Eastern states, 
and in 1909 Massachusetts and Rhode Island were the only states 
in the Union bolding annual elections for governor and both 
houses of the state legislature. In the Western states especially 
state oflicers arc chosen for longer terms — in the case of the 
governor often for four years*- and the numl>er of elections has 
correspondingly decreased. Another cause of the decrease in the 
number of elections is the growing practice of holding all the 
elections of any year on one and the same day. Before the Civil 
War Pennsylvania held its state elections several months before 
the national electioas. Ohio and Indiana, until 1885 and 1881 
respectively, held their state elections ear^y in October. Maine, 
Vermont and Arkansas keep to September. The selection of one 
day in the year for all elections held in that year htis resulted 
in a considerable decrease in the total numl)er. 

Another tendency of recent years, but not so pronounced, is to 
hold local elections in what is know-n as the ” off ” year ; that is, 
on the odd-numbered year, when no national election is held. 
The object of this reform is to encourage independent voting. 
The average American citizen is only too prone to carry his 
national political predilections into local elections, and to vote for 
the local nominees of his party, without regard to the question of 
fitness of candidates and the fundamental difference of issues 
involved. This tendency to vote the entire party ticket is the 
more pronounced because under the system of voting in use in 
many of the states all the candidate.s of the party are arranged on 
one ticket, and it is much easier to vote a straight or unaltered 
ticket than to change or “scratch” it. Again, the voter, 
especially the ignorant one, refrains from scratching his ticket, 
lest in some way he should fail to comply with the tklinicalitics 
of the law and his vote be lost. On the other hand, if local 
elections are held on the “ off ” or odd year, and there be no 
natbnal or state candidates, the voter feds, much more free to 
seket only those candidates whom he considers best qualified for 
the various offices. 

On the important question of the purity of elections it is 
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difficult to speak with precision. In many of the states, especi- 
ally those with an enlightened public spirit, such as most of the 
New' England states and many of the North-Western, the elections 
are fairly conducted, there being no intimidatitin at all, little or no 
bribery, and an honest count. It can safely be said that through 
the Union us a whole the tendency of recent years has been 
decidedly tow'ards greater honesty of elections. Tliis is owing to 
a number of causes; (i) 'rhe selection of a single day for all 
elections, and the consequent immense number voting on that 
day. Some years ago, when for instance the Ohio and Indiana 
elections were held a few' weeks before the general election, eadi 
party strained every nerve to carry them, for the sake of prestige 
and the influence on other states. In fact, presidential elections 
were often felt to turn on the result in these early voting states, 
and the party managers were none too scrupulous in llie means 
employed to carry them. Bribery has decreased in sudi states 
since the change of election day to that of the rest of the country. 
(2) The enactment in most of the states of the Australian or 
secret ballot (f/.v.) laws, 'rhese have led to the secrecy of the 
ballot, and hence to a greater or less extent have prevented 
intimidation anti bribery. (3) JCducational nr other such test, 
more particularly in tlte Southern stales, the object of which is to 
exclude the coloured, and especially the ignorant coloured, voters 
from the polls. In those southern states in which the coloured 
vote wiis large, and still mon.‘ in those in which it miA tlic majority, 
it was felt among the whites that intimidation or Imllot-box 
stuffing was ju.stificd by the necessity of white supremacy. With 
the elimination of the coloured vote by educational or other tests 
the Jionesty of elections has increased. (4) 'Hie enactment of new 
and more stringent registration laws. Under these laws only 
those persons are allowed to vote whose names have been placed 
on the rolls’ a certain number of days or months Ixifore oleclion. 
These rolls are ojKJn to public inspection, and the names may Iw 
challenged at the polls, and “colonization” or repeating is 
therefore almost imf)()ssible. (5) The reform of the civil service 
and the gradual elimination of the viciou.s principle of “ to the 
victors belong the spoils.” With the reform of the civil scirvice 
elections become l(?ss a scramble for office and more a contest of 
political or economic principle. They bring into the field, 
ihercfor(‘, a better class of candidates. (6) 'J’hc enactment in a 
number of statesof various other laws for the prevention of corrupt 
practices, for the publication of campaign ex pensjis, and for the 
prohibition of party workers from coming within a certain 
specified distance of the polls. In the state of Massacliusctts, for 
instance, an act passed in 1892, and suKsequently amended, 
provides that political committees .shiill file a full statement, duly 
sw'orn to, of all campaign expenditures made by them. The act 
applies to all public elections except that of town officers, and also 
covers nominations l)y caucuses and conventions a.s well. Apart 
from his personal expenses such as postage, travelling expenses, 
&c., a candidate is prohibited from spending anything himself to 
promote either his nomination or his election, but he is allowed 
to contribute to the treasury of the political committee. I'he law 
places no limit on the amount that these committees may spend. 
The reform sought by the law is thorough publicity, and not only 
are details of receipts and expenditure.^ to l)e published, but the 
names of contributors and the amount of their contributions. In 
the .state of New York the act which seeks to prevent ct^rrupl 
practices relies in like mannner on the efficacy of publicity, but 
It is less effective than the Massachusetts law in that it provides 
simply for the filing by the candidates themselves of sworn 
statements of their own expenses. There is nothing to prevent 
their contributing to political committees, and the financial 
methods and the amounts expended by such committees are not 
made public. But behind all these causes that have led to more 
honest elections lies the still greater one of a healthier public 
spirit. In the reaction following the Civil War all reforms halted. 
In recent years, however, a new and healthier interest has sprui^ 
up in things political ; and one result of this improved civic 
spirit is seen in the various laws for purification of elections. It 
may now be safely affirmed that in the majority of statM the 
elections are honestly conducted; that intimidation, bribery. 
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Stuffing of the ballot boxes or other forms of corruption, when 
they exist, arc owing in large measure to temporary or local 
causes and that the tendency of recent years has been towards 
a decrease in all forms of corruption. 

The expenses connected with elections, such as the renting and 
preparing of the polling-places, the payment of the clerks and 
other officers who conduct the elections and count the vote, are 
borne by the community. A candidate therefore is not, as far 
as the law is concerned, liable to any expense whatever. As a 
matter of fact he does commonly contribute to the party treasury, 
though in the case of certain candidates, particularly those for the 
presidency and for judicial offices, financial contributions arc not 
general. The amount of a candidate’s contribution varies 
greatly, according to the office sought, the state in which he lives, 
and his private wealth. On one occasion, in a district in New 
York, a candidate for Congress is credibly believed to have spent 
at one election $50,000. On the other hand, in a Congressional 
election in a certain district in Massachusetts, the only ex- 
penditure of one of the candidates was for the two-cent stamp 
placed on his letter of acceptance. No estimate of the average 
amount expended can be made. It is, however, the conckusion of 
Mr Bryce, in his American Commonwealth^ that as a rule a seat in 
Congress costs the candidate less than a scat for a county 
division in the House of Commons. (See also Ballot.) 

ELECTION, in English law, the obligation imposed upon a 
party by courts of equity to choose lietween two inconsistent 
or alternative rights or claims in cases where there is a clear 
intention of the person from whom he derives one that he should 
not enjoy botli. Thus a testator died seized of property in fee 
simple and in fee tail — he had two daughters, and devised the 
fee simple property to one and the entailed property to the other ; 
the first one claimed to have her share of the entailed property 
as coparcener and also to retain the benefit she took under the 
will. It was held that she was put to her election whether she 
would take under the will and renounce her claim to the entailed 
property or take against the will , in which case she must renounce 
the benefits she took under the will in so far os was necessary 
to compensate her sister. As the essence of the doctrine is 
compensation, a person electing against a document does not 
lose all his rights under it, but the court will sequester so much 
only of the benefit intended for him as will compensate the persons 
disappointed by his election. For the same reason it is necessary 
that there should lie a free and disposable fund passing by the 
instrument from which compensation can be made in the event 
of election against the will. If, therefore, a man having a special 
power of appointment appoint the fund equally between two 
persons, one being an object of the power and the other not an 
object, no question of election arises, but the appointment to 
the person not an object is bad. 

Election, though generally arising in cases of wills, may also 
arise in the case of a deed. There is, however, a distinction to 
be observed. In the case of a will a clear intention on the part 
of the testator that he meant to dispose of property not his own 
must be shown, and parol evidence is not admissible as to this. 
In the case of a deed, however, no such intention need be shown, 
for if a deed confers a benefit and imposes a liability on the same 
person he cannot be allowed to accept the one and reject the other, 
but this must be distinguished from cases where two separate j 
gifts are given to a person, one lieneficial and the other onerous. ' 
In such a case no question of election arises and he may take 
the one and reject the other, unless, indeed, there are words 
used which make the one conditional on the acceptance of the 
other. 

Election is eitlier express, r.g. by deed, or implied ; in the 
latter case it is often a question of considerable difficulty 
whether there has in fact been an election or not ; each case 
must depend upon the particular circumstances, but quite 
generally it may be said that the person who has elected must 
have bi^n capable of electing, aware of the existence of the 
doctrine of election, and have had the opportunity of satisfying 
himself of the relative value of the properties between which 
he has elected. In the case of infants the court will sometimes 


elect after an inquiry as to which course is the most advantageous, 
or if there is no immediate urgency, will allow the matter to stand 
over till the infant attains his majority. In the cases of married 
women and lunatics the courts will exercise the right for them. 
It sometimes happens that the parties have so dealt with 
the property that it would be inequitable to disturb it ; in 
such cases the court will not interfere in order to allow of 
election. 

ELECTORAL COMMISSION, in United States history, a 
commission created to settle the disputed presidential election 
of 1^76. In this election Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic 
candidate, received 184 uncontested electoral votes, and Ruther- 
ford II. Hayes, the Republican candidate, 163.^ The states of 
Florida, I-ouisiana, Oregon and South Carolina, with a total 
of 22 votes, each sent in two sets of electoral ballots,- and from 
each of these states except Oregon one set gave the whole vote 
to Tilden and the other gave tlic whole vote to Hayes. From 
Oregon one set of ballots gave the three electoral votes of the 
state to Hayes ; the other gave two votes to Hayes and one to 
Tilden. 

The election of a president is a complex proceeding, the method 
being indicated partly in the Constitution, and being partly left 
to Congress and partly to the states. The manner of selecting 
the electors is left to state law ; the electoral ballots are sent 
to the president of the Senate, who shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted.” Concerning this provision 
many questions of vital importance arose in 1876 : Did the pre- 
sident of the Senate count the votes, the houses being mere 
witnesses ; or did the houses count them, the president’s duties 
being merely ministerial } Did counting imply the determination 
of what should be counted, or was it a mere arithmetical process ; 
that is, did the Constitution itself afford a method of settling 
disputed returns, or was this left to legislation by Congress ? 
Might Congress or an officer of the Senate go behind a state’s 
! certificate and review the acts of its certifying officials ? Might 
I it go furtlicr and examine into the choice of electors ? And if 
I it had such powers, might it delegate them to a commission ? 

! As regards the procedure of Congress, it seems that, although 
in early years the president of the Senate nut only performed or 
overlooked the electoral count but also exercised discretion in 
some matters very important in 1876, Congress early began to 
assert power, and, at least from 1831 onward, controlled the 
count, claiming complete power. The fact, however, that the 
Senate in 1876 was controlled by the Republicans and the House 
by the Democrats, lessened the chances of any harmonious 
settlement of these questions by Congress. The country seemed 
on the verge of civil war. Hence it was that by an act of the 
29th of January 1877, Congress created the Electoral Commission 
to pass upon the contested returns, giving it “ the same powers, 
if any ” possessed by itself in the premises, the decisions to st^d 
unless rejected by the two houses separately. The commission 
was composed of five Democratic and five Republican Congress- 
men, two justices of the Supreme Court of either party, and a 
fifth justice chosen by these four. As its memliers of the com- 
mission the Senate chose G, F. Edmunds of Vermont, 0 . P. 
Morton of Indiana, and F, T. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
(Republicans) ; and A. G. Thurman of Ohio and T. F. Bayard 
of Delaware (Democrats). The House chose Henry B. Payne 
of Ohio, Eppa Hunton of Virginia, and Josiah G. Abbott of 
Massachusetts (Democrats); and George F. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts and Tames A. Garfield of Ohio (Republicans). The 
Republican judges were William Strong and Samuel F. Miller; 
the Democratic, Nathan Clifford and Stephen J. Field. These 
four chose as the fifteenth member Justice Joseph P. Bradley, 

^ The election of a vice-president was, of course, involved also, 
William A. Wheeler was the Republican candidate, and Thomas A. 
Hendricks tlie Democratic. 

A second set of electoral ballots had also been sent in from 
Vermont, where Hayes had received a popular majority vote of 
24,000. As these ballots had been transmitted in an irregular 
manner, the president of the Senate refused to receive them, and 
was sustained in this action by the upper House. 
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a Republican but the only member not selected avowedly as a 
partisan. As counsel for the Democratic candidate there ap- 
peared before the commission at different times Charles OTonor 
of New York, Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania. Lyman 
Trumbull of Illinois, R. T. Merrick of the District of (nlumbia, 
Ashbel Green of New Jersey , Matthew H. Caipcnter of Wisconsin, 
Gecrge HoadJey of Ohio,’ and W. C. Whitney of New York. 
W. M. Evarts and E. W. Stoughton of New York and Samuel 
Shellabargcr and Stanley Matthews of Ohio appeared regularly 
in behalf of Mr Hayes. 

1 'he popular vote seemed to indicate that Hayes had carried 
South Carolina and Oregon, and Tildcn Florida and Louisiana, 
It was e^•ident, however, that Hayes could secure the 185 votes 
necessary to elect only by gaining ever\' disputed ballot. As 
the choice of Republican electors in Louisiana had been accom- 
plished by the rejection of several thousand Democratic votes 
by a Republican returning board, the Democrats insisted that 
the commission should go iKihind the returns and correct in- 
justice ; the Republicans declared that the state s action was 
final, and that to go behind the returns would l)e invading its 
sovereignty. When this matter came before the commission 
it virtually accepted the Republican contention, ruling that it 
could not go behind the returns except on the superfkial issues 
of manifest fraud therein or the eligibility of ch'ctors to their 
office under the ('onslitution ; that is, it could not investigate 
antecedents of fraud or misconduct of state officials in I he results 
cerlifieci. All ■s ital questions were settled by the voters of eight 
Republicans and se\’en Democrats ; and as the Republi(‘an 
Senate would never concur with the Democratic House in over- 
riding the decisions, all the disputed votes were awarded to Mr 
Kayes, who therefore was dec'lared elected. 

The stri('tly part isan votes of the commission and the adoption 
by prominent Democrats and Repui)licans, lM)th within and 
without the commission, of an attitude toward states-rights 
f)rinciples quite inconsistimt with party tenets and tendencies, 
have given rise to much severe criticism. 'I'he Democrats and 
the countr}’, however, quietly accepted the decision. The 
judgments umlerlying it were two: (i) That Congress rightly 
(’laimed the power to settle such contests within the limits set ; 
(2) that, as Justice Miller said regarding these limits, the people 
had never at any time intended to give to (bngress the power, 
by naming the electors, to “ decide who are to be the president 
and vice-president of the United States.” 

There is no tioul^t tliat Mr Tildcn was morally entitled to the 
presidency, and the correction of the Louisiana frauds would 
certainly have given satisfaction then and increasing satisfaction 
later, in the retrospc'ct, to the country. The commission might 
probably have corrected the frauds without exceeding its Con- 
gressional precedents. Nevertheless, the principles of its 
decisions must he recognized by all save ultra-nationalists as 
truer to the spirit of the Constitution and promising more for 
the good of the country than would have been the principles 
necessary to a contrary cle^cision. 

By an act of the 3r(i of February 1887 the electoral procedure 
is regulated in great detail. Under this act determination by a 
state of electoral disputes is conclusive, subject to certain 
formalities that guarantee definite action and accurate certifica- 
tion. These formalities constitute regularity,” and are in all 
cases judgable by Congress. When Congre.ss is forced by the 
lack or evident inconclusiveness of state action, or by conflicting 
state action, to decide disputes, voles are lost unless both 
houses concur. 

Authoritie.s. — J. F. Rhodes, History of the United States ^ vol. 7, 
covering 1872-1877 (New York, I9<^) ; P. L. Haworth, The Ilayes- 
Tilden dis/uited Presidential Election of i8y6 (Cleveland, ; 

J. W. Burgess, Political Science Quarterly, vol. 3 (1888), pp. 633*653, 
The Law of the Electoral Count " ; and for the sources, Senate 
Miscellaneous Document No. 5 (vol. i), and Hou.se Miscel. Doc. 
No. 13 (vol. 2), 44 ('.ongress, 2 Session, — Count of the Electoral Vote. 
Proceedings of Congress and Electoral Commissiun^ — the latter 
idcnti'ial with Congressional Record^ vol. 5, pt. 4, 44 Cong., 2 Session ; 
also about twenty volumes of evidence on the state elections in- 
volved. The volume called The Presidential Counts (New York, 
7877) was compiled by Mr Tiklen and his secretary. 
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ELECTORS (Ger. Kurfiirstm, from Kurm^ O.U.G. kiosan, 
choose, elect, and Furst, prince), a body of German princes, 
originally seven in numlier, with whom rested the election .)£ 
the German king, from the 13th until the begiuning of the 19th 
century. The German kings, from the time of Henry the 
Fowler (9 h)--c) 36) till the middle of the 13th century, succeeded 
to their position partly by heredity, and partly by election. 
Primitive Germanic prm'ticc had emphasized the clement of 
heredity. Reges ex nobilitate sumunt : ihe man whom German 
trilxj recognized as its king must be in the line of hereditary 
descent from Woden ; and therefore the gcncalogic’al trees of 
early Teutonic kings (ils, for instance, in England those of the 
Kentish and West Saxon .sovereigns) are carefully constructed 
to prove that descent from the god which alone will constitute 
a proper title for his descendants. Even from the first, however, 
there had been some opening for election ; for the principle of 
primogeniture was not observed, and there might b * several 
competing candidates, all of the true Woden stoc:k. One of 
these competing candidates would have to be recognized (as 
the Anglo-Saxons said, geceosan) ; and to this limited extent 
Teutonic kings may be termed elective from the very first, In 
the other nations of western Europe this element of election 
dwindled, and the principle of heredity alone received legal 
recognition ; in medieval Germany, on the contrary, the principle 
of heredity, while still exercising an inevitable natural force, 

I sank formally into tlu^ background, and legal recognition was 
finally given to the elective principle. De facto, therefore, the 
principle of heredity exercises in Germany a great influence, 
an influence never more striking than in the period which follows 
on the formal recognition of the elective principle, when tlie 
Habsburgs (like the Metelli at Rome) fato imperalores fiufit : 
de jure, each monarch owes his accession simply and solely to 
the vote of an electoral college. 

This difference between the German monarcliy and the other 
monarchies of western luirope may be explained by various 
con.siderations. Not the least important of these is what seems 
a pure accident. Whereas the Capetian monarchs, during the 
three hundred years that followed on the election of Hugh (‘apet 
in 987, always left an heir male, and an heir male of full age, 
the German kings again and again, during the .same jieriod, 
either left a minor to succeed to their throne, or left no issue 
at all. The principle of heredity began to fail b(^cause there 
were no heirs. Again the strength of tribal feeling in (ierrnany 
made the monarchy into a prize, which must not be the npimiigc 
of any single trilje, but mu.st circulate, as it were, from Fran<‘onian 
to Saxon, from Saxon to Bavarian, from Bavarian to Franconian, 
from Franconian to Swabian ; whil(‘ the growing pow(;r of the 
baronage, and its habit of erecting anti-kings to emphasize its 
opposition to the crown (as, for instance, in the reign of Henry 
IV.), coalesced with and gav(^ new force to the action of tribal 
feeling. Liistly, the; fact that the German kings w(Te also 
Roman emperors finally and irretrievably consolidated the grow- 
ing tendency towards the elective princijile. The principle of 
heredity had never held any great sway under the ancient Roman 
Empire (sec under Empkkor); and the medievfd Empire, 
instituted as it was by the papacy, came d(Tinitely under the 
influence of ecclesiastical prepossessions in favour of election. 
The church had substitutecl for that descent from Woden, wliich 
had c)(rvated the old pagan kings to their thrones, the rr)ncef)tion 
that the monarch dcrivcfl his crown from the choice of God, 
after ihe manner • .f Saul ; and the theoretical choice of God 
wa.s readily turned into the actual choice of the church, or, at 
any rate, of the general body of churchmen. If an ordinary 
king is thus reganled by the church as essentially elected, much 
more will the emperor, connected as he is witli th<; church as 
one of its officers, be held to be also elected ; :»nfl as a bishop 
is chosen by the chapter of his diocese, so, it will be thought, 
must the emperor be chosen by some corresponding liody'in his 
empire. Heredity might lie tolerated in a mere matter of king- 
ship : the precious trust of impe^- d power could not be allowed 
to descend according to the accidents of family succession, lb 
Otto of Freising {Gesta Frid. ii. 1) it is already a point of right 
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vindicated for itself by the excellency of the Roman Empire, 
as a matter of singular prerogative, that it should not descend 
per sanguinis propaginem^ scd per prindpum elecHonem. 

The accessions of Conrad IT. (see Wipo, Viia Cumradi, c. 1-2), 
of Lothair II. (see Narraiio de eleciione Lotharii, M.GJL^ ScriptU 
xii. p. 510), of Conrad III. (see Otto of Freising, Chronicon, vii. 
22) and of Frederick I. (see Otto of Freising, Gesta Frid. ii. 1) 
had all been marked by an element, more or less pronounced, 
of election. That element is perhaps most considerable in the 
case of lothair, who had no rights of heredity to urge, Here 
we read of ten princes being selected from the princes of the 
various duchies, to whose choice the rest promise to assent, and 
of these ten selecting three candidates, one of whom, Lothair, 
is finally chosen (apparently by the whole assembly) in a some- 
what tumultuary fashion. In this case the electoral assembly 
would seem to be, in the last resort, the whole diet of all the 
princes. But a de facto pre-eminence in the act of election is 
already, during the 12th century, enjoyed by the three Rhenish 
archbishops, probably because of the part they afterwards 
played at the coronation, and also by tlie dukes of the great 
duchies — possibly because of the part they too played, as vested 
for the time with the great offices of the household, at the corona- 
tion feast. ^ Thus at the election of Lothair it is the archbishop 
of Mainz who conducts the proceedings ; and the election is 
not held to be final until the duke of Bavaria has given his assent. 
I'hc fact is that, votes being weighed by quality as well as by 
quantity (see Diet), the votes of the archbishops and dukes, 
which would first be taken, would of themselves, if unanimous, 
decide the election. To prevent tumultuary elections, it was 
well that the election should be left exclusively with these great 
dignitaries ; and this is what, by the middle of the T3th century, 
had eventually been done. 

The chaos of the interregnum from 1198 to 1212 showed the 
way for the new departure ; the chaos of the great interregnum 
(1250-1273) led to its being finally taken. The decay of the great 
duchies, and the narrowing of the class of princes into a close 
corporation, some of whose members were the equals of the old 
dukes in powder, introduced difficulties and doubts into the 
practice of election which had been used in the 12th century. 
The contested election of the interregnum of 1198-1212 brought 
these difficulties and doubts into strong relief. The famous 
bull of Innocent III. {Venerahilem), in which he decided for 
Otto IV. against Philip of Swabia, on the ground that, though 
he had fewer votes than Philip, he had a majority of the votes 
of those ad quos principaliter spectat clectio, made it almost 
imperative that there should be some definition of these principal 
electors. The most famous attempt at such a definition is that 
of the Sachsenspiegclf which was followed, or combated, by 
many other writers in the first half of the 13th century. 
Eventually the contested election of 1257 brought light and 
definition. Here wc find seven potentates acting— the same 
seven whom the Golden Bull recognizes in 1356 ; and wc find 
these seven described in an official letter to the pope, as principes 
vocem in hujusmodi clectione habenteSy qui sunt septem numcro. 
The doctrine thus enunciated was at once received. The pope 
acknowledged it in two bulls ( 1 263) ; a cardinal, in a commentary 
on the bull Venerahilem of Innocent III., recognized it about 
the same time ; and tlie erection of statues of the se\ en electors 
at Aix-Ia-(liapelle gave the doctrine a visible and outward 
expression. 

By the date of the election of Rudolph of Habsburg (1273) 
the seven electors may be regarded as a definite body, with an 
acknowledged right. But the definition and the acknowledgment 
were still imperfect, (i) The composition of the electoral body 
was uncertain in two respects. The duke of Bavaria claimed 
as his right the electoral vote of the king of Bohemia ; and the 
practice of partitio in electoral families tended to raise further 

’ This is the view of the Sachsenspiegel, and also of .Mbert of Stade 
(quoted in Schrftdcr, p, 476, n. 27) ; " Palatiniis eliidt. quia dapifer rst; 
dux Saxoniac, quia mareacalcus/' &c. Schrdder points out (p. 470, 
n. 45) that " participation in the coronation feast is an express 
recognition of the king " ; and those who are to discharge their office ; 
in the one must have had a prominent voice in the other. 


difficulties about the exercise of the vote. The Golden Bull of 
1356 settled both these questions. Bohemia (of which Charles 
IV., the author of the Golden Bull, was himself the king) was 
assigned the electoral vote in preference to Bavaria ; and a 
provision annexing the electoral vote to a definite territory, 
declaring that territory indivisible, and regulating its descent 
by the rule of primogeniture instead of partition, swept away the 
old difficulties which the custom of partition had rai.sed. After 
1356 the seven electors arc regularly the three Rhenish arch- 
bishops, Mainz, Cologne and Trier, and four lay miignates, the 
palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of 
Brandenburg, and the king of Bohemia ; the three former 
being vested with the three archchancellorships, and tlie four 
latter with the four offices of the royal household (see House- 
hold). (2) The rights of the seven electors, in their collective 
capacity as an electoral college, were a matter of dispute with the 
papacy. The result of the election, whether made, as at first, 
by the princes generally or, as after 1257, by the seven electors 
! exclusively, was in itself simply the creation of a Cierman king 
i — an electio in regem. But since 962 the (xerman king was also, 
after coronation by the pope, Roman emperor. Therefore the 
election had a double result : the man elected was not only 
j elecius in regemy but also promovendus ad imperium. The 
difficulty was to define the meaning of the term promovendus. 
Was the king elect inevitably to become emperor } or did the 
profnoiio only follow at the dwcTetion cf the pope, if he thought 
the king elect fit for promotion ? and if so, to what extent, and 
according to what standard, did the pope judge of such fitness ? 
Innocent 111 . had already claimed, in the bulk Venerabilem, 
(i) that the electors derived their power of election, so far as it 
made :in emperor, from Uie Holy See (which had originally “ trans- 
lated the Empire from the East to the West), and h) that the 
papacy had a jus et auctoriias examinandi personam litclam in 
regeni et promovendam ad imperium. The latter claim he had 
based on the fact that he anointed, consecrated and crowned 
the emperor — in other words, that he gave a spiritual office 
according to spiritual methods, which entitled him to incjiiire 
into the fitness of the recipient of that office, as a bishop inquires 
into the fitness of a candidate for ordination, Innocent had put 
forward this claim as a ground for deciding between competing 
candidates : Boniface VlII. pressed the claim against Albert I. 
in 1298, even though his election was unanimous ; while John 
XXII. exercised it in its harshest form, when in 1324 he ex- 
communicated Louis IV. for using the title and existing the 
rights even of king without previous papal confirmation. This 
action ultimately led to a protest from the electors themselves, 
whose right of election would have become practically meaning- 
less, if such assumptions had been tolerated. A meeting of the 
electors [Kuwereiri) at Rense in 1338 declared (and the declara- 
tion was reaffirmed by a diet at Erankfort in the same year) 
that postquam aliquis eligitur in Imperatorem sive Regent ab 
Eleciarihus Imperii concorditcr, vel majori paHe eorundeiny statim 
ex sola eleciione est Rex verus et Imperator Romanus censendus 
. . , nec Papae sive Sedis Apostolicae , . . approbatione , . , 
indiget. The doctrine thus positively affirmed at Rense is 
negatively reaffirmed in the Golden Bull, in which a significant 
silence is maintained in regard to papal rights. But the doctrine 
was not in practice followed : Si^ismund himself did not venture 
to dispense with papal approbation. 

By the end of the 14th century the position of the electors, 
both individually and as a corporate body, had become definite 
and precise. Individually, they were distinguished from oil 
other princes, as we ha^T seen, by the indivisibility of their 
territories and by the custom of primogeniture which secured 
that indivisibility ; and they were still further distinguished by 
the fact that their person, like that of the emperor himself, was 
protected by the law of treason, while their territories were only 
subject to the jurisdiction of their own courts. They were 
independent territorial sovereigns; and their position w^as at 
once the envy and the ideal of the other princes of Germany* 
Buch had been the policy of Charles IV. ; and thus had he, in the 
Golden Bull, sought to magnify the seven electors, and himself 
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as one of the se\"en, in his rapacih^ of Iring of Bohemia, oven at 
the expense of the Empire, and of liimself in his eaparity of 
emperor. PoAverful as they were, however, in their individual 
capacity, the electors showed themselves no less |x)werful as a 
corporate body. As such a corporate body, they may l>o a>n- 
sidcred from three different points of view, and as aotiue: in 
three different capiicities. They are an electoral body, choosing 
each successive cnipcrur ; they are one of the three colleges of 
the imperial diet (see Dikt) ; and they are also an electoral 
union (KurjUystnivrrciu). acting as a separate and indeptmclent 
political organ even after the election, and during the reign, of 
the monarch. It was in this last capacity that they had met at 
Kense in 1338 ; and in the same capa('ity they acted repeatedly 
during the 15th century. According to the (ioUlon Hull, such 
mt?etings were to l)e annual, and their deliberations were to 
concern “ the safety of the Empire and the world.” Annual 
they never were ; but occasionally they became of great im- 
portance. In 14^4, during the attempt at reform occasioned by 
the failure of (lerman arms against the Hussites, the Kufjimtcu- 
vcreiii acted, or at least it claimed to act, as the predominant 
partner in a duumvirate, in which the unsuccessful Sigismund 
was relegated to a secondary position. During the long nagn 
of Frederick 111 . — a reign in which the interests of Austria 
were cherished, and the welfare of the Emjiirc neglected, l)y 
that apathetic yet tenacious emperor — the electors once more 
attempted, in the year 1453, to erect a new central government 
in place of the emperor, a gov’ernment which, if not conducted 
by themselves directly in their rapacity of a Kurliifstenvvmn^ 
should at any rate be under their influence and control. So, j 
they hoped, Germany might he able to make head against that 
papal aggression, to which I^'rederick had yielded, and to take 
a leading part in that crusade against the Turks, whicli he had 
neglected. Like the previous attempt at reform during the 
Hussite wars, the scheme came to nothing ; the forces of disunion 
in ( Tcrmany were too strong for any central government, whether 
monarchical and controlled by the emf)eror, or oligarcliical and | 
controlled by the electors. But a final attempt, the most 
strenuous of all, was made in the reign of Maximilian 1 ., and 
under the influence of BertoJd, elector and archbishop of Mainz. 
The council of 1500, in which the electors (with the exception 
of the king of Bohemia) were to have sat, and which would have 
been under their control, represents the last effective attempt 
at a real RetchsregimenL Inev^itably, however, it shipwrecked 
on the opposition of Maximilian ; and though the attempt was 
again made between 1521 and 1530, the idea of a real central 
government under the control of the electors perished, and the 
development of local administration by the circle took its place. 

In the course of the i6th century a new right came to be 
exercised by the electors. As an electoral body (that is to say, 
in the first of the three caj)acitics distinguished above), they 
claimed, at the election of Charles V. in 1519 and at sulwequent 
elections, to impose conditions on the elected monarch, and to 
determine the terms on which he should exercise his office in 
the course of his reign. This W ahlcapitulalion^ similar to the 
Facia Convenia which limited the elected kings of Poland, was 
left by the diet to the discretion of the electors, though after 
the treaty of Westphalia an attempt was made, with some little 
success,’ to turn the capitulation into a matter of legislative 
enactment by the diet. From this time onwards the only fact of 
importance in the history of the electors is the change which 
took place in the composition of their body during the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries. From the Golden Bull to the treaty of 
Westphalia (1356-1648) the composition of the electoral body 
had remained unchanged. In 1623, however, in the course 
of the Thirty Years' War, the vote of the count palatine of the 
Rhine had been transferred to the duke of Havana ; and at the 
treaty of Westphalia the vote, with the office of imperial butler 
which it carried, was left to Bavaria, while an eighth vote, along 
with the new office of imperial treasurer, was created for the 
c^unt palatine. In 1708 a ninth vote, along with the office of 
imperid standard-bearer, was created for Hanover; while 

’ See Schroder's Lchrbtich dsr detUschen Rech(s0eschichte, p. 820* 
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finally, in 1778, the vote of Bavaria and the office of imperial 
butler returned to the counts palatine, as heirs of the duchy, 
on the extinction of the ducal line, while live now vote created 
for the Palatinate in 1048, with the office of imjxjriol treasurer, 
was transferred to Brunswick-Luiichurg (Hanover) in lieu of tlie 
one which this hou.se already held. In 1806, the dissolution 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the electors ceased to exist. 

Literatort.. — T. Lincliier, Ih'e dciitschcu inul die 
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Konigsicahlcn (iSSi)) ; and (I. Ulondt*!, Ftndr sto' FrHCfik //, 
]». 27 sqq. Sts* also J. Bryce, Holy Howaii Hwf^ive (edition of iO‘>4), 
c. ix. ; .'iiul K. Scliruder, Lchrhitih tier (IcutaJten l\t't:htsy,eschiii{4(;^ 
PP* 47> and 810 S20. (E. Bw.) 

ELECTRA (TlAfKT^a), the bright one,’' in Greek mythology. 
(1) One of the seven Pleiades, daughter of .\thus and Pleione. 
She is closi ly connected with the old constellation worship and 
ilie religion of Samotliruce, the chief seat of the Cabeiri 
where she was generally supposed to dwell. By Zeus she was the 
mother of Dardamis, lasioii (or Eetion), and Hariiioniu ; but in 
the iuilian tradition, which represented Italy as the original 
home of the 'I’rojans, Durdanus was her son by a king of Italy 
named (orytluis. After her amour with Zeus, Elect ra fltxi to the 
Palladium as a siip[)liant, but Athena, enraged that it had been 
touched by one who was no longer a maiden, flung IClecLra and 
the image from heaven to earth, where it was found by Hus, and 
taken by him to Ilium ; according to another tradition, Eleetra 
her.self took it to Ilium, atui gave it to \wr son Dardaiuis (Schol. 
Eurip. Phovn, 1136). In her grief at the destruction of the city 
slic plucked out lier hair and wa.s change, d into a cornet ; in 
unoiiier version Eleetra and lier six sisters had been placed among 
the star.s as the Pleiades, and the star wliich site represented lost 
its brilliancy after the fall of 'Proy. bileetra’s connexion with 
Sainolhract? (where she was also ealletl JClectryone and Strategis) 
is shown by the localization of the carrying off of her reputed 
daughter Harmonia by Cadmus, and by the fad that, aeet;rding 
to Athenicon (the author of a work c»n Sainotlirace (|uoted by the 
scholiast on Aprollonius Khodius i. 917), the (‘ubeiri were 
Dardanus and iasion. The gate Eleetra at 'i’hcilres and tlie 
fabulous island Electris were said tr> have l)een called after her 
(Apollodorus iii. 10, j2; Servius on Acn. iii. 167, vii. 207, x. 272, 
Georg, i. .138). 

(2) Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaeinnestra, sister of 
Orestes and Iphigeneia. She* does not appear in Homer, altiiough 
according to Xanthiis (regarded by some as a fid ilious personage), 
to whom Stesicborus was indebted for much in his Orestein, she 
was identical with the Homeric J.aodiee, and was called Eleetra 
because she renuiincd .so l(mg unmarried ('A-Af/cr/ja). She was 
said to have played an important part in the poem of Stcsichorus, 
and subse<iuently became a favourite figure in tragedy. After 
the murder of lier father on Ids return from Troy by her mother 
and Aegistlius, she saved tlie lih; of Iier brother Orestes by 
sending him out of the country to Sirophius, king of Phanote in 
Phocis, who had him brought up witli his own son Pyludes. 
Eleetra, cruelly ill-treated by Clytaeinnestra and her paramour, 
never lose.s liope that lier brother will return to avenge his father. 
When grown up, Orestes, in response to frefjuent messages from 
his sister, secretly repairs with Py lades to Argos, where he 
pretends to be a messenger from Strophius bringing the news 
of the death of Orestes. Being admitted to the palace, he slays 
both Acgisiiius and Clytaeinnestra. According to another story 
(Hyginus, Fab. 122), Eleetra, having received a false report that 
Orestes and Pylades liad been sacrificed to Artemis in Tauris, 
went to consult the oracle at Delphi. In the meantime Aletes, 
the son of Aegisthus, seized the throne of Mycenae. Her arrival 
at Delphi coincided with that of Orestes and Ipidgcncia. The 
same mes.senger, who liad already communicated tlie false report 
of the death of Orestes, informed her that ha had been slain by 
Iphigeneia. Eleetra in her rage seized a burning brand from 
the altar, intending to blind her sister; but at the critical 
moment Orestes appeared, recognition took place, and the brother 
And sister returned to Mycenae, Aletes was slain by Orestes, and 
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Electra became the wife of Pylades. The story of Electra is the 
subject of the Choephori of Aeschylus, the Electra of Sophocles 
and the Electra of Euripides. It is in the Sophoclean play that 
Electra is most prominent. 

There are many variations in the treatment of the legend, for 
which, as also for a discussion of the modern plays on the subject 
Voltaire and Alficri, see J ebb’s Introduction to his edition of the 
Electra of Sophocles. 

BLBCTRICAL (or Electrostatic) MACHINE^ a machine 
operating by manual or other power for transforming mechanical 
work into electric energy in the form of electrostatic charges of 
opposite sign delivered to separate conductors. Electrostatic 
machines are of two kinds ; (1) Frictional, and (2) Influence 
machines. 

Frictional Machines , — A primitive form of frictional electrical 
machine was constructed about 1663 by Otto von Guericke 
(i6o2“i 686). It consisted of a globe of sulphur fixed on an axi.s 
and rotated by a winch, and it was electrically excited by the 
friction of warm hands held against it. Sir Isaac Newton 
appears to have been the first to use a glass globe instead of 
sulphur (Optics f 8th Query). F. Hawksbeo in 1709 also used a 
revolving glass globe. A metal chain resting on the globe served 
to collect the charge. Later G. M. Pose (1710 1761), of Witten- 
berg, added the prime conductor, an insulated tube or cylinder 
supported on silk strings, and J. H. Winkler (1703-1770), 
professor of physics at Leipzig, substituted a leather cushion for 
the hand. Andreas Gordon (1712* 1751) of Erfurt, a Scotch 
Benedictine monk, first used a glass cylinder in place of a sphere. 
Jesse Eamsden (1735-1800) in 1768 constructed his well-known 
form of plate clec’trical machine (fig. 1 ). A glass plate fixed to a 
wooden or metal shaft is nitated by a wincli. It passes lietwetm 
two rubbers made of leather, and is partly (covered with two silk 
aprons which extend over (juadrants of its .surface. Just below 
the places where the aprons terminatij, the glass is embraced by 
two insulated metal forks having the sharp jjoints projecting 
towards the glass, but not (luite toiu'hing it. The glass is 
excited positively by friction with the rubbers, and the charge is 
drawn off by the action of the points which, wlien acted upon 
inductively, discharge negative electricity against it. 'I’he 
insulated conductor to whicli the points are connected therefore 

becomes positively electri- 
fied. The cushions must 
be connected to earth to 
remove the negative elec- 
tricity which accumulates 
on them. It was found 
that tlie machine acted 
better if the rubbers were 
covered w'ith Insulphide of 
tin or with F. von Kien- 
mayer’s amalgam, consist- 
ing of one part of zinc, one 
of tin and two of mer- 
cury. The cushions were 
greased and the amalgam 
in a state of powder 
spread over them. Edward 
Nairne's electrical machine 
(1787) consisted of a j^lass 
cylinder with two insu- 
lated conductors, called 
prime conductors, on glass 
legs placed near it. One 
Fig. I. — Ramsden's electrical machine, these carried the leather 

exacting cushions and the 
other the collecting metal points, a silk apron extending over the 
cylinder from the cushion almost to the points. The rubber was 
smeared with amalgam. The function of the apron is to prevent 
the escape of electrification from the glass during its passage 
from the rubber to the collecting points. Nairne’s machine could 
give either positive or negative electricity, the first named being 
collected from the prime conductor carrying the collecting 
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points and the second from the prime conductor carrying the 
cushion, 

Influence Machines , — Frictional machines are, however, now 
quite superseded by the second class of instrument mentioned 
above, namely, influence machines. These operate by electro- 
static induction and convert mechanical work into electrostatic 
energy by the aid of a small initial charge whicli is continu- 
ally being replenished 
or reinforced. The 
general principle of 
all tlic machines de- 
scribed below will be 
liest understood by 
considering a simple 
ideal case. Imagine 
two Leyden jars with 
large brass knobs, A 
and B, to stand on the 
ground (fig. 2). Let 
one jar be initially 
charged with positive electricity on its inner coating and 
the other with negative, and let both have their outsides 
connected to earth. Imagine two insulated balls A' and B' 
so held that A' is near A and B' is near B. Then the positive 
charge on A induces two charges on A', viz : a negative 
on the side nearest and a positive on the side most removed. 
I.ikewisc the negative charge on B induces a positive charge 
on the side of B' nearest to it and repels negati\’e electricity to 
the far side. Next let the balls A' and B' be connected togetlicr 
for a moment by a wire N called a neutralizing conductor which 
is subsequently removed. Then A' will be left negatively 
electrified and B' will be left positively electrified. Suppose 
that A' and B' are then made to change places. To do this we 
shall have to exert energy to remove A' against the attraction 
of A and B' against the attraction of Ji. Finally let A! Iw 
l:)rought in contact with B and B' with A. Tlic ball A' will give 
up its charge of negative electricity to the Levderi jar B, and the 
ball B' will give up its positive charge to the Leyden jar A. 
This transfer will take place because the inner coatings of the 
Leyden jars have greater capacity with respect to the earth than 
the linlls. Hence the charges of the jars will bt? increased. 'I'he 
balls A' and B' arc then practically discharged, and the al)()^'e 
cycle of operations may be repeated. Hence, however small 
may be the initial charges of the Leyden jars, by a principle of 
accumulation resembling that of compound interest, they can 
be increased as above shown to any degree. If this series of 
operations l)e made to depend upon the continuous rotation of 
a winch or handle, the arrangement constitutes an electrostatic 
influence machine. The principle therefore somewhat resembles 
that of the self-exciting dynamo. 

The first suggestion for a machine of the above kind seems 
to have grown out of the invention of Volta's clectropliorus, 
Abraham Bonnet, the inventor of the gold leaf electro- 
scope, described a doubler or machine for multiplying 
electric charges (Phil, Trans,, 1787). 

The principle of this apparatus may be explained thus. Let A ami 
C be two fixed disks, and B a disk which can be brought at will within 
a very short di.stanci* of either A or C. 1-ct us suppose all the j)latcs 
to be* equal, and let the capacities of A and C in jirescnce of B be 
each etjual to />, and the cociheiont of induction between A and B, 
or C and B, be q. Let us also suppose that tlie plates A and C arc so 
distant from each other that there is no mutual iiilluence, and that p' 
is the ca]iacity of one of the disks when it stands alone. A small 
charge Q is communicated to A, and A is insulated, and B, un* 
insulated, is brought up to it ; the charge on B will be — {qlP)Q- 
B is now uninsulated and l)rought to face which is uninsulated ; 
the charge on C will be {qlp)-Q> C is now insulated and connected 
with A, which is always insulated. B is then brought to face A and 
uninsulated, so that the charge on becomes rO, where 


r = 



A is now disconnected from C, and here the first operation ends. 
It is obvious that at the end of u such operations the charge on 
A will be r"Q, so that the charge goes on increasing in geometri- 
cal progression. If the distance between the disks could be made 
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inlinitcly small each time, then the multiplier r would be 2, aud 
tlic charge would be doubled each time. Jlencc the name ol the 
apparatus. 

Erasmus Darwin, B. Wilson, G. C. Bohnenberger and J. C. E. 
Peclet devised various modifications of Bonnet’s instrument 
(see S. P. Thompson, “ The Influence Machine from 
ion* 17B8 to iSSS,” Jounu Soc. TcL Z’Wg., 1888, 17, p. 5^9). 
doubler. Bennct's doubler appears to have given a suggestion 
to William Nicholson (PhiL Trans., 178S, p. 403) of 
an instrumtmt which by turning a winch produced the two 
states of electricity without friction or communication with the 
earth.” This “ revolving doubler,” according to the description 
of Professor S. P. Thompson {loc. at.), consists of two fixed 
jjlates of brass A and C (fig. 3), each two inches in diameter and 
separately supported on insulating arms in the same plane, so 
that a third re\’()l\'ing plate B may pass very near them without 
touching. A brass ball D two inches in diameter is fixed on 
the end of the axis that carries the plate B, and is loaded within 
at one side, so as to act as a counterpoise to the revolving plate 
P>. The axis P N is made of varnished glass, and so are the axes 
that join the three plates with the brass axis N 0 . Tlic axis N 0 
passes through the brass piece M, which stands on un insulating 
pillar of glass, and supports the plates A and C. At one extremity 
of this axis is the ball I), and the other is connected with a rod 
of glass, N P, upon which is fixed the handle L, and also the piece 
G H, which is separately insulated. The pins E, F rise out of the 
back of the fixed plates A and C, at unequal distances from tlie 
axis, 'I'hc piece K is parallel to G 11 , and both of them are 
furnished at their ends with small pieces of flexible W'ire that they 
may touch the pins E, F in certain points of their revolution. 

From the brass 
piece M there 
stands out a pin 
1, to touch against 
a small flexible 
wire or spring 
which projects 
sideways from the 
rotating plate B 
when ii comes op- 
posite A, The 
wires arc so ad-* 
justed by bending 
that B, at the 
moment w'hcn it 
is opjxjsite A, com- 
municates with the ball D, and A communicates with C 
through GH ; and half a revolution later C, w'hen B comes 
opposite to it, communicates w’ith the ball D through the contact 
of K with F. In all other positions A, B, C and D are completely 
disconnected from each other. Nicholson thus described the 
operation of his machine ; — 

“ When the plates A and B are opposite each other, the two fixed 
I)lates A and C may be considered as one mass, and tlie revolving 
B, together with the ball D, will constitute nnotluT mass. 
All the experiments yet made concur to ])rove that those two masses 
will not possess the same electric slate. . . . The redundant elec- 
triciti(?s in the masses under consideration will be unequally di.itri- 
bated ; the plate A will have about ninety-nine parts, and the jd.itc 
C one ; and, for the same reason, the revolving plate 15 will have 
ninety-nine parts of the opposite clectiicity, and the ball 1> one. 
The rotation, by destroying the contacts, preserves this une(|ual 
distribution, and carriers B from A to C at the same time that the tail 
K connects the ball willi the plate C. In thi.s situation, the elec- 
tricity in B acts upon that in C, and produces the contrary state, 
by virtue of the communication between (', and the ball ; which 
last must therefore acquire an electricity of the same kind with that 
of the revolving plate. But the rotation again destroys the contact 
and restores B to its first situation opposite A. Here, if we attend 
to the effect of the whole revolution, we shall find that the electric 
states of the respective masses have been greatly increased ; for the 
ninety*-ninc parts in A and B remain, and the one part of electricity 
in C has been increased so as nearly to compensate ninety-nine parts 
of the opposite electricity in the revolving plate B, while the com- 
munication produced an opposite mutation in the clcctricit)' of the 
ball. A second rotation will, of course, produce a proportional 
augmentation of these increased quantities ; and a continuance of 
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Fig. 3- —Nicholson's Revolving Doubler, 


turning will .soon bring the intensitira to their maximum, which is 
limited by an explosion between the plates " 7 Y<i«.v., 1788, p. 405), 

Nicholson described also another apparatus, the ” .spinning 
condenser,” which worked on tlie same principle. Bennct and 
Nicholson were followed by T. Ca>'allo, John Read, 
Bohnenberger, C. B. Desorines and J. N. l\ llacheite aollthn 
and others in the invention of various forms of rotating 
doubler. A simple and typical form of doul;>ler, devised ii\ 1831 
by G. Belli (fig. 4), consisted of two curved metal plates between 
which revolved a pair of 
balls carried on an insulat- 
ing stem. Following the 
nomenclature usual in con- 
nexion with dynamos we 
may speak of the conduc- 
tors which carry the initial 
charges as the field plates, 
and of the moving conduc- 
tors on which arc induced 
the charges which are sub- 
sequently added to tho.sc on 
tlie’ field plates, as the 
carriers. U’hc W'irc which 
connects two armature 
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plates for a moment is the neufralizing coiidiiitor. 'I'he 
two curved metal plates constitute the field j)lates and must 
have original charges imparted to them of opjxisile .sign. 'J’he 
rotating balls are the carriers, and are connected togetlier for a 
moment by a wire when in a position to be acted upon inductively 
by the field plates, thus acquiring charges of opposite sign. 'Lhe 
moment after they are separated again. The rotation continuing 
llie ball thus negatively charged is made to give uj) this 
charge to that negatively (ileetrified field plate, and thi? ball 
positively charged its charge to the positively elect lified field 
plate, !>y touching little contact springs. In this inaimer the 
field plates atx'umulate charges of opposite sign. 

Modern types of influence machine may be said to date from 
i860 when G. F. Varlcy patentetl a type of influence machine 
which has beim the parent of numerous siibsetiiienl ^ 

forms (Jirii. Pat, Spec. No. 206 of 3860), Ju it the g^l^Jhiue. 
field plates were sheets of tin-foil atlaelied to a glass 
plate (fig. 5). In front of them a disk of ebonite or glass, having 
carriers of metal fixed to its edge, was rolatial by a wincli. In 
the course of their rotation two diametrically o|)posite carriers 
touched against the ends ef a neutralizing condudor so as to form 
for a moment cine conductor, and the inonient afterwards these 
two carriers were insulated, one carrying away a i)ositi\'c charge 
and the other a negative. Continuing their rotation, the positively 
charged carrier gave up its positive charge by touching a little 
knob attached to the positive field plate, and similarly for tlie 
negative charge carrier. In this way tlie charges on the field 
plates were continually replenished 
and reinforced. Varley also con- 
structed a multiple form of influence 
machine having six rotating disks, 
each having a number of carriers 
and rotating between field plates. 

W'ith this apparatus he obtained 
sparks 6 in, long, the initial source 
of electrification being a single 
Daniell cell. 

Varley was followed i)y A, J. I. 

Toepler, who in 1865 constructed 
an influence machine consisting of 

two disk:* fi.xcci on the same sliaft and rotating in the same 
direction. Each disk carried two strips of tin-foil extending 
nearly over a semi-circle, and there were two field 
plates, one behind each disk ; one of the plates was ^^cbine. 
positively and the other negatively electrified. The 
carriers which were touched under the influence of the positive 
field plate passed on and gave up a portion of tlieir negative 
charge to increase that of the negative field plate ; in the same 
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way the carriers which were touched under the influence of the 
negative field plate sent a part of their charge to augment that 
of the positive field plate. In this apparatus one of the charging 
rods communicated with one of the field plates, but the other 
with the neutralizing brush opposite to the other field plate. 
Hence one of the field plates would always remain charged 
when a spark was taken at the transmitting terminals. 

Between 1864 and 1880, W. T. B. Holtz constructed and 
described a large number of influence machines which were for a 
long time considered the most advanced development 
mmcMat. electrostatic machine. In one form the 

Holtz machine consisted of a glass disk mounted on a 
horizontal axis F (fig. 6) which could be made to rotate at a 
considerable speed by a multiplying gear, part of which is seen at 
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X. Close behind this disk was fixed another vertical disk of glas.s 
in which wttc cut two windows B, B, On the side of the fixed 
disk next the rotating disk were pasted two sectors of paper A, A, 
with short blunt points attached to them which projected out 
into the windows on the side away from the rotating disk. On 
the other side of the rotating disk were placed two metal combs 
C, C, which consisted of sharp points set in metal rods and were 
each connected to one of a pair of discharge balls E, D, the 
distance between which could be varied. To start the machine the 
balls were brought in contact, one of the paper armatures 
electrified, say, with positive electricity, and the disk set in 
motion. Thereupon very shortly a hissing sound was heard 
and the machine became harder to turn as if the disk were moving 
through a resisting medium. After that the discharge balls 
might be separated a little and a continuous series of sparks or 
brush discharges would take place between them. If two Leyden 
jars L, L were hung upon the conductors which supported the 
combs, with their outer coatings put in connexion with one 
another by M, a scries of strong spark discharges passed between 
the dischai^e balls. The action of the machine is as follows : 
Suppose one paper armature to be charged positively, it acts by 
induction on the right hand comb, causing negative electricity to 
issue from the comb points upon the glass revolving disk ; at the 
same time the positive electricity passes through the closed 
discharge circuit to the left comb and issues from its teeth upon 
the part of the glass disk at the opposite end of the diameter. 
This positive electricity electrifies the left paper armature by 
induction, positive electricity issuing from the blunt point upon 
the side farthest from the rotating disk. The charges thus 
deposited on the glass disk are carried round so that the upper 
half is electrified negatively on both sides and the lower half 
positively on both sides, the sign of the electrification being 
reversed as the disk passes between the combs and the armature 
by discharges issuing from them respectively. If it were not for 
leakage in various ways, the electrification would go on every- 
where increasing, but in practice a stationary state is soon 
attained. Holtz’s machine is very uncertain in its*action in a 
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moist climate, and has generally to be enclosed in a chamber in 
which the air is kept artificially dry. 

Robert Voss, a Berlin instrument maker, in 1880 devised a form 
of machine in which he claimed that the principles of Toepler and 

Holtz were combined. On a rotating glass or ebonite 

disk were placed carriers of tin-foil or metal buttons 
against which neutralizing brushes touched. This 
armature plate revolved in front of a field plate carrying two 
pieces of tin-foil backed up by larger pieces of vanished paper. 
The studs on the armature plate were charged inductively by 
being connected for a moment by a neutralizing wire as they 
passed in front of the field plates, and then gave up their charges 
partly to renew the field charges and parti); to collecting combs 
connected to discharge balls. In general design and construction, 
the manner of moving the rotating plate and in the use of the two 
Ixydcn jars in connexion with the discharge balls, Voss borrowed 
his ideas from Holtz. 

All the above described machines, however, have been thrown 
into the shade by the invention of a greatly improved type of 
influence machine first constructed by James Wimshurst 
about 1878. Two glass disks arc mounted on two shafts 
in such a manner that, by means of two belts and pulleys mactint. 
worked from a winch shaft, the disks can be rotated 
rapidly in opposite directions close to each other (fig. 7). These 
glass disks carry on them a certain number (not less than 16 or 
20) tin-foil carriers which may or may not have brass buttons 
upon them. The glass plates are well varnished, and the carriers 
are placed on the outer sides of the two glass plates. As therefore 
the disks revolve, these carriers travel in opposite directions, 
coming at intervals in opposition to each other. Each upright 
bearing carrying the shafts of the revolving disks also carries a 
neutralizing conductor or wire ending in a little l)rush of gilt 
thread. The neutralizing conductors for each disk arc placed at 
right angles to each other. In addition there are collecting 
combs which occupy an intermediate position and have sharp 
points projecting inwards, and coming near to but not touching 
the carriers. These combs on opposite sides are connected 
respectively to the inner coatings of two Leyden jars whose outer 
coatings are in connexion with one another. 

The operation of the machine is as follows ; Let us suppose 
that one of the studs on the back plate is positively electrified 
and one at the opposite end of a diameter is negatively electrified, 
and that at that moment two corresponding studs on the front 
plate passing opposite to these back studs arc momentarily 
connected together by 
the neutralizing wire 
belonging to the front 
plate. The positive stud 
on the back plate will 
act inductively on the 
front stud and charge it 
negatively, and similarly 
for the other stud, and 
as the rotation continues 
these charged studs will 
pass round and give up 
most of their charge 
through the combs to 
the Leyden jars. The 
moment, however, a pair 
of studs on the front 
plate are charged, they 
act as field plates to 
studs on the back plate which arc passing at the mom^t, 
provided these last are connected by the back neutralizing wire. 
After a few' revolutions of the disks half the studs on the front 
plate at any moment are charged negatively and half positively 
and the same on the back plate, the neutralizing wires forming the 
boundar)' between the positively and negatively charged studs. 
The dia^am m fig. 8, taken by permission from S. P. Thompson’s 
paper {loc* cit.\ represents a view of the distribution of these 
Charges on the fiont and back plates respectively. It will be 



Fig. 7. — ^Wimshurst's Machine. 
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Fig. 8. — Action of the 
Wimshurst Miu:hinc. 


seen that each stud is in turn both a field plate and a carrier 
having a charge induced on it, and Uicn passing on in torn 
inducea farther clmrges on other studs. Wimshurst constructed 

numerous very powerful machines 
of this type, some of them with 
multiple plates, which operate in 
almost any climate, and rarely fail 
to charge themselves and deliver a 
torrent of sparks between the dis- 
charge balls whenever the winch is 
turned. He also devised an alter- 
nating current dectriciU machine 
in which the di.scharge balls were 
alternately positive and negative. 
Large Wimslnirst multiple plate 
influence machine.^ arc often used 
instead of induction roils for ex- 
citing Rdntg(‘n ray tubes in medical 
work, 'rhey give very steady illumination on fluorescent 
screens. 

In 1900 it was found by F. Tudsbury that if an influence 
machine is enclosed in a metallic chamber containing compressed 
iiir, or lietter, carbon dioxide, the insulating projierlies of com- 
pressed gases enable a greatly improved effect to be obtained 
owing to the diminution of the leakage acToss the plates and from 
the supports. Hence sparks cim be obtained of more than 
double the length at ordinary atmospheric pressure. In one 
case a machine with plates 8 in. in diameter which could give 
sparks 2*5 in. at ordinary pressure gave sparks of 5, 7, and 8 in. 
as the pressure was raised to 1 5, 30 and 45 lb al.)0vc the normal 
atmosphere. 

The action of I.ord Kelvin’s replenisher (fig. 9) used by him 
in connexion wiih his electrometers for maintaining their 
chaise, closely resembles that of Bclli’s doubler and will be 
understood from fig. 9. Lord Kelvin also devised an influence 
machine, commonly called a ‘‘ mouse mill,” for electrifying the 
ink in connexion with his siphon recorder. It was an electrostatic 
and electromagnetic machine combined, driven by an electric 
current and producing in turn electrostatic charges of electricity. 



Fici. 9.- Lord Kelvin's Rcplcnislier. 

C, C, Metal carriers, fixed to Receiving springs. 

el)Oiiitc cross-arm. n,n. Connecting .springs or 

F,F, Bras.s field^plates or con- neutralizing brushesi 

ductor.s. 


In connexion with this subject mention must also lie made of the 
water dropping influence machine of the same inventor.^ 

The action and efficiency of influence machines have been 
investigated by F. Rossetti, A. Righi and F. W. G. Kohlrausch. 
The electromotive force is practically constant no matter what the 
velocity of the disks, but according to some observ'ers the inter- 
nal resistance decreases as the velocity increases, Kohlrausch, 
using a Holtz machine with a plate 16 in. in diameter, found 
that the current given by it could only electrolyse acidulated 
water in 40 hours sufficient to liberate one cubic centimetre of 
mixed gases. E. K. N. Mascart, A. Roiti, and £. Bouchotte have 

* See Lord Kelvin, Rtpfint of Papers on Eleetrostatics and Magnet- 
ism fi872); " Electi^boric Apparatus and lUostrations of Voltaic 
Theory, * p. 319 ; “ On Electric Machines Founded on Induce 

tion and Convection,” p. 330; "The Reciprocal Electrophorus,” 

P- 337. 


also examined the efficiency and current producing power of 
influence machines. 

BiBLioGRArHY. — In addition to S. P. Thompson's valuable paper 
on influence machine.^ (to which tliis article is mucli inclobted) and 
other references given, see J . Clerk Maxwell, on liUcUuUy 

and Mapietism (2ud ed., Oxford, 1881), vol. i. 0. 294 ; j. D. F.vrrett, 
Electricity (expansion of i^irt iii. of Ih'schanefs i^atnud Philosophy) 
(London, 1901), ch. iv. p. it» : A. Winkelmiinn, llandhnch tier Physik 
(Breslau, 1905), wl. iv. pp. 30-58 (contains a large numlier of 
reference.s to origin.ii papers) ; j , Gray, Electrical Influence Machines^ 
their Development and Modern Porms (London, 1903). (J . A. V.) 

ELECTRIC BEL (Gymnotus electricus), a member of the 
family of fishes known as Gymnotidae* In spite of their e.xternal 
similarity the GymnoHdac have nothing to do with the (?els 
{Anguilla). They resemble the latter in the elongation of the 
body, the largo number of vertebrae (240 in Gymnoius), and the 
absence of pelvic, fins ; but they differ in all the more im])ortant 
characters of internal slrut^ture. 'J'hey are in fact allied to the 
carps or Cyprinidae and the cat-fishes or Siluridae. In Ciuumon 
with thesc^ two families and th(? CkarannuUw of Africa and South 
America, the Gymnvtidar possess the pceuli;ir structures cidled 
ossieula auditus or Weberian (jssieles. 'rht‘se are a chain of 
small bones belonging to the first four vertebrae, which are 
much modified, and connecting th(‘. air-bladder with the auditory 
organs. Such an agreement in the structure of ho complicated 
and specialized an apparatus run only he thi^ ri'.siilt of a com- 
niimity of descent of the families possessing it. Accordingly 
these families are now placed together in a distinct Mib-order, 
the Ostariophysi. 'Hu! Gymnotidae arc strongly modified and 
degraded Characitiidav. Jn tliem the dorsal and eaudid fins are 
very rudimentary or absent, and the? anal is very long, exteiuling 
from the anus, which is under the head or throat, to the end of 
tlie body. 

Gymmtus is the only genus of tlu^ family which pf)sse.sscs 
electric organs. These extend the whole hmgth of the tail, which 
is four-fifths of the body, lliey are rnodifieations of the Intend 
mus(!les and are supplied with mimiTous branches of the spinal 
nerves. 'ITiey consist of longitudinal columns, ea(!h composed 
of an immense numlwr of ‘‘ electric plates.” Tin; posterior end 
of the organ is positive, the anterior negative, and the current 
passes from the tail to the hend. llie maximum shock is given 
when the head and tail of the Gymnoius arc in contact with 
different points in the surface of som(? other animal. Gymnoius 
elertricus attains a length of 3 ft. and the thickness of a man’s 
thigh, and frecjuenls the marshes of Brazil and the Giiianas, 
where it is regarded with terror, owing to the formidable electrical 
apparatus with which it is provided. When this natural battery 
is discharged in a favourable position, it is sufficiently powerful 
to stun the largest animal ; and according to A. von Humboldt, 
it has lieen found necessary to change the line of cerrtain roads 
passing thnmgh the pools fre(|ucnted by the cl(?ctric eels. Tliesc 
fish are eaten by the Indians, who, before? attempting to capture 
them, seek to exhaust their electrical power by driving horses 
into tlie ponds. By rqjeated discharges upon Ihe.se they 
gradually expend this marvellous force ; after which, Ixiing 
defenceless, they liecome timid, and afxproach the edge for 
shelter, when they fall an easy jirey to the harpoon. It is only 
after long rest and abundance of food that the fish is able to 
resume the use of its subtle weapon. Humboldt’s description of 
this method of capturing the fish has not, however, been verified 
by recent travellers, 

ELECTRICITY. This article is devoted to a general sketch of 
the history of the development of electrical knowledge on both 
the theoretical and the practical sides. The two great branches 
of electrical theory which concern the phenomena of electricity 
at rest, or “ frictional ” or ** static ” electricity, and of electricity 
in motion, or electric currents, are treated in two separate 
articles, ELECTROS^rATics and Electrokinktics. The pheno- 
mena attendant on the passage of electricity through solids, 
through liquids and through gases, are described in the article 
(Conduction, Electric, and also Electrolysis, and the propa- 
gation of electrical vibrations in Electric Waves. The inter- 
connexion of magnetism (which has an article to itself) and 
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electricity is discussed in Electromagnetism, and these mani- 
festations in nature in Atmospheric ELECTRinTY; Aurora 
Polaris and Magnetism, Terrestrial. The general principles 
of electrical engineering will be found in Electricity Supply, 
and further details respecting the generation and use of electrical 
power are given in such articles as Dynamo; Motors, Electric ; 
Transformers ; AccuMULAruu ; Power Transmission : 
Electric ; Traction ; Lighting ; Electric ; Electrochemistry 
and Electrometallurgy. The principles of telegraphy (land, 
submarine and wireless) and of telephony are discussed in the 
articles Telegraph and Telephone, and various electrical 
instruments are treated in separate articles such as Ampere-* 
meter ; Electrometer ; Galvanometer ; Voltmeter/; 
Wheatstone^s Bridge ; Potentiometer ; Meter, Electric ; 
Electrophorus ; Leyden Jar ; &c. 

The term “ electricity ” is applied to denote the physical 
agency which exhibits itself by effects of attraction and repulsion 
when particular substances are rubbed or heated, also in certain 
chemical and physiological actions and in connexion with moving 
magnets and metallic circuits. The name is <lerived from the 
word electrica, first used by William Gilbert (1544-1603) in his 
epoch-making treatise De magnete, magneticisque corporibus^ 
et de magno magnete tellure, published in 1600,^ to denote 
substances which possess a similar property to amber ( ■■ cleetrum, 
from i)k€KTpov) of attracting light objects when rubbed. Hence 
the phenomena came to be collectively called electrical, a term 
first used by William Barlowe, archdeacon of Salisbury, in 1618, 
and the study of them, electrical science. 

Historical Sketch, 

Gilbert was the first to conduct systematic scientific experi- 
ments on electrical phenomena. Prior to his date the scanty 
knowledge possessed by the ancients and enjoyed in the middle 
ages began and ended with facts said to have been familiar to 
Thales of Miletus (600 B.c.) and mentioned by Theophrastus 
(321 B.c.) and Pliny (a.d. 70), namely, that amber, jet and one 
or two other substances possessed the power, when rubl.)cd, of 
attracting fragments of straw, leaves or feathers. Starting with 
careful and accurate observations on facts concerning the 
mysterious properties of amber and the lodestone, Gilbert laid 
the foundations of modern electric and magnetic science on the 
true experimental and inductive basis. The subsequent history 
of electricity may be divided into four well-marked periods. 
The first extends from the date of publication of Gilbert’s great 
treatise in 1600 to the invention by Volta of the voltaic pile and 
the first production of the electric current in 1799. The second 
dates from Volta’s discovery to the discovery by Faraday in 
1831 of the induction of electric currents and the creation of 
currents by the motion of conductors in magnetic fields, which 
initiated the era of modern electrotechnics. The tliird covers 
the pieriod between 1831 and Clerk Maxwell’s enunciation of the 
electromagnetic theory of light in 1865 and the invention of the 
self-exciting dynamo, which marks another great epoch in the 
development of the subject ; and the fourth comprises the modern 
development of electric theory and of absolute quantitative 
measurements, and above all, of the applications of this knowledge 
in electrical engineering. Wc shall sketch briefly the historical 
progress during these various stages, and also tlie growtli of 
electrical theories of electricity during that time. 

First Period, — Gilbert was probably led to study the 
phenomena of the attraction of iron by the lodestone in conse- 
quence of his conversion to the Copermcan theory of the earth’s 
motion, and thence proceeded to study the attractions produced 
by amber. An account of his electrical discoveries is given in 
the De magnete, lib. ii. cap. 2.® He invented the versorium or 

* Gilbert's work, On the M a finely Magnetic Bodies and the Great 
Magnet^ the Earth, has l)een translated from the rare folio Latin 
edition of 1600, but otlicrwisc reproduced in its chginal form by the 
chief members of the Gilbert Club of England, with a series of valu- 
able notes Iw Prof. S. P. Thompson (London, 1900). See also The 
Electrician, February 21, 1902. 

5 * See The Intellectual Hise in Electricity, ch. x., by Park Benjamin 
(London, 1895). 


electrical needle and proved that innumerable bodies he called 
electrica, when rubbed, can attract the needle of the versorium 
(see Electroscope). Robert Boyle added many new facts and 
gave an account of them in his book, The Origin of Electricity, 
He showed that the attraction between the rubbed body an(l 
the test object is mutual. Otto von Guericke (1602-1686) con- 
structed the first electrical machine with a revolving ball of 
sulphur (see Electrical Machine), and noticed that light 
objects were repelled after being attracted by excited electrics. 
Sir Isaac Newton substituted a ball of glass for sulphur in the 
electrical machine and made other not unimportant additions 
to electrical knowledge. Francis Hawksbee (d. 1713) published 
in his book Physico~Mechanical Experiments and in several 
Memoirs in the Phil, Trans, about 1707, the results of his electrical 
inquiries. He showed that light was produced when mercury 
was shaken up in a glass tube exhausted of its air. Dr Wail 
observed the spark and crackling sound when warm amber was 
rubbed, and compared them with thunder and lightning {Phil, 
Trans,, 1708, 26, p, 69), Stephen Gray (1696-1736) noticed in 
1720 that electricity could be excited by the friction of hair, silk, 
wool, paper and other bodies. In 1729 Gray made the important 
discovery that some bodies were conductors and others non- 
conductors of electricity. In conjunction with his friend 
Granville Wheeler (d. 1770), he conveyed the electricity from 
rubbed glass, a distance of 886 ft., along a string supported on 
silk threads {Phil, Trans., 1735-1736, 39, pp. 16, 166 and 400). 
Jean Theophile Desaguliers (1683-1744) announced soon after 
that electrics were non-conductors, and conductors were non- 
clectrics. C. F. de C. du Fay (169^1739) made the great dis- 
covery that electricity is of two kinds, vitreous and resinous 
{Phil, Trans,, 1733, 3 ^; P* being produced when 

glass, crystal, &c. are rubbed with silk, and the second when 
resin, amber, silk or paper, &c. are excited by friction witlr 
flannel. lie also discovered that a body charged with positive 
or negative electricity rci>els a body free to move when the 
latter is charged with electricity of like sign, but attracts it if 
it is charged with electricity of opposite sign, i,e, positive repels 
positive and negative repels negative, but positive attracts 
negative. It is to du Fay also tliat we owe the abolition of the 
distinction between electrics and non-electrics. He showed 
that all substances could he electrified by friction, but that 
to electrify conductors they must be insulated or supported 
on non-conductors. Various improvements were made in the 
electrical machine, and thereby experimentalists wt?re provided 
with the means of generating strong electrification ; C. F. 
Ludolff (1707-1763) of Berlin in 1744 succeeded in igniting ether 
with the electric spark {Phil, Trans,, 1744, 43, p. 167). 

For a very full list of the jjapers and works of tliest* early electrical 
philosonhers, the l eader is referred to the bibliography on Electricity 
in Dr Tnomas Young’s Natural Philosophy , vol. ii. p. 415. 

In 1745 the important invention of the Leyden jar or condenser 
was made by E. G. von Klcist of Kammin, and almost simultane- 
ously by Cunaciis and Pieter van Musschenbroek (1692-1761) 
of iieiclen (see Leyden Jar). Sir Willim Watson (1715-1787) 
in England first observed the flash of light when a Leyden jar 
is discharged, and he and Dr John Bevis (1695-1771) suggested 
coating the jar inside and outside with tinfofl. Watson airried 
out elaborate experiments to discover how far the electric 
discharge of the jar could be conveyed along metallic wires and 
was able to accomplish it for a distance of 2 m., making 
the important obsei^^ation that the electricity appeared to be 
transmitted instantaneously. 

Franklin^ $ Researches, — Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) was 
one of the great pioneers of electrical science, and made the ever- 
memorable experimental identification of lightning and electric 
spark. He argued that electricity is not created by friction, but 
merely collected from its state of diffusion through other matter 
by which it is attracted. He asserted that the glass globe, when 
rubbed, attracted the electrical fire, and took it from the rubber, 
the same globe being disposed, when the friction ceases, to give 
out its electricity to any body which has less. In the case of the 
charged Leyden jar, he asserted that the inner coating of tinfoil 
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had receivc^d mor^ than its ordinary quantity of electricity, and 
was therefore electrified positively, or plus, while the" outer 
coatir^ of tinfoil having had its ordinary cjuantity of electricity 
diminished, was electrified negatively, or minus. Hence the 
cause of the shock and spark when the jar is discharged, or 
when the superabundant or plus electricity of the inside is 
transferred by a conducting body to the defective or minus 
electricity of the outside. This theory’ of the Leyden phial 
Franklin supported very^ ingeniously by showing that the outside 
and the inside coating possessed electricities of opposite sign, and 
that, in charging it, exactly as much electricity is added on one 
side as is subtracted from the other. The abundant discharge of 
electricity by points was observed by Franklin in his earliest 
experiments, and also the power of points to conduct it copiously 
from an electrified body. Hence he was furnished with a simple 
method of collecting electricity from other bodies, and he w’lis 
enabled to perform those remarkable experiments which are 
chiefly connected with his name. Hawksbee, Wall and J A. 
Nnllct (1700-1770) had successively suggested the identity of 
lightning and the electric spark, and of thunder and the snap 
of the spark. Previously to the year 1750, Franklin drew up i* 
statement, in which he showed that all the general phenomena 
and effects which were produced by electricity had their counter- 
parts in lightning. After waiting some time for the erection of 
a spire at Philadelphia, by means of which he hoped to brin« 
down the electricity of a thunderstonn, he conceived the idea 
of sending up a kite among thunder-clouds. Willi this view he 
made a small cross of two small light strips of cedar, the arms 
being sufficiently long to reach to the four corntTs of a large 
thin s 3 k handkerchief when extended. The corners of tlie 
handkerchief were tied to the extremities of the cross, and when 
the body of the kite was thus formed, a tail, loop and string were 
added to it. The body was made of silk to enable it to bear the 
violence and wet of a thunderstorm. A very sharp pointed wire 
was fixed at the top of the upright slick of the cross, so as to rise a 
foot or more above the wood. A silk ribbon was tied to tlie end 
of the twine next the hand, and a key suspended at the junction 
of the twine and silk. In company with his son, Franklin raised 
the kite like a common one, in the first thunderstorm, which 
happened in the month of June 1752. To keep the silk ribbon 
dry, he stoo<l within a door, taking care that the twine did not 
touch the frame of the door ; and when the thunder-clouds came 
over the kite he watched the state of the string. A cloud passed 
without any electrical indications, and he began to despair of 
success. At last, however, he saw the loose filaments of the twine 
Standing out every way, and he found them to be attracted by 
the approach of his finger. The suspended key gave a spark on 
the application of his knuckle, and when the string had become 
wet with the rain the electricity became abundant. A Leyden 
jar was charged at the key, and by the electric fire thus obtained 
spirits were inflamed, and many other ex|xjriments performed 
which had been formerly made by excited electrics. In subse- 
quent trials with another apparatus, he found that the clouds 
were sometimes positively and sometimes negatively electrified, 
and so demonstrated the perfect identity of lightning and 
electricity. Having thus succeeded in drawing the electric fire 
from the clouds, Franklin conceived the idea of protecting 
buildings from lightnir.g by erecting on their highest parts pointed 
iron wires or conductors communicating with the ground. Th‘* 
electricity of a hovering or a passing cloud would thus be carried 
off slowly and silently ; and if the cloud was highly charged, the 
lightning would strike in preference the elevated conductors.^ 
Tlie most important of Franklin’s electrical writings are his 
Experiments and Observations on Electricity made at Philadelphia, 
1751-1754 ; his Letters on Electricity ; and various memoirs and 
letters in the Phil Trans, from 1756 to 1760. 

About the same time that Franklin was making his kite 

1 See Sir Oliver Lodge, Lightning, Lightning Conductors and 
lightning ProtectorB," /(oum, Inst» Elec, Eng. (1889), 18, p. 386, and 
the discussion on the subject in the same volume ; also the book 
by the same author on Lightning Conductors and Lightning Guards 
(London, 1892). 


experiment in America, T. F. Dalibnrd (1705-1779) and others in 
France had erected a long iron rod at Marli', and obtained results 
agreeing with those of Franklin. Similar investigations were 
pursued by many others, among whom Father G. H. Beccarin 
(1716-1781) deserves especial mention. John Canton (1718- 
1772) made the important contribution to kni»\vledgc that 
elcrtricity of either sign could lie produced on nearly any body by 
friction with appropriate substances, and that a nul of glass 
roughened on one half was excited negatively in the rough part 
and positively in the smooth part by friction with the same nibhtT. 
Canton first suggested the use of an amalgiini of mercury and tin 
for use with glass cylinder elertric^al machines to improve their 
action. His most important discovery, however, was that of 
electrostatic induction, the fact that one electrilied body can 
produce charges of electricity upon another insulaletl body, and 
that when this last is toia lied it is left electrified with a charge of 
opposite sign to that of the inducing charge ( P/// 7 . Tram., 1753- 
T75-I). We shall make mention lower down of Canton’s contribu- 
tions to electrical theory. Koliert .Symmer (d. 1 763) showed that 
quite small differences determined the sign of the electrification 
that was generated by the friction of two bodies one against the 
other. 'J1uis wearing a black undawhite silk stockingone over the 
other, he found they were electrified oppositely when rublied and 
drawn off, and that such a rublied silk stocking when deposited in 
a Leyden jar gave up its electrificaticjn to the jar (Phil. Trans., 
1759). Kbenezer Kinnersley (171 j-i77«S) of IMiiladelplim made 
useful observations on the elongation and fusion of iron wires 
by electrical discharges ( P//i 7 . Trans., 1 7^)3). A contemporary of 
Canton and co-discoven;r with him of the facts of electrostatic 
induction was the Swede, Johann Karl Wilcke (1732-1796), then 
resident in Germany, who in 1762 publishetl an account of 
experiments in whic h a metal plate held above the upper surface 
of a glass table was subjected to the ac tion of a charge on an 
electrified metal plate held below the glass (Kon. Schivedische 
Akad, AbhandL, 1762, 24, p. 213). 

Pyr()~clectricity.’---V\\o subject of pyro-elec Iric ity, or the power 
possessed by some minerals of becoming elc‘c trifieci when merely 
heated, and of exhibiting positive and negative elc?c:tric‘ity, nov^ 
began to attract notice. It is possible that the lynciirhim of 
the ancients, whicli according to Thciophrastus attracted ligfit 
bodies, was tourmaline, a mineral found in Ceylon, which had 
l)ccn christened by the Dutch with the name of asekentrikkn , or 
the attractor of ashes. In 1717 Louis l^mcry exhibited to the 
Paris Academy of Scicmccs a stone from ('ey Ion wliic:h attracted 
light bodies ; and Linnacius in mentioning his c!xi>erirnenLs 
gives the stone tlie namcj of lapis clectricus. Giovanni Caraffa, 
duca di Noja (1715-1768), was Jed in 1758 to purchase some of 
the stones called tourmaline in Holland, and, assisted by L. J. M. 
Daubenton and Michel Adanson, he made a series of experiments 
with them, a description of which he gave in a letter to G. L. L, 
Buffon in 1759. The subject, however, had already engaged the 
attention of the German philosopher, F. 1 ). T’. Aepinus, who 
published an account of them in 1756. Hitherto nothing laid 
been said respecting the necessity of heat to excite the tourmaline ; 
but it was shown by Aepinus that a Icmp^Taturc between 
and 212® Fahr. v/as requisite for the development of its attractive 
powers, Benjamin Wilson (Phil. Trans., 1763, &c.), J. Priestley, 
and Canton continued the inverstigation, but it was reserved for 
the Able Hauy to throw a clear light on this curious branch 
of the !:cicncc (TrriU dc miner alogie, 1801). He found that the 
electricity of the tourmaline decreased rapidly from the summits 
or poles towards the middle of the crystal, where it was imper- 
ceptible ; and he discovercjd that if a tourmaline is broken into 
any number of fragments, each fragment, when excited, has 
two opposite poles. Hauy discovered the same property in the 
Siberian and Brazilian topaz, borate of magnesia, mesotype, 
prehnitc, sphene and calamine. He also found that the polarity 
which minerals receive from heat has a relation to the secondary 
forms of their crystals^the tourmaline, for example, having 
its resinous pole at the summit of the cry stal which has three 
faces. In the other pyro-elcctric crystals above mentioned, 
Haiiy detected the same deviation from the rules of symmetiy 
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in their secondary crystals which occurs in tourmaline. C. P. 
Brard (178S-1838) discovered that pyro-electricity was a 
property of axinite ; and it was afterwards detected in other 
minerals. In repeating and extending the experiments of Haiiy 
much later, Sir David Brewster discovered that various artificial 
salts were pyro-electric, and he mentions the tartrates of potash 
and soda suid tartiiric acid as exhibiting this property in a very 
strong degree. He also made many experiments with the 
tourmaline when cut into thin slices, and reduced to the finest 
powder, in which state each particle preserved its pyro-elcctricity ; 
and he showed that scolezite and mesolite, even when deprived 
of their water of crystallization and reduced to powder, retain 
their property of l)ecoming electrical by heat. When this white 
powder is heated and stirred al)out by any substance whatever, 
It collects in masses like new-fallen snow, and adheres to the 
body with which it is stirred. 

For Sir David Brewster's work on pyro-electricity, see Trans. Roy. 
Soc, Edin,, 1845, ^^ 47 * "f^be reader will also 

find a fuU discussion on the subject in tlu; Treatise on Electricity . by 
A, de la Itive, translated by C. V. Walker (London, 1856), vol. ii. 
part V. ch. i. 

Animal electricity. — The ol>servation that certain animals 
could give shocks resembling the shock of a Leyden jar induced 
a closer examination of these powers. 'I’he ancients were 
acquainted with the benumbing power of the torpedo-fish, but 
it was not till 1676 that modem naturalists had their attention 
again drawn to the fact. K. Bancroft was the first person who 
distinctly suspected that the effects of the torpedo were electrical. 
In 1773 John Walsh (d. 1795) and Jan Ingenhousz (i 73 ®“i 7 ‘) 9 ) 
proved by many curious experiments that the shock of the 
torpedo was an electrical one {Phil. Trans. ^ 1773-1775) J and 
John Hunter {id. 1773, 1775) tJxamined and dcscrilwd the 
anatomical structure of its electrical organs. A. von Humboldt 
and Gay-Lussac {Ann. Chim., 1805), and Etienne C^offroy Saint- 
Hilaire {Gilb. Ann., 1803) pursued the subject with success ; 
and Henry Cavendish {Phil. Trans., 1776) constructed an 
artificial torpedo, by which he imitated the actions of the living 
animal. The subject was also investigated {Phil. Trans., 1812, 
1817) by Dr T, J. Todd (1789-1840), Sir Humphry Davy 
{id. 1829), John Davy {id. 1832, 1834, 1841) and Faraday 
{Exp. Res., vol. ii.). The power of giving electric shocks has 
been discovered also in the Gymnoius electricus (electric eel), 
the Maiaplerurus electricus, the Trichiurus electricus, and the 
Tetraodon electricus. The most interesting and the best known 
of these singular fishes is the Gymnotus or Surinam eel. Hum- 
boldt gives a very graphic account of the comlmts which are 
carried on in South America Ixjtween the gymnoti and the wild 
horses in the vicinity of Calabozo. 

Cavendish's Resear ches.-^The work of Henry Cavendish (1731- 
1810) entitles him to a high place in the list of electrical investi- 
gators. A considerable part of Cavendish’s work was rescued 
from oblivion in 1879 and placed in an easily accessible form 
by Professor Clerk Maxwell, who edited the original manuscripts 
in the possession of the duke of Devonshire.^ Amongst Caven- 
dish’s important contributions were his exact measurements of 
electrical capacity. The leading idea which distinguishes his 
work from that of his predecessors was his use of the phrase 
“ degree of electrification ” with a clear scientific definition 
which shows it to be equivalent in meaning to the modern term 
“ electric potential.” Cavendish compared the capacity of 
different bodies with those of conducting spheres of known 
diameter and states these capacities in “globular inches,” a 

S Jobular inch l)eing the capacity of a sphere 1 in. in diameter, 
lence his measurements are all directly comparable with modern 
electrostatic measurements in which the unit of capacity is that 
of a sphere i centimetre in radius. Cavendish measured the 
capacity of disks and condensers of various forms, and proved 
that the capacity of a Leyden pane is proportional to the surface 
of the tinfoil and inversely as the thickness of the glass. In 
connexion with this subject he anticipated one of Faraday's 

’ Tlte Electrical Researches of the lion. Henry Cavendish 
ijSi, edited from the original manuscripts by ”j. Clerk Maxwell, 
F.K.S. (Cambridge, 1879). 


greatest discoveries, namely, the effect of the dielectric or in- 
sulator upon the capacity of a condeascr formed with it, in other 
words, made the discovery of specific inductive capacity (see 
Electrical Researches^ p. 183). He made many measurements 
of the electric conductivity of different solids and liquids, by 
comparing the intensity of the electric shock taken through his 
body and various conductors. He seems in this way to have 
educated in himself a very precise “ electrical sense,” making 
use of his own nervous system as a kind of physiological galvano- 
meter. One of the most important investigations he made in 
this way was to find out, as he expressed it, “ what power of the 
velocity the resistance is proportional to.” Cavendish meant 
by the term “ velocity ” what we now call the current, and 
by “ resistance ” the electromotive force which maintains the 
current. By various experiments with liquids in tubes he found 
this power was nearly unity. This result thus obtained by 
Cavendish in January 1781, that the current varies in direct 
proportion to the electromotive force, was really an anticipation 
of the fundamental law of electric flow, discovered independently 
by G. S. Ohm in 1827, and since known as Ohm’s Law. Cavendish 
also enunciated in 1776 all the laws of division of electric current 
between circuits in parallel, although they are generally supposed 
to liave been first given by Sir C. Wheatstone. Another of his 
great investigations was the determination of the law according 
to which electric force varies with the distance. Starting from 
the fact that if an electrified globe, placed within two hemi- 
spheres which fit over it without touching, is brought in contact 
with these hemispheres, it gives up the whole of its charge to 
them — in other words, that the charge on an electrified body is 
wholly on the surface — he was able to deduce by most ingenious 
reasoning the law that electric force varies inversely as the 
square of the distaiice. The accuracy of his measurement, by 
which he established within 2 % the above law, was only limited 
by the sensibility, or rather insensibility, of the pith ball electro- 
meter, which was his only means of detecting the electric charge.* 
In the accuracy of his quantitative measurements and the range 
of his researches and his combination of mathematiad and 
physical knowledge, Cavendish may not inaptly be described 
as the Kelvin of the 18th century. Nothing but his curious in- 
difference to the publication of his work prevented him from 
securing earlier recognition for it. 

Coulomb's IFar^.-^ontemporary with Cavendish was C. A. 
Coulomb (1736-1806), who in France addressed himself to the 
same kind of exact ejuantitative work as Cavendish in England. 
Coulomb has made his name for ever famous by his invention 
and application of his torsion balance to the experimental 
verification of the fundamental law of electric attraction, in 
which, however, he wa,s anticipated by Cavendish, namely, 
that the force of attraction between tw’o small electr ified spherical 
bcKlies varies os the product of their charges and inversely as the 
square of the distance of their centres. Coulomb’s work received 
better publication than Cavendish’s at the time of its accomplish- 
ment, and provided a basis on which mathematicians could 
operate. Accordingly the close of the 18th century drew into 
the arena of electrical investigation on its mathematical side 
P. S, Laplace, J. B. Biot, and above all, S. D. Poisson, Adopting 
the by pothesis of two fluids, Coulomb investigated experimentally 
and theoretically the distribution of electricity on the surface 
of bodies by means of his proof plane. He determined the law 
of distribution between two conducting bodies in contact : and 
measured with his proof plane the density of the electricity 
at different points of two spheres in contact, and enunciated 
an important law. He ascertained the distribution of electricity 
among several spheres (whether equal or unequd) placed m 
contact in a straight line ; and he measured the distribution of 

“ In 1878 Clerk Maxwell repeated Cavendish’s experiments with 
improved apparatus and the employment of a Kelvin quadrant 
electrometer as a means of dctectmg the absence of charge on the 
inner conductor after it had been connected to the outer case, and 
was thus able to show that if the law of electric attraction v-aries 
inversely as the «th power of the distance, then the exponent n 
must have a value of 2 ± ^ iHir* See Cavendish’s Electrical Researches, 
p. 419. 
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elcctricftv rm the surface of a cylinder, and its distribution 
between a sphere and cylinder of diflFercnt lengths but of 
same diameter. His experiments on the dissipation of electricity 
possess also a high value. He found that the momentary’ 
dissipation was proportional to the degree of electrification at 
the time, and that, when the charge was moderate, its dissipation 
was not altered in bodies of different kinds or shapes. The 
temperature and pressure of the atmosphere did not produce 
any sensible change ; but he concluded that the dissipation w^ 
nearly proportional to the cube of the quantity of moisture in 
the air.^ In examining the dissipation which takes place along 
imperfectly insulating substances, he found that a thread of 
gum-lac was the most perfect of all insulators ; that it insulated 
ten times os well os a dry silk thread ; and that a silk thread 
covered with fine sealing-wax insulated as powerfully as gum-lac 
when it had four times its length. He found also that the 
dissipation of electricity along insulators was chiefly owing to 
adhering moisture, but in some measure also to a slight conduct- 
ing power. For his memoirs see Mem, de math, ei phys, dc 
Vacad. de sc., 1785, kc. 

Second Period. — We now enter upjn the second period of 
electrical research inaugurated by the epoch-making discover) 
of Alessandro Volta (1745-1827). L. Galvani had made in 
1790 his historic observations on the muscular contraction 
produced in the l)odics of recently killed frogs when nn electrical 
machine was being worked in the same room, and dcscrilied 
them in 1791 {De viribus eiectricitatis in motu musculari commen- 
iatins, Bologna, 1791)* Volta followed up these observations 
with rare philosophic insight and experimental skill. He showed 
that all conductors liquid and solid might l)e divided into two 
classes which he called respectively conductors of the first and 
of the second class, the first embracing metals and carbon in its 
conducting form, and the second class, water, aqueous solutions 
of various kinds, and generally those now called electrolytes. 
In the case of conductors of the first class he proved by the use 
of the condensing electroscope, aided probably by soine form 
of multiplier or doubler, that a difference of potential (see 
Electbos'i atics) was created by the mere contact of two such 
conductors, one of them being positively electrified and the other 
negatively. Volta showed, however, that if a series of bodies of 
the first cla.ss, such as disks of various metals, are placed in 
contact, the potential difference between the first and the last 
is just the same as if they are immediately in contact. There 
is no accumulation of potential. If, however, pairs of metallic 
disks, made, say, of zinc and copper, arc alternated with disks 
of cloth wetted with a conductor of tlie second class, such, for 
instance, as dilute acid or any electrolyte^ then the effect of the 
feeble potential difference lietween one pair of copper and zinc 
disks is added to that of the potential difference betw'cen the 
next pair, and thus by a sufficiently long scries of pairs any 
required difference of potential can be accumulated. 

The Voliau P/fe.— This led him about 1 799 to devise his famous 
voltaic pile consisting of disks of copper and zinc or other metils 
with wet cloth placed between the pairs. Numerous examples 
of Volta’s original piles at one time existed in Italy, and were 
collected together for an exhibition held at Como in 1899, but 
were unfortunately destroyed by a disastrous fire on the 8th of 
July 1899. Volta^s description of his pile was communicated 
m a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, president of the Royal Society 
of London, on the 20th of March iSoo, and was printed in the 
Phil Jrawj., vol. 90, pt. i, p. 405. It was then found that when 
the end plates of Volta's pile were connected to an electroscope 
the leaves diverged either with positive or negative electricity. 
Volta also gave his pile another form, the couronne des tosses 
(crow’n of cups), in which connected strips of copper and zinc 
were used to oridge between cups of water or dilute acid. Volta 
then proved that aU metals could be arranged in an electromotive 

1 Modem researches have shown that the low of charge is fn fact 
dependent upon the ionization o£ the air, and that, provided the 
atmospheric moisture is prevented from condensing on the insulating 
supports, water vapour m the air does not per ^ bestow uu it con- 
ductance for electricity/ 


series such that each became positive when placed in contact 
w’ith the one next below it in the series. The origin of the 
electromotive force in the pile has licen much discussed, and 
Volta*s discovcric.s gave rise to one of the historic contro* 
versles of science. Volta maintained that the mere contact 
of metals was sufficient to produce the electrical difference 
of the end plates of the pile. I'he discovery that chemical 
action w^ in^'ol\'ed in the proces.** led to the advancement of 
tlie chcmicid theory of the pile and this was strcngtliencd by the 
growing insight into the principle of the conservation of energy. 
In 1851 Lord Kelvin (Sir VV. Thomson), by the use of his then 
newly-invented electrometer, was able to confirm Volta’s obser- 
vations on contact electricity by irrefutable evidence, but the 
contact theory of the voltaic pile was then placed on a basia 
consistent with the principle of the con.servation of energy. 
A. A. de la Rive and Faraday were ardent supporters of tho 
chemical theory of the pile, and e\'en at the present time opinions 
of physicists can hardly bo said to be in entire accordana* as to 
the source of the electromotive force in a voltaic couple or pile.^ 
Improvements in the form of tlie voltaic pile were almost 
immediately made by W. Cniickshank (1745-1800), Dr W. H, 
Wollaston and Sir H. Davy, and these, together with otJicr 
eminent continental chemists, such as A. F, de Fourcroy, L. J. 
ThiSnard and J. W. RitU*r (1776-1810), ardently prosecuted 
research with the new instrument. One of the first discoveries 
made with it was its power to electrolyse or ciiemically decom- 
pose certain solutions. William Nicholson (1753-1815) and Sir 
.Anthony Carlisle (1768-1840) in 1800 constructed a pile of 
silver and zinc plates, and placing the terminal wires in water 
noticed tlie evolution from these wires of bubbles of gas, wliich 
they proved to be oxygen and hydrogen. These two gases, as 
Cavendish and James Watt liad shown in 1784, were actually 
the constituents of water. From that date it was clearly recog- 
nized that a fresh implement of great power had Iwcn given 
to the chemist. Large voltaic piles were then constructed by 
Andrew Crosse (1784-1855) and Sir TI. Davy, and improvements 
initiated by Wollaston and Robert Hare (17181-1858) of Phila- 
delphia. In 1806 Davy communicated to the Royal Society 
of London a celebrated papr on some ** Chemical Agencies of 
Electricity/^ and after providing himself at the Koyul Institution 
of London with a battery of several hundred cells, he announced 
in 1807 his great discovery of the ckjctrolytic decomposition of 
the alkalis, potash and .wda, obtaining therefrom the metals 
potassium and sodium. In July 1808 Davy laid a request 
before the managers of the Royal Institution that they would 
set on foot a subscription for tlie purchase of a specially largo 
voltaic battery ; as a result he was provided with one of 2000 
pairs of plates, and the first experiment performed with it was 
the production of the electric arc light between carbon poles, 
Davy follow’cd up his initial work with a long and brilliant 
series of electrochemical investigations described for the most 
part in the Phil Trans, of the Royal Society. 

Magnetic Action of Electric Noticing an analogy 

Ixstween the polarity of the voltaic pile and that of tlic magnet, 
philosophers had long been anxious to discover a relation between 
the two, but twenty years elapsed after the invention of the pile 
before Hans Christian Otirsted (1777-1851), professor of natural 
philosophy in the university of Oiixinhogen, made in 1819 the 
dbeovery which has immortalized his name. In the Annals of 
Philosophy {i'62o, 16, p. 273) is to he found an English translation 
of Oersted's original Latin essay (entitled ** Experiments on the 
Effect of a Current of Electricity on the Magnetic Needle 
dated the 21st of July 1820, describing^ his discovery. In it 
Oersted descrilies the action he considers is taking place around 

* Faraday discussed the chemical tlicoiy of the pile and arguments 
in support of it in the 8th and i6tU series of his Bxpminental Re- 
searckes on Electricity. De la Rive reviews the subject in his large 
Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, vol. ii. ch. iii. The writer 
made a contribution to the discussion in 1874 in a paper oa “ The 
Contact Theory oi the Cialvanic Cell," Phil. Mag., 1874, 47, p. 401. 
Sir Oliver Lodge reviewed the whole position in a paper in 1885, 

** On the Seat of the Electromotive Force in a Voltaic Cell," Journ, 
Inst, Elec, Eng., 1885, 14, p. 18O. 
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the conductor joining the extremities of the pile ; he speaks of 
it as the clortric conflict, and says : “ It is sufficiently evident 
that the electric conflict is not confined to the conductor, but is 
dispersed pretty widely in the circumjacent space. We may 
likewise conclude that this conflict performs circles round the 
wire, for without this condition it seems impossible that one part 
of the wire when placed l^elow the magnetic needle should drive 
its pole to the east, and when placed above it, to the west.” 
Oersted’s important discovery was the fact that when a wire 
joining the end plates of a voltaic pile is held near a pivoted 
magnet or compass needle, the latter is deflected and places itself 
more or less transversely to the wire, the direction depending 
upon whether the wire is above or below the needle, and on the 
manner in which the copper or zinc ends of the pile are connected 
to it. It is clear, moreover, that Oersted clearly recognized the 
existence of what is now called the magnetic field round the 
conductor. This discovery of Oersted, like that of Volta, stimu- 
lated philosophical investigation in a high degree. 

Electrodynamics. — On the 2nd of October 1820, A. M. Amp^ire 
presented to the French Academy of Sciences an important 
memoir,^ in which he summed up the results of his own and 
D. F. J. Arago’s previous investigations in the new science of 
electromagnetism, and crowned that labour by the announcement 
of his great discovery of the dynamical action between conductors 
conveying the electric currents. Ampt^re in this paper gave an 
account of his discovery that conductors conveying electric 
currents exercise a mutual attraction or repulsion on one another, 
currents flowing in the same direction in parallel conductors 
attracting, and those in opposite directions repelling. Kcspccting 
this achievement when developed m its cxpcfrimental and 
mathematical completeness, Clerk Maxwell says that it was 
“ perfect in form and unassailable in accuracy.” By a series 
of well-chosen experiments Ampire established the laws of this 
mutual action, and not only explained observed facts by a 
brilliant train of mathematical analysis, but predicted others 
sul)sequently experimentally realized. These investigations led 
him to the announcement of the fundamental law of action 
between elements of current, or currents in infinitely short 
lengths of linear conductors, upon one another at a distance ; 
summed up in compact expression this law states that the action 
is proportional to the product of the current strengths of the two 
elements, and the lengths of the two elements, and inversely 
proportional to the sejuare of the distance between the two 
elements, and also directly proportional to a function of the angles 
which the line joining the elements makes with the directions 
of the two elements respectively. Nothing is more remarkable 
in the history of discovery than the manner in which Ampere 
seized upon the right clue which enabled him to disentangle the 
complicated phenomena of electrodynamics and to deduce them 
all as a consequence of one simple fundamental law, which 
occupies in electrodynamics the position of the Newtonian law 
of gravitation in physical astronomy. 

In 1821 Michael Faraday (1791-1867), who was destined 
later on to do so much for the science of electricity, discovered 
electromagnetic rotation, having succeeded in causing a wire 
conveying a voltaic current to rotate continuously round the pole 
of a permanent magnet,- This experiment was repeated m a 
variety of forms by A. A. De la Rive, Peter Barlow (1776-1862), 
William Ritchie (1790-1837), William Sturgeon (1783-1850), 
and others ; and Davy (/Vn 7 . Trans. f 1823) showed that when two 
wires connected with the pole of a battery were dipped into a 
cup of mercury placed on the pole of a powerful magnet, the 
fluid rotated in opposite directions about the two electrodes. 

Electromagnetism. — In 1820 Arago {Ann. Chim. Phys., 1820, 
15, p. 94) and Davy (Annals of Philosophy, 1821) discovered 
independently the power of the electric current to magnetize 

1 ** Memoire sur la tlu'-orie mathematique des phenom^ncs elcctro- 
dynamiques," Memoires dc V institute 1820, 6 ; see also Ann. de 
Chim., 1820, 15. 

“ See M. Faraday, " On some new Electro-Majjnclical Motions 
and on the Theory of Magnetism,'' Quarterly Journal 0/ Science, 
1822, 12, p. 74; or Experimental Researches on Electricity, vol. ii, 
p. 127. 


iron and steel. Filix Savary (1797-1841) made some very 
curious observations in 1827 on the magnetization of steel 
needles placed at different distances from a wire conveying the 
discharge of a Leyden jar (Ann. Chim. Phys., 1827, 34). W. 
Sturgeon in 1824 wound a copper wire round a bar of iron bent 
in the shape of a horseshoe, and passing a voltaic current through 
the wire showed that the iron became powerfully magnetized 
as long as the connexion with the pile was maintained (Trans. 
Soc. Arts, 1825). These researches gave us the electromagnet, 
almost as potent an instrument of research and invention as the 
pile itself (sec Electromagnetism). 

Ampiire had already previously shown that a spiral conductor 
or solenoid when traversed by an electric current possesses 
magnetic polarity, and that two such solenoids act upon one 
another when traversed by electric currents as if they wercj 
magnets. Joseph Henry, in the United States, first suggested 
the construction of what were then called intensity electro- 
magnets, by winding upon a horseshoe-shaped piece of soft 
iron many superimposed windings of coppiT wire, insulated by 
covering it with silk or cotton, and then sending through the 
coils the current from a voltaic battery. The dependence of 
the intensity of magnetization on the strength of the current was 
subsequently investigated (Pogg. Ann. Phys., 1839, 47) by 
H. F. K. Lenz (1804-1865) and M. H. von Jacobi (1801-1874). 
j. P. Joule found that magnetization did not increase proportion- 
ately with the current, but reached a maximum (Sturgeon's 
Annals of Electricity, 1839, 4). Further investigations on this 
suliject were carried on subsequently by W. R, Welxjr (1804- 
j* j* Muller (1809-1875), C. J. Dub (1817-1873), 
G. H. Wiedemann (1826-1899), and others, and in modern times 
by H. A. Rowland (1848-1901), Shelford Bidwell (b. 1848), 
John Hopkinson (1849-1898), J. A. Ewing (b. 1855) and many 
others. Electric magnets of great power were soon constructed 
in this manner by Sturgeon, Joule, Henry, F'araday and Brewster. 
Oersted’s discovery in 1819 was indeed epoch-making in the 
degree to which it stimulated other research. It led at once to 
the construction of the galvanometer as a means of detecting 
and measuring the electric current in a conductor. In 1820 
J. S. C. Schweigger (1779-1857) with his “multiplier” made 
an advance upon Oersted’s discovery, by winding the wire 
conveying the electric current many limes round the pivoted 
magnetic needle and thus increasing the deflection ; and L. 
Nobili (1784-1835) in 1825 conceived the ingenious idea of 
neutralizing the directive effect of the earth’s magnetism by 
employing a pair of magnetized steel needles fixed to one axis, 
but with their magnetic poles pointing in ojiiiosite directions. 
Hence followed the astatic multiplying galvanometer. 

Electrodynamic Rotation. — The study of the relation between 
the magnet and the circuit conveying an electric current then 
led Arago to the discovery of the “ magnetism of rotation.” 
He found that a vibrating magnetic compass needle came to 
rest sooner when placed over a plate of copper than otherwise, 
and also that a plate of copper rotating under a suspended 
magnet tended to drag the magnet in the same direction. The 
matter was investigated by (Charles Babbage, Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, Peter Barlow and others, but did not receive a final 
explanation until after the discovery of electromagnetic induction 
by Faraday in 1831, Ampere’s investigations had led electricians 
to see that the force acting upon a magnetic pole due to a current 
in a neighbouring conductor was such as to tend to cause the 
pole to travel round the conductor. Much ingenuity had, 
however, to be expended before a method was found of exhibiting 
such a rotation. Faraday first succeeded by the simple but 
ingenious device of using a light magnetic needle tethered 
flexibly to the bottom of a cup containing mercury so that one 
pole of the magnet was just above the surface of the mercury. 
On bringing down on to the mercury surface a wire conveying 
an electric current, and allowing the current to pass through the 
mercury and out at the bottom, the magnetic pole at once began 
to rotate round the wire (Exper. Res., 1822, 2, p. 148), Faraday 
and others then discovered, as already mentioned, means to 
make the conductor conveying the current rotate round a 
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magnetic pole, and Ampere showed that a miignet could be made 
to rotate on its own axis when a current was passed through it. 
The difficulty in this case consisted in discovering means by 
which the current could be passed through one half of tlie magnet 
without i)assing it through the other half. This, however, ^as 
overcome by sending the current out at the centre of the magnet 
by means of a short length of wire dipping into an annular groove 
containing merciir}\ llarlow, Sturgeon and others then showed 
that a cof)per disk could be made to rotate between the poles 
of a horseshoe magnet when a current was j)asse(l through the 
disk from the centre to the circumference, the disk being rendered 
at the same time freely movable by mnking a contact with the 
circumference by means of a mercury trough. These exptTiments 
furnished the first elementary forms of electric motor, since it 
was then seen that rotatory motion could be produced in masses 
of metal by the mutual action of conductors conveying electric 
current and magnetic fields. By his discover}’ of thermo- 
el(‘ctricity in 1822 Ann, Phys. 6), T. J. Scebeck (1770- 

1831) opened uj) a new region of research (see TiiermoelkC" 
tricity), James Gumming (1777-1861) in 182.^ (Annals of 
Philosophy, 1823) found that the thermoelectric series varied 
with the temperature, and ]. G. A. rdticr (1785-1845) in 1854 
discovered that a current passed across the junction of two 
metals cither generated or al)S()rbed heat. 

Ohm's Law, — In 1827 Dr (b S. Ohm (1787-1854) rendered a 
great service to electrical science by his mathematic’al investiga- 
tion of the voltaic circuit, and publication of his paper, Die 
^alvanische Kette mathcmatisch bairbntvt. Before his time, 
ideas on the measurable quantities witli which we are conc(‘rncd 
in an electric circuit were extremely vague. Ohm intrcxluced 
the clear idea of current strength as an effect pr()duc(?d by 
electromotive force acting as a cause in a cinaiit having resistance 
as its quality, and showed that the current was directly propor- 
tional to the electromotive force and inversely as the resistance. 
Ohm’s law, as it is called, was bas(‘d upon an analogy w'ith the 
flow of heat in a circuit, discussed by Fourier. Ohm introduced 
the definite conception of the distribution along the; circuit of 

electroscopic force or tension corresponding to 

the modern term potential. Ohm verified his law by the aid of 
thermoelectric fiiles as sources of electromotive force, and Davy, 
G. S. M. Pouillet (1791-1868), A. G. Bccqucrel (1788-187H), 
(1. T. Fcchncr (1801-1887), R. ll. A. Kohlrausch (i8o()-i858) 
and others laboured at its confirmation. In more recent times, 
1876, it was rigorously tested by G. Ghrystal ( 1 ). 1851) at Glerk 
Maxwell’s instigation (sec Brit, Assor, Report, p. 36), and 
although at its original enunciation its meaning was not at first 
fully apprehended, it soon took its place as the expression of the 
fundamental law of electrokinetics. 

Induction oj Electric Currents. — In 1831 Faraday began the 
investigations on electromagnetic induction which proved more 
fertile in far-reaching practical consequences than any of those 
which even his genius gave to the world. These advances all 
centre round his" supreme discovery of the induction of electric 
currents. Fully familiar wdth the fact that an electric charge 
upon one conductor could produce a charge of opposite sign 
upon a neighbouring conductor, Faraday asked himself whether 
an electric current passing through a conductor could not in any 
like manner induce an electric current in some neighbouring 
conductor. His first experiments on this subject were made in 
the month of November 1825, but it was not until the 29th of 
August 1831 that he attained success. On that date he had 
pro^•ided himself with an iron ring, over which he had wound 
two coils of insulated copper wire. One of these coils was con- 
nected with the ^•oltaic battery and the other with tlie galvano- 
meter. He found that at the moment the current in the battery 
circuit was started or slopped, transitory currents appeared 
in the galvanometer circuit in opposite directions. In ten days 
of brilliant investigation, guided by clear insight from the very 
first into the meaning of the phenomena concerned, he established 
experimentally the fact that a current may be induced in a 
conducting circuit simply by the variation in a magnetic field, 
the lines of force of which are linked with that circuit. The 


whole of Faraday’s investigations on this subject can be summed 
up in the .single statement that if a conduct iug circuit is placed 
in 11 magnetic field, and if cither by variation of the field or by 
movement or variation of tlie form of the circuit the total 
magnetic flux linked with the circuit is varied, an eleetromotive 
force is set up in that circuit whi(‘h at any instant is measured 
by the rate at which the total flux linked with the eircuit is 
changing. 

Amongst the memorable achievements of the ten days whieh 
Faraday devoted to this invesligatitm was th<' dis('o\Vry that 
a current could be induced in a conduciing wire simply by moving 
it in the neighbourhood of a magnet. One fonu" whi(‘h this 
experiment look was that of rotating a copper disk lu'tween the 
poles of a powerful electric magnet. He then found that a con- 
ductor, the ends of which wctc connected respectively with tlie 
centre and edg(‘ of the disk, was traversed by an el(‘ctrie ('urrent. 
This important fact laid the fiaindation for all subsequent 
inventions which finally led to the production of electromagnetic 
or dynamoelei'tric machines. 

Third Period. — With this supremely imjiortant discovery 
of Faraday’s weenUT upon the third period of electrical research, 
in which that philosopher himself was the leading figurt*. He 
not only collected the fuels concerning elcctrornagnelie iniliK tion 
so industriously that nothing of imporlanci^ remained fiir future 
discovery, and embraced them all in one law of exquisite sim- 
plicity, but he introduced his famous coiiceplion of lines of 
force which changed (aitirely the mode of regarding electrical 
phenomena. The French mathematicians, ('oiilouib, biot, 
l^^isson and Ainj>i\re, had been content to aeeejil the fact that 
electric charges or current; in conductors could exert forces on 
other charges or conductors at a distance without incjuiring 
into the means by which this action at a distance was prodii(‘(‘d. 
Faraday’s mind, Iiowcait, nnolted against this notirm ; he fell 
intuitively that these distance actions mu.st be tlu; result of 
unseen operations in the interposed medium. Accuirdingly 
when he sprinkled iron filings on a card ht‘ld over a magnet and 
revealed the curvilinear .system of lines of force (see Mac.netism), 
he regarded these fragments of iron as sim]>le indicators of a 
physical state in the space alreaily in existemu* round ihi? magnet. 
To him a magnet was not simply a bar of steel ; it was llu^ 
core and origin of a system of lines of magnetic fon'e attaclu'd 
to it and moving with it. Similarly he came to s(‘(^ an elei trified 
IxKly as a centre of a system of lines of elec’troslatic fence. All 
the space round magnets, currents and elect rio charges was 
therefore to Faraday the sitat of (:orresf)onding limrs of magnetic 
or electric force. He proved l)v systematic e.\|)erimenis that the 
electromotive forcc.s .set up in condiK lors by their motions in 
magnetic fields or by the induction of otluT (nirrents in Ihi; 
field wen? due to the .secondary conduc tor ruttinp^ lines of magnetic 
force, lie invented the term “ electrotonic stale ” to signify 
the total magn(!tic flux duo to a conductor conveying a current, 
which was linked with any secondary circuit in the field or even 
with itself. 

Faraday' s Researches. — Spare compels us to limit our account 
of the .scientific work done l)y Faraday in the succeeding twenty 
years, in elucidating electrical i)henomena and adding to the 
knowledge thereon, to the very brierfest mention, Wc must 
refer the reader for fiirther information to his monumental work 
entitled Experimental Researches on ELectricity, in three volumes, 
reprinted from the Phil, Trans, between 1831 and 1851. baraday 
divided these researches into various series. The? ist anfl 2nd 
concern the discovery of msignetoelectric induction already 
mentioned. 'I'he 3rd series (1833) he devoted to flisciission of 
the identity of electricity derived from various sources, frictional, 
voltaic, animal and thermal, and he proved by rigorous experi- 
ments the identity and similarity in pro[)ertir;s of tlie electricity 
generated by these various metluKls. Tlie 5lh series (1833) is 
(K’cupied with his electrochemical researches. In the 7th .series 
(1834) he defines a numl)er of new terms, such as electrolyte, 
electrolysis, anode and cathode, &c., in connexion with electro- 
lytic phenomena, which were immediately adopted into the 
vocabulary of science. His most important contribution at 
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this date was the invention of the voltameter and his enunciation 
of the laws of electrolysis. The voltameter provided a means 
of measuring ciuantity of electricity, and in the hands of Faraday 
and his successors became an appliance of fundamental im- 
portance. The 8th series is occupied with a discussion of the 
theory of the voltaic pile, in which Faraday accumulates evidence 
to prove that the source of the energy of the pile must be chemical. 
He returns also to this subject in the i6th series. In the oth 
series (1834) he announced the discovery of the important 
property of electric conductors, since called their self-induction 
or inductance, a discovery in which, however, he was anticipated 
by Joseph Henry in the United States, The nth series (1837) 
deals with electrostatic induction and the statement of the 
important fact of the specific inductive capacity of insulators 
or dielectrics. This discovery was made in November 1837 
when Faraday had no knowledge of Cavendishes previous 
researches into this matter. The 19th series (1845) contains 
an account of his brilliant discovery of the rotation of the plane 
of polarized light l>y transparent dielectrics placed in a magnetic 
field, a relation which established for the first time a practical 
connexion between the plienomena of electricity and light. The 
20th series (1845) contains an account of his researches on the 
universal action of magnetism and diamagnetic bodies. The 
22nd series (1848) is occupied with the discussion of magneto- 
crystallic force and the abnormal behaviour of various crystals 
in a magnetic field. In the 23th .scries (1850) he made known 
his discovery of the magnetic character of oxygen gas, and the 
important principle that the terms paramagnetic and dia- 
magnetic are relative. In the 26th series (1850) he returned 
to a discussion of magnetic lines of force, and illuminated the 
whole subject of the magnetic circuit by his transcendent insight 
into the intricate phenomena concerned. In 1855 he brought 
these researches to a conclusion by a general article on magnetic 
philosophy, having placed the whole subject of magnetism and 
electromagnetism on an entirely novel and solid basis. In 
addition to this he provided the means for .studying the phenomena 
not only qualitatively, but also quantitatively, by the profoundly 
ingenious instruments he invented for that purpose. 

Electrical MeasuremenL — P'araday’s ideas thus pressed upon 
electricians the necessity for the quantitative measurement of 
electrical phenomena.^ It has been already mentioned that 
Schweigger invented in 1820 the “ multiplier,’’ and Nobili in 
1825 the astatic galvanometer. C. S, M. Pouillet in 1837 contri- 
buted the sine and tangent compass, and W. K, Welxjr effected 
great improvements in them and in the construction and use 
of galvanometers. In 1849 H. von Helmholtz devised a tangent 
galvanometer with two coils. The measurement of electric 
resistance then engaged the attention of electricians. By his 
Memoirs in the PhiU Trans, in 1843, Sir Charles Wheatstone gave 
a great impulse to this study. He invented the rheostat and 
improved the resistance balance, invented by S, H. Christie 
(1784-1865) in 1833, and subsequently called the Wheatstone 
Bridge. (See his Scientific Papers, published by the Physical 
Society of London, p. 129.) Welier about this date invented 
the electrodynamometer, and applied the miiror and scale 
method of reading deflections, and in co-operation with C. F. 
Gauss introduced a system of absolute measurement of electric 
and magnetic phenomena. In 1846 Weber proceeded with 
improved apparatus to test Ampere’s laws of electrodynamics. 
In 1845 IL G. Grassmann (1809-1877) published {Pog%, Ann, 
vol. 64) his “ Ncue Theorie der Electrodynamik,” m which he 
gave an elementary law differing from that of Ampere but leading 
to the same results for closed circuits. In the same year F. E. 
Neumann published another law. In 1846 Weber announced 
his famous hypothesis concerning the connexion of electrostatic 
and electrodynamic phenomena. The work of Neumann and 
Weber had been stimulated by that of H. F, E. Lenz (1804-1865), 

1 AmonKSt the most im|)ortant of Faraday’s quantitative re- 
searches must be included the ingenious and convincing proofs he 
provided that the production of any quantity of electricity of one 
sign is always accompanied by the production of an eqmal quantity 
of electricity of the opposite sign. Sec Experimental Researches on 
Electricity, vol, i. § 1177. 


whose researches {Pogg, Ann,, 1834, 31 ; 1835, 34) among other 
results led him to the statement of the law by means of which 
the direction of the induced current can be predicted from the 
theory of Ampdre, the rule being that the direction of the induced 
current is always such that its electrodynamic action tends to 
oppose the motion which produces it. 

Neumann in 1845 did for electromagnetic induction what 
Ampere did for electrodynamics, basing his researches upon the 
experimental laws of Lenz. He discovered a function, which 
has been called the potential of one circuit on another, from 
which he deduced a theory of induction completely in accordance 
with experiment. Weber at the same time deduced the mathe- 
matical laws of induction from his elementary law of electrical 
action, and with his improved instruments arrived at accurate 
verifications of tlie law of induction, which by this time had l)een 
developed mathematically by Neumann and himself. In 1849 
G. R. Kirchhoff determined experimentally in a certain case 
the absolute value of the current induced by one circuit in 
another, and in the same year Erik Edland (1819-1888) made 
a series of careful experiments on the induction of electric 
currents which further established received theories. Hiese 
labours laid the foundation on which was subsequently erected 
a complete system for the absolute measurement of electric 
and magnetic quantities, referring them all to the fundamental 
units of mass, length and time. Helmholtz gave at the same 
tinie a mathematical theory of induced currents and a valuable 
series of experiments in support of them {Pogg, Ann., 1851). 
This great investigator and luminous expositor just before that 
time had publi.shed his celebrated essay, Die ErheUtung der 
Kraft (“ The Conservation of Energy ”), which brought to a 
focus ideas which had been accumulating in consequence of the 
work of J. P. Joule, J. R. von Mayer and others, on the trans- 
formation of various forms of physical energy, and in particular 
the mechanical ecjuivalcnt of heat. Helmholtz brought to bear 
upon the subject not only the most profound mathematical 
attainments, but immense experimental skill, and his work in 
connexion with this subject is classical. 

Lord Kelvin^ 5 Work , — About 1842 T.ord Kelvin (then William 
Thomson) began that long career of theoretical and practical 
discovery and invention in electrical science which revolutionized 
every department of pure and applied electricity. His early 
contributions to electrostatics and electrometry are to be found 
described in his Reprint of Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism 
(1872), and his later work in his collected Mathematical and 
Physical Papers, By his studies in electrostatics, his elegant 
method of electrical images, his development of the theory of 
potential and application of the principle of conservation of 
energy, as well as by his inventions in connexion with electro- 
metry, he laid the foundations of our modern knowledge of 
electrostatics. His work on the clectrodynamic qualities of 
metals, thermoelectricity, and his contributions togalvanometry, 
were not less massive and profound. From 1842 onwards to the 
end of the 19th century, he was one of the great master workers 
in the field of electrical discovery and research.- In 1853 he 
published a paper “On Transient Electric Currents” {Phil. 
Mag,, 1853 [4J, s, p. 393), in which he applied the principle of 
the conservation of energy to the dischai^e of a Leyden jar. 
He added definiteness to the idea of the self-induction or induct- 
ance of an electric circuit, and gave a mathematical expression 
for the current flowing out of a j-cyden jar during its discharge. 
He confirmed an opinion already previously expressed by 
Helmholtz and by Henry, that in some circumstances this dis- 
charge is oscillatory in nature, consisting of an alternating electric 
current of high frequency. These theoretical predictions were 
confirmed and others, subsequently, by the work of B. W. 
Feddersen (b. 1832), C. A. Paalzow (b. 1823), and it was then 
seen that the familiar phenomena of the discharge of a Leyden 

® In this connexion the work of George Green (1793-1841) must 
not be forgotten. Green’s Essay on the Application of Mathematical 
Analysis to the Theories of Electricity ana Magnetism, published in 
1828, contains the first exposition of the theory of potential. An 
important theorem contained in it is known as Green’s theorem, 
and is of great \*aluc. 
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] 9 x provided the means of generating electric osollations of very 
liigh frequency. 

Telegraphy . — Turning to practical applications of electricity, 
we may note that electric telegraphy took its rise in i8ao, 
beginning with a suggestion of Amp<^re immediately after 
Oersted's discover}’. It was established by the work of Weber 
and Gauss at Gottingen in 1836, and that of C. A, Steinheil 
^801-1870) of Munich, Sir W. F. Cooke (1806-1879) and Sir 
C. Wheatstone in England, Joseph Henry and S. F. B. Morse 
(1791-1872) in the United States in 1837. In 1845 submarine 
telegraphy was inaugurated by the laying of an insulated con- 
ductor across the English Channel l)y the brothers Brett, and 
their temporary success was followed by the laying in 1851 
of a permanent Dover-Calais cable by T, R. Crampton. In 
1856 the project for an Atlantic submarine cable took shape 
and the Atlantic Telegraph Company was formed with a capital 
of £350,000, with Sir Charles Bright as engineer-in-cliief and 
E. 0. W. Whitchouse as electrician. The phenomena connected 
with the propagation of electric signals by underground insulated 
wires had already engaged the attention of Faraday in 1854, 
who pointed out the Leyden-jar-like action of an insulated 
subterranean wire. Scientific and practical questions (’onnected 
with the possibility of laying an Atlantic submarine cable then 
began to be discussed, and Lord Keh in was foremost in develop- 
ing true scientific knowledge on this subject, and in the invention 
of appliances for utilizing it. One of his earliest and most useful 
contributions (in 1858) was the invention of the mirror galvano- 
meter, Abandoning the long and somewhat heavy magnetic 
needles that had been used up to that date in galvanometers, 
he attached to the l)ack of a very small mirror made of micro- 
scopic glass a fragment of magnetized watch-spring, and siis- 
I)ended the mirror and needle by means of a cocoon fibre in the 
centre of a coil of insulated wire. By this simple device he 
provided a means of measuring small electric currents far in 
advance of anything yet accomplished, and tliis instrument 
proved not only most useful in pure scientific rcscarchtis, but at 
the same time was of the utmost value in connexion with sub- 
marine telegraphy. The history of the initial failures and final 
success in laying the Atlantic cable has been well told by Mr 
(Charles Bright (sec The Story of the Atlantic Cable ^ London, 1 003).' 
The first cable laid in 1857 broke on the nth of August during 
laying. The second attempt in 1858 was successful, l.)ut the 
cable completed on the 5th of August 1858 broke down on the 
20th of October 1S58, after 732 messages had passed through it. 
The third cable laid in 1865 wtis lost on the 2nd of August 1865, 
but in 1866 a final success was attained and the 1865 cable also 
recovered and completed. Lord Kelvin'.s mirror gtdvanomeier 
was first used in receiving signals through the short-lived 1858 
cable. In 1867 he invented his beautiful siphon-recorder for 
receiving and recording the signals through long cables. Later, 
in conjunction with Prof, Fleeming Jenkin, he devised his auto- 
matic curb sender, an appliance for sending signals by means 
of punched telegraphic paper tape. Lord Kelvin’s contributions 
to the science of exact electric measurement “ were enormous. 
His ampere-balances, voltmeters and electrometers, and double 
bridge, arc elsewhere described in detail (see Amperemeter ; 
Electrometer, and Wheatstone’s Bridge). 

Dywa/wJ.— The work of Faraday from 1831 to 1851 stimulated 
and originated an immense mass of scientific research, but at 
the same time practical inventors had not been slow to perceive 
that it was capable of purely technical application. Faraday’s 
copper disk rotated between the poles of a magnet, and pro- 
ducing thereby an electric current, became the parent of 

* See also his Submarine Telegraphs (London, 1898). 

® The quantitative study of electrical phenomena has been 
enormously asfusted by the establishment of the absolute system of 
electrical measurement due originally to Gauss and Weber. The 
British Association for the advancement of science appointed in 

1861 a committee on electrical units, which made its first report in 

1862 and has existed ever since. In this woric Lord Kelvin took a 
leading part. The populariaation of the system was greatly assisted 
by the publication by Prof. J, D. Everett of The C.G.S. System of 
units (I^ndon, 1891). 
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innumerable machines in which mechanical energy was directly 
converted into the energy of elec tric currents. Of these 
machines, originally called mngnetoelectric machines, one of 
the first was devised in 1S32 by H, Pixih It consisli'd of a fixed 
horseshoe armature wound over with iasulated cupj)er wire in 
front of which revolved about a vertical axis a horseshoe magnet, 
Pixii, who invented the split tube commutator for converting 
the dternating current so produced into a continuous current 
in the external circuit, was followed by J. Siixton, E, M. Clarke, 
and many others in the development of the aliove-describecl 
magnetoelectric machine. Tn 1S57 1C. W. Siemens effected a 
great improvement by inx enting a .‘shuttle armature aixd improv- 
ing the shape of the field mi^net. Subse(|uently similar machines 
with electromagnets were introduced by Henry Wilde {h, 1833), 
Siemens, Wheatstone, W. I^dd and others, and the principle 
of self-excitation was suggested by Wilde, C. F. Vnrlcy (1828- 
1883), Siemens and Wheatstone (see Dynamo). These machines 
alwiit 1866 and 1867 began to be constructed on a comnuTcial 
scale and were employed in tlur production of th(‘ (‘l(‘ctric light. 
The discovery of electric-t'nrrent inclnction al.so led to the pro- 
duction of the induction coil (^.t*.), improved and brought to its 
present perfection by W. Sturgeon, 1C. K, Ritchie, N. J. (allan, 
H. 1). Riihmkorff (1803-1877), A. H. L. Fizeau, and m«)re recently 
by A. Apps and modern inventors. About the same time 
Fizeau and J. B. L. Foucault devoted attention to the invention 
of automatic apparatus for the^ production of Davy’s electTi(‘ 
arc (see LioiiTiNr. : Klectric), and these appliances in conjunction 
with magnetoelectric: machines were soon employed in lighthouse 
work. With tlie advent of larger magn(*ioelectrir nmcliines the 
era of electro technics was fairly entered, and this period, which 
may he .said to lermiiuite about 1867 to 1869, was consummated 
by the theoretical work of Clerk Maxwell. 

MaxrvelVs Researches, — James Clerk Maxwell (1831-1879) 
entered on his electrical studies with a rlcsire to ascertain if the 
ideas of Faraday, so different from those of Poisson and the 
French mathematicians, could be made thi* foiiudalion of a 
mathematical method and brought und(T the power of analysis.** 
Maxwell started with the conception that all (•l(‘ctric and magnetic 
phenomena an? due to effects taking place in the dielectric or in 
the ether if the space be varuou.s, The phenomena of light had 
compelled physicists to postulate a space-lilling irurdium, to which 
the name ether had been given, and Henry and Faraday bad long 
previously suggested the idea of an electromagnetic medium. 
The vibrations of this medium constitute the agency called 
light, Maxwell saw that it wa.s unj)liilf)S()phical to assume a 
multiplicity of ethers or media until it had been proved that one 
would not fulfil all the requirements. He formulated the con- 
ception, therefore, of electric charge as consisting in a displace- 
ment taking place in the dielectric or electromagnetic medium 
(see Electro-static.s). Maxwell never committed him.self to a 
preci.se definition of the physical nature of electric displacement, 
but considered it as defining that which Faraday liad called the 
polarization in the insulator, or, what i.s equivalent, the number 
of lines of electrostatic force passing normally through a unit of 
area in the dielectric. A second funrlam(!ntal conception of 
Maxwell was tliat the electric disjdacement whilst it i.s changing 
is in effect an electric current, and creates, therefore, magnetic 
force. The total current at any point in a dielectric must be 
considered as made uf) of two parts : first, the true conduction 
current, if it exists ; and second, the rate of cliange of dielectric 
displacement, TTie fundamental fact connecting electric cur- 
rents and magnetic fields is that the line integral of magnetic 
force taken once round a conductor conveying an electric current 
is equal to 4 ir-times the surface integral of the current density, 
or to 4 TT-times the total current flowing through the closed 
line round which the integral is taken (.sec Ei.Et rkOKiNETics). 
A second relation connecting magnetic and electric force Ls 

• The first paper in which Maxwell began to translate Faraday's 
conceptions into mathematical language was " On Faraday's Lines 
of Force," read to tlie Cambridge Philosoi)hical Society on the loth 
of December 1833 and the nth of February 1856. See Maxwell's 
Collected Scientific Papers^ i. 135. 
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based upon Faraday’s fundamental law of induction, that the 
rate of change of the total magnetic flux linked with a conductor 
is a measure of the electromotive force created in it (see Electro- 
kinetics). Maxwell also introduced in tliis connexion the 
notion of the vector potential. Coupling together these ideas 
he was finally enabled to prove that the propagation of electric 
and magnetic force takes place through space with a certain 
velocity determined by the dielectric constant and the magnetic 
permeability of the medium. To take a simple instance, if we 
consider an electric current as flowing in a conductor it is, as 
Oersted discovered, surrounded by closed lines of magnetic 
force. If wc imagine llie current in the conductor to be in- 
stantaneously r(‘V('rsed in direction, the magnetic force surround- 
ing it would not be instantly reversed everywhere in direction, 
but the reversal would be propagated outwards through space 
with a certain velocity which Maxwell showed was inversely 
as the square root of the product of the magnetic permeability 
and the dielectric constant or specific inductive capacity of the 
medium. 

These great results were announced by him for the first time 
in a paper presented in itS64 to the Royal Society of London 
and printed in the PhiL Trans, for 1865, entitled “ A Dynamical 
Theoiy^ of the Electromagnetic Field.’’ Maxwell showed in this 
paper that the velocity of propagation of an electromagnetic 
impulse tlirough space could also lie determined by certain experi- 
mental methods which consisted in measuring the same electric 
quantity, capacity, resistance or potential in two ways. W. E. 
Weber had already laid the foundations of the absolute system 
of electric and magnetic measurement, and proved that a 
quantity of electricity could be measured either by the force 
it exercises upon another static or stationary quantity of electri- 
city, or magnetically by the force this quantity of electricity 
exercises upon a magn(?tic jiole when flowing througli a neighbour- 
ing conductor. The two .systems of measurement were called 
respectively the electrostatic and the electromagnetic systems 
(see Units, Physical). Mcxwell suggested new methods for 
the determination of this ratio of the electrostatic to the ele(!tro- 
magnetic units, and by experiments of great ingenuity was able 
to show that this ratio, which is also that of the velocity of the 
propj^ation of an electromagnetic impulse through space, is 
identical with that of light. This great fact once ascertained, 
it became clear that the notion that electric phenomena are 
affections of the luminiferous ether was no longer a mere specula- 
tion but a scientific theory capable of verification. An immediate 
deduction from Maxwell’s tlieoiy was that in transparent dielec- 
trics, the dielectric constant or specific inductive capacity should 
be numerically equal to the square of the refractive index for very 
long electric waves. At the time when Maxwell developed his 
theory the dielectric constants of only a few transparent insulators 
were known and these were for the most part measured with 
steady or unidirectional electromotive force. The only refracli\’e 
inclic'es which had been measured were the optical refractive 
indices of a number of transparent substances. Maxwell made 
a comparison between the optical refractive index and the 
dielectric constant of paraffin wax, and the approximation 
between the numerical values of the square of the first and that 
of the last was sufficient to show that there w’as a basis for further 
work. Maxwell’s electric and magnetic ideas were gathered 
together in a great mathematical treatise on electricity and 
magnetism which was published in 1873.^ This book stimulated 
in a most remarkable degree theoretical and practical research 
into the phenomena of electricity and magnetism. Experi- 
mental methods were devised for the further exact measurement.s 
of the electromagnetic velocity and numerous determinations 
of the dielectric constants of various solids, liquids and gases, 
and comparisons of these w’ith the corresponding optical re- 
fractive indices wore conducted. This early work indicated 
that whilst there were a number of cases in which the square 

^ A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (2 vols.), by James 
Clerk ^laxwcll, some time professor of experimental physics in the 
•university of Cambridiaie. A second edition was edited by Sir W. D* 
^Civen in X 88 1 and a third by Prof. Sir J, J. Thomson in 1891. 


of optical refractive index for long waves and the dielectric 
constant of the same substance were sufficiently close to afford 
an apparent confirmation of Maxwell’s theory, yet in other 
cases there werti considerable divergencies. L. Boltzmann 
(1844-1907) made a large number of determinations for solids 
and for gases, and the dielectric constants of many solid and 
liquid substances were determined by N. N. Schiller (b. 1848), 
P. A. Silow (b. 1850), J. Hopkinson and others. The accumu- 
lating determinations of the numerical value of the electro- 
m^netic velocity (i;) from the earliest made by I.ord Kelvin 
(Sir W. Thomson) with the aid of King and M^'Kichan, or those 
of Clerk Maxwell, W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry, to more recent 
ones by J. J. Thomson, F. Iliinstedt, II. A. Rowland, E. B. Rosa, 
J. S. II. Pellat and H. A. Abraham, showed it to lie very close 
to the Ixist determinations of the velocity of light (sec Units, 
Phy-sical). On the other hand, the divergence in some cases 
between the square of the optical refractive index and the 
dielectric constant was very marked. H(‘nce although Maxwell’s 
theory of electrical action when first propounded found many 
adherents in Great Britain, it did not so much dominate opinion 
on the continent of Europe. * 

Fourth Period. — With the publication of Clerk Maxwell’s 
treatise in 1873, we enter fully upon the fourth and modern 
[xeriod of electrical re.search. On the technical side the invention 
of a new form of armature for dynamo electric machines by 
Z. T. Gramme (1826-1901) inaugurated a departure from which 
we may date modern electrical engineering. It will be convenient 
to deal with technical development first. 

Technical Development . — As far back as 1841 large magneto- 
electric machines driven by steam power had been constructed, 
and in 1856 F. H. Holmes had made a mt^neto machine with 
multiple permanent magnets w'hich w’as installed in 1862 in 
Dungeness lighthouse. Further progress was made in 1867 
when H. Wilde introduced the use of electromiignets for the field 
magnets. In i860 Dr Antonio Pacinotti invented what is now 
called the toothed ring winding for armatures and described it 
in an Italian journal, but it attracted little notice until reinvented 
in 1870 by Gramme. In this new form of bobbin, the armature 
consisted of a ring of iron w'ire w^oiind over with an endless coil 
of wire and connected to a commutator consisting of copper bars 
insulated from one another. Gramme dynamos w-ere then soon 
made on the self-exciting principle. In 1873 at Menna the fact 
was discovered that a dynamo machine of the Gramme type 
could also act as an electric motor and tvas set in rotation when 
a current was passed into it from another similar machine. 
Henceforth the electric transmission of power came w^ithin the 
possibilities of engineering. 

Electric Lighting . — In 1876, Paul Jablochkov (1847-1894), 
a Russian officer, passing through Paris, in^'ented his famous 
electric candle, consisting of tw^o rods of carbon placed side by 
.side and separated from one another by an insulating material. 
This invention in conjunction tvith an alternating current 
dynamo provided a new and simple form of electric arc lighting. 
Two years afterwards C. F. Brush, in tlie United States, produced 
another efficient form of dynamo and electric arc lamp suitable 
for working in series (see Lighting : Electric) ^ and these inven- 
tions of Brush and Jablochkov inaugurated commercial arc 
lighting. The so-called subdivision of electric light by incan- 
descent lighting lamps then engaged attention. E, A, King in 
1845 and W. E, Staite in 1848 had made incandescent electric 
lamps of an elementary’’ form, and T. A. Edison in 1878 again 
attacked the problem of producing light by the incandescence of 
platinum. It had by that time Ixecome clear that the most 
suitable material for an incandescent lamp was carbon contained 
in a good \ acuum, and St G. Lane Fox and Sir J. W, Swan in 
England, and T. A. Edison in the United States, were engaged 
in .struggling with the difficulties of producing a suitable carbon 
incandescence electric lamp, Edison consmicted in 1879 a 
successful lamp of this type consisting of a vessel wholly of glass 
containing a carbon filament made by carbonizing paper or 
some other carbonizable material, the vessel being exhausted 
and the current led into the filament through platinum wires. 
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In 1879 and 1880, Edison in the United States, and Swan in 
conjunction with C, H, Steam in England, succeeded in com- 
pletely solving the practical problems. From and after that date 
incandescent electric lighting became commercially possible, 
and was brought to public notice chiefly by an electrical exhibi- 
tion held at the Oystal Palace, near London, in 1882. Edison, 
moreover, as well as Lane-Fox, had realized the idea of a public 
electric supply station, and the former proceeded to establish 
in Pearl Street, New York, in 1881, the first public electric supply 
station. A similar station in England was opened in the basement 
of a house in Holborn Viaduct, London, in March 1882. Edison, 
with copious ingenuity, devised electric meters, electric mains, 
lamp fittings and generators complete for the ynirpose. In 1881 
C. A. Faure made an important improvement in the lead 
secondary battery which (i. Plantd (1834-1889) had invented 
in 1859, and storage batteries tlien began to be developed as 
commercial appliances by Faure, Swan, J. S. Sellon and many 
others (see Accumui.ator). In 1882, numerous electric lighting 
companies were formed for the conduct of public and private 
lighting, but an electric lighting act passed in that year greatly 
hindered commercial progress in (ireat Britain. Nevertheless 
the delay was utilized in the completion of inventions necessary 
for the safe and economical distribution of electric current for 
the purpose of electric lighting. 

Telephone . — Going back a few years we find the technical 
applications of electrical invention had developed themsebes 
in other directions. Alexander Graham Bell in 1876 invented 
the speaking telephone (7.W.), and Edison and Elisha Gray in 
the United States followed almost immediately with other 
telephonic inventions for electrically transmitting speech. 
About the same time D. E. Hughes in England invented the 
microphone. In 1879 telephone exchanges Ixjgan to be devel<){)ed 
in the United States, Great Britain and other countries. 

Electric Power . — Following on the discovery in 1873 of the 
reversible action of the dynamo and its use as a motor, efforts 
began to be made to apply this knowledge to transmission of 
j)()wer, and S. D. Field, T. A. Edison, Leo Daft, E. M. Bentley 
and W. H. Knight, F. J, Sprague, C. J. Van Dejxiele and others 
between 1880 and 1884 were the pioneers of electric traction. One 
of the earliest electric tram cars was exhibited by E. VV. and W. 
Siemens in Paris in t88i. In 1883 Lucicn Gaulard, following a 
line of thought opened by Jublochkov, proposed to employ high 
pressure alternating currents for electric distributions over wide 
areas by means of transformers. Ilis ideas were improved by 
Carl Zipemowsky and 0 . T, Blathy in Hungary and by S. Z. 
de Ferranti in England, and the alternating current transformer 
(see Transformkrs) came into existence. Polyphase alternators 
were first exhibited at the Frankfort electrical exhibition in 1891, 
developed as a consecpencc of scientific researches l)y Galileo 
Ferrans( 1847-1897), Nikola I'csla, M. O. von Dolivo-Dobrowolsky 
and C. E. L. Brown, and long distance transmission of electrical 
power by polyphase electrical currents (see Powf-r Trans- 
mission : Electric) was exhibited in operation at Frankfort in 
1891. Meanwhile the early continuous current dynamos devised 
by Gramme, Siemens and others had been vastly improved in 
scientific principle and practical construction by the labours of 
Siemens, J. Hopkinson, R. E. B. Crompton, Elihu I’homson, 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Thomas Parker and others, and the theory 
of the action of the dynamo had been closely studied by J. and 
E. Hopkinson, G. Kapp, S. P. Thompson, C. P. Stein metz and 
J. Swinburne, and great improvements made in the alternating 
current dynamo by W. M. Mordey, S. Z. de Ferranti and Messrs 
Ganz of Budapest. Thus in twenty years from the invention of 
the Gramme dynamo, electrical engineering had developed from 
small l)eginnings into a vast industry. The amendment, in 1888, 
of the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, before long caused a huge 
development of public electric lighting in Great Britain. By 
the end of the 19th century every large city in Europe and in 
North and South America was provided with a public electric- 
supply for the purposes of electric lighting. The various improve- 
ments in electric illuminants, such as the Nemst oxide lamp, the | 
tantalum and osmium incandescent lamps, and improved forms i 


of arc lamp, encIo.sed, inverted and flame arcs, are described 
under Lighting : Electric. 

Between i8go and 1900, electric traction advanced rapidl>‘ 
in the United States of America but more slowly in England. 
In 1902 the success of deep tube electric railways in Great 
Britain was assured, and in 1904 main line railways began to 
abandon, at least experimentally, the steam locomotive and sub- 
stitute for it the electric transmission of power. Long distance 
electrical transmission had been before that time exempliiiecl 
in the great scheme of utilizing the fails of Niagara, "I’he tirst 
projects were discussed in 1891 and i8()2 and ( ompleted practic- 
ally some ten years later. In this scheme large turbines were 
placed at the bottom of hydraulic fall lubes 150 ft. deep, the 
turbines being coupled by long shafts w'ith ^>000 H.B. alternating 
current dynamos on the surface. By these electric current was 
generated and transmitted to towns and factories around, being 
sent overhead as far as Buffalo, a distance of 18 m. At the end 
of the 19th century electrochemical industries began to be 
dev'eloped which depended on the |)ossession of cheap electric 
energy. The production of akiminiuin in Switzerland and 
Scotland, carborundum and calcium carbide in the United 
Stales, and soda by the ('astner- Kellner process, began to be 
conducted on an immense scale. 'Fhc early work of Sir W. 
Siemens on the electric furnace was continued and greatly 
extended by Henri Mois.san and others on its scientific side, and 
electro-chemistry took its place as one of the most promising 
departments of technical research and invention. It was 
stimulated and assisted by improvements in the. construction 
of large dynamos and increased knowledge concerning the 
control of powerful electric currents. 

In the early part of the 20th century tlie distribution in bulk 
of electric energy for power purposes in Gri’at Britain b(»gan to 
assume important proportions. It was seen to be uneconomical 
for each city and town to manufacture its own supply since, 
owing to the intermittent nature of the demand for current for 
lighting, the price had to Ixi kept up to 4d. and 6d. per unit. 
It was found that by the manufacture in Ixilk, even by steam 
engines, at primary centres the cost could l)e considerably 
reduced, and in numerous districts in England large power 
stations began to be erected between 1903 and 1905 for the 
supply of current for power purposes. Tliis involved almost a 
revolution in the nature of the tools used, and in the methods 
of working, and may ultimately even greatly affect the factory 
system and the concentration of population in large towns 
which was brought al)out in the early part of the 19th century 
by the invention of the steam engine. 

Development of Electric Theory. 

Turning now to the llieory of electricity, wc may note the 
equally remarkable progress made in 300 years in scientific- 
insight into the nature of the agency which has so recast the 
face of human society. There is no need to dwell upon the 
early crude theories of the action of amber and lodestone. In 
a true scientific sense no hypothesis was possil)le, because few 
facts had been accumulated. The discoveries of Stephen Gray 
and C. F. de C. du Fay on the conductivity of some bodies for 
the electric agency and the tlual character of electrification gave 
rise to the first notions of electricity as an imponderable fluid, 
or non-gravitative subtile matter, of a more refined and p«jne- 
trating kind than ordinary liquids and gases. Its duplex char- 
acter, and the fact that the electricity produced by rubbing 
glass and vitreous siilxstances was different from that produced 
by rubbing sealing-wax and resinous substances, seemed to 
necessitate the assumption of two kinds of electric fluid ; hence 
there arose the conception of positive and negative electricity, 
and the two-fluid theory came into existence. 

Single- fluid Theory . — ^The study of the phenomena of the 
Leyden jar and of the fact that the inside and outside coatings 
possessed opposite electricities, so that iri charging the jar as 
much positive electricity is added to one side as negative to the 
f)ther, led Franklin afxmt 1750 to suggest a modification called 
the single fluid theory, in which the two states of electrification 
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were regarded as not the results of two entirely different fluids 
but of the addition or subtraction of one electric fluid h'om 
matter; so that positive electrification was to be looked upon 
as the result of increase or addition of something to ordin^ 
matter and negative as a subtraction. The positive and negative 
electrifications of the two coatings of the Leyden jar were 
therefore to be regarded as the result of a transformation oi 
something called electricity from one coating to the other, by 
which process a certain measurable quantity became so much 
less on one side by the same amount by which it became mure 
on the other. A modification of this single fiuid theory was put 
forward by F. U. T. Aepinus which was explained and illustrated 
in his Tentamen theoriae elcctricitatis et mapteiismi^ published 
in St Petersburg in i75(). This theory was founded on the 
following principles: — (i) the particles of the electric fluid 
repel each other with a force decreasing as the distance increases ; 
(2) the partides of the electric fluid attract the atoms of ail 
bodies and are attracted by them with a force obeying the same 
law ; (3) the electric fluid exists in the pores of all bodies, and 
while it moves without any obstruction in conductors such as 
metals, water, &c., it moves with extreme difficulty in so-called 
non-conductors such as glass, resin, &c. ; (4) electrical phenomena 
are produced cither by the transference of llie electric fluid of a 
body containing more to one containing less, or from its attraction 
and repulsion when no transference takes place. Electric 
attractions and repulsions were, however, regarded as differential 
actions in which tl^ mutual repulsion of the particles of electricity 
operated, so to spciak, in antagonism to the mutual attraction 
of partides of matter for one another and of particles of clw- 
tricity for matter. Independently of Aepinus, Henry Cavendish 
put forward a single-fluid theory of electricity (PM. Trans, ^ 
till, 61, p. 584), in which he considered it in more precise 
detail. 

Two-fiuid Theory, — In the elucidation of electrical phenomena, 
however, towards the end of the i8th century, a modification of 
the two-fluid theory seems to have been generally preferred. 
The notion tlien formed of the nature of electrification was 
something as follows : — All bodies were assumed to contain a 
certain quantity of a so-called neutral fluid made up of equal 
quantities of positive and negative electricity, winch when in 
this state of combination neutralized one another’s properties. 
The neutral fluid could, however, be divided up or separated 
into its two constituents, and these could be accumulated on 
separate conductors or non-conductors. This view followed j 
from the discovery of the facts of electric induction of J. Canton 
(1753, 1754). Wlien, for instance, a positively electrified body 
was found to induce upon another insulated conductor a charge 
of negative electricity on the side nearest to it, and a charge of 
positive electricity on the side farthest from it, this was explained 
by saying that tiie partides of each of the two electric fluids 
repeUed one another but attracted those of the positive fluid. 
Hence the operation of the positive charge upon the neutral 
fluid was to draw towards the positive the negative constituent 
of the neutral charge and repel to the distant parts of the con- 
ductor the positive constituent. 

C. A. Coulomb experimentally proved that the law of attraction 
and repulsion of simple cloctrified bodies was that the iorce 
between them varied inversely as the square of the distance 
and thus gave mathematiail definiteness to the two-fluid hypo- 
thesis. It was then assumed tliat each of the two constituents 
of the neutral fluid had an atomic structure and that the so-called 
particles of one of the electric fluids, say positive, repelled 
similar particles with a force varying inversely os a square of the 
distance and attracted those of the opposite fluid according to 
the same law. This fact and hypothesis brought clectriail 
phenomena within the domain of mathematical analysis and, 
as already mentioned T.aplace, Bolt, Poisson, G, A. A. Plana 
(1781-1^6), and later Rol)ert Murphy (1806-1843), made them 
the subject of their investigations on the mode in which elec- 
tricity distributes itself on conductors when in equilibrium. 

Faraday* s Vims, — The two-fluid theory may be said to have 
held the field until the time when Faraday be^an his researches 


on electricity. After he had educated himself by the study of 
the phenomena of lines of magnetic force in his discoveries on 
electroma^etic induction, he applied the same conception to 
electrostatic phenomena, and thus created the notion of lines 
of electrostatic force and of the important function of the di- 
electric or non-conductor in sustaining them. Faraday’s notion 
as to the nature of electrification, therefore, about the middle 
of the jqth century came to be something as follows : — He 
considered that the so-called charge of electricity on a conductor 
was in reality nothing on the conductor or in the conductor 
itself, but consisted in a state of strain or polarization, or a 
physical change of some kind in the particles of the dielectric 
surrounding the conductor, and that it was this physical state 
in the dielectric which constituted electrification. Since Faraday 
was well aware that even a good vacuum can act as a dielectric, 
he recognized tliat the state he called dielectric polarization 
could not Ini; wholly dependent upon the presence of gravitative 
matter, but that there must be an electromagnetic medium of a 
supermaterial nature. In the 13111 series of his Experimental 
Researches nn Eleclr icily he discussed the relation of a vacuum 
to electricity. Furthermore his electrochemical investigations, 
and particularly his discovery of the important law of electrolysis, 
that tlie movement of a certain quantity of electricity through an 
electrolyte is always accompanied by the transfer of a certain 
definite quantity of matter from one electrode to another and the 
liberation at these electrodes of an equivalent weight of the ions, 
gave foundation for the idea of a definite atomic charge of elec- 
tricity. In fact, long previously to Faraday’s electrochemical 
researches, Sir H, Davy and J. J. Berzelius early in the iqtli 
century had advanced the hypothesis that chemical combination 
was due to electric attractions between the electric charges 
carried by chemical atoms. The notion, however, that electricity 
is atomic in structure was definitely put forward by Hermann 
von Helmholtz in a well-known Faraday lecture. Helmholtz 
says : If we accept the hypothesis tliat elementary substances 
are composed of atoms, we cannot well avoid concluding that 
electricity also is divided into elementary portions which behave 
like atoms of electricity.” ^ Clerk Maxwell had already used in 
1873 the phrase, “ a molecule of electricity.” ^ Towards the 
end of the third quarter of the iqth century it therefore became 
clear that electricity, whatever be its nature, was associated 
with atoms of matter in the form of exact multiples of an in- 
divisible minimum electric charge which may be considered to be 
“Nature's unit of electricity.” This ultimate unit of electric 
quantitv Professor Johnstone Stoney called an electron,^ The 
formulation of electrical theory as far as regards operations in 
space free from matter was immensely assisted by Maxwell’s 
mathematical theory. Oliver Heaviside after 1880 rendered 
much assistance by reducing Maxwell’s matliematical analysis 
to more compact tern and by introducing greater precision into 
terminology (see his Electrical Papers^ 1892). This is perliaps 
the phice to refer also to the great services of Lord Rayleigh 
to electrical science. Succeeding Maxwell as Cavendish professor 
of physics at Cambridge in 1880, he soon devoted liiinself especi- 
ally to the exact redetermination of the practical clectricil 
units in absolute measure. He followed up the early work of the 
British Association Committee on electrical units by a fresh 
determination of the ohm in absolute measure, and in conjunction 
with other work on the electrochemical equivalent of silver and 
the absolute electromotive force of the Clark cell may be said 
to have placed exact electrical measurement on a new basis. 
He also made great additions to the theory of alternating electric 
currents, and provided fresh appliances for other electrical 
measurements (see his Collected ^ientific Papers^ Cambridge, 
1900). 

Electro-optics, — For a long time Faraday s observation on the 
rotation of the plane of polarized light by heavy glass in a 

^ H. von Helmholtz, *' On the Modem Development of Faraday ’a 
Conception of Electricity," Journ. Chem. Soc.y j88i, 39, p. 277, 

® See Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetism, vol. i. p. 350 (2nd ed,, 
1881). 

“ ” On the Physical Units of Nature," Phil. Mag,^ i88i^ [5], ii, 
p» 381. Also Trans, Roy. Soc, (Dublin, 1891), 4, p. 383. 
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magnetic field remained an isolated fact in electro-optics. Then 
M. E. Verdet (1824-1860) made a study of the subject and 
discovered that a solution of ferric perchloride in methyl alcohol 
rotated the plane of polarization in an opposite direction to heavy 
glass (Ann. Chim, Phys,, 1854, 41, p. 370 ; 1855, 4.^, p. 37 ; 
Com, Rend,, 1854, 39, p. 548). Later A. A. E. E. Kundt prepared 
metallic films of iron^ nickel and cobalt, and obtained powerful 
negative optical rotation with them {Wied, Ann,, 1884, 23, 
p. 228; 1886, 27, p. 191). John Kerr (1824-1907) discovered 
that a similar effect was produced when plane polarized light was 
reflected from the pole of a powerful magnet (Phil, Mag,, 1877, 
[5]; P- 321, and 1878, 5, p, 161). Ix)rd Kelvin showed that 
Faraday’s discovery demonstrated that somt? form of rotation 
was taking place along lines of magnetic force when passing 
through a medium.' Many observers have given attention to 
the exact determination of Verdet’s constant of rotation for 
standard substances, e,g. Lord Rayleigh for carbon bisulphide,- 
and Sir W. H. Perkin for an immense range of inorganic and 
organic bodies.® Kerr also discovered that when certain homo- 
geneous dielectrics were submitted to electric strain, they 
became birefringent (Phil, Mag., 1875, 50, pp. 337 and 446). 
The theory of elcctro-optics received great attention from 
Kelvin, Maxwell, Rayleigh, G. F. Fitzgerald, A. Righi and 
P. K. L. Drude, and experimental contributions from innumerable 
workers, such as F. T. Trouton, 0 . j. Lodge and J, L. Howard, 
and many others. 

Electric JVaves . — In the decade 1880-1890, the most important 
advance in electrical physics was, however, that which originated 
with the astonishir^ researches of Heinrich Rudolf Hertz (1857- 
1894). This illustrious investigator was stimulated, l)y a certain 
problem brought to his notice by H. von Helmholtz, to undertake 
mvestigations which had for their object a demonstration of the 
truth of Maxwell’s principle that a variation in electric displace- 
ment was in fact an electric current and had magnetic effects. 
It is impossible to describe here the details of these elaborate 
experiments ; the reader must l)e referred to Hrtz’s own papers, 
or the English translation of them by Prof. D. E. Jones. Hertz’s 
great discovery was an experimental realization of a suggestion 
made by G. F. Fitzgerald (1851-1901) in 1883 as to a method of 
producing electric waves in space. He invented for thic purpose 
a radiator consisting of two metal rods placed in one line, thei’' 
inner ends being provided with poles nearly touching and their 
outer ends with metal plates. Such an arrangement constitutes 
in effect a condenser, and when the two plates respectively arc 
connected to the secondary t(;rminals of an induction coil in 
operation, the plates are rapidly and iilternately charged, and 
discharged across the spark gap with electrical oscillations (see 
Electrokinetics). Hertz then devised a wave detecting 
apparatus called a resomitor. Tliis in its simplest form consistecl 
of a ring of wire nearly closed terminating in spark balls very 
close together, adjustable as to distance by a micronieter screw. 
He found that when the resonator was placed in certain positions 
with regard to the oscillator, small sparks were seen between the 
micrometer balls, and when the oscillator was placed at one end 
of a room having a sheet of zinc fixed against the wall at the 
other end, symmetrical positions could be found in the room at 
which, when the resonator was there placed, either no sparks 
or else very bright sparks occurred at the poles. These effects, as 
Hertz showed, indicated the establishment of stationary electric 
waves in space and the propagation of electric and magnetic 
force through space with a finite velocity. The other additional 
phenomena he observed finally contributed an all but conclusive 
proof of the truth of Maxwell's views. By profoundly ingenious 
methods Hertz showed that these invisible electric waves could 
be reflected and refracted like waves of light by mirrors and | 


* See Sir W. Thomson, Pros. Roy, Soc, Lond,, 1856, 6, p. 152: or 
Maxwell, Elect, and Mag,, v<rf. ii. p. 831. 

* See Lord Rayleigh, Proc. Roy, Soc. Lond., 1884, 37, p. 146; 
Gordon, Phil. Trans., 1877, 167, p. 1 ; HL Becquerci, Ann. Chim. 
Phys., 1882, [3], 27, p. 312. 

® Perkin’s Itoers are to be iound in the Jowm. Chem. Soc, Land., 
1884, p. 421 ; 1886, p. 177 ; 1888, p. 561 ; i6«9, 680; 1891, 

p. 981 ; 1892, p* 800 ; 1893, p. 75 * 


prisms, and that familiar experiments in optics could be repeated 
with electric waves which could not affect the eye. Hence 
there arose a new science of clectro-optics, and in all parts of 
Europe and the United States innumerable inve.stigators took 
possession of the novel field of research with the greatest delight. 

O. J, Lodge,'' A, Righi, ^ J. H, Poincar(&,‘' V. F. K. Bjerknes, 

P. K. L. Drude, J, J. Thomson," John Trowbridge, Max Abraham, 
and many others, contributed to its elucidation. 

In 1892, E. Branly of Paris devised an appliance for detecting 
these waves which subsequently proved to be of immense 
importance. He discovered that they had the power of affecting 
the electric conductivity of materials when in a state of powder, 
the majority of metallic filings increasing in conductivity^ 
Lodge devised a similar arrangement called a coherer, and 
Rutherford invented a magnetic detector depending on the 
power of electric oscillations to demagnt'tize iron or The 
sum total of all these contributions to ek^ctrical knowledge 
had the effect of cstablisliing MtixweH’s principles on a firm basis, 
but they also led to technical invimtions of the very greatest 
utility. In 1896 G. Marconi applied a modified and improved 
form of Branly 's wave detector in conjunction with a novel 
form of radiator for the telegraphic transmission of intelligence 
through spac.e without wires, and he and others developed this 
new form of telegraphy with the greatest rapidity and siktcss 
into a startling and most useful means of communicating through 
space elcctric^ly without connecting wires. 

Electrolysis , study of the transfer of electricity through 
liquids had meanwhile received much attention. The general 
facts and laws of electrolysis ((/,v.) were determined experiment- 
ally by Davy and Faraday and confirmed by the researi^hes of 
J. F. Daniel), R. W. Bunsen and Helmholtz. I'he modern 
theory of electrolysis grew up under the hands of K . J . E. (llaiusius, 
A. W. Williamson and F. W. G. Kohlrausch, and received a 
great impetus from the work of Svante Arrhenius, J. 11 , Van't 
Hoff, W. Ostwald, H. W. Nernst and many others. Tlic tluiory 
of the ionization of .salts in solution has raised much discussion 
amongst chemists, but the general fact is certain that electricity 
only moves tlirough li(]ui(is in association with matter, and 
simultaneously involves clieniical dissociation of molecular 
groups. 

Discharge through Gases . — Many eminent physicists had an 
instinctive feeling that, the study of the |)assagc of electricity 
through gases would shed much light on the intrinsic nature 
of electricity. Faraday devoted to a careful examination of the 
phenomena the XIIP“ scries of his Experimnilal Researches, 
and among the older workers in this fi;Jd must be particularly 
mentioned J. Piiicker, J. VV, Hittorf, A. A. dc la Rive, J. P. 
Gassiot, C. F. Varley, and W. Spottiswuode and J. Fletcher 
Moulton. It ha.s long been known tliat air and other gases at 
the pressure of the atmosphere were very pcrfijct insulators, 
but that when they were rarefied and contained in glass tul^s 
with platinum electrodes sealed through the glass, electricity 
could be passed through them under suflicicnt ekjctromotive 
force and produced a luminous appearance known as the electric 
glow discharge. 7 'he so-called vacuum lubes constructed by 
il. Geissler (1815-1879) containing air, carbonic acid, hydrogen, 
&c., under a pressure of one or two millimetres, exhibit beautiful 
appearances when travers(?d by the high tension current produced 
by the secondary circuit, of an induction coil, Faraday discovered 
the existence of a dark spaa; round the negative electrode which 
is usually known as the “ Faraday dark spmee.” De la Rive 
added much to our knowledge of the subject, and J. Piiicker 
and his disciple J. W. Ilittorf examined the phenomena exhibited 
in so-called high vacua, that is, in exceedingly rarefied gases, 
C. F. Varley discovered the interesting fact that no current 
could be sent through the rarefied gas unless a certain minimum 
potential difiereoce of the electrodes was excited. Sir William 
Crookes took up in 1872 the study of electric discharge through 

* The Work of Hem (I^ndon, 1894). 

® L'OtHea delle oscillationi elettriche (Bologna, 1897), 

/.f? Oscillations electrigues (l^aris, 1804)* 

’ Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetism (Oxford, iB 92 )« 
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high vacua, having been led to it by his researches on the radio- 
meter. The particular details of the phenomena observed will 
be found described in the article Conduction, Electric (§ IIL). 
The main fact discovered by researches of Pliicker, Hittorf and 
Crookes was that in a vacuum tube containing extremely rarefied 
air or other gas, a luminous discharge takes place from the 
negative electrode which piroceeds in lines normal to the surface 
of the negative electrode and renders phosphorescent both the 
glass envelope and other objects placed in the vacuum tube 
when it falls upon them. Hittorf made in 1869 the discovery 
that solid objects could cast shadows or intercept this cathode 
discharge. The cathode discharge henceforth engaged the 
attention of many physicists. Varley had advanced tentatively 
the liyp)othcsis that it consisted in an actual projection of electri- 
fied matter from the cathode, and Crookes was led by his re- 
searches in 1870, 1871 and 1872 to embrace and confirm this 
hypothesis in a modified form and announce the existence of a 
fourth state of matter, which he called radiant matter, demon- 
strating by many beautiful and convincing experiments that 
there was an actual projection of material substance of some 
kind possessing inertia from the surface of the cathode. German 
physicists such as E. Goldstein were inclined to take another 
view. Sir J. J. Thomson, the successor of Maxwell and 1 -X)rd 
Rayleigh in the Cavendish chair of physics in the university of 
Cambridge, began about the year 1899 a remarkable scries of 
investigations on the cathode discharge, which finally enabled 
him to make a measurement of the ratio of the electric charge 
to the mass of the particles of matter projected from the cathode, 
and to show that this electric charge was identical with the 
atomic electric charge carried by a hydrogen ion in the act of 
electrolysis, but that the mass of the cathode particles, or 
“corpuscles” as he called them, was far less, viz. about 
part of the mass of a hydrogen atom.^ The subject was pursued 
by Thomson and the (Cambridge physicists with great mathe- 
matical and experimental ability, and finally the conclusion 
was reached that in a high vacuum tube the electric charge is 
carried by j)articles which have a mass only a fraction, as above 
mentioned, of that of the hydrogen atom, but which carry a 
charge equal to the unit electric charge of the hydrogen ion as 
found by electrochemical researches.^ K. A, Lenard made 
in 1894 {Wied, Ann, Phys,^ 51, p. 225) the discovery that these 
cathode particles or corpuscles could pass through a window 
of thin sheet aluminium placed in the wall of the vacuum tube 
and give rise to a class of radiation called the Txnard rays. 
W. C. Rontgen of Munich made in 1896 his remarkable discovery 
of the so-called X or Rontgen rays, a class of radiation produced 
by the impact of the cathode particles against an impervious 
metallic screen or anticathode placed in the vacuum tube. 
The study of Rontgen rays was ardently pursued by the principal 
physicists in Europe during the years 1897 and 1898 and subse- 
quently. The principal property of these Rontgen rays which 
attracted public attention was their power of passing through 
many solid bodies and affecting a photographic plate. Hence 
some substances were opaque to them and others transparent. 
The astonishing feat of photographing the bones of the living 
animal within the tissues soon rendered the Rontgen rays 
indispensable in surgery and directed an army of investigators 
to their study. 

Radioactivity, — One outcome of all this was the discovery 
by H, Becqucrel in 1896 that minerals containing uranium, and 
particularly the mineral known as pitchblende, had the pow^r 
of affecting sensitive photographic plates enclosed in a black 
paper envelope when the mineral was placed on the outside, as 

> See J. J. Thomson, Pvoc, Pov, Inst, Lond„ 1897, 15, p. 419; 
also Phil. Mac., [5], 48, p. 547- 

> I^ter results show that the mass of a hydrogen atom is not far 
from 1*3 X io-“* gramme and that the unit atomic charge or natund 
unit of electricity is 1*3 x lo--*® of an electromagnetic C.G.S. unit. 
The mass of the electron or corpuscle is 7*0 x 10-* gramme and its 
diameter is 3 x lo-^* centimetre. The diameter of a chemical atom is 
of the order of lo-’ centimetre. 

See H. A. Lorentz, ** The Electron Theory," Elektrotechnische 
Zeitschfift, 1905, 26, p. 584 ; or Science Abstracts, 1905, 8, A, p, 603. 


well as of discharging a charged electroscope (Com, Rend,, 1896, 
122, p. 420). This research opened a way of approach to the 
phenomena of radioactivity, and the history of the steps by which 
P. Curie and Madame Curie were finally led to the discovery of 
radium is one of the most fascinating chapters in the history of 
science. The study of radium and radioactivity (see Rauio- 
activii'y) led before long to the further remarkable knowledge 
that these so-called radioactive materials project into surround- 
ing space particles or corpuscles, some of wliich arc identical 
with those projected from the cathode in a high vacuum tube, 
together with others of a different nature. The study of radio- 
activity was pursued with great ability not only by the Curies 
and A. Debierne, who associated himself with them, in France, 
but by E. Rutherford and F. Soddy in Canada, and by J. J. 
Thomson, Sir William Crookes, Sir William Ramsay and others 
in England. 

Electronic Theory, — The final outcome of these investigations 
was the hypothesis that Thomson’s corpuscles or particles 
composing the cathode discharge in a high vacuum tube must 
be looked upon as the ultimate constituent of what we call 
negative electricity ; in other words, they are atoms of negative 
electricity, possessing, however, inertia, and these negative 
electrons are components at any rate of the chemical atom. 
Each electron is a point-charge of negative electricity equal to 
3*9 X 10"’® of an electrostatic unit or to i -3 x of an electro- 
magnetic unit, and the ratio of its charge to its mass is nearly 
2 X 10^ using E.M. units. For the hydrogen atom the ratio of 
charge to mass as deduced from electrolysis is about 10^. Hence 
the mass of an electron is of that of a hydrogen atom. 

No one has yet been able to isolate positive electrons, or to give 
a complete demonstration that the whole inertia of matter is 
only electric inertia due to what may be called the inductance 
of the electrons. Prof. Sir J. Larmor developed in a series of 
very able papers (Phil, Trans,, 3894, 185; 1895, j 86; 1897, 
T90), and subsequently in his book Aether and Matter (1900), a 
remarkable hypothesis of the structure of the electron or cor- 
piLscle, which he regards as simply a strain centre in the aether 
or electromagnetic medium, a chemical atom being a collection 
of positive and negative electrons or strain centres in stable 
orbital motion round their common centre of mass (see Aether). 
J. J. Thomson also developed this hypothesis in a profoundly 
Interesting manner, and we may therefore summarize very 
briefly the views held on the nature of electricity and matter 
at the beginning of the 20th century by saying that the term 
electricity had come to be regarded, in part at least, as a collective 
name for electrons, which in turn must be considered as con- 
stituents of the chemical atom, furthermore as centres of certain 
lines of self-locked and permanent strain existing in the universal 
aether or electromagnetic medium. Atoms of matter are com- 
posed of congeries of electrons and the inertia of matter is proliably 
therefore only the inertia of the electromagnetic medium.’ 
Electric waves are produced wherever electrons are accelerated 
or retarded, that is, whenever the velocity of an electron is 
changed or accelerated positively or negatively. In every solid 
body there is a continual atomic dissociation, the result of which 
is that mixed up with the atoms of chemical matter composing 
them wc have a greater or less percerttage of free electrons. 
The operation called an electric current consists in a diffusion 
or movement of these electrons through matter, and this is 
controlled by laws of diffusion which are similar to those of the 
diffusion of liquids or gases. Electromotive force is due to a 
difference in the density of the electronic population in different 
or identical conducting bodies, and whilst the electrons can 
move freely through so-called conductors their motion is much 
more hindered or restricted in non-conductors. Electric charge 
consists, therefore, in an excess or deficit of negative electrons 
in a body. In the hands of H. A. Lorentz, P. K. L. Dnidc, J. J, 
TTiomson, J. Larmor and many others, the electronic hypothesis 
of matter and of electricity has been developed in great detail 
and may be said to represent the outcome of modem researches 
upon electrical phenomena. 

^ See J. J. Thomson, Electricity and Matter (London, i904)« 
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The reader may be referred for an admirable summary of the 
theories of electricity prior to the advent of the electronic 
hypothesis to J. J. Thomson’s “ Report on Electrical Theories 
(Brif, Assoc. Report, 1885), in which he divides electrical 
theories enunciated during the 19th century into four classes, 
and summarizes the opinions and theories of A. M* Ampere, 
H. G. Grassman, C. F. Gauss, W, E. Weber, G. F. B. Riemann, 
R. J. K. Clausius, F. E. Neumann and H. von Helmholtz. 

Btht iograpuy. -M. Faraday, Hxpetimental Researches in Klee* 
tndtv vols., London, 1839, 1844, 1853) ; A. A, De la Kivo, Treatise 
01/ Jilcrtiicity vols., Ixwlon, 1853, 1858) ; J. Clerk Maxwell, A 
T/rniise on Electricity and Maftnetism (2 vols., 3rd ed., 1892); /V/., 
Scientific Papers (2 vols., edi 1 (*d by Sir W. J. Niven, Caml>ridj»e, 
1890) ; H. N'oad, A Manual of Electricity (2 vols., London, 1855, 
^^57) I J- J - Thomson, Recent Researches in Electricity and Maftnetisin 
(Oxford, 1893) ; id., Conduction of Electricity through Gases (Cam- 
bridge, 1903) ; id., F.lectricity and Matter (London, i()04) ; O. 
Heavi.sidt?, Electromagnetic Theory (Loiulon, 1893) I G. J. Lodge, 
Modern Views of Electricity (I^ohdon, 1889) ; E. Masca'rt and J. 
joubert, A Treatise on Eleetricity and Magnetism, Engli.sh tran.s. by 
i^. Atkinson (2 vols., London, 1883) ; l^irk Benjamin, The Intellectual 
Rise in Elevtridiv (i.ondoii, 1895) ; (L (‘. Foster and A. \V. Forlvr, 
Electricity and Magnetism (London, I9t>3) ; A. Gray, A Treatise on 
Magnetism and Eleetridtv (I-ondon, 1898) ; 11. \V. Watson and S. H. 
Jliirlniry, The Mathematical Theory of Eleetridtv and Magnetism 
(2 vois.‘ 1883) ; Lord Kvlvin (Sir William Thomson), Mathematical 
and Physical Papers (3 vols., Cambridge, 1882) ; Lord Rayleigh, 
Scientific Papers (4 vols., C'ambridge, 1903) ; A. Winkelmann, 
ilandhiich der l*hysih, vols. iii. and iv. (Breslau, 1903 and 1903: 
a mine of wealtii ior reb'rcnces to original papers on t rectricity and 
magnetism from the earliest date up to modem times). I’or 
particular information on tlu' modern Electronic theory the reader 
may consult W. Knufmann, “ The 1 )eveloi)nicnts of the Electron 
Idea,'* Physikaiische Zeitsehrift (ist of Oct. 1901), or The Electrician 
(1901), 48, p. 9.3; B. A. Loren tz, The Theory of Electrons (1909); 
1 '. )C, h'ouriiier d’Albe, The Electron Theory (I.ondon, 1906) ; H. 
Abraham and I*. Langevin, Ions, Electrons, Corpuscles (I’aris, 1903) ; 
j. .\. Lleining, “ Tin* Elt‘ctronic Theory of IClectricity," Popular 
'Science Monthly (May i<)02) ; Sir Oliver J. Lodge, Electrons, or the 
Mature and J*YOperties of Megaiive Electricity (l^ondon, 1907). (J.A.F.) 

ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. I. Ckneral Frhtciples.— y\\Q. im- 
provements made in the dynanio and clertric motor between 
1870 and 1880 and also in the details of the arc and incandescent 
clertric lamp towards the close of that decade, induced engineers 
to turn their attention to the question of the private and public 
supply of electric current for the purpose of lighting and power, 
'r. A. Edison ^ and St G. T^ane Fox were among the first to see 
the possibilitie.s and advantages of public electric supply, and 
to devise jdans for its practical establishment. Jf a supply 
of electric current has to be furnished to a building the option 
exists in many cases of drawing from a public supply or of 
generating it by a private plant. 

Private Plants. — In spite of a great amount of ingenuity 
devoted to the development of the f)rimarv battery and the 
thermopile, no means of generation of large currents can compete 
in economy with the dynamo. Hence a private electric generating 
plant involves the erection of a dynamo which may be driven 
either by a steam, gas or oil engine, or by power obtained by 
means of a turbine from a low or high fall of water. It may bo 
cither directly coupled to the motor, or driven by a belt ; and 
it may be either a continuous-current machine or an alternator, 
and if the latter, either single-phase or polyphase. The con- 
N onience of being able to employ storage batteries in connexion 
with a private-supply .system is so great that unless power has 
to be transmitted long distances, the invariable rule is to employ 
a continuou.s-cuiTcnt dynamo. Where space is valuable this 
i.s always coupled direct to the motor ; and if a steam-engine 
is emjdoyed, an enclosed engine is most cleanly and compact. 
Where coal or heating gas is a^’ailable, a gas-engine is exceedingly 
convenient, since it requires little attention. Where coal gas 
is not available, a Dowson gas-producer can be employed. The 
oil-engine has !)een so improved that it is extensively used in 
combination with a direct-coupled or belt-driven dynamo and 
thus forms a favourite and easily-managed plant "for private 
electric lighting. Lead storage cells, however, as at present 
made, w’hcn charged by a steam-driven dynamo deteriorate less 

' British Patent Specification, No. of 1878, and No. 602 of 
1880, liid. No. 3988 of 1878. 
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rapidly than when an oil-engine is employed, the reason being 
that the charging current is more irregular in the latter 
since the single cylinder oil-engine only makes an impulse every 
other revolution. In connexion with the generator, it is almost 
the invariable custom to put down a secondary Initlery of stontge 
cells, to enable the supply to be given after the engine hasstopjH'd. 
This is necessary, not only as a security for the continuity of 
supply, but because otherwise the costs of labour in running 
the engine night and day become excessive. ’Fhe storage battery 
gives its supply automatically, but the dynamo and engine 
require incessant skilled attendance. If tlu* building to be 
lighted is at some distance from the e!igine-lu>use the battery 
should he placed in the basement of the l>uilding, and under- 
ground or overhead conductors, to convey the charging current, 
brought to it from the dynamo. 

It is usual, in the ca.se of clertric lighting installations, to reckon 
all lamps in their equivalent number of 8 candle power (c.p.) 
incandescent lamps. In ligliting a privuU? liouse or building, 
the first thing to be done is to .settle the total numlier of incan- 
descent lamps and their size, whetlier 32 c.p., 16 e.p. or 8 c.p. 
Lamps of 5 c.p. can Iw used with advantage in small bedrooms 
and passages. Each candle-power in the ease of a carlxm filament 
lamp can be taken as equivalent to 3*5 watts, or the 8 c.p. lamp 
as equal to 30 watts, the 16 e.p. lamp to 60 watts, and so on. 
In the case of metallic filament lamps about i *0 or 1 *25 watts. 
Hence if the equivalent of 100 carbon filament 8 e.p. lumps is 
required in a building the maximum electric pow'er-supfily avail- 
able must be 3000 wutts or 3 kilowatts, 'fhe next matter to 
consider is the pressure of supply. If the battery (an be in a 
position near the building to be lighted, it is b(\st to u.se loo-volt 
meandesi’cnt lamps and enclosed an^ lamps, which can be 
w'orked .singly olT the 100- volt circuit. Jf, however, the lamps 
are .scattered over a wide area, or in .st^jiarate buildings somewhat 
far apart, us in a college or ho.spital, it may bt* better to seletl 200 
volts as the supply pressure. Arc lumps cun tlum be worked three 
in .series with added resistance. 'I’he third step is to .select I luj size 
of the dynamo unit and the amount of .spare plant. It is «lesir- 
able that there .should be at least thnn* dynamos, two of wlfu’li 
arc capable of taking the whole of th(! full load, the third lieing 
reserved to replace either of Iht^ others when reriuired. 'I'he 
total power to lie absorlx^d hy the lamps and motors (if any) 
being given, togcflher with an allowance for extensions, the siz(‘ 
of the dynamos can be settled, and tlie power of the engines 
recjuired to drive them d(?temnined. A good riih* to follow is 
that the indicated horse-powcT (I.Ii.l*.) of the engine should be 
double the dynamo full-load outjmt in kilowatts ; that is to 
.say, for a jo-kilowatt dynamo an (rngine should be capable of 
giving 20 indicated (m^t nominal) ILF. From the J.M.F. of the 
engine, if a steam engine, the size of the boiler required for steam 
production bc^come.s known. For small plants it is safe to reckon 
that, including water wast(i, boiler capacity should be pro- 
vided equal to evaporating 40 lb of water per hour for every 
LH.P. of the engine. The locomotive boiler is a convenient 
form ; but where large amounts of steam arc reejuired, some 
modification of the I-^ncashire boiler or the water-tube boiler 
is generally adopted. In settling the ehictromotive force of 
the dynamo to be employed, attention must l)e paid to tlu* 
question of charging secondary cells, if these are used. If a 
secondary battery is employed in connexion with loo-volt lamf)s, 
it is usual to put in 53 or 54 cells. The electromotiv(f force of 
these cells varies between 2*2 and i*8 volts as they discharge : 
hence the al)ove numlxjr of cells is sufficient for maintaining the 
necessary electromotive force. For charging, however, it is 
necessary to provide 2*5 volts per cell, and tiic dynamo must 
therefore have an electromotive force of 135 v«)!ts, plus any 
voltage required to overcome the fall of potential in the cable 
connecting the dynamo with the secondary battery. .Supposing 
this to be 10 volts, it is safe to install dynamos having an electro- 
motive force of 150 volts, since by means of resistance in the 
field circuits this electromotive force can be lowered to 110 or 
1 15 if it is required at any time to dispense with the battery. 
The size of the secondary cell will be determined by the nature 

IX. 7 
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of the supply to be given after the dynamos have been stopped. 
It is usual to provide sufficient storage capacity to run all the 
lamps for three or four hours without assistance from the dynamo. 

As an example taken from actual practice, the following figures 
give the capaci^ of tlie phwit put down to supply 500 8 c.p. lamps 
m a hospital. The dynamos wore 15-unit machines, liaving a full- 
load capacity of 100 am]>cros at 150 volts, each coupled clircjct to an 
engine of 15 H.P, ; and a double plant of this description was supplied 
from two steel locomotive boilers, each capable of evaporating 800 Ih 
of water per hour. One dynamo during tlie day was used for cliarging 
the storage battery of 54 cells ; and at night the discharge from" the 
ccUs, togotluT with the current from one of the dynamos, supplied 
the lamps until the heaviest part of the load had been taken ; after 
that the current was drawn from the batteries alone. In working 
such a plant it is necessary to have llic means of varying the electro- 
motive force of the dynamo as the charging of the cells proceeds. 
When they arc nearly exhausted, their ck’ctromolivc force is less 
than 2 volts ; but as the charging proceeds, a coiinter-ch'ctromotive 
force is gradually built up, and the cnginccr-in-charge has to raise 
the voltage of tiic dynamo in order to maintain a constant charging 
current. This is cflectcd W having tlie dynamos designed to give 
normally the highest E.M.F. required, and then inserting resistance 
in their field circuits to reduce it as may be necessary. The space 
and attendance required for an oil-engine plant are much less than 
for a steam-engine. 

Public Supply. — The methods at present in successful operation 
for public electric supply fall into two broad divisions : — (1) 
continuous-current systems and (2) alternating-current systems. 
Continuous -current systems are either low- or high-pressure. 
In the former the current is generated by dynamos at some 
pressure less than 500 volts, generally about 460 volts, and is 
supplied to users at half this pmssure by means of a three-wire 
system (see below) of distribution, with or without the addition 
of storage batteries. 

I'he general arrangements of a low-pressure continuous-current 
town supply station are as follows : —If steam is the motive 
tow- power selected, it is generated under all the best 
prmuun conditions of economy by a battery of boilers, and 
' supplied to engines which are now almost invariably 

tiaaouM coupled direct, each to its own dynamo, on one 

Muppiy. common bedplate ; a multipolar dynamo is most 
usually employed, coupled direct to an enclosed engine. Parsons 
or Curtis steam turbines (see Stkam-Enoink) are frequently 
selected, since experience has shown that the costs of oil and 
attendance are far less for this type than for the reciprocating 
engine, whilst the floor space and, tlierefore, the building cost 
are greatly reduced. In choosing the size of unit to be adopted, 
the engineer has need of coasiderablc experience and discretion, 
and also a full knowledge of the nature of the public demand 
for electric current. The rule is to choose as large units as possible, 
consi.stent with security, because they are proportionately 
more economical than small ones. The over-all efficiency of a 
steam dynamo — that is, the ratio between the electrical power 
output, reckoned say in kilowatts, and the LH.P. of the 
engine, reckoned in the same units — is a number which falls 
rapidly as the load decreases, but at full load may reach some 
such value as 80 or 85 %. It is common to specify the cfficienc)', 
as above defined, which must be attained by the plant at full- 
load, and also the efficiencies at quarter- and half-load which 
must be reached or exceeded. Hence in the selection of the size 
of the units the engineer is guided by the consideration that 
whatever units are in use shall be as nearly as possible fully 
loaded. If the demand on the station is chiefly for electric 
lighting, it varies during the hours of the day and night with 
tolerable regularity. If the output of the station, either in 
amperes or watts, is represented by the ordinates of a curve, 
the abscissae of w'hich represent the hours of the day, this load 
diagram for a supply station with lighting load only, is a curve 
such as is shown m fig i, having a high i}eak some^where between 
6 and 8 p.m. The area enclosed by this load-diagram compared 
with the area of the circumscribing rectangle is called the load” 
factor of the station. This varies from day to day during the 
year, but on the average for a simple lighting load is not generally 
above 10 or 12 %, arid may be lower. Thus the total output 
from the station is only some 10 % on an average of that which 
it would be if the supply were at all times equal to the maximum 


demand. Roughly speaking, therefore, the total output of an 
electric supply station, furnishing current chiefly for electric 
lighting, is at best equfli to about two hours^ supply during the 
day at full load. Hence during the greater part of the twenty- 
four hours a large part of the plant is lying idle. It is usual to 
provide certain small sets of steam dynamos, called the daylight 



machines, for supplying the demand during the day and later 
part of the evening, the remainder of the machines being called 
into requisition only for a short time. Provi.sion must l)e made 
for sufficient reserve of plant, so that the breakdown of one or 
more sets will not cripple the output of the station. 

Assuming current to be supplied at about 460 volts by different 
and separate steam dynamos, ].)vp Dy2 (fig. 2), the machines are 
connected through proper amperemeters and volt- 
meters vrith omnibus bars, Oj, Og, 0^, on a main switch- ' 

board, so that any dynamo can be put in connexion ayMtem. 

or removed. The switchlward is generally divided 
into three parts — one panel for the connexions of the positive 
feeders, Kj, with the positive terminals of the generators ; one for 
the negative feeders, and negative generator terminals; 
while from the third (or middle-wire panel) proceed an equal 
number of middle-ware feeders, Fo. These sets of conductors 
arc led out into the district to be supplied with current, and are 
there connected into a distributing system, consisting of tliree 
separate insulated conductors, Dj^, Djj, respectively called the 
positive, middle and negative distributing mains. The lamps 
in the houses, Hj, Hg, &:c., are connected Initween the middle and 
negative, and the middle and positive, mains by smaller supply 
and servic:e wires. As far as possible the numbers of lamps 
installed on the two sides of the system are kept equal ; but since 
it is not possible to control the consumption of current, it becomes 
necessary to provide at the station two small dynamos called 
the balancing machines, B^, Bg, connected respectively between 
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the middle and positive and the middle and negative omnibus 
bars. These machines may have their shafts connected together, 
or they may be driven by separate steam dynamos ; their 
function is to supply the difference in the total current circulating 
through the whole of the lamps respectively cn the two opposite 
sides of the middle wire. If storage batteries are employed in 
the station, it is usual to install two complete batteries, S2, 
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which arc placed in a s^iratc battery room and connected 
between the middle omnibus bar and the two outer omnibus 
bars. The extra electromotive force required to charge these 
batteries is supplied by two small dynamos bj, b^, called hmtsters. 
It is not unusual to join together the two Iwilancing dynamos 
and the two boosters on one common bedplate, the shafts being 
coupled and in line, and to employ the balancing machines as 
electromotors to drive the boosters as recjiiired. By the use of 
rnfcrsible boosters ^ such as those made by the I,an(‘ashirc Dynamo 
& Motor Company under the patents of Turnbull & M^^Leod, 
having four field windings on the booster magnets (sec The 
Electrician, 1904, p. 303), it is possible to adjust tlie relative duty 
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of the dynamos and batter)^ so that the load on the supply 
dynamos is always constant. Under these conditions the nuiin 
engines can he worked all the time at thrir maximum steam 
economy and a smaller engine plant employed. It the loud in 
the station rises above the fixed amount, the butteries discharge 
in |)arallel witl\ the station dynamos ; if it fulls below, the 
batteries are charged and the station dynamos take the external 
load. 

The general arrangements of a low-pressure supply station 
are shown in figs. 3 and 4. It consists of a boiler-house containing 
a bank of Inulers, either T^ancashire or BulKoek k Wilcox being 
generally used (see Boiler), which furnisli steam to the engines 




T rov(\ Tk4 BUeirkiAn, FiGS. 3 and 4.~Low-pre5Sure Supply Station. 
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and dynamos, provision being made by duplicate steam-pipes 
or a ring main so that the failure of a single engine or dynamo 
does not cripple the whole supply. The furnace 
gases are taken through an economizer (generally 
Green’s) so that they give up their heat to the cold 
feed water. If condensing water is available the engines 
are worked condensing, and this is an essential condition of 
economy when steam turbines are employed. Hence, either 
a condensing water pond or a cooling tower has to be provided 
to cool the condensing water and enable it to be used over and 
over again. Preferably the station should be situated near a 
river or canal and a railway siding. The steam dynamos are 
generally arranged in an engine-room so as to be overlooked 
from a switchboard gallery (fig. 3), from which all the control 
is carried out. The boiler furnaces are usually stoked by auto- 
matic stokers. Owing to the relatively small load factor (say 
8 or 10 %) of a station giving electric supply for lighting only, 
the object of every station engineer is to cultivate a demand for 
electric current for power during the day-time by encouraging 
the use of electric motors for lifts and other purposes, but above 
all to create a demand for traction purposes. Hence most urban 
stations now supply current not only for electric lighting but 
for running the town tramway system, and this traction load 
being chiefly a daylight load serves to keep the plant employed 
and remunerative. It is usual to furnish a continuous current 
supply for traction at 500 or 600 volts, although some station 
engineers are advocating the use of higher voltages. In those 
stations which suf)ply current for traction, but which have a 
widely scattered lighting load, double current dynamos are often 
employed, furnisliing Iroin one and the same armature a 
continuous current for traction jiurposes, and an alternating 
current for lighting purposes. 

In some places a high voltage system of electric supply by 
continuous current is adopted. In this case the current is 
High* generated at a pressure of 1000 or 2000 volts, and 
pnMMun transmitted from the generating station by conductors, 
eonttnuouM cidltd high-pressure feeders, to certain sub-centres 
Muppiy, transformer centres, which arc either buildings 
above ground or cellars or excavations under the ground. In 
these transformer centres are placed machines, called contimwns- 
current transjormerSf which transform the electric energy and 
create a secondary elec'tric current at a lower ])ressure, perhaps 
100 or 150 volts, to be supplied by distributing mains to users 
(sec Transformers). From these sub-centres insulated con- 
ductors are run back to the generating station, by which the 
engineer can start or stop the continuous-current rotatory 
transformers, and at the same time inform liimself as to their 
proper action and the electromoUNC force at the secondary 
terminals. This system was first jiut in practice in Oxford, 
England, and hence has been sometimes called by British 
engineers “ the Oxford system.” It is now in operation in a 
number of places in England, such as Wolverhampton, Walsall, 
and Shoreditch in 1 -ondon. It has the advantage that in con- 
nexion with the low-pressure distributing system secondary 
batt(*rics can he employed, so that a storage of electric energy 
is effected. Further, continuous-current arc lamps can be worked 
in series off the high-pressure mains, that is to say, sets of 20 
to 40 arc lamps can be operated for the j)urj)Ose of street lighting 
l)v means of the high-pressure continuous current. 

The alternating current systems in operation at the present 
time are the single- phase system, with distributing transformers 
or transformer sub-centres, and the polyphase systems, 
^miiM which the alternating current is transformed down 
Supply, alternating current of low pressure, or, by means 

of rotatory transformers, into a continuous current. 
The general arrangement of a single-phase alternating-current 
system is as follows : The generating station contains a number 
of alternators, Aj A2 (fig. 5), producing single-phase alternating 
current, either at 1000, 2000, or sometimes, as at Deptford and 
other places, 10,000 volts. Tliis current is distributed from the 
station either at the pressure at which it is generated, or after 
being transformed up to a higher pressure by the transformer T. 


The alternators are sometimes worked in parallel, that is to 
say, all furnish their current to two common omnibus bars on a 
high-pressure switchboard, and each is switched into circuit at 
the moment when it is brought into step with the other machines, 
as shown by some form of phase-indicator. In some cases, 
instead of the high-pressure feeders starting from omnibus bars, 
each alternator works independently and the feeders are grouped 



together on the various alternators as required. A number of 
high-pressure feeders are carried from the main switchboard tt* 
various transformer svil)-centrcs or else run throughout the* 
district to which current is to be furnished. If the system laid 
down is the transforme'r sub-centre system, then at each of these 
sub-centres is placed a battery of altorniiting-ciirrenttransformers, 
having their primary circuits all joined in parallel to 
the terminals of the high-pressure fet‘(lt‘rs, and their secrondary 
circuits all joined in parallel on a distriiaiting main, suitable 
switches and cut-outs being interj)osed. The pressure of tlie 
current is then transformed dowm by these transformers to the 
required supply pressure. The secondary cinaiils of these 
transformers are generally provided with three terminals, so as 
to supply the low-pressure side on a threc-wiro system. It is 
not advisable to connect together directly I lie secondary circuits 
of all the different sub-centres, b(‘caus(^ then a fault or short 
circuit on one secondary system affects all the otluTS. In banking 
together transformers in this manner in a sub-station it is 
necessary to take care that the transformation ratio anti 
secondary drop (see Transformers) are exactly the same, 
otherwise one transformer will take more than its full share of 
the load and wdll become ovtjrheated. The transformer sub- 
station s}'.sti‘m can only be adopted w^herc the area of supply 
is tolerably compact. Where the consumers lie scattered over 
a large area, it is necessary to carry the high-pressure main^ 
throughout the area, and to pla<‘c a separate transformer or 
transformers in each building. From a financial point of view, 
this “ house-to-house system ” of alternating-current supplv , 
generally speaking, is less satisfactory in results than the trans- 
former sub-centre system. In the latter some of the transformers 
can be switched off, either by hand or by automatic apparatus, 
during the time when the load is light, and then no power is 
expended in magnetizing their cores. But with the house-to- 
house system the w^hole of the transformers continually remain 
connected 'with the high-pressure circuits ; hence in the case of 
supply stations w'hich have only an ordinary electric lighting 
load, and therefore a load-factor not above 10 %, the cfficicnc;.’ 
of distribution is considerably diminished. 

I’he single-phase alternating-current system is defective in 
that it cannot be readily combined with secondary batteries for 
the storage of electric energ>% Hence in many places preference 
is now given to the polyphase system. In such a system a poly- 
phase alternating current, either two- or three-phase, is traas- 
mitted from the generating station at a pressure of 5000 to 
10,000 volts, or sometimes higher, and at various sub-stations 
is transformed down, first by static transformers into an alter- 
nating current of lower pressure, say 500 volts, and then by 
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means of rotatory transformers into a continuous current of 
500 volts or lower for use for lighting or traction. 

In the case of large cities such as London, New \ ork, Chicago, 
Berlin and Paris the use of small supply stations situated in the 
interior of the city has gradually given way to the establishment 
of large supply stations outside the area ; in these alternating 
current is generated on the single or polyphase system at a high 
voltage and transmitted by underground cables to sub-stations 
in the city, at which it is transformed down for distribution 
for private and public electric lighting and for urlmn electric 
traction. 

Owing to the high relative cost of electric power when generated 
in small amounts and the great advantages of generating it in 
proximity to coal mines and waterfalls, the supply of clcctric! 
power in hulk to small towns and manufacturing districts ha.s 
i)ecome a great feature in modern electrical engineering. In 
(ireat Britain, where there is little useful water power hut 
al)undance of coal, electric supply stations for supply in bulk 
have l)een built in the coal-producing districts of South Wales, 
l.hc Midlands, the (llyde valley and \h)rkshire. In those cases 
ihe current is a polyphase current generated at a higli voltage, 
5000 to 10,000 volts, and sometimes raised again in pressure to 
20,000 or 40,000 volts and transmitted by overhead lines to the 
districts to be supplied. It is there reduced in voltage by trans- 
formers and employed as an alternating current, or is used to 
drive polyj)liiise motors coupled to direct current generators to 
reproduce the power in continuous current form. It is then 
distributed for local lighting, street or railway traction, (driving 
motors, and metallurgical or electro-chemical applications. 
Experience has shown that it is quite feasible to distrilmte in all 
directions for 25 miles round a high-pressure generating station, 
which thus supplies an urea of nearly 2000 sq. m. At such 
stations, employing large turbine engines and alt(?rnators, 
electric power may be generated at a works cost of 0‘375d. per 
kilowatt (K.W.), the coal cost being less than o*i25d. per K.W., 
and the selling price to large load-factor users not more than 
o*5d. jxjr K.W. 'llie average price of supply from the local 
generating stations in towns and cities is from 3d. to 4(1. per unit , 
electric energy for power and heating being charged at a lower 
rate than that for lighting only. 

Wc liave next to consider the structure and the arrangement 
of the conductors employed to convey the currents from their 
place of crc?ation to that of utilization. The conductors 
themselves for the most part consist of copper having 
a conductivity of not less than (>8 % according to 
Malthiessen’s standard. 'I’hey arc distinguished as (i) ExUrnal 
conductors^ which arc a part of the public supply and belong 
to the corporation or company supplying the (d(?ctricity ; (2) 
Infernal conductors or house wiring, forming a part of the structure 
of the house or building, supplied and u.sually the property of its 
owner. 

The external conductors may be overhead or underground. 
Overhead conductors may consist of bare stranded coj)per cables 
carried on porcelain insulators mounted on stout iron 
or wooden poles. If the current is a high-pressure 
insulators must be carefully tested, and arc 
preferably of the pattern known as oil insulators. 
In and near towns it is necessary to employ insulated overhead 
conductors, generally india-rubber-covered stranded copper 
cables, suspended l)y leather loops from steel bearer wires which 
lake the weight. The British Board of Trade have issued 
elaborate rules for the construction of overhead lines to transmit 
large (dectric currents. Where telephone and telegraph wires 
pass over such overhead electric lighting wires, they have to be 
protected from falling on ihe latter by means of guard wires. 

By far the largest part, however, of the external electric 
distribution is now carried out by underground conductors^ which 
arc cither bare or insulated. Bare copper conductors rnay be 
carriecj underground in culverts or chases, air being in this case 
the insulating material, as in the overhead system. A culvert 
and covered chase is constructed under the road or side- walk, 
and properly shaped oak crossbars are placed in it carrying 
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glass or porcelain insulators, on which .stranded copper cables, 
or, preferably, copper strips placed edgeways, are stretched 
and supported. The advantages of this method of construction 
arc cheapness and the ease with which connexions ran he mndt* 
with service-lines for housv supply ; the disadvantages arc the 
somewhat large space in wliii h coal-gas leaking out of gas-pipes 
can accumulate, and the difficulty of keeping the culverts at all 
limes free from rain-water. .Moisture has a tendency to collect 
on the negative insulators, and liencv to make a dead t'artli on 
the negative side of the main ; while unless the culverts are 
well ventilated, explosions from mixtures of coal-gas and air 
are liable to occur. Insulated cables arc insulated either willi 
a material which is in itself waterproof, or with one which is 
only w-aterproof in so far as it is enclosed in a waU'rproof tube, 
t\g. of lead. Gutta-percha and india-rublxjr are examples of 
materials of the former kind. Giittaqien'ha, although praclic’ally 
everlasting when in darknt'ss and laid under wat('r, ns in the 
('ase of submarine cables, has not been found satisfactory f(‘r 
use with large sysUmis of electric distribulion, although much 
employed for telephone and ti'U'graph work. Insulated niulcr- 
gronnd external conductors arc of three ty|M‘s :- (^) Insulated 
Cables drawn into Pipes. — In this system of distribution cast-iron 
or stoneware pipes, or spcrial stoncwiirc ('omliiils, or conduits 
made of a material called l>itiiin(‘n c()n(’r(‘te, are first laid uiuKt- 
ground in the street. 'I’liese contain a number of boles nr “ ways,” 
and at intervals drawing-in boxes are placed whic h cemsist of a 
brick or cast-iron box having a water-tight lid, l»y nu‘ans (»f w hich 
access is gained to a certain section of the conduit. Wires an^ 
used to draw in the cables, which are covered with either india- 
rubber or lead, the copper being insulated by means of ])aper, 
impregnated jute, or oilier similar material. 'Hie advantages 
of a drawing-in system are that spare ways ('an l»e left when 
the conduits are put in, so that at a future time fresh cables can 
be added without breaking up the roadw’ay . (b) ( 'aides in Bitumen, 
— One of the (^arli(*st systems of distribution employed by 'J'. A. 
Edison ('(insisted in fixing two segment-shaped (topper eonduetors 
in a sUnrl tube, the interspace between the cornJiietors and the 
tube being filled in wdth a bitumen ('(impound. A later plan is 
to lay down an iron trough, in which the cable's are supported by 
wooden teirers at proper distanc(JH, and fill in the whole with 
natural bitumen. This system has been carried out extensively 
by the Gallendar Cable Cbmpaiiy. Occasionally concentric l(.•ad- 
covcfrcd and armoured cables are laid in this way, and then 
form an expensive but highly (‘(ficient form of insulated condiu'tor. 
In .selecting a system of distribution regard must be paid to the 
nature of the .soil in which the cables an; laid. Lead is easily 
attacked by soft water, although under some conditions it is 
apparently exceedingly durable, and an alrnosiiliiTe (Minbaining 
coal-gas is injurious to india-rubber, (c) Arnwiired Cables - In 
a very extensively u.sed .systcim of distribution arnuaired eabhs 
are employed. In this case the copjier conductors, tw'o, three 
or more in number, may be twisted t(»geth(T or arranged ('oncen- 
irically, and insulated by means of .sjiccially jirepared jute or 
paper insulation, overlaid with a continuous tube of lead. Over 
the lead, but separated by a hemp covering, is put a steel armour 
consisting of two layers of steel strip, wound in opposite directions 
and kept in place by an (•xt(frnai covering. .Such a cable can 
be laid directly in the ground without any preparation other 
than the excavation of a simple trench, junction-b(;\es being 
inserted at intervals to allow of branch caf)les l)eing taken off. 
The armoured cable used is gcmerally of the concentric fiat tern 
ffig. ()). It consi.sts of a stranded copper cabh? rorr.pc.'.sed of a 
number of wires twisU^d together and overlaid wit h iin insulating 
material. Outside this a tubular arrangement of cofiper wires 
and a .second layer of in.sulation, and finally a f)rot(.:ct.iv(! covering 
of lead and steel wires or armour arc placed, in some cases 
three concentric cylindrical conductors are formed by twisting 
wires or copper strips with insulating material be^tween. In 
others two or three cables of stranded copper are embedded in 
in.sulating material and included in a lead sheath. This last 
type of cable is usually called a two- or threescore pattern cable 
(fig* 7 ). 
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The arrangement and nature of the external conductors 
depends on tiic system of electric supply in which they are used. 
In the case of continuous - current supply for incandescent 
electric lighting and motive power in small units, when the 
external conductors are laid down on the three-wire system, 
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Fig. 7. — Triple Confliictor 
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each main or branch cable in the street consists of n set of three 
(’onductors called the positive, middle and negative. Of these 
triple conductors some run from the supply station to various 
points in the area of sufijily without being tapped, and are called 
the feeders ; others, called the disirihutw^ niaiuSj are used for 
making connexions with the service lines of the consumers, one 
servi('e line, as already (explained, l)eing connected to the middle 
conductor, and the other to either tlie positive or the negative 
one. Since the middle conductor serves to convey only the 
difference Ixjtw'ccn the currents being used on the two sides of 
the system, it is smaller in .section than the positive and negative* 
ones. I n laying out the sy.stcm great judgment has to be exercised 
as to the selection of the points of attachment of the feeders 
to the distributing mains, the object being to keep a con.stant 
electric pressure or voltage between the two service-lines in all 
the houses inclepcmdently of the varying demand for current. 
Legally the suf)plicrs arc under regulations to keep the supply 
voltage constant within 4% either way alK)ve or below' the 
standard pressure. As a matter of fact very few stations do 
maintain such good regulation. Hence a considerable variation 
in the light given by the incandescent lamps is observed, since 
the candle-power of carbon glow lamps varies as the fifth or 
sixth power of the voltage of supply, i,€, a variation of only 
2 % in the supply pressure affects the resulting candle-power 
of the lamps to the extent of 10 or 12 %. This variation is, how- 
ever, less in the case of metallic filament lamps (sec I.ighting : 
Electric), In the service-lines are inserted the meters for measur- 
ing the electric energy supplied to the customer (sec Metfr, 
Kleci'ric). 

In the interior of houses and buildings the conductors generally 
consist of india-rubber-covered cables laid in wood casing. 

The copper W'ire must be tinned and then covered, 
wMtt^ first with a layer of unvulcanized pure india-rubber, 
then with a layer of vulcanized rul)ber, and lastly 
with one or more layers of protective cotton twist or tape. No 
conductor of this character employed for interior house-wiring 
should have a smaller insulation resistance than 300 megohms 
per mile when tested with a pressure of 600 volts after soaking 
24 hours in water. The wood casing should, if placed in damp 
positions or under plaster, be well varnished with waterproof 
varnish. As far as possible all joints in the run of the cable 
should be avoided by tlie use of the so-called looping-in system, 
and after the wiring is complete, careful tests for insulation 
should be made. The Institution of Electrical Engineers of 
Great Britain have drawn up rules to be followed in interior 
house-wiring, and the principal Fire Insurance offices, follow'ing 
the lead of the Phoenix Fire Office, of I.ondon, have made 


regulations which, if followed, are a safeguard against bad 
workmanship and resulting possibility of damage by fire. Where 
fires having an electric origin have taken pl^e, they have in- 
variably been traced to some breach of these rules. Opinions 
differ, however, as to the value and security of this method of 
laying interior conductors in buildings, and two or three alter- 
native systems have been much employed. In one of these, 
called the interior conduit system, highly insulating waterproof 
and practically fireproof tubes or conduits replace the wooden 
casing; these, being either of plain insulating material, or 
covered with brass or steel armour, may be placed under plaster 
or against walls. They are connected by bends or joint-boxes. 
The insulated wires being drawn into them, any short circuit or 
heating of the wire cannot give rise to a fire, as it can only take 
place m the interior of a non-inflammable tube. A third system 
of electric light wiring is the safety c(jncentric system, in which 
concentric conductors are used. The inner one, which is well 
insulated, consists of a copper-stranded cable. The outer may 
be a galvanized iron strand, a copper tape or braid, or a brass 
tulje, and is therefore necessarily connected with the earth. A 
fourth system consists in the employment of twin insulated 
wires twisted together and sheathed with a lead tube; the* 
conductor thus formed can be fastened by stajdes against walls, 
or laid under plaster or floors. 

The general arrangement for distributing current to the 
different portions of a building for the purpose of electric lighting 
is to run up one or more rising mains, from which branches are 
taken off to distributing boxes on each floor, and from these 
boxes to carry various branch circuits to the lamps. At the 
distributing Inixes are collected the cut-outs and switche.s 
controlling tlie various circuits. When alternating currents 
are employed, it is usual to select as a type of conductor either 
twin-twisted conductor or concentric ; and the employment 
of these types of cable, rather than two separate cables, is 
essential in any case where there arc telephone or telegraph 
wires in proximity, for othenvise the alternating current would 
create inductive disturbances in the telephone circuit. I’he 
house-wiring also comprises the details of switches for controlling 
the lumps, cut-outs or fuses for preventing an excess of current 
passing, and fixtures or sujiports for lamps often of an ornamented 
character. For the details of these, special treatises on electric 
interior wiring must he consulted. 

For turther information llic reader may be referreti to tht; following 
books : — C. 11 . Wordiiighaiii, Central iileetrical (lx>ndon, 

iuot) ; A. Gay and C. Y. Ycamaii, Central Station Electricity Supply 
(London, 100(1) ; S. P. Tliom|)son, Dynamo Electric Machinery (’2 
vols., London, 1005) ; E. Trcinlett Carter and T. Davies, Motive 
Power and Gearing (London, it^oO) ; W. C. Clinton, Electric Wiring 
(2nd cd., Loiiclou, iyo6) ; W. l^crren Maycock, Electric Wirings 
Pitting^ Switchce and Lamps (London, i8yy); 1 ). Salomons, Electric 
Light Installations (Loudon, 1804) ; Stuart A. Russell, Electric Light 
Cables (London, i<)Oi) ; F. A. C. Pcrriiic, Conductetts for Electrical 
Distribution (London, 1003) ; E. Rosenberg, W. W. llaldfuie Gee 
and C. Kinzbruuncr, Electrical Enginccriufi (London, 1903) ; £. C. 
Metcalfe, Practical Electric Wiring for Lighting Installations (London, 
100s) ; F. C. Raphael, The Wireman's Pocket Booh (T.ondon, 
1903)- . (J A. F.) 

11 . Commercial Aspects , — enable the public sujiply enter- 
prises referred to in the foregoing section to be carried out in 
England, statutory powers became necessary to break 
up the streets. In the early days a few small stations * 
were established for the supply of electricity within “ block 
buildings, or by means of overhead wires within restricted areas, 
but the limitations proved uneconomical and the installations 
were for the most part merged into larger undertakings sanc- 
tioned by parliamentary powers. In the year 1879 the British 
government had its attention directed for the first time to electric 
lighting as a possible subject for legislation, and the consideration 
of the then existing state of electric lighting W'as referred to a 
select committee of the House of Commons. No legislative 
action, howe\'er, was taken at that time. In fact the invention 
of the incandescent lamp was incomplete — Edison's British 
master-patent was only filed in Great Britain in Kovemher 
1879, In 1881 and 1882 electrical exhibitions were held in Paris 
and at the ( n'stal Palace, London, w^here the improved electric 
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incandescent lamp was brought before the general public. In 
1882 parliament passed the first Electric Lighting Act, and 
considerable speculation ensued. The aggregate capital of the 
companies registered in 1882-1883 to carry out the public 
supply of electricity in the United Kingdom amounted to 
^15,000,000, but the onerous conditions of the act deterred 
investors from proceeding with the enterprise. Not one of the 
sixty- two i)r()visional orders granted to companies in 1883 under 
the act was carried out. In 1884 the IJoard of Trade received 
only four applications for provisional orders, and during the 
subsequent four years only one order was granted. Capitalists 
declined to go on with a lousiness which if successful could be 
taken away from them by local authorities at the end of twenty- 
one years ujKm terms of paying only the then value of the plant, 
lands and f)uil(lings, without regard to past or future profits, 
goodwill or other considerations. The electrical industry in 
Great Britain ripened at a time when publk? opinion was averse 
to the creation of further monopolies, the general lK‘lief being 
that railway, water and gas companies had in the past received 
valuable concessions on terms which did not sufficiently safe- 
guard the interests of the community. I'he great d(ivcl()pnu‘nt 
of industries by means of private enterprise in the early part 
of the lylh century produced a reaction which in the latter part 
of the century had the effect of discouraging the creation by 
private enterprise of undertakings partaking of the nature of 
monopolies : and at the same time efforts were made to strengthen 
local and municipal institutions by investing th(?m with wider 
functions. 1’here were no fixed principles governing the relations 
between the state or municipal authorities and commercial 
compani(\s rendering mono|X)ly services. The new conditions 
imp()sed on priviite enterprise for the puqiose of safeguarding 
the interests of the pul:)lic were very tentative, and a former 
permanent secTeiary of the Board of Trade has stated that thv 
efforts niadc by parliament in these directions have .sometimes 
proved injurious alike to the public and to investors. One of 
thc^.se tentative measures was the Tramways Act 1870, and 
twelve years later it was followt^d by the first Electric Lighting 
Act. 

It was several years before parliament nicognized the hann 
that had been done by the passing of the Electric Lighting Act 
1882. A select committee of the House of Lords sat in 1 886 
to consider the (jiiestion of reform, and as a result the Electric 
Lighting Act t888 was pass<fd. 'I’his amending act altered the 
period of purchase from twenty-one to forty-two years, but 
the terms of f)urchase were not materially altered in favour of 
investors. The act, while stipulating for the consent of local 
authorities to the granting of provisional orders, gives the 
Board of Trade power in exceptional cases to dispense with the 
consent, but this power has been used very sparingly. The 
right of vetoing an undertaking, conferred on local authorities 
by the Electric T.ighting Acts and also by the 'J Yamways Act 
1870, has frequently been made use of to exact unduly onerous 
conditions from promoters, and has been the subject of complaint 
for years. Although, in the opinion of ministers of the Crown, 
the exercise of the v(.‘to by local authorities has on several 
occasions led to ronsideral)le scandals, no government has so 
far been able, owing to the verN* great power possessed by local 
authorities, to modify the law in this respect After 1888 
electric lighting went ahead in Great Ifritain for the first time, 
although other countries where legislation was different had 
long previously enjoyed its benefits. The developments pro- 
ceeded along three well-defined lines. In London, where none 
of the gas undertakings was in the hands of local authorities, 
many of the districts were allotted to companies, and competition 
was permitted Ixitween tw'o and sometimes three companies. 
In the provinces the cities and larger towns were held by the 
municipalities, while the smaller towns, in cases where consents 
cr)uld l>e obtained, were left to the enterprise of companies. 
Where consents could not be obtained these towns were for 
some time left without supply. 

Some statistics .showing the position of the electricity supply 
busines.s rcspecti\'el>' in 1896 and 1906 are interesting os indicating 


the progress made and as a moans o( comparison bctwwm Ihosi; two 
periods ol the slate of tlie industry as a wl\ole. In 1896 thirly-eiglii 
companies were at work witli an aggregate capital of alK)nt v 6,000,000, 
and thirty-thn‘e mnnieipalities with electric lighting loaris of nearly 
^,2,<K‘M%ooo. The hgiires lor looo, t(‘n years luier, show that 187 
electricity sup]>ly companies were in ojM'ralion with a total invest- 
ment ol close on ^3.:, 000, 000, and 277 municipalities with loans 
amounting to close on The average retnni on the 

capital invested in the companies at the later period w'as y\ per 
annum. In 1800 the averagt‘ catntal expenditure was aliout /kkj 
per kilow-att of phint installed ; and per Kilowatt was regartiecl 
as a very low' record. Eor the average! cajhial e.xpeiidilure per 
kilowatt installed was about >,81. 'l‘he main divisions of the avi-rage 
expenditure an' ; 

1800. looO, 

Land and Imildiiigs , , , s-M “0 »/’*8 % 

Blaul anti iiiacliinery . . . 

Mains 

Meters and instruments . , . 

Provisional orders, ^.Ve. . . . pj i-S 

Tlie load eonnt'eted, expressed in equivalents of eight candlt'-power 
lamps, was 2,tKH),ooo in 18(g) and j4,iK)o,t»o() in igno. AI)out one 
third ol this load would be for power purposes and aluiut two Uiinls 
lor lighting. The Board of 'Prade units sold WiTe pi.joo.ooo in iSt^O 
*^^'d 533 , 900,000 in ioo9, and the average prict's p(*r unit obtained 
w'ere 5-7(1. and 'i-yd. re.spectively, or a revenue of ity 17,^50 in i8(><) 
and over /; 9 , 000, 000 in 1900. 'I'lie working (‘xpeiisi-s p(‘r Board of 
Trade unit .sold, excluding depreciation, sinking land ami interest 
were as follows : 
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In iSc/) lilt' greatest output at one station w'as aliout 5J million 
units, while in 1909 tin- station at Manehestt?r had the largiist output 
of over 40 luiiiion units. 

The capacity of the j)iants installed in tlie United Kingdom in 


1909 was : - 

K.W. 



Continuous current 
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\ London 
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{ London 

. 83,000 

. 4(),ooo 

alternating cm rent 
UMiibined . . ) 

480,000 

. 36f),ooo 
. 1 1 4 ,(K»0 


I ,oz9/)0(» k.w. 

The ec()noinic.s of electric lighting were at first a.s.siimetl to be 
similar to those of gas lighting. Experience, how'cvcr, soon 
proved that there were important differt'nciJS, one 
being timt gas may be .stored in ga.soineters without nomla. 
apfirecittble lo.ss and the work of producliori carried 
on .steadily without reference to fluctuation.s of demand. Electri- 
city cannot be economically stored to tlie same cxUtnt, and for 
the most part it has to be used as it is generated. The demand 
for electric light is practically confinefl to the hours between 
.sunset and midnight, and it rises .sharply to u “ |x:ak ” during 
this period. Gonsecjucntly the generating station has to bit 
efjuipped with plant of sufficient cajiacity to cope with the 
maximum load, althougli the peak does nut persist for many 
minute.s — a conrlilion which is very uneconomical both as re- 
gards capital expenditure and working costs (.see Jjghtjno : 
Hlectric). In order to obviate th(i un|)roductivcncss of th( 
generating plant during tlie greater part c^f the day, electricity 
snpj)ly undertakings .souglit to develop the “ daylight ” load. 
This they did by supplying electricity for traction fuirpose.s, l>ul 
more particularly for industrial power purposes. "I'lie difficulties 
in the way of this line of deve.lopm(!nt, however, were that 
electric power could not be supplied cheaply enough to compete 
with steam, hydraulic, gas and other forms of f>ower, unless 
it was generated on a very large scal(!, and this large demand 
could not \yt developed within the restricted areas for which 
provisional orders were granted and under the restrictive 
conditions of the.se orders in regard to .situation of power-house 
and other matters. 

The leading factors which make for economy in electricity 
supply are the magnitude of the output, the load factor, and 
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the diversity factor, also the situation of the power house, the 
means of distribution, and the provision of suitable, trustworthy 
and efficient plant. These factors become more favourable the 
Jarf^er the area and the greater and more varied the demand 
to be supplied. Generally sf)eaking, as the output increases so 
the cost per unit diminishes, but the ratio (called the load-factor) 
which the output during any given period bears to the maximum 
possible output during the same period has a very important 
influence on costs. The ideal condition would be when a power 
station is working at its normal maximum output continuously 
night and day. This would give a load-factor of ioo%, and 
represents the ultimate ideal towards which the electrical 
engineer strives by increasing the area of his operations and 
conserjuently also the load and the variety of the overlapping 
demands. It is only by combining a large number of demands 
which fluctuate at different times — that is by achieving a high 
diversity factor — that the suf)plier of electricity can hope to 
apj>roach the ideal of continuous and steady output. Owing 
to th{‘ dovetailing of miscellaneous demands the actual demand 
i !i a j)<)WiT statical at any moment is n(‘vcr anything like the 
aggregate of all the maximum demands. One large station 
would rc^quire a plant of 36,000 k.w. capacity if all the demands 
came upon the station simultaneously, but the maximum demand 
on the generating plant is (jnly 15,000 kilowatts. The difference 
iu-tween these two figures may be taken to rejjresent the economy 
effected by combining a large number of demands on one station. 
In short, the keynote of progress in cheap electricity is increased 
and di\'(Tsified demand cfimbincd with concentration of load. 
The averag(‘ load-factor of all tlic British electricity stations in 
1907 was 14*5 % — a figure which tends to improve. 

Se\’eral electric p()wcr supply companies have been established 
in the United Kingdom to give practical eflect to these principles. 

The Electric Lighting Acts, however, do not provide 
for the establishment of large power companies, and 
pmnitit, special acts of parliament have had to be promoted 
to authorize these undertakings. In 1898 several 
bills were introduced in parliament for these purposes. They 
were r(‘fcrrcd to a joint committee of both Houses of Parliament 
presided over by 1 -ord (Voss. The committee concluded that, 
where sufficient public advantages are shown, powers should be 
given for tlie supply of electricity over areas including the districts 
of several local authorities and involving the use of exceptional 
plant ; that the usual conditions of purchase of the undertakings 
)>y the local authorities did not apply to such undertakings ; 
that the period of forty-two years was “ none too long a 
txMiure ; and that the terms of purchase should be reconsidered. 
W ith regard to the provision of the Electric Lighting Acts which 
requires that the consent of the local authority should be obtained 
as a condition precedent to the granting of a provisional order, 
the committee was of opinion that the local authority should 
he entitled to be heard by the Board of Trade, but should not 
hvLvo the power of veto. No general legislation took place as a 
result of these recommendations, but the undermentioned special 
acts constituting power supply companies were passed. 

In 1902 the president of the Board of Trade stated that a bill 
had l)(‘en drafted which he thought “ would go far to meet all 
the reasonable objections that had been urged against the present 
powers by the local authorities.” In 1904 the government 
introduced the Supjdy of Electricity Bill, which provided for 
the removal of some of the minor anomalies in the law relating 
to electricity. The bill passed through all its stages in the 
House of Lords but was not proceeded with in the House of 
( ommons. In 1905 the bill was again presented to parliament 
but allowed to lie on the table. In the w'ords of the president 
of the Board of Trade, there was ” dilliculty of dealing with this 
question so long as local authorities took so strong a view as to 
the power which ought to be reserved to them in connexion with 
this enterprise.” In the official language of the council of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, the development of electrical 
s('ienrc in the United Kingdom is in a backward condition as 
compared with other countries in respect of the practical applica- 
tion to the industrial and social requirements of the nation, 


notwithstanding that Englishmen have been among the first in 
inventive genius. The cause of such backwardness is largely 
due to the conditions under which the electrical industiy^ has been 
carried on in the country, and especially to the restrictive 
character of the legislation governing the initiation and develop- 
ment of electrical power and traction undertakings, and to the 
powers of obstruction granted to local authorities. Eventually 
the Electric Lighting Act 1909 was passed. This Act provides 
(1) for the granting of provisional orders authorizing any local 
authority or company to supply electricity in bulk ; (2) for the 
exercise of electric lighting powers by local authorities jointly 
under provisional order ; (3) for the supply of electricity to 
railways, canals and tramways outside the area of supply with 
the consent of the Board of Trade ; (4) for the compulsory 
acquisition of land for generating stations by provisional order ; 
(5) for the exemption of agreements for the supj)ly of electricity 
from stamp duty ; and (6) for the amendment of regulations 
relating to July notices, revision of maximum price, certification 
of meters, transfer of powers of undertiikers, auditors’ reports, 
and other matters. 

The first of the Power Bills w’as promoted in 1898, under which 
it was proposed to erect a large generating station in the Midlands 
from w'hich an area of about two thousand square miles w'ould 
be supplied. Vigorous opposition was organized against the 
bill by the local authorities and it did not pass. 'I’lie bill was 
revived in 1899, but was finally crushed. In 1900 and following 
years several power bills were successfully promoted, and tlu? 
following are the areas over which the powers of these acts (*xtt?ncl : 

In Scotland, (i) the Clyde Valley, (2) the county of Infe, 
(3) the districts described as “ Scottish Central,” ('omprising 
Jjnlithgow, Clackmannan, and portions of I)uml)arton and 
Stirling, and (4) the Lothians, which include i)ortions of Mid- 
lothian, East Lothian, Peebles and I^anark. 

In England there arc companies operating in (1) iNorlliumlHT- 
land, (2) Durham county, (3) Lancashire, (4) South Wales and 
Carmarthenshire, (5) Derbyshire and Nottinghamslnre, (6) 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire, (7) Yorkshire, (8) Shropshire, 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire, (9) Somerset, (10) K('nt, (ti) 
Cornwall, (12) portions of Gloucestershire, (13) North \Vales, 
(14) North Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Denlnglishire and Elint,- 
shire, (15) West Cumberland, (16) the Cleveland district, 
(17) the North Metropolitan district, and (18) the West Metro- 
politan area. An undertaking which ma)^ l)e incliid(‘d in this 
category, although it is not a Power Act company, is the Midland 
Electric Corporation in South Staffordshire. The systems of 
generation and distrilnUion arc generally 10,000 or 11,000 volts 
three-phase alternating current. 

The powers conferred by these acts wxrc mnch restricted as a 
result of opposition offered to them. In many cases the larger 
towns were cut out of the areas of supply altogether, but the 
general rule was that the pow'cr company w’as prohibited from 
supj^lying direct to a pow’cr consumer in the area of an authorized 
distributor W'ithoul the consent of the latter, subject to appeal 
to the Board of 'Jrade. Even this restrictetl power of direct 
supply was not embodied in all the acts, the power of taking 
supply in bulk l)eing left only to certain authorized distributors 
and to authorized users such as railways and tramw^ays. Owing 
chiefly to the e.\clusion of large towns and industrial centres from 
their areas, these power supply companies did not all pro^x as 
successful as was expected. 

In the case of one of the power companies which has Ix'cn in a 
favourable position for the development of its business, the 
theoretical conclusions in regard to the economy of large pro- 
duction above stated have btan amply demonstrated in practice. 
In 1901, when this company was emerging from the stage of a 
simple electric lighting company, the total costs per unit were 
i*o5d. with an output of about 2^ million units per annum. 
In 1905 the output rose to over 30 million units mostly for power 
and traction purposes, and the costs fell to o*56d. per unit. 

An interesting phase of the power supply question has arisen 
in London. Under the general acts it was stipulated that the 
power-house should be erected within the area of supply, aiid 
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anvilgiimation of undertakings was prohibited, .\ftcr less than 
a decade of development sevend of the companies in London 
found themselves obliged to make considerable additions to their 
generating plants. But their existing buildings were full to their 
utmost capacity, and the diiliculties of generating cheaply on 
crowded sites had increased instead of diminished during tlie 
interval. Several of the companies had to promote special acts 
of parliament to obtain relief, but the idea of a general combina- 
tion w'as not considered to be within the range of practical 
politics until 1905, when the Administrative County of Uindon 
Iidectric Power Bill was inlroduct'd. t'ompared with other 
large cities, the consumption of electricity in London is small. 
The output of electricity in New York for all purp(Kses is 971 
million units per annum or 282 units per liead of population. 
The output of elcctri(‘ity in London is only 42 units ptT head 
per annum. 'Lhere arc in London twelve local authorities and 
fourteen companies carrying on electricity supply undertakings. 
The capitiil expenditure is £3,127,000 by the local aullioritics 
and £12,530,000 by the companies, and their aggregatt* capacity 
of plant is 165,000 k.w. The total output is about 160,000,000 
units per annum, the total revenue is over £2,000,000, and the 
gross profit before providing for interest and sinking fund 
charges is £1,158,000. The general average cost of production 
is I *55^1. per unit, and the average price per unit sold is 3-i6d., 
Imt some of the undertakers have already supplied eloc'tricity 
to largo powxT consumers at below id. per unit. By generating 
cri a large scale for a wide variety of demands the promoters of 
the n(iw scheme calculated to be able to offer electrical energy 
in bulk to (L^ctricity supjily companies and local authorities 
at prices substantially below their costs of production at sc'jiarate 
r tations, and also to provide them and pow'er users witli electricity 
Cvt rates wliich would compete with other L)rms of power. The 
authorized cai.>ital was fixed at £6,666,000, and the initial outlay 
on the first plant of 90,000 k.w., mains, &c., was estimated at 
£2,000,000. The costs of generation were estimated at o-i 5d. 
jXT unit, and the total cost at o-52d. per unit sold. The output 
!)y the year 1911 was estimat(jd at 133,500,000 units at an 
average .selling price of 0‘7d. per unit, to be reduced to o-55d. I>y 
1916 when the output w'as estimated at 600,000,000 units. The 
bill underwent a .searching examination before the House of 
Lords committee and was passcjd in an amended form. At the 
second reading in the House of Commons a strong effort was made 
to throw it out, but it was allowed to go to comnuttee on the 
condition — contrary to the general recommendations of the 
parliamentary committee of 1898 — that a piircliasc (‘lause 
would be inserted ; but amendments were proposed to such an 
extent that the bill was not reported for third reading until the 
eve of the prorogation of parliament. In the billowing year 
("1906) the Administrative ('ornpany’s bill was again introduced 
in parlia::ient, but the London Cxiunty Council, which had 
previously adopted an attitude both hostile and negative, also 
brought forward a similar bill. Among other schemes, one known 
as the AdditioriiU Electric Power Supply Bill was to authorize 
the transmission of current from St Neots in Hunts. This bill 
was rejected by the House of Commons because the promoters 
declined to give precedence to the bill of the L<mdon County 
Council. The latter bill w'as referred to a hybrid committee with 
itistructions to consider the whole question of London power 
supply, but it was ultimately rejected. The same result attended 
a second bill which w'as promoted by the London County Council 
in 1907. The question was .settled by the London Elect ric 
Supply Act 1908, which constitutes the London County Council 
the purchasing authority (in the place of the local authorities) 
for the electric supply companies in London. This Act also 
enabled the Companies and other authorized undertakers to 
enter into agreements for the exchange of current and the 
linking-up of stations. 

The general supply of electricity is governed primarily by 
the two acts of parliament passed in 1882 and 1S88, which apply 
to the whole of the United Kingdom. Until 1899 the other 
statutory provisions relating to electricity supply w'crc incor- 
porated in provisional orders granted by the Board of Trade 
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and confirmed by parliament in respect of each underUiking, but 
in that year an Electric Lighting Clauses ,\ct was pas.sed by 
which the clauses previously iiiserlcd in each order fgMm* 
Wire staiulanlizcd, Viulcr these acts the T.uard of tloamnd 
Trade made rules with respect to applications fi>r r§guls» 
licences and pnnisional orders, and rcgulatums for 
the protection of the public, and of the electric lines and works 
of the post oHicc, and others, and also drew up a model form 
for firovisional t)rders. 

Until the passing of tiu; IClectric T.ighting Acts, wires could be 
placed wherever permission for doing so could be obtained, but 
persons breaking up streets e\‘cn with tlic consent of the local 
authority were liable to indictnicnL for nuisance. \\’ith regard 
to overhead wires crossing the streets, the l(»cal authorities had 
no greater power tlian any menilwr of the public, but a road 
aiiiiiority having power to inalvc a eoiitraet fi»r lighting the road 
could aulhori/e others to ered poles and wires for the purpose. 
A property owne r, however, was al)le to prevent wires from being 
taken over his properl)'. Tlie act of iSSS made all t'li'ctric lines 
or other works for the supply of electricity, not entirely enelt)se(l 
within buildings or premises in the same oeeuinilion, subject to 
regulations of the Ik^ird of 'iVade. The postmasier-gemTal 
may also impose (‘laulitioiis for tlie jiroleetion of the |)osl ofnee. 
Urban authorities, the Liunlon (’ounty Council, and some other 
corporations have now powers to make by-laws for prevention 
of obstriiclion from posts and overhead \viri:s for telegraph, 
telephone, lighting or signalling purposes ; anil electric lighting 
.stations are now subject to the jjrovisions of the iuietory Acts. 

Varliamentary flowers 1o;iup})ly eleelririty ('an now lu' obtained 
by (A) Siieeial Act, (l>) iaeenee, or ((') IVovisional order. 

A. Speiiul AcL Prior to the report of ],onl (‘n»ss's jia’nt 
committee of 1898 (referred to above), only one s|)eeial act was 
pas.sed. Tlie provisions of the Electric Power Ads iiassed 
siibseijnenlly arc not uniform, IhjL tlie following are some i;f the 
u.sual provisions : 

The i.Munpauy shall not supply electricity for lighting purposes 
exeejit to authori/cd undertakers, provided that the energy 
supplied to any person for power may be used for lighling any 
premises on which tlie power is utilized. Tlie eonijiany sliall not 
supply energy (except to authorized undertakers) in any urea 
which forms part of the area of sujiply of any authorized dis- 
tributors witliout their consent, such consent not to be unreason- 
ably withheld. The conqiany is bound to supply authorized 
undertakers upon reiteiving notice and upon tlie applicants 
agreeing to pay for at least seven years an amount siiflieient to 
yield 20 ‘X, on the outlay (excluding generating plant or wires 
already installed). Other jiersons to whiaii tlie company is 
authorized to supjdy may recjuire it upon terms to be settled, 
if nut agT(H;d, liy llie Board of Trade. Dividends are usually 
restricted to 8 with a provision that the rat(! may be increased 
upon the average price charged being reduced. TIkj maximum 
cliargcs are usually limited to 31I, per unit for any (jiiantity up 
to 400 hours’ supply, and 2tl, per unit Ixtyond. No preference is 
to be shown between consumers in like circumstances. Many pro- 
visions of the geiKTal Electric. Ligliting Acts are excluded from 
these? special acts, in particular the clause giving the local 
authority the right to purchase the unriertaking compulsorily. 

B. Licence , — The only advantages of proceeding liy licence 
are that it can be expeditiously oljtained and does not rerjuirc 
confirmation by parliament ; but some of the provisions usually 
inserted in provisional ord(?rs would be ultra inres in a licence, 
and the Electric Lighting Clauses Act 1899 do(;s not extcnrl to 
licences. The term of a licence does not exceed seven years, 
but is renewabk*. 'ITie consent of the local authority is necessary 
even to an application for a licence. None of the liccjnces that 
have been granted is n(;w in force. 

C. Provisional Order . — An intending applicant for a pr(>- 
visional order must serve notice of hi.s intention on every local 
authority within the proposed area of supiily on or liefore tlic ist 
of July prior to the sessi(jn in which application is to be made to 
the Board of Trade. This provision has given rise to much com- 
plaint, as it gives the local authorities a long time for bargaining 
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and enables them to supersede the company’s application by 
themselves applying for provisional orders. The Board of Trade 
gcnerall)' gi^'e preference to the ai)plications of local authorities. 

In 1905 the Board of Trade issued a memorandum stating 
that, in view of the revocation of a large number of provisional 
orders which had been obtained by local authorities, or in regard 
to which local authorities had entered into agreements with 
companies for carrying the orders into effect (which agreements 
were in many cases ultra vires or at least of doubtful validity), it 
appeared undesirable that a local authority should apply for a 
provisional order without having a definite intention of exercising 
the powers, and that in future the Board of Trade would not 
grant an order to a local authority unless the board were satisfied 
tliat the powers would be exercised within a specified period. 

Every undertaking authorized by provisional order is subject 
to the provision of the general act entitling the local authority 
to purchase compulsorily at the end of forty -two years (or 
shorter period), or after the expiration of every subsequent 
period of ten years (unless varied by agreement between the 
parties with the consent of the Board of Trade), so much of the 
undertaking as is within the jurisdiction of the purchasing 
authority upon the terms of paying the then value of all lands, 
buildings, works, materials and plant, suitable to and used for 
the purposes of the undertaking ; j)rovidcd that the vtdue of 
such lands, shall be deemed to be their fair market value 
at the time of purchase, due regard being had to the nature and 
then condition and state of repair thereof, and to the circum- 
stance that they are iti such positions as to be ready for immediate 
working, and to the suitability of the same to the purposes of 
the undertaking, and where a part only of the undertaking is 
purchased, to any loss occasioned by severance, but without 
any addition in respect of compulsory purchase or of goodwill, 
or of any profits which may or might have been or be made from 
the undertaking or any similar consideration. Subject to this 
right of purcluisc by tlie local authority, a jirovdsional order 
(but not a licence) may be for such period* as the Board of Trade 
may think proper, but so far no limit has been imposed, and 
unless purchased by a local authority the powers are held in 
perpetuity. No monopoly is granted to undertakers, and since 
jSSq the policy of the Board of Trade has been to sanction tw'o 
undertakings in the same metropolitan iirea, preferably using 
different systems, but to discourage competing schemes within 
the same area in the provinces. Undertakers must within two 
years lay mains in certain specified streets. After the first 
eighteen months they may be required to lay mains in other 
streets upon conditions specified in the order, and any owmer 
or occupier of premises witlun 50 yds, of a distriliuting main 
may reejuire the undertakers to gi^x a supply to his premises ; 
but the consumer must pay the cost of the lines laid upon his 
property and of so much outside as exceeds 60 ft, from the 
main, and he must also contract for two and in some cases for 
three years’ supply. But undertakers are prohibited in making 
agreements for supply from showing any undue preference. 
The maximum price in London is 13s. 4d. per quarter for any 
quantity up to 20 units, and beyond that 8d. per unit, but i is. 8d. 
per quarter up to 30 units and 7d. per unit beyond is the more 
general maximum. The “ Bermondsey clause requires the 
undertakers (local authority) so to fix their charges (not exceeding 
the specified maximum) that the revenue shall not be less than 
the expenditure. 

There is no statutory obligation on municipalities to provide 
for depreciation of electricity supply undertakings, but after 
providing for all expenses, interest on loans, and sinking fund 
instalments, the local authority may create a reserve fund until 
it amounts, with interest, to one-tenth of the aggregate capital 
expenditure. Any deficiency when not met out of reser\c is 
payable out of the local rates. 

The principle on whicli the Local Government Board sanctions 
municipal loans for electric lighting undertakings is that the 
period of the loan shall not exceed the life of the works, and that 
future ratepayers shall not be unduly burdened. The periods 
of the loans vary from ten years for accumulators and arc lamps 


to sixty years for lands. Within the county of Ixindon the 
loans raised by the metropolitan borough councils for electrical 
purposes are sanctioned by the London County Q)uncil, and that 
body allows a minimum period of twenty years for repayment. 
Up to 1904-1905, 245 loans had been granted by the council 
amounting in the aggregate to ;i^4,o45,o67. 

In 1901 the Institution of Civil Engineers appointed a com- 
mittee to (X)nsider the advisability of standardizing various 
kinds of iron and steel sections. Subsequently the 
original reference was enlarged, and in 1902 the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers was invited to 
co-operate. The treasury, as w'ell as railway companies, manu- 
facturers and others, have made grants to defray the expenses. 
The (committee on electrical plant has ten sul)-committees. In 
August 1904 an interim report was issued by the sub-committee 
on generators, motors and transformers, dealing with f)ressurcs 
and frequencies, rating of generators and in(jtors, direct-current 
generators, alternating-current generators, and motors. 

In 1903 the specification for British standard tramway rails 
and fish-plates was issued, and in 1904 a standard specification 
for tubular tramway poles was issued. A sectional committee 
was formed in 1904 to correspond with foreign countries with 
regard to the formation of an electrical international commission 
to study the question of an international standardization of 
nomenclature and ratings of electrical apparatus and machinery. 

The electrical manufacturing branch, which is closely related 
to the electricity supply and other ojierating departments of t!u‘ 
electrical industry, only dates from about 1880. Since 
that time it has undergone many vicissitudes. It 
began with the manufacture of small arc lighting in^gi,y, 
equipments for railway stations, streets and public 
buildings. When the incandescent lamp became a commercial 
article, ship - lighting sets and installations for theatres and 
mansions constituted the major j)ortion of the electrical work. 
The next step was the organization of house-to-house distribu- 
tion^ of electricity from small central stations,^’ ultimately 
leading to the comprehensive public supply in large towns, 
whicli involved the manufacture of generating and distributing 
plants of considerable magnitude and complexity. Witli the 
advent of electric traction alxiut 1896, special machinerv^ had 
to lie produced, and at a later stage the manufacturer had to 
solve problems in connexion with bulk supply in large arenas and 
for power purposes. Each of these main departments involved 
changes in ancillary manufactures, such as cables, switches, 
transformers, meters, &c., so that the electrical manufacturing 
industry has been in a constant state of transition. At the 
beginning of the period referred to Germany and America were 
following the lead of England in tbcjoretical developments, and 
for some time Germany obtained electrical machinery' from 
England. Now scarcely any electrical apparatus is exported 
to Germany, and considerable imports are received by England 
from that country and America. The explanation is to be found 
mainly in the fact that the adverse legislation of 1882 had the 
effect of restricting enterprise, and while British manufacturers 
were compulsorily inert during periods of impeded growth of 
the two most important branches of the industry— electric 
lighting and traction — manufacturers in America and on the 
continent of Europe, who were in many ways encouraged by 
their governments, devoted their resources to "the establishment 
of factories and electrical undertakings, and to the development 
of efficient selling organizations at home and abroad. When 
after the amendment of the adverse legislation in 1888 a demand 
for electrical machinery arose in England, the foreign manu- 
facturers were fully organized for trade on a large scale, and 
were further aided by fiscal conditions to undersell English 
manufacturers, not orfiy in neutral markets, but e\'cn in their 
own country. Successful manufacture on a large scale is possible 
only by standardizing the methods of production. English 
manufacturers were not able to standardize because they had 
not the necessary output. There had been no repetitive demand, 
and there was no production on a large sode. Foreign manu- 
facturers, however, were able to standardize by reason of tlie 
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large uniform demand which existed for their manufactures. 
Statistics are available showing the extent to which the growth 
of the electrical manufacturing industry in Great Britain was 
delayed. Nearly twcnt\' years ^ter the inception of the industry' 
there were only twenty-four manufacturing comjmnies registered 
in the United Kingdom, having an aggn?gate subscribed capital 
of under £7,000,000. But in 1907 there were 292 companies 
with Over £42,000,000 subscribed capital. The cable and in- 
candescent lamp sectioas show' that when the British manu- 
facturers are allowed opportunities they are not slow to take 
advantage of them. The cable-making branch was established 
under the more encouraging conditions of the telegraph industry , 
and the lamp industry' was in the early days protected by patents. 
Other departments not susceptible to foreign competition on 
account of freightage, such as the manufacture of storage 
batteries and rolling stock, are also fairly prosperous. In 
departments where special circumstances offer a prospect of 
success, the technical skill, commercial enterprise and general 
efliciencv of British manufacturers manifest themselves by 
positive progress and not merely by the continuance of a struggle 
against adverse conditions. The normal posture of the British 
manufacturer of electrical machinery has been described as one 
of desperate defence of his home trade ; that of tlie foreign 
manufacturer as one of vigorous attack upon British and other 
open markets. In considering the position of English manu- 
facturers as compared with their foreign rivals, some regard 
should be had to the patent laws. One condition of a grant 
of a patent in most foreign countries is that the patent shall 
be w'orkccl in those countries within a specified pcjriod. But a 
foreign inventor was until 1907 able to secure patent protection 
in Great Britain without any obligation to manufacture there. 
The effect of this was to encourage the manufacture of patented 
apparatus in foreign countries, and to stimulate their exportation 
to Great Britain in competition with British products. With 
regard to the electro-chemical industry the progress which has 
been achieved by other nations, notably Germany, is very 
marvTdlous by comparison with the advance made by England, 
but to state the reasons why this industry has had such extra- 
ordinary development in (ktrmany, notwithstanding that many 
of the fundamental inventions were made in England, would 
require a statement of the marked differences in the methods 
by which industrial progress is promoted in the two countries. 

There has been very little solidarity among those interested 
in the commercial development of electricity, and except for 
the discussion of scientific subjects there has been very little 
organization with the object of protecting and promoting common 
interests. (H. <;a.) 

ELECTRIC WAVES. §1. Clerk Maxwell proved that on his 
theory electro-magnetic disturbances are propagated as a wave 
motion through the dielectric, while Lord Kelvin in 1853 {PhiL 
I4] 5 f P- 393) proved from electro-magnetic theory that tfie 
discharge of a condenser is oscillatory, a result which Feddersen 
Ann, 103, p. 69, &c.) verified by a Ixjautiful series of 
exi)eriments. The oscillating discharge of a condenser had been 
inferred by Henry as long ago as 1842 from his experiments on 
the magnetization produced in needles by the discharge of a 
condenser. From these two results it follows that electric waves 
must be passing through the dielectric surrounding a condenser 
in the act of discharging, but it was not until 1887 that the 
existence of such waves was demonstrated by direct experiment. 
This great step was made by Hertz Ann, 34, pp. 155, 

551, 609; Ausbretiung der elekirischen Kraft, Leipzig, 1892), 
whose experiments on this subject form one of the greatest 
contributions ever made to experimental physics. The difficulty 
which had stood in the way of the observations of these waves 
was the absence of any method of detecting electrical and 
magnetic forces, reversed some millions of times per second, and 
only lasting for an exceedingly short time. This was removed 
by Hertz, who showed that such forces would produce small 
sparks l)etween pieces of metal very nearly in contact, and that 
these sparks were sufficiently regular he used to detect electric 
waves and to investigate their properties. Other and more 
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delicate methods have subsequently U^en discovered, but the 
results obtained by Hertz with his detector were of such signal 
importance, that we shall begin our account of experiments on 
these waves by a description of some of Hertz’s more fundamental 
experiments. 

'I'o produce the waves Hertz usetl two forms of n ibrator. llie 
first is represented in fig. 1. A and B arc two zinc plates about 
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40 cm. square ; to these brass rods, C',]), each uhoul 30 cm. long, 
arc soldered, terminating in brass balls J'^ and 'I’o gel good 
results it is ncccs.sary that these balls should be very brigluly 
polished, and as they get roughened by the sparks whicli pass 
between them it is ncce.s.sarv to reiK)lish them at short intervals ; 
they should be shaded from light and from s^xirks, or other 
.source of ultra-violet light. In order to excite lh(‘ waves, C and 
1) are connected to the two jmles of an induction ('.cul ; sparks 
cross the air-gap which beconu^s a conductor, and the c harges on 
the plates oscillate back wan Js atid forwards like; tlie charges on 
the coatings of a J^eyden jar when it is short-circuited. The 
object of polishing the balls and senTuing off light is to get a 
sudden and sharp discharge : if the balls are rough thc.Te will 
be sharp points from which the charge will gradually leak, and 
the discharge will not be abrupt enough to start electrical 
vibrations, as these have an extieedingly sh(»rt period. rVoin 
tli(‘ open form of this vibrator wc should expect the radiation 
to be v(iry large and the rate of decay of the amplitude very 
rapid, Bjerknes (lUm/. Ann, 44, p. 74) found that the amplitude 
fell to i/f of the original value, alter a time 4'/’ where 'J’ was the 
period of the electrical vibrations. 'J'hus after a few vibrations 
the amplitude l)ecomes inai)[)recuible. 'I’o deteet the wav(ts 
produced by this vibrator JlerU used a piece of copfXT wire l)enl 
into a circle, the? ends being furnislu'd with two balls, <»r a hall 
and a point ccmnecled by a screw, so that the disluiu’e bc'tween 
them admitted of very fine ac| just men t. 'I’he radius of the 
circle fc^r u.se with the vibrator just dcjNcribc^d was 35 cm., and 
was so chosen that the free period of tlie delec lor might be the 
same as tliat of the vibrator, and the effects in it increased by 
resonance. It is evident, however, lliat with a primary system 
as greatly damped as the vibrator used by Hertz, we couUl not 
expect very marked resonance effects, atui as a mattiT of fact 
the ac:curate timing of vibrator and detector in this case is not 
very important. VVitli electrical vibrators which can maintain 
a large numl)cr of vibrations, resonance effects are very .striking, 
as is Utautifully shown by the following ex|)eriment due to 
Lodge {Nature, 41, p. 368), whose researches have greatly 
advanced our knowledge of electric wavtts. A and ( • (fig. 2) are 



two Leyden jars, whose inner and outer coatings are connected 
by wires, B and D, bent so as to includ(r a considerable area. 
There is an air-break in the circuit connecting the inside and 
outside of one of the jars, A, and electrical o.scillations are started 
in A l>y joining the in.side and out.sidft with the terminals of a 
coil or electrical machine. ITie ciran't in the jar C is provided 
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with a sliding piece, 1% by means of wliich the self-induction of 
the discliarging circuit, and, therefore, the time of an electrical 
oscillation of the jar, can he adjusted. 'J'he inside and outside 
of this jar arc put almost, hut not quite, into electrical contact 
hy means of a piece of tin-foil, K, bent over the lip of the jar. 
I he jars arc placed face to face so that the circuits B and I) 
are parallel to each other, and approximately at right angles to 
the line joining their centres. When the electrical machine is 
in action sparks pass across the air-break in the circuit in A, 
and hy moving the slider F it is possible to find one position for 
it in which sparks pass from the inside to the outside of C across 
the tin-foil, while when the slider is moved a short distance on 
either side of this position the sparks cease. 

Jlertz found that wlicn he held his detector in the neighbour^ 
liood of the vibrator minute sparks passed between the balls. 
These sparks were not stopped when a large plate of non-conduct- 
ing substance, siu’h as the wall of a room, was interposed between 
the vibrator and detector, but a large plate of very thin metal 
stopped them completely. 

To illustrate the analogy between electric waves and waves 
of light Hertz found another form of apparatus more convenient. 
The vibrator consisted of two e(jual brass cylinders, 12 cm. long 
and 3 cm. in diameter, placed with tlanr axes coincident, and in 
the focal line of a large zinc parabolic mirror about 2 m. high, 
with a focal length of 12-5 cm. The ends of the cylinders nearest 
each other, between which the sparks passed, were carefully 
polished. The fl(‘te('tor, which was placed in the focal line of 
an equal parabolic mirror, consisted of two lengths of wire, 



each having a straight piece about 50 cm. long and a curved 
j)iecc about 15 cm. long bent round at right angles so as to pass 
through the back of the mirror. The ends which came through 
the mirror were connected with a spark micrometer, the sparks 
])eing olDscrved from behind the mirror. I'he mirrors are shown 
in fig. 3, 

§ 2. Rf flection and Refraction , — To show the reflection of the 
waves Hertz placed the mirrors side by side, so that their openings 
looked in the same direction, and their axes converged at a point 
about 3 m. from tlie mirrors. No sparks were then ohser\^ed 
in the detector when the ^*ibrator was in action. When, howTver, 
a large zinc plate about 2 m. square was placed at right angles 
to the line bisecting the angle between the axes of the mirrors 
sparks became visible, but disappeared again when the metal 
plate was twisted through an angle of about 15® to cither side. 
This experiment showed that electric waves are reflected, and 
that, approximately at an}' rate, the angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of reflection. To show refraction Hertz used a large 
prism made of hard pitch, about 1*5 m. high, with a slant side 
of I '2 m. and an angle of 30®. When the waves from the vibrator 
passed through this the sparks in the detector were not excited 
when the axes of the two mirrors were parallel, but appeared 
when the axis of the mirror containing the detector made a 
certain angle with the axis of that contaming the vibrator. When 
the system was adjusted for minimum deviation the sparks were 
most vigorous when the angle between the axes of the mirrors 
was 22®. This corresponds to an index of refraction of i*6g. 

§ 3. .Analogy to a Plate of Tourmaline , — If a screen be made 
by winding wire round a large rectangular framework, so that 


the turns of the wire arc parallel to one pair of sides of the frame, 
and if this screen be interposed between the parabolic mirrors 
w'hcn placed so as to face each other, there will be no sparks in 
the detector when the turns of the wire are parallel to the focal 
lines of the mirror ; but if the frame is turned through a right 
angle so that the wires are perpendicular to the focal lines of the 
mirror the sparks will recommence. If the framework is sub- 
stituted for the metal plate in the experiment on the reflection 
of electric waves, sparks will appear in the detector when the 
wires arc parallel to the focal lines of the mirrors, and will dis- 
appear when the wires are at right angles to these lines. Thus 
the framework reflects but docs not transmit the waves when the 
electric force in them is parallel to the wires, while it transmits 
hut does not reflect waves in which the electric force is at right 
angles to the wires. The wire framework behaves towards the 
electric waves exactly as a plate of tourmaline docs to waves 
of light. Du Bois and Rubens {Wied, Ann, 49, p. 593), by using 
a framework wound with very fine wire placed very close together, 
have succeeded in polarizing waves of radiant heat, whose w'avc 
length, although longer than that of ordinary light, is very small 
comi)ared with that of electric W'aves. 

§ 4. Angle of Polarization , — When light polarized at right 
angles to the plane of incidence falls on a refracting substance 
at an angle tan where /x is the refractive index of the sub- 
stance, all the light is refratacd and none reflected ; whereas 
when light is polarized in the plane of incidence, s(;me of the 
light is always reflected whatever the angle of incidence. 
Trouton (Nature^ 39, p. 391) .showed that similar effects take 
fflace with cl(Ttric waves. From a paraflln w'all 3 ft, thick, 
reflection always took place when the electric forc’C in the inci- 
dent wave was at right angles to the j)lanc of inciden(!e, whereas 
at a certain angle of incidence there was no reflection when 
the vibrator was turned, so that the electric fon'e w-as in the 
plane of incidence. This shows that on the electnimagnetic 
theory of light the electric force is at right angles to the plane of 
polarization. 

§ 5. Stationary Electrical Vibrations , — Hertz {Wied, Ann, 
34, p. 609) made his experiments on these in a large room about 
15 m. long. The vibrator, which was of the type first described, 
was placed at one end of the room, its plates being parallel to 
the wall, at the other end a piece of sheet zinc about 4 m. by 
2 m. was placed vertically against the w'all. The detector — the 
circular ring previously descril)ed— was held so that its plane 
was parallel to the metal plates of the vibrator, its centre on the 
line at right angles to the metal plate bisecting at right angles 
the spark gap of the vibrator, and with the spark gap of the 
detector paralU‘l to that of the vibrator. The followii^g cfFcrts 
w’crc observed when the detector was moved about. When it 
was close up to the zinc plate there were no sparks, hut they 
began to pass feebly as soon as it was moved forward a little 
way from the plate,' and increased rapidly in brightness until it 
was about t* 8 m. from the plate, w^hen they attained their 
maximum. When its distance was still further increased they 
diminished in brightness, and vanished again at a distance of 
about 4 m. from the plate. When the distance w'as still further 
increased they reappeared, attained another maximum, and so 
on. They thus exhibited a remarkable 
periodicity similar to that which occurs 
w'h('n stationary vibrations are produced \ yV 
by the interference of direct w’a'\’es w-ith ‘ ' 

those reflected from a surface placed at 
right angles to the direction of propaga- / /NV /r 

tion. Similar periodic alterations in the / / I ^ 
spark were observed b}' Hertz when the / / \JJ 

waves, instead of passing freely through f 

the air and being reflected by a metal fcL 

plate at the end of the room, w^ere led 
along wires, as in the arrangement shown 
in fig. 4. L and K are metal plates 
placed parfidlel to the plates of the vibrator, long parallel 
wires being attached to act as guides to the weaves which 
were reflected from the isolated end. (Hertz used only one 
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plate and one wire, but the double set of plates and wires 
introduced by Sarasin and De la Rive make the results more 
definite.) In this case the detector is best placed so that its 
plane is at right angles to the wires, while the air space is parallel 
to the plane conUiining the wires. The sparks instead of vanish- 
ing when the detector is at the far end of the wire are a maximum 
in this position, but wax and wane periodically as the detectiu* is 
moved along the wires. The most obvious interpretation of 
these cxi)eriments was the one given by Hertz — that there was 
interference between the direct was’cs given out by the \*ibrator 
and those redected either from the plate or from the ends of tlu* 
wire, this interference giving rise to stationary waves. The 
phu'es where the electric force wa.s a maximum were the 
places where the sparks were brightest, and the places 
wliere the electric force was zero were the places where 
the sparks vanished. On this explanation the distance bt‘- 
tween two consecutive places where the sparks vanisheil 
would be ludf the wave length of the was'(‘s gis'en out by the 
vibrator. 

Some very interesting experiments made b}- Sarasin and IK* 
la Ri\x‘ (Comptes rmdiis, 115, p. 489) showed tluit this explana* 
tion could not be the true one, since by using detectors of different 
sizes they found that the distance between two consecutive places 
where the sparks vanished depended mainly upon the size t>f 
the detector, and very little upon that of the vibrator. With 
small detectors the)- found the distance small, with large de- 
tectors, large ; in fact it is directly proportional to the diameter 
of the detector. We can sec that this result is a consecjueiKT 
of the large damping of the oscillations of the vibrator and the 
very .small dam])ing of those of the detector. Bj(‘rknes .slu)wcd 
that the time taken for the amplitude of the vibrations of the 
vibrator to sink to i/e of their original value was only while 
for the detector it was 500T', when T and T' are respectively 
the times of vibration of the vibrator and the detector. The 
raf)id decay <jf the oscillations of the vibrator will stifle the 
interference between the direct and the refl(?cte(l wave, as llie 
amplitude of the direct wave will, since it is emitted later, be 
much smaller than that of the reflected one, and not able to 
atuiul its effects completely ; while the well-maintained vibra- 
tions of the detector will interfere and produce tlie effects obscr\’cd 
by .Sarasin and Dc la Rive. To see this let us consider the extreme 
case in which the oscillations of the vibrator are absolutely dead- 
beat. Here an impulse, starting from the vibrator on its way 
to the reflector, strikes against the detector and sets it in vibra- 
tion ; it then travels up to the plate and is reflected, the electric 
force in the impulse being reversed by reflection. After reflection 
the impulse again strikes the detector, which is still vibrating 
from the effects of the first impact ; if the phase of this vibration 
is such that the reflected impulse tends to produce a current 
round the detector in the .same direction as that whicli is circulat- 
ing from the effects of the first impact, the sparks will be increased, 
but if the reflected impulse tends to produce a current in the 
opposite direction the sparks will l)e diminished. Since the 
electric force is reversed by reflection, the greatest increase in the? 
sparks will take place when the impulse finds, on its return, the 
detector in the opposite phase to that in which it left it ; that 
is, if the time which has elapsed between tlie departure and return 
of the impulse is equal to an odd multiple of half the time of 
vibration of the detector. If d is the distance of tlie detector 
from the reflector when the sparks arc hright(;st, and V the 
velocity of propagation of electromagnetic disturbance, then 
zdfV ^{2n + j)(Tl2) ; w-here n is an integer and T' the time of 
vibration of the detector, the distance between tw'o .spark 
maxima will be VT72, and the places where the sparks are a 
minimum will be midway between the maxima. Sarasin and 
De la Rive found that when the same detector was used the 
distance between tw'o S{mrk maxima was the same with the 
waves through air reflected from a metal plate and with those 
{piided by wires and reflected from the free ends of the wire, the 
inference being that the velocity of waves along wires is the 
same as that through the air. This result, which follows from 
Maxwell’s theory, when the wires are not too fine, had been 
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questioned by Hertz on accoiuU of some of his experituents on 
wires. 

§ 6. Detectors . — The use of a detector with a period of vibration 
of its own thus tends to make the experiments more complicated, 
and many other forms of detector ha\'e beeit em|)loyed by 
subsequent exporimenlers. For example, in |>ljieo of the si)arks 
in air the luminous discharge through a rarefied gas has been 
used by l)ragi)ii!nis. Lecher (who used tubes without electrodes 
laid across the wires in an arrangement rt'sembling that shown 
in fig. 7) and Arons. \ tube containing neon at a low pressure 
is especially suitable for this purpose, /.ehmler (H'/W/. Atm. 
47. p. 777) used an exhausted tube to whieh an cxteriuil electro- 
motive force almost but not quite siillicienl of itself to produce 
a discharge was apj)liecl ; liere the additional ('lec'tromotivc 
force due to the waves was sullieient to start the discharge. 
Detectors depending on the heat j)r()tliit'ed hy the rapidly 
alternating currents have l)een ust‘d by Taidzow and Rubens, 
Rubens and Ritter, and J. KlemenCid-. kiib(*ns measured tin? 
heat produced hy a bolometer arrangement, and Klemenei^: 
used a thermo-electric method for the same piir|)()S(‘ ; in con- 
.sequenceof the great increase in the sensitivenessol galvanometers 
these methods are now very fre(|uently resorted to. Roltzmann 
used an electroscope as a detector. 'Fhe sj)ark gap consisted 
of a hall and a |)oint, the ball being connected with the cledro- 
scope and the point with a hattery of 200 dry cells. When th(‘ 
.spark passed the cells charged up th(‘ elect ro.scope. Kilter 
utilized the contraction of a frog's leg as a detector, Lucas and 
(larrett the explosion |)rodiiced by tlu* sf)arks in an explosive 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen ; while Mjerknes and J^'ranke 
used the mechanical atlrac’tion between op[)ositely chargtid 
conductors. If the two sides of the? sf)ark gap are connecU^d willi 
the two pairs of (|uadrants of a very clelieah? electrometer, the 
needle of which is connected with one i)air of rjuadrants, tlu*re 
will be a deflection of the elef trometer when ilu! fleteelor is 
struck by eltxiric waves. A very enif'ient detec‘tor is that in- 
vented by 1 C. Rutherford {Trans. Koy. Sor. A. iH()7, iHg, |>, 1); 
it consists of a bundle of fine iron wires magnetized to salnratioti 
and placed inside a small magnetizing coil, tbrongh whic-li the 
electric waves cause rapidly alternating ciirrcaits to pass which 
demagnetize the soft iron. If the instrument is iisetl to detec t 
waves in air, long straight wires are attached to the cruls of the 
demagnetizing coil to collect the energy from the field ; to 
investigate waves in wires it is siinieient to make; a loof) or two 
in the wire and place the; magnetized piet i* of iron inside it. 
The amount of cJemagneli/ation which can he ohservi’fl by the 
change in the deflection of a magnelometer placed near the iron, 
measures the intensity of the (electric wavers, and very accurate 
determinations can he made with (rase with this apparatus. 
It i.s also very delicate, though in this respect it does not (r(]iial 
the detector to he next descrilxrd, lh(5 crohertT ; Rutherford got 
indications in 1895 when the vibrator was J of a mile awav from 
the deUictor, and where the waves had to traverse a thickly 
populated part of Cambridge. It can also he used to meiLSure 
the coefficient of damping of th(j (rh.Ttric waves, for since tla? 
wire is initially magnetized to saturation, if tfie direction of the 
current when it first begins to flow in th(r magnetizing coil is 
such as to tend to in(Tea.se the magnetization of the wire, it will 
produce no effect, and it will not he until the current is 
reversed that the wire will lose some of its magr^otization. 
The effect then gives the measure of the intensity half a period 
after the commencement of the waves. Jf the wire is put in the 
coil the opposite way, i.e. so that the magnetic fon t; flue to the 
current begins at once to demagnetize the wire, the df'ciagncftiza- 
tion gives a measure of the initial intensity of the waves. Com- 
paring this result with that oi)tained when the wires wen? 
reversed, we get the coefficient of damping. A very convenient 
detector of electric waves is the one discovered alnifjsl simultane- 
ously by Fessenden (PJectrotech, Zetis., 190,'?, 24, p, 586) and 
SchlSmilch (ibid. p. 959). This consists of an electrolytic cell in 
which one of the electrodes is an exccfxlingly fine point. The 
electromotive force in the circuit is small, and there is large 
polarization in the circuit with only a small current. When the 
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circuit is struck by electric waves there is an increase in the 
currents due to the depolarization of the circuit. If a galvano- 
meter is in the circuit, the increased deflection of the instrument 
will indicate the presence of the waves. 

§ 7, Coherers, — The most sensitive detector of electric waves 
is the “ coherer/’ althougli for metrical work it is not so suitable 
as that just described, it depends upon the fact discovered by 
Branly (Comptes rciiduSj iii, p. 785 ; i i2,p. 90) that the resistance 
between loose metallic contacts, such as a pile of iron turnings, 
diminishes when they are struck by an electric wave. One of 
the forms made by Lodge {The Work of Hertz and some of his 
Successors, 1894) on this principle consists simply of a glass tube 
containing iron turnings, in contact with which are wires led 
into opposite ends of the tube. The arrang<!ment is placed in 
series with a galvanometer (one of the simplest kind will do) 
and a battery ; when the iron turnings are struck by electric 
waves their resistance Ls diminished and the deflection of the 
galvanometer is increased. Thus the deflection of the galvano- 
meter can be used to indicate the arrival of electric waves. The 
tube must be tapped between eacli experiment, and the deflection 
of the galvanometer brought back to about its original value. 
This detector is marvellously delicate, but not metrical, the 
change produced in the resistance depending upon so many 
things l)esides the intensity of the waves that the magnitude of 
the galvanometer deflection is to some extent a matter of chance. 
Instead of the iron turnings we may use two iron wires, one 
resting on the other ; the resistance of this contact will be altered 
by the incidence of the waves. To get greater regularity Bose 
uses, instead of the iron turnings, spiral springs, which arc pushed 
against each other by means of a screw until the most sensitive 
state is attained. 'Ilie sensitiveness of the coherer depends on 
the electromotive force put in the galvanometer circuit. Very 
sensitive ones can be made by using springs of very fine silver 
wire coated electrolytically with nickel. Though the impact 
of electric waves generally produces a diminution of resistance 
with these loose contacts, yet there are exceptions to the rule. 
Thus Branly showed that with lead peroxide, PbO.,, there is an 
increase in resi.stance. Aschkinass proved the same to be true 
with copper sulphide, CuS ; and Bose showed that with potassium 
there is an increase of resistance and great power of self-recovery 
of the original resistance alter the waves have ceased. Several 
theories of this action have been proposed. Branly {Lumi^e 
electrigue, 40, p. 511) tliought that the small sparks which 
certainly i)ass between adjacent portions of metal clear away 
layers of oxide or some other kind of non-conducting film, and 
in this way improve the contact. It would seem that if this 
theory is true the films must be of a much more refined kind than 
layers of oxide or dirt, for the coherer effect has been observed 
with clean non-oxidizable metals. Lodge explains the effect by 
supposing that the heat produced by the sparks fuses adjacent 
portions of metal into contact and hence diminishes the resist- 
ance ; it is from this view of the action that the name coherer 
is applied to the detector. Auerbcck thought that the effect was 
a meclmnical one due to the electrostatic attractions between 
the various small pieces of metal. It is probable that some 
or all of these causes are at work in some cases, but the 
effects of potassium make us hesitate to accept any of them 
as the complete explanation. Blanc {Ann, chim, phys^, 1905, 
[8] 6, p. 5), as the result of a long series of experiments, 
came to the conclusion that coherence is due to pressure. He 
regarded the outer layers as different from the mass of the metal 
and having a much greater specific resistance. He supposed 
that when two pieces of metal are pressed together the molecules 
diffuse across tlie surface, modifying the surface layers and in- 
creasing their conducti\‘ity. 

§ 8. Generators of lilectric — Bose [Phil. Maft, 43, p. 55) 

dekigned an instrument which generates electric waves with a length 
of not more than a centimetre or so, and therefore allows their 
properties to be demonstrated with apparatus of moderate dimen- 
sions. The waves are excited by sparking between two platinum 
beads carried by jointed electrodes ; a platinum sphere is placed 
between the beads, and the distance between the beads and the 
sphere can be adjusted by bending the electrodes. The diameter of 


the sphere is 8 mm., and the wave length of the shortest electrical 
wave.s generated is said to bts about 6 min. The bead.*# are connected 
with the terminals of a small induction coil, which, with the battery 
to work it and the sparking arrangement, are enclo.sed in a metal 
box, the radiation passing out through a metal tube op|X)site to 
the spark gap. The ordinary vibrating break of the coil is not used, 
a single spark made by making and breaking the circuit by means of 
a button outside the box being employed instead. The detector is 
one of the spiral spring coherers previously described ; it is shielded 
from external disturbance by being enclosed in a metal box provided 
with a funncl-siiaped opening to admit the radiation. The wires 



leading from the cobt^rens to the galvanometer arc also surrounded 
by metal tubes to protect them from stray radiation. Tiic radiat- 
ing apparatus and the receiver are mount(;(l on stantls sliding in an 
optical bench. If a parallel beam of radiation is retpiired, a cylin- 
drical lens of ebonite or sulphur is mounted in a tube fitting on to 
the rafliator tube and .stopped by a guide wlieii spark is at the 
principal focal line of tlin hms. For cx]nTim('nts re<j Hiring angular 
measurements a spectrometer circle is mounted on one of the .sliding 
stands, tlie receiver being carried on a radial arm and poinliiig to the 
centre of the circle'. The armngemcuit is represented in iig. 5. 

With this apparatus the laws of reflection, refraction and polariza- 
tion can readily Ixj verrified, and also the double refraction of crystals, 
and of bodies posscjssing a fibrous or laminated struct iin* such a.s 
jute or books, ('I'ho double refraction of electric waves seems first 
to have been observed by Highi, and other researches on lhi.s subject 
have been made by Garbas.so and Mack.) Bose showed the rotation 
of the plane of polarization by means of ])i(‘Ces of twisted jute rope ; 
if the pieces wens arranged so that tlieir twists were all in one direction 
and placed in the path of th<» radiation, they rotated tiie plane of 
polarization in a direction deptmding u])on the direction of twist ; 
if they w<‘nr mi\<‘d so that tlu'n' w(‘re as many twisted in one direction 
as the othtT, there wa.s no rotation. 

A series of experiments showing the complete analogy between 
electric and light waves is describi'd by liighi in his book L'Ottica 
delle ascillazioyii elettriche. Kighi’s e.xciter, whicli i.s especially 
convenient wlu'n large statical electric machines arc used instead 
of induction coils, is snown in fig. 6. E and F are balls coiuu'cted 
with the t(?rminals of the machine, and AB and CD are conductors 
insulatetl from each other, the t*nds B, C', between which the .sparks 
pass, being immersed in vastiline oil. The jieriod of the vibrations 
given out by the sy.stem is adjn.st(!d by mt'aiis of metal plates M and 
N attached to AB and CD. When the waves are produced by in- 
duction coils or by electrical machines the intervals between the 
emission of different sets of wave.s occupy by far tlic largest part 
of the time. Simon (Wied, Ann,, 1898, 64, 293; Phys, Zeit,, 

1901, 2, p. 253), Duddcll [Electrician, 3900, 46, p. 269) and Poulsen 
[Electrotech. Zeits., I90(i, 27, p. 1070) reduced the.se intervals very 
considerably by using the electric arc to excite the waves, and in this 
w’ay produced electrical wave.s possessing great energy. In these 



methods the terminals between which the arc is passing arc connected 
through coils with self-induction L to the plates of a condenser of 
capacity C. The arc is not steady, but is continually varying. This 
is especially the case when it passes through hydrogen. These 
variations excite vibration.s with a period 2»r\ (Ld') in the circuit 
containing the capacity of the self-induction. By this method 
Diiddcll produced waves with a frequency of 40,000, Poulson, who 
cooled the terminals of the arc, produced wnves W'ith a frequency of 
1,000,000, w'hile Stechodro [Ann. dev Phys. 27, p, 225) claims to 
have produced waves with three hundred times this frenuency, i>e, 
ha\dng a wave length of about n metre. Wlien the self-induction 
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and capacity arc largo so that the frequency cotncs witliin the limits 
ol the frequency of audible notes, the system gives out a musical 
note, and the a^angemcnl is often referred to as the singing arc. 

§ 9. Waves in Wires, — Many proldeiiis on electric uiives along 
'wires can readily be in\‘csligaied by ri methoil duo to Lecher {Wiah 
Ann, 41, p. 850), and known as Lecher's bridge, which iumishes us 
with a means of dealing with wa\'cs of a definite and deterniinaVde 
wave-length. In this arrangement (fig. 7) two large plates A and 
B arc, as in Hertz’s exciter, connectetl with the terminals of an 
induction coil ; opposite those and in.sulatcd from them are two 



smaller plat(‘s D, K, to which long parallel wires DFTT, EGJ atv 
altachcd. 1'liosc wire.s are bridged across t)y a wire J.M, and tlu ir 
tardier ends 11, J, may be insulated, or connected togtMher, or with 
the plates of a condenstT. To detect the waves in thi' circuit licyond 
the bridge, Lecher used an exhau.st.c?(J tube jilaced aeros.s the wires, 
and Unliens a bolometer, but KutluTford's detector is tlie most 
conveni<'nt and accurate, ff this det(‘ctor is placed in a fixed jiosidon 
at the end of tlie circuit, it is found that the defioctions of this detector 
depend greatly upon the jiositioii of the bridge LM, rising rapidly 
to a maximum lor bome j)ositioiis, and ialliug raj)idly aw.iy when the 
bridge is (lisi)laced. As the laidge is moved from the coil end towards 
the det<!ctor the doth^clions .sIkiw periodic variations, such as an* 
reprcsent(?d in fig. 8 when the ordinates represent the dellections of 
the detector and the abscissae tlu^ distance of the bridge from tlie 
ends 1), It. The maximum d<’flections of the detector correspond to 
the positions in wljieh the two circuits DFI.MGE, liLMJ (in which 
the ^'il)^ati<ms are but slightly damped) are in resonance. For since 
the .self-induction and resistance of the bridge LM is very small 
compared with that of the circuit beyond, it follows from the theory 
of circuits in jiaralltd iliat only a small part of the current will in 
general flow round the longer circuit ; it is only w hen the two circuits 
Pb'LMCIK, in.lSIJ arc in resonance that a considerable current will 
flow round the latt(‘r. Hence when we get a maximum effect in 
the (h^tcctor -we know that tin* waves we are dealing w'itli are those 
corresponding to the free jx^riods of the system HI.MJ, so that if 
w'e know' tlie free periods of tliis circuit, w’c know' the wave Jcngtii 
of the electric w’aves undc'r consideration. Tims if the ends of 
the wires H, J are free and have no capacity, the current along them 
must vanish at H and J, w'hich must be in opposite <'lectric condition. 
Hence half the wave length iiiiisl be an odd submnltiple of the length 
of the circuit HLMJ. If J1 and J arc connected together the wave 
length must be a .siibmultiplo of the length of this circuit. When the 
capacity at the ends is appreciable the wave length of the circuit is 



determined by a somewhat complex expression. To facilitate the 
determination of tiic wave length in such cases, I./icher introduced a 
second bridge L'M', and moved this al'out until the? deflection of the 
detector w'as a maximum ; •when tliis occurs the w’ave length is one 
of tho.se corresponding to the closed circuit T.MMT/, and mu.‘it there- 
fore be a submiiltiple of the length of the circuit. Lwher show'fd 
that if instead of using a single wire I..M to form the bridge, ho used 
two parallel wires PQ, LM, placed close together, the currents in the 


further circuit were liariUy appreciably diniini.shed when tlio main 
wires were cut bt'twotm I'L ana QM. Blondlot used a modilication of 
this apparatus lu'lter suited lor the prtHhiction of sliort waves, lii his 
form (hg. 9) the exciter consists ol two .semicircular arms connected 
with the terminals of an induction ctul, and ihe wires, instead 
of being connecteil with the small plates, form a circuit rt>und tlie 
exciter. 

As sm example of the use of I.eolier’s arningement, we nuvy i|Uote 
Drude's apfflieation of the nielhotl to find tlie sj^uilie induction 
cajiacity of dielectrics under electric oscillations of varying tn‘(|nency. 
la (his application the end.s of the wire are ronm'cti'd to the plali's 
of a condenser, the space betw't'un whose plut»’s can be tilUHl 
with the liquid whose specific iinluctivo caparitv is nH|uired, and 
the bridge is moved until 
the detector at the end of 
the circuit give.s the maxi- 
minn (hnU'ction. ‘rium if 
\ is the wave length of 
tli{? w'avi's, \ is the wavi' 
length of one of tlu‘ free 
\il>raiions t)f the system 
HLMJ ; henee if C is the 
capacity of the eondeiisiT 
at tlie en«l in eU'ctrostat.ic 
mea.su re w'e have 
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whore I is the distance of 
the condenser from the 
bridge and C‘/ is the capacity of unit length of the wire. In the 
coinlen.ser pari of the lines of force will p.iss through air and part 
Ihrougli the dielectric; henci* (' will be of tia* lorni (*„ !• K(‘, where 
K i.s the .specific inductive* capacity of the dielec lrit:. Ifc-iue if / is 
Hie di.stancc of maxiinuni deflection when llu* dielectric is replai t'd 
by air, I' when tilled with a dielirtric whost^ s]M*cjru* inductive 
ca[>arity i.H known to ])e and r the di.stance when filled with 
the dielectric whose sjiecilic iiidut live capacity is retpured, we easily 
.sc;e that — 
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an e<jnation by means of which K can be determined. Ti was in 
this way that Drnde investigated the snerilic inductive ca]iaeity 
will) varying frerpieni'y, and found a falling off in tlie spf ( ihe in- 
ductive capacity witli increase of fr«i»|iieney when the dieliM tiic.s 
contained the radicle OH. In aiiollu r mctliod u.sed I>y Ititn the 
W'ires were led through long tanks fillc.d with tlu* litpiid wlio.se specific 
inductive capacity was recpiired ; the veltx ily of piopagafion of tlio 
electric wave.s along the wire'-s in tlx? lank being tin; .sam<? as lln^ 
velocity of propagation of an elect lomagiielic cli.st urbance through 
the liquid filling tiie tank, if we find the wave length of the waves 
along the wires in tlie tank, due to a vibration of a given freciuency, 
and compare this with the wave lengths coriesjKiiuluig to Hie same 
fre()iiency when ihe w'ir(.*.s are snrroiind(‘d by air, we obtain Hio 
velocity of propagation of elect romagnetic disturl)anc<? Hirough the 
fluid, and hence the specific inductive capacity of the fluid. 

§ 10. Velocity of Propat’alion of lilccttvfHaf^nvtic Lffects throufih Air, 
— The experim(*nts of Sarasin and J)c la Hive alivarly described 
(see § 5) hav(; shown that, as theory roquini.s, tlie velocity of propa- 
gation of electric cfTect.s through air is Hic same as along wires. 
The same result had Isrfsn arrived at by J. J. 'I'liomson, although 
from ihe method he njM;d greater diflert necs between the vclociti(;s 
might have escaped detection than was poxsildtj by Sarasin and Do 
la Hive’s method. Th<; velocity of wavrts along wires has been 
directly determined by Blondlot by two different methods. In Hu? 
first the detector consisted 0/ two parallel pbiles about 6 cm. in 
diamet(?r jilaced a fraction of a millimetre apart, and forming a 
condens(.*r wlioso cajn-icity (’ w'as determined in clectroiiiagnefic 
m<;asure by Maxw'ell's method. Tlx; i)lal(;s were conTV(f<‘d I>y a 
rectangular circuit whose self-iuducHon L was calculated funn the 
dimen.sions of Hx; n ctangk; and the sizij of the wire, 'Mx.; time of 
vibration T is equal to 27r.^'(LC). (The w'ave l(.*iigtli ( (x n sjxmding 
to this time is long conqiared with the length of the cirrint, so that 
the use of this formula is legitimate.) Tliis detector is placed 
between two f^arallel wires, and the waves produced by the exciter 
are rcfl<x:;t.ed from a movable bridge. When this bridge is placed just 
beyond the detc^ctor vigorous sfiarks are observed, liiit as the bridge 
is pii.slied away a jflacc; is reached wh(;re tlx; sparks disaj»pear : this 
place is distance 2 ',\ from the detector, wlieii A is Hie w'ave length 
of the viliration given out by the detector. The sparks again dis- 
appear w'iien the distance of the bridge from the detector is 3\/4, 
'J hus by measuring the distance lictween two consecutive pa.sili(rns 
ol the bridge at wliich the s^iarks clibap{>ear X can be determined, 
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and I/, the velocity of propagation, is (‘qnal to \/T. As the means 
of a number oi experiments Hlondlot iounfl r to be 3*02 x 10’" 
cm./wSec:., which, within the errors of experiment, is c?<jual to 3 x u> ” 
cm./sec., the velocity o£ light. A second method used by Rlondlot, 

and one which does not in- 
b* volvc the calculation of the 

period, is as follows : —A and 
A' (fig. 10) are two equal 
Leyden jars coated inside 
and outside with tin -foil. 
The outer coatings form two 
separate rings «, ; a\ 
anil the inner coatings are 
connected with the ])oles of 
the induction coil by im ans 
ol the iiK^tal pieces h* . The 

sharjdy jiointed conductors /> 
and p\ the jioinls of which 
are aI)out J in in. ajiart, are 
connected with the rings of 
the tin-foil « and /?', and two 
lc)iigcop])er wires p*c'a\, 
1020 cm. loiite;, c<nin(‘ct these 
points with tin* other rings 
fl,, 'I'he rings aa\ 

are connected by wet strings 
so as to charge up tlu jars. 
When a .spark ])as.ses between 
b and h\ a spark at once 
passes bi'twecn pp\ and this 
IS follow’i'd by another spark 
wh(*n the waves traveling hy 
the path.s a^ rp, reach 

p and p\ The time Indweim 
the jiassage of the.se sparks, 
which is the time taken l)y 
the wavo.s to travel 1020 cm., 
was ob.s(*rved by means of 
a rotating mirror, and tlie 
velocity moasiin'd in 15 experiments varied between 2*92 x lo’^’and 
3*03 X 10*® cm./si*c., thiis agreeing wt‘11 with that deduced by the 
preceding method. OthiT determinations of the velocity ol electro- 
magnetic ])ropagation havi^ been made by Lodge and Cilazebrook, 
and ]>y Saunders. 

On Maxwell's eli'ctronuignctic theory the velocity ol propagalion 
of electromagnetic disturbancivs shoulil luiual the velocity ol liglit, 
and also the ratio of tiie electromagiuaic unit of electricity to the 
electro.static unit. A kirge number ol deterniiiiiUion.‘s of this ratio 
liavc been made : — 


Observer. 

Date. 

Ratio V . 

Kk'meiv'i: 

1884 

3-ofo cm. /sec. 

HimsteUt 

188S 

;VOO<) cm. /sec. 

Rowland ... * 

l88q 

2 *<>8 15 cni./soc 

Rosa 

1880 

-•9093 cm, /sec 

1 . J. Thomson and Seri 

l8<)0 

2 •9953 cm. /sec 

wi-hstor . 

i8(ji 

2-987 cm./sec. 

P(‘llfit .... 

1«QI 

3-000 cm./sec. 

Abraham . 

1 8q2 

2-092 cm. Vc. 

l-Jurmuzescu 

1803 

3*002 cm./sec. 

Rosa .... 

. lqo8 

2*0963 ciu./sc*c. 


The mean of these determinations is 3’OOi x io’'» cm ./.sec., while 
the mean of the last five determinations of the veliK'ity of light in 
air is given by liiinstedt 3*002 x io‘“ cm. /sec. Froin these ex- 
periments wc conciudi? that the velocity of propagation of an electro- 
magnetic disturbance is eijual to the velocity of light, and to the 
velocity required by Maxwidl’s theory. 

In experimenting with electromagnetic waves it is in general 
more difficult to measure the period of the oscillations than their 
wave length. Rutherford nsi'd a method by which the period of 
the vibration can easily be determined ; it is basi*d upon the theory 
of the di.stribution of alternating currents in two circuits ACB, .VUfi 
in parallel. If A and B are respectively the maximum cun’cnts in 
the circuits ACB, ADB, then 

A /S*!-h(N^M )’*=/>- 

when R and S an* the resistances, L and N the cooliicients of self- 
induction of tile circuits ACB, ADB respectively, M the coeflicicnt 
of mutual induction between the circuits, and p the frequency of the 
currents. Rutherford detectors were placed in the two circuits, and 
the circuits adjusted until they showed that when this is 

the case 

jjjl _ 

- 1 .) 

li we make one of the circuits, ADB, consist of a short length 
of a high liquid resistance, so that S is large and N small, and 


the other circuit ACB of a low metallic resistance lient to have 
con.siderable self-induction, the preceding equation becomes ap- 
proximately p = H/L, so that when S and L are known p is readilv 
determined. (J. J. T.) ' 

ELECTROCHEMISTRY. The present article deals with 
processes that involve the clcctrolysLs of aqueous solutions, 
whilst those in which electricity is used in the manufacture of 
chemical products at furnace temperatures arc treated under 
Ei.kctrometat.i.i'kgy, although, stri(!tly speaking, in some 
cases (r.g. calcium carliidt? and phosphorus manufacture) they 
are not truly metallurgical in character. For the theory and 
elemental laws of electro-depo.sition see Llectkolvsis ; and 
for the construction and use of electric generators see Dwamo 
and Battery : Electric. The importance of the subject ma\‘ 
l.)c gauged by the fact that all the aluminium, magnesium, 
sodium, potassium, calcium carbide, carborundum and artificiai 
graphite, now placed on the marki^t, is made b}* electrical pro- 
cc.sses, and that the use of such processes for tlie refining of copper 
and silver, and in the manufai'tnrc of j)hosphorus, pota.ssium 
clilorate and bleach, already pressing very heavily on the older 
non-clcctrical systems, is every year (extending. I’he convenience 
also with which the energy of waterfalls can be converted into 
electric energy has led to the introduction of chemical industries 
into countries and districts where, owing to the absence of coal, 
they were previously unknown. Norway and Switzerland liave 
become important producers of chemicals, and pastoral districts 
such as those in which Niagara or Foyers are situated manu- 
facturing centres. In this way the development of the electro- 
chemical industry is in a marked degree altering the distribution 
of trade throughout the world. 

Electrolytic Refining of Metals.— Tha principle usually followed 
in the electrolytic reftning of metals is to cast the impure incta! 
into plates, which are exposed as anodes in a suitable solvent, 
commonly a salt of the metal under treatment. On passing a 
current of electricity, of which the volume and pressure are 
adjusted to th(? conditions of the electrolyte and (?lectrodes:, 
the anixie slowly dissolves, leaving the insoluble impurities in 
the form of a sponge, if the proportion be considerable, but 
otherwise as a mud or slime whidi becomes detached from the 
anode surface and must be jireventcd from coming into contact 
with the cathode. The metal to be refined passing into solution 
is concurrently deposited at the cathode. Solublt* impurities 
which are more electro-negative than the metal under treatment 
must, if present, lie removed by a preliminary process, and the 
voltage and other conditions must be so selected that none of 
the more electro-positive metals are co-clejDositcd with the metal 
lo be refined. From these and other considerations it is obvious 
tliat (i) the electrolyte must be such as will freely dissolve the 
metal to be refined ; (2) the electrolyte must be able to dissolve 
tlie major portion of the anode, otherwise the mass of insoluble 
matter on the outer layer will prevent access of electrolyte to 
the core, wliich will thus escape refining : (3) the electrol.vtc 
should, if pos.sible, be incapable of dissolving metals more 
electro-ncgati\'e than that to be refined ; (4) the proportion of 
soluble electro-positive impurities must not be excessi\ c, or these 
substances will accumulate too rapidly in the solution and 
necessitate its frequent purification ; (5) the curriMit density 
must be so adjusted to the strength of the solution and to other 
conditions that no relatively electro-positive metal is deposited, 
and that the cathode deposit is physically suitable for sub- 
seejuent treatment ; (6) the current density should be as high as 
is consistent with the production of a pure and sound deposit, 
without undue expense of voltage, so that the operation may be 
rapid and the “ turnover ” large ; (7) the electrolyte should 
be as good a conductor of electricity as po.ssible, and should not, 
ordinarily, be altered chemically by exposure to air ; and (8^ the 
use of porous partitions should be avoided, as they increase the 
resistance and usually require frequent renewal. For details 
of the practical methods see Gold ; Silver ; Copper and head- 
ings for other metals. 

Electrolytic Manufacture of Chemical Products. — When an 
aqueous solution of the salt of an alkali metal is electrolysed, the 




Fig. 10. 
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metal reacts ^yith the water, as is well known, forming caustic 
alkali, which dissolves in the solution, and hydrogen, which comes 
off as a gas. So early as itS5i a patent was taken out by Cooke 
for the production of caustic alkali wthout the use of a separate 
current, by immersing iron and copper plates on opposite sides 
of a porous (biscuit-ware) partition in a suitable cell, containing 
a solution of the salt to Ik electrolysed, at 2i'‘-65“ C. (70^-150^ V.), 
The solution of the iron anode was intended to afford the 
necessar\* energy. In the same year another patent was granted 
to Watt for M similar process, involving the employment of an 
externally generated current. When an alkaline chloride, say 
sodium chloride, is electrolysed with one electrode immersed 
in a i)orous cell, while caustic soda is formed at the cathode, 
chlorine is deposited at the anode. If the latter be insoluble, 
tile gas diffuses into the solution and, when this becomes 
saturated, e.scapes into the air. If, how'ever, no porous division 
!)(? used to prevent the intermingling by diffusion of the anode 
and cathode solutions, a complicated set of sui)sidiarA- reactions 
tak(*s place. The chlorine reacts with the caustic soda, forming 
sodium hypochlorite, and this in turn, with an e.xcess of chlorine 
and at higher temperatures, becomes for the most part (‘onverled 
into chlorate, whilst any simultaneous electrolysis of a hydroxide 
or water and a chloride (so that liydroxyl and chlorine are simul- 
taneously liberated at the anode) also produces oxygen-chlorine 
compounds direct. At the .same time, the diffu.sion of these 
compounds into contact with the cathode leads to a partial 
rediK’tioii to chlorid(‘, by the removal of combined oxygen !)>• the 
instrumentality of the hydrogen there tn’olved. In proportion as 
the original ciiloride is thus reproduced, the e‘Hiciency oi the 
process is of course diminished. It i.s obvious that, witii suitable 
mctiiods and apparatus, the electrolysis of alkaline chlorides 
may be made to yield chlorine, hypochlorites (bleaching licjuors), 
chlorates or caustic alkali, but that great care must be cxer('.ise(i 
if any of these products is to be obtained pure and with economy. 
Mail)’ patents hiiw been taken out in this branch of electro- 
chemistry, but it is to be remarked that that granted to C. Watt 
traversed tlie whole of the ground. In liis proces.s a current 
was i)assed through a tank divided into two or three cells by 
porous [)artiti()ns, hoods and tubes were arranged to carry off 
chlorine and hydrogen respectively, and the whole wa.s heati?d 
to 120'“' F. by a st(‘am jacket when caustic alkali was being made. 
Hypochlorites were made, at ordinary temperatures, and 
chlorate s at higlier temperatures, in a cell without a partition in 
which tlic cathofle was plac('d horizontally immediately above the 
anode, to favour the mixing of the ascending clilorinc with the 
descending caustic solution. 

The relation hetweon the composition ol tlio elect I'olyte .anU llic 1 
various condition:; of rnrroni-dcnsity, leinneratun* and llu* like 
has been studiecJ by 1^ Oettel (Zcitschrift f. idektHn hem., 1^04, vol. i. 
pp. 354 and 474) in connexion with tlie ])roducti()ii of liypociikuites 
and Vhbrates in tanks without dia])hragms, by C. Mau.s.ser!nann .and 
\V. Nasctmld {Cheniiker Zeitun^, 1804, vol. xviii. p. S57) tor their 
))roibiction in cells with porous diaphragms, and l»y F. Haber and 
S. (Jriiiberff {ZeiUchrift /. anoygau. Chem., i8i>8, vol. xvj, pp. 198, \2<). 

4 { 6 ) in connexion witli the (dec t roly sis of liydrocliloric acid. Ocib.d, 
using a zo solution of j)Ota,s.sium chloride, oi)tain<*d t!u- be;d 
yield of hypochlorite with a high curnmt (krnsity, Init as .wm 
as ij of bleaching chlorine (as Iiypiixdilorite) was present, tlie 
formation of chlorate commenced. The yic.'kl was at be.st \'ery 
low as compared with that theoretically pos.sible. The iiest yield 
of chlorate was obtained when from i to 4 % of caii.stic potash 
was present. With high current-density, heating the solution tended 
to increase the proj)ortion oi chlorate to hyjXKhlorile, but as the 
proportion of water decomi)Oscd i.s then higlier, the amount ol 
chlorine jiroduccd must be less and the total chlorine efficiency 
lower. He also traced a connexion between alkalinity, tcm|>eratijre 
and current-density, and .showed that these conditions should be 
nuitually adjusted. With a current-density of 13010 140 amperes 
T)er wj. ft,, at 3 volts, passing between platinum electrodes, he 
attained to a cuirent-eiTiciency of 52 ?o, and each (British) electrical 
liorse-powcr hour was equivalent to a production of i37^'.5 i;raiii.s of 
j-»ota.ssium chlorate. In other words, each pound of chlorate would 
require an expenditure of nearly 5*1 e.h.p. hours. One of the 
earliest of the more modem processes was that of E. Hermite, 
which consisted in the production of bleach-liquors by the electro- 
lysis (according to the ist edition of the 1884 patent) of magnesium 
or calcium chloride betw’een platinum anode.s carried in wooden 
frames, and zinc cathodes. The solution, containing liyiXK:hlorites 
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and chlorates, was then applied to the bleaching ot linen, napei pulp 
or the like, llie solution being used Over and over again. Many 
modilications have been i>ateuted by Hermite, that of iSyjj s[>ecily- 
ing the use of jilatinuin gauze anodes, held in ebonite ‘or other 
irames. Rotating zinc cathodes were used, with scrapers to prevent 
the accumulalion of a laver of insoluble maguesiimi compounds, 
which wouUl otherwise iiicii'ast.' the electrical resistance bt'yond 
reasonable limits. The same inventor lias patented the application 
ot electrolysed ehloridt's to tlie puritication of starch bv the oxidation 
of les.s stable* organic Inuliis, to tin* bleacliiivu of oils, and te» tlie 
puritication of coal gas, spirit imd other suli.slances. His system tor 
the di.sinlt‘ctic)ii of .sewage aiul .similar matter by the electrolysis of 
chlorides, or of si^a-v.ater, has been trii-d, but lor the most parl abau 
doned on tlie .score ot cxjien.se, Reference may be m.ide to paper,', 
written in the early days ol the proee.ss by t'. V. t ross and K. | . Hevan 
{Jotmt. SiH\ Chem. Jmittstry, 1*887, 'ol. vi. p. 170, and 1888,* vol. vii. 
p. J92), and to later jiapers by i*. Sdiotip (Zeitsclinft /. llckttoihem., 
181)5, vol. ii. pp. (>8, 88, 107, 209, 289). 

!■'. Kellner, who in 188b iiatenteii the u.se oi i athoih* (c.iii.stii- soda) 
and anode (chlorine) liquors in the mannlactnre ol celliilo.se from 
wood-ldire, and ha.s since t‘\^olveil many similar jirocesses, has pro- 
duced an apparatu ', that has been largely used. It consists ol a 
.stoneware tank with a tlim sliect ol platiiiuui iridium alloy at 
either end forming tlu* jnimary ilectioiles, and between them .1 
liumber of glass pj.att's reacliiiig neatly to the bottom, i‘ach having 
a platinum gauze* sheet on eitlu*r siile ; the two shei'ts belonging to 
each plate are in iiu*tallic connexion, but ni.siilatcd troin all tlie 
otlier.s, and lonii intermediary or bi polar elei nodes. .A lo 12 
solution of sodium cliloride is caii.se'd to flow upwards througii the 
a]»paratiis and to overflow into tronglis, liy wliich it is eonveye'd 
(if necessary through a cooling .-ippaialns) back to the* einmlaling 
pump. Siicii a plant has bi>en leporled as gi\ ing o'jc9 gallon of a 
liquor containing i of available chlorine per kilowatt lioiir, or 
0171 gallon piT e.h.]). hour. KidliuT has also pate’iiteel a “ bleaclo 
ing-blnck,” .as he temis it, consisting of a fraim* carrying parallel 
plates similar in }n‘mciple to those last ilcscribed. The block is 
iniim‘r.sed in the solution to ])e bleaclu'd, ami may be lifted in or out 
as required. (), Kiioller and (h'liauei* have also ;i system of l»i polar 
electrodes, mounted in a fraini* in appearaiici* re.sembling a liltei press. 

Other Ehrtrnchvmieal Processes, — ll is obvious that elcrtrolytic 
iodine and liromine, and oxygen compounds of these elements, 
may be profluc(?d b>' inelliods similar to tho.si‘ applierl ti/ ('hlorides 
(.see Alk.\u Mani KACTrui-: end ('hi.ouatks), and Kellner and 
others h.iv(? patented proi*(‘sses with this (md iti view. Ilydrogrn 
and oxygen may also be prodiK'ed elet'trolytieally as gases, and 
lli(?ir resjiective retlncing and oxidizing jiowers at the moment 
oi deposition on the (‘h^ctrocle are frerjnently ii.sed in tin* 
luhoratorv, and to .-iome extent industrially, chitMly in the field 
of organic chemistry. vSimihirly, the formation of organic 
halogen products may be (‘ffiTted Ia' eli'clrolytic chlorine, as, 
for example, in the production of clilnrai liy the gradual introduc- 
tion of alcohol into an anode cell in which the elec'trolyte is a 
strong solution of potassium chloride. Again, anode reactions, 
such as are oliserverl in tlie elcfrtrolysis of tfie fatty acids, may Ixj 
utilized, us, for example, when the radical (dljj(‘ 0 .,—flc|)osited 
at the anode in the eiectrfilysis of acetic acid- is dis.sociaterl, 
two of the groups react to give one molecule of ethane, (Ul,;, and 
tw'o of carbon dioxide. This, which has long been recognized 
as a dass-rcaction, is obviou.sly capable of ('n(ile.ss variation. 
Many electrolytic methods liave been proposed lor the purifica- 
tion of sugar ; in some of them solnfile anodes are used for a few 
minutes in weak alkaline? solutions, so that the caustic alkali 
from the cathode reaction mav precipilatt? chemically the 
hydroxide of the anode metal di.s.so!v(?d in the li(juid, the pre- 
cipitate carrying with it mechanically .some of the impurities 
present, and thus clarifying the solution. In otliers the current 
is applied for a longer time to the original sugar-solution witli 
insoluble (e.g. carbon) anodes. F. Peters has jfound tluil with 
these methods the best results are obtained when ozone is em- 
ployed in addition lo electrolytic oxygen. Use has made 
of electrolysis in tanning operations, the current iKing passed 
through the tan-liquors containing the hides. The current, 
by endosmosis, favours the passage of the solution into the 
hide-substance, and at the same time appr*ar.s to as.si.st the chemi- 
cal combinations there occurring ; hence a great reduction in 
the lime required for the completion of the process. Many 
patents have been taken out in this direction, one of the best 
known being tliat of Groth, experimented u;x)n by S. R ideal 
and A. P. Trotter (y<7wr«. Soc. Chem. Indust,, 1891, vol. x. p. 42 ‘l), 
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who employed copper anodes, 4 sq. ft. in area, with current- 
densities of 0*375 to I (ranging in some rases to 7‘S) ampere per 
sq. ft., the best results being obtained with the sma.ller current- 
densities. Electrochemical processes are often indirectly used, 
as for example in the Villon process {Elec. Rev., Nev/ York, 
1899, vol. XXXV. p, 375) applied in Russia to the manufacture of 
alcohol, by a series of" chemical reactions starting from the pro- 
(luction of acetylene by the action of water upon calcium carbide. 
The production of ozone in small quantities during electrolysis, 
and by the so-called silent discharge, has long been known, and 
the Siemens induction tube has been developed for use industri- 
ally. The Siemens and Halske ozonizer, in form somewhat 
resembling the old laboratory instrument, is largely used in 
(Tcrmany ; working with an alternating current transformed 
up to 6500 volts, it lias been found to give 280 grains or more 
of ozone per c.h.p. hour. E. Andreoli (whose first British 
ozone patent was No. 17,426 of 1891) uses flat aluminium plates 
and points, and working with an alternating current of 3000 
volts is said to have olitained 1440 grains p(T e.h.p. hour. 
Yarnold's process, using corrugated glass plates coated on one 
side with gold or other metal leaf, is stated to have yielded as 
much as 2700 grains per e.h.p. hour. The ozone so prepared 
has numerous uses, as, for example, in bleacliing oils, waxes, 
fabrics, &c., sterilizing drinking-water, maturing wines, cleansing 
foul beer-casks, oxidizing oil, and in the manufacture of vanillin. 

For further information the following books, among others, may 
he consulted Haber, Crundriss dcr tethnisthen Elekirochomie 
^liinchen, i8y8) ; liorchers and M'Millaii, Electric Smelting and 
Refining (i..on<l()n, 1004) ; IL D. Peters, Principles of Copper Smelting 
(New Yorkj 1007) ; F. Peters, Angewandtc Elcktroclwniie^ vols. ii. 
and iii. (Leipzig, 1900) ; Gore, The Art of Electrolytic Separation of 
Metals (London, 1890) ; lilouiit, Practical Eleciro-Cftemistry (London, 
1906) ; G. L4mgh(?in, Vollstdndiges TJaiidhuch der galvanise hm 
Metatl^Niederschldge (Lxsipzig, 1*103), Eng. tran.s. by W. T. Brannt 
(1909) ; A. Watt, Electro- Plating and Hlectro-Hefining of Metals 
fixmdon, 1902) ; W. II. Wahl, Practical Guide to the Gold and Silver 
Electro plater^ &e. (Philadelphia, 1883) ; Wilson, Stereotv ffing and 
Klertrotyping (I^ndon) ; I.unge, Sulphuric Acid and Alkali, vol. iii. 
(I-omloh, i90<)). Also papers in various lechiiical periodicals. 
The industrial aspect is treated in a Carlsidc Report, Some Electro^ 
Chemical Centres (Manchester, 1908), by J. N. Prin^* (W. C, M.) 

ELECTROCUTION (an anomalous derivative from “ electro- 
execution syn. “ electrothanasia^’), the popular name, in- 
vented in America, for the infliction of the death penalty on 
criminals (sec Capital Punishment) by passing through the ixidy 
of the condemned a sufficient current of electricity to cause 
death. The method was first adopted by the state of New York, 
a law making this method obligatory having been passed and 
approved by the governor on the 4th of June 1888. The law 
provides that there shall be present, in addition to the warden, 
two physicians, twelve reputable citizens of full age, seven deputy 
sheriffs, and such ministers, jiriests or clergymen, not exceeding 
two, as the criminal may request. A post-mortem examination 
of the body of the convict is required, and the body, unless 
claimed by relatives, is interred in the prison cemetery with a 
.sufficient quantity of quicklime to consume it. The law became 
effective in New York on the ist of January 1889. The first 
criminal to be executed by electricity was William Kemmler, 
on the 6th of August 1890, at Auburn prison. The validity of 
the New York law had previously been attacked in regard to 
this case {Re Kemmler, 1889 ; 136 U.S. 436), as providing “ a 
cruel and unusual punishment ’’ and therefore being contrary 
to the Constitution ; but it was sustained in the state courts and 
finally in the Federal courts. By 1906 about one hundred and 
fifteen murderers had been successfully executed by electricity in 
New York state in Sing Sing, Auburn and Dannemora prisons. 
The method has also been adopted by the states of Ohio 
(1896), Massachusetts (1898), New Jersey (1906), and Virginia 
(1908). 

The apparatus consists of a stationary engine, an alternating 
dynamo capable of generating a current at a pressure of 2000 
volts, a “ death-chair ** with adjustable head-rest, binding 
straps and adjustable electrodes devised by E. F. Davis, the 
state dectrician of New York. The voltmeter, ammeter and 


switch-board controlling the current is located in the execution 
room ; the dynamo-room is communicated with by electric 
signals. Before each execution the entire apparatus is thoroughly 
tested. When everything is in readiness the criminal is brought 
in and .seats himself in the death-chair. His head, chest, arms 
and legs are secured by broad strajis ; one electrode thoroughly 
moistened with salt-solution is affixed to the head, and another lo 
the calf of one leg, both electrodes being moulded so as to secure 
good contact. The application of the current is usually as 
follows; the contact is made with a high voltage (1700-1800 
volts) for 5 to 7 seconds, reduced to 200 volts until a half-minute 
has elapsed ; raised to high voltage for 3 to 5 seconds, again re- 
duced to low voltage for 3 to 5 seconds, again reduced to a low 
voltage until one minute has elapsed, when it is again raised to 
the high voltage for a few seconds and the contact broken. The 
ammeter usually shows that from 7 to 10 amperes jiass through 
the criminal’s body. A second or even a third brief contact is 
sometimes made, partly as a precautionary measure, but rather 
the more completely to abolish reflexes in the dead body. Cal- 
culations have shown that by this method of execution from 7 to 
10 h.p. of energy are liberated in the criminal’s body. The 
time consumed by the strapping-in process is usually about 45 
seconds, and the first contact is made aliout 70 seconds after the 
criminal has entered the death-chamber. 

When properly jierformed the effect is painless and instan- 
taneous death. The mechanism of life, circulation and respira- 
tion cease with the first contact. Consciousness is blotted out 
instantly, and the prolonged apjilication of the current (insures 
permanent derangement of the vital functions beyond recovery. 
Occasionally the drying of the sponges through undue generation 
of heat causes desquamation or superficial blistering of the skin 
at the site of the electrodes. Post-mortem discoloration, or 
post-mortem lividity, often apj^ars during the first contact* 
The pupils of the eyes dilate instantly and remain dilated after 
death. 

The post-mortem examination of “electrocuted” criminals 
reveals a number of interesting phenomena, 'riie temperature 
of the body rises promptly after death to a very high point. 
At the site of the leg electrode a temperature of over 128'’ F. was 
registered within fifteen minutes in many cases. After the removal 
of the brain the temperature recorded in the spinal canal was 
often over 120° F. The development of this high temperature' is 
to be regarded as resulting from the active metabolism of tissues 
not (somatically) dead within a body where all vital mechanisms 
have been abolished, there being no circulation to carry off the 
generated heat. The heart, at first flaccid when expijsed soon 
after death, gradually contracts and assumes a letanized con- 
dition ; it empties itself of all blood and takes the form of a heart 
in systole. The lungs are usually devoid of blood and weigh 
only 7 or 8 ounces (avoird.) each. The blood is profoundly 
altered biochemically ; it is of a very dark colour and it rarely 
coagulates. (E. A. S.*) 

ELECTROKINETICS, that part of electrical science which is 
concerned with the properties of electric currents. 

Classification of Electric Currents. — Electric currents are 
cla.ssified into (a) conduction currents, {b) convection currents, 
(r) displacement or dielectric currents. In tlie case of coikIuc- 
tion currents electricity flows or moves through a stationary 
material body called the conductor. In convection currents 
electricity is carried from place to place with and on moving 
material bodies or particles. In dielectric currents there is no 
continued movement of electricity, but merely a limited displace- 
ment through or in the mass of an insulator or dielectric. The 
path in which an electric current exists is called an electric 
circuit, and may consist wholly of a conducting body, or partly 
of a conductor and insulator or dielectric, or wholly of a dielectric. 
In cases in which the three classes of currents are present together 
the true current is the sum of each separately. In the case of 
conduction currents the circuit consists of a conductor immersed 
in a non-conductor, and may take the form of a thin wire or 
cylinder, a sheet, surface or solid. Electric conduction currents 
may take place in space of one, two or three dimensions, but for 
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the most part the circuits wt* have to consider consist of thin 
cylindrical wires or tubes of conducting material surrounded 
with an insulator ; hence the case which generally presents itself 
is that of electric flow in spare of one dimension* Self-closed 
electric currents taking place in a sheet of conductor arc called 

eddy currents.” 

Although in ordinary language the current is said to flow in 
the conductor, yet according to modern views the real pathway 
of the energy transmitted is the surrounding dielectric* and the 
so-called conductor or wini merely guides the transmission of 
energy in a certain direction. The presence of an electric 
current is recognized by thn^e cjualities or powers: (i) by the 
production of a magnetic held, (2) in the case of conduction 
currents, by the production of heat in the conductc^r. and i^ 
the conductor is an electrolyte and the current unidirectional, 
by the occurrence of chemical decomposition in it. An electric' 
current may also b<^ regarded as the result of a movement of 
elec'triciU' across each section of the circuit, and is then measured 
by the quantity conveyed per unit of lime. Hence if dq is the 
(juantity of electricity which flows across any section of the 
conductor in the element of time dt, tlic current i-dq/dt. 

Electric currents may be also classified as constant or variable 
and as unidirectional or “ direct,-’ that is flowing always in the 
same direction, or ” alternating,” that is reversing their direc'lion 
at regular intervals. In the last case the variation of current 
may follow any particular law. It is called a “ pericKlit' current ” 
if the cycle of current values is repeated during a certain time 
called the periodic time, during which the. current reaches a 
certain maximum value, first in one direction and then in the 
opposite, and in the intervals between has a zero vnlu(‘ at certain 
instants. The frequency of the periodic' current is the number 
of p(*riods or cycles in one second, and alternating cnirrcnts an* 
described as low frecjiiency or high frecjuency, in the* latter case 
having some thousands of periods per second. A periodic current 
may be represented either by a wave diagram, or by a polar 
diagram.^ In the first case wc* take a straight line to represent 
the uniform flow of time, and at small equidistant intervals 
set up perpendiculars above (»r below the time axis, representing 
to scale the current at that instant in one direction or the other ; 
the extremities of these ordinates then define a wavy curve 
which is called the wave form of the current (fig. i ). It is obvious 
that this curve can only be a single valued (’iirve. In one par- 
ticular and important case tlie form t)f the current curve is a 
simple harmonic curve or simple sine curve. If T repre.sents 
the periodic time in which the (’ycle of current values takes 
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place, whilst n is the frequency or number of periods {>er second 
and p stands for 2mj, aiid i is the value of the current at any 
instant /, and I its maximum value, then in this case we have 
t - 1 sin pL Such a current is called a ” sine current ” or simple 
periodic current. 

In a polar diagram (fig. 2) a numl)er of radial lines are drawn 
from a point at small equiangular intervals, and on these lines 
are set off lengths proportional to the current value of a periodic 
current at corresponding inten'als during one complete period 
represented by four right angles. The extremities of these 
radii delineate a polar curve. The polar form of a simple sine 
current is obviously a circle drawn through the origin. As a 
consequence of Fourier’s theorem it follows that periodic 
curve having any wave form ciin be imitated by the super- 

1 Sec J. A. Fleming, The AUetnaU Current Transformer, vol. i. 

p. 519. 


position of simple sine currents differing in maximum value and 
in phase. 

Definiiiopisal I - nit Electric CnrrcnL-^ ln elcctrokinetic investiga- 
tions we are most commonly limited to the cases of unidirectional 
continuous and constant rurrents (C.(’. or l>.t'.), or of simple 
periodic rurrents, or alternating ('urrents of sine form (A.C). 
A ('(mtinuous eloc'tric current is measured cither by the nnignetio 
effect it produces at s(mu! point outside its circuit, or by the 
amount of ele('trochcmical di'composition it can perform in a 
given time on .selec'tcd standard electrolyte'. J.imiting our 
consideration to the rase of linear currents or currents flowing 
in thin cylindrical wires, a defiriilion may be given in the first 
place of the unit electric curnmt in the ccutiinetre, gramme, 
second ((Mi.S.) of elcctromi^netir measurement (see Hnits, 
PiivsK Ai.). H. Oersted discovered in iS.'Jo that a straight 
wire conveying an electric current is surroundc'd by a magnetic 
field the lifics of which arc .self-closed lines embracing the eie<’tric 
I circuit (sec Electricity and I^lectromac.nf/hsm). Hie unit 
current in the ('lectromagnetie system of measurement is defined 
as the current which, flowing in a thin wire bent into tlie form 
of a cin’le of one centimetre in radius, creates a magnetic field 
having a strength of 27 r units at the c('ntre of the cin'le, and 
therefore would exert a meclianieal ff)rce of 27r dynes on a unit 
niiignctic pole placed at. that point, (.see Magmotism). Since 
the length of the rircumh'renrc the circle of unit radius is 
lit units, this is c(|uivaient to slating that the unit current on 
the electromagnetic C.( 5 .S. system is a current such that unit 
length acts on unit nuignetic pole with a tmit force at a unit 
of distance. Another definition, called the electrostatic unit 
of current, is as follows ; Let any ronducLor Ihj charged with 
electricity and discluirged through a thi?» wire at such a rate 
tlvit one electrostatic unit of fjuantity (see Ki.E( rkosTATic’s) 
flows past any section of the wire in one unit of time, 'Phe 
electromagiu'lic unit of current defined as above is ^ x 10'" times 
larger than the I'let'trostatic unit. 

In the selection of a practical unit of ('urrent it was considerefl 
that the electromagnetii’ unit was loo large for most purp»)ses, 
whilst the electrostatic unit was too small ; hen('e a practical 
unit of current called i ampere was selected, intended originally 
to be t/io of the absolute ek^ctromagnetic (!.(). S. unit of current 
as above defined. The practical unit of current, called the 
international ampere, is, however, legally defined at the present 
time as the ronlinuous unidirectional current which when 
flowing through a neutral solution of silver nitrate deposits in 
one second on the rjathode or negative f>ole o*ooi 1 18 of a gramme 
of silver. There is reason to believe that the international unit 
is smaller by aliout one part in a thousand, or perhaps by one 
part in 800, than the theoretical ampere definfjd as i/io part of 
the absolute electromagnetic unit. A periodic or alternating 
current is said to have a value of 1 ampere if when passed through 
a fine wire it produces in the same time the same h(;at its a 
unidirectional continuous current of i ampcTc as aU;vc electro- 
chemically defined. In the case of a simple [)eriodic alternating 
current having a simple sine wave form, the maximum value 
is equal to lliat of the equiheating continuous current multiplied 
by J2, This equiheating continuous currtmt is called the effective 
or root-mean-square (R.M.S.) value of the alternating one. 

Resistance . — A current flows in a circuit in virtue of an electro- 
motive force (iC.M.F.), and the ngmericul relation between the 
current and E.M.F, is determined by three qualities of the 
circuit called respectively, its resistance (R), inductance f L)> 
capacity (C). If we limit our c/jnsi deration to the case of con- 
tinuous unidirectional conduction currents, then tfjo relation 
between current and E.M.F. is defined by Ohm’.s law, which states 
that the numerical value of the currc?it is obtained as the (juotient 
of the electromotiv'e ff)rce by a certain constant of the circuit 
called its re.sistance, which is a function of the geometrierd form 
of the circuit, of its nature, i.e. material, arai of its temperature, 
but is independent of the electromotive force or current, i'he 
resistance (R) is measured in units called ohms and the electro- 
motive force in volts (V) ; hence for a continuous current the 
value of the current in amperes (A^ is obtained as the quotient 
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of the electromotive force acting in the circuit reckoned in volts I elements are at the same distance from the centre. In the same 


by the resistance in ohms, or A- V/R, Ohm established his law 
by a course of reasoning which was similar to that on which 
J. 15. J. Fourier based his investigations on the uniform motion 
of heat in a conductor. As a matter of fact, however, Ohm’s 
law merely states the direct proportionality of steady current 
to steady electromotive force in a circuit, and asserts that this 
ratio is goxTrned i\v the numerical value of a quality of the con- 
ductor, called its resistance, which is independent of the current, 
provided that a correction is made for the change of temperature 
produced by the current. Our belief, however, in its universality 
and accuracy rests upon the close agreement between deductions 
made from it and observational results, and although it is not 
derivable from any more fundamental principle, it is yet one of 
the most certainly ascertained laws of electrokinetics. 

Ohm’s law not only applies to the circuit as a whole but to any 
part of it, and provided the part selected does not contain a 
source of electromotive force it may be expressed as follows : — 
The difference of potential (P.D.) between any two points of a 
circuit including a resistance R, but not including any source of 
(?lcctromotivc force, is proportional to the product of the re- 
sistance and the current i in the element, provided the conductor 
remains at the same temperature and the current is constant and 
unidirectional. If the current is varying we have, however, to take 
into account the electromotive force (E.M.F.^ produced by this 
variation, and the product R« is then equal to the difference 
between the observed IM). and induced E.M.F. 

W’e may otherwise define the resistance of a circuit by saying 
that it is that physical quality of it in virtue of whi(!h energy is 
dissipated as heat in the circuit when a current flows through it. 
The power communicated to any electric circuit when a current 
/ is created in it by a continuous unidirectional electromotive 
force F. is equal to F/, and the enorg}’ dissipated as heat in that 
circuit by tlie comluctor in a small interval of time di is measured 
by VJdt. Sinai by Ohm’s law E=Rf, where R is the resistance 
of the circuit, it follows that the energy dissipated as heat per 
unit of time in any circuit is numerically rej)resented by R?-, and 
therefore the resistance is measured by the heat pnxluced per 
unit of current, i)rovided the current is un\'arying. 

Inductance , — As soon as we turn our attention, however, to 
alternating or periodic currents wc find oursclvescompclled to take 
into account another cjuality of the circuit, called its “ inductance.” 
This may be defined as that quality in virtue of which energy is 
stored up in connexion with the circuit in a magnetic form. 
It can be experimentally shown that a current cannot be created 
instantaneously in a circuit by any finite electromotive force, 
and that wlxm once created it cannot be annihilated instantane- 
ously. The circuit possesses a quality analogous to the inertia 
of matter. If a current i is flowing in a circuit at any moment, 
the energy slorc'd up in connexion with the circuit is measured 
by iLr, where L, the inductance of the circuit, is related to the 
current in the same manner as the quantity called the mass of 
a body is related to its velocity in the expression for the ordinarv^ 
kintJtic cnergN', viz. AMz;-. The rate at which tliis conserved 
energy varies with the current is called the “ clcctrokinetic 
momentum ” of this circuit ( = L7). Physically interpreted this 
quantity signifies the number of lines of magnetic flux due to 
the current itself which arc self-linked with its own circuit. 

Magnetic Force and Electric Currents , — In the case of every 
circuit conveying a current there is a certain magnetic force (see 
Magnetism) at external points which can in some instances be 
calculated. Laplace proved that the magnetic force due to an 
element of length (fS of a circuit conveying a current 1 at a point 
P at a distance r from the element is expressed by I<fSsin 
where 6 is the angle between the direction of the current element 
and that drawn between the element and the point. This force 
is in a direction perpendicular to the radius vector and to the 
plane containing it and the element of current. Hence the 
determination of the magnetic force due to any circuit is reduced 
to a summation of the effects due to all the elements of length. 
For instance, the magnetic force at the centre of a circular 
circuit of radius r carrying a steady current I is STrl/r, since all 


manner, if we take a point in a line at right angles to the plane 
of the circle through its centre and at a distance d, the magnetic 
force along this line is expressed by 27rr-I/(y--i-^^)3. Another 
important case is that of an infinitely long straignt current. 
By summing up the magnetic force due to each element at 
any point P outside the continuous straight current 1, and at a 
distance d from it, we can show that it is equal to 2l/^, or is 
inversely proportional to the distance of the point from the wire. 
In the above formula the current 1 is measured in absolute 
electromagnetic units. If we reckon the current in amperes A, 
then 1 — A/io. 

It is possible to make use of this last formula, coupled with an 
experimental fact, to prove that tlie magnetic force due to an 
element of current varies inversely as the square of the distance. 
If a flat circular disk is suspended so as to be free to rotate round 
a straight current which passes through its centre, and two 
bar magnets are placed on it with their axes in line with the 
current, it is found that the disk has no tendency to rotate round 
the current. This proves that the force on each magnetic polt' 
is inversely as its distance from the current. But it can be shown 
that this law of action of the whole infinitely long straight current 
is tt mathematical consequence of the fact that each element of 
the current exerts a magnetic force which vari(‘s inversely as 
the square of the distance. If the current flows N times round 
the circuit instead of once, we have to insert MA/io in place of 
i in all the above formulae. The cjuantity NA is called the 
“ ampere-turns ” on the circuit, and it is seen that the magnetic 
field at anj^ j)oint outside a circuit is proportional to the ampere- 
turns on It and to a function of its geometrical form and the 
distan(‘e of the point. 

There is therefore a distribution of magnetic force in the field 
of every current-carrying conductor which can be delineated b>’ 
lines of magnetic force and rendered visible to the eye by iron 
filings (sec Magnktjsm). If a copper wire is passed vertically 
through a hole in a card on which iron filings are sprinkled, and 
a strong electric current is sent through the circuit, the filings 
arrange themseUcs in concentric circular lines making visible 
the paths of the lines of magnetic force (fig. 3). In the same 
manner, by passing 1 circular wire through a card and sending 
a strong current through the wire we can employ iron filings to 
delineate for us the form of the lines of magnetic force (fig. 4). 



Fig. 3. Fig. 4, 


In all cases a magnetic pole of strength M, placed in the field of an 
electric current, is urged along the lines of force with a mechanical 
force equal to Mil, where H is the magnetic force. If then we 
carry a unit magnetic pole against the direction in which it would 
naturally move wc do work. The lines of magnetic force em- 
bracing a cun’ent-carrying conductor are always loops or endless 
lines. 

The work done in canyHng a unit magnetic pole once round a 
circuit conveying a current is called the line integral of magnetic 
force " along that ])ath. If, for instance, we carr>^ a unit pole in a 
circular path of radius r once round an infinitely long straight 
filamentary current I, the line integral is 4»rl. It is easy to prove 
that this is a general law, and that if we have any currents flowing 
in a conductor the line integral of magnetic force taken once round 
a path linked with the current circuit is 4Tr times the total current 
flowing through the circuit. Let us apply this to the case of an 
endless solenoid. If a copper wire insulated or covered with cotton 
or silk is twisted round a thin rod so as to make a clo.se spiral, this 
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forms a " solenoid,’* and if the solenoid is l>ent rounti so that its two 
ends come together we have an endless solenoid. Consider such a 
solenoid of tnean length / and X liims of wire. If it is made endless, 
the magnetic force H is the same everywhere along the central axis 
and the lino integral along the axis is H/. ll the current is denoted 
by 1 , then NI is the total current, and accordingly 4irN 1 = H/, or 
ll=4?rNI//. For a thin eiuUes.s solenoid the axial magnetic force is 
therefore 47r liiiu's the eurrent-turiis per unit of length. This holds 
good also for a long straight .solenoid provided its length is large 
compared with its diamett*r. It can Ix^ showm that if in.sulated wire 
is wound round a sphere, the turns l>eing all parallel to lines of 
latitude, the magnetic force in the interior is constant and the lines 
of lorct' thorefon? parallel. The magnetic force at a point outside a 
conductor conveying a current can by various means be measured 
or compared with some other standard magnetic forces, and it 
becomes then a means of measuring the current. In.stninients called 
galvanometers and ammeters for the mo.st part ojierate on this 
principle. 

Thrnnal Effects oj Currvuts. — J. P, Joule provcjtl that the b(‘at 
produced by a ('onstant nirront in a given lime in a wire ha\ ing 
a constant resistance is proportional to the S(juare t)f the strength 
of the current. This is known as Joule’s law, and it follows, 
as already .shown, as an immediate consequence of Ohm's law 
and the f:irt that t he power di.ssipated electrically in a conductor, 
when an electromotive force E is applied to its extremities, 
prodiK'ing thereby a rnrrent T in it, is e(|nal t(j Kl. 

If the current is alternating or periodic, the heat produoMl in 
anytime T is obtained by taUiiig the sum at equidistant intervals i>f 
tinn^ of all the vahuis of llie (piaiititu’s H/V//, when* dt represent*; a 
.smail int(*rval of time and i is tin? current at that, instant, ‘ilic 

quantity T ‘^ i-rf/ is called the mean-square- value of tin* v.ariable 

current, i being the instantaneous value of the ctirr<*nt, tlnit i.;, its 
value at a tiarticular instant or during a very small int»*rval of time 
di. The s<]uarc root of the al»ovc quantity, or 

is called the root*mean-.sqnan‘-value, or the effective value of the 
curnmt, and is denoted by llic letters R.M.S, 

Currents have equal heat-produring power in conductors of 
identical resistance when they have the same R.M.S. values. 
Hence periodic or alternating currents can be measured a.s regards 
their R.M.S. value by ascertaining the continuous current which 
produces in the same time the same heat in the same conductor 
as the periodic current considered. Current measuring instru- 
ments depending on this fact, called hot-wire ammeters, are 
in common use, especially for measuring alternating currents. 
The maximum value of the periodic current can only be detcT- 
mined from the R.M.S. value when we know the w’avc form of 
the current, I'he thermal effects of electric curren ts in conductors 
are dependent upon the production of a state of ecjuilibriiim 
between the heat produced electrically in the wire and the 
causes operative in removing it. If an ordinary round wire is 
heated by a current it loses heat, (1) by radiation, (2) by air 
convection or cooling, and (3) by conduction of heat out of the 
ends of the wire. Generally speaking, the greater part of the 
heat removal is effected by radiation and convection. 

If a round sectioned mtitallic wire of uniform diameter d and 
length I made of a material of resistivity p has a current of \ amperes 
passed through it, the heat in watts produced in any time t .seconds 
IS represented by th<i value of 4.\‘'*p///io”T<f‘^, when? d and I mu.st Iw 
measured in centimetres and p in absolute C.Ci.S. electromagnetic 
units. The factor 10^ enters because? one? ohm is jo*' a!>solute electro- 
magnetic e.G.S. units (see Units, IMiysical). If the wire has an 
emis.sivity by which is meant that e units of heat reckoned in 
joules or watt-^conds are radiated per second from unit of surface, 
then the power removed by radiation in the time t is exj)rt*sse?d 
by vdUt. Hence when thermal equilibrium is established we have 
^K-pltlic^wd^ = irdUt^ or .\*= If the diameter of llic 

wire is reckoned in mils (i mil= -ooi in.), and if we take e to have 
a value 0*1, an emissivily which will generally bring the wire to 
about 60® C., we can put the above formula in the following forms 
for circular sectioned copper, iron or platinoid wires, viz. 

A = sldEj^^ for copper wires 

A = s^dP/4000 for iron wires 

A s'dy^ooo for platinoid wires. 

These expressions give the ampere value of the current which 
will bring bare, straight or loosely coiled wires of d mils in diameter 
to about 60" C. when the steady state of temperature is reached. 


Thus, for instanci', a bare straight copper wire 50 mils in diameter 
(- 0*03 in.) will be brought to a steady temperature of about C. 
if a current of \ '50“/ 500 - ^ 250 10 ampi ivs (nearly) is passv*d 

through it, whilst a current of ^ 25 3 amperes would bring a 

platinoid wire to about the same temperature. 

A wire has thcrcibre u irrtain safe current -(‘arr\ ing capacity 
which Is determined l)y its spcc’ific resislatuv and entissivity, 
the latter being fixed hy its form, surface and surrountlings. 
'fhe emissivily incrt?ases with the temperature, else no state of 
ihernial e(|uiiibriuni could bt? reached. It lias been foiiiul 
experimentally that whilst f(^r fairly tliiek wires from S to ()o 
mils in diameter the .safe ctirrent varies approximately as the 
!*5lh power of the diameler, for fine wires of i to 3 mils it varies 
more nearly as tin* (Hamclcr. 

Action of one Cnrrvnt on Another,— The in\ estigations(^f Ampere 
in connexion with electric currents are of fundamental inqiortance 
in clcctrokin(‘tics. Starting from the discovery (»f Oersted, 
AmptVe made knowm the corrf lalivt‘ fact that not only is there 
;i mc?cha!ucal action between :i current and a magn(‘t, luit that 
tw'o eemflurtors conveying (‘lei’trii? currents i‘xcrt m<‘<-hanical 
forces on each other. Ampi^re devised ing(‘nious methods of 
making one portion of a circuit movable .so ihul he miglit observe 
effects of attraction or repulsion between this eireuit and .some 
other fixed current. He employed for this iHirjiose an astatic 
circuit R, consisting of a wire bent into a double rectangle 
round which a current flowed first in one and (hen in the ojqiosilc 
direction (fig. 5). In 
tlii.s way the circuit 
was removed from 
the action of the 
earth’s magnet ie 
fii'ld, anfl yet one 
jiortion of it roulcl 
be submitted to the 
action of any oIIkt 
circuit C. Tlic 
astatic circuit was 
pivoted by suspend- 
ing it in mercury 
cups />, one of 
which wa.s in ck'C'- 
trical connexion 
w'ith the tubular support A, and the other with a. strong insu- 
lated wire passing up it. 

Ampi^re devised certain rrucial experiments, and the theory 
deduced from tfiem is based upon four facts ami one assumfition.^ 
He .showed (1) that wire conveying a current bent buck on itself 
produced no action upon a proximate jiorlion of a movable 
astatic circuit ; (2) that if the return wire was lK?nt zig-zag hut 
close to the outgoing straight wire the circuit produc(?(l no a* lion 
on the movable one, sliowing that the effect of an element of the 
circuit was proportional to its jirojected )(‘ngth ; (3) that a clrj.sed 
circuit cannot cause motion in an element of anrither cinniit free 
to move in the direction of its length ; and (.]) that the action 
of two circuits on one and the same movable circuit was null if 
one of the two fixed circuits was n times greater than the. other 
hut n times further removed from the movable circuit. From 
this last experiment by an ingenious line of reasoning he proved 
that the action of an clement of current on another element of 
current varies invers(?ly as a S(juare of their distance. 'I’he.se 
experiments enabled him to construct a mathematical expression 
of the law of action between two elements of conductors conveying 
currents. They also cnalded him to prove that an element of 
current may be resolved like a force into components in different 
directions, also that the force produced by any elemtmt of the 
circuit on an element of any other circuit was perpendicular 
to the line joining the elements and inversely as the square of 
their distance. Also he showed that this force was an attraction 
if the currents in the elements were in the same direction, but 
a repulsion if they were in op|KJsite dir(;ctions. From these 
experiments and deductions from them he built up a complete 
formula for the action of one c?lcmc?nt of a current of length 
* See Maxwell, Electricity and Magneiismt vol. ii. chap. ii. 
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of one conductor conveying a current I upon another element 
dS' of another circuit conveying another current V the elements 
being at a distance apart equal to r. 

If 0 and 0' are the angles the elements make with the line joining 
them, and 0 the angle they make with one anolhcr, then Ampere’s 
expression for the meclianicai force / the elements exert on one 
anothe;' ii 

/- 2ir>'‘'‘{COS0 {} cos^cos^'JrfSrfS'. 

This law, together with that of T.aplacc already mentioned, vi*. that 
the magnetic force dut? to an tdeincnt of length of a current I at a 
distance r, the element making an angle 0 with the radius vector o is 
l^SsinfVr'''j constitute the lundamental laws of clcctroldnetics. 

Ampere applied these with great mathematical skill to elucidate 
the nKJchanical actions of currents on each other, and experi* 
mentally confirmed ilie following deductions ; (1) Currents in 
parallel circuits flowing in the same direction attract each 
other, but if in of)posite directions repel each other. (2) Cur- 
rents in wires meeting at an angle attract each other more into 
parallelism if botli flow cither to or from the angle, l)ut repel 
each other more widely aj)art if they are in opposite directions. 
(3) A current in a small circular conductor exerts a magnetic- 
force in its centre perpen<]icular to its plane and is in all respects 
equivalent to a magnetic shell or a thin (drcular disk of steel 
so magnetized that one face is a north {>olc and the other a south 
pole, the product of tlie area of the circuit and the current flowing 
in it determining the magnetic moment of the element. (4) A 
closely wound spiral current is equivalent as regards externa) 
magnetic force to a polar magnet, such a circuit being called a 
finite solenoid. (5) Two finite solenoid circuits act on each other 
like two polar magnets, exliibiting actions of attraction or 
repulsion between their ends. 

Ampere’s theory was wholly built up on the assumption of 
action at a distance bc^tween elements of conductors conveying 
tlie electric currents. Faraday’s researches and the discovery 
of the? fa('t that the insulating medium is the real seat of the 
Ofierations n(?(?tjssi tales a change in the point of view from which 
we r(?gar(l the facts discovered by Ampere. Maxwell showed 
tlial in any field of magnetic force there is a tension along the 
lines of force and a jircssure at right angles to them ; in oilier 
words, lines of magnetic force are like stretched elastic threads 
which tend to contract.^ If, therefore, two conductors lie parallel 
and have currents in them in the same direction they are im- 
pressed by a certain number of lines of magnetic force which 
pass round the two conductors, and it is the tendency of these 
to contract which draws the circuits together. If, however, the 
currents are in opposite directions then the lateral pressure of the 
similarl)' contracted lines of force between them pushes tlie 
condu<?tors apart. Practical application of Ampere’s discoveries 
was made by VV. E. Welxjr in inventing tlie electrodynamometer, 
and later I^ord Kelvin devised ampere balances for the measure- 
ment of electric currents based on the attraction between coils 
conveying electric currents. 

Induction of Electric Currents » — Faraday - in 1831 made the 
important discovery of the induction of electric currents (see 
Electricity). If two conductors arc placed parallel to each 
other, and a current in one of them, called the primary^, started 
or stopped or changed in strength, every such alteration causes 
a transitory current to appear in tlie other circuit, called the 
secondary. This is due to the fact that as the primary current 
increases or decreases, its own embracing magnetic field alters, 
and lines of magnetic force are added to or subtracted from its 
fields. These lines do not appear instantly in their place at a 
distance, but arc propagated out from the wire with a velocity 
equal to that of light ; hence in their outward progress they 
cut through the secondary circuit, just us ripples made on tlie 
surface of water in a lake by throwing a stone on to it expand 
and cut through a stick held vertically in the water at a distance 
from the place of origin of tlie ripples. Fiiraday confirmed this 
view of tlie phenomena by proving that tlie mere motion of a 
wire transversely to the lines of magnetic force of a permanent 
magnet gave rise to an induced electromotive force in the w’ire. 

1 See Maxwell, Klectricity and Magnetism, vol. ii. 642. 

^ Experimental Researches ^ vol. i. ser. i. 


He embraced all the facts in the single statement that if there 
be any circuit which by movement in a magnetic field, or by the 
creation or change in magnetic fields round it, experiences a 
cliaage in the number of lines of force linked with it, then an 
electromotive force is set up in that circuit which is proportional 
at any instant to the rate at which the total magnetic flux linked 
with it is changing, licnee if Z represents the total number of 
lines of magnetic force linked with a circuit of N turns, then 
- N(rfZ/fl?/) represents the electromotive force set up in that 
circuit, llie operation of the induction coil {q.v.) and the 
transformer {q.v.) are based on this discovery. Faraday also 
found that if a copper disk A (fig. 0) is rotated between the poles 



of a magnet NO so that the disk moves with its plane perpendi- 
cular to the lines of magnetic force of the field, it has created in 
it an electromotive force directed from the centre to the edge 
or vice versa. The action of the dynamo {qjvi) depends on 
similar processes, viz. the cutting of the lines of magnetic force 
of a constant fiekl produced by certain magnets by certain moving 
('onductors called armature bars or coils in which an electro- 
motive? force is thcrcl)y created. 

In 1834 H. 1 ', E. Lciiz enunciated a law which connects together 
the mechanical actions between electric circuits discovered by 
Ampdre and the induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday. 
It is as follows : li a constant current flows in a primary circuit J*, 
and if by motion of P a secondary current is createef in a neighbouring 
circuit S, tire direction of the secondary current will be such as to 
oppose? the relative motion of the circuits. Starting from this, F. E. 
Iseumann founded a mathematical theory of induced currents, 
discovering a quantity M, called the *' potential of one circuit on 
another/’ or generally their “ coefficient of mutual inductance.” 
Mathematically M is obtained by taking the sum ol all such quantities 
JVM y/^fS^^S'co8 0/r, where dS and dS' are the elements of length of the 
two circuits, r is their distance, and 0 is the tuiglc wliich tliey make 
with one another ; the summation or mtegration must be extended 
over every pOvSsible pair of (*lements. If we take pairs of elements in 
the same circuit, then Neumann's formula gives us the coeliicicnt 
of self-induction of the circuit or the jiotential of the circuit on itself. 
For the results of such calculations on various forms of circuit the 
reader must be referred to siiecial treatises, 

H. von Helmholtz, and later on Lord Kelvin, showed that the 
facts of induction of electric currents discovered by Faraday could 
have been predicted from the electro<lynamic actions discovered by 
Ampere assuming the }}rinciple of tlie conservation of energy. 
Helmholtz takes the cskse of a circuit of resistance R in wliich acts 
an electromotive force due to a battery or thermopile. Let a magnet 
be in the neighbourhood, and the potential of the magnet on the 
circuit be V, so that If a current I existed in the circuit the work done 
on the magnet in the time dt is l[d\ldt)dt. The source of electro- 
motive force supplies in the time dt work equal to "Eldt, and according 
to Joule's law energy i.s dissipated equal to 'RlMt, Hence, by the 
conseiA’ation of energy, 

If then E = 0 , we have 1= ^{d\ldt)fR, or there will lx? a current 
due to an induced electromotive force expressed by - dWJdt, Hence 
if the magnet moves, it will create a current in the wire provided 
that such motion chajiges the potential of the magnet with respect 
to the circuit. This is the effect discovered by Faraday.® 

Oscillatory Currents.-- In considering the motion of electricity 
in conductors we find interesting phenomena connected with the 
discharge of a condenser or Leyden jar {q.v.). This problem was 
first mathematically treated by Lord Kelvin in 1853 {Ehih Mag., 
1853, 5 > P* 

If a conductor of capacity C has its terminals connected by a wire 
of resistance R and inductance L, it becomes important to consider 

» See Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, vol. ii. § 54^1 P* 178* 
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the subsequent motion of clcctricitv in the >vin\ If Q is the quantity 
of electricity in the condenser initially, and q that at any time t 
after completing the circuit, then the energy stored up in the con- 
denser at that instant is C, and the energy associated with the 
circuit is U^(dq!dty\ and the rate of dissipation of energy* by resistance 
is lR.{dq dty^, since dq dt^i is the discharge current. Hence we can 
construct an equation of energy which expresses the fact that at 
any instant the power given out by the condenser is partly stored 
in llie circuit and partly dissipated as heat in it. Mathematically 
this is expressed as follows : - 




d'-q K dq i 


The above equation has tw'O solutions according as R®/4L® is greatt»r 
or l(‘.ss than i/IX'. In the first case the current i in the circuit can 
be expre.ssed by the equation 




where o - R/2L, (i \ '[q' Q of q when / -o, 

and e is the bast? of Najiierian logarithms ; and in tlit? second case 
by the ctpiation 


P 


whtue a=-R/2l., and / 9 - 

The.sc expressions show that in the first case the discharge current 
of the jar is always in th(* same direction and i.s a transient uni- 
directitinal currt?nt. In tin? second ctise, however, tht? current is an 
oscillatory current gradually decreasing in amplitude, the frequency 
w of the oscillation iieing givt?n by the expression 



1 . 


In those cases in which tlio resistance of the discharge circuit is 
very small, the expre.ssion for the fretfucncy n and for the time 
period of oscillation li take the simple forms n^il2ir or 
T= l/» = 27 r^'LC. 


Tin? above investigation shows that if wc construct a circuit 
con.sisting of a condenser and inductance placed in series with 
one anotiier, such circuit has a natural electrical time period of 
its own in which the electrical charge in it oscillates if disturbed. 
It may therefore be compared with a j)endulum of any kind 
which when di.splaccd oscillates with a time period depending 
on its inertia and on its restoring force. 

The study of these electrical oscillations received a great 
impetus after H. R, Hertz showed that when taking place in 
electric circuits of a certain kind they create electromagnetic 
waves (see Electric Waves) in the dielectric surrounding the 
oscillator, and an additional interest was given to them by their 
application to telegraphy. If a Leyden jar and a circuit of low 
resistance but some inductance in series with it are connected 
across the secondary .spark gap of an induction coil, then when 
the coil is set in action we have a series of bright noisy sparks, 
each of which consists of a train of oscillatory dec trie discharges 
from the jar. The condenser becomes charged as the secondary 
electromotive force of the coil is created at each break of the 
primary current, and when the potential difference of the 
condenser coatings reaches a certain value determined by the 
spark-ball distance a discharge happens. This discharge, how- 
ever, is not a single movement of electricity in one direction but 
an oscillatory motion with gradually decreasing amplitude. 
If the oscillatory spark is photographed on a revolving plate or 
a rapidly moving film, we ha^’'e evidence in the photograph that 
such a .spark consists of numerous intermittent sparks gradually 
becoming feebler. As the coil continues to operate, the.se train.s 
of electric discharges take place at re^ar intervds. We can 
cause a train of electric oscillations in one circuit to induce 
similar oscillations in a neighbouring circuit, and thus construct 
an oscillation transformer or high frequency induction coil. 

AUmiaiing Currents . — The study of alternating currents of 
electricity began to attract great attention towards the end of 
the 19th centur}' by reason of their application in electrotcchnics 


and especially to tlie transmission of |X)wer. A circuit in which 
a simple periodic iJternating current flows is called a single phase 
circuit. The important difference between sucli n form of current 
flow and steady current flow arises from tlic fact that if tlie circuit 
has inductance then the periodic electric current in it is not in 
step with the terminal potential difference or elvcironu)ti\ t‘ fon'o 
acting in the circuit, but the current lags behind the elet'lro- 
motive force by a certain fraction of the periodic* time ealU’d the 
“ phase difference,*’ If two alternating currents ImN'ing a fixed 
difference in phase flow in two connected separate but rcluled 
circuits, the two are called a two-phase current. If three or more 
single-pluuse currents presen ing a fixcnl tlilTerenee of phase flow 
in various parts of a connected circuit, the wlu)le taken together 
is railed a polyphase current. Since an electric ('.iirrent is a 
vector quantity, that is, lias dirt'clion as wi‘ll as magnitude, 
it can most conveniently be represented by a line denoting its 
maximum value, and if the alternating current is a simple 
periodic current then the roc)t-menn-.s(|uare or «‘fT(‘ctive value 
of the current is obtained by diN’iding the niaxiinum value by 
1J2. Accordingly when we have an elcctrie circuit or circuits 
in which th(‘re arc simple pericxlic currents we can draw a vector 
diagram, the lines of which represent the relative magnitudes and 
pliasc differences of these currents. 

A vector can most conveniently lx* re]>n?senttHl by a symbol such 
as a \ ih, where u sLamls lor any lengtli oi n units tneasured horizon- 
tally and Ij ior a lengtli /> units measured vertically, and the symbol 1 
is a si^n of perpendicularity, and itjuivalent aiialylically ' to 1. 
Accordingly if E re])resents the periodic eleclruiuotive (orce (maxi 
rnuni value) actiui|; in a circuit of resistance R and induetanee I. and 
freijuency w, and if the current considt‘red as a vector is repn'.senled 
by I, it is i;a.sy to .show that a vector equation cxisUs between these 
quantities as follows : — 

1:- HI -I i2nflU. 

Since the absolute magnitude of a vt?ctor</ i d/ is f/*}, it follows 

that con.sidering merely magnitudes of turriMil and electromotive 
Jorce and denoting them by symbols (E) ( 1 ), w'e have tlie following 
ecpialion cunneeling (1) ami (!•*) : 

(1) (E.)/^'u« I 

where P stands for 2wn. If the above eijualion is compared with tlie 
syndxjlic expression of Ohm’s law, it will be seen that the f|uaiitily 
+//-]>') takes the ]>lace of ri^sistauce R in the expri'ssion oi 
Ohm. This cpiantity v^(R' + is c-aUed the " impedani e, ” oi the 
alternating circuit. The quantity /)L is willed the “ ri*actanee " ol 
the alternating circuit, and it is therefore obvious that tin? current 
in .such a circuit lag.s behind tlie electromotive force by an angle, 
called the angle of lag, tin* tang(?nt of whicli is pL/H. 

Currents in Nnlwttrks of Omdmtttrs, - In dr^aling with problems 
connected w'ith electric ciiriviits we havt? to consider the laws which 
govern the How of currents in linear coiiductois (wires), in plane 
conductor.s (slieet.s), and througliout the mass of a nialeiial con- 
ductor.^ In the first case consider the collocation of a nunilxu’ of 
]in(?ar conrluctors, such as hhIh or wires of niclal, joined at their emls 
to form a network of conductors, T he network con.sisl.s of a number 
of conductors joining certain points and forming mesiies. Jn each 
conductor a current may exist, and along each conductor there is a 
fall of potential, or an active elect roriiotive force may la- acting in it. 
Each conductor ha.s a c(?rtain resistance. To find the current in each 
conductor when the individual resistances and electromotive forces 
are given, jiroceed as follows : — Consider any fine me.sh. The sum 
of all the electromotive forces which exist in the branches bounding 
that mesh must be txpial to th(» sum of all the ]>rodutts oi tlie t<;,sisl- 
anccs into the currents flow'ing along them, or 2:(E) ;-2i(('.R.). 
Hence if we consider each mesh as traversed by imaginary r.urn'nls 
all circulating in tlie siime direction, the real currents are the sums 
or differences of the.si? imaginary cyclic currents in each hrancli. 
Hcmce wo may assign to each mesh a cycle symbol x, y, 2, itc., and 
form a cycle equation. Write down the cycle symbol for a me.sh 
and prefix as cocrficient the sum of all the re.sistance.s which bound 
that cycle, then subtract the cycle symbol* of each adjacent cycle, 
each multiplied by the value of the bounding or common n?sistanc(?3, 
and equab- this .sum to the total electromotive forw? acting round the 
cvcle. Thus if x y z are the cycle currents, and a h i thir resi'itances 
bounding the me.sh x^ and h and c tliose separating it from tlu? 
meshes y and 2, and E an electromotive force m the branch n, then 


^ Sec W. G. Rhodes, An Elementary Treatise on Alternating Currents 
(London, 1902), chap. vii. 

* See J. A. Fleming, “Problems on the Distribution of Electric 
Currents in Networks of (Conductors,’' Phil. Mag. (188,^), or Pfoc. 
\ Fkys. Soc. Lond. (1885), 7 ; also Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism 
: (2nd ed.), vol. i. p. 374, § 280, 2S26. 
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we have formed the cycle equation x (a-\-b + c) -hy = For 
each niesli a similar equation may bo formed, llciicc we have as 
many linear ecjuations as there afe meshes, and wc can obtain th(j 
solution for each cycle symbol, and therefore for the current in 
eacli I branch. The solution giving the current in such branch of 
the network is therefore always in the 
form of tlic quotient of two deter- 
minants. The solution of the well- 
known problem of finding the current 
in the galvanometer circuit of the 
arrangement of linear conductors called 
Wheatstone’s Bridge is thus easily ob- 
tained. For if we call the cycles (sec? 
lig. 7) {x 4 -y)j y and and the resist- 
ances P, Q, R, S, G and li, and if E be 
the electromotive force in the battery 
circuit, we have the cycle equations 
(P I G -t R)bv - Gy - Rr = O, 

(Q i G 't S)y - G(;r -t y) - Sr - O, 



Q i G'ti 

:ft-,-S + B)r-R(;r + y)-Sy=rE. 


( 

From these wc can easily obtain the 
solution for ( v -h y) - r which is the current through the galvano- 
met(‘r circuit in ihe form 


A- E(PS-K())A. 


where A is a certain function of P, y, R, S, B and C. 

Currents in Shcr 4 s . — In tin? case^of current flow in plane sheets, 
we have toconsi(](*r certain j)()intH called sources at whicli the current 
flows into th(i shetd, and certain points cali(Hl sinks at which it leav(‘s. 
Vv(‘ may investigate, first, the simple cas(‘ of one source and one sink 
in an infinite plants sheet of tliickness J and conductivity k. Take 
any l>oint P in the ])Iane at distances H and r from the source and 
sink respectively, 'fhe iiotential V at P is obviously given by 


V 


Q 

2vkS 


log. 


r. 

■ i 


where Q is the quantity of electricity supplied by the source jut 
second.^ licnee th(^ equation to the etjuipotential riirvu? is r/. -a 
constant. 

U we take a jioint. half-w’ay ludween the sink and llie source as 
the origin of a system of n'Clangular co-ordinat(’s, and if the distance 
between sink and .source is ecpial to />, and the line joining them is 
taken as the axds of .v, liien the equation to the equipolential line is 




- a constant. 


This is the equation of a family of circles having the axis of .y for 
a common radical axis, one sot of circles surrounding tin* sink and 
another set of circles surrounding the source. In order to discover 
llic form of the strc'am of curi'eul lines we have to (hderniine the 
orthogonal trajectories to this family oC coaxial circles. It is ea.sy 
to show Hint the orthogonal trajectory of tin* system of circles is 
nnothcr sysb'm of circles all passing through the sink and the .wiirce, 
and as a corollary of this fact, that the el<*ctric resistance of a circular 
disk of uniform thickness is the same ludween any two points taken 
anywhere on its circumference as sink and source. These cqui- 
potential lines may be delineated experimentally by attaching the 
terminals of a battery or batteries to small wires which touch at 
various plact'S a sheet of tinfoil. Two w'in*s attach(?d to a galvano- 
meter may then be placed on the tinfoil, and one may be kept 
stationary and the other may be moved about, so that the galvano- 
meter is not traversed by any current. The moving terminal then 
traces out an cquipotential curve. If there are n sinks and sources 
in a plane conducting shoot, and if r, r" be the distances of any 
point from the sinks, and /, r the distances of the sources, then 




is the equation to the cqnijiotential lines. The orthogonal trajectories 
or stream lines bas e the etjuation 

S - O ') " a con.stant, 

where 0 and 0 ' are the angles which the lines drawn from any point 
in the plane to the sink and corresj)onding source make with the line 
joining that sink and source. Generally it may l)e shown that if 
there arc anv number of sinks and sources in an infinite plane- 
conducting sht^et, and if r, 0 arc the j^olar co-ordinates of any one, 
them the equation to the equipolential surfact?s is given by the 
equation 

{\ log,, r) = a constant, 


where .•\ is a constant ; and the eejuation to the stream or current 
lines is 

- {(>) - a constant. 


In the case of electric flow in three dimensions the electric potential 
must satisfy Laplace s equation, and a solution is therefore found 
in the form S (A» = a constant, as the equation to an equipolential 
surface, where r is the distance of any point on that surface from a 
source or sink. 


Convection Currents. — The subject of convection electric 
currents has risen to great importance in connexion with modern 
clectrickl investigations. TJic question whether a statically 
electrified body in motion creates a magnetic field is of funda- 
mental importance. Experiments to settle it were first under- 
taken in the year 1876 by H. A. Rowland, at a suggestion of 
H. von Helmholtz.^ After preliminary experiments, Rowland’s 
first apparatus for testing this hypothesis was constructed, as 
follows : — An ebonite disk was covered with radial .strips of gold- 
leaf and i>laced between two other metal plates which acted as 
screens. The disk was then charged with electricity and set in 
rapid rotation. It was found to affect a delicately suspended 
f)air of astatic magnetic needles hung in proximity to the disk 
just as would, by Oersted’s rule, a circular electric current 
coincident with the periphery of the disk. Hence the statically- 
charged but rotating disk becomes in effect a circular electric 
current. 

The experiments were repeated and confirmed by W. C. 
Rbnlgen ( W ied. Ann., 1888, 35, j). 264; j8yo, 40, p. 93) utuI Ijv 
F. Himstedt (Wird, Ann., iStSy, 38, p. 560). Later V. Cremieu 
again repeated them and obtained negative results (Com. rend., 
iqoo,i3o,p.i544,and I3i,pp.578and7y7; iyoi,i32,pp.327 and 
j j oS). 'I'hey were again very carefully reconducted by i I . Pender 
(P/fil. Mag., lyoi, 2, j), 179) and by K. P. Adams {id. ib., 2S5). 
Pender’s work showed beyond any doubt that electric corn cc- 
tion does produce a magnetic effect. Adams cmpl()y(‘d charged 
copper spheres rotating at a high sfM?t*d in place of a di.sk, and 
was able to prove that the rotation of such spheres produced a 
magnetic field similar to that due to a circular current and agree- 
ing numerically with the theoretical value. It has been shown 
by J. J. Thomson {Phil. Mag.^ i88j, 2, p. 236) and 0 . Heaviside 
{Electrical Papers, vol. ii. p. 205) that an electrified sphere, 
moving with a velocity v and carrying a quantity of <'le('tri('ity 
(f, should produce a mtignetic force H, at a point at a distance 
/) from the centre of the sphere, equal to <77; sin where 0 
is the angle between the direction of p and the motion of the 
sjdiere. Adams found the field produced by a known electric 
charge rotating at a known speed had a strength not very 
different from that prcdetcrmini'd hy thf^ above formula. An 
ob.servation recorded by R. W. Wood (PhiL Mag., 1902, 2, p, 659) 
provides a confirmatory fa('t. He noticed that if carbon-dioxide 
strongly compressed in a steel bottle is allowed to csc’ape suddenly 
the cold produced solidifies some part of the gas, and the i.ssuing 
jet is full of particles of carbon-dioxide snow. These by friction 
against the nozzle are electrified positively. Wood caiis(*d the 
jet of gas to pa.ss through a glass tube 2-5 mm. in diameter, 
and found that the.se particles of electrified snow were blowm 
through it with a velocity of 2000 ft. a second. Moreover, he 
found that a magnetic needle hung near the tube w^as deflected 
as if held near an electric current. Ilencc the positively electrified 
particles in motion in the tiil>e create a magnetic field round it. 

Nature of an Electric Current . — 'Fhe question. What is an 
electric current } is involved in the larger question of the nature 
of electricity. Modem investigations have shown that negative 
electricity is identical with the electrons or corpuscles which arc 
components of the chemical atom (sec Matter and Fj.ectricity). 
Certain lines of argument lead to the conclusion that a solid 
conductor is not only composed of chemical atoms, but that there 
is a certain proportion of free electrons present in it, the electronic 
density or number per unit of volume being determined by 
the material, its temperature and other physical conditions. If 
any cause operates to add or remove electrons at one point there 
is an immediate diffusion of electrons to re-establish equilibrium, 
and this electronic movement con.stitutes an electric current. 
This hypothesis explains the reason for the identity betw'een the 
laws of diffusion of matter, of heat and of electricity. Electro- 
motive force is then any cause making or tending to make an 
inequality of electronic density in conductors, and may arise 
from differences of temperature, i.e. thermoelectromoti\ c force 

* See Berl. Acad. Der.^ 8 y 6 , p. 21 1 ; also H. .A. Rowland and C. T. 
Hutchinson, “ On the ElcctromaiG[netic Effect of Convection Cur- 
rents,** Phil. Mag., 1889, 27, p. 445, 
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(see Thermoelectricity), or from cliemical action when part 
of the circuit is an electrolytic conductor, or from the movement 
of lines of magnetic force across the conductor. 

Bibliography. — For additioniU information the reader may 
referred to the following books ; M. Faraday, Expcfimental Researches 
in Electricity (3 vols., London, 1839, 1844, 1855) ; J. Clerk Maxwell, 
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vol. ii. (Oxford, 1889) ; E. Ma.scart and J. joubert, A Treatise on 
E/ectricity and Slagnetism (2 vols., London, 1883) ; A. Hay, Alternat- 
ing Currents (Tx)ndon, 1905) ; W. (?. Rhodes, An Elementary Treatise 
on Alternating Currents (lx)ndon, 1902) ; D. Jackson and J. P. 
Jackin, Alternating Currents and Alternating Current Machinery 
(1896, new e;l, 1903) ; S. P, Thompson, Polyphase Electric C urrenis 
(London, 1900) ; Dynamo-Electric Machinery ^ vol. ii., “Alternating 
Currents" (London, 190^5); E. E. Fournier d’Albe, The Electron 
Theory (London, i9c^), (J. A. F.) 

ELECTROLIER, a fixture, usually pendent from the ceiling, 
for holding electric lamps. The word is analogous to chandelier, 
from which indeed it was formed. 

ELECTROLYSIS (formed from Cir. to loosen). W’hen 

the passage of an electric current through a suiistancc is accom- 
panied by definite chemical changes which arc imlopendent 
of the heating effects of the current, the process is known as 
electrolysis^ and the siihstance is called an electrolyte. As an 
example we may take the case of a solution of a salt such as 
copper sulphate in water, through which an electric current is 
passed between copper plates. We shall then ()l>ser\’e the follow- 
ing phenomena. (1) Tlic bulk of the .solution is unaltered, 
except that its temj)crature may be raised owing to tlie usual 
heating effect which is proportional to the s<|uare (»f the strength 
of the current, (2) The copper plate by which the current is 
said to enter the solution, i,e. the plate attached to the so-called 
])ositive terminal of the battery or other source of current, dis- 
solves away, the copper going into solution as copper siilphate. 
(3) Copper is deposited on the surface of the other plate, being 
obtained from the solution. (4) Changes in concentration are 
produced in the neighbourhood of the two plates or electrodes. 
Jn the case we have chosen, the solution becomes stronger near 
1 he anode, or el(‘ctrod<^ at which the current enters?, and weakt?r 
near the cathode, or electrode at which it leaves the solution. 
If, instead of u.siiig cojijior electrodes, we take plates of platinum, 
copper is still deposited on the cathode ; but, instead of the 
anode dissolving, free sulphuric acid appears in the neighbouring 
solution, and oxygen gas is evolved at the surface of the platinum 
plate. 

With other electrolytes similar phenomena appear, though 
the primary chemical changes may he masked by secondary 
actions. Thus, with a dilute solution • of sulphuric acid and 
platinum electrodes, hydrogen gas is evolved at the cathode, 
while, as the result of a secondary action on the anode, sulphuric 
ac'id is there re-formed, and oxygen gas evolved. Again, with 
the solution of a salt such as sodium chloride, the sodium, which 
is primarily liberated at the cathode, decomposes the water and 
evolve.s hydrogen, while the chlorine may be evolved as such, 
may dissolve the anode, or may liberate oxygen from the water, 
according to the nature of the plate and the concentration of 
the solution. 

Early History of Electrolysis. — Alessandro Volta of Pavia 
discovered the electric battery in the year 1800, an(l thus plaeed 
the means of maintaining a steady electric current in the hands 
of investigators, who, before that date, bad been restricted to 
the study of the isolated electric charges given by frictional 
electric machines. Volta’s cell consists essentially of two plates 
of different metals, such as zinc and copper, connected by an 
electrolyte such as a solution of salt or acid* Immediately on 
its discovery intense interest w^as aroused in the new invention, 
and the chemical effects of electric currents were speedily 
detected. W. Nicholson and Sir A. Carli.slc found that hydrogen 
and oxygen were evolved at the surfaces of gold and platinum 
wires connected with the terminals of a battery and dipped in 
water. The volume of the hydrogen was about double that of 
the oxygen, and, since this is the ratio in which these elements 
are combined in water, it was concluded that the process con- 
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sisted essentially in the decomposiiiim of water. They also 
notiecd tliat a similar kind of chemical action went on in tlie 
b.'iitcry itself. Soon aftenvards, William (’ruickshank decom- 
posed the magnesium, stulium and ammonium chlorides, and 
precipitated silver and copper from their solutions — an observa- 
tion which led to the process of electroplating. He also found 
that the liquid round the anode became acid, and that round 
the cathode alkaline. In 1S04 W. llisinger and J. J. Rerzelius 
slated that neutral salt solutions could be decomposed by 
electricity, the acid appearing at one pole and the metal at the 
other. Tins observation showed that na.scent hydrogen was 
not, as had been supposed, the primary cause of the separation 
of metals from their solution.s, hut that the action consisted 
in a direct decomposition into metal and acid. During the 
earliest investigation of the suliject it was thought that, since 
hydrogen and oxygen werci usually evoKed, the electrolysis of 
.solutions of acids and alkalis was to be ri'garded as a ilirect 
(lecomposition of water. In 1800 Sir Humphry Davy proved 
that the formation of acid and alkali when water was electrolysed 
was due to saline impurities in the water. He had sliovvn 
previously that decomposition of water ('oulil be efieeled although 
the two poles were plaeed in separate vessels eonneeted by 
moistened threads. In 1807 he fleeomposed potash and soda, 
previou.sly considered to be elements, by jiassing the current 
from a powerful battery through the moistened .solids, and thus 
isolated the metals potassium and sodium. 

'rhe elp.clromotivo force of Volta's simjde ('ell falls off rapidly 
when the cell is used, and this phenommon was shown to be 
due to the accumulation at the metal j)lates of the products of 
chemical chang(‘s in the (t 11 itself. 'I'his rt'verse (deetromotivc 
force of polarization is produced in all elcctrnlyUs when the 
passage of the current (lianges the nature of the electrodes. 
In batteries whicdi use acids as the electrolyte, a film of 
hydrogen tends to Ik? deposited on the copper or platinum 
electrode ; but, to obtain a constant eU'ctromotive foicc, several 
means w(?rc soon devised of preventing the formation of the film. 
Constant cells may be divided into two groups, according as 
their uc'tion is clumiical (as in the bichromate (cll, where the 
hydrogen is converted into water by an oxidizing agent plac?ed 
in a |)orous pot round the carbon jdate) or electrochemical (as 
in Daniell's cell, when? a copper plate is surrouruhid by a solution 
of copper sulphate, and the hydrogen, instead of being liberated, 
replaces r.opj»cr, which is d(?posited on the j>late from tlie solution). 

Faraday s Laws. — 'I’he first exact quantitative study of electro- 
lytic phenomena was made aI)out 1830 by Micliael Faraday 
(Experimental EesearcheSf 1833). When an el(;rt ric currtmt flows 
round a circuit, then? is no accumulation of electricity any- 
where in the circuit, hence the current strt?ngth is eveiy- 
where the sam(?, and we may picture the current as analogous 
to the flow of an in(?ompressible fluid. A( ting on tliis vi(?w, 
Faraday set himself to examine the? relation between the flow 
of electricity round the circuit and th(? amount of chemical 
decomposition. JI(? j)asse(l tla? current driven by a voltaic 
batt(?ry ZnPt (fig. 1) through tw’o branches containing the two 
electrolytic cells A and 
B. The reunited cur- 
rcint wa.s then led 
through another cell (*, 
in which the strength of 
the current must be the 
sum of tho.se in the 
arms A and B. Faraday 
found that the mass of 
substance liljerated at 
the electrodes in the cell 
C was equal to the sum F,o, i. 

of the masses liberated 

in the cells A and B. He also found that, for the? .same current, 
the amount of chemical action was independent of the size of 
the electrodes and proportional to the time that the current 
flowed. Regarding the current as the passage of a certain 
amount of electricity per second, it will be seen that the results 
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of all these experiments may be summed up in the statement 
that the amount of chemical action is proportional to the 
quantity of electricity which passes through the cell. 

Faradti}^’s next step was to pass the same current through 
different electrolytes in scries. He found that the amounts of 
the substances liberated in each cell were proportional to the 
chemical equivalent weights of those substances. Thus, if the 
current be pas.s(‘cl through dilute sulphuric acid between hydrogen 
electrodes, and through a solution of coi)per sulphate, it will 
be found that the mass of hydrogen evolv(id in the first cell is 
to the mass of copper deposited in the second as i is to 31*8. 
Now this ratio is the same as that which gives the relative 
chemical equivalents of hs'drogen and copptT, for i gramme of 
hydrogen and 31-8 grammes of copper unite chemically with 
the same weight of un\' acid radicle such as chlorine or the 
sulphuric group, SO4. Faraday examined also the electrolysis 
of certain fused salts such as lead chloride and silver chloride. 
Similar ndations were found to hold and the amounts of chemical 
change to l^e the same for the same electric transfer as in the 
case of solutions. 

We may sum up the chief results of Faraday’s work in the 
statements known as Farada)'’s laws ; 'Djc mass of substance 
liberated from an electrolyte by the passage of a current is 
proportional (1) to the total quantity of electricity which passes 
through the ehtetrolyte, and (2) to the chemical equivalent 
weight of the substance liberated. 

Since Faraday’s time his laws have been confirmed by modern 
research, and in favourable cas(;s have been showm to hold good 
with an accuracy of at least one part in a thousand. The principal 
object of this more recent research has been the determination 
of the quantitativ’e amount of chemical change associated with 
the passage for a given time of a current of strength known in 
electromagnetic units, It is found tliat the most accurate and 
convenient apparatus to use is a platinum bowl filled with a 
solution of sil\’er nitrate containing about fifteen parts of the 
salt to one hundred of water. Into the solution dips a silver 
plate wrapped in filter paper, and the current is passed from the 
silver plate as anode to the bowl as cathode. The bowl is 
weighed l^eforc and after the passage of the current, and the 
increase gives the mas.s of silver deposited. The mean result 
of the l)est determinations shows that when a current of one 
ampere is passed for one second, a mass of silver is deposited 
ecjual to 0*0011 18 gramme. So accurate and convenient is 
this determination that it is now used conversely as a practical 
definition of the am[)ere, w^hich (defined theoretically in terms 
of magnetic force^ is defined practically as the current which in 
one second deposits i*ti8 milligramme of silver. 

Tailing the chemical equi\'alent weight of silver, as determined 
by chemical experiments, to be 107-92, the result de.scribed gives 
as the electrochemical cqui\*alent of an ion of unit chemical 
equivalent the value 1-036 x io“® If, as is now usual, we take 
tlie equivalent weight of oxygen as our standard and call it 16, 
the equivalent weight of hydrogen is 1*008, and its electro- 
chemical equivalent is i -044 x 10 ■ ^ The electrochemical equiva- 
lent of any other subsUincc, whetlicr element or compound, may 
be found by multiplying its ch(‘mical equivalent by 1*036 x 10“^. 
If, instead of the ampere, we take the C.G.S, electromagnetic 
unit of current, this number becomes i*036x 10“^. 

Chemical Nature of ihe lons.-^A study of the products of 
decomposition does not necessarily lead directly to a knowledge 
of the ions actually employed in carrying the current through 
the electrolyte. ^ Since the electric forces are active throughout 
the whole solution, all the ions must come under its influence 
and therefore move, but their separation from the electro<les 
is determined by the clcctromoth'e force needed to liberate them. 
Thus, as long as every ion of the solution is present in the layer 
of liquid next the electrode, the one which responds to the least 
electromotive force will alone be set free. When the amount of 
this ion in the surface layer becomes too small to cany all the 
current across the junction, other ions must also be used, and 
either they or their secondary’' products will appear als o at the 
electrode. In aqueous solutions, for instance, a few hydrogen 


(H) and hydroxyl (OH) ions derived from the water are always 
present, and will be liberated if the other ions require a higher 
decomposition voltage and the current be kept so small that 
hydrogen and liydroxyl ions can be formed fast enough to carry 
all the current across tlie junction between solution and electrode. 

The issue is also obscured in another way. When the ions arc 
set free at the electrodes, they may unite with the substance 
of the electrode or witli some constituent of the solution to 
form secondary products. Thus the hydroxyl mentioned above 
decomposes into water and oxygen, and the chlorine produced 
by the electrolysis of a chloride may attack the metal of the 
anode. This leads us to examine more closely tlie part played 
by water in the electrolysis of aqueous solutions. Distilled 
water is a very bad conductor, though, even when great care is 
taken to remove all dissolved bodies, there is evidence to show 
that some part of the trace of conductivity remaining is due to 
the water itself. By careful redistillation F. Kohlrausch has 
prepared water of which the conductivity compared with that 
of mercury was only 0-40x10"^' at 18° C. Even here some 
little impurity was present, and the conducti\'ity of chcmicidly 
pure water was estimated by thermodynamic reasoning as 
0-36 X at 18* C. As we shall see later, the conductivity of 
very dilute salt solutions is proportional to the concentration, so 
that it is probable that, in most cases, practically all the current 
i.s carried by the salt. At the clecrtrodes, however, the small 
quantity of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions from the water are 
liberated first in cases wliere the ions of the salt have a higher 
decomposition voltage. The water being present in excess, the 
hydrogen and hydroxyl are re-formed at once and therefore? are 
set free continuously. If the current l>e so strong that new 
hydrogen and hydroxyl ions cannot be formed in lime, other 
substances are liberated ; in a solution of sulphuric acid a strong 
current will evolve sulphur dioxide, the more readily as the 
concentration of the solution is increased. Similar phenomena 
are seen in the ciuse of a solution of hydrochloric acid. When 
the solution is weak, hydrogen and oxygen are evolved ; but, 
as the concentration is increased, and the current raised, more 
and more chlorine is liberated. 

An interesting example of secondary action is shown by the 
common technical process of electroplating with silver from a bath 
of potassium silver cyanide. Here the ions are potassium and the 
group Ag(CN).,.^ Each potassium ion as it reaches the cathode 
prccipitivtes silver by reacting with the solution in accordance with 
the chemical equation 

K + KAg(CN),= 2KCN + Ag, 

while the anion Ag(CN).^ dissolves an atom of silver from the anode, 
and re-forms the complex cyanide KAg(CN)2 by combining with the 
2KCN produced in the reaction described in the equation. If the 
anode consist of platinum, cyanogen gas is evolved thereat from the 
anion Ag(CN)2, and tiic platinum becomes covere<l with the insoluble 
silver cyanide, AgCN, which soon stops the current. The coating of 
silver obtained by this process coherent and homogeneous, while 
that deposited from a solution of silver nitrate, os the result of the 
primary action of the current, is crystalline and easily detached. 

In the electrolysis of a concentrated solution of sodium acetate, 
liydrogen is evolved at the cathotie and a mixture of ethane and 
carbon dioxide at the anode. According to H. Jahn,® tlie proce-sses 
at the anode can be represented by the equations 

2ClI«-COO*» -i O 

yCIIa-COOH + “O - CoHfl + 2CO« 4 - Hp. 

The hydrogen at the catliode is develoj)ed by llie secondary action 

liNc. f 211..0 2KaOH + H,. 

Many organic compounds can be prepared by taking adx antagc of 
secondary actions at the electrodes, such as reduction by the cathodic 
hydrogen, or oxidation at the anode (see Elkctrochkmistry). 

It is possible to distinguish between double salts and salts of 
compound acids. Thus J. W, Hittorf showed that when a current 
was passed tlirough a solution of sodium platino-chloride, the 
platinum appeared at the anode. The salt must therefore be derived 
from an acid, chloroplatinic acid, HoPtC’ln, and have the formula 
Ka_,PtClrt, the ions being Na‘ and PtCl/, for if it were a double salt 
it would decompose as a mixture of sodium chloride and platinum 
chloride and both metals would go to the cathode. 


> See Hittorf, Pogg. Ann, cvi. 517 

® Grundriss der Elektrochemie ( 1895)1 p* 292 » sc® also F. Kaufler 
and C. Herzog, Err., i^oo, 42, p. 3858. 
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Early Theories of Electrolysis, — The obvious phenomena to be 
explained by any theory of electrolysis are Uie lil>eration of the 
products of chemical decomposition at the two electr^nles while 
the intervening liquid is unahered. To explain these hu ts, 
Theodor Grotthus (1785-1822) in 1806 put forward an hypothesis 
which supposed that the opposite chemical constituents of an 
electrolyte interchanged partners all along the line between the 
electrodes when a current passed. Thus, if the molecule of a 
substance in solution U represented by AH, Grotthus considered 
a chain of AH molecules to exist from one electrode to the other. 
Under the influence of an applied electric force, he imagined tl\at 
the B part of the first molecule was liberated at the anode, and 
that the A part thus Isolated united with the B part of the second 
molecule, which, in its turn, passed on its \ to the H of the 
third molecule. In this manner, the H part of tlic last molecule 
of the chain was .seized by the A of the last molecule but one, and 
the A part of the last molecule liberated at the surface of the 
cathode. 

Chemical phenomena throw further light on tliis question. 
If two solutions containing the salts AH and Cl) be mixed, 
double decomposition is found to occur, the salts Al.) and C.’H 
being formed till a cerUiin part of the first pair of substances 
is transformed into an equivalent amount of the second pair. 
The proportions between the four salts AH, GJ), Al.) and (‘H, 
which exist finally in solution, are found to be the same whether 
we begin with the pair Ali and CL) or with the pair Al) and ('H. 
To explain this result, chemists suppose that both changes can 
occur simultaneously, and that ecjuilibriiim results when the raU? 
at which AH and CD are transformed into AD and CH is the same 
as the rate at which tlu; reverse change goes on. A fretuloni of 
interchange is thus indicated between the opposite parts of the 
molecules of salts in solution, and it follows reasonably that with 
the solution of a single salt, say sodium chloride, continual 
interchanges go on between the sodium and chlorine parts of the 
different molecules. 

'Lhose views were applied to the th(?ory of ele(?trolysis by 
R. ). E. Clausius. He pointed out that it followed tliat the 
electric forces did not caus<} the interchanges between the opposite 
parts of the dissolved molecules but only controlhid their direc- 
tion. Interchanges must be supposed to go on whether a current 
passes or not, the function of the electric forces in electrolysis 
being merely to determine in what direction the parts of the 
molecules shall work their way through the li<]uid and to effect 
actual separation of these parts (or their secondary products) 
at the electrodes. This conclusion is supported also by th(? 
evidence supplied by the phenomena of electrolytic conduction 
(see ('oNDUCTiON, Elf.ctric, § II.). Jf we eliminate? the reverse 
electromotive forces of polarization at the two electrodes, the con- 
duction of electricity through electrolytes is found to conform 
to Ohm’s law ; that is, once the polarization is overcome, the 
current is proportional to the electromotive force applied to 
the bulk of the liquid. Hence there can be no reverse forces of 
polarization inside the liquid itself, such forces being confined 
to the surface of the electrodes. No work is done in separating 
the parts of the molecules from each other. This result again 
indicates that the parts of the molecules are effectively separate 
from each other, the function of the electric forces being merely 
directive. 

Migration of the Ions , — The opposite parts of an elcctrrdyte, 
which work tlieir way through the liquid under the action of the 
electric forces, were named by Faraday the ions— the travellers. 
The changes of concentration which occur in the solution near 
the two electrodes were referred by W. Hittorf (1853) to the 
uneciual speeds with which he supposed the two opposite ions 
to travel. It is clear that, when two opposite .streams of ions 
move past each other, equivalent quantities are liberated at the 
two ends of the system. If the ions move at equal rates, the salt 
which is decomposed to supply the ions liberated must be taken 
equally from the neighbourhood of the two electrodes. But if 
one ion, say the anion, traveb faster through the liquid than 
the other, the end of the solution from which it comes will l)e 
more exhausted of salt than the end towards which it goes. 
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If we assume that no other cause is at work, it is easy to prove 
that, with non-dissolvable electrodes, the ratio of salt lost al 
tlie anode to the stilt lost at the catIuKle must be tH;]ual to Ibo 
ratio of the velocity of tlie cation to the velocity of the anion. 
This result may be illustrated by fig. 2. The black circles repre 
sent one ion and the white 

circles the other. I f the I )hu?k : S S S 2 S 'Jp III • • S S S S 

ions move twice as fast as the ClIIZrA’! 

white ones , tl u* state of things • • •j* • 

after the pa.ssage of a current I ,,. 

will be represented by the 

lower part of the figure. Here the middle jxin of the solution is 
iinaltcrcil anti the number of ii)ns lilM?ratcd is the .same at either 
end, but the amount of .salt left al one eiul is les.s thiiu that at 
the other. C)n the right, towards which the faster ion irasels, 
five molecules of salt are left, being a loss of two from the original 
seven. On the left, towartls which the slower ion moves, only 
three miilecules remain — a hiss of four. Thus, the ratio of the 
lo.sses at lh<‘ two ends is two to one — the same as the ratio of 
the assumed ionic' velocities. It should l>c noted, however, that 
anoth(?r cause would lx* comp<?tent to explain the unequal 
dilution of the two solutions. If t‘ither ion carried witli it some 
of the unaltered salt or some of the solvent, eoiu'entration or 
dilution of the liquid would be produced where the ion was 
liberated. There is reason to lH*lievc tluit in certtiin (‘ases such 


complex ions do exist, and interfere with the results of the 
differing ionic velocitie.s. 

Hittorf and many other observers have made? cxfKTiments 
to determine the unequal dilution of a solution round the two 
electrodes when a current passes. Varicais forms of apparatus 
have been used, the print iple of them all lH*ing to .s(*(?iire eflic ient 
separation of the two volumes of solution in which the chang<*s 
occur. In some ca.s<?s porous diaphragms have been employed ; 
hut such diaphragms introduce a n(?w compH(?ation, for the lifjiiifl 
as a whole is pushed through them hy the action of the current, 
the phenomenon being known ,'i.s electric endosmose. Hent'c 
experiments without separating diaj)hragms are to be pr(*ferre(l, 
and the apparatus may be considereil eff(?f tive when a eonsidera- 
able bulk of intervening solution is left unaltered in cionipositirin. 
It is usual to express the results in terms of what is called the 
migration constant of the anion, that is, tlx* ratio of the amount 
of salt lost by the anode ves.sel to the whole aim>uni lost hy both 
vessels. Thus the statcm(?nt that the migration cf>nstant or 
tran.sport number for a decinormal .solution of c(»f)fx?r sulphate 
is 0*632 implies that of ev(?ry gramme of copper siilj)hate lost 
by a solution containing originally one -tenth of a gramme? 
equivalent per litn? when a current is passed through it between 
platinum electrodes, 0-632 gramnu? is taken from the cathode 
v(?s.sel and 0*368 gramme from the anode vessel. J’or certain 
concentrated solutions the transport number is found to be greater 
than unity ; Urns for a rx/nnal solution (»f cadmium iodide its 
value is 1*12, On the theory that the phenomena are wholly 
due to unequal ionic. velociti(?s this n?sult would mean that the 
cation like the anion moved against the conventional din?ction 
of the current. 'I’hat a body c.’arrying a positive el(?(‘tnc cliarg(? 
should move against the? direction of the elef:lric intensity is <'on- 
trary to all our notions of electric? forcf?s, and we are compelled 
to seek .some othi'r explanation. An alternative hypothesis is 
given liy the idea of comf)lex iems. If some of the anions, jn.st«?ad 
of lieing .simple iodine ions r(*prescnte(l chemically by the symbol I, 
are (:omj)l(:x structures formed l>y the union of iodine? witli uti- 
altered cadmium iodide — structures represented fiy sonx? such 
chemical formula as ffCdlj^), the conrentratif)n of the solution 
round the anode would be increased by the passage of an electric 
current, and the phenomena observed would be exfdained. It 
is found that, in such cases as this, where it seems necessary to 
imagine the existence of complex ions, the transport number 
changes rapidly as the concentration of tlx? original solution is 
changed. Thus, diminishing the concentration of the cadmium 
iodine solution from normal to one twentieth normal changes 


I the transport number from i*i2 to 0*64. Hence it is prf»bablc 
; that in cases where the transport numl>er keeps constant with 
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changing concentration the hypothesis of complex ions is un- 
necessary, and we may suppose that the transport number is a 
true migration constant from which the relative velocities of 
the two ions may be calculated in the manner suggested by 
Hittorf and illustrated in fig. 2. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the results of the direct visual determination of ionic velocities 
(see Conduction, Electric, § II.), which, in cases where the 
transport number remains constant, agree with the values 
calculated from those numbers. Many solutions in which the 
transport numbers vary at high concentration often become 
simple at greater dilution. For instance, to take the two solu- 
tions to which we have already referred, we have— 


I of ions between molecules at the instants of molecular collision 
I only ; during the rest of the life of the ions they were regarded 
j as linked to each other to form electrically neutral molecules, 
i In 1887 Svante Arrhenius, professor of physics at Stockholm, 
put forward a new theory which supposed that the freedom 
of the opposite ions from each other was not a mere momentary 
freedom at the instants of molecular collision, but a more or less 
permanent freedom, the ions moving independently of each other 
through the liquid. The evidence which led Arrhenius to this 
conclusion was based on van T Hoff’s work on the osmotic 
, pressure of solutions (see Solution). If a solution, let us say 
I of siigar, be confined in a closed vessel through the walls of 


Concentration 

2*0 

I ‘3 

I -0 

0-5 

0-2 

o-i 

0-05 

0-02 

0-0 1 normal 

Copper sulphate transport nnmluT.s 

0-72 

0-714 

o-()y6 

0'668 

O'fM, 

0*0^2 

0-626 

0-62 

0-56 

Cadmium iodide „ i» • • 

1’22 

1*18 

1*12 

1-00 

0-83 

o.‘/i 

0-64 

o-.5y 


It is probable that in both these solutions complex ions exist at 
fairly high concentrations, but gradually get less in number and 
finally disappear as the dilution is increased. In such salts as 
potassium chloride the ions seem to be simple throughout a wide 
range of concentration since the transport numbers for the same 
scries of concentrations as those used above run — 

Polassium cldorido 

0-.5I5. «'5i5) 0-500, 0 508, 0-507, 0-507, 0 506. 

The next important step in the theory of the suliject was made 
by F. Kohlrau.sch in 1879. Kohlrausch formulated a theory 
of electrolytic conduction based on the idea that, under the action 
of the electric forces, the oppositely charged ions ino\'ed in 
opposite directions through the liquid, carrying their charges 
with them. If wc eliminate the polarization at the electrodes, 
it (^an be shown that an electrolyte j)ossesses a definite electric 
resistance and therefore a definite conductivity, llie con- 
ducli\*ity gives us the amount of electri(dty conveyed per second 
under a definite electromotive force. On the view of the process 
of conduction described above, the amount of electricity conveyed 
per .second is measured by the product of the number of ions, 
known from the concentration of the solution, the charge carried 
by each of them, and the velocity with which, on the average, 
they move through the liquid. The concentration is known, 
and the condueti^dty can be measured cxpifrimen tally ; thus 
the average velocity with which the ions move past each other 
under the existent electromotive force can be estimated. The 
velocity with which the ions move |)ast each other is ecpial to 
the sum of their individual velocities, which can therefore be 
calculated. Now Hittorf’s transport number, in the case of 
simple salts in moderately dilute solution, gives us the ratio 
iHJtween the two ionic velocities. Hence the absolute velocities 
of the two ions can be determined, and we can calculate the 
actual speed with which a certain ion moves througli a given 
li(]uid under the action of a given potential gradient or electro- 
motive force. The details of the calculation arc given in the 
article ( ONDUCTiON, Eiectric, § II., where also will be found 
an account ()f the methods which have lieen used to measure 
the velocities of many ions by direct visual observation. The 
results go to show that, where the existence of complex ions is 
not indicated by varying transport numbers, the observed 
velocities agree with those calculated on Kohlrausch's tbcorv, 

Dissneiation Theory , — The verification of Kohlrausch’s theory 
of ionic \ elocity verifies also the view of electrolysis which regards 
the electric current as due to streams of ions moving in opposite 
directions through the liquid and carrying their opposite electric 
charges with them. There remains the question how the 
necessary migratory freedom of the ions is secured. As w’e have 
seen, Grotthus imagined that it was the electric forces which 
sheared the ions past each other and loosened the chemical 
bonds holding the opposite parts of each dissolved molecule 
together. Gausius extended to electrolysis the chemical ideas 
which looked on the opposite parts of the molecule as always 
changing partners independently of any electric force, and re- 
garded the function of the current as merely directive. Still, the 
necessary freedom was supposed to be secured by interchanges 


which the solvent can pass but the solution cannot, the solvent 
will enter till a certain equilibrium pressure is reached. This 
equilibrium pressure is called the osmotic pressure of the solution, 
and thermodynamic theory shows that, in an ideal case of 
perfect separation between solvent and solute, it should have the 
same value as the pressure which a number of molecules equal 
to the number of solute molecules in the solution would exert if 
they could exist as a gas in a space equal to the volume of the solu- 
tion, provided that the space was large enough {i,c, the solution 
dilute enough) for the intermolecular forces between the dissolved 
particles to Ivc inappreciable. Van T Hoff pointed out that 
measurements of osmotic pressure confirmed this value in the 
case of dilute solutions of cane sugar. 

Thermodynamic theory also inclicat(?s a connexion between 
the osmotic pressure of a solution and the depression of its 
freezing point and its vapour pressure compared with those of the 
pure solvent. The freezing points and vapour prc.ssurcs of solu- 
tions of sugar are also in (!onformily with the theoretical numbers. 
But when we pass to solutions of mineral salts and acids to 
solutions of electrolytes in fact — we find that the observed \'alucs 
of the osmotic pressures and of the allied jihenomena are greater 
than the normal values. Arrhenius pointed out that ihe.se 
exceptions would be brought into line if the ions of electrolytes 
were imagined to be separate entities each capable of producing 
its own pressure effects just as w'ould an ordinary dissolved 
molecule. 

'i'wo relations are suggested by Arrhenius' theory, (i) In 
very dilute solutions of simple substances, where only one kind of 
dissociation is possible and the dissociation of the ions is complete, 
the number of pressure-producing particles necessary to produce 
the observed osmotic effects should be equal to the number of 
ions given by a molecule of the salt as shown by its electrical 
properties. Thus the osmotic pressure, or the depression of the 
freezing point of a .solution of potassium chloride should, at 
extreme dilution, be twice the normal value, but of a solution 
of sulphuric acid three times that value, since the potassium 
salt contains two ions and the acid three. (2) As the concentra- 
tion of the solutions increases, the ionization as measured 
electrically and the dissociation as measured osmotically might 
decrease more or less together, though, since the tliermodynamic 
theory only holds when the solution is so dilute that the dissolved 
particles are beyond each other’s sphere of action, there is much 
doubt whether this siecond relation i.s valid through any appreci- 
able range of concentration. 

At present, measurements of freezing point are more con- 
venient and accurate than those of osmotic pressure, and we may 
test the validity of Arrhenius' relations by their means. The 
theoretical value for the depression of the freezing point of a 
dilute solution per gramme-equivalent of solute per litre is 
1-857® C. Completely ionized solutions of salts with two ions 
should give double this number or 3-714®, while electrolytes 
with three ions .should have a value of 5*57®. 

The following results are given by H. B. J^oomis for the 
concentration of o-oi gramme-molecule of salt to one thousand 
grammes of water. The salts tabulated arc those of which the 
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equivalent conductivity reaches a limiting value indicating that 
complete ionization is reached as dilution is increased. With 
such salts alone is a valid comparison possil)!^. 

Molecular Deprcssiofis of the Freezing Point, 

Fleet) oh irs with two lo)is. 

Potassium chloride , v‘*o Nitric acid . . . 373 

Sodium chloiido . . yO? Potassium nil rate . 3*4i> 

Potassium hydrate . ^71 Sodium nitrate . , 3*35 

Hydrochloric acid . Ammonium nitrate • 3'*^ 

Elect) ol vies with three Ions. 

Sulphuric acid . . 4‘4‘j Calcium chloride . . 5 04 

Sodium sulphate . . Magnesium cldoride . ^ 

At the concentration used by Loomis the electrical Cim- 
ductivity indicates that the ionization is not complete, particu 
larly in the case of the salts with div alent ions in the second list. 
Allowing for incomplete ionization the general concordance 
of these numbers with the theoretical ones is very striking. 

The mca.suremenlsof freezing points of solutions at the extreme 
dilution necessary to secure complete if)nization is a niiUter of 
great difficulty, and has been os'ercoinc only in a research 
initiated by E. IT. (jriflithsd Results have, bc^en obtained for 
solutions of sugar, where the experimental number is 1*858, 
and for potassium chloride, which gives a depression of 3*720. 
These numbers iigree with those indicated by theory, viz. 1 -857 
and 3-714, with astonishing exactitude. W e may take Arrhenius' 
first relation as established for the case of i)otassium chloride. 

The .second relation, as wc have seen . is not a strict consccjueiice 
of theory, and exjierirncnts to t^xamiiio it must be treated ;is 
an investigation of the limits within which solutions are dilute 
within the thermodynamic sense of the word, rather than as a 
t;e.st of the soundness of the theory. It is found that divergence 
has begun before, the concentration has become great enough 
to enable freezing points to be measured with any ordinary 
apparatus. The freezing point curve usually lies below the 
electrical one, but apj)roachcs it as dilution is increased/-* 

Returning once more to the consideration of the first relation, 
w hich deals with the comfiarison betwciui the numlxT of ion.s and 
the number of pressure-producing particles in dilute solution, 
one caution is necessary. In simple substances like potas.sium 
chloride it seems evident that one kind of dissociation only 
is possible. The electrical phenomena show that there arc two 
ions to the molecule, and that these ions are electrically charged. 
Corresponding with this r(.^^ult we find that the freezing point of 
dilute solutions indicates that two pressure-producing particles 
per molecule are pre.sent. But the converse relation does not 
necessarih' follow. It would be po.ssihle for a boily in solution 
to be dissociated into non-electrical parts, which would give 
osmotic pressure eflects twicij or three times the normal value, | 
but, being uncharged, would not act as ions and impart electrical 
conductivity to the .solution. J*. Kahlenbcrg {Jour, PItys, Chem., 
i()oi, V. 344, 1902, vi. 43) has found that solutions of diphenyl- 
amine in 'methyl cyanide possess an excess (jf pressure-producing 
particles and yet arc non-conductors of electricity. It is possible 
that in complicated organic substances wc might have two 
kinds of dissociation, clectricrd and n(m-electrical, occurring 
simultaneously, while the possibility of the association of mole- 
cules accompanied by the electrical dis.sociation of some of them 
into new parts should not be (jverlookcd. It should be pointed 
out that no measurements on osmotic pressures or freezing points 
can do more than tell us that an excess of particles is present ; 
such experiments can throw no light on the question whether 
or not those particles an? electrically charged.* That question 
can only be answered by examining whether or not the particles 
move in an electric field. 

The dissociation theory was originally sugge.sted by the 
osmotic pressure relations. But not only ha.s it explained 
satisfactorily the electrical properties of solutions, but it seems 
to be the onlv known hypothesis which is consistent with the 
experimental relation between the concentration of a solution 
and its electrical conductivity (see Conduction, Electric, 

> Brit. Ass. Hep., 1906. Section A. Presidential Address. 

- See Theory of Solution, by W, C. D. NVhetham (.1902), p. 32S. 
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§ II., “Nature of Electrolytes**). It is probable that the 
electrical effects constitute the strongest arguments in favour 
of the theory. It is necessary to point out that the dissociated 
ions of .such a body ns potassium chloride arc not in the same 
condition as poti^sium and chlorine in the free state. The ions 
are associated with very large electric charges, and, whatever 
their exact relations with those charges may be, it is certain that 
the energy of a system in such a state must be different from 
its energy when unclectrified, It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that even a compound us stable in the solid form as potassium 
chloride should be thus dissociated when dissolved. Again, 
water, the l)est electrolytic solvent known, is also the body of 
the highe.st specilic inductive capacity (dielectric constant), 
and this property, to whatever cause it may be due, will reduce 
the forces between electric charges in the neighbourhood, and 
may therefore enable two ions to separate. 

This view of the nature of electrolytie solutions at onee expkdns 
many well-known phenomena. Other physical properties of 
these solutions, such as density, colour, optical rotatory power, 
iVc., like the conductivities, are additive, i.c. can be calculated 
by adding together the corresponding prujK'rties of the parts, 
I’his again suggests that these juirts are independent of each other, 
Eor instance, the colour of a salt solution is the? colour obtained 
by tlic superposition of the colours of the ions and tlie colour 
of any undis.sociatcd salt that may be pn-sent. All eopjwr salts 
in dilute solution arc blue, whieh is therefore the colour of the 
copper ion. Solid copper chloride is brown or yellow, so that its 
concentrated solution, whiidi contains both ions and iindissoe.iated 
molecules, is green, but changes to blue as water is added and 
the ionization becomes complete. A series of equivalent solutions 
all containing the same coloured ion have absorption sjiectra 
whieh, when photographed, show identical al)Sorpti(ni bands 
of eijiial inteiLsity.^ The colour (-hanges shown by many sub- 
stances which are used us indicators (r/.t/.) of acids or idkalis can 
be explained in a similar way. Thus para-nil ro|)hi‘nol has colour- 
less moiecul(‘s, but an inlen.seiy yellow negative ij)n. Jii niaitral, 
and still more in acid solutions, the dissociation of the indicator 
is practically notliing, and the liijiiid is (‘olourless. if an alkali 
is added, however, a highly dissociated suit of para-nitrophenol 
is formed, and the yellow colour is at once evident. In other 
rases, such a.s that of lilnuis, both the ion and the undissociated 
molecule are, coloured, but in different ways. 

Electrolytes po.ssess the i)()wer of coagMlaling solutions of 
colloids such as alliumea and arsenious sulphide. 'Ibe mean 
values of the n^lative coagulativc powers (»f siilfihates of mono-, 
di-, and tri-valeni metals have been shown experimcntnlly to 
be approximately in the ratios i : 35 : 1023. The dissociation 
theory refers this to the action of (rhtciric charges curried by the 
free ions. If a certain miniiiuim charge must l)e collected in 
order to start coagulation, it will ncx*d the conjunction of ()n 
monovalent, or 3/7 divalent, to equal the effect of 2fi tri valent 
ions. The ratios f»f the coagulativc powers can thus be calculated 
to be I : flc : x-, and putting a; --32 wc got 1 : 32 : 1024, a satis- 
factory agreement with the niimliers oliscrvecl.'* 

The question of the application of the dis.sociation theory to 
tJic case of fused salts remains. While it seems clear that the 
conduction in this ca.se is carried on by ions similar to those of 
solutions, since Faraday's laws apply equally to both, it docs 
not follow necessarily that semi-pcrmanent flissociation is the 
only way to explain the phenomena. The evidence in favour 
of dissociation in the case of solution.s does not apply to fused 
.salts, and it is possible that, in their case, a .series of molecular 
interchanges, somewhat like Grotthus^s chain, may represent 
the mechanism of conduction. 

An interesting relation appears when the electrolytic con- 
ductivity of solutions is compared with their chemical activity. 
The readiness and speed with which electrolytes react are in 

3 W. Ostwald, Zeifs. physikal. Chemie, vol. ix. p. 579 : 

T. Ewan, Phil. Mag. (5), 1892, vol. xxxiii. p. 317 ; G. I). Liveing, 
Cambridge Phil. Trans., 1900, vol. xviii. p. 298. 

* Sc?t’ \V. H. Hardy, Journal of Physiology, 1899, vol. xxiv. p. 288; 
and W- C. I). Whetham, PhU, Mag., November 1899. 
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sharp contrast with the difficulty experienced in the case of 
non-electrolytes. Moreover, a study of the chemical relations 
of electrolytes indicates that it is always the electrolytic ions 
that are concerned in their reactions. The tests for a salt, 
potassium nitrate, for example, are the tests not for KNO3, but 
for its ions K and NO^, and in cases of double decomposition 
it is always these ions that are exchanged for those of other 
sulLstanccs. If an clement be present in a compound otherwise 
than as an ion, it is not interchangeable, and cannot be recognized 
by the usual tests. Thus neither a chlorate, which contains the 
ion CIO3, nor monochloracetic acid, shows the reactions of 
chlorin(j, though it is, of course, present in both substances ; 
again, the sulphates do not answer to the usual tests which 
indicate the presence of sulphur as sulphide. The chemical 
activity of a substance is a quantity which may be measured 
by different methods. For some substances it has been shown 
to be independent of the particular reaction used. It is then 
possible to assign to each body a specific coefficient of affinity. 
Arrhenius has pointed out that the coefficient of affinity of an 
acid is proportional to its electrolytic ionization. 

The affinities of acids have been compared in several ways. 
W. Ostwald (Lchrhurh dcr nllfi. Chemie, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1893) investi- 
gated the relative affinities of acids lor potash, soda and ammonia, 
and prov'cd them to b<‘ indepeiulout of llie base used. The methotl 
employed was to moasuri; the cliaiigcs in volume caused by tin* action, 
llis results are givfMi in column 1. of tlu^ following table, the affinity 
of hydrochloric acid lieing taken as oni* hundred. Another method 
is to allow an acid to act on an insoluble* salt, and to measure the 
quantity wliich goes into solution. IJeleirminations have l>een made 
with calcium oxalate, CaCyC)., < whicli is easily dccompovscd by 
acids, oxalic acid and a soliibur calcium salt being forniod. The 
afliiiities of acids relative? to that of oxalic acid arc thus found, so 
that the acids can be compan'd among themselves (column II..). 
If an atjueuus solution of motliyl acetate be allowed to stand, a slow 
decomposition goes on. This is much (luickened by the pre.seiicc 
ol a little dilute acid, tlmugh the acid itself remains unchanged. It 
is found lliaf. tin' influence of different acids on this action is pnv 
])ortional to their specific coefficients of affinity. The results of this 
method are given in column III. Finally, in coiumn I \\ the electrical 
conductivities of normal .s(^lutions of the acids have been tabulated. 
A better basis of comparison would Im^ the ratio of the actual to the 
limiting conductivity, but since the conductivity of acids is chiefly 
due to the mobility of the hydrogen ions, its limiting value i.s nt?arly 
the same for all, and the general result of the comparison would be 
unchanged. 


Acid. 

T, 


TIL 

TV. 

Ilydrochloric .... 

100 

100 

100 

TOO 

Isiitric 

102 

j 10 

92 

t > 9 -t) 

Sulphuric 

68 

<7 

71 

".VI i 

Formic 

4*0 

2’ 5 

1-.3 

T *7 ' 

Acetic 

1 *2 

I'O 

^>*3 

0.4 

Propionic 
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It must be remembered that, the whitious not being of quite the 
same streiijdh, those nuinbtTs are not strictly comparable, anil that 
the experimental difficulties involved in the chemical measurements 
arc considoral)le. Ne^'ertihcless, the remarkable general agreement 
of the numbers in the four columns is quite enough to sliow the 
intimate connexion between chemical activity and electrical con- 
ductivity. We may take it, then, that only that ])ortiou of those 
l)odio.s is chemically active which is clectrolytically active — that 
ionization is neces.sary for such chemical activity as we are dealing 
with here, just as it is necessary for electrolytic conductivity. 

The ordinary laws of chemical e<|uilibrium have boon applied to 
t]H‘ case of the dissociation of a siilistance into its ions. Let .v be 
tlie number of molecules wdiich dissociate per seanid when the 
number of undissociated molecules in unit volume is unity, tlieii 
in a dilute solution where tho molecules do not interfere with each 
other, up is the number when the concentration is p. Recombination 
can only occur wdieii two ions meet, and since the frequency wdth 
which this will happen is, in dilute solution, proportional to the 
square of the ionic concentration, wt shall get for the number of 
molecules re-formed in one second yq^ w’here q is the number of di.s- 
.sociated molecules in one cubic centimetre. When there is equili- 
brium, xp ~ r<7“. If be the molecular conductivity, and /Uao if value 
at infinite dilution, the fractional number of molecules dis.sociated is 


, which wc may write as a. The number of undissociated mole- 
cules is then 1 - a, so that if V be tlic volume of the solution containing 
I gramme-molcculc of the dissolved substance, wc get 

^ = a/V andp = (i - a)/V, 
h<‘nce A'(i - a)/V = ya^jV^, 

rtS V 

and ... s = - - constant - k . 

\(T fl) y 

This constant h gives a numerical value for the chemical affinity, 
and the equation should represent the effect of dilution on the 
molecular condiirtiv'ity of binary electrolytes. 

In the case of substances like ammonia and acetic acid, where the 
dissiK'dation is very small, 1 - o is nearly equal to unity, and only 
varies idowly with dilution, liie equation tlieii becomes o-'/V A, or 
iJVk^ so that the molecular conductivity is proportional to the 
sepjare root of the dilution. Ostwald has confirmed the equation 
by observation on an enormous number of weak acids (Zeits. 
phynkaL Chemie^ 1888, ii. ]>. 278; 1889, hi. pp. 170, 241, 360). 
rims in the case of cyanacetic acid, while the volume V changed by 
doubling from 16 to 1024 litres, the values of k were 0*00(376, 373, 
.374» ibi, 362, 361, 368). The mean values of k for other common 
acid.s were - formic, 0*0000214; acetic, 0*0000180; monochlor- 
ficetic, 0*00155; dichloracctic, 0*051; trichloracetic, 1*21; pro- 
pionic, 0*0000134. From these numbers we can, by help of the 
equation, calculate the conductivity of the acid.s for miy dilution. 
The value of however, does not keep constant so satisfactorily in the 
(•,a.s(‘ of highly dissociated subst:anc(‘H, and empirical formulae have 
been constructed to represent the effect of dilution on them. Thus 
t!ac vuhJus of tho expressions «-/(i - o Vv) (Kutlolplu, Zeits. physikal. 
Chemir^ 1895, ''^ 1 - P* 3 ^ 3 ) - o)“V (vail 't Holl, ibid.^ 

1895, vol, xviii. ]). 300) are found to keep constant as V changes. 
Van 't Hofl’s formula is ei^ui valent to taking tho frequency of dis- 
sociation as proportional to the square of the concentration of the 
moleciilo.s, and the freijiiency of recombination as proportional to 
t.h(^ cube of the concentration of the ions. An explanation of the 
failure of the usual dilution law in tliese cases may be given if we 
remember that, wliile tho electric forces betWTcn bodies like un 
ili.ssociated molcculc.s, each associated with etjual and 0])posito 
charges, will vary inversely as the fourth V)Ower of the distance, the 
forces between dissociated ions, eacli carrying one charge only, will 
be inver.si'ly proportional to the stjuare of the di.stance. The forces 
between the ioii.s of a strongly di.s.sociated solution wdll thus be con- 
.siderable at a dilution which makes forces lietween imdissociated 
molecules quite insensible, and at the concentrations necessiiry to 
test Ostwald 's formula an electrolyte w’ill be far from dilute in tho 
thermodynamic sense of the toriii, which implie.s no apprecialde 
iiitunnolecnlar or iiiterionic forci's. 

When the solutions of tv'o .snlistances arc mixed, similar con- 
siderations to thOvSc given abo/e enable us to calculate the resultant 
changes in dissociation, (See Arrhenius, /oc. li/.) The simplest 
juid mo.st important case Is that of two electrolytes having one 
ion in ccnuinoii, such a.s two acidvS. U is evident that the uiulis- 
sociated part of each acid must ev'entually be in equilibrium with 
tho free hydrogen ions, and, if the concentrations are not such as 
to secure this condition, readju.stment must occur. In order that 
there should be no change in the statics of dissociation on mixing, 
it is necessary, therefore, that the concentration of the hydrogen 
ions should be tlie. same in ivieli se])aratc solution. Such solutions 
wore called by .Arrhenius “ i.soliydric." The two solutions, then, 
will so act on each other when liiixed that they become isohydric. 
Let us suppose that we have one very active acid like hydrochloric, 
in which di.ssociation is nearly complete, and anotlicr like acetic, in 
which it is wry small. In oniiT that the solutions of the.se .should be 
isohydric and the concentrations of the hydrogen ions the same, 
w*o mii.st have a very large quantity of the feebly dissociated acetic 
acid, and a very small quantity of thi? strongly dissociated hydro- 
chloric, and in such proportions alone will equilibrium be po,ss:ible. 
'I’liis explains the action of a strong acid on the salt of a weak acid. 
Let us allow dilute .sodium acetate to react wdth dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Some acetic acid is formed, and this process will go on till 
the solutions of the two acids are isoliydric ; that is, till tlie dis- 
sociated hydrogen ions are in equilibrium with both. In order 
tliat this sliould hold, we have seen that a considerable quantity 
of acetic acid mu.st be pre.scnt, so that a corresponding amount of 
the salt w'ill be dccompo.sed, the quantity being greater the less 
the acid is dissociated. Tliis “ replacement " of a weak ” acid 
by a “ strong '' one is a matter of common observation in the chemical 
laboratory. Similar investigations applied to the general case of 
chemical equilibrium lead to an expre,ssion of exactly the same form 
as that given by C. M. Gulclberg and P. Waage, which Ls universally 
accepted as an accurate representation of the facts. 

The temperature coefficient of conductix'ity has approximately 
the same value for most aqueous salt s'olutions. It decreases 
both as the temperature is raised and as the concentration is 
increased, ranging from about 3*5 % per degree for extremely 
dilute solutions (f.e. practically pure water) ct o'* to about i *5 
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for concentrated solutions at iS®. For adds its value is usually 
rather less than for salts at equivalent concentrations. The 
influence of temperature on the conductivity of solutions depends 
on i) the ionization, and (2) the frictional resistance of the 
liquid to the p^sage of the ions, the reciprocal of which is called 
the ionic fluidity. At extreme dilution, when the Ionization is 
complete, a variation in temperature cannot change its amount. 
The rise of conductivity with temf>erature, therefore, shows 
that the fluidity becomes greater when the solution is heated. 
As the concentration is increased and un-ionized molecules iire 
formed, a change in temperature begins to afTeci ilie ionization 
as well as the fluidity. But the tem(^>erature cocflicicnt of 
conductivity is now generally less tlian l)efore ; thus the effect 
of temperature on ionization must be of opposite sign to its 
effect on fluidity. The ionization of a solution, then, is usually 
diminished by raising the temperature, the rise in conductivity 
being due to the greater increase in fluidity. Nevertheless, in 
certain cases, the temperature coefficient of conductivity becomes 
negative at high temperatures, a solution of phosphoric acid, 
for example, reaching a maximum conductivity at 75*^ C. 

The dissociation theory gives an immediate explanation of the 
fact that, in general, no heat-changc occurs when two neutral 
salt solutions are mixed. Since the salts, both before and after 
mixture, exist mainly as dissociated ions, it is ol)vi(nis that large 
thermal effects can only appear when the state of dissociation 
of the products is very different from that of the njagents. T.ct 
us consider the case of the neutralization of a base by an acid 
in the light of the dissociation tlieory. In dilute solution such 
substances ns hydro('hloric acid and potash arc almost completely 
dissociated, so that, instead of representing the reaction as 
liCl + KOH KCl + Ilp, 

we must write 

li + Cl + K + oil K + Cl + II., O. 

I'he ions K and Cl suffer no change, but the hydrogen of the aci<l 
and the hydroxyl (OH) of the potash unite to form water, which 
is only very slightly dissociated. The heat liberated, then, is 
almost exclusively that produced by the formation of water 
from its ions. An exactly similar process occurs when any 
strongly dissociated acid acts on any strongly dissociated base, 
so that in all such cases the heat evolution should be app)r()xi- 
mately the same. This is fully borne out by tlic experifnents of 
Julius Thomsen, who found that the heal of neutralization of one 
gramme-molecule of a strong ba.se by an equivalent cjuantity of a 
strong acid was nearly constant, and equal to i.^,7oo or 13,800 
calorics. In the case of weaker acids, the dissociation of which 
is less complete, divergences from this, constant value will occur, 
for some of the molecules have to be separated into their ions. 
P'or instance, sulphuric acid, which in the fairly strong solutions 
used by Thomsen is only about half dissociated, gives a higher 
value for the heat of neutralization, so that heat must be evolved 
when it is ionized. The heat of formation of a .sulwtance from 
its ions is, of course, very different from that evolved when it is 
formed from its elements in the usual way, since the energy 
associated with an ion is different from that pos.scssed by the 
atoms of the element in their normal state. We can calculate 
the heat of formation from its ions for any substance dissolved 
in a given liquid, from a knowledge of the temperature coefficient 
of ionization, by means of an application of tlic well-known 
thermodynamical process, which also gives the latent heat of 
evaporation of a liquid when the temperature coefficient of its 
vapour pressure is known. The heats of formation thus obtained 
may be either positive or negative, and by using them to supple- 
ment the heat of formation of water, Arrhenius calculated the 
total heats of neutralization of soda by different acids, some of 
them only slightly dissociated, and found values agreeing well 
with observation (Zeits, physikal. Chenne, 1889, 4, p. 96*; and 

i8c) 2, 9, p. 339)- ^ . 

Voltaic Cells ,— two metallic conductors are placed m 
an electrolyte, a current will flow through a wire connecting 
them provided that a difference of any kind exists between the 
two conductors in the nature either of the metals or of the 
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portions of the electrolyte which surround them. A current 
can be obtained by the combination of two metals in the same 
electrolyte, of two metals in different electrolytes, of the same 
metal in different electrolytes, or of the same metal in solutions 
of the same electrolyte at different concentniiii)ns. In accord- 
ance with the principles of energetics (g*v.), any change which 
involves a decrease in the total avaUul>lo energy of the system 
will tend to occur, and thus the necess;iry and sutlicicnt condition 
for the production of elect loiuotive force is that the available 
energy of the system should decrease when the current flows. 

In order that the current should he maintained, and the 
electromotive force of the cell remain constant during action, it 
is nect?8.sary to ensure Uiat the changes in the c.cll, chemical or 
other, whicli produce the current, should neither destroy the 
difference l)ctween the electrodes, nor coat (‘ither electrode 
with a non-conducting layer through wdiich the current cannot 
pass. As an example of a fairly constant ci ll we may take that 
of Danicll, whi('h consists of the eleetrieal arrangement— zinc \ 
zinc sulphate solution | copper sul])liaLe solution | copper, -'the 
two solutions being usually separaU'il by a ])(^t of porous earthen- 
ware. ^Vhen the zinc and C()i>])er plates arc connected through 
a wire, a current flows, the conventionally ])ftsitive cleciricity 
passing from copper to zinc in the wire and froFii zinc to co]»])cr 
in the cell. Zinc, dissolves at the anode, an e(jiial amount of 
zinc replaces an equivalent amount of copper im the other side 
of the porous partition, and the same amount of c()})ptT is 
deposited on the cathode. 'I'liis ])roci‘ss involves a decrease in 
the available energy of the system, for the dissolution of zinc 
gives out more encTgy than the separation of copper uhs(>rl>s. 
lUil the internal rearrangcimiUs which accompany the produc- 
tion of a current do not cause any change in the original nature 
of the electrodes, fresh zin(! being exposed at tlu! anode, and 
copper being deposited on copper at the cathode. 'J’hiis as long 
as a mod(‘rate current flows, llu^ only variation in tlu* cell is the 
appearance of zinc sulphat(‘ in the li(jiji<! on the cc^pptT sid(‘ of the 
porous wall. In spite of this apj)caranc(‘, however, while tlic 
supply of copper is maintained, copper, Ixung more easily 
separated from the solution than zinc, is deposited alone at the 
cathode, and the cell remains constant. 

It is necessary to observe that the condition for change in 
a system is that the total availabk? (energy of the W'hole system 
:;h()uld be decreased by tin; change. \Vi; must consider wliat 
change* is allowed by the mechanism of tlie system, and deal with 
the sum of all the alterations in energy. 'I'luis in the l)aniell cell 
the dksolution of copper as well as of zinc would increase the 
lo.ss in available energy. But wlien z.inc (Jissolv(;s, the zinc 
ions carry their (‘lc;ctri(; charges with them, and the licjuLd tends 
to !x*come pjjsi lively electrific'd. The electric hirces then soon 
stop further action unless an equivalent quantity of p(»silive 
icaw are removed from the solution. Hence zinc can only dissolve 
when some more easily separable substance is pre.sent in solution 
to be removed pari passu with the dissolution of zinc. 'l‘he 
mechanism of such systems is well illustrated by an ex])eriment 
devLs(;d by VV. Ostwalcl. Plates of platinum and pure or amal- 
gamated zinc arc se|)araled by a porous pot, and each sur- 
rounded by some of the .same .solution of a salt of a metal 
more oxidizable than zinc, such as ])ola.ssinrn. When the plates 
are connected Uigethcr by means of a wire, no current flows, 
and no appreciable amount of zinc diss^^ives, fur tlie dissolution 
of zinc would involve the separation of potassium and a gain 
in available energy, if sulphuric acid lx: added to tlie ves.sel 
containing the zinc, these ccmdilicms are unaltered and .still rio 
zinc is dis.S(}ived. But, on the other hand, if a few drops of acid 
be placed in the ves.sel with the platinum, bubbles of hydrogen 
appear, and a current flows, zinc dissolving at the anode, and 
hydrogen l}eing lilxTated at the cathode, in order tliat positively 
electrifled ions may enter a solution, an equivalent amount of 
other positive ions must l)e removed or negative ions be added, 
and, for the process to occur spontaneously, the possible action 
at the two electrodes must involve a decrease in the total avail- 
able energy of the system. 

Considered thermodynamically, voluic a*lLs must be divided 
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into reversible and non-reversible systems. If the slow pro- 
cesses of diffusion be ignored ^ the Daniell cell already described 
may be taken as a type of a reversible cell. Let an electromotive 
force exactly equal to that of the cell be applied to it in the reverse 
direction. When the applied electromotive force is diminished 
by an infinitesimal amount^ the cell produces a current in the 
usual direction, and the ordinary chemical changes occur. If 
the external electromotive force exceed that of the cell by ever 
so little, a current flows in the opposite direction, and all the 
former chemical changes are reversed, copper dissolving from 
the copper plate, while zinc is deposited on the zinc plate. The 
cell, together with this balancing electromotive force, is thus 
a reversible system in true equilibrium, and the thermodynamical 
reasoning applicable to such systems can be used to examine its 
properties. 

Now a well-known relation connects the available energy of 
a reversible system with the corresponding change in its total 
internal energy. 

The available energy A is the amount of external work obtainable 
by an infinitt?simal, reversible change in the system which occurs 
at a constant tempcTature T. If i be the change in tlie internal 
energy, the relation referred to gives us the equation 

A = I + T(i/AA/T), 

where dt^jdT denotes the rate of changtj of the available onergv 
of the system per degree change in temperature. During a small 
electric transfer througli the ctdl, the; c?xternal work done is 
W'here E is the electromotive force. If the chemical changes which 
occur in the cell were allowed to take plac<^ in a clostd vessel witliout 
the ])crlormance of tilectrical or other work, the change in energy 
would l)e measured by the heat evolved. Since the linal slate ol tlu? 
system would be the same as in the actual processes of the cell, 
tlie same amount of heat must give a measure of the cliange in 
internal (mergy when the cell is in iiction. Thus, if L denote the heat 
c^r^^sponding with the chemical changes associated with unit 
electric transfer, Iw? will h(? the heat corresponding with an electric 
transhT r, and will also be ecjual to the change in internal eiuTgy 
of tlu* ci‘ll. H(*nc(* we get the equation 

Ec Le + Tc(ifE/4rr) or E r. 1 . i TidllldT ) , 

as a particular case of the general thennodynamic eciuation of 
availaole (.ncTgy. Tins equation was ol»tained in different ways by 
J. Willan! (jibl)s and H, von Helmhollz, 

It will be notic(*d that when dK/d'V is zero, tliat is, when the 
electromotive force of the cell does not cliange with temperatun*, 
tlu! electromotivt* force is measured by the heat of n actioii per unit of 
electrochemical cliange. 'bhe earliest formulation of the .subject, 
due to Lord Kelvin, assuiru'd that this relation was true in all cases, 
and, calculated in this way, the electromotive force of Daniell’s 
cell, which happens to possess a very small tem})craturo coefficient, 
was found to agree witli observation. 

Wlien one gramme of zinc is dissolved in dilute sul{)hiiric acid, 
iCj7o thermal units or calorics arc evoKed. Hence for the electro- 
chemical unit of zinc or 0*003388 gramme, the thermal evolution is 
3 *00 calories. vSimilarly, the heat which accompanies the dissolution 
of one electrochemical unit of copper is 3*00 calorics. Thus, the 
thermal equivalent of the unit of resultant electrochemical change in 
Daniell's cell is 5*66 - 3 -oo — 2 *66 calories. The d>Tiamjcal equivalent 
of the calorie is'4*i8 x lo^ ergs or (^(j.S. units of work, and therefore 
the electromotive force of the cell should Ihj X*II2 x io« C.G.S. units 
or I *112 volts— a close agreement with the experimental result of 
about I *08 volts. For cells in which the electromotive force varies 
with temperature, the full equation given by Gibbs and Helmholtz 
has also been confirmed experimentally. 

As stated above, an electromotive fotce is set up whenever 
there is a difference of any kind at two electrodes immersed 
in electrolytes. In ordinary cells the difference is secured by 
using two dissimilar metals, but an electromotive force exists 
if two plates of the same metal are placed in solutions of different 
substances, or of the same substance at different concentrations. 
In the latter case, the tendency of the metal to dissolve in the 
more dilute solution is greater than its tendency to dissolve in 
the more concentrated solution, and thus there is a decrease in 
available energy when metal dissolves in the dilute solution and 
separates in ccjuivalent quantity from the concentrated solution. 
An electromotive force is therefore set up in this direction, and, 
if wc can calculate the change in available energy due to the 
processes of the cell, we can foretell the value of the electro- 
motive force. Now the effective change produced by the action 
of the current is the concentration of the more dilute solution by 
the dissolution of metal in it, and the dilution of the originally 


stronger solution by the separation of metal from it. We may 
imagine these changes reversed in two ways. We may evaporate 
some of the solvent from the solution which has become weaker 
and thus rcconcentrate it, condensing the va|H)ur on the solu- 
tion which had become stronger. By this reasoning Helmholtz 
showed how to obtain an expression for the work done. On the 
other hand, we may imagine the processes due to the electrical 
transfer to be reversed by an osmotic operation. Solvent ma>' 
be supposed to be squeezed out from the solution which has 
become more dilute through a semi-pcrmcable wall, and through 
another such wall allowed to mix W'ith the solution which in 
the electrical operation had become more concentrated. Again, 
wc may calculate the osmotic work done, and, if the whole cycle 
of operations be supposed to occur at the same temperature, 
the osmotic work must be equal and opposite to the electrical 
work of the first operation. 

'I'he result of the investigation shows that the electrical w'ork Er 
is given by tint vcpialion 



where v is the volume of the solution used and p its osmotic pressure. 
When the solutions may be taken as effectively dilute, so that the 
gas laws apply to the osmotic pressure, this relation reduces to 


where « is the number of ions given by one molecule of tlie salt , r tlie 
transport ratio of the anion, R the gas constant, T tin? absolute 
temperatun*, r the total valency of the anions ol)taine(l from one 
molecule, and Cj and the concentrations of the two solutions. 

If we take as an example a concentration cell in which silver plates 
are placed in solutions of silver nitrate, one of wliicii is ten times Ji.'? 
strong as the other, this equation gives 

E = 0'o6ox units 

— o*o()o volts. 

\V, Nernst, to whom this theory is due, dctermintid the electromotive 
force of this c(‘ll experimentally, and found the value 0*055 

The logarithmic formulae for these concentration cell.s in- 
dit'atc that thcoreticall)^ their electromotive force can be increased 
to any extent by diminishing without limit the concentration 
of the more dilute solution, log then becoming very great. 
This condition may be realized to some extent in a manner that 
throw.s light on the general theory of the voltaic cell. Let its 
consider the arrangement — silver | silver chloride with potassium 
chloride solution | potassium^ nitrate solution | silver nitrate 
solution I silver. Silver chloride is a very insolulffc substance, 
and here the amount in solution is still further reduced by the 
presence of excess of chlorine ions of the potassium .salt. Thus 
silver, at one end of the cell in contact with many silver ions of the 
silver nitrate solution, at the other end is in contact wdth a 
liquid in w^hich the concentration of those ions is very small 
indeed. The result is that a high electromotive force is set up, 
w'hich ha.s been calculated as 0*52 volt, and observed as 0*51 volt. 
Again, Hittorf has shown that the effect of a cyanide round a 
copper electrode is to combine with the copper ions. The con- 
centration of the simple copper ions is then so much diminislied 
that the copper plate becomes an anode with regard to zinc. 
Thus the cell— copper | potassium cyanide solution | potassium 
sulphate solution — zinc sulphate solution | zinc — gives a currcni 
which carries copper into solution and deposits zinc. In a similar 
way silver could be made to act as anode w ith respect to cadmium. 

It is now evident that the electromotive force of an ordinarj- 
chemical cell such as that of Daniell depends on the concentration 
of the solutions as well as on the nature of the metals. In 
ordinary cases possible changes in the concentrations only affect 
the electromotive force by a few parts in a hundred, but, b\ 
means such as those indicated atiove, it is possible to produce 
such immense differences in the concentrations that the clcctru- 
motivc force of the cell is not only changed appreciably but even 
reversed in direction. Once more we see that it is the total 
impending change in the available energ)- of the system which 
controls the electromotive force. 

Any reversible cell can theoretically be employed as an 
accumulator, though, in practice, conditions of general con- 
venience are more sought after than thennodynamic efficiency. 
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Ihe effective electromotive force of the common lead accumu* 
lator {q.v,) is less than that required to charge it. This drop in 
the electromotive force has led to the belief that the cell is not 
rcv^ersible. F. Dolczalek, however, has attributed the difference 
to mechanical hindrances, which prevent the equalization of 
acid concentration in the neighbourhood of the electrodes, 
rather than to any essentially irreversible chemical action. The 
fact that the Ciibbs-Ilelmhoitz equation is found to apply also 
indicates that the? lead accumulator is approximatel)* reversible 
in the thermodynamic sense of the term. 

PolarizatioH ami Coniacl Difference of PoteuiiaL — If we connect 
together in series a .single DanielTs cell, a galvanometer, and two 
platinum electrodes dipping into acidulated water, no visible 
chemical decomposition ensues. At first a considerable current 
is indicated by the galvanometer ; the deiiexion .soon diminishes, 
however, and finally becomes very small. If, instead of using 
a single Daniell's cell, wc employ some source of electromotive 
force which can l)e varied as we plea.so, and gradually raise its 
intensity, w'e shall find that, when it exc(?eds a certain value, 
about 1*7 v(jlt, a permanent current of considerable strength 
flows througli the solution, and, after the initial period, shows 
no signs ()f decrease. This current is accompanied by chemical 
decomposition. Now let us disconnect the platinum plates 
from the battery and join them directly with the galvanometer. 
A current will flow for a while in the reverse direction ; the system 
of plates and acidulated w'ater through which a current has been 
passed, acts as an accumulator, and will itself yield a current in 
return. These pluMiomena an* explained by the existence of a 
reverse eleclromotiN c force at the surfac e of t he platinum plates. 
Only when the ap])lied electromoti\'e force exceeds lids reverse 
force of polarization, will a permanctil .steady current pass 
trirough tlie liciind, and visible chcndcal dcc'oinposition pnK-eed. 
it seems that this reverse electromotive force of ixdarizalion is 
due to the dejxhsit on tlic electrodes of nuruite quantities of the 
products of chemical decomposition. Differences between the 
two electrodes are thus set up, and, as w'c have seen above, an 
electromotive force; will therefore exist between them. To pass 
a steady current in the dir(;ction opposite to this electromotive 
force of polarization, the applied electromotive force E must 
exceed that of polarization E', and the excess is the 

eff(?ctive clcctrorriotive force of the circuit, the current being, 
in accordance with Ohm’s law, proportional to the applied 
electromotive force and represented by (E-E')/R, where R is 
a constant called the resistance of the circuit. 

When we u.se platinum electrodes in acidulated water, hydrogen 
and oxygen are evolved. The opposing force of polarization is 
about I *7 volt, but, when the plates are disconnected and used 
as a source of current, the electromotive force they give i.s only 
about 1*07 volt. This irreversibility is due to the work required 
to evolve bubbles of gas at the surface of bright platinum i 
plates. If the plates lx: covered with a deposit of platinum 
black, in which the gases are absorbed as fast as they are pro- 
duced, the minimum decomposition point is 1*07 volt, and the 
process is reversible. If secondary effects are eliminated, the 
deposition of metals also is a reversible process ; the decomposi- 
tion voltage is e(|ual to the electromotive force which the metal 
itself gives when going into solution. The phenomena of polariza- 
tion are thus seen to l)e due to the changes of surface produced, 
and are correlated with the differences of potential which exist 
at any surface of separation between a metal and an electrolyte. 

Many experiments have been made with a view of separating 
the two potential-differences which must exist in any cell made 
of two metals and a liquid, and of determining each one in- 
dividually. If we regard the thermal effect at each junction 
as a measure of the potential-difference there, as the total 
thermal effect in the cell undoubtedly is of the sum of its potential- 
differences, in cases where the temperature coefficient is negligible, 
the heat evolved on solution of a metal should give the electrical 
potential-difference at its surface. Hence, if we assume that, 
in the Daniell's cell, the temperature coefficients are negligible 
at the individual contacts as well as in the cell as a whole, the 
sign of the potential-difference ought to be the same at the surface 


of the zinc as it is at the surface of the copper. Since zinc goes 
into .solution and copptT comes out, tlu* electromotive force of 
the cell will lx the difference between tin* two effects. On tlie 
other hand, it is commonly thought that the* single jxitential- 
differenccs at the .surface of metals and electr(>lyU;s have been 
determined by methods based on the u.se the capiUiu y electro- 
meter and on others ilepending on what is called a dropping 
electrode, that is, mercury dropping rapidly inU) an elei'lnilvte 
and forming a cell with the mercury at rest in tin* boUom^ of 
the vessel. By both these methods the single pt)tcntial-(lifferenees 
found at the surfatxs of the zinc and copper have opposite signs, 
and the effective electromotive force of a Daniell’s cell is the 
sum of the two effects. VVdiich of tlicse conflicting views rejirc- 
.sents the truth still remains uncertain. 

Diffusion of I'.lectrolytes ami Contact Difference of Potential 
hehceen Liquids . — An application of the tluujry of ionic velocity 
due to W. Nernst^ and M. Planck - enal)les us to culculate the 
diffusion constant of dissolved electrolytes. According to the 
molecular theory, diffusion is due to the motion of the molecules 
of the dissolved substance through tlie liquid. When the di.ssolved 
molecules are uniformly distrihulctl, the osmotic pressure will 
be the same everywhere throughout the .solution, lait, if the 
concentration vary from point to point, the pressure will \'ary 
also. There must, tlien, l)e u relation l)elwt‘en the rate of change 
of the concei^tration and the osm(»tic pressure gradient, and thus 
we may consider the osmotic pre.ssure gradient as a force driving 
the solute through a vis(*ous medium. In the case of non- 
electrolytes and of all non-ion i/.ed molecules tliis analogy com- 
pletely represents the farts, and the phenomena of diffusion can 
be deduced from it alone. But the ions of an electrolytic .solution 
can move independently through the liquid, even when no cairrent 
flows, as the con.secjuenct's of Oliin’s law indicate, 'i’he ions 
will therefore diffuse independently, and tl)e faster ion will 
travel quicker into pure water in contact with a solution. The 
ions carry their charges with them, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
found that water in contact with a solution takes with respect 
to it a positive or negative potential, according as the positive 
or negative ion travels the faster, 'i’his process will go on until 
the simultaneous s(*parati(»n of electric cliarges pnxluces an 
electrostatic force strong enough to prevent further s(*paration 
of ions. Wc can therefore <'alcii)atc the rate at which the salt 
as a whole will diffuse by examining the eonditions for a steady 
transfer, in which the ions diffuse at an ralt*, the faster 

one being restrained and the slower one urgt'd forwartl hy the 
electric fr>rrcs. In this manner the diffusion cr)nslant can 
be calculated in absolute units (IK’I ^ HNOj,^-2*27, 

Na(?l"- 1 *12), the unit of time being the day. By experiments 
on diffusion this cf>nsUtnt has Ixen found hy Scheffer, and tlie 
numbers observed agree with those calculated (HCl-2'3o, 
JINOjj- 2-22, Nan-i-n). 

As we have .seen above, when a solution is placed in contact 
with water the water will take a fxisitive or negative pr)tentiul 
with regard to the solution, according as tlie cation or anion has 
the greater specific velocity, and therefore the greatcir initial 
rate of diffusion. The difference of potential between two 
solutions of a substance at different concentrations can be calcu- 
lated from the equations iiserl to give the rliffusion constants. 
The results give eejuations of the same logarithmic form as those 
obtained in a somewhat different manner in the theory of con- 
centration cells described above, and have been verified by 
experiment. 

The contact differences of potential at the interfaces of metals 
and electrolytes have been co-ordinated by Nernst with those 
at the .surfaces of separation between different Jicjiiids. In 
contact with a .solvent a metal is supposed to possess a definite 
solution pressure, analogous to the vapour pressure of a liquid. 
Metal goes into solution in the form of electrified ions. The 
liquid thus acquires a positive charge, and the metal a negative 
charge. The electric force.s .set up tend to prevent further 
separation, and finally a state of equilibrium is reached, when no 

* Zeits. pkysikal. Chem, 2, p. 613. 

, * Wiid, Afifi., i8go, 40, p. 561. 
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more ions can go into solution unless an equivalent number are 
removed by voltaic action. On the analogy between this case 
and that of the interface betwctttn two solutions, Nernst has 
arrived at similar logarithmic expressions for the difference of 
potential, which becomes proportional to log (Pi/P.>) where P2 
IS taken to mean the osmotic pressure of the cations in the 
solution, and P, the osmotic pressure of the cations in the sub- 
stance of the metal itself. On these lines the equations of con- 
centration colls, deduced above on less hypothetical grounds, 
may be regained. 

Theory of Electrons. — Our views of the nature of the ions of 
electrolytes have been extended by the application of the ideas 
of the relations between matter and electricity obtained by the 
study of electri(? conduction through gases. The interpretation 
of the phenomena of gaseous conduction was rendered possible 
by the knowledge previously acquired of conduction through 
liquids ; the newer subject is now reaching a position whence 
it can repay its del>t to the older. 

Sir J. J. Thomson has shown (see (’onductjon, Ef.ECTRic, 
§ HI.) that the negative ions in certain cases of gaseous con- 
duction are much more mobile than the corresponding positive 
ions, and possess a mass of about th(‘ one-thousandth part of 
that of a hydrogen atom. These n(?gative particles or corpuscles 
seem to be the ultimate units of negative electricity, and may be 
identified with the electrons requinjd by the theories of H. A. 
Lorenti! and Sir J . Larmor. A body containing an excess of Uiese 
particles is negatively electrified, and is jiositively electrified if 
it has parted with some of its normal number. An electric 
current consists of a moving stream of electrons. In gases the 
electrons sometimes travel alone, but in liquids they are always 
attached to matter, and tlieir motion involves the movement of 
chemical atoms or groups of atoms. An atom with an extra 
corpuscle is a univalent negative ion, an atom with one ('orpiiscle 
detached is a univalent positive ion. In metals the electrons 
can slip from one atom to the next, since a current can pass 
without chemical action. When a current passes from an 
electrolyte to a metal, the electron must be detached from the 
atom it was accompanying and chemical action be manifested 
at the electrode. 

Bibliography. -Michael Faraday, Experimenial Researches in 
Hlectricity (Lontlon, 1844 and 1855) ; W. Ostwald, Lehrhmh der 
allgcmeincn Chcmic^ 2tc Aufl. (Leipzig, 1891) ; Elektrochemio (Leipzig, 
1896) ; W. Nernst, Thcorctische Chcmic^ 3IC Aufl. (Stuttgart, 1900; 
English translation, London, 1904) ; F. Kohlrausch and L. llolliom, 
Das I.eitvermdgen der Elektrolvie (Leipzig, 1898) ; W. C. D. WhcUiam, 
The Theory of Solution and Electrolysis (Cambridge, 1902) ; M. Le 
Blanc, Elements of Electrochemistry (Eng. trans., Ixjndoii, 1890) ; 
S. Arrlienius, Text-Book of Electrockemislry (Eng, trans., T.ondon, 
1002) ; H. C. Jones, The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation (New 
York, 1900) : N. Munroe Hopkins, Experimental Electrochemistry 
(London, 1905) ; Liiphe, Grunasilge der Elehtrochemie (Berlin, iSgd). 

Some of the more important papers on the subject have been 
reprinted for llarj)er's Series of Scientific Memoirs in Electrolytic 
Conduction (1890) and the Modem Theory of Solution (1899). Several 
journals are puhli.shed .specially to deal with physical chemistry, of 
which electrochemistry lornis an important part. Among them may 
be mentioned the Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie (Leipzig) ; 
and the Journal of Physical Chemistry (Cornell ITnivcrsity). In 
these periodicals will be found new work on the subject and 
abstracts of papers which appear in other physical and chemical 
publications. (W. C, D. W.) 

ELECTROMAGNETISM, that branch of physical science 
which is concerned wdth the interconnexion of electricity and 
magnetism, and with the production of magnetism by means of 
electric currents by de\ iccs calhid electromagnets. 

History, — The foundation was laid by the observation first 
made by Hans Christian Oersted (1777-1851), professor of 
natural philosophy in Copenhagen, who discovered m 1820 that 
a wire uniting the poles or terminal plates of a voltaic pile has the 
property of affecting a magnetic needle^ (see Electricity). 

' In the Annals of Philosophy for November 1821 is a long article 
entitled “ Elcctromajfsnetisin " by Oersted, in which he gives a 
detailed account of his discovery. He had his thoughts turned to 
it as far back as 1813, but not until the 2ot.h of July 1820 had ho 
actually made his discovery. He seems to have b(*en arranging a 
compass needle to observe any deflections during a storm, and placed 
near it a platinum wire through which a gah'anic current was passed. 


I Oersted carefully ascertained that the nature of the wire itself 
! did not influence the result but saw that it was due to the electric 
conflict, as he called it, round the wire ; or in mcxlern language, 
to the magnetic force or mj^netic flux round the conductor. 
If a straight wire through which an electric current is flowing is 
placed above and parallel to a magnetic compass needle, it is 
found that if the current is flowing in the conductor in a direction 
from south to north, the north pole of the ncjedle under the con- 
ductor deviates to the left hand, when^as if the conductor is 
placed under the needle, the north pole deviates to the right hand ; 
if the conductor is doubled back over the needle, the effects of 
the two sides of the loop are added togetlier and the deflect ion i.s 
increased. These results are summed up in the mnemonic rule : 
Imagine yourself s^&imming in the conductor with Ihe current^ that 
is, moving in the direction of the positive electricity, with your face 
towards the magnetic needle ; the north pole will then deviate to 
your left hand. The deflec'- ion of the magnetic needle can there- 
fore reveal the existence of an electric current in a neighbouring 
circuit, and this fact was soon uliliiied in the construction of 
instruments called galvanometers 
Immediately after Oersted’s discovery was announced, 
I). F. J. Arago and A. M. Ampere began investigations on the 
.subject of electromagnetism. On the iStli of .S.!ptenil)er 1820, 
Ampere read a paper before the Acad(!my of Scien(‘t‘s in JAiri.s, 
in which he announced that the voltaic pile its(‘lf affertr-cl a 
magnetic needle as did the uniting wire, and he showed that the 
effects in both cases were consistent with th(? thf?ory that eh'ctric 
current was a circulation round a circuit, and equivalent in 
magnetic effect to a very short magnet with axis filac'ed at right 
angles to the plane of the circuit, fic then propounded his 
brilliant hypothesis that the magnetization of iron was due to 
molecular electric currents. This suggested to Arago that wire 
wound into a helix carr>dng electric current should magnetize 
a steed nee'dle? placed in the interior. In the Ann. Chim. (1820, 
T5,p.94), Arago published a paper entitled “ Experienc'es relatives 
k Taimantation du fer et de Tacier par Taction du courant 
volialquc,’' announcing that the wire conveying the current, 
even though of copper, could magnetize steel needles placed 
acro.ss it, and if plnngcxl into iron filings it attracted them. About 
the same time Sir Humphry Davy sent a communication to Dr 
W. H. Wollaston, read at the Royal Society on the 16th of 
NoveniV)er 1820 (reproduced in the Annuls of Philosophy fi;r 
August 1821, p. 81), “ On the Magnetic Phenomena prodiu'cd by 
Electricity,'’ in which he announced his independent discovery 
of tlie same fact. With a large battery of 100 pairs of plates at 
the Royal Institution, he found in October 1820 that the uniting 
wire became strongly magnetic and that iron filings clung to it ; 
also that steel needles placed across the wire were permanently 
magnetized. He placed a sheet of glass over the wire and 
sprinkling iron filinp on it saw that they arranged themseh es 
in straight lines at right angles to the wire. He then proved that 
Leyden jar discharges could produce the same effects. Ampere 
and Arago then seem to have experimented together and magne- 
tized a steel needle wrapfied in paj>er which was enclosed in a 
helical wire conveying a current. All these facts were rendered 
intelligible when it was seen that a wire when conveying an 
electric current becomes surrounded by a magnetic field. If 
the wire is a long straight one, the lines of magnetic force are 
circular and concentric with centres on the wire axis, and if the 
wire is bent into a circle the lines of magnetic force are endless 
loops surrounding and linked with the electric circuit. Since 
a magnetic pole tends to move along a line of magnetic force it 
was obvious that it should revolve round a wire conveying a 
current. To exhibit this fact involved, however, much ingenuity. 
It was first accomplished by Faraday in October 1821 {Exper. 
Res, ii. p. 127). Since the action is reciprocal a current free to 
move tends to revolve round a magnetic pole. The fact is most 
easily shown by a small piece of apparatii.s made as follows : 
In a gla.ss cylinder (see fig. 1) like a lamp chimney are fitted two 
corks. Through the bottom one is passed the north end of a bar 
magnet which projects up above a little mercury lying in the 
cork. Through the top cork is passed one end of a wire from a 
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battery, and a piece of wire in the cylinder is flexibly connected 
to it, the lower end of this last piece just touching the mercury. 
When a current is passed in at the top wire and out at the lower 
end of the bar magnet, the loose wire revolves round the magnet 
pole. All text-books on physics contain in their 
chapters on electromagnetism full accounts of 
various forms of this experiment. 

In 1825 another important step forward was 
taken when William Sturgeon (1783-1850) of 
London produced the electromagnet. It con- 
sisted of a horseshoe-shaped bar of soft iron, 
coated with varnish, on whu'h was wrapped a 
spiral coil of bare coppci wire, the turns not 
touching each other. When a voltaic current 
was passed through the wire tiic iron lu‘canu* a 
powerful magnet, but on severing the (‘on- 
nexion with the battery, the soft iron lost 
immediately nearly all its magnelisrnA 
At that date ()hm had not announced his 
law of the electric circuit, and it was a matter 
of some surprise to investigators to find (hat 
Sturgeon's el(‘ctromagnct could not he operated 
at a distance through a long circuit of win; 
with such good results as when close to the 
battery. Peter Barlow, in January 1825, published in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal^ a description of siu'h an 
experiment made with a view of applying Sturgeon’s electro- 
magnet to tehjgraphy, with results which were unfavourable. 
Sturgeon's experiments, however, stimulated Joseph Henry 
(q,v,) in the United States, and in 1831 he gave a description 
of a method of w’inding electromagnets which at once put a new 
face u[)on matters (Silliman's Journal, ^9» P* 4oo). Instead 
of insulating the iron core, he wrapped the copper wire round 
with silk and wound in numerous turns and many layers upon 
the iron horseslioe in such fashion that the current went round 
the iron always in the same direction. He then found that such 
an electromagnet wound with a Jong fine wire, if worked with a 
battery consisting of a large numl)cr of ctills in s(?ri({s, could be 
operated at a considcrai)le distance, and he thus produced what 
w'crc called at that time intensity electromagnets , and whi('h 
subsecjuently rendered the electric telegraph a possibility. In 
fact, Henry established in 1831, in Albany, U.S.A., an electro- 
mi%gnctic lelegraph, and in 1835 at Princeton even used an 
earth return, thereby anticipating the discovery (1838) of C. A. 
Sleinheil (1801-1870) of Munich. 

Inventors were then incited to construct powerful electro- 
magnets as tested by the weight they could carry from llieir 
armatures. Joseph Henry made a magnet for Yale C'ollege, 
U.S.A., which lifted TpooW) {Silliman s Journal, 1S31, 20, p. 201), 
and one for Princeton which lifted 3000 with a \ery smali 
battery. Amongst others J. P. Joule, ever natmorable for his 
investigations on the mechanical eciuivalent of heat, gave much 
attention about 1838-1840 to tlie construction of electromagnets 
and succeeded in devising some forms remarkable for their 
lifting power. One form w'as constructed by cutting a thick 

soft iron tube longitudinally 
into two equal parts. Insu- 
lated copper wire was th(tn 
wound longitudinally over 
one or both parts (see fig. 2) 
and a current sent through 
the wM're. In another form 
two iron disks with teeth at 
right angles to the disk had 
insulated wire wound zigzag between the teeth ; when a current 
was sent through the w'ire, the teeth were so magnetized that 
they were alternately X. and S, poles, if two_ such similar disks 
were placed w-ilh teeth of opposite polarity in contact, a very 
large force was required to detach them, and with a magnet and 

J See Trans. Soc. Arts, 1825, 43, p. 38, in which a figure of Sturgeon's j 
etcctromagnet is given as well as of other pieces of apparatus for j 
w’hich the Society granted him a premium anti a sih-er modal. ! 
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armature weighing in all 11-575 lb Joule found that a weight 
of 2718 w-as supported. Joule’s papers on this subject will be 
found in his Collected Papers publislicd by the Physical Society 
of London, and in Sturgeon s Annals of Eleetruity, 1838-1841, 
vols. 2-6. 

The Magnetic C /rcioV. 'I ho ] 4 u*nonuMia presented l>y the electro- 
magnet are interi)reled by tlte aid of the notion of “tlie magnetic 
circuit. Let uh consider u thin riroiihir sectioned ring of iron wire 
wound ovi‘r with a stdeiioid or spiral of insulattul copper wire through 
which a current of electricity can he passed. If the solenoid or wire 
windings existt'd alone, a ennent having a strength A amperes 
passed through it woidd ereal(* in the interior of the solenoid a 
magnetic loree II, nuimTiealIv eqiiul to ^n- lo multiplitMi hy the 
nnmhorol windings N on ilu* solenoid, ami hy the cm rent in amperes 
A, and ilivided by the mean length of the solenoid /, or II ■ .fir Aw/ 10/. 
Phe piXHluet AN i.s called llie “ampere-turns’' on tlie solenoid. 
Tlie pmdnet H/ of the magiuMic foivi‘ Jl and the length / of the 
magirelie circuit isealled the “ maguetrunot ive loo t* '' in the magnetic 
tircuit, ami Iroin the alune fonmila it is si'(*m that the magnetomotive 
force denoted hy (M.M.F.) is i-tpial to 47r/ic)( 1 nearly) times 

the ampere tnnis (A.N.) on ihi* i'm iliug coil or solenoid, Otherwise 
(A.N.) o'S(M . M . The ina!!;net<)m()ti\a‘ lone is reiMidetl as 
creating an etteet called magm tie lliix (/) in ilu* magnet ie eircuit, 
just as ^•|e(•tromot i\‘e lorci* ICM.h'. prculmef; electric ciiiTent (A) iit 
the electiie circuit, and as hy Ohm’s law (sit nok ini- i les) tim 

current varies as tlu‘ l'^M.I\ and inverstdv as a (|ualilv (>l the e lectric 
circuit called its “ resistam so in ihe luai'.uet ie eneiiit the mag- 
netic ilux vanes jvs the magnetomotive h>rce^ and inversi'ly as a 
(piality of the magnetic cire.uit called its “ n lui'l;inc«v’’ 't he gnat 
(lillenmre between tlu‘ edertric ciicuil ami tin* maf'.nelie citvnil lies 
in tin* tact that wlu reas the edeettie rr’Msiame of a solid or liepiid 
conductor is hul<‘j>eu(U‘uf of the cuii‘ nl :ind alle*< ted only liy the 
leinpiTature, th*' niagmdic ndmdam'e varievs with the magnetic 
(lux and cannot hi' dedimsl except hv uu ans of a e iii ve which shows 
its value tor rlillerent flux dercdtii-s. 'Phe quotient of llu‘ fotal 
magnetic flux, /., in a circuit by the cross sir lion, S, ot llie circuit is 
called the iiu‘an " flux dr'nsify,” and the reluctance (»f a niagmdic 
circuit one centimetre long and one square centimetre in cross 
section is called tin? ** ndui tivily “ of the material. The relation 
iH'tweeir reluctivity magnetic force II, and flux density P, 

isdePmed hy tie* e»piatjtm If gli, Irom which we have 11 / /(/'//S) 

M.M.h'. acting on the circuit. Again, sime the am |»ere turns (AN) 
on the circuit are eipial to 0*8 times the M.M.J*'., we have linally 
AN// u*8fZ//uS). 'Phis equation tidJs lis the exciting loree reclioned 
in ampere-turns, A.N, which must he jmt on tin* ring core to create 
a total magnetic flux / in it, the ring core having a mean perimeter t 
and cross section S and ndiiclivity /o 1/^ corresponding to a fhue 
density Z/S. Hince before we can make us(‘ of the equation for 
practical purposes we need to posses.s a curve ioi the )>aiUi:ular 
material showing us the value of tlie reluctivity correspomliug to 
various values of the possilile Ihix flensity. The reciproial of is 
usually called the “ ])ermeal>ilit v " of the material and dimoled hy a*. 
(‘urves showing the relation nf j/p and Z/S or // ami It, are culled 
“ jM.Tiueahility cui vi-s." For ;ur and all other non luagnetic matter 
tlie ni.'rmeahilit y lias the .same value, taken ioliiliai ily as uuily. 
P>ii llie other hand, for iion, nickel and coImH the permealulily may 
in some cases reach a value of 2000 or 2500 lor a value of Jt 50c»c» in 
(^C.S. measure (see Units, J’hvsical). The process ol taking tl'e.se 
curves consi.sts iu .sending a cuirciit of known stHuigth through a 
.solenoid of known numlier of turns wound on a circular iron ring of 
know'll dimensions, and oli.serving the time integral of tin- secondary 
current produced in a wreondary circuit of known turns ami resistance 
H wound over tlx* iron con? N tiiin’s. 'Pin; secondary elect romotivo 
force is hy Faraday’s law (.see Ki.hcTkoKiNivnc.s) e.cjiial to the tiim; 
rate of change of tl>e total flux, or E Sd 7 .!(lt, Hut hy Ohm's 
law F-. Kr/^ V//, wJiere q i.s the quantity of electricity set flowing in 
tlie s.*condary circuit hy a change rfZ in the co-linked total flux. 
IfiTice if 20 rf*prc.seiits this total fpiantity of electricity set flowing 
in the secondary circuit l>y suddenly reversing the direction of the 
magnetic ilux Z in the iron core we must have 

l<(j=:NZurZ = I<(j/N. 

The measurement of tin* total quantity of el(;ctiicjty Q can he 
made by mean.s of a ballistic galvanometer (y.w.), and the re.sistance 
1 < of the secondary circuit includes that of the coil wound on the 
iron core and the galvanometer as well, lii this manner the value 
of the total flux Z and therefore of Z/S 13 or the flux density, can ho 
found for a given magnetizing force 11, and this hst quantity is 
determined when we know the magnetizing current in the solenoid 
and its turn.s and climensions. The curve which deliueai.es the relation 
of H and M is called the magnetization curve foi the material in 
question. For examples of these curves see Mao.nltism. 

The fundamental law of the non-homogeneous magnetic circuit 
traversed P»y one and the same total magnetic flux Z i.s tliat the sum 
of all the magnetomotive forces acting in the circuit is numerically 
equal lo tlie product of the factor o*8, the total flux in the circuit, 
and the sum of ail the reluctances of the various iiarts of the circuit. 
If then the circuit consists of materials of diflcrent permeability 
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and it is desired to know the ampere-tums required to produce u given 
total of flux round the circuit, we liavu to calculate from the magnet- 
ization curves of the material of each part the necessary magneto- 
motive forces and add these forces together. The practical applica- 
tion of this })rinciple to the predetermination of the field windings of 
(Ivnaino magnets was first made l)y Drs J. and E. liopkinson 
y i8fl6, 177, ].. 33J). 

We may illustrate the principles of this predetermination by a 
sim})le example. Siij)pose a ring of iron, has a mean diameter of 
10 cins. and a cross section of 2 sq. cms., and a transverse cut on air 
gaj) made in it i mm. wide. L(?t us inquire the ampere-turns to 
be put upon the ring to create in it a total flvix of 24,000 C.G.S. units. 
The total length of the iron j)art of the circuit is (lor-o'j) cms., 
and its section is 2 sq. cms., and the flux d(‘nsity in it is to be 12,000. 
From Table 11 . Ijelow w'e sec^ that the jxjrmeability of pure iron 
corresponding to a flux density of 12,000 is 2760. Hence tlie reluct- 
ance of the iron circuits is ecjual to 


ioT-01 220 
2700 :■ 2 "" 38640 


units. 


The length of the air g;q> is 0*1 cm., its section 2 sq. cms., and its 
permeability is unity. Hence the reluctance of the; air g:q> is 


Accordingly the magnetomotive force in ampere-turns required to 
])roduce the required flux is equal to 

It follows that th(? part of the magnetomotive force required to 
Overcome the reluctance of the narrow air gap is about nine time.s 
that recjuired for tlu! iron alone. 

Ill the above example we have for simplicity assumed that the 
flux in jiassing across the air gap does not si)rcad out at all. In 
dealing witli electromagnet design in dynamo construction we have, 
however, to take into consideridion the spreading a.s well as the 
leakage of flux acro.ss the circuit (.see Dynamo). It will be seen, 
tlKsrefore, that in order that we may predict the effect of a certain 
kind of iron or steel when used as the core of an electiomagnet, 
we mu.st bo provided with tables or curves showing the reluctivity 
oi- pt'rm<*ability corre.sponding to \arious flux dea.sitie.s or — which 
coimis to the same thing — with (B, H) curve.s for the sample. 

Irof/ and Sicii for Eleciwmagmtic Machinery , — Jn connexion 
with the teehnicnl application of electromagnets such as tliose 
used ill the field magnets of dynamos {q.v,), the testing of difTerent 
kinds of iron and steel for magnetic permeability lias therefore 
become very^ important. Various instruments callcjd permea- 
meters and hysteresis meters luu e been designed for this purpose, 
blit much of the work has b(*en done by moans of a ballistic 
gab anometer and te.st ring as alun'c described. The ‘‘ hysteresis ” 
of an iron or steel is that (jualil)* of it in ^’irtue of whicli energy 
is dissipated as heat when the magnetization is reversed or 
carried through a cycle (sec Macnktism), and it is generally 
measured either in ergs per cubic centimetre of metal per cycle 
of magnetization, or in watts per tb per 50 or 100 cycles 
per second at or corresponding to a certain maximum flux 
density, say 2500 or 600 C.G.S. units. For the details of various 
forms of pcrmcamcter and hysteresis meter technical books 
must be consulted.^ 

An immense number of observations have been carried out 
on tlie magnetic permeabiliU' of different kinds of iron and 
steel, and in the following tables are gi\’en some tyjiical results, 
mostly from experiments made by J. A. Ewing (see Proc, Inst, 
C,E,^ 1896, 126, p. 185) in which the ballistic method was 
employed to determine the flux density corresponding to various 
magnetizing forces acting upon samples of iron and steel in the 
form of rings. 

The figures under heading I. are values given in a paper by A. W. S. 
Pocklington and K. Lydall {Proc, Roy, Soc,^ 181)2-1803, 52, pp. 164 
and 228) as the results of a magnetic test o£ an exceptionally pure 
iron supplied for the purjiose of experiment by Colonel Dyer, 01 the 
Elswick Works. The substances other than iron in this sample 
were stated to be : carbon, trace ; silicon, trace ; phosphorus, 
none] sulphur, 0’0i3 % ; manganese, o*i %. The other five 
KptK;iinen.s, 11 , to VI., are samjiles of commercial iron or steel. No. 
II. is a sample of I.ow Moor bar iron forged into a ring, annealed and 
turned. No, III. is a steel forging furnished by Mr R. Jenkins as a 


^ See S. P. Thompson, The Electrowagfiet (London, 1891) ; J. A. 
Fleming, A Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and Testing Room, 
vol. 2 (London, 1903) ; J. A, Ewing, Magnetic Induction in Iron and 
other Metals (London, 1903, 3rd ed.). 


sample of forged ingot-metal for dynamo magnets. No. 1 V‘. i.s a steel 
casting for dynamo magnets, unforged, made by Messrs Edgar Allen 
& Conmany by a .special pneumatic process under the patents oi 
Mr*A. Tropenas. No. V. is also an unforged steel casting for dynamo 


TABLii I,-- Magnetic Plux Density corresponding to various Magnci- 
ieing Forces in the case of certain Samples of Iron and Stt\U 
{Ewing). 


I Magnetiz- 







ing Korctr 
H (C.G.S. 
Units). 

Magnetic Flux Density B (C.G, 

S. I'nits), 



I. 
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III. 
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V. 
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12,700 

10,900 

12,300 

4 , 7 «« , 

9,600 ' 

lo,yoo 

10 

14,980 
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14,920 

12,250 • 

rib 050 
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1 5,800 

14,010 

1 5,800 

14,000 
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>4.350 
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16,950 
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» 7.4.50 
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70 
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16,580 
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17,400 : 

17,000 

80 

. . 

16,800 i 
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18,040 1 

1 7,620 

17,200 

00 


17,000 1 

>8,390 

18,230 

>7.830 

17,400 

1 00 


17,200 

18,600 i 

i8„12o : 

18,030 

J 7 >00 


magnets, made by Messrs Samuel O.sborne (.V (!onij)an>' by tli'* 
Siemens process. No. VI. is also an unforged c.'i.stin’g lo!- 

dynamo magnets, made by Messrs Fricjtl. Kru]>p, of Kssen. 

It will be seen from the figures and the description of the materials 
that the .steel forgings and castings have a remarkably high perme- 
ability under small magnetizing force. 

Table 11 . show.s the magnetic qualities of some of these 
materials as found by Ewing when te.sted with small magnetizing 
hn’ces. 


Tath.k II. — Magnetic Permeahilitv of Samples of Iron and Steel under 
Weah Magnetizing I'orccs. 


Magnetic Flux 
Density R 
(C.fi.S. ifnits). 

1 . 1 
J'urc* Iron. 

1 

III. ^ 

StcL'l J-‘()i'ging. 

i 

1 Stei‘1 Ca.stin,?. 

1 

H 

M 1 

11 

V- 

1 H 

2,000 , 

0*90 

2220 1 

I ’38 

1450 

' 1 * 1 8 1 6.:)0 

4,000 1 

I *40 

2850 ! 

i*()i 

'20i>o 

1*66 2ji(> 

(),0OO i 

8,000 

1*85 

324 ^» ' 

2 *38 

2520 i 

2*15 2790 

2*30 

348^ i 

2'<)2 

2740 1 

2.83 2830 ' 

10,000 

3*10 

3220 

3*62 

2 7» )0 j 

.f05 2470 

12,000 

4*40 

2760 1 

4 *80 

2500 

6*;)5 1 8 TO 

. . J 


The numbers I., Ill, ami \'I. in the above table reler to the samples 
mentioned in conm^xion with Table I, 


It is a remarkable fact that certain varieties of low carlion 
.steel (commonly called mild steel) have a higher permeability 
than even annealed Swedish wrought iron under large magnetiz- 
ing forces. The term steel, however, here used has refcrcnco 
rather to the mode of production than the final chemical nature 
of the material, In some of the mild-steel castings used for 
dynamo electromagnets it appears that the total foreign matter, 
including carbon, mangane.se and silicon, is not more than 0-3 
of the whole, the material being 99*7 % pure iron. This valuable 
magnetic property of steel capable of being cast is, however, 
of great utility in modern dynamo building, as it cnablc.s field 
magnets of very high permeability to be constructed, which can 
be fashioned into shape by casting instead of being built up as 
formerly out of masses of forged wTought iron. The cur\ es in 
fig. 3 illustrate the manner in which the flux density or, as it i.s 
usually called, the magnetization cur\’e of this mild cast steel 
crosses that of Swedish wrought iron, and enables us to olitain a 
higher flux density corresponding to a given magnetizing force 
with the steel than with the iron. 

From the same paper by Ewing we extract a number of results 
relating to permeability tests of thin sheet iron and sheet steel, 
such as is used in the construction of dynamo armatures and 
transformer cores. 

No. VII. is a .specimen of good transformer-plate, 0*301 millimetre 
thick, rolled from Swedish iron by Mes.srs Sankey of Bilston. No. 
VI II, is a specimen of specially thin transformer-plate rolled from 
scrap iron. No. IX. is a specimen of transformer-plate rolled from 
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ingot-steel. No. X. is a specimen of the wire which was used by 
L Swinburne to form the core of his " liedgehog " transformers. Us 
dianietcr was 0*602 millimetre. All these samples were tested in the 



form of rings by the iKiIlistic inotlirxl, tlie rings of sfieet-imlal 
being .^tam])ed or luriu^d in the Hat. 'J'lie wire ring No. X. was 
coileil iiiul annealed alter coiling. 

Tai:;.’: ill. J\'y'>}!C:r'ii!ify of Tranfiformcr Plate and Wire, 
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that mild steel ha.s gradually replaced iron in the manufacture 
of dynamo electromagnets and transformer-core.s. 

Uroadly .speaking, the materials which arc now employcil 
in the manufacture of the cores of elcctroiuagmn.s for technical 
purposes of various kinds may be said to fall i’lto tliree classes, 
namely, forgings, castings and stampings. Jn some cases the 
iron or steel core wliich is to lx* magnetized is simply a mass of 
iron hammered or pressed into shape by hydraulic iirt'ssuri' ; 
in other cases it has to be fused ami (‘ast ; and for certain other 
purpo.s(‘s it must be rolled first into thin sheets, which are sub* 
sequcntly sUimfa'd out into the recjuircd forms. 

For particular purposes it is necessary to obtain tlie highest 
po.ssi!)lc magnetic permeability corresponding to a high, ov llc' 
highest attainable flux density. This is generally the ea.se in 
the electron liignets which arc employed as the lield magniHs in 
dynamo machines. It may generally bi‘ said that whilst the best 
wnmght irun. such as annealed bow Muor or .^weilish iron, is 
im»re permeable for low flii.x densities than steel castings, the 
ec.sl steel may surpass tht‘ wrought ineta.l for high flux density. 
For most electro-technical purpo.scs the lu'st magnetic results 
are given by the employment of forged iiigot-iron. 'Fhis material 
is prolj.alily iluj most piTineable lliroiighout th(^ whole scale (d 
attainable flux densities. Jl is slightly superior to wrought iron, 
and it only liecoines inferior to the highest class (»f cast steel 
when the flux density i;’ pressed abo\’(‘ i.S,ooo units (see 

fig. 5). loir lln\ di'nsilies above the forged ingot-iron 



.S<‘ me typical Ilux-density curves of iron and steel as used in 
dynamo and transformer building arc gi\'cn in fig. 4. 



The numbers in Table III. well illustrate the fact that the 
permeability /x-B 'H has a maximum value corresponding to a 
certain flux densit\\ The tables are also explanatory of the fact 


lias now })i*aciically rcfdaced f >r i lcct.ric rngineer i;ig j)iirjK>si i 
the Tow Moor or .Swedish iron. Owing to the metliod of its 
production, it might in tn t.h be called a .soft steel with a very 
small j)erc(fntage (d cornlMm'd carbon, 'fhe best description of 
this material is eonveyerl by the (ierman term Fliisseisen/* 
but its nearest British equivalent is “ ingot-iron.'’ Chemically 
.spciiking, the material i.s for all practical j>iirpo.s(!S very nearly 
pure inm. The .same may be said of U:e cast steels now much 
employed for the j)roduction (d dynamo magnet cores. 'JTc 
cast .steel w’hich is in demand for this purj)ose has a slightly 
lower permeability than tlie ingot-iron for low flux densities, 
but for flux densities al)ovc ib,ooo the recjnired result may be 
more cheaply (djtained with a steel casting than with a forging. 
When high tensile strength is retjuired in addition to considerable 
magnetic jxjrmeability, it has iKjen found advantageous to employ 
a .Steel containing 5 % of nickel. The rolled sheet iron and sheet 
steel which is in recjuest for the construction of magnet cores, 
especially tho.se in which the exciting current is an alternating 
current, are, generally speaking, produced from Swedish iron. 
Owing to the mechanical treatment nircessary to reduce the 
material to a thin sheet, the permeability at low flux densities 
is rather higher than, although at high flux densities it is inferior 
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to, the same iron and steel when tested in bulk. For most 
purposes, however, where a laminated iron magnet core is 
required, the flux density is not pressed up above 6000 units, 
and it is then more important to secure small hysteresis loss than 
high permeability. The magnetic permeability of cast iron is 
much inferior to "that of wrought or ingot-iron, or the mild steels 
taken at the same flux densities. 

The following I’able IV. gives the flux density and perme- 
ability of a typical cast iron taken by J. A. Fleming by the 
ballistic metho(i : — 

Tadle IW .—MapiGtic Pormcahility and Magnetization Curve oj 
Cast Ivon. 


Table VII. — Observations on the Magnetic Hysteresis of Cast Iron, 
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The mcUU of winch tlie tests are given in Tahk; IV. contained 
2 % of silicon, 2^85 % of total carbon, and 0-5 % of manganese. 
It will be seen that magnetizing force of about 5 C.G.S. units is 
suflicient to impart to a wrought-iron ring a flux density of 
iS,ooo (.!.G.S. units, l)ut the same force hardly produces more 
than one-tenth of this flux density in cast iron. 

The testing of sheet iron and steel for magnetic hysteresis 
loss has developed into an important factory process, gi\'ing 
ns it does a means of ascertaining tlie suitability of tlu? metal 
for use in the manufacture of transformers and cores of alter- 
nating-current (‘lectroinagnets. 

In Table V. are given the results of hysteresis tests by Ewing on 
samples of commercial sheet iron and steel. The numbers Vll., 
VIII., IX. and X. refer to the same samples as those for which 
permeability results arc given in Table 111 . 


Table V. — Hysteresis Loss in Transformer-iron, 
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I. I IX. 


In Table VI. arc given the results of a magnetic test of 
some exceedingly good transformer-sheet rolled from Swedish 
iron. 

Table \T. — Hysteresis Loss in Strip of Transformer^plate rolled 
Swedish Iron. 


Maximum Flux 

Ergs per Cubic Centimetre 

W'atts per lb at a 

Density B. 

per Cycle. 

Frecpiency of 100. 

2000 

220 

0-129 

3000 

410 

0-242 

4000 

640 

0-376 

5000 

910 

9-535 

6000 

1200 

0-710 

7000 

1520 

0-S90 

8000 

1900 

J - 1 20 

9000 

2310 

1-360 


In Table VII. arc gi\*en some t alues obtained by Ilcming for 
the hysteresis loss in the sample of cast iron, tlie permeability test 
of which is recorded in Table l\\ j 


For most practical purposes the constructor of electromagnetic 
machinery requires his iron or steel to have some one of the follow- 
ing characteristics. If for dynamo or magnet making, it should 
have the highest possible permeability at a flux density corre- 
sponding to practically maximum magnetization. If for trans- 
former or alternating-current magnet building, it should have 
the smallest possible hysteresis loss at a maximum flux density 
of 2500 C.G.S. units during the cycle. If required for perinanent 
magnet making, it should have the highest possible cocrci\‘ity 
combined with a high retentivity. Manufacturers of iron and 
steel are now able to meet these demands in a verj^ remarkable 
manner by the commercial production of malerial of a quality 
which at one time would have Ixsen considered a scientific 
curiosity. 

It is usual to specify iron and ste(‘l for the first purpose by 
naming the minimum permeability it should possess corre- 
sponding to a flux density of 18,000 (’.G.S. units ; for the second, 
by stating the hysteresis loss in watts per lb per 100 cycles 
per second, corresponding to a maximum flux density of 2500 
(!.G.S. units during the <‘yclc ; and for the third, by mentioning 
the cocreixe force required to reduce to zero magnetization a 
sample of the metal in th(j form of a long bar magn(^tized to a 
stated magneti/ation. In the cyclical rcx crsal of magnetization 
of iron we have two modes to consider. In the first case, which is 
that of the core of the alternating transformer, the magnetic 
force passes through a cycle of valutfs, the iron remaining 
stationary, and the direction of the 

magnetic force being always the same. 

lb at a Frequency In the other case, that of the dynamo 

of 100. armature core, the direction of the 

^ magnetic force in the iron is con- 

I stantly changing, and at the same time 

undergoing a change in magnitude. 

It has been shown l\v F. G. Baily 
”1 0-127 1 (Proc. Roy, Soc., i8c)6) that if a mass 

0-2,'^.^ I o-6'v) nf laminated iron is rotating in a 

'20 0-410 I 1-030 magnetic field which remains constant 

>10 0-500 ^ j-550 direction and magnitude in any 

i'^o 7^-020 2 -^1^0 experiment, the hysteresis loss 

80 1-270 3-120 rises to a maximum as the mfigni- 

>8o i’54o 3’75<J tude of the flux density in the iron is 

1 increased and then falls away again to 

nearly zero value. These observations have been confirmed 
by other observers. The question has been much debated 
whether the values of the hysteresis loss obtained by these 
two different methods are identical for magnetic cv'cles in which 
the flux density reaches the same maximum value. This question 
is also connected with another one, namely, whether the hysteresis 
loss per cycle is or is not a function of the speed with which the 
cycle is traversed. Early experiments by C. P. Steinmetz and 
others seemed to show that there was a difference between slow'- 
speed and high-speed hysteresis cycles, but later experiments 
by J. Hopkinson and by A. Tanakadate, though not absolutely 
exhaustive, tend to prove that up to 400 cycles per second the 
hysteresis loss per c>Tle is practically unchanged. 

Experiments made in 1896 by R. Beattie and R. C. Qinker on 
magnetic hysteresis in rotating fields were partly directed^ to 
determine whether the hysteresis loss at moderate flux densities, 
such as are employed in transformer work, was^ the same as that 
found by measurements made with alternating-current fields 
on the same iron and steel specimens (see The Electrician , 1896, 
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37, p. 723). These experiments showed tliat over moderate ranges 
of induction, such as may be expected in electro-technical work, 
the hysteresis loss per cycle per cubic centimetre was practically 
the same when the iron was tested in an alternating field with a 
periodicity of 100, the field remaining constant in direction, 
and when the iron was tested in a rotating field giving the same 
maximum flux density. 

Witli respect to the variation of hysteresis loss in magnetic 
cycles having different maximum values for the flux density, 
Steinmetz found that the hysteresis loss (W), as measured by 
tlic area of the complete ( 15 , H) cycle and expressed in ergs per 
centime tre-(’u be per cycle, varies proportionately to a constant 
called the hyslcfdic constant, and to tlie i-6lh power of the 
maximum flux density (B), or 

The hystcretic constants (>;) for various kinds of iron and steel 
arc gis'en in the table below : — 

Metal. Hystcretic Constant, 

Swedish wrought iron, wf'll annealed . , •001010*0017 

Annealed cast .steel of good quality ; small 

percentage of carbon .... •001710*0020 

Cast Siemens-Martin steel .... *0010 to *0028 

Cast iiigot-iron *0021 to *0026 

Cast steel, with higher percentages of 
carbon, or inferior qualities of wrought 
iron *0031 to *0054 

Stcinmclz’s law, though not strictly true fur \ cry low or very 
high maximum Ilux densities, is yet a convenient empirical rule 
for obtaining approximately the hysteresis loss at any one 
maximum flux density and knowing it at anotlier, provided 
these values fall within a range varying say from 1 to 9000 
C.O.S. units. (See Hagnetism.) 

The standard maximum flux density which i.s fidoptcd in 
electro-technical work is 2500, hence in the construction of the 
cores of alternating-current electromagnets and transformers 
iron has to be employed having a known hystcretic constant 
at the standard Alix density. It is generally expressed by stating 
the number of watts per fr) of metal which would be dissipated 
for a fre(iuency of 100 cycles, and a maximum flux density 
(B max.) during the cycle of 2500. In the case of good iron or 
steel for transformer-core making, it should not exceed 1*25 watt 
per It) per 100 cycles per 2500 B (maximum value). 

It has been found tliat if the sheet iron employed for cores 
of alternating electromagnets or transformers is heated to a 
temperature somewhere in the neighbourhood of 200® C the 
hysteresis loss is very greatly increased. It W'as noticed in 1894 
by G. W. Partridge that alternating-current transformers which 
had been In use some time had a very considerably augmented 
core loss when compared with their initial condition. O. T. 
Bldthy and V\'. M, Mordey in 1895 .showed that thi.s augmentation 
in hysteresis loss in iron was due to heating. H, K. Parshall 
investigated the effect up to moderate temperatures, such as 
140® C., and an extensive series of experiments was made in 
1898 by S. K. Roget {Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1898, 63, p. 258, and 64, 
p. T50). Roget found that below 40® C. a rise in temperature 
did not produce any augmentation in the hysteresis loss in iron, 
but if it is heated to between 40® C. and 135® C. the hysteresis 
loss increases continuously with time, and this increase is now 
called ageing of the iron. It proceeds more slowly as the 
temperature is higher. If heated to above 135® C., the liysterc.sis 
loss soon attains a maximum, but then l)egins to decrease. 
Certain specimens heated to 160® C. were found to have their 
hysteresis loss doubled in a few days. The effect seems to come 
to a maximum at about 180® C. or 200® C. Merc lapse of time 
does not remove the increase, but if the iron i.s reanncaled the 
augmentation in hysteresis disappears. If the iron is heated 
to a higher temperature, say between 300® C. and 700® C., 
Roget found the initial rise of hysteresis happens more quickly, 
but that the metal soon settles down into a state in which the 
h\*stcrcsis loss has a small but still augmented constant value. 
The augmentation in value, hov. ever, baomes more nearly zero 
as the temperature approaches 700® C. Brands of steel are now' 
obtainable which do not age in this manner, but these non-ageing 
varieties of steel have not generally such low initial hysteresis 
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values os tlic ’* Sw'cdish Iron,’’ commonly considered best for 
the cores of transformers and alternating-current magnets. 

The following conclusions ha\'e been reached in the matter : — 
(1) Iron and mild .steel in the annealed state arc more liable to 
change their hysteresis value by heating than when in the 
harder condition ; (2) all changes ar(‘ removed by re-annealing ; 
(3) the changes thus produced by heating affect not only the 
amount of the hysteresis loss, but also the form of the lower part 
of the (B, II) curve. 

Forms of Elect romap^nct . — The form which an electromagnet 
must take will greatly depemd upon the purposes for which it is 
to be u.sed. A design or form of electromagnet which will \\e 
very suilahle for some purposes will be ustdess for others. 
Supposing it is desired to make an electrotmigrnd. which shall 
be capable of undergoing very rapid changes of strength, it 
must have such a form that the coorcivity of the material is 
overcome by a .self-demagnetizing force. This can bi‘ acliieved 
by making tbo magnet in the form of a short and stout bar ratlu*r 
than a long thin one. It has already been explained that tlic 
ends or poles of a polar magnet exert a demagnt^tizing |K)vvcr 
upon the mass of the metal in tlie; interior of the bar. If then 
the electromagnet has the form of a long thin bar, the length of 
which is several hundred times its dianuder, the poles are very 
far removed from the centre of the bar, and the demagnetizing 
action will be very feel)l(^ ; such a long thin eledromagnct, 
although made of very soft iron, retains a considerable amount 
of magnetism after th(‘ magnetizing force is witlulrawn. On tlie 
other hand, a very lldck liar vi'ty c|iii<‘kly demagnetizes itself, 
beaiuse no part of the metal is far rcmovcil from theactionof the 



Fig. <^, ~r)a Bots’s Klectromagnct. 


free pf)le.s. Hence when, us in many telegra[)hic instruments, a 
piece of soft iron, called an armature, has to Ixj attracted to the 
poles of a horseshoe-shaped electromagnet, this armature should 
in: f)re vented from quite touching the polar surfaces of the magnet. 
Jf a soft iron mass does quite touch the poles, then it completes 
the magnetic circuit and abolislie.s the free po]e.s, and the magnet 
is to a very large extent deprived of its self-demagnetizing power. 
Tliis is the explanation of the well-known fact that after exciting 
the electromagnet and then stopping the current, it .still requires 
a good pull to detach the “ keeper ” ; but when once the keeper 
has lx:en detached, the magnetism is found to have nearly 
disappeared. An excellent form of electromagnet for the pro- 
duction of very powerful fields lias been designed by H. du 
Bois (fig. 6). 

Various forms of electromagnets used in connexion with 
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dynamo machines are considered in the article Dynamo, and there 
is, therefore, no necessity to refer particularly to the numerous 
different shapes and types employed in electrotechnics. 

Bibliography. For additional information on the above subject 

the reader may be referred to the following works and original 
papers :• 

il. (lu Bois, The Magnetic Circuit in Theory and Practice. ; S. J>. 
Thompson, The Electromagnet ; J. A. Fleming, Magnets and Electric 
Currents ; |. A. Ewing, Magnetic Induction in Iron and other Metals ; 
J. A. Fleming, " The Ftjrromagnetic I’rojjerties of Iron and Steid," 
Proceedings of Sheffield Society of Engineevs and Metallurgists (Oct. 
1897); J, A. Ewing, “The Magnetic Te.sting of Iron and Steel,'* 
Proc. Inst. Civ, Eng,, 1896, 126, p, 185; H. F. Tarshall, “The 
Magnetic: Data of Iron and Stcud," Proc, Inst, Civ, Eng., 1896, 
126, p. 220; J. A. Ewing, “The Molecular Theory of Induced 
Magneti.sm,’’ Phil, Mag., Sei)t. 1890; W. M. Mordey, “ Slow Changes 
in the J’ermcability of Iron," Pr(,c, Poy, See. 57, j). 224; J. A. 
Ewing, “ Magnetism," James Forrest Lecture, Proc, Inst, Civ. Eng, 
138 ; S. P. Thompson, ‘“ Electromagnetic Mechanism," Electrician, 
26, pp. 238, 269, 293 ; J. A. Ew'ing, “ Experimental Researches in 
Magnetism," Phil. Trans., 1885, part ii. ; Ewing and Klassen, 

Magnetic Qualities of Iron," Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1893. (J. A. F.) 

ELECTROMETALLURGY. 1 'he present article, as explained 
under Electrochemistry, treats only of those processes in 
wliich electricity is applied to the production of chemical re- 
actions or molecular changes at furnace temperature.^. In 
many of these the ajijdication of heat is necessary to bring 
the substances ust^cl into the liquid state for the purpose of 
electrolysis, acjueous solutions being unsuitable. Among the 
earliest experiments in this branch of the subject were 
tho.se of Sir H. Davy, who in 1807 {Phil, Trans, , 1808, 
p. i), produced the alkali metals by passing an intense cur- 
rent of electricity from a idiitinum wire to a platinum di.sh, 
through a mass of fused caustic alkali. The action was starte(l 
in the cold, the alkali being slightly moistcuied to render it a 
conductor ; then, as the current passed, heat was produced 
and the alkali fused, tlie metal being deposited in the licjuid 
condition. Later, A. Matthiessen {Quarterly Journ. Chem, Soc. 
viii. 30) obtained potassium by the electrolysis of a mixture 
of potassium and calcium chlorides fused o\xr a lamp. There 
are here foreshadowed two types of electrolytic furnace-opera- 
tions : (a) those in which external lieating maintains the 
electrolyte in tlie fused condition, and {h) those in which a current- 
density is applied sufiiciently high to develop the heat necessary 
to effect this object unaided. Much of the earlier electrometal- 
lurgical work was done with furnaces of tluj (//) type, while 
nearly all the later developments have been with those of class 
(/>). There is a third class of operations, exemplified by the 
manufacture of calcium carbide, in which electricity is employed 
soh'ly as a heating agent ; these are termed electrothermal^ as 
distinguished from electrolytic. In certain electrothermal 
processes {e.g, calcium carbide production) the heat from the 
current is employed in raising mixtures of substances to the 
temperature at wliich a desired chemical reaction will take 
place between them, while in others {e.g, the production of 
graphite from coke or gas-carbon) the heat is applied solely to 
the production of molecular or physical changes. In ordinary 
electrolytic work only the continuous current may of course 
be used, l)ut in electrothermal work an alternating current is 
equally a'N'ailable. 

Electric Pnrnaces, — Independently of the question of the 
application of external heating, the furnaces used in electro- 
metallurgy may be broadly classified into (i.) arc furnaces, in 
which the intense heat of the electric arc is utilized, and (ii.) 
resistance and incandescence furnaces, in whicli the heat is 
generated by an electric current overcoming the resistance 
of an inferior conductor. 

Excepting such experimental arrangements as that of C. M. 
Despretz {C,R,, 1849, 29) for use on a small scale in the laboratory, 
Pichou in Knincc and J, H. Johnson in England 
to have introduced the earliest 
practical form of furnace. In these arrangements, 
which were similar if not identical, the furnace charge was 
crushed to a fine powder and passed through two or more electric 
arcs in succession. When used for ore smelting, the reduced 


metal and the accompanying slag were to be caught, after leaving 
the arc and while still licjuid, in a hearth fired with ordinary 
fuel. Although this primitive furnace could l)e made to act, its 
efficiency was low, and the use of a separate fire was disadN^an- 
tageous. In 1878 Sir William Siemens patented a form of furnace ^ 
which is the type of a very large number of those designed by 
later inventors. 

In the best-known form a plumbago crucible was used with a 
hole cut in the bottom to receive a carbon rod, which was ground 
in so as to make a tight joint. This rod wa.s connected with the 
positive pole of the dynamo or electric generator. Tlie crucil)le 
was fitted witl\ a cover in which were two holes ; one at tlu; side to 
serve; at once as sight-hole and charging door, the other in tin; 
centre to allow a .second carbon rod to pass freely (without touching) 
into the interior. 'I'hi.s rod was connected with the negative pole of 
the generator, and was suspended from one arm of a balance- b(;am, 
while from the other end of tlie beam was suspended a vertical hollow 
iron cylinder, which could be moved into or out of a wire coil or 
.solenoid joined a.s a .shunt acro.ss the two carbon rods of the furnace. 
The solenoid was above the iron cylinder, the supporting rod of which 
passed through it as a core. When the furnace with this well-known 
regulating device was to be used, stiy, for the melting of metals or 
other conductors of electricity, the fragments of metal were ])lace<l 
in the crucible and the po.sitivc electrode was brought near them. 
Immetliat(;ly the current passed llirough tlie solenoid it caused the 
iron cylindt‘r to rise, and, by means of its su])portiug rod, lorci^d the 
end of the balance beam upwards, so depressing the otlier end that 
the negativi‘ carbon rod was forced downwards into contact with the 
metal in the crucible. This action comi>lcted the funiace-eircuif , 
and current pas.scd freely from the ]»ositive carbon through tht; 
fragments of metal to the negative carbon, thereby reducing the 
current through the shunt. At once the attractive force of the 
.soh'noid on the iron cylinder was autoiiiatically reduced, and Iht; 
falling of the latter caused the negative carbon to rise, starting an 
arc betw('en it and the metal in Uie crucible. A counterpoise was 
placed on tlie solenoid end of the balance beam to act against llie 
attraction of the solenoid, the position of tlie counterpoise determin- 
ing the length of tlie arc in the crucible. Any change in the resist' 
ance of the arc, either by lengthening, due to the sinking of the charge 
in the crucible, or by the bunting of the carbon, affected the pro- 
portion of current flowing in tlie two slum! circuits, and .so altered 
the po.sition of the iron cylinder in the .solenoid that the length of 
arc was, within limits, automatically regulated. Were it not for the 
u.se of some such device tlic arc would be liable to constant iUictuutioii 
and to frequent extinction. The crucible was surrounded with a 
bad conductor of licat to minimize loss by radiation. The j^ositive 
carlion was in some cases replaced by a water-cooled metal tube, or 
ferrule, closed, of course, at the eml inscM ted in the cruci])le. Several 
inodilicalions were proposed, in one of which, intended for tlie heating 
of non-conducting substances, the (dectrodes were passed horizontally 
through ])erfi)rations in the iipjier part of tlie crucible w-alls, and the 
charge in tlie lower jiart of the crucible was heated by radiation. 

The furnace used by Henri Moissan in his experiments on 
reactions at high temperatures, on the fusion and volatilization 
of refractory materials, and on the formation of carbides, silicides 
and borides of various metals, consisted, in its simplest form, 
of two superposed blocks of lime or of limestone with a central 
cavity cut in the lower block, and with a corresponding but much 
shallower inverted cavity in the upper block, which thus formed 
the lid of the furnace. Horizontal channels were cut on opjxisite 
walls, through which the carbon poles or electrodes were passed 
into the upper part of the cavity. Such a furnace, to take a 
current of 4 ll.P. (say, of 60 amperes and 50 volts), measured 
externally about 6 by 6 by 7 in., and the electrodes w^ere about 
0*4 in. in diameter, while for a current of 100 H.P. (say, of 746 
amperes and 100 volts) it measured about 14 by 12 by 14 in., 
and the electrodes were about 1-5 in. in diameter. In the latter 
case the crucible, which was placed in the cavity immediately 
l)eneath the arc, was about 3 in. in diameter (internally), and 
about 3J in. in height. The fact that energy is being used at 
so high a rate as 100 H.P. on so small a charge of material 
sufficiently indicates that the furnace is only used for experi- 
mental work, or for the fusion of metals which, like tungsten 
or chromium, can only be melted at temperatures attainable 
by electrical means. Moissan succeeded in fusing about J tb of 
either of these metals in 5 or 6 minutes in a furnace similar to 
that last described. He also arranged an experimental tube- 
furnace by passing a carbon tube horizontally beneath the arc 

1 Cf. Siemens’s account of the use of this fumacc for experimental 
purposes in British Association Report for 1882. 
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in tlie cavity of the lime blocks* When prolonged heating is 
required at very high temperatures it is found necessary* to Kne 
the furnace-ca\ ity with alternate layers of magnesia and carbon, 
^kirig care that the lamina next to the lime is of mtignesia ; 
if this were not done the lime in conUict with the carbon crucible 
would form calcium ('arbide and would slag down, but magnesia 
does not yield a carlade in this way. ('huplet has patented 
a muflle or tube furnace, similar in principle, for use on a larger 
scale, with a number of electrodes placed aben e and below the 
mufifle-tube. I’he arc furnaces now widely used in the manu- 
facture of calcium carbide on a large scale are chiefly develop- 
ments of the Siemens furnace. liut whereas, from its construc- 
tion, the Siemens furnace was intermittent in operation, 
necessitating stoppage of the current while the contents of the 
crucible were poured out, many of the newer forms arc sp)ecially 
designed either to minimize tlie time re(|uired in effecting the 
withdrawal of one charge and the introdiu^tion of the next, or 
to ensure absolute continuity of action, raw material l)eing 
constantly charged in at the lop and the finished substance 
and by-j)roducts (slag, withdrawn cither continuously or 
at intervals, as sufficient quantity shall luu c accumulated. Jn 
the King furnace, for example, the crucibh*, or lowest part of the 
furnace, is made detachable, so that wlien full it may be removed 
and an empty crucilile substituted. In the Unitt‘d States a 
re\'olving furnace is used which is quite continuous in action. 

The class of furnaces heated by electrically incandescent 
materials has been divided by Borchers into two groups: (j) 
those in which the substance is heated l)y contact 
substance offering a high resistance to the 
furnacet. current yiassing through it, and (2) those in which the 
sulistancc to be heated itself affords the resistance to 
the passage of the current wliercby electric energy is converted 
mto heat. Tractic’ally the first of those furnaces was that of 
Despretz, in which the mixture to be heated was placed in a 
carbon tube rendered incandescent by the passage of a current 
tlirough its substance from end to end. In 1880 W. Borchers 
introduced his resistance-furnace, which, in one sense, is the 
converse of the Despretz apparatus. A thin carbon jxmcil, 
forming a bridge between two stout carbon rods, is set in the 
midst of the mixture to be heated. On passing a current through 
the carbon the small rod is heated to incandescence, and imparts 
heat to the surrounding mass. On a larger scale .several pencils 
arc used to make the connexions between carbon blocks which 
form the end walls of the furnace, while the side walls are (»f 
fire-brick laid upon one another without mortar. Many of the 
furnaces now in constant use depend mainly on this principle, 
a core of granular carbon fragments stamj)ed together in the 
direct line between the electrodes, as in Acheson’s carborundum 
furnace, being substituted for the carbon pencils. In other 
cases carbon fragments are mixed throughout the charge, as 
in K. H. and A. H. ('owlcs's zinc-smelting retort. In practice, in 
these furnaces, it is possible for small local arcs to be. temporarily 
set up by the shifting of the charge, and these would contribute 
to the heating of the mass. In the remaining class of furnace, 
in whicli the electrical resistance of the charge itself is utilized, 
are the continuous-current furnaces, such as are used for the 
smelting of aluminium, and those alternating-current furnaces, 
for the production of calcium carbide) in which a portion 
of the charge is first actually fused, and then maintained in the 
molten condition by the current passing through it, while the 
reaction between further portions of the charge is proceeding. 

For ordinary metallurgical work the electric furnace, requiring 
as it docs (excepting where waterfalls or other cheap sources 
of power are available) the intervention of the boiler 
and steam-engine, or of the gas or oil engine, with a 
Jw”* consequent loss of energy, has not usually proved so 
economical as an ordinaiy direct fired furnace. But in 
some cases in which the current is used for electrolysis and for 
the production of extremely high temperatures, for which the 
calorific intensity of ordinary fuel is insufficient, the electric 
furnace is employed with advantage. The temperature of the 
electric furnace, whether of the arc or incandescence type, is 
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practically limited to that at which tlw least ciisily vaporized 
material available ior electrodes is converted into \'apour. This 
material is carbon, and us its vaporizing point is (estimated at) 
over 35 C 50 '’ and less than 4000^ C,, the temperature of the 
electric furnace cannot rise much above F.) ; 

but H. Aloissan .sliowed tiuit at this ii‘mperature the most slahli‘ 
of minerid combinations are dissoeialed, and the most refractory 
elements are converted intt» vapour, onl>- (vrlain borides, silicides 
and metallic carbides having been found to rt'sisl the action of 
the heat. It is not necessary that all electric furnaces shall he 
run at these high temperatures; obviously, those of the incan- 
desceiK'e or resisUince type may be worked at any convenient 
temperature below the maximum. Die electric " furnace has 
several adN antages as compared witli some of the ordinary types 
of furnace, arising Ironi the fact that the heat is geiierateil from 
within the mass of material operated upon, and (unlike the hlast- 
furnace, whieh presents llie same advaiitiige) without a large 
volume of gaseous products of combustion and atmospheric 
nitrogen being passed tliroiigh it. In ordinary ri! veil lera lory 
and other healing furnaces the burning fuel is without (he mass, 
so that the vessel containing the charge, and other jiarls of the 
plant, are raised to a higher temperature than would otherwise 
be necessary, in order to compensate for lo.sscs by radiation, 
convection and conduction. 'Diis advantage is especially 
observed in some cases in whicli the chaigt' of the furnacn; is 
lial)le to attack the containing vess(‘l at liigh temperatures, 
as it is often possible to maintain the oulttr walls of the (tleclric 
furnace relatively cool, and even to kei'p them lined with a 
protecting crust of unfused chargi*. .\gain, the (‘onstruetion 
of elec:tric furnaces may often be exceedingly <Tud<? and simple ; 
in the caiiiornndiiin furnace, for example, the outer walls are 
of loosely piled brieks, anti in one type of furnace; the charge is 
simply lieaped on tlie ground around the carbon njsistance used 
for heating, without containing-walls of any kind, 'riiere is, 
however, one (not Insuperable;) drawback in the? use of the e-lectric 
furnace fe>i the srnerlting of pure m(;tals. Ortlinarily carbea) is 
u.seei as tlie electre>ele material, but wli(;n carbon conu;s in e;ontact 
at high lemjieratures with any metal tliat is eiapable of forming 
a carbide a ce;rtain amount of comliinatiein betwoeai them is in- 
(ivitable, and the; carbon thus intreidiiceel imjiair.s tlie mee'lianii'al 
properties of the ultimate inetallie; produe t. Aliiininiurn, iron, 
platinum anel many other metals may tlius take up so much 
carbem as to become; brittle and unforgealile. It is fe;r this re;ason 
that .Siemens, JiorcheTs and others substituted a liollow water- 
ceje)led metal lilock for the carbon cathejele upon which tlie melted 
metiil rests while: in the fiirnae e. Liejuiei me:tal coming in contact 
with such a surfae:e fejrms a crust of solielified metal eiver it, anel 
this crust thickens up to a certain jioint, namely, until the heat 
from within the: furnace; just overbalane:es that lost by conduction 
through tlic solidified crust anel the e:atlioele material to the flow- 
ing water. In such an arrangement, after the fust instant, the 
melted mental in the furnae:e does not come in e:ontact with the 
cathexle material. 

Electrothermal Processes . — In these processes the electric 
current is used .solely to generate he?at, either to induce chemical 
reactions l)etwee;n admixed substances, or to produce a physical 
(allotropic) modification of a given substance. Borchers pre- 
dicted that, at the high temperatures availaljlc with tlie cl(;etric 
furnace, every oxide would prove to lx; reducible \>y the action 
of carbon, and this prediction has in most instances been justified. 
Alumina and lime, for example, which cannot be, reducf d at 
ordinary furnace temperatures, readily give up their oxygen 
to carbon in the electric furnace, and then ('ornbinc with an 
excess of carbon to form metallic carbides. In 1885 th(; brothers 
('owlcs patented a process for the electrothermal reduction of 
oxidized ores by exposure to an intense current of electricity 
when admixed with carbon in a retort. I.ater in that year they 
patented a process for the reduction of aluminium by carbon, 
and in 1886 an electric furnace with sliding carbon rods passed 
through the end walls to the centre of a rectangular furnace. 
The impossibility of working with just sufficient carbon to reduce 
the alumina, without using any excess which would be free to 
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form at least so much carbide as would suffice, when diffused 
through the metal, to render it brittle, practically restricts the 
use of such processes to the production of aluminium 
alloys. Aluminium bronze (aluminium and copper) 
ferro-akiminium (aluminium and iron) have 
been made in this way ; the latter is the more satis^ 
factory product, because a certain proportion of carbon is 
expected in an alloy of this character, as in ferromanganese and 
cast iron, and its presence is not objectionable. The furnace is 
built of fire-brick, and may measure (internally) 5 ft. in length 
by I ft. 8 in. in width, and 3 ft. in height. Into each end wall 
is built a short iron tube sloping downwards towards the centre, 
and through this is passed a bundle of five 3-in. carbon rods, 
bound together at the outer end by being cast into a head of 
cast iron for use with iron alloys, or of cast copper for aluminium 
bronze. This head slides freely in the cast iron tubes, and is 
connected by a copper rod with one of the terminals of the 
dynamo supplying the rurrent. The carbons can thus, by the 
application of suitable mechanism, be withdrawn from or plunged 
into the furnace at will. In starting the furnace, the bottom 
is prepared by ramming it with charcoal-powder that has been 
soaked in milk of lime and dried, so that cacli particle is coated 
with a film of lime, which serves to reduce tlie loss of current 
by conduction through the lining when the furnace becomes 
hot. A sheet iron case is then placed within the furnace, and 
the space between it and the walls rammed with limed charcoal ; 
the interior is filled with fragments of the iron or copper to he 
alloyed, mixed with alumina and coarse charcoal, broken pieces 
of carbon being placed in position to connect the electrodes. 
The iron case is tlien removed, the whole is covered with charcoal, 
and a cast iron cover with a central flue is placed al)ove all. 
The current, cither continuous or alternating, is then started, 
and continued for al^out t to ij hours, until the operation is 
complete, the carbon rods l)eing gradually withdrawn as the 
action prcK'eeds, In such a furnace a continut)us current, for 
example, of 3000 ami)cres, at 50 to 60 volts, may be used at first, 
increasing to 5000 amperes in about half an hour. The reduction 
is not due to electrolysis, but to the action of carbon on alumina, 
a part of the carbon in the charge being consumed and evolved 
as carbon monoxide gas, which burns at the orifice in the cover 
so long as reduction is taking place. The reduced iiluminium 
alloys itsc?lf immediately with the fused globules of metal in 
its midst, and as tlie charge becomes reduced the globules of 
alloy unite until, in the end, they are run out of the tap-hole 
after tlie current has been diverted to another furnace. It was 
found in practice (in 3S89) that the expenditure of energy per 
pound of reduced aluminium was about 23 H.P.- hours, a 
nuiTiber considerably in excess of that required at the present 
time for the production of pure aluminium by the electrolytic 
process described in the article Aluminu^m. Calcium carbide, 
graphite {q.v,), phosphorus (<7,7^) and carborundum (<7.?’.) are now 
extensively manufactured by the oj)erations outlined above. 

Electrolytic Processes, The isolation of the metals sodium 

and potassium by Sir Humphry DaN'v in 1807 by the electrolysis 
of the fused hydroxides was one of the earliest applications of 
the electric current to the extraction of metals. This pioneering 
work showed little development until about the middle of the 
19th century. In 1852 magnesium was isolated electrolytically 
by R. Bunsen, and this process subsequently recei\'cd much 
attention at the hands of Moissan and Borchers. Two years 
later Bunsen and H. E. Sainte Claire Dcville working indepen- 
dently obtained aluminium {q.v,) bv the electrolysis of the fused 
doul)le sodium aluminium chloride. Since that date other 
processes have been devised and the electrolytic processes have 
entirely replaced the older methods of reduction with sodium. 
Methods have also been discovered for the electrolytic manu- 
facture of calcium (^.r.), which have had the effect of converting 
a laboratoi*}’' curiosity into a product of commercial importance. 
Barium and strontium ha^’e also been produced by electro- 
metallurgical methods, but the processes have only a laboratory 
interest at present. Lead, zinc and other metals have also been 
reduced in this manner. 


For further information the following books, in addition to those 
mentioned at the end of the article Electrochemistry, may be 
coTMiulted : Borchers, liandhuch dot Elektrochemie : Electric Furnaces 
(Eng. trails, by H. G. Solomon, iyo8) ; Moissan, The Electric Furnace 
(1904); J. X^scanl, Fours Hectriques (1905); Les Industries dectro- 
chimiques (1907). (W. G. M.) 

ELECTROMETER, an instrument for measuring difference 
of potential, which operates by means of electrostatic force 
and gives the measurement either in arbitrary or in absolute 
units (see Units, Piivsicat.), In the last case the instrument 
is called an absolute electrometer. Lord Kelvin has classified 
electrometers into (i) Repulsion, (2) Attracted disk, and (3) 
Symmetrical electrometers (see W. Thomson, Brit. Assoc, Report, 
1867, or Reprinted Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetization, 
p. 261). 

Repulsion Electrometers, — The simplest form of repulsion 
electrometer is W. Henley’s pith ball electrometer (PAi 7 . Trans., 
1772, 63, p. 359) in which the repulsion of a straw ending in a 
pith ball from a fixed stem is indicated on a graduated arc (sec 
Electroscopk). a double pith liall repulsion electrometer 
I was employed by T. Cavallo in 1777. 

It may be pointed out that siicli an arrangement is not merely an 
arbitrary electromc'ter, but may become an absolute electrometer 
within certain rough limits. l.et two spherical pith balls of radius r 
and weight W, covered with gold-leaf so as to be conducting, btj 
suspended by parallel silk threads of length I so as just to toiicli (^ach 
other. If tlieii the l)alls are both charged to a ])Otential \' th(‘v will 
repel each other, and the threads will stand out at an angle 2O, 
which can be obstsrved on a protractor. Since the electrical repulsion 
of the balls is equal to sin®^ dynes, where C — r is th(^ caj^acity 

of cither ball, and this force is balanced by the restoring force due 
to their weight, Wg dynes, where g is the acceleration of gravity, it 
is easy to show that we have 

y _ 2/ sin 0 /y/V\V tan 
r 

as an expression for their common ])otentiaI V, provided that the 
balls are small and their distance sufficiently great not sensibly to 
disturb the uniformity of electric charge upon them. Observation of 
0 with measurement of the value of / and r reckoiHul in centimolrcs 
and W in grammes gives us the potential diffiTence of the balls in 
absolute ('.G.S, or electrostatic units. The gold-leaf electroscope 
invented by Abraham Bennet (see Electroscope) can in like 
manner, by the addition of a scale to observe the divergimce of the 
gold-leaves, be made a repulsion electrometer. 

Attracted Disk Electrometers. — A form of attracted disk 
absolute, electrometer was devised by A. Volta. It consisted 
of a plane conducting plate forming one pan of a balance which 
was suspended over anotlier insulated plate which could be 
electrified. The attraction between the two plates was balanced 
by a weight put in 
the op|X)site pan. 

A similar electric 
balance was subse- 
quently devised by 
SirW. Snow-HarrLs,^ 
one of whose instru- 
ments is shown in 
fig. i, C is an in- 
sulated disk over 
which is suspended 
another disk at- 
tached to the arm 
of a balance. A 
weight is put in the 
opposite scale pan 
and a measured 
charge of electricity 
is ^iven to the disk 

C lust sufficient to ^ ^ . 

tip over the l)alance. ^ .-Snow-Hams .s Disk Electrometer. 

Snow-Harris found that this charge varied as the square root 
of the weight in the opposite pan, thus showing that the 

1 It is probable that an experiment of this kind had been made as 
far back as 1 746 by Daniel Gralath, of Danzig, who has some claims 
to have suggested tlie word electrometer ** in connexion with it. 
See Park Benjamin, The Intellectual Rise in Electricity (London, 1895), 
p. 54 *- 
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attraction between the disks at given distance apart varies as 
the square of their difference of potential. 

The most important improvements in connexion with electro- 
meters arc due, howcv'cr, to Lord Kelvin, who introduced the 
guard plate and used gravity or the torsion of a wire as a means 
for evaluating the electrical* forces. 

His portable eh’ctrometer is shown in fig. 2. H H (see fig. 5) is a 
plane disk of int'tal called the guard plate, fixed to the inner coating 



Fig. 2. — K trivia’s Portable 
Electrometer. 
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of a small Leyden jar (see fig. 2). At F a square hole is cut out of 
11 H, and into fits loosely without touching, like a trap door, 
a s([iiare ])iece of aluminium foil having ajirojecting tail, wliich carries 
at its end a slirrup L, crossed by a fine hair (st^e fig. 3). The sipiare 
piece of aluminium is jnvoted round a horizontal stretched wire. 
It tlu‘11 another horizontal disk (i is ])laced over the disk H 11 and a 
difference of potential inadi^ Indweeii G and H H, the movable 
aluminium trap door F will be attracted by the fixed plate (L 
Matters are so arranged by giving a torsion to the wirt; carrying the 
aluminium disk F that lor a certain potential dilTenMice between the 
plates H and (I, the movable part F comes into a definite sighU‘<l 
position, wliich is observed l,»y means of a small leiis. Tlie plate (i 
(see fig. 2) is moved u]> and ({own, jiarallel to itself, by means of a 
screw. In using the instrument tlie conductor, wiioso potential is 
to be tested, is coiinecled to th(? ])late G. Let this potential be 
denoted liy \’, and let v be the jiotential of the guard plate and the 
aluminium fUi]). This last potential is maintained (xmstant by 
guarti ]>late ami flap being part of tlie interior coating of a cliargeil 
Leyden jar. Since the distribution of electricity may be considered 
to lie constant over the surfact; S of the attracted disk, the mechanical 
force / on it is'given hy the t?xpre.ssion,* 

f S(\' - vf 


where d is the distance lietweeil the two jilalefi. If this distance is 
varied until the attracted disk comes into a definite siglited po.sitioii 
as seen by ob.serviiig the end of the 
index through llu! lens, then since tlie 
force / is constant, being due to the 
tonpie applied by the wire for a definite 
angli! of twist, it follows that the dil- 
Jerence of potential of the two ]ihites 
varies as their distance. If then two 
experiments arc made, first with the 
upper plate connected to earth, and 
secondly, connected to the object l>eing 
tested, we get an expression for tlur 
potential V of this conductor in the 
form 

V = A(rf'-rf), 

where d and d' arc the distances of the 
ffxed and movable plates from one 
another in the two cases, and A is .some 
constant. W'c thus find V in term.s of 
the constant and the diflference of the 
two screw readings. 

Lord Kelvin’s absolute electrometer 
(fig. 4) involves the same principle. 
'I here is a certain fixed guard disk B 
having a hole in it which is loosely occu- 
pied by an aluminium trap door plate, 
shielded by D and suspended on springs, so that its surface is parallel 
with that of the guard plate. 1 'arallel to this is a second movable plate 
A, the distances between the two being measurable by means of a 
screw. The movable pkite can be dra>^Ti down into a definite .sighted 
position when a difference of potential is made between the two 



Fig. 4.— Kelvin’s Ab- 
solute Electrometer. 


' See Maxwell, Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (2nd cd.), 

i. 30S 


plates. This sighted position is such that the surface of the trap 
door jdale is level with that ol the guard plate, and is dotermiiiod 
by observalious iuad»' with the lenses 11 ;u\d 1.. Thi- movable plate 
can be thus depres.seil by placing on it a certain stamlard weight \V 
grammes. 

Suppose it is roiiuired to measure tlie dittereiice of potentials V 
and V' of two conductors, bust one ami then the other conductor 
is connected with the eU^ctroiU* of tlie lower or movable pl.ite, which 
is moveil by the screw until the index altaelioil to the attraeti'd disk 
shows it to be in tlie sight(‘d position, l.i't the sc'rew readings in 
the two ea.ses lu* d and d\ It W is the weight reipjired to di’pre.ss the 
attraeted disk into the same sighted position when the plates are 
unelectrilled and g is the aoe.t'ltMalioii of gravity, then the ditlereiice 
of potentials of the conductors testeil is expressed by the formula 

V-V'- 

where S denotes the area of the attracted disk. 

Tlie dilterenee of jK»t»*ntials is thus determim'd in terms of a 
weiglit, an area and a distance, in absoluti* ('.G.S. measure or electro- 
static units. 

Symnirlrituil Klninnnrlns imdmle the dry pile electrometer 
and Kelvin's cjiuulrant eleetronieler. 'I'hi^ ]>rineiple under- 
lying these instruments is that we ean 
measurt* difTercn('i‘s of ])otenlial by means 
of the motion of an elect rilied body in a 
symmetrical field of electric force. Jn the 
dry pile electromider a single gold-leaf is 
hung u]) between two ])lates which are 
connected to the opposite' terminals of a 
dry pile so that a certain constant dif- 
ference of poUmtial exists Ijelween the.se 
plates. 'I'he original inventor of this 
instrument was T. (I. 11 . Behrens ((Hlh. 

Antt.f j8of), 2d)» it generally hears the nanu* of J. G. F. 
von Bohnenherger, who slightly inodilied its form. G. 'f. I’Vehner 
introduced the important improvement of using only one pile, 
which he removed from the immediali^ neighbourhood of the 
suspended leaf. W. ( 1 . llankel still further improved the dry 
pile electrometer by giving a slow motion inuvemcmt to the two 
plates, and suhstiUited a galvanic' battery with a largi* nuniher of 
cells for the dry' pile, anrl also employed a divided scale to measure 
the movements of the gold-leaf (Pogg* Ann.^ 1858, 103). If tlie 
gold-leaf is unclcctrified, it is not attU.'d ii|)(>n hy the two jilates 
I placed at etpial distances on either side of it, hut if its potential 
I is raised or lowered it is attracted hy one disk and repelled hy 
the other, and tlie disjilacemeiit becomes a measure of its 
potential. 

A vast improvement in this instrument was made hy the 
invention of the quadrant electrometer fiy T.ord Kelvin, which is 
the most sensitive form 
of electromeUT yet de- 
vi.sed. Jn this instrument 
(.sec fig. 5) a flat paddle- 
shaped needle of alumin- 
ium foil U is supported 
l)y a hifilar suspension 
consisting of two cocoon 
fibres. This needle is sus- 
pended in the interior 
of a glass vessel partly 
coated with tin-foil on 
the outside and inside, 
forming therefore a Jlrcy- 
den jar (see fig. 6). In 
the bottom of the vessel 
is placed some sulphuric 
acid, and a platinum wire 
attached to the suspended 
needle dips into this acid. 6.— Kelvin's t^drant Electro- 

By giving a charge to metui. 

this Leyden jar the needle can thus be maintained at a certain 
con.stant high potential. The needle is enclosecl by a sort of 
flat box divided into four insulated quadrants A, B, C, D (fig. 5), 
whence the name. The opposite quadrants are connected to- 
gether by thin platinum wires. 'J'hcse quadrants are insulated 
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from the needle and from the case, and the two pairs are connected 
to two electrodes. When the instrument is to be used to deter- 
mine the potential difference between two conductors, they are 
connected to the two opposite pairs of quadrants. The needle 
in its normal position is symmetrically placed with regard to 
the quadrants, and carries a mirror by means of which its dis- 
placement can be observed in the usual manner by reflecting 
the ray of light from it. If the two quadrants are at differenl 
potentials, the needle moves from one quadrant towards the 
other, and the image of a spot of light on the scale is therefore 
displaced. Lord Kelvin provided the instrument with two 
necessary adjuncts, viz. a rei)lenishcr or rotating clcctrophorus 
{q>v,), by means of which the charge of the Leyden jar which forms 
the enclosing vessel can be increased or diminished, and also a 
small aluminium balance plate or gauge, which is in principle the 
same as the attracted disk portable electrometer by means of 
which the j)ot(?ntial of the inner coating of the Leyden jar is 
preserved at n known value. 

According to the mathematical tla^ory of the instrument, ^ if \' 
and an? th(? potentials of the quadrants and v is the i)oteiitial of 
the needh?, then th(‘ torque acting upon the needle to cause rotation 
is given by the exprc-ssion, ■ 

J(VH V')}. I 

where C is some constant. If v is very large compared with the | 
mean value of the ])Otentials of the two quadrants, as it usually is, 
then the abo\*e expres.sion indicates that the couple varies as the 
difference of the t^oteiitials between the quadrants. 

Dr J. llopkinson found, however, before 1^85, that the above 
formula does not agiee \s'ith observed facts (Proc, Phys. Soc. Lond.^ 

.1 885, 7, p, 7). The formula indicates that the s(Misil)ility of the instru- 
ment should increase with the charge of tin* l^eyden jar or needle, 
wh(?n?as llopkinson found that as the potential of the needle was 
increas(?d by working the repleiiisher of the jar, the deflection chu' 
to three volts difference b('tw(!(‘n the f|uadranls first increased and 
then dimini.shed. He found that when the ])Olcntial of the needle 
exceeded a certain value, of about 200 volts, for the particular 
instrum(?nt lie was using (made by Wliite of (Jlasgow), the al>ove 
formula did not hokl good. W. E. Ayrton, J. I'crry and W. E. 
Sumpner, who in 1886 had noticed the same fact as llopkinson, 
investigated the matter in 1801 (Proc, Poy, Soc., 1801, 50, p. 52 ; 
Phil, Tranx,^ 3801, 182, p. 519). Hopkinson had been inclined to 
attribute the anomaly to an increase in the tension of the bifilar 
threads, owing to a ilowuward pull on the needle, but they showed 
that this theory would not account for the discrepancy. They 
found from observations that tlie particular (luadrant electrometer 
they used might be maile to follow one or other of three distinct laws. 

If the quadrants were near together there were certain limits between 
which the potwtial of the needle inijdit vary without producing more 
than a small change iu the deflection corresponding with the tixed 
potential difference of the cpiad rants. For example, when the 
cjuadrants were about 2-5 mm. apart and the suspended fibres near 
together at the top, the delleclion produced by a I’.D. of 1*45 volt.s 
between the quadrants only varied about 1 1 % wlien the potential 
of the needle varied from 896 to 3586 volts. When the fibres were 
far apart at tlie top a similar llalness wa.H obtained in the curve 
with the quadrants aliout i mm. apart. In this case the dellection 
of the needle was practically quite constant when its jjotential varied 
from 2152 to 3227 volts. When the (juadrauls were about 3*9 mm. 
apart, the deflection for a given IM). between the quadrants was 
almost directly proportional to the potential of the needle. In other 
words, the electrometer nearly obeyed the theoretical law. Lastly, 
when the quadrants were 4 mm. or more apsirt, the deflection in- 
creased much more rapidly than the potential, so that a maximum 
seiisibilitv bordi'ring on instability was obtained. Finally, these ob- 
servers traced the variation to the fact tliat the wire supporting the 
aluminium needle as well as the wire which connects the needle with 
the sulphuric acid in the Leydi?n jar in the Whiti* pattern of Leyden 
jar is enclosed in a metallic guard tube to scri'en the wire from 
external action. In order that the needle may project outside 
the guard tube, openings are made in its two sid<‘s ; hence the moment 
the needle is deflected each half of it becomes unsymmetrically 
])laccd relatively to the two metallic ])ieccs which join tlic upper and 
lower half of the guard tube. Guiiled by these experiments, Ayrton, 
Perry and Sumpner constructed an improved unifilar quadrant 
electrometer which was not only more sensitive than the White 
jiattcrn, but fulfilled tlie theoretical law of working. The bifilar 
suspension w^as abandoned, and instead a new form of adjustable 
magnetic control was adopted. All the working parts of the instru- 
ment were .supported on the liase, so that on removing a glass shade 
which serves as a Leyden jar they can be got at and adjusted in 
jKi.sition. The conclusion to which the above observers came was 
that any quadrant electrometer made in any manner doe.s not 

‘ See ^laxwell, PAcrtricity and Magnetism (2nd ed., Oxford, 1881), 
vol. i. p. 311. 


! neces.sarily obey a law of deflection making the deflections propor- 
I tional to the potential difference of the quadrants, but that an 
i electrometer can be constructed which docs fulfil the above law. 

I The importance of this investigation resides in the fact that an 
electrometer of the above pattern can be used as a wattmeter (<7,^.), 
jirovided that the deflection of the needle is proportional to the 
jiotcntial difference of the quadrants. This use of the instrument 
was jiroposed simultaneously in 1881 by Professors Ayrton and C. F. 
Fitzgerald and M. A. Polier. Suppose? we have an inductive and a 
non-inductive circuit in series, which is traversed by a periodic 
current, and that we desire to know the power being absorbed to tin? 
inductive circuit. I-et v.^ be the instantaneous jioteiitials of 

llie two ends and middle of th(! circuit ; let a quadrant electrometer 
be connected first with the quadrants to the two ends of the inductive 
circuit and the needle to the far end of the non-inductive circuit, 
and then secondly with the needle connected to one of the quadrants 
(see fig. 5). Assuming the electrometer to obey the above-mentioned 
theoretical law, the first reading is projiortional to 


and the .second to 7.'^ - 7.'.^ 7.'.j - ^ • 

The difference of the readings is then j>roportional to 

(f/^ • 7A.)(7;., ■ 7;y). 

But this last expression is proportionjil to the instantaneous power 
taken up in the inductive circuit, and hence the difference of the 
two r(?.'idings of the electr()mi‘lcT is jiroportional to the mean iiower 
taken up in the circuit (Phil. Mag., 1891, 32, ]), 206). Ayrton and 
l^erry find also P. R. Blondlot and ih Curie afterwards suggested 
that a single electrometer could be construclt'd with two pairs of 
quadrants and a duplicate needle on one st(‘m, so as to make tw'o 
rtjadings simultaneously and jiroduce a defltjction proportional at 
once to the power being taken u]> in the inductive circuit. 

Quadrant electrometers have also been desigiud especially 
for measuring extremely small potential differences. An in.stru- 
ment of this kind has been constructed by Dr F. Dolezalek 
(lig. 7). The needle and (luadrants arc of small size, and the 



Fig. 7. — Quadrant Electrometer. Dolezalek Pattern. 


electrostatic capacity is correspondingly small. Ihe (juadrants 
are mounted on pillars of amber which afford a very higli 
insulation. The needle, a piece of paddle-shaped paper thinly 
coated with silver foil, is suspended by a quartz fibre, its extreme 
lightness making it possible to use a very feeble controlling force 
I >>ithout rendering the period of oscillation unduly great. The 
resistance offered by the air to a needle of such light construction 
suffices to render the motion nearly dead-beat. Throughout a 
wide range the deflections arc proportional lo the potential 
difference producing them. The needle is charged to a potential 
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of 50 to 200 volts by means of a dry pile or voltaic battery, or 
from a lighting circuit. To facilitate the communication of 
the charge to the needle, the quartz fibre and its attachments 
are rendered conductive by a thin film of solution of hygroscopic 
salt such as calcium cliloride. The lightness of the needle enables 
the instrument to be moved without fear of damaging the suspen- 
sion. The upper end of the quartz fibre is rotated by a torsion 
head, and a metal cover serves to screen the instrument from stray 
electrostatic fields. With a quartz fibre 0-009 mm. thick and 
60 mm. long, the needle l)cing charged to no volts, the period 
and swing of the needle was 18 seconds. With the scale at a 
distance of two metres, a deflection of 130 mm. was produced by 
an electromotive force of o-i volt. By using a quartz fibre of 
about half the alcove diameter the sensitiveness was much 
increased. An instrument of this form is valuable in measuring 
small alternating currents by tlie fall of potential produced 
down a known resistance. In the same way it may be employed 
to measure high potentials by measuring the fall of potential 
down a fraction of a known non-inductive resistance. In this 
last case, however, the capacity of the electrometer used must be 
small, otherwise an error is iiuroduced.^ 

See, ill addition to ref(*renc(‘S already giv<!n, A. (iray, Ahaofitir 
Measttyeniftiits in Electricity nud Macurtium (London, 1888), vol. i. 
p. 254 : A. Wiiikelmann, Ilaitdhiich dcr Ehysik (Hreslan, 1005). 
PP- 5^ 7<>. which contains a large number of references to originai 
papers on elcctromet.<‘rs. (|. A. !•’.) 

ELECTRON, the name suggested by Dr G. Johnstone Stoiuy 
in i8<)i for the natural unit of electricity to which lie had drawn 
attention in 1874, and subsequently applied to the ultra- 
atomic particles carrying negative charges of electricity, of which 
Professor Sir j. J. Thomson ])roved in 1897 that the cathode 
rays consisted. The electrons, which Thomson at first calK-d 
corpuscles, are point charges of negative electricity, their in- 
ertia showing them to have a mass ecjual to about v.oV(y 
the hydrogen atom. They arc uy)parently derivable from all 
kinds of matter, and arc believed to be component.s at any rati* 
of the chemical atom. The electronic theory of the chemical 
atom supposes, in fact, that atoms are congeries of electrons 
in rapid orbital motion. Tlie size of the electron is to that of an 
atom roughly in the ratio of a jjifi’s head to the dome of St 
Paul’s cathedral. The electron is always associated with the unit 
charge of negative electricity, and it has been suggested that 
its inertia is wholly electrical. For further details see the 
articles on Electricity; Magnetism; Matter; Radio- 
activity; Conduction, Electric; The Electron Theory, 1 * 1 . 
Fournier d’Albe (London, 1907); and the original papers of 
Dr G. Johnstone Stoney, Proc, Brit, Ass, (Belfast, August 1874), 
“ On the Physical Units of Nature, and Trans, Royal Dublin 
( 1 89 1 ), 4, p. 583. • 

ELECTROPHORUS, an instrument invented by Alessandro 
Volta in 1775, which mechanical work is transformed into 
electrostatic charge by the aid of a small initial charge of electri- 
city. The operation depends on the facts (if electrostatic in- 
duction discovered by John Ganton in 1753, and, independently, 
by J. K, Wilcke in *1762 (see Electricity). Volta, in a letter 
to J. Priestley on the loth of June 1775 (see Collezione deW opere, 
ed. 1816, vol, i. p. 1 18), described the invention of a device 
he called an eleitroforo perpetuo, based on the fact that a con- 
ductor held near an electrified body and touched by the finger 
was found, when withdrawn, to possc.ss an electric charge of 
opposite sign to that of the electrified body. His elcctroj)horu.s 
in one form consisted of a disk of non-conducting material, such 
as pitch or resin, placed between two nrietal sheets, one being 
provided with an insulating handle. For the pitch or resin ; 
may be substituted a sheet of glass, ebonite, mdianibber or 
any other good dielectric placed upon a metallic sheet, calUjd 
the sole-plate. To use the apparatus the surface of the dielectric 
is rubbed with a piece of warm flannel, silk or catskin, so as to 
electrify it, and the upper meul plate is then placed upon it. 
Owing to the irregularities in the surfaces of the dielectric and 
upper plate the two are only in contact at a few points, and owing 

^ See J, A. Flenimg, Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and | 
Testing Room^ vol. i. p. 448 (London, 1901). | 


to the insulating quality of the dicleciric its surface elcctru;'! 
charge cannot move over it. It therefore acts inductively upon 
the upper plate and induces on the adjacent surface an electric 
charge of opposite sign. Suppose, for instance, tliat the dielectric 
is a plate of resin rubbed with catskin, it will then be negatively 
electrified and will act by induction on the upper plate across 
the film of air separating tlw upjxT resin surface and lower 
surface of the upper metal ])late. If tin* upper plate is toiKdied 
with the finger or connected to earth for a moment, a negative 
charge will escape from the metal plate to ('.arih at lliat moment, 
'riie arrangement thus constitutes a condenser ; the u}>per plate 
on its under surface carries a charge of ])ositive electricity and 
the resin plate a charge of negative eleetricity on its upper 
surfa(!e, the air film between them Ufing the (lielcelric of the 
condenser. If, therefore, the upper plate is elevated, mechunkal 
work has to be done to sifparate the two elt‘etric cliarges. Ac- 
(Xirdingly on raising the upper plate, the charge on it, in old- 
fashioned nomenclature, becomes free and can l)e eoinnninicaled 
to any other insulated conductor at a lower potential, llie u])per 
plate thereby l)eeoming more or less discluirgetl. On placing 
the upper plate again on the resin and toiu hing it for a moment, 
the proivss can l)e repeated, aiul st» at the expense of meehanii'ul 
work done in lifting the upper plate against the mutual attraction 
of two electric charges of o])posite sign, an indefinitely large 
tleclric charge can he iU'ciimiilaUil ami given to any other 
suitahle conductor. In course of time, howi N cr, the surface I'hargc 
of the ri'sin becorm s dissi])ated and it t hen lias to be again excited. 
To avoid the necessity for touching the ujipor plate e\cry lime 
it is put down on the resin, a nu Lal ])in may be brought tlirough 
the insulator from the sole-plate so that each time that the 
upper plate is j)ut down on the resin it is automatically connected 
to earth. We are llms able by a proi'css of meri‘ly lifting the 
upper ])late repeatedly to convey a large (‘leetricul charge to 
some conductor starting from the small charge produced by 
friction on the resin, diie above explanation does not lake into 
account the function of tlu! solc-platc, wlia h is important. 'J'he 
sole-plate serves to increase the electrical capacity of the uppiT 
plate when placed down upon the resin or excited insulator. 
Hence when so plaix^d it takes a largiT charge. When touched 
by the finger the upper plate is brought to zero potential. If 
then the upper plate is lifted by its insulating handle its cayiacity 
becomes diminished. Since, however, it curries with it the (‘barge 
it had when resting on the resin, its potential bc(‘oiTies incrcas(;(I 
as its capacity b(?comcs less, and it therefore ri.s(rs to a liigh 
potential, and will give a spark if the knuckle i.s approaclied to 
It when it is lifted after having h<.‘en touched and raised. 

The study of Volta’s elcctrophorus at once suggc*st('(i the 
performance of these cyclical operations by .some form of rota- 
tion instead of elevation, and led to the invention of varioii.s 
forms of doubler or multiplier. The instrument was thus the 
first of a long series of macliines for converting mechanical work 
into electro.static energy, and the predecessor of the modern 
type of influence machine (s(;c Electrical MAtuiiNi:). Volta 
himself devised a double and reciprocal eloctropliorus and also 
made mention of the subject (jf multiplying conden.sers in a pa[>er 
published in the Phil, 7 'rans. for 1782 (p. 237, and appendix, 
p. vii,). He states, however, that lh(j use of a condenser in 
connexion with an elcctnjphorus to make evident and multiply 
weak charges w'as due to T. Cavallo (Phil, Trans., 1788). 

For further information wh; S, P. Thompson, “ The InfliK^ncc 
Machine from 1788 to 1888," Journ. Inst. Tid. J'ng.^ i888, 17, p. 5O9. 
Many references to original papers conntfcterl with the (4ectrophorns 
will be found in A. Winkelmann'a Handbueh der Physik (Breslau, 
1905), vol. iv. p. 48. (J. A. F.) 

ELECTROPLATING, the art of depositing metals by the 
electric current. In the article Electrolysis it is shown how 
the passage of an electric current through a solution (Xintaining 
metallic ions involves the deposition of the metal on the cathode. 
.Sometimes the metal is deposited in a pulveruknt fcjrm, at others 
as a firm tenacious film, the nature of the clcpo.sit being dependent 
upon the particular metal, the concentration of the solution, the 
difference of potential between tlie (dcctrodes, and other experi- 
mental conditions. As the durability of the electro-deposited 
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coat on plated wares of all kinds is of the utmost importance, electrical generator. Under these conditions electrolysis of the 
the greatest care must be taken to ensure its complete adhesion, solution in the brush takes place. Iron ships^ plates have recently 
This can only be effected if the surface of the metal on which been coated with copper in sections (to prevent the adhesion of 
the deposit is to be made is chemically clean. Grease must barnacles), by building up a temporary trough against the side 
be removed by potash, whiting or other means, and tarnish of the ship, making the thoroughly cleansed plate act both as 
by an acid or potassium cyanide, washing in plenty of water ^thode and as one side of the trough. Decorative plating- work 
being resorted to after each operation. The vats for depositing in several colours ** parcel-gilding ”) is effected by painting 
may be of enamelled iron, slate, glazed earthenware, glass, a portion of an object with a stopping-out a non-conducting) 
le^d-lincd wood, &c. The current densities and potential varnish, such as copal varnish, so that this portion is not coated, 
differpees frequently used for some of the commoner metals The varnish is then removed, a different design stopped out, and 
are given in the following table, taken from M'Millan’s Treatise another metal deposited. By varying this process, designs in 
on Electrometallurgy, It must be remembered, however, that metals of different colours may readily be obtained, 
variations in conditions modify the electromotive force required Reference must be made to the textbooks (see Electro- 
for any given process. For example, a rise in temperature of chemistry) for a fuller account of the very varied solutions and 
the bath causes an increase in its conductivity, so that a lower methods employed for electroplating with silver, gold, copper, 
E.M.F. will suifice to give the required current density ; on the iron and nickel. It should be mentioned here, however, that 
other hand, an abnormally great distance between the electrodes, solutions which would deposit their metal on any object by simple 
or a diminution in acidity of an acid bath, or in the strength of immersion should not be generally used for electroplating that 
the solution used, will increase the resistance, and so require object, as the resulting deposit is usually non-adhesive. For 
the application of a higher E.M.F. this reason the acid copper-bath is not used for iron or zinc 

^ objects, a bath containing copper c\^anide or 
oxide dissolved in potassium cyanide being 
substituted. This solution, being an inferior 
conductor of electricity, requires a much higher 
electromoti\T force to drive the current through 
• it, and is therefore more costly in use. It is, 
however, commonly employed hot, whereby its 
resistance is reduced. Zinc is commonly de- 
posited by electrolysis on iron or steel goods 
which would ordinarily be “ galvanized,” but 
which for any reason may not conveniently be 
treated by the method of irnmcrsicai in fused 
zinc. The zinc cyanide bath may be used 
for small objects, but k)V heavy goods the 
sulphate bath is employed. Shcrard C'owpcr- 
Colcs patented a process in which, working 
Large objects are suspended in the tanks by hooks or wares, with a high current density, a lead anode is used, and 
care being taken to shift their position and so avoid wire-marks, powdered zinc is kept suspended in the solution to main- 
Small obje(!ts are often heaped together in perforated trays or tain the proportion of zinc in the electrolyte, and so to 
ladles, the cathode connecting-rod being buried in the midst of guard against the gradual acidification of llie bath. Cohalt 
them. These require constant shifting because the objects are is deposited by a method analogous to that usc^d for its sister- 
in contact at many points, and because the top ones shield those metal nickel. Platinum y palladium and tin are occasionally 
below from the depositing action of the current. Hence processes deposited for special purfioses. In the deposition of gold the 
have been patented in which theobjects to be plated are suspended colour of the deposit is influenced by the presence of imi)urities 
in revolving drums between the anodes, the rotation of the drum in the solution ; when copper is jiresent, some is deposited with 
causing theconstantrenewal of surfaces and affording a burnishing the gold, imparting to it a reddish colour, whilst a little silver 
action at the same time. Care must be taken not to expose goods gives it a greenish shade. Thus so-callcd coloured-gold dejiosits 
in the plating-bath to too high a current density, else they may may be produced by the judicious introduction of suitable 
be ** burnt ” ; they must never be exposed one at a time to the impurities. Even pure gold, it may bo noted, is darker or lighter 
full anode surface, with the current flowing in an empty bath, in colour according as a stronger or a weaker current is used, 
but either one piece at a time should be replaced, or some of the The electro-deposition of mainly on iron ware, such as 

anodes should be transferred temporarily to the place of the bedstead tubes — is now very widely practised, the bath employed 
cathodes, in order to distribute the current over a sufficient being a mixture of copper, zinc and potassium cyanides, the 
cathode-area. Burnt deposits are dark-coloured, or even pul- proportions of which vary according to the character of the brass 
verulent and useless. The strength of the current may also required, and to the mode of treatment. The colour depends 
be regulated by introducing lengths of German silver or iron in part upon the proportion of copper and zinc, and in part upon 
wire, carbon rod, or other inferior conductors in the path of the the current density, weaker currents tending to produce a redder 
current, and a series of such resistances should always be provided or yellower metal. Otlier alloys may be produced, such as bronze, 
close to the tanks. Ammeters to measure the volume, and volt- or German silver, by selecting solutions (usually cyanides) from 
meters to determine the pressure of current supplied to the baths, w^hich the current is able to deposit the constituent metals 
should also be provided. Very irregular surfaces may require simultaneously. 

the use of specially shaped anodes in order that the distance Electrolysis has in a few instances been applied to processes 
between the electrodes may be fairly uniform, otherwise the of manufacture. For example, Wilde produced copper printing 
portion of the cathode lying nearest to the anode may receive surfaces for calico printing-rollers and the like by immersing 
an undue share of the current, and therefore a greater tliickness rotating iron cylinders as cathodes in a copper bath. Elmore, 
of coat. Supplementary anodes arc sometimes used in difficult Dumoulin, Cowper-Coles and others have prepared • copper 
cases of this kind. Large metallic surfaces (especially external cylinders and plates by depositing copper on rotating mandrels 
surfaces) are sometimes plated by means of a “ doctor,” which, wdth special arrangements. Others have arranged a means of 
in its simi)lest form, is a brush constantly wetted with the obtaining high conductivity wire from cathode-copper without 
electrolyte, with a wire anode buried amid the hairs or bristles ; fusion, by depositing the metal in the form of a spiral strip on 
this brush is painted slowly over the surface of the metal to be a cylinder, the strip being subsequent!)' drawn down in the 
coated, which must be connected to the negative terminal of the usual way ; at present, howxver, the ordinary methods of wire 
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production are found to be cheaper. J. VV. Swan {Journ. Jpist, 
hlec* 1898, voL xxvii. p, i6) also worked out, but did not 
proceed with, a process in which a copper wire whilst receiving 
a deposit of copper was continuously passed ihrougli the draw- 
plate, and thus indefinitely extended in length. Cowper-C oles 
{Joum, I fist. Elec. Eng,, 1898, 27, p. 99) very successfully 
produced true parabolic reflectors for projectors, by depositing 
copper upon carefully ground and polished glass surfaces rendered 
conductive by a film of deposited silver. 

ELECTROSCOPE, an instrument for detecting differences of 
electric potential and hence electrification. The earliest form 
of scientific electrosix^pe was the versorium 
or electrical needle of William Gilbert (154^- 
T603), celebrated author of the treatise 
l)e vtagnde (see Electricity). It consisted 
simply of a light metallic needle balanced on 
a pivot like a compass needle. Gilbert em- 
ployed it to prove that numerous other 
bodies besides amber are susceptible of being 
electrified by friction.^ In this case the 
visible indication consisted in the attraction 
exerted between the electrified body and the 
light pivoted needle which was acted upon 
and electrified by induction. The next im- 
provement was the invention of simple forms 
of repulsion electroscope. 'I’wo siniilarly 
electrified bodies repel each other. Benjamin 
I’Vanklin (miployed the repulsion of two linen 
thn-ads, C. E. do G. du hay, J. ( anton, W. 
llenli‘y and others devised the pith ball, or 
double straw electroscope (fig. i). T. Cavallo 
about 1770 employed two fine silver wires 
terminating in pith balls suspended in a gla.ss 
vessel having strips of tin-foil pasted down 
^ sides (fig. 2). Tlie object of the thimble- 
ec loscopc. (Ionic was to keep moisture from the 

stem from whicli the pith balls w(?re supported, so that the 
apparatus could be used in the open air even in the rainy 
weather. Abraham Bennet (Phil. Trans., 1787, 77, p. 26) 
invented the modern form of gold-leaf eleciroscojie. Inside 
a glass shade he fixed to an insulated wire a pair of strips 
of gold-leaf (fig. 3). The wire terminated in a ])late or 
knob outside the vessel. When an electrified body was held 
near or in contact witli the knob, repulsion of the g(dd leaves 
ensued. Volta added the condeiiser (Phil. Trans., 
which greatly increas(;d the power of the instrument. M. 




Fig. 2 . — Cavallo's Electroscope. Fig. 3. —Bonnet's Electro- 

scope. 


Faraday, however, showed long sub.sequent.ly that to bestow 
upon the indications of such an chtctroscope definite meaning 

1 See the English translation by the Gilbert Club of Gilbert^ii De 
magnete, p. 49 (London, 1900). 


it was necessary to place a cylinder of metallic gauze connected 
to the earth inside the vessel, or In'tter still, to line the glass 
shade with tin-foil connected to the earth and observe Uirough 
a hole the indications of the gold leaves (tig. 4). Leaves of 
aluminium foil may with advantage be substituted for gold-leaf, 
and a scale i.s sometimes added to indicate the angular divergence 
of the leaves. 

The uses of an eleelroscope arc, first, to ascertain if any body 
is in a state of electrification, and secondly, lo iiulioate thi* sign 
of that charge. In connexion with the iiiodern study of ratlit)- 
ai'tivity, the clcrtn>s(‘ope has become an instrument of great 
usefulness, far outrivalling the spectroscope in sensibility. 
Radio-active bodies are chiefly recognized by tlie power they 
po.sst‘.ss of rendering llie air in their neighbourhood conductive ; 
hence the eK‘cti(*seope detects tlie presence of a nulio-aetivi* body 
by losing an electric charge given to it more ijuickly than it 
would otherwise do. A third great usi‘ of tlie t‘lectrosrope is 
therefore to delect electric conductivity either in the air or in 
any other body. 

To detect electrification it is best to charge the eiei'troscopc 
by induction. If an cU^ctrified body is held ni*ar the goliMeaf 
electroscope the leaves tliverge with electricity of the same sign 
as that of the body being tesliui. If, williout removing the 
electrified Iiody, tlic plate or knob of the eli ( trosco|H! is touelied, 
the leaves eollapse. If the (fieetro.si ojie is insulated once more and 
the ele(‘trili(Hl body removed, the leaves 
again diverge with eleetricity of the 
opposite sign to that of the body being 
tested. The sign of charge is llien deter- 
mined by holding near tlie ele(‘tr(»seope a 
glass rod rubbed with silk or a sealing- 
wa.x rod rubbed with flannel. If the 
approacli of tlie glass rod causes the 
leaves in their final slate to collapse, 
then tlie chargi; in the rod was positive, 
but if it causes them lu expand still 
more the cliarge was negative, and viee 
versa for the sealing-wax rod. When 
(•rnjiloying a V’olta condensing electro- 
.scope, the following i.s the melliod of 
procedure The top of the eledro- 
scope Consists of a flat, smooth jilale 
of luccjuered brass on which another plate of brass rests, 
separated from it l>y tlirec minute fragments of gla.ss or 
shellac, or a film of shellac vaniisli. Jf Ukj electrilied body 
is louchtfd against the ujiper plate whilst at the same time the 
lower plate is put to earth, the ( (aiden.ser formed of the two plates 
and the film of air or varni.sli bectanes iliarged witli positive 
electricity on the one plate aial negative on the (jllier. On in- 
sulating tlie lower i>lale and raising the u]>]i(t plnle hy llic gla.ss 
handle, the capacity of the condenser formed hy tlu; jdates is 
vastly decreased, hut since the cliarge on the lower plate im hiding 
the gold leaves attached to it remains the same, as the (:a|)arity 
of the system is reduet^d the potential is raised and therefore tlie 
gold leaves diverge widely. \’olta made u.s<! of sueh an ekunro- 
scope in hi.s celelirated exf)eriments (1790 i 800) to jirove tliat 
metals placed in contact with one anotlM-r are laought to different 
potentials, in other words to prove the existence (d s(j-cailed 
contact electricity. lie wa-s assisti^rl to detect the .small potential 
(JifTerenccs then in (juestion hy the u.se of a rniiltiplyirig (windenser 
or revolving doubler (see Electrical Machine). 'J’o einpltjy the 
electroscope as a means of detecting radio-activity, wet liavc first 
lo lest the leakage (jiiality of the el(;clro5cope itself. i'Virrnerly 
it was usual to insulate tlie rod of tic; electroscopi; hy jmssing it 
through a h<ile in a cork or mass of sulphur fixed in the top of 
llie glass vessel within which the gold leaves were suspended. 
/\ further improvement consisted in pa.ssing the metal wire to 
which the gold leaves were attached througli a glas.s tube much 
wider than the rfxl, the latter being fixed concentrically in the 
glass tube by means of solid shellac melted and run in. This 
insulation, however, is not sufficiently good for an electroscope 
intended for the detection of radio-activity ; for this purpose 
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it must be such that the leaves will remain for hours or days in 
a state of steady divergence when an electrical charge has been 
given to them. 

In their researches on radio-activity M. and Mmc P. Curie 
employed an electroscope made as follows A mstal case 
(fig. 5), having two holes in its sides, has a vertical brass strip li 
attached to the inside of the lid by a block of sulphur SS or any 
other good insulator. Joined to the strip is a transverse wire 
terminating at one end in a knob C, 
and at the other end in a condenser 
plate P'. The strip B carries also a 
strip of gold-leaf and the metal case 
is connected to earth. If a charge is 
given to the electroscope, and if any 
radio-active material is placed on a 
condenser plate P attached to the 
outer case, then this substance be- 
stows conductivity on the air between the plates P and P', 
and the charge of the clectroscoj)e begins to leak away. The 
collapse of the gold-leaf is observed through an aperture in 
the case by a microscope, and the time taken by the gold- 
leaf to fall over a certain distance is proportional to the 
ionizing current, that is, to the intensity of the radio-activity 
of the substance. 



Fio. 5. — Curie's Elec- 
troscope. 


A very similar form of electroscope was employed l)y j. P. L. J. 
FJster and H. K. K. Gcitcl (fig. 6), and also by C. T. R. Wilson 
(see Pror. Roy, So(\, .1901, 68, y). 1 52). A metal box has a metal 
strip B suspended from a block or insulator by means of a bit of 
sul])hur or amber S, and to it is fastened a strij) of gold-leaf L. 
The electroscope is provided with a charging rod C, In a dry 
atmosphere sulphur or amber is an early jxjrfect insulator, 
and hence if the air in the interior of the box is kept dry by 
calcium chloride, the electroscope will hold its charge for a 
long time. Any divergence or collapse of the gold-leaf can be 
viewed by a microscope through an aperture in the side of the 
case. 

Another type of sensitive electroscope is one devised by 
C. T. R. Wilson {Proc, Cam. Phil. AV., 1903, 12, part 2). It con- 
sists of a metal box placed on a tilting stand (fig. 7). At one end 
is an insulated plate P kept at a potential of 200 volts or .so above 
the earth by a battery. At the other end is an insulated metal 
wire having attached to it a thin strip of gold-leaf L. If the plate 
P is electrified it attracts the strip which stretches out towards it. 
Before use the strip is for one moment connected to the case, and 
the arrangement is then tilted until the strip extends at a certain 
angle. If then the strip of gold-leaf is raised or lowered in potential 
it move.s to or from the plate P, and its movement can be observed 
by a microscope through a hole in the side of the box. There is 
a particular angle of tilt of the case which gives a maximum 
sensitiveness. Wilson found that with the plate electrified to 
207 volts and with a tilt of the case of 30^, if the gold-leaf was 
raised one volt in potential above the case, it moved over 200 



divisions of the micrometer scale in the eyepiece of the micro- 
scope, 54 divisions being equal to one millimetre. In using the 
instrument the insulated rod to which the gold-leaf is attached 
is connected to the conductor, the potential of which is being 
examined. In the use of all these electroscopic instruments it 
is essential to bear in mind (as first pointed out by Lord Kelvin) 
tliat what a gold-leaf electroscope really indicates is the difference 
of potential between the gold-leaf and the solid walls enclosing 


the air space in which they move.^ If these enclosing walls are 
made of anything else than perfectly conducting material, then 
the indications of the instrument may be uncertain and meaning- 
less. As already mentioned, Faraday remedied this defect by 
coating the inside of the glass vessel in which the gold-leaves were 
suspended to form an electroscope with tinfoil (see fig. 4). 
In spite of these admonitions all but a few instrument makers 
have continued to make the vicious type of instrument consisting 
of a pair of gold-leaves suspended within a glass shade or bottle, 
no means being provided for keeping the walls of the vessel 
continually at zero potential. 

Sco J. Clerk Maxwell, Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism^ vol. i. 
p. 300 {2nil ed., Oxford, 1881) ; H. M. Noad, A Manual of Electricity, 
vol. i. p. 25 (London, 1835) ; E. Rutherford, Radio-activity. 

(J. A. F.) 

ELECTROSTATICS, the name given to that department of 
electrical science in which the phenomena of electricity at rest 
are considtTcd. Besides their ordinary condition all bodies are 
capable of being thrown into a physical state in which they arc 
said to be electrified or chargt‘d with electricity. When in this 
condition they become sources of electric force, and the sjiiu’e 
round them in which this force is manifested is called an “ electric 
field (see Ei.kctricity). Electrified bodies exert mechanical 
forces on each other, cn?aling or lending to cn*ate motion, and 
also induce electric charges on neighbouring surfaces. 

The reader possessed of no previous knowledge of electrical 
phenomena will best apj)reciatc the meaning of the terms em- 
ployed by the aid of a few simple experiments. For this purpose 
the following apparatus should be provided : (1) two .small 
metal Ica-trays and some dean dry tumlilers, the latter prefcrabl>' 
varnished with shellac varnish made with alcohol fn‘e from 
water ; (2) two sheets of ebonite rather larger than the tea-trays ; 
(3) a rod of sealing-wax or ebonite and a glass tube, also some* 
pieces of silk and flannel ; (4) a few small gilt pith balls suspended 
by dry silk threads ; (5) n gold-leaf electroscope, and, if po.ssible, 
a simple form of quadrant eltjctrometer (see JClectroscope anci 
ELRcrROMETER) ,* (6) somc brass balls mounted on the ends 
of ebonite penholders, and a few tin canisters. With tlie aid 
of this apparatus, the principal facts of electrostatics can be 
experimentally verified, as follows : — 

Experiment I. — Place one tea-tray bottom side uppermost 
upon three warm tumblers as legs. Rub the sheet of ebonite 
vigorously with warm flannel and lay it rubbed side downw^ards 
on the top of the tray. Touch the tray willi the finger for an 
instant, and lift up the ebonite without letting the hand touch 
the tray a second time. The troy is then found to be electrified. 
If a suspended gilt pith ball is held near it, the ball will first be 
attracted and then repelled. If small fragments of paper an» 
scattered on the tray and then the other tray held in the hand over 
them, they will fly up and down rapidly. If the knuckle is 
approached to the electrified tray, a small spark will be seen, and 
afterwards the tray will be found to be discharged or unelcctrified. 
If the electrified tray is touched with the sealing-wax or ebonite 
rod, it will not be discharged, but if touched with a metal wire, 
the hand, or a damp thread, it is discharged at once. This shows 
that some liodics are conductors and others non-condiiciors or 
insulators of electricity, and that bodies can be electrified by 
friction and impart their electric charge to other bodies. A 
charged conductor supported on a non-conductor retains its 
charge. It is then said to be insulated. 

Experiment 11 . — Arrange two tea-trays, each on dr\" tumblers 
as before. Rub the sheet of ebonite with flannel, lay it face 
downwards on one tray, touch that tray with the finger for a 
moment and lift up the ebonite sheet, rub it again, and lay it 
face downwards on the second tray and leave it there. Then 
take two suspended gilt pith balls and touch them {a) both 
against one tray ; they will be found to repel each other ,* (/>) 
touch one against one tray and the other against the other tray, 
and they wdll be found to attract each other. This proves the 
existence of two kinds of electricity, called positive and negative. 

^ Sec Lord Kelvin, ** Report on Electrometcr.s and Electrostatic 
Measurements," Brit, Assoc. Report for 1867, or Lord Kelvin’s 
Reprint of Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism, p. 260. 
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The first tea-tray is positively electrified, and the second 
negatively. If an insulated brass ball is touched against the 
first tray and then against the knob or plate of the electroscope, 
the gold leaves will diverge. If the ball is discharged and 
touched against the other tray, and then afterward.s against 
the previously charged electroscope, the leaves will collapse. 
This shows that the two electricities neutralize each other's 
effect when imparted equally to the same conductor. 

Experiment 111 . — Let one tray be insulated as before, and 
the electrified sheet of ebonite held over it, but not allowed to 
touch the tray. If the ebonite is withdrawn without touching 
the tray, the latter will be found to l)e unelectrified. If whilst 
holding the ebonite sheet over the tray the latter is also touched 
with an insulated brass ball, then this ball when removt‘<l and 
tested with the electroscope will be found to be negatively 
electrified. The sign of the electrification imparted to the electro- 
scop:* when so charged — that is, whether positive or negative — 
can be determined by rubbing the sealing-wax rod with flatmcl 
and the glass rod with silk, and approaching them gently to the 
electroscope one at a time. The sealing-wax so treated is 
electrified negatively or resinoiisly, and the glass with positive 
or vitreous electricity. Hence if the electrified sealing-wax rod 
makes the leaves colla])se, the (‘lectro.scopic chargi^ is positive, 
but if the glass rod does the .same, the clectrosco|)ic charge is 
negative. Again, if, whilst holding the electrified elionite over 
the tray, wo touch the latter for a moment and then withdraw 
the ebonite sheet, the tray will he found to he positively electrified. 
The electrified ebonite is said to act by “ electrostatic induction " 
on tl\e tray, and creates on it two induced charges, one of positive 
and the other of negative electruaty. The last goes to earth wluai 
the tray i.s touched, and the first remains when the tray is insulated 
and the ebonite withdrawn. 

Experiment /F.- -Place a tin canister on a warm tumbler and 
connect it by a wire with the gold-leaf electroscope. (Charge 
positively a brass ball held on an ebonite stem, and introduce 
It, without touching, into the canister. The loaves of the electro- 
scope will diverge with positive electricity, VVitlidraw the hall 
and the leaves will collapse. Re{)lace the ball again and touch 
the outside of the canister ; the leaves will collapse. If then 
the ball be withdrawn, the leaves will diverge a second time 
with negative electrification. If, before withdrawing the hall, 
after touching the outside of the canister for a moment the ball 
is touched against the inside of the canister, then on withdrawing 
it the hall and canister are found to be discharged. This experi- 
ment proves that when a charged body arts by induction on 
an insulated conductor it causes an electrical separation to take 
place ; electricity of opposite sign is drawn to the side nearest 
the inducing body, and that of like sigh is repelled to the remote 
side, and these quantities are equal in amount. 

Seat of the Electric Charge . — So far we have spoken of ektctric 
charge as if it resided on the conductors which are electrified. 
The w’ork of Benjamin Franklin, Henry Cavendish, Michael 
Faraday and J. Clerk Maxwell demonstrated, howev(fr, that 
all electric charge or electrification of conductors consi.sts simply 
in the establishment of a physical state in the surrounding 
insulator or dielectric, which state is variously called electric 
strain, electric displacement or electric polarization. Under the 
action of the same or identical electric forces the intensity of 
this state in various insulators is determined by a quality of 
them called their dielectric constant, specific induct we capacity 
or inductivity. In the next place we must notice that electrifica- 
tion is a measurable magnitude and in electrfistatics is estimated 
in terms of a unit called the electrostatic unit of electric (quantity. 
In the absolute C.G.S. system this unit quantity i.s defined as 
follows If we consider a very small electrified spherical con- 
ductor, experiment shows that it exerts a repulsive force nprm 
another similar and similarly electrified body. Cavendish and 
C. A. Coulomb proved that this mechanical force varies inversely 
as the square of the distance between the centres of the spheres. 
The unit of mechanical force in the “centimetre, gramme, 
second ” (C.G.S.) system of units is the dytte, which is approxi- 
mately equal to 1/981 p^rt of the weight of one gramme. A | 
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very small sphere is said then to possess a charge of one clectro- 
sUitic unit of quantity, when a repi ls another similar and 
similarly electrified body with a force of one dyne, the centres 
being at a di.stance of one centimetre, ]>ro\ iiled that the .spheres 
are in vacuo or immersed in some insulator, the dii'leetric constant 
of which is taken as unity. If the two small conducting spheres 
are placed with t'ontres at a liistancc d centimetres, and immersed 
in an insulator of dielectric constant K, and carry charges of 
Q and Q' electrostatic units respectively, measured as alanv 
described, then the mechanical force* lu*tWi*en them is e(|ual 
to QQ'/Kf/- dynes. For (‘onstanl charges and distances the 
mechanical force is inver.scly as the dielectric* constant. 

Electric Few.— If a small conducting body is charged with 
0 electrostatic units of clc»ctricity, and placed in any electric 
field at a point whe re the electric force has a value iC, it will be 
.subject to a mechanical force oc^ual to Ql: dynes, tending to 
move in it the direction of the resultant eleclrie foire. 'Ihis 
provides ns with a dc'finition of a unit of c‘Ieetrie force, ior it is 
the strength of an elec'trie field at that ]H)inl where* a small 
c'cuKhic'tor carrying a unit charge is acted upon by unit niec'hanical 
force*, assuming the dielectiic ec.nstant of the* surrounding 
mediiini to Iw* unity. 'I’o avoid unneevssary c-oin])lic{ilions wc 
shall assume* this latti*r e'ondition in all the lollowing disenssion, 
which is efjuivalent sinij>ly to assuniiiig that all our clee'irical 
measurements are* marie* in air or in vamo. 

Owing to the e'onfnsiou iutroeluex^d by the employnient of the 
term force. Maxwell and olhe'i* writers sometimes use the words 
vtcctromolivc intensity instead of elee'tric fon e*. 'The reader should, 
however, notice that what, is gi'ue rally ('ailed e lr'ctrie* force is the 
analogue in elea'tricity of tiie se)-(;alie‘(l aee'eleralion of gravitv 
in mes'hanie.s, whilst edeictrilication or (|iianlily eit ele*elri('ity is 
analogous to mass, If a mass of M gramm(\s he placed in the 
earth's field at a pliu e where the a(’C(‘leration of gras ity has a 
value g centimetres ])er .seeond, th(‘n the m(*r'hunical force acting 
on it and jailling it downwarrls is Mg dynes, in the .same 
manner, if an (dectrilied body carries a positive charge Q elect ro 
.static units and is yilac'cri m an electric' field at a jilare where 
the elcctrk: force or ele(‘tromoUve intensity has a value K units, 
it is urged in the direction of the electric force with a mechanical 
force ecjual to QIC dynes. We must, how'ever, assume that the 
charge Q is so small that it dot*s not sensibly distiirh the original 
electric field, and that the dielectric! constant of the insulator 
is unity. 

Faraday introdiic(*d the important and useful (‘onception of 
lines and tubes of electric force. Jf we consider a very .small 
conductor charged with a unit of positive electricity to he placed 
in an electric field, it will move or tend to move under the action 
of the ekictric force in a certain direction. *l'he jralh described 
by it when removed fre^m the action of gravity and all other 
physical forc(?s is called a line of (!lectric force. We may other- 
wise define it by .saying that a line of el(*ctrie for(!e is a line .so 
drawn in a fiokJ of electric force that its direction coincides at 
every point with the resultant (dectric force at that point. Let 
any line drawn in an el(jctric field he divided uj) into small elements 
of length. We can take the? sum of all th(! jiroducts of the length 
of each element by the resolved purl of tla? electric force in its 
direction. This sum, or integral, is culled the “ line integral of 
electric force ” or the electromotive force (IkM.F.) along this line;. 
In some cases the value of this electromotive! force between two 
points or conductors is independ(!nl of the jjrecise path selected, 
and it is then called the potential difference (P.D.) of the tw'o 
points or conductors. Wc may define the term potential 
difference otherwise by saying that it is the work done in carrying 
a small conductor charged with one unit of electricity from one 
point to the other in a direction opposite to that in which it 
would move under the electric forces if left to itsedf. 

Electric Potential . — Suppose then that we have a conductor 
charged with electricity, we may imagine iis surface to lie divided 
up into .small unequal areas, each of which carries a unit charge 
of electricity. If we consider lines of ( lectric force to Ix! drawn 
from the boundaries of these areas, they will cut up the space 
round the conductor into tubular surfaces called tubes of electric 
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force, and each tube will spring from an area of the conductor 
carrying a unit electric charge. Hence the charge on the con- 
ductor can be measured by the number of unit electric tubes 
springing from it. In the next place we may consider the charged 
body to be surrounded by a number of closed surfaces, such that 
the potential difference between any point on one surface and 
the earth is the same. These surfaces are called “ ecjuipotential ” 
or level surfaces/' and we may so locate them that the potential 
difference between two adjacent surfaces is one unit of potential ; 
that is, it requires one absolute unit of work (1 erg) to move a 
small body charged with one unit of electricity from one surface 
to the next. These enclosing surfaces, therefore, cut up the space 
into shells of potential, and divide up the tubes of force into 
electric cells. The surface of a charged conductor is an equi- 
potential surface, because when the electric charge is in equili- 
brium there is no tendency for electricity to move from one part 
to the other. 

We arbitrarily call the potential of the earth zero, since all 
potential difference is relative and there is no absolute potential 
any more than absolute level. We call the difference of potential 
between a charged conductor and the earth the potential of the 
conductor. Hence when a body is charged positively its poten- 
tial is raised above that of the earth, and when negatively it is 
lowered beneath that of the earth. Potential in a certain 
sense is to electricity as difference of level is to liquids or 
difference of temperature to heat. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that potential is a mere mathematical concept, and 
has no objective existence like difference of level, nor is it 
capable per sc of producing physical changes in bodies, such 
as those which arc brought about by rise of temperature, apart 
from any question of difference of temperature. There is, 
however, this similarity between tliem. Electricity tends to 
flow from places of high to places of low potential, water to flow 
down hill, and heat to move from places of high to places of low 
temperature, Returning to the case of the charged body with 
the space around it cut up into electric cells by the tul.Ks of force 
and shells of potential, it is obvious that the number of these 
cells is represented by the product QV, where Q is the (charge and 
V the potential of the body in electrostatic units. An electrified 
conductor is a store of energy, and from the definition of potential 
it is clear that the work done in increasing the charge q of a 
conductor whose potential is v by a small amount dq^ is vdq, 
and since this added chargi; incn^iises in turn the potential, 
it is easy to i)rove that the work done in charging a conductor 
with Q units to a potential V units is iQV units of work. Accord- 
ingly the number of electric cells into which the space round is cut 
up is eciual to twice the energy stored up, or each cell contains 
half a unit of energy. This harmonizes with the fact that the 
real seat of the energy of electrification is the dielectric or in- 
sulator surrounding the charged conductor.^ 

We have next to notice three important facts in electrostatics 
and some consequences flowing therefrom. 

(i.) Electrical Equilibrium and PotentiaL — If there be any 
number of charged conductors in a field, the electrification on 
them being in equilibrium or at rest, the surface of each conductor 
is an ecjuipotential surface. For since electricity tends to move 
between points or conductors at different potentials, if the 
electricity is at rest on them the potential must be every- 
where the same. It follows from this that the electric 
force at the surface of the conductor has no component along 
the surface, in other words, the electric force at the bounding 
surface of the conductor and insulator is e^'erywhe^c at right 
angles to it. 

Ry the surface density of electrification on a conductor is 
meant tlie charge per unit of area, or the number of tubes of 
electric force which spring from unit area of its surface. Coulomb 
proved experimentally that the electric force just outside a 
conductor at any point is proportional to the electric density at 
that point. It can be shown that the resultant electric force 
normal to the surface at a point just outside a conductor is 

* See Maxwell, Elementary Treatise on Electricity (Oxford, 1881), 

47. I 


equal to 47rcr, where <r is the surface density at that point. This 
is usually called Coulomb^s Law.^ 

(ii.) Seat of Charge , — The charge on an electrified conductor 
is wholly on the surface, and there is no electric force in the 
interior of a closed electrified conducting surface which does 
not contain any other electrified bodies, Faraday proved this 
experimentally (see Experimental Researches, xi. § 1173) 
by constructing a large chamber or box of paper covered with 
tinfoil or thin metal. This was insulated and highly electrified. 
In the interior no trace of electric charge could be found when 
tested by electroscopes or other means. (Cavendish proved it by 
enclosing a metal sphere in two hemiRphere.s of thin metal held 
on insulating supports. If the sphere is charged and then the 
jacketing hemispheres fitted on it and removed, the sphere is 
found to be perfectly discharged.^ Numerous other demonstra- 
tions of this fact were given by Faraday, The thinnest possible 
.spherical shell of metal, such as a sphere of insulator coated with 
gold-leaf, behaves as a conductor for static charge just as if it 
were a sphere of solid metal. ITic fact that there is no electric 
force in the interior of such a closed electrified shell is one 
of the most certainly ascertained facts in the science of electro- 
statics, and it enables us to demonstrate at once that particles 
of electricity attract and repel each other with a force which is 
inversely as the square of their distance. 

We may give in the first place an elementary proof of the con- 
verse proposition by the aid of a simple lemma : — 

Lemma , — If particles of matter attract one another according 
to the law of the inverse stjuare the attraction of all sections 
of a cone for a particle at the vertex is the same. Definition , — 
'i’hc solid angle subtended by any surface at a point is measured 
by the quotient of its apparent surface by the square of its 
distance from that point. Hence the total solid angle round 
any point is 47r. The solid angles subtended by all normal 
sections of a cone at the vi'rtex arc therefore equal, and since the 
attractions of these sections on a particle at tho vertex are 
proportional to their distances from the vertex, they are numeri- 
cally equal to one another and to the solid angle of the cone. 

Let us then suppose a spherii'al shell 0 to be electrified. 
Select any point 1 * in th(‘ interior and let a line drawn 
through it sweey) out a small double cone 
(see lig, i). Each cone cuts out an area 
on the surface ecjually inclined to the cone 
axis. The electric density on the sphere 
being uniform, the quantities of electricity 
on tlicsc areas are proportional to the areas, 
and if the electric force varies inversely as 
the square of the distance, the forces 
exerted by these two surface charges at the 
point in question are proportional to tlie 
solid angle of the little cone. Hence the forces due to the two 
areas at opposite ends of the chord are equal and opposed. 

Hence we see that if the whole surface of the sphere is divided 
into pairs of elements by con(‘s described through any interior 
point, the resultant force at that point must consist of the sum 
of pairs of equal and opposite forces, and is therefore zero. 
For the proof of the converse proposition we must refer the 
reader to the Electrical Researches of the Hon, Henry Cavendish, 
p. 419, or to Maxwell's Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, 
2nd ed., vol. i. p. 76, where l^faxwell gives an elegant proof that 
if the force in the interior of a closed conductor is zero, the law 
of the force must be that of the inverse square of the distance.* 
From this fact it follows that we can shield any conductor 
entirely from external influence by other charged conductors 
by enclosing it in a metal case. It is not e\en necessary that 

" See Maxwell, Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (3rd ed., 
Oxford, 1892), vol. i. p. 80. 

Maxwell, Ibid, vol. i. § 74a ; also Electrical Researches of the Hon, 
Henry Cavendish^ edited by J, Clerk Maxwell (Cambridge, 1879), 
p. 104. 

* Laplace (d/tY. Cel. vol. i. ch. ii.) gave the first direct demonstra- 
tion that no function of the distance except the inverse scpiare can 
.satisfy the condition that a uniform spherical shell exerts no force 
on a particle within it. 
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this envelope should be of solid metal ; a cage made of fine 
metal wire gauze which permits objects in its interior to be seen 
will yet be a perfect electrical screen for them. Electroscopes 
and electrometers, therefore, standing in proximity to electrified 
bodies can be perfectly shielded from influence by enclosing 
them in cylinders of metal gauze. 

Even if a charged and insulated conductor, such as an open 
canister or deep cup, is not perfectly closed, it will be found that 
a proof-plane consisting of a small disk of gilt pa|H.T caiTicd at 
the end of a rod of gum-luc will not bring away any charge if 
applied to the deep inside portions. In fact it is curious to note 
how large an opening may be made in a vessel which yet Remains 
for all electrical purposes “ a closed conductor.'* Maxwell 
{Elementary Treatise ^ p. 15) ingeniously applied this fact to 

the insulation of conductors, If wc desire to insulate a metal 
ball to make it hold a charge of electricity, it is usual to do so 
by attaching it to a handle or stem of glass or ebonite. In this 
case the electric charge exists at the point whore the stem is 
attached, and there leakage by creeping takes place. I f , howi \ er, 
wc employ a hollow sphere and let the stem pass through a hole 
in the side larger than itself, and attach the end to llie interior 
of the sphere, then leakage cannot take place. 

Another corollary of the fact that there is no electric fort'c in 
the interior of a charged conductor is that the potential in the 
interior is constant and ecjual to that at the surface. For by 
the dennition of potential it follows that the electric force in any 
direction at any point is measured by the* space rate of change 
of potential in that direction or E-^ ±( 1 \' jdx. Hence if the f(*rcL‘ 
is zero the potential V must be constant. 

(iii.) Association of Positive and NepUhe Electricities,-— V\\o 
third leading fact in electrostatics is that positive and negative 
electricity are always created in equal quantities, and that for 
every charge, .say, of positive electricity on one conductor tliere 
must exist on some other bodies an <‘ciual total charge of negative 
electricity. Faraday expressed this fact by saying that no 
absolute el(‘ctric charge could be given to matter. If we consider 
the charge of a conductor to be measured by the number of 
tubes of electric force which proeex'd from it, then, since each 
lube must end on some other conductor, the above statement 
is equivalent to saying that the charges at each end of a tube 
of electric force are e<|iial. 

The facts may, however, best l)e understood and demonstrated 
by considering an experiment due to Faraday, ccanrnonly called 
the ice pail experiment, because he employed f(jr it a pewter 
ice pail {Exp, Res. vol. ii. p. 279, or ]*lnL Ma^, 1843, 22). On 
the plate of a gold-leaf electroscope place a metal canister 
having a loose lid. I.et a metal ball lx: su.spcndctl by a silk 
thread, and the canister lid so fixed to tlie thread that when the 
lid is in place the ball hangs in the centre of the canister. Let 
the ball and lid l:)e removed by the silk, and let a charge*, say, 
of positive electricity ( i Q) be given to the liall. Lei. the f 'vnist.er 
bo touched with the finger to discharge it perfectly. Tlieii let 
the ball be lowered into the canister. It will be found that as 
it does so the gold-leaves of the electroscope diverge, but collapse 
again if the ball is withdrawn. If the ball is lowered until the 
lid is in place, the leaves take a steady deflection. Next let the 
canister be touched with the finger, the leaves collapse, but 
diverge again when the ball is withdrawn. A test will .show that 
in this last case the canister is left negatively electrified. Jf 
before the ball is withdrawn, after tcmching the (jut.side (jf the 
canister with the finger, the ball is tilted over to make it touch 
the inside of the canister, then on withdrawing it the canister 
and ball are found to be perfectly discharged. The explanation 
is as follows: the charge ( + Q) of positive electricity on the 
ball creates by induction an equal charge (-Q) on the inside 
of the canister when placed in it, and repels to the exterior 
surface of the canister an equal charge ( + Q). On tr)uching the 
canister this last charge goes to earth. Hence when the ball is 
touched against the inside of the canister before withdrawing it 
a second time, the fact that the system is found sul)sequenlly 
to be completely discharged proves that the charge -Q induced 
on the inside of the canister must be exactly equal to the charge 


4 -Q on the ball, and also that the inducing action of the charge 
+ Q on the ball created equal quantities of electricity of opposite 
sign, one drawn to the in.-sidc and tlie other repelled to the outside 
of the canister. 

Electrical Capacity, — We must next consi<ler the quality of a 
conductor called its electrical capacity. 'IFe potential of a 
conductor has alreatly been defined as the mechanical work 
which must be done to bring up a very small bod)' eharged with 
a unit of positive electricity from the earth's surface or other 
boundary taken as the place of zero potential to llu* surface of 
this conductor in quc.slion. 'I'he mathematical expression h)r 
this potential can in some cases be calciilaU'd or predetermined. 

Thus, con.sider a sphere imilormly char^^ed with (> iinit.s of positive 
electricity. It i.s a liiiulamental thiuMein in atlraotion.s tlial a thin 
.spherical .shell of matter which attracts aciordini; to the „ 
law of the inverse scjiiare acts on all external pcnnls as 
if it W(‘re concentrated at its centre. Ht*nce a splnni* 
having a charge (J repels a unit charge plaeeil at a disianct* 

X Ironi its centre? with a iorce Q/.i'** dynes, and tlu'nMoie* tin* w«irk 
W in ergs expeiuleil in bringing "the* unit up to that jeoint liotn an 
inlinite di.stance is given by tlie integral 
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Hence the potential at the siirlace of the sjduTe, and llu relort* 
the potenti.d of the sph(‘re, is wlien* K is the r.i<lins tin* sphere 
ill centimetres. The (piantitv of electricity which must be give*!! 
to the spiiere to raise it to unit potential is tlieii'lore K ehrlioslalie 
units. Th(‘ capai'ily of a cuiKliu'tor is dcliiu'd to be llu* ( liaige* 
requirt'd to raise its potential to unity, .'ill other charged ( ondiictiMs 
being at an inlmite distance. 'I'his capacity is then a lum lion of 
tin* geometrical dimensions of tin? conductor, and (an bi* rnathe- 
matically determined in ci'i tain eases, Since tin* jioteiitial of a small 
charge of elet triihly f/tj at a ilistams* r is eijUiil to i , ainl since tin- 
jiotenlial of all parts ot a coinliictor is the same m those lase?; in 
wliich the di.stribnlioii of surlaa* density ot <*ieetiiiK;ation is uniform 
or symmeirieal witli respect fo .some jioini or axi.s in ihc tonduclor, 
we tan calculate the fioteiiliol by .sim))ly summing up terms like 
e^/S/r, where t/S i.*. an element of .surlact?, it the surface density ol 
eli'Ctricity on it, and r th(? di.stance irom the .svmnn*tricaJ ceiitie. 
'I'ln* capacity is then obtained .'W the quolniit of the whole charge 
by this potential, 'rims tin* di.st ribiition of electiicilv on a spln n- in 
fret? .space miisl be uniform, and all ]»aits ot the charge are at an 
equal distaiK'e 1 < Irorn the centre. Accordingly tlie potential «/ 
the ci’iitre is O/K. Jhd (his must lie the potential n/ the 
.splu’ie, since all parts ao* at llie same (loUmlial V. Since ^ 

tin* capacity C is the talio of charge to potential, the ® * 
capacity of tlie .sphere* in free sjjaci* is fj/V K, or is ^ 
iniim*rically the .same as its radiiw icckoiied in ( ciil imelies. 

W(* can thus easily calcnlati* the cap.v ily of a lonif tldii wire like 
a tel(*graph win? tar removed Irorn tin? «*.iilli, ns follow:,: la*t 2 r 
be Hie diameter of the win?, I its length, .md ir the imi'orm 
snrf.'ic.e ejecliic density. Then consider a thin aiiniilns 
of the wirt* of width dx \ the ( luirge on it is eipial to 
27 rr.^/r/.v nnil-., and the potential V at a point on the axis 
at a distance ,v from lln* ammliis due to this el. iiienlaiy cliarge is 

V jj .iTrrtr I ■ I j/-) 

If, tln*ii, r is small compan*(l with /, we have V .jTrm loy,, //V. I’nit 
the cliargt* is O - 27 rn;, and therelore the capac ity of He. thin wire 
is given l^y 

1/2 log., //r U). 

A more difficult c;a-.(? is pnr.sented by tin? c llip:-,(»id.' Wc have 
first to cletermim? the mode in which electricity distribuHrs ils<*ll on 
a coinJiicting ellipsoid in tree .sjrace. It must be such a paimnilMl 
distiilmtion that the potential in Hn? interior will be 
constant, sim.e tin? (th-ctric fora? must Is? zero. It i.s a 
well-known theorem in attractions that it jl .shell is made ^ 
of gravitative matter wlrose inner and outer ?mrtat.(*s an? similar 
tllip.soid.s, it cxeici.ses no attraction on a parlicJe of matter in its 
int(5rior.“ Consider then an ellipsoidal shell the aNi?.s ot who.so 
liounding surfaces are (^/, 0 and (« 4 «/«), I d/j), (r 1 di ), wlierc 

da a-dh h- d( 'c' /a. 'I he potential of such a shell at any internal 
point is constant, arni the c*f|iii-potential »urfac<*s for external sjrace 
are (rilipsoids cordocal with Hn; ellipsoidal .shell, J fence if we distri- 
bute electricity over an ellipsoid, .so that its density is everywhere 
jrroportioiial to tin? thickness of a shell formed by describing round 

* The solution of the proldcm of determining the dislriluition on 
an ellipsoid of a fluid the particles of which n-jx?! each other with a 
force inversely as the «th power of the distance was first given by 
George Green (see Ferrer's edition of Green's Odlecicd Papers ^ p. no, 
1871). 

* See Thomson and Tait, Treatise on Natural Philosophy ^ § 5iy. 
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the ellipsoid a similar and slightly larger one, that distribution will 
be in equilibrium and will produce a constant potential through- 
out the interior. Thus if <r is the surface density, 3 the thickness 
of the sIkjII at any point, and p the as.suTncd volume density of the 
matter of the shell, we have <r - ASp. Then the quantity of elec- 
tricity on any element of surface if ft is A times the mass of the 
corros})0>uling clcmejnt of the shell ; and if Q is the whole (luantity 
of electricity on the ellipsoid, Q ~ A times the whole mass of the .shell. 
This mass is eciual to 4irahcp.u; therefore Q = A4rabcpfjL and 3 = ///>, 
where p is the length of the perpendicular let fall from the centre 
of the ellipsoid on tlic tangent j>lane. Hence 

(T = Qpi 4 ^abc (3). 

Accordingly for a given ellip.soid the surface density of free 
distribution of electricity on it is everywhere proportional to the 
^ length of the perj)endicular let fall from the centre on 

capacity tangent plane at that point. From thi.s we can 

mwUmaid Capacity of the ellipsoid as follows ; 1-et 

^ /> be the length of the perpendicular from the centre of 

the ellipsoid, whose ecjuation is i to the tangent 

plane at .v, y, z. Then it can be sliown that — 

(see Frost’s Solid Gtomeiry\ p. 172). Hence the density tr is given by 

" ^ 4ir«//c 

and the ]>(>tential at tin.' centre of the ellipsoid, and lluTefore its 
]K)tential as a whole is given by the expn'ssioii, 


J r 4 Tr(d^( J r s 

caj)acity (' of the ell 

f 

47 rObf'J v'f V- •; ; .S") 


(■I)- 


Accordingly tlic caj)acity (' of the ellipsoid is given by the ctjuation 
I f dS . . 

i ' 47ritbrJ V- •; y- ; Z") iy/{.Y-/a'^ i t z^/c*) 

It has been .sliovvn by Professor Chrystal that the above inteprral 
may also be ])resented in Lli(‘ fonn,^ 


C" 1 } 


d\ 


’.L I + ’^'Mi 

The above expres-sions for the capacity of an ellipsoid of three nne(|ual 
axOr« arc in gentTal elliptic integrals,’ l)ut they can b(^ evaluated lor 
the reduced cases wdien the ellij^soid is one of revt)lvition, and henc(? 
ill the limit cither takes the form of a long rod or of a circular di.sk. 

Thu.s if the ellip.s<nd is one of n.'volution, and dz is an element of 
arc which .swcep.s out the element of surface dS, we Imve 

if S - : 2 ir yds ‘ 2 nydxl ^ ^ • 2 irydx/ ^ y ^ ^ < 

l lenc(', since a - Qpl4wah^f od^ — Qdxlza. 

Accordingly the distribution of electricity is such that equal parallel 
.slices of the ellipsoid of revolution taken normal to the axis of 
revolution carry equal charj^es on their curved surface. 

The ca])acity C of the ellipsoid of revolution is therefon? given by 
the expres.sion 

- /" J.. 

(7). 


dx. 


I _ I f dx _ 


y^) 

If the ellipsoid is one of revolution round the major axis a (prolate) 
and of eccentricity e, tlien the al>ove formula reduces to 


T 

c; 


, log, 


( 1-0 


(S). 


Whereas if it is an ellij)soid of revolution round the minor axis b 
(oblate), we have 

I siu-^nc 


('•4 


(9). 


In twich ctvsc we have C = a when e ~ O, and the cllijisoid thus becomes 
a sphere. 

In the e.xtreme case when f = i , the prolate ellipsoid becomes a 
long thin rod, and then the capacity is given by 

Cj'- rt/iog,2a/fe (TO), 

which is identical with the formula (2) already obtained. In the 
other extreme cast* the oblate spheroid becomes a circular disk 
when r = 1 , and then the capacity C = zajir. This last result shows 
that the capacity of a thin disk is 27’»’= i/i’JI?! of of a S])here 
of the same radius. Cavendish {Elec. Res. pp. 137 and 347) deler- 
mined in 1773 experimentally that the capacity of a sphere was 
1*541 times that of a disk of the same radius, a truly remarkable 
result for that date. 

Three other cases of practical interest present themselves, viz, the 

1 Sec article “ Electricity/' Encvchpacdia Dritannica (9th edition), 
vol. viii. p. 30. The reader is also referred to an article by Lord 
Kelvin (Reprint of Papers ow Electrostatics and Magnetism, p. 17S), 
entitled “ Determination of the Di.sfribution of Electricity on a 
Circular fteement of a Plane, or Spherical Conducting Surfaice under 
any given Influence,” when* another equivalent expression is given 
for the capacity of an ellipsoid, 


capacity of two concentric spheres, of two coaxial cylinders and of 
two parallel planes. 

Consider the case? of tw*o concentric sphere.s, a .solid one enclosed 
in a hollow one. Let Rj be the radius of the inner .sphere, Rg the 
inside radius of the outer sphere, and Rj, the outside ^ 
ladius of the outer spherical shell. Let a charge +Q be 
given to the inner sphere. Then thi.s produces a charge 
-Q on the in.side of the enclosing spherical .shell, and a 
charge + Q on the outside of the shell. Hence the potential ^ 

V at the centre of the inner sjihere is given by V = Q/Rj ~ Q/Rg -1- Q/R|,. 
If the outer shell is connecte<l to the earth, the charge -i- 9 on it 
disappears, and we have the capacity C of the inner sjjhere given by 

C= j/R, - i/R,- (R, - R,)/KiR3 ( w). 

ftuch a pair of concentric spheres constitute a condenser (see Leyden 
Jau), and it is obvious that by making R3 nearly t*qual to K, w-e may 
enormously increase the capacity of the inner sphere. Hence the 
name condenser. 

The other case of importance is that of two coaxial cylinders. 
Let a solid circular sectioned cylinder of radius Ri be enclosed in a 
coaxial tube of inner radius 'riuMi when the inner rmamnitv 
cylinder is at potential V, and tin* outer one k(‘pt at 
potential Vy the lines of electric force; betwc'en the cylinders -q-j-i-i 
are radial. Hence tht; electric force K in the interspace 
varies inversely as the distance from the axis. Accordingly ^ 
the potential V at any point in the interspace is given by 

-dX/dll rzA/li Of V -- -AjK-b/K. (T2), 

where R is the distance; of the point in tlic interspace from the axis, 
and A is a constant. Hence V.^ - V, - • - A log IL/R,. If we coiisi<U;r 
a h'ligth / of the C}’lind(T, tlic charge (,> on the iniKT cylinder is 
()-2nR,/.), wliere j is tin; surface density, and by ('oulomb’s l;i\v 
iT~K,/47r, where is the force at the .suriace of the inner 

cylinder. 

Accordingly Qr=27rRi/.\/47rR, ~ A/; 2. If then the outer cylinder 
bo at zero iiotcntial tin; j)oteiitial \’ of the inner one is 

\‘ -- A Jog(Rj/R,), and its capacity (' ~//2 log R^/Rj. 

This formula is important in connexion with the capacity of el(*ctric 
cables, wdiich consist of a cylindrical conductor (a wire) eiudosed 
in a conducting slieatb. If the (li(;l(*ctric or separating insulator 
has a constant K, then the capacity b(;comcs K tinu's as great. 

The capacity of two iiarallcl planes can lie calciilatc'd at once; if we 
neglect tlie distribution of the lines of force near tin; edges of the 
plates, and assume that the only held is the uniiorm held - 
between the jilates. Let Vj and V3 bi; the potentials of 
the plates, and let a charge Q be given to one of them. . 

If S i.s the surface of each plate, and d their distance, then 
the electric force E in the space between them is E~ ^ 
{\\-\\.)ld. Rut if (T is the surface density, E-47rcr, and (r = Q/S. 
Hence \ve have 

(Vi - V.,);W = 47rQ,S or C = (j;(l> V.,) =:ft/47rr^ (13). 

In thi.s calculation w’e neglect altogether the fact that electric force 
distributed on curv(;d lines cxi.sts outside the interspace between the 
plates, and these lines in fact extend from the back of one . 

plate to that of the other, (t. R. Kirchhoff (Gcsammelte St** 

A bhandl. j). 1 1 2I has given a full expression for the cai>acity 
C of two circular plates of thickness t and radius r placed at anr 
di*5taiK:t; d apart in air from which the edge effect can be calculated. 
Kirchhoff ’s expression is as follow.s ; — 


TT, - ft., 

C - -J -r- ; I « 

47r<f 47r(/ 1 




' + 1 lo, 


djj\ 
/ / 


(14)- 


In the aliovc formula r is the base of the Napierian logarithms. 
The first term on the right-hand side of the equation is the expression 
for tlic capacity, neglecting the curved edge distribution of electric 
force, and the other terms take into account, not only the uniform 
held between the })lates, but also the non-uniform field round the 
edges and beyond the plates. 

In practice wc can avoid the difficulty due to irregular distribution 
of electric force at the edges of the plate by the use of a guard plate 
as first suggesteii by I-ord Kelvin.- If a large plate has a Qumma 
circular hole cut in it, and this i.s nearly filled up by a 
circular plate lying in tlu* same planCj and if wc jdace ^ 
anothe*r large plate parallel to the first, then the electric field 
between this second plate and the small circular plate is 
nearly uniform ; and if S is the area of the small plate and d 
its distance from the opposed plate, its capacity may be calculatcil 
by the simple formula ( 1 .. = S ' 4 xd. The outer larger plate in which 
tlie hole is cut is called the ” guard jilatc,” and must be kept at the 
same potential as the smaller inner or " trap-door plate." The same 
arrangement can be supplied to a pair of coaxial cylinders. By 
placing metal plates on either side of a larger sheet of dielectric or 
imsulator we can constnict a condenser of relatively large capacity. 
The instniment known as a Leyden jar (q.v,) con.sists of a glass 
bottle coated wdthin and without’ for three parts of the ii^ay up with 
tinfoil. 

- See Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism^ vol. i. pp. 284-305 (3rd 
ed., 1S92). 
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^ If we have a numl^cr of such coiulenscrs wv can combine them in 

parallel " or in “ series/’ I f all the plates on one side are connected 
Sy»fm» and also those on tlie other, the condensers are 

o/coo- joined in parallel. It Cj, C\„ I',, cSrc., are the separate 
d9nam. capariiies, then 1 (C) 4C._, -r C.i+ Ac., is the total 

capacity in parallel. If tlie condensers are so joiiu'il 
that the inner coatiiifj ol one i.s connected to the outer coating of tin' 
next, they are said to be in series. Since then they are all charged 
willi tlie sjiine (jiianiily of eh’ctricity, and the total over all poieiitial 
dillerence \' is the .sum of each of tlie individual potential tliltereiices 
^ i» ^ ^ 'vt? have 

Q t'lV] C..V,, :r: A.C., and V - Vi 4 V., 4 V., « Ac. 

The resultant caj)acity is C — Q/V, and 

f T/(l/('i4 l/<'o4 I/Cj4 Ac) (l.*))- 

Tht !.se rules provide means for caleulating the resultant capacity 
when any number of condensers an? joiiu'd up in any way. 

If one condenser i.s charg(;d, and tlu*n joined in inirallid with 
another uncharged condenser, the charge is divid(*(l between tlu'in 
ill the ratio of theur c.'ipacilies. For if C, and are the capacilies 
and (J, and Q.j are the charges after contact, then anti 

are tlie ]K)t('ntial dillerenet'S of the cuating.s and nnist be etjuaf 
Hence - Qa'C or yr\>j=“C,/C.. It is worth noting that if 
we have a chargi'd sphere we can perfectly discharge it by introducing 
it into tlie interior of another hollow insulated conductor anti 
making contact. The small sphere then becomes jiart of the interior 
of the other and loses all charge. 

Mra^itrement of Capacity, — Numerous methotls have been devisetl 
for th(? measiirt'iiient of the electrical cajiacity of conductors in 
tho.s(? ca.ses in which it cannot be deterniiiu'd by calculation. Siu h a 
measurement may bt' an absolute determination or a rrtatire oiu*. 
'riie dimensions of a capacity in electrostatic mi^asiirt! i.s a length (see 
U.NITS, Ihfvsic.u.). Thus the caiiaciiy ol a sple're in electrti.static 
units (E.S.U.) i;t the .siinie tis tlie number denoting its radiu.s in 
centimelre.s. The unit of electro.slalic ca]>acity is Uiendort* that of 
a .sphere of i cm. radius.' 'I'his unit is too small lor jiractical purpo.si's, 
Sind lienee a unit of capacity <)Oo,ooo grtialer, called a microfarad, 
is generally employed. Thus for in.stance the capacity in Iree 
space of a sphere 2 metres in diainttUn* would be hm)/iioo,ooo-; 

1 /<)ooo of a microfarad. The electrical capacity of the whole earth 
considered as a sjihere is about 800 microfarads. .\n absolute 
measurement of capacity means, therefore, a determination in E.S. 
units made directly w'itfiout reference to any other condens<'r. On 
the other hand there arc numerous metliods by w'hich the capacities 
of condirnsers may be compared and a relative measurement made 
in ti'rrn.s of sonu' .standard. 

One well-known comparison method is that of C. \\ d<! Sauty, 
The two coiidenser.s to b(^ compared ari^ connected in the branches 
„ . . ol a W’hi^atstone's Bridge {(f.v.) and tlie other two arms 

detar^ coiiipli'ted with variable resi.stance boxes. The.st; arms 

minatlona alten'vl until on raising or de])ressing the liattery 

key there i.s no siiddtm deflection either way ol the galvano- 
meter, If R, and R.j are the arms' resistances and C, aiul C;. the 
condenser caj;acities, then when the bridge is balanced we liavo 
R, : R..~Ci 

Another comj^arj.son method much used in siibmarint? cabk' work 
is the method of mixtures, originally due to Lord Kelvin and nsiially 
called ihom.son and (iott's metlnid. It depend.s on tin* principle j 
that if two condensers of cajiacity C, and Cj are respectively charged ; 
to jiotentials \\ and \',,, and then joined in parallel with terminals 1 
of ojiposite charge together, the resulting potential difference of the* 
two conden.sers will bo such that 

V-((:,V,~(',V,)/(r,4C,) (ir.); i 

and hence if is zero \ve have C, : C. *• V ., : V|. | 

'I’he method is carried out by charging the ttvo condensers to b(* | 
comjiared at tht; two sections of a high resistance joining the ends i 
of a battery which is divided into two jiarts by a movable contact.'-’ i 
Thi.s contact is shifted until such a point is found by trial that the 
two coiideii.sers charged at the diffen;nt sections .and llxtii joined as 
above described and te.sted on a galvanomtrter show no charge. 
Varion.s special keys Jiave been invented for jierforming the electrical | 
operatitjiis expeditiously. 1 

A .sim})le method for condenser compari.son is to charge the two ! 
condensers to the same voltage by a battery and then discharge ' 
them successively through a ballistic galvanometer U/.v.) and 
observe the respective “ throw's " or deflections of the coil or needle. 
These are proportional to the capacities. For the various ])recantions 
ncxiessary in concliicting the above tests special treatises on electrical 
testing must be consulted. 

' It is an interesting fact that Cavendish measured capacity in 
“ globular inches,” using as his unit the capacity of a metal f)all, 

I in, in diameter. Hence multiplication of his values for capacities 
by 2*54 reduces them to E.S. units in the C.G.S, system. See Flee. 
Fca.p. 347. 

- For fuller details of these methods of comparison of capacities 
see J. A. Fleming, A Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and i 
Testing Room^ vol. ii. ch. ii. (London, 1903)* i 
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In the absolute determintalion of capacity we have to mea.sure the 
ratio of the charge of a condenser to its plate potential diffen nco. 
One of the be.st methods for doing this is to charge the 
condenser l>y the known voltagi' of a battery, nml them 
discharge it through a galvanometer and repeat this 
]>rocc»s rapidly and succes.sively. If a v'.omleiiser of 
cajiaeity C is charged to poienti.d \’, aiul diseliarged n times per 
si'cond through a galvanonu'ter, this series of intermittent discliargi s 
is I'tjuivalenl to a eurrent »('V. lienee if tlie galvanometer is 
calibrated by a potentiometer ^q.v.) we can determine the value tif 
this curreul in amperes, and knowing the value ol n and V ihus 
determine C, Various forms of eoiiimutatoi have been devised tor 

I effecting this cli.irgi' atul discharge rapiillv by J. j. 'riiomstui, K. T. 

I Glazebrook, J. .\. I'lemiiig and W. C. I'lmtoii aild others.-' One lonu 
consists of a timing-fork electrically maintained in vibration of Iniowu 
period, whieh closes an electric contact at every vibration and sets 
another electromagnet in operation, which rever.M's a switch and 
moves over one tiuininal of the eondensi'r Iroin a battery to a 
galvanometer contact. In another form, a 
revolving contact is used driven liy an electric 
motor, which consists ol an iii.siilaliiig disk 
liaving on its surface .slips o I nu tal and three 
wire brushes a, />, c (see lig. 2) jiressiiig against 
them. The m»*tal slips are so fflaeed that, as 
the disk revolves, the midille brush, connected 
to one terminal of the eoinleiiser is alter- 
nately put in eoiiductiM* eoniiexion with first 
one and then the other outsidt* brush, vvliicli 
are joined re.sjM'Ctively to the battery* B and 
galvanometer (1 tennitiiils. l*roni tlu' speed 
of this motor the number of eomuiulat ions 
per s(‘e.on(l can be determined. The above method is (‘Sjjeciallv 
u.seful for the deierminalions of very small eapacilies of tlu; order 
of loo electrostatic units or .so and upwards. 

D/rltrtne covstaut. Since all ele< trie cliarge i*onsi'.ts in a state 
of strain or polarization of the dielectric, it is evirlent tliat the 
pbvsit:al state and chcniical composition of the insulator must 
lie of great importance in determining (‘let trieal phenomtMia. 
Cavendish and siibsetjiiently Intraday dis(’«>vered this fad, and 
the latter gave the name “ specific indiictivt' ('ajiacity,'’ or 
” dielectric con.stant," to that <|uality of an insiilalor which 
determines tlie charge taken by a condnetor embedded in it 
when eharged to a given potential. 'I’he simph'st methorj of 
determining it numerically is, therefore, that adfipled liv Faraday.'* 

Taiu.K 1. Dirletfrir ('onstants (K) of .S‘m/,*V/v (I\ for Air^ i). 


B 


I'lo. 2 


Sabstam.c. 


(ilass, floiible extra d-.*n.sf.! flint, 

density 5 

(ilass, light flint, density ^'2. 

Glass, hard cnjwn, density 2-485 


K. 


«r«SoO 
(.•7J ' 

0-0 1 


.Authorit V. 


J . I lopkitison 


M. I'iirii.liiy ! 

(’f)iillm‘r I 

I. . Ikiltzmann j 

I*, j. Curie i 

P. K. Bloiidlot I 

i l<os« tti 

> Boltzmann ! 

Schiller I 

' lylsas I 

Schiller ’ 

J. I II. Gordon j 

(iibson and Barclay j 
Boltzmann 
|. liopkinson I 

(ifirdoii I 

Wallner 

(iorrlon j 

A. A. Winkehnann ' 

1. Khuimm'io 
P. 1. Curie 
E. M. L. Bouty 
Elsas 

P. I.(‘iirie 
I j. Curie 
Bouly 

^ See Fleming, Handbook for the lllcctriud l.ahovaiQry^ vol. jj, 
P- 

* Faraday, Experimental Researches on Electricity ^ vol. i. § 1252, 
For a very complete wd of tables of rli» !^rtric constants 0/ solids, 
licpjifls anri Ka.s<;s see Winkelmann. Handbuch der Physik, vol. iv, 
pp. 98-T48 (Brc.slau, 1905) ; also sec Landolt and B6mstein'.s Tables 
of Physical Constants (Berlin, 1894}. 


Sulpliur . 


Ivbonitc 

India-rubber, jmre brown , 
India-rubber, vulcanized, grey 
Gutta-jjcrclia . . . 

I ciraifin . . . • , 


Shellac 


Mica 

Quartz- 

along optic axis , 
perp. to optic axis 
Ice at - 23'' • 


I 

r.s.| 

V ^-04 

r 

I VC*) 

] 

I 2 -Mo 
. 2*12 

. .0402 

f ‘"177 
I 2-32 
■| 2-20 
[ I ’OO 

{ i5'74 

I ^’^'4 

I , 8-00 
I 7 ''>H 
I 5 '97 

• 

. 4*40 

. 78*0 
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He constructed two eaiial condensers, each consisting of a metal 
ball enclosed in a hollow metal sphere, and he provided also 
certain hemispherical shells of shellac, sulphur, glass, resin, &c*, 
which he could so place in one condenser between the ball and 
enclosing sphere that it formed a condenser with solid dielectric. 
He then determined the ratio of the capacities of the two con- 
densers, one with air and the other with the solid dielectric. 
This gave the dielectric constant K of the material. Taking 
the dielectric constant of air as unity he obtained the fol- 
lowing values, for shellac K^a-o, glass K-T‘76, and sulphur 
K = 2*24. 

Since Taraday^s time, by improved methods, but depending 
essentially upon the same principles, an enormous number of 
determinations of the dielectric constants of various insulators, 
solid, liquid and gaseous, have l)een made (see tables I,, IT., III. 
and IV.). There are very considerable differences between the 
values assigned by different observers, sometimes no doubt due 
to differences in method, but in most cases unquestionably 
depending on variations in the quality of the specimens examined. 
The value of the dielectric constant is greatly affected by the 
temperature and the frequency of the applied electric force. 


Tahi.is II . — Dielectric Constant (K) of Liquids, 


Water at 

K*''* t' 

M )) '■'* 

.. .. 

Olivf oil 
Castor oil 
Turpi'iitiue . 

Pctrolinim 


Ethyl ether 

»♦ >» 
Acetic acid 


(juid. 

K. 

Authority. 




8a -88 

F. Heerwagen 




7.57 

E. B. Rosa 




78'H7 

Franke 




3 -j 6 

Hopkinson 




478 

»» 




2'T5 

P. A. Silow 




2*23 

Hopkinson 



• t 

2*072 

Silow 



• • 

2*07 

Hopkinson 

!5 ’ C. 



257 

Rosa 




4-57 

Doulo 

, . 



4-8 ' 

Bouty 

• 


! ; i 

97 1 

Frank 


Tabuc III. -Dielectric Constant of some Bodies at a very lorv 
Tvmfu'roture (-iHs^C.) {hlcnrinf' and Dewar), 


Substance. 



K 

ati 3 ‘‘’C. i 

K 

at - 

Water 




8 <i ; 

2*4 to 2*9 

Formic aciil 




62 

2-41 

Glycerine . 





3-2 

Metlivl alcohol . 




34 

3-13 

Nitrobenzene . 




32 

2 *(> 

Ethyl alcohol . 




25 j 


Acetone . . . 




21*85 

2*02 

Ethyl nitrate . 




177 ' 

273 

Amyl alcohol . . 




I (.) i 

2*14 

Aniline 




7*5 

2*92 

Castor oil . 




1 478 

2*19 

Ethyl ether 




4*25 i 

2*31 


The above determinations at low temperature were made 
with either a steady or a slowly alternating electric force applied 
a hundred times a second. They show that the dielectric 
constant of a liquid generally undergoes great reduction in value 
when the liquid is frozen and reduced to a low temperature.^ 

The dielectric constants of gases have been determined by 
L. Boltzmann and 1 . Klemcnfid as follows : — 

* See the following papers by J. A, Fleming and James Dewar 
on dielectric constants at low temperatures : “ On the Dielectric 
Constant of Liquid Oxygen and Li(|uid Air," Proc. Boy. Soc.^ 1897, 
60, p. 360 ; "Note on the Dielectric ('onstant of Ice and Alcohol 
at very low Temperatures," i 7 >., 1897, 61, p. 2 ; ** On the Dielectric 
Constants of Pure Ice, Clyc(?rine, Nitrobcnzol and Ethylene Di- 
bromide at and above the Temperature of Liquid Air," id. ib. 
p. 316; "On the Dielectric Con.stant of Certain Frozen Electrolytes 
at and aV)Ove the Temperature of Liquid Air," id, ib. p. 209 '-this 
paper descril>es the cone condenser and methods used ; " Further 
Obscr\"ations on the Dielectric Constants of Frozen Electrolvtcs 
at and above the Temperature of Liquid Air," id. ib. p, 381 ; '* The 
Dielectric Constants of Certain Organic Bodies at and below the 
Temperature of Liquid Air," id. ib. p. 338; "On the Dielectric 
Constants of Metallic Oxides dissolved or suspended in Ice cooled 
to the Temperature of Liquid Air," id, ib. p, 368. 


Table IV , — Dielectric Constants (K) of Cases at 15” C. and 760 mm. 
Vacuum = i . 


1 

Gas. 

Dielectric 

Constant 

K. 

j 

Optical 1 
Refractive 
Index. 

Air 


1 *000590 

J *000295 

I *000293 

Hydrogen . 


I *000264 

1*000132 

1*000139 

1 Carbon tlioxidc 


I *000946 

I -000475 

I *000454 

1 Carbon monoxide . 


I *000690 

1 *000345 

I ’000335 

1 Nitrous oxide . 


1 *000994 

1 1 '(>00497 

1 1*000516 

1 Ethylene 


I *001312 

1*000056 i 

' 1*000720 1 

1 Marsh gas (methane) 


1 *000944 1 

1 '000478 ! 

i *000442 1 

1 Carbon bisulphide . 


T002900 

1 '001450 

I '(>01478 1 

j Sulj)hur dioxide 


1 *00954 

I '(>04770 

1*000703 

1 Ether .... 


I *00744 

1 *003720 

I '00154 

j Ethyl chloride . 


j 1*01552 

1 *007760 

3 '001174 1 

Ethyl bromide . 


1*01546 

1 *007730 

X *00122 'j 


In general the dielectric constant is reduced with decrease of 
temperature towards a certain limiting value it would attain 
at the absolute zero. This variation, however, is not always 
linear. In some cases there is a very sudden drop at or below 
a certain temperature to a much lower value, and above and 
below the point the temperature variation is small. There is also 
a large difference in most cases between the value for a steadily 
applied electric force and a rapidly reversed or intermittent 
force — in the last case a decrease with increase of frequency. 
Maxwell {Elec, and Mapt. vol. ii. § 7(S8) showed that the square 
root of the dielectric constant should be the same number as the 
refractive index for waves of the same frequency (see Electkic 
Waves). There are very few substances, however, for which 
the optical refractive index has tlie same value as K for steady 
or slowly varying electric force, on account of the great variation 
of the value of K with frequency. 

There is a close analogy between the variation of di(?lectric 
constant of an insulator with electric force frequency and that 
of the rigidity or stilTm^ss of an elastic body with the fre<juency 
of applied mechanical stress. Thus pitch is a soft and yielding 
I'lody under steady stress, but a bar of pitch if struck gives a 
musical note, which shows that it vibrates and is therefore stiff 
or clastic for high frequency stress. 

Residual Charges in Dielectrics . — In close connexion with this 
lies the phenomenon of residual charge in dielectrics.*-* If a glass 
Leyden jar is charged and then discharged and allowed to stand 
awhile, a second discharge can be obtained from it, and in like 
manner a third, and so on. The reappearance of the residual 
charge is promoted by tapping the glass. It has been shown 
that this behaviour of dielectrics can be imitated by a mechanical 
model consisting of a series of perforated pistons placed in a tube 
of oil with spiral springs between each piston,® If the pistons are 
depressed and then released, and then the upper piston fixed 
awhile, a second discharge can be obtained from it, and the 
mechanical stress-strain diagram of the model is closely similar 
to the discharge curve of a dielectric. R. H. A. Kolilrausch 
called attention to the close analogy between residual charge 
and the elastic recovery of strained bodies such as twdsted wire 
or glass threads. If a charged condenser is suddenly discharged 
and then insulated, the reappearance of a potential difference 
between its coatings is analogous to the reappearance of a torque 
in the case of a glass fibre which has been twdsted, released 
suddenly, and then gripped again at the ends. 

For further information on the qualities of dielectrics the reader is 
referred to the following sources : — J. Hopkinson, " On the Residual 
Charge of the Leyden Jar," Phil. Trans. ^ 1876, 166 [ii.], p. 489, 
where it is shown that tapping the glass of a Leyden jar permits the 
reappearance of the residual charge ; "On the Residual Charge of 


- Sec Faraday, Experimental Researches, vol. i. § 1245 ; R. H. A. 
Kohlrausch, Pogg. Ann., 1854, 91 ; see also Maxwell, Electricity 
and Magnetism, vol. i. § 327, who shows that a composite or stratified 
dielectric composed of layers of materials of different dielectric 
constants and resistivities would exhibit the property of residual 
charge. 

® Fleming and Ashton, " On a Model w'hich imitates the behaviour 
of Dielectrics," Phil. Mag., lyoi [6], 2, p. 228. 
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the Leyden Jar," ih, 167 fii.], p, 500, containing; manv valuable 
observations on the residual charge of Leyden jars ; \\\ K. Ayrton 
and J. Perry, A Preliminary Account of the Reduction ot Ol»serva- 
Uons on Strained Material, Leyden Jars and Voltaim tors,” J*hh', 
Jioy. Soc., 1880, 30, j). 411, showiTig cx])eriments on residual charge 
of condensers and a t:om]>arison between the behaviour of dielectrics 
and glaSwS fibres under torsion. In connexion with this paper tlie 
reader may also be referred to one by L. Poltzinann, “ Zur Tht'orit* 
der 4‘lastischen Nachwirkimg," ll'/Vni A tad. 1874, 70. 

Distribution of Klatrii ity on Conductors. AVe now proceed to 
consi(ler in more d<‘tail the laws which govern the distriliution of 
electricity at rest upon conductors. It has been shown above that 
the potentiid due to a charge of q units placed on a very small 
sphere, commonly called a point-charge, at any distance x is <7 v. 
1 he inatlu'matical importance of this function called the potential 
is that it is a scalar iiuantity, and the potential at any point due to 
any number of point charges (/,, <y.j, f/;„ &c., distributed in any manner, 
is the sum of them separately, or 


< 1 \ 1 ‘ V'.'va I v/V;, 4 - .S:c. - l(vAv) (1 7), 

where a,, .r.j, .y.., Ac., are the distances of the respective point charges 
from the point in question at which the total potential is retpiired. 
Tile resultant electric force K at that point is then obtained bv 
(litferenliating \', since K = - dVIdv, and K is in the direction in which 
V’ diminishes fastest. In any case, thendore, in which we can sum 
up tlu" elementary potentials at any point we can calculate the 
rtfsultant electric lorce at the same point. 

We may de.scrilie, througli all llie points in an electric field which 
have tli(^ same ]>otential, surface's called equipotential surfaces, and 
these will be everywhere jicrpendicular or orthogonal to the lines of 
electric force. Let us assume the field divich^d uji into tubes of elecli ic 
force as already explained, and thest? cut normally liv ecpiipoteniiai 
surfaces. Wo can ffien establish some imjiortaiit jirop(*rt ies of these 
tubes and snrface.s. At each point in tlie field tlie ('lectric force* can 
have but one resultant value. Hence tlie ccpiipotential surfaces 
cannot cut each otlier. Left us suppose any other surface d«*scrih(‘d 
ill tlie electric field .so as to cut the closely compacted tubes. At 
eacli point on this surface 1.h<‘ r<‘.siiltant force has a certain value, 
and a certain <lirection inclined at an angle 0 to tlic normal to tin? 
.‘•;dected surface at that ])oint. T-et d^ 1)0 an element of the surface. 
Tlien the quantity Kco.sfy^/S is the jiroduct of the normal component 
of the force and an element of the surface, and if tins is suiuinetl 
up all o\er Hie surface we have the total ehctric flux or induction 
through the surface, or tlie surface integral of th<! normal force 
mathematically oxpres.sed by (’Ecosf^//S, jirovidtul that the dielectric 
constant of tlie medium is unity. 

We hav e then a very important theorem as follows : • • If any clo.sed 
surface lie di'sc.ribed in an electric field whicli wliolly I'ncioses or 
wholly excludes electrified bodies, then the total flux through this 
surface i.s equal to 4w- times the total (juantity of electricity 
within it.‘ 'I'hi.s Is commonly called Stokes’s llieorem. The ])iool 
is as follows: — Consider any point-charge E of electricity included 
in any surface S, S, S (see fig. 3), and de.scribc througli it as centre 
a cone of small .solid angle dut cutting out 
of the enclosing .surface in two smiill 
areas rfS and rfS' at distances x and .1'. 
■J hen tlie electric force due to the point 
charge q at distance x is q!x'\ and the 
unsolved part- normal to the element of 
surface is qQosOLx^. The normal .sec- 
tion of the cone at that point is e(pia.l to 
f/Scosfl, and the solid angle rfw is cciual 
to </Sco.s<y/Af-. Hence the flux through 
</S is qdit). Accordingly, since the total 
solid angle round a point is 47r, it follows 
that the total flux through the clostrd .surface due to the .single ])oiiit 
charge q is and what is true for one jioint charge is true for any 
collection forming a total charge Q of any form. Hence the total 
electric flux due to a charge Q through an enclosing surface is 47rfJ, 
and then'fon* is zero tli rough one enclosing no electricity. 

Stokes’s theorem l:»ecomes an obvious truism if applied to an 
incompre.ssible fluid. Let a soune of fluid be a jjoint from which an 
incompressibk? fluid is omitted in all directions. Close to the sourct? 
the stream lines will be radial lines. Let a very small sphere be 
<lescribed round the source, and let the strengtli of the source be 
defined as the total flow per second through the surface of this small 
s])lierc. Then if we have any number of sources (?nclosed by any 
surface, the total flow jier second through this surface is equal to 
the total strengths of all the .sources. If, however, wc defined the 
strength of the source by the statement that the strength divid<?d 

^ The beginner is often puzzled by the con.stant apjiearancc of the 
factor 47r in electrical theorems. It arises from the manner in w'hich 
the unit quantity of electricity is defined. The electric force due to a 
point-charge q at a di.stance r is defined to be qlr^, and the total flux 
or induction through the sphere of radius r is therefore 4^q. If, 
however, the unit point charge were defined to be that which pro- 
duces a unit of electric flux through a circum.scribing spherical 
surface or the electric force at distance r defined to be i/4irr^ 
many theorems would be enunciated in simpler forms. 
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: by the square of the distance gives the velocity of the Ikpiid at that 
I point, llien the total flux through any enclosing surface would he 
1 4 IT times the strengths of all the sourcc.s enclosi'd. To every pro- 
po.sition in electrostatics there is thus a conespomling one in the 
iiydrokinetic theory of inctuupressible liquids, 

Let us ajqdy the abovt* tht'orem to the case of a small ]mi’allel* 
epi]iedon or rectangular prism ha\ ing sides d.\\ d\\ d: respectively, 
1 its centre having co-ordinates (v, a’, :). Its angular points have then 
I co ordinates ( vfbfr, v ^ J</v. c t b/:b Lei this rectangular prism 
I he sup]u>s<Hl to he wholly tilled iq> with eli'ctricitv of density p 
then the total quantity in it is pdxdvdz. ('onsider the laces 
: perpetulicular to the a - axis. Let V he tin* juitential at the centre ot 
the ]»rism. tlieii the normal forct's on the two fact's of aiva dv.dx are 
' respect i\«*ly 


■( 


(/\' 

d\ 


1 d'-y , 

2 dV'' 


d\ ^ and 


\dx 


1 dW 

2 d.\ 


./I ), 


and similar expre.ssious for tlu' normal force's to tlu^ other pairs of 
fac-i's dx.dVt dz.dx. Hence, multiplying tiu'.se normal fotc<*s l»y the 
areas of the corresponding (aces, we have tlie total fiu> parallel to 
tlie .1 axis givt'u by - (dW/d\')dxdvUz, and similar expressions lor 
the other sides. Hence the total flux is 


/dw cr-\'dw\, . , 


dW 

" dy- ' ds 

and by the previous theorem this must In* c'fpial to .\Trftd.xdvdz. 

<rw (t'y dW 
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This celebrated eijnation was first given by S. H. Toisson, allhongh 
])reviousIy dt'monstratt'd by Laplace for tlie ca.si' when /< o. It 
defiiU'S tin* condition wliich must 1 h' fullilU'd hv llu' ]K>tential at any 
and every point in an electrii. held, through wliieli /• is liniti? and the 
('lectric force continuous, It may b(‘ ItJoUed ui>ou as an equation 
to det(*rmiiie ft wiien V is givt n or vice vn.sa. .\ii e\iu lly similar 
(‘xpression holds gCKxl in liydroKinclies, juovided that for ihif 
eli'Ctric pottMilial we siihstitub' vidocity i»olenliiil, and for the eleclnc 
force the vt'loeily of (In' H(iuid. 

The Poisson (Mjualion cannot, however, lx* ajiplied in the ahov' 
form to a region whicli is jiarlly within and partly withouL ai 
elt'ctrilicd conductor, because then the elfilrii* force iindi’igoes a 
sudch'ii eluingi* in value from Z('ro fo .a liuile value, in passing out - 
wards through the bounding snrfaci' of (In* coiuliu lor. \\’( cai., 
how('ver, (*l>tain another equation called tlie " siirlace cluiracterislic 
erpiatioii ” as lollows :• Sui)| ose a very small an'a dS descrihed on a 
conductor having a surl’at t* densitv ol eUTtriheation rr. I’lien let a 
small, very sliort cylinder be descril»ed ol which f/S i.s a section, 
and the geneiatiii}' lines are normal to the .surlace, J.et V, and \’.j 
be the potentials at points just outside ,and iiisidt? the .surlace r/S, 
and let atnl n.^ bt? the normals to llu* surlacu' r/S drawn outwards 
and inwards; then r/Vi/r/;?, and -dWydii,, are the normal com 
poiients of the force over the ends of the iiuaginary .small < ylimlei*. 
Put the tore.e peqiciidicular lo the curved surface ol this ( yliiider i » 
everywhere zero. 1 lence the total flux Ihroiigh tlu^ surlace ('onsidcred 
is - •|((fV,A/«,) 4 h/V.,/r/«,,)}(yS, and this hy a previous tlieore.m imist 
he equal to 4?»fi(/S, or the total included (•ieclric quantity. Hence 
we have (lie .surface characlerisl ii. ecjualioii,’' 

{dyjdn^) A’ \ Afrv o (lti). 

Let us apply these llie(»reiiis to a jiortion of a tube of electric lorce. 
Let the pari wdisded not include any charged surface. Then since 
the generating lines of the tube are lines of force, the component ol 
thi^ electric forct! pt^rjamdicular lo tlu.' curved surface of tlu^ tiilx? is 
everywliere zero. But the lOeclric force is normal to the I'lids 
of the lube. Hence.' ii c/S and d'>' arc tlu; an;as of the ends, ami t E 
and -V/ the ojq^ositely directed el(;ctric forces at the ends ol tli** 
tube, the surface integral of normal lorce on tlie flux over the lube is 

Iw/S-* KV/S' (20), 


and this by tlu* theorem alnrady given i.s equal to zero, since the tub • 
includes no e)(;ctricity. Hence the ciiaracteristic quality ol a IiiIh 
ol electric force is (hat its section i.s everywliere iiiver.sfdy as llu- 
ek'ctric force at that j)oint. A tube so clio.sen that Iw/S lor oiu; sect ion 
lias a valiu; unity, is calkrd a unit tube, since tlie j^roduct of loo.'’ 
and section is then everywhere unity for the samt* tiibi;. 

In tlu? next ])lac<.; apply the surface charact(;ristic ecjuation to any 
point on a charged conductor at which the surface demsity i.s <r. 
The electric force outward from that jxiint is -dWfdn, where dn is a 
distanc<; measiin'd along the outwardly drawn normal, and the force 
witliin the .surface is zero. Hence we have 


- dyfdn ~ 4ir<T or (7 (1/411 )dV/dn -- U/4r. 

The above is a statement of C'.oulomb's Law, that the electric force at 
the surface of a conductor is proportional to the surface density of the 
charffe at that point and equal to 4r times the density.'^ 

**^ See Maxw(dl, Electricity and Mapnelism, vol. i. § 78b (and ed.). 

3 fd. ib. vol. i. § 80. Coulomb proved the proportionality of electric 
surface force to density, but the above numerical relation E - 4’r»r 
was first established by Poisson. 
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If we detini; the positive direction along a tube of electric force 
us the direction in which a small body cliarged with positive elec- 
tricity W'ould tend to move, we can summarize the above facts in a 
simple form by saying that, ij vuc have any closed snriace described 
in any ntanner in an electric jichl^ the excess 6 / the number of unit tubes 
which leave the surface otter those which enter it is equal to ~ times 
the algebraic sum of all the elcclricity included within the surface. 

Kvery tube of electric force must therefore begin and end on 
electrified surfaces of o])|>osile sign, and tlic quantities of positive 
and negative elect’icily on its two ends are equal, since the force E 
just outside an elect rihed surface is normal to it and ecjual to ct/4w. 
where <r is the siiriace density ; and since wc have just proved that 
for the ends of a tube of force EifS = dS\ it follows that tr rfS = a- 'dS\ 
or O - ( )\ where Q and Q' are the quantities of electricity on the ends 
of the f ul)e of force. Accordingly, since every tube sent out from a 
cliarged conductor must end somewhere on another charge of 
opposite sign, it follows that the two electricities always exist in 
ecjual (juantity, and that it is imiiossilile to create any cinantily 
of one kind without creating an equal quantity of the oiiposite sign. 

W’e have next to consider tlie energy storage which takes place 
when electric cliarge is created, i,e. when the dielectric is strained or 
jiolarized. Since the potential of a conductor is defined to be the 
work required to move a unit of jiositive electricity from the surface 
of the earth or from an infinite distance from all electricity to the 
surface of the conductor, it follows that the work done in initting a 
small charge dq into a conductor at a potential v is vdq. Let us then 
supjiose that a conductor originally at zero potential has its potential 
raised by administering to it small successive doses of electricity dq. 
'I'lu* first raises its potential to the second to v* and so on, and the 
ath to V. Take any horizontal line and divide it into small tjlements 
of lengdi each representing dq, and draw vertical lines representing 
tlie potentials r, v\ (Src., and after each dose. Since the potential 
rises luoportionately to the quantity in the conductor, the ends of 
these ordinates will lie on a straight line 
and define a triangle whose base line is a 
length equal to the total (luantity Q and 
lu'ight a length etjual to tlie final poten- 
lial V. The elenunt of work done in 
introducing the quantity of electricity 
dq at a potential v is nqirestinted by the 
t‘lement of area of this triangle (see fig. 
4), and hence the work done in charging 
the conductor with ciuaiitity Q to final 
potential V is jyv, or since Q — CV, where C is its capacity, the 
work done is rejiresented by or by 
If (T is the surface density and d^ an eleintmt of surface, then 
/(TtifS is the w'hole charge, and hence J J W/ZS is the expression for the 
energy of charge of a conductor. 

Wo can deduce a remarkable expression for the energy ston'd up 
in an electric field containing electrified bodies as follows : ^ ] .et V 

denote the potential at any point in the field. Consider the integral 

where the integration extends throughout the whole sjiacc unoccupied 
l»y conductors. W’e have by partial integration 

and tw'O similar equations in y and z. Hence 



j 

SttJ 


' dn 


(i2) 


where d\ jdn means differentiation along the normal, and v stands 
for the operator i ^ * electric force 

at any point in the field. Then bearing in mind that <r = {il4ir)d\ jdn^ 
and />= - (i/4fl’)vV, we have finally 

i///E.*.|//v.iS, |///V,*. 

The first term on the right hand side expresses the energy of the 
surface electrification of the conductors in the field, and the second 
the energy of volume density (if any). Accordingly the tenn on 
the left hand side gives us the whole energy in the lielcl. 

Suppose that the dielectric has a constant K, then we must multijfiy 
both sides by K and the expression for the energy per unit of volume 
of the field is equivalent to JDE where 1 ) is the disidacement or 
polarization in the dielectric. 

Furthermore it can be shown by the application of the calculus of 
variations that the condition for a minimtim value of the function W, 
is that vV = o. Hence that distributton of potential which is neccs- 

^ See Maxwell, Electricity and Mafp/reHsm, vol. i. § 00a {^^rd ed., 
1892), where the expression in qtfCBtibn is deduced as a corollary of 
Green’s theorem. 
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sary to satisfy LapUce's equation is also one which makes the 
potential energy a niinimum and therefore the energy stable. Thus 
the actual distribution of electricity on the conductor in the field is 
not -merely a stable distribution, it is the only po.ssible stable 
distribution. 

Method of Electrical Images. —A very pow’erful method of attacking 
problems in electrical distribution was first made known by Lord 
Kelvin in 1845 and is described as the method of electrical images.- 
By older mathematical methods it had only been possible to predict 
in a few .simple cases the distribution of 
electricity at rest on conductors of various 
form.s. The notion of an electrical image 
may be easily grasped liy the following 
illustration : Let there be at A (see fig, 5) 
a point^charge of jiositive electricity 
and an infinite conducting plate TO, 
sliown in .section, connected to earth and 
therefore at zero jiotential, 'J'hen the 
cliarge at A together with the induced 
surface charge on the plate makes a cer- 
tain field of electric force on the left of 
the plate PO, which is a zero equipotential 
surface. If we remove the plate, and 
yet by any means can keep the identical surfaci^ occupied by it 
a plane of zero potential, the boundary conditions will remain 
the .same, and therefore the field of force to the left of i*(J 
will remain unaltered. This can be done by placing at B an e<|ual 
negative point-charge -<7 in the place which would be occupied 
by the optical image of A if 1*0 were a mirror, that is, let - q 
be placed at B, so that the distance BO is equal to the distance 
AO, wliilsl AOB is at right angles to 1 * 0 . Then the ixitimtial at any 
point P in this ideal jfiane PO is equal to y/AP - y/BP = O, whilst thtj 
resultant force at 1 * due to the two point charges is zz/AO AP-', and 
is parallel to AB or normal to PO. Hence if we remove the charge 
- ^ at B and ilistribute electricity over tlie surface 1*0 with a surface 
dtMisity (T, according to the Coulomb- Poisson law, ir -(/AO/zTr.M*'', 
the field of force to the left of 1*D will fulfil the required boundary 
conditions, and hence will be the law of distril>ution of the induced 
(‘loctricily in the', case of the actual ])late. Tins j)oiiit-chargc - q at B 
is called the “ electrical image ” of the jioint charge + q at A. 

Wc fintl a precis()ly analogous effect in optics which justifies the 
term “ electrical image," Suppose a room lit by a single candle. 
There is everywhere d certain illumination due to it. Place acro.ss 
the room a plane mirror. All the s})ace behind the mirror w’ill 
become dark, and all the space in front of the mirror will acquire 
an exalted illumination, whatever this increasi'd illuinination may 
])e, it can be i)recist'ly imitated by removing the mirror and placing 
a second lighttici candle at the place occujut'd by the optical imago 
of the first candle in the mirror, that is, as far behind the plane as 
the first candle, was in front. So tlie poti^ntial distribution in the 
.space due to the electric point-cliarge -hf/ as A together with -q at 
B is the same as tliat due to at A and the negative induced charge 
erected on the infinite plane (earthed) metal sheet placed half-way 
between A and 15 , 

The same r('a.soning can be applied to determine the electrical 
image of a point*chargc of positive electricity in a spherical surface, 
and therefore the distribution of in- 
duced el<?ctricity over a metal sphere 
connected to earth produced by a 
j)oint-charge near it. Let be 
any positive point-charge placed at 
a point A outside a sphere (tig. (>) of 
radius r, and centre at C, and let P 
be any point on it. Let CA~rf. 

Take a point B in CA such that 
CB’CA orC-B = r 7 rf. It is easy 
then to show that PA : PB ■- d \r. If 
then we put a negative point-charge -qrjd at B, it follows that the 
spherical surface will bo a zero potential surface, lor 
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Another equipotential surface is evidently a very small sphere 
described round A. The resultant force due to these two point- 
charges must then be in the direction CP, and its value E is the vector 
sum of the two forces along AP and BP due to the two point-charges. 
It is not difficult to show that 

E= . . . (25), 

in other words, the force at I* is inversely as the cube of the distance 
from A. Suppose then we remove the negative point-charge, and 
let the sphere be supposed to become conductive and be connected 
to earth. If we make a distribution of negative electricity over it, 
which has a density a varying according to tlie law 

<r~ - . . . (26), 

that distribution, together with the point-charge •^q at A, will 
make a distribution of electric force at all points outside the sphere 


- Sec Lord Kelvin’s Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism, p. 144. 
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exactly similar to that which would exist if the sphere were removed 
and a negative point charge -qf d were placed at B. Hence this 
charge is the electrical image of ihe charge ^ at A in the spherical 
surface. 

We niay generalize thc.se statements in the following theorem, 
which is an important deduction from a wider theorem ihie to G. 
Green. Suppose that we have any distribution of electricity at rest 
over conductors, and that we know the potential at all points and 
eonsequeiitly the level or equipotential surfaces. Take any etjui- 
] potential surface enclosing the whole of the electricity, and suppost* 
this to Ix'Come an actual sheet of metal connected to the earth. 
It is tlten a zero pott'iUial surface, and every point o\it.side is at zero 
potential as far as concerns the t'lectric charge on the conductors 
iiishle, Then if T is the potential outside the surface due to this 
electric charge inside alone, and V that due to the oppo.sitt* charge 
it induces on the inside of the metal surface, w'e must have U 4. V -^O 
or I’ =■ - V at all points outside the earthed metal surface. There- 
lOR', wiiatever may be the distribution of electric force ju'oduced 
oy the charges in.side taken alone, it can be* exactly iinitateij for all 
spac(' outside the metal surface if we su])]K)se the itiside charge 
removed and ta distribution of electricity of the sjune sign made 
over the r.K tal surface such that its (hmsity follows llie law 

(T-- - {l/ 4 )r)(/l'/i/» . . . (47), 

when* dVJdu is the electric force at that point on the clo.sed etpii* 
potential surface considered, due to the original cliarge alone. 

BiltJ.UKiUAi’iiv. - h'or further developiiuMits of the subject we must 
refer the reader to tlu’ numerous excellent treatises on electrostatics 
now available, 'riu' student will find it to be a great advantage to 
read throu'di h'araday's tliree volumes entitled Kxfxirimmtal J\t:~ 
i{rarr.h;'<i re* i as soon as he has mastered some modern 
elementary book giving in compact form a general account of 
electrical plienoniena. For this purpose lie may .select from the 
following liooks : J. (Merk Maxwell, J-'lcmcnttny Tnalin' ew /.‘.Vr* 
.‘i/rf/v (Oxford, 1881) ; J. ]. Thomson, I’lcmcnta of the Mathematic ul 
Theoty of ISlcrtricity and Ma^notiam (Cambridgi', 18(^5); J. i). 
ICverett, IClcitvkity^ founded on part iii. of De.schanel's Sutural 
I*hilosof)hy (London, i‘>oi) ; G. C. Foster and A. W. Porter, /:7c- 
mentary I'rcaiise on Klectriciiy and Magnetism (London, iqo.O ; S. P. 
Thomp.son, Idementary Lessons on Electricity and Ma*^nctis}n (London, 

\Vlu'n tliesie elementary books have becMi digested, the advanced 
student may proceed to study the following: J, Clerk Maxwell, 
A 7'renfisc on F.lectricity and Matineiism (ist ed., Oxford, 187;^ ; 
2nd ed. by W. D, Niven, 1881 ; 3rd ed. by J, J, Thonnson, 1802) ; 
JoulxTt and M.a.scart, Electricity and Magnetism^ English translation 
i>y E. .\lkin.son (London, 1883) ; W'alson and Hurbury, 2'he Mathc- 
mutiraJ Thctuy of Electricity and Mnpietism (Oxford, 1883) ; A. Gray, 
A Treatise on Magnetism and Electricity (London, i8q8). In th<r 
collected Scientific Papers of Lord Kelvin (3 vols., Cambridge, 1882), 
of James Clerk Maxwell (2 vol.s., Cambridge, i8qo), and of Lord 
ka\d(!igh (4 vols., Cambridge, k^o^), the advanced student will find 
tht?’ means for studying the historical development of electrical 
knowl('dg(* as it has been evolved from the minds of .some of the 
master workers of the jgth century. (J. A, F.) 

electrotherapeutics, a gonernl term for the u.se of 
electricity in therapeutics, i.c, in the alleviation and cure of 
di.scasc. Ikforc the difTcnmt forms of medical treatment are 
dealt witli, a few points in connexion with the machines and 
currents, of special interest to the medical reader, mu.st first be 
given. 

Faradism»—Vor the battery rctiuired cither for faradi.sm or 
galvanism, cells of the Leclancht^ type arc the mo.st sati.sfactory. 
iieing dry they can be carried in any position, are lighter, and 
there is no tr()u])le from the erosion of wires and liinding scrcw.s, 
.such as so often results from w'et cells. The best method of 
producing a .smooth current in the secondary coil is for the 
intcmiptor hammer to vibrate directly against the iron core of the 
primary coil. For this it is best that the interruptor be made of 
a piece of steel spring, as a high rate of interruption can then be 
maintained, with a fairly smooth current in the secondary c(dl. 
This form of interruptor necessitates that the iron core be fixed, 
and variation in the priniar\' induced current is arranged for by 
slipping a brass tube more or less over tht; iron core, thus culling 
of! the magnetic field from the primary coil. The secondary 
current (that obtained from the secondary coil) can Ik* varied by 
keeping the secondary coil permanently fixed over the primary 
and varying the strength of the primary current. Where, as 
suggested above, the iron core is fixed, the primary and secondary 
induced currents will be at their strongest when the brass tube 
i.s completely withdrawn. As there is no simple means of measur- 
ing the strength of the faradic current, it is best to start with a 
very weak current, testing it on the muscles of one s own hand 
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until these begin to contract and a definite sensory effect is 
produced ; the current can then be applied to the part, being 
strengthened only very gradually. 

GaLvanism,^Vesr treatment by galvanism a large battery is 
needed, the simplest form being known as a “ patient’s battery," 
consisting of a variable number of dry cells arranged in series. 
The cells used are those of Loclanchc, with K.M.IL (or voltage) 
of I ‘5 and an internal re.sistancc of ^ ohm. Thus the exact 
strength of the current i.s known ; the inimlter of cells usually 
employed is 24, and when new give an E.M.F. of about 3(1 volts. 

By using the formula C - where E is llu' voltage of the battery, 

R the total resi.stanee of hatlery, eleeirodcs and the patient's 
skin and ti.ssues, ami (’ the current in amperes, the nmnluT of 
cells retjuired for any particular current can be worketl ont. 'fhe 
resistance of the patient’s skin must be made* as low as ])ossil)l(‘ 
in- thoroughly wtqting both skin and elect null's witli sodium 
bicarluaiiite solution, and kccjiing the electrodes in \crv el(»se 
apposition to the skin. ;\ gabanonieter is always fitted to the 
b.itterv, usually of the d’.Ar.sonval type, with a slnint In’ mians 
of which, on turning a .screw, nine-tenths of tiu' indiu ing current 
can Ik* short-circuited away, and tlu* solenoid only inllneTU'ed 
by one-tenth of the current which is l>cing n.sed on tlic ])aticnt. 
In districts where ek'ctric power is available the continuous 
current can be u.sed by nu'ans of a switi'hboard. A current 
<»f much value for elect rot h(‘ra]U‘n tic piirpo.scs is the sinii.soidal 
current, by which is meant an alternating current wliose curvt* 
of electromotive fon-e, in luith ]>ositive and negative* phase, 
taries con.stantly and smoothly in what is known as the sine 
curve. In tho.se districts su[>plied l»y an alternating current, 
the sinii.soidal current can b(* obtaini'fl from the mains by passing 
it through various transfornu'rs, l)ut where the main supply is 
the direct or constant current, a motor transformer i.s ne(?dcfL 

Sialic Kltrlyiciiy, —[ h)T treatment by static elect ri(‘itv the 
Wimshimst type of machine i.s the one most gi*n(*rally n.sed. A 
number of electrode's are reepiired ; thus for the {i])|)li(’ation of 
sparks a bra.ss ball and brass roller electrode, f(»r thei,“ breeze 
a single j)oint and a multiple ])oint electrode, and another 
multiple f)oint elec'tnule in the form of a nxdal cap tliat can be 
placed over the patient's heatl. The polarity of the nmi hine mu.st 
always be tested, as either knob may b(*e<)me posit ive or negative, 
though the polarity rarely changes when once the machine is 
in action. The oldest method of subjecting a patient to electric 
influence is that in which .static electricity is eiiiployed. 'J'he 
patient is insulated on a suitable platform and treated by means 
of charges and discharges from an elec trii al machine. Tlie effect 
is to increase the regularity and frequency of the ])nlse, rai.se the 
blood pre.ssure and increase the action of the skin. Tlu* nervous 
.sy.stem i.s fjuicted, sleep being promoted, the patient often be- 
coming drow.sy during lh<^ application. If while llie patient i.s 
being treated a point electrode is brought towards him he feels 
the scn.sation of a wind blc)wing from that point ; this is an 
electric breeze or brush discharge. 1'he breeze? is nc'gative if the 
patient is jxisitively charged and vice versa. 'I lie “ breczt* 
discharge ” treatment is especially valuable in subduing pain of 
the superficial cutaneou.s nerves, and also in tlu; treatment of 
chronic indolent ulcers, t^uite recently this fcjrm of treatment 
has been apjdied with much success to various skin Icsions- 
psoriasis, eczema and pruritus. Static electricity is also utilized 
foj- medical purposes by means of “ sp)arks,” which are adminis- 
tered with a ball electrode, the result being a sudden muscular 
contraction at the point of application. 'I'he electrode nukst l>e 
rapidly withdrawn before a second spark has time tf^ leap across, 
as this is a severe form of treatment and must l)c administered 
slowly. It i.s mainly employed for muscular stimulation, and 
the contractions resulting from spark stimulation can be produced 
in cases of nerve injury and degeneration, even when the muscles 
have lost their reaction to faradism. The .sensory stimulation 
of this form of treatment is also strong, anri i.s useful in hy.sterica) 
anaesthesia and functional paralysis. Where a milder sensory 
stimulation is required friction can he u.sed, the electrode being 
in the form of a metal roller wliich is moved rapidly outside the 
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patient’s clothing over the spine or other part to be treated. 
The clothing must be dry and of wool, and each additional 
woollen layer intensifies the effect. 

Another method of employing electricity at liigh potential 
is by the employment of high frequency currents. There are two 
methods of application ; that in which brush discharges are made- 
use of, with undoulitedly good effects in many of the disi^ascs 
affecting the surface of the body, and that in which the currents 
of the solenoid arc made to traverse the patient directly. The 
physiological value of the latter method is not certain, though 
one point of interest in connexion with it is that whereas statical 
applications raise the blood pressure, high frequency applications 
lower it. It lias been used in the case of old people with arterio- 
sclerosis, and the reduction of blood pressure produced is said to 
have shown considerable permanence. 

The Faradic Current, — G. 13. Duchenne was the first physician 
to make use of the induced curnint for treatment, and the term 
faradisation ” is supposed to be due to him. lJul in his day 
the differences between the two currents available, the primary 
and the secondary, were not worked out, and they were used 
somewhat indiscriminately. Nowadays it is generally accepted 
that the primary current should be used for the stimulation of 
deep-lying orgjins, as stomach and intestines, &c., while the 
secondary current is employed for stimulation of the limb 
muscles and the cutaneous sensory nerves. The faradic current 
is also used as a means of diagnosis for neuro-muscular conditions. 
Wlien the interrupted current is used to stimulate the skin over 
a motor nerve, all the muscles supplii‘d by that ner\^e are thrown 
into rapid tetanic contraction, the contraction both beginning 
and ceasing sharply and suddenly with the current. This is 
the normal reaction of the nerve to faradism. If the muscle 
be W'asled from disuse or som(‘ local cause unconnectcjcl with its 
nervc-suppl)’, the contraction is smaller, and both arises and 
relaxes more slow'ly. Jiut if the lesion lies in the nerve itself, 
as in Bell’s palsy, the muscles no longer show any response when 
the nerve is stimulated, and this is known as the reaction of 
degeneration in the nerve. Jt is usually preceded by a condition 
of hyperexcitability. These results are applied to distinguish 
between functional paralysis and that due to some organic 
lesion, as in the former case the reaction of faradism will he as 
brisk as usual. Also at the beginning of most cases of infantile 
paralysis many more groups of muscles appear to be affected 
than ultimately prove to be, and faradism enables the physician 
to distinguish between those groups of muscles that are per- 
manently paralysed owing to the destruction of their trophic 
centre, and those muscles which are only temporarily inhibited 
from shock, and w’hich with proper treatment will later r(?gain 
their full power. In the testing of muscles electrically that 
point on the skin which on stimulation gives the maximum 
contraction for that muscle is know’n as the “ motor point ” for 
that muscle. Jt usually corresponds to the entry of the motor 
nerve. Faradic treatment may be employed in the weakness 
and emaciation depending on any long illness, rickets, anaemia, 
&c. For these cases it is lx;st to use the electric bath, the patient 
being placed in warm water, and the two electrodes, one at t’lc 
patient’s back and the other at his feet, being connected with 
the secondary coil. The patient’s general metabolism is stimu- 
lated, he cats and sleeps btJtter and soon l:)egins to put on weight. 
This is especially beneficial in severe cases of rickets. In the 
weakness and ema('iation due to neurasthenia, especially in 
those cases being treated by the Weir Mitchell method (isolation, 
absolute confinement to Ix^d, massage and overfeeding), a similar 
faradic bath is a very helpful adjunct. In tabes dorsalis faradic 
treatment will often diminish the anaesthesia and numbness 
in the legs, with resulting benefit to the ataxy. Perhaps the 
most beneficial use of the faradic current is in the treatment of 
chronic constipation — especially that so frequently met with in 
young women and due to deficient muscular power of the 
intestinal walls. In long-standing cases the large intestine 
becomes permanently dilated, and its muscular fibres so atten- 
uated as to have no power over the intestinal contents. But 
faradism causes contraction at the point of stimulation, and 


the peristaltic wave thus started slowly progresses along the 
bowel. All that is needed is a special electrode for introduction 
into the bowel and an ordinaiy roller electrode. The rectal 
electrode consists of a 6 -inch wire bearing at one end a small 
metal knob and fitted at tlie other into a metal cup which screws 
into the handle of the electrode. The only part exposed is the 
metallic knob ; the rest is coated with some insulating material. 
The patient reclines on a couch on his back, the rectal electrode 
is connected, and having been vasclincd is passed some three 
inches into the rectum. A current is started with the secondary 
coil in such a position as to give only an extremely weak current. 
The roller electrode is then wetted with hot water and applied 
to the front of the abdomen. At first the patient should feel 
nothing, but the current should slowly be increased until a 
faint resp(.)nse is perceptible from the abdominal muscles. This 
gives the recjuired strength, and the roller electrode, pressed 
well into the abdominal wall, should very slowly be moved along 
the course of the large intestines beginning at the right iliac 
fossa. Thus a coml:)in.Mtion of massage and faradic: current is 
obtained, and the results are particularly satisfactory. Treat- 
memt should be given on alternate days immediately after 
breakfast, and should bo persevered with for six or eight weeks. 
The patient can be taught to administer it to himsedf. 

The Galvanic, Continuous or Direct Current , — In using the 
galvanic or direct current the electrode must be rov(‘red with 
padded webbing or some otlicr absorbent material, the metal of 
the electrode never being allowed to come in contact with the 
skin. The padding by retaining moisture lielps to make good 
contact, and also helps to guard against burning the skin. But 
when a continuous current of 3 am. or more is passed for more 
than 5 min. the electrodes must be raised periodically and the 
skin inspected. If the current be too strong or applied for loo 
long a time, small Idisters are raised which l)reak and are very 
troublesome to heal. Nor docs the patient always feel much 
jialn when this occurs. Also the electrodes must be remoistened 
every five or six minutes, as they soon become dry, and the skin 
will then he burnt. It i.s liest to use a solution of sodium bi- 
carbonate. Again, the danger of burning the skin depends on 
the density of the current per sq. in. of electrode, so that a 
strong current through a small electrode will burn the skin, 
whereas the same current through a larger electrode will produce 
a beneficial effect. If the yiatient be immersed up to his neck 
in an electric bath, much stronger currents can be passed without 
causing either pain or injury, as in thivS case the whole area of the 
skin in contact with the water acts as an electrode. In passing 
the current it must be remembered that the negative electrode 
or kathode is the more painful of the two, and its action more 
stimulating than the positive electrode or anode, wliicli is 
sedative. If a muscle be stimulated over its motor point, it 
will contract with a sharp twitch and then become quiescent. 
With normal muscle the KCC (kathodal closure contraction) is 
stronger than that produced by the closure of the current at 
the anode ACC (anodal closure contraction). And if the muscle 
be normal the opening contraction KOC and AOC are not seen. 
When a galvanic current is passed along a nerve its excitability 
is increased at the kathode and diminished at the anode. The 
increased excitability at the kathode is katelectrotonus, and the 
lowered excitability at the anode anelectrotonus. But since 
in a patient the electrode cannot be applied directly to the nerv'c, 
the lines of force from the electrode pass into the nen’e both in 
an upward and downward direction, and hence there are two 
poles jiroduced by each electrode. If the current be suddenly 
reversed, so that what was the anode becomes the kathode, a 
stronger contraction is obtained than by simply making and 
breaking the current. To avoid the four poles on the nerve to 
be tested, it is found most satisfactor>^ to have one electrode 
placed at some distance, on the back or chest, not on the same 
limb. 

As explained above, when the nen’e supplying a muscle is 
diseased it no longer responds to the faradic current. On further 
testing this with the galvanic or continuous current it responds, 
but the contraction is not brisk but begins slowly and relaxes 
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slowly, though the contraction as n whole may be larger than 
that of a normal muscle. This excessive contraction is known 
as hyperexcilabilit>’ to galvanism. ITiis form of contraction 
is that obtained when the muscle fibre itself is stimulated. 
Again, whereas in normal muscle KC.'C>AC'C, when the ner\T is 
degenerated KC'C - ACC or ACC > KCC. Also in the more severe 
forms of nerve injury tetanic contractions may l.>e set up in the 
paralysed muscles, by closure of the current either at the anode 
or kathode. I'hese charges are known as the reaction of degenera- 
tion or RI), and arc of great value in diagnosis. They (X'cur only 
after sudden or acute damage to tlie nerve cells of the anterior 
horn of the spinal cord, or to the motor nerve fibres proceeding 
from those cells. Thus RI) is present in infanlih* paralysis, 
acute neuritis, &:c., but al)sent in prtJgressive muscular atrophy 
where the wasting of ner\e and muscle takes place extreiiu'ly 
slowly. The reaction of degeneration in the nerve is shown by 
disap])earancc of reaction to either kind of current, preceded for 
some days l\v hyperexciUibility to either current. Where the 
muscle wasting is due to a lesion in the muscle alone, as in 
ischaemic myositis (usually due to injury from tight bandaging 
or badly applied splints), no reaction of degeneration is found ; 
the only change is a loss of power in the contraction. If th(‘ 
damage to tht' anterior iiorn cells he only very slight, there may 
only he partial RI), and the prognosis is given according to tlu* 
extent of RI). From tin's account it is clear that the greatest 
value of the continuous current lies in its use in diagnosis. Rut 
it is also applied extremely successfully, in combination with 
massage, to ca.ses of infantile j)aralysis. Wrist drop from lead 
poisoning and lead neuritis of all kinds, reflex mnscniar atrophy 
and the muscular wasting of hemiplegia, arc all benefited bv the 
continuous current; the severe pain of sciatica, and the inlliun* 
motion of the nen'e sheath in tlicse cases, can be arrested mon? 
quickly by galvanic treatment than in any other way. Nearly 
all forms of neuritis, both of the cranial and other nerves, are 
best treated by the continuous current. The action in all cases 
is to stimulate the natural tendency to repair, very largely by 
improving tluj circulation through the injured parts. 

Another effect of an electric current is electrolysis, and the I 
phenomena of elec’trolytic conduction involve not merely the 
ionization of the C‘)mpounds, but also the setting in motion of the 
ions towards their respective poles. Solutions which conduct 
elec’tric ciirnmts are called electrolytes, and in the case of th(* 
human body the electrolyte is the wholtj mass of the .saline con- 
stituents in solution throughout the body. When a current is 
passed though an electrolyte, dissociation into ions takes place, 
the ions which arc freed round the anode being culled anions and 
those which are freed round the kathode being called kations. 
The anions cany" negative cliarges and are consequently attracted 
by the positive electricity of the anode. The kations carry 
positive charges, hcncc they arc repelled by the anode and 
attracted by the kathode. But a certain number of molecules 
do not dissociate, and hence in an electrolytic solution there 
are neutral molecule.s, anions and kations. The chemical actions, 
and thus the antis(?ptic, remedial or toxic effects of electrolytes, 
are due to the actions of their ions. The phosphicle.s and phos- 
phates may be taken as examples. Some arc extremely toxic, 
while others are quite liarmless. But it is to the phosphorus 
ion that the toxic or therapeutic effect is due. In the phosphates 
the phosphorus is part of a complex ion possessing quite 
different properties to those of the j)hosj)horus ion of the 
phosphides. 'Iho strikingly different effects of the sulphates and 
sulphides arc due to similar conditions, as also of many other 
compounds. There are certain solvents, as alcohol, chloroform, 
glycerin and \'aseline whi’ch do not dissociate ek^ctrolytes, and 
consequently the latter become inert when mixed with these 
solvents. These solutions do not conduct electricity, and hence 
ionic effects are extremely slow. A va.selinc ointment containing 
5 % of phenol makes a good dressing for an ulcer of the leg, 
and produces no irritant effect, but a 5 aqueous solution may 
be both caustic and toxic. Since the toxic or therapeutic action 
of a solution is due to its ions, the action must be proportional to j 
the number of ions in a given volume, that is, the action of an : 
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electrolyte depends on the degree of dissociation. Thus a strong 
acid is one that is much dissociated, a weak acid one that has 
undergone but litllc dissociation and so on. In 1806-1897 it was 
shown that the bactericidal action of salts varies with their 
degree of dissociation and thcrijfore depends on the concentration 
of the active ions. In the medical application of these facts it 
must be rememlH^rcd that when an ion is introduced into the b«)dy 
by electrolysis, it is probably forced into the ucliial cellular 
constituents of the body, whereas the drug administered by one 
of the usual methods though cinnilating in the blood may perhaps 
neviT gain access to the cell itself. Hence the ditTerent effects 
that ha\’e b(‘en recorded l)etween a drug administered by the 
mouth or subcutaneously anti tlie .same atlininisiercd by electro- 
lysis. 'J’hus a solution of cocaine injected sulM’utancouslv pro- 
duces quite dificrent effet'ts to that introduced by electrolysis. 
By the latter method it produces anaesthesia Init cjo(‘S not diltuse, 
and tlte anaesthesia remains strietlv limited to tla* surface covered 
by the eh'clrodc. It would appc'ar that the ion is never intro- 
duced into the general cireiilation hut into the ('ell plasma. 

In the leehni('al working of in(‘di('al elect rolysis the most 
minute precautions are roquin'd. 'I’hc solution of the drug must 
he madt' with as pure water ns jxKSsihle, rc'cenlly distilled, '^h(^ 
sp(Migy suhstani'c forming the electrode must be fnr from luty 
trace of el(‘(‘trolyiic substan(‘t‘s. Ilen<'(‘ all mat(‘rials nsi*d must 
be washed in distilled water. AbsorKatt cotton answers all 
ri‘(|nirtMnents and is easily procured. 'I’he area of inlroduelion 
can be exactly circnmscriluici by cutting a liole in a she(M; of ndh(*- 
sivt‘ plaster whicit is applied to the skin and on which the (‘hx’tro- 
lytic el(>rtrodc‘s .are pr(’ss<‘d. 'I'he great advantage of electrolytic 
methods is that it (mables geiu'ral treatment to he replaced hy 
a strictly local tiralment, and the (’(dls t'lin l)e saliirat(*d exactly 
to th(^ degree and d(‘plh required. Strong anlisej)ties and 
materials that eoagulale albniiK'n cannot he introdiM'cd locidly 
hy ordinary methods, as the skin is impermeable to them, but b>’ 
electrolysis they can be introdiici'd to the exact d(‘f)th reqnin'd. 
'I’he local effects of lh^^ ions rlepcMid on the dosage ; thus a feeble 
(lose of the ions of ziiu' siimnlat(*s the growtli of hair, hut: a 
stronger dose prodiurs th(‘ death of the tissue. Naturally the 
(lifTenmt ions prodiU’e different effts'ts. 'I'lms the ions of the 
alkalis and magnesium are caustic, those of the alkaline earthy 
tnelals produce actual mort.ificalion of thir tissue and so on. 
y\ccording to the ion chosen the efiect may fx* caustic irt varioii.s 
degrees, anlisej)ti(’, coagulating, producing vasi'iilar or nervous 
(:hang(?s, ikc. And again electrolysis can also be used for 
extracting from the body such ions as arc injurious, as uric and 
oxalic acid from a patient suffering from gout. 

One of the latest advances is the tr(?atrnent of ankylosed 
joints by the electrolytic method, the electrolyte used being 
chkirick; of sodium, and the marv(?lIoiis results being attributed 
to the introduction of the ( hlorine ions. 'J’his si lerolytic jiroperty 
(»f the current is applittuhle to all parts of tin; body accessible 
to the current. 01(1 cases of rheumatic sekTitis, entindy un- 
affected by the nmtinc treatment of salicylates and iodide, 
have often cleared up entirely under ekictrolytic treatment. 
(!ases of chronic iritis with adhesions and ok] pkairal adh(*sions 
arc also suited for this method of procedure. Certain menstrual 
trembles of women and also endometritis yield raj)i(lly to electro- 
lysis with a zinc anode. Befon; this method of introduction, the 
zinc .salts, though excellent disinfectants, fxcted only on the surface 
in rons(^quence of their coagulating action on Hie allniminoids, 
but by the electric current, under the influenc’e of a difference of 
potential, the zinc iron will fienetrate to any desired d(rj)th. 
C'ases of rodent ulcer unaffected hy all other nietliods of treatment 
have l)cen cured by electric kataphonfsis with zinc ions, and the 
method i.s now being afiplied to the treatment of inoperable 
malignant tumours. As very strong currents are r(?quired for 
this latter, the patient has first to be anaestle-ti/ed by a general 
anaesthetic. Another direction in whicli electric ions are being 
used is that of the induction of local anaesthesia before minor 
.•surgical operations. (Cocaine is t.h(; drug used, the resulting 
anaesthesia is absolute, and the operation can be made almost 
bloodless by the admixture of suprarenal extract. 
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BLBCTROTYPING, an application of the art ()f electroplating 
to typography (q.v,). In copying engraved plates for 
printing purposes, copper may be depositttd upon the original 
plate, the surface of ^Yhieh is first rendered slightly dirty, by 
means of a weak solution of wax in turpentine or otherwise, to 
prevent adhesion. 'J’hc reversed plate thus produced is then 
stripped from the first and used as cathode in its turn, with the 
result that even the finest lines of the original are faithfully 
reproduced. Tiie electrolyte commonly contains about i.J lb 
of copper sulphate and J lb of strong sulphuric acid per gallon, 
and IS worked with a current density of about 10 amperes pt.T 
sq. ft., which should give a thickness of 0*000563 in. of copper 
per hour. As time is an object, the conditions alluded to 
in the article on Copper as being favourable to the use 
of high current densities should be studied, bearing in mind 
tiiat a tough copper deposit of high quality is essential. Moiild.s 
for reproducing plates or art-work are often taken in plaster, 
beeswax mixed with Venice turpentine, fusible metal, or gulla- 
t;er<'ha, and the surface being rendered conductive by powdered | 
black-lead, copper is deposited upon it evenly throughout. Vor 
statuary, and undercut ' ' work generally, an elastic mould — 
of glue and trencle (So : 20 parts}— may be used ; the mould, 
when set, is wiuerj)roo[ed l)y immersion in a .st)iulion of potassium 
l)ichromate followed by exposure to sunligl^t, or in some other 
way. The best results, however, arc olUained by taking a wax 
cast from the elastic mould, and then from this a plaster mould, 
which may be w'atci proofed with wax, Idack-lcaded, and used 
as cathode. In art -work of this nature the principal points to 
be looked to in depositing are the electrical connexions to the 
cathode, the shape of the anode (to secure uniformity of deposi- 
tion )» the cin’ulation of the electrolyte, and, in some ca.ses, the 
means for e.scape of anode oxygen. Silver electrotyping is 
occasionally resorted to for spe<‘ial f)urposes. 

ELECTRUM, ELECTRON (Clr. ijkiKrpov, amber), an alloy of 
gold and silver in use among the ancituUs, described by Pliny 
as containing one part of silver to four of gold. I'iie term is 
also applied in mineralogy to native argentiferous gold containing 
from 20 to 50 ‘•/o of silver. Jn both cases the name is derived 
from the pale yellow colour of eleclrum, resembling that of amber. 

ELEGIT (Lul. for “ he has chosen in English law, a judicial 
writ of execution, given by the Statute of Westminster II. 
(1285), and so called from the words of the writ, that the plaintiff 
has chosen (c/cg/V) this mode of .satisfaction. Previously to the 
Statute of W estminster 11 ., a judgment creditor could only 
have the profits of lands of a debtor in satisfaction of his judg- 
ment, but not the possession of the lands themselves. Put tliis 
statute provided that hcmceforth it should be in the election of 
the ])arly having recovered judgment to have a writ of fieri facias 
unto the sheriff on lands and goods or else all the chattels 
of the debtor and the one half of his lands until the judgment 
be satisfied. Since the Ifankruplcy Act 1883 the writ of c/cg// 
has extended to lands and hereditaments only. (Sec further 
Execution.) 

ELEGY, a short poem of lamentation or regret, called forth 
by the decease of a beloved or revered person, or by a general 
sense of the pathos of mortality. The Greek word tXeyua is of 
doubtful signification ; it is usually interpreted as meaning a 
mournful or funeral song. But tliere seems to be no prcK)f that 
this idea of regret for death entered into the original meaning 
of cAcytta. The earlie.st (ireek elegies which have come down 
to us are not funereal, although it is possible that the primitive 
(\tyeia may have been a set of w’ords liturgically used, with 
music, at a burial. Wlien the elegy appears in surviving Greek 
literature, we find it dedicated, not to death, but to w^ar and 
love. Gillinus of Ephesus, who flourished in the 7th century, 
is the earliest elcgist of whom w^e possess fragments. A little 
later Tyrtaeus w^as composing his famous elegies in Sparta. 
Both of these writers were, so Uiv as wc know, exclusively war- 
like and patriotic. On the other hand, the passion of love in.spires 
Slimnermus, whose elegies are the prototypes not only of the 
later Greek pieces, and of the Latin poems of the school of 
Tibullus and Propertius, but of a great deal of the formal erotic 


poetry of modern Europe. In the 6th century ii.c., the elegies 
of Solon were admired ; they are mainly lost. But we possess 
morfe of the work of Theognis of Megara than of any other 
archaic elegist, and in it we can observe the characteristics of 
Greek elegy best. Here the Dorian spirit of chivalry reaches its 
highest expression, and war is comijined with manly love. 

The cleg\% in its calm movement, seems to have begun to lose 
currency when the ecstasy of emotion was more successfully 
interpreted by the various rhythmic and dithyrambic inventions 
of i\\G Aeolic lyrists. 'J'hc elegy, however, rose again to the highest 
level of merit in Alexandrian times. It was reintroduced by 
Philclas in the 3rd cent, n.c., and w'as carried to extreme per- 
fection by Callimachus. Other later Greek elegists of high 
reputation w^re Asclepiadcs and Eunhorion. But it is curious 
to notice that all the elegies of these poets w^erc of an amatory 
nature, and that anliquity st}’lcd the funeral dirges of Theocritus, 
Ih'on and Moschus— which are to us llic types of elegy — not 
elegies at all, but idylls. \Micn the poets of J'^omc began their 
imitative study of Alexandrian models, it was iiaturnl ti\at the 
elegies of WTiters such as Callimachus should tempt them to 
immediate imitation, Gallus, whose w’orks are uniiapi)ily lost, 
is known to have produced a great sensation in Rome by pub- 
lishing his translation of the poems of JLuphorion ; anti he passed 
on to the composition of erotic elt'gies of his own, w'hith w'cre 
the earliest in the Latin language. If we posscs.scd his oncc- 
famous CytheriSj we should be a])le to decide thtj question of how 
much Projiertius, who is now the leading flgure among Roman 
elegists, owed to the example of (Julius. His brilliantly emotional 
Cynthia, with its rich and unexumjiled employment of that 
alternation of hcxamet(?r and pentam(‘ter which liad now come 
to be known as the elegiac measure, seems, howe\cr, to have 
settled the type of Latin elegy. Tibullus is always named in 
conjunction with Propertius, who was his contemporary, allliough 
in their style they were violently contrasted. The sweetness 
of Tibullus was the object of admiration and constant imitation 
by the Latin poets of the Renaissance, although Propertius has 
more austerely pleased a later taste. Finally, Ovid wrote elegies 
of great variety in subject, but all in the same form, and his 
dexterous easy metre closed the tradition of elegiac poetry 
among the ancients. What remains in the declitu^ of Latin 
I literature is all founded on a study of those masters of the 
Golden Age. 

When the Renaissance found its way to England, the word 
“ elegy ’’ was introduced by readers of Ovid and Propertius, 
But from the beginning of the 16th century, it was used in English, 
as it has been ever since, to describe a funeral song or lament. 
One of the earliest poems in English which bears the title of 
elegy is The Complaint of Philomene, which (jeorge Gascoigne 
began in 1562 and printed in 1576. The Daphnaida of Spenser 
(1591) is an elegy m the strict modern sense, namely a poem 
of regret pronounced at the obsequies of a particular person. 
In 1579 Puttenham had defined an elegy as being a song ** of 
long lamentation,” With the opening of the 17th century 
the composition of elegies liecame universal on every occasion 
of public or private grief. Dr Johnson^s definition, Elegy, a 
short poem without points or turns,” is singularly inept and 
careless. By that time (1755) English literature had produced 
many great elegies, of which the Lycidas of Milton is by far the 
most illustrious. But even Cowley’s on Crashaw', Tickell’s on 
Addison, Pope’s on an Unfortunate I^ady, those of ()uarlcs, and 
Dryden, and Donne, should have W'arned jolmson of his mistake. 
Since the 18th century the most illustrious examples of elegy 
in English literature have been the Adonais of Shelley (on Keats), 
the Thyrsis of Matthew Arnold (on Clough), and the Ave atque 
Vale of Mr Swinburne (on Baudelaire). It remains for us tc 
mention what is the most celebrated elegy in English, that 
written by Gray in a Country Churchyard. This, however, 
belongs to a class apart, as it is not addressed to the memory 
of any particular person. A wTiter of small merit, James 
Hiimmond (1716-1742), enjoyed a certain success with his Love 
Elegies in which he endeavoured to introduce the erotic elegy as 
it W'as wTiltcn by Ovid and Tibullus. This experiment took no 
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hold of English literature, hut was welcomed in France in the 
amatory works of Parny (1753--1814), in those of C'heneilolle 
(1769-1833), and of Millevoye (1782-1816). The melancholy 
and sentimental elegies of the last named are the typical examples 
of this class of poetr\' in French literature. l.amartine must be 
included among the'elogisis, and his famous “ Le I-ac is as 
eminent an elegy in French as Gray’s “ Countr\' Churchyard ” 
is in English. The elegy has flourished in Portugal, partly 
because it was cultivated with great success by ('ainoens, the 
most illustrious of the Portuguese poets. In Italian, Cdiiabrera 
and Filicaia are named among the leading national elegists. In 
German literature, the notion of t?leg>" as a poem of lamentation 
does not exist. The famous Roman Elegies of Goethe imitate 
in form and theme tliose of Ovid ; they are not even plaintive 
in character. 

Elegiac Verse has commonly been adopted i)v German 
poets for their elegies, but by English poets never. Schiller 
defines this kind of verse, w'hieh consists of a distich of which the 
first line is a hexameter and the second a pentamettT, in the 
following pretty illustration : — 

**In the hexaTneter ris-’S tin* fountain's silvery column, 

111 the p.ntarnoter aye iallin^ in mulocly hai^k." 

The w’ord “ elegy, in English, is one which is frequently 
used very incorrectly ; it should lie remembered that it must 
be mournful, meditative and short without being ejacu- 
latory. Thus Tennyson’s In Memoriam is excluded bv its 
length ; it may at h:\st be treated as a collection of (degies. 
Wordsworth’s Lucy^ on the other hand, is a dirge ; tliis is too 
brief a burst of emotion to be styled an elegy. Lycidas and 
Adanais remain the two unapproachable types of what a personal 
elegy ought to be in English. (E. G.) 

ELEMENT (Lat. clefncnluni), an ultimate component of an)'-* 
thing, hence a fundamental principle. Element urn w'as used 
in Latin to translate the Greek a-Toixf^lov (that wliich stands 
in a trroixo?, or row'), and i.s a word of obscure origin and 
etymology. 'Fhc root of Lat. alere, to nourish, has been sug- 
gested, tliLus making it a doublet of aHmenlnm, that which siiy)- 
porls life ; anoth(‘r explanation is that the word repre.sents 
LMN. the first threes letters of the R(?cond jiart of the alphabet, 
a parallel use to that of AlC. Apart from its apjilicalion in 
chemistry, wliich is treated below, the word is used of the 
nicliments or prineijiia of any .science or .subject, as in Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry, or in the ‘‘ beggarly elemenls *’ (ra moya 
o-roLX^ta^ of St Paul in Gal. iv. 9) ; in mathematics, of a funda- 
mental concept involved in an investigation, as the (dements ” 
of a determinant ; and in electricity, of a galvanic (or voltaic) 
“element’' in an electric cell (see Pa'ITEky : Eleedric), Jn 
astronomy, “ element ” is used of any one of the numerical or 
geometritial data by w'hich the course of a varying phenomena is 
computed ; it is applied especially to orbital mot ion and eclipses. 
The “ elements of an orbit ” arc the six data by which the position 
of a moving body in its orbit at any time may l^e determined. 
The “ elements of an eclipse ” express and determine the motion 
of the centre of the shadow-axis, and are the data necessary 
to compute the phenomena of an eclipse during its w'hole course, 
as seen at any place. In architecture the term “ element ” 
is applied to the outline of tlie design of a Decorated window, on 
which the centres for the tracery are formed. These centres 
will all be found to fall on points which, in some way or other, 
will be equimultiples of parts of the openings. 

Chemical Elements. 

Like all other scientific concepts, that of an element has 
changed its meaning many times in many ways during the 
development of science. Owing to their very small 
amount of real chemical knowledge, the general nation , 
***' of the ancients were necessarily rather superficial, 
and could not stand in the face of the increasing development 
of practical chemistry. Nevertheless we find the concept of 
an element as “ a subsUnce from which all bodies arc made or 
derived ” held at the very beginning of occidental philosophy. 
Thales regarded “ water " as the element of all things ; his 


followers accepted his idea of a primordial substance as the basis 
of all bodic.s, but they endeavoured to determine some other 
general clement or elements, like “ lire ” or “ spirit,” or “ lo\ e ” 
and “hatred,” or “fire,” “water,” “air” and “ eartli.” Wo 
find in this development an exact parallelism to tlie manner 
in which scieniilic ideas generally arise, develop and change. 
They are created to point out the common part in a variciv of 
observed phenomena, in order to get .some leading light in the 
chaos of events. At first^ almo.si any idea will do, if only it 
promises some comprehensive arrangeineni of the fart.s ; ulier* 
wards, tlio inconsistcneie.s of the first trial lualo' themselves 
felt ; the first idea is then cliangetl to mi!et heller the new 
requirements. For a shorter or longer time the fuels and ideas 
may remain in accord, l>iil the uninterrupted increase ol empirical 
knowledge involves sooner or later new fundamental alterations 
of the general idea, and in this way there is a never-eeasing 
process of adaptation of tlie ideas to the fac'ts. As facts are 1111- 
changeahle by themselves, the adaptation can he only one-sided ; 
the ideas are compelled to change according to the facts. W e 
must therehu'c educate ourselves to regard the ideas r»r tlti'ories 
as the changing part of science, and keep ourselves ready to 
accept even the most fundamental revision of current tlu*nries. 

The first step in the development of tlie idea of eltanenis was 
to recognize that a single ])rincij)le would not prove sulfa'ient to 
cover the manifoldness of facts. iMupedocles t hereforc ctatceivcd 
a double or binary elementary principle ; and Aristotle dcvciofietl 
this idea a stage further, .staling two sets of himiry antagonistic 
principles, namt;ly “ dry-wet ” and “ hot -cold.” 'fhe Aristotelian 
or peripatetic elements, whiclt played such a great rdlt? in the 
whole medieval philosophy, are the representatives of the several 
binary combinations (<f these fundamental pro|)erties, “ fire ” 
being hot and dry, “ air ” hot and wet, “ water ” c(»ld and wet, 
“ earth ” cold and dry. According to the amount of tlte.se pro- 
pertie.s found in any body, the.se elements were regarded as liaviiig 
taken i)art in forming this body. Concerning the reason why 
only the.se properties were regarded as fundamental, wu know 
nothing, 'fliey .seem to iu; taken at random rather titan t aref Lilly 
.selected ; tliey relate only to the sense of touch, and not to vision 
or any other .sen.se, po.ssihly Itecausc* deceptions in the sense of 
touch were regarded as non-existent, while lla* other sen.s(?s were 
apparently not so trustworthy. At any rate, the Aristotelian 
( leinents soon jtroved to lie rather ina(le(|ijate to meet the 
re(juirements of the increasing ('hemical knowledge; other pro- 
perties had ther(dt»re to l>e .sehreted to re[)re,scnt (lie geiinal 
|)ehaviour of cJxMuical siil)stan(;cs, and in this ca.stf we find tliem 
J alreixdy much more ‘'chemical ” in tla; modern st;ns(?. 

Among the various substances recognized by the chemists, 
certain rla.ss(^s or group.s rcaxlily distinguished thcm.selve.s, 
I''irst the metals, by their lustre, their heaviness, and 
a number of otlicr common i)roperlU!S. According to otth^ 
the general |>rincjple of selecting a single substance Michtmm 
a.s a repre.se n tali VC* ol the gn>up, the metallic properties 
were represented by “ mercury.” The llteoreticiausof the middle 
ages were rutlier careful to point out tliat common mercury 
(the li(|uid metal of to-day) was not at all to he i^Jentified w'iih 
“ pliikjsophical ” mercury, the last being .simply t!ie principle 
of metallic behaviour. In the same way combustibility wa.s 
represented by “ sulphur,” S(*luhility l>y “ .salt,” and occasionally 
the chemically indifferent or refractory character by “ earth.” 
According to the subsistence and preponderance of these j^ro- 
perties in different l)Oflies, these were regarded as containing the 
corresponding elements ; conversely, just as experience leaches 
the chemist every day that by proper treatment tlie properties 
of given bodies may fxj changed in the most various ways, the 
oljserved changes of properties were ascribed to the g un or los.^ 
of the corresponding elements. According to this theory, which 
accounted rather well for a large numl)er of facts, there was no 
fundamental objection against trying to endov/ base metals with 
the properties of tlie precious ones ; to make artificial gold was a 
task quite simfiar to the modem problem of, n^ing artificial 
quinine. The realization that there is a certain natural law 
preventing such changes is of much later date. It is therefore 
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quite unjust to consider the work of the alchemists, who tried 
to make artificial gold, as consummate nonsense. A priori there 
was no reason why a change from lead to gold should be less 
possible than a change from iron to rust ; indeed there is no 
a priori reason against it now. But experience has taught us 
that lead and gold arc chemical elements in the modem sense, 
and that there is a general experimental law that elements are 
not transformable one into another. So experience taught the 
alchemists irresistibly that in spite of the manifoldness of chemical 
changes it is not always possible to change any given substance 
into another ; the possibilities are much more limited, and there 
is only a certain range of substances to be obtained from a given 
one. The impossibility of transfomiing lead or copper into noble 
metals proved to be only one case out of many, and it was recog- 
nized generally that there are certain chemical families whose 
members are related to one another by their mutual transform- 
ability, while it is impossible to bridge the boundaries separating 
these families. 

The man who brought all the.se experiences and considerations 
into .scientific form was Robert Boyle. He stated as a general 
principle, that only tangible and pondcralde substances 
should be recognizesd as elements, an clement being 
Boyle. ^ substance from which other substances may ht made, 
but which cannot Ixj separated into dilTcrcnt substances. 
He showed that neither the i>eripatetic nor the alchemistic 
elements satisfied this definition. But he was more of a critical 
than of a synthetical turn of mind ; although he established 
the correct prin«!iples, he hesitated to point out what substances, 
among those known at his time, were to be considered as elements. 
He only pav<‘d the way to the goal by laying the foundations 
of analytical chemistry, i,e. by teaching how to characterize 
and to distinguish different chemical individuals. Further, by 
adopting and developing the corpuscular hyfiothesis of the 
constitution of the ponderable substances, lie foreishaclowed, In 
a way , the law of the conservation of the elements, viz. that no 
element can be changed into another element ; and he considered 
the compound substances to be made up from small particles 
or corpuscles of their elom(*nts, the latter retaining their essence 
in all combinations. This hyjmthcsis accounts for the fact that 
only a limited number of other substances can be made from a 
given one — ^namely , only those which contain the elements present 
in the given substance. But it is characteristic of Boyle’s critical 
mind that he did not shut his eyes against a serious objection 
to his hypothesis. If the compound substance is made up of 
parts of the elements, one would expect that the properties of 
the compound substance would prove to be the sum of the 
properties of the elements. But this is not the case, and chemical 
compounds show properties which generally differ very consider- 
ably from those of the compounds. On the one hand, the cor- 
puscular hypothesis of Boyle was developed into the atomic 
ii>7)Othesis of Dalton, which was considered at the Ijeginning of 
the 19th centuiy^ as the very best representation of chemical 
facts, while, on the other band, the difficulty as to the proi)erties 
of the compounds remained the same as Boyle found it, and has 
not yet been removed by an appropriate development of the 
atomic hypothesis. Thus Boyle considered, c.g, the metals as 
elements. However, it is interesting to note that he considered 
the mutual transformation of the metals as not altogether im- 
pos.sible, and he even tells of a case when gold was transformed 
into base metal. It is a common psychological fact that a 
reformer does not generally succeed in being wholly consistent 
in his reforming ideas ; there remains invariably some point 
w^here he commits exactly the same fault which he set out to 
abolish, We shall find the same inconsistency also among other 
chemical reformers. Even earlier than Boyle, Joachim Jung 
(1587-1657) of Hamburg developed similar ideas. But as he 
did not distinguish himself, as Boyle did, by experimental work 
in science, his views exerted only a limited inlluence amongst 
his pupils. 

In the times following Boyle’s work we find no remarkable 
outside develo^ent of the theory of elements, Init a very 
important inside one. Analytical chemistry, or the art of dis- 


tinguishing different chemical substances, was rapidly develop- 
ing, and 5 ie necessary foundation for such a theory was thus 
laid. We find the discussions about the true elements 
disappearing from the text-books, or removed to an 
insignificant corner, while the description of observed 
chemical changes of different ways of preparing the same sul^- 
stance, as identified by tlie same propertie.s, and of the methods 
for recognizing and distinguishing the various substances, take 
their place. I'he similarity of certain groups of chemical changes, 
as, for example, combustion, and the inverse process, reduction, 
was observed, and thus led to an attempt to sliape these most 
general facts into a common theory. In this way the thcoiy 
of “ phlogiston ” was developed by G. E. Stolil, phlogiston toeing 
(according to the usual way of regarding general properties as 
being due to a principle or element) the “ principle of combusti- 
bility,” similar to the “sulphur’’ of the alchemists. This again 
must be regarded as quite a legitimate step justified l)y the 
knowledge of the time. For experience taught that combusti- 
bility could be transferred by chemical action, e.g. from charconl 
to litharge, the latter lieing changed thereby into cumbustible 
metallic lead ; and according to Boyle’s principle, that only 
bodies should be recognized us chemical elements, phlogiston 
was considered as a body. From the fact that all leading 
chemists in the second half of the i8th century used the phlogiston 
! theory and were not hindered by it in making their great dis- 
coveries, it is evident tliat a sufficient amount of truth and 
usefulness was embodied in this theory. It states quite 

correctly the mutual relations between oxidation and reduction, 
as we now call these very general processes, and was erroneous 
only in regard to one question, which at that time had not 
aroused mucli inten^st, the question of the change of weight 
during chemical processes. 

It was only after Isaac Newton's discovery of universal 
gravitation that weight was considered as a propeTty of para- 
mount interest and importance, and that the (|ucstion 
of the changes of weight in chemical reactions beciime 
one worth asking. When in due time tliis question was reform* 
raised, the fact became evident at once, that combus- 
tion means not loss but gain of weight, To be sure of this, it 
was necessary to know first the chemical and physical properties 
of gases, and it was just at the same time that this knowledge 
was develo{)ed by Priestley, Scheelc and others. Lavoisier was 
the originator and expounder of the necessary reform. Oxygen 
was just discovered at that time, and Lavoisier gathered evidence 
from all sides that the theory of phlogiston had to be turned 
inside out to fit the new facts. 

IIc realized that the sum total of the weights of ail sub- 
stances concerned within a chemical change is not altered 
by the change. This principle of the “ conservation of weight ” 
led at once to a simple and unmistakable definition of a chemical 
element. As the weight of a compound substance is the sum of 
the weights of its elements, the compound necessarily weighs 
more than any of its elements. An element is therefore a sub- 
stance which, by being changed into another substance, in- 
variably increases its weight, and never gives rise to substances 
of less weight. By the help of this criterion Lavoisier composed 
the first table of chemical elements similar to our modern ones. 
According to the knowledge of his time he regarded the alkalis 
as elements, although he remarked that they are rather similar 
to certain oxides, and therefore may possibly contain oxygen ; 
the truth of this was proved at a later date by Humphry Davy. 
But the inconsistency of the reformer, already referred to, may 
be observed witli Lavoisier. He included “ heat and light ” in 
his list of elements, although he knew that neither of them had 
weight, and that neither fitted his definition of an element ; this 
atavistic survival was subsequently removed from the tabic of 
the elements by Berzelius in the b^inning of the 19th century. 
In this way the question of what substances are to be regarded as 
chemical elements had been settled satisfactorily in a qualitative 
way, but it is interesting to realize that the last step in this 
development, the theory of Lavoisier, was based on quantitative 
considerations. Such considerations became of paramount 
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interest at once, and led to the concept of the {‘ombwittg weights 
oj the elements. 

The first discoveries in this field were made in the lost quarter 
of the i8th century by J. B. Richter. The point at issuo wiu; a 
rather commonplace one : it was the fact that when two 
RicHfr*M salt solutions were mixed to undergo mutual 

wortL chemical decomposition and recombination, the re- 
sulting liquid was neutral again, i,e, it diii not contain 
any excess of acid or base. In other wor.ls, if two salts, A'lV 
and A^ir, composed of the acids J\! and A" and the IxLses IV and 
undergo mutual decomposition, the amount (d' thv> base IV 
left by the first salt, when its acid A' united with the base IV' 
to form a new salt A'B", was just enough to make a neutral salt 
A"K' with the acid A" left by the second salt. At first sight this 
looks quite simple and self-evident, — that neutral salts should 
form neutral on(?s again and not acid or basic ont‘s,- Inil if this 
fact IS once stated very serious qiiarititalivc inferei\ces nia}‘ be 
drawn from it, as Ric'hter showed. For if tlu* symbols A', A", 
JV, IV' denote at tlie saine time such quantities of the aeids and 
bases as form Ticutral stilts, then if three of these quantities are 
determined, the fourth ma> be calculated from the others, i'liis 
follows from the fact iliat by d(?composing A'JV with just tlu; 
proper amount of the oilier salt to form A' IV', the remaining 
quantiti{‘s JV and A" exist in exactly the ratio to fi)nn a neutral 
salt A" IV, It is possible, therefore, to ascril)e to c‘acli acid and 
base n certain relative weight or “ combining weiglit " by which 
they will combine one with the other to form neutral salts. 'Vlic 
same reasoning may he extended to any number of acids and bases. 

It is true that l<icht(‘r did not find out by himself this .simplest 
statement of the law of neutrality which lie discovered, but lu^ 
expressed the same consef|uence in a rather clumsy way by a 
table of the combining weights of different bases related to the 
unit amount of a certain acid, and doing the same thing for the 
unit weight of every other acid, 'i’heii he observed that the 
numbers in the.se diflereiil tables are proportionate one to another. 
I’he same holds good if the corresponding series of the combining 
weights of acids for unit wenghts of different liases W(tre taliulated. 
It was only a little later that a Berlin physicist, (1. E. Fischi:r, 
united the whole system of KiclUer’s numliers simply into a 
double talile of acids and oases, taking as unit an arbitrarily 
chosen substance, namely sulphuric acid. 'I’he foll e.ying table 
by Fischer is therefore the first table of eoniliining weights. 


Bases. .-I acts. 

Alumina I'lnoric 427 

Magnesia 015 Carbonic 577 

Ammoniac 07^ Schacic 70O 

Lime 703 Muriatic (hydrochloric) , 712 

Soda «59 Oxalic 755 

Strontianc 13^9 I’Jiosphoric 079 


Succinic 1 200 

Nitric 1405 

Acetic 1480 

Citric 

Tartaric i>J 4 


It is interesting again to notice how difficult it i.s for the 
discoverer of a new truth to find out the most .simple and com- 
plete statement of his discovery. It looks as if the amount of 
work needed to get to the toji of a new idea is so great that not 
enough energy remains to clear the very last few steps. It is 
noteworthy also to observe how difficult it was for the chemists 
of that time to understand the beapng of Richter’s w’ork. 
Although a summary of his results was published in Berthollct’s 
Essai de statique chunique, one of the most renow'ned cbcmicaJ 
books of that time, nobody dared for a long time to take up the 
scientific treasure laid open for all the world. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the same question was 
taken up from quite another standpxjint. John Dalton, in his 
j . investigations of the behaviour of gases, and in order 
DMitom*» to understand more easily wdiat happened when gases 
mt^lc were absorljed by liquids, used the corpuscular hypo- 
tbaory. already mentioned in connexion with Boyle. 

AVhile he depicted to himself how the corpuscles, or, as he pre- 


ferred to call them, the “ atoms ” of the gases, entered the 
interstices of the atoms of the liquids in which they dissolved, 
he asked himself ; Are the several atoms of the same substance 
exactly alike, or are there differences a.s between the grains of 
sand ? Now experience teaohc.s us that it is impossible to 
separate, for example, a quuutity of pure waliT into two samples 
of somewhat different pro])tM'titJS, When a pure substance is 
fractionated by partial distillation or partial ervstalli/.iitu)n or 
partial change into anotluT substance by (hcmical means, we 
find constantly that the residue is not changed in its properties, 
as it would be if the atoms were slightly different, since m that 
case c.g. the lighter atoms would distil first and lta\ e behind the 
heavier ones, tki\ 'J'herefore we must eonciiule that all atoms 
of the same kind are exactly alike in .shape anil weight. But, if 
this be .so, then all combinations between differtint atoms must 
proceed in certain invariable ratios of the weights of the elements, 
namely by the ratio of the weights of tlu' atoms. Now it is 
impossible to we igh the uUans directly ; but if we determine the 
ratio of the weights in which (»xvgen and liydrogen eombiiie to 
f(»rm water, we determine in llus way also the n latiie weight ol 
their atoms. By a proper number of analyses of simple elieinical 
compounds we may (.lelennine tlic ratios between tlu* weights of 
all eleinentary atoms, and, selecting oiu? of them us a standard 
or unit, we may express tlic weight of all other atoms in terms 
of this unit,. I'he h)llow'ing table is Dalton’s [Mem. of the hit. 
aud Phil. Soc. oj Mamhester (II.), xol. i, p. jSy, jSos). 


Table of the Relative Weif^hts <»/ the Ultimate BuUi'les of Uusaooa avd 
other Bodies. 


Hydrogen .... 

. 1 

Nit Kills oxide » 


. ^V7 

Azof ...... 

. 

!>iil|>liur . , 

, 

. ;,.i '4 

Carhoiu* ..... 

• 4\\ 

Nit 1 11 acid . 



Aintuoiiia .... 

• .S’-S 

Siilohiiiottod Itydi'i 

■<•11 

‘ V 4 

Oxygon 

• 5-5 

(‘ariHinic acid 

. 

. « 5 ':t 

Wat or 

. 6-5 

Alcohol . 

, , 

, lyi 

Phosphoru.i .... 

. 7-2 1 

1 Sulpliurooiis ai id 


. i<r 9 

1 'hosi)liuroUi!d hydrogen 

. 8*2 

Siilphurie add 


-’ 5*4 

Nitrous gas .... 

• 

Carhiirottnl liyili’n ' 

( .1 lin 

1 

ICflior 

. 06 

* stagnant wator 



(fasooiis o\ido of carlKine 

. ij H 

Olcliant gas . 
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Dalton at onre dn.'w a peculiar iftfercncc front this view, 
if two elements combine in different ratios, one must conclude 
that different numbers of atoms unite. Th(T(? must i)c, tlu refon*, 
a simple ratio between the quantities of the one element united 
to the .sumo quantity of iIk? utluT. Dalton showed at once that 
the analysis of carbon monoxifle and of carbonic acid satisfied 
this consof] lienee, the quantity of oxygen in Iht; second (ompoiind 
being double the quantity in tlic first one. A similar relation 
holds good between marsh gas and olefiant gas ((O.hylene). Tliis 
is the “ law of multiple proportions ” (see Atom). By these 
considerations Dalton extended the law of combining weights, 
which Rif:htcr had demonstrated only for neutral salts, to all 
possible chemical compounds. While the sco[)e of the law was 
enormously extended, its experimental foundation was even 
smaller than with Richter. Dalton did not concern himself very 
much with the experimental verification of his ideas, and the 
first communication of his theory in a piiper on the absorption 
of gases by liejuids (1803) attracted as little notice as Richter's 
discoveries. Even when Thomson published Dalton’s views 
in an appendix to his widely read text-book of chemistry, matters 
did not change very much. It was only by the work of J. J, 
Berzelius that the enonnous importance of Dalton’s view.s was 
brought to light. 

Berzelius was at that time busy in developing a trustworthy 
system of chemical analysi.s, and for this purpose? he investigated 
the composition of the most imporbint salts. He then 
went over the work of Rifthter, and realized that t)y his ^ 
law he could check the results of his analyses. He tricfl bc^Uum, 
it and found the law to hold good in rru^.st rases ; w'h^ n 
it did not, accfjrding to his analyses, he found that the error was 
on his own side imd that better analyse?; fitted Richter’s law. 
Thus he was preparerl to understand the importance of Dalton's 
views and he proceeded at once to test its exactness. The result 
was the best possible. The law of the combining weights of the 
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atoms, or of the atomic weights, proved to hold good in every 
case in which it was tested. All chemical combinations between 
the several elements arc therefore regulated by weight according 
to certain numbers, one for each element, and combinations 
between the elements orc'ur only in ratios given by these weights 
or by simple multiples thereof. Con.sequenlly Berzelius regarded 
Dalton^s atomic hypothesis as proved by experiment, and became 
a strong believer in it. 

At the same time W. H. Wollaston had discovered independ- 
(?ntly the law of multiple proportions in the case of neutral and 
acid salts. Ife gave np further work when he learned of Dalton’s 
ideas, but afterwards he pointed out that it was necessary to 
distinguish the hypothetical part in Dalton’s view.s from their 
empirical part. The latter is the law of combining weights, or 
the law that chcmic'al combination occurs only according to 
certain numbers characteristic for each element. Besides this 
j)urely experimental law there is the hypothetical explanation 
by the assumption of the existence of atoms. As it is not 
j)rovefl that this explanation is the only one possible, the existence 
of the law is not a proof of the existence of the atoms. He there- 
fore preferred to call the characteristic combining numbers of 
the elements not “ atomic weights ” but ** chemical efjuivalents.” 

Although there were at all times chemists who shared 
Wollaston’s cautious views, the atomic hypothesis found general 
acceptance because of its ready adaptability to the most diverse 
chemical facts. Tn our time it is even rather difficult to separate, 
as Wollaston did, the empirical part from the hypothetical one, 
and the concept of the atom penetrates the whole system of 
chemistry, especially organic chemistry. 

If we compare the work of Dalton with that of Richter we 
find a fundamental dilTerencc. Richter's inference as to the 
existence of (combining weights in salts is based solely on an 
experimental observation, namely, the j)ersistcnre of neutrality 
after double decomposition ; Dalton’s theory, on the contrary, 
is based on the hypothetical concept of the atom. Now, however 
favourably one may think of the probalulity of the existence of 
atoms, tliis existence is really not an ol)served fact, and it is 
necessary therefore to ask : Dcm^s there exist some general fact 
which may load directly to the inference of the existence of 
combining weights of the elements, just as the persistence of 
neutrality leads to the same consequence as to acids and bases ? 
The answer is in tlu* afhrmativc, although it took a whole cen- 
tury before this question was put and answered. Tn a series of 
rather difficult i)a})ers {Zvils. f. Fhys. Chem. since tB 95, and 
Annalrn der Naiiir philosophic since 1902), I'ranz Wald (of 
Kladno, Bohemia) developed his investigations as to the genesis 
of this general law'. Later, W. Ostwald (Faraday lecture, Trans. 
Chem. Soc., 1904) simplified Wald’s reasoning and mad(* it more 
evident. 

The general fact upon which the necessary existence of combin- 
ing w'cights of the elements may be based is the shifting character 
of tlie boundary between elements and compounds. It has 
already been pointed out that J.avoisicr considered the alkalis 
and the alkaline earths as elements, because in his time they had 
not been decomposed. As long as the decomposition had not 
been elTected, these comi)ounds could be considered and treated 
like elements wu‘thout mistake, their combining weight being 
the sum of the combining weights of their (.subsequently dis- 
covered) elements. This means that compounds enter in reaction 
w'ith other substances as a whole, just as elements do. In 
particular, if a compound AB combines w'ith another substance 
(elementary or compound) C to form a ternary compound ABC, 
it enters this latter as a w'hole, leaving behind no residue of A or 
B. Inversely, if a ternary compound ABC be changed into a 
binary one AB by taking away the element C, there will not be 
found any excess of A or B, but both elements will exhibit just 
the same ratio in the binary as in the ternary compound. 

Experimentally this important fact was proved first by 
Berzelius, who showed that by oxidizing lead sulphide, PbS, to 
lead sulphate, PbS04, no excess either of sulphur or lead could 
be found after oxidation ; the same held good with barium 
sulphite, BaS03, when converted into barium sulphate, BaS04. 


On a much larger scale and with very great accuracy the inverse 
was proved half a century later by J. S. Stas, who reduced silver 
chlorate, AgCdO^, silver bromate, AgBrOg, and silver iodatc, 
AglOg, to the corresponding binary " compounds, AgCl, AgBr 
and Agl, and searched in the residue of the reaction for any 
excess of silver or halogen. As the tests for these substances 
are among the most sensitive in analytical chemistry, the 
general law underw'cnt a very severe test indeed. But the 
result was the same as w'as found by Berzelius — no excess of 
one of the elements could be discovered. We may infer, therefore, 
generally that compounds enter ulterior combinations without 
change of the ratio of their elements, or that the ratio between 
different elements in their compounds is the same in binary and 
ternary (or still more complicated) combinations. 

This law involves the existence of general combining weights 
just in the same way as the law of neutrality with double de- 
composition of salts involves the law of the combining weights 
of acids and bases. For if the ratio between A and B is deter- 
mined, this .same ratio must obtain in all ternary and more 
complicated compounds, containing the same elements. The 
same is true for any other elements, D, E, F, &c., as related 
to A. But by applying the general law to the ternary compound 
ABC the same conclusion may he drawn as to the ratio A : C in 
all compounds containing A and C, or B : (' in the corresponding 
compounds. By reasoning further in the same way, we come to 
the conclusion that only such compounds are possible wdiich 
contain elements according to certain ratio -numbers, i.e. their 
combining weight. Any other ratio would violate tlie law of 
the integral reaction of compounds. 

As to the law of multiple proportions, it may be deduced by 
a .similar reasoning by considering the possible combinations 
between a compound, c.fi. AB, and one of its elements, say 13 . 
AB and B can combine only ac'cording to their combining 
weights, and therefore the quantity of B combining with AB is 
equal to the quantity of AB wdiich has combined with A tn 
form AB. The new (!()mbination is therefore to l)e expressed 
by ABo, By extending this reawSoning in the same way, wc 
get the general conclusion that any compounds must be com- 
posed according to the formula A)/,B),(j, . . where m, w, /?, At.. 
are integers. 

Th(^ bearing of these considerations on the atomic hy})othesis 
is not to disprove it, but rather to show that the existence of the 
law' of combining weights, w’hich has been considered for so long 
as a proof of the truth of this hypothesis, does not necessarily 
involve such a consequence. Whether atoms may prove to exist 
or not, the law of combining w'cights is independent thereof. 

Tw'o problems arose from the discoveries of Dalion and 
Berzelius. The first was to determine as exactly as possible the 
correct numbers of the combining weights. The other 
results from the fact that the same elements may weight 
combine in different ratios. Which of these ratios determine- 
gives the true ratio of the atomic weights ? And 
w'hich is the multiple one ? Both questions have had most 
ample experimental investigation, and are now answ'ered rather 
satisfactorily. The first question was a purely technical one ; 
its answ'er depended upon analytical skill, and Berzelius in his 
time easily took the lead, his numbers Ixdng readily accepted 
on the continent of Europe. In England there was a certain 
hesitation at first, ow’ing to Front’s assumption (see below'), but 
w'hen Turner, at the instigation of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, tested Berzelius’s numbers and 
found them entirely in accordance with his own measurements, 
these numbers w'ere universally accepted. But then a ratlier 
large error in one of Berzelius’s numbers (for carbon) was 
discovered in 1841 by Dumas and Stas, and a kind of panic ensued. 
New' determinations of the atomic weights w'ere undertaken 
from all sides. The result was most satisfactory for Berzelius, 
for no other important error was discovered, and even Dumas 
remarked that repeating a determination by Berzelius only 
meant gettmg the same result, if one worked properly. In later 
times more exact measurements, corresponding to the increasing 
art in analj'sis, w’ere carried out by various workers, amongst 
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whom L S. Stas distmguished himself. But even the classical 
work of Stf^ proved not to be entirely without error ; for t*very 
period has its limit in accuracy, which extends slowly as science 
extends. In recent times American chemists have been especially 
prominent in work of this kind, and the determinations of 
E. W. Morley, T. W. Richards and G. P. Baxter rank among the 
first in this line of investigation. 

During this work the question arose naturally : How far does 
the exactness of the law extend ? It is well known that most 
natural laws arc only apprcjximations, owing to disturbing 
causes. Are there disturbing causes also with atomic weights ? 
The answer is that as far as we know there are none. The law 
is still an exact one. But we must keep in mind that an absolute 
answer is never pi>ssible. Our exactness is in every case limited, 
and as long as the possible variations lie behind this limit, we 
cannot tell anything about them. In recent times H. Landolt 
has doubted and experimentally investigated the law of the 
conservation of weight. 

Landolt’s experiments were carried out in vessels of the shape 
of an inverted U.» branch holding one of the substances to 
react one on tlie other. Two vessels were prepared as equal as 
possible and hung on both sides of a most sensitive balance. 
Then the difference of weight was determined in the usual way 
by exchanging both the vessels on the balance, .\fter this set 
of weighings one of the vessels was inverted and the chemical 
reaction between the contained substances was performed ; 
then the d(aible weighing was repeated. Finally also the second 
vessel was inverted and a third set of weighings taken. From 
l)lank experiments where the ^•essels wen* filled with substances 
which did not react one on the other, the niuximum error was 
determined to 0-03 milligramme. The reactions experimented 
with were : silver salts with ferrous sulf)hate ; iron on copper 
sulphate ; gold chloride and ferrous chloride ; iodic acid and 
hyclriodic acid ; iodine and sodium sulphite ; uranyl nitrate and 
potassium hydrate; chloral hydrate and potassium hydrate; 
electrolysis of cadmium iodide by an alternating current ; 
solution of ammonium ('hloride, potassium bromide and uranyl 
nitrate in water, and precipitation of an acjueous solution of 
copper sulphate by alcohol. In most of these experiments a 
slight diminution of weight was observed which exceeded the 
limit of error distinctly in two cases, viz. silver nitrate with 
ferrous sulphate and iodic acid with hydriodic acid, the loss of 
weight amounting from o-o68 to 0-199 nig. with the first and 
0-047 0-177 JTig. with the second reaction on about 50 g. of 

substance. As each of these reactions had been tried in nine 
indef)cndent experiments, Landolt felt certain that there was 
no error of observation involved. But .when the vessels were 
covered inside with paraffin wax, no apjireciable diminution of 
weight was observed. 

These experiments apparently suggested a small decrease of 
weight as a consequenee of chemical processes. On repeating 
them, however, and making allowance for the different amounts 
of water absorbed on the surface of the vessel at the beginning 
and end of the experiment, Landolt found in 1908 {Zeii. physik, 
Chem. 64, p. 581) that the variations in weight are equally positive 
and negative, and he concluded that there was no change in 
weight, at least to the extent of i part in 10,000,000. 

There is still another question regarding the numerical values 
of the atomic weights, namely : Arc there relations 
periodic between the numbers belonging to the several 
Mrrmng&- elements ? Richter had arranged his combining 
meat . weights according to their magnitude, and en- 
deavoured to prove that they form a certain mathematical 
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series. He also explained the incompleteness of his series by 
assuming that certain acids or ba.ses requisite to the filling 
up of the gaps in the series, were not yet known. He even 
had the satisfaction that in his time a new base was discovered, 
which fitted rather well into one of his gaps ; but when it 
turned out afterwards that this now base was only calcium 
phosphate, this way of reasoning fell into discredit and was 
resumed only at a nuu;h later diiiv. 

To obtain a correct table of atomic weights the second question 
already mentioned, viz. how to select the correct value in the 
case of multiple proportions, had to be answered. Berzelius 
w-as constantly on tla* look-out for means to distinguish the true 
atomic weights from their multiples or sub-multiples, but he 
puld not find an unmistakable test. The whole question fell 
into a terril)le disorder, until in the middle of the 19th century 
S. Cannizzaro showed that by taking together all partial evidences 
one could get a system of atomic weights consistent in itself and 
fitting the exigencies of chemical .-.ystcmatics. Then a startling 
discovpy was made by the same method which Richter had 
tried in vain, by arranging all atomic weights in one scries 
according to their numt‘ri(;al values. 

77 /c Periodic Laiv . — 'fhe history of this discovery is rather 
long. As early as 1817 J. VV. Ddbercincr of Jena drew attention 
to the fact that the combining weight of strontium lies midway 
between those of calcium and barium, and some years later he 
showed that such “ triads ” occurrctl in other cases too. L. 
(Imelin tried to apply this idea to all elements, but he realized 
that in many cases mon* than three elements had to be grouped 
together. While Ernst T.enssen applital llu^ idea of triads to the 
whole table of chemical elem(‘nts, but without any important 
result, the other idea of grouping more than three elements into 
series according to their combining weights proved more success- 
ful. It was the concept of homologous senes just dev(‘loped in 
organic chemistry whu h inlluenaHl such considerations. First 
IVlax von Petlenkofer in 1850 and then J. B. A. Dumas in 1851 
undertook to show that such a series of similar elements could 
be formed, having nearly constant differences between their 
combining weights* It is true that this idea in all its simplicity 
did not hold good extensively enough ; so J. 1 *. Cooke and 
Dumas tried more complicated types of numerical series, but 
only witli a temi)orary succ(‘ss. 

1’hc idea of arranging all elements in a single scries in the order 
of the magnitude of their combining weights, the germ of which 
is to be found already in T. B. Rid) ter \s work, ujjpears first in 
i860 in some tables published by I.othar Meyer for his lectures. 
Independently, A. F. B. dc Chancourtois in 1862, J. A. R. 
Ncwlands in 1863, and D. I. Mendel^eff in 1869, developed the 
same idea with th<; same result, namely, that it is possil)le to 
divide this series of all the elements into a certain number of 
very similar parts, in their fiapers, which apjxjared in the same 
year, 1869, Lothar Meyer and Mcndcl6cff gave to all these trials 
the shape now generally adopted. 'Iliey succeeded in jiroving 
beyond all doubt that this series was of a periodic character, and 
could be cut into shorter pieces of similar construction. Here 
again gaps were present to be filled up by elements to be dis- 
covered, and Mendeleeff, who did tin’s, predict(;d from the general 
regularity of his table the properties of such unknown elements. 
In this case fate was more kind than with Richter, and science 
had the satisfaction of seeing these predictions turn out to be 
true. 

The following tabic contains this periodic arrangement of the 
elements according to their atomic weight. By cutting the 
whole series into pieces of eight elements (or more in several 
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cases) and arranging these one below another in the alternating 
way sliown in the table, one finds similar elements placed in 
vertical series whose properties change gradually and with some 
regularity according to their place in the table. Not only the 
properties of the nncombined elements obey this rule, but also 
almost all properties of similar compounds of the elements. 

But upon closer investigation it must be confessed that these 
regularities can be called only rules, and not laws. In the first 
line one would expeci; that the steps in the values of the atomic 
weights should be regular, but it is not so. There are even cases 
when it is necessary to invert the order of the atomic weights 
to satisfy the chemical necessities. Thus argon has a larger 
number than potassium, but must precede it to fit into its proper 
place. The same is true of tellurium and iodine. It looks as if 
the real elements were scattered somcwliat haphazard on a 
regular table, or as if some independ(mt factor were active to 
disturb an existing regularity. It mfiy Ixi that the new facts 
mentioned above will lead also to an explanation of these irregu- 
larities ; at j)resenl we must recognize them and not try to 
explain them away. Sucli considerations have to be kept in 
mind especially in regard to the very numerous attempts to 
express the series of combining weights in a mathematical form. 
In several cases rather surprising agreements were found, but 
never without exception. It looks as if some very important 
factor regulating the whole matter is still unknown, and before 
this has been elucidated no satisfactory treatment of the matter 
is possiMe. It seems therefore premature to enter into the details 
of these speculations. 

In recent times not only our Ix^lief in the absolute exactness 
of the law of the conservation of weight has been shaken, but 
also our belief in the law of the conservation of the 
fl!Saa“oT The wonderful substance radium, who.se 

ehmcatM. existence has made us to revise quite a number of old 
and established views, seems to be a fulfilment of the 
old problem of the alchemists. It is true that by its help lead 
is not changed into gold, but radium not only changes itself into 
another element, helium (Ramsay), but seems also to cause other 
elements to change. Work in this line is of present day origin 
only and we do not know what new laws will lie found to regulate 
these most unexpected reactions (see RADio.tC'rivirv). But we 
realize once more that no law can be regarded as free from 
criticism and limitation ; in the whole realm of exact sciences 
there is no such thing as the Absolute. 

Another question regarding the values of atomic weights was 
raised very soon after their first establishment. From the some- 
what inexact first determinations William Prout 
mump* ^^^cluded that all atomic weights are multiples of the 
Hoa» * atomic weight of hydrogen, thus suggesting all other 
elements to be probably made up from condensed 
hydrogen. Berzelius found his determinations not at all in 
accordance with this assumption, and strongly opposed the 
arbitrary rounding off of the numbers practised by the partisans 
of Prout’s hypothesis. His hypothesis remained alive, although 
almost e\'ery chemist who did rxaci atomic weight determinations, 
especially Stas, contradicted it severely. Even in our time it 
seems to ha^'e followers, who hope that in some W’ay the existing 
experimental differences may disappear. But one of the most 
important and best-known relations, that between Itydrogcft and 
oxygen, is certainly different from the simple ratio i : 16, for it 
has been determined by a large number of different investigators 
and' by different methods to be undoubtedly lower, namely, 
1 : 15-87. Therefore, if Front’s hypothesis contain an element 
of truth, by the act of condensation of some simpler substance 
into the present chemical elements a change of weight also 
must have occurred, such that the weight of the element did not 
remain exactly the weight of the simpler substance which changed 
into it, We liay? already remarked that such phenomena are 
not yet known with certainty, but they cannot be regarded as 
utterly impossible. 

It may here be mentioned that the mlernationalitv* of science 
has shpwn itself active also in the question of atomic wcight.s. 
These numbers undergo incessantly small variations because 


of new work done for their determination. To avoid the un- 
certainty arising from this inevitable state of affairs, 
an internatbnal committee was formed by the co- Bamnmt 
operation of the leading chemical societies all over the ot 
world, and an international table of the most probable 
values is issued every year. The following table is 
that for 1910 ; — 

hitefnaiiontd Atomic Weights^ 1910. 

Atomic ' Atomic 


Name. 

Weights. 
Symbol. 0 ^ 16 . 

Name. 

Weights. 
Symbol. 0 = 16 . 

Aluminium . 

. A 1 

27*1 

Mercury 

. Hg 

200*0 

Antimony 

. Sb 

120*2 

Molybdenum 

. Mo 

96.0 

Argon . 

. Ar 

39 ‘9 

Neodymium 

. Nd 

J 44-3 

Arsenic 

. As 

74 ‘ 9 <'> 

Neon 

. Ne 

20*0 

Barium 

. Ba 

137*37 

Nickel . 

. Ni 

58*68 

Beryllium 

. Be) 

Nitrogen 

. N 

*14*01 

(Glucinum) 

. GIJ 

9*1 

Osmium . 

. Os 

190*9 

Bismuth . 

. Bi 

2oS*o 

Oxygi‘n . . 

. 0 

i6*oo 

Boron . 

. B 

IT -O 

i^alladium . 

. Pd 

106 *7 

Bromine . 

. Br 

79*93 

l*hOKj)horus 

. P 

31*0 

Cadmium 

. Cd 

112*40 

Platinum . 

. Ft 

193*0 

Cajt'sium . 

. C.S 

132-81 

i^otassium . 

. K 

39*10 

Calcium . 

. Ca 

40-09 

JVas(Jodymiiim 

. Pr 

140*6 

C'arbon 

. C 

12-00 

Radium 

. Ra 

226*4 

C'erium 

. Cc 

140-25 

Rhodinm 

. Rh 

102*9 

Chlorine . 

. Cl 

35 * 4 ^> 

Rubidium . 

. Rb 

«.‘i* 4.'5 

Chromium 

. Cr 

52-0 

Ruthenium . 

. Ru 

101 *7 

Cobalt 

. Co 

58 -‘j? 

Samarium . 

. Sm 

150*4 

Columbium . 

. Cl) 

Scandium . 

. Sc 

44*1 

(Niobium) . 

. (Nb) 

93-5 

Selenium . 

. So 

79*2 

Copper 

. Cu 

f>;V 57 

Silicon , 

. Si 

28*3 

Dysprosium . 

. i>y 


Silver . . 

• 

107*88 

Erbium 

. Er 

><> 7'4 

Sodium 

. Na 

23*00 

Euro])ium 

. Ell 

1 52 -0 

Strontium . 

. Sr 

87*62 

Fliiorint^ . 

. V 

T()*0 

Sulphur 

. S 

32*07 

Gadolinium . 

. Gd 

T.S 7*3 

Tantalum . 

. Ta 

i8i*o 

(aalliiiin . 

, Ga 

09*9 

Tellurium . 

. 'I'e 

127*5 

Germanium . 

. Ge 

7^*5 

'rm-bium 

. Tb 

159*2 

Gold . . . 

. An 

197 ‘3 

Thallium . 

. T 1 

204*0 

Helium 

. He 

4*0 

Thorium 

. Th 

232*42 

Hydrogen 

. 11 

j *008 

Thulium 

, Tm 

t68*5 

Indium 

. In 

114*8 

Tin . . . 

, .Sn 

119*0 

Iodine. . . 

. 1 

120*92 

Titanium . 

. 'I'i 

48-1 

Iridium . . 

. Ir 

193 *> 

Tungsten . 

. w 

184*0 

I ron . 

. Fe 

55 '^ 5 

T Irani urn . 

. U 

23 R *5 

Krypton . . 

. Kr 

83*0 

N'^aiiadium . 

. V 

51*2 

banthanum . 

. Lii 


Xenon . 

. Xe 

130*7 

Load . . . 

. PI) 

207*10 

Ytterbium 

Lithium . 

. hi 

7 *o() 

ytterbium) . 

. Yb 

172*0 

80 -0 

Lutecium . . 

. Lii 

174*0 

Yttrium 

. Y 

Magnesium . 

. Mg 

24*33 : 

Zinc . . . . 

. Zn 

^> 5*37 

Manganese 

. Mn 

54*93 ' 

Zirconium , . 

. Zr 

90*6 


In the long and manifold development of the concept of the 
element one idea has remained prominent from the very l:>egin- 
ning down to our times : it is the idea of a primordial 
matter. Since the naive statement of Thales that all 
things came from water, chemists could never reconcile 
themselves to the fact of the conser>'ation of the 
elements. By an experimental investigation which extended 
over five centuries and more, the impossibility of transmuting 
one element into another — for example, lead into gold — was 
demonstrated in the most extended way, and nevertheless this 
law has so little entered the consciousness of the chemists that 
it is seldom explicitly slated even in carefully wTitten text-books. 
On the other side the attempts to reduce the manifoldness of the 
actual chemical elements to one single primordial matter liave 
never ceased, and the latest development of science seems to 
endorse such a view. It is therefore necessary to consider this 
question from a most general standpoint. 

In physical science, the chemical elements may be compared 
witli such concepts as mass, mofnefttum, quantity oj electricity, 
entropy and such like. While mass and entropy are detennined 
univocally by a unit and a number, quantity of electricity has 
a unit, a number and a sign, for it can be positive as well as nega- 
tive. Momentum has a unit, a number and a direction in space. 
Elements do not have a common unit as the former magnitudes, 
but every element has- its own unit, and. there is no transition 
from one to another.^ All these, magnitudes underlie a iaw of 
conservation, but to a very different degree. While mass was 
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considered as absolutely invariable in the classical mechanics, 
the newer theories of the electrical constitution of matter make 
mass dependent on the velocity of the moving? electron. 
Momentum also is not entirely conservative because it can l)e 
changed by light-pressure. Entropy is knowm as constiintly 
increasing, remaining con.stant only in an ideal limiting case. 
With chemical elements we observe the same thing a.s with 
momentum ; though till recently considered as conservative, 
there is now experimental evidence that they do not dwavs 
show this character. 

Generally the laws of the conservation of mass, weight and 
elements are expressed as the “ law of the conservation of matter.'’ 
But this expression lacks scientific exactness because the term 
“ matter ” is generally not defined exactly, and because only the 
above-named properties of ponderable objects do not change, 
while all other properties do to a greater or le.ss extent. Con- 
vsidered in the most general way, we may define matter as a 
complex of gravitational, kinetic and chemical energies, which are 
found to cling together in the same space. Of these cncrgie.s the 
capacity factors, namely, weight, mass and elements, are con- 
servative as described, wdiilc the intensity factors, potential, 
velocity and affinity, may change in wide limits. To explain 
why we find the.se energies constantly combined one with 
another, wc only have to think of a mass witliout gravity or a 
ponderable body without mass. The first could not remain on 
earth because every movement would carry it into infinite space, 
and the second would acquire infinite velocity by the .slightest 
push and would also disappear at once. Therefore only such 
objects which have both mass and weight can be handled and 
can be objects of our knowledge. In the same way all other 
energies come to our knowledge only by being (at least tempor- 
arily) associated with this combination of mass and weight. 
This is the true meaning of the term “ matter.** 

In this line of ideas matter appears not at all as a primary 
concept, but as a complex one ; there is therefore no reason to 
consider matter as the last term of scientific analysis of chemical 
facts, and the idea of a primordial matter appears as a survival 
from the very first beginning of European natural philosophy. 
The most general concept science has developed to express the 
variety of experience is energy ^ and in terms of energy (combined 
with number, magnitudes, time and space) all observed and 
observable experiences are to be described. * O.) 

ELEMI, an oleo-rcsin (Manilla elemi) obtained in the Philippine 
Islands, probably from Canaritm commune (nat. ord, Burser- 
aceae), which when fresh and of good quality i.s a pale yellow 
granular substance, of honeydike consistency, but which gradu- 
ally hardens with age. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, and has 
a spicy taste with a smell like fennel. In the 17th and i8th 
centuries the term elemi usually denoted an oleo-resin (.American 
or Brazilian elemi) obtained from trees of the genus Idea in 
Brazil, and still earlier it meant oriental or African elemi, derived 
from Boswcllia Frereana^ wliich flourishes in the neighbourhood 
of ('ape Gardafui. The word, like the older term animi, appears 
to have been derived from enhaemon (Gr. ci/ai/iov), the name of 
a styptic medicine said by Pliny to contain tears exuded by the 
olive tree of .Arabia. 

ELEPHANT, the designation of the two existing representatives 
of the Prohosadca^ a sub-order of ungulate mammals, and also 
C‘:tended to include their more immediate extinct relatives. 
As the distinctive characteristics of the sub-order, and also of the 
single existing genus Elephas, are given in the article Pkobos- 
ciDEA. it will suffice to point out how the two existing species 
are distinguished from one another. 

The more specialized of the two .species is the Indian or Asiatic 
elephant, Elephas maximus, specially characterized by the ex- 
treme complexity of the structure of its mohr teeth, which are 
composed of a great number of tall and thin plates of enamel 
and dentine, with the intervals filled by cement (see Proboscidka, 
fig. i). The average number of plates of the six successive 
molar teeth may be expressed by the “ ridge-formula *^ 4, 12, 

12, 16, 24, The plates are compres.sed from before backwards, 
the anterior and posterior surfaces (as seen in the worn grinding 
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face of the tooth) Ijeing nearly parallel. Ears of moderate size. 
Upper margiti of the end of the proboscis developed into a distinct 
finger-like process, much longer than the lower margins, and the 
whole trunk uniformly tapering and smooth. Five nails on the 
fore-feet, and four (occasionally five) on the hind-feet. 

The Asiatic elephant inhabits the forest-lands of India, Burma, 
the Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, t'evlon and Sumatra. 
Elephants from the last-named islands present some variations 
from those of the mainland, and have been sc|Kirated under the 
names of E, zrytonieus and E. suniairanusy but tliey are not 
more than local races, and the Ceylon animal, which is generally 
tiiskless, may be the typical E. maximus ^ in which ca.se the Indian 
race will Ix' E, maximus indiens. The appearance of the Asiatic 
elephant is familiar to all. In the wild state it is gregarious, 
ass(K'iating in herds of ten, twenty or more individuals, and, 
though it may under certain circumstances become dangerous, 
it is goncrall)' inoffensive and even timid, fond of shaile ami 
solitude and thi‘ neighbourhood of water. The. height of the 
male at the shoulder when full grown is usually from 8 to 10 ft., 
occasionally as much as 1 1, and possibly even more. The female 
is somewhat smalhT. 

The follow'ing epitome of the habits of the Asiatic elephants is 
extracted from Great and Small Game of India and Tibet , by 
R. Lydekker : — 

“ The structure of ll»c teeth i.s sufficient to indicate that the 
food consists chiefly of grass, leaves, succulent shoots and fruits ; 
and this has l)een found 
by observation to be 
actually the case. In 
this respect: the Asiali(' 
species differs very 
widely from its African 
relative, whose nutri- 
ment is largely com- 
posed of boughs and 
roots. Another differ- 
ence! between the two 
animals i.s to be found 
in the great intolerance 
of the direct rays of 
the sun displayed by 
the Asiatic species, 
which never voluntarily 
exjxjses itself to their Asiatic Elephaut (likphaa maximua). 
influence. Uonsequently, during th(! hot season in Upper 
India, and at all limes except during the rains in the more 
.southern districts, elephants keep much to th(! denser parts 
of the forests. In .South(?rn India they delight in hill-fore.st, 
where the unckrrgrowth i.s largely formed of baml)Oo, the 
t<-nder shoots of which form u favourite delicacy ; but during 
the rains they venture out to feed on the open gra.ss tracts. 
WhUt is ever)'where cs.sential to thttir well-being ; and no animals 
delight more thoroughly in a bath. Nor arc they afraid to 
venture out of their de[)th, being excellent swimmers, and able, 
by means of their trunks, to breathe without difficulty when the 
entire body is submerged. Tlie herds, which are led by females, 
appear in general to be family parties ; and although commonly 
restricted to from thirty to fifty, may occasionally include as 
many as one hiindnfd head. The old bulls arc very generally 
solitary for a considerable portion of the year, but return to the 
herd.s during the pairing .season. Some ‘ rogue * elephants— 
fs^unda of the natives- -remain, however, permanently separated 
from the rest of their kind. All such solitary hulls, as their 
colloquial name indicates, are of a spiteful dispo.sition ; and it 
appears that with the majority the inducement to live apart i.s 
due to their partiality for cultivated crops, int(j which the more 
timid females are afraid to venture. ‘Must* elephants arc 
malc.s in a condition of — probably sexual — excitement, when an 
abundant discharge of dark oily matter exudc.s from two pores 
in the forehead. Tn addition to various scjunds produced at 
other times, an elephant when about to charge gives vent to a 
shrill loud ‘ trumpet * ; and on such occasions rushes on its 
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adversary with its trunk safely rolled up out of danger, endeavour- 
ing either to pin him to the ground with its tusks (if a male tusker) 
or to trample him to death beneath its ponderous knees or feet.” 

Exact information in regard to the period of gestation of the 
female is still lacking, the length of the period being given from 
eighteen to twenty-two months by different authorities. The 
native idea, which may be true, is that the shorter period occurs in 
the case of female and the longer in that of male calves. In India 
elephants seldom breed in captivity, though they do so more 
frequently in Burma and Siam ; the domesticated stock is there- 
fore replenished by fresh captures. Occasionally two calves are 
produced at a birth, although the normal number is one. Calves 
suckle with their mouths and not with their trunks. Unlike the 
African species, the Indian elephant charges with its trunk 
curled up, and consequently in silence. 

As regards their present distribution in India, elephants are 
found along the foot of the Himalaya as far west as the valley 
of Dehra Dun, where the winter temperature falls to a com- 
paratively low point. A favourite haunt used to be the swamp 
of Azufghur, lying among the sal-forests to the northward of 
Meerut. In the great tract of forest between the Ganges and 
Kistna rivers they occur locally as far west as Bilaspur and 
Mandla ; they are met with in the Western Ghats as far north as 
between latitude 17° and 18”, and arc likewise found in the hill- 



Fig. 2. — Immature Alricaii Elephant (Elcphas africanm). 


forests of Mysore, as well as still farther south. In this part of the 
peninsula they ascend the bills to a considerable height, as they 
do in the Newara Eliya district of Ceylon, where they have been 
encountered at an elevation of over 7000 ft. There is evidence 
that about three centuries ago elephants wandered in the forests 
of Malwa and Nimar, while they survived to a later date in the 
Chanda district of the Central Provinces. At the comparatively 
remote epoch when the Deccan was a forest tract, they were 
robably also met with there, but the swamps of the Bengal 
undarbans appear unsuited to their habits. 

Of tusks, the three longest specimens on record respectively 
measure 8 ft. 9 in., 8 ft. 2 in. and 8 ft. ; their respective weights 
being 81, 80 and 90 lb. These are, however, by no means the 
heaviest — one, whose length i$ 7 ft. 3I in., weighing 103 lb ; 
while a second, of which the length is 7 ft. 3! in., scaled 97J lb. 
Of the largest pair in the possession of the British Museum, which 
belonged to an elephant killed in 1866 by Colonel G. M. Payne 
in Madras, one tusk measures 6 ft. 8 in. in length, and weighs 
77 J lb, the other being somewhat smaller. It should be added 
that some of these large tusks came from Ceylon ; such tuskers 
being believed to be descended from mainland animals imported 
into the island. “ White ” elephants are partial or complete 
albinos, and are far from uncommon in Burma and Siam. Young 
.Indian elephants are hairy, thus showing affinity with the 
mammoth. 

The African elephant is a very different animal from its 
Asiatic cousin, both as regards structure and habits ; and were it 


not for the existence of intermediate extinct species, might well 
be regarded as the representative of a distinct genus. Among 
its characteristics the following points are noticeable. The 
molar teeth are of coarse construction, with fewer and larger 
plates and thicker enamel ; the ridge-formula being 3, 6, 7, 7, 8, 
10 ; while the plates are not flattened, but thicker in the middle 
than at the edges, so that their worn grinding-surfaces are lozenge- 
shaped. Ears very large. The upper and lower margins of the 
end of the trunk form two nearly equal prehensile lips. Only 
three toes on the hind-foot. A very important distinction is 
to be found in the conformation of the trunk, which, as shown 
in fig. 2, looks as though composed of a number of segments, 
gradually decreasing in size from base to tip like the joints of a 
telescope, instead of tapering gradually and evenly from one 
extremity to the other. The females have relatively large tusks, 
which are essential in obtaining their food. Except where 
exterminated by human agency (and this has been accomplished 
to a deplorable extent), the African elephant is a native of the 
wooded districts of the whole of Africa south of the Sahara. It 
is hunted chiefly for the sake of the ivory of its immense tusks, 
of which it yields the principal source of supply to the European 
market, and the desire to obtain which is rapidly leading to the 
extermination of the species. In size the male African elephant 
often surpasses the Asiatic species, reaching nearly 12 ft. in 
some cases. The circumference of the fore-foot is half the height 
at the shoulder, a circumstance which enables sportsmen to 
estimate approximately the size of their (piarry. A tusk in the 
British Museum measures 10 ft. 2 in. in length, with a basal 
girth of 24 in, and a weight of 226 J Th ; lint a still longer, although 
lighter, tusk was brought to London in 1905. 

Several local races of African elephant have been described, 
mainly distinguished from one another by the form and size of 
the ears, shape of the head, &c. The most interesting of these 
is the pigmy Congo race, E, africanus pumilio, named on tlie 
evidence of an immature specimen in the possession of C. Hagen- 
beck, the well-known animal-dealer of Hamburg, in 1905. 
According to Hagenbeck's estimate, this elephant, which came 
from the French Congo, was alH)ut six years old at the time it 
came under scientific notice. Moreover, in the opinion of the 
same observer, it is in no wise an abnormally dwarfed or ill- 
grown representative of the normal type of African elephant, 
but a well -developed adolescent animal. In height it stood 
about the same as a young individual of the ordinary African 
elephant wlien about a year and a half old, the vertical measure- 
ment at the shoulder being only 4 ft., or merely a foot higher 
than a new-bom Indian elephant. Hagenbeck’s estimate of its 
age was based on the presence of well-developed tusks, and the 
relative proportion of the fore and hind limbs, which are stated 
to show considerable differences in the case of the African 
elephant according to age. Nothing was stated as to the prob- 
ability of an increase in the stature of the French Congo animal 
as it grows older ; but even if we allow' another foot, its height 
would be considerably less than half that of a large Central 
African bull of the ordinary elephant. 

By Dr Paul Matschie several races of the African elephant 
have been described, mainly, as already mentioned, on certain 
differences in the shape of the car. From the tw'o West African 
races (E, a, cyclotis and E. a. oxyoHs) the dwarf Congo elephant 
is stated to be distinguished by the shape of its ear ; comparison 
in at least one instance liaving been made wdih an immature 
animal. The relatively small size of the ear is one of the most 
distinctive characteristics of the dwarf race. Further, the skin 
is stated to be much less rough, with fewer cracks, while a more 
important difference occurs in the trunk, which lacks the trans- 
verse ridges so distincti\'e of the ordinary African elephant, and 
thereby approximates to the Asiatic species. 

If the differences in stature and form arc constant, there can 
be no question as to the right of the dwarf Congo elephant to 
rank as a w’ell-marked local race ; the only point for consideration 
being whether it should not be called a species. The great 
interest in connexion with a dwarf West African race of elephant 
is in relation to the fossil pigmy elephants of the limestone 
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fissures and caves of Malta and Cyprus. Although some of these 
elephants are believed not to have been larger than donkeys, 
the height of others may be estimated at from 4 to 5 ft., or prac- 
tically the same as that of the dwarf (,'ongo race. Hv their 
describers, the dwarf European elephants were regarded as 
distinct species, under the names of Elcphas meliiensis, K, 
mnaidriensis and /i. Cypriotes ; but since their molar teeth are 
essentially miniatures of tliose of the African elephant, it has been 
suggested by later observers that these animals arc nothing more 
than dwarf races of the latter. This view may receive some sup- 
port from the occurrence of a dwarf form of the African elephant 
in the Congo ; and if we regard the latter as a subspecies of 
Elephas africaims, it seems highly probable that a similar 
position will have to lie assigned to the pigmy European fossil 
elephants. If, on the other hand, the dwarf (’ongo elephant be 
regarded as a species, then the Maltese and Cyprian elephants 
may ha\‘e U> lie classed as races of Elvphas piimilio ; or, rather, 
E, piimilio will have to rank as a race of the Maltese species. 
In this connexion it is of interest to note that, both in the 
Mediterranean islands and in W'est Africa, dwarf elephants of 
the African type are accompanied by pigmy sjiecies of hippo- 
potamus, although we ha\e not yet evidence to show that in 
Africa the two animals occupy actually the same area. Still, the 
close relationship of the existing Liberian pigmy hippopotamus 
to the fossil Mediterranean species is significant, in relation to 
the foregoing observations on the elephant. 

It may be added that fossil remains of the African elephant 
have been obtained from Spain, Sicily, Algeria and Egypt, in 
strata of the Pleistocene age. Some of the main differences in 
the habits of the African as distinc't from those of the Asiatic 
elephant have been mentioned under the heading of the latter 
species. The most important of these are the greater tolerance 
by the African animal of sunlight, and the hard nature of its 
food, which consists chiefly of boughs and roots. The latter are 
dug up with the tusks ; the left one being generally employed 
in this service, and thus becoming much more worn than its 
fellow. (H. 1.*) 

EL^HANTA ISLE (called by the nativ'es Gharapuri), a 
small island between Bombay and the mainland <.)f India, situated 
al)out 6 m. from Bombay. It is nearly 5 m. in circumference, 
and the few inhabitants it contains arc employed in the cultiva- 
tion of rice, and in rearing sheep and poultry for the Bomba)* 
market. The island, till within recent times, was almost entirely 
o\’ergrown with wood ; it contains several springs of good water. 
There arc also important quarries of building .stone. But it 
owes its chief celebrity to the mythological excavations ancl 
sculptures of Hindu .superstition which it contains. Oppo.site to 
the landing-place was a colossal statue of an elephant, cracked 
and mutilated, from which tlie island received from the Ptirtu- 
guese the name it still bears. The statue was removed in 1864, 
and may now be seen in the Victoria Gardens, Bombay. At a 
short distance from this spot is a cave, the entrance to wliich 
is nearly 60 ft. wide and 18 high, supjxjrtcd by pillars cut out 
of the rock ; the sides are sculptured into numerous compart- 
ments, containing representations of the Hindu deities, but 
many of the figures have been defaced by the zeal of the 
Mahommedans and Portuguese. In the centre of the excavations 
is a remarkable Trimurti or bust, formerly thought to represent 
the Hindu Triad, namely, Brahma the Creator, Vi.shnu the 
Preserver, and Siva or Mahadeva the Destroyer, but now* held to 
be a triform representation of Si\'a alone. The heads are from 
4 to 5 ft. in length, and are well cut, and the faces, with the 
exception of the under lip, are handsome. The head-dresses arc 
curiously ornamented ; and one of the figures holds in its hand 
a cobra, w'hilc on the cap are, amongst other symbols, a human 
skull and an infant. On each side of the Trimurti is a pilaster, 
the front of whicli is filled up by a human figure leaning on a 
dwarf, both much defaced. There is a large compartment to 
the right, hollowed a little, and covered with a great variety of 
figures, the largest of which is 16 ft. high, representing the double 
figure of Siva and Parvati, named Viraj, half male and half 
female. On the right is Brahma, four-faced, on a lotus— one 
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of the very few* representations of this god which now exist in 
India ; and on the left is \*ishnu. On the other side of the 
Trimurti is another eompartnienl with various figures of Siva and 
Parvati, the most remarkable of which is Siva in his vindictive 
character, eight-handed, with a collet of skulls round his neck. 
On the right of tlie entraneo to tlie cave is a s(|iiaro apartment, 
supporteil by eight colossal figures, containing a gigantic symbol 
of Mahadeva or .Siva cut out of the roek. In a ravine connected 
w ith the great cave are two other caves, also containing sculptures, 
which, laiwever, ha\o been much defaced owing to the action 
of damp and the falling of the nu ks ; and in another hill is a 
fourth cave. This inttTi'sting retreat of Hindu religious art is 
said to have been dedicated to Siva, but it contains numerous 
representations of other Hindu deities. Jt has, however, for 
long l)een a place not so much of worship as of an:hacological 
and artistic interest alike to tlie ICuiopean and Hindu tra\-eller. 
It forms a wonderful monument of anti(|uity, and must have been 
a W'ork of incredible labour. .Xri'liaeological milliorities are of 
opinion that the cave must have lieen excavated aliout th(‘ 10th 
century of the Christian era, if not earlier. 'Hie island is much 
frequented l)y the Pritish ri‘sidents of Pomliay ; ami during 
his lour in India in 1S75 King lulward then prime of Wales, 
was entertained there at a l»an(|uet. 

ELEPHANTIASIS {Hivhadots \ lioncnemia), is a disease 
dependent on chronic lymphatii' obstruction, ami characterized 
by hypertrophy of the skin and subeutaneoiis tissue. Two 
distinct forms are known, (1) elephantiasis arabum, due to the 
development of living parasites, filaria sanguinis honiinis (or 
filaria Hancrofti), and (2) the non-filarial form due to lymphatic 
obstruction from any other cause wliatsoever, as erysipi'las, the 
deposit of tuberculous or camerous material in the lymjiliatic 
glands, phlegmasia dolens (white leg), long-continued eczema, 
cVc. The enlargement is limit(‘(l to a particular part of tin* body, 
generally one, or in ran? cases both of the low^er limbs, oi'casion- 
ally the scrotum, one of the labiae or tin* mammary gland ; far 
more rarely the face. An attack is usually ushered in by febrile 
disturbance (elcphantoid fever), the part attacked becoming 
rapidly .swollen, and the skin tense and red as in erysipelas. 
The subcutaneous tissues bec^orne firm, infiltrated and hard, 
pitting only on consideralile pressure. The skin becomes 
roughened with a network of dilated lym|)I)ati(:s, and vesicles 
and bullae may form, discharging a chyle-like fluid when liroken 
(lyniphorrhoea). In a later stage still the skin may he coarse 
and wartdike, anrl then; is a great temieney for varicose ulcers to 
form. At the end of a varialde time enlargement ceases to take 
place, and the disease enters a quiescent static : but rccru- 
dese(?nces o(‘ciir at irnrgiilar intervals, always ushered in by 
elephanloid fever. At tin* end of some years the attacks of 
fever cease, and the alTec-ied part remains permanently swollen. 
The only difhTcnce in llut history of the two hirms of the disease 
lies in the fact that the non-filarial form progresses steadily, 
until either the underlying condition is cured, or in the case of 
cancer, &:c.. brings about a fatal issue. Tlie elephantiasis due to 
filaria is spread liy tlu: agmey of niosqiiito<-s, in whose bodies 
the intermediate .stage is passed. 'J’Ik! ejead mosrjuito falls upon 
the w'ater, which thus becomes infected, and hence the ova 
reach the human stomach. 'I’he young worm develops, bores 
through the gastric mucous membrane and finally becomes 
lodged in the lymphatics, usually of one or other of the extremities, 
A large number of embryonic filariae are produced. Some remain 
in the lymphatic .spaces and cause lymphatic obstruction, while 
others enter the blood stream by night (filaria noctiirna), or by 
day f filaria diurna^. it is supposed that a inosrjuito, biting 
an infected person, itself becomes infected w'illi the blood it 
al)5tracts, and that .so a new generation is d(?veloped. 

Treatment for this condition is unsalisfactc^ry. Occasionally 
the dilated lymph trunks can be found, and an operation per- 
formed to implant them in .some vein (lymjdiangcioplasty). And 
in some few other cases artificial lymj>hatics have Iwen made 
by introducing sterilized silk thread in the subcutaneous tissues 
of the affected part, and prolonging it into the normal tissues. 
This operation has been most successful when performed on 
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elcphantoid arms dependent on a late stage of cancerous breast, half of the 17th century, when it became a centre for the trade 
Elevation of the limb and elastic pressure should always be tried, with south Russia. ^ 

but often amputation has to be resorted to in the end. The ELEUSIS, an ancient Greek city in Attica about 14 m. N.W. 
disease is totally different from the so-called elephantiasis of Athens, occupying the eastern part of a rocky ridge dose to 
graecorum or true leprosy, for which sec Leprosy. the shore opposite the island of Salamis. Its fame is due chiefly 

ELEPHANT*S*FOOT, the popular name for the plant Testudi- to its Mysteries, for which see Mystery. Tradition carries 
naria elephaniipes, a native of the Cape of (iood Hope. It takes back the origin of Elcusis to the highest antiquity. In the earlier 
its name from the large tuberous stem, which grows very slowly period of its history it seems to have been an independent rival 
but often reaches a considerable size, more than 3 yds. of Athens, and it was afterwards reckoned one of the twelve 
in circumference with a height of nearly 3 ft. above ground. Old Attic cities. A considerable portion of its small territory 
It is rich in starch, whence the name Hottentot bread, and is was occupied by the plains of Thria, noticeable for their fertility, 
covered on the outside with tliick, hard, corky plates. It develops though the hopes of ibe husbandmen were not unfrequently 
slender, leafy, climbing shoots which die down each season. It disappointed bv the blight of the soutli wind. To the west was 
is a member of the monocotyledonous order Dioscorcaceae, the IlcStov 'Popiov or Rharian Plain, where Dcmctcr is said to 



climbing plants with slender herbaceous or shrubby slioots, have sown the first seeds of com ; and on its confines was the 
to which belong the yam and the British blade bryony, Tamus field called Orgas, planted with trees consecrated to DemctcT 
communis, and Persephone. The sacred buildings were destroyed by Alaric 

ELETS, a town of Russia, in the government of Orel, 122 m. In a.d. 396, and it is not certain whether they were restored 
by rail E.S.K. of Orel, on the railway which connects Riga with before the extinction of all pagan rites by Theodosius. The 
Tsaritsyn on the lower Volga. Pop. (1883) 36,680 ; (1900) present village on the site is of Alljaniari origin ; it is called 
38,239. Owing to its advantageous position Elcts has grown Lefsina or Lepsina, oificially *EA,cvcris. 

rapidly. Its merchants buy large quantities of grain, and The Site , — Systematic excavations, begun in 1882 by D. 
numerous flour-mills, many of them driven by steam, prepare Philios for the Cireek Archaeological Society, have laid bare the 
flour, which is forwarded to Moscow and Riga. The trade in w’hole of the sacred precinct. It is now possible to trace its 
cattle is very imporUint. Elets has the first grain elevator boundaries as extended at various periods, and also many suc- 
erected in Russia (1887), a railway school, and important cessive stages in the history of the Telestcrion, or Hall of initia- 
tanneries, foundries for cast iron and copper, tallowy-melting lion. These complete excavations have showm the earlier and 
works, limekilns and brickworks. The cathedral and two partial excavations to have been in some respects deceptive, 
monasteries contain venerated historic relics. In front of the main entrance of the precinct is a large paved 

Elets is first mentioned in 1x47, when it was a fort of Ryazan, area, with the foundations of a temple in it, usually identified as 
The Turkish Polovtsi or Kumans attacked it in the 12th century, that of Artemis Propylaea ; in their present form both area and 
and the Mongols destroyed it during their first invasion (1239) temple date from Roman times ; and on each side of the Great 
and again in 1305. The Tatars plundered it in 1415 and 1450 ; Propylaea are the foundations of a Roman triumphal arch, 
and it seems to have been completely abandoned in the latter Just below the steps of the Propylaea, on the left as one 
half of the 15th century. Its development dates from the second enters, there has been discovered, at a lower level than the 
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Roman pavement, the curb sum^unciing an early well. This is 
almost certainly the mentioned by i^uisanias. 

The Great Prop\ laea is a structure of Roman imperial elate, 
in close imitation of the Propylaea on the Athenian Acropolis. 
It is, however, set in a wall of 6th-century work, though repaired 
in later times. This wall encloses a sort of outer court, of irregular 
triangular .shape. The Small Propylaea is not set exactly 
opposite to the Great Propylaea, but at an angle to it ; an 
inscription on the architrave rccord.s that it was built by Appiiis 
Claudiu.s Pulchcr, tlie contemporary of ('icero. It is also st‘t in 
a later wall that occupies approximately the same position as 
two earlier ones, which date from llie bth and 5th centuries 
respectively, and must have indicated the boundary of the inner 
precinct. From the Small Propylaea a paved road t)f Roman 
date leads to one of the doors of the Tclcsterion. Alun e t’nc 
Small Propyla(‘a, partly set beneath the overhanging rock, 
is the precinct of Pluto ; it has a curious natural cleft approached 
by rock-cut steps. Several in.scriptions and other antiquitiis 
were found here, including the famous head, now in Athens, 
usually called Eulx)uleus, though the evidence for its idenliticu' 
tion is far from satisfactory. A little farther on is a rock-cait 
platform, wnth a well, approached by a broad flight of steps, 
whicii prolmbly ser\'cd for spectators of the sacr(*d ])r(H'essi<»n. 
Beyond this, close to the .side of the Telesterion, an' tlu‘ founda- 
tions of a temple on higher ground ; it has been conjec tured that 
this was the temple of jbemeter, but there is no evidence that such 
a building existed in liistoric times, apart from the 'IVIcstcrion. 

The Tclcsterion, or Hall of Initiation, was a large' coxered 
building, about 170 ft. square. It was surrounded on all sides by 
steps, which must have served as seats for tlic mystnr, while the 
sacred dramas and processions took ])la(’(* on the floor of the hall : 
these seats were partly built uj), partly cut in the solid ro(‘k ; in 
later times they appear to have bet'u cased with marble. 'J'hcre 
were two doors on each .side of the luill, except the; north-west, 
where it is (‘ut out of the solid rock, atul a rock teirace at a higiter 
level adjoins it ; this terrace may have Ix’on the stiiliou of thoscj 
who were not yet admitted to the full initiation. I'hi' r(»of of the 
hall was carried by rows of coluiiins, which were inure tlian once 
r cm? wed. 

The architectural histoiy* of the hall has been trat'ed l)y 
Professor W. Ddrpfeld with the help of the various foundations 
that have l:>een brought to light. The earliest building on the site 
is a small n'dangiilar stnicture, with walls of polygonal masonry, 
built of the rock (juarried on tlie spot. This was .sueceed(?d by a 
square hall, almost of the same plan as the later T(desterion, but 
about a quarter of the size ; its eastern corner coin<udes with that 
of the later building, and it appears to have had a portico in front 
like that whi(’h, in the later hall, was a later addition. Its roof 
was carried by columns, of which tlu? bases can still be sei-n. 
This building has with great probability l)eeri assigned to the tinic? 
of Peisistratus ; it was destroy(?d i)y the l^Tsians. Between tins 
event and the erection of the pn.'sent hall, which must be .sub- 
stantially the one designed by Ictinus in the time oi Pericles, 
there must have been a restoration, of which we may see the 
remains in a set of round sinkings to carry columns, which occur 
only in the north-east part of the hall ; a set of bases arrariged 
on a different system occur in the south-west part, and it is 
difficult to see how these two systems could be reconciled unless 
there were some sort of partition between the two parts of llic hall. 
Both sets were removed to make way for the later columns, of 
which the bases and some of the drums still remain. I’hese later 
column.s are shown, by inscriptions and oilier fragments built into 
their Imscs, to belong to later Roman times. At the eastern and 
southern comers of the hall of Ictinus arc projecting masiies 
of masonry, which may be the foundation for a portico that was 
to be added ; but perhaps they were only buttresses, intended 
to resist the thrust of the roof of this huge structure, which 
rested at its northern and western corners against the solid rock 
of the hill. On the south-east side the hall is faced with a portico, 
extending its whole width ; the marble pavement of this portico 
is a most conspicuous feature of Kleusis at the present day. 
The portico was added to the hall by the architect Philo, under 


Demetrius of Phalerum, about the end of the 4th century n.c. 
It was never completed, for the fluting of its columns still remains 
unfinished. 

The Tcle.stcrion took up the greater part of the sacred precinct, 
which seems merely to have sen ed to keep the ])rofanc away from 
the temple. The massive walls and towers of tlu* time of I Vricles, 
which re.scinble those of a fortress, are (juite close in on tlje soutli 
and cast ; later, probably in tlu^ 4th cent ury it.c., the precinct was 
extended farther to llu* south, and ut its end was erected a 
building of considerable c.vtcnt, including a curious apsidal 
chamber, for which a similar but larger curved structure was 
substituted in Roman limes. 'I’liis was probably the Bouleu- 
terion. 'flu' precinct was full of altars, dedications and iti- 
scriptions ; and many fragments of .sculpture, pottery and other 
antUjiiities, from tlie earliest to the latt'st days of Greece, have 
been discovered. 1 1 is to be luded that the subterranean jiassagt's 
which some earlier explorers imagined to be connecU'd with the 
celebraliim of the mystcrie.s, have proved to be nothing but 
cisterns <»r watercour.ses. 

The excavations of Eleusis, and the antiquities foutul in them, 
have been published from time to time in the \\p\(uo\oyLKy 

and in the of the (ireek Archaeological St)ciety, cs|uH ialIy 

for 18S7 and 181)5, See al.so 1 >. Philios, ^Iritsis, x's mvsti'irs', 
St s ruines, ct son 'must^e. Inscriptions have also l>een piildislicij 
in the Jttdlctin lir cotrcspondancQ fwlUmque. ( 1 C. tiic) 

ELEUTHERIUS, pope from about 175 to iSi). Allusions to 
liim are found in the letters of the martyrs of J.yons, cltecl by 
Kusebius, and in other documents of the time. 'I'lie l.ihvr 
Pontifiralis\ at the bciginning of the (dh (’('ntiiry, says that he had 
relations with a British king, Lucius, who was desirous of being 
converted to (’hristianity. 'I’his tradition- Koman, not, Itritisli 
— is an enigma to critics, and, a|)parently, lias no liisttnical 
foundation. (L. I) *) 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS (Gr. ’KA.€efA'/»a ttoAk', “free city”), an 
ancient city of Palc.stine, 25 m. from Jerusalem on the road to 
Gaza, identified by 1 C. Uobinson with the modern licit jibrin. 
'riiis idenlification is confirnicd hy Roman milestones in the 
neighbourhood. It represents the Biblical Maresliah, the ruins 
of which exist at 1 V *11 Sandahannah close by. As Belogabra it 
is mentioned by JHolemy ; the name Kleuthcropolis dales from 
the .Syrian visit of Septimius Severus (a.p. 202). I'aisebius in 
his OfwmaslKon uses it us a central point from which tlu* distances 
of other towns arc measured. It was destroyed in 70^, rebuilt 
l>y the crusaders in 1134 (their fortress and cluipel remain, nuieli 
ruinc'd). Jt was finally captured hy Biliurs, 1244. belt (i(>riii 
is in the centre of a district of great arehaeologieal interest. 
Beside.s the crusader and other remains in the village itself, the 
.surrounding country f)osse.sses many tdls (mounds) (covering the 
.sites of am ii‘nt cities. The famous cav(;s of Beil Jibrin honey- 
comb the hills all round. These are immense arlilieial excava- 
tions of unknown date. Roman milestones and ucjiiediiets also 
are found, and dose by the now famous tomb of Af)ollophan(;s, 
with wall-painting.s of animaLs and other ornamentation, was 
di.scovered in i «)03 ; a description of it will be found in 'fliierscli 
and Peters, The Marissa 7 \mhs, jiubli.slied by llwt Biilestine 
Exploration Fund. (P. A. S. .\I.) 

ELEVATORS, Lirr.s or Hoists, imu bines for raising or 
lowering loads, whether of people or material, from one b.-vel 
to another. 'I'hey are operated by steam, hydraulic or eleelrio 
p(nvcr, or, when small and light, by haial. 'fheir conslructuai 
varies with the magnitude c>f the work to be yierformed and the 
character of the motive power. In j)rivate houses, where only 
.small weiglits, as coal, food, &c., have to be transferred from 
one floor to another, they usually consist simply of a small 
counter-balanced platform suspended from the roof or an upper 
floor by a tackle, tlie running part of which hangs from top to 
bottom and can be njaclaid and operated at any level, In 
buildings where great weights and numbers of people have to 
be lifted, or a high speed of elevation is demanded, some form 
of motor is necessary. This is usually, directly or indirectly, a 
steam-engine or occasionally a gas-engine ; sometimes a water- 
pressure engine is adopted, and it is l^ecoming more and more 
common to employ an electric motor deriving its energy from 
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the general distribution of the city. Largc^ establishments, 
hotels or business houses, commonly have their own source of 
energy, an electric or other power “ plant,’* on the premises. 

Tlie hydraulic elevator is the simj)lest in construction of 
elevators proper, sometimes consisting merely of a long pipe set 
deeply in the ground under the cage and containing 
a correspondingly long plungcT, which rises and falls 
e/evMion, as required and carries the elevator-cage on its upper 
end (fig. i). The “ stroke ” is thus necessarily equal 
to the height traversed by the c^e, with some surplus to keej) 
the plunger steady within its guiding-pipe. The pipe or pump 



Fig, 1. — -The Plunger, or Direct Lift Hydraulic Engine. 

chaml>er has a length exceeding the maximum rise and fall 
of the plunger, and must be strong enough to sustain safely the 
heavy hydraulic pressures needed to raise plunger and cage with 
load. The power is usually supplied by a steam pump (occasion- 
ally by a hydraulic motor), which forces water into the chamber 
of the great pipe as the elevator rises, a waste-cock drawing off 
the liquid in the process of lowering the cage. A single handle 
within the cage generally serves to apply the pressure when 
raising, and to reduce it when lowering the load. The most 
common form of hydraulic elevator, for important work and 
under usual conditions of operation, as in cities, consists of a 
suspended cage, carried by a tackle, the running part of which 
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Fig, 2. — ^The Otis Standard Hydraulic Passenger Lift, with Pilot 
Valve and Lcvcr-opcrating Device, 
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is connected with a set of pulleys at each end of a frame (fig. 2^. 
The rope is made fast at one end, and its intermediate part is 
carried round first one pulley at the farther end of the frame 
and then round another at the nearer end, and so on as often 
as is found advisable in the particular case. The two pulley 
shafts carrying these two sets of pulleys are made to tra\*erse 
the frame in such a way as, by their separation, to haul in on 
the running part, or, by theiV approximation, to permit the 
weight of the cage to haul out the rope. Uy this alternate 
hauling and rendering ” of the rope the cage is raised and 
lowered. The use of a number of parallel and independent sets 
of pulleys and tackles assures safety in case of the breakage of 
any one, each lacing strong enough alone to hold the load. The 
movement of the pair of pulley shafts is effected by a water- 
pressure engine, actuating the plunger of a pump which is similar 
to that used in the preceding apparatus, but being relatively of 
short stroke and large diameter, is more satisfactory in design 
and construction as well as in operation. Electricity may be 
ay)plied to elevators of this type by attaching the travelling 
sheaves to a nut in which works a screwed shah driven by an 
electric motor. In other electric lifts the cables which support 
the cage are wound on a drum which is turned by a motor, the 
drum being connected to the motor-shaft either by a series of 
pinions or by a worm-gear. The drum may also be W’orked by a 
steam or gas engine. Where the traffic is not very heavy, a form 
of elevator that requires no attendant is convenient. In this 
any one wishing to use the lift has merely to press a button 
placed by the side of the lift-gate on the floor on which he happens 
to be standing, when the car will come to him ; and having 
entered it he can cause it to travel to any floor he desires by 
pre.ssing anotlier button inside the car. The motive power in 
such cases may be either electric or hydraulic, but the control 
of the switches or valves that govern the action of the apparatus 
is electric. ! 

The history of the elevator is chronologically extensive, but 
only since 1850 has rapid or important progress been effected. 
In that year George H. Fox & Co. built an elevator operated 
by the motion of a vertical screw, the nut on which carried the 
cage. This device was used in a number of instances, especially 
in hotels in the large cities, during the succeeding twenty years, 
and was then generally supplanted by the hydraulic lift of the 
kind already described as the plunger-lift. With the increased 
demand for power, speed, safety, convenience of manipulation, 
and comfort in operation, the inventive ability of the engineer 
developed the various systems more and more perfectly, and 
experience gradually showed to what service each type was best 
adapted and the best construction of each for its peculiar work. 
Whatever the class, the following are the essentials of design, 
construction and operation : the elevator must be 
BMotiMiM comfortable, speedy and convenient, must not 
be too expensive in cither first cost or maintenance, 
and must be absolutely trustworthy. It must not be 
liable to fracture of any element of the hoisting gear that will 
peimit either the fall of the cage or its projection by an over- 
weighted balance upwards against the top of its shaft It must 
be possible to stop it, whether in regular working or in emergency, 
or when accident occurs, with sufficient promptne.ss, yet without 
endangering life or property, or even very .seriously inconvenien- 
cing the passengers. Acceleration and retardation in starting 
and stopping must be smooth and easy, the stop must be capable 
of being made precisely where and when intended, and no danger 
must be incurred by the passengers from contact with running 
parts of the mechanism or with the walls and doors of the 
elevator shaft. 

These requirements have been fully met in the later forms 
of elevator commonly employed for passenger service. Usual 
sizes range from loads of 1000 to 5000 lb with speeds of from 
80 to 250 ft. a minute unloaded, and 75 to 200 ft. loaded, and 
a height of travel of from 50 to 200 ft. In some very tall build- 
ings, as the Singer and Metropolitan buildings in New York, 
elevators have b^n installed having a maximum speed of 600 ft. 
a minute, with a rise of over 500 ft. Where electric motors 


are employed, their speed ranges from 600 and 700 revolutions 
per minute in the larger to 1000 and 1200 in the smaller sizes, 
corresponding to from 20 down to 4 or 5 h.p. Two or more 
counter-weights arc employed, and from four to six suspension 
cables ensure as nearly as possible absolute safety. The electric 
elevators of the Central London railway are guaranteed to raise 
17,000 lb 65 ft. in some of its shafts, in 30 secs, from start to stop. 
Over 100,000 ft. of J-in. and 17,000 ft. of ,}-in. steel rope are re- 
quired for its 24 shafts, and each rope can carry from 16 to 22 
tons without breaking. The steel used in the cables, of which 
there are four to six for each car and counter- weight, has a 
tenacity of 85 to 90 tons per $i\. in. of section of wire. The 
maximum pull on each set of rope is assumed to lie not over 
0500 lb, the r(*mainder of the load being taken by the counter- 
balance. Oil “ dash-pots or buffers, into whic'h enter plungers 
attached to the bottom of the cage, prevent too sudden a stop 
in case of accident, and safety-clutches with friction adjustments 
of ample power and fully tested before use give ample insurance 
against a fall even if all the cables should yield at once — an almost 
inconceivable contingency. The efficiency, z.r. the ratio of work 
performed to power exiiended in the same time, was in these 
elevators found by test to be between 70 and 75 %. 

Saf(‘ty devices constitute perhaps the most important of the 
later improvements in elevator construction where passengers 
are carried. I'he simplest and, where practicable, 
most certain of them is the “ air-cushion,’^ a chamber 
into which the cage drops if detached or from any cause 
allowed to fall too rapidly to the bottom, compression of the air 
bringing it to rest without shock (fig. ^). This chamber must be 
perfectly air-light, except in so far as a 
purposely arranged clearance around the 
sides, diminishing downwards and in w(*ll- iST ^ 

established proportion, is adjusted to per- 
mit a “ dash-pot ” action and to prevent gMjMjPrr 
rebound. The air-cushion should be about | 

one-tenth the depth of the elevator shaft ; I 

in high buildings it may be a well 20 or I 

30 ft. deep. The Empire building, in New I 

York, is twenty storeys in height, the total I 

travel of the cage is 287 ft., and the air- ■ 

cushion is 50 ft, deej), extending from the ^ 1 

floor of the third storey to the bottom of 
the shaft. Sliding doors of great strength, , I 

and automatic in action, at the first and . RHHl 
second fi(K)rs, arc the only openings. I'he 
shaft is tapered for some distance below 
the third floor, and then carried straight HHHHI 
to the bottom. An inlet valve admits air HmHHI 
freely as the cage rises, and an adjusted .iJ ^ 

safety-valve provides against excess pres- H* 

sure. A ** car,” falling freely from the 
twentieth storey, was checked by this 
arrangement wilhout injury to a basket 
of eggs placed on its floor. Other safety 
devices consist of catches under the floor 
of the cage, so arranged that they arc ^ 1 

held out of eng^rement by the pull on 
the cables. But if the strain is suddenly 7 ^ 

relieved, as by breakage of a (.'able or 
accident to the engine or motor, they in- 
stantly fly into place and, engaging strong HH 

side-struts in the shaft, hold the car 
until it can be once more lifted by its JgjWBr 
cables. These operate well when the cables 
part at or near the car, but they are apt 
to fail if the break occurs on the opposite 

side of the copying sheaves at the top safety Air-Cushion, 
of the shaft, since the friction and inertia 
of the mass of the cables may in that case he sufficient to hold the 
pawls out of gear either entirely or until the headway is so great 
as to cause the smashing of all resistances when they do engage. 

Another principle employed in safety arrangements is the 
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action of inertia of parts properly formed and attached. Any 
dangerous acceleration of the cage causes the inertia of these 
parts to produce a retardation relative to the car which throws 
into action a brake or a catch, and thus controls the motion 
within safe limits or breaks the fall. The hydraulic brake has 
been used in this apparatus, as have mechanical and pneumatic 
apparatus. This control of the speed of fall is most commonly 
secured by the employment of a centrifugal or other governor 
or regulator. I’hc governor may he on the top of the cage and 
driven by a stationary rope fixed between the top and bottom of 
the shafts, or it may be placed at the top of the shaft and driven 
by a rope travelling with tlie car. Its action is usually to trip 
into service a set of spring grips or friction clutclies, which, 
as a rule, grasp the guides of the cage and by their immense 
pressure and great resultant friction bring the cage to rest within 
a safe limit of spe(;d, time and distance. A coc/Ticient of friction 
of about 15 % is assumed in their design, and this estimate is 
confirmed by their operation. Pressures of 10 tons or more are 
sometimes provided in these grips to ensure the friction required. 
There arc many different forms of safety device of these various 
classes, each maker having his own. The importance of absolute 
safety against a fall is so great that tlie best builders arc not 
satisfied with any one form or principle, but combme provisions 
against every known danger, and often duplicate such precau- 
tions against the most common accidents. 

The ‘‘ travelling .staircase,” which may be classed among the 
passenger elevators, usiuilly consists of a staircase so constnicted 
that while the passenger is ascending it the whole structure is 
also ascending at a predetermined rate, so that the progress made 
is the sum of the two rates of m(#tion. The system of treads and 
risers ” is carried on a long endless band of cliain sustained by 
guides holding it in its desired line, and rendering at either end 
over cylinders or sprockets. The junctions between the stairway 
and the upper or lower floors arc ingeniously arranged so as to 
avoid dangtir of injury to the passengers. 

Freight elevators have the same geneml forms as the passenger 
elevators, but are often vastly larger and more powerful, and 
are not as a rule fitted up for such hdghts of lift, or constructed 
with such elaborate provision for safety or with any special 
finish. Elevators raising grain, coal, earth and similar materials, 
such as can be taken up liy sloping into a bucket, or can be run 
into and out of the bucket by gravity, constitute a class by them- 
selves, and are described in the article Conveyors. 

The term ** grain elevator ” is often used to indude buildings 
as well as machinery, and it is not unusual in Europe to hear a 
flour-mill, with its system of motor machinery, mills, elevator and 
storage departments, spoken of as an ‘‘ American elevator ” 
(see Granaries). 

ELF ( 0 . Eng, aelf ) cf. Ger. AlPy nightmare), a diminutive 
supernatural being of Teutonic mythology, usually of a more or 
less mischievous and malignant character, causing diseases and 
evil dreams, st<faling children and substituting changelings, 
and thus somewhat different from the Romanic fairy, which 
usually has less sinister associations. The prehistoric arrow- 
heads and other flint implements were in England early known as 
** elf-bolts ” or “ elf-ar^o^\^,” and were looked on as the weapons 
of the dves, with which they injured cattle. So too a tangle in 
the hair was called an “ elf-lock,” as being caused by the mischief 
of the elves, 

ELGAR, SIR EDWARD (1857- ), English musical com- 

poser, son of W. II. Elgar, who was for many years organist in 
the Roman Catholic church of St George at Worcester, was born 
there on the 2nd of June 1857. His father’s connexion with 
music at Worcester, with the Glee Club and with the Three 
Choirs Festivals, supplied him witli varied opportunities for a 
musical education, and he learnt to play several instruments. 
In 1879 he became bandmaster at the county lunatic asylum, 
and held that post till 1884. He was also a member of an orchestra 
at Birmingham, and in 1883 an intermezzo by him was played 
there at a concert. In 1882 he became conductor of the 
Worcester Amateur Instrumental Society ; and in 1885 he suc- 
ceeded his father as organist at St Geox^e’s, Worcester. There he 
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wrote a certam amount of church music. In 1889 he moved to 
London, but finding no encouragement retired to Malvern in 
1891 ; in 1904 he went to live at Hereford, and in 1905 was made 
professor of music at Birmingham University, To the public 
generally he was hardly known till his oratorio The Dream of 
Gerontius was performed at Birmingham in 1900, but this was at 
once received as a new revelation in English music, both at home 
and by Richard Strauss in Germany, and the composer was mad(? 
a Mus. Doc. at Cambridge. His experience in writing church 
music for a Roman Catholic service cannot be overlooked in 
regard to this and other works by Elgar, who came to be regarded 
as the representative of a Catholic or neo-Catholic style of 
religious music, for which an appreciative public was ready in 
England at the moment, owing to the recent developments in 
the more artistic and sensuous side of the religious movement. 
And the same interest attached to his later oratorios. The Apostles 
(1903) and The Kingdom (1906). But Elgar’s sudden rise into 
popularity, confirmed by his being knighted in 1904, drew 
attention to his other productions. In 1896 his Scenes from the 
Saga of King Olaf was recognized by musicians as a fine work, 
and in the same year his Scenes from the Bavarian Highlands 
and Lux Chrtsit were performed ; and apart from other important 
compositions, his song-cycle Sea-Piciures was sung at Norwich 
in 1899 by Qara Butt, and his orchestral Variations on an 
original theme were given at a Richter concert in the same year. 
In 1901 his popular march Pomp and Circumstance ” was 
played at a promenade concert, the stirring melody of his song 

Land of Hope and Glory ” being effectually utilized. It is 
impossible here to enumerate all Sir Edward Elgar’s works, which 
have excited a good deal of criticism in musical circles without 
impairing his general recognition as one of the few front-rank 
English composers of his day ; but his most important later 
production, his first orchestral symphon)^, produced in 1908 
with immediate success, raised his reputation as a composer to 
an even higher place, as a work of marked power and beauty, 
developing the symphonic form with the originality of a real 
master of his art. In 1908 he resigned his professorship at 
Birmingham University. 

ELGIN, a city of Kane county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the N. 
part of the state, 36 m. N.W, of Chicago. Pop. (1880) 8787 ; 
(1890) 17,823 ; (1900) 22,433, 0^ whom 5419 were foreign-born ; 
(1910, census) 25,97^ Eigin is served by the Chicago & North- 
Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul railways, and by 
interurban electric railways to Chicago, Aurora and Belvidere. 
The city is the seat of the Northern Illinois hospital for the 
I insane, of the Elgin Academy (chartered 1839 ; opened 1856), 

I and of St Mary’s Academy (Roman Catholic) ; and has tlie Gail 
Borden public library, with 35,000 volumes in 1908. The city 
has six public parks, Lord’s Park containing 112, and Wing 
Park 121 acres. The city is in a fine dairying region and is 
an important market for butter. Among Elgin’s manufactures 
arc watches and watch-cases, butter and other dairy products, 
cooperage (especially butter tubs), canned com, shirts, foundry 
and machine-shop products, pipe-organs, and caskets and casket 
trimmings ; in 1905 Elgin’s total factory product was valued at 
$9,349,274. The Elgin National Watch factory, and the Borden 
milk-condensing works, are famous throughout the United States 
and beyond. The publishing office of the Dunkers, or German 
Brethren, is at Elgin ; and several popular weeklies with large 
circulations are published here. A permanent settlement was 
made as early as 1835, and Elgin was chartered as a city in 1854 
and was rechartcred in 1880. 

ELGIN, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and county 
town of Elginshire, Scotland, situated on the Lossie, 5 m. S. 
of Lossiemouth its port, on the Moray Firth, and 71! m. N.W. 
of Aberdeen, with stations on the Great North of Scotland and 
Highland railways. Pop. (1901) 8460. It is a place of very con- 
siderable antiquity, was created a royal burgh by Alexander L, 
and received its charter from Alexander 11 . in 1234. Edward 1 . 
stayed at the castle in 1296 and 1303, and it was to blot out 
the memory of his visit that the building was destroyed im- 
mediately after national independence had been reasserted. 
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The hill on which it stood was renamed the Ladyhill, and on the 
scanty ruins of the castle now stands a monument to the 5th 
duke of Gordon, consisting of a column surmounted by a statue. 

The burgh has suffered periodically from hre, notably in 1452, 
when half of it was burnt by the earl of Huntly. Montrose 
plundered it twice in 1645. Tn 1746 Prince Gharles Edward 
spent a few days in Thunderton House. His hostess, Mrs 
Anderson, an ardent Jacobite, kept the sheets in which he slept, 
and was buried in them on her death, twenty-five years after- 
wards. For fifty years after this date the place retained the 
character and traditions of a sleepy cathedral city, hut with the 
approach of the 19th century it was touched by a more modern 
spirit. As the result much that was picturesque disappeared, but 
the prosperity of Elgin was increased, so that now, owing to its 
pleasant situation in the Garden of Scotland,'* its healthy 
climate, cheap living, and excellent educational facilities, it has 
become a flourishing community. The centre of interest is the 
cathedral of Moray, which was founded in 1224, when the church 
of the Holy Trinity was converted to this use. It was partially 
burned in 1270 and almost destroyed in 1390 by -Alexander 
Stewart, the Wolf of Badenoch, natural son of Robert II., who 
had incurred the censure of the Church. In 1402 Alexander, 
lord of the Isles, set fire to the town, but spared the cathedral 
for a consideration, in memory of which mercy the Little Cross 
(so named to distinguish it from the Mucklc or Market Cross, 
restored in 1888) was erected. After these outrages it was 
practically reliuilt on a scale of grandeur that made it the most 
magnificent example of church architecture in the north. Its 
design was tliat of a Jcnisalem cross, with two flanking towers 
at the east end, two at the west end, and one in the centre, 
at the intersection of the roofs of the nave and transepts. It 
measured 282 ft, long from cast to west by 120 ft. across the 
transepts, and consisted of the choir, the gable of which was 
pierced by two tiers of five lancet windows and the Gmega rose 
window ; tlie north transept, in which the Dunbars were buried, 
and the south transept, the doorway of which is interesting for 
its dog’s-tooth ornamentation ; and the nave of five aisles. 
The grand entrance! was by the richly carved west door, above 
which was the Alpha window. The central steeple fell in 1 506, 
but was rebuilt, the new tower with its spire reaching a height of 
198 ft. By 1 538 the edifice was complete in every part. Though 
the Reformation left it unscathed, it suffered wanton violence 
from time to time. By order of the privy council tlie lead was 
stripped off the roofs in 1567 and sold to Holland to pay the 
troops ; but the ship conveying the spoils foundered in the 
North Sea. In 1637 the roof- tree of the choir perished during a 
gale, and three years later the rich timber screen was demolished. 
The central tower again collapsed in 1711, after which the 
edifice was allowed to go to ruin. Its stones were carted away, 
and the churchyard, overgrown with weeds, became the dumping- 
ground for ruhlush. It Jay thus scandalously neglected until 
1824, when John Shanks, a drouthy ” cobbler, was appointed 
keeper. 13y a species of inspiration this man, hitherto a ne’er-do- 
well, conceived the notion of restoring the place to order. Un- 
dismayed, he attacked the mass of litter anti with his own hands 
removed 3000 barrow-loads. When he died in 1841 he had 
cleared away all the rubbish, disclosed the original plan, and 
collected a quantity of fragments. A tablet, let into the wall, 
contains an epitaph by Lord Cockburn, recording Shanks’s 
ser\dces to the venerable pile, which has since been entrusted 
to the custody of the commissioners of woods and forests. The 
chapter-house, to the north-east of the main structure, suffered 
least of all the buildings, and contains a ’Prentice pillar, of which 
a similar story is told to that of the ornate column in RosHn 
chapel. In the lavator>;, or vestibule connecting the chapter- 
house with the choir, Marjory Anderson, a poor half-crazy 
creature, a soldier’s widow, took up her quarters in 1748. She 
cradled her son in the piscina and lived on charity. In the 
course of time the lad joined the army and went to India, where 
he rose to the rank of major-general and amassed a fortune of 
£70,000, with which he endowed the Elgin Institution (commonly 
known as the Anderson Institution) at the east ez^ of High 
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Street, for the education of youth and the support of old age. 
Within the precincts of the cathedral grounds stood the bishop’s 
palace (now in ruins), the houses of the dean and archdeacon 
(now North and South Colleges), and the manses of the canons. 
Other ecclesiastical buildings were the monasteries of Blackfriars 
(1230) and (ireyfriars (1410) and the prcccptory of Maisondicu 
(1240). They also were permitted to fall into decay, hut the 
3rd marquess of Bute undertook the restoration of the Grey- 
friars’ chapel. The parish church, in tlie Greek style, was built 
in 1828. Gray’s hospital, at the west end of High Street, was 
endowed by Dr Alexander Gray (1751-1808), and at the east 
end stands the Institution, already mentioned, founded by 
General Andrew Anderson (1746-1S22). Other public buildings 
include the assembly rooms, the town-hall, the museum (in which 
the antiquities and natural history of the shire are abundantly 
illustrated), the district asylum, tlie academy, tlie county 
buildings and the court-house, the market buildings, the Victoria 
school of science and art, and I-ady Gordon-Cumming’s children’s 
home. In 1903 Mr CL A. Cooper presented his native town with 
a public park of 42 acres, containing lakes rejiresenting on a 
miniature scale the British Isles. Grant Lodge, an old mansion 
of the Grant family, occupying the south-west comer of the park, 

! was converted into the public library. From the top of Ladyhill 
the view commands the links of the Lossie and the surrounding 
country, and a recreation ground is laid out on Lossie Green. 

The industries include distilling and brewing, nursery garden- 
ing, tanning, saw and flour mills, iron-foundries and manu- 
factures of woollens, tweeds and plaiding, and the quarrying 
of sandstone. Elgin combines with Banff, Cullen, Inverurie, 
Kintore and Peterhead to return one mtimber to ])arliamcnt, 
and the town is controlled by a council with provost and bailies, 

Tw'o miles and a half S. by W. of IClgin stands tlie cliurch of 
Birnio, with the exception of the church at Mortlacli in Banffshire 
probably the oldest place of pul)lic worship in Scotland still in 
use. It is not later than 1150 and, with its predecessor, was the 
cathedral of Moray during the rule of the first four bishops ; 
the fourth bishop, Simon dc Toeny, an lilnglishman, was buried 
in its precincts in 1184. In the church is preserved an old 
Celtic altar-bell of hammered iron, known as the “ Ronnell bdl.” 
Such is the odour of sanctity of this venerable church that there 
is an old local saying that “ to be thrice prayed for in the kirk 
of Birnie will either mend or end yc.” Six miles to the S.W, of 
Elgin, charmingly situated in a secluded valley encircled hy^ fir- 
clad heights, lie the picturesque remains of Pluscarden Priory, 
a Cistercian house founded by Alexander JL in 1230. The ruins, 
consisting of tower, choir, chapter-house, refectory and other 
apartments, are nearly hidden from view by their dense coaling 
of ivy and the fine old trees, including many beautiful examples 
of copper beech, by which they are surrounded. Its last prior, 
Alexander Dunbar, died in 1560. The Liber Pluscardcnsis, a 
valuable authority on early Scots history, was compiled in the 
priory by Maurice Buchanan in 1461, The chronicle comes 
clown to the death of James I. Tlie 3rd marquess of Bute 
acquired the ruins in 1897, 

ELGIN AND KINCARDINE, EARLS OF. Thomas Bruce, 7th 
earl of Elgin (1766-1841), British diplomatist and art collector, 
was bom on the 20th of July 1766, and in 1771 succeeded his 
brother in the Scottish peerage as the ythearl of Elgin (cr. 
and iith of Kincardine (cr. 1647). He was educated at Harrow 
and Westminster, and, after studying for some time at the uni- 
versity of St Andrews, proceeded to the continent, where he 
studied international law at Paris, and military science in 
Germany. When his education was completed he entered the 
army, in which he rose to the rank of general. His chief attention 
was, however, devoted to diplomacy. In 1792 he was appointed 
envoy at Brus.sels, and in 1795 envoy extraordinary at Berlin ; 
and from 1799 to 1802 he was envoy extraordinary at the Porte. 
It was during his stay at Constantinople that he formed the 
purpose of removing from Athens the celebrated sculptures 
now known as the Elgin Marbles. His doing so was censured 
by some as vandalism, and doubts were also expressed as to the 
artistic value of many of the marbles ; but he vindicated himself 
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in a pamphlet published in i8io, and entitled Memorandum on 
the Suhjut 0/ the Earl of Elgin* s Pursuits in Greece, In 1816 the 
collection was purchased by the nation for £36,000, and placed 
in the British Museum, the outlay incurred by Lord Elgin having 
h?*en more than £50,000. Lord Elgin was a Scottish representa- 
tive peer for fifty years. He died at Paris on the 14th of November 
JS41. 

j AMES Bruce, 8th earl of Elgin (i 81 1-1863), British statesman, 
eldest son of the 7th carl by his second marriage, was born in 
1811, and succeeded to the peerage as 8th earl of Elgin and 12th 
of Kincardine in 1841. He was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he had as companions and rivals his 
younger predecessors in the office of governor-general of India, 
Dalhousie and Canning. He began his official career in 1842 
at the age of thirty, as governor of Jamaica. During an adminis- 
tration of four years he succeeded in winning tlic respect of 
all classes. He improved the condition of the negroes and con- 
ciliated the planters by working through them. In 1846 Lord 
Grey appointed him governor-general of Canada. Son-in-law 
of the popular earl of Durham, he was well received by the 
colonists, and he set himself deliberately to carry out tlie Durham 
policy. In this his frank and genial manners aided him power- 
fully" His assent to the local measure for indemnifying those 
who had suffered in the troubles of 1837 led the mob of Montreal 
to pelt his carriage for the rewarding of rebels for rebellion, as 
Mr Gladstone described it. But long before his eij'ht years’ 
term of service expired he was the most popular man in Canada. 
Ilis relations with the United States, his hearty support of the 
self-government and defence of the colony, anrl his settlement 
of the free-trade and fishery questions, led to his being raised in 
1849 to the British peerage as Baron Elgin. 

wSoon after his return to England in 1854, Lord Palmerston 
offered Him a seat in the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, which he declined. But w'hcn, in 1856 the seizure 
of the “ Arrow ” by Commissiontjr Veh plunged England into 
war with China, he at once accepted the appointment of sptjcial 
envoy with the expedition. On reaching Point de Galle he was 
met by a force summoned from Bombay to Calcutta by th(; news 
of the sepoy mutiny at Meerut on the 11th of May. His first 
idea, that the somewhat meagre intelligence would justify most 
energetic action in China, was at once changed when urgent 
letters from Lord Canning reached him at Singapore, the next 
port, on the 3rd of June. H.M.S. Shannon ” was at once sent 
on to Calcutta with the troops destined for China, and Lord 
Elgin himself followed it, when gloomier letters from India 
reached him. The arrival of the “ Shannon ” gave new life to 
the handful of white men fighting for civilization against fearful 
odds, and before the reinforcements from England arrived the 
back of the mutiny had been broken. Nor was the position in 
China seriously affected by the want of the troops. I-ord Elgin 
sent in his ultimatum to Commissioner Yeh at Canton on the same 
day, the 12th of December, that he learned the relief of Lucknow, 
and he soon after sent Yeh a prisoner to Calcutta. By July 
1858, after months of Chinese deception, he was able to leave the 
Gulf of Pechili with the emperor’s a,ssent to the Treaty of Tientsin. 
Subsequently he visited Japan, and obtained less considerable 
concessions from its government in the Treaty of \’eddo. It is 
true that the negotiations w^ere confined to the really subordinate 
Tycoon or Shogun, but that \'isit proved the beginning of British 
influence in the most progressive country of Asia. Unfortunately, 
the Chinese difficulty was not yet at an end. After tedious 
disputes with the tariff commissioners as to the opium duty, and 
a visit to the upper waters of the Yang-tzse, Lord Elgin had 
reached England in May 1859. But wdien his brother and the 
allied forces attempted to proceed to Peking with the ratified 
treaty, they were fired on from the Taku forts at the mouth of the 
Peiho. The Chinese had resolved to try the fortune of war once 
more, and Lord Russell again sent out Lord Elgin as ambassador 
extraordinary to demand an apology for the attack, the execu- 
tion of the treaty, and an indemnity for the military and naval 
expenditure. Sir Robert Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of 
Magdala) and Sir Hope Grant, with the French, so effectually 


routed the Tatar troops and sacked the Summer Palace that by 
the 24th of October j86o a convention was concluded which 
was “entirely satisfactory to Her Majesty’s governmeni.” 
Lord Elgin had not been a month at home when Lord Palmerston 
selected him to be viceroy and governor-general of India. He 
had now attained the object of his honourable ambition, after 
the office had been filled in most critical times by his juniors 
and old college companions, the marquis of Dalhousie and Earl 
Canning. He succeeded a statesman who had done much to 
reorganize the whole administration of India, shattered as it had 
been by the mutiny. But, as the first viceroy directly appointed 
by the Crown, and as subject to the secretary of state for India, 
Lord Elgin at once gave up all Lord Canning had fought for, in 
the co-ordinate independence, or rather the stimulating resjionsi- 
bility, of the governor-general, which had prevailed from the 
days of Clive and Warren Hastings. On the other hand, he 
loyally carried out the wise and equitable policy of his predecessor 
towards our feudatories with a firmness and a dignity that in the 
case of Ilolkar and Udaipur had a good effect. He did his best 
to check the aggression of the Dutch in Sumatra, which was 
contrary to treaty, and he supported Dost Mahommed in Kabul 
until that aged warrior entered the then neutral and di.sputed 
territory of Herat. Determined to maintain inviolate the in- 
tegrity of our own north-west frontier, Lord Elgin assemlded 
a camp of exercise at Lahore, and marched a force to the Pesha- 
war border to punish those branches of the Yusufzai tribe who 
had violated the engagements of 1858. 

It was in the midst of this “ little war ” that he died. Soon 
after his arrival at Calcutta, he had projected the usual tour to 
Simla, to be followed by an inspection of the Punjab and its 
warlike ring-fence of Pathans. He even contemplated the 
summoning of the central legislative council at Lahore. After 
passing the summer of 1863 in the cool retreat of Peterhoff, Simla, 
Lord Elgin began a march across the hills from Simla to Sialkot 
by the upper valleys of the Bcas, the Ravi and the Chenah, 
chiefly to decide the two allied questions of tea cultivation and 
trade routes to Kashgar and Tibet. The climbing up to the 
Rotung Pa.ss (13,000 ft.) which separates the Beas valley from 
that of the Chenab, and the crossing of the frail twig bridge 
across the Chundra torrent, j)rostrated him by the time he had 
descended into the smiling English-like Kangra valley. Thence 
he wrote his last letter to Sir Charles Wood, still full of hope and 
not free from anxiety as to the Sittana expedition. At the lovely 
hill station of Dharmsala, “ the place of piety,” he died of fatty 
degeneration of heart on the 20tii of November 1863. 

For his whole career sec Letters and Journals of James, Eighth 
Earl of Elgin, edited by Walrond, but corrected by his brother-in- 
law, Dean Stanley ; for the China missions see Narrative of the 
Earl of Elgin s Mission to China and Japan, hy Laurence Oliphant, 
his private secretar}" ; for the brief Indian administration see 
the Friend of India for 1862-1863. 

Victor Alexander Bruce, 9th earl of Elgin (1849- ), 

British statesman, was born on the 16th of May 1849, the son 
of the 8th earl, and was educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 1863 he succeeded as 9th earl of Elgin and 13th of 
Kincardine. A liberal in politics, he became first commissioner 
of w’orks (1886), and subsequently viceroy of India (1894-1891^). 
His administration in India was chiefly notable for the frontier 
risings of 1897-1898. The Afridis broke out into a fanatical 
revolt and through hesitation on the part of the government 
were allowed to seize the Khyber Pass, necessitating the Tirah 
Expedition. After his return to England he was nominated 
chairman of the royal commission to investigate the conduct of 
the South African War ; and on the formation of Sir Henry 
Campliell-Bannerman’s ministry in December 1905, he became 
a member of the cabinet as secretary of state for the colonies. 
In this capacity, though he showed many statesmanlike qualities, 
he w’as somewhat overshadowed by his brilliant under- secretiir\' 
in the Commons, Mr Winston Churchill, whose speeches on 
colonial affairs were as aggressive as Lord Elgin’s were cautious ; 
and when in April 1908, Mr Asquith became prime minister. 
Lord Elgin retired from the cabinet. 
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ELGINSHIRE^ or Moray (Gaelic '‘among the sca-l>oard 
men ”), a northern county of Scotland, bounded N, by the Moray 
Firth, E. and S.E. by Banffshire, S. and S,W. by Inverness and 
W. by Nairnshire. It comprises only the eastern portion of 
the ancient province of Moray, which extended from the Spey 
to the Beauly and from the Grampians to tlie sea, embracing 
an area of about 3900 sq. m. The area of the county is 305,119 
acres, or 477 sq. m. 

Elginshire is naturally divided into two sections, the level 
and fertile coast and its hinterland — “ the Laigh o' Moray,” 
a tract 30 m. long by from 5 to 13 m. broad — and the hilly country 
in the south. I'herc are, however, no high mountains. Cam 
Ruigh (1784 ft.), Larig Hill (1783) and Cam Kitty (1711) are the 
chief eminences in the south-central district until the ridge 
of the Cromdale Hills is reached on the Banffshire border, where 
the highest point is 2329 ft. above the sea. The two most im- 
portant rivers, the Spey (q.v.) and the Findhorn, both have their 
sources in Inverncss-sliire. About 50 m. of the course of the 
Spey are in Elginshire, to wliich it may be roughly said to serve 
as the boundary line on the south-east and east. The Findhorn 
rises in the Monadliadh Mountains wliich form the watershed 
for several miles between it and the Spey. Of its total course of 
nearly 70 m. only the last 12 arc in the county, where it separates 
the woods of Altyre from the Forest of Damaway, before entering 
the Moray Firth in a bay on llie north-eastern shore to which it 
has given its name. During the first 7 m. of its flow in Klginshiro 
the stream passes through some of the finest scenery in Scotland. 
It is lial)lc to sudden risings, and in the memoralde Moray 
floods of August 1829 wrought the greatest havoc. Of other 
rivers the Lossie rises in the small lakes on the flanks of Cam 
Kitty and pursues a very winding course of 34 m. till it reaches 
the Moray Firth ; Ballintoinb Burn, Rothes Burn and Tulchan 
Burn are left-hand affluents of the Spey ; the Dorbock and 
Divie, uniting their forces near Dunphail House, join the Find- 
horn at Relugas ; and Muckle Water, a left-hand tributary of 
the Findhorn, comes from Nairnshire. Tlie Spey and Findhorn 
are famous for salmon, but some of the smaller streams, too, 
afford good s])ort. The lochs are few and unimportant, among 
them being Loch Spynic, 2^ m. N., and Loch-na-Bo, 4 m. S.E. 
of Elgin ; Loch of Blairs, 2 J m. S, of Forres ; Loch Romach, 3 m. 
S. of Rafford ; Loch Dallas, about 4 m. S.W. of Dallas, and 
T^ochindorb in the S.W., 6 in. N.N.W, of Grantown. T^och Spynic 
was once a lake extending from the Firth to w'ithin 2.J m. of 
Elgin and covering an area of over 2000 acres. Its shores were 
the haunt of a great variety of birds, and its waters were full 
of salmon, sea-trout and pike. But early in the igth century 
it was resolved to reclaim the land, and the drainage works 
then undertaken reduced tlie beautiful loch to a swamp of some 
120 acres. 

Lochindorb is now the largest lake, being 2 m. in length and 
fully i m. wide. In the upper end, on an island believed to be 
artificial, stand the ruins of Lochindorl) Castle, in the 14th century 
the stronghold of the Wolf of Badenoch, and afterwards success- 
ively the property of the carl of Moray, the Campbells of Cawdor 
and the earl of Seaficld, Sir Thomas Dick Louder saw at Cawdor 
Castle a massive iron gate which, according to traditiem, Sir 
Donald Campbell of Cawdor carried on his back from Lochindorb 
to Cawdor, a distance of 13 m. In the southern half of the 
county, amongst the hills, are several glens, among them the 
Glen of Rothes, Glen Lossie, Glen Gheallaidh, Glen Tulchan 
and Glen Beag. Strathspey, though more of a valley than a 
glen, is remarkable for its extent and beauty. 

Geology , county may be divided geologically into two 
areas, the hilly region to the south being composed of the crystalline 
schists of the Central Highlands and the fertile plain 01 Moray 
being made up of Old Red Sandstone and Triassic strata. In the 
Cromdale Hills in the south-east of the county the metamorphic 
series comprises schistose quartzite, quartz-schists, micaceous 
flagstones and mica-schists, which are granulitic and holocrystalUnc, 
the dark laminae in some cases contaming heavy residues such as 
ilinenite and zircon. The greater r^ortion of the metamorphic area 
west of the Spey consists of granulitic quartz-biotite-granulites and 
bands of muscovite-biotite-schist belonging to the Moinc series of the 
Geological Survey (see Scotland: Geology). In certain areas these 


are permeated by granitic niatcrial in the form of thin strings, knots 
and veins. Excellent sections of tliesi* rocks are exposed in the 
Findhorn, the Divie and the trihiihiries of the Spey. Near (Iran- 
town there is a group locally dev^eloped, comprising crj’stfillint? 
limestone wdth tremolile, kyanite gneiss, muscovite-biotite-schist 
and quartzite, the age und relations of which arc still uncertain. 
Thu general strike of tlie crystalline schists, savi‘ where, there are 
local deflections, is north-eiist and south-west, and tlie general dip 
is to the south-east. Hetween Lochindorb and Grantowm there is a 
mass of granite belonging to the later intrusions of the Highlands 
rej)rese:Ued by the Cairngorm granite. Withiti the county there are 
ri.-j)reseiiiati\e.s of the middle ami upper divisioiLS of the Old Red 
Sandstone re.sting nnconformably on the crystalline schists. The 
strata of the middk* or Orcadian series consist of conglomerates, 
sandstones, shah'.s and clays, with lime.stone nodules containing fisli 
remains. This sequence is well displayed in the banks ol the Spey 
north of Boat of Bridge and in the I'ynet liuni east of Fochabers, 
the latter being one of tlie well-known localities for ichthyolites in 
the middle or Orcadian division. In the Tynet and Gollachie Burn 
sections, the fish bed is overlaid by congldmcTates and red ]>ebbly 
saiulstones, pa.ssing upwards into a thin zone of andesite lavas, 
indicating contemporaneous volcanic action. West of the Tynet 
Bum and Spey .sections tht‘rc is no trace of the members of the 
Orcadian division till we Teach the Muckl(‘ ■Rurn and Lethen Bar in 
Nairnshire, save the coarse cimglomerati* filling tlie ancient Iiollow 
of the valley of Rotlu's which may belong to the middle series. In 
that direction they art; ovi'rlajiped by tin? Upper Old Ked Sandstom*, 
which in the river I.o.ssie, in the Lochty Bum and the iMudliorn 
rest directly on the metamornhic rocks. Evim to (he south of the 
main boundary of tli(‘ nppc*r division there are small outliers of (hat 
series re.sting on (lie cry.stalline schists. tliere must be a dis- 

cordance lH.‘tweeii the Middle and Ujiper Old Red Sandstone in tlii.s 
county. The strata of the ujijier division consist of rerl, grt‘y ami 
yellow false-bedded sandstones with conglomeratic bands, which arc 
well seen in the Findhorn between Slide ami Cothall, where they arc 
associated wdtli a bed of cornstone, all di|)ping to the N.N.NV. at 
gentle angles. Soutli of Elgin they anr exposed in the Lossie and at 
Scaat Craig, while to the north ol that towm they extend along llu? 
ridge from Bjsluqmdll to Alves. By nuraiis of the fish remains, 
which occur at Scout Craig, in the Bisliopinill c|uarrie.s, at Alves, in 
the Findhorn clilks ami in the Whiteniyre <|uarry on tlu^ Muckle 
Burn, the Upper Old Ketl Sandstone in this county is arranged in 
two groups, the Alves and Rosebrae. In the area lying to ilu* north 
of the Upp(‘r Old Red Sandstone ridge at Bisliopmill and (,)uarr> ■ 
wood, the strata of Triassic age occur, wliere they consist of pjde 
grey and yellow sandstones and a peculiar clierty and calcareou.s 
band, known a.s the cherty rock of Stotficld. Tlie sandstones luo 
vi.siblc ill (|uarries on the north slope of Quarry Wood, at Fimlrassie, 
at Spynic and along the ridgts and s('a shore betwe(‘n Burghead 
and Los.siemoutli. 'I'liey are invested witli speciiil interest f»n 
account of the remarkable series of reptilian remains obtained from 
them, comprising Stagonolepis^ a crixiodilu allied to the modern 
caiman in form ; Tclcrpcton and JlypcriHlupedon^ .sjieciivs of lizard.s; 
Dicynodontu {Gardonta and Geikia) and a Jiorni'd reptile*, Idgiuia 
mirahilh (sec? Scotland : Geology). The ])alaeontological t'vidence 
points to the conclusion that tlu^se rejililih-rotis sandstones must 
lielong ill part to the Trias, indeed it is possible lliut the lower 
portion may Ik* of Permian age*. In the C'utties Hillock (juarry west 
of Elgin these r(*ptiIiferous lieds n‘st directly on tlu* sandstones 
containing llnloptwhius of Upper Old Red Sandstone age, so iliat 
the apparent con form ability must be entirely deceptivi?. Within 
the area occujiied liy tlu! I'rias west of Sto(ti(?Id, flagstones apjiear, 
charged with fi.sli scales of Upper Old Red age, wliere tliey form a 
low ridge protruding through the youngtT strata. Both the* Upper 
Old Red and Triassic sand9tom*s hav(* b(*en largely quarrieil for 
building purposes. On the shore at Lossicmoutli there is a patch of 
greenish white sandstone!s yielding fossils characteristic of the Lower 
Oolite. 

The glacial d(?posits distributed over the f»*rtile. plain of Moray 
and in the upland valleys are of interest. The low grounds w(*re 
crossed by the ice descending the Moray Firth in an easterly and 
.south-eaf^terly direction, which carried lioulders of granite from 
Strath Nairn and uugen gnei.s.s from Ea.ster lioss. In the Elgin 
district, boulders belonging to th(? horizons of the Lower and Middle 
Id.as, the Oxford Clay and the Upjicr Chalk are found both in the 
glacial deposits and oh the surface of the ground. TIic largest trans- 
ported mass occurs at I.inksfi<*ld, where a succe.ssion of limestones 
and shales rests on boulder clay and is covered by it, which from 
fossils may be of Rhaetic or I>ower Lia.s age. 

Climate and Agriculture , — The climate of the coast is equable 
and mild, even exotic fruits ripening readily in the open. The 
uplands are colder and damp. The a\'crage temperature in 
January is 38® F, and in July 58*5°, while for the year the mean 
is 47® F, T^e rainfall for the year averages 26 in. Considering 
its latitude and the extent of its arable land the standard of 
farming in Elginshire is high. The rich soil of the lowlands 
is well adapted for wheat, barley and oats. The acreage confined 
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to the glens and straths under barley approximates that under 
oats. In the uplands, oats is the principal cereal. The breeding 
of live-stock is profitable, and some of the finest specimens of 
shorthorned and polled cattle and of crosses between the two 
are bred. On the larger farms in the Laigh Leicester sheep are 
kept all the year round, but in the uplands the Blackfaccd take 
their place. Large numbers of horses and pigs arc also raised. 

Other Industries , — Whisky is tho chief product, and the 
numerous distilleries are usually busy. There are woollen mills 
at Elgin and elsewhere and chemical works at I’orres and Burg- 
head. Owing to the absence of coal what little mineral wealth 
there is (iron and lead) cannot be romunerativtily worked. The 
sandstone quarries, yielding a building-stone of superior quality, 
are practically in(‘xhaustiblc. The plantations mainly consist 
of larch and fir and, to a sm^dler extent, of oak. Much tinibjr 
was once floated clown the Spey and oth(‘r rivers, but, since the 
increased facilities of carriage afforded by the railway.s, trees 
have been felled on a wider scale. Boat-building is carried on at 
Burghead, Lossiemouth and Kingston - so-called from the fact 
that a firm from Kingston-on-Ilull laid down a yard there in 
178.1 — wlule at (larmouth the fishing fleet lies up during the 
winter and is also repaired there. The lurlli fisheries are of 
considerable value. The boats go out from Findhorn, Burghead, 
Ilopeman and Lo.ssicmouth, which are all furnished with sale 
harbours. Findhorn has been twic.<^ visited by calamities. 
The first village was overwhelmed by the drifting sands of Culbin, 
and the second was buried bc;n(;ath the waves in 1701. Kingston 
harbour is tidal, exposed, and liable to interruption from a shifting 
bar. The deep-sea fishejries comprise haddr»ck, cod, ling and 
herring, and the Spey, Findhorn and Lo.ssie yield large quantities 
of salmon. 

The Great North of Scotland railway enters the sliire in the 
S.E. from (migcllachic, whence a branch runs up the Spey to 
Boat of Garten in Inverness-shire, and in the N.E. from I\)rt 
Gordon, running in both cases to Elgin, from which a branch line 
extends to Lossiemouth. The Highland railway tra\erses the 
western limits of the shire running almost due north to Forres, 
whence it turns westward to Nairn and eastward to lillgin. 
From the county town it runs to Aberdeen via Orbliston and 
Keith, willi a branch to k'oclmbcrs from Orbliston. 

Poptdation and 6V;z/mzm<?«/,“*-The population was 45,471 
in 1891 and 44,800 in 1901, when 1865 persons spoke both 
Gaelic and English, and 2 spoke Gaelic oril)-. The chief towuis 
arc Elgin (pop. in 1901, 8460), Forres (4513) and Lossiemouth 
(3904), to which may be added KoUies (1621), Grantnvn (1568) 
and llurghead (1531). In conjunction with Nairnshire the 
county returns one member to parliament. Elgin and Forres 
are royal burghs ; the municipal and police burghs include 
Burghead, Elgin, Forres, Grantowm, Lossiemouth, and Rothes. 
Elginshire is included in one sheriffdom with Inverness and 
Nairn, and there is a resident sheriff-substitute at Elgin. The 
county is under school-board jurisdiction, .several of the schools 
earning grants for higher education. There are academies at 
Elgin and Fochabers and science and art and technical schools 
at Elgin and Grantown. The bulk of the “ residue ” grant is 
spent in subsidizing the agricultural department of Aberdeen 
University and tlie science schools and art and technical classes 
in the county. 

History, — Moray, in the wider sense, was first peopled by 
Piets of the Gaelic branch of Celts, of whom relics are found in 
the stone circle at Viewfield and at many places in Nairnshire. 
C!hristianity, introduced under the auspices of Columba (from 
whose time the site of Burghead church has probably been so 
occupied), flourished for a period until the Columban church 
was expelled in 717 by King Nectan. Thereafter the district 
was given over to internecine strife between the northern and 
southern Piets, which was ended by the crushing victon’' of 
Kenneth MacAlpine in 831, as one result of which the kingdom 
of Pictavia was .superseded by the principality of Moravia. 
Still, settled order had not yet been secured, for the Norsemen 
raided the countiy^ first under Thorstcin and then under two 
Sigurds. It was in the time of the second Sigurd that the Firth 


was fixed as the northern boundary of Moray. In spite of such 
interruptions a.s the battle of Torfness (Burghead) on tlie 14th 
of August 1040, in which Thorfinn, earl of Orkney and Shetland, 
overthrew a strong force of Scots under King Duncan, the con- 
solidation of the kingdom was being gradually accomplished. 
After Macbeth ascended the throne the Scandinavians held 
their liands. Tliough Macbeth and his faineant successor, 
“daft’^ Lulach, were the only king,; whom Moray gave to Scot- 
land, the pn)vin(:e never lacked for able, if headstrong, men, 
and it continued to enjoy home rule under its own marmaer, or 
great .steward (the equivalent of carl^ the title that replaced it), 
until the dawn of the 12th century, when as an entity it ceased 
to exist. With a view to breaking up the power of the marmaers 
David I. and his successors colonized the seaboard with settlers 
from other parts of the kingdom. Nevertheless, from time to 
time the clansmen and their cliiefs dcjsccndcd from their fast- 
nesses and plundered the Laigh, keeping the j)eople for genera- 
tions in a state of panic. Meanwhile, the Church had become 
a civilizing force. In 1107 Alexander had founded the see of 
Moray and the churches of Birnic, Kinneddar and Spynic 
were in turn tlie cathedral of the early bishops, until in 1224 
under the episcopate of Andrew of Moray (de Moravia), the church 
of the Holy Trinity in Elgin was cho.sen for the cathedral. 
Another factor that^ drew men together was the struggle for 
independence. In his effort to stamp out Scottish nationality 
Edward 1 . came as far north as Elgin, where he stayed for four 
days in July 1296, and whence he issued his writ for the parlia- 
ment at Berwick. Wallace, however, had no doughtier supporter 
than Sir Andrew Moray of Both well, and Bruce recognized the 
assistance he had Received from the men of the north by erecting 
Moray into an earldom on the morrow of Bannockburn and 
Ix^stowing it upon Thomas Randolph (see Moray, Thomas 
Randolph, earl of). Henceforward the history of the county 
resolved itself in the main into matters affecting the power of 
the Church and the ambitions of the Moray dynasties. I'be Church 
accejited the Reformation peacefully if not with gratitude. 
Blit there was strife between Covenanters and the adherents 
of Episcopacy until, prelacy itself being abolished in 1689, the 
bishopric of Moray came to an end after an existence of 581 
years. For the 'Subseciuent history of the earldom, which 
was successively held by the Randolphs, the Dunbars, the 
Douglases, the royal Stewarts and an illegitimate liranch of 
the Stewarts. (See Murray or Moray, earls of.) Other cele- 
brated Moray families who played a more or less strenuous 
part in local politics were the Gordons, the Grants and the Duffs. 
Still, national affairs occasionally evoked interest in Moray. 
In the civil war Montrose ravaged the villages which stood 
for the Covenanters, but most of the great lairds shifted in tlieir 
allegiance, and the mass of the p(?oplc were quite indifferent 
to the declining fortunes of the Stewarts. Charles IT. landed 
at Garmouth on the 3rd of July 1650 on his return from his first 
exile in Holland, but hurried southwards to try the yoke of 
Pre.sbytcr5L The fight at Cromdale (May day, 1690) shattered 
the Jacobite cause, for the efforts in 1715 and 1745 were too 
spasmodic and half-hearted to affect the loyalty of the district 
to Hanoverian rule. A few weeks before CuHoden Prince Charles 
Edward stayed in Elgin for some days, and a month afterwards 
the duke of Cumberland passed through the town at the top of his 
speed and administered the coup de grace to the Young Pretender 
on Drummossie Moor. 

Twice Elginshire has been the scene of catastrophes without 
parallel in Scotland. In 1694 the barony of Culbin — a fine 
estate, with a rent roll in money and kind of £6000 a year, belong- 
ing to the Kinnairds, comprising 3600 acres of land, so fertile 
that it was called the Granary of Moray, a handsome mansion, 
a church and se\'eral houses~was buried under a mass of sand 
in a storm of extraordinary severity. The sandy waste measures 
3 m. in length and 2 in breadth, and the sand, exceedingly fine 
and light, is constantly shifting and, at rare intervals, exposing 
traces of the vanished "demesne. This wilderness of dome-shaped 
dunes divided by a loftier ridge lies to the north-west of Forres. 
The other calamity was the Moray floods of the 2nd and 3rd of 
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August 1829. The Findhorn rose 50 ft. above the ordinary level, 
inundating an area of 20 sq. m. ; the Divie rose 40 ft., and the 
Lossie flooded all the low ground around Klgin. The floods tore 
down bridges and buildings, and obliterated farms and home- 
steads. 

AiJTHORiTii'ift. Laciilan Shaw, JJiiitory of the Province of Moray 
((iordon’s edition, Glas^fow, 1882) ; A Survey of the Province of 
Moray (FJ^dn, 17(.>8) ; \V. liliiiid, Sketches of the Past and Present 
State of Moray (Edinburgh, 1839) ; E, Dunbar Dunbar, Dot ante nts 
relating to the Province of Moray (Edml)urgh, 1895) I ^ • A. Cordon, 
History of the House of Gordon (Aberdeen, 1890) ; C. Rainj)ini, 
History of Moray and Nairn (Edinburgh, 1897) ; C. InnovS, Flgin. 
Past and Present (Elgin, i860) ; J. Macdonald, “ Burghcad 
{Proceedings of Glasgow Archaeological Soc,), (1891); ‘Sir T. Dirlc 
I.auder, The Wolf of Padenneh (Glasgow, i886) ; An Account of the 
Great Ploods of August in the Province of Moray and Adjoining 
Districts (Elgin, 1873). 

ELGON, also known as Masawa, an extinct volcano in British 
East Africa, cut by i® N. and 34i” E., forming a vast isolated 
mass o\’er 40 m. in diameter. The outer slopes are in great 
measure precipitous on the north, west and south, but fall more 
gradually to the east. The southern cliffs are remarkable for 
extensive caves, which have the appearance of water- worn caves 
on a coast lin(^ and have for ages served as habitations for the 
natiN'es. Tlie higher parts slope gradually upwards to the rim 
of an old crater, lying somewhat north of tlie centre of the mass, 
and measuring some 8 m. in diameter. The highest point of the 
rim is about 14,100 ft. above the sea. Steep spurs separated 
by narrow ravines run out from the mountain, affording the 
most picturesque scenery. The ravines are travcrsc^d by a gn*at 
number of streams, whicli flow north-west and west to the Nile 
(through Lake Choga), south and south-east U) Vidoria Nyunza, 
and north-east to T^ake Rudolf by tlie Turkwell, the head-stream 
of which rises within the crater, breaking through a deep cleft 
in its rim. To the north-west of the mountain a grassy plain, 
swampy in the rains, falls towards the chain of lakes ending in 
Choga ; towards the north-east the country becomes more 
arid, while towards the south it is well wood(?d. The outer slopes 
are clothed in their upper regions with dense forest formed in 
part of bamboos, especially towards the south and west, in whicli 
directions the rainfall is greater than clsewlierc. The lower slopes 
are exceptionally fertile on the west, and produce bananas in 
abundance. On the north-west and north the region between 
6000 and 7000 ft. j)osscssc$ a delightful climate, and is well 
watered by streams of ice-cold water. The district of Save on 
the north is a halting-placc for Arab and Swahili caravans going 
north. On the west the slopes are densely inhabited by small 
Bantu-Negro triljes, who style their country Masawa (whence 
the alternative name for the mountain) ; but on the sfouth and 
north there are tribes which seem akin to the Gallas. Of these, 
the best known are the El-gonyi, from whom the name Elgon has 
been derived. They formerly lived almost entirely in the caves, 
but many of them have descended to villages at the foot of the 
mountain. Elgon was first visited in 1883 by Joseph Thomson, 
who brought to light the cave-dwellings on the southern face. 
It was crossed from nortli to south, and its crater reached, in 
1890 by F. J. Jackson and Ernest (ledge, while the first journey 
round it was made by C. W. Hobley in 1896. ^ (E. Hk.) 

ELI (Hebrew for ‘‘ high ? i Sam. chaps. a member 

of the ancient priesthood founded in Egypt (i Sam. ii. 27), priest 
of the temple of Shiloh, the sanctuary of the ark, and also 
judge ’’ over Israel. This was an unusual combination of 
offices, when it is considered that in the history preserved 
to us he appears in the weakness of extreme old age, unable 
to control the petulance and rapacity of his sons, Hophni and 
Phinehas, who disgraced the sanctuary and disgusted the 
people. While the central authority was thus weakened, the 
Philistines advanced against Israel, and gained a complete 
victory in the great battle of Ebenezer, where the ark was taken, 
and Hophni and Phinehas slain. On hearing the news Eli fell 
from his seat and died. In a passage not unlike the account of 
the birth of Benjamin ((kn. xxxv. 16 sqq.), it is added that the 
wife of Pliinehas, overwhelmed at the loss of the ark and of her 
husband, died in child-birth, naming tlie babe Ichabod (i Sam. 


iv. 10 sqq.). This name, which popular etymology explained 
by the words “ the glory is removed (or, stronger, ‘ lianishcd *) 
from Israel ’’ (cf. Hos. x. 5), should perhaps l>e altered from 
Dkdbdd {dA though “ not glory ") to Jochelied {Ydkebed, a slight 
change in the original), the name whidi tradition also gave to 
the mother of Moscjs After these events the sanctuary of 

Shiloh appears to have lieen destroyed (cf. Jer. vii. 12, xxvi. 
6, 9), and tlie descendants of Eli with the whole of their clan or 
“ father's house ” subsequently appear as settled at Nob (i Sam. 
xxi. J, xxii. 11 sqq., cp. xiv. 3), perhaps in tlie immediate 
neiglibourhuocj of Jerusalem (Is. x. 32). In the massacre of the 
dun l)y Saul, and the subsequent substitution of the survivor 
AbiiUhar by Zadok (i Kings ii. 27, 35), later writers saw the 
fulfilment of the prophecies of judgment which were said to liuve 
been uttered in tlie days of Eli against bis corrupt house (i Sam. 
ii. 27 sqq., iii. 11 sq<i.).‘ 

Soc further, Samuisl, Books ov ; iind on Eli as a descendant of a 
Levite daa (i Sam. ii. 27 sti.), sec Ucviriis (§ 3). (VV. R. S. ; S. A. C.) 

ELIAS, of Cortona (r. 1180-1253), disciple of St Francis of 
Assisi, was horn near Assisi, about iiSo, of the working class, 
but became .schoolmaster iiA Assisi and then notary at Bologna. 
In 1217 lie was the head of the Franciscan mission to the lloly 
Land, and in 1219 St Francis made him first provincial minister 
of Syria. When St Francis was recalled from the Eiist in 1220 
he brought Elias with him. Elias jilaycd a leading fxu’t in tlie 
early history of the Franciscan order (sec; Franckscans) ; Francis 
made him liis vicar general in 1221 ; and he was the practical 
acting superior of the order till Francis' death in 1226, and the 
real superior till the general chapter of 1227, This chapter did 
not elect him minister general, but that of 1232 did; at the 
chapter of 1239 he was deposed. During these years he erected 
the basilica and monastery at Assisi wliich were entirely his 
creation — he collected the funds and carried the work through, 
being himself the builder and even the ari;hilect. Elias was a 
man of extraordinary ability, the frk;nd both of Gregory IX. 
and of his opponent Frederick 11 . After his deposition Elios 
joined the party of the emperor and so incurred excommunica- 
tion. Frederick sent him as ambassador to Constantinople. 
He dressed and lived as a Franci.s(;an tliroughout and a small 
number of friars adhered to him ; for these he built a church 
and monastery at Cortona. Unavailing efforts were made; to 
bring about his reconciliation with the order and the Church j 
at last on his death -Ijcd lie made his submission to the pope 
and died in 1253, having received the Sacraments. 

The be.st account of Elias m that by Ed. Lcmjip, /VtVfl £lie ds 
Cortone (1901), who points out the conllict of view, ns to tho relations 
helwoc’n Elias and Francis, lictwcen th(? Speculum perfectionis and 
the First Life, by Thomas of ('clano ; l..(jra})|) and Sal)atier accept 
the hostile picture Riven by the Speculum perfectionis. But sen 
furth(;r Francis oj' A.s.sisi, Saint, “ Note on Sources," uiul esjK'ch 
ally the ariiclcfs by Goetz, tlx’n? nderred to, in tho Hist. ViertelfahrS’^ 
sihrift. There is a good article on Elias, but written before the new 
materials had Ix'en prcxluced, in Wetzer und Weite, Kirchentexicon 
(ed. 2). (K. C. B.) 

ELIAS, JOHN (1774-^1841), Welsh Nonconformist preacher and 
reformer, was bom on the 2nd of May 1774, in the parish of 
Abererch, Carnarvonshire. In his youtli he came under the influ- 
ence of the (’’alvinistic Methodist revival and became a preacher 
at nineteen. In 1799 he married and settled at Llanfechell in 
Anglesey, giving up his trade as a weaver to become a small 
shopkeeper. His fame as a preacher increased, and under the 
direction of Thomas Charles of Bala he established numerous 
Sunday schools, and gave and secured considerable Welsh 
support to the founding of the London Mis.sionary Society, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and the Religious Tract 
Society. On (Iharles^s death in 1814 he became the recognized 
leader of the Caivinlstic Methodist Church, and the story of his 
life is .simply a record of marvellously successful jireaching tours. 
He died on the 8th of June 1841 ; ten thousand people attended 
his funeral. 

1 On the old views relating to the succession of the priests, accord- 
ing to which the highqiriesthood was diverted from the line of 
Eleazar and Phinehas into that of Ithamar, see Robertson Smith, 
Old Test, in Jewish Church, 2nd ed., p. 266, 
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His eloquence was so remarkable that he was known as 

the Welsh Demosthenes/^ His strength lay in his intense 
conviction of an intimate connexion between sin and punish- 
ment and in his power of dramatic presentation. As an ecclesi- 
astic he was not so successful ; he helped to compile his church’s 
Confession of Faith in 1823, and laid great stress on a clause 
which limited the scope of the atonement to the elect. lie 
was a stout Tory in politics and had many friends among 
the Anglican clergy ; he opposed the movement for Roman 
Catholic emancipation. Several of his sermons were published 
in Welsh. 

ELIAS LEVITA (1469-1549); Jewish grammarian^ was born 
at Neustadt on the Aisch, a place in Bavaria lying between 
Nuremberg and Wurzburg. He preferred to call himself “ Ashke- 
nazi,” the German, and bore also the nickname of “ Bachur,” 
the youth or student, which latter he gave as title to his Hebrew 
grammar. Before the end of the 15th century he went to Italy, 
which thenceforth remained his home. He lived first at Padua, 
went in 1509, after the capture of this town by the army of the 
League of Cambrai, to Venice, and finally in 1513 to Rome, 
where he found a patron in the learned general of the Augustinian 
Order, the future cardinal Egidio di Viterbo, whom he helped 
in his study of the Kabbalah, while he himself was inspired by 
him to litcrarN' work. The storming of Rome by the army of the 
Constable de Bourbon in 1527 compelled Elias to go to Venice, 
where he was employed as corrector in the printing-house of 
Daniel Bom berg. In the years 1541 and 1542 he lived at Isny, 
in Southern Wurttemberg, where he published several of his 
wTitings in the printinp-house of the learned pastor Paul Fagius. 
The last years of his life he spent at Venice, continuously active 
in spite of ill-health and the weakness of old age. His monument 
in the graveyard of the Jewish community at Venice boasts of 
him that “ he illuminated the darkness of grammar and turned 
it into light.” The importance of Levita rests both in his 
numerous writings and in his personal activity. In the remark- 
able period which saw the rise of the Reformation and gave 
to the study of the Hebrew Bible and to its language an import- 
ance in the history of the world, it was Levita who furthered in 
an extraordinary manner the study of Hebrew in Christian 
circles by his activity as a teacher and by his writings. To his 
pupils especially belong Sebastian Minoter, who translated 
Levita’s grammatical works into Latin, also George dc Sclvc, 
bishop of Lavaur, the French ambassador in Venice (1536), 
who was instrumental in obtaining for Levita an invitation from 
Francis 1 . to come to Paris, which invitation, however, Levita did 
not accept. Levita’s writings on Hebrew grammar (Backur, 
a text-book, 1518 ; Harkaha, an explanation, alphabetically 
arranged, of irregular word-forms ; a Table of Paradigms ; 
Pifhe ElijahUf a descrijition — ptirtly metrical — of phonetics, and 
other chapters of the grammar, 1520 ; his earliest work, a Com- 
mentary on Aloses Kimhi’s Hebrew Grammar, 1508) were by 
reason of their methodical exposition, their clear articulation, 
their avoidance of prolixity, especially suited as an introduction 
to the study of the Hebrew language. Amongst Levita’s other 
writings is the first dictionary of the Targumim {Meturgemanf 
1541) and the first attempt at a lexicon in which much of the 
treasure of late Hebrew language was explained explana- 

tion of 712 new Hebrew vocables, as a supplement to the diction- 
aries of David Kimhi and Nathan b, Yel^cl, 1542). Scientifically 
most valuable, and of original importance, are the works of Levita 
on the Massora ; his Concordance to the Massora {Sefer Zikhronot 
completed in the second revision 1536), of which hitherto only a 
'small part has been published, and especially his most celebrated 
book Massoreih Hamasoreth (1538), published with English 
translation by Chr. D. Ginsburg, London, 1867. This was the 
first attempt to give a systematic account of the contents and 
history of the Massora. By his criticism of the Massora, and 
especially by proving that the punctuation of the books of the 
Hebrew Bible is of late origin, Levita exercised an epoch-making 
influence. Of his other writings nuiy be mentioned his running 
commentary on David Kimlu’s Grammar and Dictionary (in 
the Bomberg editions 1545, 1546), his German translation of 


the Psalms (1545) and the Baha-Btieh (more properly Buovohuch, 
a German recension of the Italian novel Historia di Buovo 
d^Antona^ 1508 ). 

Of the literature on Levita may be mentioned : Y. Levi, Elia Levita 
und seine Leistungen als Grammatikcr (Breslau, 1888) ; W. Bacher, 
“ E. Levita's wissenschaftliche Leistungen " in Z. d, D. M. G. xliii. 
(1889), p. 206-272. (W. Ba.) 

ELIE, a village and watcring-placc of Fifeshire, Scotland, 
on the shore of the Firth of Forth. Pop. 687. It is 10 m. due 
S. of St Andrews, but 20 m. distant by the North British railway, 
which makes a great bend by following the coast. Though it 
retains some old houses, and the parish church dates from 1639, 
Elie is, as a whole, quite modern and is one of the most popular 
resorts in the county on account of its fine golf links and excellent 
bathing. The royal burgh of Earlsfcrry fpop. 317) is situated 
in the parish of Elie, which it adjoins on the west. Its charter, 
granted by Malcolm Canmore, having been burned, it was re- 
newed by James VI. The chief structure is the town hall, 
which is modern hut has an ancient steeple. The place derived 
its name from its use by the earls of Fife as a ferry to the opposite 
shore of Haddington, 8 m. distant. Macduff’s cave near Kincraig 
Point is believed traditionally to have been that in which the 
thane took refuge from Macbeth. Two and a half miles north is 
Balcarres House, belonging to the earl of Crawford, where Lady 
Anne Barnard (17^0-1825) was born. 

£LIE de BEAUMONT, JEAN BAPTISTE ARMAND LOUIS 
L£0NCE (1798-1874), French geologist, was born at Canon, 
in Calvados, on the 25th of September 1798. He was educated 
at the Lyc6e Henri IV, where he took the first prize in mathe- 
matics and physics ; at the Ivcole Polytcchnique, where he stood 
first at the exit examination in 1819 ; and at the Ecole dcs 
Mines (1819-1822), where he began to show a decided preference 
for the science with which his name is associated. In 1823 he 
was selected along with Dufrenoy by Brochant dc Villic-rs, 
the professor of geology in the i^cole des Mines, to accompany 
him on a scientific tour to England and Scotland, in order to 
inspect the mining and metallurgical establishments of the 
country, and to study the principles on which Greenough’s 
geological map of England (1820) had been prepared, with a view 
to the construction of a similar map of France. In 1835 he was 
appointed professor of geology at the ficole des Minos, in succes- 
sion to Brochant de Villiers, whose assistant he had been in the 
duties of the chair since 1827. He held the office of engineer-in- 
chief of mines in France from 1833 until 1847, when he was 
appointed inspector - general ; and in 1861 he became vice- 
president of the Conseil-G6n6ral des Mines and a grand officer of 
the Legion of Honour. His growing scientific reputation secured 
his election to the membership of the Academy of Berlin, of the 
Academy of Sciences of France and of the Royal Society of 
London. By a decree of the president he was made a senator of 
EYance in 1852, and on the death of Arago (1853) he was chosen 
perpetual sccrcta^ of the Academy of Sciences, filie de Beau- 
mont’s name is widely known to geologists in connexion with his 
theory of the origin of mountain ranges, first propounded in a 
paper read to the Academy of Sciences in 1829, and afterwards 
elaborated in his Notice sur le sysiime des montagnes (3 vols., 
1852). According to his view, all mountain ranges parallel to 
the same great circle of the earth are of strictly contemporaneous 
origin, and between the great circles a relation of symmet»ry 
exists in the form of a pentagonal rheau. An elaborate statement 
and criticism of the theory was given in his anniversary address 
to the Geological Society of London in 1853 by William Hopkins 
(Quart Journ. GeoL Soc.\ The theory has not found general 
acceptance, but it proved of great value to geological science, 
owing to the extensive additions to the knowledge of the structure 
of mountain ranges which its author made in endeavouring to 
find facts to support it. Probably, however, the best service 
filie dc Beaumont rendered to science was in connexion with 
the geological map of France, in the preparation of which he 
had the leading share. During this period £lie de Beaumont 
published many important memoirs on the geology of the country. 
After his superannuation at the £cole des Mines he continued to 
superintend the issue of the detailed maps almost until his death, 
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which occurred at Canon on the 21st of September 1874. His 
academic lectures for 1843.-1844 were published in 2 vols.« 1845- 
1S49, under the title Lcfojjs dv ghlo^ie pratique* 

A list of his works was published in the Ann. des Mines^ vol. vii. 
J 875 » P- 259 - 

ELIJAH (a Hebrew name meaning “ Vah[weh] is God ”), 
in the Bible, the greatest and sternest of the Hebrew prophets, 
makes his appearance in the narrative of the Old Testament with 
an abruptness not out of keeping with his character and work 
(i Kings xvii. i).i The first and most important part of his career 
lay in the reign of Ahab, />. during the first half of the gth century 
B.c, He is introduced as predicting the drought - God was to 
send upon Israel as a punishment for the apostasy into which 
Ahab had been led by liis heathen wife Jczcl.)eL During the 
first portion of tin's period Elijah found a refuge by the brook 
Chcrith, “ before the Jordan.'’ This description leaves it un- 
certain whether the brc.ok was to llie east of Jordan in Elijah's 
native (Jilead, or — less probably — to the west in Samaria. Here 
he drank of the brook and was fed by ra\’cns,who night and morn- 
ing brought him bread and flesh. ^ When this had dried up, 
the prophet betook himself to Zarephath, a Phoenician town 
near Sidoii. At the gate of the town he met the widow to whom 
he had been sent, gathering sticks for the preparation of what she 
belie\'ed was to be her last meal. She received the prophet w'ith 
hospitality, sharing with him her all but exhausted store, in 
faith of his promise in the name of the God of Israel that the 
supply would not fail so long as the drought lasted. During 
this period her son died and w'as miraculously restored 
to life in answer to the prayers of the prophet (i Kings 
xvii. S-24). 

Elijah emerged from his retirement in tlie third year, when, 
the famine having reached its worst, Ahab and his minister 
()l)adiah had themselves to search the land for provender for 
the royal stables. To the latter Elijah suddenly appeared, and 
announced his intention of showing himself to Ahab. The king 
met Elijah with the reproach that he was “ the Iroublcr of 
Israel,” which the prophtft boldly flung back upon him who had 
forsaken the commaiKlmcnts of the Lord and followed the 
Baalim."^ The retort was accompanied by a challenge — or rather 
a command — to the king to assemble on Mount Carmel ” all 
Israel” and the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, (The 
four hundred proph(*ts of Ashcrah ha\'c been added later.) From 
the allusion to an altar of Jehovah that was broken down ” 
(i Kings x\iii. ^0) it has been inferred that Carmel was an 
ancient sacred place. (On Mount Carmel and Elijah’s connexion 
with it in history and tradition see Cakmel.) 

The scene on Carmel is perhaps the grandest in the life of Elijah, 
or indeed in the whole of the Old Testament. As a typical 
embodiment for all lime of the conflict between superstition and 
true religion, it is lifted out of the range of mere individual 
biography into that of spiritual symbolism, and it has accordingly 
furnished at once a fruitful theme for the religious teacher and 

^ The text is uncertain. According to the LXX., he was a native 
of Tishbeh in Gilead ; a more natural reading. Klostcrmann’s 
conjecture that the original name of his home was Jabesh- Gilead 
IS attractive but unnecessary. His appearance in the narrative, 
like Melchizcdek, “ without father, without mother ” (Heb. vii. 3), 
gave rise to various rabbinical traditions, such as th.at he w'as 
Phinehas, the grand.son of Aaron, returned to earth, or that he was 
an angel in human form. 

Its duration is vaguely stated ; from Luke iv. 25, James v. 17, 
we learn that it lasted three years and a half ; hut according to 
Phoenician tradition (Jos. Ant.'viii. 13. 2) only one year. 

“ TJic rationalistic view that the word translated “ ravens " 
should be “ .Arabians " i.s improbable. Chcync's suggestion that 
the unknown brook Chcrith should be placed to the south of Judah 
agrees with Josephus {Ant, viii. 13, 2, *' he dtjparted into the southern 
parts ") and with i Kings xix. 3, 8 ; “ Jordan " may refer to another 
river, if it be not a g’oss ; see Chevnc, kney. Bib., s.v. “ Chcfrilh." 

^ Tlic sudden introduction of Elijah in xvii. i may be accounted 
for by the supposition that the commencement of the narrative 
had been omitted by the editor of xvi. 2<> 5^9. Hence we are not told 
the cau.se of Ahab's hostility towards Elijah, nor is the allu.sion to 
Jezebel’s ma.ssacre of the prophets (xviii. 3, 13) explained. It Tvould 
appear from Obadiah's words in ver. 0 that he himself was in fear of 
his life. Later tradition supposed he vras the captain of 2 Kings i. 1 3, 
or that the widow of 2 Kings iv. i had been his wife. 
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a lofty inspiration for the artist. The false prophets were allowed 
to invoke their god in whatever manner lliev pleased. The only 
interruption came in the mocking encouragement of Elijah 
(1 Kings xviii. 27), a rare instance of grim .sarcastic humour 
occurring in the Bible. Its effect upon the false prophets was to 
increase their frenzy. The evening came,*'^ and the god had made 
no sign. Elijah now stepped forward with the quiet confidence 
and dignity that became the pro])]K‘t and r('pre,sentalivi‘ of the 
true God. All Israel is represented .symbolically in the twelve 
stones with which he built the altar : and the water which he 
poured upon the sacrifice and into the surrounding trench was 
apparently de.signed to prevent the susjiicion of fraud I In strik- 
ing contrast to the “vain repetitions'’ of the false pro])hets arc 
the simple words with which I'dijah makes his jiraycr to Vahweh. 
Once only, with the calm a.s.surancc of one who knew that his 
prayer would be answered, he invokes the God of his fathers. 
The answer comes at once : “ The fire of the Lord (Gen. xi.x, 24, 
Lev. X. 2) fell and consumed the burnt offering, and the wikhI, 
and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was 
in the trench.’’ So convincing a sign was irresistible ; all the 
people fell on their faces and acknowledged Yalnveh as the true 
God. This was immediately followed by the d(\struction of the 
false prophets, slain by Elijah beside the brook Kishon (xviii. 40). 
The deed, though not without parallel in the Old Testament 
history, stamps the peculiarly vindictive character of Elijah’s 
prophetic mission.*^ 

On the evening of the day that had witne.sscd the ck;cisivc 
contest, Elijah proceeded once more to the toj) of ('armel, and 
there, with “ his face between his knees ” (possibly engaged 
in the prayer referred to in James v, 17 sti.), waited for the long- 
lookcd-for bles.sing. His servant, sent re]H‘atedly to sear('h the 
sky for signs, returned the seventh time reporting a little cloud 
arising out of the sea “ like a man’s hand.” 'J'he sky was speedily 
full of clouds and a great rain was falling when Ahab, to escape 
the storm, set out in his chariot for Jczreel. As a pn»of of Klijah’.s 
su|>ernatural power, it is stat(‘d that the proplu't, for .‘'■ome 
unknown object, ran before the chariot to the entrance of j('z.r(‘el, 
a distance of at least t 6 m. On being told what ha^l taken pla(x^, 
Jezebel se*nt a messenger to Elijah with a vow that ere another 
day had pa.s.sed his life would l)C even as li\ es of the proplu'ts 
of Baal, and the threat was enough to cause liim to Lake to instant 
flight (xix. 1-3 ; cp. LXX. in v. 2). I’he first stage of the journey 
was to B(‘erslieba, on the southern limits of Judah, Here he 
left his servant (according to old Jewish tratlition, the widow's 
son of Zarej)hath; afterwards the proj)liet Jonali), and proceeded 
a day’s journey into tlie wilderne.s.s. Resting under a .solitary 
broom bush (a kind of genista), he gave vent to hi.s disappoint- 
ment in a prayer for death. liy another of those many miracu- 
lous interpositions which occur in his history he was twice supplied 
with food and drink, in the strength of which he journeyed 
forty days and forty nights until he came to Ilm-eh, where he 
lodged in a cave.^ A hole “ just large enougli for a man’s body ” 
(Stanley), immediately below the summit of Jel)cl Musa, is still 
pointed out by tradition as the cave of Elijah. 

If the scene on Carmel is the granrlest, that on Horeb is 
spiritually the most profound in the story of Elijah (xix. <> srpj.). 
Not in the strong wind that brake the rocks in pieces, not in the 
earthquake, not in the fire, but in the .still small voict* that 
followed the Lord made himself known. A threefold cf^mmission 
was laid upon him : he was to return to Damascus and aneint 
Hazael king of Syria ; he was to anoint Jehu, the son of Xirnshi, 

® The definition of time by the stated oblation (xviii. 20, 36) is 
very noteworthy (cp. 2 Kings iii. 20). 

“It is obvious that a purely rationalistic inter]'»rt?tation of the 
great sign whereby Jahweh manifested himself would out of 
place. But there is an interesting ])arallel in tlie legend of the 
kindling of the sacred fire and the igniting ol the " thick water " 
in the time of Nchcmiah (2 Macc. i. 18-30). Elsewhere, there were 
sacred fires kindled by the aid of magical invocations (c.g. Hypaepa, 
Pausanias v. 27. 3). 

7 Yahweh is here supposed to have his seat on the ancient 
mountain. ’’ It was the God of tiio Exodus to whom he appealed, 
the ancient King of Israel in the jounieyings through the wild*. rri^*s.s." 
For the cave, cj). Ex. xxxiii. 22. 
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as king of Israel in place of Ahah ; and as his own suc- 
cessor in the prophetic office he was to anoint Elisha (xix. 
15-18).* 

Leaving Horeb and proceeding northwards along the desert 
route to Damascus, Elijah met Elisha engaged at the plough 
probably near his native place, Abel-mcholah, in the valley 
of the Jordan, and by the symbolical act of casting his mantle 
upon him, consecrated him to the prophetic office. This was tlie 
only command of the three which he fulfilled in person ; the other 
two were carried out l)y his successor.^ After the call of Elisha 
the narrati\'c contains no notice of Elijah for several years, 
although the LXX., by placing i Kings xxi. before ch. xx., pro- 
ceeds at once to tlie tragic story of Naboth’s vineyard (see 
Jezebel). He is now the champion of freedom and purity of 
life, like Nathan when he confronted David for the murder of 
Uriah. Without any indication of whence or how he came, he 
again appeared, as usual with startling abruptness, in the vine- 
yard when Ahal) entered to take possession of it, and pronounced 
upon the king and his house that awful doom (1 Kings xxi. 17-24) 
which, though deferred for a time, was ultimately fulfilled to the 
letter (see Jehu). 

With one more denunciation of the house of Ahab, Elijah’s 
function as a messenger of wrath was fully discharged (2 Kings i,). 
When Ahaziah, the son of Ahul), having injured himself by falling 
through a lattice, sent to inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, 
whether he should rei'o\^er, the prophet was commanded to appear 
to the messengers and tell them that, for this resort to a false 
god, tlie king should die. The effect of his apjiearance was such 
that they turned back without attempting to fulfil their errand. 
Aliaziali despatched a captain with a band of fifty to arrest 
him. They came upon Elijah seated on the mount,” — ^prob- 
ably Uarmel. The imperious terms in which he was summoned 
to come down were punished by fire from heaven, which descended 
at the bidding of Elijah and consumed the whole band. A second 
captain and fifty were despiitchcd, behaved in a similar way, 
and met the same fate. The leader of a third troop took a 
humbler tone, sued for mercy, and obtained it. Elijah then went 
with them to the king, but only to repeat before his face the doom 
he had already made known to his messengers, which was almost 
immediately afterwards fulfilled. The spirit, even the style of 
this narrative, points unmistakably to its being of late origin. 
It shocks tlie moral sense with its sanguinary character more 
than, perhaps, any other Old Testament story. 

The only mention of Elijah’s name in the book of Chronicles 
(2 Chronicles xxi. 12-15) ^ >vhere he is represented as sending 
a letter of rebuke and denunciation to Jehoram, son of Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah. The chronological difliculties which are 
involved suggest that the floating traditions of this great 
personality were easily attached to well-known names whether 
strictly contemporary or not. It was before the death of 
Jehoshaphat that the last grand scene in Elijah’s life occurred 
(2 Kings ii., see iii. 1). He liad taken up his residence with 
Elislui at one of the prophetic guilds at Gilgal. His approaching 
end seems to have l.)een known to the guilds at Bethel and Jericho, 
both of which they visited in their last journey. At the Jordan, 
Elijah, wTapping his prophet’s mantle together, smote the water 
with it, and so by a last miracle passed over on dry ground. 
When they had crossed the master desired the disciple to ask 
some parting blessing. The request for a double portion {i,€, 

^ The theophany is clearly no rebuke to an impatient prophet, 
nor a lesson that the kingdom of heaven was to be built up by tlie 
slow and gentle operation of sjiiritual forces. It expresses the 
spirituality of Yahweh in a way that indicates a marked advance in the 
conception of his nat iirc. See Skinner, Century Bible^ ‘‘ Kings,’* ad he, 

“ Th(j geographical indications imply that in one account the 
journey to Damascus and the anointing of Hazael and Jehu must 
have intervenerd, and w ere omitted because another account ascribed 
these acts to Elisha (2 Kings viii. ix.). In the latter we possess a 
more historical account of the anointing of Jehu, and Robertson 
Smith observes : “ When the history in i Kings represents Elijah 
as personally commissioned to inaugurate [the revolution] by 
anointing Jehu and Hazael as wi‘ll as Elisha, we see that the author’s 
design is to gather up the whole contest between Yahw'eh and Baal 
in an ideal picture of Elijah and his work" (Ency\ Brif.lfo) art. i 
Kings, vol. xiv. p. 85). I 


probably a first-born’s portion, Deut. xxi. 17)® of the prophet^s 
spirit Elijah characterized as a hard thing ; but he promised 
to grant it if Elisha should see him when he was taken away. 
The end is told in words of simple sublimity : ” And it came to 
pass, as they still went on and talked, that, behold, there appeared 
a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted them both 
asunder ; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven ” 
(2 Kings ii. 11). It is scarcely necessary to point out, however, 
that through the figure the narrative evidently means to convey 
as fact that Elijah passed from earth, not by the gates of death, 
but by miraculous translation. Such a supernatural close is in 
perfect harmony with a career into every stage of which the 
supernatural enters as an essential feature. For whatever 
explanation may be offered of the miraculous element in Elijah’s 
life, it must obviously be one that accounts not for a few miracu- 
lous incidents only, which might be mere excrescences, but for 
a .series of miraculous events so closely connected and so con- 
tinuous as to form the main thr(;ad of the history. 

Elijah occupied an altogether peculiar j>lacc in lat(*r Jewish history 
and tradition. For the general belief that he should return for the 
re.storatiou of Israt'l cf. Mai. iv. ; Matt. xi. 14, xvi. 14 ; Luke ix. 
8 ; Jolm i. 21, and on the development of the thought sec Boussel, 
Anttvhristy s.v.^ and thci Jewish Lncyc. vol. v. p. jaG. Tn Mahom- 
medan tradition Elijali is the everlasting youthful el-Khidr or cl- 
Khadir. 

Elijah is canonized botli in the (injek and in the Latin Churches, 
his festivid being kept in botli on tlu? 20th July— the date of his 
ascension in the ninei(.H?nth y('ar of Jehoshaphat, according to 
Cornelius a La])ide. 'I'he natural and most reliable estimate; of tlie 
career of Elijah is that which is based upon a critical examination 
of the narratives ; see, in addition to Robertson Smith, Prophets of 
Jsrael{J)f iip. 75 s(j(p, Cheyne, Halhunnf* 0/ Crituism^ the articles by 
Addis in Encyc, liih., and j. Slrachaii, Hastings' Dirt. Bib., H. 
Gunkel, Elias, Yahve u. Baal (Tubingen, 1006), the literature to 
Kings, IJooks ok, and the histories referred to in Jicws. There is 
difference of opinion as to the historical importance of both TUiiah 
and Elisha; for a useful summary of views, as also for fuller biblio- 
graphical information, sec W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosca (Internal, 
Crii, Comm.), pp. xxxiv.-xlix., and article Hebukw Riclkuon. 

(W. R. S. ; S. A. C.) 

ELIJAH WILKA, or Elijah pen Solomon, best known as 
the Gaon Elijah ok Wilna (i72o-*i797), a noted Talmudist 
who hovered between the new and the old schools of thought. 
Orthodox in practice and feeling, his critical treatment of the 
rabbinic literature prepared the way for the scientific investiga- 
tions of the TQth century. As a teacher he was one of the first 
to discriminate between the various strata in rabbinic records ; 
to him was due the revival of interest in the older Midrash {q.v.) 
and in the Palestinian Talmud (<7*?l), interest in which had been 
weak for some centuries before his time. He was an ascetic, and 
was a keen opponent of the emotional mysticism which was 
known as the new Hassidism. 

Sec S. Schechtcr's Studies in Judaism (London, i8gG). His 
voluminous writings are clus.sified m the Jewish Encyclopedia, v, 
134 - (L A.) 

ELIOT, CHARLES WILLIAM (1834- ), American educa- 

tionalist, the son of Samuel Atkins Eliot (1798-1862), mayor of 
Boston, representative in Congress, and in 1842-1853 treasurer 
of Harvard, was born in Boston on the 20th of March 1834. 
He graduated in 1853 at Harvard College, where he was succes- 
sively tutor (1854-1858) and assistant profc,ssor of chemistry 
(1858-1863). He studied chemistry and foreign educational 
methods in Europe in 1863-1865, was professor of analytical 
chemistry in the newly established Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (1865-1869), although absent fourteen months in 
Europe in 1867-1868 ; and in 1869 was elected president of 
Harvard University, a choice remarkable at once for his youtli 
and his being a layman and scientist. With Johns Hopkins 
University, Harvard, in his presidency, led in the work of efficient 
graduate schools. Its elective system, which has spread far, 
although not originated by President Eliot, was thoroughly 
established by him, and is only one of many radical changes 
which he championed with great success. The raising of entrance 
requirements, which led to a corresponding raising of the 
standards of secondary schools, and the introduction of an 

^ Understood in Eccles. xlviii. 12 (Hcb.) to mean that Elisha was 
twice as great as Elijah. 
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element of choice in these entrance requirements, which allowed 
a limited election of studies to secondary pupils, became national 
tendencies primarily through President Eliot’s potent influence. 
As chairman of a national Committee of Ten (1890) on secondary’ 
school studies, he urged the abandonment of brief disconnected 

information courses, the correlation of subjects taught, the 
equal rank in college requirements of subjects in which equal 
time, consecutiveness and concentration were demanded, and 
a more thorough study of English composition ; and to a large 
degree he secured national sanction for these reforms and their 
working out by experts into a j)racticable and applicable system. 
He laboured to unify the entire educational system, minimize 
prescription, east out monotony, and introduce freedom and 
enthusiasm ; and he emphasized the need of special training for 
special work. He was first to suggest (1894) co-operation by 
colleges in holding common entrance examinations througliout 
the country, and it was largely through his efforts that standards 
were so approximated that this became possible. He contended 
that secondary schools mainUiined by public funds should shape 
their courses for the benefit of students whose education goes no 
further than such high schools, and not lie mere training schools 
for the universities. His success as administrator and man of 
affairs and as an educational reformer made him one of the 
great figures of his time, in whose opinions on any topic the 
deepest interest was felt throughout the country. In November 
1908 he resigned the jiresidency of Harvard, and retired from the 
position early in 1909, when he was succeeded by Proff^ssor 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell. Jn December 1908 he was elected 
president of the National Civil Service Reform League. 

His writings include The Happy Life (1896); Five American 
Contributions to Civilization, and Other Essays and Addresses 
(1897); Educational Reform, Flssays and Addresses iSdg-lSgj 
(1898); More Money for the Public Schools (1903);^ Four 
American Leaders (1906), cliapters on Franklin, Washington, 
Channing and Emerson ; University Administration (1908) j 
and with F. H. Storer, a Compendious Manual of Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis (Boston, 1869 ; many times reissued and 
revised). His annual reports as President of Harvard were 
notable contributions to the literature of education in America, 
and he delivered numerous public addresses, many of which have 
been reprinted. 

See “ President Eliot's Administration," by different hands, a 
summary of Jiis work at Harvard in 1860-1894, in The Harvard 
(iraduaies' Magasiney vol. 2, pp. 440-304 (Boston, Mass., 1804); and 
E. Kuhiiemami, Charles W, Elioi^ President of Harvard (Boston, 1909). 

His son, Charlks Emot (1859-1897), graduated at Harvard 
in 1882, studied landscape architecture at the Bussey Institution 
of Harvard and in Europe, successfully urged the incorporation 
of the Massachusetts Trustees of Public Reservations (1891) 
and of the Metropolitan Park Commission (1892) of Boston, 
became landscape architect to the Metropolitan Park Commission 
in 1892, and in 1893, with F. L. Olmsted and J. C. Olmsted, 
formed the firm of Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot, which was employed 
by the Metropolitan Commission. His life was written by his 
father Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect (Boston, 1902), 

ELIOTt GEORGE^ the pen-name of the famous English writer, 
nee Mary Ann (or Marian) Evans (1819-1880), afterwards Mrs 
J. W. Cross, born at Arbury Farm, in Warwickshire, on the 22nd 
of November 1819. Her father, Robert Evans, was the agent 
of Mr Francis Newdigate, and the first twenty-one years of the 
great novelist’s life were spent on the Arbury estate. She re- 
ceived an ordinary education at respectable schools till the age 
of seventeen, when her mother’s death, and the marriage of her 
elder sister, called her home in the character of housekeeper. 
This, though it must have sharpened her sense, already too acute, 
of responsibility, was an immense advantage to her mind, and, 
later, to her career, for, delivered from the tiresome routine of 
lessons and class-work, she was able to work without pedantic 
interruptions at German, Italian and music, and to follow her 
unusually good taste in reading. The life, inasmuch as she was 
a girl still in her teens, was no doubt monotonous, even unhappy. 
Just as Cardinal Newman felt, with such different results, the 
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sadness and chain of evangelical influences from his boyhood till 
the end of his days, so Marian E\‘ans was subdued all through 
her youth by a severe religious training which, while it juncheil 
her mind and crushed her spirit, attracted her idealism by the \'cn‘ 
hardness of its perfect counsels. It is not surprising to find, 
therefore, that when Mr Evans mo\eil to (’oveiitry in 1841, 
and so enlarged the circle of tlu'ir ac(|uaintiiiice, sl\o became 
much interested in some nt'w friends, Mr and Mrs Charles Bray 
and Mr Charles ITennell. Mr Bray had lilerar>' taste and wrote 
works on the Fldiication of the F\rUn^s, the Philosophy of 
Necessity, and the like. Mr llennell had publislied in 1838 
An Enquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity, ]\Iiss EN ans, 
then twenty-two, absorbed immediately these, unexpected, and, 
at that lime, daring habits of thought. So eonipelling w'us the 
atmospliere tluit it led to a complete cliangc in her ojiinions. 
Kind in her affection, she was relentless in argunuT.t, She refused 
to go to eliurch (for some lime, at least), wrote painful letters 
to a former go\Trness — the pious Miss Lewis-' and barely 
avoided an irremediable (piarrel with her father, a cluirclunan 
of the old school. Ht‘re w'as relx'llion indt‘ed. But rebels come, 
for the most part, from tlie provinces where petty tyranny, 
exercised hy small souls, show the s(‘heme of the iini\’eisi! on 
the meanest possible scale. George Eliot was never orthodox 
again ; slu^ aliandoned, with fierce determination, e\’cry creed, 
and although site passed, later, through various i)luises, she re- 
mained incx^ssantly a rationalist in mailers of faith and in all 
other matters. It is nevertheless true that she wrote admirably 
about religion and religious persons. Sbt* had learnt the evangeli- 
cal point of view' ; she knew — none better — the strength of 
religioiKS motivi’S ; vulgar doubts of this fact were as distasteful 
to her as they were to another eminent w'riter, to whom sJie refers 
in one of her letters (dated 3853) as “ a Mr Huxley, who was 
the centre of interest ” at some “ agreeable evening.” Her 
books al)ound in tribiiUts to Christian ^•i^lue, and one of her own 
favourite characters was Dinah Morris in Adam Bede, 

She undertook, about the beginning of 1844, the translation 
of Strauss’s Leben Jesu, 'Lhis work, published in 1846, was 
considered scholarly, but it met, in the nature of things, with 
no popular success. On the death of Mr Evans in 1849, she went 
abroad for some time, and we hear of no nujre literary ventures 
till 1851, when she accepted the assisUint-edilorsliip of the 
Westminster Reinew, For a while she had lodgings at the offices 
of that publication in the Strand, Limilon. She wrote several 
notable papers, and became acquainted w ith many distinguished 
authors of that jjeriod — among them Herbert Spencer, Carlyle, 
Harriet Martincau, Francis Newman and (ieorge Henry Lewes. 
Her friendship with the last-named led to a closer relationship 
which she regarded as a marriage. Among the many critic:isins 
passed upon this step (in view of the fact, among other considera- 
tions, that Ixjwes had a wife living at the time), no one has denied 
her courage in defying the law', or questioned the quality of her 
tact in a singularly false position. That she felt the deepest 
affection for Lewes is evident; that we owe the development 
of her genius to his influence and constant sympathy is all but 
certain. Yet it is also sure that wfiat she gained from his intimate 
companionship was lieavily paid for in the unceasing conscious- 
ness that most people tiiought her guilty of a grave mistake, 
and found her written words, with their endorsement of tradi- 
tional morality, wholly at variance with the circumstances of 
her private life. Doubts of her suffering in this respect will be at 
once dismissed after a study of her journal and letters. Stilted 
and unnatural as these are to a tragic degree, one can read well 
enough between the lines, and also in the elaborate dedication 
of each manuscript to ” my husband ” (in terms of the strongest 
love), that self-repression, coupled with audacity, does not make 
for peace. Her sensitiveness to criticism was extreme ; a flippant 
paragraph or an illiterate review with regard to her work actually 
affected her for days. The whole history of her union with Lewes 
is a complete illustration of the force of sheer will — in that case 
partly her own and not inconsiderably his — over a nature 
essentially unfitted for a bold stand against attacks. At first 
; she and the man whom she had described as a sort of miniature 
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Miraheau in appearance/* went abroad to Weimar and Berlin, 
but they returned to England the same year and settled, after 
several moves, in lodgings at East Sheen* 

In 1854 she published The Essence /?/ C^w/fani 7 y, a translation 
from Feuerbach, a philosopher to whom she had been introduced 
by Charles Bray. During 1855 she trandated Spinoza’s Ethics, 
wrote articles for the Leader, the Westminster Review, and the 
Saturday Review — then a new thing. It was not until the follow- 
ing year that she attempted the writing of fiction, and produced 
The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton — the first of the 
Scenes of Clerical Life, These, publishcvl in Blackwood* s Magazine, 
were issued in two volumes in 1858. The press in general ex- 
tended a languid welcome to this work, and although the author 
received much encouragement from private sources, notably 
from Charles Dickens, the critics were mostly non-committal, 
and it was not until the publication of Adam Bede in 1859 that 
enthusiasm was attracted to the quality of the earlier production. 
Adam Bede, in the judgment of many George Eliot’s masterpiece, 
met with a success (in her own words) ‘‘ triumphantly beyond 
anything She had dreamed of.” In i860 appeared The Mill on 
the Floss. After the sensational good fortune of Adam Bede, 
the criticism applied to the new novel seems to have been 
disappointing. We find Miss Evans telling her publisher that 
** she does not wish to see any newspaper articles.” But the 
book made its way, and prepared an ever-growing army of readers 
for Silas Mamer ^1861), Romola (1862-1863), and Felix Holt 
(1866). 

Silas Marner shows a reversion to her early manner — ^the 
manner of Scenes of Clerical Life. Romola, which is what is 
called an historical novel, owes its vitality not to the portraits of 
Savonarola or of the heroine, or to its vigorous pictures of 
Florentine life in the 15th century, but to its superb presentment 
of the treacherous, handsome Tito Melema, who belongs not to 
any one period but to every generation, Fdix Holt, a novel 
dealing with political questions, is strained by a painfulness 
too severe for any reader’s pleasure. Where other eminent 
authors have produced mechanical books, or books which were 
mere repetitions of their most popular effort, she erred only 
on the side of the ponderous and the distressing. Felix Holt 
is both, and it is the only one of her novels which lacks an un- 
forgettable human note. The Spanish Gypsy (1868), a drama 
in blank verse, received more public response than most com- 
positions of the kind executed by those connected with the drama 
or with poetry only ; and she published in 1874 another volume 
of verses, The Legend of Juhal and other Poems. 

Any depression which the author may have felt with regard 
to the faults found with some of the last-named books was 
completely cured by the praise bestowed on Middlemarch (1872). 
This profound study of certain types of English character was 
supreme at the time of its writing, and it remains supreme, of its 
school, in European literature. Thackeray is brilliant ; Tolstoi 
is vivid to a point where life-likeness overwhelms any considera- 
tion of art ; Balzac created a whole world ; George Eliot did not 
create, but her exposition of the upper and middle class minds 
of her day is a masterpiece of scientific psychology. Daniel 
Deronda (1876), a production on the same lines, was less satis- 
factory. It exhibited the same human insight, the passionate 
earnestness, the insinuated special pleading for hard cases, the 
same intellectual strength, but the subject was unwieldy, almost 
forbidding, and, as a result, the novel, in spite of its distinc- 
tion, has never been thoroughly liked. The death of Mr Lewes 
in 1878 was also the death-blow to her artistic vitality. She 
corrected the proofs of Theophrastus Such{ei(xMtcAQTi of essays), 
hut she wrote no more. About two years later, however, she 
married Mr J. W. Cross, a gentleman whose fnendship was 
especially congenial to a temperament so abnormally dependent 
on affectionate undehstanding as George Eliot’s. But never 
really recovered from her shock at the loss of George Lewes, and 
died at 4 Cheyne Walk, Qiielsea,on the 22nd of December 1880. 

No ri^t estimate of her, whether as a woman, an artist or a 
philo^pher^ can be formed irithout a steady recoUection of her 
infinite aqiarity for mental suffering, and her need of human 


support The statement that there is no sex in genius is, on the 
face of it, absurd. George Sand^ certainly the most independent 
and dazzling of all women authors, neither felt, nor wrote, nor 
thought as a man. Saint Teresa, another great writer on a 
totally different plane, was pre-eminently feminine in every 
word and idea. George Eliot, less reckless, less romantic than 
the Frenchwoman, less spiritual than the Spanish saint, was more 
masculine in style than either ; but her outlook was not, for a 
moment, the man’s outlook ; her sincerity, with its odd reserves, 
was not c^uite the same as a man’s sincerity, nor was her humour 
that genial, broad, unequivocal humour which is peculiarly 
virile. Hers approximated, curiously enough, to the satire of 
Jane Austen, both for its irony and its application to little 
everyday affairs. Men’s humour, in its classic manifestations, 
is on the heroic rather than on the average scale : it is for the 
uncommon situations, not for the daily tea-table. 

Her method of attacking a subject shows the influence of Jane 
Austen, especially in parts of Middlemarch ; one can detect also 
the stronger influence of Mrs Gaskell, of Charlotte Bronte, and 
of Miss Edgeworth. It was, however, but an influence, and no 
more than a man writer, anxious to acquire a knowledge of the 
feminine point of view, might have absorbed from a study of 
these women novelists. One often hears that she is not artistic ; 
that her characterization is less distinct than Jane Austen’s ; 
that she tells more than should be known of her heroes and 
heroines. But it should be remembered that Jane Austen dealt 
with familiar domestic types, whereas George Eliot excelled 
in the presentation of extraordinary souls. One woman drew 
members of polite society with correct notions, while the other 
woman depicted social rebels with ideas and ideals. In every 
one of George Eliot’s books, the protagonists, tortured by dreams 
of perfection, are in revolt against the prudent compromises 
of the worldly. All through her stories, one hears the clash of 
” the heroic for eawth too high,” and the desperate philosophy, 
disguised it is true, of Omar Khayyam. In her day, Epicurean- 
ism had not reached the life of the people, nor passed into the 
education of the mob. Few dared to confess that the pursuit 
of pleasure, whether real or imagined, was the aim of mankind. 
The charm of Jane Austen is the charm of the untroubled and 
well-to-do materialist, who sees in a rich marriage, a comfortable 
house, carriages and an assured income the best to strive for ; 
and in a fickle lover of either sex or the loss of money the severest 
calamities which can befall the human spirit. Jane Austen 
despised the greater number of her characters : George Eliot 
suffered with each of hers. Here, perhaps, we find the reason 
why she is accused of being inartistic. She could not be im- 
personal. 

Again, George Eliot was a little scornful to those of both sexes 
who had neither special missions nor the consciousness of this 
deprivation. Men are seldom in favour of missions in any field. 
She demanded, too strenuously from the very beginning, an 
aim, more or less altruistic, from every individual ; and as she 
advanced in life this claim became the more imperative, till 
at last it overpowered her art, and transformed a great delineator 
of humanity into an eloquent observer with far too many personal 
prejudices. But she Was altogether free from C3micism> bitter- 
ness, or the least tendency to pride of intellect. She suffered 
from bodily weakness the greater part of her life, and, but for an 
extraordinary mental heidth — ^inherited from the fine yeoman 
stock from which she sprang — ^it is impossible that she could have 
retained, at all tiims, so .sane a view of human conduct, or been 
die least sentimental among women writers of the first rank — 
the one whdly without morbidity in any disguise. The accumula- 
tiem of mere bbok knowledge, as opposed to the friction of a life 
spent among all sorts and conditions of men, drove Geoige^ Eliot 
at last to write as a speci^t for specialists : joy was lost in the 
consuming desire for strict accuracy : her genius became more 
and more speculative, less and less emotionaL. The highly 
trained bram suppressed die impukive heart,--^the li^rt 
described with suc^ candoilt and pathos as Maggie TulUver’s 
in The Mill an the , Floss. For this reason— ^iefiy because 
philosophy is popularfy asBocta^ted with inactive depression, 
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ivhereas human nature is held to be eternally exhilarating — her 
later works have not received so much praise as her earlier 
productions. But one has only to compare Romola or Daniel 
Deronda with the compositions of any author except herself to 
realize the greatness of her designs, and the astonishing gifts 
brought to their final accomplishment. 

See also the Life of George Eliots edited by J. W. Cross (3 vols., 
i885->iB87) ; George Eliots by Sir Leslie Stephen, in the “ English 
Men of Letters series (1902) ; by Oscar Browning, “Great Writers" 
series (1890), with a bibliography by J. P. Anderson ; by Mathilde 
Blind, “ Eminent Women " series, a new edition of which also 
contains a bibliography (Boston, Mass., 1904)* T. C.) 

ELIOT, SIR JOHN (1592-1632), English statesman, son of 
Richard Eliot, a member of an old Devonshire family lately 
settled in Cornwall, was bom at his father’s seat at Port Eliot 
in Cornwall in 1592. He matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
on the 4th of December 1607, and leaving the university after a 
residence of three years he studied law at one of the inns of court. 
He also spent some months travelling in France, Spain and 
Italy, in company, for part of the time, with young George 
Villiers, afterwards duke of Buckingham. He was only twenty- 
two when he began his parliamentary career as member for St 
Germans in the addled parliament ” of 1614. In 1618 he was 
knighted, and next year through the patronage of Buckingham 
he obtained the appointment of vice-admM of Devon, with 
large powers for the defence and control of the commerce of the 
county. It was not long before the characteristic energy with 
which he performed the duties of his office involved him in diffi- 
culties. After many attempts, in 1623 he succeeded by a clever 
but dangerous manoeuvre in entrapping the famous pirate 
John Nutt, who had for years infested the southern coast, 
inflicting immense damage upon English commerce. The 
issue is noteworthy. The pirate, having a powerful protector 
at court in Sir George Calvert, the secretary of state, was 
pardoned ; while the vice-admiral, upon charges which could 
not be substantiated, was flung into the Marshalsea, and detained 
there nearly four months. 

A few weeks after his release Eliot was elected member of 
parliament for Newport (February 1624). On the 27th of 
February he delivered his first speech, in which he at once 
revealed his great powers as an orator, demanding boldly that 
the liberties and pnvileges of parliament, repudiated by James 1 . 
in the former parliament, should be secured. In the first parlia- 
ment of Charles I., in 1625, he urged the enforcement of the 
laws against the Roman Catholics. Meanwhile he had continued 
the friend and supporter of Buckingham and greatly approved 
of the war with Spain. Buckingham’s incompetence, however, 
and the bad faith with which both he and the king continued 
to treat the parliament, alienated Eliot completely from the | 
administration. Distrust of his former friend quickly grew in | 
Eliot’s excitable mind to a certainty of his criminal ambition | 
and treason to his country. Returned to the parliament of I 
1626 as member for St Germans, he found himself, in the absence | 
of other chiefs of the opposition whom the king had secured 
by nominating them sherifis, the leader of the House. He 
immediately demanded an inquiry into the recent disaster at 
Cadiz. On the 27 th of March he made an open and daring 
attack upon Buckingham and his evil administration. He was 
not intimidated by the king’s threatening intervention on the 
29th, and persuaded the House to defer the actual grant of the 
subsidies and to present a remonstrance to the king, declaring its 
right to examine the conduct of ministers. On the 8th of Slay 
he was one of the managers who carried Buckingham’s impeach- 
ment to the Lords, and on the loth he delivered the charges 
against him, comparing him in the course of his speech to Sejanus. 
Next day Eliot was sent to the Tower. On the Commons declin- 
ing to proceed With business as long as Eliot and Sir Dudley 
Digges (who had been imprisoned with him) were in confinement, 
th^ were release, and parliament was dissolved on the 15th 
of June. Eliot was immediately dismissed from his office of 
vioe-admiral of Devon, and in 1627 be was again imprisoned for 
refus&ng to pay a forc^ ban, but Uberated shortly before the 
asseoibUng of the 4>arliameQt of to which he was retttnied 
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as member for Cornwall. He joined in the resistance now 
organized to arbitrary taxation, was foremost in the promotion 
• of the Petition of Right, continued his outspoken censure of 
Buckingham, and after the latter’s assassination in August, led 
the attack in the session of 1629 on the ritualists and Arminians. 

In February the great question of the right of the king to levy 
tonni^e and poundage came up for discussion ; and on the king 
ordering an ^joumment of parliament, the speaker, Sir John 
Finch, was held down in the chair while Eliot’s resolutions 
against illegal taxation and innovations in religion were read 
to the House by Holies (q»v.). In consequence, Eliot, with eight 
other members, was imprisoned on the 4th of March in the Tower. 
He refused to answer in his examination, relying on his privilege 
of parliament, and on the 29th of October was removed to the 
Marshalsea. On the 26th of January he appeared at the bar 
of the king’s bench, with Holies and Valentine, to answer a 
charge of conspiracy to resist the king’s order, and refusing to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court he was fined £2000 
'^nd ordered to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure and till 
he had made submission. This he steadfastly refused. While 
some of the prisoners appear to have had certain liberty allowed 
to them, Eliot’s confinement in the Tower was made exceptionally 
severe. Charles’s anger had been from the first directed chiefly 
against him, not only as his own political antagonist but as the 
prosecutor and bitter enemy of Buckingham ; “an outlawed 
man,” he described him, “ desperate in mind and fortune.” 

Eliot languished in prison for some time, during which he 
wrote several works, his Negotium posterorum, an account of the 
parliament of 1625 ; The Monarchic of Man, a political treatise ; 
De jure majestatis, a Political Treatise of Government ; and 
An Apology for Socrates, his own defence. In the spring of 1632 
he fell into a decline. In October he petitioned Charles for per- 
mission to go into the country, but leave could only be obtained 
at the price of submission, and was finally refused. He died on 
the 27th of November 1632. When his son requested permission 
to move the body to Port Eliot, Charles, whose resentment still 
survived, returned the curt refusal : “ Let Sir John Eliot be 
buried in the church of that parish where he died.’* The manner 
of Eliot’s death, not without suspicion of foul play, and as the 
result of the king’s implacability and the severe treatment to 
which he had been subjected, had more effect, probably, than any 
other single incident in embittering and precipitating the dispute 
between king and parliament ; and the tragic sacrifice of a man 
so gifted and patriotic, and actuated originally by no antagonistic 
feeling against the monarchy or the church, is the surest con- 
demnation of the king’s policy and administration. Eliot was 
essentially a great orator, inspired by enthusiasm and high 
ideals, which he was able to communicate to his hearers by his 
eloquence, but, like Chatham afterwards, he had not only the 
gifts but the failings of the orator, was incapable of well-reasoned 
and balanced judgment, and, though one of the greatest person- 
alities of the time, was inferior to Pym both as a party leader and 
as a statesman. 

Eliot married Rhadagund, daughter of Richard (jedie of 
Trebursye in Cornwall, by whom he had five sons, from the 
youngest of whom Nicholas the present earl of St (jermans is 
descended, and four daughters. 

The Life of Sir J. Eliot, by J. Forster (1864), is supplemented and 
corrected by Gardiner’s History of England, vols, v.-vii,, and the 
article in the Diet, of Nat. Biog., by the same author. Eliot's writings, 
together with his Letter-Book, have been edited by Dr Grosart. 

ELIOT, JOHN (i 6 o 4 --i 69 o), American colonial clergyman, 
known as “ Apostle to the Indians,” was born probably at 
Widford, Hertfordshire, England, where he was baptized on the 
5th of August 1604. He was the son of Bennett Eliot, a middle- 
class fanner. Little is known of his boyhood and early manhood 
except that he took his degree of B.A. at Jesus College, 
bridge, in 1622. It seems probable that he entered the ministry 
of the Established Church, but there is nothing definitely known 
of him until 1629-1630, when he became an usher or assistant 
at the school of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, at Little Baddow, 
near Chelmsford. The influence of Hooker i^^rently determined 
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Wm to become a Puritan, but his connexion with the school 
ceased in 1630, when Laud’s persecutions drove Hooker into 
<exile. The realization Of the dilhoulties in the way of a non- 
conforming ‘devgytnan in England undoubtedly determined Eliot 
to emigrate to America in the aiirtumn of 1631, where he setried 
first at Boston, assisting for a time at the First Oiurch. In 
No^nember 1632 he became ** teacher ” to the church at Rosdmry, 
witih which his connexion lasted until his death. There he 
married Hannah Mulford, who had been betrothed to Him ia 
England, and who became his constant helper. In the care of 
file Roxbury church he was associated with Ihomas Welde from 
11632 to 1641, with Samuel Danforth (X626-1674) from 1649 to 
1674, and with Nehemiah Walter (i663--i75o) frc«n ®688 to 1690. 

Inspired with the idea of converting 1!he Indians, his first step 
was to perfect himself in their dialects, which he did by the 
assistance of a young Indian whom he received into his home. 
With his aid he translated the Ten Commandments and the Lord^s 
Prayer. He first successfully preached to the Indians in their 
own tongue at Nonantum (Newton) in October 1646, At the 
third meeting several Indians declared themselves converted, 
and were soon followed by many others. Eliot induced the 
Kassachusetts General 0)urt to set aside land for their residence, 
the same body also voting him £10 to prosecute the work, and 
directing that two clergymen be annually elected by the clergy 
as preachers to the Indians. As soon as the success of Eliot’s 
endeavours became known, the necessary iunefe flowed in upon 
him from private sources in both Old and New England. In 
July 1649 parliament incorporated the ** Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England,” which henceforth sup- 
ported and directed the work inaugurated by Eliot. The first 
appeal for aid brought contributions of £11,000, In 1651 the 
Christian Indian town founded by Eliot was removed from 
Nonantum to Natick, where residences, a meeting-house, and a 
school-house were erected, and where Eliot preached, when able, 
once in every two weeks as long as he lived. To this community 
Eliot applied a plan of government by means of tens, fifties 
and hundreds, which he subsequently advocated as suitable for 
all England. Eliot’s missiona^ labours encouraged others to 
follow m his footsteps. A second town under his direction was 
established at Ponkapog (Stoughton) in 1654, in which he had 
the Msistance of Daniel Gookin {c, 1612-1687). His success was 
duplicated in Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket by the Maybews, 
and by 1674 the unofficial census of the praying Indians ” 
numbered 4000. King Philip’s War (1675-76) was a staggering 
blow to all missionary ent^rise; and although few ai the 
converted Indians proved disloyal, it was some years before 
adequate support could again be enlisted. Yet at Eliot’s 
death, which occurred at Roxbury on the 21st of May 1690, the 
missions were at the height of their prosperity, and that the 
results of his labours were not permanent was due only to the 
racial traits of the New England tribes. 

Of wider kfiuenoe and more lasting value than his personal 
labours as a missionary was Eliot’s work as a translator of the* 
Bible and various religious works into the Massachusetts dialect 
of the Algonquian language. The first work completed was 
the Catechism, published in 1653 at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
the first book to be printed in the Indian tongue. Several 
years elapsed before Eliot completed his task of translating 
the Bible. The New Testament was at last issued in 1661, 
and the Old Testament followed two years later. The 
New Testament was bound with it, and thus the whole 
Bible was completed. To it were added a Catechism and a 
metrical version of the Psalms. The title of this Bible, now a 
great rarity, is Mamussee WunneetupanatafnwB Vp^BiUum God 
naneesw Nitkkone Testament hah wonk Wusiku Testammi-Ne 
^juoshhinnumuk natkpe 'Wuninneumdk Chri^ noh nssamesH 
John EUot ] literally translated, ^ The Whole Holy His-Bible 
Gody beltlii Old Testament and also New Testament. This 
tumra bs^the-servahtK)f-Ghrist, who is called John Eliot” 

This book was printed in 1663 ai Cambridge, Mass., by Samuel 
Green and MOrmaduke TohtiaOi^ and was the first Bible printed m 
America. In 1685 app&red a second edition, in the preparation 


of which Bliot was assisted by the Eev. John Cotton 

the younger, of Plymouth, who also had a wide knowledge of the 

Indiiy hmgue* 

B^des his Bibl^, Eliot published at Cambridge m 1664 a 
translatbn of Baxter’s pall ike Unconverted, and in 1665 an 
abridged translation of Bishop Bay}y’s Practice of Piety ^ With 
the assistance ^f his sons he completed (16^4) his wdl-known 
Indian Grammar Begun, prizxted at ^Cambric^e, Massachusetts, 
in 1666, It was reprinted in vbl. ix. of the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The Indian Primer, comprising 
an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer and a trisgi^atipn of the 
Larg^ Catechism, was published at Cambrid^ in 1669, and was 
reprinted under the editorial si^pOTntendence of ^r |ohn Small 
of the university of EdinburgJi in 1877. In 1671 Eliot printed 
in English a litde volume entitled Indian Dialogues, followed in 
1672 by his Logick Primer, both of which were mtended for the 
instruction of &e Indians in English. His last translation was 
Thomas Shepard’s Sincere Convert, completed and published by 
Grindal Rawson in 1689. Eliot’s literary activity, however, 
extended into other fields than that of Indian instruction. He 
was, with Richard Mather, one of the editors of the Bay Psalm 
Book (1640). Several tracts written wholly or in part by him in 
the nature of reports to the society which supported his missions 
were published at various times in England. In 1660 he pub- 
lished a curious treatise on government entitled The Christian 
Commonwealth, in which he; found the ideal of government in 
the ancient Jewish state, and proposed the reorganization of the 
English government on the basis of a numeried subdivision of 
the inhabitants. His Harmony of the Gospels (1678) was a life 
of Jesus Christ 

Bibliography. — An account of Eliot’s life and work is contained 
in Williston Walker’s Ten New England Leaders (New York, 1901). 
There is a ** Life of John Eliot,” by Con vers Francis, in Sparks* 
AiHerioan Biography, vol. v. (New Yorl^ 1853) '; another by N, 
Adams (Boston, 1847) ; and a sketch in Cotton Mather’s Magnalia 
(London, 1 702). For a good account of his publications in the Indian 
language see the chapter on ” The Indian Tongue and its Litera- 
ture,” by J. H. Trumbull, in vol. i. of the Memorial History of Bostmi 
(1882). ^ (W.Wr.) 

ELIS, or Eleia, an ancient district»of southern Greece, bounded 
on the N. by Achaea, E. by Arcadia, S. by Messenia, and W. 
by the Ionian Sea. The local form of the name was Valis, 
or Valeia, and its meaning, in all probability, “the lowland.” 
In its physical 'constitution Elis is piuctically one with Adhaea 
and Arcadia ) its mountains are mere offshoots of the Arcadian 
highlands, and its principal rivers ate fed by Arcadian springs. 
From Erymanthus in the north, Skollis i(now known as Mavri 
and Santameri in different parts of its length) stretches toward 
the West, and Pholoe alo]% the eastern frontier ; in the south a 
prolongation of Mount Lycaeon bore in ancient times the names 
of Minthe and Lapithus, which have given place respectively to 
Alvena and to Kaiapha and Smema. These mountains are 
well dothed with vegetation, and present a soft and pleasing 
appearance in contrast to the picturesque wildness of the parent 
ranges. They gradually sink towards the west and die off into 
what was one of the richest alluvial itracts in the Peloponnesus. 
Except where it is broken by the rockypromontories of Cbelonatas 
(now Chlemutzi) and Ichtf^s (now ^takolo), the coast lies low, 
with stretches of sand in the north and lagoons and noshes 
towards the south. During the summer months communication 
with the sea being established by means of canals, these lagoons 
yield a rich harvest of fish to the inhabitants, who at the same 
time, however, are almost driven from the coast by the swarms 
of gnats. The district for administrative purposes forms part 
of the nonie of Elis and Achaea (see Geescb). 

Elis was divided into three districts^Hollow or Lowland Elis 
{v! Rsatis, or die territory of Pisa, and Tkiphylia, 

or the country of the tlwe tribes. {1) Hallow Elis, the kuqgest and 
most norriiem of the three, was watered by tlbe Peneus and its 
tributary thb Ladim, whose united stream foniis the modem 
Gastouni. It induded not only the champaign country originally 
derignated by its name, but also the moutftaiirous region of 
Atrorea, bocupied by the iaiffShbots ol Eryttriurthuici Besite the 
capital city 0! Elb/It csmtidiied Azeadaan setrie^ 



t>n the 6eft-ooast^ whose inhabitants worshipped Hermes under 
the phallic symbd ; Pylusy at the junction of the Peneus and the 
Ladon^ which, like so many other places of the same name, 
claimed to be the city of Nestor, and the fortified frontier town 
of Lasion, the ruins of whidi are still visible at Kuti, near the 
village of Kumani The district was famous in antiquity for its 
cattle and horses ; and its byssus, supposed to have been intro- 
duced by the Phoenicians, was inferior only to that of Palestine. 
(2) Pisatis extended south from Hollow £lis to the right bank 
of the Alpheus, and was divided into eight departments called 
after as many towns. Of these Salmone, Heradea, Cicysion, 
Dyspontium and Harpina are known — ^the last being the reputed 
burial-place of Marmax, the suitor of Hippodamia. From the 
time of the early investigators it has l^en disputed whether 
Pisa, which gave its name to the district, has ever been a city, 
or was only a fountain or a hill. By far the most important spot 
in Pisatis was the scene of the meat Olympic games, on the 
northern bank of the Alpheus (see Olympia). (3) Triphylia 
stretches south from the Alpheus to the Neda, which forms the 
boundary towards Messenia. Of the nine towns mentioned by 
Polybius, only two attained to any considerable influence — 
Lepreum and Madstus, Which gave the names of Lepreatis and 
Macistia to the southern and northern halves of Triphylia. 
The former was the seat of a strongly independent population, 
and continued to take every opportunity of resisting the 
supremacy of the Eleans. In the time of Pausanias it was in a 
very decadent condition, and possessed only a poor brick-built 
temple of Demcter ; but considerable remains of its outer walls 
are still in existence near the village of Strovitsi, on a part of the 
Minthe range. 

The original inhabitants of Elis were celled Oaucones and 
Paroreatae. They oxt mentioned for the first time in Greek 
history under the title of Epeians, as setting out for the Trojan 
War, and they ore described by Homer as living in a state of 
constant hostility with their neighbours the Pyiians, At the 
close of the iith century B.d. the Dorians invaded ihe Pelopon- 
nesus, and Elis fell to the share of Oxylus and the Aetolians. 
These people, amalgamating with the Epeians, formed a powerful 
kingdom in the north of Elis. After this many changes took 
place in the political distribution of the country, till at length 
It came to acknowledge only three tribes, each independent of 
the others. These tribes were the Epeians, Minyae and Eleans. 
Before the end of the Sth century B.c., however, the Eleans had 
vanquished both their rivals, and established their supremacy 
over the whole country. Among the other advantages which they 
thus gained was the right of celebrating the Olympic games, 
which had formerly been the prerogative of the Pisatans. The 
attempts which this people made to recover their lost privilege, 
during a period of nearly two hundred years, ended at len^ 
in the total destruction of their city by the Eleans. From the 
time of this event (572 b.c.) till the Peloponnesian War, the peace 
of Elis remained undisturbed. In that great contest Elis sided 
at first with Sparta ; but that power, jealous of the incre^ing 
prosperity of its ally, availed itself of the first pretext to pick a 
quarrel. At the battle of Mantinea (418 b.c,) the Eleans fou^t 
against the Spartans, who, as soon as the war came to a dose, 
took vengeance upon them by depriving them of Triphylia and 
the towns of the Acrorea. The Eleans made no attempt to 
re-establish their authority over these places, till the star of 
Thebes rose in the ascendant after tiie bat^ of Leuctra (37i bx.). 
It is not unlikely that they would have eftected their purpose 
had not the Arcadian conf^eracy come to the assistance of the 
Triphylktns. In 366 B.C. hostilities broke out between them, 
and though the Eleans were at first successful, they were soon 
overpowered, and their capital very neariy fell into ^e hands of 
the enetrpr. thiablj^to make head against their opponents, 
they applied for assilince to the Spsuttaps, who invaded Arcadia, 
And forced the Arcadians to recall their tiwps 
Tgenersd result of this war wAs the i^stotation of their Derritofy 
"to the Eleans, who wet^ s^so again invested the rigixt of 
holding the Olympic games. Dicing the *1 iwedoniasi auprenuiicy 
in Greece they sided With the vfetdm, but rehased to fight against 


their countrymen. After the death of Alexander they renounced 
tiie Macedonian alliance. At a subsequent period they joined 
the Aetolian League, hut persistently refused to identify ^em- 
selves with the Achaeans. When the whcAe of Greece fell under 
the Roman yoke, the sanctity of Olympia secured for the Eleans 
a certain amount of indulgence. The games stiU continued to 
attract to the country large numbers of strangers, until they 
were finally put down by Theodosius in 394, two years previous 
to the uttCT destruction of the country by the Gothic invasion 
under Alaric. In later times Elis fell successively into the hands 
of the Franks and the Venetians, under whose rule it recovered 
to some extent its ancient prosperity. By the latter people the 
province of Belvedere on the Peneus was called, in consequence 
of its fertility, “ the milch cow of the Morea.^' 

BUS, the chief city of the ancient Greek district of Elis, was 
situated on the river Peneus, just where it passes from the 
mountamous district of Acrorea into the champaign below. 
According to native tradition, it was originally founded by 
Oxylus, ^e leader of the Aetolians, whose statue stood in the 
market-place. In 471 b.c. it receiv^ a great extension by the 
incorporation (s5moecisin) of various small hamlets, whose 
inhabitants took up their abode in the city. Up to this date it 
only occupied the ridge of the hill now called Kalaskopi, to flbe 
south of the Peneus, but afterwards it spread out in several 
suburbs, and even to the other side of the stream. As all the 
athletes who intended to take part in the Olympic games were 
obliged to undergo a month’s training in the city, its gymnasiums 
were among its principal institutions. They were three in number 
-^he Xystos,” with its avenues of plane-trees, its pkthrion 
or wrestling-place, its altars to Heracles, to Eros and Anteros, to 
Demeter and Kore (Cora), and its cenotaph of Achilles ; the 
** Tetragonon,” appropriated to boxing exercises ; and the 
** Maltho,” :in the interior of which was a hall or oouncil chamber 
called Lalichmion after its founder. The market-place was of 
the old-fashioned type, with porticoes at intervals and paths 
leading between them. It was called the Hippodrome because 
it was commonly used for exercising horses. Among the other 
objects of interest were the temple of Artemis Philomirax ; the 
Hellanodicaeon, or office of the Hellanodicae ; the Corcyrean 
Hall, a building in the Dorian style with two fagades, built of 
spoils from Corcyra ; a temple of Apollo Acesius ; a temple 
of Silenus ; an ancient structure supported on oaken pillars and 
reputed to be the burial-place of Oxylus ; the building where 
the sixteen women of Elis were wont to weave a robe for the 
statue of Hera at Olympia ; the temple of Aphrodite, with a 
statue of the goddess by Pheidias as Urania with a tortoise 
beneath her foot, and by Scopas as Pandemos, riding on a goat ; 
and the shrine of Dionysus, whose festival, the Thyia, was 
yearly celebrated in the neighbourhood. On the acropolis was a 
temple of Athena, with a gold and ivory statue by Pheidias. 
The history of the town is closely identified with that of the 
country. In 399 B.c. it was occupied by Agis, king of Spo^. 
The acropolis was fortified in 312 by Tclesphorus, the admiral 
of Antigonus, but it was shortly afterwards dismantled by 
Philemon, another of his generals. A view of the site is given by 
Stanhope. It is now called Palaeopolis. No traces of any 
buildings can be identified, the only remains visible dating from 
Roman times. 

See Pausanias vi. 23-26 ; 7 . Spencer Stanhope, Olympia and Elis 
(1624), folio ; W. M. Leake, ATorea (1830) ; E. Curtius, Peloponnesus 
(1851-185^ ; Schiller, Stdmme und Siaaten Criechenlands \ C. 
Bursian, Geographis von Griechenland (i86^ihy2) ; P. Gardner, 
Die Coins of Elis," in Num. Chr. (1879). (E. Gr.) 

EL 1 S» PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOL OP. This school was 
founded hy Phacdo, a pupil of Socrates. It existed for a very 
short time and was then transferred by Menedemus to Eretria, 
where it became known as the Eretrian school. Its chief 
members, beside Phaedo, were Anchipylus, Moschus and Plei- 
stanus (see Pbaedo and 

EliSAVHTCMIAlL a fortress and town of Russia, in the 
government 6f Slherson, egfiim. by rail N.E. of Odessa on the 
Baha-Kiemenchm raiiiwf^, and on the 2 figuliriver, in48^ $1' N. 
and in' E. liiepopUl^n increased irenn 23,725 in i860 to 



66,iS 2 in 1900. The town is regularly built, with wide streets, 
some of them lined with trees, and is a wealthy town, which has 
become an industrial centre for the region especially on account 
cf its steam fiour*miils, in which it is second only to Odessa, its 
distilleries, mechanical workshops, tobacco and tallow factories 
and brickworks. It is an important centre for trade in cereals 
and flour for export, and in sheep, cattle, wool, leather and 
timber. Five fairs are held annually. It has a military school, 
a hrst-dass meteorological station and a botanical garden. The 
town was founded in 1754 and named after the empress Elizabeth. 
The fortifi catio ns are now decayed. 

EL18AVETPOL, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, 
having the governments of Tiflis and Daghestan on the N., 
Baku on the £., and Erivan and Tiflis on the W. and Persia on 
the S. Area, 16,721 sq. m. It includes : (a) the southern slope 
of the main Caucasus range in the north-east, where Bazar- 
d}mzi (14,770 ft.) and other peaks rise above the snow-line ; 
(i) the arid and unproductive steppes beside the Kura, reaching 
1000 ft. of altitude in the west and sinking to 100-200 ft. in the 
east, where irrigation is necessary ; and (^) the northern slopes of 
the Transcaucasian escarpment and portions of the Armenian 
plateau, which is intersected towards its western boundary, 
near Lake Gok-cha, by chains of mountains consisting of trachytes 
and various crystalline rocks, and reaching 12,845 in Mount 
Kapujikh. Elsewhere the country has the character of a plateau, 
7000 to 8000 ft. high, deeply trenched by tributaries of the Aras. 
All varieties of climate are found from that of the snowclad 
peaks, Alpine meadows, and stony deserts of the high levels, to 
that of the hill slopes, clothed with gardens and vineyards, and 
of the arid Caspian steppes. Thus, at Shusha, on the plateau, 
at an altitude of 3680 ft., the average temperatures are : year 
48°, January 26®, July 66® ; annual rainfall, 26*4 ; while at 
Elisavetpol, in the valley of the Kura, they ore : year 55®, 
January 32®'2, July 77® and rainfall only 10*3 in. Nearly one- 
fifth of the surface is under forests. 

The population which was 885,379 in 1897 (only 392,124 
women ; 84,130 urban), and was estimated at 953,300 in 1906, 
consists chiefly of Tatars (56 %) and Armenians (33 %). The 
remainder are Kurds (4*7 %), Russians and a few Germans, 
Jews, Kurins, Udins ana Tates. Peasants form the great bulk of 
the population. Some of the Tatars and the Kurds are nomadic. 
Wheat, maize, barley, oats and rye are grown, also rice. Cultiva- 
tion of cotton has l^gun, but the rearing of silkworms is of old 
standing, especially at Nukha (1650 tons of cocoons on the 
average are obtained every year). Nearly 8000 acres are under 
vines, the yield of wine averaging 82 J million gallons annually. 
Gardening reaches a high standard of perfection. Liquorice 
root is obtained to the extent of about 35,000 tons annually. 
The rearing of live-stock is largely carried on on the steppes. 
Copper, magnetic iron ore, cobalt and a small quantity of naphtha 
are extracted, and nearly 10,000 persons are employed in manu- 
facturing industry — copper works and silk-mills. Carpet- 
weaving is widely spread. Owing to the Transcaucasian railway, 
which crosses the government, trade, both in the interior and 
with Persia, is very brisk, Ilie government is divided into 
eight districts, Elisavetpol, Aresh, Jebrail, Jevanshir, Kazakh, 
Nukha, Shusha and Zangezur. The only towns, besides the 
capital, are Nukha (24,811 inhabitants in 1897) and Shusha 
(35,656).^ 

ELISAVETPOL (formerly Gafija, alternative names being 
Kenjeh and Kanga), a town of Russia, capital of the govern- 
ment <)f the same name, 118 m. by rail S.E. of Tiflis and 3} 
m. from the railway, at an altitude of 1446 ft. Pop. (1873) 
* 5 > 4 v 39 y (1^7) 3v^>o9o. It is a very old town, which changed 
hands between Persians, Khazars and Arabs even in the 7th 
century, and later fdl into the possession of Mong:ols, Georgians, 
Persians and Turks successively, until the Russians took it in 
1804, when the change of name was made. It is a badly built 
place, with narrow streets and low-roofed^ wihdoWless houses, 
and is situated in a very unhealthy locality, but has been mudi 
improved, a new Europ^ quarter having been built on the site 
of the old fortress (erected by the Turks in: 1712-1724). The 


I inhabitants are chiefly Tatars and Armenians, famed for their 
excell^t gardening, and also for silkworm breeding. It has a 
beautifui mosque, built by Shah Abbas of Persia in 1620 ; and 
a renowned ** Green Mosque ” amidst the ruins of old Ganja, 
4 m. -distant ITie Persian poet, Shah Nizam (Nizam-ed-Din), 
was bom here in 1141, and is said to have been buried (1203) 
close to the town. ITic Persians were defeated by the Russians 
under Paskevich outside this town in 1826, 

ELISHA (a Hebrew name meaning “ God is deliverance ”), 
in the Bible, the disciple and successor of Elijah, was the son 
of Shaphat of Abel-meholah in the valley of the Jordan. He 
was symbolically elected to the prophetic office by Elijah some 
time during the reign of Ahab (i Kings xix. 19-21), and he 
survived until the reign of Joash. His career thus appears to 
have extended over a period of nearly sixty years. The relation 
between Elijah and Elisha was of a particularly close kind, but 
the difference between them is much more strikmg than the 
resemblance. Elijah is the prophet of the wilderness, wandering, 
r^ged and austere ; Elisha is the prophet of civilized life, of the 
city and the court, with the dress, manners and appearance of 
ordinary “ grave citizens.” Elijah is the messenger of vengeance 
—sudden, fierce and overwhelming ; Elisha is the messenger of 
mercy and restoration. Elijah’s miracles, with few exceptions, 
are works of wrath and destruction ; Elisha’s miracles, with but 
one notable exception, are works of beneficence and healing. 
Elijah is the “ prophet as fire ” (Ecclus. xlviii. i), an abnormal 
agent working for exceptional ends ; Elisha is the ” holy man 
of God which passeth by us continually ” (2 Kings iv, 9), mixing 
in the common life of the people. 

It is impossible to draw up a detailed chronology of his life. 
In most of the events narrated no further indication of time is 
given than by the words “ the king of Israel,” the name not being 
specified. There are some instances in which the order of time 
is obviously the reverse of the order of narrative, and there are 
other grounds for concluding that the narrative as we now have 
it is confused and incomplete. This may serve not only to 
explain the chronological difficulties, but also to throw some 
light on the altogether exceptional character of the miraculous 
element in Elisha’s history. On the literary questions, see 
further Kings. 

Not only are Elisha’s miracles very numerous, even more so 
than those of Elijah, but they stand in a peculiar relation to the 
man and his work. With all the other prophets the primary 
function is spiritual teaching ; miracles, even though numerous and 
many of them symbolical like Elisha’s, are only accessory. With 
Elisha, on the other hand, miracles seem the principal function, 
and the teaching is altogether subsidiary. An explanation of 
the superabundance of miracles in Elisha’s life is suggested by 
the fact that several of them were merely repetitions or doubles 
of those of his predecessor. Such were ; his first miracle, when, 
returning across the Jordan, he made a dry path for himself in 
the same manner as Elijah (2. Kings ii. 14) ; the increase of the 
widow’s pot of oil(iv. 1-7) ; and the restoration of the son of the 
woman of Shunem to life (iv. 18-37). The theory that stories 
from the earlier life have been imported by mistake into the later, 
even if tenable, applies only to three of the miracles, and leaves 
unexplained a much larger number which are not only not 
repetitions of those of Elijah, but have an entirely opposite 
character. The healing of the water of Jericho by putting salt 
in it (ii. 19-22), the provision of water for the army of Jehoshaphat 
in the arid desert (iii. 6-20), the neutralizing by meal of the poison 
in the pottage of the famine-stricken sons of the prophets at 
Jericho (iv. 38-41), the healing of Naaman the Syrian (v. 1-19), 
and the recovery of the iron axehead that had sunk m ^e water 
(vi. 1-7), are all instances of the beneficence which was the 
general charactseristic of Elisha’s wonder-wc^rking activity in con- 
trast to that of Elijah. Another miracle of the same c^s, 
feeding of a hundred mein with twenty loaves 90 that something 
was kit over (iv. 42-44), deserves mention as the most striking 
though not the only instance of a resemblance between the v one 
of Elislia and that of Jesus (Matt. xiv. 13-21). The o^ di^ipet 
exception to the general beneficence of Elisha’s activity— tte 
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destruction of the forty-two children who mocked him as he was 
going up to Bethel (2 Kings ii. 23-25)— presents an ethical 
difficlilty which is scarcely removed by Ae suggestion that the 
narrative has lost some particulars which would have shown the 
real enormity of the children’s offence. We may prefer to imagine 
that amonjg the homely stories told of him was one which had 
for its mam object the inculcation of respect for one’s elders.^ 
The leprosy brought upon Gehazi (v. 20-27), though a miracle 
of judgment, scarcely belongs to the same class as the other ; 
and it will be observed that Gehazi’s subsequent relations with 
the court (viii. 1-6) ignore the disease, a fatal hindrance to 
intercourse. Further, the healing of Naaman (alluded to in Luke 
iv. 27) presupposes peaceful relations between Israel and the 
8 )^ 1008 , with which, however, contrast ch. vi. The wonder- 
working power of Elisha is represented as continuing even after 
his death. As the feeding of the hundred men and the cure of 
leprosy connect his work with that of Jesus, so the story that a 
dead man who was cast into his sepulchre was brought to life 
by the mere contact with his bones (2 Kings xiii. 21, cf. Ecclus. 
xlviii. 12-14) is the most striking instance of an analogy between 
his miracles and those recorded of medieval saints. Stanley 
{Jewish Church, ii. 276) in reference to this has remarked 

that in the life of Elisha alone “ in the sacred histoty the gulf 
between biblical and ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.” 

The place which Elisha filled in contemporary history was one 
of great influence and importance, and several narratives testify 
to his great reputation in Israel. On one occasion, when he 
delivered the army that had been brought out against Moab 
from a threatened dearth of water (2 Kings iii.),^ he plainly 
intimates that, but for his regard to Jehoshaphat, the king of 
Judah, who was in alliance with Israel, he would not have 
interfered. Whether he was with the army or was supposed 
to be living in the desert is left obscure. An interesting touch 
is the influence of music upon the prophetic mind (v. 15). His 
next signal interference was during the incursions of the Syrians, 
when he disclosed the plans of the invaders to the ** king of 
Israel ” with such effect that they weremgain and again baffled. 
When the ** king of Syria ” was informed that “ Elisha, the 
prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the words | 
that thou speakest in thy bed-chamber,” he at once sent an | 
army to take him captive in Dothan. At Elisha’s prayer his 
terrified servant beheld an army of horses and chariots of fire 
surrounding the prophet. At a second prayer the invaders 
were struck blind, and in this state they were led by Elisha 
to Samaria, where their sight was restored. Their lives were 
spared at the command of the prophet, and they returned home 
so impressed that their incursions thenceforward ceased ( vi. 8-23). 
This is immediately followed by the siege of Samaria by 
Benhadad which caused a famine of the severest kind. The 
calamity was imputed by the “ king of Israel ” to ^e influence 
of Elisha, and he ordered the prophet to be immediately put to 
death. Forewarned of the danger, Elisha ordered the messenger 
who had been sent to slay him to be detained at the door, 
and, when, immediately afterwards, the king himself came 
(“ messenger ” in vi. 33 should rather be king), predicted a great 
plenty within twenty-four hours. This was fulfilled by the flight 
of the Syrian army under the circumstances stated in ch. yii. 
After the episode with regard to the woman of Shunem (viii. 
1-6), which IS out of its chronological order, Elisha is represented 
as at Damascus (viii. 7-15). The reverence with which the 
foreign monarch Benhadad addressed Elisha deserves to be 
noted as showing the extent of the prophet’s influence. In 
sending to know the issue of his illness, the king caused himself 
to be styled “ thy son Benhadad.” Equally remarkable is the 

1 Similarly Elijah enforces respect for the prophetic office in 
L o sqq. Prof. Kennett points out to the present writer that the 
^ithet ^' bald-head ” may refer to the sign of mourning for Elisha's 
lost master (cf. Ez. 18, Deut. xiv. 1); ""Go up" is perhaps 
to.be taken literally (in reference to Elijah’s trah^tion). 

P The, method of obtaining water (v. 16 sq.) is that which still 
gives its name to the Wftdi ef«Alifft (" valley of' water pits ") ht the 
southern end of <ffie Dead Sea (Old t$ss. Jsw,^hufeh, rand ed., 147). 
On the other hand, see Burney, H§b, Text of Kings, p. 270. 
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very ambi^ous nature of Elisha’s reply (viii. 10).* The most 
important interference of Elisha in the history of his country 
constitute the fulfilment of the third of the commands laid 
upon Elijah. The work of anointing jebu to be king over Israel 
was performed by deputy (ix. 1-3). During the forty-five years 
which the chronological scheme allows for the reigns of Jehu 
and Jehoa^z the narratives contain no notice of Elisha, but 
from the circumstances of his death (xiii. 14-21) it is clear that 
he had continued to enjoy the esteem of the dynasty which 
he had helped to found. Joash, the grandson of Jehu, waited 
on him on his deathbed, and addressed him in the words which 
he himself had used to Elijah : “ My father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof ” (cf. ii. 12). By the 
result of a symbolic discharge of arrows he informed the king 
of his coming success against Syria, and immediately thereafter 
he died. The explicit statement that he was buried completes 
the contrast between him and his greater predecessor. 

On the narratives, see Kings. In general those where '‘the 
prophet appears as on friendly terms with tlie king, and possessed 
of influence at court {e.g. 2 Kings iv. 13, vi. 9. vi. 21, compared 
with xiii. 14), plainly belong to the time of Jehu^s dynasty, though 
they are related before the fall of the hou.se of Omri. We can dis- 
tinguish portions of an historical narrative which speaks of Elisha 
in connexion with events of public interest, without making liim the 
central figure, and a series of anecdotes of properly biographical 
character. ... In the latter we may distinguish one circle con- 
nected with Gilgal, Jericho and the Jordan valley to which Abel- 
Meholah belongs (iv. 1-7 ? 38-44, v. ? vi. 1-7). Here Elisha appears 
as the head of the prophetic gilds, having his fixed residence at Gilgal.^ 
Another circle, which presup|>oses the accession of the house of Jehu, 
places him at Dothan or Carmel, and represents him as a personage 
of almost superhuman dignity. Here there is an obvious parallelism 
with the history of Elijs^, especially with his ascension (cf. 2 Kings 
vi. 17 with ii. ii ; xiii. 14 with ii. 12) ; and it is to this group of 
narratives that the ascension of Elijah forms the introduction" 
(Robertson Smith, Ency. 9th cd., art. Kings, vol. xiv. p. 186). 
This twofold representation finds a parallel in the narratives of 
Samuel, whose history and the conditions reflected therein are 
analogous to the life and times of Elisha. 

Elislxa is canonized in the Orthodox Eastern Church, his festival 
being on the 14th of June, under which date his life is entered in the 
Acta sanctorum. 

See especially, W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (Index, #.v.), 
and the literature to Elijah ; Kings, Books of ; Prophet. 

(W. R. S. ; S. A. C.) 

ELISHA BEN ABUTAH (c. a.d. 100), a unique figure among 
the Palestinian Jews of the first Christian century. He was 
born before the destruction of the Temple (which occurred in 
A.D. 70) and survived into the 2nd centuiy. It is not easy to 
decide as to his exact attitude towards J udaism. That he refused 
to accept the current rabbinical views is certain, though the 
Talmud cites his legal decisions. Most authorities believe that 
he was a Gnostic ; but while it is certain that he was not a 
Christian, it is possible that he was simply a Sadducee, and thus 
an opponent not of Judaism but of Pharisaism. His disciple, 
the famous Pharisee Meir, remained his steadfast friend, and his 
efforts to reclaim hb former master are among the most pathetic 
incidents in the Talmud. In later ages Elisha {ahier ” the other,” 
as he was named) was regarded as the type of a heretic whose 
pride of intellect betrayed him into infidelity to law and morab. 
Without much appropriateness Elisha has been sometimes 
described as the ** Faust of the Talmud.” (1. A.) 

ELIXIR (from the Arabic al-iksir, probably an adaptation of 
the Gr. (^p^ov, a powder used for drying wounds, from (vP^s, 
dry), in alchemy, the medium which would effect the transmuta- 
tion of base metals into gold ; it probably included all such 
substances — vapours, liquids, &c. — and had a wider meaning 
than “ philosopher’s stone.” The same term, more fully elixtr 
’ R.V. marg. is an alteration to remove from Elisha the suggestion 
of an untnitli. 

* The Gilgal of Elisha is near the Jordan — comp. vi. i with iv. 38, 
fSfiS cannot be other than the great sanctuary 2 m. 

from Jer^o, the local holiness of which is still attested in the 
Onomastica. It is true that in 2 Kings ii. 1 Bethel seems to lie 
between Gilgal and Jericho ; but v. 25 shows that Gilgal was not 
onginaUy represented residence in this narrative, which 

belongs to me Carmel-Dolljpn series. On the other hand, for the 
identification with the Gilgal (J^ilia) S.W. of Shiloh, see G. A. 
Smith, Ency. Bib. (s.v. Gilgal) ; Burney, op^ eit*, p. 264 ; Skinnet, 
Century Bible : Kings, p. 278. 
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miae, dixir of life, ivas |^ven to the substance which would 
indefinitely prolc^ life ; it was considered to he closely related 
to, Of even identical with, the substance for transmuting metals. 
In pharmacy the word was formerly given to a strong extract 
or tincture, but it is only used now for an aromatic sweet prepara- 
tion, containing one or more drugs, and in sudi expressions as 
“ elixir of vitriol, '' a mixture of sulphuric acid, cinnamon, ginger 
and alcohol. 

ELIZABETH {1533^1603), queen of England and Ireland, 
bom on Sunday the 7th of S^tember 1533, and, like all the 
Tudors except Henry Vll., at Greenwich Mace, was the only 
surviving child of Henry VIII. by his second queen, Anne Boleyn. 
With such a mother and with Cranmer as her godfather she 
represented from her birth the principle of revolt from Rome, 
but the opponents of that movement attached little importance 
to her advent into the world. Charles V.’s oinbassador, Chapuys, 
hardly deigned to mention the fact that the king’s amie had given 
birth to a daughter, and both her parents were bitterly dis- 
appointed with her sex. She was, however, given precedence 
over Mary, her elder sister by sixteen years, and Maiy never 
forgave the infant’s offence. Even this dubious advantage only 
lasted three years until her mother was beheaded, and by a much 
more serious freak on Henry’s part divorced.” Elizabeth has 
been censured for having made no effort in later years to dear 
her mother’s memory ; but no vindication of Anne’s character 
could have rehabilitated Elizabeth’s legitimacy. Her mother was 
not “ divorced ” for her alleged adultery, because that crime was 
no ground for divorce by Roman or English canon law. The 
marriage was dedared invalid ab initio either on the ground of 
Anne’s precontract with Lord Percy or more probably on the 
ground of the affinity established between Henry and Anne by 
Henry’s previous relations with Mary Boleyn. 

Elizabeth thus lost all hereditary title to the throne, and her 
early years of childhood can hardly have been happier than 
Mary’s. Nor, was her legitimacy ever legally established ; but 
after Jane Seymour’s death, when Henry seemed likely to have 
no further issue, she was by act of parliament placed next in 
order of the succession after Edward and Mary and their issue ; 
and this statutory arrangement was confirmed by the will which 
Heniy VIII. was empowered by statute to make. Queen 
Catherine Parr introduced some humanity into He^’s house- 
hold, and Edward and Elizabeth were well and happily educated 
together, principally at old Hatfield House, which is now the 
marquess of Misbury’s stables. They were there when Henry’s 
death called Edward 'VI. away to greater dignities, and Elizabeth 
was left in the care qf Catherine Parr, who married in indecent 
haste Thomas, Lord Seymour, brother of the protector Somerset. 
This unprincipled adventurer, even before Catherine’s death 
in September 1548, paid indelicate attentions to Elizabeth. 
Any attempt to marry her without the council’s leave would have 
been treason on his part and would have deprived Elizabeth 
of her contingent right to the succession. Accordingly, when 
Seymour’s other misbehaviour led to his arrest, his relations 
with Elizabeth were made the subject of a very trying investiga- 
tion, which gave Elizabeth her first lessons in the feminine arts 
of self-defence. She proved equal to the occasion, partly because 
she was in all probability innocent of anything worse than a 
qualified acquiescence in Seymour’s improprieties and a girlish 
admiration for his handsome face. He or his tragic fate may have 
touched a deeper chord, but it was carefully concealed ; and 
although in later years Elizabeth seems to have cherished his 
memory, and certainly showed no love for his brother’s chilffira, 
at the time she only showed resentment at the mdignities inflicted 
on herself. 

For the rest, of Edward’s reign Elizabeth’s life was less 
t^p^tuous. She hardly rivalled Lady Jane Grey as the ideal 
PUr&ajft maiden, but swam with the stream, and was i^arded 

as aiw to her stubborn Catholic sisten She thus avoided the 
miiii|yand the still nK)re dai^rous.||U^ of Northumberland ; 
md^me unknown history lies behn9Qie dttke^s preference of 
Jarie to Elizabeth as hk son^ wife and his own puppet 
for the throne. She thus escai^d shipwreck in his cwy yessd, 


and rode by Maiy’s ride in triumph into London on the failure 
of the plot. For a time she w&s safe enough ; she would not 
renounce her Protestantism until Catholicism had been made the 
law of the land, but she followed Gardiner’s advice to her father 
when he said it was better that he should make t!^ law lus will 
than try to make his will the law- As a presumptive ruler of 
England she was, like Cecil, and for that matter the future axch^ 
bishop Parker also, too shrewd to commit herself to passive 
or active resistance to the law; and they merely anticipated 
Hobbes in holding that the individual committed no sin in sub- 
ordinating his conscience to the will of the state, for the responsi- 
bility for the law was not his but the state’s. Their position was 
well enough understood in those days ; it was known that they 
were heretics at heart, and that when their turn came liiey would 
once more overthrow Catholicism and expect a similar submission 
from the Catholics. 

It was not so much Elizabeth’s religion as her nearness to the 
throne and tiie circumstances of her birth tliat endangered her 
life in Mary’s reign. While Mary was popular Elizabeth was 
safe j but as soon as the Spanish marriage project had turned 
away English hearts Elizabeth inevitably became the centre of 
plots and the hope of the plotters. Had not Lady Jane still been 
alive to take off the edge of Mary’s indignation and suspicion 
Elizabeth might have paid forfeit for Wyat’s rebellion with 
her life instead of imprisonment. She may have had interviews 
with French agents who helped to foment the insurrection ; but 
she was strong and wary enou^ to avoid Henry II. ’s, as she had 
avoided Northumberland’s, toils ; for even in case of success 
she would have been the French king’s puppet, placed on the 
throne, if at all, merely to keep it v/arm for Henry’s prospective 
daughter-in-law, Mary Stuart. This did not make Mary Tudor 
any more friendly, and, although the story that Elizabeth favoured 
Courtenay and that Mary was jealous is a ridiculous fiction, the 
Spaniards cried loud a^d long for Elizabeth’s execution. She 
was sent to the Tower in March 1554, but few Englishmen were 
fanatic enough to want a Tudor beheaded. The great nobles, the 
Howards, and Gardiner would not hear of such a proposal ; and 
all the efforts of the court throughout Mary’s reign failed to induce 
parliament to listen to the suggestion that Elizabeth should be 
deprived of her legal right to the succession. After two months in 
the Tower she was transferred to Sir Henry Bedingfield’s charge 
at Woodstock, and at Christmas, when the realm had been recon- 
ciled to Rome and Mary was expecting issue, Elizabeth was once 
more received at court. In the autumn of 1555 she went down 
to Hatfield, where she spent most of tlie rest of Mary’s reign, 
enjoying the lessons of Ascham and Baldassaxe Castiglione, and 
plating trees which still survive. 

She had only to bide her time while Mary made strai^t bar 
successor’s path by uprooting whatever affection the English 
people had for the Catholic faith, Roman jurisdiction and 
Spanish control. The Protestant martyrs and Calais between 
them removed all the alternatives to an insular national English 
policy in church and in state ; and no sovereijgn was better 
qualified to lead such a cause than the queen who ascended the 
throne amid universal, and the Spaniards thought indecent, 
rejoicings at Maiy ’s death on the 17 th of November 155a. ” Mere 
English ” she basted of being, and after Englishmen’s recent 
experience there was no surer title to popular favour. No 
sovereign since Harold had been so purely English in blood; 
her nearest foreign ancestor was Catherine of France, the widow 
of Henry V., and no English king or queen was more superbly 
insular in c^racter or in policy. She was the unmistakable 
child of the age so far as Englishmen shared in its characteristics, 
for with her English aims she combined some Italian me&ods 
and ideas. ” An Englishman Italianate,” ran the current jingle, 

” is a devil incarnate,” and Elizabeth was ^ell versed in Italm 
scholarship and statecraft. Italians, especially Bernardino 
Odiino, had given her religiou^s instracti<m, and the Italians who 
rejected Cathblirism usuidly adopted far more advanced forms 
of heresy than X>iitheranism, 2 ^gUanirin, Csdvinisin. 

Elizabe^ herself patronized Giacomo Aeonrio, who thought 
dogma a '*^ Stratag^ Satanae,” and her Isfit iavourite, Easoxg 
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was accused of being the ringleader of a damnable crew of 
atheists.^ A Spanish ambassador early iu the reign thought that 
Elizabeth’s own religion was equally negative, though she told 
him she agreed wi^ nearly everylbing in the Augsburg Con- 
fession. She was probably not at liberty to say what she really 
thou^, but she made up by saying a great many things which 
she did not mean. It is clear enough that, although, like her 
father, she was fond of ritual, she was absolutely devoid of the 
religious temperament, and that her ecclesiastical preferences 
were dictated by political considerations. She was sincere 
enough m her dislike of Roman jurisdiction and of Calvinism ; 
a daughter of Anne Bole3fn could have little affection for a system 
which made her a bastard, and all monarchs agreed at heart with 
James I.’s aphorism about “ no bishop, no king.** It was con- 
venient, too, to profess Lutheran sympathies, for Lutheranism 
was now an established, monarchical and comparatively re- 
spectable religion, very different from tbe Calvinism agwnst 
which monarchs directed the Cotmter-reformation from political 
motives. Lutheran dogma, however, had few adherents in 
England, though its political theory coincided with that of 
Anglicanism in the i6th century. The compromise that resulted 
from these conflicting forces suited Elizabeth veiy well ; she had 
little dislike of Catholics who repudiated the papacy, but she was 
forced to rely mainljr on Protestants, and had little respect for 
any form of ecclesiasticid self-government. She valued uni- 
formity in religion, not as a safeguard against heresy, but as a 
guarantee of the unity of the state. She respected the bishops 
only as supporters of her throne ; and, although the well-known 
letter bedrining ** Proud Prelate ** is an i8th-oentury forgery, 
it is hardly a travesty of Elizabeth’s attitude. 

The outlines of her foreign policy are sketched elsewhere 
(see English History), and her courtships were diplomatic. 
Contemporary gossip, which was probably justified, said that 
she was debarred from matrimony by a physical defect ; and 
her cry when she heard that Mary queen of Scots had given 
birth to a son is the most womanly thing recorded of Elizabeth. 
Hot features were as handsome as Mary’s, but she had little 
fascination, and in spite of her many suitors no man lost his head 
over Elizabeth as men did over Mary. She was far too masculine 
in mind and temperament, and her extravagant addiction to the 
outward trappings of femininity was probably due to the absence 
or atrophy of deeper feminine instincts. In the same way the 
impossibilityof marriage made her all the freer with her flirtations, 
and she carried some of them to lengths that scandalized a public 
unconscious of Elizabeth’s security. She had every reason to 
keep them in the dark, and to convince other courts that she could 
and would many if the provocation were sufficient. She could 
not marry Philip IL, but she held out hopes to more than one of 
his Austrian cousins whenever France or Mary Stuart seemed 
to threaten; and later she encouraged two French princes 
when Philip had lost patience with Elizabeth and made Mary 
Stuart his prot%6e. Her other suitors were less important, 
except Leicester, who appealed to the least intellectual side of 
Elizabeth and was always a cause of distraction in her policy 
and her ministers. 

Elizabeth was terribly handicapped by having no heirs of her 
body and no obvious English successor. She could not afford 
to Mary’s claim, for that would have l)een to alienate 

the Protestants, double the number of Catholics, and, in her own 
phrase, to spread a winding-sheet before her eyes ; for all would 
have turned to the rising sun. Mary was dangerous enough as it 
was, and no one would willingly make his rival his heir. Elizabeth 
could hardly be expected to go out of her way and ask parlia- 
ment to repeal its own acts for Mary’s sake ; probably it would 
have refused. Nor was it personal enmi^ on Elizabeth’s part 
that brought Mary to the block. Parliament had long ^en 
ferociously demaaKAmg Mary’s execution, not because ^ was 
guilty but because she was dangerous to riie public peace. She 
idone Could have given the Sjwiish Armada aony real chance 
of success; and as the prospect of invasion loomed larger dn 
the horizon, fieroer grew the popular detenainatton to remdve 
the only possible centre of a immestic rising, without whidi the 


external attack was bound to be a failure. Elizabeth resisted the 
demand, not from compasskin or qualms of conscience, but 
because she dreaded the responsibili^ for Mary’s death. She 
wished Paulet would manage the business on his own account, 
and when at last her signature was extorted she made a scapegoat 
of her secretary Davi^n who had tlie warrant executed. 

The o^er great difficulty, apart from the succession, with 
which Elizabeth had to deal arose from the exuberant aggressive- 
ness of England, which she could not, and perhaps did not want 
to, repress. Religion was not really the cause of her external 
dangers, for the time had passed for crusades, and no foreign 
power seriously contemplated an armed invasion of England fur 
rel^on’s si^. But no state could long tolerate the affionts 
which English seamen offered Spain. The common view that 
the British Empire has been won by purely defensive action 
is not tenable, and from the beginning of her reign Englishmen 
had taken the offensive, partly from religious but also from other 
motives. They were determined to break up the Spanish 
monopoly in the new world, and in the pursuit of this endeavour 
they were led to challenge Spain in the old. For nearly thirty 
yews Philip put up with the capture of his treasure-ships, the 
raiding of his colonies and the open assistance rendered to his 
rebels. Only when he had reached the conclusion that his 
power would never be secure in the Netherlands or the New 
World until England was conquered, did lie despatch the Spanish 
Armada. Elizabeth delayed the breach as long as she could, 
probably because she knew that war meant taxation, and that 
taxation was the most prolific parent of revolt. 

With the defeat of the Spanish Armada Elizabeth’s work 
was done, and during the last fifteen years of her reign she got 
more out of touch with her people. Tlmt period was one of 
gradual transition to the conditions of Stuart times ; during it 
practically every claim was put forward that was naade under 
the first two Stuarts either on behalf of parliament or the pre- 
rogatiA^e, and Elizabeth’s attitude towards the Puritans was 
hardly distinguishable from James I.’s. But her past was in her 
favour, and so were her sex and her Tudor tact, which checked 
the growth of discontent and made Essex’s rebellion a ridiculous 
fiasco. He was the last and the most wilful but pierhaps the best 
of her favourites, and his tragic fate deepened the gloom of her 
dosing years. The loneliness of a queen who had no husband 
or children and no relatives to mention must at all times have 
been oppressive ; it grew desolating in old age after the deaths of 
Leicester, Walsingham, Burghley and Essex, and Elizabeth died, 
the last of her race, on the 54 th of March 4 603. 

Bishop Creighton's Quean Elizaiteth {iStjCy) is the best biography ; 
there are others by E. S. Becsiy (Twelve English Statesmen^ 1R9I) ; 
Lucy Aikin, Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth (1818) ; and 
T. Wright, Queen Elizabeth and her Times (1838), See also A. 
Jeasopp^s article in the Diet, Nat. Biog, (A. F. P.) 

ELIZABETH [PETROVNA] (1709-1762), Empress of Russu, 
die daughter of Peter the Great and Martha Skovronskaya, bom 
at Koiomenskoye, near Moscow, on the i8th of December 1709. 
Even as a child her parts were good, if not brilliant, but unfortun- 
ately her education was both imperfect and desultory. Her 
father had no leisure to devote to her training, and. her mother 
was too illiterate to superintend her studies. She had a French 
governess, however, and at a later day picked up some Italian, 
German and Swedish, and could converse in these languages with 
more fluency jthan accuracy. From her earliest yews she 
delighted every one by her extraordinary beauty and vivacity. 
It was Peter’s intention to marryr his second daughter to the 
young French king Louis XV., but the pride of me Bourbons 
revolted against any such alliance. Other connubial specula- 
tions foundered on the personal dislike of the princess for the 
various suitors proposed to her, so that on the death of her 
mother (May 1727) and the departure to Holstein of her beloved 
sister Anne, her only remaining near relation, the princess found 
herself at the a|[e of eighteen practically her own mistress. 
So long as Mensmkov remained in power, she was treated with 
liberally and distinction by the government of Peter IL, but 
the D( 4 gprukis, who snp^nted Menshikov and hated the 
memory of Peter the Great, practically banished Peter’s daughter 
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from court. Elizabeth had inherited her father’s sensual 
temperament and^ being free from all control, abandoned herself 
to her appetites without reserve. While still in her teens, she 
made a lover of Alexius Shubin, a sergeant in the Semenovsky 
Guards, and after his banishment to Siberia, minus his tongue, 
by order of the empress Anne, consoled herself with a handsome 
young Cossack, Alexius Razumovski, who, there is good reason 
to believe, subsequently became her husband. During the reign 
of her cousin Anne (1730-1740), Elizabeth effaced herself as much 
as possible ; but under the regency of Anne Leopoldovna the 
course of events compelled the indolent but by no means 
incapable beauty to overthrow the existing government. The 
idea seems to have been first suggested to her by the French 
ambassador. La Ch6tardie, who was plotting to destroy the 
Austrian influence then dominant at the Russian court. It is a 
mistake to suppose, however, that La Ch^tardie took a leading 
part in the revolution which placed the daughter of Peter the 
Great on the Russian throne. As a matter of fact, beyond 
lending the tsesarevna zooo ducats, instead of the 15,000 she 
demanded of him, he took no part whatever in the actual coup 
d*itat which was as great a surprise to him as to every one else. 
The merit and glory of that singular affair belong to Elizabeth 
alone. The fear of being imprisoned in a convent for the rest 
of her life was the determining cause of her irresistible outburst 
of energy. At midnight on the 6th of December 1741, with a 
few personal friends, including her physician, Armand Lestocq, 
her chamberlain, Michael Ilarionvich Vorontsov, her future 
husband, Alexius Razumovski, and Alexander and Peter 
Shuvalov, two of the gentlemen of her household, she drove to 
the barracks of the Preobrazhensky Guards, enlisted their sym- 
pathies by a stirring speech, and led them to the Winter Palace, 
where the regent was reposing in absolute security. Having on the 
way thither had all the ministers arrested, she seized the regent 
and her children in their beds, and summoned all the notables, 
civil and ecclesiastical, to her presence. So swiftly and noise- 
lessly indeed had the whole revolution proceeded that as late as 
eight o’clock the next morning very few people in the city were 
aware of it. Thus, at the age of three-and-thirty, this naturally 
indolent and self-indulgent woman, with little knowledge and 
no experience of affairs, suddenly found herself at the head of a 
great empire at one of the most critical periods of its existence. 
Fortunately for herself, and for Russia, Elizabeth Petrovna, 
with all her shortcomings, had inherited some of her father’s 
genius for government. Her usually keen judgment and her 
diplomatic tact again and again recall Peter the Great. What in 
her sometimes seemed irresolution and procrastination, was, 
most often, a wise suspense of judgment under exceptionally 
difficult circumstances ; and to this may be added that she was 
ever ready to sacrifice the prejudices of the woman to the duty 
of the sovereign. 

After abolishing the cabinet council system in favour during 
the rule of the two Annes, and reconstituting the senate as it 
had been under Peter the Great, — with the chiefs of the depart- 
ments of state, all of them now Russians again, as ex-officio 
members under the presidency of the sovereign, — the first care 
of the new empress was to compose her quarrel with Sweden. 
On the 23rd of January 1743, direct negotiations between the 
two powers were opened at Abo,^and on the 7 th of August 1743 
Sweden ceded to Russia all 46 uthem part of Finland east 
of the river Kymmene, which tlfaWtbecame the boundary between 
the jtwo states, including>ghfe'®l(rtresses of Villmanstrand and 
Fredrikshamn. This tEfo«^^t issue was mainly due to the 
diplomatic ability ofHjHfeew^ce chancellor, Alexius Bestuzhev- 
Ryiimin whUpElizabeth, much as she disliked him 

personally, had placed at the head of foreign affairs 
^mediately jaK^ her accesl^. He represented the anti- 
Pranco-PrusdBHBrtion of her council, and his object was to 
bring aboutflvAnglo-Austro-Russian alliance vtdiich, at that 
time, was Hpubtedly Russia’s pi »p er system. Hence the 
reiterated atronpts of T^deridk the**Great and Louis XV. to 
get rid of Bestuzhev, whiefe made the'Russian court during ttie 
earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign the centre of a tangle of intrigue 


impossible to unravel by those who do not possess the clue to it 
(see Bbstuzhjev-Ryumin, Alexius). Ultimately, however, the 
minister, strong in the support of Elizabeth, prevailed, and his 
faultless diplomacy, backed by the despatch of an auxiliazy 
Russian corps of 30,000 men to the Rhine, greatly accelerated the 
peace negotiations which led to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(October 18, 1748). By sheer tenacity of purpose, Bestuzhev 
had extricated his country from the Swedish imbroglio ; recon- 
ciled his imperial mistress with the courts of Vienna and London, 
her natural allies ; enabled Russia to assert herself effectually 
in Poland, Turkey and Sweden, and isolated the restless king of 
Prussia by environing him with hostile alliances. But all this 
would have been impossible but for the steady support of 
Elizabeth, who trusted him implicitly, despite the insinuations 
of the chancellor’s innumerable enemies, most of whom were 
her personal friends. 

The great event of Elizabeth’s later years was the Seven 
Years’ War. Elizabeth rightly regarded the treaty of West- 
minster (January 16, 1756, whereby Great Britain and Prussia 
agreed to unite their forces to oppose the entry into, or the 
passage through, Germany of the troops of every foreign power) 
as utterly subversive of the previous conventions between Great 
Britain and Russia. A by no means unwarrantable fear of the 
king of Prussia, who was “ to be reduced within proper limits,” 
so that “ he might be no longer a danger to the empire,” induced 
Elizabeth to accede to the treaty of Versailles, in other words the 
Franco- Austrian leajgue against Prussia, and on the 17th of 
May 1757 the Russian army, 85,000 strong, advanced against 
Konigsberg. Neither the serious illness of the empress, which 
began with a fainting-fit at Tsarskoe Selo (September 19, 1757), 
nor the fall of Bestuzhev (February 21, 1758), nor the cabals 
and intrigues of the various foreign powers at St Petersburg, 
interfered with the progress of the war, and the crushing defeat 
of Kunersdorf (August 12, 1759) at last brought Frederick to 
the verge of ruin. From that day forth he despaired of success, 
though he was saved for the moment by the jealousies of the 
Russian and Austrian commanders, which ruined the military 
plans of the allies. On the other hand, it is not too much to 
say that, from the end of 1759 to the end of 1761, the unshakable 
fiimness of the Russian empress was the one constraining political 
force which held together the heterogeneous, incessantly jarring 
elements of the anti-Prussian combination. From the Russian 
point of view, Elizabeth’s greatness as a statesman consists in 
her steady appreciation of Russian interests, and her determina- 
tion to promote them at all hazards. She insisted throughout 
that the king of Prussia must be rendered harmless to his neigh- 
bours for the future, and that the only way to bring this about 
was to reduce him to the rank of an elector. Frederick himself 
was quite alive to his danger. ” I am at the end of my resources,” 
he wrote at the beginning of 1760, ” the continuance of this war 
means for me utter ruin. Things may drag on perhaps till July, 
but then a catastrophe must come.” On the 21st of May 1760 
a fresh convention was signed between Russia and Austria, 
a secret clause of which, never communicated to the court of 
Versailles, guaranteed East Prussia to Russia, as an indemnity for 
war expenses. The failure of the campaign of 1760, so far as 
Russia and France were concerned, induced the court of Versailles, 
on the evening of the 22nd of January 1761, to preset to the 
court of St Petersburg a despatch to the effect that the king of 
France by reason of the condition of his dominions absolutely 
desired peace. On the following day the Austrian ambassador, 
Esterhazy, presented a despatch of a simile tenor from his 
court. The Russian empress’s reply was delivered to the two 
ambassadors on the 12th of Februaiy. It was inspired by Ike 
most uncompromising hostility towards the king of Prussia. 
Elizabeth would not consent to any pacific overtures until the 
original object of the league had been accomplished. Simultane- 
ously, Elisabeth caused to be conveyed to Louis XV. a confiden- 
tial letter in which she propo^d the signature of a new treaty of 
alliance of a more comprehensive and exfdicit nature than the pre- 
ceding treaties between the two powers, without the knowle^e 
of Austria. Elizabe^’s object m this mysterious negotiation 
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seems to have been to reconcile France and Great Britain, in 
return for which signal service France was to throw all her 
forces into the German war. This project, which lacked neither 
ability nor audacity, foundered upon Louis XV.’s invincible 
jealousy of the growth of Russian influence in eastern Europe 
and his fear of offending the Porte. It was finally arranged by 
the allies that their envoys at Paris should fix the date for the 
assembling of a peace congress, and that, in the meantime, the 
war against Prussia should be vigorously prosecuted. The 
campaign of lyfix was almost as abortive as the campaign of 
1760. Frederick acted on the defensive with consummate 
skill, and the capture of the Prussian fortress of Kolberg on 
Christmas day O.S. 1761, by Rumyantsev, was the sole Russian 
success. Frederick, however, was now at the last gasp. On the 
6th of January 1762, he wrote to Finkenstein, “We ought now 
to think of preserving for my nephew, by way of negotiation, 
whatever fragments of my territory we can save from the avidity 
of my enemies,*' which means, if words mean anything, that he 
was resolved to seek a soldier’s death on the first opportunity. 
A fortnight later he wrote to Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
“ The sky begins to clear. Courage, my dear fellow. I have 
received the news of a great event.” The great event which 
snatched him from destruction was the death of the Russian 
empress (January 5, 1762). 

See Robert Nisbet Bain, The Daughter of Peter the Great (London, 
1899) : Sergyei Solovev, History of Russia (Rus.), vols. xx.-xxii. 
(St Petersburg, 1857-1877) ; PoHHsche Corresjbondenz Friedrichs 
des Grossetty vols. i.*xxi. (Berlin, 1879, &c.) ; colonel Masslowski, 
Der siebenjdhri^e Krieg nach russischer Darstelluns (Berlin, 1888- 
1893) ; Kazinsicrz Waliszewski, La Dernitre des Romanov (Paris, 
1902). (R. N. B.) 

ELIZABETH [AMfiUE EUGfiNIE] (18^7-1898), consort of 
Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria and king of Hungary, was 
the daughter of Duke Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria and Louisa 
Wilhelmina, daughter of Maximilian I. of Bavaria, and was bom 
on the 24th of December 1837 at the castle of Possenhofen on 
Lake Stamberg. She inherited the quick intelligence and 
artistic taste displayed in general by members of the Wittelsbach 
royal house, and her education was the reverse of conventional. 
She accompanied her eccentric father on his hunting expeditions, 
becoming an expert rider and climber, visiting the peasants in 
their huts and sharing in rustic pleasures. The emperor of 
Austria, Francis Joseph, met the Bavarian ducal family at 
Ischl in August 1853, and immediately fell in love with Elizabeth, 
then a girl of sixteen, and reported to be the most beautiful 
princess in Europe. The marriage took place in Vienna on the 
24th of April 1854. In the early days of her married life she 
frequently came into collision with Viennese prejudice. Her 
attempts to modify court etiquette, and her extreme fondness for 
horsemanship and frequent visits to the imperial riding school, 
scandalized Austrian society, while her predilection for Hungary 
and for ever\^thing Hungarian offended German sentiment. 
There is no doubt that her influence helped the establishment 
of the Aiisgleich with Hungary, but outside Hungarian affairs 
the empress took small part m politics. She first visited Hungary 
in 1857, and ten years later was crowned queen. Her popularity 
with the Hungarians remained unchanged throughout her life ; 
and the castle of Goddllb, presented as a coronation gift, was 
one of her favourite residences. Elizabeth was one of the most 
charitalSle of royal ladies, and her popularity with her Austrian 
subjects was more than restored by her assiduous care for the 
wounded in the campaign of 1866. Besides her public benefac- 
tions she constantly exercised personal and private charity. 
Her eldest daughter died in infancy ; Gisela (b. 1856) married 
the Prince Leopold of Bavaria; and her youngest daughter 
Marie Valerie (b. 1868) married the Archduke Franz Salvator. 
The tragic death of her only son, the crown prince Rudolph, 
in 1889, was a shock from which she never really recovered. 
She was also deeply affected by the suicide of her cousin Louis II. 
of Bavaria, and again by the fate of her sister Sophia, duchess 
of Alenpon, who perished in the fire of the Paris charity bazaar 
in 1897, The empress had shown signs of lung disease in i86t, 
when spent some months in Madeira ; but she was able to 


resume her outdoor sports, and for some years before 1882, when 
she had to give up riding, was a frequent visitor on English and 
Irish hunting fields. In her later years her dislike of publicity 
increased. Much of her time was spent in travel or at the 
Achilleion, the palace she had built in the Greek style in Corfu. 
She was walking from her hotel at Geneva to the steamer when 
she was stabbed by the anarchist Luigi Luccheni, on the loth 
of September 1898, and died of the wound within a few hours. 
This aimless and dastardly crime completed the list of mis- 
fortunes of the Austrian house, and aroused intense indignation 
throughout Europe. 

See A. de Burgh, Elizabethy Empress of Austria^ a Memoir (London, 
1898) ; E. Friedmann and J. Paves, Kaiserin Elisabeth (Berlin, 
1898) ; and the anonymous Martyrdom of an Empress (1899), 
containing a quantity of court gossip. 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), consort of Frederick V., elector 
palatine and titular king of Bohemia, was the eldest daughter 
of James I. of Great Britain and of Anne of Denmark, and was 
bom at Falkland Castle in Fifeshire in August 1596. She was 
entrusted to the care of the earl of Linlithgow, and after the 
departure of the royal family to England, to the countess of 
Kildare, subsequently residing with Lord and Lady Harington 
at Combe Abbey in Warwickshire. In November 1605 the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators formed a plan to seize her person 
and proclaim her queen after the explosion, in consequence of 
which she was removed by Lord Harington to Coventry. In 
1608 she appeared at court, where her beauty soon attracted 
admiration and became the theme of the poets, her suitors 
I including the dauphin, Maurice, prince of Orange, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Philip III. of Spain, and Frederick V., the elector 
palatine. A union with the last-named was finally arranged, 
m spite of the queen’s opposition, in order to strengthen the 
alliance with the Protestant powers in Germany, and the marriage 
took place on the 14th of February 1613 midst great rejoicing 
and festivities. The prince and princess entered Heidelberg on 
the 17th of June, and Elizabeth, by means of her English annuity, 
enjoyed five years of pleasure and of extravagant gaiety to which 
the small German court was totally unaccustomed. On the 26th 
of August 1618, Frederick, as a leading Protestant prince, was 
chosen king by the Bohemians, who deposed the emperor 
Ferdinand, then archduke of Styria. There is no evidence to 
show that his acceptance was instigated by the princess or that 
she had any influence in her husband’s political career. She 
accompanied Frederick to Prague in October 1619, and was 
crowned on the 7th of November. Here her unrestrainable high 
spirits and levity gave great offence to the citizens. On the 
approach of misfortune, however, she showed great courage 
and fortitude. She left Prague on the 8th of November 1620, 
after the fatal battle of the White Hill, for Kiistrin, travelling 
thence to Berlin and Wolfenbuttel, finally with Frederick 
taking refuge at the Hague with Prince Maurice of Orange. 
The help sought from James came only in the shape of useless 
embassies and negotiations ; the two Palatinates were soon 
occupied by the Spaniards and the duke of Bavaria ; and the 
romantic attachment and services of Duke Christian of Bruns- 
wick, of the ist earl of Craven, and of other chivalrous young 
champions who were inspired by the beauty and mce of the 
“Queen of Hearts,” as Elizabeth was now called, availed 
nothing. Her residence was at Rhenen near Amheim, where 
she received many English visitors and endeavoured to maintain 
her spirits and fortitude, with straitened means and in spite of 
frequent disappointments. The victories of Gustavus Adolphus 
secured no permanent advantage, and his death at Liitzen was 
followed by that of the elector at Mainz on the 29th of November 
1632. Subsequent attempts of the princess to reinstate her 
son in his dominions were unsuccessful, and it was not till the 
peace of Westphalia in 1648 that he regained a portbn of them, 
the Rhenish Palatinate. Meanwhile, Elizabeth’s position in 
Holland grew more and more unsatisfactory. The payment 
of her English annuity of ^12,000 ceased after the outbreak 
of the troubles with the parliament ; the death of Charles I. in 
2649 put an end to all hopes from that quarter; and the pension 
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allowed her by the house of Orange ceased in 1650. Her children^ 
in consequence of disputes^ abandoned her, and her eldest son 
Quiiies Louis refused her a home in his restored electorate. 
Nor did Charles IL at his restoration show any desire to receive 
her in England. Parliament voted her £20,000 in 1660 for the 
payment of her debts, but Elizabeth did not receive the money, 
and on the 19th of May x66i she left the Hague for England, 
in spite of the king's attempts to hinder her journey, receiving 
no official welcome on her arrival in London and being lodged at 
Lord Craven's house in Drury Lane. Charles, however, subse- 
quently granted her a pension and treated her with kindness. 
On the 8th of February X662 she removed to Leicester House in 
Leicester Fields, and died shortly afterwaids on the 15th of the 
same month, being buried in Westminster Abbey. Her beauty, 
grace and vivacity exercised a great charm over her con- 
temporaries, the enthusiasm for her, however, being probably not 
merely personal but one inspired also by her misfortunes and 
by the fact that these misfortunes were incurred in defence of 
tilte Protestant cause ; later, as the ancestress of the Protestant 
Hanoverian dynasty, she obtained a conspicuous place in English 
history. She had thirteen children — Frederick Henry, drowned 
at sea in 1629 ; Charles Louis, elector palatine, whose daughter 
married Philip, duke of Orleans, and bec^e the ancestress of the 
elder and Roman Catholic branch of the royal family of England ; 
Elizabeth, abbess and friend of Descartes ; Prince Rupert and 
Prince Maurice, who died unmarried ; Louisa, abbess ; Edward, 
who married Anne de Gonzaga, princesse palatine,” and had 
children ; Henrietta Maria, who married Count Sigismund 
Ragotzki but died childless ; Philip, and Charlotte, who died 
childless ; Sophia, who married Ernest Augustus, elector of 
Hanover, and was mother of George 1 . of England ; and two 
others who died young. 

Bibliography. — See the article in Diet, of Nat. Biography and 
authorities there collected ; Five Stuart Princesses ^ ed. by R. S. Rait 
(1902); Briefe der Elizabeth Stuart . . . an . . . den Kurfiirsten 
Carl Ludwig von der Pfalz^ by A. Wendland {Bibliothek des lite- 
rarischen Vereins, 228, Stuttgart, 1902) ; “ Elizabeth Stuart/' by 
T. O. Opel, in Sybel’s Nistorische Zeitschrift^ xxiii. 289 ; Thomason 
Tracts (Brit. Mus.), E., 138 (14), 122 (12), 118 (40), 119 (18). 
portant material regarding the princess exists in the MSS. of the carl 
of Craven, at Combe Abbey. 

EUZABETH [PAULINE ELIZABETH OTTIUE LOUISE] 

(1843- ), consort of King Charles I. (^.v.) of Rumania, widely 

known by her literary name of “ Carmen Sylva,” was bom on the 
29th of December 1843. She was the daughter of Prince Hermann 
of Neuwied. She first met the future king of Rumania at Berlin 
in 1861, and was married to him on the 15th of November i8^. 
Her only child, a daughter, died in 1874. In the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-1878 she devoted herself to the care of the wounded, 
and founded the Order of Elizabeth (a gold cross on a blue ribbon) 
to reward distinguished service in such work. She fostered the 
higher education of women in Rumania, and established societies 
for various charitable objects. Early distinguished by her 
excellence as a pianist, organist and singer, she also showed 
considerable ability in painting and illuminating ; but a 
lively poetic imagination led her to the path of literature, 
and more especially to poetry, folk-lore and ballads. In 
addition to numerous original works she put into literary 
form many of the legends current among the Rumanian 
peasantry. 

Carmen Sylva ” wrote with facility in German, Rumanian, 
Frendi and English. A few of her voluminous writings, which 
include poems, plays, novels, shbrt stories, essays, collections 
of aphorisms, Ac., may be< singled out for special mention. Her 
earliest publiimtions were Sappho and Hammerstein, two poems 
which appeared at Leipzi^n 1880. In 1888 she received the Prix 
Botta, a prize awarded triennially by the French Academy, 
for her volume of prose aphorism! Les PensSes d'une reine (Paris, 
1882), a German vemion of whidai iHentitled Vom Amdoss (Bonn, 
1890). Cuvinte religious meditations in Rumanian 

(llucharest, i888lj|^as alsO' translated into German (Bonn, 1890), 
uilder the namf^f Seden-^sprdeke. Several of the works 
** dnrmen Sylva ’’ were written m coUkbodPation with Mite j 


Kremnitz, one of her maids of honour, who was born at Greifs- 
wald in 4857, and married Dr Kremnitz of Bucharest ; these 
were faiblished between x88z and 1888, in some cases under the 
pseudonjmis Dito et Idem, and includes the novel Aus zwei 
Weltm (Leipzig, 1884), Anna Bdeyn (Bonn, 1886), a tragedy, 
In dor Irre (Bonn, 1888), a collection of short stories, &c. ^ken 
Vaughan, or Paths of Peril, a novel (]^don, 1894), and Sw^et 
Hmrs, poems (London, 1904), were written in English. Among 
the translations made by ‘‘ Carmen Sylva ” are German versions 
of Pierre Loti's rcanance Pickeur d'lsiande, and of Paul de St 
Victor'sdramaticcriticisms Les Deux Masques (Paris, 1881-1884) ; 
and in particular The Bard of the Dimbovitza, a fine English 
version by ” Carmen Sylva ” and Alma Strcttell of Hel^e 
Vacarescu's collection of Rumanian folk-songs, &c., entitkid 
Lieder aus dem Dimbovitzathal (Bonn, 1889). The Bard of the 
Dind)oviUia was first published in 1891, and was soon reissued 
and expanded. Translations from the original works of Carmen 
Sylva ” have appeared in all the principal languages of Europe 
and in Armenian. 

See Rumania : History ; also M. Kremnitz, Carmen Sylva — eine 
Biographie (Leipzjp, 1903) ; and, fora full bibliography, G. Bengescu, 
Carmen Sylva-^ioliographie et extraits de ses oeuvres (Paris, 1904). 

ELIZABETH (1635-1650), English princess, second daughter 
of Charles I., was bom on the 28th of December 1635 at St 
James's Palace. On the outbreak of the Civil War and the 
departure of the king from London, while the two elder princes 
accompanied their father, the princess and the infant duke of 
Gloucester were left under the care of the parliament. In 
October 1642 Elizabeth sent a letter to the House of Lords 
begging that her old attendants might not be removed. In 
July 1644 the royal children were sent to Sir John Danvers at 
Chelsea, and in 1645 to the earl and countess of Northumberland. 
After the final defeat of the king they were joined in 1646 by 
James, and during 1647 several visits to the king at Caver- 
sham, near Reading, and Hampton Court, but were again separ- 
ated by Charles’s imprisonment at Carisbrooke Castle. On the 
2ist of April 1648 James was persuaded to escape by Elizabeth, 
who declared that were she a boy she would not long remain in 
confinement. The last sad meeting between Charles and his two 
children, at which the princess was overcome with grief, and of 
which she wrote a short and touching account, took place on the 
29th of January 1649, the day before his execution. In June 
she was entrusted to the care of the earl and countess of Leicester 
at Penshurst, but in 1650, upon the landing of Charles II. in 
Scotland, the parliament ordered the royal children to be taken 
for security to Carisbrooke Castle. The princess fell ill from 
a wetting almost immediatriy upon her arrival, and died of 
fever on the 8th of September. She was buried in St Thomas's 
church at Newport, Isle of Wight, where the initials “ E.S.” 
alone marked her grave till 1856, when a monument was erected 
to her memory by Queen Victoria. The princess’s sorrowful 
career and early death have attracted general interest and 
sympathj^. She was said to have acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency in Greek, Hebrew and Latin, as well as in Italian and 
French, and several books were dedicated to her, including the 
translation of the Electra of Sc^hocles by Christopher Wa<5e 
in 1649. Her mild nature and gentleness towards her father’^s 
enemies gained her the name of “ Temperance.” 

See Lives of the Princesses of England^ by M. A. £. Green (1855), 
vol. vi. ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser., ix. 444, x. 15. 

ELIZABETH [l&lisabeth Philippine Marie H 61 ^ne of France] 
(1764-1794), commonly called Madame Elizabeth, daughter of 
Louis the Dauphin and Marie Josephine of Saxony, and sister 
of Louis XVI., was born at Versailles on the 3rd of May 1764. 
Left an orphan at the age of three, she was brought up by 
Madame de Mackau, and had a residence at Montreuil, where 
she gave many proofs of her benevolent character. She refused 
ail offers of marriage so that she might remain by the side of 
her brother, whom she loved passionately. At the outset of the 
Revplution she foresaw the gravity of events, and refused to 
leave the king, whom she accompanied in his flight on Ihe aoth 
of Jtn^ 1 792, and with wi^rn she was, arrested, VarennesL 
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She was present at the I^islative Assembly when Louis was 
suspended, and was imprisoned in the Temple with the royal 
family. By the execution of the king and the removal of Marie 
Antoinette to the Conciergerie, Madame Elizabeth was deprived 
of her companions in the Temple prison, and on the 9th of May 
1794 she was herself transferred to the Concieigerie, and haled 
befote the revolutionary tribunal. Accused ^ assisting the 
king's flight, of supplying with funds, and of encouraging 

the resistance of the royid troops on the 10th of August 1792, 
she was condemned to death, and executed on the loth of May 
1794. Like her brother, she had all the domestic virtues, and, 
as was to be expected of a sister of Louis XVI., she was in favour 
of absolutist principles. Hers was one of the most touching 
tragedies of the Revobtion ; she perished because she was the 
sister of the king. 

The M 6 maires de Madame J^lisaheth (Paris, 1858), by F. de Barghon 
and Fort-Rion, are of doubtful authenticity ; and the collection of 
letters aoid documents published in 1865 by F. Fouillet de Conches 
must be used with caution (see the bibliographical note to the article 
Marie Antoinette). See Ic Comte A. F. C. Fcrrand, £loge historique 
de Madame Elisabeth (1814, containing 94 letters; 2nd ed., 1861, 
containing additional letters, but correspondence mutilated) ; Du 
Fresne de Beaucourt, £ltude sur Madame J&Usabeth (Paris, 1864) ; 
A. de Beauchesne, Vie de Madame Elisabeth (1869) ; La comtesse 
d'Armaill6, Madame Elisabeth (Paris, 1886) ; Madame d'Arvor, 
Madame Elisabeth (Paris, 1898): and Hon. Mrs Maxwell-Scott, 
Madame Elizabeth of France (1908). 

ELIZABETH, SAINT (1207-1251), daughter of Andrew II., 
king of Hungary (d. 1235), by his first wife, Gertrude of Andechs- 
Meran (d. 1213), was bom in Pressburg in 1207. At four years 
of age she was betrothed to Louis IV.. landgrave of Thuringia, 
and conducted to the Wartburg, near Eisenach, to l^e educated 
under the direction of his parents. In spite of her decidedly 
worldly surroundings at the Thuringian court, she evinced from 
the first an aversion from even the most innocent pleasures, and 
stimulated by the example of her mother’s sister, St Hedwig, 
wife of Heniy VI., duke of Silesia-Breslau, devoted her whole 
time to religion and to works of diarity. She was married at the 
age of fourteen, and acquired such influence over her husband 
that he adopted her point of view and zealously assisted her in 
all her charitable endeavours. According to the legend, much 
celebrated in German art, Louis at first desired to curtail her 
excessive charities, and fortiade her unbounded gifts to the poor. 
One day, returning from hunting, he met his wife descending 
from the Wartburg with a heavy bundle filled with bread. He 
sternly bade her open it ; she did so, and he saw nothing but a 
mass of red roses. The miracle completed his conversion. On 
the death of Louis “ the Saint ” in 1227, Elizabeth was deprived 
of the regency by his brother, Henry Rftspe IV. (d. 1247), on the 
pretext that she was wasting the estates by her alms ; and with 
her three infant children she was driven from her home without 
being allowed to carry with her even the barest necessaries of life. 
She lived for some time in great hardship, but ultimately her 
maternal uncle, Egbert, bishop of Bamberg, offered her an 
asylum in a house adjoining his palace. Through the intercession 
of some of the principal barons, the regency was again offered her, 
and her son Hermann was declared heir to the landgraviate ; 
but renouncing all power, and making use of her wealth only 
for charitable purposes, she preferred to live in seclusion at 
Marburg under the direction of her confessor, the bigoted per- 
secutor Conrad of Marbui^. There she spent the remainder of 
her days in penances of unusual severity, and in ministrations 
to the sick, especially those afflicted wil^h the most loathsome 
diseases. She died at Marburg on the 19th of November 1231, 
and four years afterwards was canonized by Gregory IX. on 
account of the frequent mirades reported to have been performed 
at her tomb. 

The exhibition in the Ro3ral Academy of P. H. Calderon’s 
picture, “ St Elizabeth of Hungary's Great Act of Renunciation," 
iiow in the Tate Galfery in London, roused considerable protesft 
among Catholics. The saint is represented as kneeling nude 
before the akar, in the presence of her confessor and a couple 
of nuns. Ibe. passage tms is mtended to illustrate is in Lib. iv. 

§ I of Biatridh of ApoWk’S Pite, which relktes how> on a certain 


Good Friday, she went into a chapel and, in the presence of 
some Franciscan brothers, laid her hands on the bare altar, 
renounced her own will, her parents, children, relatjdns^ ^d all 
pomps of this kind {hujus modi) in imitation of Christ; and 
stripped herself utterly naked {omnino se exuit etnudavit) in order 
to follow Him naked, in the steps of poverty. A literal inter- 
pretation of this passage is not impossible ; for ecstatic mystics 
of all ages Imve indulged in a like and Conrad, who 

revelled in inflicting religious tortures, was quite capable of 
imposing this crowning humiliation upon his gentle victim. 
It is far more probable, however, that the passage is not to be 
taken literally. 

Lives of St Elizabeth were written by Theodoricus (Dietrich) of 
Apolda (b. 1228), Caesarius of Heisterbach (d. c, 1240), Conraa of 
Marburg and others (see Potthast, Bibl. Hist. Med. Aev. p. 1284). 
A metrical life in German exists by Johann Xiothc (d. c. 1440), 
chaplain to the Landgravine Anne; of Thuringia (Potthast, p. 985). 
VHistoire de Sainte Elisabeth de Hnngrie, by Montalembert, was 
published at Paris in 1836. Her life has also supplied the materials 
lor a diamatic poem by Charks Kingsley, entitled the “ Saint's 
Tragedy."^ The edition of this in vol. xvi. of the Life and Works of 
Charles Kingsley (London, H)02) has valuable notes, with many 
extracts from the original sources. 

ELIZABETH, a city and the county-scat of Union county, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on Elizabeth river, Newark Bay, and 
Arthur Kill, 10 m. S.W. of Jersey City. Pop. (1890) 37,764; 
(1900) 52,130, of whom 14,770 were foreign-bom and 1139 were 
negroes; (census, 1910) 73,409. It is served by the Penn- 
sylvania, the Lehigh Valley and the Central of New Jersey 
railways. The site is level and the streets are broad and shaded. 
There are many residences of New York business men, and 
several historic buildings, including Liberty Hall, the mansion of 
William Livingston, first governor of the state ; Boxwood Hall 
(now used as a home for aged women), the former home of 
Elias Boudinot; the old brick mansion of Jonathan Belcher 
(1681-1757), governor of the province from 1747 to 1757 ; the 
First Presbyterian Church ; and the house occupied at different 
times by General Winfield Scott. The city has several parks, 
the Union county court house (1905), a public library and 
several charitable institutions. Elizabethport, that part of the 
city on Staten Island Sound, about 2 m. S.E. of the centre of 
Elizabeth, has a port open to vessels of 300 tons ; it is an outlet 
of the Pennsylvania coal fields and is thus one of the most 
important coal shipping depots in the United States. Here, 
too, are a plant (covering more than 800 acres) of the Standard 
Oil Company and a large establishment for the manufacture of 
the “ Singer " sewing machine — ^according to the U.S. Gen.sus 
the largest manufactory of sewing machine.*} in the world- 
employing more than 6000 workmen in 1905 ; among the other 
manufactures of Elizabeth are foundry and machine shop 
products (value in 1905, $3,887,139), wire, oil (value in 1905, 
$2,387,656), refined and smelted copper, the output of railway 
repair shops, edge tools and lager beer. The value of the manu- 
factured products was $10,489,364 in 1890; $2^,861,375 

(factory product) in 1900 ; and $29,300,801 (factory product) 
in 1905. 

Elizabeth was settled in 1665 by a company from Long Island 
for whom the land had been purchased from the Indians and a 
grant had been obtained from Richard Nicolls as agent for the 
duke of York. But about the same time the duke conveyed the 
entire province to John, Lord Berkeley, and Sir George Carteret, 
and these two conflicting grants gave rise to a long-continued 
controversy (see New Jersey). T^e town was named in honour 
of Elizabeth, wife of Sir George Carteret, and was first known 
as Elizabethtown. Prom 1665 to 1686 it was the seat of govern- 
ment of the province, and the legislature sat here occasionally 
until 1790. In the home of the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson 
(1688-1747), its first presidtent, the first sessions of the College 
of New Jersey (now Princeton University) were held in 1747. 
but immediately afterwards the college removed to Newark. 
In December 1776 and twice in June 1780 the British entered 
Elizabeth and made it abase of operations, but on each occasion 
they were soon driven out. Elizabeth became a “ free town 
and borough " in 1739 ; the borough charter was confirmed 
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by the legislature in 1789 and repealed in 1790, and Elizabeth 
was chartered as a city in 1855. 

See E. F. Hatfield, if ssloty of Elizabeth^ (New York, 1868). 

ELIZABETHAN STYLE, in architecture, the term given to 
the early Renaissance style in England, which flourished chiefly 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; it followed the Tudor style, 
and was succeeded in the beginning of the i6th century by the 
purer Italian style introduced by Inigo Jones. It responds to 
the Cinque-Cento period in Italy, the Fran9ois 1 . style in France, 
and the Plateresque or Silversmith’s style in Spain. During the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. many Italian artists 
came over, who carried out various decorative features at 
Hampton Court; Layer Mamey, Suffolk (1522-1525); Sutton 
Place, Surrey (1529); Nonsuch Palace and elsewhere. Later 
in the century Flemish craftsmen succeeded the Italians, and 
the Royal Exchange in London (1566-1570) is one of the first 
important buildings designed by Henri de Paschen, an architect 
from Antwerp. I^ngford Castle, WoUaton, Hatfield, Blickling, 
Audlcy End, and Charterhouse (London) all show the style 
introduced by Flemish workmen. 

ELIZABETH CITY, a town, port of entiy and the county- 
seat of Pasquotank county. North Carolina, U.S.A., on the 
Pasquotank river, at the head of navigation, 46 m. S. by E. 
of Norfolk, Virginia. Pop. (1890) 3251 ; (1900) 6348, of whom 
3164 were negroes. It is served by the Norfolk & Southern, and 
the Suffolk & Carolina railways, and is on the Dismal Swamp 
and Albemarle & Chesapeake canals. Elizabeth City is a winter 
meeting-place for hunters. It is the seat of a state normal 
school for negroes and of the Atlantic Collegiate Institute, is 
a trucking centre, has shipyards, and has a large wholesale trade 
in clothing, groceries and general merchandise ; from it are 
shipped considerable quantities of fish, cotton and lumber. 
The town is the port of entry of the Albemarle customs district, 
but its foreign trade is unimportant. Among its manufactures 
are cotton goods, iron, lumber, nets and twine, bricks, and 
carriages and wagons. The oyster fisheries in the vicinity are 
of considerable importance. Elizabeth City was settled in 1793, 
and was first incorporated in the same year. 

ELK, or Moose, the largest of all the deer tribe, distinguished 
from other members of the Cenndae by the form of the antlers 
of the males. These arise as cylindrical beams projecting on each 
side at right angles to the middle line of the skull, which after a 
short distance divide in a fork-like manner. The lower prong of 
this fork may be either simple, or divided into two or three 
tines, with some flattening. In the East Siberian elk (Alces 
machlis bedfordiae) the posterior division of the main fork divides 
into three tines, with no distinct flattening. In the common elk 
{A, machlis or A, alces), on the other hand, this branch usually 
expands into a broad palmation, with one large tine at the base, 
and a number of smaller snags on the free border ; there is, 
however, a phase of the Scandinavian elk in which the antlers 
are simpler, and recall those of the East Siberian race. The 
palmation appears to be more marked in the North American 
race (A, m. americanus) than in the typical Scandinavian elk. 
The largest of all is the Alaskan race {A, m. gigas), which is said 
to stand 8 ft. in height, with a span of 6 ft across the antlers. 
The great length of the legs gives a decidedly ungainly appearance 
to the elk. The muzzle is long and fleshy, with only a very small 
triangular naked patch below the nostrils ; and the males have 
a peculiar sac, known as the bell, hanging from the neck. From 
the shortness of their necks, elks are unable to graze, and their 
chief food consists of young shoots and leaves of willow and birch. 
In North America during the winter one male and several females 
form a ** moose-yard ” in the forest, which they keep open by 
trampling the snow. Although generally timid, the males become 
very bold during the breeding season, when the females utter a 
loud call ; and at such times they fight both with their antlers 
and their hoofs. The usual pace isi# shambling trot, but when 
pressed elks break into a gallop. The female gives birth to one 
or two young at^ tipie, which are not spotted. In America 
the elk is known mmht moose, and the former name is transferred 
to the wapiti deer. (R. L.*) 


ELKHART, a city of Elkhart counfy, Indiana, U.S.A., at the 
confluence of the Elkhart and St Joseph rivers, about 100 m. 
E. of Qiicago. Pop. (1890) 11,360 ; (1900) 15,184, of whom 
1353 were foreign-bom ; (estimated 1906) 17,501. Elkhart is 
at the junction of the western division with the mam line of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railway, and is served by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and the Nordiern 
Indiana railways (the latter electric). It is attractively situated 
and has fine business and public buildings, including a Carnegie 
library and the Clark hospital, with which a nurses’ training 
school is connected. It also several parks, including the 
beautiful Island Park and McNaughton Park, the latter the 
annual meeting-place of the St Joseph Valley Chautauqua. 
A valuable water-power is utilized for manufacturing purposes. 
There are extensive railway-car shops and iron and brass foundries, 
and the manufactures include band instruments, furniture, 
telephone supplies, electric transformers, bridges, paper, flour, 
starch, rubber goods, acetylene gas machines, printing presses, 
drugs and cam^es. The total value of the factory product 
was $4>345>466 in 1905, an increase of 10*5 % since 1900. At 
Elkhart is the piiain publishing house of the Mennonite Church 
in America, t#tf weekly periodicals being issued, one in English, 
The Herald of Truth, and one in German, the Mennonitische 
Rundschau, The first settlement was made here about 1834 ; 
and Elkhart was chartered as a city in 1875. 

ELKINGTON, GEORGE RICHARDS (1^1-1865), founder of 
the electroplating industry in England, was bom in Birmingham 
on the 17th of October 1801, ^ son of a spectacle manufacturer. 
Apprenticed to his uncles/ ^silver platers in Birmingham, he 
became, on their death, sole proprietor of the business, but 
subsequently took his cousin, Henry Elkington, into partnership. 
The science of electrometallurgy was then in its infancy, but the 
Elkingtons were quick to recognize its possibilities. They had 
already taken out certain patents for the application of electricity 
to metals when, in 1840, John Wright, a Birmingham surgeon, 
discovered the valuable properties of a solution of cyanide of 
silver in cyanide of potassium for electroplating purposes. The 
Elkingtons purchased and patented Wright’s process, subse- 
quently acquiring the rights of other processes and improve- 
ments. Large new works for electropiatii^ and electrogilding 
were opened in Birmmgham in 1841, and in the following year 
Josiah Mason became a partner in the firm. George Richards 
Elkington died on the 22nd of September 1865, and Henry 
Elkington on the 26th of October 1852. 

ELLA, or JElla, the name of three Anglo-Saxon kings. 

Ella (d. c, 514), king of the South Saxons and founder of 
the kingdom of Sussex, was a Saxon ealdorman, who landed near 
Arundel in Sussex with his three sons in 477. Defeating the 
Britons, who were driven into the forest of Andredsweald, Ella 
and his followers established themselves along the south coast, 
although their progress was slow and difficult. However, in 491, 
strengthened by the arrival of fresh bands of immigrants, they 
captured the Roman city of Anderida and ** slew all that were 
therein.” Ella, who is reckoned as the first Bretwalda, then 
became king of the South Saxons^ and, when he died about 514, 
he was succeeded by his son Cissa. 

Ella (d. 588), king of the Deirans, was the son of an ealdorman 
named Iffa, and became the first king of Deira when, in 559, 
the Deirans separated themselves from &e neighbouring kingdom 
of Bernicia. The English slaves, who aroused the interest of 
Pope Gregory I. at Ron^, were subjects of Ella, and on this 
occasion ^e pope, punning the name of their king, suggested 
that “ Alleluia ” should be sung in his land. ; When EUa died 
in 588 Deira was conquered by Bernicia. One of his sons was 
Edwin, afterwards king of the Northumbrians. 

Ella (d. 867), king of the Northumbrians, became king about 
862 on the de^mition of Osbert, although ne was not of royal 
birth. Afterwards he became reconciled with Osbert, and to- 
gether they attacked the Danes, who had invaded Northumbria, 
and drove them into York. Rallying, however, the Danes 
defeated the Northumbrians, and in the encounter both Ella 
and Osbert were slain, la certain legends Elk is represented 
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as having brought about the Danish invasion of Northumbria 
by cruel and unjust actions. 

See Th$ An^o-Saxon Chronicle, edited by C. Plummer (Oxford, 
i 893 >-r 399 ) ; Bede, Historiae ecciesiosHcae, tedited by C. Plummer 
(Oxford, 1806) ; Henxy of Huntiagdcm, ifutoria An^orum^ edited 
by T. Arnold, Rolls Series (London, 1879) ; Asser, jDe rebus gestis, 
Aelfredif edxtra by W. H. Steven^ (Oxford, 1904); J. R Green, 
The Mithiujg of England {London, tBgy), and the Dictionary of 
Nation(U Biography, vol. L (London, 1695)* 

ELLAHD, an urban district in the EOand pariiamentary 
division of Yorkshire, England, on the Calder, 3^ m. S. of Halifax 
by the Lancashire & Yorkshire railway. Pop. (i^i) 10,412. 
The church of St Ma^ is Decorated and Perpendicular. Cotton- 
mills, woollen-factories, ironworks, flagstone quarries at Elland 
Edge, and fire-day works Employ the industrial population. 
Elland Hall, though almost rebuilt, retains the recollection of a 
remarkable family feud between the Ellands and the Beaumonts 
of Crosland Hall, the site of which may be traced in the vicinity. • 
A nephew of Sir John Elland, in 1342, iniet death at the hands 
of a relative of the Beaumonts upon whom Sr John took 
vengeance^ as also upon the heads Of the allied houses of I^k- 
wood and Quarmby. The children of these families were edu- 
cated in the hope of avenging their parents, and after many 
years succeeded in doing so, cutting off Sir John Elland and 
his heir. 

ELLENBOROUGH, EDWARD LAW, isr Baron (1750-^1818), 
English judge, was bom on the i6th of Nbvantber 1750, at 
Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, of which plactfhis father, Edmund 
I-aw (1703-1787), afterwards bishop of Carlisle, was at the time 
rector. Educated at the Charterhouse and at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, he passed as third wrangler, and was soon afterwards 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity. In spite of his father’s strong 
wish that he should talce orders, he chose the legal profession, 
and on quitting the university was entered at Lincoln’s Inn. 
After spending five years as a special pleader under the bar, 
he was called to the bar in 1780. He chose the northern circuit, 
and in a very short time obtained a lucrative practice and a high 
reputation. In 1787 he was appointed principal counsel for 
Warren Hastings in the celebrated impeachment trial before 
the House of Lords, and the ability with which he conducted 
the defence was universally recognized. He had begun his 
political career as a Whig, but, like many others, he saw in the 
French Revolution a reason Cor changing sides, and became a 
supporter of Pitt. On the formation of the Addington ministry 
in 1801, he was appointed attorney-general and shortly after- 
wards was returned to the House of Commons as member for 
Newtown in the Isle of Wight. In 1802 he succeeded Lord 
Kenyon as chief justice of the king’s bench. On being raised 
to the bench he was created a peer, taking his title from the 
village of Ellenhorough in Cumberland, where his maternal 
ancestors had long held a small patrimony. In 1806, on the 
formation of Lord Grenville’s ministry ■ * of all the talents,” 
Lord Ellenborough declined the offer of the great seal, but 
accepted a seat in the cabinet. His doing so while he retained 
the chief justiceship was much criticized at the time, and, though 
not without precedent, was open to such obvious objections on 
constitutional grounds that the experiment has not since been 
repeated. As a judge be had grave fault9> though his decisions 
displayed profound Iqgal knowledge, and in mercantile law especi- 
ally were reckoned of high authority. He was harsh and over- 
bearing to cdun^, and in the political trials which were so 
frequent id his time showed an unmistakable bias against the 
accused. In the trial of W^ham Hone for blasphemy in 
1817, EQenborough dimeted jury to ffnd a verdict of guffty, 
and their acquittal of the prisoner is generally said to have 
hastened Insi deaths He Migned hk judicial (^ce in November 
iSiS, and died on the X3th ^ December, following. 

Ellenborough was succeeded as and banm by his eldest son, 
Edwaid, iffterwards^^e^ of! ESenborougfa; another son. was 
Chivies Ewan Law (^792-1:850), recard^ ^ i/mdon and member 
of /pmtlimnent for C^hridge .Univeesity.(fiv^ his 

deai^in A| 2 gnst^x 85 o.^ i -H .-.y: •. - 

Three of El}enb6rot%h’s brothers attained sonoie degree of 


fame. These were John Law (1745-1810), bishbp of Elphin 5 
Thomas Law (r759H-i8^), who setded in the tFmted States in 
1793, and married, second wife, Anne, a granddaughter of 
Mar&a Washington ; and George Henry Law (1761-1845), bishop 
of Chester and of Bath and Wells. The connexion of the Law 
family with the English Church was kept up by George Henry’s 
sons, three of whom took orders. Two of these were Henry Law 
(1797-1884), dean of Gloucester, and Tamw Thomas Laif 
(1790-1876), chancellor of the diocese of LichfieM. 

ELLENBOROUGH, EDWARD LAW, Earl OF ^1790-1871), 
the eldest son of the ist Lord Ellenborough, was born on the 
8th of September 1790. He was educated at Eton and St John’s 
College, Cambridp. He represented the subsequently dis- 
franchised borough of St Michael’s, Cornwall, in the House of 
Commons, until the death of his father in 1818 gave him a seat 
in the House of Lords. He was twice married ; his only child 
died young ; his second wife was divorced by stci of parnament 
in 1830= 

In the Wellington administration of 1828 Ellehborough was 
made lord privy seal ; he took a considerable i^hare in the 
business of the foreign office, as an unofficial assistant to Welling- 
ton, who was a great admirer of his talents. He aimed at 
succeeding Lord Dudley at the foreign office, but was fofreed to 
content himself with the presidency of the board of control, 
which he retained until the fall of the ministry in 1830. Ellen- 
borough was an active administrator, and took a lively interest 
in questions of Indian policy. The revision of the company’s 
charter was approaching, and he held that the government of 
India should be transferred directly to the crown. He was 
impressed with the growing importance of a knowledge of central 
Asia, in the event of a Russian advance towards the Indian 
frontier, and despatched Burnes on an exploring mission to that 
district. Ellenborough subsequently returned to the board 
of control in Peel’s fost and second administrations. He had 
only held office for a month on the third occasion when he was 
appointed by the court of directors to succeed Lord Auckland as 
governor-general of India. His Indian administration of two 
and a half years, or half the usual term of service, was from 
first to last a subject of hostile criticism. His own letters sent 
monthly to the queen, and his correspondence with the duke of 
Wellin^on, published in 1874, afford material for an intelligent 
and impartial judgment of his meteoric career. The events 
chiefly m dispute are his policy towards Afghanistan and the 
army and captives there, his conquest of Sind, and his campaign 
in Gwalior. 

Ellenborough went to India in order “ to restore peace to 
Asia,” but the whole term of his office was occupied in war. On 
his arrival there the news that greeted him was that of the 
massacre of Kabul, and the sieges of Ghazni and Jalalabad, 
while the sepoys of Madras were on the verge of open mutiny. 
In his proclamation of the X5th of March 1842, as in his memor- 
andum for the queen dated the i8th, he stated with characteristic 
clearness and eloquence the duty of first inflicting some signal 
and decisive blow on the Afghans, and then leaving them to 
govern themselves under the sovereign of their own choice. 
Unhappily, when he left his council for upper India, and learned 
the trifling failure of General England, he instruct^ Pollock 
and Nott, who were advancing triumphantly with their avenging 
columns to rescue the British captives, to fall bade. Tbe army 
proved true to the governor-general’s earlier proclamation rather 
than to his later fears ; the hostages were rescued, the scene 
of Sir Alexander Burnes's murder in the heart of Kabul was 
burned down. Dost Mahommed was quietly dismissed from a 
rison in Calcutta to the throne in ■die Bala Hissar, and Ellen- 
orough presided over the painting of the elephants for an 
unprecedented military spectacle at Feroaepur, on the south 
bank of the Suttej. But this was not the only piece of theotrial 
display which with ridicule the horrors and the follies 

of these four yean in A^hanktan. When Sultan Mahmud, in 
1024, sacked thb Hindu temple of Somnath on the north-west 
coast of India, he carried off, with the tiseasiifes, the mhly 
studded sahdal-wood g4tei:bl the fane, and set them up in his 
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capital of Ghazni. The Mahcnmnedan puppet of the English^ 
Shah Shuja^ had been asked^ when ruler of Afghanistan, to 
restore them to India ; and what he had failed to do the Christian 
ruler of opposing Mahommedans and Hindus resolved to effect 
in the most solmn and public manner. In vain bad Major 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Rawlinson proved that they were only 
reproductions of the original gates, to which the Gha^i moulvies 
clung merely as a source of offering from the faithful who visited 
the old conqueror’s tomb. In vain did the Hindu sepoys show 
the most chilling indifference to the belauded restoration. 
Ellentorough could not resist the temptation to copy Napoleon’s 
magniloquent proclamation under the pyramids. The fraudulent 
folding doors were conveyed on a triumphal car to the fort of 
Agra, where they were found to be made not of sandalwood but 
of deal. That Somnath proclamation (immortalized in a speech 
by Macaulay) was the ffi^t step towards its author’s recall. 

Hardly h^ Ellenborough issued his medal with the l^end 
** Pax Asiae Restituta ” when he was at war with the amirs of 
Sind. The tributary amirs had on the whole been faithful, 
for Major (afterwards Sir James) Outram controlled them. 
But he had reported the opposition of a few, and Ellenborough 
ordered an inquiry. His instructions were admirable, in equity 
as well as energy, and if Outram had been left to carry them out 
all would have been well. But the duty was entrusted to Sir 
Charles Napier, with full political as well as military powers. 
And to add to the evil, Mir Ali Morad intrigued with bo^ sides 
so effectually that he betrayed the amirs on the one hand, while 
he deluded Sir Charles Napier to their destruction on the other. 
Ellenborough was led on till events were beyond his control, and 
his own just and merciful instructions were foigotten. Sir 
Charles Napier made more than one confession like this : ** We 
have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, and a very 
advantageous, useful and humane piece of rascalify it will be.’’ 
The battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad followed ; and the Indus 
became a British river frpntiJCarachi to Multan. 

Sind had hardly bee|tdil|pp5ed of when troubles arose on both 
sides of the govemorf^ilgvid, who was then at Agra. On the 
north the dbordered^^l^^m of the Sikhs was threatening the 
frontier. In Gwaliof south, the feudatory Mahratta state, 
there were a larg^ an^l^ous army, a Ranee onl^ twelve years of 
age, an adopted)tik^ool eight, and factions m the council of 
ministers. These^toisiditions brought Gwalior to the verge of 
civil war. Ellenhd|^hgh reviewed the danger in the minute of 
the ist of Novetpw 1845, and told Sir Hugh Gough to advance. 
Further treaclfjpiy and military licence rendered the battles of 
Maharajpur ^^|||BPunniar, fought on the same day, inevitable 
though they iiMle^ a surprise to the combatants. The treaty that 
followed wgs ia, merciful as it was wise. The pacification of 
Gwalior also bad its effect beyond the Sutlej, where anarchy was 
restrained foff^yet another year, and the work of civilization was 
left to Ellehbbrou^h’s two successors. But by this time the 
patience of. tiie directors was exhausted. They had no con- 
trol over Sllenboirough’s policy ; his despatches to them were 
hai^hty tqjd disrespectful; and in June 1844 they exercised 
their {)ow|^,^f recalling lum. 

On his^tum to England Ellenborough was created an earl 
and received the thanks of parliament ; but his administration 
speedily became the theme of hostile debates, though it was 
successfully vindicated by Peel and Wellington. When Peel’s 
cabinet was reconstituted in 1846 Ellenborough became first lord 
of the admiralty. In 1858 he took office under Lord Derby as 
president of the board of control, for the fourth time. It was 
then his oon^pdal task to draft the new scheme for the govern- 
ment of India which the mutiny had rendered necessary. But 
his old fault of impetuosity again proved his stumbling-block. 
He wrote a caiutic despatch censuring Lord Canning for the 
Oudh proclamation, and allowed it to be published in The Times 
without consulting his colleagues, who msavowed his action in 
this respect. General dbapprobation was excited; votes of 
censure were anf^nced ia both Houses ; and, to Save the 
cabinet, Ellenboro^h resigned. 

But for this act of rashness he might have enjoyed the task 


of canying into effect the home constitution for ^ govern- 
ment of India which he sketched in his evidence before the select 
committee of the House of Commons on Indian territories on the 
8th of June 1852. Paying off his old score against the East India 
Company, he then advocated the abolition of the court of directors 
as a governing body, the opening of the civil service to the anny^ 
the transference of the government to the crown, and the appoint- 
ment of a council to advise the minister who should take the place 
of the president of the bo^d of control. These suggestions of 
1852 were carried out by his successor Lord Stanly, afterwards 
earl of Derby, in 1858, so closely even in details, that Lord 
Ellenborough must be pronounced the author, for good or evil, 
of the present home constitution of the government of India. 
Though acknowledged to be one of the foremost orators in the 
House of Lords, and talcing a frequent part in debate, Ellen- 
borough never held office again. He died at his seat, Southam 
House, near Cheltenham, on the 22nd of December 1871, when 
the barony reverted to his nephew Charies Edmund Law (1820- 
1890), the earldom becoming extinct. 

See History of the Indian Administration (Bentley, 1874), edited 
by Lord Colchester; MinuUs of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on Indian Territories (Tune 1852) ; volume i. of the 
Calcutta Review ; the Friend of India^ during the years 1842-1845 ; 
and John Hope, The House of Scindea : A Sketch (Longmans, 1803). 
The numerous books by and against Sir Charles Napier, on the con- 
quest of Sind, should be consulted. 

ELLERY, WILLIAM (1727-1820), American politician, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was bom in Newpiort, 
Rhode Island, on the 22nd of December 1727. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1747, engaged in trade, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar m 1770. He was a member of the Rhode 
Island committee of safety in 1775-1776, and was a delegate in 
Congress in 1776-1781 and again in 1783-1785. Just after 
his first election to Congress, he was placed on &e important 
marine committee, and he was made a member of the board of 
admiralty when it was established in 1779. In April 1786 he 
was elected commissioner of the continent^ loan office for the 
state of Rhode Island and from 1790 until his death at Newport, 
on the 15th of February 1820, he was collector of the customs 
for the district of Newport. 

See Edward T. Chaxming, ** life of William Ellery,'' in vd. 6 of 
Jared Sparks's American Biography (Boston and London, 1836). 

ELLESMERE, FRANCIS EGERTON, ist Earl of (1800-1857), 
bom in London on the ist of January 1800, was the second son 
of the ist duke of Sutherland. He was known by his patronymic 
as Lord Francis Leveson Gower until 1833, when he assumed 
the surname of Egerton alone, having succeeded on the death 
of his father to the estates which the latter inherited from the 
duke of Bridgewater. Educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, he entered parliament soon after attaining his majority 
as member for the pocket borough of Bletchingly in Surrey. 
He afterwards sat for Sutherlandsl^ and for South Lancashire, 
which he represented when he was elevated to the peerage as 
earl of Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley in 1846. In pditics 
he was a moderate Conservative of independent views, as was 
shown by his supporting the proposal for establiriiing the 
university of London, by his malang and canring a motion for 
the endowment of the Roman Catheme clergy in Ireland, and by 
his advocating free trade long before Sir Robert Peel yielded 
on the question. Appxiinted a lord of the treasury in 1827, he held 
the post of chief secretary for Ireland from iSsiB till July 1830, 
when he became secretary^t-war for a short time. His claims 
to remembrance are founded chiefly bn his services to literature 
and the fine arts. Before he was twenty he printed for private 
circulation a volume of poems, which he followed up after a shmt 
interval by the pniblkation cl a translation of GMtbe’s Fmsf, 
one of the earliest that appeared in England, with loiiw traxuda* 
tions of German lyrics and a few original poems. In 1S39 he 
visited the Mediterranean and the Holy Land. His imprmbns 
of travd were recorded in his very apeeaWy written Afn&'ter- 
ranean Shetekes (1843), and in the notes to a poem entitled 
The Pilgrimage. He published several odier nwks in prose tod 
verse, an disj^daying a fine literary taste. His literary reputation 
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secured for him the position of rector of Aberdeen University in 
1841. Lord ipiesmere was a munificent and yet dbcriminating 
patron of artists. To the splendid collection of pictures which 
he inherited from his gr^t-uncle, the 3rd duke of Bridgewater, 
he made numerous additions, and he built a noble gdlery to 
which the public were allowed free access. Lord Ellesmere 
served as president of the Royal Geographical Society and as 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society, ax^ he was a trustee of 
the National Gallery. He died on the i8th of February 1857. 
He WAS succeeded by his son (1823-1862) as and earl, and his 
grandson (b. 1847) as 3rd earl. 

SXtLBSMERE, a market town in the Oswestry parliamentary 
division of Shropshire, England, on the main Ime of the Cambrian 
railway, 182 m. N.W. from London. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
X945* It is prettily situated on the west shore of the mere or 
small lake from which it takes its name, while in the neighbour- 
hood are other sheets of water, as Blake Mere, Cole Mere, White 
Mere, Newton Mere and Crose Mere. The church of St Mary is 
of various styles from Norman onward, but was partly rebuilt in 
1848. The site of the castle is occupied by pleasure gardens, 
commanding an extensive view from high ground. The town hall 
contains a library and a natural history coUection. The college is 
a large hoys' school. The town is an important agricultural 
centre. Ellesmere canal, a famous work of Thomas Telford, 
connects the Severn with the Mersey, crossing the Vale of Llan- 
gollen by an immense aqueduct, 336 yds. long and 127 ft. high. 

The manor of Ellesmere (EUesmeles) belonged before the 
Conquest to Earl Edwin of Mercia, and was granted by William 
the Conqueror to Roger, earl of Shrewsbury, whose son, Robert de 
Belesme, forfeited it in 1112 for treason against Henry 1 . In 
1177 Henry II. gave it with his sister in marriage to David, son 
of Owen, prince of North Wales, after whose deam it was retained 
by King John, who in 1206 granted it to his daughter Joan 
on her marriage with Llewellyn, prince of North Wales ; it was 
finally surrendered to Henry III. by David, son of Llewell)rn, 
about 1240. Ellesmere owed its early importance to its position 
on the Welsh borders and to its castle, which was in ruins, 
however, in 1349. While Ellesmere was in the hands of Joan, 
lady of Wales, she granted to the borough all the free customs 
of Breteuil. The town was governed by a bailiff appointed by a 
jury at one of the court leets of the lord of the manor, until a local 
board was formed in 1859. In 1221 Henry III. granted Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales, a market on Thursdays in Ellesmere. The 
inquisition taken in 1383 after the death of Roger le Straunge 
(Lord Strange), lord of Ellesmere, shows that he also held two fairs 
there on the feasts of St Martin and the Nativity of the Virgin 
Mary. By 1597 the market had been discontinued on account 
of the plague by which many of the inhabitants had died, and the 
queen granted that Sir Edward Kynaston, Kt., and thirteen 
others might hold a market every Thursday and a fair on the 
3rd of November. Since 1792 both have been discontinued. 
The commerce of Ellesmere has always been chiefly agricultural. 

ELLICE (LAGOON) ISLANDS^ an archipelago of the Pacific 
Ocean, lying between 5® and ii® S. and about 178® E., nearly 
midway between Fiji and Gilbert. It is under British protection, 
being annexed in 1892. It comprises a laxge number of low 
coralline islands and atolls, which are disposed in nine^ clusters 
extending over a distance of about 400 m. in the direction from 
N.W. to S.E. Their total area is 14 m. and the population is 
about 2400. The chief groups, all yielding coco-nuts, pandanus 
fruit and yams, are Funafuti or ^oe, Nukulailai or Mitchell, 
Nurakita or Sophia, Nukufetau or De Peyster, Nui or Egg, 
Nanoxnana or Hudson, and Niutao or L3mx. Nearly all the 
natives are Christians, Protestant missions having been long 
established in several of the islands. Those of Nui speak the 
language of the Gii^rt islanders, and have a tradition wt they 
came some generations ago from that group. All the others are 
of Samoaii speech, and their tradition that tiiey came thirty 
generations bade from Samoa is supported recent research. 
Thfiy have an ancient spwr which they believe was brought 
from Samoa, and they actuaBy name valley horn which their 
ancestors stswted. A missfenaty visiting this 'Samoan valley 
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found there a tradition of a party who put to sea never to return, 
wd he also found the wood of which the staff was made grow- 
ing plen^Uy in the district. Borings and soundings taken at 
Funafuti in 1897 indicate almost beyond doubt that me whole of 
this Pol3meaian region is an area of comparatively recent sub- 
sidence. 

Sot G$of^aphical Journal, peasim i and A toil of Funafuti ; Boringl 
into a Coral Rmf (Report of Coral Reef Comxnittee of Royal Society, 
London, X 904 )- 

ELLICHPUR, or Illichpur, a town of India in the Amraoti 
district of Berar. Pop. (1901) 26,082. It is first mentioned 
authentically in the 13th century as “ one of the famous cities 
of the Deccan.” Though tributary to the Mahommedans after 
1294, it remained under Hindu administration till 13x8, when 
it came directly under the Mahommedans. It was afterwards 
capital of the province of Berar at intervals until the Mogul 
occupation, when the seat of the provincial governor was moved 
to Balapur. The town retains many relics of the nawabs of Berar. 
It has ginning factories and a considerable trade in cotton and 
forest produce. It is connected by good roads widi Amraoti and 
Chialda. It was formerly the headquarters of the district of 
Ellichpur, which had an area of 2605 sq. m. and a population in 
1901 ^ 297,403. This district, however, was merged in that of 
Amraoti m 1905. The civil station of Paratwada, 2 m. from the 
town of EUichpur, contains the principal public buildings. 

BLLIOTSON, JOHN (1791-1868), English physician, was bom 
at Southwark, London, on the 29th of October 1791. He studied 
medicine first at Edmburgh and then at Cambridge, in both which 
places he took the degree of M.D., and subsequently in London 
at St Thomas’s and Guy’s hospitals. In 1831 he was elected 
professor of the principles and practice of physic in London 
University, and in 1834 he became physician to University College 
hospital. He was a student of phrenology and mesmerism, and 
his interest in the latter eventually brought him into collision 
with the medical committee of the hospital, a circumstarx^e which 
led him, in December 1838, to resign the offices held by him 
there and at the university. But he continued the practice of 
mesmerism, holding s^nces in his home and editing a magazine, 
The Zoist, devoted to the subject, and in 1849 he founded a 
mesmeric hospital. He died in London on the 29th of July 1868. 
Elliotson was one of the first teachers in London to appreciate 
the value of clinical lecturing, and one of the earliest among 
British physicians to advocate the employment of the stetho- 
scope. He wrote a translation of Blumenbach’s InstituHones 
Physiologicae (1817) ; Cases of the Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid 
(1820) ; Lectures on Diseases of the Heart (1830) ; Principles and 
I Practice of Medicine (1839) ; Human Physiology (1840; ; and 
Surgical Operations in the Mesmeric State without Pain (1843). 
He was the author of numerous papers in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, of which he was at one time 
president ; iumI he was also a fellow both of the Royal College 
of Physicians and Royal Society, and founder and {^resident 
of the Phrenological Society. W. M. Thackeray’s Pendennis 
was dedicated to him. 

ELLIOTT, EBENEZER (x78z-^x849), English poet, the corn- 
law rhymer,” was bom at Masborough, near Rotherham, York- 
shire, on the X7th of March 1781. His father, who was an 
extreme (Calvinist and a strong radical, was engaged in the iron 
trade. Young Ebenezer, although one of a large family, h^ a 
solitary and rather morbid chilmxood. He was sent to various 
schools, but was generally regarded as a dunce, and when he 
was sixteen years of age he entered his father’s foundry, working 
for seven years with no wages beyond a little pocket money. 
In a fragment of autobiography printed in the Athenaeum 
(i2to of January 1850) he says that he was entirely self-taught, 
and attributes his poetic development to long country walks 
undertaken in search of wild flowers, and to a coUection of books, 
including the works of Young, Banow, Shenstone and Milton, 
bequeathed to his fa^r by a poor cleigymah. At seventeen 
he wrote hjui Vernal Walk in imitation of^omson. His earlier 
vduxnes of poems, dealing with romantic themes, received little 
but unfriendly comment. The faults of NigUif the earliest of 
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thes^, axe pointed out in a Ioxie and friendly letter (30th of 
January i8x§) from Robert Southey to the author. 

Ejlliotf’s wife brought him some money, which was invested 
in hjls father's share of the iron foun(^. But the affairs of the 
firm were then in a desperate condition, and money difficulties 
hastened his father's death. Elliott lost all his money, and when 
he was forty yeju^ old began business aga.in in Sheffield on a small 
borrowed coital. He attributed his father’s pecuniary los^s 
and his own to tlie operation of the com laws. He took an active 
part in the Chartist agitation, but withdrew his support when 
the station for the repeal of the com laws w^ removed from 
the.Cnaftist programme. The fervour of his political convictions 
e&cted a change l^he style and tenor of his verse. The Corn- 
Law, Rhymes {^r A ^.,^1831), inspired by a fierce hatred of in- 
justice, are vigorous, Mmple and full of vivid description. In 
^833^1835 he published The Splendid Village; Corn -Law 
Rhymes^ and other Poems (3 vols.), which included “ The Village 
Patriar<m ” (1829), “ The Ranter,” an unsuccessful drama, 
j^erpnsJx,” and other pieces. He contributed verses from time 
to time to Tail's Magazine and to the Sheffield and Rotherham 
tndependenU In the meantime he had been successful.in business, 
Imt he remained the sturdy champion of the poor. In 1837 he 
again lost a great deal of money. This misfortune was also 
ascribed to the com laws. He retired in 1841 with a small fortune 
and settled at Great Houghton, near Barnsley, where he died 
on the ist of December 1849. In 1850 appeared two volumes 
of More Prose and Verse by the Corn-Law Rhymer. Elliott lives 
by his determined (^position to the bread-tax,” as he called 
it, and his poem? on the subject are saved from the common fate 
of political poetry by their transparent sincerity and passionate 
earnestness. 

An article by Thomas Carlyle in the Edinburgh Review (July 
1832) is the best criticism on Elliott. Carlyle was attracted by 
Elliott’s homely sincerity and genuine power, though he had small 
opinion of his political philosophy, and lamented his lack of humour 
and of the sense of proportion. He thought his poetry too imitative, 
detecting not only the truthful severity of Crabbe, but a slight 
bravura dash of the fair tunhful Hemans.” His descriptions of his 
native county reveal close observation and a vivid ^rception of 
natural beauty. 

See an obituary notice ’in the Gentleman* s Magazine (Feb. 1850). 
Two biographies were oublished in 1850, one hy his son-in-law, jbim 
Watkin?, and anothw by “ January Searle ” (G. S. Phillips), A new 
edition of his works by his son, Edwin Elliott, appewed in 1876. 

KLUPSB (ac^ted from Gr. a deficiency, iXkuiruv, 

to behind), in mathematics, a conic section, having the form 
of a closed o^al. It admits of several definitions framed 
according to the aspect from which the curve is considered. 
In solido, ue, as a section of a cone or cylinder, it may be 
defined, after Menaechmus, as the perpendicular section of 
an ** acute-angled ” cone ; or, after Apollonius of Perga, as 
the section of any cone by a plane at a less inclination to the 
base . thaoi a generator ; or as an oblique section of a right 
cylinder^ Pefinitions in plana are generally more useful ; of 
these the most important are : (i) the ellipse is the conic sec- 
tion which has its eccentricity less than unity ; this involves 
the notion: of one directrix and one focus ; (2) the ellipse, is 
the loc^ of a point the sunt of whose distances from two fixed 
points is constant ; this involves the notion of two foci. Other 
geometrical definitions are : it is the oblique projection of a 
oincle ; the polar reciprocal of a drde for a point within it 5 
and the conic which intersects the line at infinity in two imaginary 
points. Analytically it is defined by an equation of the second 
degree of which^the highest terms represent two imaginary lines. 
The curve has ixiq^ortant medtemicfd rckti^ in particular it 
is the orbit of a f>^icle moving finder the influence of a central 
fon:Q;which varies inyersely as the square of the distance of the 
parole ; this is the igravitatiamd law of force,, and the curve 
qonsej^ntly the orbits csl the planets ; if only an 

indiviiilkial be oonsiderod ; the planets, ; 

hmvevar, disturb thiis orb|t(aee Mechanios). vt 

«7he Tfiji^on pf :t|^ tllipsa tPuthe other conic se<^na k treated 1 
in :1*« articles Safpw and , 

a sununaiy of prpi^rtiesfprthecurve wiU 


To hivestiaate the lonn of the curve use may be made of the 
definition : me ellipse is the locus of a point which moves so that 
the ratiO' of its distance from a fiited point (the focus) to its distance 
from a straight line (the directrix) is constant and is less than unity. 
This ratio is termed tho eccentricity ^ and will be denoted hy e. Jjet 
KX (fig. x) be the directrix, S the focus, and X the foot of the oer* 
pendicular from 8 to KX. If 
SX be divided at A so that ^ 

SA/AX then A is a point 
on the curve ; SX may be 
also oivided' externally at A\ 
so that SA7A'X=^, since e 
is less than unity ; the points X 
A and A' are the vertices ^ and 
the line AA' the major axis of 
the curve. It is obvious that 
the curve is symmiitrical 
about AA'. If AA' be 
bisected at C, and the line Fig. i. 

BCB' be drawn perpendicular 

to AA', then it is readily seen that the curve is symmetrical about 
this line also ; sinoe if we take S' on AA' so that S'A' = SA, And a 
line K'X' paradlel to KX such that AX = A'X', then the same curve 
will be described if we regard K'X'and S' as the given dareotrix and 
focus, the eccentricity remaining the same. If B and B' be points 
on the curve. BB’ is the minor axis and C the centre of the curve. 

Metribal relations between the axes, eccentricity, distance between 
the foci, and between these quantities and the co-ordinates of points 
on the curve (referred to the axes and the centre), and focal distances 
are readily obtained by tlie methods of geometru^ conics or analytic- 
ally. The semi-major axis is generally denoted by a, and the semi- 
minor axis by ft, and we have the relation -^*), Also = 

CS.CX, ue. the square on the semi-major axis equals the rectangle 
contained by the distances of the focus and directrix from the centre ; 
and 2a ss SP + S'P, where P is any point on the curve, i,e, the sum of 
the focal distances of any point on the curve equals the major axis. 
The most important relation between the co-ordinates of a point on 
an ellipse is : if N be the foot of the ptirpendicular from a point P, 
then me square on PN bears a constant ratio to the product of the 
segments AN, NA' of the major axis, this ratio being the square of 
the ratio of the minor to the major axis ; symbolically PN® = 
AN.NA'(C 3 /CA)®. From this or otherwise it is readily deduced that 
the ordinates of an ellmse and of the circle described on the major 
axis are in the ratio 01 the minor to the major axis. This circle is 
termed the auxiliary circle. 

Of the properties of a tangent it may be noticed that the tangent 
at any point is equally inclined to the focal distances of that point ; 
that the feet of the perpendiculars from the foci on any tangent 
always lie on the auxiliary circle, and the product of these per- 
pendiculars is constant, and equal to the product of the distances 
of a focus from the two vertices. From any point without the curve 
two, and only two, tangents can be drawn; if OP, OP' be two 
tangents from O, and S, S' the foci, then the angles OSPj OSP' are 
equal and also SOP, S'OP'. If the tangents be at right angles, then 
the locus of the point is a circle having the same centre as the ellipse ; 
this is named the dwe/or 

The' middle points of a system of parallel chords is a straight line, 
and the tangent at the pbint where this line meets the curve is 
parallel to the chords. The straight line and the line through the 
centre parallel to the chords are named conjugate diameters ; each 
bisects the chords parallel to the other. An important metrical 
property of conjugate diametets is the Suxp of their squares equals the 
sum of the ^uares of the major and minor aatis. 

In analytical geometry, the equation ax^-¥ zhxy + 2gg + 2 fy + 
c:s:o represents an ellipse when ; if the icentre oi the curve 

be the origin, the equation is -h 2h]xy& hjy® =?P‘,nad ih addition 

a pair of conjugate diameters are thh axes, the equa^on is further 
simplified to Ai®-hBy*ts:C. The simplest form is + i, 
in which the centre is the ori^h and me major and minor axes the 
axes of co-ordinates. is obvious that the co-ordii^tes.of any point 
on an ellipse may be expressed in, terms of a single parameter^ the 
abscissa behig fcoa^, ana the ordinate since on cliininatlng 9 

between x a cos ^ and y^ fehin^ we obtain the equation to the 
ellipse. The ang^ ^ is termed the eccentric angle, and is geometeically 
represented as the angle between the axis of x (the mja^lor axis of the 
elfipscj and the radius of a point on the auxili^ circle which has 
the same absmssa as the point bn the ellipse; , 

The equation to this' &ngent at 0 is xoos’g/a-f yrind/&» i, and to 
the normal asr/ cos ^ -ty/sin<?t= a®- : M " 

The area of the ellipse is tra^, where, a, b are the semi-axrs ; 
this result may be deduced by regarding the . ellipse as the ortho- 
gonal projection of a circle, or by means of the ciuculus. The peri- 
mete^ can only be depressed as a seriea, the analy^cal evalimtion 
leading .to a»’ integral' teimed- jf/itdac (see ii Complex). 

•There are several. apprmniatton Kirm^^ :rT'^=jtka irh) n^akes the 
jperiiheter. about ^/sooth .top ,smaU : s = r abon.t x/2Qoth 

too great ; i 2s as ir(a + b) + ft^qa* + fi®) is within i/^b/xw' of the truth. 

; ’ An ellipse can gtoibrhlly be described tcVsatisty my conditions. 
;if five pDiatsr’ hei givien. itond'a ffih6nem;:ajlOTas>^^^ tolitticm; if 
Ifivui lUngenta^ ^priadchoa s ; theorem is fimployfd. The -prinQipte of 
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involution solves such consthictions as : giv^n four tangents and one 
pointy three tangents and two points, ^c. It a tangent and its point 
of contact be given, it is only necessary to remember that a dohble 
point on the curve is given, A focus or directrix is equal to two 
conditions hence such problems as *. given a focus and three points ; 
a focus, two points and one tangent ; and a focuS) one point and two 
tangents are soluble (very conveniently by employing the principle 
of reciprocation) . Of practical importance are the following construc- 
tions : — (j) Given the axes ; (2) given the i^or axis and the foci ; 
(3) given the focus, eccentricity and directrix ; (4) to construct an 
ellipse (approximately) by means of circular arcs. 

(1) if the axes be given, we may avail ourselves of several con- 
structions. («) Let A A', BB' be the axes intersecting at right angles 
in a point C. Take a strip of paper or rule and mark off from a 
point P, distances Pa and Pb equal respectively to CA and CB. 
if now the strip be moved so that the point a is always on the minor 
axis, and the point b on the major axis, the point P describes the 
ellipse. This is known as the trammel construction. 

(6) Let AA', BB' be the axes as before ; describe on each as dia- 
meter a circle. Draw any number of radii of the two circles, and 
from the points of intersection with the major circle draw lines parallel 
to the minor axis, and from the points of intersection with the minor 
circle draw lines parallel to the major axis. The intersections of the 
lines drawn from corresponding points are points on the ellipse. 

(2) If the major axis and foci be given, there is a convenient 
mechanical construction based on the property that the sum of the 
focal distances of any point is constant and equal to the major axis. 
Let AA' be the axis and S, S' the foci. Take a piece of tnread of 
length AA', and fix it at its extremities by means of pins at the foci. 
The thread is now stretched taut by a pencil, and the pencil moved ; 
the curve traced out is the desired ellipse. 

(3) If the directrix, focus and eccentricity be given, we may 
employ the general method for constructing a conic. Let S (fig. 2) be 
the focus, KX the directrix, X iKiing the foot of the perpendicular 
from S to the directrix. Divide SX internally at A and externally 
at A', so that the ratios SA/AX and SA'/A'X are each equal to the 

eccentricity. Then A, A' are the 
vertices of the curve. Take any 
point R on the directrix, and 
draw the lines RAM, RSN ; draw 
SL so that the angle LSN = angle 
NS A'. Let P be the intersection 
of the line SL with the line RAM, 
then it can be readily shown that 
P is a point on the ellipse. For, 
draw through P a line parallel to 
AA', intersecting the directrix in 
Q and the line RSN in T. Then 
since XS and QT arc parallel and 
are intersected by the lines RK, 
RM, RN, we have SA/AX » TP/PQ s= SP/PQ, since the angle PSTsx 
angle PTS. By varying the position of R other points can be 
found, and, since the curve is symmetrical about both the major 
and minor axes, it is obvious that any point may be reflected in 
both the axes, thus pving 3 additional points. 

(4) If the axes be given, the curve can lie approximately constructed 
by circular arcs in the following manner : — Let AA', BB' lie the 
axes ; determine D the intersection of lines through B and A parallel 
to the major and minor axes respectively. Bisect AD at E and join 
EB. Then the intersection of EB and DB' determines a point P 
on the (true) curve. Bisect the chord PB at G, and draw through G 
a line perpendicular to PB, intersecting BB' in O. An arc with 
centre O and radius OB forms part of a curve. Let this arc on the 
reverse side to P intersect a line through O parallel to the major axis 
in a point H. Then HA^ will cut the circular arc in J. Let JO 
intersect the major axis in Oj. Then with centre O^ and radius 
O J, = OA' , describe an arc. By reflecting the two arcs thus described 
over the centre the ellipse is approximately described. 

ELLIPSOID, a qu^ric surface whose sections are ellipses. 
Analytically, it has for its equation x^/a^ + + z^jc ^ « i, a, b, c 
being its axes ; the name Is also given to the solid contained by 
this surface (see Geoketry: AnaLyiicdl). The solids and sur- 
faces of revolution of the ellipse are sometimes termed ellipsoids, 
but it is advisable to use the name spheroid {q-v,^. 

The ellipsoid appears in the mathenmtied investigation of 
physical properties of media in which the particular property 
varies in three directions within the media ; such properties 
are the elasticity, giving rise to the strain ellipsoid, t^rmal 
expansion, ehipsoid of expansion, thermal conduction, refractive 
index (see Crystallography), &c. In mechanics, the ellipsoid 
of gyration or inertia is such that the perpendicular from the 
centre tp a. tangent plane is equal to the i^ius of gyration of the 
giv^ body about the perpendicular as Bxis i the ^ momental 
elUpeoid^^Valso termed the^ ellipsoid of inertia” or 

Poinsot’s ellipsoid, has the perpendicular inversely proportional 



to the radius of gyration; the ^^equimomen^ ellipsoid” is 
such that its moments of inertia about all axes are the same as 
those of a given body. (See Mechanics.) 

ELLIPTICITY, in astronomy, deviation from a circular or 
spherical form ; applied to the elliptic orbits of heavenly bodies, 
or the spheroidal form of such bodies. (See also Compression.) 

ELLIS (originally Sharpe), ALEXANOEK JOHN (1814-1^90), 
English philologist, mathematician, musician and writer on 
phonetics, was born at Hoxton on the 14th of June 1814. He 
w^ educated at Shrewsbury, Eton, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his degree in high mathematical honours. 
He was connected with many learned societies as member or 
president, and was governor of University College, London. 
He was the hrst in England to reduce the study of phonetics to a 
science. His most important work, to which the greater part of 
liis life was devoted, is On Early English Pronunciation, with 
special reference to Shakespeare mid Chaucer (1869-1839), in 
five parts, which he intended to supplement by a sixth, containing 
an abstract of the whole, an account of the views and criticisms 
of other inquirers in the same field, and a complete index, but 
ill-health prevented him from cari^ung out his intention. He had 
long been associated with Isaac Pitman in his attempts to reform 
English spelling, and published A Plea for Phonoiypy and 
Phonography (1845) and ^ 1 ^^ Phonetic Spelling (1848) ; and 

contributed the articles on ” Phonetics ” and “ Speech-sounds ” 
to the 9th edition of the Ency, BriL He translated (with con- 
siderable additions) Helmholtz’s Sensations of Tone as a physio^ 
logical Basis for the Theory of Music (2nd ed., 1885); and was 
the author of several smaller works on music, chiefly in connexion 
with his favourite subject phonetics. He died m London on 
the 28th of October 1890. 

ELLIS, GEORGE (1753-1815), English author, was bom in 
London in 1753. Educated at Westminster school and at Trinity 
College, (Cambridge, he began his literary career by some satirical 
verses on Bath society published in 1777, and Poetical Tales, 
by “ Sir Gregory Gander,” in 1778, He contributed to the 
Rolliad and the Probationary Odes political satires directed 
against Pitt’s administration. He was employed in diplomatic 
business at the Hague in 1784; and in 1797 he accompanied 
Lord Malmesbury to Lille as secretary to the embassy. On his 
return he was introduced to Pitt, and the episode of the Rolliad, 
which had not been forgotten, was explained. He found con- 
tinued scope for his powers as a political caricaturist in the 
columns of the Anti-Jacohin, a weekly paper which he founded 
in connexion with George Canning and William Gifford. For 
some years before the Anti- Jacobin was started Ellis hod been 
working in the congenial field of Early English literature, in which 
he was one of the first to arouse interest. The first edition of his 
Specimens of the Early English Poets appeared in 1790 ; and this 
was followed by Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances 
(1805). He also edited Gregory Lewis Way’s translation of 
select Fabliaux in 1796. Ellis was an intimate friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, who styled him “ the first converser I ever saw,” 
and dedicated to him the fifth canto of Marmion, Some of the 
correspondence between them is to be found in Lockhart’s 
Life. He died pn the loth of April 1815. The monument erected 
to his memory in the parish church of Gunning Hill, Berks, bears 
a fine inscription by (inning. 

ELLIS, SIR HENRY (1777-1869), English antiquary, was bom 
in London on the 29th of November 1777. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, and at St John’s College, Oxford, of 
which he was elected a fellow. After having held for a few 
months a sub-librarianship in the Bodleian, he was in 1800 
appointed to a simflar post in the British Museum. In 1827 he 
became chief librarian, and held that post until 1856, when he 
resigned on account of advancing age. In 18^2 William I V. mde 
him a knight of Hanover, and in the following year he received 
an English knighthood. He died on the 15th of Januar)r 1869. 
Sir Henry Ellis’s life was erne of very consi<toable literary 
activity. His first work of importance was the preparation of 
a new edition of Brand’s Popular Antiquities^ which appeared in 
1813. ^n x8i6 he was selected by the commissioners of public 
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records to write the introduction to Domesday Book, a task 
which he discharged with much learning, though several of his 
views have not stood the test of later criticism; His Origitud 
Letters Illustrative of English History (first series, 1S24 ; second 
series, 2827 ; third series, 1846) are compiled chiefly from manu- 
scripts in the British Museum and the State Paper Office, and 
have been of considerable service to historical writers. To the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge he contributed four volumes 
on the Elgin and Townley Marbles. Sir Henry was for many 
years a director and jpint-secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 

■LIJ89 ROBINSON (1834- ), English classical scholar, 

was bom at Banning, near Maidstone, on the 5th of September 
1834. He was educated at Elizabeth College, Guernsey, Rugby, 
and Balliol College, Oxford. In 1858 he became fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and in 1870 professor of Latin at University 
College, London. In 1876 he returned to Oxford, where from 
1883 to 1893 university readership in Latin. In 

2893 succeeded Heniy Nettleship as professor. His chief work 
has b^n on Catullus, whom he l^gan to study in 1859. His 
first Commentary on Catullus (1876) aroused great interest, and 
called forth a flood of criticism. In 1889 appeared a second and 
enlarged edition, which placed its author in the first rank of 
authorities on Catullus. Professor Ellis quotes largely from the 
early It^an commentators, maintaining that the land where 
the Renaissance originated had done more for scholarship than is 
commonly recognized. He has supplemented his critical work 
by a translation (1871, dedicated to Tennyson) of the poems in 
the metres of the originals. Another author to whom Professor 
Ellis has devoted many years* study is Manilhis, the astrological 
poet. In 1891 he published Nodes Manilianae, a series of dis- 
sertations on the Astronomica, with emendations. He has also 
treated Avianus, Velleius Paterculus and the Christian poet 
Orientius, whom he edited for the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum, He edited the Ibis of Ovid, the Aetna of the 
younger Lucilius, and contributed to the Anecdota Oxonimsia 
various unedited Bodleian and other manuscripts. In 1907 he 
published Appendix Vergiliana (an edition of the minor poems) ; 
m 1908 The Annalist Licinianus. 

BLUS, WILLIAM (1794-1872), English Nonconformist 
missionary, was bom in London on the 29th of August 1794. 
His boyhood and youth were spent at Wisbeach, where he worked 
as a market-gardener. In 1814 he offered himself to the London 
Missionary Society, and was accepted. During a year’s training 
he acquired some Imowledge of theology and of various practical 
arts, such as printing and l^kbinding. He sailed for the South 
Sea Islands in J^^iuary 1816, and remained in Polynesia, occupy- 
ing various stations in succession, until 1824, when he was com- 
pelled to return home on account of the state of his wife’s health. 
Though the period of his residence in the islands was thus com- 
paratively short, his labours were very fruitful, contributing 
perhaps as much as those of any other missionary to bring about 
the extraordinary improvement in the religious, moral and 
social* condition of the Pacific Archipelago that took place during 
the 19th century. Besides promoting the spiritual object of his 
mission, he introduced many other aids to the improvement 
of the condition of tlie people. His gardening experience en- 
abled him successfully to acclimatize many species of tropical 
fruits and plants, and he set up and worked the first printing 
press in the South Seas. Returning home by way of the United 
States, where he advocated his work, Ellis was for some years 
employed as a travelling agent of the London Missionary Society, 
and in 2832 was appointed foreign secretary to the society, an 
office which he held for seven years. In 2837 he married his 
second wife, Sarah Stickney, a writer and teacher of some note 
in her generation. In 1842 he went to live at Hoddesdon, Herts, 
and ministered to a small Congregational church there. On 
behalf of the London Missionaiy I^Knety he paid three visits 
to Madagascar (2853-2857), inquiring into the prospects for re- 
suming Ae work that had been suspended by Queen Ranavolona’s 
hostility. A further visit was paid in 28^3. Ellis wrote accounts 
of idl his travels, ind Souther’s praise (in the Quarterly Review) 
of his Polynesian Researches {2 vols., 1829) fin^ many echoes. 


He was a fearless, upright and tactful man, and a keen observer 
of nature. He died on the 25th of June 2872. 

BLLUCON, ROBBRT WILLIAM <2774-2832), English actor, 
was bom in London on the 7th of April 2774, the son of a watch- 
maker. He was educated at St PauPs school, but ran away from 
home and made his tet appearance on the stage as Tressel in 
Richard III, at Bath in 2792. Here he was later seen as Romeo, 
and in other leading parts, both comic and tragic, and he 
repeated his successes in London from 2796. He acted at Drury 
Lane from 2804 to iSo^, and again from 2822 ; and from 1819 
he was the lessee of the house, presenting Kean, Mme Vestris and 
Macready. Ill-health and misfortune culminated in his bank- 
ruptcy in 2826, when he made his last appearance at Drury Lane 
as Faist^. But as lessee of the Surrey theatre he acted almost 
up to his death, ^ich was hastened by intemperance. Leigh 
Hunt compared him favourably with Garrick ; Byron thought 
him inimitable in high comedy ; Macready praised his versatility. 
Elliston was the author of The Venetian Outlaw (2805), and, 
with Francis Godolphin Waldron, of No Prelude (2803), in both 
of which plays he appeared. 

BLLORA, a village of India in the native state of Hyderabad, 
near the city of Daulatabad, famous for its rock temples, which 
are among the finest in India. They are first mentioned by 
Ma’sudi, the Arabic geographer of the loth century, but merely 
as a celebrated place of pil^im^e. The caves differ from those 
of Ajanta in consequence of their being excavated in the sluing 
sides of a hill and not in a nearly perpendicular cliff, 'ftiey 
ext^d dong the face of the hill for a mile and a quarter, and are 
divided into three distinct series, the Buddhbt, the Brahmanical 
and the Jain, and are arranged almost chronologically. The most 
splendid of the whole series is the Kailas, a perfect Dravidian 
temple, complete in all its parts, characterized by Fergusson 
as one of the most wonderful and interesting monuments of archi- 
tectural art in India. It is not a mere interior chamber cut in 
the rock, but is a model of a complete temple such as might 
have been erected on the plain. In other words, the rock has been 
cut away externally as well as internally. First the great sunken 
court measuring 276 ft. by 154 ft. was hewn out of the solid 
trap-rock of the hillside, leaving the rock mass of the temple 
wholly detached in a cloistered court like a colossal boulder, 
save that a rock bridge once connected the upper storey of the 
temple with the upper row of galleried cham^rs surrounding 
three sides of the court. Colossal elephants and obelisks stand 
on either side of the open mandapam, or pavilion, containing 
the sacred bull ; and beyond rises the monolithic Dravidian 
temple to Siva, 90 ft. in height, hollowed into vestibule, chamber 
and image-cells, all lavishly carved. Time and earthquakes have 
weather^ and broken away bits of the great monument, and 
Moslem zealots strove to destroy the carved figures, but these 
defects are hardly noticed. The temple was built by Krishna I., 
Rashtrakuta, king of Malkhed in 760--783. 

BLLORB, a town of British India, in the Kistna district of 
Madras, on the East Coast railway, 303 m. from Madras. Pop. 
(2902) 33,522. The two canal systems of the Godavari and the 
Kistna deltas meet here. There are manufactures of cotton 
and saltpetre, and an important Church of England high school. 
Ellore was formerly a inilitary station, and the capital of the 
Northern Circars. At Fedda Vegi to the north of it are ex^tensivc 
ruins, which are believed to be remains of the Buddhist kingdom 
of Vengi, From these the Mahommedans, after their conquest of 
the district in 2470, obtained material for building a fort at Ellore. 

ELLSWORTH, OLIVER (1745-2807), American statesman 
and jurist, was bom at Windsor, Connecticut, on the 29th of 
April 2745. He studied at Yale and Princeton, graduating 
from the latter in 2766, studied theology for a ^ar, then law, 
and began to practise at Hartford in 2771. He was stete’s 
attorney for Hmiford county from 1777 to 2785, and achieved 
extraordinary success at the bar, amassing what was for his day 
a large fortune. From 2773 ^ *775 represented the town of 
Windsor in the general assembler (rf Connecticut, and in the latter 
year became a member of Ihc important commisskm known as 
the “ Pay Table,” which supervised the cplnny'« expenditures 
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for militaiy purposes during the War of Independence. In 1779 
he again sat in the assembly^ this time representing Hartfoid. 
From 1777 to 17S3 he was a member of the (^ntinental G)ngre8S^ 
and in this body he served on three important committees, the 
marine committee, the board of treasury, and the committee 
of appeals, the predecessors respectively of the navy and treasury 
depar^ents a^ the Supreme Court under the Federal Con- 
stitution. From 1 780 to 1 785 he was a member of the governor’s 
council of Connecticut, which, with the lower house before 1784 
and alone from 1784 to 1807, constituted a supreme court of 
errors ; and from 1785 to 1789 he was a judge of the state 
superior court. In 1787, with Roger Sherman and William 
Samuel Johnson (1727-1819), he was one of Connecticut’s 
delegates to the constitutional convention at Philadelphia, 
in which his services were numerous and important. In 
particular, when disagreement seemed inevitable on the question 
of representation, he, with Roger Sherman, pressed what is 
known as the ** Connecticut Compromise,” by which the Federal 
legislature was made to consist of two houses, the upper having 
equal representation from each state, the lower being chosen 
on the basis of population. Ellsworth also made a determined 
stand against a national paper currency. Being compelled to 
leave the convention before its adjournment, he did not sign the 
instrument, but used his influence to secure its ratification by 
his native state. From 1789 to 1796 he was one of the first 
senators from Connecticut under the new Constitution. In the 
senate he was looked upon as President Washington’s personal 
spokesman and as the' leader of the Administration party. His 
most important service to his country was without a doubt in 
connexion with the establishment of the Federal judiciary. 
As chairman of the committee having the matter in charge, 
he drafted the bill by the enactment of which the system of 
Federal courts, almost as it is to-day, was established. He also 
took a leading part in the senate in securing the passage of laws 
for funding the national debt, assuming the state debts and 
establishing a United States bank. It was Ellsworth who sug- 
gested to Washington the sending of John Jay to England to 
n^otiate a new treaty with Great Britain, and he probably 
did more than any other man to induce the senate, despite 
widespread and violent opposition, to ratify that treaty when 
negotiated. By President Washington’s appointment he be- 
came chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in March 1796, and in 1799 President John Adams sent him, with 
William Vans Murray (1762-1803) and William R. Davie (1756- 
1820), to negotiate a new treaty with France. It was largely 
through the mfluence of Ellsworth, who took the principal part 
in the negotiations, that Napoleon consented to a convention, of 
the 30th of September 1800, which secured for citizens of the 
United States their ships captured by France but not yet con- 
demned as prizes, provided for freedom of commerce between the 
two nations, stipulated that free ships shall give a freedom to 
goo^,”and contained provisions favourable to neutral commerce, 
while he was abroad, failing health compelled him (1800) to 
resign the chief-justiceship, and after some months in England 
he returned to America in 1801. In 1803 he was agam elected 
to the governor’s council, and in 1807, on the reorganization of 
the Connecticut judiciaiy, was appointed chief justice of the new 
Supreme Qourt. He ^ver took office, however, but died at his 
home in Windsor bathe 27th of November 1S07. 

See W. ti.. Brown’s Oliver misuforth (New York, 1905), an excellent 
biography. There is also an appmlative account of Ellsworth's 
life and work in H. C. Lodge's A lighting FrigaUj and Other Essays 
and Addresses (New York, 1902), which contains in an apj^dix an 
interestiitf letter by Senator George F. Hoar Gonceming Ellsworth's 
work in me constitutional convention. 

ELUWORTHt a port of entiy and the county ^at of 
Hanco(^ counfty, Sfbine, u.S.A., at the head of luivigation on 
the Union river ^bout 3} xh. from Its mouth)^ ahoiit 30 m. 
S.E, of Bju^or. Fop. (r^) 4^4; 4*97^ of whom 189 

wbtb lon^rborn. U ig the liaing Cbntral railway. 

The faU of jiver, about $3, ft. m 2 m,, furn^hes good water- 
power^ l^d city has ya^i^ manufactures, lumber^ 

shoes, wboliens, sails, carriages and foundry and Machine shop 


products, besides a large lumber trade. Shipbuilding was 
formerly important. There is a laige United States fish hatchery 
here. The city is the port of entry for the Frendiman’s Bay 
customs district, but its foreign trade is vinimportant. Ellsworth 
was first settled in 1763 and for some time was called New 
Bowdoin ; but when it was incorporated as a town in 1800 the 
present name was adopted in honour of Oliver Ellsworth. A 
city charter was secured in 1869. 

ELLW AMGEN, a town of Germany in the kii^dom of 
Wurttembere, on the Jagst, 12 m. S.S.E, from Crailsheim on the 
railway to wldshofe. Pop. 5000. It is romantically situated 
be^een two hills, one crowned by the castle of Hohen-Ellwangen, 
built in 1354 and now used as an agricultural college, and the 
other, the Schbnenberg, by the pilgrimage church of Our Lady 
of Loreto, in the Jesuit style of architecture. The town possesses 
one Evangelical and five Roman Catholic churches, among the 
latter the Stiftskirche, the old abbey church, a Romanesque 
building dating from 1124, and the Gothic St Wolfgangskirche. 
The classical and modem schools (Gymnasium and Realschule) 
occupy the buildings of a suppressed Jesuit college. The in- 
dustries include the making of parchment covers, of envelopes, 
of wooden hafts and handles for tools, &c., and tanneries. There 
are also a wool-market and a horse-market, the latter famous 
in Germany. 

The Benedictine abbey of Ellwangen is said to have been 
founded in 764 by Herulf, bishop of Langres ; there is, however, 
no record of it before 814. In 1460 the abbey was converted, 
with the consent of Pope Pius II., into a RiUerstifi (college or 
institution for noble pensioners) under a secular provost, who, 
in 1555, was raised to the dignity of a prince of the Empire. 
The provostship was secularized in 1803 and its territories were 
assigned to Wiirttemberg. The town of Ellwangen, which grew up 
round the abbey and received the status of a town about the 
middle of the 14th century, was until 1803 the capital of the 
provostship. 

See Seckler, Beschreibung der gefilrsteten Probstei Ellwangen 
(Stuttgart, 1864) ; Beschreibung des Oberamts Ellwangen^ published 
by the statisticfu bureau (Landesamt) at Ellwangen (1888). For a 
list of the abbots and provosts see Stokvis, Manuet d'histoire (Leiden, 
1890-1893), iii. p. 242. 

ELLWOOD, THOMAS (1639-1714), English author, was boni 
at Crowell, in Oxfordshire, in 1639. He is chiefly celebrated for 
his connexion with Milton, and the principal facts of his life are 
related in a very interesting autobiography, which contains 
much information as to his intercourse with the poet. While 
he was still young his father removed to London, where Thomas 
became acquainted with a Quaker family named Pennington, 
and was led to join the Society of Friends, a connexion which 
subjected him to much persecution. It was through the Penning- 
tons that he was introduced in 1662 to Milton in the capacity of 
Latin reader. He spent nearly every afternoon in the poet’s 
house in Jewin Street, until the intercourse was interrupted 
by an filness which compelled him to go to the countrjj. After 
a period of imprisonment in the old Bridewell prison in 
Newgate for Quakerism, Ellwood resumed his visits to 
who was now residing at a house his friend had taken jfor him 
at Chalfont St Giles. In 1665 Bllwood was again arresl^d and 
imprisoned in Aylesbury gaol. When he visited Mit^n after 
his release the poet gave him the manuscript of the Paradise 
Lost to read. On returning the m^uscript Ellwood said. 

Thou hast said much here of Paradise lost ; but. what hast 
thou to s^ of Paradise found ? ” and when Milton long aft^- 
wards in London showed him Paradise Regained, it was witli 
the remark, ” This is owing to you, for yo^i put it into my head 
at (Chalfont.’’ Ellwood wgs riie friend of Fox and Penn, was 
the author of several pol^cal works in defence of tt^ (^laker 
position, of which Forgery no CkrisHaniiy (1674) ;Md ^ 
Foundation of Tithes Shaken (1678) deserve menrion. His 
Sacred Histories qf ike Old and New Testaments appeared in 1 705 
and 1709. He also published some volumes of poems, among 
them a Pasndeis in five books. He died on the ist of March 1714* 

The Higtory of the Li/e of Thomas Ellwood ; writfen by his own hand 
(1714) has been many times reprinted. 
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BUI, the popular name for the trees and shrubs constituting 
the genus Ulmus, of‘ the natural order Uliu^tceae^ . The genus 
contains fifteen or sixteen species widely distributed throughout 
the north tempera^ zone^ with the exception of western North 
America, and mctending southwards as far as Mexico in the New 
and the Sikkim Himalayas in the Old World. 

The common elm, U. campesiris, b, doahtiul native of England, 
is found throughout a great part of Europe, in North Afri^ and 
in Asia Minor, whence it ranges as fai* east as nor^ Asia and 
Japan. It grows in woods and hedge-rows, especially in the 
southern portion of Britain, and on almost all soils, but thrives 
best on a rich loam, in open, low-lying, moderately moist situa- 
tions, attaining a height of 6o to loo, and in some few cases as 
much as 130 or 150 ft. The branches are numerous and spread- 
ing, and often pendulous at the extremities ; the bark is nWed ; 
die leaves are alternate, ovate, rough, doubly serrate, and, as 
in other species of Ulmus, unequal at the base. The dowers are 
small, hennaphrodite, numerous, in purplish-brown tufts, and 
each with a fringed basal bract ; the bell-shaped calyx is often 
four-toothed and surrounds four free stamens ; the pistil bears 
two spreading hairy styles. They appear before the leaves in 
March and April The seed-vessels are green, membranous, 
one-seeded and deeply cleft. Unlike the wych elm, the common 
elm rarely perfects its seed in England, where it is^propagated 
by means of root suckers from old trees, or preferably by layers 
from stools. In the first ten years of its ^o,wth it ordinarily 
reaches a he^ht of 25 to 30 ft. The wood, at first brownish white, 
becomes, with growth, of a brown colour having a greenish 
ahade. It is close-grained, free from knots, without apparent 
medullary rays, and is hard and tough, but will not take a polish. 
All parts of the trunk, including the sapwood, are avaDable in 
carpentry:. By drying, the wood loses over 60 % of its weight, 
and has then a specific gravity of 0-588. It has considerable 
transverse strength, does not crack when once seasoned, and is 
remarkably durable under water, or if kept quite dry ; though 
it decays mpidly on exposure to the weather, which in ten to 
eighteen months causes the bark to fall off, and gives to the wood 
a yellowish colour— -a sign of deterioration in quality. To 
prevent shrinking and warping it may be preserved tn water 
*or mud, but it is best worked up soon alter felling. Analyses 
of the ash of the wood have given a percentage of 47*8 % of 
lime, 21-9 % of potash, and 13-7 % of soda. In summer, elm 
trees often exude an alkaline gummy substance, which by the 
action of the air becomes the brown insoluble body termed 
tdtnin. Elm wood is used for keels and bilge-planks, the blocks 
and dead-eyes of rigging, and ships’ pumps, for cofi^s, wheels, 
furniture, carved and turned articles, and for general carpenters’ 
work ; and previous to the common employment of cast iron 
was much in request for waterpipes. The inner bark of the elm 
is made into bast mats and ropes. It contains mucilage, with a 
little tannic acid, and was formerly much employed for the 
preparation of an antiscorbutic decoction, now obsolete. The 
bark of Ulmus fulva, the slippery or red elm of the United States 
and Canada, serves the North American Indians for the same 
purpose, and alsoas a vulnerary. The leaves as well as the young 
shopts of elms have been found a suitable food for live stock. 
Tipr ornamental purposes elm trees are frequently planted, and 
in avenues, as at the park of Stratfieldsaye, in Hampshire, are 
highly effective. Thejr were first used in France for the adorn- 
ment of public walks in the reign of Francis I. In Italy, as in 
ancient times, it is still customary to train the vine up^ the 
elm— ^ practice to which frequent allusion has been made by 
poets. ^ The cork-barked elm, U. campestris, var. suberosa, 
is distinguished chiefly by the tWek deeply fissured bark with 
vdiich i^ bi^dm are covered. There are numerous cultivated 
form differing in size and shape of leaf, and manner of growth. 

The Scotch or wych elm, V.montana, is indigenous to Brit^ 
and is ffie commoh dm of the northern portion of the island ; 
it usually attains a height of about 50 ft., but among tall-growing 
trees n^ reach 120 ft. It has dipping bt^ches a smoother 
and thitmer biirk, lai«r and more tapering leaves, and a far less 
deeply latched seed-vieiM^ than V. campesins. The wood, 


though more porous than in that spedes, is a tough and hard 
matei^t when properly reasoned, • and, being very flexible 
when steamed, is well adapted for boatrbuilding. Branches 
of the wych elm were formeriy manufactured into bows, and if 
forked : were . employed as divining-rods. The^weeping dm, the 
most ornamental member of the genus, is a variety of thh species. 
The Dutch or sand elm is a tree very similar to the wych elm, 
but produces inferior timber. The American or white elm, 
U, amertcana, is a hardy and very handsome species, of which 
the old tree on Boston (Mass.) C^mon was a representative. 
This tree is supposed to have b^n in existence before the settle- 
ment of Boston, and at the time of its destruction by the storm 
of the 1 5th of February 1876 measured 22 ft. in circumference. 

ELMACIN (Elmakin or I^maonus), GEORGE (c, 1223-1274), 
author of a history of the Saracens, which extends from the 
time of Mahomet to the year 1118 of our era. He was a Christian 
of ?gypt, where he was bom ; is known in the east as Ibn-Amid ; 
and after holding an official position under the sultans of Egypt, 
died at Damascus. His history is principally occupied with the 
affairs of the Saracen empire, but it contains passages which 
relate to the Eastern Christians. It was published in Arabic 
and Latin at Leiden in 1625. The Latin version is a translation 
by Erpenius, under the title, Historia suracenica, and from 
this a French translation was made by Wattier as VHisioire 
mahometane (Paris, 1657). 

ELMAU (‘‘ apple-town ”), a small town of Asia Minor in the 
vilayet of Konia, the present administrative centre of the 
ancient Lycia, but not itself corresponding to any known ancient 
city. It lies about 25 m. inland, at the head of a long upland 
vaUey (5000 ft.) inhabited by direct descendants of the ancient 
Lycians, who have preserved a distinctive facial type, noticeable 
at once in the town population. There are about fifty Greek 
families, the rest of the population (4000) being Moslem. The 
district is agricultural and has no manufactures of importance. 

BLHB8, HARVEY LONSDALE (1813-1847), British architect, 
son of James Elmes (q.v.), was bom at Chichester in 1813. 
After serving some time in his father’s office, and under a surveyor 
at Bedford and an architect at Bath, he became partner with 
his father in 183^, and in the following year he was successful 
among 86 competitors for a design for St George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
The foundation stone of this building was laid on the 28th of 
June 1838, but, Elmes being successful in a competition for the 
Assize Courts in the same city, it was finally decided to include 
the hall and courts in a single building. In accordance with 
this idea, Elmes prepared a fresh design, and the work of erection 
commenced in 1841. He superintended its progress till 1847, 
when from failing health he was compelled to delegate his duties 
to Charles Robert Cockerell, and leave for jamdea, where he 
died of consumption on the 26th of Noverriber 1847. 

ELMES, JAMES (1782-1862), British architect, civil engineer, 
and writer on the arts, was bom in London on the 15th of 
October 1782. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ school, 
and, alter studying building under his father, and architecture 
under George Gib^n, became a student at the Royal Academy, 
where he gained the silver medal in 1804. He designed a large 
number of buildings in the metropolis, and was surveyor and 
civil engineer to the port of London, but is best known as a 
writer on the arts. In 1809 he became vice-president of the 
Royal Architectural Society, but this office, as well as that of 
surveyor of the port of London, he was compelled through partied 
loss of sight to resign in 1828. He died at Greenwich on the 2nd 

April 1^2, His publications were :— Ckrislopker Wren 
and his Times (1823); Lectures an Arckitedure (1823); The 
Arts and Artists (1825); General and Biographical Dictionary 
of the Fine Arts (1826) ; Treatise on Architectural Jurisprudence 
(1827) ; and Thomas Clarkson : a Monograph (1854). 

BLMHAIt, THOMAS (d. c. 1420), English dironider, was 
prolxddy bom at North Elmfaam in l^orfolk. He became a 
wnedictine monk at Canterbuty^ hud then joining Guniat^, 
was prior of Lentoii Abbey, neSt Ndtting^am i he was chapl^ 
to Henry V., whom he accompanied to France in i 4 rs> being 
present at Agmeourt. Elmfaam wix/te a histoiy of tbe monastery 
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•<rf St Amnntmd mt Cuiterbuiy^ whidi 1m been edited by C. 
H«xh¥ick ior the Rolls Series (1858) ; and a, Liber ntetrieus de 
Hemko F.j edited by C. A. Cole in the Mmeriab ef Henry V. 
(1858). It is very prc^ble that Elmham wrote the famous 
Gesta Henriei ^uinti, which is the best authority for the life of 
Henry V. from his accession to 14x6. This work, often referred 
to as the “ chaplain's life/' and thought by some to have been 
written by Jean de Bordin, has been published for the English 
Historical l^xsiety by B. Williams (1850). Elmham, however, 
did not write the Vita et Gesta Henriei V,, which was attributed 
to him by T- Heame and others. 

See C. L. Kingsford, Henry V, (1901). 

BLMINA9 ^ town on the Gold Coast, British West Africa, in 
5® 4' N., I® 20' W. and about 8 m. W. of Cape Coast. Pop. about 
4000. Facing the Atlantic on a rocky peninsula is Fort St 
George, considered the finest fort on the Guinea coast. It is 
built square with high walls, and has accommodation for aoo 
soldiers. On the land side were formerly two moats, cut in the 
rock on which the castle stands. The castle is the residence of 
the commissioner of the district and other officials. The houses 
in the native (Quarter are mostly built of stone, that material 
being plentiful in the vicinity. 

Elmina is the earliest European settlement on the Gold Coast, 
and was visited by the Portuguese in 1481. Christopher 
Columbus is believed to have been one of the officers who took 
part in this voyage. The Portuguese at once began to build the 
castle now known as Fort St George, but it was not completed 
till eighty years afterwards. Another defensive work is Fort 
St Jago, built in 1666, which is behind the town and at some 
distance from the coast. (In the latter half of the 19th century 
it was converted into a prison.) Elmina was captured by the 
Dutch in 1637, and ceded to them by treaty in 1640. They made 
it the chief port for the produce of Ashanti. With the other 
Dutch possessions on the Guinea coast, it was transferred to 
Great Britain in April 1872. The king of Ashanti, claiming to 
be ground landlord, objected to its transfer, and the result was 
the Ashanti war of 1873-1874. For many years the greatest 
output of gold from this coast came from Elmina. The annual 
export is said to have been nearly ^£3,000,000 in the early years 
of the 18th century, but the figure is probably exaggerated. 
Since 1900 the bulk of the export trade in gold has been trans- 
ferred to Sekondi Prempeh, the ex-king of Ashanti, 

was detained in the castle (1896) until his removal to the 
Seychelles. (See Ashanti : History, and Gold Coast : History.) 

ELMUtA, a city and the county-seat of Chemung county, 
New York, U.S.A., 100 m. S.E. of Rochester, on the Chemung 
river, about 850 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1890) 30,893 ; (1900) 
35,672, of whom 5511 were foreimi-bom (1988 Irish and 1208 
German); (census, 1910) 37,176. It is served by the Erie, 
the Pennsylvania, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Lehigh Valley, and the Tioga Division railways, the last of 
which connects it with the Pennsylvania coalfields 48 m. away. 
The city is attractively situated on both sides of the river, 
and has a fine water-supply and park system, among the parks 
being Eldridge, Rorick’s Glen, Riverside, Brand, Diven, Grove, 
Maple Avenue and Wisner ; in the last-named is a statue of 
Thomas K. Beecher by J. S. Hartley, The city contains a 
Federal building, a state armoury, the Chemung cotmty court 
house and other county buildings, the Elmira orphans’ home, 
the Steele memorial library, home for. the aged, the Amot- 
Qgden memorial hospital, the Ebnira ^e ac^my, and the 
Railway Commercial training school. Here, also, is Elmira 
Coll^ (Presbyterian) for women, founded in 1855. This 
institution, ohal^red in 1852 as Aiibum Female Unive^ty and 
then rituated in Auburn, was reehartered in 1855 as the Elmira 
Female College ; it was established latgely throng the influence 
and persistent efforts (rf the Rev. Samud Robbfais Brown (1810- 
1880) and his associates, notably Simeon Benjamin of l^iirn, 
who gave generously to the newly foundM coU^, and wa» the 
first distixictiv^y collegiate institution for women in the United 
States, and the first, apparenlfy^ to grant degrees to women. 
Tile most widdy known institution in the city is die Elmira 
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refomatoty, a state prison for first offenders between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty, on a system of general indeterminate 
sentences. Authorized by the state legwlature in s866 and 
opened in 1876 under the direction of 2 ^bulon Reed Brockway 
(b. 1827), it was the first imtitution of the sort and has served 
as a mc^el for many similar institutions both in the United 
States pid m other countries (see Juvenile OpfbndersX 
Elmira is an important railway centre, with latgc repair shops, 
and has also extensive manufactories (value of production in 
190O) $8,558,786, of which $6,596,603 was produced under the 
“factory system"; in 1905, under the “factory system,” 
$6,984,095), including boot and shoe factories, a Iwge factory 
for fire-extinguishing apparatus, iron and steel bridge works, 
steel rolling mills, large valve works, steel plate mills, knitting 
mills, furniture, glass and boiler factories, breweries and silk 
mills. Near the site of Elmira occurred on the 29th of August 
1779 the battle of Newtown, in which General John Sullivan 
decisively defeated a force of Indians and Tories under Sir John 
Johnson and Joseph Brant. There were some settlers here at 
the close of the War of Independence, but no permanent settle- 
ment was made until 1788. The village was incorporated as 
Newtown in 1815, and was reincorporated as Elmira in 1828. 
A city charter was secured in 1864. In 1861 a state military 
camp was established here, and in 1864-1865 there was a prison 
camp here for Confederate soldiers. 

BLMSHORN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, on the Kriickau, 19 m. by rail N.W. from 
Altona. Pop. (1905) 13,640. Its industries include weaving, 
dyeing, brewing, iron-founding and the manufacture of leather 
goods, boots and shoes and machines. There is a considerable 
shipping trade. 

ELM8LSY, PBTBR (1773-1825), English classical scholar. 
He was educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and having inherited a fortune from his uncle, a well-known 
bookseller, devoted himself to the study of classical authors 
and manuscripts. In 1798 he was appointed to the chapclry 
I of Little Horkesley in Essex, which he held till his death. He 
travelled extensively in France and Italy, and spent the winter 
of 1818 in examining the MSS. in the Laurentian library at 
Florence. In 1819 he was commissioned, with Sir Humphry 
Davy, to decipher the papyri found at Herculaneum, but the 
results proved insignificant. In 1823 he was appointed principal 
of St Alban’s Hall, Oxford, and Camden professor of ancient 
history. He died in Oxford on the 8th of March 1825. Elmsley 
was a man of most extensive learning and European reputation, 
and was considered to be the best ecclesiastical scholar in 
England. But it is chiefly by his collation of the MSS. of the 
Greek tragedians and his critical labours on the restoration of 
their text that he will be remembered. He edited the Aehamians 
of Aristophanes, and several of the plays and scholia of Sophocles 
and Euripides. He was the first to recognize the importance of 
the Laurentian MS. (see Sandys, Hist, of Class. Schd. iii. (1908). 

BLN£, a town of south-western France in the department of 
Pyr^n^es-Orientales, 10 m. S.S.E. of Perpignan by rail. Pop. 
(1906) ^026. The hill on which it stands, once washed by the 
sea, which is now over 3 m. distant, commands a fine view over 
the plain of Roussillon. From the 6th century till 1602 the town 
was the seat of a bbhopric, which was transferred to Perpignan. 
Itie cathedral of St Eulalie, a Romanesque building completed 
about the beginning of the 12th century, has a beautiful cloister 
in the same style, with interesting sculptures and three early 
Christian sarcop^^. Remains of the ancient ramparts flanked 
by towers are still to be seen. Silk-Worm cultivation is carried 
on. Bine, the ancient lUiberis, was named Helena by the 
emperor Constantine in memol^ of his mother. Hannibal 
eiM^mped under its walls on his march to Rome in ai8 b.c. 
The emperor Constans was assassinated there in a.d. 350. The 
town several times sustained sii^e and capture between its 
occupation by tbe Moors in the 8th century and its capitulation 
in to the tnkm of Louis XIII. 

ELOBHB, chief town of the xnudiria (province) of Kordofa^ 
AngkhEgyptian Sudan, and 230 m. S.W. by S. of Khartum in 

IX. joa 
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a direct line. Pop. (1905) about 10,000. It is situated about 
2000 ft. above the sea, at the northern foot of Jebel Kordofan, 
' in 13'’ 11' N. and 36® *4' E. It is an impor^t trade centre, 
the chief articles of commerce being gum, ivory, cattle and 
ostrich feathers. A considerable part of the trade of Darfur 
with Egypt passes through El Obeid. 

El Obeid, which appears to be a place of considerable antiquity 
and the ancient capital of the country, was garrisoned by the 
Egyptians on their conquest of Kordofan in 1821. In September 
1882 the town was assaulted by the troops of the mahdi, who, 
being repulsed, laid siege to the place^ which capitulated on the 
17th of January 1883. During the Mahdia the city was destroyed 
and deserted, and when Kordofan passed, in 1899, into the 
possession of the Anglo-Egyptian authorities nothing was left 
of £1 Obeid but a part of the old government offices. A new 
town was laid out in squares, the mudiria repaired and barracks 
built. (See Kordofan, and Sudan : Anglo-Egyptian.) 

BLOl pSLioius], SAINT (588-659), apostle of the Belgians mid 
Frisians, was bom at Cadillac, near Limoges, in 588. Having 
at an early age shown artistic t^ent he was placed by his parents 
with the master of the mint at Limoges, where he made rapid 
progress in goldsmith’s work. He became coiner to Clotaire II., 
king of the Franks, and treasurer to his successor Dagobert. 
Both kings entrusted him with important works, among which 
were the composition of the bas-reliefs which ornament the tomb 
of St Germain, bishop of Paris, and the execution (fcH* Clotaire) 
of two chairs of gold, adorned with jewels, which at that time 
were reckoned chefs^d'ccuvre. Though he was amassing great 
wealth, Eloi acquired a distaste for a worldly life, and resolved 
to become a priest. At first he retired to a monastery, but in 
640 was raised to the bishopric of Noyon. He made frequent 
missionary excursions to the pagans of the Low Countries, and 
also founded a great many monasteries and churches. He died 
on the xst of December 659. A mass of legend has gathered 
round the life of St Eloi, who as the patron saint of goldsmiths 
is still very popular. 

His life was written by his friend and contemporary St Ouen 
(Audoenna) ; French translations of the Vita S. Ehgii auct<tre 
Audoeno were published by L. de Montigny (Paris, 1626), by C. 
Barth^lemy in £tudes hist., Hit, et art. UI). 1847), and by Parenty, 
with notes (2nd ed., ib. 1870). For oibliography see Potthast, 
Bibliotheca hist. med. aevi (Berlin, 1896), s.v. Vita S. Eiigii Novio- 
menais,” and Ulysse Chevalier, Bcp. des sources hist., Bio-bibl, 
(Paris, 1894), ** Eloi.’* 

B1A>N0AT10N, s^ictly lengthening ” ; in astronomy, the 
apparent angular distance of a heavenly body from its centre 
of motion, as seen from the earth ; designating especially 
the angular distance of the planet Mercury or Venus from the 
sun, or the apparent angle between a satellite and its primary. 
The greatest elongation of Venus is about 45® ; that of Mercury 
generally ranges ^tween x8® and 27®. 

Ell FASO, a city, port of entry, and the county-seat of El Paso 
county, Texas, U.S.A., on the E. bank of the Rio Grande, in the 
extreme W. part of the state, at an altitude of 3710 ft. Pop. 
(1880) 736 ; (1890) 10,338 ; (1900) 15,906, of whom 6309 were 
foreign-bom and 466 were negroes ; (1910, census) 39,279* 
Many of the inhabitants are of Mexican descent. £1 Paso is an 
important railway centre and is served by the following railways : 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, of which it is the S. terminus ; 
the El Paso & South-Western, which connects with the Chicago, 
Rock Island & £1 Paso (of the Rock Island system) ; the C&- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, of which it is the W. terminus ; 
the Mexican Central, of whidi it is Hie N. terminus ; the Texas & 
Pacific, of which it is the W. terminus ; a branch of the Southern 
Pacific, of which it is the E. terminus ; and the short Rio Grande, 
Sierra Madre Se Pacific, of which it is the N. terminus. The dty is 
regularly laid out on level bottom lands, stretching to the taUe- 
lands and slopes to tte N.E. and N.W. of the city. Opposite, on 
the W. bank of the river, is the Mexican town of Ciud^ Tuarea 
(until 1885 known as Paso del Norte), with which £1 Paso » con* 
nected by bridges and by electric railway. The cHmate is mild, 
warm and dry, El Paso being well known as a healHi resort, 
particularly for sufferers from pulmonary complaints. Among 


the city’s public buildings are a handsome Federal buildihg, a 
county court house, a city hall, a Y.M.C.A. building, a puldic 
library, a sanatorium for consumptives, and the Hotel L^u, a 
hospital maintained by Roman Catholics. El Paso is the seat 
of St Joseph’s Academy and of the El Paso Military Institute. 
Three miles E. of the city limits is Fort Bliss, a U.S. military 
post, with a reservation of about 2 sq. m. £1 Paso’s situation 
on the Mexican frontier gives it a large trade with Mexico ; it is 
the port of entry of the Piso del Norte customs district, one of the 
larger Mexican border districts, and in 1908 its imports were 
valued at $2,677,784 and its exports at $5,661,901. Wheat, 
boots and shoes, mining machinery, cement, lime, lumber, beer, 
and denatured alcohol are among the varied exports; the 
principal imports are ore, sugar, cigars, oranges, drawn work and 
Mexican curios. El Paso has extensive manufactories, especially 
railway car shops, which in 1905 employed 34*5 % of the factory 
wage-earners. Just outside the city limits are important lead 
smelting works, to which are brought ores for treatment from 
western Texas, northern Mexico, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Among the city’s manufactures are cement, denatured alcohol, 
ether, varnish, clothing and canned goods. The value of the 
city’s total factory product in 1905 was $2,377,813, 96 % greater 
than that in 1900. £1 Paso lies in a fertile agricultursd valley, 
and in 1908 the erection of an immense dam was begun near 
Engle, New Mexico (100 m. above El Paso), by the U.S. govern- 
ment, to store the flood waters of the Rio Grande for irrigating 
this area. Before the Mexican War, following which the first 
United States settlement was made, the site of £1 Paso was known 
as Ponce de Leon Ranch, the land being owned by the Ponce de 
Leon family. El Paso was first chartered as a city in 1873, and 
in 1907 adopted the commission form of government. 

ELPHINSTONE, MOUNTSTUART (1779-1859), Indian states- 
man and historian, fourth son of the nth Baron Elphinstone in 
the peerage of Scotland, was born in 1779. Having received 
an appointment in the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany, of which one of his uncles was a director, he reached 
Calcutta in the beginning of 1796. After filling several sub- 
ordinate posts, he was appointed in 1801 assistant to the 
British resident at Poona, at the court of the peshwa, the most 
powerful of the Mahratta princes. Here he obtained his first 
opportunity of distinction, being attached in the capacity of 
diplomatist to the mission of Sir Arthur Wellesley to the 
Mahmttas. When, on the failure of negotiations, war broke out, 
Elphinstone, though a civilian, acted as virtual aide-de-camp to 
General Wellesley. He was present at the battle of Assaye, 
and displayed such courage and knowledge of tactics throughout 
the whole campaign that Wellesley told 1 ^ he had mistaken his 
profession, and that he ought to have been a soldier. In 1804, 
when the war closed, he was appointed British resident at Nagpur. 
Here, the times being uneventful and his duties light, he occupied 
much of his leisure in reading dassical and generd literature, 
and acquired those studious habits which clung to him throughout 
life. In 1808 he was appointed the first British envoy to the court 
of Klabul, with the object of securing a friendly alliance with the 
Afghans ; but this proved of little value, because Shah Shuja 
was driven from the throne by his brother before it could be 
ratified. The most valuable permanent result of the embassy 
was the literary fruit it bore several years afterwards in Elphin- 
stone’s great work on Kabul. After spading about a year in 
C^cutta anmnging the report of his mission, Elphinstone was 
appointed in z8xi to the important and difficult post of resident 
at Poona. The difficulty arose from the general complication 
of Mahratta politics, and especially from the weak and treacherous 
character of the peshwa, which Elph^tone rightly read from 
the first. While the mask of friendship was k^t up Elfffiinstone 
carried out the only suitaUe policy, that of vigilant quiescence, 
with admirable tact and patience ; when in 1817 mask was 
thrown aside and the peshwa ventured to declare war, the English 
resident proved for the second time the truth of Wellesley’s 
asaertkm that be was bom a soldier. Though his own account 
of his share in the campaign is characteristically modest, one 
can gather from it that the success of the British troops irs^ 
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chiefly owing to his asstin^ the oommand at an important 
crisis during the battle of Kirkee. 

The peshwa being driven from his throne, his territories were 
annexed to the British dominions, and Elphinstone was 
nominated commissioner to administer them. He discharged 
the responsiUe task with rare judgment and ability. In 1819 
he was appointed lieutenant-governor of Bombay and held this 
post till 1827, his principal achievement being ^e compilation 
of the ** Elphinstone code.” He may fairly be regarded as the 
founder of the system of state education in India, and he probably 
did more than any other Indian administrator to further every 
likely scheme for the pnromotion of native education. His con- 
nexion with the Bombay presidency was appropriately com- 
memorated in the endowment of the Elphinstone College by the 
native communities, and in the erection of a marble statue 
by the European inhabitants. 

Returning to England in 1829, after an interval of two years’ 
travel, Elphinstone retained in his retirement and enfeebled 
health an important influence on public affairs. He twice 
refused the offer of the governor-generalship of India. Lon^ 
before his return he had made his reputation as an author by his 
Account of the Kingdom of Cabul and its Dependencies in Persia 
and India (1815). Soon after his arrival in England he com- 
menced the preparation of a work of wider scope, a histoiy of 
India, which was published in 1841. It embraces the Hindu 
and Mahommedan periods, and is still a work of high authority. 
He died on the 20th of November 1859. 

See J. S. Cotton, Mounistuart Elphinstone Rulers of India series), 
(1892) ; T. £. Colebrooke, Life of Mounistuart Elphinstone (1884) ; 
and G. W. Forrest, Official Writings of Mounistuart Elphinstone (1884). 

ELPHINSTONE, WILLIAM (1431-1514), Scottish statesman 
and prelate, founder of the university of Aberdeen, was bom 
in Glasgow, and educated at the university of his native city, 
taking the degree of M.A. in 1452. After practising for a short 
time as a lawyer in the church courts, he was ordained priest, 
becoming rector of St Michaers church, Trongate, Glasgow, in 
1465. Four years later he went to continue his studies at the 
university of Paris, where he became reader in canon law, and 
then, proceeding to Orleans, became lecturer in the university 
there. Before 1474 he had returned to Scotland, and was made 
rector of the university, and official of the see of Glasgow. 
Further promotion followed, but soon more important duties 
were entrusted to Elphinstone, who was made bishop of Ross 
in 1481. He was a member of the Scots parliament, and was 
sent by King James III. on diplomatic errands to Louis XI. 
of France, and to Edward IV. of England ; in 1483 he was 
appointed bishop of Aberdeen, although his consecration was 
delayed for four years ; and he was sent on missions to England, 
both before and after the death of Richard III. in 1485. Although 
he attended the meetings of parliament with great regularity 
he did not neglect his episco|^ duties, and the fabric of the 
cathedral of Aberdeen owes much to his care. Early in 1488 
the bishop was made lord high chancellor, but on the king’s 
death in the following June he vacated this office, and retired to 
Aberdeen. As a diplomatist of repute, however, his services 
were quickly r^uired by the new king, James IV., in whose 
interests he visit^ the kings of England and France, and the 
German king, Maximilian 1 . Having been made keeper of the 
privy seal in 1492, and having arranged a dispute between the 
Scotch and the Dutch, the bishop’s concluding years were mainly 
spent in the foundation of the university ^ Aberdeen. The 
papal bull for this purpose was obtained in 1494, and the royal 
ch^ter which made old Aberdeen the seat of a university is 
dated 1498. A small endowment was provided by the k^, 
and the university, modelled on that of Paris and intended 
principally to be a school of law, soon became the most famous 
and popular of the Scots seats of learning, a result which was 
largely due to the wide experience and ripe wisdom of Elphinstone 
and of his friend. Hector Boece, the first rector. The building 
of the college of the Holy Virgin in Nativity, now King’s Col^e, 
was completed in 1506, and the bishop al^ rebuilt the choir of 
his cath^ral, and built a bridge over the Dee. Continuing to 
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participate in public affairs he opposed the policy of hostility 
towards England which led to the disaster at Flodden in 
September 15x3, and died in Edinburgh on the 25lh of October 
1514. Elp^stone was partly responsible for the introduction 
of printing into Scotland, and for the production of the Breviarium 
Aberdonense, He may have written some of the lives in this 
collection, and gathered together materials concerning the 
history of Scotland ; but he did not, as some have thought, 
continue the Scotichronicon, nor did he write the Lives of Scottish 
Saints, 

See Hector Boece, Murthlacensium et Aberdonensium episcoporum 
vitae, edited and translated by 1 , Moir (Aberdeen, 1894) ; 
Aberdonenses, edited by C. Innes (Aberdeen, 1854) ; and A. Gardyne, 
Theatre of Scottish Worthies and Lyf of W, Elphinston, editea by 
D. Laing (Aberdeen, 1878). 

EL RENO, a city and the county-seat of Canadian county, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A., on the N. fork of the Canadian river, about 
26 m. W. of Oklahoma City. Pop. (1890) 285 ; (1900) 3383 ; 
(1907) 537o> of whom 401 were of negro descent and only seven 
were Indians. It is served by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf (owned by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific), and the St Louis, El Reno & Western 
railways, the last extending from El Reno to Guthrie. El Reno 
lies on the rolling prairie lands, about 1360 ft. above the sea, in 
an Indian com, wheat, oats and cotton-producing and dairying 
region, and has a large grain elevator, a cotton compress, and 
various manufacturing establishments, among the products 
being flour, canned goods and crockery. El Reno has a Carnegie 
library, and within the city's limits is Bellamy’s Lake (180 acres), 
a favourite resort. Near the city is a Government boarding 
school for the Indians of the Cheyenne and the Arapahoe Reserva- 
tion. Fort Reno, a U.S. military post, was established near 
£1 Reno in 1876, and in 1908 became a supply depot of the 
quartermaster’s department under the name of ‘^Fort Reno 
Remount Depot.” The first settlement here, apart from the 
fort, was made in the autumn of 1889 ; in 1892 El Reno received 
a city charter. 

ELSFLETH, a maritime town of Germany, in the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg, in a fertile district at the confluence of 
the Hunte with the Weser, on the railway Hude-Nordenham. 
Pop. 2000. It has an Evangelical church, a school of navigation, 
a harbour and docks. It has considerable trade in corn and 
timber and is one of the centres of the North Sea herring fishery. 

ELSINORE (Dan. Helsingdr), a seaport of Denmark in the 
ami (county) of Frederiksborg, on the east coast of the island 
of Zealand, 28 m. N. of Copenhagen by rail. Pop. (X901) 13,902. 
It stands at the narrowest part of the Sound, opposite the 
Swedish town ^)f Helsingborg, 3 m. distant. Conununication 
is maintained by means of a steam ferry. Its harbour admits 
vessels of 20 ft. draught, and the roadstead affords excellent 
anchorage. There are shipbuilding yards, withjoundry, engineer- 
ing shops, &c. ; the chief export is agricultural produce ; imports, 
iron, coal, cereals and yam. Helsingdr received town-privileges 
in 1425. In 1522 it was taken and burnt by Liibeck, but in 
153s retaken by Christian II. It is celebrated as the Elsinore 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy of Hamlet, and was the birthplace 
of Saxo Grammaticus, from whose history the story of Hximlet 
is derived. A pile of rocks surrounded by trees is shown as the 
grave of Hamlet, and Ophelia’s brook is also pointed out, but 
both are, of course, inventions. On a tongue of land east of the 
town stands the castle of Kronberg or Kronenberg, a magnificent, 
solid and venerable Gothic structure built by Frederick 11 . 
towards the end of the i6th century, and extensively restored 
by Christian IV. after a fire in 1637. It was taken by the Swedes 
in 1658, but its possession was again given up to the Danes in 
1660. From its turrets, one of which serves as a lighthouse, 
there are fine views of the straits and of the neighbouring 
countries. The Flag Batteiy is the platform before the castle ” 
where the ghost appears m Hamlet. Within it the principal 
object of interest is the apartment in which Matilda, queen of 
Christian VII. and sister of Gem^ge III. of England, was im- 
prisoned before she was taken to Hanover. The chapel contains 
fine wood-car\dng of the 17th century. North-west of the town 
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is Marienlyst^ originally a royal chUteau/ but now a seaside 
resort. 

ELSSLER^ FANNY (1810-1884), Austrian dancer, was bom 
in Vienna on the 23rd of June 1810. From her earliest years 
she was trained for the ballet, and made her appearance at the 
Kamtner-Thor theatre in Vienna before she was seven. She 
almost invariably danced with her sister Theresa, who was two 
years her senior ; and, after some years’ experience together in 
Vienna, the two went in 1827 to Naples. TTieir success there — 
to which Fanny contributed more largely than her sister, who 
used to efface herself in order to heighten the effect of Fanny’s 
more brilliant powers — ^led to an engagement in Berlin in 1830. 
This was the beginning of a series of triumphs for Fanny’s 
personal beauty and skill in dancing. After captivating all 
hearts in Berlin and Vienna, and inspiring the aged statesman 
Friedrich von Gentz (^.v.) with a remarkable passion, she paid 
a visit to London, where she received much kindness at the 
hands of Mr and Mrs Grote, who practically adopted the little 
girl who was bom three months after the mother’s arrival in 
England. In September 1834 Fanny Elssler appeared at the 
Opera in Paris, a step to which she looked forward with much 
misgiving on account of Taglioni’s supremacy on that stage. 
The result, however, was another triumph for her, and the 
temporary eclipse of Taglioni, who, although the finer artist 
of the two, could not for the moment compete with the new- 
comer’s personal fascination. It was conspicuously in her 
performance of the Spanish cackuca that Fanny Elssler outshone 
all rivals. In 1840 she sailed with her sister for New York, and 
after two years’ unmixed success they returned to Europe, 
where during the following five years Fanny appeared in Germany, 
Austria, France, England and Russia. In 1845, having amassed 
a fortune, she retired from the stage and settled near Hamburg. 
A few years later her sister Theresa contracted a morganatic 
marriage with Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and was ennobled 
under the title of Baroness von Bamim. Fanny Elssler died at 
Vienna on the 27th of November 1884. Theresa was left a 
widow in 1873, and died on the 19th of November 1878. 

ELSTER, the name of two rivers of Germany, (i) The 
Schwarze (Black) Elster rises in the Lausitz range, on the 
southern border of Saxony, flows N. and N.W., and after a course 
of 112 m. enters the Elbe a little above Wittenberg, It is a 
sluggish stream, winding its way through sandy soil and 
frequently along a divided channel. (2) The Weisse (White) 
Elster rises in the north-western comer of Bohemia, a little 
north of Eger, cuts through the Vogtland in a deep and pictur- 
esque valley, passing Plauen, Greiz, Gera and Zeitz on its way 
north to I^ipzig, just below which city it receives its most 
important tributary, the Pleisse. At Leipzig it divides, the 
main stream turning north-west and entering the Saale from 
the right a little above Halle ; the other arm, the Luppe, 
flowing parallel to the main stream and south of it enters the 
Saale below Merseburg. Total length, 121 m. ; total descent, 
1286 ft. 

ELSTER, a spa and inland watering-place of Germany, in 
the kingdom of Saxony, on the Weisse Elster, close to the 
Bohemian frontier on the railway Plauen-Eger, and 20 m. S. 
of the former. It has some industries of lace-making and weaving, 
and a population of about 2000, in addition to visitors. The 
mineral springs, saline-chalybeate, specific in cases of nervous 
disorders and feminine ailments, have been lately supplemented 
by baths of various kinds, and the^e, together with the natural 
attractions of the place as a climatic health resort, have com- 
bined to make it a fashionable watering-place during the summer 
season. The number of visitors amounts annually to about 
10,000. 

See Fledhsig, Bad Elster (Leipzig, 1884). 

BLSWICK, a ward of the city of Newcastle-upon-iyne, 
England, in the western part of the borough, bordering the 
river Tyne. The name is well known in connexion with the great 
ordnance and naval works of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. 
Elswick Park, attached to the old mansion of the same name, is 
now a public recreation ground. 


EL TEB, a halting-place in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan near 
the coast of the Red Sea, 9 m. S.W. of the port of Trinkitat 
on the road to Tokar. At £1 Teb, on the 4th of February 1884, 
a heterogeneous force under General Valentine Baker, marching 
to the relief of the Egyptian garrison of Tokar, was completely 
routed by the Mahdists (see Egypt : Military Operaiions), 

ELTON, CHARLES ISAAC (1839-1900), English lawyer and 
antiquary, was born at South^pton on the 6th of December 
1839. Educated at Cheltenham and Balliol College, Oxford, he 
was elected a fellow of Queen’s College in 1862. He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1865. His remarkable knowledge 
of old real property law and custom helped him to an extensive 
conveyancing practice and he took silk in 1885. He sat in the 
House of Commons for West Somerset in 1884-1885 and from 
1886 to 1892. In 1869 he succeeded to his uncle’s property of 
Whitestaunton, near Chard, in Somerset. During the later 
years of his life he retired to a great extent from legal practice, 
and devoted much of his time to literary work. He died at 
Whitestaunton on the 23rd of April 1900. Elton’s principal 
works were The Tenures of Kent (1867) ; Treatise on Commons 
and Waste Lands (1868); Law of Copyholds (1874^; Origins 
of English History (1882 ) ; Custom and Tenant Right (1882). 

ELTVILLE (Elfeld), a town of (Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
5 m. S.W. from Wiesbaden, on the railway Frankfort-on-Main- 
Cologne, and with a branch to Schlangenbad. Pop. 3700. 
It has a Roman Catholic and a Protestant church, ruins of a 
feudal castle, a Latin school, and a monument to Gutenberg. 
It has a considerable trade in the wines of the district and two 
manufactories of sparkling wines. Eltville (originally yldeldvile, 
Lat. Altavilla) is first mentioned in a record of the year 882. 
It was given by the emperor Otto I. to the archbishops of Mainz, 
who often resided here. It received town rights in 1331 and was 
a place of importance during the middle ages. In 1465 Gutenberg 
set up his press at Eltville, under the patronage of Archbishop 
Adolphus of Nassau, shortly afterwards handing over its use 
to the brothers Heinrich and Nikolaus Bechtermiinz. Several 
costly early examples of printed books issued by this press 
survive, the earliest being the Vocabularium Latino-Teutonicuin, 
first printed in 1467. 

BLTZ, a small river of Germany, a left bank tributary of llic 
Mosel. It rises in the Eifel range, and, after a course of 5 m., 
joins the latter river at Moselkern. Just above its confluence 
stands the romantic castle of Eltz, crowning a rocky summit 
900 ft. high, and famous as being one of the best preserved 
medieval strongholds of Germany. It is the ancestral seat of the 
counts of Eltz and contains numerous antiquities. 

See Roth, Geschichte der Herren und Grafen zu Eltz (2 vols., Mainz, 
1889-1890). 

ELVAS, an episcopal city and frontier fortress of Portugal, 
in the district of Portalegre and formerly included in the province 
of Alemtejo ; 170 m. E. of Lisbon, and 10 m. W. of the Spanish 
fortress of Badajoz, by the Madrid-Badajoz-Lisbon railway. 
Pop. (1900) 13,981. Elvas is finely situated on a hill 5 m. N.W. 
of the river Guadiana. It is defended by seven bastions and 
the two forts of Santa Luzia and Nossa Senhora da Graya. 
Its late Gothic cathedral, which has also many traces of Moorish 
influence in its architecture, dates from the reign of Emmanuel I. 
(1495-1521). A fine aqueduct, 4 m. long, supplies the city with 
pure water ; it was begun early in the 1 5th century and com- 
pleted in 1622. For some distance it includes four tiers of super- 
imposed arches, with a total height of 120 ft. The surrounding 
lowlands are very fertile, and Elvas is celebrated for its excellent 
olives and plums, the last-named being exported, either fresh 
or dried, in large quantities. Brandy is distilled and pottery 
manufactured in the city. The fortress of Campo Maior, 10 m. 
N.E., is famous for its siege by the French and relief by the 
British under Marshal Beresford in 1811 — an exploit com- 
memorated in a ballad by Sir Walter Scott. 

Elvas is the Roman Alpesa or Helvas, the Moorish Bdesh, 
the Spanish Yehes, It was wrested from the Moors by Alphonso 
VIII. of Castile in 1166; but was temporarily recaptured 
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before its final o^upatkm by the Portuguese in 1226. In 1570 
it became an episcopal see. From 1642 until modem times it 
was the chief ^ntier fortress S. of the Tagus ; and it twice 
withstood sieges by the Spanish, in 165S and 1711. The Fr^ch 
under Marsh^ Junot took it in March 1808, but evacuated it in 
August, after ^e conclusion of the convention of Cintra (see 
Peninsular War). 

SLVEY, SIR GEORGE JOB (1816-1893), English organist and 
composer, was bom at Canterbury on the 271^ of March 1816. 
He was a chorister at Canterbury cathedral under Highmore 
Skeats, the organist. Subsequently he became a pupil of his elder 
brother, Stephen, and then studied at the Royal Academy of 
Music under Cipriani Potter and Dr Crotch. In 1834 he gained 
the Gresham prize medal for his anthem, Bow down thine ear,*’ 
and in 1835 was appointed organist of St George’s chapel, 
Windsor, a post he filled for 47 years, retiring in 1882. He took 
the degree of Mus.B. at Oxford in 1838, and in 1840 that of 
Mus.D. Anthems of his were commissioned for the Three Choirs 
Festivals of 1853 and 1857, and in 1871 he received the honour 
of knighthood. He died at Windlesham in Surrey on the 9th of 
December 1893. His works, which are nearly all for the Church, 
include two oratorios, a great number of anthems and seivices, 
and some pieces for the organ. A memoir of him, by his widow, 
was published in 1894. 

ELVIRA, SYNOD OF, an ecclesiastical synod held in Spain, 
the date of which cannot be determined with exactness. The 
solution of the question hinges upon the interpretation of the 
canons, that is, upon whether they are to be taken as reflecting 
a recent, or as pointing to an imminent, persecution. Thus 
some argue for a date between 300 and 303, i.e, before the 
Diocletian persecution ; others for a date between 303 and 314, 
after the persecution, but before the synod of Arles ; still others 
for a date between the synod of Arles and the council of Nicaea, 
325. Mansi, Hardouin, Hefele and Dale are in substantial 
agreement upon 305 or 306, and this is probably the closest 
approximation possible in the present state of the evidence. 
The place of meeting, Elvira, was not far from the modern 
Granada, if not, as Dale thinks, actually identical with it. 
There the nineteen bishops and twenty-four presbyters, from 
all parts of Spain, but chiefly from the south, assembled, probably 
at the instigation of Hosius of Cordova, but under the presidency 
of Felix of Accis, with a view to restoring order and discipline 
in the church. The eighty-one canons which were adopted 
reflect with considerable fulness the internal life and external 
relations of the Spanish Church of the 4th century. The social 
environment of Christians may be inferred from the canons 
prohibiting marriage and other intercourse with Jews, pagans 
and heretics, closmg the offices of fiamen and duumvir to 
Christians, forbidding all contact with idolatry and likewise 
participation in pagan festivals and public games. The state 
of morals is mirrored in the canons denouncing prevalent vices. 
The canons respecting the clergy exhibit the clergy as already 
a special class with peculiar privileges, a more exacting mor^ 
standard, heavier penalties for delinquency. The bishop has 
acc^uired control of the sacraments, presbyters and deacons 
acting only under his orders ; the episcopate appears as a unit, 
bishops being bound to respect one another’s disciplinary decrees. 
Worthy of especial note are canon 33, enjoining celibacy upon all 
clerics and all who minister at the altar (the most ancient canon 
of celibacy) ; canon 36, forbidding pictures in churches ; canon 
38, permitting lay baptism under certain conditions ,* and canon 
53, forbidding one bishop to restore a person excommunicated 
by another. 

See Mansi ii. pp. 1-406 ; Hardouin i. pp. 247-258 ; Hefele (2nd 
ed.) i. pp. 148 sqq. (English translation, i. pp. 131 sqq.) ; Dale, 
The Synod of Elvira (London, 1882 ) ; and Hennecke, m Herzog- 
Hauck, Reolencyhlopadie (3Td ed.), 8.v. “ Elvira,** especially biblio- 
graphy. (T. F. C.) 

EL WAD, a town in the Algerian Sahara, 125 m. in a straight 
line S^S.E. of Biskra, and 190 m. W. by S. of Gabes. Pop. (1906) 
7586. El Wad is one of the most interesting jdaces in Algeria, 
it is surrounded by huge hollows containing noble palm groves ; 
and beyond these on every side stretches the limitless desert 
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with its great billows of sand, the encroachments of which on 
the oasis are only held at bay by ceaseless toil. The town itself 
consists of a mass of one-storeyed stone houses, each surmounted 
by a little dome, dustering round ^e market-place widi its 
mosque and minaret. By an exception rare in Saharan settle- 
I ments, there are no defensive works save the fort containing the 
j government offices, which the French have built on the south 
I side of the town. The inhabitants are of two distinct tribes, 
one, the Aduan, of Berber stock, the other a branch of the 
Sha'ambah Arabs. El Wad possesses a curious currenejr known 
as flous, consisting of obsolete copper coins of Algerian and 
Tunisian dynasties. Seven flous are regarded as equal to the 
French five-centime piece. 

£1 Wad oasis is one of a group known collectively as the Suf. 
Five miles N.W. is Kuinine (pop. 3541) and 6 m. farther N.W. 
Guemar (pop. 6885), an ancient fortified town noted for its 
manufacture of carpets. Linen weaving is carried on extensively 
in the Suf. Administratively El Wad is the capital of an annexe 
to the territory of Tuggurt. 

ELWOOD, a city of Madison county, Indiana, U.S.A., on 
Duck Creek, about 38 m. N.E. of Indianapolis. Pop. (1880) 
751 ; (1890) 22^ ; (1900) 12,950, of whom 1386 were foreign- 
bom. Elwood is served by the I^e Erie & Western and the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis railways, and by an 
interurban electric line. Its rapid growth in population and as 
a manufacturing centre was due largely to its situation in the 
natural gas region ; the failure of the gas supply in 1903 caused 
a decrease in manufacturing, but the city gradually adjusted 
itself to new conditions. It has large tin plate mills, iron and 
steel foundries, saw and planing mills, wooden-ware and furniture 
factories, bottling works and lamp-chimney factories, flour mills 
and packing houses. In 1905 the value of the city’s factory 
product was $6,111,083 ; in 1900 it was $9,433,513 ; the glass 
product was valued at $223,766 in 190J, and at $1,011,803 in 
1900. There are extensive brick-yards in the vicinity, and the 
surrounding agricultural country furnishes large supplies of 
grain, live-sto(i, poultry and produce, for which Elwood is the 
shipping centre. The site was first settled under the name of 
Quincy ; the present name was adopted in 1869 ; and in 1891 
Elwood received a city charter. 

ELY, RICHARD THEODORE (1854- ), American econ- 

omist, was born at Ripley, New York, on the 13th of April 1854. 
Educated at Columbia and Heidelberg universities, he held the 
professorship of economics at Johns Hopkins University from 
1881 to 1892, and was subsequently professor of economics at 
Wisconsin University. Professor Ely took an active part in 
the formation of the American Economic Association, was 
secretary from 1885 to 1892 and president from 1899 to 1901. 
He published a useful Introduction to Political Economy (1889) ; 
Outlines of Economics (1893) ; The Labour Movement in America 
(1883) > Pyohlems of To-day (1888) ; Social Aspects of Christian- 
ity (1889); Socialism and Social Reform (1894); Monopolies 
and Trusts (1900), and Studies in the Evolution of Industrial 
Society (1903). 

ELY, a cathedral city and market-town, in the Newmarket 
parliamentary division of Cambridgeshire, England, 16 m. 
N.N.E. of Cambridge by the Great Eastern railway^. Pop. 
of urban district (1901) 7713. It stands on a considerable 
eminence on the west (left) bank of the Ouse, in the Isle of Ely, 
which rises above the surrounding fens. Thus its situation, 
before the ^eat drainage operations of the X7th century, was 
practically uisular. The magnificent cathedral, towering above 
the town, is a landmark far over the wide surrounding level. 
The soil in the vicinity is fertile and market-gardening is carried 
on, fruit and vegetables (especially asparagus) being sent to the 
London markets. The town has a considerable manufacture of 
tobacco pipes and earthenware, and there are in the neighbour- 
hood mills for the preparation of oil from flax, hemp and cole- 
seed. Besides the cathedral Ely has in St Mary’s church, lying 
almost under the shadow of the greater building, a fine structure 
ranging in style from Norman to Perpendicular, but in the main 
Early EiigU^. The sessions house and com exchange are the 
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principal public buildinga. The grammar school^ founded by 
Henry VIII. in 1541, occupies (together with other buildings) 
the room over the ^teway erf the monastery, known as the Porta, 
and the chapel built by Prior John de Cranden (1321-1341) is 
restored to use as a school chapel. A theological college was 
founded in 1876 and opened in 1881. 

The foundation of the present cathedrd was laid by its first 
Norman abbot, Simeon, in 1083. But the reputation of Ely 
had been established long before Etheldreda (iEthelthryth), 
daughter of Anna, king of East Anglia, was married to Ecgfrith, 
kmg of Northumbria, against her will, as she had vowed herself 
wholly to a religious life. Her husband opposed himself to her 
vow, but with the help of Wilfrid, archbishop of York, she took 
the veil, and found refuge from her husband in the marsh-girt 
Isle of Ely. Here she founded a religious house, in all probability 
a mixed community, in 673, becoming its first abbess, and giving 
the whole Isle of Ely to the foundation. In 870 the monastery 
was destroyed by the Danes, as were also the neighbouring 
foundations at Soham, Thorney, Crowland and Peterborough, 
and it remained in ruins till 970, when iEthelwold, bishop of 
Winchester, founded a new Benedictine monastery here. King 
Edgar in 970 endowed the monks with the former possessions of 
the convent and also granted them the secular causes of two 
hundreds within and of five hundreds without the marshes, all 
charges belonging to the king in secular disputes in all their lands 
and every fourth penny of public revenue in the province of 
Grantecestre. The wealth and importance of Ely rose, and its 
abbots held the post of chancellors of the king’s court alternately 
with the abbots of Glastonbury and of St Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury. But Ely a^ain became a scene of contest in the desperate 
final struggle agamst William the Conqueror of which Hereward 
" the Wake ” was the hero. Finally, in 1071, the monks agreed 
to surrender the Isle of Ely to the king on condition of the 
confirmation of all the possessions and privileges, held by them 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. Abbot Simeon (io8i~ 
1094), who now began the reconstruction of the church, was 
related to William and brother to Walkelin, first Norman bishop 
of Winchester. Under Abbot Richard (1100-1107) the transla- 
tion from the Saxon church of the bodies of St Etheldreda and 
of the two abbesses who had followed her, and their enshrine- 
ment in the new edifice, took place ; and it was due to the honour 
in which the memory of the foundresses was held that Ely 
maintained the position of dignity which it kept henceforth 
until the dissolution of the monasteries. The feast of St Ethel- 
dreda, or St Awdrey as she was generally called, was the occasion 
every year for a large fair here, at which “ trifling objects ” 
were sold to pilgrims by way of souvenirs ; whence the word 
“tawdrey,” a contraction of St Awdrey. In 1109 the Isle of 
Ely, most of Cambridgeshire, and the abbeys of Thorney and 
Cetricht were separated from the diocese of Lincoln, and con- 
verted into a new diocese, Ely being the seat of the bishopric, 
and after the dissolution of the monasteries Henry VIII. con- 
verted the conventual church into a cathedral (1541). The 
diocese is extensive. It covers nearly the whole of Cambridge- 
shire, Huntmgdonshire and Bedfordshire, part of Suffolk, and 
small portions of Essex, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Hertford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire. 

The cathedral is a cruciform structure, 537 ft. long and 190 ft. 
across the great transepts (exterior measurements). A relic of 
the Saxon foundation is preserved in the cross of St Osyth 
(r. 670), and a pre-Norman window is kept in the triforium, 
having been dug up near the cathedral. Of the work of the first 
two Norman abbots all that remains is the early Norman lower 
storey of the main transept. The foundations of Abbot Simeon’s 
apse were discovered below the present choir. The nave, which 
is Norman throughout, is 208 ft. in length, 72 ft. 9 in. to the top 
of the walls, and 77 ft. 3 in. broad, mcluding tbe aisles. The 
upper parts of the western tower and the transept were begun 
by Bishop Geoffrey Ridel (d. 1189), and continued by his suc- 
cessor William Longchsunp, chancellor of England. The tower, 
which is 215 ft. high, is surmounted by a Decorated octagon 
with partly detached side turrets, and underwent alteration and 


strengthening in the Perpendicular period. The north-western 
I transept wing is in ruins ; it is not known when it fell; The 
Galilee, or western porch, by which the cathedral is entered, is 
I the work of Bishop Eustace (d. 1215), and is a perfect example 
of Early English style. In 1322 the Norman central tower, 
I erected by Abbot Simeon, fell. Alan of Walsingham, sacrist of 
the church, designed its restoration in the form of the present 
octagon, a beautiful and unique conception. Instead of the 
ordinary four-arched central crossing, an octagon is formed at the 
crossing, the arches of the nave aisles and choir aisles being set 
obliquely. Both without and within, the octagon is the princip>al 
feature in the unusual general appearance of the cathedral, 
which gives it a peculiar eminence among English churches. 
The octagon was completed in 1328, and upon the ribbed vaulting 
of wood above it rose the lofty lantern, octagonal also, with its 
angles set opposite those of the octagon below. The total height 
of the structure is 170 ft. 7 in. Alan of Walsingham was further 
employed by Bishop John of Hotham (d. 1337) as architect of 
the Lady chapel, a beautiful example of Decorated work, which 
served from 1566 onward as a parish church. Of the seven bays 
of the choir the four easternmost, as well as the two beyond 
forming the retrochoir, were built by Bishop Hugh of Northwold 
(d. 1254). The three western bays were destroyed by the fall 
of the tower in 1321, and were rebuilt by Alan of Walsingham. 
The earlier portion is a superb example of Early English work, 
while the later is perhaps the best example of pure Decorated in 
England. The wooden canopies of the choir stalls are Decorated 
(1337) and very elaborate. The Perpendicular style is repre- 
sented by windows and certain other details, including supporting 
arches to the western tower. There are also some splendid 
chantry chapels and tombs in this style — the chapels of Bishop 
John Alcock (d. 1500) and Bishop Nicolas West (d. 1534), in 
the north and south choir aisles respectively, are completely 
covered with the most delicate ornamentation ; while the tomb 
of Bishop Richard Redman (d. 1505) has a remarkably beautiful 
canopy. Among earlier monuments the canopied tomb of 
Bishop William de Luda (1290-1298) and the finely-carved effigy 
of Bishop Northwold (1254) are notable. Between 1845 and 
1884 the cathedral underwent restoration under the direction of 
Sir Gilbert Scott. The work included the erection of the modem 
reredos and choir-screen, both designed by Scott, and the painting 
of the nave roof by Styleman le Strange (d. 1862), who was suc- 
ceeded by Gambier Parry. Parry also richly ornamented the 
octagon and lantern in the style of the 14th century. 

Remains of the monastic buildings are fragmentary but 
numerous. Mention has been made of the Ely Porta ” or 
gateway (1396), which is occupied by the grammar school, 
and of Prior John de Cranden’s beautiful little Decorated chapel. 
But many of the remains, the bulk of which are incorporated in 
the deanery and canons’ and other residences to the south of the 
cathedral, are of much earlier date. Thus the fine early Norman 
undercroft of the prior’s hall is probably of the time of Abbot 
Simeon. Another notable fragment is the transitional Norman 
chancel of the infirmary chapel. The remnants of the cloisters 
show a reconstruction in the 15th century, but the prior’s and 
monks’ doorways from the cloisters into the cathedral are highly 
decorated late Norman. The bishop’s palace to the west of the 
cathedral has towers erected by Bishop Alcock at the close of the 
1 5th century. In the muniment room of the chapter is preserved, 
among many ancient documents of great interest, the liber 
Eltensts, a history of the monastery by the monk known as 
Thomas of Ely (d. c. 1174), of which the first part, which extends 
to the year 9^, contains a life of St Etheldreda, while the second 
is contmued to the year 1107, 

Ely, which according to Bede {Hist, ecd, iv. 19) derives its 
name from the quantity of eels in the waters about it (A.S. 
eel, -ig, island), was a borough by prescription at leiwt as early 
as Ihe reign of William the Ojnqueror. It owed its Importance 
entirely to the monastery, and for a long time the abbot and 
afterwards the bbhop had almost absolute power in the town. 
The bailifi who governed the town was cho^n by the bishop 
until 1850, vffien a load board was appointed. Richard 1. 
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granted the bishop nf Ely a fair there, and in 1319-1320 John of 
Hotham, a later bishop, received licence to hold a fair on the 
vigil and day of Ascension and for twenty days following. The 
markets are daimed by an undated charter by the bishop, who 
also continues to hold the fairs. In 1295 Ely sent two members 
to parliament, but has never been represent^ since. 

^ C. W. Stubbs, Ely Cathedral (London, 1897) ; Victoria County 
History y Cambridgeshire, 

ELYOT, SIR THOMAS {c, 1490-1546), English diplomatist and 
scholar. His father. Sir Richard Elyot (d. 1522), who held con- 
siderable estates in Wiltshire, was made (1503) serjeant-at-law 
and attorney-general to the queen consort, and soon afterwards 
was commissioned to act as justice of assize on the western 
circuit, becoming in 1513 judge of common pleas. Thomas was 
the son of his first marnaj^e with Alice Fyndeme, but neither the 
date nor place of his birth is accurately known. Anthony k 
Wood claimed him as an alumnus of St Mary Hall, Oxford, while 
C. H. Cooper in the Aihenae Cantahrigienses put in a claim for 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Elyot himself says in the preface to 
his Dictionary that he was educated under the paternal roof, 
and was from the age of twelve his own tutor. He supplies, in 
the introduction to his Castell of Helth, a list of the authors he 
had re^ in philosophy and medicine, adding that a ‘‘ worshipful 
physician ” read to him Galen and some other authors. In 1511 
he accompanied his father on the western circuit as clerk to the 
assize, and he held this position until 1528. In addition to his 
father^s lands in Wiltshire and Oxfordshire he inherited in 1 523 
the Cambridge estates of his cousin, Thomas Fynderne. His 
title w^ disputed, but Wolsey decided in his favour, and also 
made him clerk of the privy council. Elyot, in a letter addressed 
to Thomas Cromwell, says that he never received the emoluments 
of this office, while the barren honour of knighthood conferred 
on him when he was displaced in 1 530 merely put him to further 
expense. In that year he sat on the commission appointed to 
inquire into the Cambridgeshire estates of his former patron. 
Cardinal Wolsey. He married Margaret Barrow, who is described 
(Stapleton, Vita Thomae Mori, p. 59, ed. 1558) as a student in 
the “ school ” of Sir Thomas More. 

In 1531 he produced the Boke named the Governour, dedicated 
to King Henry VIII. The work advanced him in the king's 
favour, and in the close of the year he received instructions to 
proceed to the court of the emperor Charles V. to induce him to 
take a more favourable view of Henry's projected divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, With this was combined another com- 
mission, on which one of the king's agents, Stephen Vaughan, 
was already e^aged. He was, if possible, to apprehend wSliam 
Tyndalc. It is probable that Elyot was suspected, as Vaughan 
certainly was, of lukewarmness in carrying out the king’s wishes, 
but this has not prevented his being much abused by Protestant 
writers. As ambassador Elyot had been involved in ruinous 
expense, and on his return he wrote to Thomas Cromwell, 
^88^ ^ excused from serving as sheriff of Cambridgeshire 

and Huntmgdonshire, on the score of his poverty. The request 
was not granted. He was one of the commissioners in the inquiry 
instituted by Cromwell prior to the suppression of the monasteries, 
but he did not obtain any share of the spoils. There is little 
doubt that his known friendship for Thomas More militated 
against his chances of success, for in a letter addressed to Crom- 
well he admitted his friendship for More, but protested that he 
rated higher his duty to the king. William Roper, in his Life of 
More, says that Elyot was on a second embassy to Charles V., 
in the wmter of 1535-1536, when he received at Naples the news 
of More's execution. He had been kept in the dark by his own 
government, but heard the news from the emperor. The story 
of an efiirlier embassy to Rome (1532), mentioned by Burnet, 
rests on a late endorsement of instructions dated from that year, 
which cannot be regarded as authoritative. In 1542 he repre- 
sented the borou^ of Cambridge in parliament. He had pur- 
chased firom Cromwell the manor of Carleton in Cambridgeshire, 
where he died on the 26th of March 1546. 

Sir Thomas Elyot received little reward for his services to the 
atate, but his scholarship and his books were held in h^ esteem j 
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by his contemporaries. The Boke named the Governour was 
printed by ^mas Berthelet (1531, 1534, 1536, 1544, &c.). 
It IS a treatise on moral philosophy, intend^ to direct the 
education of tlmse destined to fill high positions, and to inculcate 
those moral principles which alone could fit them for the perform- 
ance of their duties. The subject was a favourite one in the 
i6th centuiy, and the book, which contrined many citations 
from classical authors, was very popular. Elyot expressly 
acknowledges his obligations to Erasmus’s Insiitutio Principis 
Christiant ; but he makes no reference to the De regno et regis 
institutione of Francesco Patrizzi (d. 1494), bishop of Gaeta, 
on which his work was undoubtedly modelled. As a prose writer, 
Elyot enriched the English language with many new words. 
In 1534 he published The Castell of Helth, a popular treatise on 
medicine, intended to place a scientific knowledge of the art 
within the reach of those unacquainted with Greek. This work, 
though scoffed at by the faculty, was appreciated by the general 
public, and speedily went through many editions. His Latin 
Dictionary y the ewliest comprehensive dictionary of the language, 
was completed in 1538. Ibe copy of the first edition m the 
British Museum contains an autogmph letter from Elyot to 
Thomas Cromwell, to whom it originally belonged. It was 
edited and enlarged in 1548 by Thomas Cooper, bishop of 
Winchester, who called it Bibliotheca Eliotae, and it formed 
the basis in 1565 of Cooper’s Thesaurus linguae Romanae et 
Britannicae, 

Elyot 's translations include: — The Doctrinal of Princes (1534), 
from Isocrates ; Cyprianus, A Swete and Devoute Sermon of Holy 
Saynt Ciprian of the Mortalitie of Man (1534) ; Rules of a Christian 
Life (1534), from IMco della Mirandola ; The Education or Bringing 
up of Children (r. 1535), from Plutarch ; and Howe one may take 
Profite of his Enymes (1535), from the same author is generally 
attributed to him. Ho also wrote : The Knowledge which maketh a 
Wise Man and Pasquyll thePlayne (1533) ; The Bankettc of Sapience 
(i534)» a- collection of moral sayings ; Preservative agaynste Deth 
(i545)> which contains many quotations from the Fathers ; Defence 
of Good Women (1545). His Image of Governancey compiled of the 
Actes and Sentences notable of the most noble Emperor Alexander 
Severus (1540) professed to be a translation from a Greek MS. of 
the emperor's secretary Encolpius (or Eucolpius, as Elyot calls him), 
which had been lent him by a gentleman of Naples, called Ihidericus, 
who asked to have it hack fief ore the translation was complete. 
In these circumstances Elyot, as he asserts in his preface, supplied 
the other maxims from dificrent sources. He was violently assailed 
by Humphrey Hody and later by William Wotton for putting forward 
a pseudo- translation ; but Mr H. H. S. Croft has discovered that 
there wa.9 a Neapolitan gentleman at that time bearing the name 
of Poderico, or. Latinized, Piidericus, with whom Elyot may well 
liave been acquainted. Roger Ascham mentions his De rebus 
memorahilibus Angliae\ and Webbe quotes a few lines of a lost 
translation of the Ars poHica of Horace. 

A learned edition of the Governour (2 vols., 1880), by H. H, S. 
Croft, contains, besides copious notes, a valuable glossary of i6th 
century English words. 

ELYRIA, a city and the county-seat of Lorain county, Ohio, 

I U.S.A., on the Black river, 8 m. from Lake Erie, and about 
25 m. W.S.W. of Cleveland. Pop. (1890) 5611 ; (1900) 8791, 
i of whom 1397 were foreign-bom ; (1906, estimate) 10,699. It 
I is served by the Baltimore ik Ohio, and ^e Lake Shore 6: Michigan 
Southern railways. £l3rria is about 720 ft. above sea-level, 
and lies at the junction of the two forks of the Black river, 
each of which falls about 50 ft. here, furnishing water-power. 
Among the city's manufactures are oxide of tin and other 
chemicals, iron and steel, leather goods, automobiles and bicycles, 
electrical and telephone supplies, butted tubing, gas engines, 
screws and bolts, silk, lace and hosiery. In 1905 the city's 
factory products were valued at $2,933,450 — 140*2 % more 
than their value in 1900. Figging, building-stones and 
grindstones, taken from quarries in the viemity (known as the 
Berea Grit quarries), are shipped from Elyria in large quantities. 
Elyria was founded about 1819 by Heman Ely, in whose honour 
it was named ; it was select^ as the site for the county-seat 
in 1823, and was chartered as a city in 1892. 

ELYSIUM, in Greek mythology, the Elysian fields, the abode 
of the righteous after their removal from earth. In Homer 
{Od, iv. 563) this region is a plain at the farthest end of the 
earth on tbt banks of the river Oceanus, where the fair-haired 
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Rhadamanthys rules, and where the people are vexed by neither 
snow nor storm, heat nor cold, the air being always tempered 
by the zephyr wafted from the ocean. It is no dwelling of 
the dead nor part of the lower world, but distinguished heroes 
are translated thither without dying, to live a life of perfect 
happiness. In Hesiod {W. and D, 166) the same description 
is given of the Islands of the Blessed under the rule of Cronus, 
which yield three harvests yearly. Here, according to Pindar, 
Rhadamanthys sits by the side of his father Cronus and ad- 
ministers judgment ( 01 . ii. 61, Frag. 95). All who have suc- 
cessfully gone through a triple probation on earth are admitted 
to share these blessings. In later accounts (Aeneid, vi. 541) 
Elysium was regarded as part of the underworld, the home of the 
righteous dead adjudged worthy of it by the tribunal of Mmos, 
Rhadamanthys and Aeacus. Those who had lived evil lives 
were thrust down into Tartarus, where they suffered endless 
torments. 

ELZE, KARL (1821-1889), German scholar and Shakespearian 
critic, was bom at Dessau on the 22nd of May 1821. Having 
studied (1839-1 843)classical philology, and modern, but especially 
English, literature at the university of Leipzig, he was a master 
for a time in the Gymnasium (classical school) at Dessau, and 
in 1875 was appointed extraordinary, and in 1876 ordinary, 
professor of English philology at the university of Hdle, in which 
city he died on the 21st of January 1889. Elze began his literary 
career with the Englischer Liederschatz (1851), an anthology 
of English lyrics, edited for a while a critical periodical Adaniis, 
and in 1857 published an edition of Shakespeare’s Hamlet with 
critical notes. He also edited Chapman’s Alphonsus (1867) and 
wrote biographies of Walter Scott, Byron and Shakespeare; 
Abhandlungen zu Shakespeare (English translation by D. Schmitz, 
as Essays on Shakespeare, London, 1874), and the excellent 
treatise. Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists with conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text (3 vols., Halle, 1880-1886, new cd. 1889). 

ELZEVIR, the name of a celebrated family of Dutch printers 
belonging to the 17th century. The original name of the family 
was Elsevier, or Elzevier, and their French editions mostly retain 
this name ; but in their Latin editions, which are the more 
numerous, the name is spelt Elzeverius, which was graduallp^ 
corrupted in English into Elzevir as a generic term for their 
books. The family originally came from Louvain, and there 
Louis, who first made ^e name Elzevir famous, was bom in 
1 540. He learned the business of a bookbinder, and having been 
compelled in 1580, on account of his Protestantism and his 
adherence to the cause of the insurgent provinces, to leave his 
native country, he established himself as bookbinder and book- 
seller in Leiden. His Eutropius, which appeared in 1592, was 
long regarded as the earliest Elzevir, but the first is now known 
to be Drusii Ebraicarum quaestionum ac responsionum libri duo, 
which was produced in 1583. In all he published about 150 
works. He died on the 4th of February 1617. Of his five sons, 
Matthieu, Louis, Gilles, Joost and Bonaventure, who all adopted 
their father’s profession, Bonaventure, who was bom in 1583, 
is the most celebrated. He began business as a printer in 1608, 
and in 1626 took into partnership Abraham, a son of Matthieu, 
bom at Leiden in 1592. Abraham died on the 14th of August 
1652, and Bonaventure about a month afterwards. The fame 
of the Elzevir editions rests chiefly on the works issued by this 
firm. Their Greek and Hebrew impressions are considered 
inferior to those of the Aldi and the Estiennes, but their small 
editions in izmo, i6mo and 24mo, for elegance of design, neat- 
ness, clearness and regularity of type, and beauty of paper, 
cannot be surpassed. Especially may be mentioned the two 
editions of the New Testament in Greek (‘H #caii^ 

Novum Testamentum, &c.), published in 1624 and 1633, of which 
the latter is the more l^autiful and the more sought after ; 
the Psdterium Damdis, 1653 ; Virgilii opera, 1636 ; TerentU 
epmediae, 1635 ; but the works which gave their press its chief 
delebrity are their collection of French authors on history and 
pblitics in 24nio, knoim under the name of the PeUtes 
RipiMiques, and their series of Latin, French and Italian classics 
in small i2mo. Jean, son of Abraham, bom in 1622, had since 


1647 been in partnership with his father and uncle, wd w^n 
they died Daniel, son of Bonaventure, bom m 1626, joined him. 
Their partnership did not last more than two years, and after 
its dissolution Jean carried on the business alone till his death 
in x66x. In X654 Daniel joined his cousin Louis (the third of 
that name and son of the second Louis), who was horn in 1604, 
and had established a printing press at .^sterdam in Z638. 
From X655 to 1666 they published a series of Latin classics 
in 8vo, cum notis variorum ; Cicero in 4to ; the Etymologicon 
linguae Latinae \ and a munificent Corpus juris civilis in 
folio, 2 vols., x^3. Louis died in 1670, and Daniel in 1680. 
Besides Bonaventure, another son of Matthieu, Isaac, b^ in 
159^, established a printing press at Leiden, where he carried on 
business from 16x6 to 1625 ; but none of his editions att^ed 
much fame. The last representatives of the Elzevir printers 
were Peter, grandson of Joost, who from 1667 to X675 was a 
bookseller at Utrecht, and printed seven or eight volumes of 
little consequence ; and Abraham, son of the first Abraham, 
who from 1681 to 1712 was university printer at Leiden. 

Some of the Elzevir editions bear no other typographical mark 
than simply the words Apud Elzeverios, or Ex officina Elseveriana, 
under the rubrique of the town. But the majority bear one of 
their special devices, four of which are recognized as in common 
use. Louis Elzevir, the founder of the family, usually adopted 
the arms of the United Provinces, an eagle on a cippus holding 
in its claws a sheaf of seven arrows, with the motto Concordia 
res parvae crescunt. About 1620 the Leiden Elzevirs adopted 
a new device, known as “ the solitary,” and consisting of an 
elm tree, a fruitful vine and a man alone, with a motto Non 
solus. They also used another device, a p)alm tree with the 
motto, Assurgo pressa. The Elzevirs of Amsterdam used for 
their principal device a figure of Minerva with owl, shield and 
olive tree, and the motto, Ne extra okas. The earliest produc- 
tions of the Elzevir press are marked with an angel bearing a book 
and a scythe, and various other devices occur at different times. 
When the Elzevirs did not wish to put their name to their works 
they generally marked them with a sphere, but of course the 
mere fact that a work printed in the 17 th century bears this 
mark is no proof that it is theirs. The total number of works 
of all kinds which came from the presses of the Elzevirs is given 
by Willems as 1608 ; there were also many forgeries. 

See “ Notice de la collection d ’auteurs latins, frangais, et italicns, 
imprim^e dc format petit en 12, par les Els6vier/' in Brunet’s Manuel 
du lihraire (Paris, 1820) ; A. de Reumc, Recherches historiques^ 
ginialogiques^ et bihliographiques suf les Elshner (Brussels, 1847^ ; 
Paul Dupont, Histoire de I’imprimerie, in two vols. (Paris, 1854) ; 
Pieters, Annates de Vimprimerie Els&virienne (2nd ed., Ghent, 1858) ; 
Walther, Les Elsoveriennes de la biblioth^que imp&tiale de S t- Piters- 
bourg (St Petersburg, 1864) ; A^honse Willems, Les Elzivier 
(Brussels, 1880), with a history of the Elzevir family and their 
printing establishments, a chronological list and detailecl description 
of all words printed by them, their various typographical marks, 
and a plate illustrating the types used by them ; Kelclmer, Cataloeus 
librorum officinae Elsevirianae (Paris, 1880) ; Frick, Die Elzevirscnen 
Repuhlihen (Halle, 1892) ; Berghman, Etudes sur la hibliographie 
Elsivirienne (Stockholm, 1885), and Nouvelles itudes, <^c. (ib. 

1897). ^ ^ 

EMANATION (l^t. enumatio, from e-, out, manare, to flow), 
in philosophy and theology, the name of one of the three chief 
theories of existence, i.e. of the relation between God and men — 
the One and the Many, the Universal and the Particular. This 
theory has been propounded in many forms, but the central idea 
is that the universe of individuals consists of the involuntary 
outpourings ” of the ultimate divine essence. That psence 
is not only all-inclusive, but absolutely perfect, while the 
“ emanated ” individuals degenerate in proporrion to the degr^ 
of their distance from the essence. The existence of evil in 
opposition to the perfect goodness of G^, as thus explained, 
need not be attributed to God’s agency, inasmuch as the whole 
emanation- process is governed by necessary — as it were 
mechanical — laws, whi^ may be compared to those of the 
physical universe. The doctrine of emanation is thus to be 
distinguished from the cosmogonic theory of Judaism and 
Christianity, which explains human existence as due to a 
single creadve act of a moral agent. The God of Judaism and 
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Christianity is essentially a person in close personal relation to 
his creatures ; emanation is the denial of personality both for 
God and for man. The emanation theory is to be contrasted^ on 
the other hand, with the theory of evolution. The two theories 
are alike in so far as both recognize the existence of individuals 
as due to a necessary process of differentiation and a scale of 
existence. They differ, however, fundamentally in this respect, 
that, whereas evolution regards the pix>cess from the in.dc> 
terminate lower towards the determinate higher, emanation 
regards it as from the highest to the indefinitely lower. 

There is considerable superficial similarity between evolution 
and emanation, especially m their formal statements. The pro- 
cess of evolution from the indeterminate to the determinate is 
often expressed as a progress from the universal to the particular. 
Thus the primordial matter assumed by the early Greek jAiysicists 
may be said to be the universal substance out of which particular 
thills arise. The doctrine of emanation also regards the world 
as a process of particularization. Yet the resemblance is more 
apparent than real. The universal is, as Herbert Spencer 
remarked, a subjective idea, and the general forms, existing 
ante res, which play so prominent a part in Greek and medieval 
philosophy, do not in the least correspond to the homogeneous 
matter of the physical evolutionists. The one process is a logical 
operation, the other a physical. The theury of emanation, which 
had its source in certain moral and religious ideas, aims first of 
all at explaining the origin of mental or spiritual existence as 
an effluence from the divine and absolute spirit. In the nejct 
place, it seeks to account for the general laws of the world, for 
the universal forms of existence, as ideas which emanate from 
the Deity. By some it was developed into a complete philosophy 
of the world, in which matter itself is viewed as the lowest 
emanation from the absolute. In this form it stands in sharp 
antithesis to the doctrine of evolution, both because the former 
views the world of particular things and events as essentiall}' 
unreal and illusory, and because the latter, so far as it goes, 
looks on matter as eternal, and seeks to explain the general forms 
of things as we perceive them by help of simpler assumptions. 
In certain theories known as doctrines of emanation, only mental 
existence is referred to the absolute source, while matter is 
viewed as eternal and distinct from the divine nature. In this 
form the doctrine of emanation approaches certain forms of the 
evolution theory (see Evolution). 

The doctrine of emanation is correctly described as of oriental 
origin. It appears in various forms in Indian philosophy, and 
is the characteristically oriental element in syncretic systems like 
Neoplatonism and Gnosticism. None the less it is easy to find 
it in embryo in the speculations of the essentially European 
philosophers of Greece. Plato, whose philosophy was strongly 
opposed to the evolution theory, distinctly inclines to the emana- 
tion idea in his doctrine that each particular thing is what it is 
in virtue of a pre-existent idea, and that the particulars are the 
lowest in the scale of existence, at the head of, or above, which 
is the idea of the good. The view of Xenocrates is based on the 
same ideas. Or again, we may compare the Stoic doctrine 
of diroppoLai (literally ** emanations from the divine essence. 
It is, however, only in the last eclectic period of Greek philosophy 
that the emanation doctrine was definitely established in the 
doctrines, e,g. Plotinus. 

See especi^y articles Evolution, Neoplatonism, Gnosticism. 

EMANUEL L [Portuguese Manoet\ (1469-1521), fourteenth 
king of Portugal, sumamed the Happy, knight of the Garter 
and of the Golden Fleece, was the son of Duke Ferdinand of Vizeu 
and of Beatrice of Beja, grandchildren of John I. of Portugal. 
He was bom at Alcochete on the 3rd of May 1469, or, according 
to Barbosa Machado, on the xst of June. His early education 
was directed by a Sicilian named Cataldo. In 1495 he became 
king in succession to his cousin John II. In 1497 he married 
Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, who had 
previously b^n married to Alphonso, the heir of John II. She 
died in the next year in giving birth to a son named Miguel, 
who until his death two years later was considered heir to the 
entire Iberian Peninsula. Emanuers next wile was Maria, 


another daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, whom he married in 
1500. Two of their children, John and Henry, later became kings 
of Portugal. Maria died in 1516, and in 1518 her niece Leonora, 
a sister of the emperor Charles V., became EmanuePs third wife. 
Emanuel’s reign is noteworthy for the continuance of the Portu- 
guese discoveries and the extension of their chain of tiading-posts, 
Vasco da Gama’s opening an all-sea route to India, Cabral’S 
landing in Brazil, Corte-Real’s voyage to Labrador, the explora- 
tion of the Indian seas and the opening of commercial relations 
with Persia and China, bringing Portugal international promin- 
ence, colonial pre-eminence and a hitherto unparalleled degree 
of national prosperity. His intense religious zeal variously 
manifested itself in his persecutions of the Jews, whom at the 
beginning of his reign he had been disposed to tolerate, his 
strenuous endeavours to promote an international crusade 
against the Turks, his eager missionary enterprise throughout 
his new possessions, and his erection of twenty-six monasteries 
and two cathedrals, including the stately monastic church of 
the Jeronymos at Belem (see Lisbon). His jealously despotic 
character was accentuated by the enormous increase the Indies 
furnished to his personal wealth, and exemplified in his assump- 
tion of new titles and in a magnificent embassy to Pope Leo X. 
He died at Lisbon on the 13th of December 1521. 

The best authorities for the history of Emanuers reign arc the 
contemporary 16th-century Chronica a' el Ret D, Manoel^ by Damiilo 
de Goes, and De rebus Emanuelis^ by J. Osorio. El Rei D, Manoel^ 
by M. B. Branco (Lisbon, 1888), is a valuable but ill-arranged bio- 
graphy. See also the Ordenafdes do S. R. D. Manoel (Coimbra 
University Press, 1797)- For further bibliography see Barbosa 
Machado, Bibliographica Lusitana^ vol. iii. pp. 161-166. 

EMBALMING (Gr. fldka-afiov, balsam ; Ger. Einbalsamiren ; 
Fr. embaumement), the art of preparing dead bodies, chiefly by the 
use of medicaments, in order to preserve them from putrefaction 
and the attacks of insects. The ancient Egyptians carried tlie 
art to great perfection, and embalmed not only human beings, 
but cats, crocodiles, ichneumons, and other sacred animals. 
It was at one time suggested that the origin of embalming in 
Egypt was to be traced to a want of fuel for the purpose of crema- 
tion, to the inadvisability or at some times impossibility of burial 
in a soil annually disturbed by the inundation of the Nile, and to 
the necessity, for sanitary reasons, of preventing the decom- 
position of the bodies of the dead when placed in open sepulchres- 
As, however, the corpses of the embalmed must have constituted 
but a small proportion of the aggregate mass of animal matter 
daily to be disposed of, the above explanation would in any case 
be far from satisfactory ; and there is no doubt (see Mummy) 
that embalming originated in the idea of preserving the body 
for a future life. According to W. H. Prescott, it was a belief 
in a resurrection of the body that led the ancient Peruvians to 
preserve the air-dried corpses of their dead with so much solici- 
tude (see Cotiquest of Peru, bk. i. chap, iii.). And J. C. Prichard 
{Egyptian Mythology, p. 200) properly compared the Egyptian 
practice with the views which rendered “ the Greeks and Romans 
so anxious to perform the usual rites of sepulture to their departed 
warriors, namely, . , . that these solemnities expedited the 
journey of the soul to the appointed region, where it was to re- 
ceive judgment for its former deeds, and to liave its future doom 
fixed accordingly.” It has been supposed by some that the 
discovery of the preservation of bodies interred in saline soils 
may have been the immediate origin of embalming in Egypt. 
In that country certain classes of the community were specially 
appointed for the practice of the art. Joseph, we are told in 
Gen. 1 , 2, “ commanded his servants the physicians to embalm 
his father.” 

Herodotus (ii. 86) gives an account of three of the methods of 
embalming followed by the E^ptians. The most expensive of 
these, which cost a talent of silver (£243 : 15s.), was as follows. 
The brains were in part removed through the nostrils by means 
of a bent iron implement, and in part by the injection of drugs. 
The intestines having b^n drawn out through an incision in 
the left side, the abdomen was cleansed with palm-wine, and 
filled with myrrh, cassia and other materials, and the opening 
was sewed up. This done, the body was steeped seventy days 
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in a solution of litron or natron.* Diodorus (i. 91) relates that 
the cutter (irapaxrxiorqi) appointed to make the incision in the 
flank for the removal of the intestines, as soon as he had performed 
his office, was pursued with stones and curses by those about 
him, it being held by the Egyptians a detestable tmng to commit 
any violence or inflict a wound on the body. After the steeping, 
the body ww washed, and handed over to the swathers, a 
peculiar class of the lowest order of priests, called by Plutarch 
eholthyiae, by whom it was bandaged in gummed cloth ; it was 
then ready for the coffin. Mummies thus prepared were con- 
sidered to represent Osiris. In another method of embalming, 
costing twenty-two minae (about £90), the abdomen was injected 
with “ cedar-tree pitch ” (K€Bpla), which, as it would seem from 
Pliny {Nat. Hist. xvi. 21), was the liquid distillate of the pitch- 
pine. This is stated by Herodotus to have had a corrosive 
and solvent action on the viscera. After injection the body 
was steeped a certain number of days in natron ; the contents 
of the abdomen were allowed to escape ; and the process was 
then complete. The preparation of the bodies of the poorest 
consisted simply in placing them in natron for seventy days, 
after a previous rinsing of the abdomen with “ syrmaea.” The 
material principally used in the costlier modes of embalming 
appears to have been asphalt ; wax was more rarely employed. 
In some cases embalming seems to have been effected by im- 
mersing the body in a bath of molten bitumen. Tanning also 
was resorted to. Occasionally the viscera, after treatment, 
were in part or wholly replaced in the body, together with wax 
figures of the four genii of Amenti. More commonly they were 
embalmed in a mixture of sand and asphalt, and buried in vases, 
or cano^i, placed near the mummy, the abdomen being filled 
with chips and sawdust of cedar and a small quantity of natron. 
In one jar were placed the stomach and large intestine ; in 
another, the small intestines ; in a third, the lungs and heart ; 
in a fourth, the gall-bladder and liver. Porphyry {De abstinentia, 
iv. 10) mentions a custom of enclosing the intestines in a box 
and consigning them to the Nile, after a prayer uttered by 
one of the embalmers, but his statement is regarded by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson as unworthy of belief. The body of Nero’s wife 
Poppaea, contrary to the usage of the Romans, was not burnt, 
but as customary among other nations with the bodies of poten- 
tates, was honoured with embalmment (see Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 6). 
The body of Alexander the Great is said to have been embalmed 
with honey (Statius, Silv. iii. 2. 117), and the same material 
was used to preserve the corpse of Agesipolis I. during its con- 
veyance to Sparta for burial. Herodotus states (iii. 24) that the 
E^iopians, in embalming, dried the body, rubbed it with 
g3rpsum (or chalk), and, having painted it, placed it in a block 
of some transparent substance. The Guanches, the aborigines 
of the Canaries, employed a mode of embalming similar to that 
of the Egyptians, filling the hollow caused by the removal of the 
viscera with salt and an absorbent vegetable powder (see Bory 
de Saint Vincent, Essais sur les ties FortunSes, 1803, p, 495). 
Embalming was still in vogue among the Egyptians in the time 
of St Augustine, who says that they termed mummies gabbarae 
{Serm. 120, cap. 12). 

In modem times numerous methods of embalming have been 
practised. Dr Frederick Ruysch of Amsterdam (1665-1717) is 
said to have utilized alcohol for this purpose. By William 
Hunter essential oils, alcohol, cinnabar, camphor, saltpetre 
and pitch or rosin were employed, and the final desiccation of 
the body was effected by means of roasted gypsum placed in its 
coffin. J. P. Bondet (1778-1849) embalmed with tan, salt, 
asphalt and Peruvian bark, camphor, cinnamon and other 
aromatics and corrosive sublimate. The last-mentioned drug, 
chloride and siilphate of zinc, acetate and sulphate of alumina, 
and crrt^te and carbolic acid have all been recommended by 
variou^wftfiSferii embalmers. 

See MuMMfV ; l^ouis Penichcr, TraiU des emhanmements (Paris, 
1669) ; S. Blancard, Anatomia reformata^ et de balsamatione ncnfa 
methodiis (Lugd. Bat., 1695) i Thomas Greenhill, The Art of Em- 


^ Neutral carbonate of sodium, NajCOo, found at the natron lakes 
in the Libyan desert, and at El Hegs, in Upper Egypt. 


balming (London, 1705) ; J. N. Marjolin, Manttei d’anatomie (Paris, 
1810) ; Pettigrew, History of Mummies (London, 1834) ; Gannal, 
Traits d’embaumements (Paris, 1858 ; 2nd ed., 1841); Magnus, 
Das Einbalsamiren der Leichen (Brunsw., 1839) ; Sucquet, Em- 
baumement (Paris, 1872) ; Lessley, Embalming (ToMo, Ohio, 2884) ; 
Myers, Textbook of (Springfield, Ohio, 1900) ; Rawlinson, 

Herodotus^ vol. ii. p. 141 ; G. Elliot Smith, A Contribution to the 
Study of Mummification in Egypt (Cairo, 1906). 

BMBAMKMBNT, in engineering, a mound of earth or stone, 
usually narrow in comparison with its length, artificially raised 
above the prevailing level of the ground. Embankments serve 
for two mam classes of purpose. On the one hand, they are used 
to preserve the level of railways, canals and roads, in cases where 
a valley or piece of low-lying ground has to be crossed. On the 
other, they are employed to stop or limit the flow of water, 
either constituting the retaining wells of reservoirs constructed 
in connexion with water-supply schemes, or protecting low-lying 
tracts of land from river floods or the encroachments of the sea. 
The word embankment has thus come to be used for the mass of 
material, faced and supported by a stone wall and protected by 
a parapet, placed along the banks of a river where it passes 
through a city, whether to guard against floods or to gain 
additional space. Such is the Thames Embankment in London, 
which carries a broad roadway, while under it runs the Under- 
ground railway. In this sense an embankment is distinguished 
from a quay, though the mechanical construction may be the 
same, the latter word being confined to places where ships are 
loaded and unloaded, thus differing from the French quai, 
which is used both of embankments and quays, e.g. the Quais 
along the Seine at Paris. 

EMBARGO (a Spanish word meaning stoppage ”), in inter- 
national law, the detention by a state of vessels within its ports 
as a measure of public, as distinguished from private, utility. 
In practice it serves as a mode of coercing a weaker state. In 
the middle ages war, being regarded as a complete rupture 
between belligerent states, operated as a suspension of all respect 
for the person and property of private citizens ; an article of 
Magna Carta (1215) provided that “ ... if there shall be found 
any such merchants in our land in the beginning of a war, they 
shall be attached, without damage to their bodies or goods, 
until it may be known unto us, or our Chief Justiciary, how our 
merchants are treated who happen to be in the country which 
is at war with us ; and if ours be safe there, theirs shall be safe 
in our lands ” (art. 48). 

Embargoes in anticipation of war have long since fallen into 
disuse, and it is now customary on the outbreak of war for the 
belligerents even to grant a respite to the enemj’^’s trading 
vessels to leave their ports at the outbreak of war, so that neither 
ship nor cargo is any longer exposed to embargo. This has been 
confirmed in one of the Hague Conventions of 1907 (convention 
relative to the status of enemy merchant ships at the outbreak 
of hostilities, Oct. 18, 1907), which provides that “ when a 
merchant ship belonging to one of the belligerent powers is at 
the commencement of hostilities in an enemy port, 47 is desirable 
that it should be allowed to depart freely, either immediately, 
or after a reasonable number of days of grace, and to proceed, 
after being furnished with a pass, direct to its port of destination, 
or any other port indicated ” (art. i). The next article of the 
same convention limits the option apparently granted by the 
use of the word “ desirable,” providing that “ a merchant ship 
unable, owing to circumstances of force mafeure, to leave the 
enemy port within the period contemplated (in the previous 
article), or which was not allowed to leave, cannot be confiscated. 
The belligerent may only detain it, without compensation, but 
subject to the obligation of restoring it after the war, or requisi- 
tion it on payment of compensation ” (art. 2). (T. Ba.) 

EMBASSY, the office of an ambas^or, or, more generally, 
the mission on which an ambassador of one power is sent to 
another, or the body of official personages attached to such a 
mission, whether temporary or permanent. Hence “ embassy ” 
is often quite loosely used of any mission, diplomatic or other- 
wise. The word is also used of the officisd residence of an 
ambassador. Embassy ” was originally “ embassy,” the form 
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used in the 17th century^ but by the time of Johnson considered 
quite obsolete. ^^ Amb^sy” is from the O. Fr. ambassie, 
derived through such forms as the Port, ambassada, Ital. anh 
bascifUa from a lost Med. Lat. ambacHtUa^ ambdcH^e, to go on 
a mission. (See further Ambassador^ ExterritorialitV and 
Diplomacy.) 

EMBBR DATS and EMBER WEEKS, the four seasons set 
apart by the Western Giurch for special prayer and fasting, 
and the ordination of clergy, known m the medieval Church as 
quatuor temporay or jejunia quaiuor temparum. The Ember 
weeks are the complete weeks next following Holy Cross day 
(September 14), St Lucy’s day (December 13), the first Sunday 
in Lent and Whitsun day. The Wednesdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays of these weeks are the Ember days distinctively, the 
follo¥^ Sundays being the days of ordination. These dates 
are given in the following memorial distich with a frank in- 
difference to quantity and metre — 

" Vult Crux, Lucia, Cinis, Charismata dia 
Quod det vota pia quarta sequens feria.” 

The word has been derived from the A.S. ypUhretiy a circuit or 
revolution (from ymb, around, and rennen, to run) ; or by process 
of agglutination and phonetic decay, exemplified by the Ger. 
quatembeTy Dutch quaiertemper and Dan. kvaiernbety from the 
Lat. quaiuor tempora. The occurrence of the Anglo-Saxon com- 
pounds ymbren-tid, ymbren-wucan, ymbren-fiBstan, ymbren^dagas 
for Ember tide, weeks, fasts, days, favours the former derivation, 
which is also confirmed by the use of the word imbren in the acts 
of the council of iEnham, a.d. 1009 (^‘ jejunia quatuor tempora 
quae imbren vocant ”). It corresponds dso with Pope Leo the 
Great’s definition, ** jejunia ecclesiastica per totius anni circulum 
distributa.” 

The observance of the Ember days is confined to the Western 
Church, and had its origin as an ecclesiastical ordinance in Rome. 
They were probably at first merely the fasts preparatory to the 
three great festivds of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost. A 
fourth was subsequently added, for the sake of symmetry, to 
make them correspond with the four seasons, and they became 
known as the jejunium vernum, aestivum, autumnale and hiemale, 
so that, to quote Pope Leo’s words, ** the law of abstinence 
might apply to every season of the year.” An earlier mention 
of these fasts, as four in number — the first known — is in the 
writings of Philastrius, bishop of Brescia, in the middle of the 
4th century. He also connects them wi^ the great Christian 
festivals (De haeres. 119). In Leo’s time, a.d. 440-461, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday were already the days of 
special observance. From Rome the Ember days gradually 
spread through the whole of Western Christendom. Uniformity 
of practice, however, was of somewhat slow growth. Neither 
in Gaul nor Spain do they seem to have been generally recognized 
much before the 8th century. Their introduction into Britain 
appears to have been earlier, dating from Augustine, a.d. 597, 
acting under the authority of Gregory the Great. TTie gener^ i 
period of the four fasts being roughly fixed, the precise date 
appears to have varied considerably, and in some cases to 
have lost its connexion with the festivals altogether. The Ordo 
Romanus fixes the spring fast in the first week of March (then 
the first month) ; the summer fast in the second week of June ; 
the autumnal fast in the third week of September ; and the winter 
fast in the complete week next before Christmas eve. Other 
regulations prevailed in dMerent countries, until the incon- 
veniences arising from the want bf uniformity led to the rule 
now observed being laid down under Pope Urban 11 . as the law 
of the church, in the councils of Piacenza and Qermont, a.d. 1095. 

The present rule which fixes the ordination of clergy in die 
Ember weeks cannot be traced farther back than the time of 
Pope Gelasius, a.d. 49^-496. In the early ages of the churdi 
ordinations took pla^ at any season of the year whenever 
necessity r^uired. Genius is stated by ritual writers to have 
been first who limited them to the^ particular times, the 
special ttdemnity of the season being in all probability the cause 
ot the selection. The rule once introdub^ commended itself 
to the mind of the church, and its observance spread. We find 


it laid down in the pontificate of Archbishop Eegbert of York, 
A.D. 73 ^'* 7 ^> and referred to as a canonical rule In a capitulary 
of Ch^lemapne, and it was finally established as al law of the 
church in the pontificate of Gregory VIL, c. 1085. 

Authoritibs. — Muratori, Dissert, de jeiun. quat. tetnp^y c. vii., 
anecdot. tom. ii. p. 262; Bingham, Antiq. of the Christ, Churchy 
bk, iv. ch. vi. § 6, bk. xxi. ch. ii. §§ 1-7; Bintenn, DenhwUrdirheiten, 
vol. V. part 2, pp. 133 ff. ; Augusti, Handhuck der ehristlich. Archdol. 
vol. i. p. 465, ifl. p. 486. (E. V,) 

EMBEZZLEMENT (A.-Fr. embesilement, from beseler or 
besilltery to destroy), in English law, a peculiar form of theft, 
which is distinguished from the ordinary crime in two points : — 

(1) It is committed by a person who is in the position of clerk 
or servant to the owner of the property stolen ; and (a) the 
property when stolen is in the possession of such clerk or servant. 
The definition of embezzlement as a special form of theft arose 
out of the difficulties caused by the legal doctrine that to con- 
stitute larceny the property must be taken out of the possession 
of the owner. Servants and others were thus able to steal with 
impunity goods entrusted to them by their masters. A statute 
of Henry VIII. (1539) was passed to meet this case; and it 
enacted that it should be felony in servants to convert to their 
own use caskets, jewels, money, goods or chattels delivered 
to them by their masters. ” This act,” says Sir J. F. Stephen 
{General View of the Criminal Law of England), ” assisted by 
certain subtleties according to which the possession of the servant 
was taken under particular circumstances to be the possession 
of the master, so that the servant by converting the goods to his 
own use took them out of his own possession qua servant (which 
was his master’s possession) euid put them into his own possession 
qita thief (which was a felony), was considered sufficient for 
practical purposes for more than 200 years.” In 1799 a clerk 
who had converted to his own use a cheque paid across the 
counter to him by a customer of his master was held to be not 
guilty of felony ; and in the same year an act was passed, which, 
meeting the difficulty in such cases, enacted that if any clerk 
or servant, or any person employed os clerk or servant, should, 
by virtue of such employment, receive or take into his possession 
any money, bonds, bills, &c., for or in the name or on account 
of his employers, and should fraudulently embezzle the same, 
every such ofiender should be deemed to have stolen the same. 
The same definition is substantially repeated in a Consolidation 
Act passed in 1827. Numberless difficulties of interpretation 
arose under these acts, c.g. as to the meaning of ” clerk or 
servant,” as to the difference between theft and embezzlement, 
&c. 

The law now in force, or the Larceny Act 1861, defines the 
offence thus (section 68) ; — ” Whosoever, being a clerk or servant, 
or being employed for the purpose or in the capacity of a clerk 
or servant, shall fraudulently embezzle any chattel, money or 
valuable security which sludl be delivered to or received or 
taken into possession by him for or in the name or on the account 
of his master or employer, or any part thereof, shall be deemed 
to have feloniously stolen the same from his master or employer, 
although such chattel, money or security was not received into 
the possession of such master or employer otherwise than by 
the actual possession of his derk, servant or other person so 
employed, and being convicted thereof shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to be kept in penal servitude for any time 
not exceeding fourteen years, and not less than three years,” 
or imprisonment with or without hard labour for not more than 
two years. To constitute the offence thus described three things 
must concur : — (i) The offender must be a clerk or servant ; 

(2) he must receive into his possession some chattel on behalf 
of his master ; and (3) he must fraudulently embezzle the same. 
A derk or servant has been defined to be a person bomd either 
by an express contract of service or by conduct implying such a 
contract to obey the orders and submit to the c^trol of his 
niaster in the transaction of the business which it is his duty as 
such clerk or servant to transact. (Stephen’s Digest of the 
Criminal Law, Art. 309,) 

The Larceny Act 1901, amending sections 75 and 76 of the 
Larceny Act 1861, also describes similar offences on the part of 
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persons^ not being clerks or servants^ to which the name embezzle- 
ment is not unconmion}y ^plied. The act makes the offence 
of fraudulently misappropriating property entrusted to a person 
by another, or received by him on behalf of another a mis- 
demeanour punia^ble by penal servitude for a term not 
exceeding seven years, or to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, ior a term not exceeding two years. So also trustees 
fraudulently disposing of trust property, and directors of com- 
panies fraudulently appropriating the company’s prqicrty or 
keeping fraudulent accounts, or wilfully destroying boolu or 
publishing fraudulent statements, are misdemeanants punish- 
able in the same way. 

In the United States the law of embezzlement is founded 
mainly on the English statute passed in 1799, but the statutes 
of most states are so framed that larceny includes embezzlement. 
The latter is sometimes denominated statutory larceny. The 
punishment varies in the different states, otherwise there is little 
substantive difference in the laws of the two countries. 

Statutes have been passed in some states providing that 
one indicted for larceny may be convicted of embezzlement. 
But it is doubtful whether such statutes are valid where the 
constitution of the state provides that the accused must be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation against him. 
(See also Larceny.) 

EMBLBM (Or. i/xfiXrj/jLaj something put in or inserted, from 
c/i.)8aA.kciv, to throw in), a word originally applied in Greek and 
I^tin (emblema) to a raised or inlaid ornament on vases and other 
vessels, &c., and also to mosaic or tessellated work. It is in 
English confined to a symbolical representation of some object, 
particulazly when used as a badge or heraldic device. 

EMBLEMENTS (from O. Fr. emblavence de hied, corn 
sprung up above ground), a term applied in English law to tlie 
com and other crops of the earth which are produced annually, 
not spontaneously, but by labour and industry. Emblements 
belong therefore to the class of fructus industriedes, or industrial 
growing crops ” (Sale of Goods Act 1893, § 62). They include 
not only corn and grain of all kinds, but everything of an artificial 
and annual profit that is produced by labour and manuring, 
e,g, hemp, flax, hops, potatoes, artificial grasses like clover, 
but not fruit growing on trees, which come under the general 
rule quicquid •fiantatur solo, solo cedU. Emblements are included 
within the definition of goods in s. 62 of the Sale of Goods Act 
1893. Where an estate of uncertain duration terminates un- 
expectedly by the death of the tenant, or some other event due 
to no fault of his own, the law gives to the personal representative 
the profits of crops of this nature as compensation for the tilling, 
manurii^ and sowing of the land. If the estate, although of 
uncertain duration, is determined by the tenant’s own acts, 
the right to emblements does not arise. The right to emble- 
ments has become of no importance in England since 1851, 
when it was provided by the Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 (s. 1) 
that any tenant at rack-rent, whose lease was determined by 
the death or cesser of the estate, of a landlord entitled only for 
his life, or for any other uncertain interest, shall, instead of 
emblements, be entitled to hold the lands until the expiration 
of the current year of his tenancy. The right to emblements still 
exists, however, in favour of (a) a tenant not within the Landlord 
and Tenant Act 1851, whose estate determines by an event 
which could not be foreseen, {h) the executor, as against the heir 
of the owner in fee of land in his own occupation, (c) an execution 
c!reditor under a writ directing seizure of goods and chattels. 
A person entitled to emblements may enter upon the lands after 
the determination of the tenancy for the purpose of cutting 
and cfirryingaway the crops. Emblements are liable to distress 
by t^ Imidlord for arrears of rent, or rent during the period of 
holding on under the act of 1851 (the Distress for Rent Act 1737 ; 
see Bullen on Distress, 4th ed., 1893). 

The term “ emblements ” is unknown in Scots lam, but the 
heir or representative of a life-rent tenant, a liferenter of lands, 
has an analogous right to reap the crop (on paying a proportion 
of the rent) and a right to recompense for lat^ur in tilling the 
ground. The Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 ($. 1) was in force 


in Ireland till i860, when it was repl^d by the Land Act 1860,. 
which gave to the tenant an almost identical right to emblements 
(S.34). 

In the Untied States the English common law of emblements has 
been generally preserved. In North Molina there has been 
legislation on the lines of the English Landlord and Tenant Act 
1851. In some states the tenant is entitled to compensation 
also from the person succeeding to the possession. 

Under the French Code Civil, the outgoing tenant is entitled to 
convenient housing for the consumption of his fodder and for the 
harvests remaining to be got in (art. 1777). The same rule is in 
force in Belgium (Code Civil, art. 1777) : and in Holland (Civil Code, 
art. 1635) and Spain (art. 1578). Similar rights are secured to the 
tenant under the German Civil Code (arts. 592 et seq,). French 
law is in force in Mauritius. The common law of England and the 
Landlord and Tenant Act 1851 (14 & 15 Viet. c. 25, s. i) are in 
force in many of the British colonies acquired by settlement. In 
other colonies they have been recognized by statute (e,g, Victoria, 
I..andlord and Tenant Act 1890, No. 1108, ss. 45-48 : Tasmania, 
Landlord and Tenant Act 1874, 38 Viet. No. 12). 

Authorities. — English Law : Fawcett on the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant (3rd ed., London, 1905) ; FoA, Landlord and Tenant 
(4th ed., London, 1907). Scots Law : Bell's Principles (loth ed., 
Edinburgh, 1899). Irish Law : Noland and Kanes, Statutes relating 
to the Law of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland (loth ed.), by Kelly 
(Dublin, 1898). American Law: Stimson, American Statute Law 
(Boston, 1886) ; Bouvior, Law Dictionary^ ed. by Hawle (Boston 
and London, 1897) ; Ruling Cases (l.ondon and Boston, 1894-1901), 
tit. Emblements " (American Notes). (A. W. R.) 

EMBOSSING, the art of producing raised portions or patterns 
on the surface of metal, leather, textile fabrics, cardboard, paper 
and similar substances. Strictly speaking, the term is applicable 
only to raised impressions produced by means of engraved dies 
or plates brought forcibly to bear on the material to be embossed, 
by various means, according to the nature of the substance 
acted on. Thus raised patterns produced by carving, chiselling, 
casting and chasing or hammering are excluded from the range 
of embossed work. Embossing supplies a convenient and ex- 
peditious medium for producing elegant ornamental effects in 
many distinct industries ; and especially in its relations to paper 
and cardboard its applications are varied and important. Crests, 
monograms, addresses, &c., are embossed on paper and envelopes 
from dies set in small handscrew presses, a force or counter-die 
being prepared in leather faced with a coating of gutta-percha. 
The dies to be used for plain embossing are generally cut deeper 
than those intended to be used with colours. Colour embossing 
is done in two ways — the first and ordinary kind that in which the 
ink is applied to the raised portion of the design. The colour 
in this case is spread on the die with a brush and the whole 
surface is carefully cleaned, leaving only ink in the depressed 
parts of the engraving. In the second variety — called cameo 
embossing — the colour is applied to the flat parts of the design 
by means of a small printing roller, and the letters or design in 
relief is left uncoloured. In embossing large ornamental designs, 
engraved plates or electrotypes therefrom are employed, the 
force or counterpart being composed of mill-board faced with 
gutta-percha. In working these, powerful screw-presses, in 
principle like coining or medal-striking presses, are employed. 
Embossing is also most extensively practised for ornamental 
purposes in the art of bookbinding. The blocked ornaments on 
cloth covers for books, and the blocking or imitation tooling on 
the cheaper kinds of leather work, are effected by means of 
powerful embossing or arming presses. (See Book-binding.) 
For impressing embossed patterns on wall-papers, textiles of 
various kinds, and felt, cylinders of copper, engraved with the 
patterns to be raised, are employed,* and these are mounted in 
calender frames, in which they press against rollers having 
a yielding surface, or so constructed that depressions in the 
engraved cylinders fit into corresponding elevations in those 
against which they press. The operations of embossing and 
colour printing are also sometimes effected together in a modifica- 
tion of the ordinary cylinder printing machine used in calico- 
printing, in which it is only necessary to introduce suitably 
engraved cylinders. For many purposes the mbossing rdlera 
must be maintained at a high temperature while in operation ; 
and they are heated either by steam, by gas jets, or by the 
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Plate I. 



Fig. 6.- J^ANKL OF J POINT EMBROIDERY, WITH A REPRESENTATION OF COURTLY 1T(;URES IN A LANDSCAI'E. 

English work of the (‘nd of the reign of Oueen JClizalu'th. Scale*: Jtli. 



Fig. 7.— portion OF THE “ BAYEUX TAPESTRY, " A BAND OF EMBROIDERY WITH THE STORY OF THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. In the museum at Bayeux, iith century work. Scale: Jth. 





Plate II. 
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Fig. 8.-HANGIN(; OF WOOLLEN CLOTH, EMBROIDERED WITH THE FIVE WISE AND THE FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS. 

German work, dated 1598. Scale; : Virth. 







Fig. 9.— PORTION OF THE ORPHREY OF THE “ SYON COPE, ” EMBROIDERED WITH SHIELDS OF ARMS. 
1 he cope, formerly in the monastery of Syon near Isleworth, is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

English work of the 13th century. Scale: y'Vths. 











Fio. JO — J>ORTION OF A BAND OF LOOSE I.INEN, EMBROIDERED IN WHITE THREAD WITH FIGURES AND ANIMALS. 

German work of the later part of the 14th century. Scale : Jths. 
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introduction of r^-hot irons within them. The stamped or 
struck ornaments in sheet metal^used especially in connexion with 
the brass and Britannia<^metal trades^ are obtained by a process 
of embossing — hard steel dies with forces or counterparts of soft 
metal being used in their production. A kind of embossed 
ornament is formed on the surface of soft wood by first compress* 
ing and consequently sinking the 
parts intended to be embossed, then 
planing the whole surface level, after 
which, when the wood is pla^d in 
water, the previously depressed por- 
tion swells up and rises to its original 
level. Thus an embossed pattern 
is produced which may be subse- 
quently sharpened and finished by 
the ordinary process of carving (see 
Chasing and Repouss^). 

EMBRACERY (from the 0 . Fr. 
embraseour, an embracer, i.e, one who 
excites or instigates, literally one who 
sets on fire, from enibraser, to kindle 
a fire ; “ embrace,” ix, to hold or 
clasp in the arms, is from 0 . Fr. em* 
bracer, Lat. in and hracchia, arms), in 
law, the attempting to influence a 
juryman corruptly to give his verdict 
in favour of one side or the other in 
a trial, by promise, persuasions, en- 
treaties, money, entertainments and 
the Jike. It is an offence both at 
common law and by statute, and 
punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. As a statutory offence it dates 
back to 1360. 'fhe offence is complete, 
whether any verdict has been given 
or not, and whether the verdict is in 
accordance with the weight of evidence or otherwise. I'he person 
making the attempt, and any juryman who consents, are equally 
punishable. The false verdict of a jury, whether occasioned 
by embracery or otherwise, was formerly considered criminal, 
and jurors were severely punished, being proceeded against 
by writ of attaint ($'.».)• Th® Juries Act of 1825, in abolishing 
writs of attaint, made a special exemption as regards jurors 
guilty of embracery (§61). Prosecution for the offence has been 
so extremely rare that when a case occurred in 1891 ( 7 ?. v. Baker, 
1 1 3, Cent. Crim. Ct. Sess. Pap. 374) it was stated that no pre- 
cedent could be found for the indictment. The defendant was 
fined £200, afterwards reduced to £100. 

EMBRASURE, in architecture, the opiening in a battlement 
between the two raised solid portions or merlons, sometimes 
called a crenelle (see Battlement, Crenelle) ; also the splay 
of a window. 

EMBROIDERY (M.£. embrouderie, from 0 . Fr. emhroder. 
Mod. Fr. broder), the ornamentation of textile fabrics and other 
materials with needlework. The beginnings of the art of em- 
broidery probably date back to a very primitive stage in the 
history of all peoples, since plain stitching must have l^en 
one of the earliest attainments of mankind, and from that it is 
but a short step to decorative needlework of some kind. The 
discovery of needles among the relics of Swiss lake-dwellings 
shows t^t their primitive mhabitants were at least acquainted 
with the art of stitching. 

In concerning ourselves solely with those periods of which ex- 
amples survive, we must pass over a wide gap and begin with the 
anciently-civiliieed land of Egypt. The sandy soil and dry climate 
of that country have led to the preservation of woven stuffs and 
embroideries of unique historic interest. The principal, and by 
fiir the earliest, known pieces which have a bearing on the present 
subject, found in 1903 in the tomb of Tethmosis (Thoutmdsis, 
or Ihothmes) IV. at Thebes, arc now in the Cairo Museum. 
There are three fragments, entirely of linen, inwrought with 
patterns in blue, red, green and black (fig. z). A kind of tapestry 


method is used, the patterns being wrought upon the warp 
threads of the ground, instead of upon the finished web or woven 
material. Such a process, generally supplemented, as in this 
case, by a few stitches of fine needlework, was still in common 
use at a far later time. The largest of the three fragments 
at Cairo bears, in addition to rows of lotus flowers and pap3rrus 


inflorescences, a cartouche cemtaining the name of Amenophis 
(Amenhotep) II. (r. 15th century b.c.) ; another is inwrought 
with the name of Tethmosis III. (r. i6th century B.r.).^ 

No other embroidered stuffs which can be assigned to so early 
a date have hitherto come to light in the Nile valley (nor indeed 
elsewhere), and the student who wishes to gain a fuller knowledge 
of the textile patterns of the ancient Egyptians must be referred 
to the wall-paintings and sculptured reliefs which have been 
preserved in considerable numbers. 

From the ancient civilizations of Babylon and Assyria no fratr- 
ments of embroidery, nor even of woven stuffs, have come d(> .vn 
to us. The fine series of wall-reliefs from Nineveh in the British 
Museum give some idea of the geometrical and floral patterns 
and diapers which adorned the robes of the ancient Assyrians. 
The discovery of the ruins of the palace of Darius I. (521- 
485 B.c.) at Susa in 1885 has thrown some light upon the textile 
art of the ancient Persians. They evidently owed much to the 
nations whom they had supplanted. The famous relief from this 
palace (now in the Louvre) represents a procession of archers, 
wearing long robes covered with small diaper patterns, perhaps 
of embroidery. 

The exact significance of the words used in the book of Exodus 
in describing the robes of Aaron (ch. xxviii.) and the hangings 
and ornaments of the Tabernacle (ch. xxvi.) cannot be deter- 
mined, and the broidcred work ” of the prophecy of Ezekiel 
(ch. xxvii.) at a later time is also of uncertain meaning. It seems 
likely that much of this ancient work was of the tapestry class, 
such as we have found in the early fragments from lliebcs. 

The methods of the ancient Greek embroiderer, or “ varie- 
gator ” {rroiKikrq^) to whom woven garments were submitted 

^ See H. Carter and P. E. Newberry, Cat. gin. dee ant. igypt. du 
musie du Caire (1904), pi. i. and xxviii. A remarkable piece of 
Egyptian needlework, the funeral tent of Queen Isi em Kheb (XXlst 
DynWy), was discovered at Deir el Babri some years ago. It is 
describe as a mosaic of leatherwork—pieces of gaaeile hide of several 
colours, stitched together (see Villiers Stuart, The Funeral Tent of an 
Egyptian Queen, 1882). 



Fig. I. — Fragment of a Hncn robe, found in the tomb of Tethmosis (Thothmes) IV. at Thelxjs, 
and now in the Cairo Museum. The cartouche has the name of Amenophis (Amenhotep) II. 
{c. 15th century n.c.). 
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far enrichment, can only be conjectured. The peplos or woven 
cloth made every fifth year to cover or shade the statue of 
Athena in the Parthenon at Athens, and carried at the Pan- 
athenaic festival,^ ornamented with the battles of the .gpds 
and giants. The late Dr J. H. Middleton thought that very 
possibly most of the elaborate work upon these peplot was done 
by the needle. That true embroidery, in the modem sense — 
the decoration by means of the needle of a finished woven 
material— was practised among the ancient Gredcs, has been 
demonstrated by the finding of some textile fxa^ents in graves 
in the Crimea ; these are now in the Hermitage at St Petersburg. 
One of them, of purple woollen matericd, from a tomb assigned 
to the 4th century B.c., is embroidered in wools of different 
colours with a man on horseback, honeysuckle ornament and 
tendrils. Another woollen piece, attributed to the following 
century, has a stem and arrow-head leaves worked in gold 
thread.* 

In turning to ancient Rome, it is well first briefiy to notice 
Pliny’s account of the craft ^Nai, Hist, viii.), as recording the 
views current in Rome at his time (ist century a.d.). After 
relating that Homer mentions embroidered garments {pictas 
vesies), he states that the Phrygians first used the needle for 
embroidered robes, which were thence called Phrygionian 
{Phrygioniae\ and that Attalic garments were named from 
Attains II., kin^ of Pergamum (159-138 b.c.), the inventor of 
the art of embroidering in gold. He further relates that Babylon 
gave the name to embroideries of divers colours, for the produc- 
tion of which that city was famous. By the Romans the art 
was designated as {>ainting with the needle ” {acu pingere), 
a term used by Virgil in specdcing of the decoration of robes, by 
Ovid (who describes it as an art taught by Minerva), and by 
Roman writers generally when referring to embroidery,® It is 
to be regretted that no examples have been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the Roman capital. For embroideries made 
under Roman influence we must again look to Egypt. They 
formed the decoration of garments® and mummy-wrappings 
from the cemeteries in Upper and Middle Egypt, which have 
been so extensively rifled of late years. Those of Roman type 
date approximately from the first five centuries of the Christian 
era. The earliest represent human figures, animals, birds, 
geometrical and interlacing ornaments, vases, fruit, flowers and 
foliage (especially the vine). They are generally done in purple 
wool and undyed linen thread by the tapestry process employed 
in Egypt at least fifteen centuries earlier, as we have seen ; 
most of the patterns have had the lines more clearly marked out 
by the ordinary method of needlework. Towards the end of 
this period a greater choice of colours is seen, and Christian 
syml^ls appear. At this time examples worked entirely upon 
the finished web are found (fig. 2). The transition is easy 
from such work to the veritable “ needle-paintings,” representing 
scenes from the gospels, produced in Egypt shoi^y after (fig. 3). 
Such embroideries are evidently akin to those mentioned by 
Bishop Asterius ^330-410), who describes the garments worn by 
effeminate Christians as painted like the walls of their houses.® 

From the time of Justinian (527-565) onwards for some 
centuries, the art of Europe, embroidery with the rest, was 
dominated by that of the Byzantine empire. To trace the pro- 
gress of the highly conventionalized Byzantine style, becoming 
more rigid and stereotyped as time passes, belongs to the general 
history of art, and such a task cannot be attempted here. 
Perhaps the most remarkable example of all which have survived 

^ The procession at this festival is represented upon the frieze of 
the Parthenon. 

‘ See CompU f§ndu de la Comm. Imp. Arch., 1878-1879 (St 
Petersburg), pi. iii. and v. 

For an account of the conditions under which Greek and Roman 
embroiderers worked, see Alan S. Cole, Some Aspects of Ancient 
and Modem Embroidery,” Journal of iha Society of Arts, vol. liii., 
PP- 95® > 959* 

* Chiefly tunics with vertical bands {clavi) and medallions (orbi- 
culae), and an ample outer robe or cloak. 

® The Adoration of the Magi is represented upon the lower border 
of the long robe worn by the empress Theodora (wife of Justinian) 
in the mosaic in the church of S. Vitale at Ravenna. 


to Dlustrate the work of the Byzantine embroiderers is the 
blue silk;, robe known as the dajmatic of Charlemagne or of 
Leo III., in the sacristy of St Peterfa at Rome (fig. 4). According 



Fig. 2. — Embroidered panel from a linen garment, with a jewelled 
cross and two birds within a wreath. Found in a cemetery at 
Akhmim, Upper Egypt. Egypto-Roman work of the 4th or 5th 
century a.d. 

to the present consensus of opinion it belongs to a later time 
than either of those dignitaries, dating most probably from 
the 12th century.® In front is represented Christ enthroned 
as Judge of the world, a youthful but majestic figure ; on the 
back is the Transfiguration. These, as weU as the minor sub- 
jects, are explained by Greek inscriptions. The wide influence 
of Byzantine art gradually died out after the Latin sack of 



Fig. 3. — Embroidered panel from a linen garment, with a rrare- 
aentation of the Annunciation and the Salutation. Found m a 
cemetery in Egypt. Coptic work of the 6th or 7th century a.d. 

Constantinople in the year 1204, although the style lingered, 
and lingers still, in certain localities, notably at Mount Athos. 
Palermo in Sicily succeeded Byzantium as the capital of the 
* Writers have assigned different dates to this vestment : 
Lady Alford, NeedUwoi^ as Art (earlier than the t3th century); 
F. Bock, Die Kleinodien (12th century) ; S. Boisserte, Vher die 
Kaiser^ DalnuUicm in der St Peiirskirche su Rom (12th or fint 
half of 13th century) ; A. S« Cole, Cemtof Lectures ed Society of 
Arts, /pojr (possibly of 9th cenpary) ; Lord Lindsay, ChrisHen Art 
(12th or eany 13th century) ; A. venturi, Storia delV arte (loth or 
nth century) ; T. Braun, Liturg. Gewandung, p. 305 and note (late 
14th or early rsth century). 
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arts in Europe^ although its ascendancy was of brief duration. 
Under the Norman kings of Sicily the style was strongly oriental, 
consequent upon the earlier occupation of the isl^d by the 
Saracens, and upon the employment of Saracenic craftsmen 
by the The magnificent red silk mantle at Vienna, 

embroidered in gold thread with a date-palm and two lions 
springing upcm camels, and enriched with pe^ls and enamel 
plaques, hekrs round the edge an Arabic inscription, recording 
tliat it was made in the royal factory of the capital of Sicily 
(Palermo) in the year 528 (»a.d. 1134). At that time Roger, 
the first Norman king, was on the throne. Another of the 
imperial coronation-robes — a linen alb with gold embroidery — 
is also at Vienna.^ An inscription in Latin and Arabic states 
that it was made in the year 1x81, under the reign of William 
II. (Norman king of Sicily, 1166-11^). 

From about tlmt time distinct national styles began to develop 
in different places. In tracing the progress of the embroiderer’s 
art during the middle ages we must rely mainly upon the many 



Fig. 4. — Embroidered robe known as the Dalmatic of Charle- 
magne/’ or of Leo III., preserved in the sacristy of St Peter’s at 
Rome, Byzantine work, probably of the 12th century. 


fine examples of ecclesiastical work which have been preserved. 
The costumes of men and women, as well as curtains and hangings 
and such articles of domestic use, were often richly adorned with 
embroidery. Hiese have mostly perished ; while the careful 
preservation and comparatively infrequent use of the vestments 
and other objects devoted to the service of the church ^ve 
given us tangible evidence of the attainments of the medieval 
embroiderer. Much of this work was produced in convents, 
but old documents show that in monasteries also were to be 
found men known for their skill in needlework. Other names, 
both of men and women, are recorded, showing that the ^ft 
was by no means exclusively confined to monastic foundations. 
Gilds of embroiderers existed far back in medieval times. 

In England the craft has been a favourite employment for 
many centuries, and persons of all ranks have occupied their 
spare hours at needlework. Some embroidered fragments, 
found in 1826-1827 in the tomb of St Cuthbert at DurhW,and 
now kept in the cafibedral library, were worked, chiefly in gold 
thread, by order of .ffilfflada, queen of Edward the Elder, for 
Fridestan, bishop of Windiester, early in the loth century. 

^ Both are illustrated in F. Bock, Die KMnodien, 
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In the later part of the following century the Bayeux tapestry ” 
was produced — a work of unique importance (Plate I. fig. 7). 
It is a band of linen, more tlian 230 ft. long, embroidered in 
coloured wools with the story of the Norman conquest of England. 
(See Bayeux Tapestry.) 

Some fragments of metallic embroidery on silk, of the 12th 
and 13th centuries, may be seen in the library of Worcester 
ca^^al. They* were removed from the coffins of two bishops, 
William de Blois (12x8-1236) and Walter de Cantelupe (1236- 
X266). A fragment of gold embroidery from the tomb of the 
latter bishop is preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum at 
South Kensington, ond^ others are in the British Museum. In 
the 13th century English embroidery was famous throughout 
western Europe, and many embroidered objects are described 
in inventories of that time as being de opere anglicano. During 
that century, and the early part of the next, English work was 
at its best. The most famous example is the “ Syon cope ” at 
South Kensington, belonging to the latter half of the 13th 
century (see Cope, Plate I. fig. 2). It represents the coronation 
of the Virgin, the Crucifixion, the archangel Michael transfixing 
the dragon, the death and burial of the Virgin, our Lord meeting 
Mary Magdalene in the garden, the Apostles and the hierarchies 
of angels. The broad orphrey is embroidered with a series of 
heraldic shields (Plate II. fig. 9). Other embroideries of the 
period are at Steeple Aston, Chesterfield (Col. Butler-Bowden), 
Victoria and Albert and British museums, Rome (St John 
Lateran), Bologna, Pienza, Anagni, Ascoli, St Bertrand de 
Comminges, Lyons museum, Madrid (archaeological museum), 
Toledo and Vich. 

During the course of the X4th and isth centuries embroideries 
produced in England were not equal to the earlier work, lb- 
wards the end of the latter century, and until the dissolution 
of the monasteries in the next, much ecclesiastical embroidery 
of effective design was done, and many examples are still to be 
seen in churches throughout the country. In the Tudor period 
the costumes of the wealthy were often richly adorned with 
needlework. The portraits of King Uenry VIII., Queen Elizabeth 
and their courtiers show how magnificent was the embroidery 
used for such purposes. Many examples, especially of the latter 
reign, worked with very effective and beautiful floral patterns, 
have come down to these times. A kind of embroidery known 
as “ black work,” done in black silk on linen, was popular during 
the same reign. A tunic embroidered for Queen Elizabeth, with 
devices copied from contemporary woodcuts, is an excellent 
example of this work. It now belongs to the Viscount Falkland. 
Another class of work, popular at the same time, was closely 
worked in wools and silks on open-mesh material like canvas, 
which was entirely covered by the embroidery. Figures in rich 
costume were often introduced (Plate I. fig. 6). This method 
was much practised in France, and the term applied to it in that 
country, ** au petit point,'' has become generally used. Through- 
out the xyth and i8th centuries embroidery in England, though 
sometimes lacking in good taste, maintained generally a high 
standard, and that done to-day, based on the study of old 
examples, need not fear comparison with any modem work. 
During these three centuries bold floral patterns for hangings, 
curtains and coverlets have been usual (Plate III. fig. 13), but 
smaller works, such as samplers, covers of work-boxes, and 
pictorial and landscape subjects (fig. 5), have been produced 
in large numbers. In the x8th century gentlemen’s coats and 
waistcoats and ladies’ dresses were extensively embroidered. 

In France, embroidery, like all the arts piractised by that 
nation, has been characterized by much grace ud beauty, and 
many good specimens belonging to different pemds are known. 
The vestments associated with the name of St Thomas of Canter- 
bury at Sens may be either of French or English (12th 
century). To the later part of the following centM^Wongs a 
band of embroidery, representing the coronation 
the Adoration of the Mam, the presentation in tbe Iffiple, and 
other subjects beneath Gothic arches, preserved in the Hfttel- 
Dieu at Chftteau Thierry. The mitre of Jean de Marigny, 
archbiriiop of Rouen (1347-1351), in the museum at fivreux. 
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embroidered with figures of St Peter and St Eloy, may be regarded 
as representative of i4th-oentury work. An altar-frontd witb 
the Annunciation embroidered in silks and gold and silver upon 
a blue silk damask ground^ now in the museum at Lille, is a very 
beautiful example of Franco-Flemish art in the second half 
the 15th century. It was originally in the church at Noyelles- 
lez-Seclin. An embroidery more characteristically French, and 
belonging to the same century, is in the museum at Chartres. 
It b a tnptych, having in the middle a pietd, on the left wing St 
John the Evangelist, and on the right St Catherine of Alexandria. 
Each leaf has a canopy of architecture represented in perspective. 
In the i6th century an effective style of embroidery was practised 
in France ; the pattern is generally a graceful combination of 
floral and scroll forms, cut out of velvet, satin or silk, and 
applied to a thick woollen doth. Later work, chiefly of a floral 
ch^acter, has served for the decoration of costumes, ecclesiastical 
vestments, curtains and hangings, and the seats and backs of 
chairs. 

Under the rule of the dukes of Burgundy in the 15th century 
art in the southern provinces of the Netherlands prospered 



Fig. 5. — Oval picture in silk embroidery : Fame scattering Flowers 
over Shakespeare's Tomb. English work of the i8th century. 

greatly, and able artists were found to meet the wishes of those 
munificent rulers. The local schools of painting, which flourished 
under their patronage, appear to have very considerably in- 
fluenced the embroiderers’ art. Great care and pains were given ^ 
to reproduce as accurately as possible the painted cartoon or | 
picture which served as the model. The heads are individualized, 
and the folds of the draperies are laboriously worked out in 
detail. The masonry of buildings, the veinings of marble, and 
the architectural enrichments are often represented with careful 
fidelity, and landscape backgrounds are shown in every detail. 
As in case of the tapestries of the Netherlands — the finest 
which the world has seen — ^there can be no doubt that patrons 
of art and donors, when requirit^ embroideries to be made, 
secured the services of eminent painters for the designs. There 
are many examides of such careful work. A set of vestments 
known^ the amemeni de la Toison d'Or, now m the Hof-museiOT 
at J^kmL is embroidered in the most minute manner with 
sac^mH^ts and figures of smnts and angels. The stiff disposd 
of mai^^ these figures, within flattened hexagons arranged in 
zones, is not pleasing, but the needlework is most remarkable 
for skill and carefulness. They are of i^th-^oentury work. A 
cope belonging to the second half of that century was given to 


the cathedrd of Toumay by Guillaume Fillatrc, abbot of St 
Bertin at St Omer, and bishop of Toumay (d. 1473). It is now 
in the museum there. Upon the orphreys and hood are repre- 
sented the seven Works of Mercy. The body of the cope, of 
plain red velvet, is powdered with stags’ heads and m^ets 
(the heraldic bearings of the bishop); between the antlers of the 
stags is worked in each case the initial letter of the bishop’s name, 
and the morse is embroidered with his arms. Some panels of 
embroidery, once decorating an altar in the abbey of Grimbergen, 
and now at Brussels, illustrate the best class of Flemish needle- 
work in the i6th century. The scenes are taken from the Gospel : 
the marriage at Cana, Christ in the house of the Pharisee, Oirist 
in the house of 21 acchaeus, the Last Supper, and the supper at 
Emmaus. In the museum at Bern there are some embroideries 
of great historic and artistic interest, found in the tent of Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy, after his defeat at Granson in 1476. 
They include some armorial panels and two tabards or heralds’ 
coats. A tabard of the following century, with the royal arms 
of Spain in applied work, and most probably of Flemish origin, 
is preserved in the archaeological museum at Ghent. 

The later art of Holland was largely influenced by the Dutch 
conquests in the East Indies at the end of the i6th century, 
and the subsequent founding of the Dutch East India Company. 
Embroideries were among the articles produced in the East 
under Dutch influence for exportation to Holland. 

Much embroidery for ecclesiastical purposes has been executed 
in Belgium of late years. It follows medieval models, but is 
lacking in the qualities which make those of so much importance 
in the history of the art. 

There is perhaps little worthy of special notice in Italy before 
the beginning of the 14th century, but the embroideries produced 
at that time show great skill and are very beautiful. The name.^ 
of two Florentine embroiderers of the 14th century — ^both men — 
have come down to us, inscribed upon their handiwork. A fine 
frontal for an altar, very delicately worked in gold and silver 
and silks of many colours, is preserved in the archaeological 
museum at Florence. The subject in the middle is the coronation 
of the Virgin ; on either side is an arcade with figures of apostles 
and saints. The embroiderer’s name is worked under the central 
subject: Jacobus Catnbi de Floretia me fecit MCCC X X XV IIL 
The other example is in the basilica at Manresa in Spain. It 
also is an altar-frontal, worked in silk and gold upon an em- 
broidered gold ground. There is a large central panel represent- 
ii^ the Crucifixion, with nine scenes from the Gospel on each 
side. The embroidered inscription is as follows : Geri Lapi 
rachamaiore me fecit in Florentia, It is of 14th-century work. 
An embroidered orphrey in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
l^longs to the early part of the same century. It represents the 
Annunciation, the coronation of the Virgin and figures of apostles 
and saints beneath arches. In the spandrels are the orders of 
angels with their names in Italian. In the best period of Italian 
art successful paintei*s did not disdain to design for embroidery. 
Francesco Squarcione (1394-1474), the founder of the Paduan 
school of painting, and master of Mantegna, is called in a 
document of the year 1423 a tailor and embroiderer {sartor et 
recamator). It is recorded that Antonio del Pollaiuolo painted 
cartoons which were carried out in embroidery,^ and Pierino del 
Vaga, according to Vasari, did likewise. In the i6th and 17th 
centuries large numbers of towels and linen covers were em- 
broidered in red, green or brown silk witli borders of floral 
patterns, sometimes (especially in the southern provinces) 
combined with figure subjects and bird and animal forms 
(Plate pr. fig. 15). Another type of embroidery popular at the 
same time, both in Italy and Spain, is known as appliau^ (or 
applied) work. The pattern is cut out and applied to a bright- 
coloured ground, frequently of velvet, as in the example ifius- 
trated (Plate III. fig. 14^ The later embroidery of Sicily 
follows that of the mainland. A remarkable coverlet, quilted 
and padded with wool so as to throw the design into relief, 
is shown to be of Sicilian origin by the inscriptions which it bears 

^ Some embroideries from vestments, designed by Pollaiuolo, are 
still preserved in the Museo dell* Opera del Duomo, Florence. 
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Fig. ii.*~SILK PANEL, EMBK 0 IDERB:I) WITH A 
H.^NGING LANTERN. 

('liinese work of tht? 17th or i8th century. Scale; Jth. 
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kig. n.— portion op a red-^iancint;, embroidered 
\\T fii flowering trees growing from mounds. 

PfnKlish work of thi; later part of the lytli century. Scale : i*jth. 



Fig. 12. — portion of a large hanging, em- 
broidered with figures within medallions, 
AND inscriptions. 

From a church in Iceland, probably 17th century. Scale : Jth. 


Fro. 14.— APPAREL FOR A DALMA'l 1C OF GREEN VELVET, 
EMBROIDERED WITH AN APPLIQUfi PATTERN. 
Italian work of the i6th century. Scale : ith. 




Plate IV. 
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Fig. i6. --LINEN border, EMBROIDERED wHH DEBASED FIGURES, BIRDS AND ANIMALS AMID FLOWERS 

Cretaa work, dated 1762. Scale: ^ths. 
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(Plate VI. fig. i8). It represents scenes from the story of 
Tristan^ ageing in the mmn part wit^ the tmeUa entitled La 
Tavpia Rotonda o Tistoria di Tristano.” The quilt dates from 
the end of the 14th century. Many pattern-books for em- 
broidery and lace were published in Italy In the i6th and 17th 
centuries.^ 

In the greater part of the Spanish peninsula art was for many 
centuries dominated by the Arabs, who overran the country in 
the 8th century, and were not finall^r subdued until t^ end of the 
15th. Hispano-Moorish embroideries of the nwdieval period 
usually have interlacing patterns combined with Arabic in- 
scriptions. In the 15th and i6th centuries Italian influence 
becomes evident. Later the effects of the Spanish conquests 
in Asia are seen. Eastern influence is, however, stronger in 
the case of the Portuguese, who seized Goa, on the west coast 
of the Indian peninsula, early in the i6th century, and during the 
whole of that century held the monopoly of the eastern trade. 
Many large embroideries were produced in the Indies, showing 
eastern floral patterns mingled with r^resentations of Euro- 
peans, ships and coats of arms. Embroideries done in Portugal 
in the i6th and 17th centuries strongly reflect the influence of 
oriental patterns. 

German embroidery of the 12th and 13th centuries adheres 
closely to the traditions of Byzantine art. A peculiarity of much 
medieval German work is a tendency to treat the draperies of 
the figures as flat surfaces to be covered with diaper patterns, 
showing no folds. A cope from Hildesheim cathedral, now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, is a typical illustration of such 
work, dating from the end of the 13th century. It is embroidered 
in silk upon linen with the martyrdom of apostles and saints. 
Other specimens of embroidery in this manner may be seen at 
Halberstadt. An altar-frontal from Rupertsbu^ (Bi^en), 
belonging to the earlier years of the 13th century, is now in the 
Brussels museum. It is of purple silk, embroidered with Christ 
in majesty and figures of saints. It was no doubt made in the 
time of Siegfried, archbishop of Mainz (1201-1230), who is 
represented upon it. A type of medieval German embroidery 
is done in white linen thr^ on a loose linen ground — a sort of 
daming-work (Plate II. fig. 10). Earlier specimens of this 
work aro often diversified by using a variety of stitches tending 
to form diaper patterns. The use of long scrolling bands with 
inscriptions explaining the subjects represented is more usual in 
German work than in that of any other country. In the 15th 
century much fine embroidery was produced in the neighbourhood 
of Cologne. Later German work shows a preference for bold 
floral patterns, sometimes mingled ^yith heraldry ; the larger 
examples are often worked in wool on a woollen cloth ground 

f Plate II. fig. 8). The embroidery of the northern nations 
Denmark, Scandinavia, Iceland) was later in development tlmn 
that of the southern peoples. Figure subjects evidently belonging 
to as late a period as the 17 th century are still disposed in formal 
rows of circles, and accompanied by primitive ornamental 
forms (Plate III. fig. 12). A remarkable early embroidered 
fabric covers the relics of St Knud (Canute^ king of Denmark, , 
1080-1086) in his shrine in the church dedicated to him at 
Odense. It . is apparently contemporary work. The pattern 
consists of displayed eagles within oval compartments, m blue 
on a red ground. 

In Greece and the islands of the eastern Mediterranean 
embroidery has been much employed for the decoration of 
costumes, porti^s and bed-curtains. Large numbers have 
been acquired in Crete (Plate 16), and patterns of a 

distinctive character are also found in Rhodes, Cos, Fatmos and 
other islands. Some examples show traces oi the influence of 
the Venetian trading settlements in the ardiipelago in the i6th 
and xyth centuries. Among the Tories a great development of 
the arts followed iqxm the omquest^.of Asia Minor and the 
Bytantme territory in Europe. Their embroideries show a 

> OthenL aometixMs with the same iUnstrations, appeared in 
France and Germany, and no doubt forwarded the general tendency 
towards Itafian models at the time. A lew pattern-books were also 
published in England. 
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preference for floral forms— chiefly roses, tulips, carnations and 
hyacinths— which are treated with great decorarive skill. 

The use of embroidery in Asia— especially in Irtdia, China, 
Turkestan and Persia— dates back to very early times. The 
conservatism of all these peoples renders the date of surviving 
examples often difficult to establish, but the greater number 
of such embroideries now to be seen in Europe are certainly of 
no great age. 

India h^ produced vast quantities of embroideries of varying 
excellence. The fine woollen shawls of Kashmir are widely 
famed ; their first production is supposed to date back to a 
remote period. The soniewhat gaudy effect of many Indian 
embroideries is at times intensified by the addition of beetles' 
wings, tinsel or fragments of looking-glass. China is the original 
home of the silkworm, and the textile arts there reached an 
advanced stage at a date long before that of any equally skilful 
work in Europe. Embroideries worked there are generally 
in silk threads on a ground of the same material. Such work 
is largely used for various articles of costume, and for coverlets, 
screens, banners, chair-covers and table-hangings. The orna- 
ments upon the robes especially are prescribed according to the 
ra.nk of the wearer. The designs include elaborate landscapes 
with buildings and figures, dragons, birds, animals, symbolic 
devices, and especially flowers (Plate III. fig. ii). Dr Bushell 
states that the stuff to be embroidered is first stretched upon a 
frame, on pivots, and that pattern-books with woodcuts have 
been published for the workers* guidance. A kind of embroidery 
exported in large quantities from Canton to Europe rivals 
pamting in the variety and gradation of its colours, and in the 
smoothness and regularity of its surface. 

Embroidery in Japan resembles in many ways that of China, 
the country which probably supplied its first models. As a 
general rule, Japanese work is more pictorial and fanciful than 
that of China, and the stitching is looser. It frequently happens 
that the brush has been used to add to the variety of the 
embroidered work, and in other cases the needle has been an 
accessory upon a fabric already ornamented with printing or 
painting. Japanese work is characterized generally by bold 
and broad treatment, and especial skill is shown in the repre- 
sentation of landscapes — figures, rocks, waterfalls, animals, 
birds, trees, flowers and clouds being each rendered by a few 
lines. More elaborate are the large temple hangings, the 
pattern being frequently thrown into relief, and completely 
covering the ground material. 

Embroidery in Persia has been used to a great extent for 
the decoration of carpets, for prayer or for use at the bath 
(Plate V. fig, 17). Robes, hangings, curtains, tablecovers and 
portieres are also embroidered. A preference is shown for 
floral patterns, but the Mahommedans of Persia had no scruples 
about introducing the forms of men and animals — the former 
engaged in hawking or hunting, or feasting in gardens. Panels 
embroidered with close diagonal bands of flowers were made 
into loose trousers for women, now obsolete. The embroidered 
shawls of Kerman are widely celebrated. Hangings and covers 
of cloth patchwork have been embroidered in many parts of 
Persia, more particularly at Resht and Ispahan. 

In Turke.stan, and especially at Bokhara, excellent embroideries 
have been, and are, produced, some patterns being of a btjid 
floral type, and others <;onventionalized into hooked and serrated 
outlines. The work is most usually in bright-coloured silks, 
red predominating, on a linen matcnaL 
In North Africa the embroidery of Morocco and Algeria 
deserves notice ; the former inclines more to geometrical forms 
and the latter to patterns of a floral character. 

Bibuccxaphy. — L ady Alford, Needlework as Art (London, 1886) ; 
Mrs M. Barber, Some Drawings of Ancient Embroidery {ib.^ 1880) ; 

, P. BUmchet, Tissue asUigues et du haul moyen~dge (Paria 1897); 

Die Kleinodien des Heilieen Rdmischen Reiches Deutscher 
Nation (Vienna, 1864) : M. Charles, Les Broderies el les dentelles 
(Paris, IQOJ) ; Mrs Christie, Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving 
(London, 1906) ; A* S. Cole, C.B,, “ Some Aspects of Ancient and 
Modem Embfoidery *V(Sw:. of Arts Jou^, Uii., 1905, PP- 95 ^ 973 ) : 
R. Cox, VArt de dicorer les tissue (Paris, I^yons, 1900) ; L. F. Day, 
Aft in Needlework (London, 1900) ; A. Dolby, Chmch Embroidery 
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(»6., 1867), and Church Vcshumts {ib., 1868) ; M. Dreger^ KUnsi- 
ierische Eniwichlung 4 $r W^bersi und Stichsrei (Vienn^ 1904) ; 
Madame I. Erren^ CaUscHon de broderies anciennes (Brussels^ 1905) ; 
L. de Farcy, La Sroderia (Paris. 1^0) ; R. Forrer, Die Grdber und 
Textilfunde von Achmim^Panopolis (Strassburg, 1891) ; F. R. Powke, 
The Bayeux Teipestry (London, 1898) ; Rev. C. H. Hartshome, On 
English Mediaval Embroidery (t6., 1848) ; M. B. Huish, Samplers and 
'Tapestry Embroideries (t6., 1900) ; A. F. Kendrick, Enpish Em- 
broidery (ib,, 1905) ; English Embroidery executed prior to the Middle 
of the i 6 th Century (Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition, 1905, 
introduction by A. F. Kenarick) ; E. Lefebure, Embroideries and 
Lacey translated by A. S. Cole, C.B. (London, 1888) ; F. Marshall, 
Old English Embroidery (ib,, 1894) ; E. M. Rogge, Modems Kunst- 
N adelarbeiten (Amsterdam, 190^) ; South Kensington Museum, 
Catalogue of Special Loan Exhibition of Decorative Art Needlework 
(1874) ; W. G. P. Townshend, Embroidery (London, 1899). For 
further examples of ecclesiastical embroidery see the articles 
Chasuble, Cope, Dalmatic and Mitre. (A. F. K. ; A. S. C.) 

EMBRUN, a town in the department of the Hautes Alpes in 
S.E. France. It is built at a height of 2854 ft. on a plateau 
that rises above the right bank of the Durance. It is 27} m. 
by rail from Briangon and 24 m. from Gap. Its ramparts were 
demolished in 1884. In 1906 the communal pop. (including 
the garrison) was 3752. Besides the Tour Brune (iith century) 
and the old archiepiscopal palace^ now occupied by government 
offices^ barracks, &c., the chief object of interest in Embrun is its 
splendid cathedral church, which dates from the second half 
of the 1 2th century. Above its side door, called the RM, there 
existed till 1585 (when it was destroyed by the Huguenots) a 
fresco, probably painted in the 13th century, representing the 
Madonna ; this was the object of a celebrated pilgrimage for 
many centuries. Louis XL habitually wore on his Imt a leaden 
image of this Madonna, for which he had a very great veneration, 
since between 1440 and 1461, during the lifetime of his father, 
he had been the dauphin, and as such ruler of this province. 

Embrun was the Eburodunum or Ehredunum of the Romans, 
and the chief town of the province of the Maritime Alps. The 
episcopal see was founded in the 4th century, and became an 
archbishopric about 800. In 1147 the archbishops obtained 
from the emperor Conrad III. very extensive temporal rights, 
and the rank of princes of the Holy Roman Empire. In 1232 the 
county of the Embrunais passed by marriage to the daupluns of 
Viennois. In 1791 the archiepiscopal see was suppressed, the 
region being then transferred to the diocese of Gap, so that the 
once metropolitan cathedral church is now simply a parish church. 
The town was sacked in 1585 by the Huguenots and in 1692 by 
the duke of Savoy. Henri Amaud (1641-1721), the Waldensian 
pastor and general, was born at Embrun. 

Sec A. Albert, Histoire du diocise d'Embrun (2 vols., Embrun, 
1 783) ; M. Fomier, Histoire ghihale des A Ipes Maritimes ou Cottiennes 
et pariiculidre de leur mitr^olitaine Embrun (written 1626-1643), 
puDliBhed by the Abb6 Paul Guillaume (3 vols., Paris and Gap, 
1890-1891) ; A. Fabre, Recherches historiques sur le pilerinage des 
rois de France d N. D. d’ Embrun (Grenoble, 1859) ; A. Sauret, 
Essai historique sur la ville df Embrun (Gap, i860). (W. A. B. C.) 

EMBRYOLOGY. The word embryo is derived from the Gr. 
ifxppvov, which signified the fruit of the womb before birth. 
In its strict sense, therefore, embryology is the study of the 
intrauterine young or embryo, and can only be pursued in those 
animals in which the offspring are retained in the uterus of the 
mother until they have acquired, or nearly acquired, the form 
of the parent. As a matter of fact, however, the word has a 
much wider application than would be gathered from its deriva- 
tion. All animals above the Protozoa undergo at the beginning 
of their existence rapid growtif and considerable changes of 
form md structure. During these changes, which constitute 
the develoDpent of the animal, the young organism may be 
incapable of fading a free life and obtaining its own food. In 
such cases it is either contained in the body of the parent or it 
is protruded and lies quiescent within the egg memtmnes; 
or It may capable of leading an independent life, possessing 
in a functional condition all the organs necessary for the main- 
tenance of its existence. In the former case the young organism 
f is called an embryo} in the latter a larva. It might thus be 

> In the mammalia the word foetus is often employed in ^ 
same signification as embryo ; it is especially aj^lied to the embiyo 
in the later stages of uterine development. 


concluded that embryology would exclude the study of larvae, 
in which whole or the greater part of the development takes 
place outside the parent and outside the egg. But this is not 
the case; embryology includes not only a study of embryos 
as just defined, but ^so a study of lan^ae. In this way the 
scope of the subject is still further widened. As long as em- 
bryology confines its attention to embryos, it is easy to fix its 
limits, at any rate in the higher animals. The domam of em- 
bryology ceases in the case of viviparous animals at birth, in 
the case of oviparous animals at hatching ; it ceases as soon as 
the young form acquires the power of existing when separated 
from the parent, or when removed from the protection of the egg 
membranes. But as soon as post-embryonic developmental 
changes are ^mitted within the scope of the subject, it becomes 
on close consideration difficult to limit its range. It must include 
all the developmental processes which take place as a result of 
sexual reproduction. A man at birth, when he ceases to be an 
embryo, has still many changes besides those of simple growth 
to pass through. The same remark applies to a young frog 
at the metamorphosis. A chick even, which can run about 
and feed almost immediately after hatching, possesses a plumage 
very different from that of the full-grown bird ; a staurfish at 
the metamorphosis is in many of its features quite different 
from the form with which we are familiar. It might be attempted 
to meet this difficulty by limiting embryology to a study of all 
those changes which occur in the organism before the attainment 
of the adult state. But this merely shifts the difficulty to 
another quarter, and makes it necessary to define what is meant 
by the adult state. At first sight this may seem easy, and no 
doubt it is not difficult when man and the higher animals alone 
are in question, for in these the adult state may be defined 
comparatively sharply as the stage of sexual maturity. After 
that period, though changes in the organism still continue, they 
are retrogressive changes, and as such might fairly be excluded 
from any account of development, which clearly implies progres- 
sion, not retrogression. But, as so often happens in the study 
of organisms, formulae which apply quite satisfactorily to one 
group require modifications when others are considered. Does 
sexual maturity always mark the attainment of the adult state ? 
Is the Axolotl adult when it acquires its reproductive organs ? 
C^n a larval Ctenophore, which acquires functional reproductive 
glands and still possesses the power of passing into the form 
ordinarily described as adult in that group, be considered to have 
reached the end of its development ? ()r — to take the case of 
those animals, such as Amphioxus, Balanoglossus, and many 
segmented worms in which important developmental processes 
occur, e,g, formation of new gill slits, of gonadial sacs, or even of 
whole segments of the body, long after the power of reproduction 
has been acquired — ^how is the attainment of the adult state 
to be defined, for it is clear that in them the attainment of sexual 
maturity does not correspond with the end of growth and 
development ? If, then, embryology is to be regarded as includ- 
ing not only the study of embryos, but also that of larvae, i,e, 
if it includes the study of the whole developmental history of 
the mdividual — and it is impossible to treat the subject rationally 
unless it is so regarded — ^it becomes exceeding difficult to fix 
any definite limit to the period of life with whidi embryology 
concerns itself. The beginning of this period can be fixed, but 
not the end, unless it the end of life itself, t,e, death. The 
science of embryology, then, is the science of individual develop- 
ment, and includes within its purview all those changes of form 
and structure, whether embryonic, larval or post-la^al, whidi 
characterize the life of the individual. The beginning of ^ 
period is precise and definite — it is the completion of the fertiliza- 
tion of the ovum, in which the life of the individual hiM its start 
The end, on the other hand, is vagiie and cannot be mcisely 
defined, unless it be death, in whi<^ case the period of life with 
which embryology concerns itsdf is coincident with the life of 
the individual. To use the words of Huxley (“ Cell Theory,” 
Collected Works, yol. i. p, 267.) : “ Development, therefore, and 
life are, strictly speaking one thin^, thou^ m are accustomed 
to limit the former to the progressive half of life merely, and to 
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Fig. i8.~I»ART OF A SICILIAN COVERLET, OF THE END OF THE 11th CENTURY. 

It is of white linen, (juilted and padded in wool so as to throw the desiu^n into relief. Tlie scenes represented, taken from the 
Storv' of Tristan, with inscriptions in the Sicilian dialect, are as follows; — fi) Comu •. Lo Amoroldu Fa Bandiki : Lr Osri; In 
•CoRNUUAi.GiA (How the Morold made the host to po to Cornwall) ; { 2 ) Comu: Lu Rre : Languis : Cumanda: Chi I aia: I.o Osti ; 
CoKNUAGLiA (How Kinj^ Languis ordered that the host should po to Cornwall; (3) Comu •• Lu Rre: Languis: Manda: IT:r Lu 
Tkahi’TU in Cornuai.ia (How King Languis .sent to Cornwall for the tribute); (4) Comu: (li m) Issagieri: so Uinnti : Al Rre: 
Maruu : I*er Lu 1 'kiiu’tu Di Secti ,\nni (How the amb€a.s.sad()rs arc come to King Mark for the tribute of .seven years) ; (5) 
('oMU : Lu Amoroeuu I'AI : in CoRNUUAi.iiiA (How the Morold comes to Cornwall) ; (6 ) Comu : Lu Amoroldu ; Fa Suld.xri : 
La (lENTi (How the Morold made the people pay) ; (7) Comu : T(ristainu) : Dai : Lu Guantu Ai.i.u Amoroi.du Dei. a 

Bauta(;lia (How Tristan gives the glove of battle to the Morold); (8) Comu: Lu Amoroldu: E L inutu : in Cornuuai.c.ia : 
CTtm XXXX Gai.ei: (How the Morold is come to Cornwall with forty galleys) ; (0) Comu Tristainu Bucta : I-a Uarca : Arretu : 
Intu : Allu Maru (How Tristan struck his boat behind him into the sea); (10) Comu: Tristainu: Aspecta: Ll’ Amoroldi’ : 
Alla Isola Di Lu Maru: Sansa Uintura (How Tristan awaits the Morold on the isle Sanza Ventura in the sea); (ii) Comu : 
Tristainu Feriu Lu Amorolldu in Testa (How Tristan wounded the Morold in the hcjad) ; (12) Comu: Inna (?) Delu 

Amoroldu : Aspecttaua Lu T'atrunu (How the Morold’s page (?) awaited his master) ; (13) Comu Lu Amorodi’ Feriu : Tristainu 
A Tradimantu (How the Morold wounded Tristan by treachery); {14) . . . Sita : In .\irlandia ( ... in Ireland). 
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spe^ of retrogressive half as decay, considering an imaginaxy 
resting*point between the two as the ^ult or perfect state.” 

There are two kinds of reproduction, the sexuid and the 
asexuaL The sexual method has for its results an increase of 
R0pr0due- of kinds of individual or organism, whereas 

tUML Asexual affords an increase in the number of 

individuals of the same kind. If the asexual method 
of reproduction alone existed, there would, so far as our know- 
ledge at present extends, be no increase in the number of 
kinds of organism : no new individuality could arise. The first 
establishment of a new kind of individud by the sexual process 
is effected in a very similar manner in all Metazoa. The parent 
produces by a process of unequal fission, which takes place at a 
part of the body called the reproductive gland, a small living 
organism called the reproductive cell. There are always two 
kinds of reproductive cells, and these are generally produced by 
different animals called the male and female respectively (when 
they are produced by the same animal it is said to be herma- 
phrodite). The reproductive cell produced by the male is called 
the spermatozoon, and that produced by the female, the ovum. 
These two organisms agree in being small uninucleated masses 
of protoplasm, but differ considerably in form. They are without 
the organs of nutrition, &c., which characterize their parents, 
but the ovum neariy always possesses, stored up within its 
protoplasm, a greater or less quantity of vitelline matter or 
food-yolk, while the spermatozoon possesses in almost all cases 
the power of locomotion. The object with which these two 
minute and simple organisms are produced is to fuse wiA one 
another and give rise to one resultant uninucleated (for the 
nuclei fuse) organism or cell, which is called the zygoip. This 
process of fusion between the two kinds of reproductive cells, 
which are termed gametes, is called conjugation : it is the process 
which is sometimes spoken of as the fertilization of the ovum, 
and its result is the establishment of a new individual. This 
new individual at first is simply a uninucleated mass of living 
matter, which always contains a certain amount of food-yolk, 
and is generally bounded by a delicate cuticular membrane 
called the vitelline membrane. In form the newly established 
zygote resembles the female gamete or ovum — so much so, 
indeed, that it is frequently called the ovum ; but it must be 
clearly understood that although the bulk of its matter has been 
derived from the ovum, it consists of ovum and spermatozoon, 
and, as shown by its subsequent behaviour, the spermatozoon 
has quite as much to do with determining its vital properties 
as the ovum. 

To the unaided eye the main difference between the newly formed 
zygotes of difierent species of animals is that of bulk, and this is 
due to the amount of ibod-yolk held in suspension in the proto- 
plasm. The ovum of the fowl is 30 mm. in diameter, that of the 
frog 175 mm., while the ova of the rabbit and Amj^iioxus have 
a diameter of *i mm. The food-yolk is deposited in tne ovum as a 
result of the vital activity of its protoplasm, while the ovum is 
still a part of the ovary of the parent. It is an inert substance 
which IS used as food later on by the developing embryo, and it 
acts as a dilutant of the living matter of the ovum. It has a 
profound influence on the subsequent developmental process. The 
newly formed zygotes of diflerent species of animals have un- 
doubtedly, as stated above, a certain family resemblance to one 
another ; but however great this superficial resemblance may be, 
the diflerences must be most profound, and tliis fact becomes at 
once obvious when the propeities of these remarkable masses of 
matter are closely investigated. 

As in the caie of so many other forms of matter, the more 
important properties of zygote do not become apparent 
until it is submitted to the action of external forces. 
Thc8® forces constitute the external conditions of 
existence, and the properties which arc called forth 
by their action are called the acquired characters of 
the organism. The investigation of these properties, particularly 
of those which are called forth in the early Biases of the process, 
conslatutes the science of Embryology. With regard to the 
manifestation of these properties, certam points must be clearly 
understood at the outset :-^i) If the zygote is withheld from the 
appropriate external influences, e.g. if a plant-seed be kept in 
a box free from moisture or at a low temperature, no properties 
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are evolved, and the zygote remains apparently unchanged ; 
(2) the acquisition of the properties which constitutes the growth 
and development of the organism proceeds in a perfectly definite 
sequence, which, so far as is known, cannot be ^tered ; (3) just 
as the features of the growing organism change under the con- 
tinued action of the external conditions, so the external conditions 
themselves must change as the organism is progressively evolved. 
With regard to this last change, it may be said generally that it is 
usually, if not always, effected by the organism itself, making 
use of Ihe properties which it has acquired at earlier stages of its 
growth, and acting in response to the external conditions. There 
IS, to use a phrase of Mr Herbert Spencer, a continuous adjust- 
ment between the external and internal relations. For every 
organism a certain succession of conditions is necessary if the 
complete and normal evolution of properties is to take place. 
Within certain limits, these conditions may vary without inter- 
fering with the normal evolution of tlie properties, though such 
variations are generally responded to by slight but unimportant 
variation of the properties (variation of acquired characters). 
But if the variation of the conditions is too great, the evolved 
properties become abnormal, and are of such a nature as to 
predude the normal evolution of the organism ; in other words, 
the action of the conditions upon the organism is injurious, 
causing abortions and, ultimately, death. For many organisias 
the conditions of existence are well known for all stages of life, 
and can be easily imitated, so that they can be reared artificially 
and kept alive and made to breed in confinement — c.g. the 
common fowl. But in a large number of cases it is not possible, 
through ignorance of the proper conditions, or on account of 
the difficulty of imitating them, to make the organism evolve 
all its properties. For instance, there are many marine larvae 
which have never been reared beyond a certain point, and there 
are some organisms which, even when nearly full-grown — a 
stage of life at which it is generally most easy to ascertain and 
imitate the natural conditions — ^will not live, or at any rate 
will not breed, in captivity. Of late years some naturalists 
have largely occupied themselves with experimental observation 
of the effects on certain organisms of marked and definite changes 
of the conditions, and the name of Developmental Mechanics 
(or Physiology of Development) has been applied to this branch 
of study (see below). 

In normal fertilization, a» a rule, only one spermatozoon fuses with 
the ovum. It has been observed in some effgs tliat a membrane, 
formed round the ovum immediately after the entrance nmmmto- 
of the roermatozoon, prevents the entrance of others. ^ If 
more than one spermatozoon enters, a corre.sponding 
number of male pronuclei are formed, and the subssjquent develop- 
ment, if it takes place at all, is abnormal and soon ceases. An 
egg by ill-treatment (influence of chloroform, carbonic acid, &c.) 
can be made to take more than one spermatozoon. In some animals 
it appears that several spermatozoa may normally enter the ovum 
(some Arthropoda, Selochiann, Amphibians and Mammals), but 
of these only one forms a male pronuclcus (see below), the rest 
being absorbed. Gametogeny is the name applied to the formation 
! of the gametoB, i.e, of the ova and spermatozoa. The cells of the 
reproductive glands are the germ cells {odgonia, spermatogonia). 
They undergo division and give rise to the progametea, which in the 
case of the female are sometimes called oocytes, in the case of tlw? 
male epermatocytes. The odeytes arc more familiarly called tlic 
ovarian ova. The nucleus of the odeyte is called the germinal 
vesicle. The odeyte (progamete) gives rise by division to the ovum 
or true gamete, the nucleus of which is called the female prouucleus. 
As a general rule the odeyte divides unequally twice, giving rise to 
two small cells called polar bodies, and to the ovum. The first 
formed polar body frequently divides when the odeyte undergoe.s 
its second and final division, so that there are three polar bodies 
as well as the ovum xesuiting from the division of the odeyte or 
progamete. Sometimes the ovum arises from the odeyte by one 
division only, and there is only one polar body {e.g. mouse, Sobotta, 
Arch, /. mihr. Anat., 1895, P- The polar bodies are oval, but 

as a rule they are so small as to be incapable of fertilization. They 
may therefore be regarded as abortive ova. In one case, however 
(see Francotte, Bull Acad. Belg. (3), xxxiii., 1897, p. 278), the 
first formed polar body is nearly as large as the ovum, and is some- 
times fertilized and develops. The spermatogonia are the cells of 
the testis; these produce by division the spermatocytes (pro- 
gametes), which divide and grve rise to the spermatids. In most 
cases which have been investigated the diviijons by which the 
epermaticU ante fzoxn the qiermatocytes are two in number, so 
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that each spermatocyte gives origin to four epermatids. Each 

? >ermatid becomes a functional spermatozoon or male gamete. 

he gametogeny of the male therefore closely resembles that of the 
female, differing from it only in the fact that all the four products 
of the progamete become functional gametes, whereas in the female 
only one, the ovum, becomes functional, the other three {polar bodies) 
being abortive. In the spermatogenesis of the bee, however, the 
spermatocyte only divides once, giving rise to a small polar-body-Uke 
structure and one spermatid (Meves, vliw/. Anxeiger^ 24, 1904, pp, 
29-32). The nucleus of the male gamete is not called the male pro- 
nucleus, as would be expected, that term being reserved for the 
second nucleus which appears in the ovum after fertilization. As 
this is in all probability derived entirely from the nucleus of the 
.spermatozoon, wc should be almost jusdffed in calling the nucleus 
of the spermatozoon the male pronncleus. In most forms in which 
the formation of the gametes from the progamete has been accurately 
followed, and in which the progamete of both sexes divides twice in 
forming the gametes, the ^vision of the nucleus presents certain 
peculiarities. In the first place, between the first division and the 
second it does not enter into the resting state, but immediately 
j>roceeds to the second division. In the second place, the number of 
chromosomes which appear in the final divisions of the progametes 
and assist in constituting the nuclei of the gametes is half the number 
which go to constitute the new nuclei in the ordinary nuclear divisions 
of the animal. The number of chromosomes of the nucleus of the 
gamete is therefore reduced, and the divisions by which the gametes 
arise from the progametos are called reducing (maioiic) divisions. 
It is not certain, however, that this phenomenon is of universal 
occurrence, or has the significance which is ordinarily attributed to it. 
In the parthenogenetic ova of certain insects, e,g. Rhodites rosae 
(Honking), Nematus lacieus (Doncaster, Quart, Journal Mic. Science^ 
49, 1906, pp. 561-589), reduction does not occur, though two polar 
bodies are formed. 

As soon as the spermatozoon has conjugated with the ovum, a 
second nucleus appears in the ovum. Tliis is undoubtedly derived 
from the spermatozoon, possibly from its nucleus only, 
FxrtiiiMa^ jg called the male pronucleus. It possesses in the 
tion, adjacent protoplasm a well-marked centrosome. The 
general rule appears to be that tlie female pronucleus is without 
a centrosome, and that no centrosome appears in the female in 
tile divisions by which the gamete ari.ses from the progametc. 
If this is true, the centrosome of the zygote nucleus must be entirely 
derived from that of the male pronucleus. This accounts for the 
fact, which has been often observed, that the female pronucleus is 
not surrounded by protoplasmic radiations, whereas such radiations 
arc present round the male pronuclcus in its approach to the female. 
In the mouse the subsequent events are as follow ; — Both pronuclei 
assume the resting form, the chromatin being distributed over the 
nuclear network, and the nuclei come to lie side by side in the centre 
of the egg. A long loop of chromatin then appears in each nucleus 
and divides up into twelve pieces, the chromosomes. The centrosome 
now divides, the membranes of both nuclei disappear, and a spindle 
is formed. The twenty-four chromosomes arrange themselves at the 
centre of this spindle and split longitudinally, so that forty-eight 
chromosomes are formed. Twenty- four of these, twelve male and 
twelve female, as it is supposed, travel to each pole of the spindle 
and assist in giving rise to the two nuclei. At the next nuclear 
division twenty-four chromosomes appear in each nucleus, each of 
which divides longitudinally ; and so in all subsequent divisions. 
The fusion of the two pronuclei is sometimes effected in a manner 
shghtly different from that described for the mouse. In Echinus^ for 
instance, the two pronuclei fuse, and the spindle and chromosomes 
are formed from the zygote nucleus, whereas in the mouse the two 
pronuclei retain their distinctness during the formation of the 
chromosomes. There appears, however, to be some variation in this 
respect : cases have been observed in the mouse in which fusion 
of the prottuclei occurs before the separation of the chromosomes. 

Parthenogenesis, or development of the female gamete without 
fertilization, is known to occur in many groups of the animal king- 
dom. Attempts have been made to connect this pheno- 
menon with peculiarities in the gametogeny. For 
gxmxta, instance, it has been said that parthenogenetic ova 
form only one polar body. But, as wo have seen, this is sometimes 
the case in eggs which are fertilized, and parthenogenetic ova are 
known which form two polar bodies, e.g. ova of the honey-bee 
which produce drones (Morph, Jahrb, xv., 1889, p. 85), ova of 
Rotifeva which produce males (Zool, Anxeiger^ xx., 1897, p. 455), ova 
of some saw-flies and gall flies which produce females (L. Doncaster, 
Quart. Joum. Mic. 5t*., 49, 1906, pp. 561-589). Again it has been 
as.serted that in parthenogenetic eggs the polar bodies are not ex- 
truded from the ovum; in such cases, though the nucleus divides, 
those of its products which would in other cases be extruded in polar 
^8 jsmain in the protoplasm of the ovum. But this is not a 
"Iprr^i rule, for in some cases of parthenogenesis polar bodies are 
Kdcd in the usual way (Aphis^ some Lepidoptera), and in some 
lllized eggs the polar bodWare retained in the ovum. 

It is quite probable that .parthenogenesis is more common than 
has l>een supposed, anditalf i^)|^ars that there is some evidence 
to show that ova, which in normal conditions are incapable of 
developing without fertilization, may yet develop if subjc?cted to 


an altered environment. For instance, it has been asserted t^t 
the addition of a certain quantity of chloxide of magnesium and 
other substances to sea-water will cause the unfertilized ova of 
certain marine animals {Arbacia, ChaetopUrus) to develop (J. 
Loeb, American Journal of Physiology, ix., 1901, p. 423) ; and 
according to M. Y. Delage (Comptes rsndus, X35, 1902. Nos. 15 and 
x6) such development may occur after the formation of polar bodies, 
the chromosomes underping reduction and the full number being 
regained in the segmenting stage. These experiments, if authenti- 
cated, suggest that ova have the power of development, but are not 
able to exercise it in their normal surroundings. There is reason to 
believe that the same assertion may made of spermatozoa. 
Phenomena of the nature of parthenogenesis have never been ob- 
served in the male gamete, but it has been suggested by A. Giard 
(Cinquantenaire de la Soc. de Biol., 1900) that the phenomenon 
of the so-called fertilization of an enucleated ovum which has been 
described by T. Boveri and Delage in various eggs, and which results 
in development up to the larval form (merogony), is in reality a case 
in which the male gamete, unable to undergo development in 
ordinary circumstances on account of its small size and specialization 
of structure, has obtained a nutritive environment which enables 
it to display its latent power of development. Moreover, A. M. Giard 
suggests that in some cases of apparently normal fertilization one 
of the pronuclei may degenerate, the resultant embryo being the 
product of one pronucleus only. In this way he explains certain 
cases of hybridization in which the paternal (rarely the maternal) 
type is exclusively reproduced. For instance, in the batrachiate 
Amphibia, H6ron Royer succeeded in 1883 in rearing, out of a vast 
number of attempts, a few hybrids between a female Pelobates 
fuscus and a male Rana fusca ; the product was a Rana fusca. 
He also crossed a female Bufo vulgaris with a male Bufo calamita ; 
in the few cases wliich reached maturity the product was obviously 
a Bufo calamita. Finally, H. E. Ziegler (Arch. /. Ent.-Mech., 1898, 
p. 249) divided the just-fertilized ovum of a sea-urchin in such a way 
that each half had one pronucleus ; the half with the male pro- 
nucleus segmented and formed a blastula, the other degenerated. 
It is said that in a few .species of animals males do not occur, and 
that parthenogenesis is the sole means of reproduction (a species of 
Ostracoda among Crustacea ; species of Tcnthredinidae, Cyi^idae 
and Coccidac among Insecta) ; this is the thclytoky of K. T. E. von 
Siebold. The number of species in which males are unknown is 
constantly decreasing, and it is quite possible that the phenomenon 
does not exist. Parthenogenesis, however, is undoubtedly of 
frequent occurrence, and is of four kinds, namely, (1) that in which 
males alone are produced, e.g. honey-bees (arrhenotoky) ; (2) that 
in which females only arc produced (thelytoky), as in some saw-flies ; 
(3) that in which both sexes arc produced (deuterotoky), as in some 
saw-flies ; (4) that in which there is an alternation of sexual and 
parthenogenetic generations, as in Aphidae, many Cynipidae, &c. 
It would appear that “parthenogenesis does not favour the pro- 
duction of one sex more than another, but it is clear that it decidedly 
favours the production of a brood that is entirely of one sex, but 
which sex that is differs according to circumstances “ (D. Sharj\ 
Cambridge Natured History, “ Insects,” pt. i. p. 498). In some 
Insecta and Crustacea exceptional parthenogenesis occurs ; a certain 
proportion of the eggs laid are capable of undergoing either the whole 
or a part of development parthenogenetically, e.g. Bombyx mori, tVc. 
(A. Brauer, Arch. f. mikr. Anat., 1893 ; consult also E. Maupas on 
parthenogenesis of Rotifera, Comp, rend., 1889- 1891, and R. liutcr- 
Dorn, Biol. Centralblatt, xviii., 1898, p. 173). 

The question of the determination of sex may be alluded to 
here. Is sex determined at the act of conjugation of the two 
gametes ? Is it, in other words, an unalterable property ^ 
of the zygote, a genetic character ? Or does it depend 
upon the conditions to which the zygote is subjected in 
its development ? In other words, is it an acquired ®'^**^* 
character ? It is impossible in the present state of knowledge to 
answer these questions satisfactorily, but the balance of evidence 
appears to favour the view that sex is an unalterable, inborn character. 
Tnus those twins which are believed to come from a split zygote 
are always of the same .sex, members of the same litter which have 
been submitted to exactly .similar conditions arc of different sexes, 
and all attempts to determine the sex of offspring in the higher 
animals by treatment have failed. On the other hand, the male 
bee is a portion of a female zygote— the queen-bee. The same 
remark applies to the male Rotifer, in which the zygote always 
gives rise to a female, from which the male arises pauihenogenetically, 
but in these cases it does not appear that the production of males 
is in any way affected by external conditions (see R. C. Punnett, 
Proc. Royal Soc., 78 B, 1906. p. 223). It is said that in human 
societies the number of males Dom increases after wars and famines, 
but this, if true, is probably due to an affection of the gametes 
and not of the young ^gote. For a review of the whole subject 
see L. Cu4not, auU, sci. France et Belgique, xxxii., 1899, pp. 462- 
535 * , ... 

The first change the zygote undergoes in all animals is what is 
generally called the segmentation or cleavage of the ovum. 
This consists essentially of the division of the nucleus into a 
number of nuclei, around which the protoplasm sooner or later 
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becomes airanged m the manner ordinarily spoken of as cellular. 
This division of the nucleus is effected by the process called 
cit«v4KM fission ; that is to say ^ it first divides into 

two, then each of these divides simultaneously again 
into two, giving four nuclei ; each of these after a pause again 
simultaneously divides into two. So the process continues for 
some time until the ovum becomes possessed of a large number 
of nuclei, all of which have proceeded from the origi^ nucleus 
by a series of binary fissions. This division of the nucleus, which 
constitutes tlie essential part of the cleavage of the ovum, con- 
tinues through the whole of life, but it is only in the earliest 
period that it is distinguished by a distinct name and used to 
characterize a stage of development The nuclear division of 
cleavage is usually at first a rhythmical process ; all the nuclei 
divide simultaneously, and periods of nuclear activity alternate 
with periods of rest Nuclear divisions may be said to be of three 
kinds, according to the accompan3nng dianges in the surrounding 
protoplasm: (i) accompanied by no visible change, e.g, the 
multinucleated Protozoon Actinosphaerium ; (2) accompanied 
by a rearrangement of the protoplasm around each nucleus, 
but not by its division into two separate masses, e.g. the division 
which results in the formation of a colony of Protozoa ; (3) 
accompanied by the division of the protoplasm into two parts, 
so that two distinct cells result, e.g. the divisions by which the 
free wandering leucocytes are produced, the reproduction of 
uninuclear Protozoa, &c. In the cleavage of the ovum the first 
two of these methods of division are found, but probably not 
the third. At one time it was thought that the nuclear divisions 
of cleavage were always of the third kind, and the result of 
cleavage was supposed to l^e a mass of isolated cells, which 
became reunited in the subsequent development to give rise to 
the later connexions between the tissues which were known to 
exist. But in 1885 it was noticed that in the ovum of Peripatus 
capensis (A. Sedgwick, Qwar/. Journ. Mic. Science , xxv., 1885, 
p. 449) the extranuclear protoplasm did not divide in the cleavage 
of the ovum, but merely became rearranged round the increasing 
nuclei ; the continuity of the protoplasm was not broken, but 
persisted into the later stages of growth, and gave rise to the 
tissue-connexions which undoubtedly exist in the adult. This 
discovery was of some importance, because it rendered intelligible 
the unity of the embryo so far as its developmental processes are 
concerned, the maintenance of this unity being somewhat 
surprising on the previous view. On further inquiry and 
examination it was found that the ova of many other animals . 
presented a cleavage essentially similar to that of Peripaii^s. 
Indeed, it was found that the nuclear division^rp^ 
of the first two kinds just described. In some eggs, the ■ 
Alcyonaria, the first nuclear divisions are effected on the first 
plan, i.e. they take place without at first producing any visible 
effect upon the protoplasm of the egg. But in the later stages 
of cleavage the protoplasm becomes arranged around each 
nucleus and related to it as to a centre. In the majority of eggs, 
however, the protoplasm, though not untlergoing complete 
cleavage, becomes rearranged round each nucleus as these arc 
formed. The best and clearest instance of this is afforded by 
many Arthropqdan eggs, in which the nucleus of the just-formed | 
zygote takes up a central position, where it undergoes its first 
division, subsequertt divisions taking place entirely within the egg 
aild not in any way affecting its extenor. The result is to give rise 
to a nucleated network or foam- work of protop^m, ramifying 
through the yoikrpartides and containing these in its meshes. 

In other Arthropddan eggs the cl^vage is on the so-called 
ccntrbleicithhl tyjie, in which the dividij^ nuclei pass to the cortex 
of the oyiun, and the surface of the qvum becomes indented with 
grooves corresponding to each nucleus. In tlm kind of cleavage 
dl the so-called segments are continuooa with the central 
irndmded yoJk-nmss. It ^pimetimes happens thatih 'A^ropods 
the egg breaVs Up into ihe^ caimot be safd to have the 

value of .cel] 5 > ^ they are frequently without: nuclei In other 
eggs, diAradterized by a oomiderable amount of yolk, the 
OVA bf Cephifiowda; '^hio with Wwh yolk, thfe 

first nucfeui'it^es up 4n ecden)dic pdSitlon in'a sn^ pat<* of 


protoplasm which is comparatively free from yolk-particles. 
This patch is the germinal disc, and the nuclear divisions are 
confined to it and to the transitional region, where it merges 
into the denser yolk which makes up the bulk of the egg. At 
the dose of segmentation the germinal disc consists of a number 
of nuclei, each surrounded by its own mass of protoplasm, 
which is, however, not separated from the protoplasm round the 
neighbouring nuclei, as was formerly supposed, but is continuous 
at the points of contact. In this manner the germinal disc has 
liecome converted into the blastoderm, which consists of a small 
watch-glass-shaped mass of so-called cells resting on, but con- 
tinuous with, the large yolk-mass. It is characteristic of this 
kind of ovum that there is always a row of nuclei, called the yolk- 
nuclei, placed in the denser yolk immediately adjacent to the 
blastoderm. These nuclei are continually undergoing division, 
one of the products of division, together with a little of the sparse 
yolk protoplasm, passing into the blastoderm to reinforce it 
(so-called formative cells). The other product of the dividing 
yolk-nuclei remains in the yolk, in readiness for tlie next division. 
In this manner nucleated masses of protoplasm are continually 
being added to the periphery of the blastoderm and assisting 
in its growth. But it must be borne in mind tlrnt all the nucleated 
masses of which the blastoderm consists are in continuity with 
each other and with the sparse protoplasmic reticulum of the 
subjacent yolk. 

In the great majority of eggs, then, the nuclear division of 
cleavage is not accompanied by a complete division of the ovum 
into separate cells, but only by a rearrangement of the proto- 
plasm, whicii produces, indeed, the so-called cellular arrangement, 
and an appearance only of separate cells. But there still remain 
to be mentioned those small eggs in which the amount of yolk 
is inconsiderable, and in which division of the nuclei does appear 
to be accompanied by a complete division of the surrounding 
protoplasm into separate unconnected cells — ova of many 
Annelida, Mollusca, Echinoderma, &c., and of Mammalia 
amongst Vertebrata. In the case of these also (G. F. Andrews, 
ZooL BtdUiin^ ii., 1898) it has been shown that the apparently 
separate spheres are connected by a number of fine anastomosing 
threads of a hyaline protoplasm, which are not easy to detect 
and are readily destroyed by the action of reagents. It is there- 
fore probable that the divisions of the nuclei in cleavage are in 
no case accompanied by complete division of the surrounding 
protoplasm, and the organism in the cleavage stage is a continuous 
whole, as it is in all the other stages of its existence. 

Of late years a great number of experiments have been made 
to discover the effects of dividing the embryo during its cleavage, 
land of destroying certain portions of it. These experi- ^ . 
ments have ^en made with the object of testing 
view, held by some authorities, that certain segments 
are ^ready set apart in cleavage to give rise to certain adult 
organs, so that if they were destroyed the oi^gans in question could 
not be developed. The results obtained have not borne out this 
view. Speaking generally, it may be said that they have been 
different according to the stage at which tlie separation was 
effected and the conditions under which the e>^riment was 
carried out. If the experiment be made at a sufficiently early 
stage, each part, if not too small, will develop into a normal, 
though small, embryo. In some cases the embryo remained 
imperfect for a certain time after the experiment, but the loas 
is eventually made good by regeneration. (For a summary of 
the work done on this subject see R. S. Bexg\i, ZooL Ceniralblall, 
vil, 1900, p. I.) 

The end of cleavage is marked by the commencement of the 
differentiation of the organs. The first differentiation is , the 
ffjrmation of the layers. These are three in number, 
being called respectively the ectoderm, endoderm and 
mes^erm, or, in embryos in which at their first 
ajmearance they lie life sheets one above the other, the 
epiblast, hypoblast and mesoblast The layers are,f sometimes 
spoken of as the primary organs, and their importance lias in the 
fact that they are supposed to be generally homologous through- 
out the series of. the Metazoa. This view, which b based partly 
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on their origin and partly on their fate, had great influence on 
the science of comparative anatomy during the last thirty years 
of the 19th century, for the homology of the layers bem| ad- 
mitted, they afforded a kind of final court of appeal in determining 
(]uestions of doubtful homologies between adult organs. Great 
importance was therefore attached to them by embryologists, 
and both their mode of development and the part which they play 
in forming the adult organs were examined with the greatest care. 
It is very unusual for all the layers to be established at the same 
time. As a general rule the ectoderm and endoderm, which 
may \ye called the primary layers, come first, and later the 
mesoderm is developed from one or other of them. There are 
two main methods in which the first two are differentiated — 
invagination and delamination. The former is generally found 
m small eggs, in which the embryo at the close of cleavage 
assumes the form of a sphere, having a fluid or gelatinous 
material in its centre, and bounded externally by a thin layer of 
protoplasm, in which all the nuclei are contained. Such a sphere 
IS called a blastosphere, and may be regarded as a spherical 
mass of protoplasm, of which the central piortion is so much 
vacuolated that it seems to consist entirely of fluid. The central 
part of the blastosphere is called the segmentation cavity or 
blastocoel. The blastosphere soon gives rise, by the invagination 
of one part of its wall upon the other, and a consequent ob- 
literation of the segmentation cavity, to a double-walled cup 
with a wide opening, which, however, soon becomes narrowed 
to a small pore. This cup-stage is called the gastrula s^e ; 
the outer wall of the gastrula is the ectoderm, and its inner 
the endoderm ; while its cavity is the enteron, and the opening 
to the exterior the blastopore. Origin of the primary layers 
by delamination occurs universally in eggs with la^e yolks 
(Cephalopoda and many Vertebrata), and occasionally in others. 
In it cleavage gives rise to a solid mass, which divides by de- 
lamination into two layers, the ectoderm and endoderm. The 
main difference between the two methods of development lies 
in the fact that in the first of them the endoderm at its first 
origin shows the relations which it possesses in the adult, namely, 
of forming the epithelial wall of the enteric space, whereas in the 
second method the endoderm is at first a solid mass, in which 
the enteric space makes its appearance later by excavation. 
In the delaminate method the enteric space is at first without a 
blastopore, and sometimes it never acquires this opening, but a 
blastopore is frequently formed, and the two-layered gastrula 
stage is reached, though by a very different route from that taken 
in the formation of the invaginate gastrula. According to the 
layer-theory, these two layers are homologous throughout the 
series of Metazoa ; their limits can always be accurately defined, 
they give rise to the same organs in all cases, and the adult 
organs (excluding the mesodermal oigans) can be traced back to 
one or other of them with absolute precision. Thus the ectoderm 
gives rise to the epidermis, to the nervous system, and to the 
lining of the stomodaeum and proctodaeum, if such parts of 
the alimentary canal are present. The endoderm, on the other 
hand, gives rise to the lining of the enteron, and of the glands 
which open into it. 

So far as these two layers are concerned, and excluding 
the mesoderm, it would appear that the layer-theory does apply 
in a ver}' remarkable manner to the whole of the Metazoa. 
But even here, when the actual facts are closely scanned, there 
are found to ^ difficulties, which appear to indicate that the 
theory may not perhaps be such an infallible guide as it seems 
at first sight. Leaving out of consideration the case of the 
Mammalia, in which the differentiation of the segmented ovum 
is not into ectoderm and endoderm, and the case of the sponges, 
the most important of these difficulties concern the stomodaeum 
and proctodaeum. The best case to examine is that of Peripatus 
ifpiHsis, in which the blastopore is at first a long slit, and givw 
Tii to both the mouth and the anus of the adult. Here there is 
always found at the lips of the blastopore, and extending for a 
short distance inwards as enteric lining, a certain amount of 
tissue, which by its characters must be regarded as ectoderm. 
Now, in the closure of the blastopore between the mouth and 


anus, this tissue, which at the mouth and anus develops mto the 
lining of the stomodaeum and proctodaeum, is left inside, and 
actu^ly gives rise to the median ventral epithelium of the ali- 
mentary canal. Hence the development of Peripatus capensis 
suggests the conclusion, if we strictly apply the layer-theory, 
that a considerable portion of the true mesenteron is lined 
ectoderm, and is not homologous with the corresponding portion 
of the mesenteron of other animals — conclusion which will on 
all hands be admitted to be absurd. The difficulties in the 
application of the layer-theory become vastly greater when the 
origin and fate of the mesoderm is considered. 
mesoderm is, if we may judge from the number of ** 
organs which are derived from it, much the most important 
of the three layers. It generally arises later than the others, 
and in its \try origin presents difficulties to the theory, which 
are much increased when we consider its history. It is g^crally, 
though not always, developed from the endoderm, either as 
hollow outgrowths containing prolongations of the enteric 
cavity, which become the coelom, or as solid proliferations. 
But in some groups the mesoderm is actually laid down in 
cleavage, and is present at the end of that process. In others 
it is entirely derived from the ectoderm {Peripatus capensis). 
In yet others it is partly derived from endoderm and partly from 
ectoderm (primitive streak of amniotic Vertebrates). Finally, 
in whatever manner the first rudiments are developed, it fre- 
quently receives considerable reinforcements from one of the 
primary layers. For instance, the structure known as the 
nerve crest of the vertebrate embryo is not, as was formerly 
supposed, exclusively concerned with the formation of the spinal 
nerves and ganglia, but contributes largely to the mesoderm of 
the axial region of the body. This is particularly clearly seen 
in the case of the anterior part of the head of Elasmobranch 
and probably of other vertebrate embryos, where all the meso- 
derm present is derived from the anterior part of the neural crest 
{Quart, Joum, Mic, Science, xxxvii. p. 92). 

The layer-theory, then, will not bear critical examination. 
It is clear, both from their origin and history, that the layers or 
masses of cells called ectoderm, endoderm and mesoderm have 
not the ^me value in different animals ; indeed, it is misleading 
to speak of three layers. At the most we can only speak of two, 
for the mesoderm is formed after the others, has a composite 
origin, and has no more claim to be considered an embryonic 
layer than has the rudiment of the central nervous system, 
which in some animals, indeed, appears as soon as the mesoderm. 
Arguments as to homology, based on derivation or non-derivation 
from the same embryonic layer, have therefore in themselves 
but little value. 

It has frequently been asserted that the reproductive cells are 
marked off at a very early stage of the development (Sagitla^ certain 
Crustacea, Scorpio), Recently it has been asserted that in Ascaris 
(T. Boveri, Kuppfer's Festschrift, 1899, p. 383) the reproductive 
cells are set apart after the first cleavage, and that they can be traced 
by certain peculiarities of their nuclei into the adult reproductive 
glands. 

It has been already stated that the mesoderm is a composite 
tissue. This fact is frequently conspicuous at its first establishment. 
In many Coelomata it is present under two forms from ^ 
the beginning. One of these is epithelial in character, chyme* 
while the other has the form of a network of protoplasm, 
with nuclei at the nodes. The former is called simply epithelial 
mesoderm, the latter mesenchyme. Sometimes me epithelial 
mesoderm is the first formed, and what little mesenchyme there ia 
is developed from it {Amphioxus, Baianoglossus, &c.). Sometimes 
the mesenchyme is the first to arise, the epithelial mesoderm develop- 
ing from it (most, if not all. Vertebrates). Finally, it sometimes 
happens that these two kinds of tissue arise separately from one or 
other of the primaiy layers (Echinodermata). As already hinted, in 
Balanoglossus and Amphioxus the whole of the mesoderm of the body 
is at first in an epithelial condition, being developed as BXk outgrowth 
of the gut-wall. In PeripaSus capensis also, and poasibly in other 
Artlmipods, it has at first an intermediate form, being derived from ^ 
primitive streak and not from the gut-wall, but it rapidly assumes an 
epithelial structure, from which all the mesodermal tissues are 
developed. In Annelids the bulk of the mesoderm has at first a 
modified epitbelial form similar to that of Arthropods, but it «s 
formed, not from a primitive streak, but from some peculiar cells 
pitxiuc^ in cleavage, called pole-cells. In Annelids with trocho- 
sphere larvae a certsun amount of mesenchyme is formed at an earlier 
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stage and gives rise to the muscular bands of the young larva. In 
Echinodermata a certain amount of mesenchyme appears before the 
epithelial mesoderm, which is formed later as gut-diverticula. In 
these forms the mesenchyme is said to arise as wandering amoeboid 
ceUs, which are budded into tlie blastocoel by the endoderm just 
before and during its invagination, but the writer has reason to 
believe that this account of it does not quite describe what happens. 
It would seem to be more probable that the mesenchyme arises in 
these forms, as it certainly does in the case of the later-formed 
mesenchyme of the Vertebrate embryo, as a protoplasmic outflow 
from its tissue of origin, passing at Erst ^ong the line of pre-existent 
protoplasmic strands which traverse the blastocoel, and sending 
out at the same time processes which branch and anastomose with 
neighbouring processes (see E. W. MacBride, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 
1896, p. 153X In the Vortebrata the whole of the mesoderm has at 
first the mesenchyme form. Afterwards, when the body-cavity split 
appears, the bulk of it assumes a kind of modified epithelial condition, 
vmich later on yields, by a process of outflow very similar in its 
character to what has b^n supposed to occur in the Echinoderm 
blastula, a considerable mesenchyme of the reticulate character. 
Mesenchyme is the tissue which in Vertebrate embryology has fre- 
auently been called embryonic connective tissue. Tnis name is no 
doubt due to the fact that it was supposed to consist of isolated 
stellate cells. It is, however, in no sense of the word connective 
tissue, because it gives rise to many organs having nothing whatever 
to do with connective tissue. For instance, in Vertebrata this tissue 
gives rise to nervous tis.sue, blood-vessels, renal tubules, smooth 
muscular fibres, and other structures, as well as to connective and 
skeletal tissues. The Vertebrata, indeed, are remarkable for the 
fact that the epithelial tissues of the so-called mesoderm, e.g. the 
epithelial lining of the body-cavity, and of the renal tubules and 
urogenital tracts, all pass through the mescnchymatous condition, 
whereas in Am^hioxus, Balanoglossus and presumably Sagitta and 
the Brachiopoda, all the mesodermal tissues pass through the 
epithelial condition, most of the mesodermal tissues of the adult 
retaining this condition permanently. As has been implied in the 
above account, mesenchyme is usually formed from epithelial 
me.soderm or from endoderm, or from tissue destined to form 
endoderm. It is also sometimes formed from ectoderm, as in the 
Vortebrata at the nerve crest and other places. In some Coclenterata 
also it appears certain that the ectoderm docs furnish tissue of a 
mescnchymatous nature which passes into the jelly, but this pheno- 
menon takes place comparatively late in life, at any rate after the 
embryonic period. In this connexion it may be interesting to point 
out that in many Coelenterates all the tissues of the body retain 
throughout life the epithelial condition, nothing comparable to 
mesenchyme ever being formed. 

Finally, before leaving this branch of the subject, the fact 
that the three germinal layers are continuous with one another, 
and not isolated masses of tissue, may be emphasized. 
Indeed, an embryo may be defined as a multinucleated 
/«yera. protoplasmic mass, in which the protoplasm at any 
surface — whether internal or external — is in the form 
of a relatively dense layer, while that in the interior is much 
vacuolated and reduced to a more or less sparse reticulum, the 
nuclei either being exclusively found in the surface protoplasm, 
or if the embryo has any bulk and the internal reticulum is at 
all well developed, at the nodes of the internal reticulum as well. 

The origin of some of the more important organs may now be 
considered. It is a remarkable fact that the mouth and anus 
develop in the most diverse ways in different groups, 
Mttw, ^ ^ either one or both of them can be traced 

into relation with the blastopore, the history of which 
must therefore be examined. In most, if not all, the great ^oups 
of the animal kingdom, in Coelenterata, Annelida, Mollusca, 
Vertebrata, and in Arthropoda, the blastopore or its repre- 
sentative is placed on the neural surface of the body, and, 
as will be shown later on, within the limits of the centr^ nerve 
rudiment. Here it undergoes the most diverse fate, even in 
members of the same group. For instance, in Peripaius capensis 
it extends as a slit along the ventral surface, which closes up in 
the middle, but remains open at the two ends as the permanent 
mouth and anus. In other Arthropods, though full details 
have not yet in all cases been worked out, the foUowing general 
statement may be made : — blastopore (certain Crustacea) or 
its representative is formed on the neural surface of the embryo 
and always becomes cloMd, the mouth and anus arising as 
independent perforations later. Here no one would doubt the I 
homology of the mouth and amis throughout the group ; yet 
within the limits of a single genus — Peripatus^ihty rtiow the 
most diverse modes of development In Annelids the Uastopore 


sometimes becomes the mouth (most Chaetopoda) ; sometimes 
it becomes the anus (Serpula) ; sometimes it closes up, giving 
rise to neither, though in this case it may assume the form of a 
long slit along the ventral surface before disappearing. In 
Mollusca its fate presents the same variations as in Annelida. 
Now in these groups no zoologist would deny the homology 'of 
the mouth and anus in the different forms, and yet how very 
different is their history even in closely allied animals. How 
are these apparently diverse facts to l>e reconciled ? The only 
satisfactory explanation which has been offered (Sedgwick, 
Quart. /. Mic. Science, xxiv., 1884, p. 43) is that the blastopore 
is homologous in all the groups mentioned, and is the repre- 
sentative of the original single opening into the enteric cavity, 
such as at present characterizes the Coelenterata. From it the 
mouth and anus have been derived, as is indicated by its history 
in Peripaius capensis, and by the variability in its behaviour 
in closely allied forms ; such variability in its subsequent 
history is due to its specialization as a larval organ, as a result 
of which it has lost its capacity to give rise to both mouth and 
anus, and sometimes to either. 

That the blastopore doos become specialized as a larval organ is 
obvious in those cases in which it ik^comcs transtormed into the 
single opening with which some larvae are, for a time at least, alone 
provided, e.g. Pilidium, Echinoderm larvae, &c., and that larval 
characters have been the principal causes of tlio form of embryonic 
characters, strong reason to believe will be adduced later on. In the 
Vertebrata the behaviour of the blastopore (anus of Rusconi) is also 
variable in a very remarkable manner. As a rule it is slit-like in 
form and closes completely, but in most cases one portion of it 
remains open longer than the rest, as the nourenteric canal. In a 
few forms {e.g. Newt, Lepidosiren^ ic.) the very hindermost portion 
of the slit-like blasto|)ore remains permanently open as the anus, and 
from such cases it can be shown that the neurcnieric aperture (when 
present) is derived from a }>ortion of the blastopore just anterior 
to its hindermost end. The words “ hindermost ^ ana ** anterior " 
are used on the assumption that the whole blastopore has retained 
its dorsal position ; as a matter of fact the hindermost part of it — 
the part which persists or reopens as the anus — loses this position 
in the course of development and becomes shifted on to the ventral 
surface. This is clearly seen in Lepidosiren (Kerr, Phil. Trans. 
cxcii., 1900), in Elasmobranchii, and m Amniota (primitive streak). 
Moreover, m Lepidosiren, and possibly in some other forms, the 
anus, i.e. the hind end of the blastopore, is at first contained within 
the medullary plate and bounded ochind by the medullary folds. 
Later the portions of the medullary plate in the neighbourhood of 
the anus completely atrophy, and this relation is lost. This ex- 
tension of the hind end of the blastopore on to the ventral surface, 
and atrophy of the portion of the medullary plate in relation with 
it, is a highly important phenomenon, and one to wJiich attention 
will be again called when the relation of the mouth to the blastopore 
is being considered. The remarkable fact about the Vertebrata, 
a feature which that group shares in common with all other Chordata 
(Amphioxus, Tunicata, Enteropneusta) and with the Echinodermata, 
is that the mouth has never been traced into relation with the blasto- 
pore. For this reason, among others, it has been held by some 
zoologists that the mouth of the Vertebrata is not homologous with 
the mouth of such groups as the Annelida, Arthropoda and Mollusca. 
But, as has been explained above, in face of the extraordinary 
variability in the history of tJie mouth and anus in these groups, 
this view cannot be regarded as in any way established. On the 
contrary, there arc distinct reasons for thinking that the Vertebrate 
mouth IS a derivato of the blastopore. In the first place, in Elasmo- 
branchii (Sedgwick, Quart. Journ. Mic. Sci. xxxin., 1^2, p. 359), 
and in a less conspicuous form in other vertebrate groups, the 
mouth has at first a slit- like form, extending from me anterior 
end of the central nerve- tube backwards along the ventral surface of 
the anterior part of the cmbiyo. This slit-lDce rudiment, recalling 
as it does the form which the blastopore assumes in so many groups 
and in many Vertebrata, does suggest the view that possibly the 
mouth of the Vertebrata may in reality be derived from a portion 
of an originally long slit-like neural blastopore, which has become 
extended anteriorly on to the ventral surface and has lost its original 
relation to the nerve rudiment, as has undoubtedly happened with 
tlie posterior part, which persists as the anus. 

Of the other organs which develop from the two primary 
layers it is only possible to notice here the central nervous 
system. This in almost all animals develops from the 
ectoderm. In Cephalopods among Mollusca — the 
development of which is remarkable from the almost 
complete absence of features which are supposed to 
have an ancestral significance — ^and in one or two other forms^ 
it has been said to develop from the mesoderm ; but apart from 
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these exceptional and perhaps doubtful cases^ the central nervous 
system of all embryos arises as tliickenings of the ectoderm, 
and in the groups above mentioned, namely, Annelida, Molhisca, 
Arthropoda and Vertebrata, and probably others, from the 
ectoderm of the blastoporal surface of the body. This surface 
generally becomes the ventral surface, but in Vertebrata it 
becomes the dorsal. These thickened tracts of ectoderm in 
Peripaius and a few other forms can be clearly seen to surround 
the blastopore. This relation is retained in the adult in 
Peripatus^ some Mollusca and somie Nemertines, in which the 
main lateral nerve cords are united behind the anus as well as 
in front of the mouth; in other forms it cannot always be 
demonstrated, but it can, as in the case of the Vertebrata just 
referred to, always be infe^ed ; only, in the Invertebrate groups 
the part of the nerve rudiment which has to be inferred is the 
posterior part behind the blastopore, whereas in Vertebrata 
it is the anterior part, namely, that in front of the blastopore, 
assuming that the mouth is a blastoporal derivate. 

In the Echmodcrmata, Enteropneusta and one or two other 
groups, it is not possible, in the present state of knowledge, to 
Iiring the mouth into relation with the blastopore, nor can the 
blastopore be shown to be a perforation of the neural surface. For 
the Echinoderms, at any rate, this fact loses some of the importance 
which might at first sight be attributed to it when the remarkable or- 
ganization of the adult and the sharp con tra.st which exi.sts between 
it and the larva is remembered. In some Annelids the central 
nervous system remains throughout life as part of the outer epi- 
ilormis, but as a general rule it becomes separated from the epidermis 
and embedded in ttie mesodermal tissues. The mode in which this 
separation is effected varies according to the form and structure of 
the central nervous sy. stem. In the Vertebrata, in which this organ 
has the form of a tube extending along the dorsal surface of the 
body, it arises as a groove of the medullary plate, which becomes 
constricted into a canal. The wall of this canal consists of ectoderm, 
which at an earlier stage formed part of the outer surface of the body, 
but which after Invagination thickens, to give rise to the epithelial 
lining of the canal and to the nervous tissue which forms the bulk of 
the canal wall. The fact that the blastopore remains open at the 
hind end of the medullary plate explains to a certain extent the 
peculiar relation which always exists in the embryo between the 
hind end of the neural and alimentary canals. This communication 
between the hind end of the neural tube and the gut is one of the 
most remarkable and constant features of the Vertebrate embryo. 
As has been pointed out, it is not altogether unintelligible when we 
remember the relation of the blastopore to the medullary plate 
of the earlier stage, but to give a complete explanation of it is, and 
probably always will be, impossible. It is no doubt the impre.s.s of 
some remarkable larval cbndition of the blastopore of a stage of 
evolution now long past. 

In Ceratodus the open part of the blastopore is enclosed by the 
medullary folds, as in Leptdosiren^ and probably persists as the anus, 
the portion of the folds around the anus undergoing atrophy (Semon, 
Zool, Fofschungsfeisen in Austtalien^ 1^93, Bd. i. p. 39). In Urodelcs 
the blastopore persists as anus, so far as is known, but the relation 
to the medullary folds has not been noticed. The same may be 
said of Petromyzon (A. E. Shipley, Quart. Journ. Mic. Sci. xxviii., 
1887). 

The nerve tube of the Vertebrata at a certain early stage of the 
embryo becomes bent ventralwards in its anterior portion, in such 
c imi ^ manner that the anterior end, which is represented 
in the adult by the infundibulum, comes to project 
rimxaM* backwards beneath the mid-brain. This bend, which 
is called the cranial flexure, takes place through the mid-brain, 
so that tlie faind-bmin is unaffected by it. The cranial flexure ^ 
is not, however, confined to the brain : the anterior end of the note- : 
chord, which at first extends almost to the front end of the nerve 
tube (this extension, which is quite obvious in the young embryo of 
Elasmobranchs, becomes masked in the later stages by the extra- 
ordinary modifications which the parts undergo), is also affected by 
it. Moreover, it affects even other parts, as may be seen by the 
oblique, almbst antero-posterior, direction of the anterior gUi slits 
as compared with the transverse direction of those behind. No 
satisfactory explanation has ever been offered of the cranial flexure. 
It is found in all Vertebrates, and is effected at an early stage of 
tlic development. In the later stages and in the adult it ceases to 
be noticeable, on account of an alteration of the relative sizes of parts 
of the brain. This is due almost entirely to the enormous growth 
of thd cereb^ vesicle, which is an outgrowth of the dorsal wall of 
the fore- brain*? ^hort Of its anteriot end. The anterior enc^ of 
the* fOffe-brain iemainsf irektively small throughout life as theiih- 
fundlbblum, and the iipnction of this part of the foie-brain with the 
pait ti^hich is so largely ,4<3veloped, as the rudiment of the cerebrumt 
IS marked by the atthchmOnt of the pptic chiasma. The, optic 
nex^i imdeed.'is morpholof^bally the first crailal nerve, the olfactory 
being the second : both arenttadied to what isinorphologibally the 


dorsal side of the nerve tube. The mo^hological anterior end of the 
central nerve tube is the point of the infundibulum which is in con- 
tact with the pituitary body. While on the subject of the cranial 
flexure, it may be pointed out that there is a similar downward curve 
of the hind end of the nervous axis, which leads into the hind end 
of the enteron. If it be supposed that originally there was a com- 
munication between the infundibulum and pituitary body, then the 
ventral flexure found at both ends of the nerve axis would originally 
have had the same result^ namely, of placing the neural and ali- 
mentary canals in communication. Moreover, the mouth would have 
had much the same relation to this imaginary anterior neurentoric 
canal that the anus has to the actual posterior one. 

In Amphio^us and the Tunicata the early development of the 
central nervous system is very much like that of the Vertebrata, 
but the later stages are simpler, being withoiit the cranial flexure. 
The Tunicata are remarkable for the fact that the nervous ^stem, 
though at first hollow, becomes quite solid in the ad lilt. In Balano- 
glossus the central nervous system is in part tubular, the canal 
being open at each end. It arises, however, by delamination from 
the ectoderm, the tube bemg a secondary acquisition. This is 
probably due to a shortening of devc^ment, for the same feature is 
found in some Vertebrata (Teleostei, J fpidosteus, &c,), where the 
central canal is secondarily hollowed out in the solid keel-like mass 
which is separated from the ectoderm. Parts of the central nervous 
sy.stem arise by invagination in other groups ; for instance, the 
cerebral ganglia of Dentalium suce formed from the walls of two 
invaginations of ectoderm, which eventually disappear at tlie 
anterior end of the body (A. Kowalevsky, Ann. Mus. Hist. Nat. 
Marseilles, “ Zoology,'* vol. i.). In Paripatus the cerebral ganglia 
arise in a similar way, but in this case the cavities of the invagination 
become separated from the skin and persist as two hollow append- 
ages on the lower aide of the cerebral ganglia. In other Arthropods 
the cerebral ganglia arise in a similar way, but the invs^inalions 
disappear in the adult. In Nemertines the cerebral ganglia contain 
a cavity which communicates with the exterior by a narrow canal. 
Finally, in certain Echinodermata the ventral part of the central 
nervous system arises by the invagination of a linear streak of 
ectoderm, the cavity of the invagination persisting as the epineural 
canal. 

Although the central nervous system is almost always de- 
veloped from the ectoderm of tlie embryo, the same cannot 
be said of the peripheral nerve trunks. These structures 
arise from the mesoblastic reticulum ^ji^eady described 
(Sedgwick, QitarU Journ. Mic. Sci. xx%ii. 92). Inas- ygum. 
much as this reticulum is perfectly continuous with 
the precisely similar though denser tissue in the ectoderm 
and endoderm, it may well be tliat a portion of the nerve 
trunks should be described as being ectodermal and endo- 
dermal in origin, though the bulk of them are undoubtedly 
formed from that portion of the reticulum commonly described 
as mesoblastic. But, however that may be, the tissue from 
which the great nerve trunks are developed is continuous on all 
sides with a similar tissue which pervades all the organs of the 
body, and in which the nuclei of these organs are contained. 

In the early stages of development this tissue is very sparse and 
not easily seen. It would appear, indeed, that it is of a very delicate 
texture and readily destroyed by reagents. It is for this reason that 
the layers of the Vertebrate embryo are commonly represented as 
being quite isolated from one another, and that the medullary canal 
is nearly always represented as being completely isolated at certain 
stages from the surrounding tissues. In reality the layers are all 
connected together by this delicate tissue — in a sparse form, it is true 
— which not only extends betwwn them, but also in a denser and 
more distinct form pervades them. . In the germinal layers them- 
selves, and in the organs developing from them, this tissue is in the 
young stages almost entirely obscured by the densely packed nuclei 
which it contains. For instance, in the wall of the medullary canal 
in the Vertebrate embryo, in the splanchnic and somatic layers of 
mesoderm of the same embryo, and in the developing nerve cords of 
the Peripaius embryo, the nuclei are at first so densely crowded 
together that it is almost impossible to see the proto^^lasmic frame- 
work in which they? rest, but as development proceeds this extra- 
nuclear tissue becomes more largely developed, and the nuclei arc 
forced apart, so that it becomes visible and receives various names 
iiccordihg to its ^sition. In the wall of the medullary canal of the 
yertebrate embryo, on the obtside of which it becomes especially 
conspicuous in certain places, axrd on the dorsal side of the deraoping 
nerve cords of the Fmpofus embryo, it constitutes the white matter 
of the deyelpping nerve cord ; the mesoblastic tissue outside, where 
it at the .<iame time becomes more conspiciiona (Sedgwjck, *' Mono- 
grajih of the Development of FMpatus C»pensis,** Studies porn the 
Morph: Lab. of ike University of C'aanhrutyij iv., 1889, p. 13^), it forms 
die looser network of the ipesobiastic tTericu'um ; ana connecting the 
iswp, in place of the fey^ and delicate stra^si of this tissue of the 
former stagu, there kre uf certain places well-marked cords of a 
relati’wly diih^’texttirt, with the inesl^ of the reticttlum elongjated 
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in the direction of the cord. This latter structure is an incipient 
nerve trunk. It can be traced outwards into the mesoblastic reti- 
culum, from the strands of which it is indeed developed, and with 
which it is continuous not only at its free end, but also along its 
whole course. In this way the nerve tnmks are developed — by a 
gathering up, so to speak, of the fibres of the reticulum into bundles. 
These bundles are generally marked by the possession of nuclei, 
especially in their cortical parts, which become no doubt the nuclei 
of the nerve sheath, and, in the neighbourhood of the ganglia, of 
nerve cells. From this account of the early development of the 
nerves, it is apparent that they are in their origin continuous with 
all the other tissues of the body, with that of the central nervous 
system and with that which becomes transformed into muscular 
tissue and connective and epithelial tissues. All these ti.ssucs are 
developed from the general reticulum, which in the young embryo 
can be seen to pervade the whole body, not being confined to the 
mesoderm, but extending between the nuclei of the ectoderm and 
endoderm, and forming file extra-nuclear, so-called cellular, proto- 
plasm of those layers. Moreover, it must be remarked that in the 
stages of the embryo with which we are here concerned the so-called 
cellular constitution of the tissues, which is such a marked feature of 
the older embryo and adult, has not been arrived at. It is true, 
indications of it may be seen in some of the earlier-formed epithelia, 
but of nerve cells, muscular cells, and many kinds of gland cells no 
distinct signs are yet visible. This remark particularly applies 
to nerve cells, which do not make their appearance until a much later 
stage — not, indeed, until some time after the principal nerve trunks 
and ganglia are indicated as tracts of pale fibrous substance and 
aggregations of nuclei respectively. 

The embryos of Elasmobranchs — particularly of Scyllium — are 
the best objects in wliich to study the development of nerves. In 
many embryos it is difficult to make out what happens, because 
the various parts of the body remain .so close together that the 
process is obscured, and the loosening of the mesoblastic nuclei is 
deferred until after the nerves have begun to be differentiated. 
The process may also be traced in the embryos of Pevipatus^ where 
the main features are essentially similar to those above described 
(op. cit. p. 131). The development of the motor nerves has been 
worked out in Lepidosiren by J. Graham Kerr (Trans, Roy. Soc. of 
Edinburgh f 41, 1904, p. IJ9). 

To sum up, the development of nerves is not, as has been 
recently urged, an outgrowth of cell proces.ses from certain cells, 
but is a differentiation of a substance which was already in 
position, and from which all other organs of the body have been 
and are developed. It frequently happens that the young nerve 
tracts can be seen sooner near the central organ than elsewhere, 
but it is doubtful if any importance can be attached to this fact, 
since it is not constantly observed. For instance, in the case of 
the third nerve of Scyllium the differentiation appears to take 
place earliest near the ciliary ganglion, and to proceed from that 
point to the base of the mid-brain. 

There are two main methods in which new organs are de- 
veloped. In the one, which indicates the possibility of physio- 
logical continuity, the organ arises by the direct 
modification of a portion of a pre-existing organ ; 
the development of the central nervous system of the Vertebrata 
from a groove in the embryonic ectoderm may be taken as an 
example of this method. In the other method there is no 
continuity which can be in any way interpreted as physiological ; 
a centre of growth appears in one of the parts of the embryo, 
and gives rise to a mass of tissue which gradually shapes itself 
into the required organ. The development of the central nervous 
system in Teleosteans and in other similar exceptional cases 
may be mentioned as an example of the second plan. Such a 
centre of growth is frequently called a blastema, and consists of a 
mass of closely packed nuclei which have arisen by the growth- 
activity of the nuclei in the neighbourhood. The coelom, an 
organ which is found in the so-^led coelomate animals, and 
wmcli in the adult is usually divided up more or less completely 
into three parts, namely, body-cavity, renal organs, generative 
glands, presents in different animals both these methods of 
development. In certam animals it develops by the direct 
modification of a part of the primitive enteron, while in others it 
arises by the gradual shaping of a mass of tissue which consists 
of a compact mass of nudei derived by nudear proliferation 
from one or more of the pre-existing tissues of the body. Inas- 
much as the first rudiment of the coelom nearly always makes its 
appearance at an eariy stage, when the ectoderm and endoderm 
■re almost the only tissues present, and as it then bulks relatively 


very large and frequently contains within itself the potential 
centres of growth of other organs, e.g. mesenchymal organs (see 
above), it has come to be regarded by embryologists as being the 
forerunner of all the so-called/ mesodermal organs of the body, 
and has been dignified with the somewhat mysterious rank 
which attaches to the conception of a germinal layer. Its 
prominence and importance at an early stage led embryologists, 
as has already been explained^ito overlook the fact that although 
some of the centres of growth for the formation of other non- 
coelomic mesodermal organs and tissues may be contained 
within it, all are not so contaiifcd, and that there are centres of 
mesodermal growth still leftlfci the ectoderm and endoderm 
after its establishment. If these considerations, and others like 
them, are correct, it would seem to follow that the conception 
implied by the word mesoderm has no objective existence, that 
the tissue of the embryo called mesoderm, though sometimes 
mainly the rudiment of the coelom, is often much more tlian this, 
and contains within itself the rudiment of many, sometimes of all, 
of the organs appertaining to the mesenchyme. In thus con- 
taining within itself the potential centres of growth of other 
organs and tissues which are commonly ranked as mesodermal, 
it is not different from the rudiments of the two other organs 
already formed, namely, the ectoderm and endoderm ; for these 
contain within themselves centres of growth for the production 
of so-called mesodermal tissues, as witness the nerve-crest of 
Vertebrata, the growing-point of the pronephric duct, and the 
formation of blood-vessels from the hypoblast described for some 
members of the same group. 

In Echinodermata, Amphioxus, Enteropneusta, and a few 
other groups, the coelom develops from a portion or portions of 
the primitive enteron, which eventually becomes separated from 
the rest and forms a variable number of closed sacs lying between 
the gut and the ectoderm. The number of these sacs varies in 
different animals, but the evidence at present available seems 
to show that the maximum number is five — an unpaired one in 
front and two pairs behind — ^and, further, that if a less number 
of sacs is actually separated from the enteron, the rule is for these 
sacs so to divide up that they give rise to five sacs arranged in the 
manner indicated. The Enteropneusta present us with the 
clearest case of the separation of five sacs from the primitive 
enteron (W. Bateson, Quart. Journ. Mic. Set. xxiv., 1884). In 
AmphioxuSy according to the important researches of E. W. 
MacBride {Quart. Journ. Mic. Sci. xl. 589), it appears that a 
similar process occurs, though it is complicated by the fact that 
the sacs of the posterior pair become divided up at an early 
stage into many pairs. In Phoronis there arc indications of the 
same phenomenon (A. T. Masterman, Quart. Journ. Mic. Sci. 
xliii. 375). In the Chaetognatha a single sac only Is separated 
from the enteron, but soon becomes divided up. In the Brachio- 
poda one pair of sacs is separated from the enteron, but our 
knowledge of their later history is not sufficient to enable us to 
say whether they divide up into the typically arranged five sacs. 
In Echinodermata the number of sacs separated from the enteron 
varies from one to three ; but though the history of these shows 
considerable differences, there are reasons to believe that the 
typical final arrangement is one unpaired and two paired sacs. 
But however many sacs may arise from the primitive enteron, 
and however these sacs may ultimately divide up and arrange 
themselves, the important point of development common to all 
these animals, about which there can be no dispute, is that the 
coelom is a direct differentiation of a portion of the enteron. 

In the majority of the Coelomata the coelomic rudiment docs 
not arise by the simple differentiation of a pre-existing organ, 
and there is considerable variation in its method of formation. 
Speaking generally, it may be said to arise by the differentiation 
of a blastema (see above), which develops at an early s^e as a 
nuclear proliferation from one or more growth-centres in one or 
both of the primary layers. It appears in this tissue as a sac 
or as a series of sacs, which become transformed into the body- 
cavity (except in the Arthrqcu|l^, into the renal organs (with 
th» III njipijVi Arthropoda), and mto the 

reproductive glands. In mctamerically segmented animals the 
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app^oance of the cayities of these sacs is syticlironous with, 
indeed determines, the appearance of metameric segmentar 
tion. In all segmented animals in which the mesoderm (coelomic 
rudiment) appears as a continuous Sheet or band of tissue on 
each side of the body, the coelomic cavity makes its Erst appear- 
ance not as a continuous space on each side, which later becomes 
divided up mto the structures called mesoblastic somites, but 
as a series of paired spaces round which the coelomic tissue 
arnmgea itsdf m an epithelial manner. In the Vertebrata, it is 
true, the ventral portion of the coelom appears at first as a 
continuous space, at any rate Joehind the region of the two 
anterior pairs of somites, but injBic dorsal portion the coelomic 
cavity is developed in the usual way, the coelomic tissue becoming 
transformed into the muscle plates and rudimentary renal 
tubules of the later stages. With regard to this ventral portion 
of the coelom in Vertebrata, it is to be noticed that the cavity 
in it never becomes divided up, but always remains continuous, 
forming the perivisceral portion of the coelom. The probable 
explanation of this peculiarity in the development of the Verte- 
brate coelom, as compared with that of Amphioxus and other 
segmented animals, is that the segmented stage of the ventral 
portion of the coelom is omitted. This explanation derives 
some support from tlie fact that even in animals in which the 
codom is at its first appearance wholly segmented, it frequently 
happens that in the adult the perivisceral portion of it is im- 
aegmented, ue, it loses during development the segmentation 
which it at first possesses. This happens in many Annelida and 
in Amphioxus. The lesson, then, which the early history of the 
coelom in segmented animals teaches is, that however the 
coelomic cavity first makes its appearance, whether by evagina- 
tions from the primitive enteron, or by the hollowing out of a 
solid blastema*like tissue which has developed from one or both 
of the primary layers, it is in its first origin segmented, and 
forms the basis on which the segments of the adult are moulded. 
In Arthropoda the origin of the coelom is similar to that of 
Annelids, but its history is not completely known in any group, 
with the exception of Peripatus. In this genus it develops no 
perivisceral portion, as in other groups, but gives rise solely to 
the nephridia and to the reproductive organs. It is probable, 
though not certainly proved, that tlie history of the coelom in 
otber Arthropods is essentially similar to that of Peripatus, 
allowance bemg made for the fact tliat the nephridial portion 
does not attain full development in those forms which are 
without nephridia in the adult. 

With regard to the development of the vascular system, 
little can be said here, except that it appears to arise from the 
spaces of the mesoblastic reticulum. When this reticulum is 
sparse or so delicate as to give way in manipulation, these spaces 
appear to be represented by a continuous space which in the 
eaxliest stages of development is frequently spoken of as the 
blastocoel or segmentation cavity. They acquire special 
epithelial walla, and form the main trunks and network of smaller 
vessels found in animals with a canalicular vascular system, 
or the large sinus-like spaces characteristic of animals with a 
haemocoelic body-cavity. 

The existence of a phase at the beginning of life during which 
a young animal acquires its equipment by a process of growth 
of the germ is of course intelligible enough ; such a 
ISHyoHL ^ formation of buds, and in the 

ogjfmaa* sexual reproduction of both animals and plants. The 
remarkable point is that while in most cases this 
emtoyonic growth is a direct and simple process — e.g. animal and 
plant buds, embryonic development of plant seeds — in many 
cases of sexual reproduction of animals it is not direct, and the 
embryonic phase shows stages of structure which seem to possess 
a meaning other than that of being merely phases of growth. 
The. fact that these stages of structure through which the embryo 
passes sometimes present for a short time features which are 
penaanfttt in other members of the same group, adds ve^ 
laijpdy to the interest of the phfixgnfmCM^ and necessitates its 
This dlt nd a d i 
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are concerned, we shall limit ounselves mainly to a consuferatbn 
of the Vertebrata, because in them are found most instances of 
that remarkable phenomenon, the temporary assumption by 
certain organs of the embryo of stages of structure which are 
permanent in other members of the same group. As is well 
known, the embryos of the higher Vertebrata possess in the 
structure of the pharynx and of the heart and vascular system 
certain features — namely, paired pharyngeal apertures, a simple 
tubular heart, and a single ventral aorta giving off right and left 
a number of branches which pass between the pharyngeal 
apertures — which permanently characterire those organs in fishes. 
The skeleton, largely bony in the adult, passes through a stage in 
which it is entirely without bone, and consists mainly of cartilage 
— ^the form which it permanently possesses in certain fishes. 
Further, the Vertebrate embryo possesses for a time a notochord, 
a segmented muscular system, a continuity between the peri- 
cardium and the posterior part of the perivisceral cavity— all 
features which characterize certain groups of Pisces in the adult 
state. Instances of this kind might be multiplied, for the work 
of anatomists and embryologists has of late years been largely 
devoted to adding to them. Examples of embryonic characters 
which are not found in the adults of other Vertebrates are the 
following : — ^At a certain stage of development the central nervous 
system lias the form of a groove in tlie skin, there is a communica- 
tion at the hind end of the body between the neural and ali- 
mentary canals, the mouth aperture has at first the form of an 
elongated slit, the growing end of the Wolffian duct is in some 
groups continuous w’ith the ectoderm, and the retina is at one 
stage a portion of the wall of the medullary canal. In the 
embryos of the lower Vertebrates many other instances of the 
same interesting character might be mentioned; for instance, 
the presence of a coelomic sac close to the eye, of another in the 
jaw, and of a third near the ear (Elasmobranchs), the opening 
of the Mullerian duct into the front end of the Wolffian duct, 
and the presence of an aperture of communication between the 
muscle-plate coelom and the nephridial coelom. 

The interest attaching to these remarkable facts is much 
increased by the explanation which has been given of them. 
That explanation, which is a deduction from the theory of 
evolution, is to the effect that the peculiar embryonic structures 
and relations just mentioned are due to the retention by the 
embryo of features which, once possessed by the adult ancestor^ 
have been lost in the course of evolution. This explanation, 
which at once suggests itself when we are dealing with structures 
actually present in adult members of other ^ups, 
does not so obviously apply to those features which are 
found in no adult aniinal whatsoever. Nevertheless #^#017; 
it has been extended to them, because they are of a 
nature which it is not impossible to suppose might have exuted 
in a working animal. Now this explanation, which, it will be 
observed, can only be entertained on the assumption that tlie 
evolutkm theory is true, has been still further extended by 
embryologists in a remarkable and frequently unjustifiable 
manner, and has been applied to all embryonic processes, finally 
leading to the so-called recapitulation theory, which asserts that 
embryonic history is a shortened rec^itulation of ancestral 
history, or, to use the language of modem zoology, that the 
ontogeny or development of the individual contains an abbreviated 
record of the phylogmy or development of the race. A theory so 
important and far-reaching as this requires very careful examina* 
tion. When we come to look for the facts upon which it is based, 
we find that they are non-existent, for the ancestors of all living 
animals are dead, and we have no means of knowing what they 
were like. It is true there are fossU remains af animals which hare 
\ivtd, but these are so imperfect as to be practically useless for 
the present requirements. Moreover, if they were perfectly pi»- 
served> there would be no evidence to show that they were 
ancestors of the animals now living. They might have been 
animals which have become extinct and left no descendants. 
Thus the expiation ordinaifly ^ven of tbeombryo^ stnictuvet 
referred to is pusdy a deduction .from the elution theory 
Inideed, it is even leas than thb, far ellk that can be said fa 
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something of this kind : if the evolution theoiy is true, then it 
is conceivable that the reason why the embryo of a bird passes 
through a stage in whidi its pharynx presents some resemblance 
to that of a hsh is that a remote ancestor of the bird possessed 
a pharynx with lateral apertures such as are at present found in 
hshes. 

But the explanation is sometimes pushed even further, and 
it is said that these pharyngeal apertures of the ^estral bird 
had the same respiratory function as the corresf^nding structures 
in modem fishes. That this is going too far a little reflection will 
show. For if it be admitted that all so-called vestigial structures 
had once the same function as the homologous structures when 
fully developed in other animals, it becomes necessary to admit 
that male mammals must once have had fully developed 
mammary glands and suckled the young, that female mammals 
formerly were provided with a functional penis, and that in 
species in which the females have a trace of the secondary sexual 
characters of the male the latter were once common to both sexes. 
The second and more extended form of the explanation plainly 
introduces a considerable amount of contentious matter, and it 
will be advisable, in the first instance, at any rate, to confine 
ourselves to a critical examination of the less ambitious con- 
ception. This explanation obviously implies the view that in the 
course of evolution the tendency has been for structures to persist 
in the embryo after they have been lost in the adult. Is there 
any j ustification for this view ? It is clearly impossible to get any 
direct evidence, because, as explained above, we have no know- 
ledge of the ancestors of living animals ; but if we assume the 
evolution theory to be true, there is a certain amount of indirect 
evidence which is distinctly opposed to the view. As is well 
known, living birds are without teeth, but it is generally assumed 
that their edentulous condition has been comparatively recently 
acquired, and that they are descended from animals which, 
at a time not very remote from the present, possessed teeth. 
Considering the resemblance of birds to other terrestrial verte- 
brates, and the fact that extinct birds, not greatly differing from 
birds now living, are known to have had teeth, it must be allowed 
that there is some warrant for the assumption. Yet in no single 
case has it been certainly shown that any trace of teeth has 
been developed in the embryo. The same remark applies to a 
large number of similar cases ; for instance, the reduced digits 
of the bird’s hand and foot and the limbs of snakes. Moreover, 
organs which arc supposed to have become recently reduced 
and functionless in the adult are also reduced in the embryo ; 
for instance, digits 3 and 4 of the horse’s foot, the hind limbs of 
whales (G. A. Guldberg and F. Napsen, On the Development 
and Structure of Whales,” Bergen Museum^ i®94)> the spiracle 
of ElasmobranchiL In fact, considerations of this kind dis- 
tinctly point to the view that any tendency to the reduction 
or enlargement of an organ in the adult is shared approximately 
to the same extent by tiie embryo. But there are undoubtedly 
some, though not many, cases in which organs which were pre- 
sumably present in an ancestral adult have persisted in the 
embryo of the modem form. As an instance may be mentioned 
the presence in whale-bone whales of imperfectly formed teeth, 
whi(^ are absorbed comparatively early in foetal life (Julin, 
Arch, bivlogie, L, 1880, p* 75). 

It therefore Incomes necessary to inquire why in some cases 
an organ is retained by the embryo after its loss by the adult, 
whereas in other cases it dwindles and presumably dkappeps 
simultaneously in the embryo and the adult. The whole question 
is examined and discussed by the present writer in the Quarterly 
foumdl^ of Microseopied Science, xxxvi, 1894, p. 35, and the 
condusiona there readied are as follows ;«^A disappearing adult 
organ is not retained in a rdativeljr grater development by an 
organiaa^iiii tiie earlier stages of its h^vidual growth unless it is 
of f udr iwiii a i importance to the y^ng farm. In cases in which 
the Uiilh Avdiopmeirt^ is embryonic this rarely happens, because 
the cnnAtions of embryonic life are so different from free life 
that functional eadbryonic organs are usualty- organs sue generis, 
the p]acciil;i^ amnfan, £c., which cannot be traced to a 
n^ifieaten of agans pievioudy present in die adult It does. 
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however, appear to lumi happened sometimes, and as an mstanee 
of it may mentioned the ductus arUriosus of the Saissopsidan 
md Mammalian embryo^ On the other hand, wten there is a 
considerable period of larval life, it do^ appear that there is a 
strong case for thinking that organs which have been lost by the 
adult may be retained and made use ol by the larva. The best- 
known example that can be given of this is the tadpole of the 
frog. Here we find organs, viz, gills and gill-slits, which are 
universally regarded as having been attributes of alt terrestrial 
Vertebrata in an earlier and aquatic condition, and we also 
notice that their retention is due to their being us^wl on account 
of the supposed ancient conditions of life having been retained. 
Many other instances, more or less plausible, of a like retention 
of ancestral features by larvae might be mentioned, and it must 
be conceded that there are strong reasons for supposing that 
larvae often retain traces, more or less complete, of ancestral 
stages of structure. But this admission does not carry with it 
any obligation to accept the widely prevalent view that larval 
history can in any way be regarded as a recapitulation of ancestral 
history. Far from it, for larvae in retaining some ancestral 
features are in no way different from adults ; they only differ 
from adults in the features which they have retained. Both 
larvae and adults retain ancestral features, and both have been 
modified by an adaptation to their respective conditions of life 
which has ever been becoming more perfect. 

The conclusion, then, ha« been reached, that whereas larvae 
frequently retain traces of ancestral stages of adult structure, 
embryos will rarely do so ; and we are confronted again with the 
question, How are we to account for the presence in the embryo 
of numerous functionless organs which cannot be explained 
otherwise than as having been inherited from a previous con- 
dition in which they were functional ? The answer is that the 
only organs of this kind which have l^en retained are organs 
which have been retained by the larvae of the ancestors after 
they have been lost by the adult, and have become in this way 
impressed upon the development. As an illustration taken from 
current natural history of the manner in which larval characters 
are in actual process of becoming embryonic may be mentioned 
the case of the viviparous salamander aira), in which 

the gills, &c., are all developed but never used, the animal 
being born without them. In other and closely allied species of 
salamander there is a considerable period of larval life m which 
the gills and gill-slits are functional, but in this species the larval 
stage, for the existence of which there was a distinct reason, 
viz. ■Ae entirely aquatic habits of life in the young state, has 
become at one stroke embryonic by its simple absorption into 
the embryonic period The view, then, tliat embryonic develop- 
ment is essentially a recapitulation of ancestral history must 1^ 
given up ; it contains only a few references to ancestral history, 
namely, those which have been preserved probably in a much 
modified form by previous larvae. 

We must now pass to the consideration of another supposed 
law of embryology — tiie so-called law of v. Baer. This generali- 
zation is usually stated as follows Embryos of . 

different species of the same group are more alike than 
adults, and the resemblances are greater the younger 
the embryo examined. Great importance has been attached 
to this generalization by embryologists naturalists, and it 
very widely accepted. Nevertheless, it is open to serious criti- 
cism. If it were true, wc should expect to find that embryos (A 
closely similar species would be indistinguishable, but this is 
notoriously not the case. On the contrary, they often differ 
more than do tbe adults, in support of sihich statement the 
embryos of the different species of Perifatus may be referred to. 
The generalization undoubtedly had its origin in the fact that 
there is what may be called a family resemblance betwe^ 
embryos, but this resemldance, which is by no meant exact, is 
purely superficial, and does not extend to anatomical detad. 
On the contrary, it may be fairly argued that in some cases 
embryos of widdy dissknilar na^mbers of the sune; group present 
anatomical differences of a higher morphological value than do 
the adults (see Sedgwick, loc. ciu), and, as stated above, the 
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tmbiyos of closely allied animals are distinguishable at all stages 
of development, though the distinguishing features are not ^e 
same as those which distinguish the adults. To say that the 
development of the organism and of its component parts is a 
progress from the simple to the complex is to state a truism, 
but to state that it is also a progress from the general to the 
special is to go altogether beyond the facts. The bipinnaria 
larva of an echinoderm, the trochosphere larva of an annelid, 
the blastodermic vesicle of a mammal are all as highly specialized 
as their respective adults, but the specialization is for a different 
purpose, and of a different kind to that which characterizes the 
adult. 

In its scientific and systematic form embryology may be 
considered as having only taken birth within the last century, 
although the germ from which it sprung was already 
formed nearly half a century earlier. The ancients, 
9logy.^ if is true, as we see by the writings of Aristotle and 
Galen, pursued the subject with interest, and the 
indefatigable Greek naturalist and philosopher had even made 
continued series of observations on the progressive stages of 
development in the incubated egg, and on the reproduction of 
various animals ; but although, after the revival of learning, 
various anatomists and physiologists from time to time made 
contributions to the knowledge of the foetal structure in its 
larger organs, yet from the minuteness of the observations 
required for embryological research, it was not till the microscope 
came into use for the investigation of organic structure that any 
intimate knowledge was attained of the nature of organogenesis. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that during a long period, 
in this as in other branches of physical inquiry, vague speculations 
took the place of direct observation and more solid information. 
This is apparent in most of the works treating of generation 
during the i6th and part of the 17th centuries.^ 

Harvey was the first to give, in the middle of the latter century , 
a new life and direction to investigation of this subject, by his 
discovery of the connexion between the cicatricula of the yolk 
and the rudiments of the chick, and by his faithful description 
of the successive stages of development as observed in the in- 
cubated egg, as well as of the progress of gestation in some 
Mammalia. He had also the merit of fixing the attention of 
physiologists upon general laws of development as deduced 
from actual observation of the phenomena, by the enunciation 
of two important propositions, viz. — (i) that all animals are 
produced out of ova, and (2) that the organs of the embryo 
arise by new formation, or epigenesis, and not by mere enlarge- 
ment out of a pre-existing invisible condition {Exercitationes de 
generatione animalium, Amstelodami, 1651), Harvey *s observa- 
tions, however, were aided only by the use of magnifying glasses 
(perspecillae), probably of no great power, and he saw nothii^ 
of the earliest appearances of the embryo in the first thirty-six 
hours, and believed the blood and the heart to be the parts first 
formed. 

The influence of the work of Harvey, and of the successful 
application of the microscope to embryological investigation, 
was soon afterwards apparent in the admirable resear^es of 
Malpighi of Bologna, as evinced by his communications to the 

1 It may be proper to mention, as authors of this period who made 
special researenes on the development of the embryo — (i) Volcher 
C^iter of Groningen, who, along witli Aldrovandus of Bologna, made 
a series of observations on the formation of the chick, day by day, in 
the incubated egg, which were described in a work published in 1573, 
and (2) Hieronymus Fabricius (ab Aquapendente), who, in his work 
De formato foetu^ first published at Padua in 1600, gave an interesting 
account, illustrated by many fine engravings, of uterogestation and 
the foetus of a number of qui^rupeds and other animals, and in a post- 
humous work entitled De formatione ovi et pulli, edited by J. Prevost 
and published at Padua in 1621, described and illustratecf by engrav- 
ings the daily chants of the egg in incubation. It is enough, how- 
ever, to say that Fabricius was entirely ignorant of the earlier 
phenomena of development which occur in the first two or three days, 
and even of the source of the embryonic rudiments, which he con- 
ceived to spring, not from the yolk or true ovum, but from the 
chalazae or twisted, deepest part of the white. The cicatricula he 
looked upon as merely tne vestige of the pedicle, by which the yolk 
had previously been attached to the ov-ary. 
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Royal Society of London in 1672, De ovo incubato,’* and “ De 
formatione pulli,’^ and more especially in his delineations of 
some of the earlier phenomena of development, in which, as in 
many other parts of minute anatomy, he partially or wholly 
anticipated discoveries, the full development of which has only 
been accomplished in the present century. Malpighi traced the 
origin of the embryo almost to its very commencement in the 
formation of the cerebro-spinal groove within the cicatricula, 
which he removed from the opaque mass of the yolk ; and he 
only erred in supposing the embryonal rudiments to have pre- 
existed as such in the egg, in consequence, apparently, of his 
having employed for observation, in very warm weather, eggs 
which, though he believed them to be unincubated, had in reality 
undergone some of the earlier developmental changes. 

The works of Walter Needham (1667), RegnierdeGraaf (1673), 
Swammerdam (1685), Vallisneri (i689)~following upon those of 
Harvey — all contain important contributions to the knowledge 
of our subject, as tending to show the similarity in the mode of 
production from ova in a variety of animals with that previously 
best known in birds. The obser\^ations more especially of de 
Graaf, Nicolas Steno and J. van Home gave much greater 
precision to the knowledge of the connexion between the origin 
of the ovum of quadrupeds and the vesicles of the ovary now 
termed (iraafian, which de Graaf showed always burst and dis- 
charged their contents on the occurrence of pregnancy. 

These observations bring us to the period of Boerhaave and 
Albinus in the earlier part of the i8th century, and in the suc- 
ceeding years to that of Haller, whose vast erudition and varied 
and accurate original observations threw light upon the entire 
process of reproduction in animals, and brought its history into 
a more systematic and intelligible form. A considerable part of 
the seventh and the whole of the eighth volumes of Haller’s 
great work, the Elementa physiologiac, published at successive 
times from 1757 to 1766, are occupied with the general view 
of the function of generation, while his special contributions to 
embryology are contained in his Dem tnStnoires sur la formation 
du emit dans le poulet and Deux menioires sur la formation des 
os, both published at Lausanne in 1758, and republished in an 
extended and altered form, together with his “ Observations on 
the early condition of the Embryo in Quadrupeds,” made along 
with Kiihlcmann, in the Opera minora (1762-1768). Though 
originally educated as a believer in the doctrine of “ preforma- 
tion ” by his teacher Boerhaave, Haller was soon led to abandon 
that view in favour of “ epigenesis ” or new formation, as may be 
seen in various parts of his works published before the middle 
of the century ; see especially a long note explanatory of the 
grounds of his change of opinion in his edition of Boerhaave’s 
Praelectiones academicae, vol. v. part 2, p. 497 (i744)> and 
his Primae lineae physiologiae (1747). But some years later, 
and after having been engaged in observing the phenomena of 
development in the incubated eg^, he again changed his views, 
and during the remainder of his life was a keen opponent of the 
system of epigenesis, and a defender and exponent of the theory 
of ‘‘ evolution,” as it was then named — theory very different 
from that now bearing the name, and which implied belief in the 
pre-existence of the organs of the embryo in the germ, according 
to the theory of encasement (emboitement) or inclusion supported 
by Leibnitz and Bonnet. (See the interesting work of Bonnet, 
Considerations sur les corps organises, Amsterdam, 1762, for 
an account of his own views and ^ose of Haller.) 

It was reserved for Caspar Frederick Wolff (1733-1794), 
a German by birth, but naturalized afterwards in Russia, to 
bring forward observations which, thoi^h almost entirely 
neglected for a long time after their publication, and in some 
measure discredited under the influence of Haller’s authority, 
were sixty years later acknowledged to have established the 
theory of epigenesis upon the secure basis of asceHUoitf hurts, 
and to have laid the first foundation of the morpholofjiw science 
of embryology. Wolff’s work, entitled Theoria generahoms, 
first published as an inaugural Dissertation at tolin in 1759, 
was republished with additions in German at Berlin m 1764, and 
again in Latin at Halle in 1774. Wolff also wrote a Memoir on 
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thf Development of the Intestine ” in Nov. cotnntmi. acad. 
Petfopol, 1768 and 1769. But it was not till the latter work ww 
translated into German by J. F. Meckel, and appeared in his 
Afchiv for 1812, that Wolff’s peculiar merits as the founder of 
modem embryology came to be known or fully appreciated. 

The special novelty of Wolff’s discoveries consisted mainly 
in this, that he showed that the germinal part of the bird’s egg 
forms a layer of united granules or organized particles (cells of 
the modern histologist), presenting at first no semblance of the 
form or structure of the future embryo, but gradually converted 
by various morphological changes in the formative material, 
which are all capable of being traced by observation, into the 
several rudimentary organs and systems of the embryo. The 
earlier form of the embryo he delineated with accuracy ; the 
actual mode of formation he traced in more than one organ, as 
for example in the alimentary canal, and he was the discoverer 
of several new and important embryological facts, as in the in- 
stance of the primordial kidneys, which have thus been named 
the Wolffian bodies. Wolff further showed that the growing 
parts of plants owe their origin to organized particles or cells, 
so that he was led to the great generalization that the processes 
of embryonic formation and of adult growth and nutrition 
are all of a like nature in both plants and animals. No advance, 
however, was made upon the basis of Wolff’s discoveries till the 
year 1817, when the researches of C. H. Pander on the develop- 
ment of the chick gave a fuller and more exact view of the pheno- 
mena less clearly indicated by Wolff, and laid down with greater 
precision a plan of the formation of parts in the embryo of birds, 
which may be regarded as the foundation of the views of all 
subsequent embryologists. 

But although the minuter investigation of the nature and 
tnie theory of the process of embryonic development was thus 
held in abeyance for more than half a century, the interval was 
not unproductive of observations having an important bearing 
on the knowledge of the anatomy of the foetu.s and the function 
of reproduction. The great work of William Hunter on the 
human gravid uterus, containing unequalled pictorial illustra- 
tions of its subject from the pencil of Rymsdyk and other artists, 
was published in 1775 ; ^ and during a large part of the same 
period numerous communications to the Memoirs of the Royal 
Society testified to the activity and genius of his brother, John 
Hunter, in the investigation of various parts of comparative 
embryology. But it is mainly in his rich museum, and in the 
manuscripts and drawings which he left, and which have been 
in part described and published in the catalogue of his wonderful 
collection, that we obtain any adequate idea of the unexampled 
industry and wide scope of research of that great anatomist and 
physiologist. 

As belonging to a somewhat later period, but still before 
the time when the more strict investigation of embryological 
phenomena was resumed by Pander, there fall to be noticed, as 
indicative of the rapid progress that was making, the experiments 
of I/. Spallanzani, 1789 ; the researches of J. H. von Autenrieth, 
1797, and of Soemmering, 1799, on the human foetus ; the 
observations of Senff on the formation of the skeleton, 1801 ; 
those of L. Oken and D. G. Kieser on the intestine and other 
organs, 1806 ; Oken’s remarkable work on the bones of the head, 
1807 (with the views promulgated in which Goethe’s name is 
also intimately connected) ; J. F. Meckel’s numerous and 
valuable contributions to embryology and comparative anatomy, 
extending over a long series of years ; and F. Tiedemann’s 
classical work on the development of the brain, 1816. 

The observations of the Russian naturalist, Christian Heinrich 
Pander (1794-1865), were made at the instance and under the 
immediate supervision of Prof. Ddllinger at Wurzburg, and we 
learn from von Baer’s autobiography that he, being an early 
friend of Pander’s, and knowing his qualifications for the task, 
had pointed him out to Ddllinger as well fitted to carry out the 
investigation of development which that professor was desirous 

^ Along with the work of W. Hunter must be mentioned a large 
collection of unpublished observations by Dr James Douglas, which 
are preserved hi the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow University. 
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of having accomplished. Pander’s inaugural dissertation was 
entitled Historia metamarphoseos quant ovum incubaium priorihus 
quinque diebus subit (Virceburgi, 1817) ; and it was also published 
in German under the title of Beitrage zur Eniwickelungsgeschichte 
des Hiihnchens im Eie (Wurzburg, 1817). The beautiful plates 
illustrating the latter work were executed by the elder E. J. 
d’.^ton, well known for his skill in scientific observation, 
delineation and engraving. 

Pander observed the germinal membrane or blastoderm^ as he 
for the first time called it, of the fowl’s egg to acquire three 
layers of organized substance in the earlier period of incubation. 
These he named respectively the serous or outer, the vascular or 
middle, and the mucous or inner layers ; and he traced with 
great skill and care the origin of the principal rudimentary 
organs and systems from each of these layers, pointing out 
shortly, but much more distinctly than Wolff had done, the 
actual nature of the changes occurring in the process of 
development. 

Karl Ernest von Baer {q.v.)^ the greatest of modem embryolo- 
gists, was, as already remarked, the early friend of Pander, 
and, at the time when the latter was engaged in his researches 
at Wurzburg, was associated with Ddllinger as prosector, and 
engaged with him in the study of comparative anatomy. He 
witnessed, therefore, though he did not actually take part in, 
Pander’§ researches ; and the latter having afterwards abandoned 
the inquiry, von Baer took it up for himself in the year 1819, 
when he had obtained an appointment in the university of 
Kdnigsberg, where he was the colleague of Burdach and Rathke, 
both of whom were able coadjutors in the investigation of the 
subject of his choice. (See v. Baer’s interesting autobiography, 
published on his retirement from St Petersburg to Dorpat in 
1864,) 

Von Baer’s observations were carried on at various times 
from 1819 to 1826 and 1827, when he published the first results 
in a description of the development of the chick in the first 
edition of Burdach’s Physiology. 

It was at this time that von Baer made the important dis- 
covery of the ovarian ovum of mammals and of man, totally 
unknown before his time, and was thus able to prove as matter 
of exact observation what had only been surmised previously, 
viz. the entire similarity in the mode of origin of these animals 
with others lower in the scale. {Epistola de ovi mammalium et 
hominis genesis Lipsiae, 1827. See also the interesting com- 
mentary on or supplement to the Epistola in Heusinger’s Journal^ 
and the translation in Bre.schet’s Repertoire , Paris, 1829). 

In 1829 von Baer published the first part of his great work, 
entitled Beohachtungen und Reflexionen iiber die Entivickelungs^ 
geschichte der Thiere^ the second part of which, still leaving the 
work incomplete, did not appear till 1838. In this work, dis- 
tinguished by the fulness, richness and extreme accuracy of the 
observations and descriptions, as well as by the breadth and 
soundness of the general views on embryology and allied branches 
of biology which it presents, he gave a detailed account not only 
of the whole progress of development of the chick as observed 
day by day during the incubation of the egg, but he also described 
what was known, and what he himself had investigated by 
numerous and varied observations, of the whole course of 
formation of the young in other vertebrate animals. His work 
is in fact a system of comparative embryology, replete with new 
discoveries in almost every part. 

Von Baer’s account of the layers of the blastoderm differs 
somewhat from that of Pander, and appears to be more con- 
sistent with the further researches which have lately been made 
than was at one time supposed, in this respect, that he distin- 
guished from a very early period two primitive or fundamental 
layers, viz. the animal or upper, and the vegetative or lower, 
from each of which, in connection with two intermediate layers 
derived from them, the fundamental organs and systems of the 
embiyo are derived : — the animal layer, with its derivative, 
supplying the dermal, neural, osseous and muscular; the 
vegetative layer, with' its derivative, the vascular and mucous 
(intestinal) systems. He laid down the general morphological 
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principle that the fundamental organs have essentially the shape 
of tutelar cavities, aa appears in the first form of the central 
organ of the nervous system, in the two muscular and osseous 
tubes which form the walls of the body, and in the intestinal 
canal ; and he folbwed out with admirable clearness the steps 
by which from these fundamental systems the other organs 
arise secondarily, such as the organs of sense, the glands, lungs, 
heart, vascular glands, Wolffian bodies, hidncys and generative 
organs* 

To conf^lete von Baer’s system there was mainly wanting a 
jnore minute knowledge of the intimate structure of the ele- 
mentary tissues, but tins had not yet been acquired by biologists, 
and it remained for Theodor Schwann of Li^gc in 1839, along 
with whom should be mentbned those who, like Robert Brown 
and M, J. Schleiden, prepared the way for his great discovery, 
to point out the uniformity in histological structure of the simpler 
forms of plants and animals, the nature of the organized animal 
and vegetable cell, the cellular constitution of the primitive 
ovum of animals, and the derivation of the various tissues, 
complex as well as simple, from the transformation or, as it is 
now called, differentiation of simple cellular elements, — dis- 
coveries which have exercised a powerful and lasting influence 
on the whole progress of biological knowledge in our time, 
and have contributed in an eminent degree to preanote the 
advance of embryology itself. 

To K. B. Reichert of Berlin more particularly is due the first 
application of the newer histological views to the explanation of 
the p^ienomcna of development, 1840. To him and to R. A. von 
Kdlliker and R. Virchow is due the ascertainment of the general 
principle that there is no free-cell formation in embryonic 
development and growth, but that all organs are derived from 
the multiplication, combination and transformation of cells, 
and that all cells gi^'ing rise to organs are the descendants or 
progeny of previously existing cells, and that these may be 
traced back to the original cell or cell-substance of the ovum. 

It may be that modern research has somewhat modified the 
views taken by biologists of the statements of Schwann as to the 
constitution of the organized cell, especially as regards its 
simplest or roost elementary form, and has indicated more 
exactly the nature of the proto|:dasmic material which constitutes 
its living basis ; but it has not caused any very wide departure 
from the general principles enunciated by that physiologist. 
Schwann’s treatise, entitled Microscopical Researches into the 
Accordance in the Structure and Growths of Animals and Plants, 
was published in German at Berlin in 1839, and was translated 
into En^ish by Henry Smith, and printed for the Sydenham 
Society in 1847, abng with a translation of Schleiden’s memoir, 
“ Contributions to Phytogenesis,” which originally appeared in 
1838 in Muller’s Archiv for that year, and which had also been 
published in English in Taylor and Francis’s Scientific Memoirs^ 
vol. ii. part vi. 

Among the newer observations of tlie same period which 
contributed to a more exact knowledge of the structure of the 
ovum itself may be mentioned — ^first the discovery of the 
gwrminal vesicle, or nucleus, in the germ-disk of birds by J. E. 
von Purkinje (Symbolae ad ovi avium historiam ante incubatiofiem^ 
Vratislaviae, 1825, and republished at Leipzig in 1830) ; second, 
von Baer’s discovery of the mammiferous ovum in 1827, already 
referred to ; third, the discovery of the germinal vesicle of 
mammals by J. V. Coste in 1834, and its independent observation 
by Wharton Jones in 1835 ; and fourth, the observation in the 
same year by Rudolph Wagner of the germinal macula or 
nucleus. Coste’s discovery of the germinal veside of Mammalia 
was first communicated to the public in the Comptes rendus of 
the French Academy for 1833, and was more fully described in 
the Recherches sur la generation des mammiferesy by Ddpech 
and Coste (Paris, 1834). Thomas Wharton Jones’s observations, 
made in the autmnn of 1834, without a knowledge of Coste’s 
communication, were presented to the Royal Society in 1835. 
This discovery was also confirmedand exteiK^d by G. G. Vakntm 
and Bemardt, as recorded by the latter in his work Symb, ad am 
nummuxL hist, ante praegnaHottem. Roidolph Wagner’s observa- 
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tions first appeared in his Textbook of Comparative Anatomy, 
published at Leipzig in 1834-1835, and in Muller’s Archiv for the 
latter year. His more extended researches are described in his 
work Pfodromus kist. generalionis hominis atqt^ animdium 
(Leipzig, 1836), and in a memoir inserted in the Trans, of the Roy. 
Bavarian Acad, of Sciences (Munich, 1837). 

The two decades of years from 1820 to 1840 were peculiarly 
fertile in contributions to the anatomy of the foetus and the 
progress of embryological knowledge. The researches of Provost 
and Dumas on the ova and primary stages of development of 
Batrachia, birds and mammals, made as early as 1824, deserve 
especial notice as important steps in advance, both in the dis- 
covery of the process of yolk segmentation in the batrachian 
ovum, and in their having shown almost with the force of demon- 
stration, previous to the discovery of the mammiferous ovarian 
ovum by von Baer, that that body must exist as a minute 
spherule in the Graafian follicle of the ovary, although they did 
not actually succeed in bringing the ova clearly under 
observation. 

The works of Pockels (1825), of Seiler (1831), of G. Breschet 
(1832), of A. A. L. M. Velpeau (1833), of T. L. W. Bischoff 
(1834) — all bearing upon human embryology ; the researches of 
Coste in comparative embryology in 1834, already referred to, 
and those published by the same author in 1837 ; the publication 
of Johannes Muller’s great work on physiology, and Rudolph 
Wagner’s smaller text-l)ook, in Ixith of which the subject of 
embryology received a very full treatment, together with the 
excellent Manual of the Development of the Foetus, by Valentin, 
in 1835, separate and systematic work on the whole 

subject, now secured to embryology its permanent place among 
the biological sciences on the Continent ; while in this country 
attention was drawn to the subject by the memoirs of Allen 
Thomson (1831), Th. Wharton Jones (1835-1838) and Martin 
Barry (1839-1840). 

Among the more remarkable special discoveries which belong 
to the period now referred to, a few may be mentioned, as, for 
example, that of the chorda dorsalis by von Baer, a most 
important one, which may be regarded as the key to the whole 
of vertebral morphology ; the phenomenon of yolk segmentation, 
now known to be universal among animals, but which was only 
first carefully observed in Batrachia by Pr^H^ost and Dumas 
(though previously casually noticed by Swammerdam), and was 
soon afterwards followed out by Rusconi and von Baer in fishes ; 
the discovery of the branchial clefts, plates and vascular arches 
in the embryos of the higher abranchiate animals by H. Rathke 
in 1825-1827 ; the able investigation of the transformations of 
these arches by Reichert in 1837 ; and the researches on the 
origin and development of the urinary and generative organs 
by Johannes Muller in 1829-1830. 

On entering the fifth decade of the 19th century, the number 
of original contributions and systematic treatises becomes so 
great as to render the attempt to enumerate even a selection of 
the more important of them quite unsuitable to the limits of the 
present article. We must be satisfied, therefore, with a reference 
to one or two which seem to stand out with greater proaninence 
than the rest as landmarks in the progress of embryological 
discovery. Among these may first be mentioned the researches 
of Theodor L. W. von Bischoff, formerly of Giessen and later of 
Munich, on the development of the ovum in Mammalia, in which 
a series of the most lalxirious, minute and accurate observati^ 
furnished a greatly novd and very full history of the formative 
process in several animals of that class. These researches are 
contained in four memoirs, treati^ sep^tcly of the development 
of the rabbit, the dog, the guinea-pig and the roe-deer, and 
appeared in succession in the years 1842, 1845, 1852 and 1854. 

Next may be mentioned the great work of Coste, entided 
Histoire gin. et particid. du divelo^ement des animaux, of which, 
however, only four fasciculi af^ared between the years 1847 
and 1859, leaving the work incomplete. In this work, in the 
large folio form, beautiful representations are given of the 
auwor’s valuable observations on human embryology, and on 
that of various mammab, birds and fishes, and of the uithora 
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discovery in 1847 of the process of partial yolk segmentation in 
the germinal disk of the fowl's egg during its descent through 
the oviduct; and his observations on the same phenomenon in 
fishes and mammals. 

The development of reptiles received important elucidation 
from the researches of Rathke, in his history of the development 
of serpents, published at Kdnigsbe^ in 1839, and in a similar 
work on the turtle in 1848, as well as in a later one on the crocodile 
in t 866, along with which may be Ewsociated the observations 
of H. J. Clark on the Embryology of the Turtle,” published in 
Agassiz's Contributions to NaUiraL History y ^c,, 1857. 

The phenomena of yolk segmentation, to which reference has 
more than once been made, and to which later researches give 
more and more importance in connection with the fundamental 
phenomena of development, received great elucidation during 
this p)eriod, first from the observations of C. T. E. von Siebold 
and those of Bagge on the complete yolk segmentation of the 
egg in nematoid worms in 1841, and more fully by the observa- 
tions of KoUiker in the same animals in 1843. The nature of 
partial segmentation of the yolk was first made known by 
Kolliker in his work on the development of the Cephalopoda 
in 1844, and, as has already been mentioned, the phenomena 
were observed by Coste in the eggs of birds. The latter observa- 
tions have since been confirmed by those of Oellacher, Gotte and 
Kolliker. Further researches in a vast number of animals give 
every reason to believe that the phenomenon of segmentation 
is in some shape or other the invariable precursor of embryonic 
formation. 

The first considerable work on the development of a division 
of the invertebrates was that of Maurice Herold of Marburg 
on spiders, De generaiione aranearum ex ovoy published at 
Marburg in 1824, in which the whole phenomena of the formative 
processes in that animal are described with remarkable clearness 
and completeness. A few years later an important series of 
contributions to the history of the development of invertebrate 
animals appeared in the second volume of Burdach’s work on 
Physiology^ of which the first edition was published in 1828, 
and in this the history of the development of the Entozoa was 
the production of Ch. Thcod. von Siebold, and that of most of 
the other invertebrates was compiled by H. Rathke from the 
results of his own observations and those of others. These 
memoirs, together with others sul)sequently published by 
Rathke, notably that Vher die Bildung und Entivickelungs- 
geschichte d, Flusskrdms (Leipzig, 1829), in which an attempt 
is made to extend the doctrine of the derivation of the organs 
from the germinal layers to the invertebrata, entitle him to l)e 
regarded as the founder of invertebrate embryology. 

A large body of facts having by this time been ascertained 
with respect to the more obvious processes of development, 
a further attempt to refer the phenomena of organogenesis to 
morphological and histological principles became desirable. 
More especially was the need felt to point out with greater 
minuteness and accuracy the relation in which the origin of the ' 
fundamental organs of the embryo stands to the layers of the 
blastoderm ; and this we find accomplished with signal success 
in the researches of R. Remak on the development of the chick 
and frog, published between the years 1850 and 1855. 

vStarting from Pander's discovery of the trilaminate blasto- 
derm, Remak worked out the development of the chick in the 
light of the cell-theory of Schleiden and Schwann. He observed 
the division of the middle layer into two by a split which subse- 
quently gives rise to the body-cavity (fdeuro-peritoneal space) 
of the adult ; and traced the principal ocgaias which came from 
these two layers (Hautfaserbl^ and Darnsfaserblatt) respcctivdy. 
In this manner the foundations of the germ-layer theory were 
established in their modem form. 

A great step forward was made in 1859 by T. H. Huxley, 
who compared the serous and mucous iayem of Pander with the 
ectoderm and endoderm of the Codenterata. But in spite of 
this comparison it was genero^y held that germinal layers similar 
to those of Ihe ver te br a ta were not found in imwteibrate aniinaU 
and it was not until the puUication in 1871 of Kowalewski’s 
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researches (see below) that the germinal layer theory was 
applied to the embryos of ail the Metazoa. But the year 1859 
will be for ever memorable in the history of science as the year 
of the publication of the Origin of Species, If the enunciation 
of the cell-tlieory may be said to have marked a first from a 
second , period in the history of embryology, tl\e publication of 
Darwin's great idea ushered in a third. Whereas hitherto the 
facts of anatomy and development were loosely held together 
by the theory of types which owed its origin and maintenance 
to Cuvier, L. Agassiz, J. Muller and R. Owen, they were now 
combined into one organic whole by the tlieory of descent and 
by the hypothesis of recapitulation which was deduced from 
that theory. First clearly enunciated by Johann Miiller in his 
well-known work Fur Darwin published m 1864 (rendered in 
England as FacU for Darwin j 1869), the view that a knowledge 
of embryonic and larval histories would lay bare tlie secrets 
of race history and enable tla^ course of evolution to be traced 
{ind so lead to the discovery of the natural system of classification, 
gave a powerful stimulus to embryological research. The first 
fruits of this impetus wore gathered by Alexander Agassiz, A. 
Kowalewsky and E. Metschnikofi. Agassiz, in his memoir on tlie 
Embryology of Uie Starfish published in 1864, sliowcd that the 
body-cavity in Echinodermata arises as a differentiation of the 
entcrou of the larva and so laid the foundations of our present 
knowledge of tlie coelom. This discovery was confirmed in 
1869 by Metschnikoff (“Studien iib. d. Entwick. d. Echinodermcn 
u. Nemertinen,*' Mtm, Ac. Pciershourg (7), 4a, 1869), and 
extended by him to Tornaria, the larva of Dalanoglossus in 1870 
(“llntersuchungen iib. d. Metamorphose einiger Secthierc,” 
Zeit. /. wiss. Zoologie, 20, 1870). In 1871 Kowalewsky in his 
classical memoir, entitled “ Embry dogischc Studieii an Wurmem 
und Arthropoden '’ {Mem. Ac(d. Petersbourf^ (7), j6, 1871), 
proved the same fact for Sagitta and added immensely to our 
knowledge of the early stages of development of the Invertebrata. 
I'hese memoirs formed the basis on which subsequent workers 
took their stand. Amongst the most important of these was 
F. M. Balfour (1851-1882). Led to the study of embryology 
by his teacher, M. Foster, in ufjsociation with whom he published 
in 1874 the Elements of Embryologyy Balfour was one of the 
first to take advantage of the facilities for re.search offered by 
Dr. A. Dohrn’s Zoological Station at Naples which has since 
become so celebrated. Here he; did the work which wa^ subse- 
quently published in 1878 in his Monograph of the Development 
of Elasmobranch Fishesy and which constituted the most im- 
portant addition to vertebrate morphology since the days of 
Johannes Muller. This was followed in 1879 and 1881 by the 
publication of his Treatise on Comparative Embryology y the first 
work in which the facts of the rapidly grov/ing science were 
dearly and philosophically put together, and the greatest. 
The influence of Balfour’s work on embryology was immense 
and is still felt. He was an active worker in every department 
of it, and there are few groups of tlie animal kingdom on which 
he has not left the impress of bis genius. 

In the period under consideration the output of embryological 
work lias been enormous. No group of the animal kingdom 
has escaped exliaustive examination, and no effort lias been 
spared to obtain the embryos of isolated and out of the way 
forms, the development of whidi might have a bearing upon 
important questions of phylogeny and dassification. Of this 
work it is impossible to speak in detail in this summary. It is 
only possible to call attention to some of its more important 
(features, to mention the more important advances, and to refer 
to some of the more striking memoirs. 

Marine zoological stations have been established, expeditions 
have been sent to distant countries, and the methods of investka- 
tion iiave been greatly improved. Since Anton Dohrn founded 
the Stazione Zoologica at Naples^n 1872, observatories for the 
study of marine organisms have been established in most 
countries. Of journeys which have been made to distont 
countries and which have resulted in import^t contributions 
to embryobgy, may be mentioned the expedition (1884-1886) 
of the cousins Krasin to Ceylon (development of Gymnophiona), 
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of £. Selenka to Brazil and the East Indies (development of 
Marsupials, Primates and other mammals, 1877, 1889, 1892), 
of A. A. W. Hubrecht to the East Indies (1890, development of 
Tarsius), of W. H. Caldwell to Australia (1883-1884, discovery 
of the nature of the ovum and oviposition of Echidna and of 
CeratodusY of A. Sedgwick to the Cape (1883, development of 
Peripaitis)f of J. Graham Kerr to Paraguay (1^6, develoiMnent 
of Lepidostren), of R. Semon to Australia and the Malay Archi- 
pelago (1891-1893, development of Monotremata, Marsupialia), 
and of J. S. Budgett to Africa (1898, 1900, 1901, 1903, develop- 
ment of Polypterus), 

In methods, while great improvements have been made in the 
processes of hardening and staining embryos, the principal 
advance has been the introduction in 1883 by W. H. Caldwell 
in his work on the development of Phoronis of the method of 
making tape-worm like strings of sections as a result of which 
the process of mounting in order all the sections obtained from 
an embryo was much facilitated, and the use of an automatic 
microtome rendered possible. The method of Golgi for the 
investigation of the nervous system, introduced in 1875, must 
also be mentioned here. 

The word “ coelom (^.t/.) was introduced into zoology by 
E. Haeckel in 1872 {Kalkschwdmtne, p. 468) as a convenient 
term for the body-cavity (pleuroperitoneal). The word was 
generally adopted, and was applied alike to the blood-containing 
body-cavity of Arthropods and to the body-cavity of Vertebrata 
and segmented worms, in which there is no blood. In 1875 
Huxley {Quarterly Journ. of Mic. Science, 15, p. 53), relying 
on the researches of Agassiz, Metschnikoff and Kowalewsky 
above mentioned, put forward the idea that according to 
their development three kinds of body-cavity ought to be 
distinguished : (i) the enterocoelic which arises from enteric 
diverticula, (2) the schizocoelic which develops as a split in the 
embryonic mesoblast, and (3) the epicoelic which was enclosed 
by folds of the skin and lined by ectoderm {e,g» atrial cavity 
of Tunicates, &c.). This suggestion was of great importance, 
because it led the embryologists of the day (Balfour, the brothers 
Hertwig, Lankester and others) to discuss the question as to 
whether there was not more than one kind of body-cavity. 
The Hertwigs {Coelomtheorie, Jena, 1881) distinguished two 
kinds, the enterocoel and the pseudocoel. The former, to which 
they limited the use of the word coelom, and which is developed 
directly or indirectly from the enteron, is found in Annelida, 
Arthropoda, Echinodermata, Chordata, &c. The latter they 
regarded as something quite different from the coelom and as 
arising by a split in what they called for the first time mesen- 
chyme ; the mesenchyme being the non-epithelial mesoderm, 
which they described as consisting of amoeboid cells, but which 
we now know to consist of a continuous reticulum. The next 
step was made by E. Ray Lankester, who in 1884 {Zoologischer 
Anzeiger) showed that the pericardium of Mollusca does not con- 
tain blood, and therein differs from the rest of the body-cavity 
which does contain blood, but no suggestion is made that the 
blood-containing space is not coelomic. In fact it was generally 
held by the anatomists of the day that the coelom and the 
vascular system were different parts of the same primitive organ, 
though separate from it in the adult except in Arthropoda and 
Mollusca. In the Mollusca, it is true, the pericardial part of the 
coelom was held to be separate from the vascular, and the Hert- 
wigs had reached the correct conception that the pericardium 
of these animals was alone true coelom, the vascular p^ being 
pseudocoel. This was the state of morphological opinion until 
1886, when it was shown {Proc, Cambridge Phil, Soc,, 6 , 1886, 
p, 27) (i) that the coelom of Peripatus gives rise to the nephridia 
and generative glands only, and to no other part of the body- 
cavity of ttie adult, (2) that the nephridia of the adult do not open 
as had supposed into the body-cavity, (3) that the body- 
cavity B^intirely formed of the blood-containing space, the 
coelom having no perivisceral portion. These results were 
extended by the same author {Quart, Joum, Mic, Sci,, 27, 1887, 
pp. 486-540) to other Arthropods and to the Mollusca, and the 
modem theory of the coelom was finally established. An in- 
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creased precision was given to the conception of coelom by the 
discovery in 1880 {Quart, Joum, Mic, Sci,, 20, p. 164) that tlie 
nephridia of Elasmobranchs are a direct differentiation of a 
portion of it. In 1886 this was extended to Peripatus {Proc, 
Camb, Phil, Soc,, 6, p. 27) and doubtless holds universally. 

In 1864 it was suggested by V. Hensen (Virchow’s Archiv, 31) 
that the rudiments of nerve-fibres are present from the beginning 
of development as persistent remains of connexions tetween 
the incompletely separated cells of the segmented ovum. This 
suggestion fell to the ground because it was held by embryo- 
logists that the cleavage of the ovum resulted in the formation 
of completely separate cells, and that the connexions between 
the adult cells were secondary. In i886 it was shown {Quarterly 
Journ, Mic. Sci,, 26, p. 182) that in Peripatus Capensis the cells 
of the segmenting ovum do not separate from one another, but 
remain connected by a loose protoplasmic network. This dis- 
covery has since been extended to other ova, even to tlie small so- 
called holoblastic ova, and a basis of fact was found for Hensen’s 
suggestion as to the embryonic origin of nerves {Quart, Journ, 
Mic. Sci,, 33, 1892, pp. 581-584). An extension and further 
application of the new views as to the cell-theory and the 
embryonic origin of nerves thus necessitated was made in 1894 
{Quart, Journ, Mic, Set., 37, p. 87), and in 1904 J. Graham Kerr 
showed that the motor nerves in the dipnoan fish Lepidosiren 
arise in an essentially similar manner {Trans, Roy. Society of 
Edinburgh, 41, p. 119). 

In 1883 Elie Metschnikoff published his researches on the 
intracellular digestion of invertebrates {Arbeiten a. d. zoologischen 
Inst. Wien, 5 ; and Biologisches Centralblatt, 3, p. 560) ; these 
formed the basis of his theory of inflammation and phagocytosis, 
which has had such an important influence on pathology. As 
he himself has told us, he was led to make these investigations 
by his precedent researches on the development of sponges and 
other invertebrates. To quote his own words : ** Having long 
studied the problem of the germinal layers in the animal series, 
I sought to give some idea of their origin and significance. The 
part played by the ectoderm and endoderm appeared quite clear, 
and the former might reasonably be regarded as the cutaneous 
investment of primitive multicellular animals, while the latter 
might be regarded as their organ of digestion. The discovery of 
intracellular digestion in many of the lower animals led me to 
regard this phenomenon as characteristic of those ancestral 
animals from which might be derived all the known types of the 
animal kingdom (excepting, of course, the Protozoa). The origin 
and part played by the mesoderm appeared the most obscure. 
Thus certain embryologists supposed that this layer corresponded 
to the reproductive organs of primitive animals ; others regarded 
it as the prototype of the organs of locomotion. My embryo- 
logical and physiological studies on sponges led me to the con- 
clusion that the mesoderm must function in the hypothetically 
primitive animals as a mass of digestive cells, in all points 
similar to those of the endoderm. This hypothesis necessarily 
attracted my attention to the power of seizing foreign corpuscles 
possessed by the mesodermic cells” {Immunity in Infective 
Diseases, English translation, Cambridge, 1905). 

The branch of embryology which concerns itself with the study 
of the origin, history and conjugation of the individuals (gametes) 
which are concerned in the reproduction of the species has made 
great advances. These began in 1875 following years with 
a careful examination of the behaviour of the germinal vesicle 
in the maturation and fertilization of the ovum. The history 
of the polar bodies, the origin of the female pronucleus, the pre- 
sence in the ovum of a second nucleus, the male pronucleus, 
which gave rise to the first segmentation nucleus by fusion with 
the female pronucleus, were discovered (E. van Beneden, 0 . 
Biitschli, 0 . Hertwig, H. Fol), and in 1876 0 . Hertwig {Morpho- 
logisches Jahrbuch, 3, 1876) for the first time observed Ae 
entrance of a spermatozoon into the egg and the formation 
of the male pronucleus firom it. The centrosome was discovered 
by W. Flemming in 1875 in ^ fresh-water mussel, 

and independendy in 1876 by E. van Beneden in Dicyemids. 
In 1883 came E. van Beneden’s celebrated discovery {Arch. 
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Bidogie, 4) of the reduction of the number of chromosomes in 
the nucleus of both male and female gametes, and of the fact that 
the male and female pronuclei contribute the same number of 
chromosomes to the zygote-nudeus. He also showed that the 
gametogenesis in the male is a similar process to that in the 
female, and paved the way for the acceptation of the view (due 
to Biitschli) that polar bodies are aborted female gametes. 
These discoveries were extended and completed by subsequent 
workers, among whom may be mentioned E. van Beneden, 
J. B. Carnoy, G. Platner, T. Boveri, 0 . Hertwig, A. Brauer. 
The subject is still being actively pursued, and hopes are enter- 
tained that some relation may be found between the behaviour 
of the chromosomes and the facts of heredity. 

Since 1874 (W. His, Unsere Kdrperform und das physiologische 
Problem ihrer Entstehung) a new branch of embryology, which 
concerns itself with the physiology of development, h^ arisen 
(experimental embryology). The principal workers in this field 
have been W. Roux, who in 1894 founded the Archiv fiir Entwicke- 
lungsmechantk der Organismen, T. Boveri and Y. Delage who 
discovered and elucidated the phenomenon of merogony, J. Loeb 
who discovered artificial par^enogenesis, 0 . and R. Hertwig, 
H. Driesch, C. Herbst, E. Maupas, A. Weismann, T. H. Morgan, 
C. B. Davenport {Experimental Morphology, 2 vols., 1899) and 
many others. 

In the elucidation of remarkable life-histories we may point 
in the first place to the work of A. Kowalewsky on the develop- 
ment of the Tunicata (^^ Entwickelungsgeschichte d. einfachen 
Ascidien,’' Mem, Acad. Pitersbourg (7), 10, 1866, and Arch. /. Mic, 
Anatomic, 7, 1871), in which was demonstrated for the first 
time the vertebrate relationship of the Tunicata (possession of a 
notochord, method of development of the central nervous 
system) and which led to the establishment of the group Qiordata. 
We may also mention the work of Y. Delage on the meta- 
morphosis of Sacctdina {Arch. zool. exp, (2) 2, 1884), A. Giard 
{Comptes rendus, 123, 1896, p. 836) and of A. Malaquin on 
MonsiriUa {Arch, zool, exp, (3), 9, p. 81, 1901), of Delate 
(Comptes rendus, 103, 1886, p, 698) and Grassi and Calandruccio 
{Rend. Acc. Lincei (5), 6, 1897, p. 43), on the development of 
the eels, and of P, Pergande on the life-history of the Aphidae 
{Bull, U,S. Dep. Agric. Ent., technical series, 9, 1901). The 
work of C. Grobben {Arbeiien zool, Inst, Wien, 4, 1882) and of 
B. Uljanin {^‘ Die Arten der Gattung Doliolum,” Fauna u. Flora 
des Golfes von Neapel, 1884) on the extraordinary life-history 
and migration of the buds in Doliolum must also be mentioned. 
In pure embryological morphology we have had Heymons’ 
elucidation of the Arthropod head, the work of Hatschek on 
Annelid and other larvae, the works of H. Bury and of E. W. 
MacBride which have marked a distinct advance in our knowledge 
of the development of Echinodermata, of K. Mitsukuri, who has 
founded since 1882 an important school of embryology in Japan, 
on the early development of Chelonia and Aves, of A. Brauer 
and G. C. Price on the development of vertebrate excretory 
organs, of Th. W. Bischoff, E. van Beneden, E. Selenka, A. A. W. 
Hubrecht, R. Bonnet, F. Keibel and R. Assheton on the develop- 
ment of mammals, of A. A. W. Hubrecht and E. Selenka 
on the early development and placentation of the Primates, 
of J. Graham Kerr and of J. S. Budgett on the development 
of Dipnoan and Ganoid fishes, of A. Kowalewsky, B. Hatschek, 
A. Willey and E. W. MacBride on the development of Amphioxus, 
of B. Dean on the development of Bdellostoma, of A. Gotte on 
the development of Amphibia, of H. Strahl and L. Will on the 
early development of reptiles, of T. H. Huxley, C, Gegenbaur 
and W. K. Parker on the development of the vertebrate skeleton, 
of van Wijhe on the segmentation of the vertebrate head, by 
which the modem theory of head-segmentation, previously 
adumbrated by Balfour, was first established, of Leche and Rdse 
on the development of mammalian dentitions. We may also 
specially notice W. Bateson’s work on the devdopment of 
Balanoglossus and his indmion of this genus among die Chordata 
(XS84), the discovery by J. P. Hill of a placenta in the marsupial 
genus Perumdes (1895), ^ woric of P. Mardial (1904) on the 
asexual increase by fisskm of the early embryos of certain 


parasitic Hymenoptera (so called germinogony), a phenomenon 
which had been long ago shown to occur in Lumbricus trapezoides 
by N. Kleinenberg (1879) and by S. F. Harmer in Polyzoa (1893). 
The work on cell-lineage which has been so actively pursued in 
America may be mentioned here. It has consisted mainly of an 
extension of the early work of A. Kowalewsky and B. Hatschek 
on the formation of the layers, being a more minute and detailed 
examination of the origin of the embryonic tissues. 

The most important text-books and summaries which have 
appeared in this period have been Korschelt and Heider'B Lehrbuch 
der vergleichenden Entwickelungsgeschichte der wirbellosen Tiere 
(1890-1902), C. S. Minot’s Human Embryology (1892), and the 
Handhuch der vergleichenden und experimentellen Entwickelungslehre 
der Wirheltiere, edited by O. Hertwig (1901, et seq.). See also 
K. E. von Baer, Vber Entwicklungsgeschichte der Tiere (KOnigsberg, 
1828, 1837) ; F. M. Balfour, A Monograph on the Development of 
Elasmobranch Fishes (I.ondon, 1878) ; A Treatise on Comparative 
Embryology, vols. i. and ii. (London, 1885) (still the most important 
work on Vertebrate Embryology) ; M. Duval, Atlas dEmbryologie 
(Paris, 1889^ ; M. Foster and F. M. Balfour, Elements of Embryology 
(London, 1883) ; O. Hertwig, Lehrbuch der Entwicklungsgeschichte 
des Menschen u. der Wirbeltiere (6th ed., Jena, 1898) ; A. Kdlliker, 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des Menschen u. der hdheren Tiere (Leipzig, 
1879); A. M. Marshall, Vertebrate Embryology (London, 1893). 

(A. Se.*) 

Physiology of Development 

Physiology of Development [in German, Entwicklungsmechanik 
(W. Roux), Entwicklungsphysiologie (H. Driesch), physiologische 
Morphologic (J. Loeb)] is, in the broadest meaning of the word, 
the experimental science of morphogenesis, i,e, of the laws that 
govern morphological differentiation. In this sense it embraces 
the study of regeneration and variation, and would, as a whole, 
best be called rational morphology. Here we shall treat of the 
Physiology of Development in a narrower sense, as the study 
of the laws that govern the development of the adult organism 
from the egg, Regeneration and Variation and Selection 
forming the subjects of special articles. 

After the work done by W. His, A. Goette and E. F. W. 
Pfluger, who gave a sort of general outline and orientation of 
the subject, the first to study developmental problems properly 
in a systematical way, and with full conviction of their great 
importance, was Wilhelm Roux, This observer, having found 
by a full analysis of the facts of “ development ” that the first 
special problem to be worked out was the question when and 
where the first differentiation appeared, got as his main result 
that, when one of the two first blastomeres (cleavage cells) of the 
frog’s egg was killed, the living one developed into a typical half- 
embryo, i,e, an embryo that was either the right or the left part 
of a whole one. From that Roux concluded that the first cleavage 
plane determined already the median plane of the adult ; and 
that the basis of all differentiation was given by an unequal 
division of the nuclear substances during karyokinesis, a result 
that was also attained on a purely theoretical basis by A. Weis- 
mann. Hans Driesch repeated Roux’s fundamental experiment 
with a different method on the sea-urchin’s egg, witli a result 
that was absolutely contrary to that of Roux : the isolated 
blastomere cleaved like half the egg, but it resulted in a whole 
blastula and a whole embryo, which differed from a normal one 
only in its small size. Driesch’s result was obtained in somewhat 
the same manner by E. B, Wilson with the egg of Amphioxus, by 
Zoja with the egg of Medusae, &c. It thus became very probable 
that an inequality of nuclear division could not be the basis of 
differentiation. The following experiments were still more fatal 
to the theories of Roux and of Weismann. Driesch found that 
even when the first eight or sixteen cells of the cleaving of 
the sea-urchin were brought into quite abnormal positions 
with regard to one another, still a quite normal embryo was 
developed ; Driesch and T. H. Morgan discovered joiiidjf!^ 
that in the Ctenophore egg one isolated blastomere. developed 
into a half-embryo, but that the same was the case if a portion 
of protoplasm was cut off from the fertilized egg not yet in 
cleavage ; last, but not of least importance, in the case of the 
frog’s egg which had been Roux’s actual subject of experiment, 
conditions were discovered by 0 . Schultze and 0 « Hertwig 
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tinder \idiich one of the two first blastomeres of this egg developed 
into a whole embryo of half size. This result was made still 
more decisive by Morgan^ who showed that it was quite in the 
power of the experimenter to get cither a half-embryo or a whole 
one of half size, the latter dependent only upon giving to the 
bkstomere the opportunity for a rearrangement of its matter 
by turning it over. 

Thus we may say that the general result of the introductory 
series of experiments in the physiology of devebpment is the 
following In many forms, Echinoderms, Amphioxus, 
Ascidians, Fishes and Medusae, the potentiality {prospective 
Poienz — Driesch) of all the blastomeres of the segmented egg is 
the same, ue. each of them may play any or every part in the 
future development ; the prospective value {prosp, BedeuUmg — 
D.) of each blastomerc depends upon, or is a function of, its 
position in the whole of the segmented egg ; we can term the 
“ whole of the egg after cleavage an “ aequipotential system 
(Driesch). But though aequipotential, the whole of the seg- 
mented egg is nevertheless not devoid of orientation or direction ; 
the general law of causality compels us to assume a general 
orientation of the smallest parts of the egg, even in cases where 
we are not able to see it. It has been experimentally proved 
that external stimuli (light, heat, pressure, &c. ) are not responsible 
for the first differentiation of organs in the embryo ; thus, 
should the segmented egg be absolutely equal in itself, it would 
be incomprehensible that the first organs should be farmed at 
one special point of it and not at another. Besides this general 
argument, wc see a sort of orientation in the typical forms of the 
polar or bilateral cleavage stages. 

Diffenentiatioii, therefore, depends on a primary, i.e. innate, 
orientation of the egg's plasma m those forms, the segmented eggs 
of which represent aequipotential systems ; this orientation is 
capable of a sort of regulation or restoration after disturbances of 
any sort ; in the egg of the Ctenophora such a regulation is not 
possible, and tn the frog's egg it is facultative, i.e, pCRssible under 
certain conditions, but impossible under others. Should this inter- 
pretation be right, the difference between the eggs of different 
animals would not lie so great as it seemed at first : differences with 
regard to the potontialitres of the blastomeres would only be differ- 
taces with regard to the capability of regulation or reatomtion of the 
egg's protoplasm. 

The foundation of p^siologkal embryology being kid, we 
now can shortly deal with the whole series of special problems 
offered to us by a general analysis of that science, but at present 
worked out only to a very small extent. 

We may ask the following questkms; — ^What are the general 
cemditions of devdopmeut ? On what general factors does it de- 
pend ? How do the different organs of the partly developed embryo 
Btatul with regard to their future fate? What are the stimuli 
effecting difierontiation ? What is to be said about tllie 
specific character of the different formative effects? And aa the 
most important question of all : Arc all the problems offered to us 
in the phy.siology of development to be solved with the aid of the 
laws known hitherto in science, or do we want specifically new 
“ vitalistic ” factors ? 

Energy in different forms is required fior development, and 
is provided by the surrounding medium. Light, though of no 
influence on the cleavage (Driesch), has a great effect 
on later stages of development, and is also necessary 
oktutton, l^be formation of polyps in Eudendrium (J. Loeb). 

That a certain temperature is necessary for ontogeny 
has long been known ; this was carefully studied by O. Hertwig, 
as was also the influence of heat on rate of development. 
Oxygen is also wanted, either from a certain stage of develop- 
ment or from the very beginning of it, though very nearly related 
forms differ in this respect (Loeb). The great influence of osmotic 
pressure on growth was studied by J. Loeb, C. Herbst and C. H. 
Davenport. In all these cases energy may be necessary for 
development in general, or a specific form of energy may be 
neoessary for the formation of a specific organ ; it is dear that, 
ei^iecially in the latter case, eneigy is shown to be a proper 
factor for morphogenesis. Asides energy, a certain chemical 
condition of the m^ium, whether offered by the watar in which 
the egg lives or (especially in later stages) by the food, is qI great 
importance for normal ontogeny ; the only careful study in this 
reiqpect was carried out by Herbst for the dievelopment of the 


egg of Echinids. This investigator has shown that all salts 
of the sea water are of great importance for development, and 
most of them specifically and typically ; for instance, odcium 
is absolutely necessary for holdi^ together the embryonic cells, 
and without calcium all cells will fall iq>art, though they do not 
die, but live to develop further. 

What we have dealt with may be called external factors of 
development; as to their complement, the internal factors, 
it is dear that every elementary factor of general physiology 
may be regarded as one of them. Giemical metamorj>hosis plays, 
of course, a great part in differentiation, especially in the form 
of secretions ; but very little has been carefully studied in this 
respect. Movement of living matter, whether of cells or of 
intracellular substance, is another important factor (O. Biitschli, 
F. Dreyer, L. Rhumbler). Cell-division is another, its differences 
in direction, rate and quantity being of great importance for 
differentiation. We know very little about it ; a so-called law 
of 0. Hertwig, that a cell would divide at right angles to its 
longest diameter, though experimentally stated in some cases, 
does not hold for all, and the only thing we can say is, that the 
unknown primary organization of the egg is here resjxmsible. 
(Compare the papers on cell-lineage '' of E. B. Wilson, F. R. 
Lillie, H. S. Jennings, 0. Zurstrassen and others.) Of the inner 
factors of ontogeny there is another category that may be called 
physical, that already spoken of being physiological. The most 
important of these is the capillarity of the cell surfaces. Berthold 
was the first to call attention to its role in the arrangement of 
cell composites, and afterwards the matter was more carefully 
studied by Dreyer, Driesch, and especially W. Roux, with the 
result that the arrangement of cells follows the principle of sur- 
faces mifdmae areae (Plateau) as much as is reconcilable with 
the conditions of the system. 

It has already been shown that in many cases the embryo 
after cleavage, ije. the blastula, is an aequipotential system.’* 
It was shown that in the egg of Echinids there existed 
such an absolute lack of determination of the cleavage utMtitB «/ 
cells that {a) the cells may be put in quite abnormal •maiyoa/# 
positions with reference to one another without dis- 
turbing development ; {h) a quarter blastomere gives a quite 
normal little pluteus, even a sixteenth yields a gastrula; {c) 
two eggs may fuse in the early blastula stage, giving one single 
normal eanbryo of double size. Our next question concerns the 
distribution of potentiality, when the embryo is developed 
further than the blastula stage. In this case it hais been shown 
that the potentialities of the different embryonic organs are 
different: that, for instance, in Echinoderms or Amphibians 
the ectoderm, when, isolated, is not able to form endoderm, 
and so on (Driesch, D. Barfuxtii) ; but it has been shown at the 
same time that the eetoderm in itself, the intestine in itself 
of Echinoderms (Driesch), the medullary plate in itself of Triton 
(H. Spemann), is as aequipotential as was the blastula : that any 
part whatever of tiiese organs may be taken away without 
disturbing the devdopment of the rest into a normal and pro*- 
portional embryonic part, except for its smaller size. 

If the single phases of differentiation are to be regarded as 
^ects, we must ask for the causes, or stimuli, of these effects. 
For a full account of the subject we refer to Herbst, 
by whom also the whole botanical literature, much more ^ 

important than tiie zoologicad, is critically reviewed. 

We have already seen that when the blastula represents an 
aequipotential system, there must be some sort of primary 
organization of the egg, recofverable after disturbances, that 
directs and Realizes the formation of the first embryonic organs ; 
we doxmt know much about this aganization. Directive stimuli 
(EiVi!krfmgrrem)play a great rote in ontogeny ; Herbst has analysed 
many cases where their existence is probable. They hare been 
experimentcdly proved in two cases. The chromatic cells of 
yolk sac of Pondulus aore attracted by the oxygen of the arteime 
(Loeb) ; the meseachyme cells of Echinus are attracted by some 
specific parts of the ectoderm, for they nmve teneards them also 
when removed from their original poBitions to any point of die 
blastocoel by shaking (Driest). Mai^ (directive stimuB nught 
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be discsovered by a careful study of grafting experiments, such 
as have been made by Bom, Joest, Harrison and others, but at 
present these experiments have not been carried out far enough 
to get exact results. 

Formative stimuli in a narrower meaning of the word, Le, 
stimuli affecting the origin of embryonic organs, have long been 
known in botany ; in zoology we know (especMilly from Loeb) 
a good deal about the influence of light, gravitation, contact, 
&c., on the formation of organs in hy droids, but these forms 
are very plant-Jike in many respects ; as to free-living animals, 
Herbst proved that the formation of the arms of the plutcus 
larva depends on the existence of the calcareous tetrahedra, and 
made in other cases (lens of vertebrate eye, nerves and muscles, 
&c.) the existence of formative stimuli very probable. Many of 
the facts generally known as functional adaptation (functioneUe 
Anpassung — Roux) in botany and zoology may also belong to 
this category, ue, be the effects of some external stnnulus, but 
they are far from having been analysed in a satisfactory manner. 
That the structure of parts of the vertebrate skeleton is always 
in relation to their function, even under abnormal conditions, 
is well known ; what is the real “ cause ” of differentiation in 
this cavse is difficult to say. 

It is obvious that we cannot answer the question vHhy the 
different ontogenetic effects are just what they are. Develop- 
mental physiology takes the specific nature of form for 
and it may be left for a really rational theory 
ten, " the evolution of species in the future to answer 
the problem of species, as far as it is answerable at 
all. What we intend to do here k only to say in a few words 
wherein consists the speciffc character of embiyonic organs. Hiat 
embryonic parts are specific or typical in regard to their proto- 
plasm is obvious, and is well proved by the fact that the different 
parts of the embryo react differently to the same chemical or 
other reagents (Herbst, Loeb). That they may be typical also in 
regard to their nuclei was shown by Boveri for the generative 
cells of Ascaris ; we are not able at present to say anything 
definite about the importance of this fact. The specific nature of 
an embryonic organ consists to a high degree in the number 
of cells composing it ; it was shown for many cases that this 
number, and also the size of cells, is constant under constant 
conditions, and that under inconstant conditions the number 
is variable, the size constant ; for instance, embryos which have 
developed from one of the two first blastomeres show only half 
the normal number of cells in their organs (Morgan, Driesch). 

We have learnt that the successive steps of embryonic develop- 
ment are to be regarded as effects, caused by stimuli, which partly 
exist in the embryo itself. But it must be noted that 
every part of the embryo is dependent on every 
tton, * other one, but that there exists a great independence 
of the parts, to a varying degree in every case. This 
partial independence has b^n called self - differentiation 
{Sdbstdifferemierung) by Roux, and is certainly a diaracteristic 
feature of ontogeny. At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that the word is only relative, and that it only expresses our 
recognition of a negation. 

For instance, we know that the ectoderm of Edunus may 
develop further if the endoderm is taken away j in oikter words, 
that it develops by seif-differentiation in regard to the endoderm, 
that its differentiation is not dependent on the endoderm ; hot 
it would be obviously more important to know the factors on 
which this differentiation is actually dependent than to know 
one factor on which it is not. The same is true for all other 
experiments on ** self-differentiadon/^ whether ona^ical (Loeb, 
Schaper, Driesch) or not (grating ox^irneirts, !^ Jpest, Ate.). 

Can we understand differenriatton by means of laws Of 
natunS p/hcftomena offered to us by j^ysics and chemistry ? 
Most people would say yes, though next yet. Driesch 
has t!^ to show that we are absolutely not aMe to 
understand development^ at any rate one poit Of it, i.e. the 
IpeaUsation of flie various successive steps of differentiation. 
But ft is ItnposSible to give any idea of tw argt^nt in a few 
words, and we can oidy say here that H is based On the experi- 


ments upon isolated blastomeres, &c., and on an anal3rsis of the 
character of aequipotential systems. In this way physiology 
of development would lead us straight on into vitalism. 

References.— rAn account of the subject, with full literature, is 
given by H. Driesch, Resultate und Problems der Eniwicklungs- 
pkysialogie der Tiere m Ergebnisun der AtuU.u, Entw.’Gesch, 

Other works are : C. H. Davenport, Experimental Morphology 
jNew York, 1 397-1809) ; Y. Delage,La Structure du protoplaama^ See. 
(^^895) ; Driesen, Maihcm. meek. Betrachtung morphology ProbUme 
(Jena, 1891 ) ; Fntwichlungsmechan. Studien (1891-1893) ; Anafy^ 
itsche Theorie d, organ. Entw. (I^ipzjg, 1894) ! StueUen Uber d. 
Hegulation&vermi^en (1897-1900), dc. ; C. Hcrijat, “ Cber die Bodeu- 
tung (1. Keizpbysiologie fiir die 1%ausa,le Auifas.sung von Vorgaiigqm 
i. d. tier. Ontogenesc," Biolog. Centralblatt, vols. xiv. u, xv. S(Leipxig, 
1894). Many papers on influence of salts on development m Arch. 
/. Entw.-Mech. *, O. Hertwig, Papers in A rch. /. mihr. Anat. , “ Dio ZeUe 
und die Gewcbe,‘* ii. (Jema, 1897) ; W. His, Unsere Korperform 
(Leipzig, 1875) ; J, Loeb, Untersuch. jr. physiol. Morph, (Wiirzbueg. 
1891-^1892). Papers in Arch. /. Entw.’Mcch, and Pfli’iger’s Archiv ; 
T. H. Morgan, Tne Development of the Frog's Egg (New York,. 1897) ; 
Papers in Arch. f. Entw.^Meeh, ; Roux, Gesnmmelte Abhmidlungen 
^ipzig, 1895) • Papers in Arch. f. Entw.-Mech. ; A. Weismann, 
Das Keimplasma (Jena, 1892); E. B. Wilson, papers in 
*^The Cell in Development and Inheritance (New York, 1896). 

(H. A. E. D.) 

EMDEN, a maritime town of Germany, in the Prussian 
prendnee of Hanover, near the mouth of thic Ems, 49 m. N.W. 
from Oldenburg by rail. Pop. (1885) 14,019 ; (1905) 20,754. 
The Ems once flowed beneath its walls, but is now 2 m. distant, 
and connected with the town by a broad and deep canal, divided 
into the inner (or dock) harbour and the outer (or ** free port ”) 
harbour. The latter is f m. in length, has a breadth of nearly 
400 ft., and since the construction of the Ems- Jade and Dort- 
mund-Ems canals, has been deepened to 58 ft., thus allowing 
the largest sea-going ve.ssels to approacli its wharves. The town 
is intersected hy canals (crossed by numerous bridges), which 
bring it into communication with most of the towns in East 
Friesland, of which it is the commercial capital. The waterways 
which traverse and surround it and the character of its numerous 
gabled medieval houses give it the appeatance of an old Dutch, 
rather than of a German, town. Of its churches the most note- 
worthy are the Reformed ** Great Church (Grosse Kirche), 
a large Gothic building completed in 1455, containing the tomb 
of Enno IT. (d. 1540), count of East Friesland ; the Gasthaus- 
kirche, formerly the church of a Franciscan friary founded in 
1317 ; and the Neue Kirche (1643-1647). Of its secular build- 
ings, the Rathaus (town-hall), built in 1574-1576, on the model 
of that of Antwerp, with a lofty tower, and containing an interest- 
ing collection of arms and armour, is particularly remarkable. 
There are numerous educational institutions, including clai^sical 
and modern schools, and schools of commerce, navijgation 
and telegraphy. The town has two interesting museums. 
Emden is the seat of an active trade in agricultural produce and 
live-stock, horses, timber, coal, tea and wine. The deep-sea 
fishing industry of the town is important, the fishing fleet in 1903 
numbering 67 vessels. Machinery, cement, cordage, wire ropes, 
tobacco, leather, &c, are manufactured. Emden is also of 
importance as the station of the submarine cables connecting 
Germany with England, North America and Spain. It has a 
regular st^mboat service with Borkum and Nordemey. 

Emden (Emuden, Emetha) is first mentioned in the 12th 
century, when it was the capital of the Eemsgo (Ems^au, or 
county of the Ems), one of the three hereditary countships into 
which East Friesland had been divided by the emperor. In 
1252 the courttship was sold to the bishops of Munster ; but 
their rule soon became little more tiian nominal, and in Emden 
itself the family of Abdena, the episcopal provosts and castellans, 
established their practical independence. Towards the end of 
the 14th century the town gained a considerable trade owing 
to the permission given by the provost to the pfratfes knowhow 
Viktualienbriider ” to make it their market, after; tTifcy had 
been driven out of Gothland^ the Teutonic Order. Jh ^4^2, 
after the defeat of the pirates 0# Heligoland by the ffeet of Ham- 
burg, Emderi was besieged, but ?t was not redu^d by Hamburg;, 
with the aM of Edzarl Cirksena of Oreetsyl, untS 1431. The 
town was held jointly by Ite captors tfll 1453, Hamburg sold 
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its rights to Ulrich Cirksena^ created count of East Friesland 
by the emperor Frederick IIL in 1454. In 1544 the Reformation 
was introduced^ and in the following years numerous Protestant 
refugees from the Low Countries found their way to the town. 
In 1595 Emden became a free imperial city under the protection 
of Holland, and was occupied by a Dutch garrison until 1744 
when, with East Friesland, it was transferred to Prussia. In 
1810 Emden became the chief town of the French department 
of Ems Oriental ; in 1815 it was assigned to Hanover, and in 
1866 was annexed with that kingdom by Prussia. 

See Purbringer, Di» Stadt Emden in Gegenwari und Vergangenheii 
(Emden, 1892). 

EMERALD, a bright green variety of beryl, much valued as 
a gem-stone. The word comes indirectly from the Gr. (rfidpaySo^ 
(^abic zumurrud), but this seems to have been a name vaguely 
given to a number of stones having little in common except 
a green colour. Pliny^s "smaragdus*^ undoubtedly included 
several distinct species. Much collusion has arisen with respect 
to the “ emerald ** of the Scriptures. The Hebrew word ndphek, 
rendered emerald in the Authorized Version, probably meant the 
carbuncle : it is indeed translated avOpa^ in the Septuagint, 
and a marginal reading in the Revised Version gives carbuncle. 
On the other hand, the word bdreqath, rendered (rfidpayBos in 
the LXX., appears in the A.V. as carbuncle, with the alternative 
reading of emerald in the R.V. It may have referred to the true 
emerald, but Flinders Petrie suggests that it meant rock-crystal. 

The properties of emerald are mostly the same as those described 
under Beryl. The crystals often show simply the hexagonal 
prism and basal plane. The prisms cleave, though imperfectly, 
at right angles to the geometrical axis ; and hexagonal slices 
were formerly worn in the East. Compared with most gems, 
the emerald is rather soft, its hardness (7*5) being but slightly 
above that of quartz. The specific gravity is low, varying slightly 
in stones from different localities, but being for the Muzo emerald 
about 2*67. The refractive and dispersive powers are not high, 
so that the cut stones display little brilliancy or “ fire.” The 
emerald is dichroic, giving in the dichroscope a bluish-green and 
a yellowish-green image. The magnificent colour which gives 
extraordinary value to this gem, is probably due to chromium. 
F. Wohler found o*i86 % of CrgOg in the emerald of Muzo, — 
a proportion which, though small, is sufficient to impart an 
emerald-green colour to glass. The stone loses colour when 
strongly heated, and M, Lewy suggested that the colour was 
due to an organic pigment. Greville Williams showed that 
emeralds lost about 9 % of their weight on fusion, the specific 
gravity being reduced to about 2-4. 

The ancients appear to have obtained the emerald from Upper 
Egypt, where it is said to have been worked as early as 1650 b.c. 
It is known that Greek miners were at work in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and in later times the mines yielded their gems 
to Qeopatra. Remains of extensive workings were discovered 
in the northern Etbai by the French traveller, F. Cailliaud, 
in 1817, and the mines were re-opened for a short time under 
Mehemet Ali. ** Cleopatra’s Mines ” are situated in Jebel Sikait 
and Jehel Zabara near the Red Sea coast east of Assuan. They 
were visited in 1891 by E. A. Floyer, and the Sikait workings 
were explored in 1900 by D. A. MacAlister and others. The 
Egyptian emeralds occur in mica-schist and talc-schist. 

On the Spanish conquest of South America vast quantities 
of emeralds were taken from the Peruvians, but the exact locality 
which yielded the stones was never discovered. The only South 
American emeralds now known occur near Bogoti, the capital 
of Colombia. The most famous mine is at Muzo, but workings 
are known also at Coscuez and Somondoco. The emerald occurs 
in nests of calcite in a black bituminous limestone containing 
ammonites of Lower Cretaceous age. The mineral is associated 
with (quartz, dolomite, pyrites, and the rare mineral called 
“ parisite ” — a fiuo-carbonate of the cerium metals, occurring in 
brownish-yellow hexagonal crystals, and named after J. J. Paris, 
who worked the emeral<^ It ^s been suggested that tbe 
Colombian emerald is not in its original matrix. The fine stones 
are called canutiUos and tbe inferior ones tnorMm, 


In 1830 emeralds were accidentally discovered in the Ural 
Mountains. At the present time they are worked on the river 
Takovaya, about 60 m. N.E. of Ekaterinburg, where they occur 
in mica-schist, associated with aquamarine, alexandrite, phenacite, 
&c. Emerald is found also in mica-schist in the Habachthal, 
in the Salzburg Alps, and in granite at Eidsvold in Norway. 
Emerald has b^n worked in a vein of pegmatite, piercing slaty 
rocks, near Emmaville, in New South Wales. The crystals 
occurred in association with topaz, fluorspar and cassiterite ; 
but they were mostly of rather pale colour. In the United 
States, emerald has occasionally b^n found, and fine crystals 
have been obtained from the workings for hiddenite at Stony- 
point, Alexander county, N.C. 

Many virtues were formerly ascribed to the emerald. When 
worn, it was held to be a preservative against epilepsy, it cured 
dysentery, it assisted women in childbirth, it drove away evil 
spirits, and preserved the chastity of the wearer. Administered 
internally it was reputed to have great medicinal value. In 
consequence of its refreshing green colour it was naturally said 
to be good for the eyesight. 

The stone known as “ Oriental emerald ” is a green corundum. 
Lithia emerald is the mineral called hiddenite ; Uralian emerald 
is a name given to demantoid ; Brazilian emerald is merely 
green tourmaline ; evening emerald is the peridot ; pyro-emerald 
is fluorspar which phosphoresces with a green glow when heated ; 
and “ mother of emerald ” is generally a green quartz or perhaps 
in some cases a green felspar. 

See Aquamarine, Beryl. (F. W. R.*) 

RMERIC-DAVID, TOUSSAINT- BERNARD (1755-1839), 
French archaeologist and writer on art, was born at Aix, in 
Provence, on the 20th of August 1755. He was destined for the 
legal profession, and having gone in 1775 to Paris to complete 
his legal education, he acquired there a taste for art which 
influenced his whole future career, and he went to Italy, where 
he continued his art studies. He soon returned, however, to his 
native village, and followed for some time the profession of an 
advocate ; but in 1787 he succeeded his uncle Antoine David 
as printer to the parlement. He was elected mayor of Aix in 
1791 ; and although he speedily resigned his office, he was in 
1793 threatened with arrest, and had for some time to adopt a 
vagrant life. When danger was past he returned to Aix, sold 
his printing business, and engaged in general commercial pursuits; 
but he was not long in renouncing these also, in order to devote 
himself exclusively to literature and art. From 1809 to 1814, 
under the Empire, he represented his department in the I^wer 
House {Corps legislatif ) ; in 1814 he voted for the downfall of 
Napoleon ; in 1815 he retired into private life, and in 1816 he 
was elected a member of the Institute. He died in Paris on the 
2nd of April 1639. femeric-David was placed in 1825 on the 
commission appointed to continue VHistoire litlkaire de la 
France, His principal works are Recherches sur Vari staiuaife^ 
considhe chez les anciens et les modernes (Paris, 1805), a work 
which obtained the prize of the Institute ; Suite d' etudes calquees 
et dessinees d'apres cinq tableaux de Raphael (Paris, 1818-1821), 
in 6 vols. fol. ; Jupiter, ou recherches sur ce dieu, sur son culte, 
&c. (Paris, 1833), 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated; and Vulcain (Paris, 1837). 

EMERITUS (Lat. from emereri, to serve out one’s time, to 
earn thoroughly), a term jused of Roman soldiers and public 
officials who had earned their discharge from the service, a 
veteran, and hence applied, in modem times, to a university 
professor {professor emeritus) who has vacated his chair, on 
account of long service, age or infirmity, and, in the Presbyterian 
church, to a minister who has for like reason given up his charge. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (1803-1882), American poet 
and essayist, was bom in Boston, Mass^usetts, on the 25^ of 
May 1803. Seven of his ancestors were ministers of New Ek^land 
churches. Among them were some of those men of mark who 
made the backbone of the American character: the sturdy 
Puritan, Peter Bulkdey , sometime rector of Odell in Bedfordshire, 
and afterward pastor oi the church in the wilderness at (Uncord, 
New Hampshire ; the zealous evangelist, Father Samuel Moody 
of Agamenticus in Maine, who pursued graceless sinners even 
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into the alehouse ; Joseph Emerson of Malden^ a heroic 
scholar/' who prayed every night that no descendant of his 
might ever be rich ; and William Emerson of Concord, Mass., 
the patriot preacher, who died while serving in the army of the 
Revolution. Sprung from such stock, Emerson inherited 
<]^ualities of self-reliance, love of liberty, strenuous virtue, 
sincerity, sobriety and fearless loyalty to ideals. The form of 
his ide^s was modified by the metamorphic glow of Trans- 
cendentalism which passed through the region of Boston in the 
second quarter of the 19th century. But the spirit in which 
Emerson conceived the laws of life, reverenced them and lived 
them out, was the Puritan spirit, elevated, enlarged and beauti- 
fied by the poetic temperament. 

His father was the Rev. William Emerson, minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian) in Boston. Ralph Waldo was the 
fourth child in a family of eight, of whom at least three gave 
evidence of extraordinary mental powers. He was brought 
up in an atmosphere of hard work, of moral discipline, and (after 
his father’s death in 1811) of that wholesome self-sacrifice which 
is a condition of life for those who are poor in money and rich 
in spirit. His aunt. Miss Mary Moody Emerson, a brilliant 
old maid, an eccentric saint, was a potent factor in his education. 
Loving him, believing in his powers, passionately desiring for 
him a successful career, but clinging with both hands to the 
old forms of faith from which he floated away, this solitary, 
intense woman did as much as any one to form, by action and 
reaction, the mind and character of the young Emerson. In 
1817 he entered Harvard College, and graduated in 1821. In 
rcholarship he ranked about the middle of his class. In literature 
and oratory he was more distinguished, receiving a Boylston 
prize for declamation, and two Bowdoin prizes for dissertations, 
the first essay being on “ The Character of Socrates ” and the 
second on “ The Present State of Ethical Philosophy ” — ^both 
rather dull, formal, didactic productions. He was fond of 
reading and of writing verse, and was chosen as the poet for 
class-day. His cheerful serenity of manner, his tranquil mirthful- 
ness, and the steady charm of his personality made him a 
favourite with his fellows, in spite of a certain reserve. His 
literary taste was conventional, including the standard British 
writers, with a preference for Shakespeare among the poets, 
Berkeley among the philosophers, and Montaigne (in Cotton’s 
translation) among the essayists. His particular admiration 
among the college professors was the stately rhetorician, Edward 
Everett ; and this predilection had much to do with his early 
ambition to be a professor of rhetoric and elocution. 

Immediately after graduation he became an assistant in 
his brother William’s school for young ladies in Boston, and 
continued teaching, with much inward reluctance and discomfort, 
for three years. The routine was distasteful ; he despised the 
superficial details which claimed so much of his time. The bonds 
of conventionalism were silently dissolving in the rising glow 
of his poetic nature. Independence, sincerity, reality, grew 
more and more necessary to him. His aunt urged him to seek 
retirement, self-reliance, friendship with nature ; to be no longer 
“ the nursling of surrounding circumstances,” but to prepare a 
celestial abo^ for the muse. The passion for spiritual leadership 
stirred within him. The ministry seemed to offer the fairest 
field for its satisfaction. In 1825 he entered the divinity school 
at Cambridge, to prepare himself for. the Unitarian pulpit. His 
course was much interrupted by ill-health. His studies were 
irregular, and far more phik>sophical and literary than theological. 

In October 1826 he was “ approbated to preach ” by the 
Middlesex Association of Ministers. The same year a threatened 
consumption compelled him to take a long journey in the south. 
Returning in 1827, he continued his studies, preached as a 
candidate in various churches, and improved in h^lth. In 1829 
he married a beautiful but delicate young woman, Miss Ellen 
Tucker of Concord, and was installed as associate minister of 
the Second Church (Unitarian) in Boston. The retirement of 
his senior CdUeague soon left him the sole piastor. Emerson’s 
early sermons were simple, direct, unconventional. He dealt 
freely with the things of the spirit. There was a homely eleva- 
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tion in his discourses, a natural freshness in his piety, a quiet 
enthusiasm in his manner, that charmed thoughtful hearers. 
Early in 183a he lost his wife, a sorrow that deeply depressed 
him in health and spirits. Following his passion for independ- 
ence and sincerity, he arrived at the conviction that the Lord’s 
Supper was not intended by Christ to be a permanent sacrament. 
To him, at least, it had become an out^own form. He was 
willing to continue the service only if the use of the elements 
should be dropped and the rite made simply an act of spiritual 
remembrance. Setting forth these views, candidly and calmly, 
in a sermon, he found his congregation, not unnaturally, reluctant 
to agree with him, and therefore retired, not without some 
disappointment, from the pastoral office. He never again took 
charge of a parish ; but he continued to preach, as opportunity 
offered, until 1847. In fact, he was always a preacher, though 
of a singular order. His supreme task was to befriend and guide 
the inner life of man. 

The strongest influences in his development about this time 
were the liberating philosophy of Coleridge, the mystical visions 
of Swedenborg, the intimate poetry of Wordsworth, and the 
stimulating essays of Carlyle. On Christmas Day 1832 he took 
passage in a sailing vessel for the Mediterranean. He travelled 
through Italy, visited Paris, spent two months in Scotland and 
England, and saw the four men whom he most desired to see — 
I-andor, Coleridge, Carlyle and Wordsworth. ” The comfort of 
meeting such men of genius as these,” he wrote, “ is that they 
talk sincerely.” But he adds that he found all four of them, in 
different degrees, deficient in insight into religious truth. His 
visit to Carlyle, in the lonely farm-house at Oaigenputtock, 
was the memorable beginning of a lifelong friendship. Emerson 
published Carlyle’s first books in America. Carlyle introduced 
Emerson’s Essays into England. The two men were bound 
together by a mutual respect deeper than a sympathy of tastes, 
and a community of spirit stronger than a similarity of opinions. 
Emerson was a sweet-tcmp)ered Carlyle, living in the sunshine. 
Carlyle was a militant Emerson, moving amid thunderclouds. 
The things that each most admired in the other were self- 
reliance, directness, moral courage. A passage in Emerson’s 
Diary, written on his homeward voyage, strikes the keynote of 
his remaining life. “ A man contains all that is needful to his 
government within himself. ... All real good or evil that can 
befall him must be from himself. . . . There is a correspondence 
between the human soul and everything that exists in the world ; 
more properly, everything that is known to man. Instead of 
studying things without, the principles of them all may l>e pene- 
trated into within him. . . . The purpose of life seems to be to 
acquaint man with himself. . . . The highest revelation is that 
God is in every man.” Here is the essence of that intuitional 
philosophy, commonly called Transcendentalism. Emerson 
disclaimed allegiance to that philosophy. He called it ” the 
saturnalia, or excess of faith.” His practical common sense 
recoiled from the amazing conclusions which were drawn from 
it by many of its more eccentric advocates. His independence 
revolted against being bound to any scheme or system of doctrine, 
however nebulous. He said : “ I wish to say what I feel and think 
to-day, with the proviso that to-morrow perhaps I shall contra- 
dict it all.” But this very wish commits him to the doctrine 
of the inner light. All through his life he navigated the Trans- 
cendental sea, piloted by a clear moral sense, warned off the rocks 
by the saving grace of humour, and kept from capsizing by a 
good ballast of New England prudence. 

After his return from England in 1833 he went to live with his 
mother at the old manse in Concord, Mass., and began his career 
as a lecturer in Boston. His first discourses were delivered before 
the Society of Natural History and the Mechanics’ Institute. 
They were chiefly on scientific subjects, approached in a poetic 
spirit. In the autumn of 1835 he married Miss Lydia Jackson 
of Plymouth, havmg previously purchased a spe^ous old house 
and garden at Concord There he spent the remainder of his life, 
a devoted husband, a wise and tender father, a careful house- 
holder, a virtuous villager, a friendly neighbour, and, spite of all 
his disclaimers, the central and luminous figure among the 
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lltflunsoendehtalists. The /doctrine which in othees ^med lo 
pnoduoe all sorts of extravagances— communistic ex|>eiriments 
at Brook Farm and Fcuklands, weird schemes of polita^ tefonoi^ 
long hair on snen and short Imir on women— in his aane^ well* 
balanced natare served only to lend an ideal charm to the 
familiar outline of a plain, orderiy New England life. Some 
mild departures from established routine be tri^uilly tested 
and as tranquilly abandoned. He tried v^etarianism ior a while, 
but gave it up when he found that it did him no pmrttculargood. 
An attempt to illustrate household equality by having the 
servants sit at taUe with the rest of the fan^ was irus* 
trated by the disUke of his two sensible domestics for such an 
inconvenient arrangement. His theory that manual labour 
should form part of the scholar’s life was checked by the personal 
discovery that hard labour in tl^ fields rwant pwr work in -the 
study. “ The writer shall not dig,” was his practical conclusion. 
Intellectual independence was what he chiefly desired ; and this, 
he found, oould be attained in a manner of living not outwardly 
diffenent from that of the average college professor or country 
minister. And yet it was to this property-holding, debt-paying, 
law-tabiding, weU-dressed, courteous-mannered citizen of Conoo^ 
tha/t the ardent and enthusiastic turned as the prophet ol the 
new ideaHism. The influence of other Transcendental teachers, 
Dr Hedge, Dr Ripley, Bronson Akott, Orestes Brownson, 
Theodore Parker, Margaret Fuller, Henry Thoreau, Jones Very, 
was narrow and f^rodhial compared with that of Emerson. 
Something in his in^rturbabk, kindly presence, his angelic 
look, his musical voice, his conunanding style of thought and 
speech, announced him as the possessor of the great secret which 
many were seeking — ►the secret of a freer, deeper, more harmoni- 
ous life. More and more, as his fame spread, those who “ would 
live in the spirit ” came to listen to the voice, and to sit at the 
feet, the Sage of Concord. 

It was on the lecture-platform that he found his power and 
won his fame. The courses of lectures that he delivered at the 
Masonic Temple in Boston, during the winters of 1835 and 1836, 
on ** Great Men,” “ English Literature,” and “ The Philosophy 
of History,” were wcU attended and admired. They were 
followed by two discourses which commanded for him immediate 
recognitic.i, part friendly and part hostile, as a new and potent 
personality. His Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard College 
in Augu&t 1837, on “The American Scholar,” was an eloquent 
appeal for indep^denoe, sincerity, realism, in the intellectual 
life of America. His address before the graduating class of the 
divinity school at Cambridge, in 1838, was an impassioned 
protest against what he call^ “ the defects of historical Chris- 
tianity ” (its undue reliance upon the personal authority of Jesus, 
and iU failure to explore the moral nature of man as the fountain 
of established teaching), and a daring plea for absolute self- 
reliance and a new inspiration of religion. “In the soul,’^ he 
said, “ let redemption be sought. Wherever a man comes, there 
comes revolution. The old is for slaves. Go alone. Refuse the 
good models, even those which are sacred in the imagination 

men. Cast conformity behind you, and acquamt men at first 
hand with Deity.” In this address Emerson laid his hand on 
the sensitive point of Unitarianism, which rejected the divinity 
of Jesus, but held fast to his supreme authority. A blaze of 
controversy sprang up at once. Conservatives attacked him ; 
Radical! defended him. Emerson made no reply. But amid 
this somewhat fierce iUumination he went forward steadily as 
a public lecturer. It was not his negations that made him 
popular ; it was the eloquence with which he presented the 
positiveside of his doctrine. Whatever the titles of his discourses, 
“ Literary Ethics,” “ Man the Reformer,” “ The Present Age,” 
“ The Method Nature,” “ Representative Men,’^ “ The 
Conduct of Life,” their theme was always the same, namely, 
“ the infinitude of the private man.” Those who thought him 
astray on the subject pf religion listened to him witii delight when 
he poBtieed the commonplace of art, politics, literature or the 
household. His utterance was Delphic, inspirational. There 
was magic in his elocution. The simplicity and symmetry of 
his sentences, the modulations oi his thrilling voice, the radiance 


ol his fine face, even his slight hesitations and pauses over his 
manusenpt, lent a strange cham to his speech. For more than 
a genemtiiM he went about the country lectuxing in cities, 
towns and villages, before learned societies, rustic lyceums and 
colleges ; and there was no man on the platform in America 
who excelled him in distinction, in authority, or in stimulatir^ 
eloquence. 

In 1847 Emerson visited Great Britain for the second time, 
was welcomed by Cariyle, lectured to appreciative audiences 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh and London, made many 
new friends among the best English people, paid a brief visit 
to Paris, and returned home in July 1848. “ I leave England,” 
he wrote, “ with increased respect for the Englishman. His 
stuff or substance seems to be the best in the world. I forgive 
him ail his pride. My res^pect is the more generous that I have 
no sympathy with him, only an admiration.” The impressions 
of this journey were embodied in a boede called English Traits^ 
published in 1856. It might be called “ English Traits and 
American Confessions,” for nowhere does Emerson’s American- 
ism come out more strongly. But the America that he loved 
and admired was the ideal, the potential America. For the 
actual conditions of social and poliitkal life in his own time 
he had a fine scorn. He was an intellectual Brahmin. His 
principles were democratic, his tastes aristocratic. He did not 
like crowds, streets, hotels — “ the people who fill them oppress 
me with their excessive civility.” Humanity was his hero. 
He loved man, but he was not fond of men. He had grave 
doubts about universal suffrage. He took a sincere interest in 
social and political refomn, but towaads sji^eific “ reforms ” 
his attitude was somewhat remote and visionary. On the 
subject of temperance he held aloof from the intemperate 
methods of the violent prohibitionists. He was a believer in 
woman^s rights, but he was lukewarm towards conventions 
in favour of woman suffrage. Even in regard to slavery he had 
serious hesitations about ways of the abolitionists, and for 
a long time refused to be identified with them. But as the 
irrepressible conflict drew to a head Emerson’s hesitation 
vanished. He said in 1856, “ 1 think we must get rid of slavery, 
or we must get rid of freedom.” With the outbreak of the Civil 
War he became an ardent and powerful advocate of the cause 
of the Union. James Russell Lowell said, “ To him more than 
to all other causes did the young martyrs of our Civil War owe 
the sustaining strength of thoughtful heroism that is so touching 
in every record of their lives.” 

Emerson the essayist was a condensation of Emerson the 
lecturer. His prose works, with tlie exception of the slender 
volume entitled Naturt (1836), were collected and arranged 
from the manuscripts of his l^tures. His method of writing 
was characteristic. He planted a subject in his mind, and waited 
for thoughts and illustrations to come to it, as birds or insects 
to a plant or fiower. When an idea appeared, he followed it, 
“ as a boy might hunt a butterfly ” ; when it was captured 
he pinned it in his “ Thought-book.” The writings of other men 
he used more for stimulus than for guidance. He said that 
books were for the scholar’s idle times. “ I value them,” he 
said, “ to make my top spin,” His favourite reading was poetry 
and mystical philosophy : Shakespeare, Dante, Geoige Herbert, 
Goeithe, Berkeley, Coleridge, Swedenboig, Jakob Boehme, 
Plato, the new Platonists, and the religious b^ks of ^ East 
(in translation). Next to these he valued books of biography 
and anecdote: Plutarch, Grimm, St Simon, Vamhagen v<m 
Ense. He had some odd dislikes, aiid oould find nothing in 
Aristophanes, Gervantes, Shelley, Scott, Miss Austen, Didwns. 
Novels he seldom read. He wa$ a follower of none, an original 
borrower from all. His illustrations were drawn from near and 
far. The zodiac of Denderah ; the Savoyards who cwrved 
their pine-forests into toys ; naked Derar, horsed on an 
idea, charging a troop of Roman cavalry ; the long, austere 
Pythagorean lustrum of silence ; Niq>oleoii on the deck of the 
“ Bellerophon,” observing the drill of the English soldiem ; the 
Egyptian doctrine that every man has tw« pairs of eyes ; 
j^^ooles and his shoe ; the horinontal atmtification of the 
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e&rth ; a soft mushroom pushii^ its way through tiie hard 
ground, — all'^ese aUusions and a thousand more are found in 
the same vohime. On his pages, close beside the Parthenon, the 
Sphinx, St Paul’S, Etna and Vesuvius, you will find the White 
Mount^ns, Monadnock, Agiocochook, Katahdin, the pickerel- 
WGod in bloom, the wild geese honking through the sky, the 
chick-a-dee braving the snow, Wall Street and State Street, 
cotton-mills, railroads and Quincy granite. For an abstract 
thinker he was strangely in love with the concrete facts of life. 
Idealism in him assumed the form of a vivid illiunination of 
the real. From the pages of his teeming note-books he took the 
material for his lectures, arranging rearranging it under 
such titles as Nature, School, Home, Genius, Beauty and Manners, 
Self-Possession, Duty, The ^periative, Truth, The Anglo-Saxon, 
The Young American. When the l^tures had served their 
purpose he rearranged the material in essays and published 
them. Thus appeared in succession the following volumes : 
Essays (First Series) (1841); Essays (Second Senes) (1844); 
Representative Men (1850); English Traits (1856); The Conduct 
of Life (i860); Society and Solitude (1870); Letters md Social 
Aims (1876). Besides these, many other lectures were printed 
in separate form and in various combinations. 

Emerson’s style is brilliant, epigrammatic, gem-like ; clear 
in sentences, obscure in paragraphs. He was a qxiradic observer. 
He saw by flashes. He said, ^ I do not faiow what arguments 
mean in reference to any expmsioa <rf a thoc^jlit.” The co- 
herence of his writing lies in hk personality. His work is fused 
by a steady glow of optimism. Yet he states ^this optimism 
modcratdy. ** The genius which preserves and guides the human 
race indicates itself by a small excess of good, a small balance 
in brutie facts always favourable to the side of reason.” 

His verse, thiough in form inferior to his prose, was perhaps 
a truer eiqiression of his gemus. He said, ” I am bom a poet ” ; 
and again, writi^ to Culyle, he cidled himsdf hall a bard.” 
He had the vision,” but not the faculty divine ” which trans- 
lates the vision into music. In his two volumes of verae {Poems, 
1846 ; May Day and other Puces, 1867) there are mai^ passages 
of beautiful insight and profound feeling, some lines of aorpfrising 
splendour, and a few poems, like ‘‘ The Rhodora,” *^The Snow- 
storm,” Ode to Beauty,” ** Twrmiiius,” ” The Coi^rd Ode,” 
and the marvellous ” Threnody ” on the death of his first-born 
boy, of beauty unmarred and penetrating truth. But the 
total value of his poetical work is discounted oy the imperfection 
of metrical form, the presence of incongruous images, Ihe pre- 
dominance of the intellectual over the emotional element, and 
the lack of flow. It is the material of poetry not thoroughly 
worked out. But the genius from wdiich it came—the swift 
faculty of perception, tl^ lofty imagination, the idealizing spirit 
enamoured of reality — was the secret source of all Emerson’s 
greatness as a speaker and as a writer. Whatevw verdict tkne 
may pass upon the bulk of his poetry, Emerson himself must be 
recognized as an original and true jioet of a high order. 

His latter years were passed in peaceful honour at Concord. 
In 1866 Harvard College conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D., and in 1867 be was elected an overseer. In 1870 he 
dcKvered a course of lectures before the university on ‘‘ The 
Natural History of the Intellect.” In 187* his house was burned 
down, and was rebuilt by popular subscription. In the same 
year he went on his third foreign journey, going as far as Egypt. 
About this time began a failure in his powers, especially in his 
memory. But his character remained serene and unshaken in 
dignity. Steadily, tranquilfy, cheerfufly, he finished the voyage 
of life- 

** I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime : 

* Lowly faithful, banish fear. 

Eight onward drive unharmed ; 

The port, well worth the crubie, is near. 

And every wave is cha/rmed.' " 

Emerson died on the 27th of April t88i2, and his body was laid 
to rest in the peaceful cemetery of Sleepy Hollow, in a grove 
on the edge of the village of Concord. 
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AurHoaiTiia.— Compleu Works, Eivetside editionu 
^itedby J. K. Cabot (11 vols., Boston, 18B3-1884) ; another edition 
(London, 5 vols., igpQi by G. Sampson, in &hn*s ^'Libraries ; The 
Cartespondence of Thomrut Carfyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton (Boston, 1883) ; Geotge Willis Cooke, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson ; His Life, Writines and Philosophy (Bostoih 
1881) ; Alexander Ireland, Ralph Waldo Emerson : His Life, Genius 
and Writings (London, 1882) ; A. Bronson Alcott, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Philosopher and Seer (Boston, 1882): Moncure Daniel 
Conway, Emerson at Home and Abroad (Boston, i«8a) ; Jod Benton, 
Emerson as a Poet (New York, 1883) ; F. B. Sanborn (editor), The 
Genius and Character of Emerson : Lectures al the Concord School of 
Philosophy (Boston, 1885) ; Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (‘" American Men of Letters ’* series) (Boston, 1883) i James 
Elliott Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, a vols. (the 
authorized biograpliy) (Boston, 188^ ; Edward Waldo Emerson, 
Emerson in Concord (Boston, 1889) ; Richard Garnett, Life of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Loudon, 1888) ; G. E. Wood berry, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1907). Critical estimates are also to be fonnd in Matthew 
Arnold’s Discourses in America, John Uorley’s Critical MiscelUmim, 
Henry James’s Partial Portraits, Lowell’s My Sitsdy Windoufs, 
Birrell’s Obiter Dicta (2nd series), Stedman’s Poets of America. 
Whipple’s Literature, &c. There is a Bibliography of Ralpn 

WaJdo Emerson, by G. W. Cooke (Boston, 1908). (H. van D.) 

EBIERSON, WILLIAM (1701-1782), English mathematician, 
was bom on the 14th of May 1701 at Hurworth, near Darlington, 
where his father, Dudley Emerson, also a mathematician, taught 
a scho(il. Unsuccessful as a teacher he devoted himsdf entirdy 
to studious retirement, and published many works which are 
singularly free from errata. In mechanics he never advanced 
a proposition which he had not previously tested in practice, nor 
published an invention without first proving its effects Ijy a model. 
He was skilled in the science of music, the theory of sounds, 
and the ancient and modem scales ; but he never attained any 
excellence as a performer. He died on the 20th of May 1782 at 
his native village. Emerson was eccentric and indeed clownish, 
but he possessed remarkable independence of character and 
intellectual energy. The boldness with which he expressed his 
opinions on religious subjects led to his beii^g charged with 
scepticism, but for this there was no foundation- 
I Emerson ’fl works include The Doctrine of Fluxions (1748) ; The 

Projection of the Sphere, Orthographic, Sterengraphic and Gnomietd 
(1749) ; The Elements of Trigonometry (1749) ; The Principles of 
Mechanics (1754) ; A Treatise of Navigation U755) J A Treatise of 
Algebra, in two books (1765); The Arithmetic of infinites, and the 
Differential Method, illustrated by Examples (1767) ; Mechanics, or 
the Doctrine of Motion (1769) j The Elements of Optics, in lour books 
(1768) ; A System of Astronomy (1769) ; The Laws of Oeniripatal and 
Centrifugal Force <1769) ; The Mathematical Principles of Geography 
(177^) ’* Tracts (1770) ; Cyclomalhesis, or an Easy Introduction to the 
set^eral branches of the Mathematics (1770), in ten vols. ; A Short 
Comment on Sir Isaac Newton's Principia ; to which is added, A 
Defence of Sir Isaac against the objections that have been made io several 
parts of his works (1770) ; A Miscellaneous Treatise oentaining several 
Mathematical Subjects (1776). 

EMERY (Ger. Smirgel), an impure variety of corundum, much 
used as an abrasive agent It was known to the Greeks under 
the name of arfivpvi or which is defined by Dioscorides 

as a stone us(id in gem-er^raving. The Hebrew word shamtrfjca^ 
lated to the Egyptian asmir), where translated in our versions 
of the Old Testament ” adamant ” and ” diamond,” probably 
shifted the emery-stone or corundum. 

Emery occurs as a granular or massive, (^k-coloured, de^e 
8ubstance,having much the appearance of an iron-ore. Its specific 
gravity varies with its composition from 3*7 to 4-3. Under 
the microscope, it is seen to 1^ a mechanical aggregate of corun- 
dum, usually in grains or minute crystals of a bluish colour,, 
with magnetite, which also is granular and crystalline. Other 
iron oxides, like haematite and limonite, may be present as 
alteration-products of the magnetite- Some of the alumina and 
iron oxide may occasionally be chemically combined, sp as to 
form an iron spinel, or hercynite. In addition to these mmerals 
emery sometimes contains quartz, mica, tourmaline, cassitprite, 
&c. Indeed emery may be regarded as a rock rather than a 
definite mineral species. 

The hardness of cmeiy is about 8, whereas that of pure 
corundum is 9. The ” abrasive power,” or effective hardness,” 
of emery is by no means proportional to the amount of alun^a 
which it contains, but seems rather to depend on its physical 
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condition. Thus^ taking^ the effective hardness of sapphire as 
lOo, Dr J. Lawrence Smith found that the emery of Samos with 
70*^10 % of alumina had a corresponding hardness of 56 ; that 
of Naxos, with 68*53 of Al^Og, a hardness of 46 ; and that of 
Gumach with 77*82 of A1^03, a hardness of 47. 

Emery has been worked, from a very remote period in the 
Isle of Naxos, one of the Cyclades, whence the stone was called 
naxium by Pliny and other Roman writers. The mineral occurs 
as loose Uocks and as lenticular masses or irregular beds in granu- 
lar limestone, associated with crystalline schists. The Naxos 
emery has been described by Professor G. Tschermak. From a 
chemical analysis of a sample it has been calculated the 
emery contained 52*4% of corundum, 32*1 of magnetite, 11*5 
of tourmaline, 2 of muscovite and 2 of margarite. 

Important deposits of corundum were discovered in Asia 
Minor by J. Lawrence Smith, when investigating Turkish mineral 
resources about 1847. ’^he chief sources of emery there are 
Gumach Dagh, a mountain about 12 m. E. of Ephesus ; Kula, 
htsu Ala-shehr ; and the mines in the hills between Thyra and 
Cosbonnar, south of Smyrna. The occurrence is similar to that 
m Naxos, The emery is found as det^hed blocks in a reddish 
soil, and as rounded masses embedded in a crystalline limestone 
associated with mica-schist, gneiss and granite. The proportion 
of corundum in this emery is said to vary from 37 to 57 %. 
Emery is worked at several localities in the United States, 
especially near Chester, in Hampden county. Mass., where it is 
associated with peridotites. The corundum and magnetite are 
regarded by Dr J. H. Pratt as basic segregations from an igneous 
magma. The deposits were discovered by H. S. Lucas in 1864. 

The hardness and toughness of emery render it difficult to 
work, but it may be extracted from the rock by blasting in holes 
bored with diamond drills. In the East fire-setting is employed. 
The emery after being broken up is carefully picked by hand, 
and then ground or stamped, and separated into grades by wire 
sieves. The higher grades are prepared by washing and eleutria- 
tion, the finest being known as “ flour of emery,*’ A very fine 
emery dust is collected in the stamping room, where it is deposited 
after floating in the air. The fine powder is used by lapidaries 
and plate-glass manufacturers. Emery-wheels are made by 
consolidating the powdered mineral with an agglutinating medium 
like shellac or silicate of soda or vulcanized india-rubber. Such 
wheels are not only used by dentists and lapidaries but are 
employed on a la^ scale in mechanical workshops for grinding, 
shaping and polishing steel. Emery-sticks, emery-cloth and 
emery-paper are made by coating the several materials with 
powdered emery mixed with glue, or other adhesive media. 
(See Corundum.) (F. W. r.*) 

^ EMETIGS (from Gr. i/j^riKos, causing vomit), the term 
given to substances which are administered for the purpose 
of producing vomiting. It is customary to divide emetics into 
two classes, those which produce their effect by acting on the 
vomiting centre in the medulla, and those which act directly 
on the stomach itself. There is considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these two divisions, but all are agreed in calling 
the former class central emetics, and the latter gastric. The 
gptric emetics in common use are alum, ammonium carbonate, 
zinc sulphate, sodium chloride (common salt), mustard and 
warm water. Copper sulphate has been pu^osely omitted 
from this list, since unless it produces vomiting very shortly 
after administration, being itself a violent gastro-intestinal 
irritant, some other emetic must promptly be administered. 
The central emetics are apomorphine, tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, 
senega and squill. Of these tartar emetic and ipecacuanha 
come u8id^ ^th heads : when taken by the mouth they act 
aa fftt^C Mtinetics before absoiption into the blood, and later 
further and more vigorous effect by stimulation of 
medullary centre. It must be remembered, however, that, 
valuable though these drugs are, their action is accompanied 
by so much depression, mey should never be administered 
except under medical advice, 

Emetics have two main uses ; tiiat of emptying the stomach, 
especially m cases of poisoning, and that of expelHng the contents 


of the air passages, more especially in children before they have 
learnt or lUve ^e strength to expectorate. Where a physician 
is in attendance, the first of these uses is nearly always rep^ed 
by lavage of the stomach, wherel^ any subsequent depression is 
avoided. Emetics still have their place, however, in the treat- 
ment of bronchitis, laryngitis and diphtheria in children, as 
they aid in the expulsion of the morbid products. Occasionally 
also they are administered when a foreign body has got into 
the larynx. Their use is contra-indicated in the case of anyone 
suffering from aneurism, hernia or arterio-sclerosis, or where 
there is any tendency to haemorrhage. 

EMEU, evidently from the Port. Ema,^ a name which has in 
turn been applied to each of the earlier-known forms of Ratite 
birds, but h^ finally settled upon that which inhabits Australia, 
though, up to the close of the i8th century, it was given by most 
authors to the bird now commonly called cassowary — this last 



Fig. 1 .—Ceram Cassowary.* 


word being a corrupted form of the Malayan Suwari (see Craw- 
furd, Gramm, and Did. Malay Language y ii. pp. 178 and 25), 
apparently first printed as Casoaris by ^ntius in 1658 {UisU 
nat. et med. Ind. Orient, p. 71). 

The cassowaries (Casuariidae) and emeus (Dromaeidae) — as 
the latter name is now used — ^have much structural resemblance, 
and form the order M egistanes y^vrhich is peculiar to the Australian 
Region. Huxley showed (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, pp. 422, 423) 
that they agree in differing from the other Ratitae in many 
important characters ; one of the most obvious of them is that 

^ By Moraes (1796) and Sousa (1830) the word is said to be from the 
Arabic Nddma or Naemay an ostrich (SirtUkio camslus) ; but no 
additional evidence in support of the assertion is nven by Doxy in 
1869 {Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dSrives de Varahe^ 2nd 
ed., p. 260). According to C^snerin 1555 (lib. iii. p. 709), it was the 
Portuguese name of the crane {firus communis) y and had been trans- 
ferred with the qualif3ring addition of di Gei " {i.e. ground-crane) 
to the ostrich. This statement is confirmed by Aldrovandus (lib. ix. 
cap. 2). Subsequently, but in what order can scarcely now be deter- 
mined, the name was naturally enough used for the ostrich-like birds 
inhabiting the lands discovered by the Portuguese, both in the Old 
and in the New World. The last of these are now known as rheas, 
and the preceding as cassowaries. 

* The figures are taken, by permission, from Messrs Mosenthal 
and Hatting’s Ostriches and Ostrich Farming (Trfibner & Co., 1877). 

* Ann, and Mag. Nat. Hist, ser, 4, xx. p. 500. 
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each contour-feather appears to be double, its hyporachis, or 
aftershaft, being as long as the main shaft — a feature noticed 
in the case of either form so soon as examples were brought to 
Europe. The external distinctions of the two families are, 
however, equally pls^. The cassowaries, when adult, bear a 
horny helmet on their head ; they have some part of the neck 
bare, generidly more or less ornamented with caruncles, and the 
claw of the inner toe is remarkably donated. The emeus have 
no helmet, their head is feathered, their neck has no caruncles, 
and their inner toes bear a claw of no singular character. 

The type of the Casmriidae is the species named by Linnaeus 
Stfuthio casuanus and by John Latham Casuarius emeu. Viedlot 
subsequently called it C. galeatus, and his epithet has been very 
commonly adopted by writers, to the exclusion of the older 
specific appellation. It seems to be peculiar to the island of 
Ceram, and was made known to naturalists, as we learn from 
Clusius, in 1597, by the first Dutch expedition to the East 



Fig. 2. — ^Emeu. 


Indies, when an example was brought from Banda, whither 
it had doubtless been conveyed from its native island. It was 
said to have been called by the inhabitants * ** Emeu,” or ” Ema,” 
but this name they must have had from the earlier Portuguese 
navigators.^ Since that time examples have been continually 
imported into Europe, so that it has become one of the best- 
known members of the subclass Ratitae. For a long time its 
glossy, but coarse arid hair-like, black plumage, its lofty helmet, 
the gaudily-coloured caruncles of its neck, and the four or five 
barbless quills which represent its wing-feathers, made it appear 
unique among birds. But in 1857 Dr George Bennett certified 
the existence of a second and perfectly distinct species of casso- 
wary, an inhabitant of New Britain, where it was known to the 
natives as the Moaruk, and in his honour it was named by John 
Gould C. benneiti. Several examples were soon after received 
in England, and these confirmed the view of it already taken. 
A considerable number of other species of the genus have since 
been described from various localities in the same subregion. 

> It is known that the • Portuguese preceded the Dutch in their 
voyages to the East, and it is umost certain that the latter were 
assisted by pilots of the former nation, whose names for places and 
various natural objects would be imparted to their employers (see 
Dodo). 
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Conspicuous among them from its large site and lofty helmet 
is the C. australis, from the northern parts of Australia. Its 
existence indeed had been ascertained, by T. S. Wall, in 1854, 
but the specimen obtained by that unfortunate explorer was 
lost, and it was not until 1867 that an example was submitted 
to competent naturalists. 

Not much seems to be known of the habits of any of the 
cassowaries in a state of nature. Though the old species occuis 
rather plentifully over the whole of the interior of (Jeram, A. R. 
Wallace was unable to obtain or even to see an example. They 
all appear to bear captivity well, and the hens in confinement 
frequently lay their dark-green and rough-shelled eggs, which, 
according to the custom of the Ratitae, are incubated by the 
cocks. The nestling plumage is mottled {Proc. ZooL Sac., 1863, 

! )1. xlii.), and when about half-grown they are clothed in dis- 
levelled feathers of a deep tawny colour. 

Of the emeus (as the word is now restricted) the best known 
is the Casuarius novae-hollandiae of John Latham, made by 
Vieillot the type of his genus Dtomaeus,^ whence the name of the 
family {Dromaeidae) is taken. This bird immediately after the 
colonization of New South Wales (in 1788) was found to inhabit 
the south-eastern portion of Australia, where, according to 
John Hunter (Hist. Journ., &c., pp. 409, 413), the natives call 
It Maracry, Marryang or Maroang; but it has now been so 
hunted down that not an example remains at large in the districts 
that have been fully settled. It is said to have existed also on 
the islands of Bass Straits and in Tasmania, but it has been 
exterminated in both, without, so far as is known, any orni- 
thologist having had the opportunity of determining whether 
the race inhabiting those localities was specifically identical with 
that of the mainland or distinct. Next to the ostrich the largest 
of existing birds, tlie common emeu is an inhabitant of the more 
open country, feeding on fruits, roots and herbage, and generally 
keeping in small companies. The nest is a shallow pit scraped 
in the ground, and from nine to thirteen eggs, in colour varying 
from a bluish-green to a dark bottle-green, are laid therein. 
These are hatched by the cock-bird, the period of incubation 
lasting from 70 to 80 days. The young at birth arc striped 
longitudinally with dark markings on a light ground. A remark- 
able structure in Dromaeus is a singular opening in the front of 
the windpipe, communicating with a tracheal pouch. This has 
attracted the attention of several anatomists, and has been 
well described by Dr Murie (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, pp. 405-415). 
Various conjectures have been made as to its function, the most 
probable of which seems to be that it is an organ of sound in the 
breeding-season, at which time the hen-bird has long been 
known to utter a remarkably loud booming note. Due con- 
venience being afforded to it, the emeu thrives well, and readily 
propagates its kind in Europe. Like other Ratite birds it will 
take to the water, and examples have been seen voluntarily 
swimming a wide river. (A. N.) 

EHIORATION (from Lat. emigrare; e, ex, out of, and migrate^ 
to depart), the movement of population out of one country into 
another (see Migration). 

EMILIA, a territoriri division (compartimenio) of Italy, 
bounded by Venetia and I^mbardy on the N., Liguria on the 
W., Tuscany on the S., the Marches on the S.E,, and the Adriatic 
Sea on the E. It has an area of 7967 sq. m., and a population 
of 2477,690 (1901), embracing eight provinces, as follows • 
(i) Bologna (pop. 529,612 ; 61 communes) ; (2) Ferrara (270,558 ; 
16 communes) ; (3) Forli (283,996 ; 41 communes) ; (4) Modena 
( 323 » 598 ; 45 communes) ; (5) Parma (303,694 ; 50 communes) ; 
(6) Piacenza (250491 ; 47 communes) ; (7) Ravenna (234,656 ; 
18 communes) ; (8) Reggio nelP Emilia (281,085 ; 43 communes). 
In these provinces the chief towns, with communal populations, 
are as follows : — 

(i) Bologna (147,898), Imola (33,^44), Budrio (17,077), S. 
Giovanni in Persiceto (15,978), Castelfranco (13484), Castel 

* The obvious misprint of Dromeicus, in this atithor^i work 
(Analyse^ Ac., p. 54) was foolishly followed by many riiMalifti^ 

I forgetful that he corrected it a feW pages farther on (p, 70) ta 
I Dfomaius — the properly latinized of which is Dromaeus. 
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S. Pietro (13,426), Medicina (12,575), Molinella (12,081), Creval- 
core (11,408). 

(2) Ferrara (86,675), Copparo (39>222), Aiigenta (20474), 
Portoma^ore (20,141), Cento (19,078), Bondeno (15,^2), 
Comacchio (16,745). 

(3^ Forli (43,321). Rimini (43.595). Cesena (42,509). 

(4) Modena (63,012), Ca™ (22,876), Mirandola (13,721), 
Finale nell’ Emilia (12,896), Pavullo nel Frignano (12,034). 
Parma (48,523), Bor^ S. Dcmnino (12,019). 

6) Piacenza (35,647). 

7) Ravenna (63,364), Faenza ( 39 . 757 ). (27.244), Bagna^ 

cavallo (15,176), Brisi^ella (13,815), Alfonsine (10,369). 

(8) Reggio neir Emilia (58,993), UDireggio (14,445), < 5 uastaHa 
(11.091). 

The northern portion of Emilia is entirely formed by a great 
plain stretching from the Via Aemilia to the Po ; its hipest 
point IS not more than 200 ft. above sea-level, while along the E. 
coast are the lagoons at the mouth of the Po and those called 
the Valli di Comacchio to the S. of them, and to the S. again the 
plain round Ravenna (10 ft.), which continues as far as Rimini, 
where the mountains come down to the coast. 

Immediately to the S.E. of the Via Aemilia the mountains begin 
to rise, culminating in the central chain of the Ligurian and 
Tuscan Apennines. The boundary of Emilia follows the highest 
summits of the chain in the provinces of Parma, Reggio and 
Modena, passing over the Monte Bue (5915 ft.) and the Monte 
Cimone (7103 ft.), while in the provinces of Bolqgna and Forli it 
keeps somewhat lower along the N.E. slopes of the chain. With 
the exception of the Po, the main rivers of Emilia descend from 
tius portion of the Apennines, the majority of them being 
tributaries of the Po ; the Trehbia (which rises in the province 
of Genoa), Taro, Secchia and Panaro are the most important. 
Even the Reno, Ronco and Montone, which now flow directly 
into the Adriatic, were, in Roman times, tributaries of the Po, 
and the Savio and Rubicone seem to be the only streams of any 
importance from these slopes of the lYiscan Apennines which 
ran directly into the sea in Roman times (see Apennines). 

Railway communication in the plain of Emilia is unattended 
by engineering difficulties (except for the bridging of rivers) 
and is mainly afforded by the line from Piacenza to Rimini. 
This, as far as Bologna, forms part of the main route from 
Milan to Florence and Rome, while beyond Rimini it follows the 
S.E. coast of Italy past Ancona as far as Brindisi and Lecce. 
The description follows this main line in a S.E. direction. Piar 
cenza, being immediately S. of a bridge over the Po, is an im- 
portant centre ; a line runs to the W. to Voghera, through which 
It communicates with the lines of W. Lombardy and Piedmont, 
and immediately N. of the Po a line goes off to Cremona, A 
new bridge over the Po carries a direct Ime from Cremona to 
Boigo S. Donnino. From Parma starts a main line, followed by 
expresses from Milan to Rome, which crosses the Apennines to 
Spezia (and Sarzana, for Pisa and Rome), tunnelling under the 
pass of La Cisa, while in a N. and N.E. direction lines run to 
Brescia and Suzzara. From Reggio branch lines run to Gmstalia, 
Carpi and Sassucio, there being also a line from Sassuolo to 
Mo^na. At Modena the main line to Verona througih Suzzara 
and Mantua divciges to the N. ; there is also a brandi N.N.E. 
to Mirandola, and another S. to Vignola. Bologna is, however, 
the most importarrt railway centre ; besides "£he line S. to 
Pistoia and ^orepce over the Apennines and the line S.E. to 
Rimini, Ancona and Brindisi, there is the mam fine N.N.E. to 
Ferrara, Padua and Venice, and there are branches to Budrio 
and Portomaggiore to the N.E., and to S. Felice sul Panaio and 
Poggio Rusco to the N., which connect the main lines of the 
dbtrict. 

At Castel Bolognese, 5 m. N.W. of Faenza, a branch goes off 
to Lugo, whence th^e are connexions with Budrio, Laveazola 
(on the line between Ravenna and Ferrara) and Ravenna, and 
^ at Faenza a line, not, traversed by express trains, goes across 
jffia Apennines to Flore^ir.|j[lj4tiini is connected by a direct line 
tavenna and Ferrara||^^d Ferrara, besi^ the main 
line S.S.W. to Bologna and £. to Padua, has a brandi to 


Poggio Rusco, which goes on to Suzzara, a station on the main 
line between Modena and Verona. There are also many steam 
tramways in the flatter part of the province, the fertility and 
agricultural activity of which are considerable. The main pro- 
ducts of the plain are cereals, wine, and, in the marshy districts 
near the Po, rice ; the system prev^ing is that of the mezzadria 
— half the produce to the owner and half to the cultivator. 
The ancient Roman divisions of the fields are still preserved in 
some i^acea. There are also considerable pastures, and cheese 
is produced, especmlly Parmesan. Flax, hemp and silk-worms 
are also cultivated, and a considerable quantity of poultry kept. 
The hill districts produce cereals, vines, olives and fruit ; while 
on the mountains are considerable chestnut and other forests, 
and extensive summer pastures, the flocks going in part to the 
Maremma in summer, and in part to the pastures of the plain 
of the Emilia. 

Tlie name Emilia comes from the Via Aemilia the 

Roman road from Ariminum to Placentia, which traversed the 
entire district from S.E. to N.W., its line being dioscly followed 
by the modem railway. The name was transferred to tiic district 
(which formed the eighth Augustan region of Italy) as early as 
the time of Martial, m popular usage (Epigr. vi. 85. 5), and in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries it is frequently mined as a district 
under imperil judges generally in combination with 

Flaminia or Liguria and Tnsda. The district of Ravenna was, 
as a rule, from the 3rd to Ibe gtli century, not treated as part of 
Aemilia, the chief town of the latter being Placentia. In the 
4th centuzy Aemilia and Liguria were joined to form a consular 
province ; after that Aemilia stood alone, Ravenna being some- 
times teoqiorarily added to it The boundaries of the ancient 
district coffespond approximately with those of the modem. 

In the Byzantine period Ravenna became the seat of an 
exardh ; andafter the Lombards had for tiro centuries attempted 
to subone llie Pentapolis (Ravenna, Bologna, Forli, Faenza, 
Rimini)^ Pippin took these cities from Aistulf and gave them, 
with the March of Ancona, to the papacy in 755, to which, 
under the name of Romagna, they continued to belong. At first, 
however, the archlishop of Ravenna was in reality supreme. 
The other chief cities of Emilia — ^Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, 
Parma, Piacenza— were, on the other hand, independent, and 
in the period of the communal independence of tiie individual 
towns of Italy each of the chief cities of Emilia, whether belonging 
to Romagna or not, had a history of its own ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the feuds of Guelphs and Ghibellines, prospered considerably. 
The study of Roman law, especially at Bologna, acquired great 
importance. The imperial influence kept the papal power in 
check. Nicholas III. obtained control of the Romagna in 1278, 
but the papal dominion almost fell during the Avignon period, 
and was only maintained by the efforts of Cardinal Albornoz, 
a Spaniard sent to Italy by Innocent IV. in 1353. Even so, 
however, the papal supremacy was little more than a name ; 
and this state of things only ceased when Caesar Borgia, the 
natural son of Alexander VI., crushed most of the petty princes 
of Romagna, intending to found there a dynasty of his own ; 
but on the death of Alexander VI. it was his successors in the 
papacy who carried on and profited by what Caesar Borgia had 
b^un. The towns were thenceforth subject to the church 
and administered by cardinal legates. Ferrara and Comacchio 
remained under the house of Este until the death of Alphonso 11 . 
in 1597, when they were claimed by Pope Clement VIII. as vacant 
fiefs. Modena and Reggio, which had formed part of the Ferrara 
duchy, were thenceforth a separate duchy under a branch of 
the house of Este, which was descended from a natural son 
of Alphonso I. Carpi and Mirandola were small principalities, 
the former of which passed to the house of Este in 1525, 
in which year Charles V. expelled the Pio family, vffifte 
the last of the Pico dynasty of Mirandola, Francesco Maria, 
having sided with the French in the war of Spanish Succes- 
sion, was deprived of his dudiy in 1709 by tiie emperor 
Joseph I., who sold it to the house of Este in 1710. Parma 
and Piacenza were at first under the Fame^, Pope Paul III. 
having placed hb natural son Pier Luigi there in 1545, and then, 
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after the extinctioii of the family in 173I9 under a secondary 
bmnch of the Boorbons of Spam. In i796*t&i4, Emilia was 
first incorpocated in the Italian repiddic and then in the 
Napoleonic Italian kingdom ; after 1815 there was a return to 
the status quo ante, Romagna returning to the papacy and its 
eoclesiastu^ government, the duchy of Parma being given 
to Marie Louise, wife of the deposed Napoleon, and Modena to 
the archduke Francis of Austria, the heir of the last £st& In 
Romagna and Modena the government was oppi^sive, arbitrary, 
corrupt and uoprogressivc, while in Parma things were better. 
In 1821 and 1831 there were unsucoessfiil attempts at revolt 
in Emilia, which were sternly and cruelly represwd; chronic 
discontent continued and the people joined again in the move- 
ment of 1848-1849, which was cru^ed by Austrian troops. 
In 1859 the struggle for independence was finally sucoess&l, 
Emilia passing to the Italian Idngdom almost without resistance. 

EMINSNCE (Lat. eminenHa)^ a title of honour now confined 
to the cardinals of the Church erf Rome. It was originally given 
as a complknentary title to emperors, kings, and then to less 
conspicuous persons. The Roman empire of the 4th century 
adopted from the '' vanity of the East the forms and ceremonies 
of ostentatious greatness.” Gibbon includes in the “ profusion 
of epithets ” by which “ the purity of the Latin language was 
debased,” and which were lavished on “ the principal officers 
of the empire,” “ your Sincerity, your Gravity, your Excellency, 
^ur Emmeace, your sublime and wonderful Magnitude, your 
lilustrioas and magnificent Highness.” From the noiitia dignt^ 
iatum it passed into the Latin of the middle ages as a flattering 
epithet, and was applied in the church and by the popes to the 
dignified clergy at large, and sometimes as a pure fiirm of civility 
to churchmen of modest rank. On the loth of June 1630, Urban 
VIII. confined the use of the titles Eminentiae and Eminentissimi 
to the cardinals, to imperial electors, and to the master of the 
Hospital of St John of Jerusalem (order of the Knights of Malta). 
Since the dissdulion of the Holy Roman Empire, and the entire 
change, if not actual destruction, of the order of St John, the 
title “ eminence ” has become strictly confined to the cardinals. 
Before 1630 the members of the Sacred College were “ Hus- 
trissiini ” and ” Reverendissimi.” It is, therefore, not correct 
to speak of a cardinal who lived before that time as “his 
Eminence.” 

See du Cange, dossarium madiae H infimae latinitaliB (Niort and 
London, 1884), s.v. '' Eminezitia." 

EMINEHT DOMAIN (I>at. sminens, rising high above surround- 
ing objects : and dominium^ domain), a term applied in law 
to the sovereign right of a state to appropriate private property 
to public uses, whether the owner consents or not. It is re- 
peatedly employed by Grotius (^.g. De jure helU, hk. iii. c. 20, 
8. 7), Bynkershoek {QuaesL jut, bk. 2,0. 15), and Pufiendorf 
{De jute naturae et gentium, bk, i. c. i, s. 19), — the two latter, 
however, preferring the word imperitm to dominium ; and by 
other Dutch jurists. But m modern times it is chiefly in the 
United States of America that the doctrine of eminent domab 
has received its applicati(Hi, and it is chiefly to American law 
that the following remarks refer (see also the article Compen- 
sation). Eminent domain is distinguishable alike from tiie 
pdice power, by which restrictions are imposed on private 
property in the public interest, e.g. in connexion with the liquor 
traffic or public health (see re Haff (1904), 197 XJ.S. 488) ; from 
tile pauur of tasiotion, by whieh the owner of priv^ ^operty 
is compelled to (xmtribute a portion of it for public puiposes .; 
and from the war-power, involving the destruction of private 
property in the course of military operations. The police 
power fetters rights of property ^ eminent domain takes them 
away. The power of taxation is analogous to eminent domain 
as regards the purposes to which the contribution of the tax- 
payer is to be appU^. But, unlike eminent domain, it does not 
necessarily involve a taking specific property for those puiposes. 
The destruction of property in mUitaiy operations— or in tiie 
discharge by Government (rf other duties in cases of necessity, 
in order to riieck tbe progress of a fire in a city — cleaiiy 
cannot be said to be an exercise the power of eminent domain. 


I The question whether the element of compensation is necessarily 
I involved in the idea of eminent domain has in modem times 
aroused much controversy. According to one school of thought 
(see Lewis, Eminent Domain, s. 10), this question must be 
answered in tbe negative. According to a second, whose view 
has the support of the dvilians (see Randolph, Eminent Domain, 
&. 227 ; Mills, Eminent Domain, s. i) compensation is an inherent 
attribute of the power. An intermediate view is advocated by 
Professor Thayer {Casts on Constitutional Law, vol. i, 953), 
according to which eminent domain springs from the necessities 
of government, while ^ obligation to reimburse rests upon 
the natural right of individuals. The right to compensation is 
thus not a component part of the power to take, but arises at 
the iwme time and the latter cannot exist without it. The 
relation between the two is that of substance and shadow. 
The matter is not, however, of great practical importanoe, for 
the Federal Constitution prohibits the exercise of the power 
“ without just compensation ” (5th Amendment), while in most 
of the states the State constitution or other legislation has 
imposed upon it a similar limitation : and the tendency of 
modern judicial decisions is in favour of tlie view that the 
absence of such a limitation will make an enactment so far 
unconstitutional and invalid. 

In order to justify the exercise of the power of eminent domain, 
the purposes to which the property taken is to be applied must 
be “ public,” « .<?. primarily public, and not primarily of private 
interest and merely incidentally beneficial to the public (Madison- 
ville Traction Co, v. Mining Co,, 1904, 196 U.S, 239). Subject 
to this definition, the term “ public ” receives a wide interpreta- 
tion. All kinds of property may be taken ; and the procedure 
indicated by the diAemnt legi^tures must be followed. Any 
contravention of this rule would involve a breach of the 5th 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution, which provides that 
“ no persons . . . shall be deprived of property without due 
process of law.” it may be added that if the performance of 
a covenant is rendered impossible by an act of eminent domain 
tbe oovenantor is excused. 

In English law, the only exact analogue to the doctrine of 
eminent domain is to be found in the prerogative right of the 
crown to enter upon the lands of subjects or to interfere with 
their enjoyment for the defence of the realm (see A, G, v. 
Tomline ; 1879 ; 12 €h. D. 214). No attempt is made to exercise 
this prerogative, and lands are acqirired for state purposes by 
statute usually framed on or incorporating the Lands Gauses 
Acts (see Compensation). The French Code Civil secures 
compensation to the owner of property in cases of expropriation 
pour cause d^utiliie publique (art. 545), and there is similar 
provision in Belgium (Const. Law, art. IL), Holland (Funda- 
mental Law, art. 147), Spain (Civil Code, art. 349, and Law of 
3rd May, 1^1), and most other European states. It has been 
held in France that the right to compensation does not arise 
under art. 545 of the Code Civil where only a servitude d^uUlite 
puhlique is created on a private individual’s land. 

In addition to tho authorities cited in the text, see Lewis, Eminent 
Domain (2Rd ed., Chicago, 1900) ; MiUs, Eminent Domain (and od., 
St Louis, 1888) ; Randolph, Eminent Domain in the United States 
(Boston, 1894). (A. W. R.) 

EMINESCD, MMSAIL (1849-1889), the greatest Rumanian 
poet of the 19th oentiny, was bom on the aoth of December 
m Ipateshti near Botoshani, in the north of Moldavia. He 
was of Turco*Tatar origin, and his surname was originally 
Emin; this was ch^ed to Eminovich and finally to the 
Rumanian form Eminescu. He was educated for a time in 
Czemowits, and then entered the civil service. In 1864 ^he 
resumed his studies in Transylvania, but soon joined a roving 
tlieatrieal company where he played in turn the rfiles of actor, 
prompter and stage-manager. After a few years he went to 
Vienna, Jena and Berlin, where he attended lectures, especially 
on {fi^sophy. In 1874 he was appointed school ins^ec^ ami 
librarian at the univemity of Jassy^ hgit was soon tomed out 
through the change of govemnitnt, and took chaige, as editor 
in chief, of the Conservative paper Timptd (Times). In 1883 
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he had the first attack of the insanity heredity in his family/ 
and in 1889 he died in a private institution in Bucharest. In 
1870 his great poetical talent was revealed by two contributions 
to the Convorhiri literare, the organ of the Junimist party in 
Jassy ; these were the poems Venera ;i Madona and 
'' Epigonii.” Other poems followed and soon established his 
claim to be the first among the modern poets of his country. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the chronicles of the past^ 
had a complete mastery of the Rumanian language^ and was a 
lover and admirer of Rumanian popular poetry. Influenced 
by these studies and by the philosophy of Schopenhauer, he 
introduced a new spint into Rumanian poetry. Mystically 
inclined and himself of a melancholy disposition, he lived in the 
glory of the medieval Rumanian past ; stifled by the artificiality 
of the world around him, he rebelled against the conventionality 
of society and his surroundings. In inimitable la^uage he 
denounced the vileness of the present and painted in glowing 
pictures the heroism of the past; he also surprised nature 
in its primitive beauty, and he gave expression to stirring 
emotions in lyrics couched in the language and metre of popular 
poetry. He further proved himself an unsurpassed master in 
satire. Over all his poetry hangs a cloud of sadness, the sense 
of coming doom. Simplicity of language, masterly handling 
of rhyme and verse, deep thought and plastic expression made 
Eminescu the creator of a school of poetry which dominated 
the thought of Rumania and the expression of Rumanian 
writers and poets at the end of the 19th century and the begin- 
ning of the 20th. 

Five editions of his collected poems api:>cared after 1890. Some 
of them were translated into German by “ Carmen Sylva " and Mite 
Kremnitz, and others have also been translated into several other 
languages. Eminescu also wrote two short novels, real poems in 
prose (Jassy, 1890). (M. G.) 

EMIN PASHA [Ed CARD Schnitzer] (1840-1892), German 
traveller, administrator and naturalist, was the son of Ludwig 
Schnitzer, a merchant of Oppeln in Silesia, and was born in 
Oppeln on the 28th of March 1840. He was educated at the 
universities of Breslau, Berlin and Konigsberg, and took the 
degree of M.D. at Berlin. He displayed an early predilection for 
zoology and ornitholog}% and in later life became a skilled and 
enthusiastic collector, particularly of African plants and birds. 
When he was four-and-twenty he determined to seek his fortunes 
abroad, and made his way to Turkey, where, after practising 
medicine on his own account for a short time, he was appointed 
(in 1865) quarantine medical officer at Antivari. The duties 
of the post were not heavy, and allowed him leisure for a diligent 
study of Turkish, Arabic and Persian. From 1870 to 1874 he 
was in the service of the governor of northern Albania, had 
adopted a Turkish name (though not that by which he afterwards 
became so widely known), and was practically naturalized as 
a Turk. 

After a visit home in 1875 he went to Cairo, and then to 
Khartum, in the hope of an opportunity for travelli^ in the 
interior of Africa. This came to him in the following year, 
when General Charles George Gordon, who had recenriy suc- 
ceeded Sir Samuel Baker as governor of the equatorial provinces 
of Egypt, invited Schnitzer, who was now known as “ Emin 
Effendi,*’ to join him at I^ido on the upper Nile. Although 
nominally Gordon’s medical officer, Emin was soon entrusted 
with political missions of some importance to Uganda and 
Unyoro. In these he acquitted himself so well that when, in 
1878, Gordon’s successor at Lado was deprived of his office on 
^count of malpractices (Gordon himself having been made 
governor-general of the Sudan), Emin was chosen to fill the post 
ofigfovemor of the Equatorial Province (t.e. the did equatorial 
p^Winces minus the Bahr-el-Ghazal) and given the title of 
“Wy.” He proved an energetic and enterprising governor; 
indeed, his enterprise on more than one occasion brought him 
into conflict with Gordon, who eventually decided to remove 
Emin to Suakin, Before change could be effected, however, 
Gordon resigned his post in the Sudan, and His successor revoked 
the order i 


The next three or four years were employed by Emin in 
various ijourneys through his pro^oe, and in the initiation of 
schemes for its development, until in 1882, on his return from a 
visit to Khartum, he became aware that the Mahdist rising, 
which had originated in Kordofan, was spreading southward. 
The effect of ^e rising was, of course, more markedly felt in 
Emin’s province after the abandonment of the Sudan by the 
Egyptian government in 1884. He was obliged to give up several 
of his stations in face of the Mahdist advance, and ultimately 
to retire from Lado, which had been his capital, to Waddai. 
This last step followed upon his receipt of a letter from Nubar 
Pasha, informing him that it was impossible for the Egyptian 
government to send him help, and that he must stay in his 
province or retire towards the coast as best he could. Emin 
(who about this time was raised to the rank of pasha) had some 
thoughts of a retreat to Zanzibar, but decided to remain where 
he was and endeavour to hold his own. To this end he carried 
on protracted negotiations with neighbouring native potentates. 
When, in 1887, (Sir) H. M. Stanlejr’s expedition was on its way 
to relieve him, it is clear from Emin’s diary that he had no wish 
to leave his province, even if relieved. He had done good work 
there, and established a position which he believed himself able 
to maintain. He hoped, however, that the presence of Stanley's 
force, when it came, would strengthen his position ; but the 
condition of the relieving party, when it arrived in April 1888, 
did not seem to Emin to promise this. Stanley’s proposal to 
Emin, as stated in tbe latter’s diary, was that Emm should either 
remain as governor-general on behalf of the king of the Belgians, 
or establish himself on Victoria Nyanza on behalf of a group of 
English merchants who wished to start an enterprise in Africa 
on the model of the East India Company. After much hesitation, 
and prompted by a growing disaffection amongst the natives 
(owing, as he maintained, to his loss of prestige after the arrival 
of Stanley’s force), Emin decided to accompany Stanley to the 
coast, where the expedition arrived in December 1 889. U nf ortun- 
ately, on the evening of a reception dinner given in his honour, 
Emin met with an accident which resulted in fracture of the 
skull. Careful nursing gradually restored him to health, and on 
his convalescence he resolutely maintained his decision to remain 
in Africa, and, if possible, to work there in future on behalf of 
the German government. The seal was definitely set upon this 
decision by his formal engagement on behalf of his native country^ 
early in 1890. Preparations for a new expedition into the interior 
were set on foot, and meanwhile Emin was honoured in various 
ways by learned societies in Germany and elsewhere. 

The object of the new expedition was (to quote Emin’s in- 
structions) “ to secure on behalf of Germany the territories 
situated south of and along Victoria Nyanza up to Albert 
Nyanza,” and to “ make known to the population there that 
they were placed under German supremacy and protection, and 
to break or undermine Arab influence as far as possible.” The 
force, which was well equipped, started at the end of April 1890. 
But before it had penetrated far inland the political reasons for 
sending the expedition vanished with the signature, on the ist 
of July 1890, of the Anglo-German agreement defining the 
spheres of influence of the two nations, an agreement which 
excluded the Albert Nyanza region from the German sphere. 
For a time things went well enough with the expedition ; Emin 
occupied the important town of T&bora on the route from the 
coast to Tanganyika and established the post of Bukoba on 
Victoria Nyanza, but by degrees ill-fortune clouded its prospects. 
Difficulties on the route ; dissensions between Emin and the 
authorities in German East Africa, and misunderstandings on 
the part of both ; epidemics of dise^ in Emin’s force, followed 
by a growing spirit of mutiny among his native followers ; an 
illness of a painful nature which attacked him — all these gradually 
undermined Emin’s courage, and his diaries at the dose of 
1891 reflect a gloomy and almost hopeless spirit. In May that 
year he had crossed into the Congo State by the south shore of 
Albert Edward Nyanza, and many months were spent on the 
borders of the great Congo Forest and in the Undusuma country 
south-west of .Mbert N3ranza, breaking ground neW to Europeans. 
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In December 1891 Ke sent oS his companion^ Dr Stuhlmann^ 
with the bulk of the caravan^ on the way bade to the east coast. 
Emin remained behind with the sick, and with a very reduced 
following left the lake district in March 1893 for the Congo 
river. On reaching Ipoto on the Ituri he came within the region 
of the Arab slave raiders and ivory hunters, in whose company 
he at times travelled. These gentry were incensed against Emin 
for the energetic way in which he l^d dealt with their comrades 
while in German territory, and against Europeans generally 
by the campai^ for their suppression begun by the Congo State. 
At the instigation of one of these Arabs Emin was murdered on 
the 23rd or 34th of October 1893, at Kmena, a place about 
80 m. E.S.E. of Stanley Falls. 

See Emin Pasha^ his Lif$ and Wofk^ by Georg Schweitzer, with 
introduction by R. W. Felkin (2 vols., London, 1898) ; Emin Pasha 
in Central Africa (London, 1888), a collection of Emin’s papers 
contributed to scientific journals ; and Mit Emin Pascha ins tiers 
von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), by Dr Franz Stuhlmann. Major G. 
Casati (1838-1902), an Italian officer who spent several years with 
Emin, and accompanied him and Stanley to the coast, narrated his 
experiences in Died anni in Eauatoria (English edition. Ten Years 
in Equatoria and the Return with Emin Pasha, London, 1891). 

BMLYN, THOMAS (1663-1741), English nonconformist divine, 
was born at Stamford, Lincolnshire. He served as chaplain to the 
presbyterian Letitia, countess of Donegal, and then to Sir 
Roller t Rich, afterwards (1691) becoming colleague to Joseph 
Boyse, presbyterian minister in Dublin. From this office he 
was virtually dismissed on his own confession of unitarianism, 
and for publishing An Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account 
of Jesus Christ (1702) was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of £1000. Thanks to the intervention of Boyse he 
was released in 1705 on payment of £90. He is said to have been 
the first English preacher definitely to describe himself as 

Unitarian,” and writes in his diary, I thank God that He did 
not call me to this lot of suffering till I had arrived at maturity 
of judgment and firmness of resolution, and that He did not 
desert me when my friends did. He never let be me so cast 
down as to renounce the truth or to waver in my faith.” Of 
Christ he writes, We may regard with fervent gratitude so 
great a benefactor, but our esteem and rational love must ascend 
higher and not rest till it centre in his God and ours.” Emlyn 
preached a good deal in Paul’s Alley, Barbican, in his later years, 
and died in London in 1741. 

EMMANUEL, or Immanuel, a Hebrew symbolical proper 
name, meaning “ God (is) with us.” When in 734-733 b.c. 
Ahaz, king of Judah, alarmed at the preparations made against 
him by the Syro-Ephraimitish alliance, was inclined to seek 
aid from Tiglath-pileser of Assyria, the prophet Isaiah en- 
deavoured to allay his fear by telling him that the danger would 
pass away, and as a sign from Yahweh that this should be so, 
any young woman who should within the year bear a son, might 
call his name Immanuel in token of the divine protection accorded 
to Judah. For before the infant should come to even the im- 
mature intelligence of childhood the lands of the foe would be 
laid waste (Isaiah vii. 14-16). For other interpretations, especi- 
ally as regards the mother, see Ency. Bib, col. 3162-3, and the 
commentaries. In the post-exilic period the historical meaning 
of the passage was forgotten, and a new significance was given 
to it in accordance with the gradually developing esclmtological 
doctrine. This new interpretation finds expression in Matt, 
i. 33, where the name is applied to Jesus as the Messiah. At 
the close of Isaiah viii. 8 for ‘‘ of thy land, O Immanuel,” we 
should probably read “ of the land, for God is with us.” The 
three p^sages quoted are the only instances where this word 
occurs in ^ipture ; it is frequent in hymns and devotional 
literature as a title of Jesus Christ. 

EMBIANUBL PHHJEERT (1528-1580), duke of Savoy, son of 
Charles 111 . and Beatrice of Portugal, one of the most renowned 
princes of the later Renaissance, was bom on the 8th of July 
15384 Charles, after trying in vain to remain.neutral in the wars 
bl^een France and emperor Charles V., had been forced 
to side with the latter, whereupon his dtidhy was overrun with 
foreign soldiery and became the battlefield of the rival armies. 


Prince Emmanuel took service with the emperor m 1545 and 
distinguished himself in Germany, France and the Low Countries. 
On the death of his father in 1553 he succeeded to the title, 
little more than an empty one, and continued in the emperor’s 
service. Having been refused the command of the imperial 
troops in Piedmont, he tried in vain to negotiate a separate 
peace with France ; but in 1556 France and Spain concluded 
a five years’ truce, by which each was to retain what it then 
occupied. This would have been the end of Savoy, but within 
a year the two powers were again at war. The chief events of 
the campaign were the successful resistance of Cuneo, held for 
the duke by Count Lusema, and the victory of St Quentin 
(1557), won by Emmanuel Philibert himself against the French. 
At last in 1558 the powers agreed to on armistice, and in 1559 
the peace of Cateau-Cambr^sis was made, by which Emmanuel 
regained his duchy, but on onerous terms, for France was to 
occupy several Piedmontese fortresses, including Turin and 
Pinerolo, for not more than three years, and a marriage was 
arranged between the duke and Margaret, duchess of Berry, 
sister of the French king ; while Spain was to garrison Asti 
and Vercelli (afterwards exchanged for Santhi^) until France 
evacuated the above-mentioned fortresses. The duke’s marriage 
took place in Paris a few months later ; and after the French 
evacuation he re-entered his dominions amidst the rejoicings 
of the people. The condition of Piedmont at that time was 
deplorable ; for wars, the exactions and devastations of the 
foreign soldiery, and religious antagonism between Catholics 
and Protestants had wrought terrible havoc. “ Uncultivated,” 
wrote the Venetian ambassador, quoted by E. Ricotti, “no 
citizens in the cities, neither man nor beast in the fields, all the 
land forest-clad and wild ; one sees no houses, for most of them 
are burnt, and of nearly all the castles only the walls are visible ; 
of the inhabitants, once so numerous, some have died of the 
plague or of hunger, some by the sword, and some have fled 
elsewhere preferring to beg their bread abroad rather than 
support misery at home which is worse than death.” There was 
no army, the administration was chaotic, and the finances were 
in a hopeless state. The duke set to work to put his house in 
order, and inaugurated a series of useful reforms, ably assisted 
by his minister, Niccolb Balbo. But progress was slow, and was 
accompanied by measures which abolished the states general, 
the last survival of feudal liberties. Savoy, following the 
tendency of the other states of Europe at that time, became 
thenceforth an absolute monarchy, but without that transforma- 
tion the achievement of complete independence from foreign 
powers would have been impossible. 

One of the first questions with which he had to deal was the 
religious difficulty. The inhabitants of the Pellice and Chisone 
valleys had long professed a primitive form of Christianity 
whiciti the orthodox regarded as heretical, and had been subject 
to numerous persecutions in consequence (see Waldenses). 
At the time of the Reformation they had gone over to Protestant- 
ism, and during the wars of the i6th century the new religion 
made great progress in Piedmont. The duke as a devout Catholic 
desired to purge the state of heresy, and initiated repressive 
measures against the Waldenses, but after some severe and not 
very successful fighting he ended by allowing them a measure of 
religious liberty in those valleys (1561). At the pope’s instigation 
he recommenced persecution some years later, but his duchess 
and some German princes pleaded successfully in loVour of the 
Protestants. He next turned his attention to gerriing rid of the 
French garrisons ; the negotiations proved long arid troublesome; 
but in December 1562 the French departed bn payment W 
100,000 scudi, retaining only Pinerolo and Savigliano, and 
became the capital once more. There remained the 
who had occupied some of the duke’s territories in Savoy:;4^ 
Vaud, and in Geneva, over which he claimed certain njlits. 
With Bern he made a compromise, regaining Gex, the ChoRais, 
and the Genevois, on condition that Protestantism 
tolerated there, but he renounced Vaud and some othe 
(1566). Disagreements with the Valais were settled in 
way in 1569 ; but the Genevans refused to recognize ; 
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sutteminty. Emmanurf reformed the currency^ reorganked 
justice, prepared the way for the emancipation of the serfs, 
raiised the standing army to 25,000 men, and fortified the 
frontiers, ostensibly against Huguenot raids, but in reality 
from fear of Prance. On the death of Charles IX. of France in 
1574 the new king, Henry 111 ., passed through Piedmont on his 
way from Poland ; Emmanuel gave him a magnificent reception, 
and obtained from him a promise that Pinerolo and Savigliano 
should be evacuated, which was carried out at the end of the year. 
Philip of Spain was likewise induced to evacuate Asti and 
Santhiit in 1575. Thus, after being more or less under foreign 
occupation for 39 years, the duchy was at last free. The duke 
rounded off his dominions by the purchase of Tenda and Onegiia, 
which increased his seaboard, and the last years of his life were 
spent in fruitless negotiations to obtain Monferrato, held by 
the Gonzagas under Spanish protection, and Saluzzo, which 
was a French fief. He died on the 30th of August 1580, and 
was succeeded by his son Charles Emmanuel I. As a statesman 
Emmanuel Philibert was able, business-like and energetic; 
but he has been criticized for his duplicity, although in this 
respect he was no worse than most other European princes, 
whose ends were far more questionable. He was autocratic, 
but just and very patriotic. During his reign the duchy, which 
had been more than half French, became predominantly Italian. 
By diplomacy, which, although he was a capable and brave 
soldier, he preferred to war, he succeeded in freeing his country, 
and converting it from a ruined and divided land into a respect- 
able independent power of the second rank, and, after Venice, 
the best-governed state in Italy. 

The most accurate biography of Emmanuel Philibert is contained 
In £. Kicotti's Sioria deUa monarchia Piemontese^ vol. ii. (Florence, 
1861), which is well done and baned on documents ; cf. Claretta’s 
La Successione di Emanuede Filiberto (Turin, 1884). 

SMMAUSi the name of two places in Palestine. 

X* A villi^c mentioned by Luke (xxiv. X3), without any in- 
dication of direction, as being 60 stadia (almost 7 m.), cm? according 
to some MSS.^ 160 stadia, from Jerusalem. Its identiHcation 
is a matter of mere guesswork : it has been sought at {a) Emmaus*- 
Nicopolis (see a below), distant 176 stadia from Jerusalem ; 
(h) Kuryet el-Enab, distant 66 stadia, on the carriage road to 
Jaffa ; {c) Kulonieh, distant 36 stadia, on the same road ; {d) 
« 1 -Kubeibeh, distant 63 stadia, on the Roman road to Lydda ; 
(r) ‘ Urtas, dstant 60 stadia ; and (/) Khurbet cl-Kh^asa, 
distant 86 stadia, on the Roman road to Eleutheropolis. Of 
these, el-Kubeibeh or * Urtas seems the most probable, though 
many favour Kulonieh because of its nearness to Bet Mizza^ m 
which name there is similarity with Emmaus, and because of 
a reading (30 stadia) in Josephus. 

2. Emmaus-Nicopolis, now 'Amwas, a town on the maritime 
plain, and a place of importance during the Maccabaean and 
Jewish wars. Near it Judas Maccabaeus defeated Gorgias in 
164 B.C., and Vespasian established a fortified camp in a.d. 69. 
It was afterwards rebuilt and named Nicopolis, and became 
an episcopal see. It was also noted for a healing spring. 

SMMfiNDINGEN, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy 
of Baden, close to the Black Forest, on the Elz and the main 
line of railway Mannheim-Constance. Pop. 6 aoo. It has a 
Protestant church with a fine spire, a Roman Ca^olic church, 
a handsome town-haU, an old castle (now a hospital), once the 
residence of ttie Counts of Hochberg, spinning mills, tanneries and 
inanitifactitres’: of photographic instruments, p^er, machinery 
andcigars. < T!here is klso a considerable trade in timber and cattle. 
4. Here the author Joi^n Georg Schlosser (1739-1799X 
I husband of Goethe's lister Cornelia (who died in 1777 and is 
>:ifl(terred in the old graveyard), Oberamlmann (b^iff) for a 
foW years. 

Including Codex n. But this distance is too great for the 
conditions m Luke's narrative and the reading (160) is evidently 
an attempt to harmonize with the traditional identification cn 
^;fifiiBsyi-Nicopolis held by Eusebius and Jerpoie. For a curious 
Xgmyng ip three old Latin mSS. which makes Emmaus the name of 
intveller on the Joiimey, see Expos. xiii. 429, 477, 


Eawnendingen was formerly the seait of the counts of Hodibeig, 
a cadet branch of the margraves of Baden. In 1418 it received 
market rights from the emperor, and in 1590 was raised to the 
status of a town, and walled, by Margrave Jacob HI. 

EBiMERlCH (the ancient Embrka), a town of Germany, 
in the Prussian Rhine province, on the right bank of the Rhine 
and the railway from Cologne to Amsterdam, 5 m. N.E. of Cleves. 
Pop. (1905) X2,578. It has a considerable shipping trade, and 
manufactories of tobacco and cigars, chocolate, margarine, 
oil, chemicals, brushes, vinegar, soap, ^ano and perfumery. 
There ore also iron foundries and mach^e factories. The pld 
minster church, built in the middle of the iith century, contains 
some fine choir stalls. 

Emmerich, formerly called Embrika and Emrik, originally a 
Roman colony, is mentioned in records so early as the 7th century. 
St Willibrord founded a monastery and church here. In 1233 
the place came into the possession of the dukes of Gelderland 
and received the status of a town in 1247. In 1371 it fell to the 
duchy of Cleves, and passed with it in 1609 to Brandenburg. 
The town joined the Hanseatic League in 1407. In 1794 it was 
bombarded by the French under General Vandamme, and in 
1806 it was assigned to the grand-duchy of Berg. It passed 
into the possession of Prussia in 1813. 

See A. Dederich, Ay^nalm dev Siadi EmfMvich (Emmerich, 1867). 

EMMET, ROBERT (1778-1803), Irish rebel, youngest son of 
Robert Emmet, physician to the lord -lieutenant of Ireland, 
was bom in Dublin in 1778, and entered Trinity College in 
October 1793, where he had a distinguished academic career, 
showing special aptitude for mathematics and chemistry, and 
acquiring a reputation as an orator. Without taking a degree 
he removed his name from the college lx)oks in April 1798, as 
a protest against the inquisitorial examination of the political 
views of the students conducted by Lord Clare as chancellor of 
the university. Thus cut off from entering a learned profession, 
he turned towards political intrigue, being already to some 
extent in the secrets of the United Irishmen, of whom his elder 
brother Thomas Addis Emmet (see below) was one of the most 
rominent. In April 1799 a warrant was issued for his arrest, 
ut was not executed ; and in 1800 and the following year he 
travelled on the continent of Europe, where he entered into 
relations with the leaders of the United Irishmen, exiled since 
the rebellion of 1798, who were planning a fresh outbreak 
in Ireland in expectation of support from France. Emmet went 
to Paris in October 1802, where he had an interview with Bona- 
parte which convinced him that the peace of Amiens would be 
of short duration and that a French invasion of England might 
be looked for in August 1803. The councils of the conspirators 
were weakened by divided opinions as to the ultimate aim of 
their policy ; and no clearly themght-out scheme of operations 
appears to have been arrived at when Emmet left Paris for Ireland 
in October 1802. Those in his confidence afterwards denied that 
Emmet was himself the originator of the plan on which he 
acted ; and several of the ablest of the United Irishmen held 
aloof, believing the project to be impracticabte. Among the 
latter was Lord Cloncurry, at one time on the executive of the 
United Irishmen, with whom Emmet dined the night before 
he left Paris, and to whom he spoke of his plans with intense 
enthusiasm and excitement. Emmet’s lack of discreti^ was 
shown by his reveoHng his intentions in detail to an Englishman 
named Lawrence, resident near Honfleur, with whom he sought 
shelter when travelling on foot on his way to Ireland. Arriving 
in Dublin at the end of October he received information to the 
effect that seventeen counties were ready to take up arms if a 
successful effort were made in Dublin. For some time he re- 
mained concealed in his father’s bouse near Miltown, maiking his 
preparations. A laige number of pikez were ^doUeeted iaiidf stored 
in DuUin durii^ the spring of 1803, but fire-arms and iuBunuiii^ 
tiem were not plentifrd. 

The probiediffity of a Frecicb invasion in August was increased 
by the renewal of the wair in May, Itomet’s brother Ibomas 
bmg then in Paris ih communication With Talleyrand and 
Bonaparte. But a discovery the gemrament df concealed 
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arms, and an explosion at one of Emmet’s dep&ts in Patrick 
Street on the i6^ of July, necessitated immediate action, and 
tile 2 jrd of that month was accordi^ly fixed fm: the project^ 
rising. An elaborate plan of operations, which he described in 
detail m a letter to his brother after his lurrest, had hetn prepared 
by Emmet, the leading feature of which was a simultaneous 
attack on the castle, the Pigeon House and the artillery barracks 
at Isl^d bridge ; while bodies of insuiigents from neighbouring 
counties were to inarch on the capital. But the whole scheme 
miscarried. Some of Emmet’s bolder proposals, such as a plan 
for capturing the commander-in-chief, were vetoed by the timidity 
of his associates, none of whom were men of any ability. On 
the 23rd of July all was confusion at the depots, and the leaders 
were divided as to the course to be pursued ; orders were not 
obeyed ; a trusted messenger despatched for arms absconded 
with the money committed to him to pay for them ; treachery, 
quite unsuspected by Emmet, honeycombed the conspiracy ; 
the Wicklow contingent failed to appear ; the Kildare men turned 
back on hearing tl^ the rising h^ been postponed i a signal 
expected by a contingent at the Broadstone was never given. In 
this hop^ess state of affairs a false report reached Emmet at 
one of his depots at nine o’clock in the evening that the military 
were approai^ng. Without taking any step to verify it, Emmet 
put on a green and white uniform and placed himself at the head 
of some eighty men, who marched towards the castle, being joined 
in the streets by a second body of about equal strength. None 
of these insurgents had any discipline, and many of them were 
drunk. Lord Kil warden, proceeding to a hastily summoned 
meeting of the privy a)uncil, was dragged from his carri^ by 
this rabble and murdered, together with his nephew Richard 
Wolfe ; his daughter who accompanied him being conveyed 
to safety by Emmet himself. Emmet, now seeing that the rising 
had become a mere street brawl, made his escape ; a detachment 
of soldiers cjuickly dispersed his followers. 

After hiding for some days in the Wicklow mountains Emmet 
repaired to the house of a Mrs Palmer at Harold’s Cross, in 
order to be near the residence of John Philpot Curran 
to whose daughter Sarah he had for some time been secretly 
attached, and with whom he had carried on a voluminous corre- 
spondence, afterwards seized by the authorities at her father’s 
bouse. Attempting without success to persuade this lady to 
fly with him to America, Einmet lingered in the neighbourhood 
till the 25th of August, when he was apprehended by Major H. C. 
Sirr, the same officer who had captured Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
in 1798. At his trial he was defended and betrayed the 
infamous Leonard MacNally (^.«^.), aijd was convicted of treason ; 
and after delivering an eloquent speech from the dock, was 
banged on the 20th of September 1803. 

By the universal testimony of his friends, Robert Emmet was 
a youth of modest character, pure motives and winning person- 
ality. But he was entirely lacking in practical statesmanship. 
Brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere, hfc enthusiasm 
was uncontrolled by judgment. Thomas Moore, who warmly 
eulogizes Emmet, with whom he was a student at Trinity College, 
records that one day when he was playing on the piano the 
melody “Let Erin remember,” Emmet started up exclaiming 
passionately, “Oh, that I were at the head of 20,000 men 
marching to that air ! ” He had no knowledge of the world or 
of men ; he trusted every one with child-like simplicity; except 
personal courage he had none of the qualities essential to leader- 
ship in such an enterprise as armed rebellion. The romance 
of his love affair with Sarah Curran — who afterwards married 
Robert Henry Sturgeon, an officer distinguished in the Peninsular 
War — ^has cast a glamour over the memory of Robert Emmet ; 
and it inspired Thomas Moore’s wdl-known songs, “ She is fat 
from the land where her young hero sleeps,” and “ Oh, breathe 
not his name ” ; It is al^ the subject of Washiprton Irving’s 
“ The Broken Heart.” Emmet was short and sli^t m figure ; 
his face was marked by smallpox, and he was described in XS03 
for tfe purpose of identification as being an ugly, sour 
couhtenitoce^ rnirf ffirty brown complejaon.” A f ew poi^ by 
Emmet of Iftite* merit are appended to MaddfenV Bic^phy. 


See R. R. Madden, Tka United Itiskment iMr Livee and Times 
(2nd ed. 4 vols., Dublin, 1858-1B60) ; Charles Phillips, RecoUsetions 
of Curran and Soms of his Contemporaries (and ed., London, 1822) ; 
Henry Grattan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Ri^i Hon, 

H. Grattan (5 vols., London, 1859-1846) ; W. H. Klaxwell, History 

of the Irish Rebellion in ; with Memoirs of the Union and Emmet's 
Insurrection in aPo? (I-ondon, 1845) ; W. H. Curran, Li/is of /. P, 
Curran (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1822) ; Thomas Moore, Life and Death 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald (a vols, 3rd ed., London, 1832) ; and 
Afemoirs, Journals and Correspundetue of Thomas iVioar#, oditod by 
Lord John Russell (8 vols., London, 1833-1836). (U. J. M.) 

EMMET, THOBIA8 ADDIS (1764-1827), Irish lawyer and 
politician, second son of Robert Emmet, physician to the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and elder brother of Roller! Emmet (<f>v.), 
the rebel, was born at Cork on the 24th of April 1764, and was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin,and at Edinburgh University, 
where he studied medicine and was a pupil of Dugald Stewart 
in philosophy. After visiting the chief medical schools on the 
continent, he returned to Ireland in 1788 ; but the sudden 
death of his elder brother, Christopher Temple Emmet (1761- 
1788), a barrister of some distinction, induced him to follow the 
advice of Sir James Mackintosh to forsake medicine lor the 
law as a profession. He was called to the Irish bar in 1790, 
and quickly obtained a practice, principally as counsel for 
prisoners charged with political offences, and became the legal 
adviser of the leading United Irishmen. When the Dublin 
corporation issued a declaration of Protestant ascendancy in 
1792, the counter-manifesto of the United Irishmen was drawn 
up by Emmet ; and in 1795 he took the oath of the society in 
open court, becoming secretary in the same year and a member 
of the executive in 1797. Although Grattan had a profound 
contempt for Emmet’s political understanding, describing him 
as a quack in politics who set up his own crude notions as settled 
rules. Emmet was among the more prudent of the United 
Irishmen on the eve of the rebellion. It was only when convinced 
that parliameritary reform and Catholic emancipation were not 
to be obtained by constitutional methods, that he reluctantly 
eng^ed in treasonable conspiracy ; and in opposition to bolder 
spirits like Ix)rd Edward Fitzgerald, he discountenanced the 
taking up of arms until help should he obtained from France. 
Though not among those taken at the house of Oliver Bond on 
the 1 2th of March 1798 (see Fitzgerald, Lord Edward), he was 
arrested about the same time, and he was one of the leaders who 
after the rebellion were imprisoned at Fort George til! 1802. 
Being then released, he went to Brussels, where he was visited by 
his brother Robert in October of that year ; and he was in the 
secrets of these who were preparing for a fresh rising in Treland 
in conjunction with French aid. After tire failure of Robert 
Emmet’s rising in July 1803, the news of which reached him in 
Paris, where he was in communication with Bonaparte, he 
emigrated to the United States. Joining the New York bar he 
obtained a lucrative practice and in 1812-13 was attorney-general 
of New York ; his abilities and success being such that Judge 
Story declared him to be “ by universal consent in the first rank 
of American advocates.” He died while conducting a case in 
court on the 14th of November 1827. Thomas Emmet married, 
in 1791, Jane, daughter of the Rev. John Patten, of Honmel. 

See authorities inidor Emwt.t, Robert ; also Alfred Webb, Com- 
pendium of Irish Biography (Dublin, 1878) ; C. S. Haynes, Memoirs 
of Thomas Addis Emmet (Txwidon, 1829) ; Ther^bald W^fe Tone, 
Memoirs, edited by W. T. W. T one (2 volb., London, 1827) ; W. E. H. 

I. ecky, Hist, of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century ^ vol. iv. (Cabinet 

edition, 3 vols., London, 1892). (K. J. M.) 

EMMETT, DANIEL DECATUR (1815-1904), American song- 
writer, was bom at Mount Vernon, Ohio, He started the “ negro 
minstrd ” performances, which from 1842 onwards became so 
popular in America and England, and be composed a number of 
songs which had a great temporary vogue. He is remembered 
partict^ly as the writer of the famous Southern war*^8ong 
“ D^ e,” w hich he composed fn' r859. 

EMMITSBUHO, a town in Frederick county,' Maryland, 
U.S.A., 61 m. by rail W. hj K. of Baltimore, arid i| m. S. of 
the notlJicm boundary of Hie state. Pop. (r890) 844; (1900) 
849. It Ts served by the Emmitsbutg raflws^ (7 m^ng) to 
Rocky Ridge on the Western Maryland railway. 'Hb^tbwn is 
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in a picturesque re^on on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Two miles S.W. is Mount St Mary’s College (Roman 
Catholic), founded in 1808 by the Rev. John du Bois (1764-1842) 
— its president until 1826, when he became bishop of New York — 
and chartered by the state in 1830. The Ecclesiastical Seminary 
of the edilege has been a great training school, and has been 
called the “ Nursery of Bishops ” ; among its graduates have 
been Bishop Hughes, Cardinal McQoskey and Archbishop 
Corrigan. In 1908 the college had 25 instructors and 350 students, 
of whom 57 were in the ^clesiastical Seminary, and 61 in the 
Minim Department. Half a mile S. of the town is St Joseph’s 
College and Academy (incorporated in 1816), for young women, 
which is conducted by the Sisters of Charity — this order was in- 
troduced into the United States at Emmitsbuig by Mrs Elizabeth 
Ann Seton in 1809, The first settlement at Emmitsburg was 
made about 1773. It was at first called “ Silver Fancy,” and 
then for a time was known as Poplar Fields ” ; but in 1786 the 
present name was adopted in honour of William Emmitt, one of 
the original settlers. The town was inco^orated in 1824. 

EMMIUS, UBBO (1547-1625), Dutch historian and geographer, 
was born at Gretha in East Friesland on the 5th of December 
1547. After studying at Rostock, he spent two years in Geneva, 
where he became intimate v/ith Theodore Beza ; and returning 
to the Netherlands was appointed the principal of a college at 
Norden, a position which he lost in 1587 because, as a Calvinist, 
he would not subscribe to the confession of Augsburg. Subse- 
quently he was head of a college at Leer, and in 1594 l>ecame 
rector of the college at Groningen, and when in 1614 ^is college 
became a university he was chosen principal and professor of 
history and Greek, and by his wise guidance and his learning 
speedily raised the new university to a position of eminence. 
He was on friendly terms with Louis, count of Nassau ; corre- 
sponded with many of the learned men of his time ; and died 
at Groningen on the 9th of December 1625. He was twice 
married, and left a son and a daughter. The chief works of 
Emmius are : Rerwn Frisicafum histariae decades y in six parts, 
a complete edition of which was published at Leiden in 1616 ; 
Opus chronologicum (Groningen, 1619) ; Vetus Graecia illusirata 
(Leiden, 1626); and Hisioria iemporis nostri, which was first 
published at Groningen in 1732, An account of his life, written 
by Nicholas Mulerius, was published, with the lives of other 
professors of Groningen, at Groningen in 1638. 

See N. G. van Kampen, Geschiedenis der leUeren en wetenschappen 
in de Nedetlanden (The Hague, 1821-1826). 

EMMONS, EBENEZER (1800-1863), American geologist, was 
bom at Middleheld, Massachusetts, on the i6th of May 1800. 
He studied medicine at Albany, and after taking his degree 
practised for some years in Berkshire county. His interest in 
geology was kindled in early life, and in 1824 he had assisted 
Prof. Chester Dewey (17^-1867) in preparing a geological map of 
Berkshire county, in which the nrst attempt was made to classify 
the rocks of the Taconic area. Wliile thus giving much of his 
time to natural science, undertaking professional work in natural 
history and geology in Williams College, he also accepted the 
professorship of chemistry and afterwards of obstetrics in the 
Albany Medical College. The chief work of his life was, however, 
in geology, and he has been designated by Jules Marcou os 
” the founder of American palaeozoic stratigraphy, and the first 
discoverer of the primordial fauna in any country,” In 1836 
he became attached to the Geological Survey of the State of 
New York, and after lengthened study he grouped the local 
strata (1842) into the Taconic and overlying New York systems. 
The latter system was subdivided into several groups that 
were by no means well defined. Emmons had previously 
described the Potsdam sandstone (1838), and this was placed 
at the base of the New York system. It is now regarded as 
Upper Cambrian. In 1844 Emmons for the first time obtained 
fossils in his Taconic system : a notable discoveiv because the 
species obtained were found to differ from all then-known 
Palaeozoic fossils, and they were regarded as representing the 
primordial |;roup. Marcou was thus led to advocate that the 
tem^ TacU^ic be generally adopted in place of Uambrian. Never* 


theless the Taconic fauna of Emmons has proved to include (mly 
the lower part of Sedgwick’s Cambrian. Considerable discussion 
has taken place on the question of the Taconic system, and 
whether the term should be adopted ; and the general opinion 
has been adverse. Emmons made contributions on agriculture 
and geology to a series of volumes on the natural history of New 
York. He also issued a work entitled American Geology; 
containing a statement of the principles of the Science, with full 
illustrations of the characteristic American Fossils (1855-1857). 
From 1851 to i860 he was state geologist of North Carolina. He 
died at Brunswick, North Carolina, on the ist of October 1863. 

See the Biographical Notice of Ehenezer Emmons, by J. Marcou ; 
Amer. Geologist, vol. vii. (Jan. 1891), p. i (with portrait and list of 
publications). 

EMMONS, NATHANAEL (1745-1840), American theologian, 
was bom at East Haddam, Connecticut, on the 20th of April 
1745. He graduated at Y^e in 1767, studied theolo^ under 
the Rev. John Smalley (1734-1820) at Berlin, Connecticut, and 
was licensed to preach in 1769. After preaching four years in 
New York and New Hampshire, he became, m April 1773, 
pastor of the Second church at Franklin (until 1778 a part of 
Wrentham, Massachusetts), of which he remained in charge 
until May 1827, when failing health compelled his relinquishment 
of active ministerial cares. He lived, however, for many years 
thereafter, dying of old age at Franklin on the 23rd of September 
1840. It was as a theologian that Dr Emmons was best known, 
and for half a century probably no clergyman in New England 
exerted so wide an influence. He developed an original system 
of divinity, somewhat on the structural plan of that of Samuel 
Hopkins, and, in Emmons’s own Wief, contained in and evolved 
from Hopkinsianism. While by no means abandoning the 
tenets of the old Calvinistic faith, he came to be looked upon 
as the chief representative of what was then known as the 
” new school ” of theologians. His system declared that holiness 
and sin are free voluntary exercises ; that men act freely under 
the divine agency ; that the slightest transgression deserves 
eternal punishment ; that it is through God’s mere grace that 
the penitent believer is pardoned and justified ; that, in spite 
of total depravity, sinners ought to repent ; and tliat regeneration 
is active, not passive, wi^ the believer. Emmonsism was 
spread and per^tuated by more than a hundred clergymen, 
whom he personally trained. Politically, he was an ardent 
patriot during the War of Independence, and a strong Federalist 
afterwards, several of his political discourses attracting wide 
attention, He was a founder and the first president of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, and was influential in the 
establishment of Andover Theological Seminary. More than 
two hundred of his sermons and addresses were published 
during his lifetime. His Works were published in 6 vols. (Boston, 
1842 ; new edition, 1861). 

See also the Memoir, by Dr £. A. Park (Andover, 1861). 

EMPEDOCLES {c, 490-430 B.c.k Greek philosopher and 
statesman, was bom at Agrigentum (Acra^as, Girgenti) in Sicily 
of a distinguished family, then at the height of its ^lory. His 
grandfather Empedocles was victorious in the Olympian chariot 
race in 496 ; in 470 his father Meto was largely instrumental 
in the overthrow of the tyrant Thrasydaeus. We know almost 
nothing of his life. The numerous legends which have grown 
up round his name yield very little that can fairly be r^arded 
as authentic. It seems that he carried on the democratic tradi- 
tion of his house by helping to overthrow an oligarchic govern- 
ment which succeeded the tyranny in Agrigentum, and was 
invited by the citizens to become uieir ki^. That he refused 
the honour may have been due to a real enthusiasm for free 
institutions or to the prudential recognition of the peril which 
in those turbulent times surrounded the royal digmty. Ulti- 
mately a change in the balance of parties compelled lum to leave 
the city, and he died in the Peloponnese of the results of an 
accident in 430. 

Of his poem on nature (^bi^ts) there are left alx>ut 400 lines 
in unequ£u fragments out of the original 5090 ; of the hyznns 
of purification (Ktt^pjuoO less than 100 verses remain ; the 
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Other works, improbably assigned to him, nothing is known. 
His grand but obscure hexameters, after the example of Par- 
menides, delighted Lucretius. Aristotle, it is said, called him 
the father of rhetoric. But it was as at once statesman, prophet, 
physicist, physician and reformer that he most impressed 
the popular imagination. To his contemporaries, as to himself, 
he seemed more than a mere man. Tlie Sicilians honoured his 
august aspect as he moved amongst them with purple robes 
and golden girdle, with long hair l^und by a Delphic garland, 
and brazen sandals on his feet, and with a retinue of slaves 
behind him. Stories were told of the ingenuity and generosity 
by which he had made the marshes round Selinus salubrious, 
of the grotesque device by which he laid the winds that ruined 
the harvests of Agrigentum, and of the almost miraculous 
restoration to life of a woman who had long lain in a death-like 
trance. Legends stranger still told of his disappearance from 
among men. Empedocles, according to one story, was one 
midnight, after a feast held in his honour, called away in a blaze 
of glory to the gods ; according to another, he had only thrown 
himself into the crater of Etna, in the hope that men, finding 
no traces of his end, would suppose him translated to heaven. 
But his hopes were cheated by the volcano, which cast forth his 
brazen sandals and betrayed his secret (Diog. Laert. viii. 67). 
The people of Agrigentum have never ceased to honour his name, 
and even in modem times he has been celebrated by followers 
of Mazzini as the democrat of antiquity par excellence* 

As his history is uncertain, so his doctrines are hard to put 
together. He does not belong to any one definite school. While, 
on one hand, he combines much that had been suggested by 
Parmenides, Pythagoras and the Ionic schools, he has germs 
of truth that Plato and Aristotle afterwards developed ; he is 
at once a firm believer in Orphic mysteries, and a scientific 
thinker, precursor of the physical scientists. There are, according 
to Empedocles, four ultimate elements, four primal divinities, 
of which are made all structures in the world — fire, air, water, 
earth. These four elements are eternally brought into union, 
and eternally parted from each other, by two divine beings or 
powers, love and hatred — ^an attractive and a repulsive force 
which the ordinary eye can see working amongst men, but which 
really pervade the whole world. According to the different 
proportions in which these four indestructible and unchangeable 
matters are combined with each other is the difference of the 
organic structure produced ; e.g, flesh and blood are made 
of equal (in weight but not in volume) parts of all four elements, 
whereas bones are one-half fire, one-fourth earth, and one-fourth 
water. It is in the aggregation and segregation of elements 
thus arising that Empedocles, like the atomists, finds the real 
process which corresponds to what is popularly termed growth, 
increase or decrease. Nothing new comes or can come into 
being ; the only change that can occur is a change in the juxta- 
position of element with element. 

Empedocles apparently regarded love and discord 

(vciKos) as alternately holding the empire over things,— neither, 
however, being ever quite absent. As the best and original 
state, he seems to have conceived a period when love was pre- 
dominant, and all the elements formed one great sphere or 
globe. Since that period discord had gained more sway ; and 
the actual world was full of contrasts and oppositions, due to 
the combined action of both principles. His theory attempted 
to explain the separation of elements, the formation of earth 
sea, of sun and moon, of atmosphere. But the most interest- 
ing and most matured part of his views dealt with the first 
origin of plants and animals, and with the physiology of man. 
As the elements (his deities) entered into combinations, there 
appeared quaint results— h^s without necks, arms without 
shoulders. Then as these fragmentary structures met, there 
were seen homed heads on human bodies, bodies of oxen with 
men’s heads, and figures of double sex. But most of these 
products of natural forces disappeared as suddenly as they arose ; 
only in those rare cases wh^e the several parts were found 
adapted to each other, and casual member fitted into casual 
member, did the complex structures thus formed last. Thus 


from spontaneous aggregations of casual aggregates, which 
suited each other as if tliis had been intended did tlie organic 
universe originally spring. Soon various influences reduced 
the creatures of double sex to a mole and a female, and the 
world was replenished with organic life. It is impossible not to 
see in this theory a crude anticipation of the survival of the 
fittest ” theory of modern evolutionists. 

As man, animal and plant are composed of the same elements 
in different proportions, there is an identity of nature in them 
all. They all have sense and understanding ; in man, however, 
and especially in the blood at his heart, mind has its peculiar 
seat. But mmd is always dependent upon the body, and varies 
with its changing constitution. Hence the precepts of morality 
are with Empedocles largely dietetic. 

Knowledge is explained by the principle that the several 
elements in the things outside us are perceived by the correspond- 
ing elements in ourselves. We know only in so far as we have 
within us a nature cognate to the object of knowledge. Like 
is known by like. Tlie whole body is full of pores, and hence 
respiration takes place over the whole frame. But in the organs 
of sense these pores are specially adapted to receive the effluxes 
which are continually rising from bodies around us ; and in this 
way perception is somewhat obscurely explained. The theory, 
however unsatisfactory as an explanation, has one great merit, 
that it recognizes between the eye, for instance, and the object 
seen an intermediate something. Certain particles go forth 
from the eye to meet similar particles given forth from the object, 
and the resultant contact constitutes vision. This idea contains 
within it the germ of the modern idea of the subjectivity of 
sense-given data ; perception is not merely a passive reflection 
of external objects. 

It is not easy to harmonize these quasi-scientific theories 
with the theory of transmigration of souls which Empedocles 
seems to expound. Probably the doctrine that the divinity 
(Bulfuav) passes from element to element, nowhere finding a 
home, is a mystical way of teaching the continued identity of 
the principles which are at the bottom of every phase of develop- 
ment from inorganic nature to man. At the top of the scale 
are the prophet and the physician, those who have best learned 
the secret of life ; they are next to the divine. One law, an 
identity of elements, pervades all nature ; existence is one from 
end to end ; the plant and the animal are links in a chain where 
man is a link too ; and even the distinction between male and 
female is transcended. The beasts are kindred with man ; he 
who eats their flesh is not much l)etter than a cannibal. 

Looking at the opposition between these and the ordinary 
opinions, we are not surprised that Empedocles notes the limita- 
tion and narrowness of human perceptions. We see, he says, 
but a part, and fancy that we have grasped the whole. But the 
senses cannot lead to truth ; thought and reflection must look 
at the thing on every side. It is the business of a philosopher, 
while he lays bare the fundamental difference of elements, to 
display the identity that subsists between what seem unconnected 
parts of the universe. 

See Diog. Laert. viii. 51-77 ; Sext. Empiric. Adv. math. vii. 123 ; 
Simplicius, Phys, f. 24, "f. 76. For text Simon Karsten, Empe- 
docus Agrigcnti carminum reliquiae," in Relief, phil. vet. (Amsterdam, 
1838) ; F. W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta phtlosophorum Graecoritm, 
VOL i. ; H. Stein, Empedoclis Agrigenti fragmenta (Bonn, 1882) ; 
H. Ritter and L. Preller, Historia philosophiae (4th ed., Gotha, 1869), 
chap. iii. ad fin. ; A. Fairbanks, The First Philosophers of Greece 
(1898). Verse translation, W. E. Leonard (1908). For criticism 
E. Zeller, Phil, der Griechen (Eng. trans. S. F. AUeyne, 2 vols., 
London, 1881) ; A. W. Benn, Greek Philosophers (1882) ; J. A. 
Symonds, Studies of the Greek Poets (3rd ed., 1^3), vol. i. chap. 7 ; 
C. B. Renouvier, Manuel de philosophie a^ncienne (Paris, 1044) ; 
T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers ^ vol. i. (Eng. tTans. L. Magnus, 1901) ; 
W. Windelband, Hist, of Phil. (Eng. trans. 1895) ; many articles 
in periodicals (see Baldwin's Diet, of Philos. voL iii. p. 190), 

(W, W.; X.) 

EMPEROR (Fr. empereur, from the Lat. imperdior), a. title 
formerly borne by the sovereigns of the Romsyi e^ipire (sec 
Empire), and since their time, partly by deriv^^ni' piuti by 
imitation, used by a variety of other sovereijgni* the 

Republic the term imperator applied in theor^ to any magistrate 
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vested with imperitm ; but in practice it was only used of a 
magistrate who was acting abroad {militiae) and was thus in 
command of troops. The term imperator was the natural and 
regular designation employed by his troops in addressing such a 
magistrate ; but it was more particularly and spedally employed 
by them to salute him after a victory ; and when he had been 
thus saluted he could use the title of imperator in public till the 
day of his triumph at Rome, after which it would lapse along 
with his imperium. The senate itself might, in the later Republic, 
invite a victorious general to assume the title ; and in these two 
customs — the salutation of the troops, and the invitation of the 
senate— -we see in tiie germ the two methods by which under the 
Empire the princeps was designated ; while in the military 
connotation attaching to the name even under the Republic we 
can detect in advance the military character by which the 
emperor and the Empire were afterwards distinguished. Julius 
Caesar was the first who used the title continuoudy (frem 58 s.a 
to his death in 44 b.c.), as well domi as militiae ; and his nephew 
Augustus took a further step when he made the term imperator 
a praenomefiy a practice which after the time of Nero becomes 
regular. But apart from this amalgamation of the term with 
his regular name, and the private right to its use which that 
bestowed, every emperor had an additional and double right to 
the title on public grounds, possessed as he was of an imperium 
infinitum majus, and commanding as he did all the troops of the 
Empire. From the latter point of view — os generalissimo of 
the forces of Rome, he had the right to the insignia of the com- 
mander (the laurel wreath and the fasces), and to the protection 
of a bodyguard, the praetorianu This public title of imperator 
was normally conferred by the senate ; and an emperor normally 
dates his reign from the day of his salutation by the senate. 
But the troops were also regarded as still retaining the right of 
saluting an imperator ; and there were emperors who regarded 
themselves as created by such salutation and dated their reigns 
accordingly. The military associations of the term thus resulted, 
only too often, in making the emperor the nominee of a turbulent 
soldiery. 

Augustus had been designated (not indeed officially, but none 
the less regularly) as princeps — the first citizen or foremost man 
of the state. The designation suited the early years of the 
Empire, in which a dyarchy of princeps and senate had been 
maintained. But by the 2nd century the dyarchy is passing 
into a monarchy : the title of princeps recedes, and the title of 
imperator comes into prominence to designate not merely the 
possessor of a certain imperium, or the general of troops, but the 
simple monarch in the fulness of his power as head of the state. 
From the days of Diocletian one finds occasionally two emperors, 
but not, at any rate in theory, two Empires ; the two emperors 
are the dual sovereigns of a single realm. But from the time of 
Arcadius and Honorius (a.d. 395) there are in reality (though | 
not in theory) two Empires as well as two emperors, one of the I 
East and one of the West. When Greek became the sole language j 
of the East Roman Empire, imperator was rendered sometimes 
by jStto-iAcvs and sometimes by avroKpartop, the former word 
being the usual designation of a sovereign, the latter specially 
denoting that despotic power which the imperator held, and being , 
in fact the official translation of imperator, Justinian uses 
avroKparuip as his formal title, and /}a<rcXevs as the popular 
term. 

On the revival of the Roman empire in the West by Charle- 
magne in 800, the title (at first in the form imperator, or imperator 
Augustus, afterwards Romanorum imperator Augustus) was taken 
by him and by his Frankish, Italian and German successors, 
heads of the Holy jUhjytn Empire, down to the abdication of the 
emperor Francis II.ll^8o6. The doctrine had, however, grown 
up in tile earlier middle ages (about the time of the emperor 
Henry II., •^002-1024) that although the emperor was chosen 
in Gemuing^ (at first by the nation, afterwards by a smiS body 
of electoM, and entitled fiom the moment of his election to be 
crownMm the pope, he could not use the title of 

coronation had actually taken place. The 
therefore, though he exercised, as soon as 


chosen, full impend powers both in Germany and Italy, called 
himsdf merely “ king of the Romans ” (Romanorum rex semper 
Augustus) until he Imd received the sacred crown in the sacred 
city. In 1508 Maximilian I., being refused a passage to Rome 
by the Venetians, obtained from Pope Julius 11 . a bull permitting 
him to style himself emperor elect (imp^ator dectus, erwahlter 
Raiser). This title was taken by Ferdinand L (1558) and all 
succeeding emperors, immediately upon their coronation in 
Germany ; and it was until 1806 their strict legal designation, 
and was always empiloyed by them in proclamations and other 
official documents. The term “ dect was, however, omitted 
even in formal documents when the sovereign was addressed 
or was spoken of in the third person. 

In medieval times the emperor, conceived as vicegerent of 
God and co-regent with the pope in government of the Christian 
people committed to his charge, might almost be regarded as 
an ecclesi^tical officer. Not only was his function regarded 
as consisting in the defence and extension of true religion ; 
he was himself arrayed in ecclesiastical vestments at his corona- 
tion ; he was ordained a subdeacon ; and assisting the pop>e 
in the celebration of the Eucharist, he communicated in both 
kinds as a clerk. The same sort of ecclesiastical character came 
also to be attached to the tsars ^ of Russia, who — especially 
in their relations with the Orthodox Eastern Church — ^may 
vindicate for themselves (though the sultans of Turkey have 
disputed the claim) the succession to the East Roman emperors 
(see Empire). But the title of emperor was also used m the 
middle siges, and is still used, in a loose and vague sense, without 
any ecclesiastical connotation or hint of connexion with Rome 
(the two attributes which should properly distinguish an 
emperor), and merely in order to designate a non-European 
ruler with a large extent of territory. It was thus applied, 
and is still applied, to the rulers of China and Japan ; it was 
attributed to the Mogul sovereigns of India; and since 1876 
it has been used by British monarclis in their capacity of 
sovereigns of India {Kcuser-i-Hindy^ 

Since the French Revolution and during the course of the 
19th century the term emperor has had an eventful history. 
In 1804 Napoleon took the title of “ Emperor of the French,** 
and posed as the reviver of the Empire of Charlemagne, Afraid 
that Napoleon would next proceed to deprive him of his title of 
Holy Roman Emperor, Francis II. first took the step, in 1804, of 
investing himself with a new title, that of Hereditary Fjnperor 
of Austria/’ and then, in 1806, proceeded to the further step of 
abdicating his old historical title and dissolving the Holy Roman 
Empire. Thus thoold and true sense of the teiin emjjcror — ^the 
sense in which it was connected with the church in the present 
and with Rome in the past — finally perished ; and the term 
became partly an apanage of Bonapartism (Louis Napoleon 
resuscitated it as Napoleon III. in 1853), and partly a personal 
title of the Habsburgs as rulers of their various family territories. 
In 1870, however, a new and most important use of the title 
was begun, when the union of Germany was achieved, and the 
Prussian king, who became the head of united Germany, received 
in that capacity the title of German Emperor. Here the title 
of emperor designates the president of a federal state ; and here 
the Holy Roman emperor of the 17th and i8th centuries, the 
president of a loose confederation of German states, rmy be said 
to have found his successor. But the term has been widely and 

' The word Tsar, like the German Kaiser, is derived from Caesar 
(see Tsar). Peter the Great introduced the use of the style “ Im- 

S erator/* and the official designation is now Emperor of all tlie 
Lussias, Tsar of Poland, and Grand Duke of Finland/^ though the 
term tsar is still popularly used in Russia. 

2 For the titles of paaiMt, imperator Augustus, dec., applied in the 
loth century to the Anglo-Saxon kings, see Empire (note). The 
claim to the style of em^ror, as a badge of e<|ual rank, j^yed a 
considerable part in the diplomatic relations between the Sultan 
and certain European sovereigns. Thus, at a time when this style 
(Padishah) was refused by (the Sultan to the tsars of Russia, and 
even to the Holy Homan Emperor himself, it was aflowed to the 
French kings, who in diplomatic correspondence and treataes with 
Turkey calldd themselves ** emperor of France (emporeur de 
France). — [En.]* 
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loosely used in the course of the 19th century. It was the style 
from 1821 to 1889 of the princes of the house of Braganza who 
ruled in Brazil ; it has been assumed by usurpers in Haiti^ and 
in Mexico it was borne by Augustin Iturbide m 1822 and 1823, 
and by the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian of Austria from r86i^ 
to 1867. It can hardly, therefore, be said to have any definite 
descriptive force at the present time, such as it had in the middle 
ages. So far as it has any such force in Europe, it may be said 
partly to be connected with Bonapartism, and to denote a popular 
but military dicta/torship, partly to be connected with the federal 
idea, and to denote a precedence over other kings possessed by a 
ruler standing at the head of a composite state which may 
embrace kings among its members. It is in this latter sense 
that it is used of Gesroany, and of Britain in respect of India ; 
it is m something approaching this latter sense that it may be 
said to be used of Austria. 

See J. Seldcn, Titles of Honour (1672) ; J. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (London, 1904); and Sir E. Colebrooke, “ On Imperial 
and Other THtles “ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1877). 
Sec also the articles on “ Imperator " and “ Princeps " in Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities (1890). (E. Br.) 

EMPHYSEMA (Gr. cp/)wav, to inflate) is a word vaguely 
meaning the abnormal presence of air in certain parts of the body. 
At the present day, however, there arc two conditions to which 
it refers, ** pulmonary emphysema ** (and the word pulmonary 
is often omitted) and surgical emphysema.’* Of pulmonaty 
emphysema there are two forms, true vesicular and interstitial 
(or interlobiilar). Vesicular emphysema signifies that there 
is an enlargement of air-vesicles, resulting either from their 
excessive distension, from destruction of the septa, or from both 
causes combined (see Respiratory System). In interstitial 
emphysema the air is infiltrated into the connective tissue 
beneath the pleura and between the pulmonary air-cells. 

The former variety is by far the more common, and appears 
to be capable of being produced by various causes, the chief 
of which are the following : — 

1. Where a portion of the lung has become wasted, or its 
vesicular structure permanently obliterated by disease, without 
corresponding falling in of the chest wall, the neighbouring 
air-vesicles or some of them undergo dilatation to fill the vacuum 
(vicarious emphysema). 

2. In some cases of bronchitis, where numbers of the smaller 
bronchial tubes become obstructed, the air in the pulmonary 
vesicles remains imprisoned, the force of expiration being 
insufficient to expel it ; while, on the other hand, the stronger 
force of inspiration being adequate to overcome the resistance, 
the air-cells tend to become more and more distended, and 
permanent alterations in their structure, including emphysema, 
are the result (inspiratory theory). 

3. Emphysema also arises from exertion involving violent 
expiratory efforts, during which the glottis is constricted, as in 
paroxysms of coughing, in straining, and in lifting heavy weights 
(expiratory theory). Whooping-cough is well known as the 
exciting cause of emphysema in many persons. 

4. Another view, known as the nutritive theory, maintains 
that emphysema depends essentially on a primary nutritive 
change in ttie walls of the air-vesicles. Thus these are impaired 
in their resisting poiver, and are far more likely to become 
distended by any force acting on them from within. 

5. Again in certain cases the cartilages of the chest become 
hypertrophied and rigid, thus causing a primary chronic enlarge- 
ment, and the lungs become emphysematous in order to fill up 
the increaised space (Freund’s theory). 

In whatever manner produced, this disease gives rise to 
important morbid changes in the affected portions of the hings, 
especially the loss of the natural elasticity of the air-cells, and 
likewise the destruction of many of the pulmonary capillary 
blood-vesseis, and the diminution of aerating surface for the 
blood. As a consequence an increased strain is thrown on the 
right ventricle with a consequent dilatation leading on to heart 
fadure and ^ its attendant tremUes. The chief symptom in 
this complaint is shortness of breathy more or less constant but 
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greatly aggravated by exertion, and by attacks of brondiitis, to 
which persons suffering from emphysema appear to be specially 
liable. The respiration is of similar character to that already 
described in the case of asthma. In severe forms of the disease 
the patient comes to acquire a peculiar puffy or bloated appear- 
ance, and the configuration of the chest is altered, assuming 
the character known as the barrd-skaped or emphystmaious 
chest. 

The main element in the treatment of emphysema consists 
in attention to the general condition of the health, and in the 
avoidance of M causes likely to aggravate the disease or induce 
its complications. Compressed air baths and expiration into 
rarefied air may be useful. During attacks of urgent dyspnoea 
and lividity, with engorgement of veins, the patient should 
repeatedly bled until relief is obtained. Interstitial emphysema 
arising from the rupture of air-cells in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the pleura may occur as a complication of the vesicular 
form, or separately as the result of some sudden expulsive effort, 
such as a fit of coughing, or, as has frequently happened, in 
parturition. Gangrene or |x>st-mortem decomposition muiy 
lead to the presence of air in the interstitial tissue of the lung. 
Occasionally the air infiltrates the cellular tissue of the posterior 
mediastinum, and thence comes to distend the integument of 
the whole surface of the body (surgical emphysema). Surgical 
emphysema signifies the effusion of air into the general connective 
tissues of the body. The commonest causes are a wound of 
some air -passage, or a penetrating wound of the chest wall 
without injury to the lung. It may, however, occur in any 
situation of the body and in many other ways. Its severity 
varies from very slight cases where only a little crepitation may 
be felt under the skin, to extreme cases where the whole body 
is blown up and death is imminent from impeded respiration 
and failure of the action of the heart. In the milder cases no 
treatment is necessary as the air gradually becomes absorbed, 
hut in the more severe cases incisions must be made in the 
swollen cellular tissues to allow the air to escape. 

EMPIRE, a term now used to denote a state of large size 
and also (as a rule) of composite character, often, but not neces- 
sarily, ruled by an emperor — state which may be a federation, 
like the German empire, or a unitary state, like the Russian, or 
even, like the British empire, a loose commonwealth of free 
states united to a number of subordinate dependencies. For 
many centuries the writers of the Church, basing themselves 
on the Apocalyptic writings, conceived of a cycle of four empires, 
generally explained — though there was no absolute unanimity 
with regard to the members of the cycle — as the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Macedonian and the Roman. But in reality the 
conception of Empire, like the term itself (I^t. itnperium), is 
of Roman origin. The empire of Alexander had indeed in some 
ways anticipated the empire of Rome. ‘‘In his later years,” 
Professor Bury writes, “ Alexander formed the notion of an 
empire, both European and Asiatic, in which the Asiatics 
should not be dominated by the European invaders, but Euro- 
peans and Asiatics alike should he ruled on an equality by a 
monarch, indifferent to the distinction of Greek and barbarian, 
and looked upon as their own king by Persians as well as by 
Macedonians.” The contemporary Cynic philosophy of cosmo- 
politanism harmonized with this notion, as Stoicism did later 
with the practice of the Roman empire ; and Alexander, like 
Diocletian and Constantine, accustomed a Western people to 
the forms of an Oriental court, while, like the earlier C^sus, 
he claimed and received the recognition of his own divinity. 
But when he died in 323, his empire, which had barely lasted 
ten years, died with him ; and it was jdivided among Diadochi 
who, if in some other respects (for instance, the Hdlenization 
of the East) they were heirs of their master’s policy, were 
destitute of the imperial conception. The work of Alexander 
was rather that the forerunner than the founder. He prepared 
the way for the world-empire of Rome ; he made plissible the 
rise of a universal religion. And these are the two factors which, 
throughoot the middle ages, went together to nudee the thing 
idikhmen called Empire. . ri 
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At Rome the term imperium signified generally, in its earlier 
use, the sovereignty of the state over the individual, a sovereignty 
which the Romans had disengaged with singular 
ieomait from all other kinds of authority. Each of 

9mpin. higher magistrates of the Roman people was 

vested, by a lex curiata (for power was distinctly 
conceived as resident in, and delegated by, the community), 
with an imperium both civil and military, which varied in degree 
with the magnitude of his office. In the later days of the 
Republic such imperium was enjoyed, partly in Rome by the 
resident consuls and praetors, partly in the provinces by the 
various proconsuls or propraetors. There was thus a certain 
morcellement of imperium, delegated as it was by the people 
to a number of magistrates : the coming of the Empire meant 
the reintegration of this imperium, and its unification, by a 
gradual process, in the hands of the princeps, or emperor. The 
means by which this process was achieved had already been 
anticipated under the Republic. Already in the days of Pompey 
it had been found convenient to grant to an extraordinary 
officer an imperium aequum or majus over a large area, and that 
officer thus received powers, within that area, equal to, or greater 
than, the powers of the provincial governors. This precedent 
was followed by Augustus in the year 27 b.c., when he acquired 
for himself sole imperium in a certain number of provinces 
(the imperial provinces), and an infinitum imperium majus 
in the remaining provinces (which were termed senatorial). 
As a result, Augustus enjoyed an imperium coextensive indeed 
with the whole of the Roman world, but concurrent, in part 
of that world, with the imperium of the senatorial proconsuls ; 
and the early Empire may thus be described as a dyarchy. 
But the distinction between imperial and senatorial provinces 
finally disappeared ; by the time of Constantine the emperor 
enjoyed sole imperium, and an absolute monarchy had been 
established. We shall not, however, fully understand the 
significance of the Roman empire, unless we realize the import- 
ance of its military aspect. All the soldiers of Rome had from 
the first to swear in verba Caesaris Augusli ; and thus the whole 
of the Roman army was his army, regiments of which he might 
indeed lend, but of which he was sole Imperator (see under 
Emperor). Thus regarded as a permanent commander-in-chief, 
the emperor enjoyed the privileges, and suffered from the 
weaknesses, of his position. He had the power of the sword 
behind him ; but he became more and more liable to be deposed, 
and to be replaced by a new commander, at the will of those 
who bore the sword in his service. 

The period which is marked by the reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantine (a.d. 284-337) marks a great transformation in 
Dev^iop* character of the Empire, The old dyarchy, under 
which the emperor might still be regarded as an official 
DiocirtiMff of the respublica Romana, passed into a new monarchy, 
mad Con- which all political power became, as it were, the 
Mtmntno, property of the monarch. There was now 

no distinction of provinces ; and the old public aerarium became 
merely a municipal treasury, while the fiscus of the emperor 
became the exchequer of the Empire. The officers of the imperial 
praetorium, or bodyguard, are now the great officers of state ; 
his private council becomes the public consistory, or supreme 
court of appeal ; and the comites of his court are the adminis- 
trators of his empire. “ All is in him, and all comes from him,” 
as our own year-books say of the medieval king ; his household, 
for instance, is not only a household, but also an administration. 
On the other hand, this unification seems to be accompanied by 
a new bifurcation. The exigencies of frontier defence had long 
been drawing the Empik towards the troubled East ; and this 
tendency reached its culmination when a new Rome arose by 
the Bosporus, and Constantinople became the centre of what 
seemed a second Empire in the East (a.d, 324). Par- 
ticularly after the division of the Empire between 
Bmpiro. Arcadius and Honorius in 395 does this bifurcation 
appear .to be marked ; and one naturally speaks oi 
the two Empires of the West and the East, Yet it cannot be 
too mucl^ emphasized that in reality such language is utterly 


inexact. The Roman empire was, and always continued to be, 
ideally one and indivisible. There were two emperors, but one 
Empire — two persons, but one power. The point is of great 
importance for the understanding of the whole of the middle 
ages : there only is, and can be, one Empire, which may indeed, 
for convenience, be ruled conjointly by two emperors, resident, 
again for convenience, in two separate capitals. And, as a 
matter of fact, not only did the residence of an emperor in the 
East not spell bifurcation, it actually fostered the tendency 
towards unification. It helped forward the transformation of 
the Empire into an absolute and quasi- Asiatic monarchy, under 
which all its subjects fell into a single level of loyal submission ; it 
helped to give the emperor a gorgeous court, marked by all the 
ceremony and the servility of the East.^ The deification of the 
emperor himself dates from the days of Augustus ; by the time 
of Constantine it has infected the court and the government. 
Each empieror, again, had from the first enjoyed the sacrosanct 
position which was attached to the tribunate ; but now his palace, 
his chamber, his charities, his letters, are all sacred,” and one 
might almost speak in advance of a Holy Roman Empire.” 

But there is one factor, the greatest of all, which still remains 
to be added, before we have counted the sum of the forces that 
made the world think in terms of empire for centuries 
to come ; and that is the reception of Christianity into 
the Roman empire by Constantine. That reception unity. * 
added a new sanction to the existence of the Empire 
and the position of the emperor. The Empire, already one and 
indivisible in its aspect of a political society, was welded still 
more firmly together when it was informed and permeated by 
a common Christianity, and unified by the force of a spiritual 
bond. The Empire was now the Church ; it was now indeed 
indestructible, for, if it perished as an empire, it would live as a 
church. But the Church made it certain that it would not perish, 
even as an empire, for many centuries to come. On the one hand 
the Church thought in terms of empire and taught the millions 
of its disciples (including the barbarians themselves) to think 
in the same tenns. No other political conception — ^no conception 
of a TTokis or of a nation — ^was any longer possible. When the 
Church gained its hold of the Roman world, the Empire, as it 
has been well said, was already “ not only a government, but a 
fashion of conceiving the world ” : it had stood for three 
centuries, and no man could think of any other form of political 
association. Moreover, the gospel of St Paul — that there is one 
Church, whereof Christ is the Head, and we are all members — 
could not but reinforce for the Christian the conception of a 
necessary political unity of all the world under a single head. 
Una Chiesa in uno Stato — such, then, was the theory of the 
Church. But not only did the Church perpetuate the conception 
of empire by making it a part of its own theory of the world ; 
it perpetuated that conception equally by materializing it in 
its own organization of itself. Growing up under the shadow of 
the Empire, the Church too became an empire, as the Empire 
had become a church. As it took over something of the old 
pagan ceremonial, so it took over much of the old secular organi- 
zation. The pope borrowed his title of pontifex maximus from 
the emperor : what is far more, he made himself gradually, and 
in the course of centuries, the Caesar and Imperator of the 
Church. The offices and the dioceses of the Church are parallel 
to the offices and dioceses of the Diocletian empire : the whole 
spirit of orderly hierarchy and regular organization, which 
breathes in the Roman Church, is the heritage of imeient Rome. 
The Donation of Constantine is a forgery ; but it expresses a 
great truth when it represents Constantine as giving to the pope 
the imperial palace and insignia, and to the clergy the ornaments 
of the imperial army (see Donation of Constantine). 

^ Bryce points out, with much subtlety and truth, that the rise 
of a second Rome in the East not only helped to perpetuate the 
Empire by providing a new centre which would take the place of 
Rome when Rome fell, but also tended to make it more universal ; 
“ for, having lost its local centre, it subsisted no longer by historic 
right only, but, so to speak, naturally, as a part of an order of things 
which a change in external conditions seemed incapable of disturb- 
ing (Holy Roman Empire, p. 8 of the edition of IQ04). 
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Upon this world, informed by these ideas, there finally 
descended, in the 5th century, the avalanche of barbaric invasion. 

Its impact seemed to split the Empire into fragmentary 
kingdoms ; yet it left the universal Church intact, 
* and with it the conception of empire. With that 
conception, indeed, the barbarians had already been for centuries 
familiar : service in Roman armies, and settlement in Roman 
territories, had made tlie Roman empire for them, as much as for 
the civilized provincial, part of the order of the world. One of 
the barbarian invaders, Odoacer (Odovakar), might seem, in 476, 
to have swept away the Empire from the West, when he com- 
manded the abdication of Romulus Augustulus ; and the date 
476 has indeed been generally emphasized as marking “ the fall 
of the Western empire.’' Other invaders, again, men like the 
Frank Clovis or the great Ostrogoth Theodoric, might seem, 
in succeeding years, to have completed the work of Odoacer, 
and to have shattered the sorry scheme of the later Empire, 
by remoulding it into national kingdoms. De facto, there is 
some truth in such a view : de jure, there is none.^ All that 
Odoacer did was to abolish one of the two joint rulers of the 
indivisible Empire, and to make the remaining ruler at Con- 
stantinople sole emperor from the Bosporus to the pillars of 
Hercules. He abolished the dual sovereignty which had been 
inaugurated by Diocletian, and returned to the unity of the 
Empire in the days of Marcus Aurelius. He did not abolish the 
Roman empire in the West ; he only abolished its separate ruler, 
and, leaving the Empire itself subsisting, under the sway (nominal, 
it is true, but none the less acknowledged) of the emperor resident 
at Constantinople, he claimed to act as his vicar, under the name 
of patrician, in the administration of the Italian provinces.- 
As Odoacer thus fitted himself into the scheme of empire, so 
did both Clovis and Theodoric. They do not claim to be 
emperors (that was reserved for Charlemagne); they claim to 
be the vicars and lieutenants of the Empire. Theodoric spoke 
of himself to Zeno as imperio vestro famulans ; he left 
justice and administration in Roman hands, and maintained 
two annual consuls in Rome. Clovis received the title of consul 
from Anastasius ; the Visigothic kings of Spain (like the kings 
of the savage Lombards) styled themselves Flavii, and jjermitted 
the cities of their eastern coast to send tribute to Constantinople. 
Vet it must be admitted that, as a matter of fact, this adhesion 
of the new barbaric kings to the Empire was little more than a 
form. The Empire maintained its ideal unity by treating them 
as its vicars ; but they themselves were forming separate and 
independent kingdoms within its borders. The Italy of the 
Ostrogoths cannot have belonged,. in any real sense, to the 
Empire ; otherwise Justinian would never have needed to attempt 
its reconquest. And in the 7th and 8th centuries the form of 
adhesion itself decayed : the emperor was retiring upon the 
Greek world of the East, and the German conquerors, settled 
within their kingdoms, lost the width of outlook of their old 
migratory days. 

It is here that the action of the Church becomes of supreme 
importance. The Church had not ceased to believe in the 
continuous life of the Empire. The Fathers had 
Churoh taught that when the cycle of empires was finally 
ma 4 ih% ended by the disappearance of the empire of Rome, 
Bmpin. Qf Antichrist would dawn ; and, since Anti- 

christ was not yet come, the Church believed that the Empire 
still lived, and would continue to live till his coming. Mean- 

* The de facto importance of the event of 476 can only be seen in the 
light of later events, and it was not therefore noticed by contem- 
poraries. Marcellinns is the only contemporary who remarks on Its 
importance, cf. Marcellini Chronicon (Mon. 6 erm, Hist,, Chronica 
minora, ii. 91), Hesperium Romans gentis imperium • . . cum hoc 
Augustulo periit . . . Gothorum dehinc regibus Romam tenentibus. 

^ A passage in Malciius, a Byzantine historian (quoted by Bryce, 
Holy Roman Empire, p, note u, in the edition ot 1904), expresses 
this truth exactiy. The envoys sent to Zeno by Odoacer urge un 
I6iat fiiv abrdlt /Soo’iXtffat eb 94oi, jrotF^f dToxpiisti fjMvm C>¥ uinospArutp 
iir roSi wifmau The envoys then suggest the name of 

Odoacer, as one able to manage their afiairs, and ask Zeno to give 
him, as an o^ur oj the Empire, the title of Patricius and the 
administration of Italy. 
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while the Eastern emperor, ever since Justinian’s reconquest of 
Italy, had been able to maintain his hold on the centre of Italy ; 
and Rome itself, the seat of the head of the Churchy still ranked 
as one of the cities under his sway. The imperialist theory of 
the Church found its satisfaction in this connexion of its head 
with Constantinople ; and as long as this connexion continued 
to satisfy the Church, there was little prospect of any change. 
For many years after their invasion of 568, the pressure which 
the Lombards maintained on central Italy, from their kingdom 
in the valley of the Po, kept the popes steadily faithful to the 
emperor of the East and his representative in Italy, the exarch 
of Ravenna. But it was not in the nature of things that such 
fidelity should continue unimpaired. The development 
of the East and the West could not but proceed along 
constantly diverging lines, until the point was reached between 
when their connexion must snap. On the one hand, the 
development of the West set towards the increase of the 
powers of the bishop of Rome until he reached a height * 
at which subjection to the emperor at Constantinople became 
impossible. Residence in Rome, the old seat of empire, had in 
itself given him a great prestige ; and to this prestige St Gregory 
(pope from 590 to 604) had added in a number of ways. He 
was one of the Fathers of the Church, and turned its theology 
into the channels in which it was to flow for centuries ; he had 
acquired for his church the great spiritual colony of England by 
the mission of St Augustine ; he had been the protector of Italy 
against the Lombards. As the popes thus became more and 
more spiritual emperors of the West, they found themselves less 
and less able to remain the subjects of the lay emperor of the 
East. Meanwhile the emperors of the East were led to interfere 
in ecclesiastical affairs in a manner which the popes and the 
Western Church refused to tolerate. Brought into contact with 
the pure monotheism of Mahommedanism, Lec) the Isaurian 
(718-741) was stimulated into a crusade against image-worship, 
in order to remove from the Christian Church the charge of 
idolatry. The West clung to its images ; the popes revolted 
against his decrees ; and the breach rapidly became irreparable. 
As the hold of the Eastern emperor on central Italy began to be 
shaken, the popes may have begun to cherish the hope of becom- 
ing their successors and of founding a temporal dominion ; and 
that hope can only have contributed to the final dissolution of 
their connexion with the Eastern empire. 

Thus, in the course of the 8th century, the Empire, as repre- 
sented by the emperors at Constantinople, had begun to fade utterly 
out of the West. It had been forgotten by lay sovereigns ; it 
was being abandoned by the pope, who had been its chosen 
apostle. But it did not follow that, because the Eastern emperor 
ceased to be the representative of the Empire for the West, the 
conception of Empire itself therefore perished. The popes only 
abandoned the representative ; they did not abandon the 
conception. If they had abandoned the conception, they 
would have abandoned the idea that there was an order 
of the world ; they would have committed themselves to 
a belief in the coming of Antichrist. The conception of the 
world as a single Empire-Church remained ; what had to be 
discovered was a new representative of one of the two sides of 
that conception. For a brief time, it would seem, the pope himself 
cherished the idea of becoming, in his own person, the successor 
of the ancient Caesars in their own old capital. By the aid of 
the Frankish kings, he had been able to stop the Lombards from 
acquiring the succession to the derelict territories of the Eastern 
emperor in Italy (from which their last exarch had fled overseas 
in 75a), and he had become the temporal sovereign of those 
territories. Successor to the Eastern emperor in central Italy, 
why should he not also become his successor as representative 
of the Empire — ^all the more, since he was the head of the Church, 
which was coextensive with the Empire ? Some such hope 
seems to inspire the Donation of Constantine, a document forged 
between 754 and 774, in which Constantine is represented as 
having conferred on Silvester 1 . the imperial palace and insignia, 
and riierewith anmes Italiae seu occidentalium rtponum pro- 
vincias loca et civitates. But the hope, if it ever was cherished. 
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proved to be futile. The popes had not the material force at 
their command which would have made them adequate to the 
position. The strong arm of the Frankish kings had abne 
delivered them from the Lombards : the same strong 
* arm, they found, was needed to deliver them from 
ChMrh* the wild nobility of their own city. So they turned 
masraeat to the power which was strong enough to uncbrtake 
task which they could not themselves attempt, 
and they invited the Frankish king to become the 
representative of the imperial conception they cherished.^ In 
the year 800 central Italy ceased to date its documents by the 
regnal years of the Eastern emperors ; for Charlemagne was 
crowned emperor in their stead. 

Ihe king of the Franks was well fitted for the position which 
he was chosen to hlL lie was king of a stock which had been 
from the first Athanasian, and had never been tainted, like most 
of the Germanic tribes, by the adoption of Arian tenets. His 
grandfather, Charles Martel, .had saved Europe from the danger 
of a Mahommedan conquest by his victory at Poitiers (732) ; 
his father, Pippin the Short, had helped the English missionary 
Boniface to acliieve the conversion of Germany. The popes 
themselves had turned to the Frankish kings for support again 
and again in the course of the 8th century. Gregory 111 ., 
involved in bitter hostilities with the iconoclastic reformers 
of the East, appealed to C'harles Martel for aid, and even offered 
the king, it is said, the titles of consul and patrician. Zacharias 
pronounced the deposition of the last of the Merovingians, and 
gave to Pippin the title of king (751); while his successor, 
Stephen II., hard pressed by the Lombards, who were eager to 
refiace the Eastern emperors in the possession of central Italy, 
not only asked and received the aid of the new king, but also 
acquired, in virtue of Pippin’s donation (754)1 the disputed 
exarchate itself. Thus was laid tlie foundation of the States of 
the Church ; and the grateful pope rewarded the donation by 
the gift of the title of patricius Rontanorumy which conferred 
on its recipient the duty and the privilege of protecting the 
Roman Church, along with some undefined measure of authority 
in Rome itself. ^ Finally, in 773, Pope Adrian I, had to appeal 
to Charles, the successor of Pippin, against the aggressions of 
the last of the Lombard kings ; and in 774 Charles conquered 
the I..ombard kingdom, and himself assumed its iron crown. 
Thus by the end of the 8th century the Frankish king stood on 
the very steps of the imperial throne. He ruled a realm which 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Harz, and from Hamburg 
to Rome — ^a realm which might be regarded as in itself a de 
facto empire. He bore the title of patricim, and he had shown 
that he did not bear it in vain by his vigorous defence of the 
papacy in 774. Here there stood, ready to hand, a natural 
representative of the conception of Empire ; and Leo III., 
finding that he needed the aid of Charlemagne to maintain 
himself against his own Romans, finally took the decisive step of 
crowning him emperor, as he knelt in prayer at St Peter's, on 
Christmas Day , 800. 

The ccRonation of Charlemagne in 800 marks the coalescence 
into a single unity of two facts, or rather, more strictly speaking, 
of a fact and a theory. The fact is German and secular : it 
is ^ wide de facto empire, which the Frankish sword had 
conquered, and Frankish policy had organized as a single whole. 
The theory is Latin and ecclesiastical ; it is a theory of the 

’ According to the view here followed, the Church was the ark in 
which the conception of Empire was saved during the dark ages 
Ijctwcen 600 and 800. Some influence should pcirhaps also be 
assigned to Roman law, which continued to be administered during 
these centuries, especially in the towns, and maintained the impeziai 
tradition. But the mfiucnce of the Church is the essential fact. 

® In tlie pth century the title patricius came to attach particularly 
to the head of the Roman army (magister tUriusque ntilidae) to men 
like Aetius and Ricimer, who made and rmmade emperors (cf. 
Mommsen, Gesammelte Schrifim^ iv. 537, 545 sqq.). Later it had 
been borne by the Greek exarchs of Raveona. The eoncesston 
to Pippin of this great title makes him ^itary head of the Western 
empire, in the sense in which the title used In the 5th century ; 
it makes him reprseentative of the for Italy, in the sense in 

which it had been used of the exardm. ' 


necess^ political unity of ttoe world, and its necessary repre- 
sentatfon in the person of an emperor— a theory half springing 
from the unity of the old Roman empire, and half jj, ^ 
deriv^ from the unity of the Christian Church as 
conceived in the New Testament. If we seek for Hagimm 
the force which caused this fact and this theory to 
coalesce in the Carolingian empire, we can only answer — ^the 
papacy. The idea of Empire was in the Church ; and the 
head of the Church translated this idea into fact. If, however, 
we seek to conceive the event of 800 from a political or legal 
point of view, and to determine the residence of the right of 
constituting an emperor, we at once drift into the fogs of centuries 
of controversy. Three answers are possible from three points 
of view ; and all have their truth, according to the point of 
view. From the ecclesiastical point of view, the right resides 
with the pop>e. This theory was not promulgated (indeed no 
theory was promulgated) until the struggles of Papacy and 
Empire in the course of the middle ages ; but by the time of 
Innocent III. it is Incoming an established doctrine that a 
translatio Imperii took place in 800, whereby the pope transferred 
the Roman empire from the Greeks to the Germans in the 
person of the magnificent Charles.^ One can only say that, as 
a matter of fact, the popes ceased to recognize the Eastern 
emperors, and recognized Charles instead, in the year 800 ; that, 
again, this recognition alone made Charles emperor, as nothing 
else could have done ; but that no question arose, at the time, 
of any right of the pope to give the Empire to Charlemagne, for 
the simple reason that neither of the actors was acting or thinking 
in a legal spirit. If we now turn to study the point of view of the 
civil lawyer, animated by such a spirit, and basing himself on 
the code of Justinian, we shall find that an empieror must derive 
his institution and power from a lex regia passed by the populus 
Romanus ; and such a ^^ew, strictly interpreted, will lead us 
to the conclusion that the citizens of Rome had given the crown 
to Charlemagne in 800, and continued to bestow it on successive 
emperors afterwards. There is indeed some speech, in the 
contemporary accounts of Charlemagne's coronation, of the 
presence of ** ancients among the Romans " and of “ the faithful 
people " ; but they are merely present to witness or applaud, 
and the conception of the Roman people as the source of Empire 
is one that was only championed, at a far later date, by anti- 
quarian idealists like Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienzi. The 
faex Romtdi, a population of lodging-house keepers, living upon 
pilgrims to the papal court, could hardly be conceived, except 
by an ardent imagination, as heir to the Quiriies of the past. 
Finally, from the point of view of the German tribesman, we 
must admit that tl^. Empire was something which, once received 
by his king (no matter how), descended in the royal family as an 
heirloom ; or to which (when the kingship became elective) a title 
was confOTed, along with the kingship, by the vote of electors.^ 

But apart from these questions of origin, two difficulties have 
still to be faced with regard to the nature and position of 
the Carolingian empire. Did Charlemagne and his successors 
enter into a new relation with their subjects, in virtue of thdrr 
coronation ? And what was the nature of the relation between 
the new emperor now established in the West and the old 
emperor still reigning in the East ? It is true that Charlemagne 
exacted a new oath of allegiance from his subjects after his 
coronation, and again that he had a revision of ah the laws of 
his dominions made in 802. But the revision did not amount 
to much in bulk : what there was contained little that was 
Roman; and, on the whole, it hardly seems probable that 
Charlemagne entered into any new relation with his subjects. 
The rdation of his empire to the empire in the East is a more 
difficult and important problem. In 797 the empress Irene had 
deposed and blmded her son, Constantine VI., and usurped his 
throne. Now it would seem that Charlemagne, whose themghts 

• See the famous bull Venere^item ^orp, Jur^ Canon, Doer, 
Greg. i. 6, c. 34). 

^ Bven on this view, an Impermi coronation at the hands of the 
pope was necessary to complete the title ; but this was regarded by 
the Germans (though not by the pope) as a form which necessaifly 
followed. 
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were already set on Empire, hoped to depose and succeed 
Irene, and thus to become sole representative of the conception 
of Empire, both for the East and for the West. Sud- 
denly there came, in 800, his own coronation as em- 
peroT, an act apparently unpremeditated at tbe 
moment, taking him by surprise, as one gathers from 
Einhard’s Vita Karolt, and interrupting his plans. It 
left him representative of the Empire for the West 
only. Confronting another representative in the East. Such a 
position he did not desire : there had been a single Empire 
vested in a single person since 476, and he desired that there 
should still continue to be a single Empire, vested only in his 
own person. He now sought to achieve this unity by a proposal 
of marriage to Irene. The proposal failed, and he had to content 
himself with a recognition of his imperial title by the two suc- 
cessors of the empress. This did not, however, mean (at any 
rate in the issue) that henceforth there were to be two conjoint 
rulers, amicably ruling as colleagues a single Empire, in the 
manner of Arcadius and Honorius. The dual government of 
a single Empire established by Diocletian had finally vanished 
in 476 ; and the unity of the Empire was now conceived, as 
it had been conceived before the days of Diocletian, to demand 
a single representative. Henceforth there were two rulers, one 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and one at Constantinople, each claiming, 
whatever temporary concessions he might make, to be the sole 
ruler and representative of the Roman empire. On the one hand, 
the Western emperors held that, upon the deposition of Con- 
stantine VI., Charlemagne had succeeded him, after a slight 
interval, in the government of the whole Empire, both in the 
East and in the West ; on the other hand, the Eastern emperors, 
in spite of their grudging recognition of Charlemagne at the 
moment, regarded themselves as the only lawful successors of 
Constantine VI., and viewed the Carolings and their later 
successors as upstarts and usurpers, with no right to their imperial 
pretensions. Henceforth two halves confronted one another, 
each claiming to be the whole ; two finite bodies touched, and 
each yet claimed to be infinite. 

If, as has been suggested, Charlemagne did not enter into 
any fundamentally new relations with his subjects after his 
CbMrmcter coronation, it follows that the results of liis coronation, 
ottbe in the sphere of policy and administration, cannot 

Carol- have been considerable. The Empire added a new 

sanction to a policy and administration already 
ampire. developed. Charlemagne had already showed himself 
episcaptis episcopormi, anxious not only to suppress heresy and 
supervise the clergy within his borders, but also to extend true 
Christianity without them even before the year when his imj^rial 
coronation gave him a new title to supreme governorship in all 
cases ecclesiastical. He had already organized his empire on a 
new uniform system of counties, and the missi doniinki were 
already at woti to superintend the action of the counts, even 
before the renovatio imperii Romani came to suggest such 
uniformity and centralization. Charlemagne had a new title ; 
but his subjects still obeyed the king of the Franks, and lived by 
Frankish law, in the old fashion. In their eyes, and in the eyes 
of Charlemagne’s own descendants, the Empire was something 
appendant to the kingship of the Franks, which made tS^at 
kingship unique among others, but did not radically alter its 
character. True, the kingship might b® divided among brothers 
by the old Germanic custom of partition, while the Empire 
must inhere in one person ; but that was the one difference, and 
the one difficulty, which might easily be solved by attaching the 
name of emperor to the eldcrt brother. Such was the conception 
of the Carorings : such was not, however, the conception of the 
Church. To the popes the Empire was a solemn office, to which 
the kings of the Franks might most naturally be called, in view 
of their power and the traditions of their house, but which by no 
means remained in their hands as a personal property. By 
thus seeking to dissociate the Empire from any indissoluble 
connexion with the Cairdingian house, the popes were able to 
save it. Civil wars raged among ^ descenda^ of Chariemafne; 
partitions recurred : the Empire sins finally dwiolred, in the 


sense that the old realm of Charlemagne felt aeundei, in 888. 
But the Empire, as an office, did not perish. During the 9th 
century the popes had insisted, as each emperor died, Bramk-up 
that the new emperor needed coronation at their hands ; 0/ tbo' 
and ^ey had thus kept alive the conception of the Carai- 
Empire as an office to which they invited, if they did 
not appoint, each successive emperor. The quarrels 
of the Carolingian house helped them to make good their claim. 
John VIII. was able to select Charles the Bald in preference 
to other claimants in 875 ; and before the end of his 
pontificate he could write that “ he who is to be 
ordained by us to the Empire must be by us first and papacy, 
for^ost invited and elected.” Thus w^as the unity 
of the Empire preserved, and the conception of a united Empire 
continued, in spite of tlie eventual dissolution of the realm of 
Charlemagne. When the Carolingian emperors disappeared, 
Benedict IV. could crown Louis of Provence (901) and John X. 
could invite to the vacant tlirone an Italian potentate like 
Berengar of Friuli (915) ; and even when Berengar died in 924, 
and the Empire was vacant of an emperor, they could hold, and 
hold with truth, that the Empire was not dead, but only sus- 
pended, until such lime as they should invite a new ruler to 
assume the office. 

Various causes had contributed to the dissolution of the 
realm of Charlemagne. Partitions had split it ; feudalism 
had begun to honeycomb it ; incessant wars had destroyed its 
core, the fighting Franks of Austrasia. But, above all, the rise 
of divisions within the realm, which, whether animated by the 
spirit of nationality or no, were ultimately destined to develop 
into nations, had silently undermined the structure of Pippin 
and Charlemagne. Already in 842 the oath of Strassburg shows 
us one Caroling king swearing in French and another in German : 
already in 870 the partition of Mersen shows us the kings of 
France and Germany dividing the middle kingdom which lay 
between the two countries by the linguistic frontier of the Meuse 
and Moselle. The year 888 is the birth-year of modern Europe. 
France, Germany, Italy, stood distinct as three separate units, 
with Burgundy and Lorraine as debatable lands, as they were 
destined to remain for centuries to come. If the conception of 
Empire was still to survive, the pope must ultimately invite the 
ruler of the strongest of these three units to assume 
the imperial crown ; and this was what happened oanama 
when in 962 Pope John XII. invited Otto I. of Ger- kingdom 
many to renew once more the Roman empire. As the 
imperial strength of the whole Frankish tribe had 
given them the Empire in 800, so did the national strength of 
the East Frankish kingdom, now resting indeed on a Saxon 
rather than a Frankish basis, bring the Empire to its ruler in 
962. The centre of political gravity had already been shifting 
to the east of the Rhine in the course of the 9th century. While 
the Northmen had carried their arms along the rivers and into 
the heart of France, Louis the German had consolidated his 
kingdom in a long reign of sixty years (817-876) ; and at the end 
of the 9th century two kings of Germany had already worn the 
imperial crown. Early in the loth century the kingship of 
Germany had come to the vigorous Saxon dukes (919); and 
strong in their Saxon basis Henry 1 . and his son Otto had built 
a realm which, disunited as it was, was far more compact than 
that which the Garolings of the West ruled from Laon. Henry I. 
had thought in his later years of going to Rome for the hnji^rial 
crown : under Otto I. the imperial idea becomes manifest. 
On the one hand, he established a semi-imperial position in tte 
West : by 946 Louis IV. d’Outremer is his prob 5 g 6 , and it is his 
arms which maintain the young Conrad of Burgundy on his 
throne. On the other hand, he showed, by his policy towards 
the German Church, that he was the true heir of the C^roHi^ian 
traditions. He made churchmen his ministers ; he esttblished 
missionary bishoprics on the Elbe which should spread Christi- 
anity among the Wends ; and his dearest projecst was a new 
archbishopric of Magdeburg. The one thing needful was that he 
should, like Qmrlemagne, acquire the throne of Italy ; and the 
dissolute condition of that country during the first half of the 
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loth century made its acquisition not only possible, but almost 
imperative. Begun in 952, the acquisition was completed 
ten years later; and all the conditions w'ere now 
present for Otto's assumption of the imperial throne. 
He was crowned by John XII. on Candlemas Day 962, 
and thus was begun the Holy Roman Empire, which 
lasted henceforth with a continuous life until 1806.^ 

The same ideas underlay the new empire which had underlain 
that of Charlemagne, strengthened and reinforced by the fact 
that they had already found a visible expression before in that 
earlier empire. Historically, there was the tradition of the old 
Roman empire, preserved by the Church as an idea, and preserved 
in the Church, and its imperial organization, as an actual fact. 
Ecclesiastically, there was the Pauline conception of a single 
Christian Church, one in subjection to Christ as its Head, and 
needing (so men still thought) a secular counterpart of its in- 
divisible unity.2 Tq these two sanctions philosophy later added 
a third ; and the doctrine of Realism, that the one universal 
is the true abiding substance — the doctrine which pervades the 
De monarchia of Dante, — reinforced the feeling which demanded 
that Europe should be conceived as a single political unity. But 
if the Holy Roman empire of the German nation has the old 
foundations, it is none the less a thing sui generis. Externally, 
it meant far less than the empire of Charlemagne ; it meant 
simply a union of Germany and northern Italy (to which, after 
1032, one must also add Burgundy, though the addition is in 
reality nominal) under a single rule. Historians of the 19th 
century, during the years in which the modern German empire 
was in travail, disputed sorely on the advantages of this union ; 
but whatever its advantages or disadvantages, the fact remains 
that the union of Teutonic Germany and Latin Italy was, from 
an external point of view, the essential fact in the structure of 
the medieval Empire. Internally, again, the Empire of the 
Ottos and their successors was new and unprecedented. If 
Latin imperialism had been combined with Frankish tribalism 
in the Empire of Charlemagne, it now met and blended 
Bmpin with feudalism. The Holy Roman emperor of the 
middle ages, as Frederick 1 . proudly told the Roman 
UudmllBm. envoys, found his senate in the diet of the German 
baronage, his equites in the ranks of the German knights. Feudal- 
ism, indeed, came in time to invade the very conception of 
Empire itself. The emperors began to believe that their position 
of emperor made them feudal overlords of other kings and 
princes ; and they came to be regarded as the topmost summit 
of the feudal pyramid, from whom kings held their kingdoms, 
while they themselves held directly of God. In this way the old 
conception of the world as a single political society entered upon 
a new phase : but the translation of that conception into feudal 
terms, which might have made Diocletian gasp, only gave it the 
greater hold on the feudal society of the middle ages. Yet in 
one way the feudal conception was a source of wetness to the 
Empire ; for the popes, from the middle of the 12th century 

^ It is a curious fact that imperial titles (imperator and basileus) 
are used in the Anglo-Saxon diplomata of the loth century. Edred, 
for instance (946-955) is “ imperator," " cyning and casere totius 
Britanniae," " basileus Anglorum hujusque insulae batbarorum " : 
Edgar is " totius Albionis imperator Augustus " (cf. Stubbs, Const. 
Hist. i. c. vii. § 71). These titles partly show the turgidity of English 
Latinity in the loth century, partly indicate the ^uasi-imperial 
position held by the Wessex kings after the reconquast of the Dane- 
law. But there seems to be no real ground fqf Freeman’s view 
(Norman Conquest ^ i. 548 sqq.), that Eug^nd was ^regarded as a third 
Empire, side by side with the other Empires of West and East 
Europe. That the titles were assumed in order 'to repudiate possible 
claims of the Western Empire to the overlordship of En^and is 
disproved by the fact that they are assumed sib.a time when there 
is no Western emperor. The assumption of^n imperial st^e by 
Henry VIII., which is mentioned below, is by the Refor- 

mation, and does not mean any recurrences^ a forgotten Anglo- 
Saxon style. , ^ 

^ It is in virtue of this aspect that the Rpiplre is^lholy. The term 
sacrum imperium seems to have been first used about the time of 
Frederick I., when the emperors were,^^xious to magnify the 
sanctity of their office in answer to partff'^bpposition. The emperor 
himself (see under Empbror) was al^ys regarded, and at his 
coronation treated, as a persona 


onwards, began to claim for themselves a feudal overlordship 
of the^world, and to regard the emperor as the chief of tlieir 
vassals. The theory of the Translatio buttressed their claim to 
be overlords of the Empire ; and the emperors found that their 
very duty to defend the Papacy turned them into its vassals — 
for was not the advocatus who defended the lands of an abbey 
or church its tenant by feudal service, and might not analogy 
extend the feudal relation to the imperial advocate himself ? 

The relation of the Empire to the Papacy is indeed the cardinal 
fact in its history for the three centuries which followed the 
coronation of Otto I. (962-1250). For a century 
(962-1076) the relation was one of amity. The pope Bmpire 
and the emperor stood as co-ordinate sovereigns, ooatbe 
ruling together the commonwealth of Europe.® If 
cither stood before the other, the emperor stood before the pope. 
The Romans had sworn to Otto I. that they would never elect or 
ordain a pope without his consent ; and the rights over papal 
elections conceived to belong to the office of patricius, which 
they generally held, enabled the emperors, upon occasion, to 
nominate the pope of their choice. The partnership of Otto III., 
son of a Byzantine princess, and his nominee Silvester 11. (already 
distinguished as Gerbert, scholasticus of the chapter school of 
Reims) forms a remarkable page in the annals of Empire and 
Papacy. Otto, once the pupil of Silvester in classical studies, 
and taught by his mother the traditions of the Byzantine empire, 
dreamed of renewing the Empire of Constantine, with Rome 
itself for its centre ; and this antiquarian idealism (which 
Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienzi were afterwards, though 
with some difference of aim, to share) was encouraged in his 
pupil l)y the pope. Tradition afterwards ascribed to the two 
the first project of a crusade, and the institution of the seven 
electors : in truth their faces were turned to the past rather 
than to the future, and they sought not to create, but to renovate. 
The dream of restoring the age of Constantine passed with the 
premature death of Otto ; and after the death of Silvester II. 
the papacy was degraded into an appendage of the Tusculan 
family. I'rom that degradation the Church was rescued by 
Henry III. (the second emperor of the new Salian house, which 
reigned from 1024 to 1125), when in 1046 he caused the deposition 
of three competing popes, and afterwards filled the papal chair 
with his own nominees ; but it was rescued more effectually 
by itself, when in 1059 the celebrated bull In nomine Domini 
of Nicholas 11 . reserved the right of electing the popes to the 
college of cardinals (see Conclave). A new era of the Papajey 
begins with the decree, and that era found its exponent in 
Hildebrand. If under Henry III. the Empire stands in many 
respects at its zenith, and the emperor nominates to the Papacy, 
it sinks, under Henry IV., almost to the nadir of its fortunes, 
and a pope attempts, with no little success, to fight and defeat 


an emperor. 

The rise of the Papacy, which the action of Henry III. in 1046 
had helped to begin, and the bull of 1059 had greatly promoted, 
was ultimately due to an ecclesiastical revival, which 
goes by the name of the Cluniac movement. The aim 
of that movement was to separate the Church from coatmn, 
the world, and thus to make it independent of the 


laity and the lay power ; and it sought to realize its aim first by 
the prohibition of clerical marriage and simony, and ultimately 


by the prohibition of lay investiture. A decree of Gregory VII. 
in 1075 forbade emperor, king or prince to “ presume to give 
investiture of bishoprics," under pain of excommunication ; 
and Henr>^ IV,, contravening the decree, fell under the penalty, 
and the War of Investitures began (1076-1122). Whether or 
no Henry humiliated himself at Canossa (and the opinion of 
German historians now inclines to regard the traditional account 
as exaggerated) the Empire certainly suffered in his reign a 


® The emperor claimed suzerainty over the greater part of Europe 
at various dates. Hungary and Poland, France and Spain, the 
Scandinavian peninsula, the British Isles, were all claimed for the 
Empire at different times (see Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, c. xii.). 
The ** effective " empire, if indc^ it may be called effective, em- 
braced only Germany, Burgundy and the reptum lialiae (the old 
Lombard kingdom in the valley of the Po). 
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great loss of prestige. The emperor lost his hold over Germany, 
where the aid of the pope strengthened the hands of the discon- 
tented nobility : he lost his hold over Italy, where the Lombard 
towns gradually acquired municipal independence, and the dona- 
tion of the Countess Matilda gave the popes the germ of a new 
and stronger dominium temporde. The First Crusade came, 
and the emperor, its natural leader, could not lead it ; while 
the centre of learning and civilization, in the course of the fifty 
years’ War of Investitures, gradually shifted to France. The 
struggle was finally ended by a compromise — the Concordat 
of Worms — in 1122 ; but the Papacy, which had fought the long 
War of Investitures and inspired the First Crusade, was a far 
greater power than it had been at the beginning of the struggle, 
and the emperor, shaken in his hold on Germany and Italy, had 
lost both power and prestige (see Investiture). It is significant 
that a theory of the feudal subjection of the emperor to the pope, 
foreshadowed in the pontificate of Innocent IL, and definitely 
enounced by the envoys of Adrian IV. at the diet of Besan^on 
in 1157, now begins to arise. The popes, who had called the 
emperors to be heads of the European commonwealth in 800 and 
again in 962, begin to vindicate that headship for themselves. 
Gregory VII. had already claimed that the pope stood to the 
emperor, as the sun to the moon; and gradually the old co- 
ordination disappeared in a new subordination of the Empire 
to the papal plmitudo potestatis. The claim of ecclesiastical 
independence of the middle of the iith century was rapidly 
becoming a claim of ecclesiastical supremacy in the middle of 
the i2th : the imperial claim to nominate popes, which had 
lasted till 1059, was turning into the papal claim to nominate 
emperors. Yet at this very time a new period of splendour 
dawned for the Empire ; and the rule of the three Hohenstaufen 
emperors, Frederick I,, Henry VI. and Frederick II. (1152-1250), 
marks the period of its history which attracts most sympathy 
and admiration. 

Frederick I. regained a new strength in Germany, partly 
because he united in his veins the blood of the two great con- 
TAe tending families, the Welfs and the Waiblingens ; partly 
because he had acquired large patrimonial possessions 
atmnUtt in Swabia^ which took the place of the last Saxon 
ampmn, demesne ; partly because he had a greater control 
over the German episcopate than his predecessors had enjoyed 
for many years past. At the same time the revival of interest 
in the study of Roman law gave the emperor, as source and 
centre of that law, a new dignity and prestige, particularly in 
Italy, the home and hearth of the revival. Confident in this 
new strength, he attempted to vindicate his claims on Italy, 
and sought, by uniting the two under his sway, to inspire with 
new life the old Ottonian Empire. He failed to crush Lombard 
municipal independence ; defeated at Legnano in 1176, he had 
to recognize his defeat at the treaty of Constance in 1183. He 
failed to acquire control over the Papacy : a new struggle of 
Empire and Papacy, begun in the pontificate of Adrian IV. on 
the question of control over Rome, and continued in the pontifi- 
cate of ^exander III., because Frederick recognized an anti-pope, 
ended in the emperor’s recognition of his defeat at Venice in 
1177. The one success was the acquisition of the Norman 
kingdom for Henry VL, who was married to its heiress, Constance. 
But the one success of Frederick’s Italian policy proved the 
ruin of his house in the reign of his gr^dson Frederick IL On 
the one hand, the possession of Sicily induced Frederick IL to 
neglect Germany ; and by two documents, one of 1220 and one of 
1231, he practically abdicated his sovereign powers to the German 
princes in order to conciliate their support for his Italian policy. 
On the other hand, the possession of Sicily involved him in the 
third great stru^le of Empire and Papacy. Strong in his 
Sicilian kingdom in the south, and seeking, like his grandfather, 
to establish his power in Lombardy, Frederick practically aimed 
at the unification of Italy, a policy which threatened to engulf 
the States of the Church and to reduce the Papacy to impotence. 
The popes excommunicated the emperor: they aided the Lom- 
bard towns to maintain their independence; finally, after 
Frederick’s death (1250), they summoned Charles of Anjou into 
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Sicily to exterminate his house. By 1268 he had done his work, 
and the medieval Empire w£is practically at an end. When 
Rudolph of Habsburg succeeded in 1273, he was only the oy^rthrow 
head of a federation of princes in Germany, while in ottha 
Italy he abandoned all claims over the centre and south, Bmpita ia 
and only retained titular rights in the Lombard plain. 

Thus ended the first great chapter in the history of the Holy 
Roman Empire which Otto had founded in 962. In those three 
centuries the great fact had been its relation to the Papacy : in 
the last two of those three centuries the relation had been one 
of enmity. The basis of the enmity had been the papal claim 
to supreme headship of Latin Christianity, and to an independent 
temporal demesne in Italy as the condition of that headship. 
Because they desired supreme headship, the popes had sought 
to reduce the emperor’s headship to something lower than, and 
dependent upon, their own — to a mere fief held of St Peter : 
because they desired a temporal demesne, they had sought to 
expel him from Italy, since any imperial hold on Italy threatened 
their mdependence. They had succeeded in defeating the Empire, 
but they had also destroyed the Papacy ; for the French aid 
which they had invoked against the Hohenstaufen developed, 
within fifty years of the fall of that house, into French control, 
and the captivity at Avignon (1308-1378) was the logical result 
of the final victory of Charles of Anjou at Tagliacozzo. The 
struggle seemed to have ended in nothing but the exhaustion of 
both combatants. Yet in many respects it had in reality made 
for progress. It had set men thinking of the respective limits 
of church and state, as the many libelli de Hie imperatorum et 
pontificum show ; and from that thought had issued a new con- 
ception of the state, as existing in its own right and supreme 
in its own sphere, a conception which is the necessary basis of 
the modern nation-state. If it had dislocated Germany into a 
number of territorial principalities, it had produced a college of 
electors to represent the cause of unity : if it had helped to pre- 
vent the unification of Italy, and had left to Italy the fatal 
legacy of Guelph and Ghibelline feuds, it had equally helped 
to produce Italian municipal independence. 

A new chapter of the history of the Empire fills the three 
centuries from 1273 1556 — from the accession of Rudolph of 

Habsburg to the abdication of Charles V. Italy was 
now lost : the Empire had now no peculiar connexion 
with Rome, and far less touch with the Papacy, ^tnmtba 
new Germany had risen. The extinction of several royal ahetiaa of 
stocks and the nomination of anti-kings in the course of 
civil wars had made the monarchy elective, and raised 
to the side of the emperor a college of electors (see 
Electors), which appears as definitely established soon after 
1250. With Italy lost, and Germany thus transmuted, why 
should the Empire have still continued to exist ? In the first 
place, it continued to exist because the Germans still found a 
king necessary and because, the German king having been called 
for three centuries emperor, it seemed necessary that he should 
still continue to bear the name. In this sense the Empire existed 
as the presidency of a Germanic confederation, and as something 
analogous to the modem German empire, with the one great 
difference that the Hohenzollems now derive from Prussia a 
strength which enables them to make their imperial position a 
reality, while no Luxemburg or Habsburg was able to make his 
imp>erial position otherwise than honorary and nominal. In the 
second place, it continued to exist because the conception of the 
unity of western Europe still lingered, and was still conceived 
to need an exponent. In this sense the Empire existed as a 
presidency, still more honorary and still more nominal, of the 
nations of western Europe. In both capacities the emperor 
existed to a great extent because he was a legal necessity — 
because, in Germany, he was necessary for the investiture of 
princes with their principalities, and because, in Europe, he 
was necessary, as the source of all rights, to bestow crowns upon 
would-be kings, or to act as the head of the great orders of 
chivalry, or to give patents to notaries. With the history of the 
Empire regarded as a German confederation we are not here 
concerned. The reigns of the Habsburg, Luxemburg and 
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Wittelsbach emperors belong to the history of Germany. Yet 
two of these emperors, Henry VIL and Louis IV., should not 
pass without notice, tte one for his own sake, the other for the 
sake of his adherents, and both because, by interfering in Italy, 
and coming into conflict with the Papacy, they brought once 
more into prominence the European aspect of the Empire. 

Henry VIL, the contemporary and the hero of Dante, 
descended into Italy in 1310, partly because he had no power 
and no occupation in Germany, partly because he was deeply 
imbued with the sense of his imperial dignity. Coming as a 
peacemaker and mediator, he was driven by Guelph opposition 
mto a Ghibelline role ; and he came into conflict with Clement V., 
the first of the Avignonese popes, who under the pressure of 
France attempted to enforce upon Henry a recognition of his 
feudal subjection. Henry asserted his independence : he 
claimed Rome for his capital, and the lordship of the world for 
his right ; but, just as a struggle seemed impending, he died, 
in 1313. During the reign of his successor, Louis IV., the struggle 
came. Louis had been excommunicated by John XXII. in 
1324 for acting as emperor before he had received papal recogni- 
tion. None the less, in 1328, he came to Rome for hLs coronation. 
He had gathered round him strange allies ; on the one hand, the 
more advanced Franciscans, apostles of the cause of clerical 
disendowment, and inimical to a wealthy papacy ; on the other 
hand, jurists like Marsilius of Padua and John of Jandun, who 
brought to the cause of Louis the spirit and the doctrines which 
had already been used in the struggle between Boniface VIII. 
and Philip IV. of France. Marsilius in particular, in a treatise 
called the Defensor Pacts, insisted on the majesty of the lay state, 
and even on its superiority to the Church. Perhaps it was 
Marsilius, learned as he was in Roman law, and remembering 
the lex regia by which the Roman people had of old conferred its 
power on the emperor, who suggested to Louis the policy, which 
he followed, of receiving the imperial crown by the decree and 
at the hands of the Roman people. The policy was remarkable : 
Louis embraced an alliance which Frederick Barbarossa had 
spurned, and recognised the medieval Romans as the source of 
imperial power. Not less remarkable was the new attitude of 
the German electors, who for the first time supported an emperor 
against the pc^pe, because they now felt menaced in their own 
electoral rights ; and the one permanent result which finally 
fiowod from the struggle was the enunciation and definition of 
the rights and privileges of the electors in the Golden Bull of 
1356 (see Golden Bull). 

In this struggle with the Papacy the Empire had shown 
something of its old universal aspect. It had come into connexion 
with Italy, and into close connexion with Rome : it had enlisted 
in defence of its rights at once an Italian like Marsilius and an 
Englishman like Ockham. The same universal aspect appeared 
once more in the age of the conciliar movement, at the beginning 
of the 15th century. One of the essential duties of the emperor, 
as defender of the Church, was to help the assembling and the 
deliberations of general councils of the Church. This was the 
duty discharged by Sigismund, when he forced John XXII 1 . 
to summon a council at Constance in 14x4, and sought, though 
in vain, to guide its deliberations. The journey which Sigismund 
undertook in the interests of the council (14x5-1417) is particu- 
larly noteworthy. He sought to make peace throughout western 
Europe, acting as international arbitrator — virtue of his 
presidency of western Europe — ^between England and France, 
between Bui^gundians and Armagnacs ; but he failed in his aim, 
and when he returned to the council, it was onljr to witness the 
defeat of the party of reform which he championed. National 
feeling and national antipathies proved too strong for 
Sigismund's attempt to revive the medieval empire for 
mna the the purposes of international arbitration : the same feel- 
He^otthe ing, the same antipathies, made inevitable the failure 
iHmoi the council itself, in which western Europe had 
irM#*. sought to meet once more as a single religious com- 

monwealth. Early in the 15th century, therefore, 
the conception of the uni^ of western Europe, as a single 
Empire-Church, was already waning in both its aspects, 


unity of the Church Universal was dissolving, and the conception 
of the^nation-church arising (as the separate concordats granted 
by Martin V. to the different nations prove) ; while the unity of 
the Empire was proved a dream, by the powerlessness of the 
emperor in the face of the stri^le of England and France. 

Renaissance and Reformation combined to complete the fall 
which the failure of Sigismund to guide the conciliar movement 
had already foreshadowed. The Renaissance, revolting 
against the medievalism of the studium and not of the 
sparing even the sacerdotium of the middle ages, had Reformat 
little respect for the medieved imperium ; and, going ’ 
back to pure Latin and original Greek, it went back beyond 
even the classical empire to find its ideals and inspirations. 
But it is the coming of the Reformation, and with it of the 
nation-church, which finally marks the epoch at which the last 
vestige of the old conception of the political unity of the world 
disappears before the nation-state. Externally indeed it seemed, 
at the time of the Reformation, as if the old Empire had been 
revived in the person of Charles V., who owned territories as vast 
as those of Charlemagne. But Charles’s dominions were a 
dynastic agglomeration, knit together by no vivifying conception; 
and, though Charles was a champion of the one Catholic Church 
against the Reformation, he did not in any way seek to revive 
the power of the medieval empire. Meanwhile the reforming 
monarchs, while they cast off the Roman Church, cast off with 
it the Roman empire. Henry VIII. declared himself free, not 
only of the pope, but of all other foreign power ; not only so, 
but as he sought to take the place of the pope with regard to his 
own church, so he sought to take the place of the emperor with 
regard to his kingdom, and spoke of his imperial ” crown, a 
style which recurs in later Tudor reigns.^ The conception of one 
Empire passed out of Europe, or, if it remained, it remained only 
in an honorary precedence accorded by other sovereigns to the 
king of Germany, who still entitled himself emperor. In Germany 
itself the honorary presidency which the emperor enjoyed over 
the princes came to mean still less than before, when religious 
differences divided the country, and the principle of ettjus regio 
ejus religio accentuated the local autonomy of the prince. When 
Charles abdicated in 1556, the change which the accession of 
Rudolph of Habsburg had already marked was complete : 
there was no empire except in Germany, and in Germany the 
Empire was nothing more than a convenient legal conception. 
The Reformation, by sweeping away the spiritual unity of 
western Christendom, had swept away any real conception of its 
political unity, and with that conception it had swept away the 
Empire ; while it had also, by splitting Germany into two 
religious camps, and making the emperor at the most the head 
of a religious Action, dissipated the last vestiges of a real Empire 
in the country which had, since 962, been its peculiar home. 

From 1556 to 1806 the Empire means a loose federation of 
the different princes of Germany, lay and ecclesiastical, under 
the presidency, elective in theory but hereditary in 
practice, of the house of Habsburg. It is an empire BmpResu 
much in the same sense as the modem German empire, ^ oermem 
with a diet somewhat analogous to the modem Bundes- 
rat, and a cumbrous imperial chamber for purposes of * ‘ 

justice, hardly at all analogous to the highly organized system 
of federal justice which prevails in Germany to-day. The dis- 
solution of the Holy Roman Empire into this loose federation 
had already been anticipated by the concessions made to the 
princes by Frederick II. in 1220 and 1231 ; but the final organiza- 
tion of Germany on federal lines was only attained in the treaty 
of Westphalia of 1648. The attempt of Ferdinand II., in the 
course of the Thirty Years' War, to assert a practically monarchical 
authority over the princes of Germany, only led to the regular 
vindication by the princes of their own monarchical authority. 
The emperor, who had tried in the 15th century to be the inter- 
national authority of all Europe, now sank to the position of 
less than inter-state arbitrator in Germany. That the Empire 
and the emperor were retained at all, when the princes became 

* Cf. the Act 25 Henry VlII. c. 22, § 1 ; ‘'the lawful kmgs and 
emperors of this realm.'' 
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SO many independent sovereigns, was due partly to a lingering 
sense oi quasi-national sentiment for a magni nominis umbra^ 
partly to the need of some authority which should combine in 
one whole principalities of very difierent sizes and strengths, 
and sliould protect the weak from the strong, and all from France. 
But this authority only found its symbol in the emperor. Such 
real federal authority as there was remained with the diet, a 
congress of sovereign princes through their accredited repre- 
sentatives ; and the emperor’s sole rights, as emperor, were 
those of granting titles and confirming tolls. The Habsburgs, 
emperors in each successive generation, never pursued an imperial, 
hut always a dynastic policy ; and they were perfectly ready 
to sacrifice to the aggrandizement of their house the honour of 
the Empire, as when they ceded Lorraine to France in return 
for Tuscany (1735)- 

It needed the cataclysm of the French Revolution finally to 
overthrow the Empire. Throughout the i8th century it lasted. 
End of ^ thing of long-winded protocols and never-ending 
the Holy lawsuits, neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire.” 
Rammn Rut with Napoleon came its destroyer. As far back 
Empire, as the end of the 13th century, French kings had been 
scheming to annex the title or at any rate absorb the territories 
of the Empire ; at the beginning of the 19th century the annexa- 
tion of the title by Napoleon seemed very imminent. Posing 
as the New Charlemagne (“ because, like Charlemagne, I unite 
the crown of France to that of the Lombards, and my Empire 
marches with the East ”), he resolved in 1806, during the dis- 
solution and recomposition of Germany which followed the peace 
of Lun^ville, to oust Francis 11 . from his title, and to make the 
Holy Roman Empire part and parcel of the “ Napoleonic idea.” 
He was anticipated, however, by the prompt action of the proud 
Habsburg, who was equally resolved that no other should wear 
the crown which he himself was powerless to defend, and accord- 
ingly, on the 6th of August 1806, Francis resigned the imperial 
dignity. So perished the Empire. Out of its ashes sprang the 
Austrian Empire, for Francis, in 1804, partly to counter Napoleon’s 
assumption of the title of Emperor of the French, partly to pre- 
pare for the impending dissolution of the old Empire, had 
assumed the title of “ Hereditary Emperor of Austria.” And 
in yet more recent times the German empire may l)e regarded, 
in a still more real sense than Austria, as the descendant and 
representative of the old Empire of the German nation. 

What had been the results of the Holy Roman Empire, in the 
course of its long history, upon Germany and upon Europe ? 
Otacrml ^ vexata qua^siio among German historians, 

imiiatw whether or no the Empire ruined Germany. Some 
ofttp have argued that it diverted the attention of the 
Bmpin, German kings from their own country to Italy, and 
that, by bringing them into conflict with the popes, and by thus 
strengthening the hands of their rebellious baronage with a 
papal alliance, it prevented the development of a national 
German monarchy, such as other sovereigns of western Europe 
were able to found. Others again have emphasized the racial 
division of Saxon and Frank, of High German and Low German, 
as the great cause of the failure of Germany to grow into a united 
national whole, and have sought to ascribe to the influence of 
the Empire such unity as was achieved ; while they have attri- 
buted the learning, the trade, the pre-eminence of medieval 
Germany to the Italian connexion and the prestige which the 
Empire brought. It is difficult to pronounce on either side ; 
but one feels that the old localism and individualism which 
characterized the early German, and had never, on German 
soil, been combined with and counteracted by a large measure 
of Roman population and Roman civilization, as they were in 
Gaul and Spain, would in Bxiy case have continued to divide 
and disturb Germany till late m her history, even if the Empire 
had never come to reside within her borders. Of the larger 
question of the influence of the Empire on Europe we can here 
only say that it worked for good. An Empire which represented, 
as a Holy Empire, the unity of aH the faithful as one body in 
their secular, no less ^an in thefr religious Kfe — an Empire 
which, again, as a Roman Empire, represented with an unbroken 
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continuity the order of Roman administration and law^uch 
an empire could not but make for the bettennent of the world. 
It was not an empire resting on force, a military empire ; it waa 
not, as in modem times empires have sometimes hwn, an 
autocracy warranted and stamped by the plebiscite of the mob. 
It was an empire resting neither on the sword nor on the ballot- 
box, but on two great ideas, taught by the clergy and received 
by the laity, that all believem in Christ form one body politic, 
and that the one model and type for the organiamtion of that 
body is to be found in the past of Rome. It was indeed the 
weakness of the Empire that its roots were only the thoughts 
of men ; for the lack of material force, from which it always 
suffered, hindered it from doing work it might well have done-— 
the work, for instance, of international arbitration. Yet, on 
the other hand, it was the strength and glory of the Empire 
that it lived, all through the middle ages, an unconquerable idea 
of the mind of man. Because it was a being of their thought, it 
stirred men to reflection : the Empire, particularly in its dash 
with the Papacy, produced a political consciousness and a political 
speculation reflected for us in the many libelli de life imperatortm 
et pontifioum, and in the pages of Dante and Marsilius of Padua, 
Roman, it perpetuated the greatest monument of Roman 
thought-— that ordered scheme of law, which either became, as 
in England, the model for the building of a native system, or, 
as in Germany from the end of the 15th century onwards, was 
received in ite integrity and administered in the courts. Holy, 
it fortified and consolidated ChristiEin thought, by giving a 
visible expression to the kingdom of God upon earth ; and not 
only so, but it maintained, however imperfectly, some idea of 
international obligation, and some conception of a commonwealth 
of Europe.^ 

The Holy Roman Empire of western Europe had in its own 
day a contemporary and a rival — that east Roman empire of 
which we have already spoken. From Arcadius to John Palaeo- 
logus, from a.d. 395 to 1453, Roman empire was continued 
at Constantinople — not as a theory and an idea, but as a simple 
and daily reality of politics and administration. In one sense 
the East Roman Empire was more lineally and really Roman 
than the West : it was absolutely continuous from ancient times. 
In another sense the Western Empire was the most Roman ; 
for its capital — in theory at least — was Rome itself, and the 
Roman Church stood by its side, while Constantinople was 
Hellenic and even Oriental. Between the two Empires there was 
fixed an impassable gulf; and they were divided by deep 
differences of thought and temper, which appeared most particu- 
larly in the sphere of religion, and expressed themselves in the 
cleavage between the Catholic and the Orthodox Churches. Yet, 
as when Rome fell, the Catholic Church survived, and uHimatoly 
found for itself a new Empire of the West, so, when Constantinople 
fell, the Orthodox Church continued its life, and found for itself 
a new Empire of the East — the Empire of Russia. Under Ivan 
the Great (1462-1505) Moscow became the metropolis of 
Orthodoxy ; Byzantine law influenced his code ; and he took 
for his cognizance the double-headed eagle. Ivan the Terrible, 
his grandson, finally assumed in 1547 the title of T^ar ; and 
henceforth the Russian emperor is, in theory and very largely 
in fact, the successor of the old East Roman emperor, ^ the head 
of the Orthodox Church, with the mission of vengeance on Islam 
for the fall of Constantinople. 

In the 19th century the word ** empire ” has had a large and 
important bearing in polities. In France it has been the apanage 
of the Bonapartes, and has meant a centralized system 
of government by an efficient O^sar, resting immedi- ^mp^L 
ately on the people, and annihilating the powers of 
the p»eople’s representatives. Under Napoleon 1 . this conception 
had a (^rolingian colour : under Napoleon III. there is less of 

^ Th© Papacy, consistent to the last, formally protested at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 against the failure of the Powers to 
restore the Holy Roman Empire the “ centre of political unity " 

Turks, occupying Constantinople, have also claimed to be 
the heirs of the old emperors of Constantinople * and their sultans 
have styled themselves Keisar-i-Riim, 
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Carolingianism, and more of Caesarism— more of a popular 
dictatorship. While in modern France Empire has meant 
autocracy instead of representative government, in Germany 
it has meant a greater national unity and a federal government 
in the place of a confederation. The modern German empire 
is at once like and unlike the old Holy Roman Empire. It is 
unlike the old medieval Empire ; for it has no connexion with 
the Catholic Church, and no relation to Rome. But it is like 
the Holy Roman Empire of the 17th and i8th centuries — ^for 
it represents a federation, but a more real and more unitary 
federation, of the several states of Germany. The likeness is 
perhaps more striking than the dissimilarity ; and in virtue of 
this likeness, and because the memory of the old German Kaiser- 
ztii was a driving force in 1870, we may speak of the modem 
German empire as the successor of the old Holy Roman Empire, 
if we remember that we are speaking of that Empire in its last 
two centuries of existence. The modern “ Empire of Austria,’’ 
on the other hand, does not connote an empire in the sense 
of a federation, but is a convenient designation for the sum of 
the territories ruled by a single sovereign under various titles 
(king of Bohemia, archduke of Austria, &c.) and unified in a 
single political system.^ The title of Emperor was assumed, as 
we have seen, through an historical accident ; and, though the 
Habsburgs of to-day are personally the lineal descendants of the 
old Holy Roman emperors, they do not in any way possess an 
empire that represents the old Holy Empire. In England, of 
recent years, the term “ Empire ” and the conception of imperial- 
ism have become prominent and crucial. To Englishmen to-day, 
as to Germans before 1870, the term and the conception stand 
for the greater unity and definitely federal government of a 
number of separate states. For the German, indeed, Empire 
has meant, in great measure, the strengthening of a loose federal 
institution by the addition of a common personal superior : 
to us it means the turning of a loose union of separate states 
already under a common personal superior — the Eling — into a 
federal commonwealth living under some common federal 
institutions. But the aim is much the same ; it is the integration 
of a people under a single scheme which shall be consistent with 
a large measure of political autonomy. We speak of imperial 
federation ; and indeed our modem imperialism is closely 
allied to federalism. Yet we do well to cling to the term empire 
rather than federation ; for the one term emphasizes the whole 
and its unity, the other the part and its independence. This 
imperialism, which is federalism viewed as making for a single 
whole, is very different from that Bonapartist imperialism, 
which means autocracy ; for its essence is free co-ordination, and 
the self-government of each co-ordinated part. The British 
Empire (q.v.) is, in a sense, an aspiration rather than a reality, 
a thought rather than a fact ; but, just for that reason, it is 
like the old Empire of which we have spoken ; and though it be 
neither Roman nor Holy, yet it has, like its prototype, one law, 
if not the law of Rome — one faith, if not in matters of religion, 
at any rate in the field of political and social ideals. 

Authorities. — See, in the first place, J. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (1904 edition) ; J. von Dfillingcr, article on ** The Empire 
of Charles the Great " (in Essays on Historical and Literary Subjects ^ 
trandated ^ Margaret Warre, 1894) I H. Fisher, The Medieval 
Empire (i8«) ; E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire^ edi&l by J. B. Bury. It would be impossible to refer to all 
the books bearing on the article, but one may select (i.) for the 
period down to 476, Stuart Jones, The Roman Empire (1908), an 
excellent brief sketch ; H. Schiller, Geschichtc der romischen Kaiser • 
zeit (1883-1888) ; O. Sceck, Geschichte des Untergan^s der antiken 
Welt (Band I., Berlin, 1897-1898, Band II,, 1901) (a remarkable and 
stimulating book) ; and the two excellent articles on Imperium ” 
and " Princeps ” in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities (1890) ; (ii.) for the period from 476 down to 888, T, Hodgkin, 
Italy vM^nd her Invaders (1880-1900) ; F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der 
Sta 0 {Rom im Mittelalter (1886-1894 ; Eng. trans., London, 1894- 
E. Lavisse, Histoire de France^ n. r. (1901) ; J. B. Bury, 
Iiujfpry of the Later Roman Empire (1889) ; (iii.) for the Holy Roman 


^ This does not, of course, apply to Hungary, which since 1867 
not formed part of the Austrian empire and is ruled by the 
^1^ of the bouse of Habsburg not as emperor, but as king of 
Hungary. 


Empiep of the German nation, W. von Giesebrecht, Geschichte der 
deutschen Kaiserzeit (1881-1890) ; J. Zeller, Histoire d'Allemagne 
(1872-1891) : R. L. Poole, Illustrations of Medieval Thought (1884) ; 
S. Riezler, Die literarischen Widersacher der PApste sur Zeit Ludwigs 
des Baiers (1874) ; J. Jannsen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seii 
dem Ausgang des Mittelalter s (1885-1894) ; L. von Ranke, Deutsche 
Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (1839-1847), and Zur 
deutschen Geschichte, Vom Religionsfrieden bis zum dreissigjdhrigen 
Krieg (I’iGg) ; and T. Carlyle, Frederick the Great (1872-1873). On 
the faU of the Roman Empire and the transition to the modem 
German Empire see Sir J. R. Seeley, Life and Times of Stein (1878) ; 
H. von Treitschko, Deutsche Geschichte (1879-1894); and H. von 
^bel. Die Begriindung des deutschen Reichs (1890-1894, Eng. trans., 
The Founding of the Germ. Emp,^ New York, 1890-1891). For 
institutional history, see R. Schrdder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechts- 
geschichte (1894). On the influence of the Holy Roman Empire 
upon the history of Germany, see J. Ficker, Das deutsche Kaiserreich 
(1861), and Deutsches Konigtum und Kaisertum (1862) ; and H. von 
Sybel, Die deutsche Nation und das Kaiserreich (1861). (E. Br.) 

EMPIRICISM (from Gr. £/Airetpos, skilled in, from Tretpa, 
experiment), in philosophy, the theory that all knowledge 
is derived from sense-given data. It is opposed to all forms 
of intuitionalism, and holds that the mind is originally an absolute 
blank {tabula rasa), on which, as it were, sense-given impressions 
are mechanically recorded, without any action on the part of 
the mind. The process by which the mind is thus stored consists 
of an infinity of individual impressions. The frequent or invari- 
able recurrence of similar series of events gives birth in the 
mind to what are wrongly called “ laws ” ; in fact, these ‘‘ laws ” 
are merely statements of experience gathered together by 
association, and have no other kind of validity. In other words 
from the empirical standpoint the statement of such a “ law ” 
does not contain the word “ must ” ; it merely asserts that such 
and such series have been invariably observed. In this theory 
there can strictly be no causation ” ; one thing is observed 
to succeed another, but observations cannot assert that it is 
“ caused ” by that thing ; it is post hoc, but not propter hoc. 
The idea of necessary connexion is a purely mental idea, an 
a priori conception, in which observation of empirical data 
takes no part ; empiricism in ethics likewise does away with the 
idea of the absolute authority of the moral law as conceived by 
the intuitionalists. The moral law is merely a collection of 
rules of conduct based on an infinite number of special cases in 
which the convenience of society or its rulers has subordinated 
the inclination of individuals. The fundamental objection to 
empiricism is that it fails to give an accurate explanation of 
experience ; individual impressions as such are momentary, 
and their connexion into a body of coherent knowledge pre- 
supposes mental action distinct from mere receptivity. Empiri- 
cism was characteristic of all early speculation in Greece. During 
the middle ages the empiric spirit was in abeyance, but it revived 
from the time of Francis Bacon and was systematized especially 
in the English philosophers, Locke, Hume, the two Mills, 
Bentham and the associationist school generally. 

See Association of Ideas; Metaphysics; Psychology; Logic; 
besides the biographies of the empirical philosophers. 

In medicine, the term is applied to a school of physicians who, 
in the time of Celsus and Galen, advocated accurate observation 
of the phenomena of health and disease in the belief that only 
by the collection of a vast mass of instances would a true science 
of medicine be attained. This point of view was carried to 
extremes by those who discarded all real study, and based their 
treatment on rules of thumb. Hence the modem sense of empirical 
as applied to the guess work of an untrained quack or charlatan. 

EMPLOYERS* UABIUTY, and WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION.* The law of England as to the liability of employers in 
respiect of personal injuries to their servants is regulated partly 
by the common law and partly by statute ; but by the 
Employers’ Liability Act 18B0, such exceptions have been 
grafted upon the common law, and by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act 1906, principles so alien to Ae common law have been 
applied to most employments that it is impossible now to present 
any view of this branch of tlie law as a logical whole. All that 
can be done is to state the nature of the liability at common law, 

9 ** Employ ** comes through Fr. from Lat. implicate to enfoldi 
Late Lat. to direct upon something. 
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the extension of it effected by the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
and the new liabilities introduced by later acts. 

At common law the liability of a master is of a very limited 
character. There is, of course, nothing to prevent a master 
and servant from providing by special contract in any 
CMiBoa please for their mutual rights in cases of 

personal injury to the servant. In such cases the 
liability will depend upon the terms of the special contract. 
But apart from any special agreement, it may be broadly stated 
that a master is liable to his servants only for injuries caused 
by his own negligence. Injuries to a servant may arise from 
accident, from the nature of the service, or from negligence ; 
and this negligence may be of the master, of another servant 
of the master, or of a stranger. If the injury is purely accidental 
the loss lies where it falls. If it arises from the nature of the 
service, the servant must bear it himself ; he has undertaken a 
service to which certain risks are necessarily incident ; if he 
is injured thereby, it is the fortune of war, and no one can be 
made responsible. If the injury is caused by the negligence of 
a stranger, the servant has his ordinary remedy gainst the 
wrong-doer or any one who is responsible as a principal for the 
conduct of the wrong-doer. If it is caused by the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, he likewise has his ordinary remedy against the 
actual wrong-doer ; but, by virtue of what is known as the 
doctrine of common employment, he cannot at common law 
make the master liable as a principal. The only case (inde- 
pendently of modern legislation : see below) in which he can 
recover damages from the master is where the injury has been 
caused by the negligence of the master himself. A master is 
negligent if he fails to exercise that skill and care which, in the 
circumstances of the particular employment, are used by 
employers of ordinary skill and carefulness. If he himself takes 
part in the work, he must act with such skill and care as may 
reasonably be demanded of one who takes upon himself to do 
work of that kind. If he entrusts the work to other servants, 
he must be careful in their selection, and must not negligently 
employ persons who are incompetent. He must take proper 
care so to arrange the system of work that his servants are not 
exposed to unnecessary danger. If tools or machinery are used, 
he must take proper care to provide such as are fit and proper 
for the work, and must either himself see that they are maintained 
in a fit condition or employ competent servants to do so for him. 
If he is bound by statute to take precautions for the safety of 
his servants, he must himself see that that obligation is discharged. 
For breach of any of these duties a master is liable to his servant 
who is injured thereby, but his liability extends no further. 

That his obligations to a servant are so much less than to a 
stranger is chiefly due to the doctrine of common employment. 

As a rule a master is responsible for the negligence of 
his servant acting in the course of his employment ; 
but, from about the middle of the 19th century, it 
became firmly rooted in the law that this principle did 
not apply where the person injured was himself a servant of the 
master and engaged in a common employment with the servant 
guilty of the negligence. In effect this rule protects a master 
as against his servant from the consequences of negligence on 
the part of any other of his servants ; to this there is no qualifica- 
tion except that, for the rule to apply, both the injured and the 
negligent serv’ant must be acting in pursuance of a common 
employment. They must both be working for a common object 
though not necessarily upon the same work. 

It is not easy to define precisely what constitutes a common 
employment in this sense, and there is peculiarly little judicial 
authority as to the limit at which work for the same employer 
ceases to be work in a common employment. It does not depend 
on difference in grade ; all engaged in one busine:ts, from the 
manager to the apprentice, are within the rule. It does not depend 
on difference in work, if the work each is doing is part of one larger 
operation ; all the servants of a railway company, whether employed 
on the trains, or at the stations, or on the line, are in a common 
employment. It does not necessarily depend on difference of 
locality ; a servant who packs goods at the factory and a servant 
who unlocks them in the shop may well be in a common employ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not enough that the two servants 


are working for the same employer, if there is nothing in common 
between them except that they are making money for the same 
man ; apart from special circumstances, the crews of two ships 
owned by the same company are probably not in common employ- 
ment while navigating their respective ships. The test in each case 
must be derived from the view, invented by the courts, upon which 
the doctrine was based, namely, that the servant by entering upon 
the service consented to run all the risks incidental to it, incluaing 
the risk of negligence on the part of fellow-servants ; if the relation 
between the two servants is such that the safety of the one may, in 
the ordinary course of things, be affected by the negligence of the 
other, that negligence must be taken to be one of the risks ol the 
employment assented to by the servant, and both are engaged in a 
common employment. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 
will be found that the doctrine is applicable, and the master pro- 
tected from liability. It is thus seen that, in general, no action will 
lie against a master at the suit of his servant, unless the servant can 
prove personal negligence on the part of the master causing injury 
to the servant. And in such action the master may avail himself 
of those defences which he has against a stranger. He may rely upon 
contributory negligence, and show that the servant was himself 
negligent, and that, notwithstanding the negligence of the master, 
the injury was proximately caused by the negligence of the servant. 
Or (except in cases where the injury results from a breach of a 
statutory duty) he may prove such facts as establish the defence 
expressed in the maxim, volenti non fit injuria ; that is, he may prove 
that the injured servant knew and appreciated the particular risk 
he was running, and incurred it voluntarily with full understanding 
of its nature. Mere knowledge on the part of the servant, or even his 
continuing to work with knowledge, docs not necessarily establish 
this defence ; it must be knowledge of such a kind and in such 
circumstances that it can be inferred that the servant contracted 
to take the risk upon him.self. The action at common law is subject 
to the general rule that personal actions die with the person ; except 
so far as the remedy for money loss caused by deatn by negligence 
has been preserved in favour of a husband or wife and certain near 
relatives, under Lord Campbell's Act (P'atal Accidents Act 1846). 

Such was the law up to 1880. So long a.s industry was con- 
ducted on a small scale, and the master worked with his men, 
or was himself the manager, its hardship was perhaps 
little felt ; his personal negligence could in many cases ® 

be established. But with the development of the 
factory system, and the ever-growing expansion of the scale on 
which all industries were conducted, it became increasingly 
difficult to bring home individual responsibility to the employer. 
As industry passed largely into the control of corporations, 
difficulty became almost impossibility. The employer was not 
liable to a seiwant for the negligence of a fcllow-.servant, and 
therefore, in most cases of injury, was not liable at all. It is 
not surprising that the condition of things thus brought about, 
partly by the growth of modern industry and partly by the 
decisions of the courts, caused grave dissatisfaction. The justice 
of the doctrine of common employment was vigorously called 
in question. In the result the Employers’ Liability Act 1880 
was passed. The effect of this act is to destroy the defence of 
common employment in certain specified cases. It does not 
abolish the doctrine altogether, nor, on the other hand, does it 
impose upon the master any new standard of duty which does 
not exist as regards strangers. All that it does is to place the 
servant, in certain cases, in the position of a stranger, making 
the master liable for the negligence of his servants notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are in common employment with the 
servant injured. It is still necessary under the act, as at common 
law, to prove negligence, and the master may still rely upon the 
defences of contributory negligence and volenti non fit injuria^ 
But under the act he cannot, a.s against the workmen who come 
within it and in the cases to which it applies, set up the defence 
that the negligence complained of was the negligence of a servant 
in a common employment. The act does not apply to all 
servants. It does not apply to domestic or menial servants, 
or to seamen, or to any except railway servants and ‘‘ any 
person who, being a labourer, servant in husbandry, journeyman, 
artificer, handicraftsman, miner, or otherwise engaged in manual 
labour . . . has entered into or works under a contract with an 
employer, whether the contract be oral or in writing, a^pd be a 
contract of service or a contract personally to execute aq|r jvork 
or labour.” Whether a servant, not being one of those dH^ially 
named, is within the act depends on whether manual labour is 
the reel and substantial employment, or whether it is merely 
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inctd^ntal thereto ; thus a carman who handles the goods he 
carries may be within the act, but a tfamcar driver or an omnibus 
conductor is not. The act does not make the master liable for 
the negligence of all his servants, but, speaking generally, only 
for the negligent discharge of their duties by such as are entrusted 
with the supervision of machinery and plant, or with super- 
intendence, or the power of giving orders, with the addition, in 
the case of a railway, of the negligence of those who are given 
the charge or control of signals, points, locomotive engines or 
trains. The cases dealt with by the act are five in number ; in 
the first and fourth the words are wide enough to include 
negligence of the employer himself, for which, as has been seen, 
he is liable at common law. In such instances the wc^kman has 
an alternative remedy either at common law or under the act, 
but in all other respects the rights given by the act are new, being 
limitations upon the defence of common employment, and can be 
enforced only under the act 

The first case is where the injury is caused by reason of any defect 
in the condition of the ways, works, machinery or plant connected 
with or used in the business of the employer, provided that such 
defect arises from, or has not been discovered or remedied owing to 
tlie negligence of the employer, or of some person in the service of the 
employer and entrusted uy him with the duty of seeing that the w^ays, 
works, machinery or plant are in proper condition. The second case 
is where the injury is caused by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who lias any superintendence 
entrusted to him (that Is, a pe rson whose sole or principal duty is 
that of superintendence, and who is not ordinarily engaged in manual 
labour) whilst in the exercise of such superintendence. The third 
case is W'here the injury is caused by reason of the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer to w^liose orders or directions 
the workman at the time of the injury is bound to conform and does 
conform, where such injury results from his so conforming. The 
fourth case is where the injury is causcrl by reason of the act or 
omission of any person in the scjrvice of the employer done or made 
in obedience to the rules or by-laws of the employer, or in obedience 
to particular instructions given by any person delegated wdth the 
authority of the employer in that behalf, provided that the injury 
results from some impropriety or defect in such rules, by-laws 6t 
instnictions. The fifth case is where the injury is caused by reason 
of the negligence of any person in th(^ service" of the employer who 
has the charge or control of any signal, points, locomotive engine 
or train upon a railway. 

In all these cases it i.s provided that the employer shall not 
be liable if it can be shown that the workman knew of the defect 
or negligence which c^iused his injury , and failed within a reason- 
able time to give, or cause to be given, information thereof to the 
employer or some person superior to himself in the service of 
the employer, unless he was aware that the employer or such 
superior already knew of the said defect or negligence. It was 
inevitable that these provisions should call for judicial inter- 
pretation, and a considerable body of authority has grown up 
about the art. Where general word-s are used, it must always 
occur that, between the cases which are obviously within and 
those which are obviously without the words, there are many 
on the border line. Thus, under the act, the courts have been 
called upon to determine the precise meaning of “ way,^’ 
^ works," " machinery," " plant," and to say what is precisely 
meant by a " defect " in the condition of each of them. They 
have had tp say what is included in “ railway " and in “ train," 
what is meant by having “ charge " or " control," and to what 
extent one whose principid duty is superintendence may partici- 
pate in manual labour without losing his character of superin- 
tendent, and what is the precise meaning of negligence in 
superintendence. These are only illustrations of many points 
of detail wW^h, having called for judicial interpretation, will be 
found fully <!I^U with in the text-books on the subject. A 
workman who, being within the act, is injured by such negligence 
of a fellow-servant as is included in one or other of the five cases 
mentiemed above, has against his employer the remedies which 
the ket gives him. These are not necessarily the same as those 
wHich a stranger would have in the like circumstances ; the 
amount of comp^sation is not left at large for a jury to deter- 
mine, but is limia# to an amount not exceeding such sum as may 
be found to be ed^alent to the estimated earnings, during the 
thre^ years precew^ ttiAinjury, of a person in the same grade 


employed during those years in tJae like employment and in the 
district in which the workman is employed at the time of the 
injury* Moreover, the right to recover is hedged about with 
technicalities which are unknown at the common law ; proceed- 
ings must be taken in the county court, within a strictly limited 
time, and are maintainable only if certain elaborate provisions 
as to notice of injury have been complied with. Where the injury 
causes death the action is maintainable for the benefit of the like 
persons as are entitled under Lord Gampbell’s act in an action 
at common law. 

The law continued in this condition up to 1897, In the 
majority of cases of injury to a servant, the doctrine of common 
employment still protected the master ; and where, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, it failed to do so, the liability was of a 
limited character and often, owing to technicalities of procedure, 
difficult to enforce. Moreover, there is nothing in the act to 
prevent master and servant from entering into any special con- 
tract they please ; and in many trades it became a common prac- 
tice for contracts to be made wholly excluding the operation of 
the act. In 1893 an attempt was made to alter the law by a total 
abolition of the defence of common employment, so as to make 
a master as liable to a servant as to a stranger for the negligence 
of any of his servants acting in the course of their employment, 
and at the same time to prohibit any agreements to forego the 
rights so given to the servant. The bill did not become law, 
and no further change was made until, in 1897, parliament took 
the first step in what has been a complete revolution in the law 
of employers’ liability. Up to that year, as has been seen, the 
foundation of a master’s liability was negligence, either of the 
master himself, or, in certain cases, of his servants. But by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 1897, a new principle was intro- 
duced, whereby certain servants in certain employments 
were given a right to compensation for injuries, wholly 
irrespective of any consideration of negligence or /ppp. 
contributory negligence. As regards such servants 
in such employments the master was in effect made an insurer 
against accidental injuries. The act was confessedly tentative 
and partial ; it dealt only witli selected industries, and even 
within tliese industries was not of universal application. But 
where it did apply, it gave a right to a limited compensation in 
every case of injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment, whether that accident had been brought about 
by negligence or not, and whether the injured servant had or 
had not contributed to it by his own negligence. 

The act applied only to employment on, or in, or about certain 
localities where, at the same time, the employer was what the 
act called an “ undertaker," that is, the person whose business 
was there being carried on. If we wanted to know whether a 
workman was within the act, we had to ask, first, was he em- 
ployed on, or in, or about a railway, or a factory, or a mine, or a 
quarry, or an engineering shop, or a building of the kind mentioned 
in the act ; secondly, was he employed by one who was, in relation 
to that railway, &c., the undertaker as defined by the act ; and 
thirdly, was he at the time of the accident at work on, or in, or 
about that railway, &c. Unless these three conditions were 
fulfilled the employment was not within the act. 

The employments to which the act applied comprised rail- 
ways, factories (which included docks, warehouses and steam 
laundries), mines, engineering works and most kinds of buildings. 
" Workman " included every person engaged in an employment 
to which the act applied, whether by manual labour or otherwise, 
and whether his agreement was one of service or apprenticeship 
or otherwise, expressed or implied, oral or in writing. 

By the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1900, the benefits of 
the act of 1897 were extended to agricultural labourers. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act 1906 (which came into 
force on the ist of July 1907I extended the right of compen^tion 
for injuries practically to all persons in service, and also intro- 
duced many provisions not contained in the acts of 1897 and 
X900 (repealed). It does not apply to persons in the naval or 
military service of the crown (s. 9), ot persons employed other- 
wise than by way of manual laoour whose remuneration exceeds 
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two hundred and fifty pounds a year, or persons whose employ- 
ment is of a casual nature, and who are employed otherwise than 
for the purposes of the employer’s trade or business, or members 
of a police force, or out-workers, or members of the employer’s 
family dwelling in his house. But it expressly applies to seamen. 

To entitle a workman engaged in an employment to which 
the act applies to compensation all the following conditions 
must be fulfilled : (i) There must be personal injury 
by accident. This will exclude injury wilfully in- 
flicted, unless the injury results in death or serious 
and permanent disablement, but the act introduces a new 
provision by making the suspension or disablement from work 
or death caused by certain industrial diseases “ accidents " 
within the meaning of the act. The industrial diseases specified 
in the 3rd schedule of the act were anthrax, ankylostomiasis, 
and lead, mercury, phosphorus and arsenic poisoning or their 
sequelae. But § 8 of the act authorized the secretary of state 
to make orders from time to time including other industrial 
diseases, and such orders have embraced glass workers’ cataract, 
telegraphists’ cramp, eczematous ulceration of the skin produced 
by dust or liquid, ulceration of the mucous membrane of the nose 
or mouth produced by dust, &c. To render the employer liable 
the workman must either obtain a certificate of disablement or 
be suspended or die by reason of the disease. If the disease has 
been contracted by a gradual process, all the employers who 
have employed the workman during the previous twelve months 
in the employment to which the disease was due are liable to 
contribute a share of the compensation to the employer primarily 
liable. (2) The accident must arise out of and in the course of 
the employment. In each case it will have to be determined 
whether the workman was at the time of the accident in the 
course of his employment, and whether the accident arose out 
of the employment. It will have to be considered when and 
where the particular employment began and ended* Other 
difficulties have arisen and will frequently arise when the work- 
man at the time of the accident is doing something which is no 
part of the work he is employed to do. So far as the decisions 
have gone, they indicate that if what the workman is doing is 
no act of service, but merely for his own pleasure, or if he is im- 
properly meddling with that which is no part of his work, the 
accident does not arise out of and in the course of his employment ; 
but if, while on his master’s work, he upon an emergency acts 
in his master’s interest, though what he does is no part of the 
work he is employed to do, the accident does arise out of and 
in the course of his employment. (3) The injury must be such as 
disables the workman for a period of at least one week from 
earning full wages at the work at which he was employed. (4) 
Notice of the accident must be given as soon as practicable after 
the happening thereof, and before the workman has voluntarily 
left the employment in which he was injured ; and the claim for 
compensation (by which is meant notice that he claims com- 
pensation under the act addressed by the workman to the 
employer) must be made within six months from the occurrence 
of the accident or, in case of death, from the time of death. Want 
of notice of the accident or defects in it are not to be a bar to 
proceedings, if occasioned by mistake or other reasonable cause* 
and the employer is not prejudiced thereby. But want of 
notice of a claim for compensation is a bar to proceedings, unless 
the employer by his conduct has estopped himself from relying 
upon it. (s) An injured workman must, if so required by the 
employer, submit himself to medical examination. 

When these conditions are fulfilled, an employer who is within 
the act has no answer unless he can prove that the injury arose 
frooi the serious and wilful misconduct of the workman. The 
precise effect of these terms is not clear ; but mere negligence 
IS not within Aem. 

Where the injury causes death, the right to compensation 
belongs to the workman’s ** dependents ; that is, such of the 
members of the workman’s family as were at the time of the death 
wholly or in part dependent upon the earnings of the workman 
for their maintenance. “ Members of a family ** means wife or 
husband, fa:ther, mother, grandfather, grandmdthcr, step-father. 


step-mother, son, daughter, grandson, granddaughter, step-son, 
step-daughter, brother, sister, half-brother, half-sister. The act 
of 1906 makes also a very remarkable departure in including 
illegitimate relations in the direct line among “dependents,” 
for where a workman, being the parent or grandparent of an 
illegitimate child, leaves such a child dependent upon his earnings, 
or, being an illegitimate child, leaves a parent or grandparent 
so dependent upon his earnings, such child or parent is to 
be included in the “ members of a family.” 

Under the act compensation is for loss of wages only, and is, 
as has been said, based upon the actual previous earnings of the 
injured workman in the employment of the employers 
for whom he is working at the time of the injury. In 
case of death, if the workman leaves dependents who were wholly 
dependent on his earnings, the amount recovered is a sum equal 
to his earnings in the employment of the same employer during 
the three years next preceding the injury, or the sum of £150, 
whichever is the larger, but not exceeding £300 ; if the period 
of his employment by the same employer has been less than three 
years, then the amount of his earnings during the three years 
is to be deemed to be 156 times his average weekly earnings 
during the period of his actual employment under the said 
employer. If the workman leaves only dependents who were 
not wholly dependent, the amount recovered is such sum as may 
be reasonable and proportionate to the injury to them, but not 
exceeding the amount payable in the previous case. If the 
workman leaves no dependents, the amount recoverable is the 
reasonable expenses of his medical attendance and burial, not 
exceeding £10. In case of total or partial incapacity for work 
resulting from the injury, what is recovered is a weekly payment 
during the incapacity after the second week not exceeding 50 % 
of the workman’s average weekly earnings during the previous 
twelve months, if he has been so long employed, but if not, then 
for any less period during which he has been in the continuous 
employment of the same employer ; such weekly payment is 
not to exceed £i — and in fixing it regard is to be had to the 
difference between the amount of his average weekly earnings 
before the accident and the average amount which he Is able 
to earn after the accident. Any payments, not being wages, 
made by the employer in respect of the injury must also be taken 
into account. The weekly payment may from time to time be 
reviewed at the recjuest of either party, upon evidence of a 
change in the circumstances since the award was made, and after 
six months may l)e redeemed by the employer by payment of a 
lump sum. A workman is mthin the act although at the time 
of the injury he has been in the employment for less than two 
weeks, and although there are no actual earnings from the same 
employer upon which a weekly average can be computed* 
But how are the average weekly earnings which he would have 
earned from the same employer to be estimated ? The question 
must be determined as one of fact by reference to all the circum- 
.stances of the particular case. Suppase the workman to be 
engaged at six shillings a day and injured on the first day. If it 
can 1% inferred that he would have remained in such employment 
for a whole week, his average weekly earnings from the same em- 
ployer may be taken at thirty shillings. If it can be inferred that 
he would have worked one day and no more, his average weekly 
earnings from the same employer may be talun at six shillings. 

All questions as to liability or otherwise under the act, if not 
settled by agreement, are referred to arbitration in accordance 
with a Sterne prescribed by the act* Contracting out is not 
rmitted, save in one event : where a scheme of compensation, 
nefit or insurance for the workmen of an employer has been 
certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societies to be not less 
favourable to the workmen and their dependents than the 
provisions of the act, and that where the scheme provides for 
contributions by the workmen, it confers benefits at least equal 
to those contritotions, in addition to the benefits to which the 
workmen would have been entitled under the act, and that a 
majority (to be ascertained by ballot) of iHiyt workmenrsm whom 
the scheme is applicidile are in favour of it, the empteyer may 
contract with any of his workmen^jt’iat the provisions of the 
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scheme shall be substituted for the act; such certificate may 
not be for more than five years, and may in certain circumstances 
be revoked. The act does not touch the workman’s rights at 
common law or under the Employers’ Liability Act, but the 
workman, if more than one remedy is open to him, can enforce 
only one. When the circumstances create a legal liability in 
some other person, e,g, where the injury is caused by the negli- 
gence of a sub-contractor or of a stranger, in such cases the 
employer, if required to pay compensation under the act, is 
entitled to be indemnified by such other person. 

Under the Factory Acts, offences, when they result in death or 
bodily injury to health, may be punished by fine not exceeding 
£too, and the whole or any part of such fine may be applied for 
the benefit of the injured person or his family, or otherwise as the 
secretary of state determines. Similar provisions occur in the 
Mines Acts. Any sum so applied must be taken into account in 
estimating compensation under the Employers’ Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts. 

Law in Other Countries . — In Germany (q.v,) there is a system 
of compulsory state insurance against accidents to workmen. 

The law dates from 1884, being amended from 
time to time (1885, 1886, 1887, 1900, 1903) to 
embrace different classes of employment. Occupations are 
grouped into (i) industry; (2) agriculture; (3) building; (4) 
marine, to all of which one general law, with variations necessary 
to the particular occupation in question, is applicable. There 
are also special provisions for prisoners and government officials. 
Practically every kind of working-man is thus included, with 
the exception of domestic servants and artisans or labourers 
working on their own account. All workmen and officials whose 
salary does not exceed £150 a year come within the law. No 
compensation is payable where an accident is caused through a 
person’s own gross carelessness, and where an accident has been 
contributed to by a criminal act or intentional wrongdoing the 
compensation may be refused or only partially allowed. With 
these exceptions, compensation for injury is payable in case of 
injury so long as the injured is unfit to work ; in case of total 
incapacity an allowance is made equal to two-thirds of the injured 
person’s annual earnings, in caise of partial incapacity, in pro- 
portion to the degree that his wage-earning capacity has been 
affected. In case of death the compensation is either burial 
money or an allowance to the family varying in amount from 
20 to 60 % of the annual earnings according to circumstances. 
The provision of compensation for accidents falls entirely upon 
employers, and in order to lighten the burden thus falling upon 
them, and at the same time to guard against the possible in- 
solvency of an individual employer, associations or self-adminis- 
tering bodies of employers have been formed — ^usually all the 
employers of each particular branch of industry in a district. 
These associations fix the amount of compensation after each 
accident, and at the end of the year assess tlie amount upon the 
individual employers. There is an appeal from the association 
to an arbitration court, and in particularly complicated cases 
there may be a further appeal to the imperial insurance depart- 
ment. No allowance is paid until after the lapse of thirteen weeks 
from the accident, and in the meantime the injured person is 
supported from a sick fund to which the employers contribute 
one-third, the employee contributing two-thirds. In Germany 
quite twelve millions of workpeople are insured; in 1905 a sum 
of nearly eight millions sterling was paid for accidents, and a 
million and a half to the families of those killed in accidents. 

In Austria the compulsory insurance of workmen was provided 
for by a law of 1887, with subsequent amendments. Briefly, 
Auatrim. every class of industrial worker is included 

** under the Austrian law, which is administered by 
special territorial insurance institutions, each of them embracing 
particular classes of industries or workers. The institutions 
are managed by committees, one-third of the members of each 
committee being chosen by the minister of the interior, one-third 
by the employers and fme-third by the workers. Compensation 
is payable, in cases of ^cklents, on a scale proportionate to the 
injured person’s wag^, during the precemng year. In case 
of death, a certain suxfi is paid for funeral expenses, an annuity 


to the vqdow, if one is left, equal to 20 % of the deceased’s annual 
wages — if the widow remarries, she receives a lump sum equal 
to three annual payments in liquidation of the annuity — an 
annuity to each legitimate child equal to 15 %, or, if the child 
has no mother, equal to 20 % of the father’s wages ; an annuity 
to the father or mother, if dependent on the deceased for support, 
equal to 20 % of the annud wages. As in the English act of 
1906 illegitimate children are recognized by being granted an 
annuity in the case of the death of a father equal to 10 % of his 
wages. In no case can the total amount of the annuities exceed 
50 % of the deceased’s annual wages. Where the accident has 
resulted in total incapacity, the workman receives an annuity 
equal to 60 % of his wages. No allowance is paid until after 
the fourth week, during which time the injured is supported by 
the sick-insurance institutions. The provision for the system 
is raised by contributions to the extent of nine-tenths by the 
employers and one-tenth by the workers, deducted from their 
wages. Instead of the German method by which an annual 
payment equal to the amount disbursed is required from each 
employer, he is required to provide the full amount necessary 
for the complete payment of the pension, this amount being 
placed to the credit of a special insurance fund. 

In France a system of compulsory state insurance against 
accidents was created by a law of 1898. The principal feature 
in the French law is the attempt to meet the possible 
insolvency of the employer by the establishment of a 
special guarantee fund, created by a small addition to the 
“ business tax ” {contribution des paientes\ and, in the case 
of the mining industry, by a small tax on mines. 

Norway, by a law of 1894, amended in 1897 and 1899, adopted 
a system of compulsory insurance modelled to a great extent 
on the German system. Instead, however, of a 
trade association as in Germany, or a district insurance 
association as in Austria, tliere is a government insurance 
office, in which employers have to insure their workmen. 

In Denmark a law was passed in 1897 rendering employers 
personally liable for the amount of compensation for accidents, 
but employers may relieve themselves of this liability 
by insuring workmen in an assurance association 
approved of by the minister of the interior. This course, how- 
ever, is discretionary with employers. 

In Italy, although many attempts were made between 1889 
and 1898 to introduce a system of compulsory insurance, it 
was not until the latter year that the principle was . . 
adopted. There is a National Bank for the Insurance 
of Working men against Accident {Cassa Nazionale di Assicura- 
zione per gli infortuni degli operaji sul lavoro), created under a 
law of 1883. It has special privileges, such as exemption from 
taxation and the employment of the branch offices of the state 
post-office savings bank as local offices. Under the law of 1898 
there is a primary obligation on the employer to insure his work- 
men with the Nation^ Bank, but he may, if he prefers, insure 
with other societies approved by government. Employers 
employing above five hundred workmen may, instead of insuring, 
establish a fund for the payment of not less than the statutory 
compensation, subject to giving adequate security for the 
sufficiency of the fund. Exemption from compulsory insurance 
is granted to employers who have established a mutual insur- 
ance association, which must comply with certain prescribed 
conditions. Railway companies, also, are exempt, if they have 
relief funds which conform with the provisions of the act. 

In Spain an act of the 30th of January 1900, adopted the 
principle of the personal responsibility of the employer for 
accidents to workmen other than those due to vis - 
major. The act also lays down regulations for prevent- * 

ing accidents in dangerous trades, and releases the employer 
from personal liability on effecting adequate insurance of his 
workmen with an approved insurance company. 

Holland has adopted the principle of compulsory insurance 
by a law of the 2nd of Januwy 1901. An employer has to pay 
the necessary premium to the State Insurance Office, or by 
depositing adequate security with the State Office he may 
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undertake the pa3nnent of the prescribed compensation himself. 
Or he may transfer his liability to an insurance company, pro- 
vided the company deposit adequate security with the 
® ’ State Office. The State Insurance Office is under the 

management of directors appointed by the crown, and decides 
on all questions as to compensation ; there is also a ** Supervisory 
Board ” of the State Office with joint representation of employers 
and workmen. There is an app)eal from the State Office to 
Councils of Appeal, and from them to a National Board of Appeal. 

Greece has a law of the 21st of February 1901, providing 
for compensation for accidents causing incapacity of more than 
On§ce days’ duration to workmen in mines, quarries 

and smelting works. The employer is exclusively 
liable for such compensation and for medical expenses during 
the first three months ; after that time he is liable for one-half, 
the other half being borne by a miners’ provident fund, supported 
by certain taxes on the properties affected, fines, &c. 

By a law of the 5th of July 1901, Sweden adopted the principle 
of the personal liability of the employer for industrial accidents. 
Sweden employer can, however, insure himself against 

^ liability in the Royal Insurance Institute. Compensa- 
tion becomes payable after the expiration of sixty days from 
the date of the accident. 

Russia has a law which came into force on the ist of January 
1904. Under this law employers in certain specified industries 
are bound to indemnify workers for incapacity of 
more than three days’ duration due to injury arising 
out of their work. Employers are exempt from liability by 
insuring their workmen in insurance companies whose terms 
are not less favourable than those laid down by the law. 

Belgium passed a law dealing with industrial accidents on 
the 24th of December 1903. It adopts the principle of the 
personal liability of the employer in certain specified j 
* trades or industries. There is a power of extension to 
such other undertakings as may be declared dangerous by 
the Commission on Labour Accidents. Employers may exempt 
themselves from their liability by contracting for the payment 
of compensation by an insurance company approved by the 
government or by the National Savings and Pension Fund. 
Where an employer does not so contract, he must (with certain 
exemptions) contribute to a special insurance fund. The law 
of 1903 also established a permanent Commission on Labour 
Accidents. 

Switzerland in 1899 adopted a law providing for 
accident insurance, but it was defeated on referendum 
in May 1900. 

In the United States the law mainly depends on the doctrine 
of common employment, and the extent to which this doctrine 
is applied varies considerably in the different states, 
stniee, more particularly as to who are and who are not to 
be regarded as fellow-servants. The tendency, how- 
ever, has been to increase the liability of the employer for the 
negligence of a fellow-servant, and in the case of employment 
on railways many states have passed laws either modifying or 
abrogating the doctrine. Colorado, by a law of 1901, has entirely 
abrogated it ; and Alabama, Massachusetts and New York have 
laws generally similar to the English act of 1880. But the 
greatest departure, due to the initiative of President Roosevelt, 
has been the passing by the Federal Congress of the laws of April 
22, 1908, and May 30, 1908, applying in the first case to employees 
of “ interstate carriers by railroad, and common carriers by railroad 
in Territories, the District of Columbia, the Canal 2 ^ne and other 
territory governed by Congress,” and in the second to employees 
of the U.S. government eng^ed as artisans or labourers in 
arsenals, navy yards, construction work on rivers, harbours and 
fortifications, hazardous work in conneicion with the Panama 
Canal or Reclamation Service, and in government manufacturing 
establishments.” TThese national laws, which were intended to 
serve as an example to the states, specificjdly provided for em- 
ployers* liability and for the non-recognition of the doctrine of 
common employment. 

Most of the British colonial states have adopted the principle 
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of tile English Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897, and the 
various colonial acts are closely modelled on the English act, 
with more or less important variations in detail. The 
New Zealand Act was passed in 1900, and amended cohateM. 
in 1901, 1902, 1903 and 1905. The act of 1905 
(No. 50) fixes the minimum compensation for total or partial 
disablement at £i a week when the worker’s previous remunera- 
tion was not less than 30s. a week. South Australia passed a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1900 and Western Australia 
one in 1902. New South Wales passed one in 1905, and British 
Columbia in 1902. 

EMPOLI, a town of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of Florence, 
from which it is 20 m. W. by S. by rail. Pop. (1901) 7005 (town) ; 
20,301 (commune). It is situated 89 ft. above sea-level, to the 
S. of the Amo. The principal church, the Collegiata, or Pieve 
di S. Andrea, founded in 1093, still preserves the lower part of the 
original arcaded fa9ade in black, white and coloured marble. 
The works of art which it once contained are most of them 
preserved in a gallery close by. Some of the other churches 
contain interesting works of art. The principal square is sur- 
j rounded by old houses with arcades. The painter Jacopo 
I Chimenti (Jacopo da Empoli), 1554-1640, was born here. 

I Empoli is on the main railway line from Florence to Pisa, and is 
the point of divergence of a line to Siena. 

EMPORIA, a city and the county-seat of Lyon county, 
Kansas, U.S.A., on the Neosho river, about 60 m. S.W. of 
Topeka. Pop. (1890) 7551 ; (1900) 8223, of whom 686 were 
foreign-born and 663 were negroes ; (1906, estimate) 9413. 
It is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railways. The city has a Carnegie 
library, and is the seat of the state normal school and of the 
College of Emporia (Presbyterian ; 1883). Emporia’s industrial 
interests are mainly centred in commerce with the surrounding 
farming region ; but there are small flour mills, machine shops, 
foundries and other manufacturing establishments, — in 1905 
the value of the factory product was $571,601. The municipality 
owns and operates the water-works and the electric-lighting 
plant. Emporia was settled in 1856 and was chartered as a city 
in 1870. The Emporia Gazette , established in 1890, was pur- 
chased in 1894 by William Allen White (b. 1868), a native of 
Emporia, who took over the editorship and made a great stir in 
1896 by his editorial entitled ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
Kansas ? ” ; he also wrote several volumes of excellent short 
stories, particularly The Court of BoyviUe (1889), Stratagems and 
Spoils (1901) and Jn Our Town (1906). 

EMPORIUM (a Latin adaptation of the Gr. ifiiropiov, from 

in, and stem of iropcvecr^at, to travel for purpose of trade), 
a trade-centre such as a commercial city, to which buyers and 
dealers resort for transaction of business from all parts of the 
world. The word is often applied to a large shop. 

EMPSON, SIR RICHARD (d. 1510), minister of Henry VIL, 
king of England, was a son of Peter Empson, an influential 
inhabitant of Towcester. Educated as a lawyer he soon attained 
considerable success in his profession, and in 1491 was one of the 
members of parliament for Northamptonshire and speaker of the 
House of Commons. Early in the reign of Henry VII. he became 
associated with Edmund Dudley (q.v,) in carrying out the king’s 
rigorous and arbitrary system of taxation, and in consequence 
he became very unpopular. Retaining the royal favour, how- 
ever, he was made a knight in 1504, and was soon high steward 
of the university of Cambridge, and chancelbr of the duchy of 
Lancaster ; but his official career ended with Henry’s death in 
April 1509. Thrown into prison by order of the new king, 
Henry VIII., he was charged, like Dudley, with the crime of 
constructive treason, and was convicted at Nortliampton in 
October 1509. His attainder by the parliament followed, and 
he was beheaded on the 17th or i8th of August 1510. Empson 
left, so far as is known, a family of two sons and four daughters, 
and about 1513 his estates were restored to his elder son, Thomas. 

See Francis Bacon, History of Henry F//., edited by J. Lumby 
(Cambridge, 1881) ; and J. S. Brewer, The Reign of Henry VJJJ., 
edited by }. Gairdner (London, 1884). 
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EHPYEMA (from Gr. cV, within, and irvo^, pus), a term in 
jmedicine applied to an ajccumulation of purulent fluid within the 
cavity of the pleura (see Lung : Surgery), 

mUPYREAN (from the Med. Lat. empyreus, an adaptation 
of the Gr. in or on the fire, irvp), the place in the 

highest heaven, which in ancient cosmologies was supposed to 
be occupied by the element of fire. It was thus used as a name 
for the firmament, and in Christian literature for the dwelling-place 
of God and the blessed, and as the source of light. The word 
is used both as a substantive and as an adjective. Having the 
same Greek origin are the scientific words “ empyreuma ’’ and 
“ empyreumatic,^’ applied to the characteristic smell of burning 
or charring vegetable or animal matter. 

EMS» a river of Germany, rising on the south slope of the 
Teutoburger Wold, at an altitude of 358 ft., and flowing generally 
north-west and north through Westphalia and Hanover to the 
east side of the Dollart, immediately south of Emden. After 
passing through the Dollart the navigable stream bifurcates, 
the eastern Ems going to the east, and the western Ems to the 
west, of the island of Borkum to the North Sea. Length, 200 m. 

Between 1892 and 1899 the river was canalized along its right 
bank for a distance of 43 m. At the same time, and as part of 
the same general plan, a canal, the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
was dug to connect the river (from Miinster) with Herne in the 
Westphalian coal-field. At Henrichenburg a branch from Herne 
(5. m. long) connects with another branch from Dortmund (loi* m. 
long). Another branch, from Olfen (north of Dortmund), 
connects with Duisburg, and so with the Rhine. There is, 
however, a difference in elevation of 46 ft. between the two 
branches first named, and vessels are transferred from the one 
to the other by means of a huge lift. The canal, which was 
constructed to carry small steamers and boats up to 220 ft. in 
length and 750 tons burden, measures 169 m. in length, of which 
loSI m. were actually dug, and cost altogether £3,728,750. The 
surface width throughout is 98^ ft., the bottom width 59 ft., 
and the depth ft. 

See Victor Kurs, ** Die kiinstlichen Wasserstrassen des deutschen 
Reichs,’* in Geog. Zeitschrift (1898), pp. 601-617 and 665-694; and 
Deutsche Rundschau /. Geog, und Stat. (1898), pp. 1 30-131. 

EMS, a town and watering-place of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, romantically situated on both banks 
Of the Lahn, in a valley surrounded by wooded mountains and 
vine-clad hills, n m. E. from Coblenz on the railway to Cassel 
and Berlin. Pop. 6500. It has two Evangelical, a Roman 
Catholic, an English and a Russian church. There is some 
mining industry (silver and- lead). Ems is one of the most 
delightful and fashionable watering-places of Europe. Its 
waters^— hot alkaline springs about twenty in number— are 
iteed both for drinking and' bathing, and are efficacious in chronic 
nervous disorders, feminine complaints and affections of the liver 
and respiratory organs. On the right bank of the river lies the 
Kursaal with pretty gardens. A stone let into promenade 
close by marks the spot where, on the 13th of July 1870, King 
William of Prussia had the famous interview with the French 
Ambassador Count Benedetti {(f.v.) which resulted in the ^var 
6f 1870-1871. A funicular railway runs up to the MaJberg 
(rooo ft.), where is a sanatorium and whence extensive views 
are obtained over the Rhine valley. Ertis is largely freqfuented in 
the summer months by visitors from ail parts of the world — 
the numbers amounting to about 11,000 annually — ^and many 
handsomo villas have been erected for their accommodation. 
In August 1786 Ems was the scene of the conference of tl» 
delegates of the four German archbishops, known as the congress 
of Ems, whidh issued (August 25) in the famous joint pronounce- 
ment, known as the Ponctatfem of Ems, against the interference 
of the papacy in the affairs of the Catholic Church in Germany 
(see Febronianism). 

See Voglor, Ems, sHHe Heilquetlin^ Kureinriehtungent Ac. (Ems, 

; and Hess, Zur Geeehichie d$r Stadi Ems (Ems, 1895). 

EMSER, JBBQMS, or Hieronymus (3:477-'i527), antagonist 
of Luther, was bom of a good family at Ulm on the 20th of 
iStarth 1477. He studied Greek at Tubingen and jurisprudence 
at iasel, and after acting for three yeam as chapkin and secretary 


j to Raymond Peraudi, cardinal of Gurk, he began lecturing on 
I classics in 1504 at Erfurt, where Luther may have been among 
i his audience. In the same year he became secretary to Duke 
George of Albertine Saxony, who, unlike his cousin Frederick 
the Wise, the elector of Ernestine S^ony, remained the stanchest 
I defender of Roman Catholicism among the princes of nortliem 
' Germany. Duke George at this time was bent on securing the 
I canonization of Bishop Benno of Meissen, and at his instance 
1 Eraser travelled through Saxony and Bohemia in search of 
i materials for a life of Benno, which he subsequently published 
in German and Latin. In pursuit of the same object he made 
an unsuccessful visit to Rome in 1510. Meanwhile he had also 
been lecturing on classics at Leipzig, but gradually turned his 
attention to theology and canon law. A prebend at Dresden 
(1509) and another at Meissen, which he obtained through 
Duke CJeorge’s influence, gave him means and leisure to pursue 
his studies. 

At first Eraser was on the side of the reformers, but like his 
patron he desired a practical reformation of the clergy without 
any doctrinal breach with tlie past or the church ; and his 
liberal sympathies were mainly humanistic, like those of Erasmus 
and others who parted company with Luther after 1519. As 
late as that year Luther referred to him as “ Eraser noster,’" but 
the disputatiem at Leipzig in that year completed the breach 
between them. Eraser warned his Bohemian friends against 
Luther, and Luther retorted with an attack on Eraser which 
outdid in scurrility all his polemical writings. Emser, who w’as 
further embittered by an attack of the Leipzig students, imitated 
Luther’s violence, and asserted that Luther’s whole crusade 
originated in nothing more than enmity to tlie Dominicans. 
Luther’s reply was to bum Emser’s books along with Leo X.’s 
bull of excommunication. 

Emser next, in 1521, published an attack on Luther’s “ Appeal 
to the German Nobility,” and eight works followed from his 
pen in the controversy, in which he defended the Roman doctrine 
of the Mass and the primacy of the pope. At Duke George’s 
instance he prepared, in 1523, a German translation of Henry 
VIII. ’s “ Assertio Septem Sacramentorum contra Lutherum,” 
and criticized Luther’s “New Testament.” He also entered into a 
controversy with Zwingli. He took an active part in organizing 
a reformed Roman Catholic Church in Germany, and in 1527 
published a German version of the New Testament as a counter- 
blast to Luther’s. He died on the 8th of November in that year 
and was buried at Dresden, 

Emser was a vigorous controversialist, and next to Eck the 
most eminent of the German divines who stood by the old church. 
But he was hardly a great scholar ; the errors he detected in 
Luther’s New Testament were for the most part legitimate 
variations from the Vulgate, and his own version is merely 
Luther’s adapted to Vulgate requirements. 

Biblioorapry. — Waldau, Nackricht von Hieronymus Emsers 
Leben und Schriften (Anspach, 1783) ; Kawerau, Hieronymus Emser 
(Halle, 1898) ; Akten und Briefe zur KirchenpoUtik Herzog Georgs 
von Sachsen (Leipzig, 1905) ; Allgemeine deutsche Biographic^ vi. 
96^98 (1877). All histories of the Reformation in Germany contain 
noticos of Emser; see especially Friedensburg, BeiMge sum Brief* 
wechsel der hathoHschen Gelekrten Deuischlands im Reformations* 
zeUalter^ (A. F. P.) 

ENAMI^ (formerly “ amel,” derived through the Fr. amoily 
esmdl, estnail, from a Latin word smaltum, first found in a 9th- 
century life of Leo IV.), a term, strictly speaking, given to the 
hard vitreous compound, which is “fused” upon the surface 
of metallic objects either for the purpose of decoration or 
utility. This compound is a form of glass of silica, mmiunk 
and potadi, which is stained by the chemical combination of 
various metallic oxides whilst in a melted condition in the 
crucible* This strict application of the term was widened to 
signify the metal object coaled with enamel, so that to-day the 
term “an enamel” generaliy impUes a work of art in enamel 
upon metal« The oomposition of the substance enamel which 
is used upon metal does not vary to any gr^t extent from the 
enamels employed upon pottery and faience, fiut thev differ 
in this respect, that the potteiy enamel/is usually applied to the 
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** biBCuit ** surface of the ware in a raw state ; that is^ the com* 
pound has not been previously “ run down ** or vitrified in the 
crucible by heat^ as is the case with enamelling upon metal^ 
although^ in most of the enamelled iron advertisement tablets, 
the enamel is in the raw state and is treated in a similar manner 
to that employed upon pottery. 

Examination of the enamels upon brick of the Assyrians shows 
that they were applied unvitrined. It was upon pottery and 
brick that the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians achieved their 
greatest work in enamelling. For as yet no work of such magnifi- 
cence as the great enamelled walls of the palace of Rameses III. 
at TeU el-Yehudia in the Delta of the Nile, or the palace of 
Nimrod in Babylon, has been discovered upon metal of any kind. 
But there were gold ornaments and jewelry enamelled of noble 
design in opaque turquoise, cobalt, emerald green and purple, 
some of which can be seen at the British Museum and the Louvre. 
An example is shown in Plate I. fig. 3. 

In the subsequent Greek and Roman civilizations enamel 
was also applied to articles of personal adornment. Many 
pieces of jewelry, exquisite in workmanship, have been found. 
But a greater application was made of it by the Greek sculptors 
in the 4th and 5th centuries b.c. For we find, in many instances, 
that not only were the eyes made of enamel — ^which (artistically 
speaking) is a somewhat doubtful manner of employing it, — as 
in the fine bronze head found at Anticythera (Cerigotto) in 1902, 
but in the colossal figure of Zeus for the temple at Olympia 
made by Pheidias the gold drapery was gorgeously enamelled 
with figures and flowers. This wonderful work by the greatest 
sculptor the world has ever seen was destroyed, as so many 
priceless works of art in enamel have been : doubtless on account 
of the precious metal upon which they were made. It was in all 
probability the crowning triumph of a long scries of essays in 
this material. The art of ancient Rome lacked the inspiration 
of Greece, being mainly confined to copying Greek forms and 
style, and in the case of enamelling it did not depart from this 
attitude. But the Roman and Etruscan glass has many beautiful 
qualities of form and colour that do not seem entirely borrowed, 
and the enamel work upon them so far as we can discern is of 
graceful design and rich colour. No doubt, were it not, as has 
been remarked, for the fact that enamelling was generally done 
upon gold and silver, there would still be many works to testify 
to the art of that period. Such as there are, however, show a 
rare appreciation of enamel as a beautiful material. With the 
decline of this civilization the art of enamelling probably died 
out. For it has ever been one of those exquisite arts which exist 
only under the sunshine of an opulent luxurious time or sheltered 
from the rude winds of a poorer age by the affluence of patrons. 
The next time we hear of it is in an oft-quoted passage {c, a.d. 
240) from the writings of the great sophist Philostratus, who 
says (leones, i. 28) : — It is said that the barbarians in the ocean 
pour these colours into bronze moulds, that the colours become 
as hard as stone, preserving the designs ,*’ — & more or less in- 
accurate description of the process of champlevL This has been 
understood (from an interpretation given to a passage in the 
commentary on it by Olearius) to refer to the Celts of the 
British Islands. It also goes to prove that enamelling was not 
practised at this day in Greece. We have no British enamels to 
show so early as this, but belonging to a later period, from the 
6th to the 9th century, a number of the finest gold and bronze 
ornaments, horse trappings, shiekis, fibulae and aboria have been 
discovered of Celtic and Saxon make. The Saxon work has 
notbifig to show so exquisitely wrought as that found in Ireland, 
where one or two pieces are to be seen now in the Dublin Museum, 
notably the Ardagh chalice and some gpld brooches. In the 
chalice the enamel is of a minute inlaid character, and appears 
to have been made first in the form of^ a multi^olocur bead, 
which was fused to the surface of ks setting, and then polished 
down, Many of the pieces seem to harve been made after this 
fashion, which does not speak very hi^y of the tedmioal 
knowledge of enasnehing, but it is none 1dm less true enamelKng 
of an eilenientary chaia^r. The shield at the Blritiak Museum 
has an inlay of red enamel which is remarkable in its quafity. 
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For centuries such a fine opaque red has not been discovered. 
An example of Irish work is shown in Plate II. fig. lo. 

From Ireland the art was transferred to Byzantium, which 
is to be seen the close resemblance of method, style, design 
and colour. The style and design changed in course of time, 
but the craft remained. It was at Byzantium that it flourished 
for several centuries. 

The finest work we know of belonging to this period is the 
Pala d’Oro at St Mark’s, Venice, believed to have been brought 
from Constantinople to Venice about 1105. This magnificent 
altar-piece is in cloisomti enamel. A typical example is the 
ciborium and chalice belonging to the South Kensington ban 
collection. The design entirely covers the whole of the surface 
in one rich mass composed of circular or veska-shaped medallions 
filled with sacred subjects and foliated scrolls. These are 
engraved and enamelled, and the metal bands of the scrolls 
and figures ai'e engraved and gilt. The characteristic quality 
of the colour scheme is that it is composed almost wholly of 
primaries. Red, blue and yellow predominate, with a little 
white and black. Occasionally the secondaries, green and purple, 
are used, but through the whole period of Byzantine enamelling 
there is a total absence of what to-day is termed “ subtle colour- 
ing.” The arrangement of the enamels is also distinct, in that 


Fig. I. — Byzantine Cloisonn6 Cross (r. iith century) (South 
Kensington Museum). 

the divisions of the colours are not always made by the cloison, 
but are frequently laid in side by side without the adjoining 
colours mingling or running together whilst being melted. 
For instance, in a leaf pattern or in the drapery, the dress may 
be cobalt, heightened with turquoise or green. Thus it is interest- 
ing to observe that the artist employed the metal dividing lines 
frequently for the sake of aesthetic result, and was not much 
hampered by technical difficulties. This was the rule when 
opaque enamels were used. It is also worthy of remark that 
these opaqpie enamels differ from those in common use to-day, 
in that they are not nearly so opa<^ue. This quality, together 
with a dull, instead of a highly pohshed surface, gives a much 
softer appearance to the enamels. Again, the whole tone of the 
enamels is darker and richer. Many examples of Byzantine 
work (see fig. i.) are to be seen in the public and private art 
collections throughout Europe. They are principally upon 
ecclesiastical objects, missal covers, croziers, chalices, ciboria, 
pyx, candlestidra, crosses and tabernacles. In most instances 
the enamels are made in separate little plates rudely fastened 
with nails, screws or rivets to a metal or wooden foundatioik 
The(q)hiliis, a monk the 13th century, describes the process 
of enamelling as it was understood by the Byzantines of his time, 
which prob^ly differed but little from earlier methods. The 
design and drawing of the figures in Byzantine enamels is similar 
to the mosaic and cairving. The figures are treated entire^ 
as decorations, with scarcely ever the least semblamee of expres- 
sion, okhough here and there an intention of piety or sorrow 
is to be descried through the awkward postures in which they 
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are placed. In spite of this, the sense of decorative design, the 
simplicity of conception, the strength of the general character, 
and the richness of the colour, places this period as one of the 
finest which the art of enamelling has seen, and it leads us to 
lay stress upon the principle that the simplest methods in design 
and manipulation attain a higher end than those which are 
elaborate and intricate. It might be asserted with truth that 
this style never arrived at the degree of delicacy and refinement 
of later styles. But the refinement was often at the expense of 
higher qualities. 

The next great application of these kinds of enamelling was 
at Cologne, for there we find not only the renowned work of 
Nicolas of Verdun, the altar front at Klosterneuberg, which 
consists of fifty plates in champlevi enamel, but in that Rhenish 
province there are many shrines of magnificent conception. 
From here the secrets of the craft were taken to Limoges, where 
the greatest activity was displayed, as numerous examples are 
found throughout England, France and Spain, which no doubt 
were made there (see Plate I. fig. 6). But no new method or 
distinct advance is to be noticed, during these successive revivals 
at Byzantium, Cologne or Limoges, and it is to early 14th- 
century Italy that we' owe one of the most beautiful develop- 
ments, that of the process subsequently called basse-taille, which 
signifies a low-cut relief upon which transparent enamel is fused. 

In this process enamelling passed from a decorative to a fine 
art. For it demanded the highest knowledge of an artist with 
the consummate skill of both sculptor and enameller. Witness 
the superb gold cup, called the King^s Cup, now in the British 
Museum, and the silver cup at King’s Lynn. The first is in an 
excellent state of preservation, as it is upon gold, but the latter, 
like most of the ancient enamelling upon silver, has lost most 
of its enamel. This was due — as the present writer believes 
after much experiment — to the impurity of the silver employed. 
The King’s Cup is one of the finest works in enamelling extant. 
It consists of a gold cup and cover, hammered out of pure gold ; 
and around the bowl, base and cover there are bands of figures, 
illustrating the scenes from the life of St Agnes. The hands and 
faces are of pale jasper, which over the carved gold gives a 
beautiful flesh tone. The draperies are in most resplendent 
ruby, sapphire, emerald, ivory, black and orange. The stem 
was subsequently altered by an additional piece inserted and 
enamelled with Tudor roses. It is a work of the 13th century, 
and belonged to Jean, due de Berry, who gave it to his nephew, 
Charles VI. of France, in 1391. It afterwards came into the 
possession of the kings of England, from Henry VI. to James I., 
who gave it to Don Juan Valesco, constable of Castile. It was 
purchased by subscription with the aid of the treasury for the 
British Museum. 

Other well-known pieces are the silver horn in the possession 
of the marquess of Aylesbury, and the crozier of William of 
Wykeham at New College, Oxford. The discovery about the 
same time of the process called plique^d^jour forms another most 
interesting and beautiful development. Owing to the difficulty 
of its manufacture and its extreme fragility tWe are wtry few 
examples left. One of the finest specimens is now at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington. It is in the form of two 
bands of emerald green enamel which decorate a silver beaker. 
They are in the form of little stained glass windows, the cloisons 
forming (as it were) the leads. These fine cloisons and shapes 
are most correct in form, and the whole piece shows a perfection 
of craftsmanship rarely equalled. 

The end of the 15th century saw a development in enamelling 
which was not only remarkable, but revolutionary in its method. 
For until then the whole theory of enamelling had been that it 
relied up>on the enclosing edges of the metal or the cloison to 
hold it to the metal ground ai^ in part to preserve it in the shape 
of the pattern, much in the same way as a setting holds a stone 
or a jewel. All the enamel before tlfis date had oeen sunk into 
cells or cloisons. Two discoveries were made : first, that 
enamels could be made which require no enclosing ribbon of 
metal, but that merely the enamel should be fused on both sides 
of the metal object; secondly, that after an enamel had been fused 


to a surface of metal, another could be superimpe^d and fused 
to the first layer without any danger of separation from each 
or from the metal ground. It is true that such processes had 
been employed upon glass on which enamel had been applied, 
as well as upon pottery ; and it is probably due to the influence 
of a knowledge of both enamelling upon metal and upon glass 
or pottery that the discovery was made. 

In most of these enamel paintings the subject was laid on 
with a white enamel upon a dark ground. The white was 
modulated ; so that possessing a slight degree of translucency, 
it was grey in the thin parts and white in the thick. Thus was 
obtained a certain amount of light and shade. This gave the 
process called grtsatUe, But strange to say, it was not until 
a later period that this was practised alone, and then the model- 
ling of the figures and draperies became very elaborate. At 
first it was only done in a slight degree, just sufficiently to give 
expression and to add to the richness of the form. For the 
enamellers were thinking of a plate upon which to put their 
wonderful colours, and not only of form. The painting in 
white was therefore invariably coloured with enamels. Probably 
the earliest painter in enamel was Nardon P^nicaud, many of 
whose works (one of them, dated 1503, is in the Cluny Museum) 
have been preserved with great care. He had many followers, 
the most distinguished of whom was Leonard Limosin (i.e, of 
Limoges). He excelled in portraiture. Examples of his work 
(between 1532 and 1574) are to be found in most of the larger 
public and private collections. Leonard Limosin and his 
Limoges contemporaries were very largely addicted to the 
employment of foil, which became too largely used, thus spoiling 
their otherwise fine serious work. 

The family of Jean P^nicaud, Jean Court de Vigier, Pierre 
Raymond and Pierre Courteys were all great names of artists 
who excelled in the grisaille process. Grisaille is similar to 
pdte-sur-pate in pottery, and depends for its attractive quality 
entirely upon form and composition. No comparison should 
be made with enamels in colour, for they occupy a different 
category — similar to cameo. 

The casket shown in Plate 11 . fig. 9 is by Jean P6nicaud. 
It is a fine example of the enamelling in this style, very beautiful 
in colour. The hands and faces are in opaque white enamel ; 
the draperies, garlands and flowers are in transparent green, 
turquoise blue, purple and cobalt over foil. The background 
is in transparent violet over white enamel ground, which is 
seme with gold stars. The draperies are also heightened with, 
gold. 

One of the most marvellous pieces of brilliant craft is the 
missal cover (Plate I. fig. 5) at the South Kensington Museum, 
said to have belonged to Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. 
The subjects are the “ Creation of Adam and Eve ” and the 

Fountain of Youth.” It is about 4 in. by 7 when opened 
out. The enamel is encrusted upon the figures, ornament and 
flowers which are beaten up in pure gold into high relief. The 
extraordinary minuteness and skill of handling, and the extreme 
brilliancy of the enamels, which are as brilliant to-day as on the 
day they were made, together form one of the unique specimens 
of art craftsmanship of the world. To the subdued taste of 
to-day, however, the effect is tawdry. The conception and 
design are also alike unworthy of the execution. 

Since the Assyrian and Egyptian civilizations, there has 
been a succession of luxurious developments followed by lapses 
into the decline and death of the art of enamelling upon metals. 
In each revival there has been something added to that which 
was known and practised before. The last revival took place 
five hundred years ago, accompanying the rebirth of learning 
and the arts ; but after flourishing for over a century, the art 
gradually fell into disuse, and remained so until the re^nt 
revival and further development. The development consists, 
first, in the more complete knowledge of the tec^ical processes, 
following upon the great advances which science has made ; 
and secondly, in a finer and more subtly artistic treatment of 
them. The advance in technical knowledge comprises greater 
facility and perfection in the production of tiie substance enamel* 
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Plate I. 






Fio. 6.— BOX IN COPPER PARTLY ENAMELLED IN 
OPAQUE ENAMELS CIIAMPLEVE WITH COATS 
OF ARMS. (I3lh century, English or Uerman. Soulh 
Kensington Museum.) 



Fig. 7. -PRAYER-BOOK COVER IN ENAMEL AND SILVER 
GILT, SET WITH RUBIES AND EMERALDS, BY 
ALEXANDER FISHER. (Size, closed, 4x3 in.) 


Plate II. 
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Fig. 8.— overmantel (24x18* in.) IN CHAMI'I.EVE ENAMEL ON SILVER. SUBJECT: THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL. 

BY ALEXANDER FISHER. 
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and its subsequent application to metal surfaces ; more intimate 
knowledge of metals and their alloys to which it is applied, and 
greater ease in obtaining them from the metalliferous ores and 
reducing them to suitable dimensions and surfaces. For instance, 
it is now a simple matter to obtain perfectly pure copper by 
means of electricity. Again, formerly a flat sheet of metal was 
obtained by hammering, which involved an infinite amount 
of hard labour, whereas it is accomplished to-day with ease by 
means of flatting and rolling mills : after the metal has been 

obtained from the ore in the form of an ingot, it is stretched 
equally to any degree of thinness by steel rollers. Further, 
the furnaces have been greatly improved by the introduction 
of gas and electricity as the heating power, instead of the wood 
or charcoal employed. 

In the manufacture of the substance enamel a much greater 
advance has been made, for whereas the colours, and conse- 
quently the schemes of colour, were extremely limited, we now 
possess an infinite gradation in the colours, as well as the trans- 
parency and opacity, the hardness and softness of enamels. 
There are only two colours which cannot yet be obtained ; 
these are opaque vermilion and lemon yellow in a vitrified 
state. Many of the colours we now employ were not known by 
enamellers such as Leonard Limosin. Our enamels are also 
perfect in purity, brilliancy and durability, qualities which are 
largely due to the perfect knowledge of the proportion of parts 
composing an enamel and their complete combination. It is this 
complete combination, together with the absence of any de- 
structible matter, which gives the enamel its lasting quality. 

The base of enamel is a clear, colourless, transparent vitreous 
compound called flux, which is composed of silica, minium and 
potash. This flux or base — termed fondant in France — is 
coloured by the addition of oxides of metals while in a state of 
fusion, which stain the flux throughout its mass. Enamels 
are either hard or soft, according to the proportion of the silica 
to the other parts in its composition. They are termed hard 
when the temperature required to fuse them is very high. The 
harder the enamel the less liable is it to be affected by atmo- 
spheric agencies, which in soft enamels produce a decomposition 
of the surface first and ultimately of the whole enamel. It is 
therefore advisable to use hard enamels in all cases. This 
involves the employment of pure — or almost pure — metals for 
the plates, which are in most respects the best to receive and 
retain the enamel. For if there is an excess of alloy, either the 
metal will possibly melt before the enamel is fused or afterwards 
they will part company. To the inferior quality of old silver 
may be attributed the fact that in all cases the enamel has 
flown off it; if it has not yet wholly disappeared it will scale 
off in time. It is therefore essential that metals should be pure 
and the enamels hard. It is also noteworthy that enamels 
composed of a great amount of soda or potash, as compared 
with those wherein red lead is in greater proportion, are more 
liable to crack and have less cohesion to the metals. It is better 
not to use silver as a base, although it is capable of reflecting a 
higher and more brilliant white light than any other metal. 
Fine gold and pure copper as thin as possible are the best metals 
upon which to enamel. If silver is to be used, it should be fine 
silver, treated in the methods called champleve and cloisonnL 

The brilliancy of the substance enamel depends upon the 
perfect combination and proportion of its component parts. 
The intimacy of the combination depends upon an equal tem- 
perature being maintained throughout its fusion in the crucible. 
For this purpose it is better to obtain a flux which has been 
already fused and most carefully prepared, and afterwards to 
add the colouring oxides, which stain it dark or light according 
to the amount of oxide introduced. Many of the enamels are 
changed in colour by the difference of the proportion of the parts 
composing the flux, rather than by the change of the oxides. 
For instance, turquoise blue is obtained from the black oxide 
of copper by using a comparatively large proportion of carbonate 
of soda, and a yellow green from the same oxide by increasing 
the proportionate amount of the red lead. All tramparent 
enamels are made opaque by the addition of calx, whk^ is a 
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mixture of tin and lead calcined. White enamel is made by the 
addition of stannic and arsenious acids to the flux. The amount 
of acid regulates the density or opacity of the enamel. 

To elucidate the development which has occurred, it will be 
necessary to describe some of the processes. After the enamel 
has been procured in the lump, the next stage in the process, 
common to all methods of enamelling, is to pulverize it. To do 
this properly the enamel must first be placed in an agate mortar 
and covered with water ; next, with a wooden mallet a number 
of sharp blows must be given to a pestle held vertically over the 
enamel, to break it ; then holding the mortar firmly in the left 
hand, the pestle must be rotated with the right, with as much 
pressure as possible on the enamel, grinding it until the particles 
are reduced to a fine grain. The powder is then subjected to a 
series of washings in distilled water, until all the floury particles 
are removed. After this the metal is cleaned by immersion in 
acid and water. For copper, nitric acid is used ; for silver, 
sulphuric, and for gold hydrochloric acid. All trace of acid is 
then removed, first by scratching with a brush and water, and 
finally by drying in warm oak sawdust. After this the pulverized 
enamel is carefully and evenly spread over those parts of the 
metal designed to receive it, in sufficient thickness just to cover 
them and no more. The piece is then dried in front of the furnace, 
and when dry is placed gently on a fire-clay or iron planchey and 
introduced carefully into the muffle of the furnace, which is 
heated to a bright pale red. It is now attentively watched until 
the enamel shines all over, when it is withdrawn from the furnace. 
The firing of enamel, unlike that of glass or pottery, takes only 
a few minutes, and in nearly all processes no annealing is required. 

The following are the different modes of enamelling : champleve, 
cloisonne, basse-taille, plique-d-jour, painted enamel, encrusted, 
and miniature^painted. These processes were known at successive 
periods of ancient art in the order in which they are named. 
To-day they are known in their entirety. Each has been largely 
developed and improved. No new method has been discovered, 
although variations have been introduced into all. The most 
important are those connected with painted enamels, encrusted 
enamels and plique-d-jour, 

Champleve enamelling is done by cutting away troughs or cells 
ill the plate, leaving a metal line raised between them, which 
forms the outline of the design. In these cells the pulverized 
enamel is laid and then fused ; afterwards it is filed with a 
corundum file, then smoothed with a pumice stone and polished 
by means of crocus powder and rouge. An example is shown 
in Plate II. fig 8. 

In cloisonne enamel, upon a metal plate or shape, thin metal 
strips are bent to the outline of the pattern, then fixed by silver 
solder or by the enamel itself. These strips form a raised outline, 
giving cells as in the case of champleve. The rest of the process 
is identical with that of champleve enamelling. An example is 
shown in Plate I. fig. 4. 

The basse-taille process is also a combination of metal work 
in the form of engraving, carving and enamelling. The metal, 
either silver or gold, is engraved with a design, and then carved 
into a bas-relief (below the general surface of the metal like an 
Egyptian bas-relief) so that when the enamel is fused it is level 
with the uncarved parts of the design enamel, and the design 
shows through the transparent enamel. 

Painted enamels are diffeient from any of these processes both 
in method and in result. The metal in this case is either copper, 
silver or gold, but usually copj>er. It is cut with shears into a 
plate of the size required, and slightly domed with a burnisher 
or hammer, after which it is cleaned by acid and water. Then 
the enamel is laid equally over the whole surface both back and 
front, and afterwards “ fired.” The first coat of enamel being 
fixed, the design is carried out, first by laying it in white enamel 
or any other which is opaque and most advantageous for sub- 
sequent coloration. 

In the case of a grisaille painted enamel the white is mixed with 
water or turpentine, or spike oil of lavender, or essential oil of 
petroleum (according to the taste of the artist) and the white is 
painted thickly in the light parts and thinly in the grey ones, 
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whereby a slight sense of relief is obtained and a„great degree of 
light and shade. 

In coloured fainted enamels the white is coloured by transparent 
enamels spread over the grisaille treatment, parts of which when 
fired are heightened by touches of gold, usually painted in lines. 
Other parts can be made more brilliant by the use of foil, over 
which the transparent enamels are placed and then fired. An 
example is shown in Plate I. fig. 7. 

Enamels by the flique-d-jour method might be best described 
as translucent doisonne enamels ; for they are similar to cloisonne, 
except that the ground upon which they are fired is removed, 
thus making them transparent like stained glass. 

Two new processes have been the subject of the present 
writer's study and experiment for several years, which he has 
lately brought to fruition. The first is an inlay of transparent 
enamels similar to flique-d-jour without cloisons to divide the 
colours. For if enamels do not run together whilst in a melted 
state, as is seen in the case of painted and hasse-iaille enamels, 
there should be no necessity for it in this process. The result 
is a clear transparent subject in colour. The other process 
consists of a coloured enamel relief. It resembles the della 
Robbia relief, with this important difference, that the colour 
of the enamel by its nature permeates the whole depth of the 
relief, whereas in the della Robbia ware it is only on the surface. 
It also has a fresco surface, instead of one highly glazed. The 
quality of the enamel is as rare and unlike anything else as it is 
beautiful. It is in point of fact the only coloured sculpture in 
which the whole of its parts are one solid homogeneous mass, 
and through which the colour is one with the substance and is 
not applied. The process consists of the shapes of the various 
parts of the relief being selected for the different enamels, and 
these enamels melted together, in the mould of the relief, which 
is finished with lapidary’s tools. 

Miniature enamel fainting is not true enamelling, for after 
the white enamel is fired upon the gold plate, the colours used 
are not vitreous compounds — not enamels in fact — as is the case 
in any other form of metal enamelling ; but they are either raw 
oxides or other forms of metal, with a little flux added, not 
combined. These colours are painted on the white enamel, and 
afterwards made to adhere to the surface by partially fusing 
the enamel, which when in a state of partial fusion becomes 
viscous. 

There are many of these so-called enamels to-day, which are 
much easier of accomplishment than the true enamel, but they 
possess none of the beautiful quality of the latter. It is most 
apparent when parts of a work are true enamels and parts are 
done in the manner described above. These enamel paintings 
on enamel are afterwards coated over with a transparent flux, 
which gives them a surface of enamel. Many are done in this 
way for the market. 

All these methods were used formerly, before the present 
revival ; but they were not so completely understood or carried 
so far as they are to-day. Nor were the whole methods practised 
by any artist as they are now. The greatest advance has been 
in painted enamels. This process requires that both sides of the 
metal plate shall be covered with enamel ; for this reason the 
plate is made convex on the top, so that the concave side does 
not touch the flanche on which it is supported for firing, but 
rests on its edges throughout. There are several reasons why 
these plates are bombS, the principal one being that in the firing 
they resist the tendency to warp and curl up at the edges as a 
flat thin plate would do. Further, the enamel having been fused 
to both sides is not so liable to crack or to splint in subsequent 
firings. Ibis is most important, for otherwise the white 
is placed on afterwards would be a network of cracks. The 
manner of firing has also to do with this, but not nearly so 
as the preliminary care and mechanical perfection with 'Much 
a plate is prepared. Nearly all the old enamels are seen*^ be 
cradeed in the white if minutely examined. To obviate 
following points must be observed : The plate must W Ilf an 
excellent quality of metal, equal in thickness througha^^ and 
perfectly regular m shape. It must be arched equally from end 


to end. pie first coat of enamel must be of a perfectly regular 
equal thieWess on both aides, entirely covering the plate. What*- 
ever the medium employed in painting tlw white on to the 
enamel, it must be completely evaporated before the plate is 
placed in the furnace. The furnace must be heated to a bright 
red heat, and the flanche must be red-hot before being taken 
out for the enamel to be placed upon it, and then quickly returned 
to the furnace and the muffle door shut tight so as to allow no 
draught of cool air to enter it. Then as soon as it has begun to 
fuse, which if a small piece, it would do in a minute or so, the 
muffle door is slightly opened to afford a view of it. As soon as 
it shines all over its surface, it is withdrawn from the muffle. 

The method of laying a white upon the enamel ground is a 
matter of individual taste, so far as the medium is concerned. 
By some, pure distilled water is preferred to any other liquid 
for mixing the enamel. Otherwise, turpentine and the fat oil 
of turpentine, as well as spike oil of lavender. The oil mixture 
takes longer to dry, and thus gives a greater chance for model- 
ling into fine shades than the water. But it has several draw- 
backs. Firstly, there is the difficulty of drying the oil out — a 
process which takes some time and increases the risk of cracking 
in the drying process ; and secondly, the enamel is not so fresh 



Fig. z, — Modem French plique-A-jour bowl, by Fernand Thesmar, 


and clear after it is fired as when pure water has been employed. 
Besides there is a great difference in the result; the water 
involves a cjuick, decided, direct touch and method, which 
carries with it its own charm. The oil medium, besides giving 
an effect of laborious rounded stippled surfaces, is apt partly 
to reduce the enamel, thus giving it a dull surface. The colora- 
tion of the white is comparatively simple and is done by trans- 
parent enamels finely ground and evenly spread over the white 
after the latter has been fused. The only danger to be avoided 
is that of over-firing, which is produced by too great heat of a 
prolonged duration of firing, which causes the stannic and 
arsenious acids in the white to volatilize. 

Pliqu^d-jour enamelling is done in the same way as cloisonnS 
enamelling, except that the wires or strips of metal which 
enclose the enamel are not soldered to the metal base, but arc 
soldered to each other only. Then these are simply placed upon 
a sheet of platinum, copper, silver, gold or hard brass, which, 
after the enamel is fused and sufficiently annealed and cooled, 
is easily removed. For small pieces of flique-d-jour there is no 
ne^ssity to apply any metallic base, as the particles of enamel 
quickly fuse, become viscous, and when drawn out set quite 
hard. Neither is there any need for annealing, as would be the 
case in larger work. For an example, see fig. 2. 

CommerciaHy there has lately been an activity in enamels 
such as has never before occurred. This has been the case 
throughout Europe, Japion and the United States of America. 
In London there has been a demand for a cheap form of gaudy 
coloured enamel, fused into sunk spaces of metal obtained hj 
stamping with a steel die ; this has been applied to small objects 
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of cheap jewelry, in the form of brooches, bracelets an^ the like. 
There has ako been a great demand for Enamel watcih-oases and 
small pendants, done mainly by hand, of a better class of woric. 
Many ot these have been produced in Birmingham, Berlin, 
Paris and London. In Paris copies of pictures in Iblack and 
white enamel, with a little gold paint in the draperies and 
background, have been manufactured in very lai^ i^uantities 
and sometimes of great dimensions. Another curious demand, 
followed by as astonishing a production, is that of the imitations 
(a harder name for which is “ forgeries ”) of oW enamels, made 
with much skill, giving all the technical excellence of the originals, 
even to the cracks and scratches incidental to age. These are 
duly signed, and will deceive the most expert. T[^ey are copies 
of enamels by Nardon and Jean P6nicaud, Leonard Limosin, 
Pierre Raymond, G>urtois and others. The same artificers 
also produce copies of old Chinese doisonne and champleve 
cnamek, as well as old Battersea enamel snuff-boxes, patch- 
boxes, and indeed every kind of eimmelling formerly practised. 
It is advisable for the collector never to purchase any piece of 
enamelling as the work of an old master without having a 
pedigree extending at least over forty years. From Japan 
there has been a continuous flow of doisonnS enamelled vases, 
boxes and plates, either entirely covered with enamel or applied 
in parts. Compared with this enormous output, only a few 
small pieces of jewelry have come from Jaipur and other towns 
in India. There has also been a great quantity of plique^d’^jour 
enamelling manufactured in Russia, Norway and Sweden. 
And finally, it has been used in an unprecedented manner in 
large pieces upon iron and copper for purposes of advertisement. 

Amongst the chief workers in the modem revival of this art 
are Claudius Popelin, Alfred Meyer, Paul Grandhomme, Fernand 
Thesmar, Hubert von Herkomer and Alexander Fisher. The 
work of Claudius Popelin is characterized by good technical 
skill, correctness, and a careful copying of the work of the old 
masters. Consequently it suffers from a lack of invention and 
individuality. His work was devoted to the rendering of mytho- 
logical subjects and fanciful portraits of historical people. 
Alfred Meyer and Grandhomme are both accomplished and 
careful enamellers ; the former is a painter enameller and the 
author of a book dealing technically with enamelling. Grand- 
homme paints mythological subjects and portraits in a very 
tender manner, with considerably more artistic feeling than 
either Meyer or Popelin. There is a specimen of his work in the 
Luxemburg Museum. Fernand Thesmar is the great reviver 
of pUque-d‘jaur enamelling in France. Specimens of his work 
are possessed by the art museums throughout Europe, and one 
is to be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. They 
are principally valued on account of their perfect technical 
achievement. Lucien Palize was an employer of artists and 
craftsmen, and to him we are indebted for the production of 
specimens of hasse-taille enamel upon silver and gold, as well 
as for a book reviewing the revival of the art in France, bearing 
particularly on the work of Claudius Popelin. Until within 
recent years there was a clear division between the art and the 
crafts in the system of producing art objects. The artist was one 
person and the workman another. It is now acknowledged 
that the artist must also be the craftsman, especially in the 
higher branches of enamelling. M. Falize initiated the produc- 
tion of a gold cup which was enamelled. in the hasst-taillt manner. 
The band of figures was designed by Olivier Merson, the painter, 
and carved by a metal carver and enamelled by an enameller, 
both able craftsmen employed by M. Falize. Other pieces of 
enamelling in champlevi and doisionni were ako produced under 
his supervision and on this system ; therefore lacking the one 
quality which would make them complete as an expression of 
artistic emotion by the artist’s own hands. M. Ren^ LaKque 
is among the jewellers who have applied enamelling to their 
work in a peculiarly technically perfect manner. ^ In England, 
Professor Hubert von Heikomer has produced p^ted enamels 
of considerable dimensions, aiming at the execution of pictures 
in enamel, such as have been generally regarded as peculiar 
to the province of oil or water-colour painting. Amohg numerous 


works is a large shidd, into whidi plaques of enamel are inserted, 
as well as several portraits, one of which, made in several pieces, 
is 6 ft. high — a portrait of the emperor William II. of Germany. 
The present writer rediscovered ^e making of many cnameki, 
the secrets of which had been jealously guarded. He has worked 
in all these processes, developing them from the art side, and 
helping to make enamelling not only a decorative adjunct to 
metal-work, but raising it to a fine art. His work may be seen 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and Brussels Museum. 
Others who have been enamelling with success in various 
branches, and who have shown individuality in their work, 
are Mr John Eyre, Mrs Nelson Dawson, Miss Hart. 

Literature. — Among older hooks on enamelling, apart from the 
works of Ncri and Benvenuto Cellini, are J.-P. Ferrand, VArt 
du feUf ou de peindre en Smail (1721) ; I.abarte, Rccherches suria 
peinture en Entail (Paris, 1856) ; Marquis de Laborde, Notice des 
^maux du Louvre (Paris, 1852) ; Reboulleau, Nouveau mxamtdl 
complet de la peinture en verre^ sur porceiaine ei sur imail (ed, by 
Mazier, Paris, 1866) ; Claudius Popelin, V&mail des peinpres 
(Paris, 1S66) ; Emil Molinier, Dictionnaire des ^mailleurs (1885). 
Among useful recent books are H. Cunynghame's Art of Enamelling 
on Metals (1906) ; L. Falize, Claudius Popelin et la renaissance 
des dmaux peints ; L. Dalpayrat, Limoges Enamels ; Alexandeor 
Fisher, The Art of Knametling upon Metal (1906, “ The Studio/* 
London). (A. Fi.*) 

ENCAENIA, a festival commemorating a deditration, in 
Greek rd kyuaLvia (Katwis, new), particularly used of the 
anniversary of the dedication of a church (see Dedication). 
The term is also used at the university of Oxford of the annual 
Commemoration, held in June, of founders and benefactors 
{see Oxford), 

ENCAUSTIC PAINTING, The name encaustic (from tlie Greek 
for burnt in ”) is applied to paintings executed with vehicles 
in which wax is the chi(;f ingredient. The term was appropriately 
applied to the ancient methods of painting in wax, because these 
required heat to effect them. Wax may be used as a vehicle for 
painting without heat being requisite ; nevertheless the ancient 
term encaustic has been retained, and Is indiscriminately applied 
to all methods of painting in wax. The durability of wax, and 
its power of resisting the effects of the atmosphere, were well 
known to the Greeks, who used it for the protection of their 
sculptures. As a vehicle for painting it was commonly employed 
by them and by the Romans and Egyptians ; but in recent times 
it has met with only a limited application. Of modem encaustic 
paintings those by Schnorr in the Residenz at Munich are the 
most important. Modern paintings in wax, in their chromatic 
range and in their general effect, occupy a middle place between 
those executed in oil and in fresco. Wax painting is not so easy 
as oil, but presents fewer technical difficulties than fresco. 

Ancient authors often make mention of encaustic, which, if 
it had lieen described by the word inurere, to burn in, one might 
have supposed to have been a species of enamel painting, But 
the expressions “ incausto pingcre,” “ pictura encaustica/’ 
“ ceris pingere,” “ pictura inurere,” used by Pliny and other 
ancient writers, make it clear that some other species of p^ting 
is meant. Pliny distinguishes three species of encaustic painting. 
In the first they used a stylus, and painted either on ivory or on 
polished wood, previously saturated with some certain colour ; 
the point of the stylus or stigma served for this operation, and its 
bro^ or blade end cleared off the small filaments which arose 
from the outlines made by the stylus in the wax preparation. 
In the second method it appears that the wax colours, being 
prepared beforehand, and formed into email cylinders for use, 
were smoothly spread by the spatula after the outlines wete 
determined, and thus the picture was proceeded with and 
finished. By the side of the painter stood a brazier which was 
used to heat the spatula and probably the prepared colours. 
This is the method which was probably used by the painters who 
decorated the houset of Herculaneum and of Pompeii, as artists 
practising this method of painting are depicted in Ae decorations. 
The third method was by painting by a brush dipped into wax 
liquefied by heat ; the colours so applied attained considerable 
hardness, and could not be damaged either by the heat of the 
sun or by the effects of sea-water. It was thus that ships were 
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decorated; and this kind of encaustic was therefore styled 
“ ship-painting/^ 

About the year 1 749 Count Caylus and J. J. Bachelier, a painter, 
made some experiments in encaustic painting, and the count 
undertook to explain an obscure passage in Pliny, supposed to 
be the following (xxxv. 39) : — Ceris pingere ac picturam inurere 
quis primus excogitaverit non constat. Quidam Aristidis 
inventum putant, postea consummatum a Praxitele ; sed 
aliquanto vetustiores encausticae picturae exstitere, ut Polygnoti 
et Nicanoris et Arcesilai Pariorum. Lysippus quoque Aeginae 
picturae suae inscripsit tviKavcrey, quod profecto non fecisset 
nisi encaustica inventa.” There are other passages in Pliny 
bearing upon this subject, in one of which (xxi. 49) he gives an 
account of the preparation of ** Punica cera/’ The nature of this 
Punic wax, which was the essential ingredient of the ancient 
painting in encaustic, has not been definitely ascertained. The 
chevalier Lorgna, who investigated the subject in a small but 
valuable tract, asserts that the miron which Pliny mentions is 
not the nitre of the moderns, but the natron of the ancients, viz. 
the native salt which is found crystallized in Egypt and other 
hot countries in sands surrounding lakes of salt water. This 
substance the Carthaginians, according to Pliny, used in pre- 
paring their wax, and hence the name Punic seems to be derived. 
Lorgna made a number of experiments with this salt, using from 
three to twenty parts of white melted wax with one of natron. 
He held the mixture in an iron vessel over a slow fire, stirring it 
gently with a wooden spatula, till the mass assumed the con- 
sistency of butter and the colour of milk. lie then removed 
it from the fire, and put it in the shade in the open air to harden. 
The wax being cooled liquefied in water, and a milky emulsion 
resulted from it like that which could be made with the best 
Venetian soap. 

Experiments, it is said, were made with this wax in painting 
in encaustic in the apartments of the Count Giovanni Battista 
Gasola by the Italian painter Antonio Paccheri, who dissolved the 
Punic wax w^hen it was not so much hardened as to require to 
be “ igni resoluta,’* as expressed by Pliny, with pure water 
slightly infused with gum-arabic, instead of sarcocolla, men- 
tioned by Pliny. He afterwards mixed the colours with this 
wax so liquefied as he would have done with oil, and proceeded 
to paint in the same manner ; nor were the colours seen to run or 
alter in the least ; and the mixture was so flexible that the pencil 
ran smoother than it would have done with oil. The pamting 
being dry, he treated it with caustic, and rubbed it with linen 
cloths, by which the colours acquired peculiar vivacity and 
brightness. 

About the year 1755 further experiments were made by Count 
Caylus and several French artists. One method was to melt 
wax with oil of turpentine as a vehicle for the colours. It is 
well known that wax may be dissolved in spirit and used as a 
medium, but it dries too quickly to allow of perfect blending, 
and would by the evaporation of the spirit be prejudicial to 
the artist’s health. Another method suggested about this time, 
and one which seems to tally very well with Pliny’s description, 
is the following. Melt the wax with strong solution of salt of 
tartar, and let ^e colours be ground up in it. Place the picture 
when finished before the fire till by degrees the wax melts, swells, 
and is bloated up upon the picture ; the picture is then gradually 
removed from the fire, and the colours, without being injuriously 
affected by the operation of the fire, become unalterable, spirits 
of wine having been burnt upon them without doing the least 
harm. Count Caylus ’s method was different, and much 
simpler : (i) the cloth or wood designed for the picture is waxed 
over, by rubbing it simply with a piece of beeswax ; (2) the 
colours are mixed up with pure water ; but as these colours will 
not adhere to the wax, the whole ground must be rubbed over 
with chalk or whiting before the colour is applied ; and (3) when 
the picture is dry it is put near the fire, whereby the wax is 
melted and absorbs the colours. It must be allowed that hpthmg 
could well be simpler than this process, and it was thought that 
this kind of painting would be capable of withstanding the 
weather and of lasting longer than oil painting. This kind of 


painting has not the gloss of oil painting, so that the picture 
may be seen in any light, a quality of the very first importance 
in all methods of mural painting. The colours too, when so 
secured, are firm, and will bear washing, and have a property 
which is perhaps more important still, viz. that exposure to 
smoke and foul vapours merely leaves a deposit on the surface 
without injuring the work. The “ encausto pingendi ” of the 
ancients could not have been enamelling, as the word “ inurere,” 
taken in its rigorous sense, might at first lead one to suppose, nor 
could it have been painting produced in the same manner as 
encaustic tiles or encaustic tesserae ; but that it must have been 
something akin to the count’s process would appear from the 
words of Pliny already quoted, “Ceris pingere ac picturam 
inurere.” 

Werner of Neustadt found the following process very effectual 
in making wax soluble in water. For each pound of white wax 
he took twenty-four ounces of potash, which he dissolved in 
two pints of water, warming it gently. In this hy he boiled the 
wax, cut into little bits, for half an hour, after which he removed 
it from the fire and allowed it to cool. The wax floated on the 
surface of the liquor in the form of a white saponaceous matter ; 
and this being triturated with water produced a sort of emulsion, 
which he called wax milk, or encaustic wax. This preparation 
may be mixed with all kinds of colours, and consequently can be 
applied in a single operation. 

Mrs Hooker of Rottingdean, at the end of the i8th century, 
made many experiments to establish a method of painting in 
wax, and received a gold palette from the Society of Arts for 
her investigations in this branch of art. Her account is printed 
in the tenth volume of the Society’s Transactions (1792), under 
the name of Miss Emma Jane Greenland. 

See also Lorgna, Un Discorso sulla cera punica ; Pittore Vicenzq 
Requeno, Saggi sul ristabilimento delV antica arte de* Greet e Bomani 
^arma, 1787) ; Phil. Trans, vol. xlix. part 2 ; Muntz on Encaustic 
Painting ; w . Cave Thomas, Methods of Mural Decoration (London, 
1869) ; Cros and Henry, L* Encaustique^ Sec. (1884) ; Donner von 
Richter, Vber Technisches in d$r Malerei der Alten (1885). 

(W. C. T.) 

ENCEINTE (Lat. in, within, cinctus, girdled ; to be distin- 
guished from the word meaning “ pregnant,” from in, not, and 
cinctus, i.e. with girdle loosened), a French term used technically 
in fortification for the inner ring of fortifications surrounding a 
town. Strictly the term was applied to the continuous line of 
bastions and curtains forming the “ body of the place,” this last 
expression being often used as synonymous with enceinte. The 
outworks, however, close to the enceinte were not considered 
as forming part of it. In modem fortification the enceinte is 
usually simply the innermost continuous line of fortifications. 
In architecture generally an enceinte is the close or precinct of a 
cathedral, abbey, castle, &c. 

ENCINA, JUAN DEL (1469-^.1533), often called the founder 
of the Spanish drama, was bom in 1469 near Salamanca probably 
at Encinas. On leaving the university of Salamanca he became 
a member of the household of the second duke of Alva. In 1492 
the poet entertained his patron with a dramatic piece, the 
Triunjo de la fama, written to commemorate the fall of Granada. 
In 1496 he published his Cancionero, a collection of dramatic 
and lyrical poems. Some years afterwards he visited Rorne, 
attracted the attention of Alexander VI. by his skill in music, 
and was appointed choirmaster. About 1518 Encina took orders, 
and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where he said his first mass. 
Since 1509 he had held a lay canonry at Malaga ; in 1519 he 
was appointed prior of Leon and is said to have died at Sala- 
manca about 1533. His Cancionero is preceded by a prose 
treatise {Arte de trohar) on the condition of the poetic art in Spain. 
His fourteen dramatic pieces mark the transition from the purely 
ecclesiastical to the secular stage. Aucto del Repeldn and 
the igloga de Fileno dramatize the adventures of shepherds ; 
the latter, like Pldcida y Vitoriano, is strongly influenced by the 
CelesHna. The intrinsic interest of Encina’s phys is slight, but 
they are important from the historical point of view, for the lay 
pieces form a new departure, and the devout eclogues prepare 
the way for the autos of the 17th century. Moreover, Enema’s 
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lyrical poems are remarkable for their intense sincerity and 
devout grace. 

Bibliography. — Teatro complHo de Jtmn d$l Encina (Madrid, 
1893), edited by F. Asenjo Barbieri ; Cancionero musical de los 
si^los XV y XVI (Madrid, 1894), edited by F. Asenjo Barbieri ; R. 
Mitjana, Sobre Juan del Encina ^ mtUico y foeia (Malaga, 1895) I 
M. Menendez y Pclayo, Aniologia de poetas Uncos Castellanos (Madrid, 
1890-1903), vol. vii. 

ENCKE, JOHANN FRANZ (1791-1865), German astronomer, 
was bom at Hamburg on the 2$Td of September 1791. Matricu- 
lating at the university of Gottingen in 1 81 1, he began by devoting 
himself to astronomy under Carl Friedrich Gauss ; but he enlisted 
in the Hanseatic Legion for the campaign of 1813-14, and 
became lieutenant of artillery in the Prussian service in 1815. 
Having returned to Gottingen in 1816, he was at once appointed 
by Benhardt von Lindenau his assistant in the observatory 
of Seeberg near Gotha. There he completed his investigation 
of the comet of 1680, for which the Cotta prize was awarded to 
him in 1817 ; he correctly assigned a period of 71 years to the 
comet of 1812 ; and discovered the swift circulation of the 
remarkable comet which bears his name (see Comet). Eight 
masterly treatises on its movements were published by him in 
the Berlin Abhandlungen (1829-1859). From a fresh discussion 
of the transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769 he deduced (1822-1824) 
a solar parallax of 8"*57, long accepted as authoritative. In 
1822 he became director of the Seeberg observatory, and in 
1825 was promoted to a corresponding position at Berlin, where 
a new observatory, built under his superintendence, was inaugu- 
rated in 1835. He directed the preparation of the star-maps of 
the Berlin academy 1830-1859, edited from 1830 and greatly 
improved the Astronomisches Jahrbuch, and issued four volumes 
of the Astronomische Beobachiungen of the Berlin observatory 
( 1 840-1 857). Much labour was bestowed by him upon facilitating 
the computation of the movements o-f the asteroids. With this 
end in view he expounded to the Berlin academy in 1849 a 
mode of determining an elliptic orbit from three observations, 
and communicated to that body in 1851 a new method of calcu- 
lating planetary perturbations by means of rectangular co- 
ordinates (republished in W. Ostwald’s Klassiker der exacten 
Wissenschaften, No. 141, 1903). Encke visited England in 1840. 
Incipient brain-disease compelled him to withdraw from official 
life in November 1863, and he died at Spandau on the 26th of 
August 1865. He contributed extensively to the periodical 
literature of astronomy, and was twice, in 1823 and 1830, 
the recipient of the Royal Astronomical Society’s gold 
medal. 

See Johann Franz Encke, sein Leben und Wirken, von Dr C. 
Brulms (Leipzig, 1869), to which a list of his writings is appended. 
Also, Month. Notices Roy. Astr. Society, xxvi. 129; V.J.S. Astr. 
Gesellschaft, iv. 227 ; Berlin. Abhandlungen (1866), i., G. Hagen ; 
Sitzungsberichte, Munich Acad. (1866), i. p. 395, &c. (A. M. C.) 

ENCLAVE (a French word from enclaver, to enclose), a term 
signifying a country or, more commonly, an outlying portion of 
a country, entirely surrounded by the territories of a foreign or 
other power, such as the detached portions of Prussia, Saxony, 
&c., enclosed in the Thuringian States. (From the point of view 
of the states possessing such detached portions of territory these 
become “ exclaves.”) “ Enclave ” is, however, generally used 
in a looser sense to describe a colony or other territory of a state, 
which, while possessing a seaboard, is entirely surrounded land- 
ward by the possession of some other power ; or, if inland 
territory, nearly though not entirely so enclosed, e,g. the Lado 
Enclave in equatorial Africa. 

ENCOIONURE, in furniture, literally the angle, or return, 
formed by the junction of two walls. The word is now chiefly 
used to designate a small armoire, commode, cabinet or cup- 
board made to fit a comer ; a chaise mcoignure is called in English 
a three-cornered chair. In its origin the thing, like the word, 
is French, and the delightful Louis Quinze or Louis Seize en- 
coignure in lacquer or in mahogany elal^rately mounted in gilded 
bronze is not the least alluring piece of the great period of French 
furniture. It was made in a vast variety of forms so far as the 
front was concerned ; in other respects it was strictly limited 
by its destination. As a rule these delicate and dainty receptacles 


were in pairs and placed in opposite angles ; more often than 
not the top was formed of a slab of coloured marble. 

ENCYCLICAL (from Late Lat. encyclicus, for encyclius ^Gr, 
cyicvfcAtos, from iv and icvxAos, ‘‘a circle”), an ecclesiastical 
epistle intended for general circulation, now almost exclusively 
used of such letters issued by the pope. The forms encyclica 
and encyclic are sometimes, but more rarely, used. The old 
adjectival use of the word in the sense of “ general ” (en- 
circling) is now obsolete, though it survives in the term 
“ encyclopaedia.” 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA. The Greeks seem to have understood 
by encyclopaedia (eyicvKAoTraiScta, or kyKVKkLo^ rraiSela) in- 
struction in the whole circle (e^ kvkA^) or complete system of 
learning — education in arts and sciences. Thus Pliny, in the 
preface to his Natural History , says that his book treated of all 
the subjects of the encyclopaedia of the Greeks, “ Jam omnia 
attingenda quae Graeci rJjs cyKVKAoTratSetas vocant.” Quin- 
tilian {Inst. Or at. i. 10) directs that before boys are placed under 
the rhetorician they should be instructed in the other arts, 
ut efficiatur orbis ille doctrinae quam Graeci cy/evKAoTratSttav 
vocant.” Galen {De victus ratione in morbis acutis, c. ii) speaks 
of those who are not educated kv tq ^#cvKAo7rai8et^. In these 
passages of Pliny and Quintilian, however, from one or both of 
which the modem use of the word seems to have been taken, 
cyKUKAtos is now read, and this seems to have been 

the usual expression. Vitruvius (lib. vi. praef.) calls the encyclics 
or kyKVKkLos iraMa of the Greeks “ doctrinarum omnium 
disciplina,” instruction in all branches of learning. Strabo 
^lib. iv. cap. 10) speaks of philosophy kuI ttjv akkijv iraiSctav 
iyKVKkiov. Tzetzes {Chiliades, xi. 527), quoting from Porphyry’s 
Lives of the Philosophers, says that kyKVKkia fiaOrffiaTa was the 
circle of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy and the four arts under 
it, arithmetic, music, geometry and astronomy. Zonaras 
explains it as grammar, poetry, rhetoric, philosophy, mathe- 
matics and simply every art and science (dTrAw? irdtra rixvy Kal 
kwixrri^fxyj), because sophists go through them as through a circle. 
The idea seems to be a complete course of instruction in all parts 
of knowledge. An epic poem was called cyclic when it contained 
the whole mythology ; and among physicians xi'icAy Oepaireveiv, 
cyclo curare (Vegetius, De arte veterinaria, ii. 5, 6), meant a 
cure effected by a regular and prescribed course of diet and 
medicine (see Wower, De polymathia, c. 24, § 14). 

The word encyclopaedia was probably first used in English 
by Sir Thomas Elyot. ” In an oratour is required to be a heape 
of all maner of lemyng : whiche of some is called the worldc 
of science, of other the circle of doctrine, whiche is in one worde 
of greke Encyclopedia” {The Governour, bk. i. chap. xiii.). In 
his Latin dictionary, 1538, he explains “ Encyclics et Encyclia, 
the cykle or course of all doctrines,” and “ Encyclopedia, that 
lemynge whiche comprehendeth all lyberall science and studies.” 
The term does not seem to have been used as the title of a book 
by the ancients or in the middle ages. The edition of the works 
of Joachimus Fortius Ringclbergius, printed at Basel in 1541, 
is called on the title-page Lucubrationes vel potius absolutist 
sima KVKkoiraibna. Paulus Scalichius de Lika, an Hungarian 
count, wrote Encyclopaediae sen orbis disciplinarum epistemon 
(Basileae, 1599, 4to). Alsted published in 1608 Encyclopaedia 
curstts philosophici, and afterwards expanded this into his great 
work, noticed below, calling it without any limitation Encyclo- 
paedia, because it treats of everything that can be learned by 
man in this life. This is now the most usual sense in which the 
word encyclopaedia is used — a book treating of all the various 
kinds of knowledge. The form “ cyclopaedia ” is not merely 
without any appearance of classical authority, but is etymologic- 
ally less definite, complete and correct. For as Cyropaedia 
means ** the instruction of Cyrus,” so cyclopaedia may mean 
“ instruction of a circle.” Vossius says, ” Cyclopaedia is some- 
times found, but the best writers say encyclopaedia ” (De 
vitiis sermonis, 1645, p. 402). Gesner says, “ kvkAos est 
circulus, quae figuta est simplicissima et periectissima simul : 
nam incipi potest ubicunque in ilia et ubicunque cohaeret. 
Cyclopaedia itaque significat omnem doctrinarum scientiam inter 
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3C cohaerere; Encyclopaedia cst institutio 'in illo drculo.” 
(Isagoge, 1774, i. 4x>). 

In a more restricted sense^ encyclopaedia means a system or 
classiiicatioii of the various branches of knowledge^ a subject 
on which many books have been published^ especiaUy in 
Germany, as Schmid’s AUgemeine Encyklopddie und Methodo- 
logic dor Wissenschapen (Jena, i8io,4to, 241 pages)* In this sense 
the Nomtm Organum of Bacon has often been called an encyclo- 
paedia* But it is “ a grammar only of the sciences : a cyclopaedia 
is not a grammar, but a dictionary ; and to confuse the meanings 
of grammar and dictionary is to lose the benefit of a distinction 
which it is fortunate that terms have been coined to convey ” 
{Quarterly Review, cxih. 354). Fortunius Licetus, an Italian 
physician, entitled several of his dissertations on Roman altars 
and other antiquities encyclopaedias (as, for instance, Encyclo- 
paedia ad Aram mysHcam Nonarii, Pataviac, 1631, 4to), because 
m composing them he borrowed tlie aid of all the sciences. The 
Encyclopaedia moralis of Marcellinus de Pise (Paris, 1646, fob, 
4 vols.) is a series of sermons. Encyclopaedia is often used to 
mean a book which is, or professes to be, a complete or very full 
collection or treatise relating to some particular subject, as 
Blaine’s work, The Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports (London, 1852) ; 
The Encyclopaedia of Wit (London, 1803); The Vocal Encyclo- 
paedia (London, 1807, i6mo), a collection of songs, catches, &c. 
The word is frequently used for an alphabetical dictionary 
treating fully of some science or subject, as Murray, Encyclopaedia 
of Geography (London, 1834); Lefebvre hdihoulayo, Encyclopedie 
iechnologique : Dictionnaire des arts et manufactures (Paris, 
1845-1847). Whether under the name of dictionary ” or 

encyclopaedia ” large numbers of this class of reference-work 
have been published* These are essentially encyclopaedic, 
being subject books and not word-books. The important books 
of this character are referred to in the articles dealing with the 
respective subjects, but the following may be mentioned here : 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, in 12 vols. (1901), a descriptive record 
of the history, religion, literature and customs of the Jewish 
people from the earliest times ; the Encyclopaedia of Sport, 2 
vols. (1897-1898) ; Holtzcndorff’s Encyklopddie der Rechtswissen- 
schaft (1870; an edition in 2 vols., 1904^; the Dictionary of 
Political Economy, edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 3 vols. 
(1894 ; reprinted 1901) ; the Encyclopaedia Biblica, edited by 
T. K. Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black, 4 vols. (1899-1903) ; the 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings, 4 vols., with 
a supplementary volume (1904) ; an interesting series is the 
Repertoire general du commerce, dealing with the foreign trade 
of France, of which one part, the Encyclopaedia of Trade between 
the United States of America and France, with a preface by M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, appeared, in French and English, in 1904. 

The great Chinese encyclopaedias are referred to in the article 
on Chinese Literature. It will be sufficient to mention here 
the Wm hien fung k'ao, compiled by Ma Twa-lin in the 14th 
century, the encyclopaedia ordered to be compiled by the 
Emperor Yung-loh in the 15th century, and the Ku Kin t*u shu thi 
cKeng prepared for the Emperor K‘ang-hi (d. 1721), in 5020 
volumes, A copy of this enormous work, bound in some 700 
volumes, is in the British Museum. 

The most ancient encyclopaedia extant is Pliny’s Natural 
History in 37 books (including the preface) and 2493 chapters, 
which may be thus describe generally : — book i, preface ; 
book 2, cosmography, astronomy and meteorology ; books 3 to 
6, geo^aphy ; books 7 to ii, zoology, including man, and the 
invention of the arts ; books 12 to 19, botany ; bocks 20 to, 32, 
medicines, vegetable and animal remedies, medical authors 
and magic ; bodes 33 to 37, metals, fine arts, mineralogy and 
mineral remedies. Plmy, who died a.d. 79, was not a naturalfat, 
a physician or an artist, and collected his work in his leisure 
intervals while engaged in public affairs. He says it contains 
20,000 facts (too small a number by half, says Lemaire), collected 
from 2000 books by 100 authors. Hardouin has given a list 
of 464 authors quoted by him. His work was a very high 
authority in the middle ages, and 43 editions of it were printed 
before 1536. 


Maitianus Minneus Felix CapeOa, an African, wrote (early in 
the 5th cent.), in verse and prose, a sort of encyclopaedia, which 
is important from having b^n regarded in the middle ages as a 
model storehouse of learning, and used in the schools, where the 
schdars had to learn the verses by heart, as a text-book of high- 
class education in the arts. It is sometimes entitled Salyra, or 
Satyricon, but is usually known as De nuptvs Phdlologiae et 
Mercurii, though this title is sometimes confined to the first 
two books, a rather confused allegory ending with the apotheosis 
of Philologia and the celebration of her marriage in the milky 
way, where Apollo presents to her the seven liberal arts, who, 
in the succeeding seven books, describe their respective branches 
of knowledge, namely, grammar, dialectics (divided into meta- 
physics and logic), rhetoric, geometry (geography, with some 
single geometrical propositions), arithmetic (chiefly the pro- 
perties of numbers), astronomy and music (including poetry). 
The style is that of an African of the 5th century, full of grandilo- 
quence, metaphors and strange words. He seldom mentions 
his authorities, and sometimes quotes authors wliom he does not 
even seem to have read. His work was frequently copied in 
the middle ages by ignorant transcribers, and was eight times 
printed from 1499 to 1599. The best annotated edition is by 
Kopp (Frankfort, 1836, 4to), and the most convenient and the 
best text is that of Eyssenhardt (Lipsiae, 1866, 8vo). 

Isidore, bishop of Seville from 600 to 630, wrote Etymologiarum 
libri XX. (often also entitled his Origines) at the r^uest of his 
friend Braulio, bishop of Saragossa, who after Isidore’s death 
divided the work into books, as it was left unfinished, and divided 
only into titles. 

The tenth book is an alphabet of 62 5 I^tin words, not belonging 
to his other subjects, with their ox^^lanations as known to him, 
and often with their etymologies, frequently very absurd. The 
other books contain 448 chapters, and are : --1, grammar (Latin) ; 
2, rhetoric and dialectics; 3, the four mathematical disciplines — 
arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy ; 4, medicine ; 5, 

laws and times (chronology), with a short chronicle ending in 627 ; 
6 , ecclesiastical books and offices ; 7, God, angels and the orders of 
the faithful ; 8, the church and sects ; 9, languages, society and 
rclationshijis ; 11, man and portents ; 12, animals, in eight classes, 
namely, pecora et jumenta, beasts, small animals (including .spiders, 
crickets and ants), serpents, worms, fishes, birds and small winged 
creatures, chiefly insect.s ; 13, the world and its parts ; 14, the earth 
and its parts, containing chapters on Asia, Europe and Libya, that 
is, Africa ; 15, buildings, fields and their measures ; 16, .stones (of 
which one is echo) and metals ; 17, de rebus rusticis ; 18, war and 
games ; 19^ ships, buildings and garments ; 20, provisions, domestic 
and rustic instruments. 

Isidore appears to have known Hebrew and Greek, and to 
have been familiar with the Latin classical poets, but he is a 
mere collector, and his derivations given all through the work 
are not unfrequcntly absurd, and, unless when very obvious, 
will not bear criticism. He seldom mentions his authorities 
except when he quotes the poets or historians. Yet his work 
was a great one for the time, and for many centuries was a much 
valued authority and a rich source of material for other works, 
and he had a high reputation for learning both in his own time 
and in subsequent ages. His Etymologies were often imitated, 
quoted and copied. MSS. are very numerous ; Antonio (whose 
^itor, Bayer, saw nearly 40) says, “ plures passimque reperiuntur 
in biWiothecarum angulis.” This work was printed nme limes 
before 1529. 

Hrabanus Maunis, whose family name was Magnentius, was 
educated in the abbey of Fulda, ordained deacon in 802 (“ Annales 
Francorum ” in Bouquet, Historiens de la France, v. 66), sent to 
the school of St Martin of Tours, then directed by Alcuin, where 
he seems to have learned Greek, and is said by I'rithemius to have 
been taught Hebrew, Syriac and Chaldee by Theophilus an 
Ephesian. In his Commentaries on Joshua (lib., ii. c. 5) he 
specdcs of having resided at Sidon. He returned to Fulda and 
taught the school there. He became abbot of Fulda in 822, 
resigned in April 842, was ordained archbishop of Mainz on 
the 26th of July 847, and died on the 4th of February 856. He 
compiled an encyclopaedia De unwerso (also called in some MSS. 
De universali nature, De natura rerum, and De origine return) in 
22 books and 3^5 chapters. It is oUefly a rearrangement of 
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Isidore's Etymologies^ omitting the £rst four books, half of the 
fifth and the tenth (the seven liberal arts, law, medicine and the 
alphabet of words), and copying the rest, beginning with the 
seventh book, verbally, though with great omissions, and adding 
(accc^ng to Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophies vii. 193, from 
Alcuin, Augustine or some other accessible source) the meanings 
given in the Bible to the subject matter of the chapter ; while 
things not mentioned in Scripture, especially such as belong to 
classical antiquity, are omitted, so that his work seems to be 
formed of two alternating parts. His arrangement of beginning 
with God and the angels long prevailed in methodical encyclo- 
paedias. His last six books follow very closely the order of the 
last five of Isidore, from which they are taken. His omissions 
are characteristic of the diminished literary activity and more 
contracted knowledge of his time. His work was presented to 
Louis the German, king of Bavaria, at Hersfeld in October 847, 
and was printed in 1473, probably at Venice, and again at 
Strassburg by Mentelin about 1472-1475, fol., 334 pages. 

Michael Constantine Psellus, the younger, wrote AtScurKoAta 
TravTofiaTT)}, dedicated to the emperor Michael Ducas, who reigned 
1071-1078. It was printed by Fabricius in his Bibliotheca 
Graeca (1712), vol. v., in 186 pages 4to and 193 chapters, each 
containing a question and answer. Beginning with divinity, 
it goes on through natural history and astronomy, and ends 
with chapters on excessive hunger, and why flesh hung from a 
hg-tree becomes tender. As collation with a Turin MS. showed 
that 35 chapters were wanting, Ilarles has omitted the text in 
his edition of Fabricius, and gives only the titles of the chapters 
(x. 84-88). I 

The author of the most famous encyclopaedia of the middle | 
ages was Vincent {q.v.) of Beauvais {c. 1264), whose work I 

Bibliotheca mundi or Speculum majus — divided, as we have it, i 
into four parts, Speetdum naturale, Speculum doctrinale, Speculum \ 
morale (this part should be ascribed to a later hand), and 
Speculum historiale — ^was the great compendium of mid- 13th 
century knowledge. Vincent of Beauvais preserved several . 
works of the middle ages and gives extracts from many lost 
classics and valuable readings of others, and did more than any 
other medieval writer to awaken a taste for classical literature, i 
Fabricius (BibL Graeca, 1728, xiv. pp. 107*125) has given a list 
of 328 authors, Hebrew, Arabic, Greek and Latin, quoted in the 
Speculum naturale. To these should be added about 100 more 
for the doctrinale and historiale. As Vincent did not know 
Greek or Arabic, he used Latin translations. This work is dealt 
with separately in the article on Vincent of Beauvais. 

Brunette Latini of Florence (bom 1230, died 1294), the master 
of Dante and Guido Cavalcanti, while an exile in France between 
1260 and 1267, wrote in French Li Livres dou Tresor, in 3 books 
and 413 chapters. Book i. contains the origin of the world, the 
history of Bible and of the foundation of governments, 
astronomy, geography, and lastly natural history, taken from 
Aristotle, Plmy, and the old French Bestiaries. The first part 
of Book ii., on morality, is from the Ethics of Aristotle, which 
Brunetto had translated into Italian. The second part is little 
more than a copy of the well-known collection of extracts from 
ancient and modem moralists, called the Moralities of the 
Philosophers, of which there are many MSS. in prose and verse. 
Book iii., on politics, begins with a treatise on rhetoric, chiefly 
from Cicero De itvuersUone, with many extracts from other 
writers and Brunetto's remarks. The last part, the most original 
and interesting of all, treats of the government of the Italian 
republics of the time. Like many of his contemporaries, Brunetto 
revised his work, so that there are two editions, the second made 
after his return from exile. MSS« are singularly numerous, and 
exist in all the dialects then used in France. Others were written 
in Italy. It was translated into Italian in the latter part of the 
13th century by Bono Giamboni, and was printed at Trevigi, 
X474, foL, Venice, 1528 and 1533. The of Brunetto must 
not be confounded with his Tesoreito, on Italian poem of 2937 
short lines. Napoleon I. had intended to have the French text 
of the Tesoro printed with commentaries, and appointed a com- 
mission for the purpose. It was at last published in the Collection 


des documents inediis (Paris, 1863, 4to, 772 pages), edited by 
Chabaille from 42 MSS. 

Bartholomew de Glanville, an English Franciscan friar, wrote 
about 1360 a most popular work, De proprieiatibus rerum, in 29 
books and 1330 chapters. 

Book I relates to God ; 2, angels ; 3, the soul ; 4, the substance of 
the body ; 5, anatomy ; 6, ages ; 7, diseases ; 8, the heavens (astro- 
nomy and astrology) ; 9, time ; 10, matter and form ; 11, air ; 12, 
birds (including insects, 38 names, Aquila to Vespertilio) ; 13, 
water (witli fishes) ; 14, the earth (42 mountains, Ararath to Ziph) ; 
^ 5 * provinces (171 countries, Asia to Zeugia) ; 16, precious stones 
(including coral, pearl, salt, 104 names, Arena to Zinguttes) ; 17, 
trees and herbs (197, Arbor to Zucantm) ; 18, animals (t 14. Aries to 
Vipera) ; iQi colours, scents, flavours and liquors, with a list of 36 
eggs (Aspis to Vultur). Some editions add book 20, accidents of 
things, that is, numbers, measures, weights and sounds. The Paris 
edition of 1574 has a book on bees. 

There were 15 editions before 1500. An English translation 
was completed 11th February 1398 by John Trevisa, and 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, Westminster, 1495 ? 5 

London, 1533, fol. ; and with considerable additions by Stephen 
Batman, a physician, London, 1582, fol. It was translated into 
French by Tehan Corbichon at the command of Charles V. of 
France, ana printed 14 times from 1482 to 1556. A Dutch 
translation was printed in 1479, again at Haarlem, 1485, 
fol. ; and a Spanish translation by Padre Vincente de Burgos, 
Tholosa, 1494, fol. 

Pierre Bersuire (Berchorius), a Benedictine, prior of the abbey 
of St Eloi in Paris, where he died in 1362, wrote a kind of en- 
cyclopaedia, chiefly relating to divinity, in three parts : — 
Reductorium morale super totam Bihliam, 428 moralitaics in 
34 books on the Bible from Genesis to Apocalypse ; Reductorium 
morale de proprietatibus rerum, in 14 books and 958 chapters, 
a methodical encyclopaedia or system of nature on the plan of 
Bartholomew de Glanville, and chiefly taken from him (Berchorius 
places animals next after fishes in books 9 and 10, and adopts 
as natural classes volatilia, naiatilia and gressibilid) ; Dictionarius, 
an alphabetical dictionary of 3514 words used in the Bible 
with moral expositions, occupying in the last edition 1558 folio 
pages. The first part was printed ii times from 1474 to 1515, 
and the third 4 times. The three parts were printed together 
as Petri Berchorii opera omnia (an incorrect title, for he wrote 
much besides), Moguntiae, 1609, fol., 3 vols., 2729 pages; 
ColoniaeAgrippinae, i63i,fol.,3 vols,; ib. 1730-1731, fol., 6 vols., 
2570 pages, 

A very popular small encyclopaedia, Margarita philosophica, 
in 12 books, divided into 26 tractates and 573 chapters, was 
written by Georg Reisch, a German, prior of the Carthusians 
of Freiburg, and confessor of the emperor Maximilian I. Books 
1-7 treat of the seven liberal arts ; 8, 9, principles and origin 
of natural things; 10, 11, the soul, vegetative, sensitive and 
intellectual ; 12, moral philosophy. The first edition, Heidel- 
berg, 1496, 4to, was followed by 8 others to 1535. An Italian 
translation by the astronomer Giovanno Paolo Gallucci was 
published at Venice in 1594, 1138 small quarto pages, of 
which 343 consist of additional tracts appended by the 
translator. 

Raphael MaflFei, called Volaterranus, being a native of Volterra, 
where he was born in 1451 and died 5th January 1522, wrote 
Commentarii Urbani (Rome, 1506, fol., in 38 books^, so called 
because written at Rome. This encyclopaedia, printed eight 
times up to 1603, is remarkable for the great importance given 
to geography, and also to biography, a subject not included in 
previous encyclopaedias. Indeed, the book is fonned of three 
nearly equal parts,— geographia, ii books; anthropologia 
(biography), 21 books ; and philologia, 25 books. The books 
are not divided into short chapters in the ancient manner, like 
those of its predecessors. The edition of 1603 contains 8x4 
folio pages. The first book consists of the table of c<mtents 
and a classed index; books 2-12, geography; 23-23, lives of 
illustrious men, the popes occupying book 22, and the emperors 
book 23 ; 24-27, animals and plants ; 28, metals, gems, 
stones, houses and other inanimate things ; 34, de scientiis 
cyclicis (grammar and rhetoric) ; 35^ de scientiis mathematicis. 
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arithmetic, geometty, optica, catoptrica, astronomy and 
astrology ; 36-38, Aristotelica (on the works of Aristotle). 

Giorgio Valla, born about 1430 at Placentia, and therefore 
called Placentinus, died at Venice in 1499 while lecturing on the 
immortality of the soul. Aldus published his work, edited by 
his son Giovanni Pietro Valla, De expetendis et fugiendis rebus, 
Venetiis, 1501, fol. 2 vols. 

It contains 49 books and 2119 chapters. Book i is introdtictory, 
on knowledge, philosophy and mathematics, considered generally 
the divides everything to be sought or avoided into three kinds — 
those which are in the mind, in tlie body by nature or habit, and 
thirdly, external, coming from without) ; books 2-4, arithmetic ; 

-9, music ; 10-15, geometry, including Euclid and mechanics — 

00k 15 being in three long chapters — de spiritualibus, that is, 
pneumatics and hydraulics, de catoptricis, and de optice ; 16-19, 
astrology (with the structure and use of the astrolabe) ; 20-23, 
physics (including metaphysics) ; 24-30, medicine ; 31-34, grammar ; 
35-37, dialectics; 38, poetry; 39, 40, rhetoric; 41, moral philo- 
sophy ; 42-44, economics ; 45, politics ; 46-48, de corporis com- 
modis et incommodis, on the good and evil of the body (and soul) ; 
49, de rebus externis, as glory, grandeur, &c. 

Antonio Zara, born 1574, made bishop of Petina in Istria 
1600, finished on the 17th of January 1614 a work published as 
Anatomia ingeniorum et scientiarum, Venetiis, 1615, 4to, 664 
pages, in four sections and 54 membra. The first section, on the 
dignity and excellence of man, in 16 membra, considers him in 
all his bodily and mental aspects. The first membrum describes 
his structure and his soul, and in the latter part contains the 
author’s preface, the deeds of his ancestors, an account of 
himself, and the dedication of his book to Ferdinand, archduke 
of Austria. Four membra treat of the discovery of character 
by chiromancy, physiognomy, dreams and astrology. The 
second section treats of 16 sciences of the imagination — writing, 
magic, poetry, oratory, courtiership (aulicitas), theoretical and 
mystic arithmetic, geometry, architecture, optics, cosmography, 
astrology, practical medicine, war, government. The third 
section treats of 8 sciences of intellect — k)gic, physics, meta- 
physics, theoretical medicine, ethics, practical jurisprudence, 
judicature, theoretical theology. The fourth section treats 
of 12 sciences of memory — grammar, practical arithmetic, 
human history, sacred canons, practical theology, sacred history, 
and lastly the creation and the final catastrophe. The book, 
now very rare, is well arranged, with a copious index, and is full 
of curious learning. 

Johann Heinrich Alsted, bom 1588, died 1638, published 
Encyclopaedia sepiem iomis distincta, Herbomac Nassoviorum, 
1630, fol. 7 vols., 2543 pages of very small type. It is in 35 
books, divided into 7 classes, preceded by 48 synoptical tables 
of the whole, and followeil by an index of 119 pages. 

I. Praecoemita disciplinarum, 4 books, hexilogia, technologia, 
archelogia, didaotica, that is, on intellectual habits and on the classi- 
fication, origin and study of the arts. II. Philology, 6 books, lexica, 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, oratory and poct^ ; book 5, lexica, 
contains dictionaries explained in Latin of 1070 Heljrew, 842 Syriac, 
1934 Arabic, 1923 Greek and 2092 Latin word.s, and also nomcn- 
clator technologiae, &c., a classified vocabulary of terms used in the 
arts and sciences, in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, filling 34 pages ; 
book 6 contains Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, Latin and German 
grammars ; book 10, poetica, contains a list of 61 Rotwelsch words. 
III. Theoretic philosophy, 10 books: — book ii, metaphysics; 12, 
pneumatios (on .spirits) ; 13, phy.sics ; 14, arithmetic ; 15, geometry ; 
16, cosmography ; 17, uranometria (astronomy and astrology) ; 18, 
geography (with maps of the Old World, eastern Mediterranean, and 
Palestme under the Old and New Testaments, and a plate of Noah’s 
ark) ; 19, optics ; 20, music. IV. Practical philosophy, 4 books : — 
21, ethics ; 22, economics (on relationships) ; 23, politics, with flori- 
legium politicum, 119 patges of extracts from historians, philo- 
sophers and oiators ; 24, scholastics (on education, with a flori- 
legium of 25 pages). V. The three superior faculties : — 25, theology ; 
26, jurisprudence ; 27, medicine (ending with the rules of the 
Salemian school). VI. Mechanical arts in general : — book 28, 
mathematical mechamcal arts ; book 29, agriculture, gardening, 
care of animals, baking, brewing, prepari^. medicines, metallurgy 
(with mining) ; book 30, physical mechanical arts — ^printing, dialling, 
&c. Under paedutica (games) is Vida’s Latin poem on chess, and 
one by Leuschner on the ludus Lorzius. VII. Farragines disciplin- 
arum, 5 books: — 31, mnemonics; 32, history; 33, chronology; 
34, architecture; 35, quodlibetica, miscellaneous arts, as magic, 
cabbala, alchemy, ma^ctism, &c., with others apparently dis- 
tinguished and named by himself, as, paradoxolo^a, the art of 
explaining paradoxes; d^nosophistica, the art of philosophising 


while feasting ; cyclognomioa, the art of conversing well de quovis 
scibili ; tabacologia, the nature, use and abuse of tobacco, &c. — 
in all 35 articles in this book. 

Alsted^s encyclopaedia was received with very great applause, 
and was highly valued. Lami (Entretiens, 1684, p. 188) thought 
it almost the only encyclopaedia which did not deserve to be 
despised. Alsted^s learning was very various, and his reading 
was very extensive and diversified. He gives few references, 
and Thomasius charges him with plagiarism, as he often copies 
literally without any acknowledgment. He wrote not long 
before the appearance of encyclopaedias in modem languages 
superseded his own and other Latin books, and but a short 
time before the alphabetical arrangement began to prevail over 
the methodical. His book was reprinted, Liigduni, 1649, fol. 
4 vols., 2608 pages. 

Jean de Magnon, historiographer to the king of France, 
undertook to write an encyclopaedia in French heroic verse, 
which was to fill ten volumes of 20,000 lines each, and to render 
libraries merely a useless ornament. But he did not live to 
hnish it, as he was killed at night by robbers on the Pont Neuf 
in Paris, in April 1662. The part he left was printed as La 
Science universelle, Paris, 1663, fol., 348 pages, — 10 books 
containing about 11,000 lines. They begin with the nature of 
God, and end with the history of the fall of man. His verses, 
say Chaudon and Delandine, are perhaps the most nerveless, 
incorrect, obscure and flat in French poetry ; yet the author 
had been the friend of Moli^re, and had acted with him in comedy. 

Louis Mor6ri (born on the 25th of March 1643 at Bargemont, in 
the diocese of Frcjiis, died on the loth of July 1680 at Paris) 
wrote a dictionary of history, genealogy and biography, Le 
Grand Dictionnaire historique, ou le melange curieux de Vhisioire 
sacree et profane, Lyons, 1674, fol. He began a second edition 
on a larger scale, published at Lyons in 1681, in two volumes 
folio ; the sixth edition was edited by Jean le Clerc, Amsterdam, 
1691, fol. 4 vols. ; the twentieth and last edition, Paris, 1759, 
fol. 10 vols. Mor6ri’s dictionary, still very useful, was of 
great value and importance, although not the first of the kind. 
It superseded the very inferior compilation of Juign6-Broissinere, 
Dictionnaire theologique, historique, poetique, cosmographique, 
et chronologique, Paris, 1644, 4to ; Rouen, 1668, &c., — a transla- 
tion, with additions, of the Dictionarium historicum, geographic 
cum, et poeticum of Charles Estienne, published in 1553, 4to, and 
often afterwards. As such a work was much wanted, Juigne’s 
book went through twelve editions in less than thirty years, 
notwithstanding its want of crilicism, errors, anachronisms, 
defects and inferior style. 

Johann Jacob Hofmann (bom on the nth of September 1635, 
died on the 10th of March 1706), son of a schoolmaster at Basel, 
which he is said never to have left, and where he was professor 
of Greek and History, wrote Lexicon universale historico^ 
geog^aphico - chronologico - po'etico - philologicum, Basileae, 1677, 
fol. 2 vols., 1823 pages, a dictionary of history, biography, 
geography, genealogies of princely families, chronology, mytho- 
logy and philology. At the end is Nomenclator Mt^dyAcoTTos, an 
index of names of places, people, &c., in many languages, care- 
fully collected, and explained in Latin, filling no pages ; with 
an index of subjects not forming separate articles, occupying 
34 pages. In 1683 he published a continuation in 2 vols. fol., 
2293 containing, besides additions to the subjects given 

in his lexicon, the h^tory of animals, plants, stones, metals, 
elements, stars, and especially of man and his affairs, arts, 
honours, laws, magic, music, rites and a vast number of 
other subjects. In 1698 he published a second edition, Lugduni 
Batavorum, fol. 4 vols., 3742 pages, incorporating the continua- 
tion with additions. From the great extent of his plan, many 
articles, especially in history, are superficial and faulty. 

fetienne Chauvin was bora at Nismes on the i8th of April 
1640. He fled to Rotterdam on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and in 1688 supplied Bayle’s place in his lectures on 
philosophy. In 1695 he was invited by the elector of Branden- 
burg to go as professor of philosophy to Berlin, where he became 
the representative of the Cartesian philosophy, and died on the/' 
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6th of April 1725. He wrote Lexicon rationale^ sive thesaurus 
phtlosophicus ordine dphabetico digestuSy Rotterdami, 1692, 
fol., 746 pages and 30 plates. An improved and enlarged edition 
was printed as Lexicon philosophicum secundis curis, Leovardiae, 
1713, large folio, 725 pages and 30 plates. This great work 
may be considered as a dictionary of the Cartesian philosophy, 
and was very much used by Brucker and other earlier historians 
of philosophy. It is written in a very dry and scholastic style, 
and seldom names authorities. 

The great dictionary of French, begun by the French Academy 
on the 7th of February 1639, excluded all words especially 
belonging to science and the arts. But the success of the riv^ 
dictionary of Fureti^re, which, as its title-page, as well as that 
of the Essais published in 1684, conspicuously announced, 
professed to give “ les termes de toutes les Sciences et des Arts/* 
induced Thomas Corneille, a member of the Academy, to compile 
Le Diciionnaire des arts et des sciences, which the Academy 
published with the first edition of their dictionary, Paris, 1694, 
folio, as a supplement in two volumes containing 1236 pages. 
It was reprinted at Amsterdam, 1696, fol. 2 vols., and at Paris 
in 1720, and again in 1732, revised by Fontenelle. A long series 
of dictionaries of arts and sciences have followed Corneille in 
placing in their titles the arts before the sciences, which he 
probably did merely in order to differ from Fureti^re. Corneille 
professed to quote no author whom he had not consulted ; to 
take plants from Dioscorides and Matthiolus, medicine from 
Ettmiiller, chemistry from a MS. of Pcrrault, and architecture, 
painting and sculpture from F 61 ibien ; and to give an abridged 
history of animals, birds and fishes, and an account of all 
religious and military orders and their statutes, heresiarchs and 
heresies, and dignities and charges ancient and modern. 

Pierre Bayle (bom on the i8th of November 1647, died on the 
28th of December 1706) wrote a very important and valuable 
work, Diciionnaire historique et criti(juey Rotterdam, 1697, fol. 
2 vols. His design was to make a dictionary of the errors and 
omissions of Mor^ri and others, but he was much embarrassed 
by the numerous editions and supplements of Mor^ri. A second 
edition with an additional volume appeared at Amsterdam in 
1702, fol. 3 vols. The fourth edition, Rotterdam, 1720, fol. 
4 vols., was much enlarged from his manuscripts, and was edited 
by Prosper Marchand. It contains 3132 pages besides tables, 
&c. The ninth edition was published at Basel, 1741, fol. 10 vols. 
It was translated into English from the second edition, London, 
1709, fol. 4 vols., with some slight additions and corrections 
by the author; and again from the fifth edition of 1730 by 
Birch and Lockman, London, 1734-1740, fol. 5 vols. J. G. de 
Chaufepid published Nouveau Diciionnaire historique, Amsterdam, 
1750-1756, fol. 4 vols., as a supplement to Bayle. It chiefly 
consists of the articles added by the English translators with 
many corrections and additions, and about 500 new articles 
added by himself, and contains in all about 1400 articles. Prosper 
Marchand, editor of the fourth edition, left at his death on the 
14th of January 1756 materials for a supplementary Diciionnaire 
historique, La Haye, 1758, fol. 2 vols., 891 pages, 136 articles. 
It had occupied his leisure moments for forty years. Much of 
his work was written on small scraps of paper, sometimes 20 
in half a page and no larger than a nail, in such small characters 
that not only the editor but the printer had to use powerful 
mi^ifiers. Bayle*s dictionary was also* translated into German, 
Leipzig, 1741-1744, fol. 4 vols., with a preface by J. C. Gottsched. 
It is still a work of great importance and value. 

Vincenzo Maria Coronelli, a Franciscan friar, who was bom 
in Venice about 1650, made cosmographer to the republic in 
1685, became general of his order in 1702, and was found dead 
at study table on the 9th of December 1718, began in 1701 
to publish a general alphabetical encyclopaedia, written in Italian, 
at which he had been working for thirty years, Biblioteca uni- 
versale sacro-profana. It was to explain more than 300,000 
words, to inclixle history and biography as well as ail other 
sul^ectB, and to extend to 45 volumes folio. Volumes 1-39 
were to contain the dictionary A to Z ; 40, 41, the supplement ; 
42, retractations and corrections ; 43, universal mdex ; 44, 
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index divided into matters ; 45, index in various languages. 
But seven volumes only were published, Venezia, 1701-1706, 
fol., 5609 pages, A to Caque. The first six volumes have each an 
index of from 28 to 48 pages (in all 224 pages) of subjects, whether 
forming articles or incidental. The articles in each are numbered, 
and amount to 30,269 in the six volumes, which complete the 
letter B. On an average 3 pages contain 22 articles. Each 
volume is dedicated to a different patron — the pope, the doge, 
the king of Spain, 8rc. This work is remarkable for the extent 
and completeness of its plan, and for being the first great alpha- 
betical encyclopaedia, as well as for being written in a modern 
language, but it was hastily written and very incorrect. Never, 
perhaps, says Tiraboschi (Sioria della letter atur a italiana, 
viii. 546), was there so quick a writer; he composed a folio 
volume as easily as others would a page, but he never perfected 
his works, and what we have of this book will not induce us to 
regret the want of the remainder. 

The first alphabetical encyclopaedia written in English was 
the work of a London clergyman, John Harris (bom about 1667, 
elected first secretary of the Royal Society on the 30th of 
November 1709, died on the 7th of September 1719), Lexicon 
technicum, or an universal English Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
London, 1704, fol., 1220 pages, 4 plates, with many diagrams 
and figures printed in the text. Like many subsequent English 
encyclopaedias the pages are not numbered. It professes not 
merely to explain the terms used in the arts and sciences, but 
the arts and sciences themselves. The author complains that 
he found much less help from previous dictionaries than one 
would suppose, that Chauvin is full of obsolete school terms, 
and Corneille gives only bare explanations of terms, which often 
relate only to simple ideas and common things. He omits 
! theology, antiquity, biography and poetry ; gives only technical 
I history, geography and chronology ; and in logic, metaphysics, 
ethics, grammar and rhetoric, merely explains the terms used. 
In mathematics and anatomy he professes to be very full, but 
says that the catalogues and places of the stars are very imperfect, 
as Flamsteed refused to assist him. In botany he gave from 
Ray, Morrison and Toumefort ** a pretty exact botanick lexicon, 
which was what we really wanted before,” with an account of 
all the ** kinds and subaltemate species of plants, and their 
specific differences ’* on Ray*s method. He gave a table of fossils 
from Dr Woodward, professor of medicine in Gresham College, 
and took great pains to describe the parts of a ship accurately 
and particularly, going often on board himself for the purpose. 
In law he abridged from the best writers what he thought neces- 
sary. He meant to have given at the end an alphabet for each 
art and science, and some more plates of anatomy and ships, 
“ but the undertaker could not afford it at the price.** A review 
of his work, extending to the unusual length of four pages, 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, 1704, p. 1699. 
This volume was reprinted in 1708. A second volume of 1419 
pages and 4 plates appeared in 1710, with a list of about 1300 
subscribers. Great part of it consisted of mathematical and 
astronomical tables, as he intended his work to serve as a small 
mathematical library. He was allowed by Sir Isaac Newton to 
print his treatise on acids. He gives a table of logarithms to 
seven figures of decimals (44 pages), and one of sines, tangents 
and secants (120 pages), a list of books filling two pages, and 
an index of the articles in both volumes under 26 heads, filling 50 
pages. The longest lists are law (1700 articles), chyrurgery, 
anatomy, geometry, fortification, botany and music. The 
mathematical and physical part is considered very able. He 
often mentions his authorities, and gives lists of books on 
particular subjects, as botany and chronology. His dictionary 
was long very popiilar. The fifth edition was published in 1736, 
fol. 2 vols. A supplement, including no new subjects, appeared 
in 1744, London, fol., 996 pages, 6 plates. It wm intended to 
rival Ephraim Chambers’s work (see l^bw), but, being considered 
a bookseller’s speculation, was not well received. 

Johann Hiibner, rector of the Johanneum in Hambuiig, bom 
on the 17th of March 1668, wrote prefaces to two dictionaries 
written in German, which bore his name, and were long popular. 
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The first was Rexdes Stoats Zeitungs- tmd Conoersations^Lexiem, 
Leipzig, 1704, 8vo ; second edition, 1706, 947 pages ; at the end 
a register of arms, and indexes of Latin and French words ; 
fifth edition, 171 1 ; fifteenth edition 1735, 1119 pages* The 
thirty-first edition was edited and enlarged by F. A. Riider, and 
published by Brockhaus, Leipzig, i824r-i828, 8vo, 4 vols., 3088 
pages. It was translated into Hungarian by Fejer, Pesten, 
1816, 8vo, 5 vols., 2958 pages. The second, published as a supple- 
ment, was Cuneuses und reales Natur-^ Kimsi- Berg» Gewerb- und 
HandLungs-Lexicon, Leipzig, 1712, 8vo, 788 p^es, frequently 
reprinted to 1792. The first relates to the political state of the 
world, as religion, orders, states, rivers, towns, castles, mountains, 
genealogy, war, ships ; the second to nature, science, art and 
commerce. They were the work of many authors, of whom 
Paul Jacob Marpurger, a celebrated and voluminous writer on 
trade and commerce, born at Nuremberg on the 27th of June 
1656, was an extensive contributor, and is the only one named 
by Hiibner. 

Johann Theodor Jablonski, who was born at Danzig on the 
15th of December 1654, appointed secretary to the newly 
founded Prussian Academy in 1700, when he went to Berlin, 
where he died on the 28th of April 1731, published Allgemetnes 
Lexicon der Kunste und W issensekafteny Leipzig, 1721, 4to, a 
short but excellent encyclopaedia still valued in Germany. It 
does not include theology, history, geography, biography and 
genealogy. He not only names his authorities, but gives a list 
of their works. A new edition in 1748 was increased one-third 
to 1508 pages. An improved edition, Kdnigsberg and Leipzig, 
1767, 4to, 2 vols., 1852 pages, was edited by J. J. Schwabe, public 
teacher of philosophy at Leipzig. 

Ephraim Chambers published his Cyclopaedia ; or an 
Universal Dictionary of Art and Sciences y containing an Explication 
of the Terms and an Account of the Things Signified thereby in the 
several Arts, Liberal and Mechanical, and the several Sciences y 
Human and Divifte, London, 1728, fol. 2 vols. The dedication 
to the king is dated October 15, 1727. Chambers endeavoured 
to connect the scattered articles relating to each subject by a 
system of references, and to consider the several matters, not 
only in themselves, but relatively, or as they respect each other ; 
both to treat them as so many wholes and as so many parts of 
some greater whole.*’ Under each article he refers to the subject 
to which it belongs, and also to its subordinate ports ; thus 
Copyhold has a reference to Tenure, of which it is a particular 
kind, and other references to Rolls, Custom, Manor, Fine, Charter- 
land and Freehold. In his preface he gives an “ analysis of the 
divisions of knowledge,” 47 in number, with classed lists of the 
articles belonging to each, intended to serve as table of contents 
and also as a rubric or directory indicating the order in which 
the articles should be read. But it does so very imperfectly, as 
the lists are curtailed by many et caeteras ; thus 19 occur in a 
list of 1 19 articles under Anatomy, which has nearly 2200 articles 
in Rees’s index. He omits etymologies unless “ they ajjpeared 
of some s^nificance ” ; he gives only one grammatical form of 
each word, unless peculiar ideas are arbitrarily attached to 
different forms, as precipitate, precipitant, precipitaiion, when 
each has an article ; and he omits complex ideas generally 
known, and thus “ gets free of a vast load of plebeian words.” 
His work, he says, is a collection, not the produce of one man’s 
wit, for that would go but a little way, but of the whole common- 
wedth of learning. Nobody that fell in my way has been 
spared, antient or modem, foreign nor domestic, Christian or 
Jew nor heathen.” To the subjects given by Harris he adds 
idieology, metaphysics, ethics, politics, logic, grammar, rhetoric 
and poetry, but excludes history, biografAy, genealogy, 
geography and chronolo^, except their technical parts. A 
second edition appeared in 1738, id. 2 vbls., 2466 pages, ** re- 
touched and ameided in a thousand places.” A few articles are 
added and some others enlarged, but he was prevented from 
doing more because the booksellers were alar^d with a bill 
in parliament containing a dause to oblige the puii^hers of all 
improved editions of bodes to print their improvenoients 
separately.” The bill after passing the Commons was nnex- 


pectedy thrown out by the Lords ; but fearing that it might 
be revived, the books^ers thought it best to retreat though 
more than twenty sheets had been printed. Five other editions 
were published in London, 1739 to 17.5M752, besides one in 
Dublin, 1742, all in 2 vols. fol. An Italian trandation, Venezia^ 
; 1748-1749, 4to, 9 vols., was the first complete Italian encyclo- 
I paedia. When Chambers was in France in 1739 he rejected very 
favourable proposals to publish an edition there dedicated to 
Louis XV. His work was judiciously, honestly and carefully 
done, and long maintained its popularity. But it had many 
defects and omissioas, as he was well aware ; and at his death, 
on the 15th of May 1740, he had collected and arranged materials 
for seven new volumes. John Lewis Scott was employed by 
the booksellers to select such articles as were fit for the press 
and to supply others. He is said to have done this very efficiently 
until appointed sub-preceptor to the prince of Wales and Prince 
Edward. His task was entrusted to Dr (afterwards called Sir 
John) Hill, who performed it very hastily, and with character- 
istic carelessness and self-sufficiency, copying freely from his 
own writings. The Supplement was published in London, 1753, 
fol. 2 vols., 3307 pages imd 12 plates. As Hill was a botanist, 
the botanical part, which had been very defective in the 
Cyclopaedia, was the best. 

Abraham Rees (1743-1825), a famous Nonconformist minister, 
published a revised and enlarged edition, “ with the supplement 
and modem improvements incorporated in one alphabet,” 
London, 1778-1788, fol. 2 vols., 5010 pages (but not paginated), 
159 plates. It was published in 418 numbers at 6d. each. Rees 
says that he has added more than 4400 new articles. At the end 
he gives an index of articles, classed under 100 heads, numbering 
about 57,000 and filling 80 pages. The heads, with 39 cross 
references, are arranged alphabetically. Subsequently there 
were reprints. 

One of the largest and most comprehensive encyclopaedias 
W8IS undertaken and in a great measure completed by Johann 
Heinrich Zedlcr, a bookseller of Leipzig, who was born at Breslau 
7th January 1706, made a Prussian commerzienralh in 1731, 
and died at Leipzig in 1760, — Grosses vollstdniiges Universal 
Lexicon Aller Wissenschaften und Kunste welche bishero durch 
menschlichen Verstand und Witz erf unden und verbessert worden, 
Halle and Leipzig, 1732-1750, fol. 64 vols., 64,309 pages ; and 
Nothige Supplemente, ib. 1751-1754, vols. i. to iv., A to Caq, 
3016 pages. The columns, two in a page, are numb^ed, varying 
froni 1356 in vol. li. to 2588 in vol. xlix. Each volume has a 
dedication, witli a portrait. The first nine are the emperor, 
the kings of Prussia and Poland, the emprejss of Russia, and the 
kings of England, France, Poland, I>enmark and Sweden. The 
dedications, of which two are in verse, and all are signed by 
Zedler, amount to 459 pages. The supplement has no dedications 
or portraits. The preface to the first volume of the work is by 
Johann Peter von Ludewig, chancellor of the university of HaUe 
(born 15th August 1690, died 6th September 1743). Nine 
editors were emfdoyed, whom Ludewig compares to the nine 
muses ; and the whole of each subject was entrusted to the 
same person, that all its parts might be uniformly treated. 
Carl Gunther Ludovici (bom at Leipzig 7th August 1707, public 
teacher of philosophy there from 173*1, July ^77^) 

edited the work from vol. xix., beginning the letter M, and 
published in 1739, to the end, and also the supplement. The 
work was published by subscription. Johann Heinrich Wolfi,aD 
eminent merchant and shopkeeper in Leipzig, bom there on the 
29th of April 1690, came to idler’s assistance by advancing 
the funds for expenses and becoming answerable for the 
subscriptions, and spai'ed no cost that the work might be com- 
plete. Zedler very truly says, in his preface to vol. xviiL, that 
his Universal Lexicon was a work such as no time and no nation 
could show, and both in its plan and execution it is much more 
comprehensive and complete than any previous t^ydopaedki. 
Colleges, says Ludewig, where all sciences ore taught and studied, 
are on that account called universities, and their teaching is 
called sSmiwm wtivgrsede ; bat the Umverjcd Lexicon contains 
not only ishat ^ey teach in theology, jurisprudence, xnedieme, 
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philosophy, historyi mathematics, &c.^ but also many other 
thingfs belonging to courts, chanceries^ hunting, forests, War and 
peace, and to artists, artizans, housekeepers and merchants 
not thought of in colleges* Its plan embraces not only history, 
geography and biography, but also genealogy, topography, 
and from vol. xviii., published in 1738, lives of illustrious living 
persons. Zedlcr inquires why death alone should moke a deserv- 
mg man capable of having his services and worthy deeds made 
known to the world in print. The lives of the dead, he says, 
are to be found in books, but those of the living are not to be 
met with anywhere, and would often be more useful if known. 
In consequence of this preface, many lives and genealogies were 
sent to him for publication. Cross references generally give not 
Only the article referred to, but also the volume and column, 
and, when necessary, such brief information as may distinguish 
the word referred to from others similar but of different meaning. 
Lists of authorities, often long, exact and valuable are frequently 
appended to the articles. This work, which is well and carefully 
compiled, and very trustworthy, is still a most valuable book 
of reference on many Subjects, especially topogrfiphy, genealogy 
and biography. The genealogies and family histories are ex- 
cellent, and many particulars are given of the lives and works 
of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was published by Dennis de Coetlogon, 
a Frenchman naturalized in England, who styled himself 
‘‘ Knight of St Lazare, M.D., and member of the Royal Academy 
of Angers ” — An Universal History of Arts atid Sciences, London, 
1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 pages, 33 plates and 161 articles arranged 
alphabetically. He “ endeavours to render each treatise os 
complete as possible, avoiding above all things needless repeti- 
tions, and never puzzling the reader with the least reference.*^ 
Theology is divided into several treatises ; Philosophy into 
Ethicks, Logick and Metaphysick, each under its letter ; and 
Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, Geography, 
Geometry, &c. Military Art is divided into Army, Fortification, 
Gunnery. The royal licence is dated 13th March 1740-1741, 
the dedication is to the duke of Gisors, the pages are numbered, 
there is an appendix of 35 pages of astronomical tables, and the 
two indexes, one to each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 
9000 subjects. The type is large and the style diffuse, but the 
subject matter is sometimes curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the kind, and that he wrote out with his 
own hand every line, even the index. But notwithstanding the 
novelty of his plan, his work does not seem ever to have been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesco Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at Venice 
in 1764, secretary of the Academy of Sciences at Venice, who j 
had published in 1744 a 4to volume containing a Dizionario 
universale, wrote Nuovo dizionario scientifico e curioso sacro^ 
projano, Venezia, 1746-1751, fol. 10 vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. 
It is a general encyclopaedia, including geography, but not 
history or biography. He gives frequent references to his 
authorities and much curious information. His preliminary 
discourse (80 pages) contains a history of the several sciences 
from mathematics to geography. The book was published by 
subscription, and at the end of the last volume is a CalaLogo dei 
Signori Associati, 253 in number, who took 266 copies. It is 
also remarkable for the number of its plates,, which are engraved 
on copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects referring 
to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enterprises 
of the !t8th century, the famous iPrench EncydopMie, originated 
in a Frendi translation of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclof>aedia, 
begun in 1743 and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an Englishman 
rc^dent in France, tosisted by Gottfried Settius, a very leaimed 
native of Danzig, who, after being a professes" at Halle and 
Gottingen, and residing in Holland, had settled in Paris. They 
allied to Lebreton, the king’s printer, to publish the work, 
to fulfil die formalities requiral by French law, with which, as 
foreigners, they were not acquainted, mid to sdkit a roysd 
privuegt. This he obtained^ but in his btm name alone. MiUs 
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complained so loUdly and bitterly of this deception that Lebreton 
had to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
toute propride to John Mills. But, as he again took care not to 
acquaint Mills with the necessary legal formalities, this title 
soon became invalid. Mills then agreed to grant him piaft of his 
privilege, and in May 1 745 the work was announced us Encyclo^ 
pedie ou diclionnaire urtiversel dcs arts et des sciences, folio, 
four volumes of 250 to 260 sheets each, with a fifth of at least 
120 plates, and a vocabulary or list of articles in French, Latin, 
German, Italian and Spanish, with other lists for each language 
explained in French, so that foreigners might easily find any 
article wanted. It was to be published by subscription at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the first volume 
to be delivered in June 1746^ and the two last at the end of 1748. 
The subscription list, which was considerable, closed on the 31st 
of December 1745. Mills demanded an account, which Lebreton, 
who had again omitted certain formalities, insultingly refused. 
Mills brought an action against him, but before it was decided 
I^ebreton procured the revocation of the privilege as informal, 
and obtained another for himself dated the 21st of January 
1 746. Thus, for unwittingly contravening regulations with which 
his unscrupulous publisher ought to have made him acquainted, 
Mills was despoiled of the work he had both planned and executed, 
and had to return to England. Jean Paul de Gua de Makes, 
professor of philosophy in the college of France (born at Carcas- 
sonne in 1713, died on the 15th of June 1785), was then engaged 
£18 editor merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. 
But he proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assistance 
of many learned men and artists, among whom Descssarts 
names Louis, Condillac, d’Alembert and Diderot. But the 
publishers did not think his reputation high enough to ensure 
success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed his plans 
as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and too easily 
offended, de Gua resigned the editorship. The publishers, who 
had already made heavy’ advances, offered it to Diderot, who 
was probably recommended to them by his very well received 
Diciionnaire universel de medicine, Paris, 1746-1748, fol. 6 vols., 
published by Briasson, David and Durand, witli notes and 
' additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of the faculty of 
! medicine of Paris. It was a translation, made with the assistance 
of Eidous and Toussaint, of the celebrated work of Dr Robert 
James, inventor of the fever powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, 
London, 1743-1745, fol. 3 vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates, 
comprising a hi.story of drugs, with chemistry, botany and 
natural history so far as they relate to medicine, and with an 
historical preface of 99 pages (in the translation 136), The 
proposed work was to have been similar in character. De 
Gua’s papers were handed over to Diderot in great confusion. 
He soon persuaded the publishers to undertake a far more origirnd 
and comjirehensive work. His friend d’Alembert undertook to 
edit the mathematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 con- 
tributors, each of whom received the articles on this subject 
in Mills’ translation to serve as a basis for his work. But they 
were in most cases so badly composed and translated, so full 
of errors and omissions, that they were not used. The contribu- 
tions were to be finished in three months, but none was ready 
in time, except Music by Rousseau, which he admits was hastily 
and badly done. Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, on the 
29th of July 1749, for his Leiire sur les aveugles. He was closely 
confined for 28 days, and was then for three months and ten 
days a prisoner on parole in the castle. This did not stop the 
printing, though it caused del^. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750. The wori: was to form 8 vols. 
fol., with at least 600 plates. The first volume was published 
in Julv 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in August. The 
second appeared in Januaiy 1752. An arrH of the council, 
9th of February, suppressed both volumes as injurious to the 
king’s authority ana to religion. Maleshcrbes, director-general 
of 5 ie Librairie, stopped the issue of volume ii., 9th of February, 
and on the 21st went with a lettre de cachef to Lebreton’s to 
seize the plates and the MSS., but did not find, says Barbicr, 
even those of volume iii., as they had been taken to his own 
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house by Diderot and one of the publishers. The Jesuits tried 
to continue the work, but in vain. It was less easy, says Grimm, 
than to ruin philosophers. The Diciionnaire de Trevoux pro- 
nounced the completion of the Encyclopedic impossible, and 
the project ridiculous (5th edition, 1752, iii. 750). The govern- 
ment had to request the editors to resume the work as one 
honourable to the nation. The marquis d’Argenson writes, 
7th of May 1752, that Mme de Pompadour had been urging 
them to proceed, and at the end of June he reports them as 
again at work. Volume iii., rather improved by the delay, 
appeared in October 1753 1 volume vii., completing G, in 
November 1757. The clamours against the work soon recom- 
menced. D'Alembert retired in January 1758, weary of sermons, 
satires and intolerant and absurd censors. The parlement of 
Paris, by an arrH, 23rd of January 1759, stopped the sale and 
distribution of the Encyclopedicy Helvetius’s De VEsprii, and six 
other books ; and by an arret, 6th February, ordered them all 
to be burnt, but referred the Encyclopklie for examination to a 
commission of nine. An arret du conseily 7th of March, revoked 
the privilege of 1746, and stopped the printing. Volume viii. 
was then in the press. Malesherbes warned Diderot that he 
would have his papers seized next day ; and when Diderot said 
he could not make a selection, or find a place of safety at such 
short notice, Malesherbes said, Send them to me, they will 
not look for them there." This, according to Mme de Vandeul, 
Diderot’s daughter, was done with perfect success. In the 
article Pardonner Diderot refers to these persecutions, and says, 
“ In the space of some months we have seen our honour, fortune, 
liberty and life imperilled." Malesherbes, Choiseul and Mme 
de Pompadour protected the work ; Diderot obtained private 
permission to go on printing, but with a strict charge not to 
publish any part until the whole was finished. The Jesuits were 
condemned by the parlement of Paris in 1762, and by the 
king in November 1764. Volume i. of plates appeared in 1762, 
and volumes viii. to xvii., ten volumes of text, 9408 pages, com- 
pleting the work, with the 4th volume of plates in 1765, when 
there were 4250 subscribers. The work circulated freely in the 
provinces and in foreign countries, and was secretly distributed 
in Paris and Versailles. The general assembly of the clergy, on 
the 20th of June 1765, approved articles in which it was con- 
demned, and on the 27th of September adopted a memoire to 
be presented to the king. They were forbidden to publish their 
acts which favoured the Jesuits, but Lebreton was required to 
give a list of his subscribers, and was put into the Bastille for 
eight days in 1766. A royal order was sent to the subscribers 
to deliver their copies to the lieutenant of police. Voltaire in 
1774 relates that, at a petit souper of the king at Trianon, there 
was a debate on the composition of gunpowder. Mme de 
Pompadour said she did not know how her rouge or her silk 
stockings were made. The due de la Valli^re regretted that 
the king had confiscated their encyclopaedias, which could 
decide everything. The king said he had been told that the 
work was most dangerous, but as he wished to judge for himself, 
he sent for a copy. Three servants with difficulty brought in 
the 21 volumes. The company found everything they looked 
for, and the king allowed the confiscated copies to be returned. 
Mme de Pompadour died on the 15th of April 1764. Lebreton 
had half of the property in the work, and Durand, David and 
Briasson had the rest. Lebreton, who had the largest printing 
office in Paris, employed 50 workmen in printing the last ten 
volumes. He had the articles set in type exactly as the authors 
sent them in, and when Diderot had corrected the last proof of 
each sheet, he and his foreman, hastily, secretly and by night, 
unknown to his partners in the work, cut out whatever seemed 
to them daring, or likely to give offence, mutilated most of the 
best articles without any regard to the consecutiveness of what 
was left, and burnt the manuscript as they proceeded. The 
printing of the work was nearly finished when Diderot, having 
to consult one of his great philosophical articles in the letter S, 
found it entirely mutilated. He was confounded, says Grimm, 
ai discovering the atrocity of the printer ; all the best articles 
were in the same confusion. This discovery put him into a 


state oi*frenzy and despair from rage and grief. His daughter 
never heard him speak coolly on the subject, and after twenty 
years it still made him angry. He believed that every one knew 
as well as he did what was wanting in each article, but in fact 
the mutilation was not perceived even by the authors, and for 
many years was known to few persons. Diderot at first refused 
to correct the remaining proofs, or to do more than write the 
explanations of the plates. He required, according to Mme de 
Vandeul, that a copy, now at St Petersburg with his library, 
should be printed with columns in which all was restored. The 
mutilations began as far back as the article Intendant. But 
how far, says Rosenkranz, this murderous, incredible and 
infamous operation was carried cannot now be exactly ascer- 
tained. Diderot’s articles, not including those on arts and 
trades, were reprinted in Naigeon’s edition (Paris, 1821, 8vo, 
22 vols.). They fill 4132 pages, and number 1139, of which 
601 were written for the last ten volumes. They are on very 
many subjects, but principally on grammar, history, morality, 
philosophy, literature and metaphysics. As a contributor, his 
special department of the work was philosophy, and arts and 
trades. He passed whole days in workshops, and began by 
examining a machine carefully, then he had it taken to pieces 
and put together again, then he watched it at work, and lastly 
worked it himself. He thus learned to use such complicated 
machines as the stocking and cut velvet looms. He at first 
received 1200 livres a year as editor, but afterwards 2500 livres 
a volume, besides a final sum of 20,000 livres. Although after 
his engagement he did not suffer from poverty as he had done 
before, he was obliged to sell his library in order to provide for 
his daughter. De Jaucourt spared neither time, trouble nor 
expense in perfecting the work, for which he received nothing, 
and he employed several secretaries at it for ten years. To pay 
them he had to sell his house in Paris, which Lebreton bought 
with the profits derived from De Jaucourt ’s work. All the 
publishers made large fortunes ; their expenses amounted to 
1,158,000 livres and their profits to 2,162,000. D’Alembert’s 
" Discours Preliminaire," 45 pages, written in 1750, prefixed 
to the first volume, and delivered before the French Academy 
on his reception on the 19th of December 1754, consists of a 
systematic arrangement of the various branches of knowledge, 
and an account of their progress since their revival. His system, 
chiefly taken from Bacon, divides them into three classes, 
under memory, reason and imagination. Arts and trades are 
placed under natural history, superstition and magic under 
science de Dieu, and orthography and heraldry under logic. 
The literary world is divided into three corresponding classes 
— krnditSy philosophes and beaux esprits. As in Ephraim 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, history and biography were excluded, 
except incidentally ; thus Aristotle’s life is given in the article 
Aristotelisme. The science to which an article belongs is gener- 
ally named at the beginning of it, references are given to other 
articles, and the authors’ names are marked by initials, of which 
lists are given in the earlier volumes, but sometimes their names 
are subscribed in full. Articles by Diderot have no mark, and 
those inserted by him as editor have an asterisk prefixed. Among 
the contributors were Voltaire, Euler, Marmontel, Montesquieu, 
D’Anville, D’Holbach and Turgot, the leader of the new school 
of economists which made its first appearance in the pages of 
the Encyclopedic. Louis wrote the surgery, Daubenton natural 
history, Eidous heraldry and art, Toussaint jurisprudence, and 
Condamine articles on South America. 

No encyclopaedia perhaps has been of such political importance, 
or has occupied so conspicuous a place in the civu and literary history 
of its century. It sought not only to give information, but to guide 
opinion. It was, as Rosenkranz says {Diderot, i. 157), theistic and 
heretical. It was opposed to the church, then all-powerful in France, 
and it treated dogma historically. It was, as Desnoiresterres says 
(Voltaire^ v. 164), a war machine ; as it progressed, its attacks both 
on the church and the still more despotic government, as well as on 
Christianity itself, became bolder and more undisguised, and it was 
met by opposition and persecution unparalleled in the history of 
encyclopaedias. Its execution is very unequal, and its articles of 
very dinerent value. It was not constructed on a regular plan, or 
subjected to sufficient supervision; articles were sent in by the 
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contributors, and not seen by the editors imtil they were in type. In 
each subject there are some excellent articles, but others are very 
inferior or altogether omitted, and references are often given to 
articles which do not exist. Thus marine is said to be more than 
three-fourths deficient; and in geography errors and omissions 
abound — even capitals and sovereign states are overlooked, while 
villages are given as towns, and towns are described which never 
existed. The style is too generally loose, digressive and inexact ; 
dates are seldom given ; and discursiveness, verbosity and dog- 
matism are frequent faults. Voltaire was constantly demanding 
truth, brevity and method, and said it was built half of marble and 
half of wood. D'Alembert compared it to a harlequin’s coat, in 
which there is some good stuff but too many rags. Diderot was dis- 
satisfied with it as a whole ; much of it was compiled in haste ; and 
carelessly written articles and incompetent contributors were ad- 
mitted for want of money to pay good writers. Zedler's Universal 
Lexicon is on the whole much more useful for reference than its far 
more brilliant successor. The permanent value of encyclopaedias 
depends on the proportion of exact and precise facts they contain 
and on their systematic regularity. 

The first edition of the EncyclopMie^ in 17 vols. folio, 16,288 pages, 
was imitated by a counterfeit edition printed at Geneva as the 
volumes appeared in Paris. Eleven folio volumes of plates were 
published at Paris (1762 to 1772), containing 2888 plates and 923 
pages of explanation, &c. A supplement was printed at Amsterdam 
and Paris (1776-1777), fol. 5 vols., 3874 pages, with 224 plates. 
History was introduced at the wish of the public, but only “ the 
general features which mark epochs in the annals of the world." 
The astronomy was by Delalandc, mathematics by Condorcet, tables 
by Bemouilli, natural history by Adanson, anatomy and physiology 
by Haller. Daubenton, Conefamine, Marmontel and other old 
contributors wrote many articles, and several wore taken from 
foreign editions. A very full and elaborate index of the articles 
and subjects of the 33 volumes was printed at Amsterdam in 1780, 
fol. 2 vols. 1852 pages. It was made by Pierre Mouchon, who 
was bom at Geneva on the 30th of July 1735, con.secrated minister 
on the 1 8th of August 1758, pastor of the French church at Basel 
1766, elected a pa.stor in Geneva on the 6th of March 1788, principal 
of the college there 22nd of April 1791, died on the 20th of August 
1797. This Table analytique, which took him five years to make, 
was undertaken for the publishers Cramer and De Toumes, who 
gave him 800 louis for it. Though very exact and full, he designedly 
omits the attacks on Christianity. This index was rendered more 
useful and indispensable by the very diffuse and digressive style 
of the work, ana by the vast number of its articles. A complete 
copy of the first edition of the Encyclopidie consists of 35 vols. fol., 
printed 1751-1780, containing 23,135 pages and 3132 plates. It 
was written by about 160 contributors. About 1761 Panckouckc 
and other publishers in Paris proposed a new and revised edition, and 
bought the plates for 250,000 hvres. But, as Diderot indignantly 
refused to edit what he considered a fraud on the subscribers to the 
as yet unfinished work, they l>cgan simply to reprint the work, 
promising supplementaiy volumes. When three volumes wore 
printed the whole was seized in 1770 by the government at the 
complaint of the clergy, and was lodged in the Bastille. The plan of 
a second French edition was laid aside then, to be revived twenty 
years later in a very different form. Foreign editions of the Bncyclo- 
pddie are numerous, and it is difficult to enumerate them correctly. 
One, with notes by Ottavio Diodati, Dr Sebastian© Paoli and Carlo 
Giuliani, appeared at Lucca (1758-1771), fol. 17 vols. of text and 
10 of plates. Though it was very much expurgated, all engaged in 
it were excommunicated by the pope in 1759. An attempt made at 
Siena to publish an Italian translation failed. An addition by the 
abb6 Serafini and Dr Gonnella (Livoume, 1770), &c., fol. 33 vols., 
returned a profit of 60,000 piastres, and was protected by I.eopold II., 
who secured the pope's silence. Other editions are Geneve, Cramer 
(1772-1776), a facsimile reprint. Gendve, Pellet (1777-1779), 4to, 
36 vols. of text and 3 of plates, with 6 vols. of Mouchon’s index 
(Lyon, 1780), 4to ; Gendve et Neufchfitel, Pellet (1778-1779), 4to, 
36 vols. of text and 3 of plates ; Lausanne (1778-1781), 36 vols. 4to, 
or 72 octavo, of text and 3 of plates (1779-1780) ; Lausanne et Bern, 
che* les Societ6s Typographiques (1780-1782), 36 vols. 8vo of text 
and 3 vols. 4to of plates (1782). These four editions have the supple- 
ment incorporated. Fortune Barthelemy de Felice, an Italian monk, 
bom at Rome on the 24th of August 1723, who had been pro- 
fessor at Rome and Naples, and had become a Protestant, printed a 
very incorrect though successful edition (Yverdun, 1770-1780) 4to, 
42 vols. of text, 5 of supplement and 10 of plates. It professed to 
be a new work, standing in the same relationship to the Encyclopidie 
as that did to Chambers's, which is far from being the case. Sir 
Joseph Ayloffc issued proposals, 14th December 1751, for an English 
translation of the Encyclopidie^ to be finished by Christmas 1756, in 
JO vols. 4to, with at least 600 plates. No. i appeared in January 
1732, but met with little success. Several selections of articles and 
extracts have been published under the title of V Esprit de VEncy^ 
clopidie. The last was by Hennequin (Paris, 1822-1823), 8vo, 1 5 vols. 
An English selection is Select Essays from the Encyclopedy (London, 
i773)» 8vo. The articles of most of the princip^ contributors have 
b^ reprinted in the editions of their respective wotks. Voltaire 
wrote 8 vols. 8vo of a kind ot fragmentary supplement, QmsHohb 


sur l*Encyclqpddie, frequently printed, and usually included in 
editions of his works, together with his contributions to the Encyclo- 
bSdie and his Dictionnaire philosophiqtu. Several special dictionaries 
have been formed from the Encyclopidie, as the Dictionnaire portatif 
des arts et mitiers (Paris, 1766), 8vo, 2 vols. about 1300 pages, by 
Philippe Macquer, brother of the author of the Diet, de chtmie. An 
enlarged edition by the abW; Jaubert (Paris, 1773), 5 vols. 8vo, 
3017 pages, was much valued and often reprinted. The books 
at^kmg and defending the Encyclopidie are very many. No 
original work of the i8th century, says Lanfrey, ha.H been more 
depreciated, ridiculed and calumniated. It has been called chaos, 
nothingness, the Tower of Babel, a work of disorder and destruction, 
the gospel of Satan and even the ruins of Palmyra. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, “ by a society of gentlemen in 
Scotland, printed in Edinburgh for A. Bell and C. Maefarquhar, 
and sold by Colin Maefarquhar at his printing office in Nicolson 
Street/’ was completed in 1771 in 3 volumes 4to, containing 
2670 pages, and 160 copperplates engraved by Andrew Bell. 
It was published in numbers, of which the two first were issued 
in December 1768, “ price 6d. each, or 8d on a finer paper,” and 
was to be completed in 100 weekly numbers. It was compiled, 
as the title-page says, on a new plan. The different sciences 
and arts were digested into distinct treatises or systems,” 
of which there are 45 with cross headings, that is, titles print^ 
across the page, and about 30 other articles more than three 
pages long. The longest are “ Anatomy,” 166 pages, and 
” Surgery,” 238 pages. “ The various technical terms, &c., 
are explained as they occur in the order of the alphabet.” 
“ Instead of dismembering the sciences, by attempting to treat 
them intelligibly under a multitude of technical terms, they have 
digested the principles of every science in the form of systems 
or distinct treatises, and explained the terms as they occur in 
the order of the alphabet, with references to the sciences to 
which they belong.” This plan, as the compilers say, differs 
from that of all the previous dictionaries of arts and sciences. 
Its merit and novelty consist in the combination of De Coet- 
logon’s plan with that in common use, — on the one hand keeping 
important subjects together, and on the other facilitating 
reference by numerous separate articles. It is doubtful to whom 
the credit of this plan is due. The editor, William Smellie, a 
printer (born in 1740, died on the 24th of June 1795), afterwards 
secretary and superintendent of natural history to the Society 
of Scottish Antiquaries, is said by his biographer to have devised 
the plan and written or compiled all the chief articles ; and he 
prints, but without date, part of a letter written and signed 
by Andrew Bell by which he was engaged in the work : — ” Sir, 
As we are engaged in publishing a dictionary of the arts and 
sciences, and as you have informed us that there are fifteen 
capital sciences which you will undertake for and write up the 
subdivisions and detached parts of these conform to your plan, 
and likewise to prepare the whole work for the press, &c., &c., 
we hereby agree to allow you £200 for your trouble, &c.” Prof. 
Maevey Napier says that Smellie “ was more likely to have 
suggested that great improvement than any of his known co- 
adjutors.” Archibald Constable, who was interested in the work 
from 1788, and was afterwards intimately acquainted with Bell, 
says Colin Maefarquhar was the actual projector of the Encyclo- 
paedia, and the editor of the two first editions, while Smellie 
was merely “a contributor for hire” {Memoirs, ii. 31 1). Dr 
Gleig, in his preface to the third edition, says : ” The idea had 
been conceived by him (Colin Maefarquhar) and his friend Mr 
Andrew Bell, engraver. By whom these gentlemen were assisted 
in digesting the plan which attracted to that work so much 
public attention, or whether they had any assistance, are ques- 
tions in which our readers cannot be interested.” Maefarquhar, 
according to Constable, was a person of excellent taste and very 
general knowledge, though at starting he had little or no capital, 
and was obliged to associate Bell, then the principal engraver 
in Edinburgh, as a partner in his undertaking. 

The second edition was begun in 1776, and was published 
in numbers, of which the first was issued on the 21st of June 
1777, and the last, No. 181, on the 18th of September 1784, 
forming 10 vols. 4to, dated 1778 to 1783, and containing 8595 
pages and 340 plates. The pagination is contmuous, ending 
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with page 9200, but 295 pages are inserted ih various places, 
and page 7099 is followed by 8000. The number and length 
of the articles were much increased, 72 have cross headings, and 
more than 150 others may be classed as long articles. At the 
end is an appendix (“ Abatement ” to “ Wood ”) of 200 pages, 
contain^, under the heading Botanical Table, a list of the 931 
genera included in the 58 natural orders of Linnaeus, and followed 
by a list of 526 books, said to have been the principal authorities 
used. All the maps are placed together under the article 
“Geography” (195 pages). Most of the long articles have 
numbered marginal titles ; “ Scotland,” 84 pages, has 837. 
“ Medicine,” 309 pages, and “ Pharmacy ” have each an index. 
The plan of the work was enlarged by the addition of history 
and biography, which encyclopaiedias in general had long omitted. 
“ From the time of the second edition of this work, every cyclo- 
paedia of note, in England and elsewhere, has been a cyclopaedia, 
not solely of arts and sciences, but of the whole wide circle 
of general learning and miscellaneous information ” {Quarterly 
Review^ cxiii. 362). Smellie was applied to by Bell to edit the 
second edition, and to take a share of one-third in the work ; 
but he refused, because the other persons concerned in it, at the 
suggestion of “ a very distinguished nobleman of very high 
rank ” (said by Professor Napier to have been the duke of 
Buccleuch), insisted upon the introduction of a tystem of general 
biography which he considered inconsistent with the character 
of a dictionary of arts and sciences. James Tytler, M.A., seems 
to have been selected as the next most eligible compiler. His 
father, a man of extensive knowledge, was 53 years minister of 
Fearn in Forfarshire, and died in 1785. Tytler (outlawed by 
the High Court of Justiciary, 7th of January 1793, buried 
at Salem in Massachusetts on the nth of January 1804, aged 
fifty-eight) “ wrote,” says Watt, “ many of the scientific treatises 
and histories, and almost all the minor articles ” {Bibliotheca 
Brit). 

After about a year’s preparation, the third edition was 
announced in 1787 ; the first number was published early in 
1788, and the first volume in October 1788. There were to be 
300 weekly numbers, price is. each, forming 30 parts at los. 6d. 
each, and 15 volumes, with 360 plates. It was completed in 
1797 in 18 vols. 4to, containing i4j 579 pages and 542 plates. 
Among the multifarious articles represented in the frontispiece, 
which was required by the traditional fashion of the period, is 
a balloon. The maps are, as in subsequent editions, distributed 
among the articles relating to the respective countries. It was 
edited by Colin Maefarquhar as far as the article “ Mysteries ” 
(by Dr Doig, vol. xii.), when he died, on the 2nd of April 1793, 
in his forty-eighth year, “ worn out,” says Constable, “ by 
fatigue and anxiety of mind.” His children’s trustees and 
Andrew Bell requested George Gleig of Stirling (consecrated 
on the 30th of October 1808 assistant and successor to the bishop 
of Brovin), who had written about twelve articles, to edit the 
rest of the work ; “ and for the time, and the limited sum 
allowed him for the reward of contributors, his part in the 
work was considered very well done ” (Constable, ii. 312). 
Professor Robison was induced by Gleig to become a contributor. 
He first revised the article “ Optics,” and then wrote a series 
of articles on natural philosophy, which attracted great attention 
and were long highly esteemed by scientific men. The sub- 
editors were James Walker (Primus Scotiae Episcopus 27th of 
May 1837, died on the 5th of March 1841, aged seventy) until 
1795, James Thomson, succeeded in November 1796 by 
his brother Thomas, afterwards professor of chemistry at Glasgow, 
who remained connected with the Encyclopaedia until 1800. 
According to Kerr (Smellie^s Life, i. 364-365), xo,ooo copies 
were printed, and the profit to the 'proprietors was £42,000, 
besides the payments for their respective work in the conduct 
of the publication as tradesmen,— ‘Bell as engraver of all the 
plates, and Maefarquhar as sole printer^ According to Constable 
{Memoirs, ii. 312), the impression was begun at 5000 copies, 
and concluded with a sale of 13,000. James Hunter, “ an active 
bookseller of no character,” had a shop in Middle Row, 
Holbom, sold the book to the trade, and on his failure Thomson I 


I Bonar, w wine merchant, who had married Bell’s daughter, 
became the seller of the book. He quarrelled with his father-in- 
law, who would not see him for ten years before his death in 1809. 
When the edition was completed, the copyright and remaining 
books were sold in order to wind up the concern, and “ the 
whole was purchased by Bell, who gave £13 a copy, sold all the 
complete copies to the trade, printed up the odd volumes, and 
thus kept the work in the market for several years ” (Constable, 

312)* 

The supplement of the third edition, printed for Thomson 
Bonar, and edited by Gleig, was published in 1801 in 2 vols. 
4to, containing 1624 pages and 50 copperplates engraved by 
D. Lizars. In the dedication to the king, dated Stirling, 10th 
December 1800, Dr Gleig says : “ The French Encyclopedie 
had been accused, and justly accused, of having disseminated 
far and wide the seeds of anarchy and atheism. If the Encyclo^ 
paedia Britannica shall in any degree counteract the tendency 
of that pestiferous work, even these two volumes will not be 
wholly unworthy of your Majesty’s attention.” Professor 
Robison added 19 articles to the series he had begun when the 
third edition was so far advanced. Professor Playfair assisted in 
“ Mathematics.” Dr Thomas Thomson wrote “ Chemistry,” 
“ Mineralogy ” and other articles, in which the use of symbols 
was for the first time introduced into chemistry ; and these 
articles formed the first outline of his System of Chemistry, 
published at Edinburgh in 1802, 8vo, 4 vols. ; the sixth edition, 
1821. 

The fourth edition, printed for Andrew Bell, was begun 
in 1800 or t8oi, and finished in iSro in 20 vols. 4 to, containing 
^6,033 pages, with 581 plates engraved by Bell. The dedication 
to the king, signed Andrew Bell, is dated Lauristoun, Edinburgh, 
1809, The preface is that of the third edition with the necessary 
alterations and additions in the latter part. No articles were 
reprinted from the supplement, as Bell had not the copyright. 
Professor Wallace’s articles on mathematics were much valued, 
and raised the scientific character of the work. Dr Thomas 
lliomson declined the editorship, and recommended Dr James 
Millar, afterwards editor of the Encyclopaedia Edinensis (died 
on the 13th of July 1827). He was fond of natural history and 
a good chemist, but, according to Constable, slow and dilatory 
and not well qualified. Andrew Bell died on the loth of June 
1809, aged cighty-tliree, “ leaving,” says Constable, “ two sets 
of trustees, one literary to make the money, the other legal to 
lay it out after it was made.” The edition began with 1250 
copies and concluded at 4000, of which two-thirds passed through 
the hands of Constable’s firm. Early in 1804 Andrew Bell had 
offered Constable and his partner Hunter the copyright of the 
work, printing materials, &c., and all that was then printed of 
the fourth edition, for £20,000. This offer was in agitation in 
March 1804, when the two partners were in London. On the 
5th of May 1804, after Lord Jeffrey’s arrival in Edinburgh, as he 
relates to Francis Horner, they entrusted him with a design, 
on which he found that most of his friends had embarked with 
great eagerness, “ for publishing an entire new encyclopaedia 
upon an improved plan. Stewart, I understand, is to lend his 
name, and to write the preliminary discourse, besides other 
articles. Playfair is to superintend the mathematical depart- 
ment, and Robison the natural philosophy. Thomas Thomson 
is extremely zealous in the cause. W. Scott has embraced it 
with great affection. . . . The authors are to be paid at least 
as well as reviewers, and are to retain the copyright of their 
articles for separate publication if they think proper” (Cock- 
burn, Life of Lord Jeffrey, 1852, ii. 90). It was then, perhaps, 
that Constable gave £100 to Bonar for the copyright of the 
supi^ement. 

The fifth edition was begun immediately after the fourth as a 
mere reprint. “ The management of the edition, or rather misman- 
agement, went on under the lawyer trustees for several years, and 
at last the whole property was again brought to the market by 
public sale. There were about 1800 copies printed otf the five first 
volumes, which formed one lot, the copyri^t formed another lot, 
and so on. The whole was purchased by myself and in my name 
for between £iSi0O0 and ^14,000, and it was said by the wise 
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booksellers of Edinburgh and others that I had completely ruined 
myself and all connected wiith me by a purchase to such an enor- 
mous amount ; this was early in 1812 ” (Constable, li. 314). Bonar, 
who lived next door to the printing office, thought he could con- 
duct the book, and had resolved on the purchase. Having a good 
deal of money, he seemed to Constable a formidable rival, whose 
alliance was to be secured. After 9undr>| interviews ” it was agreed 
that Constable should buy the copyright in his own name, and that 
Bonar should have one-third, and also one-third of the copyright of 
the supplement, for which he gave £^00. Dr James Millar cor- 
rected and revised the last 15 volumes. The preface is dated the 
ist of December 1814. The printing was superintended by Bonar, 
who died on the 26th of July 1814. His trustees were repaid his 
advances on the work, about £6000, and the copyright was valued at 
£ 11,000, of which they received one- third, Constable adding £,^00, 
as the book had been so extremely succossfuL It was published in 
20 vols., 16,017 pages, 582 plates, price £36, and dated 1817. 

Soon after the purchase of the copyright, Constable began to 
prepare for the publication of a supplement, to be of four or, at the 
very utmost, five volumes. ** The first article arranged for was one 
on * Chemistry ' by Sit Humphry Davy, but he went abroad [in 
October 1813] and I released him from his engagement, and employed 
Mr Brande ; the second article was Mr Stewart’s Dissertation, 
for which I agreed to pay him :£iooo, leaving the extent of it to 
himself, but with this understanding, that it was not to be under 
ten sheets, and might extend to twenty " (Con.stable, li. 3x8). 
Dugald Stewart, in a letter to Constable, the 15th of November 1812, 
though he declines to engage to execute any of his own suggestions, 
recommends that four discourses should “ stand in front,” forming 
“ a general map of the various departments of human knowledge,” 
similar to ” the excellent discourse prefixed by D’Alembert to the 
French Encyclopidie” together with historical sketclies of the 
progress since Bacon’s time of modem discoveries in metaphysical, 
moral and political philosophy, in mathematics and physics, in 
chemistry, and in zoology, botany and mineralogy. He would only 
promise to undertake the general map and the first historical sketch, 
if his health and other engagements jicrmitted, after the second 
volume of his Philos^hy of the Human Mind (published in 1813) 
had gone to press. For the second he recommended Playfair, for 
chemistty Sir Humphry Davy. He received 3^1 000 for the first part 
of his dissertation (166 pages), and £700 for the second (257 pages), 
the right of publication being limited to the Supplement an(l Encyclo-^ 
paedia. Constable next contracted with Professor Playfair for a 
dissertation ” to be e<[ual in length or not to Mr Stewart’s, for £2^0 ; 
but a short time afterwards I felt that to pay one eminent individual 
£jooo because he would not take less would be quite unfair, and I 
wrote to the worthy Professor that I had fixed his payment at >^500.” 
Constable gave him 3^500 for the first part (127 pages), and would 
have given iiK much for the second (go pages) if it had been as long. 
His next object was to find out the greatest defects in the book, and 
he gave Professor Leslie ;f2oo and Graham Dalyell £100 for looking 
over it. He then wrote out a proimoctus and submitted it in j)rint 
to Stewart, ” but the cautious philosopher referred ” him to Play- 
fair, who ” returned it next day very greatly improved.” For this 
Constable sent him six dozen of very fine old sherry, only feeling 
regret that he had nothing better to offer. He at first intended to 
have two editors, ” one for the strictly fiterary and the other for the 
scientific department.” He applied to Dr Thomas Brown, who 
” preferred writing trash of poetry to useful and lucrative employ- 
ment.” At last he fixed on Mr Maevey Napier (bom 1777), whom 
he had known from 1798, and who ”had been a hard student, and 
at college laid a good foundation for his future career, though more 
perhaps in general information than in what would be, strictly 
speaking, called scholarship ; this, however, does not fit him the 
less for his present task.” Constalde, in a letter dated the 11th of 
June 1813, offered him ;£300 before the first part went to press, £i,<^ 
on the completion at press of each of the eight half volumes, ^500 
if the work was reprinted or extended beyond 7000 copies, and 
/200 for incidental expenses. '* In this way the composition of the 
four volumes, including the introductory dissertations, will amount 
to considerably more than ;^9ooo.” In a postscript the certain 
payment is charactedsticaUy increased to £1575, the contin ent 
to £733, and the allowance for incidental expenses to £300 (Constable, 
ii. 326). J^apier went to London, and obtained the co-operation of 
many literaty men. The supplement was published in half-volume 
parts from December 1816 to April 1824. It formed six volumes 
4to, oontoming 4933 pages, 123 plates, 9 maps, three dissertations 
and 669 articles, of which a list is given at the end. The first disser- 
tation, on the progress of metaphysical, etliical and political philo- 
sophy,” was by Stewart, who completed his plan only in respect to 
metaphysics. He had thought it would be easy to adapt the in- 
teHectual or general survey of human knowledge, sketched by 
Bacon and improved by D’Alembert, to the advan^ state of the 
sciences, while its unriv^ed authority would have softened criticism. 
But on closer examination he found the logical views on which thi.s 
mfte^tic arrangement Was based essentially erroneous; and, 
aonbtniff whether the time had come for a sucoessful repetition of 
this bola experiment, he lorbore to substitute a now scheme of his 
ovm. Sir James Mackintosh characterised this discourse as " the 
most splendid of Mir. Stewart's works, a composition which no other 


living writer of English prose has equalled ” (Edinbwgh Review^ 
xxvii. 191, September i8i6). The second dissertation, " On the 
progress of mathematics and physic^” was by Playfair, who died 
19th July 1819, when he had only finished the period of Newton and 
Leibnitz. The third, by Professor Brande. On the progress of 
chemistry from the early middle ages to 1800,” was the only one 
completed. These historical dissertations were admirable and 
delightful compositions, and important and interesting additions 
to the Encyclopaedia ; but it is difficult to sec why they ^uuld form 
a separate department distinct from the general alphabet. The 
preface, dated March 1824, beginvS with an account of the more 
important previous encyclopaedias, relates the history Of this to the 
sixth edition, describes the pre])aration for the supplement and gives 
an ” outline of the contents,^' and mentions under each great division 
of knowledge the principal articles and their autliors' names, often 
with remarks on the characters of both. Among the distinguished 
contributors were Leslie, Playfair, Ivory, Sir Jolin Barrow, Tredgold. 
Jeffrey, John Bird Sumner, Blanco White, Hamilton Smith and 
Ilazlitt. Sir Walter Scott, to gratify his generous friend Constable, 
laid aside Wavefley, which he was completing for publication, and in 
April and May 1814 wrote ” Chivalry.” He also wrote ” Drama ” 
in November i8i8, and " Romance ” in the summer of 1823. As it 
seemed to the editor that encyclopaedias had previously attended 
little to political philosophy, he wrote ” Balance of Power,” and 
procured from James Mill ” Banks for Savings,” Education,” 
” Law of Nations,” ” Liberty of the Press,” and other articles, 
which, reprinted cheaply, had a wide circulation. M'Culloch wrote 
” Com Laws,” ” Interest,” ” Money,” ” I’olitical Economy,” «&c. 
Mr Ricardo wrote ” Commerce ” and ” Funding System,” and 
Proft^ssor Malthus, in his article ” Population,” gave a compre- 
hensive summary of the facts and reasonings on which his theory 
rested. In the article ” E^pt ” Dr Thomas Young " first gave 
to the public an extended view of the results of his successful inter- 
pretation of the hicroglyjjhic characters on the stone of Rosetta,” 
with a vocabulary of 221 words in English, Coptic, Hieroglyphic 
and Enchorial, engraved on four plates. There were about 160 
biographies, chiefly of persons who had died within the preceding 
30 years. Constable ” wislied short t)iographical notices of the first 
founders of this great work, but they were, in the opinion of my 
editor, too insignificant to entitle them to the rank which .mien 
separate notice, it was supposed, would have given them a.s literary 
men, although his own cons^uence in the world had its origin in 
their exertions ” (Memoirs, ii. 326). It is to be regretted that thi.s 
wish was not carried out, as was done in the latter volumes of Zedler. 
Arago wrote ” Double Refraction ” and ” Polarization of Light,” 
a note to which mentions his name a.s author. Pl^fair wrote 
” Aepinus,” and " Physical Astronomy.” Biot wrote ” Electricity ” 
and ** Pendulum.” He “ gave his as-sistance with alacrity,” though 
his article.s had to Ik? translated. Signatures, on the plan of the 
Bncyclopidie, were annexed to each article, the list forming a triple 
alphabet, A to XXX, with the full names of tlie 72 contributors 
arranged apparently in the order of their first occurrence. At the 
end of vol. vi. arc Addenda and Corrigenda, including ” Inter- 
polation,” by Leslie, and ” Polarization of Light,” by Arago. 

The sixth edition, " revised, correctfxl and improved,” appeared 
in half- volume parts, price i6s. in boards, vol. xx. part li. com- 
pleting the work in May 1823. Constable, thinking it not wise to 
reprint so large a book year after year without correction, in 1820 
selected Mr Charles Maclaren (1782-1860), as editor. ” His atten- 
tion was chiefly directed to the iiistotical and geographical articles. 
He was to keep the press going, and have the whole completed in 
three years.” He wrote “ America,” ” Greece,” ” Troy,” &c. 
Many of the large articles as ” Agriculture,” ” Chemistry,*’ Con- 
chology,” were new or nearly so ; and references were given to tlvc 
supplement. A new edition in 25 vols. was contemplated, not to 
be announced till a certain time after the supplement was finished ; 
but Constable's house stopped payment on the 19th of Jwuory 
1826, and his copyrights were sold by auction. Those of the Encyclo- 
aedia were bought by contract, on the 16th of July 1828, for £6150, 
y *rhomas Allan, proprietor of the Caledonian Mercury, Adam 
Black, Abram Thomson, iKxikbinder, and Alexander Wight, banker, 
who, with the trustee of Constable’s estate, had previously begun 
the seventh edition. Not many years later Mr Black purchased 
all the shares and became sole proprietor. 

The seventh edition, 21 vols. 4to (with an index Of 187 pages,, 
compiled by Robert Cox), containing 37,101 pages and 506 plates, 
edited by Maevey Napier, a&sistcd hy James Browne, LL.D., waa 
begun in 1827, and published from March 1830 to January 1842. 
It was reset throughout and stereotyped. Mathematical chagiams 
wei*e printed in the text from woodcuts. The first half of the preface 
was nearly that of the supplement. The list of .signatures, contain- 
ing 167 names, consistB of four alphabets with additions, and differs 
altogether from that in the supplement : many names are omitted, 
the order is changed and 105 axe added. A list follows of over 300 
articles, without Signatures, by 87 writers. The dis.sertations— ist, 
Stewart’s, 289 pages ; znd, *^Ethics " (136 pAges), by Sir James 
Mackintosh, whose death prevented the addition of “ Political 
Philosophy ” ; 3rd, Playfair’s, 139 pages ; 4th, its continuation by 
Sir John Leslie, loo pages — and their index of 30 pages, fill yol. 1. 
As fiiey did not include Greek philosophy, " Aristotle,” ” Plato 
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and Socrates ” were supplied by Dr Hampden, afterwards bishop 
of Hereford. Among the numerous contributors of eminence, 
mention may be made of Sir David Brewster, Prof. Phillips, Prof. 
Raiding, John Hill Burton, Thomas De Quincey, Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, Capt. Basil Hall, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Antonio Panizzi, 
J ohn Scott Russell and Robert Stephenson. Zoology was divided into 
II chief articles. “ Mammalia," ‘^Ornithology," " Reptilia," " Ich- 
thyology," "Mollusca," "Crustacea," " Arachnides," "Entomology," 
" Helminthology," " Zoophytes," and " Animalcule " — all by James 
Wilson. 

The eighth edition, 1853-1860, 4to, 21 vols. (and index of 239 
pages, i86j), containing 17,957 p^es and 402 plates, with many 
woodcuts, was edited by Dr Thomas Stewart Traill, professor of 
medical jurisprudence in Edinburgh University. The aissertations 
were reprinted, with one on the *‘ Ri.se, Progress and Corruptions 
of Christianity " (97 pages), by Archbishop Whately, and a con- 
tinuation of Leslie's to 1850. by Professor James David Forbes, 
198 pages, the work of nearly three years, called by himself his 
"magnum opus" (Lt/s, pp. 361, 366). Lord Macaulay, Charles 
Kingsley, Isaac Taylor, Hepworth Dixon, Robert Chambers, Rev. 
Charles Merivale, Rev. F. W. Farrar, Sir John Richardson, Dr 
Scoresby, Dr Hooker, Henry Austin Layard, Edw*. B. Eastwick, 
John Crawfurd, Augustus Petermann, Baron Bunsen, Sir Jolm 
Herschel, Dr Lankester, Profes.sors Owen, Rankine, William 
Thomson, Aytoun, Blackie, Daniel Wilson and Jukes, were some 
of the many eminent new contributors found among the 344 authors, 
of whom an alphabetical list is given, with a key to the signatures. 
In the preface a list of 279 articles by 189 writers, classed under 
1 5 heads, is given. This edition was not wholly reset like the seventh, 
but many long articles were retained almost or entirely intact. 

The publication of the ninth edition (A. & C. Black) was com- 
menced in January 1875, under the editorship of Thomas Spencer 
Baynes until 1880, and subsequently of W. Robertson Smith, and 
completed in 1889, 24 vols., with index. This great edition retained 
a certain amount of the valuable material in the eighth, but was 
substantially a new work ; and it was universally acknowledged to 
stand in the forefront of the scholarship of its time. Its contributors 
included the moat distinguished men of letters and of science. In 
1898 a reprint, sold at about half the original price, and on the plan 
of payment by instalments, was i.ssued by TAe Times of London ; 
and in 1902, under the joint editorship of Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale University, and Hugh 
Chisholm, eleven supplementary volumes were pubhshed, forming, 
witli the 24 vols. of the ninth edition, a tentli edition of 35 volumes. 
These included a volume of maps, and an elaborate index (vol. 35) 
to the whole edition, comprising some 600,000 entries. In May 1903 
a start was made with the preparation of the iith edition, under the 
general editorship of Hugh Chisholm, with W. Ahson Phillips as chief 
assistant-editor, and a staff of editorial assistants, the whole work of 
OManization being conducted up to December 1909 from The Times 
office. Arrangements were then made, as described in the Prefatory 
Note to the present work, by which the copyright and control of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica passed to Cambridge University, for the 
publication at the University Press in 1910-1911 of the 29 volumes 
(one being Index) of the nth edition, a distinctive feature of this 
issue being the appearance of the whole series of volumes practically 
at the same time. 

A new and enlarged edition of the Encyclopedie arranged 
as a system of separate dictionaries, and entitled Encyclopedie 
methodique ou par ordre de matieres, was undertaken by Charles 
Joseph Panckoucke, a publisher of Paris (bom at Lille on the 
26th of November 1736, died on the 19th of December 1798). 
His privilege w^ dated the 20th of June 1780. The articles 
belonging to different subjects would readily form distinct 
dictionaries, although, having been constructed for an alpha- 
betical plan, they seemed unsuited for any system wholly 
methodical. Two copies of the book and its supplement were 
cut up into articles, which were sorted into subjects. The 
division adopted was : i, mathematics ; 2, physics ; 3, medicine ; 
4, anatomy and physiobgy ; 5, surgery ; 6, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy and pharmacy ; 7, agriculture ; 8, natural history of 
animals, in six parte ; 9, botany ; 10, minerals ; ii, physical 
geography; 12, ancient and modem geography ; 13, antiquities ; 
14, history ; 15, theology ; 16, philosophy ; 17, metaphysics, 
logic and morality ; 18, grammar and literature ; 19, law ; 20, 
finance ; 21, political economy ; 22, commerce ; 23, marine ; 
24, art militaire ; 25, beaux arts ; 26, arts et metiers — ^all 
forming distinct dictionaries entrusted to different editors. The | 
first object of each editor was to exclude all articles belonging 
to other subjects, and to take care that those of a doubtful 
nature should not be omitted by all. In some words (such as 
air, which belonged equally to chemistry, physics and medicine) 


the methodical arrangement has the une^ected effect of break- 
ir^ up the single article into several widely separated. Each 
dictionary was to have an introduction and a classified table of 
the principal articles. History and its minor parte, as inscrip- 
tions, fables, medals, were to be included. Theology, which 
was neither complete, exact nor orthodox, was to be by the abb6 
Bergier, confessor to Monsieur. The whole work was to be 
completed and connected together by a Vocabulaire Universe!, 
I vol. 4to, with references to all the places where each word 
occurred, and a very exact history of the Encyclopedie and its 
editions by Panckoucke-. The prospectus, issued early in 1782, 
proposed three editions — 84 vols, 8vo, 43 vols. 4to with 3 columns 
to a page, and 53 vols. 4to of about 100 sheets with 2 columns 
to a page, each edition having 7 vols. 4to of 250 to 300 plates 
each. The subscription was to be 672 livres from the 15th of 
March to July 1782, then 751, and 888 after April 1783. It was 
to be issued in livraisons of 2 vols. each, the first (jurisprudence, 
vol. i., literature, vol. i.) to appear in July 1782, and the whole 
to be finished in 1787. The number of subscribers, 4072, was 
so great tliat the subscription list of 672 livres was closed on the 
30th of April. Twenty-five printing offices were employed, 
and in November 1782 the ist livraison (jurisprudence, vol. i., 
and half vol. each of arte et metiers and histoire naturelle) was 
issued. A Spanish prospectus was sent out, and obtained 330 
Spanish subscribers, with the inquisitor-general at their head. 
The complaints of the subscribers and his own heavy advances, 
over 150,000 livres, induced Panckoucke, in November 1788, 
to appeal to the authors to finish the work. Those en retard 
made new contracts, giving their word of honour to put their 
parts to press in 1788, and to continue them without interruption, 
so that Panckoucke hoped to finish the whole, including the 
vocabulary (4 or 5 vols.), in 1792. Whole sciences, as architec- 
ture, engineering, hunting, police, games, &c., had been over- 
looked ki the prospectus ; a new division was made in 44 parts, 
to contain 51 dictionaries and about 124 vols. Permission was 
obtained on the 27th of February 1789, to receive subscriptions 
for the separate dictionaries. Two thousand subscribers were 
lost by the Revolution. The 50th livraison appeared on the 
23rd of July 1792, when all the dictionaries eventually published 
had been begun except seven — ^jeux familiers and math^matiques, 
physics, art oratoire, physical geopaphy, chasses and peches ; 
and 18 were finished, — ^mathematics, games, surgery, ancient 
and modern geography, history, theology, logic, grammar, 
jurisprudence, finance, political economy, commerce, marine, 
arts militaires, arte acad^miques, arts et metiers, encyclopediana. 
Supplements were added to military art in 1797, and to history in 
1807, but not to any of the other 16, though required for most 
long before 1832. The publication was continued by Henri 
Agasse, Panckoucke’s son-in-law, from 1794 to 1813, and then 
by Mme Agasse, his widow, to 1832, when it was completed 
in 102 livraisons or 337 parte, forming i66i vols. of text, and 51 
parte containing 6439 plates. The letterpress issued with the 
plates amounts to 5458 pages, making with the text 124,210 
pages. To save expense the plates belonging to architecture 
were not published. Pharmacy (separated from chemistry), 
minerals, education, ponts et chauss 4 es had been announced but 
were not published, neither was the Vocabulaire Universel, 
the key and index to the whole work, so that it is difficult to 
carry out any research or to find all the articles on any subject. 
The original parte have been so often subdivided, and have been 
so added to by other dictionaries, supplements and appendices, 
that, without going into great detail*, an exact account cannot 
be given of the work, which contains 88 alphabets, with 83 
indexes, and 166 introductions, discourses, prefaces, &c. Many 
dictionari^ have a classed index of articles ; that of Economic 
politique is very excellent, giving the contents of each article, 
so that any passage can be found easily. The largest dictionaries 
are medicine, 13 vols., 10,330 pages ; zoology, 7 dictionaries, 
i3>^45 1206 plates ; botany, 12,002 pages, 1000 plates 

(34 only of cryptogamic plants) ; geography, 3 dictionaries and 
2 atlases, 9090 pages, 193 maps and plates ; jurisprudence 
(with police and municipalities), 10 vols., 7607 pages. Anatomy, 
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4 vols., 2866 pages, is not a dictionary but a series of systematic 
treatises. Assembl6e Nationale was to be in three parts,— (i) 
the history of the Revolution, (2) debates, and (3) laws and 
decrees. Only vol. ii., debates, appeared, 1792, 804 pages, 
Absens to Aurillac. Ten volumes of a Spanish translation with 
a vol, of plates were published at Madrid to 1806 — ^viz. historia 
natural, i. ii. ; grammatica, i. ; arte militar, i., ii. ; geografia, 
i.-iii. ; fabricas, i., ii., plates, vol. i. A French edition was 
printed at Padua, with the plates, says Peignot, very carefully 
engraved. Probably no more unmanageable body of dictionaries 
has ever been published except Migne’s Encyclopedic ihiologique, 
Paris, 1844-1875, 4to, 168 vols., loi dictionaries, 119,059 pages. 

No work of reference has been more useful and successful, or 
more frequently copied, imitated and translated, than that known 
as the Conversations Lexikon of Brockhaus. It was begun as Con- 
versations Lexikon mil vorzUglicher Rucksicht auf die gegenwdrtigen 
Zeiten, Leipzig, 1796 to 1808, 8vo, 6 vols., 2762 pages, by Dr 
Gotthelf Renatus Lobel (born on the ist of April 1767 at Thalwitz 
near Wurzen in Saxony, died on the 14th of February 1799), 
who intended to supersede Hubner, and included geography, 
history, and in part biography, besides mythology, philosophy, 
natural history, &c. Vols. i.-iv. (A to R) appeared 1796 to 1800, 
vol. V. in 1806. Friedrich Arnold Brockhaus (q.v.) bought the 
work with its copyright on the 25th of October 1808, for 1800 
thalers from the printer, who seems to have got it in payment of 
his bill. The editor, Christian Wilhelm Franke, by contract 
dated the i6th of November, was to finish vol. vi. by the 5th of 
December, and the already projected supplement, 2 vols., by 
Michaelmas 1809, for 8 thalers a printed sheet. No penalty was 
specified, but, says his grandson, Brockhaus was to learn that 
such contracts, whether under penalty or not, are not kept, for 
the supplement was finished only in 1811. Brockhaus issued a 
new impression as Conversations Lexikon oder kurzgefasstes 
Handwdrterbnch, &c., 1809-1811, and on removing to Altenburg 
in 1811 began himself to edit the 2nd edition (1812-1819, 10 vols.), 
and, when vol. iv. was published, the 3rd (1814-1819). He carried 
on both editions together until 1817, when he removed to 
Leipzig, and began the 4th edition as AUgemeine deutsche Real- 
encyclopadie fiir die gehildeten Sidnde, Conversations Lexikon, 
This title was, in the 14th edition, changed to that of Brockhaus^ 
Konversations Lexicon. The 5th edition was at once begun, and 
was finished in eighteen months. Dr Ludwig Hain assisted in 
editing the 4th and 5th editions until he left I.»eipzig in April 
1820, whe.n Professor F. C. Hasse took his place. The 12,000 
copies of the 5th edition being exhausted while vol. x. was at 
press, a 2nd unaltered impression of 10,000 was required in 1820 
and a 3rd of 10,000 in 1822. The 6th edition, 10 vols., wais begun 
in September 1822. Brockhaus died in 1823, and his two eldest 
sons, Friedrich and Heinrich, who carried on the business for 
the heirs and became sole possessors in 1829, finished the edition 
with Hasse’s assistance in September 1823. The 7th edition 
(1827-1829, 12 vols., 10,489 pages, 13,000 copies, 2nd impression 
14,000) was edited by Hasse. The 8th edition (1833-1836, 
12 vols., 10,689 pages, 31,000 copies to 1842), begun in the autumn 
of 1832, ended May 1837, was edited by Dr Karl August Espe 
(bom February 1804, died in the Irrenanstalt at Stotteritz near 
Leipzig on the 24th of November 1850) with the aid of many 
learned and distinguished writers. A general index, Universal 
Register, 242 pages, was added in 1839’. The g^h edition (1843- 
1847, 15 vols., 11,470 pages, over 30,000 copies) was edited 
by Dr Espe. The loth edition (1851-1855, 12,564 pages) was 
also in 15 vols., for convenience in reference, and was edited 
by Dr August Kurtzel aided by Oskar Pilz. Friedrich Brockhaus 
had retired in 1849 ; Dr Heinrich Edward, the elder son of 
Heinrich, made partner in 1854, assisted in this edition, and 
Heinrich Rudolf, the younger son, partner since 1863, in the 
nth (1864-1868, 15 vols. of 60 sheets, 13,366 pages). 

Kurtzel died on the 24th of April 1871, and Pilz was sole editor 
until March 1872, when Dr Gustav Stockmann joined, who was 
alone from April until joined by Dr Karl Wippermann in October. 
Besides the Universal Register of 136 pages ana about 50,000 articles, 
each volume has an index. The supplement. 2 vols. 1764 pages, was 
begun in February 2871, and fini^ed in April 1873. The X2th edition. 


begun in 1875, was completed in 1879 in 15 vols., the X3th edition 
(1882-1887), in 16 vols., and the 14th (1901-1903J in 16 vols. with a 
supplementary volume in 1904. Conversations Lexicon is intended, 

not for scientific use, but to promote general mental improvement by 
giving the results of research and discovery in a simple and popular 
form without extended details. The articles, often too brief, are very 
excellent and trustworthy, especially on German subjects, give refer- 
ences to the best books, and include biographies of living men. 

One of the best German encyclopaedias is that of Meyer, 
Neues Konversations-Lexicon. The first edition, in 37 vols., was 
published in 1839-1852. The later editions, following closely 
the arrangement of Brockhaus, are the 4th (1885-1890, 17 vols.), 
the 5th (1894-1898, 18 vols.), and the 6th (begun in 2902). 

The most copious Gernmn encyclopaedia is Ersch and Gruber's 
AUgemeine Encyklopddie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste, Leipzig. 
It was designed and begun in 1813 by Professor Johann Samuel 
Ersch (bom at Gross Glogau on the 23rd of June 1766, chief 
librarian at Halle, died on the i6th of January 1828) to satisfy 
the wants of Germans, only in part supplied by foreign works. 
It was stopped by the war until 1816, when Professor Huf eland 
(born at Danzig on the 19th of October 1760) joined, but he died 
on the 25th of November 1817 while the specimen part was at 
press. The editors of the different sections at various times have 
been some of the best-known men of learning in Germany, in- 
cluding J. G. Gruber, M. H. E. Meier, Hermann Brockhaus, 
W. Muller and A. G. Hoffmann of Jena. 

The work is divided into three sections (i) A-G, of which 99 vols. 
had appeared by 1905, (2) H-N, 43 vols., (3) O-Z, 25 vols. All articles 
bear the authors’ names, and those not ready in time were placed 
at the end of their letter. The longest in the work is Griechenland, 
vols. 80-87, 36^® pages, with a table of contents. It began to appear 
after vol. 73 (G6tze to Gondouin), and hence does not come In its 
proper place, which is in vol. 91. Gross Britannicn contains 700 
pages, and Indien by Benfey 356. 

The Encyclopaedia Metropolitana (London, 1845, 4to, 28 vols., 
issued in 59 parts in 1817-1845, 22,426 pages, 565 plates) pro- 
fessed to give sciences and systematic arts entire and in their 
natural sequence, as shown in the introductory treatise on 
method by S. T. Coleridge. “ The plan was the proposal of the 
poet Coleridge, and it had at least enough of a poetical character 
to be eminently unpractical ” {Quarterly Review, cxiii., 379). 
However defective the plan, the excellence of many of the 
treatises by Archbishop Whately, Sir John Herschel, Professors 
Barlow, Peacock, de Morgan, &c., is undoubted. It is in four 
divisions, the last only being alphabetical ; — I. Pure Sciences, 
2 vols., 1813 pages, 16 plates, 28 treatises, includes grammar, 
law and theology ; II. Mixed and Applied Sciences, 8 vols., 5392 
pages, 437 plates, 42 treatises, including fine arts, useful arts, 
natural history and its “ application," the medical sciences ; 
III. History and Biography, 5 vols., 4458 pages, 7 maps, con- 
taining biography (135 essays) chronologically arranged (to 
Thomas Aquinas in vol. 3), and interspersed with (210) chapters 
on history (to 1815), as the most philosophical, interesting and 
natural form (but modem lives were so many that the plan broke 
down, and a division of biography, to be in 2 vols., was announced 
but not published); IV. Miscellaneous, 12 vols., 10,338 pages, 
105 plates, including geography, a dictionary of English (the first 
form of Richardson's) and descriptive natural history. The 
index, 364 pages, contains about 9000 articles. A re-issue in 38 
vols. 4to, was announced in 1849. Of a second edition 42 
vols. 8vo, 14,744 pages, belonging to divisions i. to iii., were 
published in 1849-1858. 

The very excellent and useful English Cyclopaedia (London, 
1854-1862, 4to, 23 vols., 12,117 pages ; supplements, 1869-1873, 

4 vols., 2858 pages), conducted by Charles Knight, ba.sed on the 
Penny Cyclopaedia (London, 1833-1846, 4to, 29 vols., 15,625 
pages), of which he had the copyright, is in four divisions 
all alphabetical, and evidently very unequal as classes : — r, 
gec^aphy ; 2, natural history ; 3, biography (with 703 lives of 
living persons); 4, arts and sciences. The synoptical index, 
168 pages, has four columns on a page, one for each division, so 
that the order is alphabetical and yet the words are classed. 

Chambers's Encyclopaedia (Edinburgh, W. & R. Chambers), 
1860-1868, 8vo, 10 vols., 8283 pages, edited in part by the pub- 
lishers, but under the charge of Dr Andrew Findlater as acting 
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editor ’’throughout, was founded on the loth edition oiBrockhaus, 
A revised edition appeared in 1874, 8320 pages. In the list of 
126 contributors were J. H. Burton, Emmanuel Deutsch, Professor 
Goldstiicker, &c. The index of matters not having special 
articles contained about 1500 headings. The articles were gener- 
ally excellent, more especi^ly on Jewish literature, folk-lore and 
practical science ; but, as in Brockhai^s, the scope of the work 
did not allow extended treatment. A further revision took place, 
and in 1888-1892 an entirely new edition was published, in 10 
vols., still further new editions being issued in 1895 and in 
1901. 

An excellent brief ccwopilation, the Harmsworth Encyclopaedia 
(1905), was published in 40 fortnightly p^ts (sevenpence each) 
in England, and as Nelson's Encyclopaedia {revised) in 12 vols. 
(1906) in America. It was originally prepared for Messrs Nelson 
of Edinburgh and for the Carmelite Press, London. 

In the United States various encyclopaedias have been 
published, but without rivalling there the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
meuy the 9th edition of which was extensively pirated. Several 
American Supplements were also issued. 

The New American Cyclopaedia, New York (Appleton & Co.), 
1858-1863, 16 vols., 12,752 pages, was the work of the editors, 
George Ripley and Charles Anderson Dana, and 364 contributors, 
chiefly American. A supplementary work, the American Annual 
Cyclopaedia, a yearly 8vo vol. of about 800 pages and 250 articles, 
was started in 1861, but ceased in 1902. In a new edition, the 
American Cyclopaedia, 1873-1876, 8vo, 16 vols., 13,484 pages, 
by the same editors, 4 associate editors, 31 revisers and a 
librarian, each article passed through the hands of 6 or 8 
revisers. 

Other American encyclopaedias are Alvin J. Johnson’s New 
Universal Cyclopaedia, 1875-1877, in 4 vols., a new edition of 
which (excellently planned) was published in 8 vols., 1893-1895, 
under name of Johnson! s Universal Cyclopaedia ; the Encyclo- 
paedia Americana, edited by Francis Lieber, which appeared in 
1839-1847 in 14 vols. ; a new work under the same title, pub- 
lished in 1903-J904 in 16 vols. ; the International Cyclopaedia, 
first published in 1884 (revised in 1891, 1894 and 1898), and 
superseded in 1902 (revised, 1906) by the New International 
Encydopaedia in 17 vols. 

In Europe a great impetus was given to the compilation of encyclo- 
paedias by the appearance of Brockhaus' Conversations-Lexicon (see 
above), wliich, as a begetter of these works, must rank, in the 10 th 
centuiy, with the Cyclopaedia of Ephraim Cliambcrs in the 18 th. 
The following, although in no sense an exliaustive list, may be here 
mentioned. In France, Le Grand Dictionnaire universel du XIX^ 
sihhy of Pterre Laronsse (15 vols., 1866-1876), with supplementary 
volnmes in 1877, 1887 and 1890 ; the Nouveau Larousse illustre^ 
dictionnaire universel encydop^diiue (7 vols., 1901-1904), (this is in 
no way a re-issue or an abridgment of Le Grande Dictionnaire of 
Pierre I^arousse) ; La Grande Encyclopidie^ inventaire raisonni des 
sciences, des lettres, et des arts, in 31 vols. (1886-1903). In Italy, 
the Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana (14 vols., 1841-1851, and in 25 
vols., 1875-1888). In Spain, the Diccionario enciclopedico Hispano- 
Americano de litieratura, ciencias y artes, published at Barcelona 

i 25 vols., 1877-1899). The Russian encyclopaedia, Busskiy Entsi- 
lopedicheskiy Slovar (41 vols., 1905, 2 supplementary vols., 1908) 
was begun in 1890 as a Russian version of Brockhaus' Conversations- 
Lexicon, but has become a monumental encyclopaedia, to which 
all the best Russian men of science and letters have contributed. 
Elaborate encyclopaedias have also appeared in the Polish, Hun- 
garian, Boheinian and Rumanian languages. Of Scandinavian 
encyclopaedias there have been re-i.ssues of the Nordesk Conver- 
sations-Lexicon, first published in 1858-1863, and of the Suenskt 
Conversations-Lexicon, first published in 1845-1851. 

EMDBCOTT, JOHN {c. 1588-1665), English colonial governor 
in America, was bom probably at Dorchester, Dorsetshire, 
England, about 1588. Little is known of him before 1628, wiien 
he was one of the six “ joint adventurers ” iwho purchased from 
the Plymouth Company a strip of land about 60 m. wide akmg 
the Massachusetts coast and extending westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. By his associates Endecott was entrusted with the 
responsibility of leading tiie first colonist^ to the region, and wirii 
some sixty persons proceeded to Naumkeag {later Salem) where 
Roger Conant, a seceder from the cokmy at Plymouth, had begun 
at^dement twoyeaxsearliec. Endecott experiencedsome toouhle 


with tha previous settlers and with Thomas Morton settlement 
at “ Merry Mount ” (Mount WoUaston, now Quincy), where, 
in accordance with his strict Puritanic^ tenets, he cut down 
the maypole and dispersed tlie merry-makers. He was the local 
governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony frexm the 30th of 
April 1629 to the 12th of June 1630, when John Winthrop, who 
had succeeded Matthew Cradock as governor of the company on 
the 20th of October 1629, brought the charter to Salem and 
became governor of the colony as well as of the company. In 
the years immediately following he continued to take a prominent 
part in the affaiirs of Ihe colony, serving as an assistant and as 
a military commissioner, and commanding, although with little 
success, an expedition against the Pcquots in 1636. At Salem 
he was a member of the congregation of Roger Williams, whom 
he resolutely defended in his trouble with the New England 
clerical hierarchy, and excited by Williams’s teachings, cut the 
cross of St George from the English flag in token of his hatred of 
all symbols of Romanism. He was deputy-governor in 1641- 
J644, and governor in 1644-1645, and served also as sergeants 
ma^-general {commander-m-cliief) of the militia and as one 
of the commissioners of the United Colonies of New England, 
of which in 1658 he was president. On the death of John Winr 
throp in 1649 he became governor, and by annual re-elections 
served continuously until his death, with the exception of two 
70015(1650-1651 and 1654-1655), when he was deputy-governor. 
Under his authority the colony of Massachusetts Bay made rapid 
pre^pess, and except in the matter of religious intolerance — he 
showed great bigotry and harshness, particularly towards the 
Quakers^is rule was just and praiseworthy. Of him Edward 
Eggleston says : A strange mixture of rashness, pious zeal, 
genial manners, hot temper, and harsh bigotry, his extravagances 
supply the condiment of humour to a very serious history — it 
is perhaps the principal debt posterity owes him.” He died on 
the 15th of March 1665. 

See C. M. Endicott, Memoirs of John Endecott (Salem, 1847), and 
a “ Memoir of Jolm Endecott '' in Antiquarian Papers of the 
American Antiquarian Society (Worcester, Mass., 1879). 

A lineal descendant, William Crowninshield Endicott 
{1826-1900), graduated at Harvard in 1847, was a justice of the 
Massachusetts supreme court in 1873-1882, and was secretary 
of war in President Cleveland’s cabinet from 1885 to 1889. His 
daughter, Mary Crowninshield Endicott, was married to the 
English statesman Mr Joseph Chamberlain in 1888. 

I^DIVE, Cichorium Endivia, an annual esculent plant of the 
natural order Compositae, commonly reputed to have been 
introduced into Europe from the East Indies, but, according to 
some authorities, more probably indigenous to Egypt, It has 
been cultivated in England for more than three hundred years, 
and is mentioned by John Gerarde in hisiftfrAoi (1597). There are 
numerous varieties of tlie endive, forming two groups, namely, 
the curled or narrow-leaved (var. crispa), and the Batavian or 
broad-leaved (var. latifolia), the leaves of which are not curled. 
Tlie former varieties are those most used for salads, the latter 
being grown chiefly fsjfr culinary purposes. The plant requires 
a light, rich and dry soil, m an unshaded situation. In the 
climate of England, sowing for the main crop should begin about 
the second or third week in June ; but for plants required to be 
used young it may be as early as the latter half of April, and for 
winter crops up to the middle of August. The seed should be 
finely spread in drills 4 in. asunder, and then lightly covered. 
After reaching an inch in height the young plants are thinned ; 
and when about a month old they may he placed out at distances 
of 12 or 15 in., in drills 3 in. in depth, care being taken in removing 
them from the seed-bed to disturb their roots as little as possible. 
The Batavian require moaie room than the curled-leaved varieties. 
Transplantation, where early crops are required, has been foiumd 
inadvisable. Rapidity of growth is promoted by the application 
of liquid manures. The bteaching of endive, in order to prevent 
the development of the natural Utter taste of the leaves, and to 
improve their appearance, is begun about three months after the 
sowing, and is best effected either by tying the outer leaves 
around the iimer^ or, os in damp seasons, by the use of the 



bieachmg-pot Hie bleaching may be completed in ten days or 
so in summer, but in winter it takes three or four weeks. For 
late crops, protection from frost is requisite ; and to secure fine 
winter endive, it has been recommended to take up the full- 
grown plants in November, and to place them under shelter, 
in a soil of moderately dry sand or of half-decayed peat earth. 
Where forcing-houses are employed, endive may be sown in 
January, so as to procure by the end of the fol towing month 
plants ready for use. 

ENDOEUS, an early sculptor, who worked at Athens in the 
middle of the 6th century b.c. We are told that he made 
an image of Athena dedicated by Callias the contemporary of 
Pisistratus at Athens about 564 b.c. An inscription bearing 
his name has been found at Athens, written in Ionian dialect 
The tradition which made him a pupil of Daedalus is apparently 
misleading, since Daedalus had no connexion with lonk art. 

ENDOGAMY (Gr. €v 8 ov, within, and yo/£os, marriage), marriage 
within the tribe or community, the term adopted to express the 
custom compelling those of a tribe to marry among themselves. 
Endogamy was probably characteristic of the very early stages of 
social organization (see Family), and is to-day found only among 
races low in the scale of civilization. As a custom it is believed 
to have been preceded in most lands by the far more general rule 
of Exogamy (e^.v.). Lord Avebury (Origin of Civilisation^ p. 154) 
points out that “ there is not the opposition between exogamy 
and endogamy which Mr McLennan supposed.’' Some races 
which are endogamous as regards the tribe are exogamous as 
regards the gens. Thus the Abors, Kochs, Hos and other peoples 
of India, are forbidden to marry out of the tribe ; but the tribe 
itself is divided into “ keelis ” or clans, and no man is allowed to 
take as wife a girl of his own “ keeli.” Endogamy must have in 
most cases arisen from racial pride, and a contempt, either well 
or ill founded, for the surrounding peoples. 

Among the Ahtena of Alaska, though the tribes are extremely 
militant and constantly at war, the captured women are 
never made wives, but are used as slaves. Endogamy also 
prevails among tribes of Central America. With the Yerkalas 
of southern India a custom prevails by which the first two i 
daughters of a family may be claimed by the maternal uncle as 
wives for his sons. The value of a wife is fixed at twenty pagodas 
(a 16th-century Indian coin equivalent to about five shillings), 
and should the uncle forgo his claim he is entitled to share in 
the price paid for his nieces. Among some of the Karen tribes 
marriages Ixjtween near relatives are usual. The Douignaks, 
a brancli of the Chukmas, seem to have practised endogamy ; 
and they “abandoned the parent stem during the chiefship 
of Janubrix Khan about 1782. The reason of this split was a 
disagreement on the subject of marriages. The chief passed an 
order that the Douignaks should intermarry with the tribe in 
general This was contrary to an ancient cusbmi and caused 
discontent and eventually a break in the txil^” i^Lewin’s Hill 
Tracts of Chittagong, p. 65). This is interesting as being one of the 
few cases in which evidence of a change in this respect is available. 
The Kalat^s of Java are endogamous, and every man must first 
prove his common descent before he can enter a family. The 
Manchu Tatars prohibit those who have the same family names 
from marrying. Among the Bedouins “ a man has an exclusive 
right to the hand of his cousin.” Hottentots seldom marry out of 
their own kraal, and David Livingstone quotes other examples. 
Endogamy seems to have existed in the Sandwich Islands and 
in New Zealand. A community of Javans near Surabaya, on 
the Teugger Hills, numbering alKJut laoo persons, distributed 
in about forty villages, and still following the ancient Hindu 
religion, is endogamous. Good examples of what biologists 
call “ in-and-in deeding ” are to be fonisd in various fishing 
villages in Great Britain, such as Itchinfeny, near Southampton, 
Portland Island, Bentham in Yorkshire, Mousehole and Newlyn 
in Mountdbay, Cornwall, Boulmer near Alnwick {where almost all 
the inhabitants are called Stephenson, Stanton or Stewart), 
Bunimou^Ross and {to someextent)£yez7K>uth in Berwickshire^ 
Boyndie in BanfiUhire, Rathen in Aberdeensh]^, Bockhaven in 
Fhieshire^ Poitmahom^k and Bakabruach in Eastern Roes. 
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In France may be mentioned the commune of Batz, near Le 
Broisic in Loire-lnf^ricur, many of the central cantons of 
Bretagne, and the singular society called Foreatines — supposed 
to be of Irish descent — living between St Arnaud and Bourges. 
Many other European examples might be mentioned, such as the 
Marans of Auvergne, a race of Spanish converted Jews accused 
of introducing syphilis into France ; the Burins and Sermoyers, 
chiefly cattle-breeders, scattered over the department of Ain 
and especially in the arrondissement of Bourg-en-Bresse ; the 
Vaqu6ro$, shepherds in the Asturias Mountains ; and the Jewish 
Chuetas of Mmorca. 

Sec Gilbert Malcolm Sproat's Scenes and Studies of Savage Life ; 
Westcrmarck’s History of Human Marriage (1894) ; Lord Avebury’s 
Origin of Civilisation (1902) ; J. F, McLennan's Primitive Marriage 
(1865). 

ENDOR, an ancient town of Palestine, chiefly memorable as the 
abode of the sorceress whom Saul consulted on the eve of the 
battle of Gilboa, in which he perished (i Sam. xxviii. 5-25). 
According to a psalmist (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9) it was the scene of the 
rout of Jabin and Sisera. Although situated in the territory of 
the tribe of Issachar, it was assigned to Manasseh. In the time 
of Eusebius and Jerome Endor existed as a large village 5 m. 
south of Mount Tabor ; there is still a poor village of the same 
name on the slope of Jebel Dahi, near which are numerous caves. 

For a description of the locality see Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 
P- 337* 

ENDOSPORA, a natural group or class of the Sporozoa, con- 
sisting of the orders Myxosporidia, Actinomyxidia, Sarcosp^oridia 
and Haplosporidia, together with various insufficiently-known 
forms (Sero- and Exosporidia), regarded at present as Sporozoa 
incertae sedis. The distinguishing feature of the group is that the 
spore-mother-cells (pansporoblasts) arise in the interior of the 
body of the parent-individual ; in other words, sporulation is 
endogenous. Another very general character — though not so 
universal — is that the adult trophozoite possesses more than one 
nucleus, usually many (ue. it is multinudeate). In the majority 
of forms, thou^ apparently not in all (e.g. certain Microsporidia), 
sporulation goes on coincidently with growth and trophic life. 
With regard to the origin of the group, the probability is greatly 
in favour of a Rhizopod ancestry. The entire absence, at any 
known period, of a flagellate or even gregariniform phase ; on the 
other hand, the amoeboid nature of the trophozoites in very 
many cases together witli the formation of pseudopodia ; and, 
lastly, the simple endogenous spore-formation characteristic of 
the primitive forms, — are all points which support this view, 
and exclude any hypothesis of a Flagellate origin, such as, on 
the contrary, is probably the case in the Ectospora (q*v,), 

I. Order Myxogporidla. The Myxosporidia, or, more 
correctly, the dense masses formed by their spores, were well 
known to the earlier zoological observers. These parasites in 
fishes were called by Muller “ fish-psorosperms,” a name which 
has stuck to them ever since, although, as is evident from the 
meaning of the term (“ mange-seed ”), Muller had little idea 
of the true nature of the bodies. Other examples, infesting 
silkworms, have also long been known as “ P^brine-corpuscles,” 
from the ravaging disease which they produce in those cater- 
pillars in France, in connexion with which Pasteur did such 
valuable work. The foundation of our present morphological 
and biological knowledge of the order was well laid by the 
admirable researches of Th^lohan in 1895. In spite, however, of 
the contributions of numerous workers since then (e.g, Doflein, 
Cohn, Stempell and others), there are still one or two very 
important points, such as the occurrence of sexual conjugation, 
upon which light is required. 

Although pre-eminently parasites of fishes, Myxosporidia also 
occur, in a few cases, in other Vertebrates (frogs and reptiles) ; 
no instance of their presence in a warm-Uooded 
Vertebrate has, however, yet been described. One 
suborder (the Mio’osporidia or Cryptocy^tes) is pretty tuubUmt. 
equally distributed between fishes on the one hand and 
Invertebrates — chiefly, but not exclusively, Arthropods — on the 
other. The parasites are frequently the cause of severe and 
ktsi ilbieas to tbiek hosts, and 4eyastattog epidemics of 
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tion is jound in Myxocystis. The endoplasm is more fluid, and 
contains numerous inclusions of a granular nature, as well as 
vacuoles of varying size. . 

In the endoplasm are / 

lodged the nuclei, of which ^ / 

in an adult trophozoite 
there may be very many ; 
they are all derived by 
multiplication from the 
single nucleus with which 
the young individuals 
l)egm life, the number in- 
creasing as growth pro- 
ceeds. 

Spore-formation goes on 
entirely in the endoplasm. 

The number of spores 
formed is very variable. 


myxosporidiosis have often been reported (^.g. among carp and 
barbel in continental rivers, due to a Myocobolus, and among 
crayfish in France, to Thelohania), 

The seat of the invasion and the mode of parasitism are ex- 
tremely varied. Practically anjr organ or tissue may be attacked, 
excepting, apparently, the testis and cartilage and bone. In one 
instance at least (that of Nosema bombycis of the silkworm) the 
parasites penetrate into the ova, so that true hereditary infection 
occurs, the progeny being born with the disease. The parasites 
may be either free m some lumen, such os that of the gall bladder 
or urinary bladder (not of the alimentary canal, or the body- 
cavity itself), when they are known as coelozoic forms ; or in 
intimate relation with some tissue, intracellular while young but 
becoming intercellular in the adult phase {histozoic forms) ; or 
entirely intracellular {cytozoic forms). Among the histozoic and 
cytozoic types, moreover, two well-defined conditions, concentra- 
tion and diffuse infiltration^ occur. In the former, the parasitic 
zone is strictly limited, and well-marked cysts are formed ; in 
the latter, the infection spreads throughout 
the neighbouring tissue, and the parasitic 
development becomes inextricably com- 
mingled with the host’s cells. Sometimes, 
as shown by Woodcock ( 45 ), there may be 
an attempt on the part of the host’s tissue to 
circumscribe and check the growth of these 
parasitic areas, which results in the formation 
of pseudocystsy quite different in character 
from true cysts. 

The most noticeable feature about the 
Myxosporidian trophozoite is its amoeboid 
and Rhizopod-like character. 

Pseudopodia of various kinds, 
from long slender ones (fig. 3, B) 
to short blunt lobose ones, are of general 
occurrence, being most easily observed, of f io, 3. — a. rroph 

course, in the free-living forms. The pseudo- i<»bfus)y x 750, ecy Ekitoplasm ; en, endoplasm ; spores, each* with four pole capsules, 
podia serve chiefly for movement and attach- Trtatue <m Zoology, vol. Proto*oii. 

ment, and never, it should be noted, for the ^ o-nd Scot paena), 

injection of solid food-particles, as in the 
case of Amoebae. The general protoplasm is 




From Wasielewski, SporonomkuMde. 

Fig, 3. — A. Trophozoite of Sphaerospora diver gens, Th61, (par. Blennius and Creni' 
ec, ‘ ' 


X750. ps. Pseudopodia localized at the an tenor end; f.gr, fatty granules similarly 
localized ; r.gr, refringent gnmules ; sp, spores, two in number. 


divisible into ectoplasm and endoplasm. The former is a clear, 
finely-granular layer, of which the pseudopodia are mainly con- 
stituted (fig. 3, A). In one or two instances (e.g. Myxidium 




From Lanke*ier's Troathr on 
Zoology, vol. Protozoa, from Wasie- 
lewbki, after Th^lohan. 

Fig. 1. — Transverse section 
of a stickle-back (Gasterosteus 
aculeatus), showing two cysts 
of Glugea anomala, Mohiez 
[kk), in the body muscu- 
lature on the right side. 


From Lahkester’s Troaiiu on Zoology, 
vol. Protozoa. 

Fig. 2. — Portion of a section 
tlirough a muscle fibre of Cotius 
scorpius invaded by Pleisiophora 
typtcalis, Gurley, 
m./, Muscle fibrils, retaining 
their striation. 

myx, Cysts of the parasite, lying 
l^tween the fibrils. 


liehcrkiihnii) the ectoplasm shows a vertical striation, and in the 
older trophozoites breaks down partially, appearing like a fur 
of delicate, non-motile filaments. A somewhat similar modifica- 


It may be as low as two (as in free-living forms, e.g, Lepiotheca), 
in which case a large amount of trophic protoplasm is uncon- 
verted into spores ; or, on the other hand, the number 
of spores may be very great (as in tissue-parasites), . 

practically the whole of the parent-body being thus muitipii^ ' 
used up. The sporont may or may not encyst at the cmtiv 
commencement of sporulation. In the free-living forms i**^"^*- 
there is no cyst-membrane secreted ; but in certain Glugeidae, on 
the other hand, the ectoplasm becomes altered into a firm, enclos- 
ing layer, the ectorind, which forms a thick cyst-wall (fig. 5). The 
process of sporulation begins by the segregation of small quantities 
of endoplasm around certain of the nuclei, to form little, rounded 
bodies, the pansporoblasts. There may be either very many or 
only few pansporoblasts developed ; in some cases, indeed, 
there is only one, the sporont either itself becoming a pansporo- 
blast (certain Microsporidia), or giving rise to a solitary one 
{Cer atomy xidae). The pansporoblast constituted, nuclear multi- 
plication goes on preparatory to the formation of sporoblasts, 
which in their turn become spores (see figs. 4 and 5). Not all the 
nuclei thus formed, however, are made use of. In the Phaeno- 
cystes there are always two sporoblasts developed in each pan- 
sporoblast ; in the Cryptocystes there may be from one to several. 
Around each sporoblast a spore-membrane is secreted, which 
usually has the form of two valves. It has recently been shown 
by lAger and Hesse ( 295 ) that, in many Phaenocystes at any rate, 
each ^ these valves is formed by a definite nucleated portion of 
the sporoblast. 

The spores themselves vary greatly in size and shape (figs. 7 and 
8). They may be as small as i *5 /tt by i /a (as in a species of Nosema), 
or as large as 100 /a by 12 fA (as in Ceratomyxa). A conspicuous 
feature in the structure of a fully-develop^ spore is the polar- 
capsules, of which riiere may be either z, a, or 4 to each. In the 
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Phaenocystes the polar-capsules are visible in the fresh condition, 
but not in the Ciyptocystes. The polar-capsule is an organella 
which recalls the nematocyst of a Hydrozoan, containing a 
spirally-coiled filament, often of great length, which is shot out 
on the application of a suitable stimulus. Normally^ as was 



From LankesterM Treatise oh Zoology ^ vol. Protozoa, after Thiilohan. 


Fig. 4. — Stages in spore-formation. All the figures arc from Myxo- 
bolus ellipsoides, except a and /, which are from M . pfeifferi. 


fl, Differentiation of the pan- 
sporoblast (p*sp). 
h, Pansporoblast with two nuclei. 
c and d, Pansporoblasts with six 
and ten nuclei respectively ; 
in df four of the nuclei are 
degenerating. 

I’ansporoblast segmented into 
two definitive sporoblasts, 
each with three nuclei. In 
the next four figures the de- 
finitis'c sporoblast, or the 
8T)orc produced from it, is 
alone figured. 

/, Definitive sporobla.st seg- 
mented into three masses, 
the capsulogenous cells (c.g.c) 
and the sporoplasm (sp.p)^ 


within an envelope, the spore 
membrane {sp.m). 

More advanced stage. 

A, Spore completely developed, 
with two polar capsules and 
sporoplasm containing an 
iodinophilous vacuole, 
t, Abnormal spore containing 
six polar capsules. 

«, Nuclei. 

sp.bly Definitive sporoblast. 
f.n, Re.slduary nuclei. 
vaCf Vacuole. 

r.p.Cf Rudiment of /?.c, polar 
capsule. 

n.p.c Nuclei of polar capsules. 
iad^vaCy Iodinophilous vacuole. 

Nuclei of sporoplasm. 


ingeniously shown by Th^lohan (43), the digestive juices of the 
fresh host serve this purpose, but various artificial means may 
suffice. The function of the everted filament is probably to 
secure the attachment of the spore to the epithelium of the new 
host. In the Phaenocystes, in connexion with each polar-capsule, 
a small nuclear body can be generally made out ; these two little 
nuclei are those of the two “ capsulogenous ’’ areas of the proto- 
plasm of the pansporoblast, which formed the capsules. The 
sporoplasm, representing the sporozoite, is always single. Never- 



From Woodcock, Proe* eutd Tfant, iff the LHitrpool Biological Society^ 1904. 


Fig. 5.— Part of the peripheiy of a C3rst of Glugea suphani, in the 
intestinal wall of the plaice, showing sporoblast and spore^formation. 
ect^ Ectorind. velopment of the pansporo- 

snd, Endoplasm. blasts. 

Fold of the mucous mem^ Ripe spores, filling the 
brane, normal in character. greater part of the cyst, 

p.5p.hl^ Various stages in the dc- w, I^rge (vegetative) nuclei« 

theless, in the Phaenocystes it is invariably binudear; and, 
in the Microsporidia, the nudeus, at first single, gives rise later 
to four nudei, two of which are regarded by Stempell (42.) as 
correspondkij^ to those of two polar-capsules (of which only one 
is developed in the spote), the remaining two representing germ- 
nudei. Hence it is possible that the Myxospondian sporoplasm 



really consists of two, incompletely-divided (sister) germs. 
Moreover, it is supposed by some that these two nudei fuse 
together later, this act representing a sexual conjugation ; since 
the earliest Imown phases of young trophozoites (amoebulae) 
have been described as uninudear. 

In addition to spore-formation, two or diree modes of endo- 
genous reproduction, serving for auto-infection, have been made 
known. One, termed by Doflein plastnotomy, consists either in 
the division of the (multinucleate) trophozoite into two, by more 
or less equal fission (simple plasmotomy), or in the budding-off, 
from the parent trophozoite, of several portions (example : 
Myxidium Iteberkuhnii, fig. 6). A variety of this method has been 
described by Stempell (40) in the case of the youi^ trophozoites 
(meronts) of Thelokania miilleri, which may divide into two 
while still uninuclear ; and by rapid successive divisions chains 
of meronts may be formed, the different individuals being 
incompletely separated. Another method, which is probably 
chiefly responsible for the rapid spread of tissue-parasites and 
cell-parasites (such as Myxoholidae and Glugetdae) through 
their host's tissue in the condition of diffuse infiltration, 
consists in multiple nuclear division, and the liberation of 
amoebulae while the parasite is yet 
quite young and possesses only few 
nuclei. As Woodcock has pointed out 
in considering the case of Glugea 
stephanif it is very probable that 
this “ multiplicative reproduction,” in 
diffuse infiltration, is to be looked upon 
as a separation of the pansporoblast- 
rudiments as daughter-individuals ; i.e. 
that the pansporoblasts are, in certain 
circumstances, capable of independent 
existence as little sporonts. A further 
stage in this direction of evolution is 
.seen, according to Stempell, in Thelo- 
hania, Pleistophora and other types 
where the whole individual becomes 
one reproductive organella ; such forms 
are to be considered as examples of a 
phylogenetic individualization of the 
pansporoblasts, which now exist as 
solitary sporonts. An extreme case of 
this ** reduction of the individual ” is 
found, apparently in the genus Nosema, 
as lately characterized by Perez (34), 
where vast numbers of minute entirely independent sporonts 
(pansporoblasts) are produced, each of which gives rise to only 
a single spore. 

The Myxosporidia are divided into two suborders, the Phaeno- 
cystes and the Cryptocystes. Some authors have of late years 
separated these two divisions and raised each to the rank of a 
distinct order, considering that they are not more closely related 
to each other than to other Endosporan orders. We think 
this is a mistake ; and it is very interesting to find that L6ger and 
Hesse (1908) have described (29a) a^new genus of Phaenocystes, 
Coccomyxa, which represents a ty|i# lintermediate between these 
two suborders, and shows that th^^#re closely connected. 

Suborder i : Phaenocystes ^ Gurley. Spores relatively large, with 
generally two or four polar-cap.sules, visible in the fresh 
condition. There are nearly always two spores formed 
in each pansporoblast. 

Section (a) : Disporea. Only two spores (i.e. one pansporoblast) 
produced in each individual trophozoite, llie greatest length of the 
spore is at right angles to the plane of the suture. 

One family, Cer atomy xidae^ including two genera, Cerafomyxa 
(fig. 3, B) ana Lepiotheca^ typically “ free parasites, mostly from the 
gaU bladders of fishes. The valves of the spore in the former genus 
are prolonged into hollow cones. The typc-spccies of this genus is 
C. sphaerulosa^ from MusUlus and Galeus ; that of JUsptothsca is 
L. agiliSf from Tiygon, 

Section (6) : Poly$porea. More than two spores, generally very 
many, are produced typically by each individual trophozoite. The 
greatest length of the spore is usually in the sutural plane. 

Family, Myxidiidae. Spores with two polar-capsules, and witli- 
out an iodinophilous vacuole in the sporoplasm. Mostly free ” 

IX. 13 
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Fig. 6. — Formation of 
buds by multiple plas- 
motoniyin Myxidium 
lieherkUhnii^ Biitschli 
(par. Usux ahd Lota), 
after Cohn. 

6, Buds. 

end^ Endoplasm ; the 
clear outer portion re- 
presents the ectoplasm. 
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or reniform bodies which are more or less amoeboid, and capable 
of active movement at certain temperatures. They appear to be 
naked, and consist of finely granular protoplasm, containing a 
single nucleus and one or two vacuoles. The chlamydospores, or 




From Wjwielewski s Spof ozoenkvnde, 

Fig. 12. — A, SaYCocysiis miescheriana 
(Kuhn) from the pig: late stage in 
which the body has become divided 
up into numerous chambers or alveoli, 
each containing a number of germs. 

B, Safcocystis of the ox : section of a stage similar to fig. 12 . a, 
Substance of musclc-fibrc ; 6 , envelope of parasite ; r, nuclei of the 
muscle ; parasitic germs (gymnospores) ; e, walls of the alveoli. 
In the peripheral alveoli are seen immature germs. 

true spores, occur in 5. tenella of sheep (fig. 13), and have been 
described by Laveran and Mesnil (26). They dso arc falciform, 
but one extremity is rounded, the other pointed. There is a very 
thin, delicate membrane, most unlike a typical, resistant spore- 
wall ; and the spores themselves are extremely fragile and easily 
acted upon and deformed by reagents, even by distilled water. 
The rounded end of the spore contains a large nucleus, while at 
the other end is an oval, clear space, which, in the fresh condition, 
shows a distinct spiral striation. The exact significance of this 
structure has been much debated. In position and appearance 
it recalls the polar-capsule of a Myxosporidian spore. T^e proof 
of this interpretation would be the 
expulsion of a filament on suitably 
stimulating the spore ; while, how- 
ever, some investigators have asserted 
that such a filament is extruded, this 
cannot be regarded as at all certain. 
Hence it is still doubtful whether this 
(After Uveran md Striated body really corresponds to a 

from l.ankeftter'8 Trtaiut on polar-CapSulC. 

Cr, voL Piototoa.) «rl 
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Fig. 13. — Spores of 
Safcocystis tenella, Kaill., 
from the sheep. 

a. Spore in the fresh con- 

mtion, showing a clear 
nucleus {n) and a 
striated body or cap- 
sule (r), 

b, StainM spore ; the 

nucleus {n) shows a 
central karyosome ; 
the striations of the 
polar capsule {c) are 
not visible. 


Nothing whatever is known as to 
the natural means by which infection 
with Sarcosporidia is brought about. 
Smith (39) showed that mice can be 
infected with Sarcocystis muris by 
simply feeding them on the flesh of 
infected mice. It is not very likely, 
however, that this represents the 
natural mode, even in the case of 
mice ; and it certainly cannot do so in 
the case of Herbivora. The difficulty 


in the way is the delicacy of the 
spores, which seem totally unfitted to 
withstand external conditions. It may be that some alternative 
(intermediate) host is concerned in dispersal ; but this has 
yet to be ascertained. 

All known Sarcosporidia are included in a single genus Sarcocystis, 
Lank. {=:Mieseheria-^ Balbiania, Blanchard.) Some of the prin- 
cipal sp^ies are : 5. miesekmana, from pigs ; 5. Umlla, from 


sheep r 5. bertrami, from horses ; 5. blanchardi, from Bovines ; 5, 
muris, from mice ; 5. platydactyli, from the gecko ; and lastly, S. 
lindemanni, described from man, 

4. Order — Haploaporidia* The Sporozoa included in this 
order are characterized by the general simplicity of their develop- 
ment, and by the undifferentiated character of their spores. The 
order includes a good many forms, whose arrangement and 
classification have been recently undertaken by Caullery and 
Mesnil (16), to whom, indeed, most of our knowledge relating to 
the Haplosporidia is due. The habitat of the parasites is 
sufficiently varied; Rotifers, Crustacea, Annelids and fishes 
furnishing most of the hosts. A recent addition to the list of 
Protozoa causing injury to man, a Haplosporidian, has been 




From M inchin, in Lankester’s TrtaiUt on Zoology ^ vol. Protozoa, 


Fig, 14. — Bertramia Asperospora (Fritsch) from the body-cavil \* 
of Brachionus^ x 1040 . 


a, Young form with opaque, even- 
ly - granulated protoplasm 
and few refringent granules ; 
the nuclei (n) are small, and 
appear to be surrounded each 
by a clear space. 

b ana c, Full-grown specimens 
with large nuclei and clearer 
protoplasm, containing nu- 
merous refringent granules 
(»'•«'»'•)• 

d and e, Morula stages, derived 
from b and c by division of 
the body into segments 
centred round the nuclei, 
each cell so formed being a 
spore. Between the spores 
a certain amount of inter- 
cellular substance or residual 


protoplasm is left, in which 
the refringent granules 
seem to be embedded. The 
morula may break up forth- 
with and scatter the spores, 
or may first round itself otf 
and form a spherical cyst 
with a tough, fairly tliick 
wall. 

/, Empty, slightly shrunken cyst, 
from which the spores hav^e 
escaped. 

g, Free spore or youngest uni- 

cellular trophozoite. 

h, i, i, Commencing growth of the 

trophozoite, with multi- 
plication of the nuclei, which 
results ultimately in forms 
such as a and 5. 


described by Minchin and Fantham (29d), who have termed the 
parasite Rhinosportdium, from its habitat in the nasal septum, 
where it produces pedunculate tumours. 

Bertramia, awell-known parasite of the body-cavity of Rotifers, 
will serve very well to give a general idea of the We-cy cle so far as 
it has yet been made out (fig. 14). The trophozoite begins life as a 
small, rounded uninucleate corpuscle, which as it grows, becomes 
multinucleate. The multinuclear body generally assumes a 
definite shape, often that of a sausage. Later, Idle protopla^ 
becomes segregated around each of the nuclei, giving the pciasite 
a mulberry-like aspect ; hence this stage is frequentfy known as a 
morula. The uninuclear cellules thus form^ are the spores, 
which are ultimately liberated by the break-up of the parent body. 
Each is of quite simple, undifferentiated structure, possesses a 
large, easily-visible nudeus, and gives rise in due course to 
another young trophozoite. In some instaiices, as described by 
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Minchin^ the sporulating parasite becomes rounded off and forms 
a protective cyst, doubtless for the protection of the spores 
during dissemination. 

In some forms (e,g. Haplosporidium and Rhinosporidium) the 
spore-mother-cells, instead of becomii^ each a single spore, as in 
Bertramia^ give rise to several, four in the first case, many in 
the latter. Sometimes, again, the spore, while preserving the 
essentially simple character of the sporoplasm, may be enclosed in 
a spore-case ; this may have the form of a little box with a lid or 
operculum, as in some species of Haplosporidium^ or may possess 
a long process or tail, as in Urosporidium (fig. 15). 

The Haplosporidia are divided by CaiiUery and Mesnil into three 
families, Haplosporidiidae, Bertfamiidae and Coelospovidiidae ; one 
or two genera are also included whose exact position is doubtful. 

(a) Haplosporidiidae : 3 genera, Haplosporidium, type - species 
H. hetsrocirrt; Urosporidium, with one sp., U. fuliginosum ; all 
parasitic in various Annelids; axid A nurosporidium,vnth the species 
A . pelssneerif from the sporocysts of a Trematode, parasitic on Donax. 
(i) Bertramiidae : 2 genera, Bertramia, with B, capitellae from an 




From Ciiullery nnd Mesnil, Archives tie aooiogic ex^rimentmlc, vol. 4, 1905, by per- 
mistiion of Schleicher Frercn et Cic, Paris. 


Fig, 15.— Spores of various Haplosporidia. 

1, Haplosporidium Jieterocirri : 3, H, vejdovskii. 

a, on liberation ; 4, Urosporidium fuliginosum: 

h, after being in sea- water. a, surface-view ; 

2, H. scolopli. h, side-view, x looo. 


Annelid and B. asperospora, the Rotiferan parasite above described ; 
and Jehthyosporidium, with I, gasterophilum and /. phymogenes, 
parasitic in various fish. 

(r) Coelosporidiiae : genera Coelosporidium^ type-species C. 
chydoriclala ; and Polycaryum, ^pe-species P. hranchiopodianum, 
The.se forms are parasitic in small Crustacea. The genus Blastulidium 
is referred, doubtfully, by Caullery and Mesnil to this family ; but 
certain phases of this organism seem to* indicate rather a vegetable 
nature. 

The genus Rhinosporidium should probably be placed in a distinct 
family. The only species so far desenoed is R, kinealyi from the nasal 
septum of man, to which reference has above been made. Another 
form, Neurosporidium cephalodisci, agreeii^ in some respects with 
Rhinosporidium, has been described by Ridewood and Fantham 
( 87 a) from the nervous system of Cephalodiscus. 

A parasite whose affinities are doubtful, but which is regarded by 
Caullery and Mesnil as allied to the Haplosporidia, is the curious 
parasite originally described by Schewiakon as ** endoparasitic tubes 
of Cyclops ; it nas been named by Caullery and Mesnil, Schevia- 
kovella. This organism is remarkable in one or two ways : it pos- 
sesses a contractile vacuole ; the amoeboid trophozoites tend to 
form plasmodia ; and the spores, of the usual simple type, may 
apparently divide by binary fission, 

5. There remain, lastly, certain forms, which are conveniently 
grouped together as Sporozoa incertae sedis/' either for the reason 
that It is impossible to place them in any.of the well-defined orders, 
or because their life-cycle is at present too insufficiently known. 
Serosporidia is the name given by Pfeiffer to certain minute 
parasites of the body-cavity of Crustacea; they include Sero- 
sporidium, Blanchardina and Botellus. Lymphosporidium, a 
form with distributed nucleus, ca.using virulent epidemics among 
brook-trout, is considered by Calkins ( 3 ) to be suitably placed here. 
Another parasite of lymphatic spaces and channels is the remark- 
able LymphocysHs, described by Woodcock ( 46 ), from plaice and 
flounders, which in some respects rather rec^s a Gregarine, 
The ^oup Exosporidia was founded by Perrier to indude a 
peculiar organism, ectoparasitic on Arthropods, to which the 


name of Amoebidium had been given by Cienkowsky. It has 
recently been shown, however, that this organism is most probably 
an Alga. Another genus, Exosporidium, described by Sand ( 38 ), 
is placed at present in this group. For details of the structure of 
these forms and others like Siedleckia, Toxosporidium, Chiionicium 
JoytuxeUa and Metschnikovella, a comprehensive treatise on the 
Sporozoa, such as that of Minchin, should be consulted. 

To complete this article, it will be sufficient to mention various 
enigmatical bodies, associated with different diseases, which are 
regarded by their describers as Protozoa. Among such is the 
“ Histosporidium carcinomatosum of Feinberg, which he finds 
in cancerous growths. Cytoryctes, the name given to Guarnieri’s 
bodies in small-pox and vaccinia, has been recently investigated 
by Calkins ( 3 a), who has described a complex life-cycle for the 
alleged parasite. Other workers, however, such as Siegel, give a 
quite different account of these bodies, and, moreover, find 
similar ones in scarlet-fever, syphilis, &c. ; while yet others (e.g. 
Prowazek) deny that they are parasitic organisms at all. 
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tempmture, pressure and other independent data specifying its 
constitution^ must form the variables of an analytical exposition. 
We have^ therefore^ to substitute for SR ; also the change of 
intern^ enei^ is determined by the change of constitution^ 
involving a differential rdation of type 

SU = - p6v + «W + /ujSm,+ , . . , + 

when the system consists of an intimate mixture (solution) of 
masses . . . Wn of given constituents^ which differ physically 
or chemically but may be partially transformable into each other 
fay chemical or physical action during the changes under con- 
sideration^ the whole being of volume v and under extraneous 
pressure p, while W is potential energy arising from physical 
forces such as those of gravity, capillarity, &c. The variables 

mp mn may not be aU independent ; for example, if the 

system were chloride of ammonium gas existing along with its 
gaseous products of dissociation, hydrochloric acid and ammonia, 
only one of the three masses would be independently variable. The 
sufficient number of these variables (independent components) 
together with two other variables, which may be v and T, or v and 
specifies and determines the state of the system, considered as 
matter in bulk, at each instant. It is usual to include SW in 
fiiSmi + . . . ; in all cases where this is possible the single 
equation 

dE = - p6v + + . . . . H /tnSWn (i) 

thus expresses the complete variation of the energy-function E 
arising from change of state ; and when the part involving the n 
constitutive differentials has been expressed in terms of the 
number of them that are really independent, this equation by 
itself becomes the unique expression of all the thermodynamic 
relations of the system. These are in fact the various relations 
ensuring that the right-hand side is an exact differential, and are 
of the type of reciprocal relations such as dprldfji^dTIdmr. 

The condition that the state of the system be one of stable 
equilibrium is that the variation of entropy, be negative for 
all formally imaginable infinitesimal transformations which 
make SE vanish ; for as cannot actually be negative for any 
spontaneous variation, none of these transformations can then 
occur. From the form of the equation, this condition is the same 
as that 6£ - TS<^ must be positive for all possible variations of 
state of the system as above defined in terms of co-ordinates 
representing its constitution in bulk, without restriction. 

We can change one of the independent variables expressing the 
state of the system from 0 to T by subtracting ^i>T) from both 
sides of the equation of variation : then 

a(E - T^) = - - pBv + /AjSmj +....+ Atn«w„. 

It follows that for isothermal changes, i,e, those for which ^ is 
maintained null by an environment at constant temperature, the 
condition of stable equilibrium is that the function E - T<^ shall be 
a minimum. If the system is subject to an external pressure py 
which as well as the temperature is imposed constant from 
without and thus incapable of variation through internal changes, 
the condition of stable equilibrium is similarly that E-T</>+/v 
shall be a minimum. 

A chemical system maintained at constant temperature by 
communication of heat from its environment may thus have 
several states of stable equilibrium corresponding to different 
minima of the function here considered, just as there may be 
several minima of elevation on a landscape, one at the bottom of 
each depression ; in fact, this analogy, when extended to space of 
n dimensions, exactly fits the case. If the system is sufficiently 
disturbed, for example, by electric shock, it may pass over 
(explosively) from a higher to a lower minimum, but never 
(without compiensation from outside) in the opposite direction. 
The former passage, moreover, is often effected by introducing a 
new substance into the system ; sometimes that substance is 
recovered unaltered at the end of the process, and then its action 
is said to be purely catalytic ; its presence modifies the form of 
the function E - T^ so as to obliterate the ridge between the two 
equilibrium states in the graphical representation. 

There are systems in which the equilibrium states are but very 
slightly dep)endcnt on temp)erature and pressure within wide 
lixuts, outside which reaction takes place. Thus while there are 


cases in'which a state of mobile dissociation exists m the system 
which changes continuously as a function of these variables, 
there are others in which change does not sensibty occur at all 
until a certain temperature of reaction is attained, after which it 
proceeds very rapidly owing to the heat develop)ed, and the 
system soon becomes sensibly p}ermanent in a transformed phase 
by completion of the reaction. In some cases of this latter typ» 
the cause of the delay in starting lies possibly in passive resistance 
to change, of the nature of viscosity or friction, which is 
competent to convert an unstable mechanical equilibrium into a 
moderately stable one ; but in most such reactions there seems to 
be no exact equilibrium at any temp)erature, short of the ultimate 
state of dissipated energy in which the reaction is completed, 
although the velocity of reaction is found todiminish exponentially 
with change of temp)erature, and thus becomes insignificant at a 
small interval from the temp)erature of pronounced activity. 

Free Energy . — ^The quantity E-T<#» thus plays the same 
fundamental part in the thermal statics of general chemical 
systems at uniform temperature that the potential energy plays 
in the statics of mechanical systems of unchanging constitution. 
It is a function of the geometrical co-ordinates, the physical and 
chemical constitution, and the temp)crature of the system, which 
determines the conditions of stable equilibrium at each tempera- 
ture ; it is, in fact, the p>otential energy generalized so as to 
include temp)erature, and thus be a single function relating to each 
temj)erature but at the same time affording a basis of connexion 
between the propierties of the system at different temperatures. 
It has been cdled the free energy of the system by Helmholtz, for 
it is the part of the energy whose variation is connected with 
changes in the bodfly structure of the system represented by the 
variables m^, . • . mm and not with the irregular molecular 
motions represented by heat, so that it can take p>art freely in 
physical transformations. Yet this holds good only subject to 
the condition that the temperature is not varied ; it has been 
seen above that for the more general variation neither SR nor 8U 
is an exact differential, and no line of separation can be drawn 
between thermal and mechanical energies. 

The study of the evolution of ideas in this, the most abstract 
branch of modern mathematical physics, is rendered difficult in 
the manner of most purelv philosophical subjects by the variety 
of terminology, much of it only pmrtially appropriate, that has 
been employed to express the fundamental principles by different 
investigators and at different stages of the development. 
Attentive examination will show, what is indeed hardly surprising, 
that the principles of the theory of free energy of Gibbs and Helm- 
holtz had been already grasped and exemplihed by Lord Kelvin 
in the very early days of the subject (see the paper “ On the 
Thermoelastic and Thermomagnetic Properties of Matter, 
Part I.” Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, No. i, April 1855 > 
reprinted in Phil. Mag., January 1878, and in Math, and Phys. 
Papers, vol. i. pp. 291, seq.). Thus the striking new advance 
contained in the more modern work of J. Willard Gibbs (1875- 
1877) and of Helmholtz (1882) was rather the sustained general 
application of these ideas to chemical systems, such as the 
galvanic cell and dissociating gaseous systems, and in general 
fashion to heterogeneous concomitant phases. The fundamental 
paper of Kelvin connecting the electromotive force of the cell 
with the energy of chemical transformation is of date 1851, some 
years before the distinction between free energy and totd energy 
had definitely crystallized out ; and, possibly satisfied with the 
approximate exactness of his imperfect formula when applied to a 
Daniells cell (infra), and deterred by absence of experimental 
data, he did not return to the subject In 1852 he briefly 
announced (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin.) the principle of the dissipation 
of mechanical (or available) energy, including the necessity of 
compensation elsewhere when restoration occurs, in the form that 
** any restoration of mechanical en^gy, without more than an 
equivalent of dissipation, is impo^ible probably even in 
vital activity ; but a sufficient specification of available energy 
(cf. in/ra)was not then developed. In the paper above referred to 
where this was done, and illustrated by fufl application to solid 
elastic systems, the total energy is represented by e and is named 
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the intrinsic energy,” the energy taken in during an isothermal 
transformation is represented by of which H is taken in as heat, 
while the remainder, the change of free (or mechanical or 
available) energy of the system is the unnamed quantity denoted 
by the symbol w, which is the work done by the applied forces ’’ 
at uniform temperature. It is pointed out that it is w and not e 
that is the potential energy-function for isothermal change, of 
which the form can be determined directly by dynamical and 
physical experiment, and from which alone the criteria of 
equilibrium and stress are to be derived — simply for the reason 
that for all reversible paths at constant temperature between the 
same terminal configurations, there must, by Carnot’s principle, 
be the same gain or loss of heat. And a system of formulae are 

given (5) to (ii) — Ex, gr.e-w- i~ ‘\- J j sdt for finding the total 

energy e for any temperature / when w and the thermal capacity s 
of the system, in a standard state, have thus been ascertained, 
and another for establishing connexion between the form of w 
for one temperature and its form for adjacent temperatures — 
which arc identical with those developed by Helmholtz long 
afterwards, in 1882, except that the entropy appears only as an 
unnamed integral. The progress of physical science is formally 
identified witli the exploration of this function w for physical 
systems, with continually increasing exactness and range — except 
where pure kinetic considerations prevail, in which cases the 
wider Hamiltonian dynamical formulation is fundamental. 
Another aspect of the matter will be developed below. 

A somewhat different procedure, in terms of entropy as 
fundamental, has been adopted and developed by Planck. In an 
isolated system the trend of cliange must be in the direction 
which increases the entropy </>, by Clausius’ form of the principle. 
But in experiment it is a system at constant temperature rather 
than an adiabatic one that usually is involved ; this can be 
attained formally by including in the isolated system (cf. infra) a 
source of heat at that temperature and of unlimited capacity, 
when the energy of the original system increases by 5 E this source 
must give up heat of amount 8E, and its entropy therefore 
diminishes ffi/T. Thus for the original system maintained at 
constant U^mperature T it is 6i/)-8E/T that must always 
be positive in spontaneous change, which is the same criterion as 
was reached above. Reference may also be made to H. A. 
Ix)rentz’s Collected Scientific Papers, part i. 

A striking anticipation, almost contemporaneous, of Gibbs’s 
thermodynamic potential theory {infra) was made by Clerk 
Maxwell in connexion with the discussion of Andrews’ experi- 
ments on the critical temperature of mixed gases, in a letter 
published in Sir G. G. Stokes's Scientific Correspondence (voL 
ii. p. 34). 

Available Energy, — ^The same quantity which Clausius 
named the entropy, arose in various ways in the early develop- 
ment of the subject, in the train of ideas of Rankine and Kelvin 
relating to the expression of the available energy A of the material 
system. Suppose there were accessible an auxiliary system 
containing on unlimited quantity of heat at absolute temperature 
T„, forming a condenser into which heat can be discharged from 
the working system, or from which it may be recovered at that 
temperature : we proceed to find how much of the heat of our 
system is available for transformation into mechanical work, in a 
process which reduces the whole system to the temperature of 
this condenser. Provided the process of reduction is performed 
reversibljr, it is immaterial, by Carnot’s principle, in what 
manner it is effected ; thus in following it out in detail we can 
consider each elementary quantity of heat SH removed from the 
system as set aside at its actuaJ tempjsrature between T and 
T+fiT for the production of mechanical work ^ and the 
residue Of it as directly discharged into the condenser at Tq. 
Tte principle of Carnot gives so that the portion 

of the heat that is not available for work is equal to 
T^8H/T. In the whole process the part not available in connexion 
with the condenser at To is therefore TjdR/T. piis quantity 
must be the same whatever reversible prooess is employed : 
thus, for exam]^, we may first transform the syetsem revemUy 
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from the state C to the state D,and then from the state D to the 
final state of uniform tempierature Tq. It follows that the value 
of To/(fH/T, representing the heat degraded, is the same along all 
reversible paths of transformation from the state C to the state D ; 
so that the function JdH/T is the excess of a definite quantity 
^ connected with the system in the former state as compared 
with the latter. 

It is usual to change the iaw of sign of SH so that gain of heat 
by the system is reckoned positive ; then, relative to a condenser 
of unlimited capacity at T^,, the state C contains more mechanic- 
ally available energy than the state D by the amount 
Ec Ed + T^/ dH/T, that is, by Ec ~ Ed - T(,(<^c - </>d)- In this way 
the existence of an entropy function with a definite value for each 
state of the system is again seen to be the direct analytical 
equivalent of Carnot’s axiom that no process can be more efficient 
than a reversible process between the same initial and final states. 
The name motivity of a system was proposed by Lord Kelvin in 
1879 ^nr this conception of available energy. It is here specified 
as relative to a condenser of unlimited capacity at an assigned 
temperature T^ : some such specification is necessary to the 
definition ; in fact, if Ty were the absolute zero, all the energy 
would be mechanically available. 

But we can obtain an intrinsically different and self-contained 
comparison of the available energies in a system in two different 
states at different temperatures, by ascertaining how much 
energy would be dissipated in each in a reduction to the same 
standard state of the system itself, at a standard temperature Tp. 
We have only to reverse the operation, and change back this 
standard state to each of the others in turn. This will involve 
alistractions of heat from the various portions of the system 
in the standard state, and returns of ^H to the state at Tp ; if 
this return were ^H^T/Tp instead of 5 H, there would be no loss of 
availability in tlie direct process ; hence there is actual dissipa' 
tion SH - SHpT/Tp, that is T (S</> - On passing from state i 
to state 2 through this standard state o the difference of these 
dissipations will represent the energy of the system that has 
become unavailable. Thus in this sense E-Tc/) -fT^Q^ const, 
represents for each state the amount of energy that is available ; 
but instead of implying an unlimited source of heat at the standard 
temperature 'f^, it implies that there is no extraneous source. 
The available energy thus defined differs from E - T</>, the free 
energy of Helmholtz, or the work function of the applied forces of 
Kelvin, which involves no reference to any standard state, by a 
simple linear function of the temperature alone which is immaterial 
as r^ards its applications. 

The determination of the available mechanical energy arising 
from differences of temperature between the parts of the same 
system is a more complex problem, because it involves a 
determination of the common temperature to which reversible 
processes will ultimately reduce them ; for the simple case in 
which no changes of state occur the solution was given by Lord 
Kelvin in 1853, in connexion with the above train of ideas (cf. 
Tait’s Thermodynamics, §179). In the present exposition the 
system is sensibly in equilibrium at each st^e, so that its 
temperature T is always uniform throughout ; isolated portions 
at different temperatures would be treated as different systems. 

Thermodynamic Potentials,’— have now to develop the 
relations involved in the general equation (i) of thermodynamics. 
Suppose the material system includes two coexistent states or 
phases, with opportunity for free interchange of constituents — 
for example, a salt solution and the aqueous vapour in equilibrium 
with it. Then in equilibrium a slight transfer of the water- 
substance of mass Mr constituting the vapour, into the water- 
substance of mass m, existing in the solution, should not produce 
any alteration of the first order in 8E ~ T 5 <^ ; therefore /v must be 
equal to /a#. The quantity is called by Willard Gibbs the 
potential of the corresponaing substance of mass mr ; it may be 
defined as its marginal available energy per unit mass at the 
given temperature. If then a system involves in this way 
coexistent phases which remain permanently separate, the 
potentials ot any constituent must be the same in all of them in 
which that constituent exists, for otherwise it would tend to pass 
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tempmture, pressure and other independent data specify!^ its 
constitution^ must form the variables of an analytical exposition. 
We have, therefore, to substitute TB<I> for fiH ; also the change of 
internal eneipr is determined by the change of constitution, 
involving a di^ential relation of type 

when the system consists of an intimate mixture (solution) of 
masses . . . ntn of given constituents, which differ physically 
or chemic^ly but may ^ partially transformable into each other 
by chemical or physical action during the changes under con- 
sideration, the whole being of volume v and under extraneous 
pressure p, while W is potential energy arising from physical 
forces such as those of gravity, capillarity, &c. The variables 

mp fn2, mn may not be aU independent ; for example, if the 

system were chloride of ammonium gas existing along with its 
gaseous products of dissociation, hydrochloric acid and ammonia, 
only one of the three masses would be independently variable. The 
sufficient number of these variables (independent components) 
together with two other variables, which may be v and T, or v and 
specifies and determines the state of the system, considered as 
matter in bulk, at each instant. It is usual to include SW in 
+ . . . ; in all cases where this is possible the single 
equation 

dE = Tdp - p 6 v + .... (i) 

thus expresses the complete variation of the energy-function £ 
arising from change of state ; and when the part involving the n 
constitutive differentials has been expressed in terms of the 
number of them that are really independent, this equation by 
itself becomes the unique expression of aU the thermodynamic 
relations of the system. These are in fact the various relations 
ensuring that the right-hand side is an exact differential, and are 
of the type of reciprocal relations such as 

The condition that the state of the system be one of stable 
equilibrium is that Sip, the variation of entropy, be negative for 
all formally imaginable infinitesimal transformations which 
make BE vanish ; for as B<p cannot actually be negative for any 
spontaneous variation, none of these transformations can then 
occur. From the form of the equation, this condition is the same 
as that BE - TB<f> must be positive for aU possible variations of 
state of the system as above defined in terms of co-ordinates 
representing its constitution in bulk, without restriction. 

We can change one of the independent variables expressing the 
state of the system from ^ to T by subtracting S(^T) from both 
sides of the equation of variation : then 
S(E — T0) = — — pBv + 

It follows that for isothermal changes, ue, those for which 5 T is 
maintained null by an environment at constant temperature, the 
condition of stable equilibrium is that the function E - T<^ shall be 
a minimum. If the system is subject to an external pressure p^ 
which as well as the temperature is imposed constant from 
without and thus incapable of variation through internal changes, 
the condition of stable equilibrium is similarly that + 

shall be a minimum. 

A chemical system maintained at constant temperature by 
communication of heat from its environment may thus have 
several states of stable equilibrium corresponding to different 
minima of the function here considered, just as there may be 
several minima of elevation on a landscape, one at the bottom of 
each depression ; in fact, this analogy, when extended to space of 
n dimensions, exactly fits the case. If the system is sufficiently 
disturbed, for example, by electric shock, it may pass over 
(explosively) from a higher to a lower minimum, but never 
(without compensation from outside) in the opposite direction. 
The former pass^e, moreover, is often effected by introducing a 
new substance into the system ; sometimes that substance is 
recovered unaltered at the end of the process, and then its action 
is said to be purely catalytic ; its presence modifies the form of 
the function E -T^ so as to obliterate the ridge between the two 
equilibrium states in the graphical representation. 

There are systems in which the equilibrium states are but very 
slightly dependent on temperature and pressure within wide 
lixnitSi outside which reaction takes place. Thus while there are 


cases in Which a state of mobile dissociation exists m the system 
which changes continuously as a function of these variables, 
there are others in which change does not sensibly occur at all 
until a certain temperature of reaction is attained, after which it 
proceeds very rapidly owing to the heat developed, and the 
system soon becomes sensibly permanent in a transformed phase 
by completion of the reaction. In some cases of this latter type 
the cause of the delay in starting lies possibly in passive resistance 
to change, of the nature of viscosity or fnction, which is 
competent to convert an unstable mechanical equilibrium into a 
moderately stable one ; but in most such reactions there seems to 
be no exact equilibrium at any temperature, short of the ultimate 
state of dissipated energy in which the reaction is completed, 
although the velocity of reaction is found todiminish exponentially 
with change of temperature, and thus becomes insignificant at a 
small interval from the temperature of pronounced activity. 

Free Energy , — ^The quantity E-T^ thus plays the same 
fundamental part in the thermal statics of general chemical 
systems at uniform temperature that the potential energy plays 
in the statics of mechanical systems of unchanging constitution. 
It is a function of the geometrical co-ordinates, the physical and 
chemical constitution, and the temperature of the system, which 
determines the conditions of stable equilibrium at each tempera- 
ture ; it is, in fact, the potential energy generalized so os to 
include temperature, and thus be a single function relating to each 
temperature but at the same time affording a basis of connexion 
between the properties of the system at different temperatures. 
It has been c^ed the free energy of the system by Helmholtz, for 
it is the part of the energy whose variation is connected with 
changes in the bodily structure of the system represented by the 
variables m^, m^, . . . win, and not with the irregular molecular 
motions represented by heat, so that it can take part freely in 
physical transformations. Yet this holds good ordy subject to 
the condition that the temperature is not varied ; it has been 
seen above that for the more general variation neither 6H nor 6U 
is an exact differential, and no line of separation can be drawn 
between thermal and mechanical energies. 

The study of the evolution of ideas in this, the most abstract 
branch of modern mathematical physics, is rendered difficult in 
the manner of most purely philosophical subjects by the variety 
of terminology, much of it only partially appropriate, that has 
been employed to express the fundamental principles by different 
investigators and at different stages of the development. 
Attentive examination will show, what is indeed hardly surprising, 
that the principles of the theory of free energy of Gibbs and Helm- 
holtz had been already grasped and exemplified by Lord Kelvin 
in the very early days of the subject (see the paper ** On the 
Thermoelastic and Thermomagnetic Properties of Matter, 
Part I.” Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, No. i, April 1855 > 
reprinted in PhiL Mag,, January 1878, and in Math, and Phys. 
Papers, vol. i. pp. 291, seq.). Thus the striking new advance 
contained in the more modern work of J. Willard Gibbs (1875- 
1877) and of Helmholtz (1882) was rather the sustained general 
application of these ideas to chemical systems, such as the 
galvanic cell and dissociating gaseous systems, and in general 
fashion to heterogeneous concomitant phases. The fundamental 
paper of Kelvin connecting the electromotive force of the cell 
with the energy of chemical transformation is of date 1851, some 
years before tSie distinction between free energy and total energy 
had definitely crystallized out ; and, possibly satisfied with the 
approximate exactness of his imperfect formula when applied to a 
Danieirs cell (infra), and deterred by^ absence of experimental 
data, he did not return to the subject In 1852 he briefly 
announced (Pf(7^. Roy»Soc. Edin.) the principle of the dissipation 
of mechanical (or available) energy, including the necessity of 
compensation elsewhere when restoration occurs, in the form that 
** any restoration of mechanical energy, without more than an 
equivalent of dissipation, ie impossible ^-—probably even in 
vital activity ; but a sufficient specification of avaik^le energy 
(cf. in/ra) was not then developed. In the paper above referred to 
where this was done, and illustrated by full application to solid 
elastic systems, the total energy is represented by e and is named 
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“ the intrinsic energy,” the energy taken in during an isothermal 
transformation is represented by e, of which H is taken in as heat, 
while the remainder, the cha^e of free (or mechanical or 
available) energy of the system is the unnamed quamtity denoted 
by the symbol which is the work done by the applied forces ” 
at uniform temperature. It is pointed out that it is w and not e 
that is the potential energy-function for isothermal change, of 
which the form can be determined directly by dynamical and 
physical experiment, and from which alone the criteria of 
equilibrium and stress are to be derived — simply for the reason 
that for all reversible patlis at constant temperature between the 
same terminal configurations, there must, by Carnot's principle, 
be the same gain or loss of heat. And a system of formulae are 

given (5) to (11) — Ex. gr. e-w- 1- J j scU for finding the total 

energy e for any temperature t when w and the thermal capacity s 
of the system, in a standard state, have thus been ascertained, 
and another for establishing connexion between the form of w 
for one temperature and its form for adjacent temperatures — 
which are identical with those developed by Helmholtz long 
afterwards, in 1882, except that the entropy appears only as an 
unnamed integral. The progress of physical science is formally 
identified with the exploration of this function w for physical 
systems, with continually increasing exactness and range — except 
where pure kinetic considerations prevail, in which cases the 
wider Hamiltonian dynamical formulation is fundamental. 
Another aspect of the matter will be developed below. 

A somewhat different procedure, in terms of entropy as 
fundamental, has \yeen adopted and developed by Planck. In an 
isolated system the trend of change must be in the direction 
which increases the entropy </», by Clausius’ form of the principle. 
But in experiment it is a system at constant temperature rather 
than an adiabatic one that usually is involved ; this can be 
attained formally by including in the isolated system (cf. infra) a 
source of heat at that temperature and of unlimited capacity, 
when the energy of the original system increase.s by 5 E this source 
must give up heat of amount 8E, and its entropy therefore 
diminishes ^E/T. Thus for the original system maintained at 
constant temperature T it is 8</)-8E/T that must always 
be positive in spontaneous change, w^hich is the same criterion as 
was reached above. Reference may also be made to H. A. 
I^rentz’s Collected Scientific Papers, part i. 

A striking anticipation, almost contemporaneous, of Gibbs’s 
thermodynamic potential theory {infra) was made by Clerk 
Maxwell in connexion with the discussion of Andrews’ experi- 
ments on the critical temperature of- mixed gases, in a letter 
pul)lished in Sir G. G. Stokes’s Scientific Correspondence (vol. 
ii. p. 34). 

Available Energy . — ^The same quantity </>, which Clausius 
named the entropy, arose in various ways in the early develop- 
ment of the subject, in the train of ideas of Rankine and Kelvin 
relating to the expression of the available energy A of the material 
system. Suppose there were accessible an auxiliary system 
containing an unlimited quantity of heat at absolute temperature 
To, forming a condenser into which heat can be discharged from 
the working system, or from which it may be recovered at that 
temperature : we proceed to find how much of the heat of our 
system is available for transformation into mechanical work, in a 
process which reduces the whole systeip to the temperature of 
this condenser. Provided the process of reduction is performed 
reversibly, it is immaterial, by Carnot’s principle, in what 
manner it is effected : thus in following it out in detail we can 
consider e^h elementary quantity of heat 8H removed from the 
system as set aside at its actual temperature between T and 
T+W for the production of mechanical work W and the 
residue of it as directly discharged into the condenser at T^. 

principle of Carnot gives 6H/TwMi^/T0, so tot the portion 
ef to heat 8H that is not available for work is equal to 
%8H/T. In the whole process the part not available in coimexion 
with the condenser at is therefore This quantity 

must be to same whatev^ reversible process is employed : 
thus, for example, we may first transform to system reversibly 
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from the state C to the state D, and then from the state D to the 
final state of uniform temperature Tq. It follows that the value 
of T^/dH/T, representing the heat degraded, is the same along all 
reversible paths of transformation from the state C to the state D ; 
so that the function /<fH/T is the excess of a definite quantity 

connected with the system in the former state as compared 
with the latter. 

It is usual to change the law of sign of 8H so that gain of heat 
by the system is reckoned positive ; then, relative to a condenser 
of unlimited capacity at T«, the state C contains more mechanic- 
ally available energy than the state D by the amount 
Ec - Ed + Tq/ t/H/T, that is, by Ec - Ed - 1 q{<Pq - In this way 

the existence of an entropy function with a definite value for each 
state of the system is ^ain seen to be the direct analytical 
equivalent of Carnot’s axiom that no process can be more efficient 
than a re\’ersible process between the same initial and final states. 
The name motiviiy of a system was proposed by Lord Kelvin in 
1879 Inr this conception of available energy. It is here specified 
as relative to a condenser of unlimited capacity at an assigned 
temperature Tq : some such specification is necessary to the 
definition ; in fact, if Tq were the absolute zero, all the energy 
would be mechanically available. 

But we can obtain an intrinsically different and self-contained 
comparison of the available energies in a system in two different 
states at different temperatures, by ascertaining how much 
energy would be dissipated in each m a reduction to the same 
standard state of the system itself, at a standard temperature Tp. 
We have only to reverse the operation, and change back this 
standard state to each of the others in turn. This will involve 
abstractions of heat 8 Hq from the various portions of the system 
in the standard state, and returns of 5 H to the state at Tq ; if 
this return were ^HqT/Tq instead of SH, there would be no loss of 
availability in the direct process ; hence there is actual dissipa- 
tion 5 H ~ 8 HqT/Tq, that is T (Sc/> - 8 <;^q). On passing from state i 
to state 2 through this standard state o the difference of these 
dissipations will represent the energy of the system that has 
become unavailable. Thus in this sense E -T 0 -f*T<^Q-f const, 
represents for each state the amount of energy that is available ; 
but instead of implying an unlimited sourceof heat at the standard 
temperature Tq, it implies that there is no extraneous source. 
The available energy thus defined differs from E - T(p, the free 
energy of Helmholtz, or the work function of the applied forces of 
Kelvin, which involves no reference to any standard state, by a 
simple linear functionof the temperature alone which is immaterial 
as regards its applications. 

The determination of the available mechanical energy arising 
from differences of temperature between the parts of the same 
system is a more complex problem, because it involves a 
determination of the common temperature to which reversible 
processes will ultimately reduce them ; for the simple case in 
which no changes of state occur the solution was given by Lord 
Kelvin in 1853, connexion with the above train of ideas (cf. 
Tait’s Thermodynamics y §179). In the present exposition to 
system is sensibly in equilibrium at each st^e, so that its 
temperature T is always uniform throughout ; isolated portions 
at different temperatures would be treated as different systems. 

Thermodynamic Potentials.--^ t have now to develop the 
relations involved in the general equation (i) of tormodynamics. 
Suppose the material system includes two coexistent states or 
phases, with opportunity f'lr free interchange of constituents — 
for example, a salt solution and the aqueous vapour in equilibrium 
with it. Then in equilibrium a slight transfer 5 m of the water- 
substance of mass Wr constituting the vapour, into the water- 
substance of mass m# existing in the solution, should not produce 
any alteration of the first order in 5 E - T 5 <^ ; therefore /v must be 
equal to fi#. The quantity pr is called by Willard Gibbs the 
potential of the corresponding substance of mass ntr ; it may be 
defined as its marginal available energy per unit mass at the 
given temperature. If ton a system involves in this way 
coexistent phases which remain permanently separate, the 
potentials of any constituent must be the same in all of them in 
which that constituent exists, for otherwise it would tend to pass 
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from the phases in which its potential is higher to those in whi^ 
it is lower. If the constituent is non-existent in any phase, its 
potential when in that phase would have to be higher than in the 
others in which it is actually present ; but as the potenti^ 
increases logarithmically when the density of the constituent is 
indefinitely diminished, this condition is automatically satisfied 
—or, more strictly, the constitutent cannot be entirely absent, 
but the presence of the merest trace will suffice to satisfy the 
condition of equality of potential. When the action of the force of 
gravity is taken into account, the potential of each constituent 
must include the gravitational potential gh ; in the equilibrium 
state the total potential of each constituent, including this part, 
must be the same throughout all parts of the system into which 
it is freely mobile. An example is Dalton’s law of the indepen- 
dent distributions of the gases in the atmosphere, if it were in a 
state of rest. A similar statement applies to other forms of 
mechanical potential energy arising from actions at a distance. 

When a slight constitutive change occurs in a galvanic clement 
at given temperature, producing available energy of electric 
current, in a reversible manner and isothermally , at the expense of 
chemical energy, it is the free energy of the system E - T</>, not its 
total intrinsic energy, whose value must be conserved during thei 
process. Thus the electromotive force is equal to the change of 
this free energy per electrochemical equivalent of reaction in the 
cell. This proposition, developed by Gibbs and later by Helm- 
holtz, modifies the earlier one of Kelvin — which tacitly assumed 
all the energy of reaction to be available — except in the cases 
such as that of a Daniell’s cell, in which the magnitude of the 
electromotive force does not depend sensibly on the temperature. 

The effects produced on electromotive forces by difference of 
concentrations in dilute solutions can thus be accounted for and 
traced out, from the knowledge of the form of the free energy for 
such cases; as also the effects^^of pressure in the case of gas 
batteries. The free energy does not sensibly depend on whetlier 
the substance is solid or fused — ^for the two states are in 
equilibrium at the temperature of fusion — though the total 
energy differs in these two cases by the heat of fusion ; for thi.s 
reason, as Gibbs pointed out, voltaic potential-differences are the 
same for the fused as for the solid state of the substances 
concerned. 

Relations involving Constitution only,— The potential of a 
component in a given solution can depend only on the tempera- 
ture and pressure of the solution, and the densities of the various 
components, including itself ; as no distance-actions are usually 
involved in chemical physics, it will not depend on the aggregate 
masses present. The example above mentioned, of two coexistent 
phases liquid and vapour, indicates that there may thus be 
relations between the constitutions of the phases present in a 
chemical system which do not involve their total masses. These 
are develo^d in a very direct manner in Willard Gibbs’s original 
procedure. In so far as attractions at a distance (a uniform 
force such as gravity being excepted) and capillary actions at the 
interfaces between the phases are inoperative, the fundamental 
equation (i) can be integrated. Increasing the volume k times, 
and all the masses to the same extent — in fact, placing alongside 
each other k identical systems at the same temperature and 
pressure— will increase <l> and E in the same ratio k ; thus E must 
be a homogeneous function of the first degree of the independent 
variables v, Wj, . . ., tWn, and therefore by Euler’s theorem 
relating to such functions I 

E = + + +iUn»«n- ; 

This integral equation merely expresses the additive character of | 
the energies and entropies of adjacent portions of the system at ; 
uniform temperature, and thus depends only on the absence of 
s^ible physical action directly across finite distances. If we 
form from it the expression for the complete differentia) 6E, and 
subtract (r), there remains the relation 

o s= •r v9p + . f 4* ( 2 ) 

This implies that in each phase the change of pressure depends on 
achdis determined by the changes in ; as we 

know beforehand that a pHj^tcel .ptopeil^ ikke pre an 


analytical hinction of the state of the system, it is therefore a 
function of tlwse w + i quantities. When they are all inde- 
pendently variable, the densities of the various cemstituents and 
of the entropy in the phase are expressed by the partial fluxions of 
p with resp^t to them : thus 

Ap ftir Ap 

ir~ dV V ~ dfir' 

But when, as in the case above referred to of chloride of 
ammonium gas existing partially dissociated along with its 
constituents, the masses are not independent, necessary Knear 
relations, furnished by the laws of defimte combining proportions, 
subsist between the partial fluxions, and the form of the 
function which expresses p is thus restricted, in a manner which is 
easily expressible in each special case. 

Tliis proposition that the pressure in any phase is a function of 
the temperature and of the potentials of the independent con- 
stituents, thus appears as a consequence of Carnot’s axiom 
combined with the energy principle and the absence of effective 
actions at a distance. It shows that at a given temperature and 
pressure the potentials are not all independent, that there is a 
necessary relation connecting them. This is the equation of state 
or constitution of the phase, whose existence forms one mode of 
expression of Carnot’s principle, and in which all the properties 
of the phase are involved and can thenCe be derived by simple 
differentiation. 

The Phase Rule . — When the material system contains only a 
single phase, the number of independent variations, in addition 
to change of temperature and pressure, that can spontaneously 
occur in its constitution is thus one less than the number of its 
independent constituents. But where several phases coexist in 
contact in the same system, the number of possible independent 
variations may be much smaller. The present independent 
^^ariables /ij, . . ., are specially appropriate in this problem, 
because each of them has the same value in all the phases. Now 
each phase has its own characteristic equation, giving a relation 
between 6/>, 8T, and 5/x,, . . . or such of the latter as are 
independent ; if r phases coexist, there are r such relations ; 
hence the number of possible independent variations, including 
those of V and T, is reduced to - r + a, where m is the number 
of independently variable chemical constituents which the system 
contains. This number of degrees of constitutive freedom 
cannot be negative ; therefore the number of possible phases 
that can coexist alongside each other cannot exceed #w4 2 . 
If w -f 2 pliases actually coexist, there is no variable quantity in 
tlie system, thus the temperature and pressure and constitutions 
of the phases are all determined ; such is the triple point at which 
ice, water and vapour exist in presence of each other. If there are 
m + 1 coexistent phases, the system can vary in one respect only ; 
for example, at any temperature of water-substance different 
from the triple point two phases only, say liquid and vapour, 
or liquid and solid, coexist, and the pressure is definite, as also are 
the densities and potentials of the components. Finally^ when 
but one phase, say water, is present, both pressure and tempera- 
ture can vary independently. The first example illustrates the 
case of systems, physical or chemical, in wliich there is only one 
possiblestate of equilibrium, forming a pointof transition between 
different constitutions ; in the second type each temperature has 
its own completely determined state of equilibrium ; in other 
cases the constitution in the equilibrium state is indeterminate as 
regards the corresponding number of degtees of freedoin. By aid 
of this phase rule of G&bs the nlimber of different chemical 
substances actually interacting in a given complex system can 
be determined from observation of the decree of spontaneous 
variation which it exhibit ; the rule thus lieS at the foundation 
of the modem subject of chemided equfiibrium and continuous 
chemiool dumge in mixtures ot edlojrS, and in this connexion it 
has been widely £q)plied and devdo^ in the experimai^l 
investigations of Rooeeboom iand van ’t Hoff and other physical 
chemisits, mainly of die Dutch school 
Extent to which the Theory ean be pfdcHcaUy deodoped . — It is 
only <k[ systems in which the mmiber of independent frariab^ is 
small that dkeioornsslcf fhe^sarm form of the 
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fundamental characteristic equation expressii^ the energy of the 
system in terms of its entropy and constitution^ or the pressure 
m terms of the tempenature and the potentials^ which includes 
them all,^-can be rea4ily approximated to by experimental 
determinations. Even in the case of the simple system water- 
vapour, which is fundamental for the theory of the steam-engine, 
this has not yet been completely accomplished. The general 
theory is thus largely confined, as above^ to defining the restric- 
tions on the degree of variability of a complex chemical system 
which the principle of Carnot imposes. The tracing out of these 
general relations of continuity of state is much facilitated by 
geometrical dii^ams, such as James Thomson first introduced in 
order to exhibit and explain Andrews’ results as to the range of 
coexistent phases in carbonic acid. Gibbs’s earliest thermo- 
dynamic surface had for its co-ordinates volume, entropy and 
energy ; it was constructed to scale by Maxwell for water- 
substance, and is fully explained in later editions of the Theory of 
Heat (1875) ; it forms a relief map which, by simple inspection, 
reveals the course of the transformations of water, with the 
corresponding mechanical and thermal changes, in its three 
coexistent states of solid, liquid and gas. In the general ease, 
when the substance has more than one independently variable 
constituent, there arc more than three variables to be repre- 
sented ; but Gibbs has shown the utility of surfaces represent- 
ing, for instance, the entropy in terms of the constitutive variables 
when temperature and pressure are maintained constant. Such 
grapliical methods are now of fundamental importance in 
connexion with the phase rule, for the experimental exploration 
of the trend of the Ganges of constitution of complex mixtures 
with interacting components, which arise as the physical con- 
ditions are altered, as, for example in modem metallurgy, in the 
theory of alloys. The study of the phenomena of condensation 
in a mixture of two gases or vapours, initiated by Andrews and 
developed in this manner by van der Waals and his pupils, forms 
a case in point (see Condensation of Gases). 

Dilute Components : Perfect Gases and Dilute Solutions . — 
There arc, however, two simple limiting cases, in which the theoiy 
can be com|deted by a determination of the functions involved in 
it, which throw much light on the phenomena of actual systems 
not far removed from these ideal limits. They ore the cases of 
mixtures of perfect gases, and of very dilute solutions. 

If, followin^^ Gibbs, we apply his equation (2) expressing the pres- 
sure in terms of the temperature and the potentials, to a very oilute 
solution of substances mg, m3, . . . m„in a solvent substance m^, and 
vary the co-ordinate alone, p and T remainitig unvaried, we have 
in the equilibrium state 
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in which every m except mj is very small, while df^ildnir is presumably 
finite. As the second term is thus finite, this requires that the tqtaJ 
potential of each component m,., which is nirdfirldnirt shall Iw finite, 
say kr in the limit when m,. is null. Thus for very small concentra- 
tions the potential /u,. of a dilute component must be of the form 
krlogntrlVf being proportional to the logarithm of the density of 
tiiat component ; it, thus tends logarithmically to an infinite value 
at evanescent concentrations, showing that removal of the last 
traces of any impurity would demand infinite proportionate ex- 
praditure of available energy, and is therefore practic^y impossible 
with finite intensitieB of fosioe. It aliould be noted, however, that 
this argument applies only to fluid phraFe.s, for in the case of .depos 
tion of a solid njr is not uniformly distributed throughout the phase . 
thus it remains possible for the growth of a cnrstal at its surface 
in oqneous solution to extrude all the water except such Us is in some 
form of chemical oombmation. 

The precise vdue of this logarithmic , e3cpre.ssion for the potential 
can be readily determined for t^e case of a perfect gas frpm its 
characteristic properties, and can be thente extended to other dilute 
forms of matter. We have pvtxKjm.T, ter unit mass of the igas, 
where m is the molecular weight, biriag a I or hydrogen, and R is a 
constant equal to 82 x 10** in dyiuuaioal luaits, •or, a calones 

approximately in therinal energy units, which ia the same for all 
gases because they hAve all the ^me number of molecules per unit 
volume. 'Bie increment of heat received by the imit ttmxa of the 
gas is ic beihg thus the specific heat! at cooatant 

^^lume, which can be a function only of the temperature. Thus 


and the available energy A; per unit mass is - iIt whens 
£=; e 4*|rdT; the integtBi 'beiii^ ter ,a standard stete^ and e being 
intrinsib Of cheiMciileoiisUtuttoh : te that 


A « + ^oT + /#cdT - TjAT-i(fT - U/m.T log v. 

If there are ir molecules in the lunit mass, and N per unit volume, we 
have fwi':s:Nmr, eaich being 2 vV where p' is tlie number of mQlcpules 
per unit mass in hydrogen ; thus the free energy per molecule is 
RTlogl>N, where b'^ntfzp\ R':=R/2r', and is a functidn of 
T alone, it is customary to avoid introducing the unknown mole- 
cular constant p' by working with the available energy per ** gramme- 
molecule," that is, for a number of grammes expressed by the 
molecular weight of the substance ; this is a constant multiple of the 
available energy per molecule, and is a -f KT \ogp, p being the density 
equal to AN where llvis formula may now be extended 

by jiimpliC summation to a mixture of gases, on the ground of Dalton’s 
experimental principle that each of the comjxments behaves in 
presence of the others as it would do in a vacuum. The components 
are, in fact, actually separable wholly or partially in reversible ways 
which may be combined into cycles, for example, cither (i.) by 
diffusion through a jxjrous partition, taking account of the work of 
the pressures, or (ii.) by utilizing the modified constitution towards 
the top of a long column of the mixture ari.sing from the action of 
gravity, or (iii.) % reversible absolution of a single component. 

If we employ in place of availabfe energy the form ot characteristic 
efjuatioa which gives the pressure in terras oi the temperature and 
potentials, the pre.ssure of the mixture is expressed as the sum of 
those belonging to its components ; this equation was made by Gibbs 
the liasis of his analytical theory of gas mixtures, which he tested by 
its application to the only data then available, those of the equili- 
brium of dissociation of nitrogen peroxide (2NO2 N3O4) vapour. 

Van H Hoff's Osmotic Principle : Theoretical Explanation . — 
We proceed to examine how far the same formulae as hold for 
gases apply to the available energy of matter in .solution which is 
so dihite that each molecule of the dissolved substance, though 
possibly the centre of a complex of molecules of the solvent, is for 
nearly all the time beyond the sphere of direct influence of the 
other molecules of the dissolved substance. The available 
energy is a function only of the co-ordinates of the matter in bulk 
and the temperature ; its change on further dilution, with which 
alone we are concerned in the transformations of dilute solutions, 
can depend only on the further separation of these molecular 
complexes in space that is thereby produced, as no one of them is 
In itself altered. Tlie change is therefore a function only of the 
number N of the dissolved molecules per unft volume, and of the 
temperature, and is, per molecule, expressible in a form entirely 
independent of their constitution and of that of the medium in 
which they are dissolved. This suggests that the expression for 
the change on dilution is the same as the known one for a gas, in 
which the same molecules would exist free and in the main 
outside each other^s spheres of influence ; which confinn.s and is 
verified by the experimental principle of van ’t Hoff, that osmotic 
pressure obeys the laws of gaseous pressure with identically the 
same physical constants as those of gases. It can be held, in fart, 
that this suggestion does not fall short of a demonstration, on the 
basis of Carnot’s principle, and independent of special molecular 
theory, that in all cases where the molecules of a component, 
whether it be of a gas or of a solution, are outside each other^s 
spheres of influence, the available energy, so far as regards 
dilution, must have a common form, and die physical constants 
must therefore be the known gas-constants. The customary 
exposition derives this principle^ by an argument involving 
cycles, from Henry’s law of solution of gases ; it is sensibly 
restricted to such solutes as appear concomitantly in the free 
gaseous state, but theoretically it becomes general when it is 
remembered that no solute can be absefiutely non-volatile. 

Source of ike Idea of Temperature. — The single new element 
that thennodynamics introduces into the ordinary dynamical 
specification of a material S3r8tem is temperature. This concept 
tion is akin to that of potential, except that it is given to us 
directly by our sense of heat. But if that were not .so, we could 
still demonstrate, on the basis of Carnot’s principle, that there is a 
definite function of the state of a body which must be the same 
for all of a series of connected bodies, when thermal equilibrium 
has become established so that there is no tendency for heat tt> 
flow from one to another. For we can by mere geometrical 
displacement change the order of the bodies so as to bring 
different ones into direct contact. If this disturl^ the thermed 
equilibrium, we could construct cyclic processes to take advantage 
of the resulting flow; of heat to do mechanical work, and such 
processes might be carried on without limit. Thus it is proved 
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that if a body A is in temperature-equilibriurt with B, and B 
with then A must be in equilibrium with C directly. This 
argument can be applied, by aid of adiabatic partitions, even 
when the bodies are in a field of force so that mechanical work is 
required to change their geometrical arrangement ; it was in 
fact employed by Maxwell to extend from the case of a gas to that 
of any other system the proposition that the temperature is the 
same all along a vertical column in equilibrium under gravity. 

It had been shown from the kinetic theory by Maxwell that in a 
gas-column the mean kinetic energy of the molecules is the same 
at all heights. If the only test of equality of temperature con- 
sisted in bringing the bodies into contact, this would be rather a 
])roof that thermal temperature is of the same physical nature in 
all parts of the field of force ; but temperature can also be 
ef jualized across a distance by radiation, so that this law for gases 
is itself already necessitated by Carnot’s general principle, and 
merely confirmed or verified by the special gas-theory. But 
without introducing into the argument the existence of radiation, 
the uniformity of temperature throughout all phases in equilibrium 
is necessitated by tlie doctrine of energetics alone, as otherwise, 
for example, the raising of a quantity of gas to the top of the 
gravitational column in an adiabatic enclosure together with the 
lowering of an equal mass to the bottom would be a source of 
power, capable of unlimited repetition. 

Laws of Chemical Equilibrium based on Available Energy , — 
The complete theory of chemical and physical equilibrium in 
gaseous mixtures and in very dilute solutions may readily bo 
developed in terms of available energy (cf. Phil, Trans., 1897, 
A, pp. 266-280), which forms perhaps the most vivid and most 
direct procedure. The available energy per molecule of any kind, 
in a mixture of perfect gases in which there are N molecules of 
that kind per unit volume, has been found to be a + RTlog^N 
where R' is the universal physical constant connected with R 
above. This expression represents the marginal increase of 
available energy due to the introduction of one more molecule 
of that kind into the system as actually constituted. The same 
formula also applies, by what has already been stated, to sub- 
stances in dilute solution in any given solvent. In any isolated 
system in a mobile state of reaction or of internal dissociation, 
the condition of chemical equilibrium is that the available energy 
at constant temperature is a minimum, therefore that it is 
stationary, and slight change arising from fresh reaction would 
not sensibly alter it. Suppose that this reaction, per molecule 
affected by it, is equivalent to introducing Wj molecules of type 
Nj, of type Ng, &c., into the system, being the 

numbers of molecules of the different types that take part in the 
reaction, as shown by its chemical equation, reckoned positive 
when they appear, negative when they disappear. Then in the 
state of equilibrium 

ni{a\ + RT log + n^{a\ + RT log + . . . . 

must vanish. Therefore . . . must be equal to K, a 

function of the temperature alone. This law, originally based 
by Guldberg and Waage on direct statistics of molecular inter- 
action, expresses for each temperature the relation connecting the 
densities of the interacting substances, in dilution comparable as 
regards density with the perfect gaseous state, when the reaction 
has come to the state of mobile eejuilibrium. 

All properties of any system, mcluding the heat of reaction, 
are expressible m terms of its available energy A, equal to 
Th^ ^ constitution of the system changes 
with the temperature, have 


where 
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SH being heat and £W mechanical and chemical energy imparted 
to the system at constant temperature ; hence 
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This general formula, applied differentially, expresses the heat 
6E-8W absorl^d by a reaction in terms of 5 A, the change 
produced by it in the available energy of the system, and of 8W, 
the mechanical and electrical work done on the system during 
its progress. 

In the problem of reaction in gaseous systems or in very dilute 
solution, the change of available energy per molecule of reaction 
has just been found to be 

5A = 0A) + RT log K', where K' =* Vi6/a. . . . K ; 

thus, when the reaction is spontaneous without requiring external 
work, the heat absorbed per molecule of reaction is 

-RT»^logK. 

This formula has been utilized by van ’t Hoff to determine, in 
terms of the heat of reaction, the displacement of equilibrium in 
various systems arising from change of temperature ; for K, equal 
to . . ., is the reaction-parameter through which alone the 

temperature affects the law of chemical equilibrium in dilute 
systems. 

Interfacial Phenomena : Liquid Films, — The characteristic 
equation hitherto developed refers to the state of an element of 
mass in the interior of a homogeneous substance : it does not 
apply to matter in the neighbourhood of the transition between 
two adjacent phases. A remarkable analysis has been developed 
by J. W. Gibbs in which the present methods concerning matter 
in bulk are extended to the phenomena at such an interface, 
without the introduction of any molecular theory ; it forms 
the thermodynamic completion of Gauss’s mechanical theory of 
capillarity, based on the early form of the principle of total 
energy. The validity of the fundamental doctrine of available 
energy, so far as regards all mechanical actions in bulk such as 
surface tensions, is postulated, even when applied to interfacial 
layers so thin as to be beyond our means of measurement ; the 
argument from perpetual motions being available here also, as 
soon as we have experimentally ascertained that the said tensions 
are definite physical properties of the state of the interface and 
not merely accidental phenomena. The procedure will then 
consist in assuming a definite excess of energy, of entropy, and 
of the masses of the various components, each per unit surface, 
at the interface, the potential of each component being of 
necessity, in equilibrium, the same as it is in the adjacent masses. 
The interfacial transition layer thus provides in a sense a new 
surface-phase coexistent with those on each side of it, and having 
its own characteristic equation. It is only the extent of the 
interface and not its curvatures that need enter into this relation, 
because any slight influence of the latter can be eliminated from 
the equation by slightly displacing the position of the surface 
which is taken to represent the interface geometrically. By an 
argument similar to one given above, it is shown that one of the 
forms of the characteristic equation is a relation expressing the 
surface tension as a function of the temperature and the potentials 
of the various components present on the two sides of the 
interface ; and from the differentiation of this the surface 
densities of the superficial distributions of these components 
(as above defined) can be obtained. The conditions that a 
specified new phase may become developed when two other 
given ones are brought into contact, i,e. that a chemical reaction 
may start at the interface, are thence formdly expressed in 
terms of the surface tensions of the three transition layers and the 
pressures in the three phases. In the case of a thin soap-film, 
sudden extension of any part reduces the interfacial density of 
each component at each surface of the film, and So alters the 
surface tension, which requires time to recover by the very slow 
diffusion of dissolved material from other parts of the thin film ; 
the system being stable, this change must be an increase of 
tension, and constitutes a specie of elasticity in the film. Thus 
in a vertical film the surface tension must be greater in the 
higher parts, as they have to sustain the weight of the lower parts ; 
the upper parts, m fact, stretch until the superficial densities of 
the components thex« situated are reduced to the amounts that 
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correspond to the tension required for this purpose. Such a film 
could not therefore consist of pure water. But there is a limit to 
these processes ; if the film becomes so thin that there is no water 
in bulk between its surfaces, the tensions cannot adjust them- 
selves in this slow way by migration of components from one part 
of the film to another ; if the film can survive at all after it has 
become of molecular thickness, it must be as a definite molecular 
structure all across its thickness. Of such type are the black 
spots that break out in soap-films (suggested by Gibbs and proved 
by the measures of Reinold and Rucker) : the spots increase in 
size because their tension is less than that of the surrounding 
film, but their indefinite increase is presumably stopped in 
practice by some clogging or viscous agency at their boundary. 

Transiiion to Molecular Theory . — The subject of energetics, 
based on the doctrine of availal)le energy, deals with matter in 
bulk and is not concerned with its molecular constitution, which 
it is expressly designed to eliminate from the problem. This 
analysis of the phenomena of surface tension shows how far the 
principle of negation of perpetual motions can carry us, into 
regions which at first sight might be classed as molecular. But, 
as in other cases, it is limited to pointing out the general scheme 
of relations within which the phenomena can have their play. 
There is now a considerable body of knowledge correlating 
surface tension with chemical constitution, especially to a 
certain extent with the numerical density of the distribution 
of molecules ; thus R. Eotvds has shown that a law of proportion- 
ality exists for wide classes of substances between the tempera- 
ture-gradient of the surface tension and the density of the mole- 
cules over the surface layer, which varies as the two-thirds 
power of the number per unit volume (see Chemistry : Physical). 
This takes us into the sphere of molecular science, where at 
present we have only such indications largely derived from 
experiment, if we except the mere notion of inter-atomic forces of 
unknown character on which the older theories of (apillarity, 
those of Laplace and Poisson, were constructed. 

In other topics the same restrictions on the scope of the simple 
statical theory of energy appear. From the ascertained behaviour 
in certain respects of gaseous media we are able to construct 
their characteristic equation, and correlate their remaining 
relations by means of its consequences. Part of the experimental 
knowledge required for this purpose is the values of the gas-con- 
stants, which prove to be the same for all nearly perfect gases. 
The doctrine of energetics by itself can give no clue as to why this 
should be so ; it can only construct a scheme for each simple 
or complex medium on the basis of its own experimentally 
determined characteristic equation. The explanation of uni- 
formities in the intrinsic constitutions of various media belongs 
to molecular theory, which is a distinct and in the main more 
complex and more speculative department of knowledge. When 
we proceed further and find, with van ’t Hoff, that these same 
universal gas-constants reappear in the relations of very dilute 
solutions, our demand for an explanation such as can only be 
provided by molecular theory (as supra) is intensely stimulated. 
But except in respects such as these the doctrine of energetics 
gives a complete synthesis of the course and relations of the 
chemical reactions of matter in bulk, from which we can eliminate 
atomism altogether by restating the merely numerical atomic 
theory of Dalton as a principle of equivalent combining pro- 
portions. Of recent years there has been a considerable school of 
chemists who insist on this procedure as a purification of their 
science from the hypothetical ideas as to atoms and molecules, 
in terms of which its experimental facts have come to be expressed. 
A complete system of doctrine can be 'developed in this manner, 
but its scope will be limited. It makes use of one principle 
of correlation, the doctrine of available energy, and discards 
another such principle, the atomic theory. Nor can it be said 
that the one principle is really moir certain and definite than the 
other. TTiis may be illustrated by what has sometimes by 
German writers been called Gibbs's paradox : the energy that is 
available for mechanical effect in the inter-diffusion of given 
volumes of two gases dep^ds only on these volumes and their 
pressures, and is independent of what the gases are ; if the gases 


differed only infinitesimally in constitution it would still be the 
same, and the question arises where we are to stop, for we cannot 
suppose the inter-diffusion of two identical gases to be a source of 
power. This then looks like a real failure, or rather limitation, of 
the principle ; and there are other such, that can only be satis- 
factorily explained by aid of the complementary doctrine of 
molecukr theory. That theory, in fact, shows that the more 
nearly identical the gases are, the slower will be the process of 
inter-diffusion, so that the mechanical energy will indeed be 
available, but only after a time that becomes indefinitely pro- 
longed. It is a case in which the simple doctrine of energetics 
becomes inadequate before the limit is readied. The phenomena 
of highly rarefied gases provide other cases. And in fact the only 
reason hitherto thought of for the invariable tendency of available 
energy to diminish, is that it represents the general principle that 
in the kinetic play of a vast assemblage of independent mole- 
cules individually beyond our control, the normal tendency is for 
the regularities to diminish and the motions to become less 
correlated : short of some such reason, it is an unexplained 
empirical principle. In the special departments of dynamical 
physics on the other hand, the molecular theory, there dynamical 
and therefore much more difficult and less definite, is an indispens- 
able part of the framework of science ; and even experimental 
chemistry now leans more and more on new physical methods 
and instruments. Without molecular theory the clue which has 
developed into spectrum analysis, bringing with it stellar 
chemistry and a new physical astronomy, would not have been 
available ; nor would the laws of diffusion and conduction in 
gases have attained more than an empirical form ; nor would it 
have been possible to weave the phenomena of electrodynamics 
and radiation into an entirely rational theory. 

The doctrine of available energy, as the expression of thermo- 
dynamic theory, is directly implied in Carnot’s Essat of 1824, and 
constitutes, in fact, its main theme ; it took a fresh start, in the 
light of fuller experimental knowledge regarding the nature of 
heat, in the early memoirs of Rankine and Lord Kelvin, which 
may be found in their Collected Scientific Papers ; a subsequent 
exposition occurs in Maxwell’s Theory of Heat ; its most familiar 
form of statement is Lord Kelvin’s principle of the dissipation of 
available energy . I ts principles were very early applied by J ames 
Thomson to a physico-chemical problem, that of the influence of 
stress on the growth of crystals in their mother liquor. The 
“ thermodynamic function ” introduced by Rankine into its 
development is the same os the “ entropy ” of the material 
system, independently defined by Clausius about the same time. 
Clausius’s form of the principle, that in an adiabatic system the 
entropy tends continually to incrca.se, has been placed by Pro- 
fessor Willard Gibbs, of Yale University, at the foundation of his 
magnificent but complex and difficult development of the theory. 
His monumental memoir “ On the Equilibrium of Heterogene- 
ous Substances,” first published in Trans. Connecticut Academy 
(1876-1878), made a clean sweep of the subject ; and workers 
in the modem experimental science of physical chemistry 
have returned to it again and again to find their empirical 
principles forecasted in the light of pure theory, and to derive 
fresh inspiration for new departures. As specially preparato^ to 
Gibbs’s general discussion may be mentioned Lord Rayleigh’s 
memoir on the thermodynamics of gaseous diffusion {Phil. Mag., 
1876), which was expounded by Maxwell in the 9th edition of the 
Ency. Brit. (art. Diffusion). The fundamental importance of 
the doctrine of dissipation of energy for the theory of chemical 
reaction had already been insisted on in general terms b^ 
Rayleigh ; subsequent to, but independently of, Gibbs’s work it 
had been elaborated by von Helmholtz (G«awfw. Abhandl. ii. and 
iii.) in connexion with the thermodynamics of voltaic cells, and 
more particularly in the calculation of the free or available 
energy of solutions from data of vapour-pressure, with a view to 
the application to the theory of concentration cells, therein also 
coming close to the doctrine of osmotic pressure. This form of 
the general theory has here been traced back substantially to 
Lord Kelvin under date 1855. Expositions and developments on 
various Imes will be found in papers by Riecke and by Planck in 
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Annalm der Physik between 1890 and 1900, in the courtc of a 
memoir by Larmor, Phil, Trans, ^ 1897, A, in Voigt’s Compendimn 
der Physik and his more recent in Planck’s 

Vorlesungen iiber Thmaodynantik, in Duhem’s elaborate Tfadid 
de micanique chinUque and Le Potential ihermodynamique^ in 
Whetham’s Theory of Solution and in Bryan’s Thermodynamics, 
Numerous applications to special problems are expounded in 
van ’t Hoff’s Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry, 

The theory of energetics, which puts a diminishing limit on the 
amount of energy available for mechanical purposes, is closely 
implicated in the discovery of natural radioactive substances by 
H. Becquercl, and their isolation in the very potent form of 
radium salts by M. and Mme Curie. The slow degradation of 
radium has been found by the latter to be concomitant with an 
evolution of heat, in amount enormous compared with other 
chemical changes. This heat has been shown by E. Rutherford 
to be about w^t must be due to the stoppage of the a and ^ 
particles, which are emitted from the substance with velocities 
almost of the same scale as that of light. If they struck an ideal 
rigid target, their lost kinetic energy must all be sent away as 
radiation ; but when they become entangled among the molecules 
of actual matter, it will, to a large extent, be shared among them 
as heat, with availability reduced accordingly. In any case the 
particles that escape into the surrounding space are so few and 
their velocity so uniform that we can, to some extent, treat their 
energy as directly available mechanically, in contradistinction 
to the energy of individual molecules of a gas (cf. Maxwell’s 

demons ”), e.g, for driving a vane, as in Crookes’s experiment 
with the cathode rays. Indeed, on account of the high velocity 
of projection of the particles from a radium salt, the actions 
concerned would find their equilibrium at such enormously high 
temperatures that any influence of actually available differences 
of tem|3erature is not sensibly a feature of the phenomena. 
Such actions, however, like explosive actions in general, are 
beyond our powers of actual direct measurement as regards the 
degradation of availability of the energy. It has been pointed 
out by Rutherford, R. J. Strutt and others, that the energy of 
degradation of even a very minute admixture of (utive radium 
would entirely dominate and mask all other cosmical modes of 
transformation of energy ; for example, it far outweighs that 
arising from the exhaustion of gravitational energy, which has 
been shown by Helmholtz and Kelvin to be an ample source for 
all the activities of our cosmical system, and to be itself far greater 
than the energy of any ordinary chemical rearrangements con- 
sequent on a fall of temperature : a circumstance that makes 
the existence and properties of this substance under settled 
cosmic conditions still more anomalous (see RADiOAcnvixy). 
Theoretically it is possible to obtain unlimited concentration of 
availability of energy at the expense of an equivalent amount of 
degradation spread over a wider field ; the potency of electric 
furnaces, which have recently opened up a new department of 
chemistry, and are limited only by the refractoriness of the 
materials of which they are constituted, forms a case in point. 
In radium we have the very remarkable phenomenon of far higher 
concentration occurring naturally in very minute permanent 
amounts, so that merely chemical sifting is needed to produce its 
aggregation. Even in pitchblende only one molecule in 
seems to be of radium, renewable, however, when lost, by internal 
transformation. 

The energetics of Radiation is treated under that heading. See 
also Tkermodvnamicb. (J- L-**) 

BNBRGIOI) or Energumens (Gr. “possessed by a spirit”), 
the name given in the early Church to thost suffering from 
different forma of insanity, who were popularly supposed to be 
under the control df some indwelling spirit other than their own. 
Among primitive raeJes everywhere disease is explained m riiis 
way, and itaremovat supposed to be effected by priestly prayers 
and incantations. They were sometimes called 
as being “ tossed by the waves ” of uncontrollable impulse. 
P'ersons afflicted in this way were restricted from entering the 
church, but might share the shelter of the porch with lepers and 
persons of offensive life ^Hefeley ponciliengesckichie, yoL i. § 16). 


--^ENERGY 

After^^the prayCTs, if iquiet, they might come in to receive the 
bishop’s btessing Genr/. viii. 6 , 7, 32) and listen to the 

sermon. They were daily fed and prayed over by the exorcists, 
and, in case of recovery, after a fast of from 20 to 40 days, were 
admitted to the eucharist, and their names and cures entered in 
the churdi records. 

A note on the New Testament use of the word ivfpyety atid its 
cognates will be found in J. A. Robinson’s edition of The Epistle to 
the Ephesians^ pp. 241-247 ; an excursus on “ The Conflict with 
Demons ” in A. Hamack, The Expansion of Christianity ^ i. 152-180. 
Cf. Exorcism. 

ENERGY (from the Gr. kvkpysui ; iv, in, spyov, work), in 
physical science, a term which may be defined as accumulated 
mechanical work, which, however, may be only partially available 
for use. A bent spring possesses energy, for it is capable of doing 
work in returning to its natural form ; a charge of gunpowder pos- 
sesses energy, for it k capable of doing work in exploding; a Leyden 
jar charged with electricity possesses energy, for it is capable of 
doing work in being discharged. The motions of bodies, or of the 
ultimate parts of bodies, also involve energy, for stopping them 
would be a source of work. 

All kinds of energy are ultimately measured in terms of work. 
If we raise i It) of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of 
work against the earth’s attraction; if we raise 2 lb through the 
same height we do twice this amount of work, and so on. Also, 
the work done in raising i Ib through 2 ft. will be double of that 
done in raising it 1 ft. Thus we recognize that the work done 
varies as the resistance overcome and the distance through 
which it is overcome conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we please as 
our unit, as, for example, the work done in lifting a pound a foot 
high from the sea-level in the latitude of London, which is the 
unit of work generally adopted by British engineers, and is 
called the “ foot-pound.” The most appropriate unit for scientific 
purposes is one ^viiich. depends only on the fundamental units of 
length, mass and time, and is liencc called an absolute unit. 
Such a unit is iiadependent of gravity or of any other quantity 
which varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme 
and second as our fundamental units, the most convenient unit 
of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, produces 
in it a velocity of a centimetre per second ; this is called a Dyne. 
The unit of work is that which is required to overcome a resistance 
of a dyne over a centimetre, and is called an Erg. In the latitude 
of Paris the dyne is equal to the weight of about of a gramme, 
and the erg is the amount of work required to raise of 
a gramme vertically through one centimetre. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of energy 
should therefore be the same as that of work, and the centimetre- 
gramme-second (C.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized are of 
course those in which the energy can be most directly employed 
in doing mechanical work ; and it is manifest that masses of 
matter which are large enough to be seen and handled are more 
readily dealt with mechanically than are smaller masses. Hence 
when useful work can be obtained from a system by simply 
connecting visible portions of it by a train of mechanism, suA 
energy is more readily recognized than is that which would 
compel us to control the behaviour of molecules before we could 
transform it into useful work. This leads up to the fundamental 
distinction, mtroduced by Lord Kelvin, between “ availabk 
energy,” which we can turn to mechanical effect, and “ diffuse 
energy,” which is useless for that purpose. 

The conception of work and of energy was Driginally derived 
from observation of purely mechanical phenomena, that is to say, 
phenofliena in which the relative positions and motions of vkib^ 
portions of matter were all that were taken into consideration* 
Hence it is not surprising that, in tiiose more subtle forms in 
which energy cannot be readiljr pr coinpletiely oonYerted into 
work, the universality of the principle of energy, its conserva- 
tion, as regards amount, should for a long while, have escaped 
recognition after it had become familiar in pi^e dynamics. 

If a pound weight be, suspended string passing over a 
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pulley^ in descending through lo It. it is capable ol raising nearly 
a pound we^ht attached to the other end of the string> through 
the same height^ and thus can do nearly lo foot'*>poun£( ol work. 
The smoother we make the pulley the more nearly does the 
amount of useful work wliich the weight is capatl^ of doing 
approach lo foot-pounds, and if we take into account the work 
done against the friction of the pulley, we may say tliat the work 
done by the descending weight is lo foot-pounds, and hence 
when the weight is in its elevated position we have at disposal 
lo foot-pounds more energy than when it is in the lower position. 
It should be noticed, however, that this energy is possessed by 
the system consisting of the earth and pound together, in virtue of 
their separation, and that neither could do work without the other 
to attract it The system consisting of the earth and the pound 
therefore possesses an amount of energy which depends on the 
relative positions of its two parts, on account of the latent physical 
connexion existing between them. In most mechanical systems 
the working stresses acting between the parts can be determined 
when the relative positions of all the parts are known ; and the 
energy which a system possesses in virtue of the relative positions 
of its parts, or its configuration, classified as “potential energy,” 
to distinguish it from energy of motion which we shall presently 
consider. The word potential does not imply that this energy is 
not real ; it exists in potentiality only in the sense that it is 
stored away in some latent manner ; but it can be drawn upon 
without limit for mechanical work. 

It is a fundamental result in dynamics that, if a body be pro- 
jected vertically upwards in vacuo, with a velocity of v centi- 
metres per second, it will rise to a height of v^j2g centimetres, 
where g represents the numerical value of the acceleration pro- 
duced by gravity in centimetre-sccond units. Now, if m represent 
the mass of the body in grammes, its weight will be tng dynes, for 
it will require a force of mg dynes to produce in it the acceleration 
denoted by g. Hence the work done in raising tlie mass will be 
represented by mg*v^l2g, that is, ergs. Now, whatever be 
the direction in which a body is moving, a frictionless constraint, 
like a string attached to the body, can cause its velocity to l)e 
changed into the vertical direction without any change taking 
place in the magnitude of the velocity. Thus it is merely in 
virtue of the velocity that the mass is capable of rising against 
the resistance of gravity, and hence we recognize that on account 
of its motion the body possessed units of energy. Energy 
of motion is usually adled “ kinetic energy.” 

A simple example of the transformation of kinetic energy into 
potential energy, and vice versa, is afforded by the pendulum. 
When at the limits of its swing, the pendulum is for an instant at I 
rest, and all the energy of the oscillation is static or potential. 
When passing through its position of equilil>rium, since gravity 
can do no more work upon it without changing its fixed point of 
support, all the energy of oscillation is kinetic. At intermediate 
positions the energy is partly kinetic and partly potential. 

Available kinetic energy is possessed by a system of two or more 
bodies in virtue of the relative motion of its parts. Since our 
conception of velocity is essentially relative, it is plain that any 
property possessed by a body in virtue of its motion can be 
effectively possessed by it only in relation to those bodies with 
respect to which it is moving. If a body whose mass is m 
grammes be moving with a velwity of v centimetres per second 
relative to the earth, the available kinetic energy possessed by the 
system is ergs if m be small relative to the earth. But if we 
consider two bodies each of mass m and one of them moving with 
velocity v relative to the other, only units of work is available 
from this system alone. Thus the estimation of kinetic energy 
is intimately affected by the choice of our base of measurement. 

When the stresses acting between the parts of a system depend 
only on the relative positions of those parts, the sum of the 
kinetic eneigy and poiiential eneigy of the 83r8t»m is always the 
same, proyid^ the system be not acted upon by any tiling outside 
it. Such a system k called “ cohservative,” wad is well illustrated 
by the swingii^ pendulum above referred to. But there are 
stresses which depend on the relative mdtkn of the visible 
bodies; between which they appear to act. When work is done 
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against these forces no full equivalent of potential energy may be 
produced j this applies especially to frictional forges, for if the 
motion of the system be reversed the forces will be also reversed 
and will still oppose the motion. It was long believed that work 
done against such forces was lost, and it was not till the 19th 
century that the energy thus transformed was traced; the 
conservation of energy has become the master-key to unlock the 
connexions in inanimate nature. 

It was pointed out by Thomson (Lord Kelvin) and P. G. Tait 
that Newton had divined the principle of the conservation of 
energy, so far as it belongs purely to mechanics. But what 
became of the work done against friction and such non- 
conservative forces remained obscure, while tlie chemical doctrine 
that heat was an indestructible sulistance afterwards led to the 
idea that it was lost. There Was, however, even before Newton^s 
time, more than a suspicion that heat was a form of energy. 
Francis Bacon expressed his conviction that heat consists of a 
kind of motion or “ brisk agitation ” of the p^tides of matter. 
In the Novum Organum, after giving a long list of the sources 
of heat, he says : “ From these examples, token collectively as 
well as singly, the nature whose limit is heat appears to be 
motion. ... It must not be thought that heat generates motion 
or motion heat (tliough in some respects this is true), but the very 
essence of heat, or the substantial self of heat, is motion and 
nothing else.” 

After Newton’s time the first vigorous effort to restore the 
universality of the doctrine of energy was made by Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford, and was published in the Phil. 
Trans, for 1798. Rumford was engaged in superintending the 
boring of cannon in the military arsenal at Munich, and was 
struck by the amount of heat produced by the action of the 
boring bar upon the brass castings. In order to see whetlier the 
heat came out of the chi[)S he compared the capacity for heat of 
the chips abraded by the boring bar with that of an equal quantity 
of the metal cut from the block by a fine saw, and obtained the 
same result in the two cases, from which he concluded that 
“ the heat produced could not possibly liavc been furnished at 
the expense of the latent heat of the metallic chips.” 

Rumford then turned up a hollow cylinder which was cast in 
one piece with a brass six-pounder, and having reduced the 
connexion between the cylinder and cannon to a narrow neck of 
metal, he caused a blunt borer to press against the hollow of the 
cylinder with a force equal to the weight of about 10,000 lb, 
while the casting was made to rotate in a lathe. By this means 
the mean temperature of the brass was raised through about 70° 
Fahr., while the amount of metal abraded was only 857 grains. 

In order to be sure that the heat was not due to the action of the 
air upon the newly exposed metallic surface, the cylinder and the 
end of the boring bar were immersed in 18*77 lb of water contained 
in an oak box. The temperature of the water at the commence- 
ment of the experiment was 60° Fahr., and after two horses had 
turned the lathe for hours the water boiled. Taking into 
account the heat absorbed by the box and the metal, Rumford 
calculated that the heat developed was sufficient to raise !b 
of water from the freezing to the boiling point, and in this calcula- 
tion the heat lost by radiation and conduction was neglected. 
Since one horse was capable of doing the work re<^uired, Rumford 
remarked that one horse can generate heat as rapidly as nine wax 
candles burning in the ordinary manner. 

Finally, Rumford reviewed all the sources from which the heat 
might have been supposed to be derived, and concluded that it 
was simply produced by the friction, and that the supply was 
inexhaustible. “ It is tordly necessary to add,” be remarks, 

“ that anything which arty insulated body or system of bodies 
can continue to furnish without limitation cannot possibly be a 
nmtarud substance ; and it appears tome to be extremely difficult, 
if not quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of ionything 
capable of being excited and communicated in the tmimer that 
heat was excited and comiminioated in these experimehts, ekeept 
it be motion,^" " 

About the same time Davy showed two pieces ice 
could be melted by rubbing them together in a vacuuim, although 
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everything surrounding them was at a temperature below the 
freezing point. He did not, however, infer that since the heat 
could not have been supplied by the ice, for ice absorbs heat in 
melting, this experiment afforded conclusive proof against the 
substantial nature of heat. 

Though we may allow that the results obtained by Rumford 
and Davy demonstrate satisfactorily that heat is in some way 
due to motion, yet they do not tell us to what particular dynamical 
quantity heat corresponds. For example, does the heat generated 
by friction vary as the friction and the time during which it acts, 
or is it proportional to the friction and the distance through 
which the rubbing bodies are displaced — that is, to the work 
done against friction — or does it involve any other conditions ? 
If it can be shown that, however the duration and all other 
conditions of the experiment may be varied, the same amount 
of heat can in the end be always produced when the same amount 
of energy is expended, then, and only then, can we infer that heat 
is a form of energy, and that the energy consumed has been 
really transformed into heat. This was left for J. P. Joule to 
achieve ; his experiments conclusively prove that heat and 
energy are of the same nature, and that all other forms of energy 
can be transformed into an equivalent amount of heat. 

The quantity of energy which, if entirely converted into heat, 
is capable of raising the temperature of the unit mass of water 
from o® C. to 1° C. is called the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
One of the first who took in hand the determination of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat was Marc. Seguin, a nephew of 
J. M. Montgolfier. He argued that, if heat be energy, then, 
when it is employed in doing work, as in a steam-engine, some of 
the heat must itself be consumed in the operation. Hence he 
inferred that the amount of heat given up to the condenser of an 
engine when the engine is doing work must be less than when the 
same amount of steam is blowm through the engine without 
doing any work. Seguin was unable to verify this experimentally, 
but in 1857 G. A. Him succeeded, not only in showing that such a 
difference exists, but in measuring it, and hence determining a 
tolerably approximate value of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. In 1839 Seguin endeavoured to determine the mechanical 
equivalent of heat from the loss of heat suffered by steam in 
expanding, assuming that the whole of the heat so lost was 
consumed in doing external work against the pressure to which the 
steam was exposed. This assumption, however, cannot be justified, 
because it neglected to take account of work which might possibly 
have to be done within the sieam itself during the expansion. 

In 1842 R. Mayer, a physician at Heilbronn, published an 
attempt to determine the mechanical equivalent of heat from the 
heat produced when air is compressed. Mayer made an assump- 
tion the converse of that of S6guin, asserting that the whole of the 
work done in compressing the air was converted into heat, and 
neglecting the possibility of heat being consumed in doing work 
within the air itself or being produced by the transformation of 
internal potential energy. Joule afterwards proved (see below) 
that Mayer’s assumption was in accordance with fact, so that his 
method was a sound one as far as experiment was concerned ; 
and it was only on account of the values of the specific heats of 
air at constant pressure and at constant volume employed by him 
being very inexact that the value of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat obtained by Mayer was very far from the truth. 

Passing over L. A. Golding, who in 1843 presented to the 
Royal Society of Copenhagen a paper entitled Theses concern- 
ing Force,'* which clearly stated the “ principle of the perpetuity 
of energy," and w^ho also performed a series of experiments for the 
purpose of determining the heat developed by the compression of 
various bodies, which entitle him to be mentioned among the 
founders of the modern theory of energy, we come to Dr James 
Prescott Joule of Manchester, to whom we are indebted more than 
to any other for the establishment of the principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy on the broad basis on which it has since stood 
The best-knowm of Joule's experiments was that in which a 
brass paddle consisting of eight arms rotated in a cylindrical 
vessel of water containing four fixed vanes, which allowed the 
passage of the arms of the paddle but prevented the water from 


rotating as a whole. The paddle was driven b>' weights, and 
the temperature of the water was observed by thermometers 
which could indicate •yrofi' a degree Fahrenheit. Special 
experiments were made to determine the work done against 
resistances outside the vessel of water, which amounted to about 
•006 of the whole, and corrections were made for the loss of heat 
by radiation, the buoyancy of the air affecting the descending 
weights, and the energy dissipated when the weights struck the 
floor with a finite velocity. From these experiments Joule 
obtained 772*692 foot-pounds in the latitude of Manchester as 
equivalent to the amount of heat required to raise 1 lb of water 
through I® Fahr. from the freezing point. Adopting the centi- 
grade scale, this gives 1390*846 lOOt-pounds. 

With an apparatus similar to the above, but smaller, made «f 
iron and filled with mercury. Joule obtained results vaiydng from 
772*814 foot-pounds when driving weights of about 581b were 
employed to 775-352 foot-pounds when the driving weights were 
only about 19 j lb. By causing two conical surfaces of cast-iron 
immersed in mercury and contained in an iron vessel to rub 
against one another when pressed together by a lever. Joule 
obtained 776*045 foot-pounds for the mechanical equivalent of 
heat when the heavy weights were used, and 774-93 foot-pounds 
with the small driving weights. In this experiment a great noise 
was produced, corresponding to a loss of energy, and Joule 
endeavoured to determine the amount of energy necessary to 
produce an equal amount of sound from the string of a violoncello 
and to apply a corresponding correction. 

The close agreement between the results at least indicates that 
“ the amount of heat produced by friction is proportional to the 
work done and independent of the nature of the rubbing surfaces." 
J oule inferred from them that the mechanical equivalent of heat is 
l)robably about 772 foot-pounds, or, employing the centigrade 
scale, about 1390 foot-pounds. 

Previous to determining the mechanical equivalent of heat by 
the most accurate experimental method at his command. Joule 
established a series of cases in which the production of one kind 
of energy was accompanied by a disappearance of some other 
form. In 1840 he showed that when an electric current was 
produced by means of a dynamo-magneto-electric machine the 
heat generated in the conductor, when no external work was 
done by the current, was the same as if the energy employed in 
producing the current had l>een converted into heat by friction, 
thus showing that electric currents conform to the principle of the 
conservation of energ>% since energy can neither be created nor 
destroyed by them. He also determined a roughly approximate 
value for the mechanical equivalent of heat from the results of 
j these experiments. Extending his investigations to the currents 
i produced by batteries, he found that the total voltaic heat 
generated in any circuit was proportional to the number of 
electrochemical equivalents electrolysed in each cell multiplied 
by the electromotive force of the battery. Now, we know that 
the number of electrochemical equivalents electrolysed is 
proportional to the whole amount of electricity which passed 
through the circuit, and the product of this by the electromotive 
force of the battery is the work done by the latter, so that in 
this case also Joule showed that the heat generated was pro- 
portional to the work done. 

In 1844 and 1845 Joule published a series of researches on the 
compression and expansion of air. A metal vessel was placed in 
a calorimeter and air forced into it, the amount of energ>' ex- 
pendedincompressingtheairbeing measured. Assuming that the 
whole of the energy was converted into heat, when ^e aii was 
subjected to a pressure of 21 *5 atmospheres Joule obtained for the 
mechanical equivalent of heat about 824*8 foot-pounds, and 
when a pressure of only 10*5 atmospheres was employed the 
result was 796-9 foot-pounds. 

In the next experiment the air was compressed as before, and 
then allowed to escape through a long lead tube immersed in the 
water ol a calorimeter, and finally collected in a bell jar. The 
I amount of heat absorbed by the air could thus be measured, 
■ while the work done by it in expanding could be readily calculated. 
In allowing the air to expand from a pressure of 21 atmospheres 
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to that of I atmosphere the value of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat obtained was 821 -89 foot-pounds. Between 10 atmo- 
spheres and I it was 815*875 foot-pounds, and between 23 and 14 
atmospheres 761*74 foot-pounds. 

But, unlike Mayer and S6guin, Joule was not content with 
assuming that when air is compressed or allowed to expand the 
heat generated or absorbed is the equivalent of the work done and 
of that only, no change being made in the internal energy of the 
air itself when the temperature is kept constant. To test this two 
vessels similar to that used in the last experiment were placed in 
the same calorimeter and connected by a tube with a stop-cock. 
One contained air at a pressure of 22 atmospheres, while the 
other was exhausted. On opening the stop-cock no work was 
done by the expanding air against external forces, since it 
expanded into a vacuum, and it was found that no heat was 
generated or absorbed. This showed that Mayer's assumption 
was true. On repeating the experiment when the two vessels 
were placed in different calorimeters, it was found that heat was 
absorbed by the vessel containing the compressed air, while an 
equal quantity of heat was produced in the calorimeter containing 
the exhausted vessel. The heat absorbed was consumed in giving 
motion to the issuing stream of air, and was reproduced by the 
impact of the particles on the sides of the exhausted vessel. 
The subsequent researches of Dr Joule and Lord Kelvin {PhiL 
Trans. ^ 1853, p. 357, 1854, p. 321, and 1862, p. 579) showed that 
the statement that no internal work is done when a gas expands or 
contracts is not quite true, but the amount is very small in the 
cases of those gases which, like oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, 
can only be liquefied by intense cold and pressure. 

For a long time the final result deduced by Joule by these 
varied and careful investigations was accepted as the standard 
value of the mechanical equivalent of heat. Recent determina- 
tions by H. A. Rowland and others, necessitated by modern 
requirements, have shown that it is in error, but by less than t %. 
The writings of Joule, which thus occupy the place of honour in 
the practical establishment of the conservation of energy, have 
been collected into two volumes published by the Physical 
Society of Ix)ndon. On the theoretical side the greatest stimulus 
came from the publication in 1847, without knowledge of Mayer 
or Joule, of Helmholtz's great memoir, Vber die Erhaltung der 
ifra//, followed immediately (1848-1852) by the establishment of 
the science of thermodynamics (q.v.), mainly by R. Clausius and 
Lord Kelvin on the basis of “ Carnot's principle " (1824), modified 
in expression so as to be consistent with the conservation of 
energy (see Energetics). 

Though we can convert the whole of the energy possessed by 
any mechanical system into heat, it is not in our power to perform 
the inverse operation, and to utilize the whole of the heat in 
doing mechanical work. Thus we see that different forms of 
energy are not equally valuable for conversion into work. The 
ratio of the portion of the energy of a system which can under 
given conditions be converted into mechanical work to the whole 
amount of energy operated upon may be called the “ availability " 
of the ener^. If a system be removed from all communication 
with anything outside of itself, the whole amount of energy 
possessed by it will remain constant, but will of its own accord 
tend to undergo such transformations as will diminish its avail- 
ability. This general law, known as the principle of the “ dissipa- 
tion of energy," was first adequately pointed out by Lord Kelvin 
in 1852 ; and was applied by him to some of the principal 
problems of cosmical physics. Though controlling all phenomena 
of which we have any experience, the principle of the dissipation 
of energy rests on a very different foundation from that of the 
conservation of enei^ ; for while we may conceive of no means 
of circumventing the latter prmciple, it seems that the actions of 
intelligent beings are subject to the former only in consequence of 
the rudeness of the machinery which they have at their disposal for 
controlling the behaviour of those ultimate portions of matter, in 
virtue of the motions or positions of which the energy with which 
they have to deal exists. If we have a weight Oapable of falling 
through a certain distance, we can employ the mutual forces of 
the system consisting of the earth and weight to do an amount of 
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useful work which is less than the full amount of potential energy 
possessed by the system only in consequence of the friction of the 
constraints, so that the limit of availability in this case is de- 
termined only by the friction which is unavoidable. Here we 
have to deal with a transformation with which we can grapple, 
and which can be controlled for our purposes. If, on the other 
hand, we have to deal with a system of molecules of whose 
motions in the aggregate we become conscious only by indirect 
means, while we know absolutely nothing either of the motions or 
positions of any individual molecule, it is obvious that we cannot 
grasp single molecules and control their movements so as to 
derive the full amount of work from the system. All we can do in 
such cases is to place the system under certain conditions of 
transformation, and be content with the amount of work which it 
is, as it were, willing to render up under those conditions. Thus 
the principle of Carnot involves the conclusion that a greater 
proportion of the heat possessed by a body at a high temperature 
can be converted into work than in the case of an equal quantity 
of heat possessed by a body at a low temperature, so that the 
availability of heat increases with the temperature. 

Clerk Maxwell supposed two compartments, A and B, to be 
filled with gas at the same temperature, and to be separated by 
an ideal, infinitely thin partition containing a number of exceed- 
ingly small trap-doors, each of which could be opened or closed 
without any expenditure of energy. An intelligent creature, or 

demon," possessed of unlimited powers of vision, is placed in 
charge of each door, with instructions to open the door whenever 
a particle in A comes towards it with more than a certain velocity 
V, and to keep it closed against all particles in A moving with 
less than this velocity, but, on the other hand, to open the door 
whenever a particle in B approaches it with less than a certain 
velocity v, which is not greater than V, and to keep it closed 
against all particles in B moving with a greater velocity than this. 
By continuing this process every unit of mass which enters B will 
carry with it more energy than each unit which leaves B, and 
hence the temperature of the gas in B will be raised and that 
of the gas in A lowered, while no heat is lost and no energy 
expended ; so that by the application of intelligence alone a 
portion of gas of uniform pressure and temperature may be 
sifted into two parts, in which both the temperature and the 
pressure are different, and from which, therefore, work can be 
obtained at the expense of heat. This shows that the principle of 
the dissipation of energy has control over the actions of those 
agents only whose faculties are too gross to enable them to 
grapple individually with the minute portions of matter which 
are the seat of energy. 

In 1875 I.ord Rayleigh published an investigation on ‘‘ the 
work which may be gained during the mixing of gases." In the 
preface he states the position that “ whenever, then, two gases 
are allowed to mix without the performance of work, there is 
dissipation of energy, and an opportunity of doing work at the 
expense of low temperature heat has been for ever lost." He 
shows that the amount of work obtainable is equal to that which 
can be done by the first gas in expanding into the space occupied 
by the second (supposed vacuous) together with that done by the 
second in expanding into the space occupied by the first. In the 
experiment imagined by Lord Rayleigh a porous diaphragm takes 
the place of the partition and trap-doors imagined by Clerk 
Maxwell, and the molecules sort themselves automatically on 
account of the difference in their average velocities for the two 
gases. When the pressure on one side of the diaphragm thus 
becomes greater than that on the other, work may be done at the 
expense of heat in pushing the diaphragm, and the operation 
carried on with continual gain of work until the gases are 
uniformly diffused. There is this difference, however, between 
this experiment and the operation imagined by Maxwell, that 
when the gases have diffused the experiment cannot be repeated ; 
and it is no more contrary to the dissipation of energy than is the 
fact that work may be derived at the expense of heat when a gas 
expands into a vacuum, for the working substance is not finally 
restored to its original condition ; while Maxwell's “ demons " 
may operate without limit. 
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In sach esqiern^nts the molecular energy of a gas is converted 
into work only in Virtue of the molecules being separated into 
classes in which their Velocities are diferent> and these classes 
then allowed to act upon one another through the intervention of 
a suitable heat-engine. This sorting can occur spontaneously to a 
limited extent ; wlule if we could carry it out as far as we pleased 
we might transform the whole of the heat of a body into work. 
The theoretical availability of heat is limited only by our power of 
bringing those particles whose motions constitute heat in bodies 
to rest relatively to one another; and we have precisely similar 
practical limits to the availability of the energy due to the 
motion of visible and tangible bodies, though theoretically we 
can then trace all the stages. 

If a battery of electromotive force E mamtain a current C in a 
conductor, and no other electromotive force exist in the circuit, 
the whole of the work done will be converted into heat, and the 
amount of work done per second will be EC. If R denote the 
resistance of the whole circuit, E»»CR, and the heat generated 
per second is C^R. If the current drive an electromagnetic 
engine, the reaction of the engine will produce an electromotive 
force opposing the current. Suppose the current to be thus 
reduced to C'. Then the work done by the battery per second 
will be EC' or CC'R, while the heat generated per second will be 
C'^R, so that we have the difference (C - C')C'R for the energy 
consumed m driving the engine. The ratio of this to the whole 
work done by the battery is (C - C')/C, so that the efficiency is 
increased by diminishing C'. If we could drive the engine so fast 
as to reduce C' to zero, the whole of the energy of the battery 
would be available, no heat being produced in the wire.s, but 
the horse-power of the engine would be indefinitely small. The 
reason why the whole of the energy of the current is not available 
is that heat must always be generated in a wire in whicli a finite 
current is flowing, so that, in the case of a battery in which the 
whole of the energy of chemical affinity is employed in producing 
a current, the availability of the energy is limited only on account 
of the resistance of the conductors, and may be increased by 
diminishing this resistance, The availability of the energy of 
electrical separation in a charged Leyden jar is also limited only 
by the resistance of conductors, in virtue of which an amount of 
heat is necessarily produced, which is greater the less the time 
occupied in discharging the jar. The availability of the energy of 
magnetization is limited by the coercive force of the magnetized 
material, in virtue of which any change in the intensity of 
magnetization is accompanied by the production of heat. 

In all cases there is a general tendency for other forms of energy 
to be transformed into heat on account of the friction of rough 
surfaces, the resistance of conductors, or similar causes, and thus 
to lose availability. In some cases, as when heat is converted into 
the kinetic energy of moving machinery or the potential energy 
of raised weights, there is an ascent of energy from the less 
available form of heat to the more available form of mechanical 
energy, but in all cases this is accompanied by the transfer of 
other heat from a body at a high temperature to one at a lower 
temperature, thus losing availability to an extent that more than 
compensates for the rise« 

It is practically important to consider the rate at which energy 
may be transformed into useful work, or the horse-power of the 
agent. It generally happens that to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of work from a given supply of energy, and to obtain it 
at the greatest rate, are conflicting interests. We have seen that 
the efficiency of an electromagnetic engine is greatest when the 
current is irrfefinitely small, tlien the rate at which it works is 
also indefinitely small. M, H. von Jacobi showed that for a given 
electromotive force in the battery the horse-power *is greatest 
when the current is reduced to one-half of what it would be if the 
engine were at rest. A similar condition obtains in the steam- 
engine, in which a great rate of working necessitates the dissipa- 
tion of a large amount of energy. (W. O..; J. L.*) 

ENFANTIN, BARTH&EUiY i^^ench 

social reformer, one bf the fbundem of Saint-Smonism, was bom 
at Paris on the 8th of Fcbruai^ 1:796. He was the son of g 
banker of Dauphiny, and after receiving his early education at a 1 


lycdum, was sent in 1813 to the itcok Polytechnique. In March 
1814 he was one of the band of students who, on the heights of 
Montmartre and Saint-Chaumont, attempted resistance to the 
armies of the allies then engaged in the investment of Paris. 
In consequence of this outbreak of patriotic enthusiasm, the 
school was soon after closed by Louis XVIII., and the young 
student was compelled to seek some other career instead of that of 
the soldier. He first engaged himself to a country wine merchant, 
for whom he travelled in Germany, Russia and the Netherlands. 
In 1821 he entered a banking-house newly established at St 
Petersburg, but returned two years later to Paris, where he was 
appointed cashier to the Caisse Hypoth6caire. At the same time 
he became a member of the secret society of the Carbonari. In 
1825 a new turn was given to his thoughts and his life by the 
friendship which he formed with Olinde Rodriguez, who intro- 
duced him to Saint-Simon. He embraced the new doctrines with 
ardour, and by 1829 had become one of the acknowledged heads 
of the sect (see Saint-Simon). 

After the Revolution of 1830 Enfantin resigned his office of 
cashier, and devoted himself wholly to his cause. Besides contri- 
buting to the Globe newspaper, he made appeals to the people by 
systematic preaching, and organized centres of action in some of 
the principal cities of France. The headquarters in Paris were 
removed from the modest rooms in the Rue Taranne, and estab- 
lished in large halls near the Boulevard Italien. Enfantin and 
Bozard (g.v.) were proclaimed “ P^res Supremes.” This union of 
the supreme fathers, however, was only nominal. A divergence 
was already manifest, which rapidly increased to serious 
difference and dissension. Bazard had devoted himself to 
political reform, Enfantin to social and moral change ; Bazard 
was organizer and governor, Enfantin was teacher and consoler ; 
the former attracted reverence, the latter love. A hopeless 
antagonism arose between them, which was widened by Enfantin’s 
announcement of his theory of the relation of man and woman, 
which would substitute for the “ tyranny of marriage ” a system 
of free love.” Bazard now separated from his colleague, and in 
his withdrawal was followed by all those whose chief aim was 
philosophical and political. Enfantin thus became sole “ father,^’ 
and the few who were chiefly attracted by his religious pretensions 
and aims still adhered to him. New converts joined them, and 
Enfantin assumed that his followers in France numbered 40,000. 
He wore on his breast a badge with his title of “ Pfire,'* was 
spoken of by his preachers as “ the living law,” declared, and 
probably believed, himself to be the chosen of God, and sent out 
emissaries in quest of a woman predestined to be the “ female 
Messiah,” and the mother of a new Saviour. The quest was very 
costly and altogether fruitless. No such woman was discoverable. 
Meanwhile believers in Enfantin and his new religion were 
multiplying in all parts of Europe. His extravagances and 
success at length brought down upon him the hand of the law. 
Public morality was in peril, and in May 1832 the halls of the new 
sect were closed by the government, and the father, with some of 
his followers, appeared before the tribunals. He now retired to 
his estate at Menilmontant, near Paris, where with forty disciples, 
all of them men, he continued to carry out his socialistic views. 
In August of the same year he was again arrested, and on his 
appearance in court he desired his defence to be undertaken by 
two women who were with him, alleging that the matter was of 
special concern to women. This was of course refused. The trial 
occupied two days and resulted iit a verdict of guilty, and a 
sentence of imprisonment for a year with a small fine. 

This prosecution finally discredited the new society. Eniontin 
was released in a few moiiths, and then, accompanied by some of 
his followers, he went to Egypt. He starred there two years, and 
might have entered the service of the vicer^ if he would have 
professed himself, as a few of his friends did, a Mahommedan. 
On his return to France, a sadder and practically a wiser man, he 
settled down to v^ prosaic work. ^ He became first a postmaster 
near Lyons, and in 1841 was appointed, through the, influence of 
some hU friends who had risen to posts of poww, member of a 
scientific commissmn qn -^^ which Jed hjm to engage in 
Tesearches concerning North Africa and colpnization in general. 



In 2845 he was appointed a director of the Paris & Lyons railway. 
Three years later he established^ in oonjunction with Duveyrier, a 
daily journal^ entitled Le Credit^ which was discontinued in xBso. 
He was afterwards attached to the administration of the railway 
from Lyons to the Mediterranean. Father Enfantin held fast by 
his ideal to the end^ but he had renounced the hope of giving it a 
local habitation and a name in the degenerate obstinate world. 
His personal influence over those who associated with him was 
immense. He was a man of a noble presence^ with finely 
formed and expressive features. He was ^ntle and insinuating 
in manner, and possessed a calm, gnu^ul and winning delivery ” 
{GenU ikfag., Jan. 1865). His evident sincerity, his genuine 
enthusiasm, gave him his marvellous ascendancy. Not a few of 
his disciples ranked afterwards amongst the most distinguished 
men of France. He died suddenly at Paris on the rst of 
September 1864. 

Amongst his works are — Doctrine de Saint-Simon (written in con- 
junction with several of his followers), published in 18^0, and several 
times republished ; Economic folitiaue et politique Saint- Simonienne 
(183T) ; Correspondunce politique (1833-1840); Corresp. philos. et 
religieuse (1843-1843) ; and La Vie iurndU passie, prSsente^ future 
(1861). A large number of articles by his hand appeared in 
Producteur^ L’Organisateur, Lb Globes and other periodicals. He 
also wrote in 1832 Le Livre nouveau^ intended as a substitute for 
the Christian Scriptures, but it was not published. 

See G. Weill, Vl^cole SainhSimonienney son histoivey son influence, 
fusqu'd nos fours (Paris, 1896). 

ENFIDAVILLE [Dar-el-Bey], a town of Tunisia, on the 
railway between Tunis and Susa, 30 m. N.E. of the last-named 
place and 5 m. inland from the Gulf of Hammamet. Enfldavilie 
is the chief settlement on the Enfida estate, a property of over 
300,000 acres in the Sahel district of Tunisia, forming a rectangle 
j^tween the towns of Hammamet, Susa, Kairawan and Zaghwan. 
On this estate, devoted to the cultivation of cereals, olives, vines 
and to pasturage, are colonies of Europeans and natives. At 
Enfldavilie, where was, as its native name indicates, a palace of 
the beys of Tunis, there is a large horse-breeding establishm^t 
and a much-frequented weekly market. About 5 m. Ni of 
Enfldavilie is Henshir Fraga(anc, U^ema), y/fhere are ruins of a 
large fortress and of a church in which were found mosaics with 
epitaphs of various bishops and martyrs. 

The Enfida estate was granted by the bey Mahommed-es- 
Sadok to his chief minister Khaireddin Pasha {q»v,) in return for 
the confirmation by the sultan of Turkey in 1871, through the 
instrumentality of the pasha, of the ri^ht of succession to the 
beylik of members of Es-Sadok’s family. When, some years 
later, Khaireddin left Tunisia for Constantinople he sold tho 
estate to a Marseilles company, Which resold it to the Soci6t6 
Franco-africaine. 

ENFIELD, a township of Hartford county, Connecticut, U.S.A., 
in the N. part of the state, on the £. bank of the Connecticut 
river, 20 m. N. of Hartford. It has an area of 35 sq. m., with 
three villages — ^Thompsonville, Hazardville and Enfield. Pop. 
(1890) 7199 ; (1900) 6699 (1812 foreign-born) ; (1910) 9719. Its 
principal manufactures are gunpowder, carpets, brick, cotton 
press machinery, and coflin hardware. In Enfield and its vicinity 
much tobacco is grown. First settled in 1679, Enfield was a part 
of the township of Springfield, Massachusetts, until 1683, when it 
was made a separate township ; in 1749 it became a part of 
Connecticut. At a town meeting on the nth of July 1774 it was 
resolved that a firm and invicdable union of our colonies is 
absolutely necessary for the defence of our civil rights/' and that 
** the most effectual measures to defeat the machinations of thQ 
enemies of His Majesty’s government and the liberties of America 
is to break off aD commercial intercourse with (keat Britain and 
the West Indies until these oppressive acts for raisix^ a revenue in 
America gat repealed.*^ A Snal^r community was established 
in the township in 1781, at what is now called Shaker Station. 

See Francis CHcutt AU^, History of ! W)* 

BNFIfiUD^ a maikiet town m the Enfield parl^entmy 
<fivisipn of Englaasd, xi m. N, of London Bridge, 

oa the GrM Nonfaern>and Crrea^ Ea^m railways. Pop. of 
«rhatt di6trict^(r89i) 3»iS36i (*901) It ^ picturesqi^ 

situated OB the westerii slope of the Lea valley, with a consider^ 


able extension towards the river, mainly consisting of artisans’ 

: dwellings (Churchbqry, Ponder’s End, and Enfield Highway on 
the Old North Road). Great numbm of villas occupied by 
; thos^ whose work lies in London have grown up ; and many of 
the inhabitants are employed in the Royal Small Arms factory at 
! Enfield Lock. The church of St Andrew is mainly Perpendicular, 
but has Early English portions ; it contains severed ancient 
^ monuments and brasses, and flanks the market-place, with its 
i mod^ cross* Enfield Palace fronts the High Street ; it retains 
pKxrtions of the building of Edward VL, but has been greatly 
altered. The grammar school, near the church, was founded in 
1557* The New River flows through th? parish, and Sir Hugh 
Middleton, its projector, was for some time resident here. 
Middleton House, named after him, is one of several fine mansions 
in the vicinity. Of these, Forty Hall, in splendidly timbered 
grounds, is from the designs of Inigo Jones ; and a former 
mansion occupying the site of White Webbs House was suspected 
as the scene of the hatching of Gunpowder Plot. The parish is of 
great extent (12,653 acres). 

An Anglo-Saxon derivation, signifying “ forest clearing,” is 
indicated for the name. Er^ld Chase was a royal preserve, 
disafforested in j 7 7 7 . The principal manor of Enfield, which was 
held by Asgar, Edward the Confessor’s master of horse, was in 
the hands of the Norman baron Geoffrey de Mandeville at the 
time of Domesday, and belonged to the Bohun family in the 
12 th and 13th centuries. It came, by succession and marriage, 
into the possession of the crown under Henry IV., and was included 
I in the duchy of Lancaster. There were, however, seven other 
manors, and of these one, Worcesters, came to the crown in the 
time of Henry VIII., whose children resided at the manor-hous«;, 
Elsynge HaU. Edward VI., settling both manors upon the 
princess Elizabeth, rebuilt Enfield Palace for her. She was a 
frequent resident here not only before but after her accession to 
the throne. About 1664 the palace was occupied as a school by 
[ Robert Uvedalc (1642-1722), who was also an eminent horticul- 
I turist, planted the magnificent cedar still standmg in the palace 
I grounds, and formed a herbarium now in the Sloane collection at 
the British Museum. The town received grants of markets from 
Edward I. and James I. 

ENFILADE (a French word, from enfiler, to thread, and so to 
p^ through from end to end), a military term used to express the 
direction of fire along an enemy’s line, or parapet. This species 
of fire is most demoralizing and destructive, since, from its 
direction, very few guns or rifles can be brought to bear to meet 
it. If any considerable body of men changes front, it immediately 
lays itself open to enfilade from the enemy whom it originally 
faced, i^amst entrenchments, or the parapets of fortifications, 
enfilade is still more effective, as the enemy is deprived of the 
protection given by his works and is no better covered than if he 
were in the open. Banks of earth, built perpendicular to the 
line of defence (called traverses), sltc usually employed to protect 
parapets or trenches against enfilade. 

ENGADINE (Ger. Engadin, Ital. Engadina, Latin Engia- 
dim), the name of the upper or .Swiss portion of the valley of the 
Inn, which forms part of the Swiss canton of the Grisons. Its 
length by carriage road from the Maloja plateau (5935 ft.) at its 
south-western end to Martinsbruck (3406 ft.) at its north-eastern 
extremity is about 59 m. It is to be noted that up to and includ- 
ing St Moritz (6037 ft., the highest) all &e villages (save Sils- 
Baseglia)^ at its south-western end are higher than the Maloja 
plateau itself. The uppermost portion of the valley contains 
several lakes, which, as one descends, j;radually diminish in size^, 
those of Sils, Silvap^ia and St Montz. But both the Maloja 
plateau and the south-western half of the lake of Sils belong to 
the cpmmuneof Stampa in the V^ Bregagl^ and are included in 
the Bregagliaadministrativedistrjct, so tli^t, from a political pofut 
of view, Sils is the first village that is included in the Engadineu 
The r^t of the Elngadinei forms the districts of the upper 
Engadine wit^ eleven communes, and of the Inn {i.e, tho Lower 
Engodmei subdivided into 6b Tasna, Remfis, and Unter 
Tasna dtdes, and containing twelve conununes. 

In 1900 th^ tptal j^piilaubn of the Ehghdine was 11,712, or 
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whom 5429 were in the Upper Engadine and 6283 in the Lower 
Engadine. In point of religion 8594 were Protestonts (4923 in 
the Lower Engadine and 3671 in the Upper Engadine), and 3086 
Romanists (1728 in the Upper Engadine and 1358 in the Lower 
Engadine), while there were 12 Jews in the Upper Engadine and 
2 in the Lower Engadine : in the Upper Engadine the majority in 
each commune was Protestant (the Romanists strongest in St 
Moritz), as also in the case of the Lower Engadine, save Tarasp 
and Samnaun, where the Romanists prevail. In point of language 
7609 inhabitants (5010 in the Lower Engadine and 2599 in the 
Upper Engadine) spoke the curious Ladin dialect (a survival of a 
primitive Romance tongue), and 2221 German (1265 in the Upper 
Engadine and 956 in the Lower Engadine). The capital of the 
Upper Engadine is Samaden (967 inhabitants), and that of the 
Lower Engadine, Schuls (1117 inhabitants). In 1908 there were 
no railways in the Engadine, save about 8 m. (from the mouth of 
the tunnel past Severs and Samaden to St Moritz village) of the 
railway pierced (1898-1902) beneath (5987 ft.) the Albula Pass 
(7595 ^t.), which now affords the easiest means of access from 
Coire to St Moritz (56 m.) ; but many railways in and to the 
Engadine have been planned. The valley is reached by many 
passes (over which excellent carriage roads were constructed 
1820-1872). The Maloja (5935 ft.) is the route from Chiavenna 
and the Lake of Como to the Upper Engadine, which is also 
reached from Coire by the Julier (7504 ft.) and the Albula Passes 
(7595 ft.) as well as from Tirano in the Valtellina by the Bernina 
Pass (7645 ft.). On the other hand, the Lower Engadine is 
accessible from Davos over the Fliiela Pass (7838 ft.) and from 
Mals at the head of the Adige valley (or the Vintschgau) by the 
Ofen Pass (7071 ft.), while from Martinsbruck, the last Swiss 
village, a carriage road leads up to Nauders (5 m.), whence it is 
27 m. by road down the Inn valley to Landeck on the Arlberg 
railway, or 17! m. over the Reschen Scheideck Pass (4902 ft.) 
to Mals in the Vintschgau. 

The Upper Engadine consists of a long, straight, nearly level 
trough of 26 m., varying from a mile to half a mile in breadth, 
through which flows the Inn. On the south-east this trough is 
limited by the lofty glacier-clad Bernina group (culminating in the 
Piz Bernina, 13,304 ft.) and the range rising between the Inn 
valley and that of Livigno to the south-east, while on the north- 
west the boundary is the extensive Albula group (culminating in 
Piz Kesch, 11,228 ft.). The Lower Engadine is far more pictur- 
esque and romantic than the Upper Engadine, the Inn valley 
being here much narrower and the fall greater. On its north- 
west rises the last bit of the Albula group (culminating in Piz 
Vadret, 10,584 ft.), and on the north the Sifvretta group (culmin- 
ating in Piz Linard, 11,201 ft.), while to the east and south are 
the ranges on either side of the Ofen Pass (culminating in Piz 
Sesvenna, 10,568 ft.). In the Upper Engadine the villages are on 
the floor of the valley, but in the Lower Engadine many are 
perched high above the bed of the river on terraces, and are cut 
off from each other by deep ravines. 

The Upper Engadine is far better known to foreign visitors 
than the Lower Engadine, and is consequently much richer and 
more prosperous. The mineral waters of St Moritz (q.v,) were 
known and employed in the 16th century, and long formed the 
great attraction of the region. But about the middle of the 
19th century the Upper Engadine came into fashion as a great 
“air-cure,’’ and now Maloja, Sils, Silvaplana, Campfer and St 
Moritz are all well known ; those who desire to explore the glaciers 
of the Bernina group mostly resort to Pontresina, on the Flatz- 
bach, the stream descending from the Bernina Pass. Yet, owing 
to its great elevation, the scenery of the Upper Engadine has a 
bleak, northern aspect. Pines and larches done flourish, garden 
vegetables are grown only in sunny spots, and there is no tillage. 
The Alpine flora is very rich and varied. But snow falls even in 
August, and the climate is well described m the proverb, ‘‘ nine 
months winter, and three months cold weather.” The villages are 
built entirely of stone (as also in the Lower Engadine), chiefly to 
guard against destructive fires that were formerly frequent in 
this narrow, wind-swept vaMey. < The wedth of the inluibitants 
consists in their hay mea^ra and pastures, lie lower pastures 


supporUlarge herds of cows, while the higher are let out (in both 
parts of the vdley) to Ber^amasque shepherds, who come thither 
every summer with their flocks. In the Lower Engadine 
the chief attraction is formed by the mineral springs at Schuls 
below Id'asp, which are much frequented during the summer. 
The wild gorge of Plistermiinz separates the last Swiss village, 
Martinsbruck, from the first Tirolese village, Pfunds, the gorge 
being passable only on foot, while the carriage road makes a 
great detour by way of Nauders, so that the two villages named 
are 13 m. by road from each other. The earliest full description 
of the country by an English traveller is that by Archdeacon 
W. Coxe, in Travels in Switzerlafid (London, 1789). 

The Upper Engadine is not mentioned in authentic documents 
till 1139, the bishop of Coire being then the great lord, and, from 
the 13th century, having as his bailiffs the family of Planta, the 
original seat of which was at Zuz. The valley obtained its freedom 
from both in i486 (Planta) and in 1526, when the temporal 
powers of the bishop were abolished. In 1367 it (as well as 
the bishop’s vassals in the Lower Engadine) joined the newly 
founded League of God’s House or Gotteshausbund (see Grisons), 
one of the 3 Raetian Leagues, which lasted till 1799-1801, when 
the whole Engadine became part of Canton Raetia of the Helvetic 
Republic, which, in 1803, altered its name to that of Grisons or 
Graubiinden, and then first entered the Swiss Confederation. 
In the Upper Engadine the “ Referendum ” existed as between 
the different villages composing a bailiwick (Hochgericht), The 
history of the Lower Engadine is for long quite different. Though 
always comprised in the diocese of Coire, it formed from the early 
9th century onwards (with the Vintschgau) a separate county, 
which was gradually absorl^ed in that which, later, took the name 
of the county of Tirol. The limit between the Upper Engadine 
and the Tirolese Lower Engadine was definitively fixed in 1282 at 
the Punt’ Ota (the high bridge) just above Brail, and mentioned 
in 1139 already. In 1363 Tirol came into the possession of the 
Habsburgers, who were troublesome neighbours both to the 
Upper Engadine and to the League of God’s House. Their 
power was stemmed in 1499 at the battle of the Calven gorge 
(above Mals), though it was only in 1652 that the Lower Engadine 
bought up the remaining rights of the Habsburgers. But the 
castle of Tarasp (acquired by them in 1464) was excepted : the 
lordship was given by them in 1687 to the Dietrichstein family, 
and held by it till 1801, when Austria ceded it to France, which, 
in 1803, handed it over to the Swiss Confederation, by which it 
was incorporated in 1809 with the Canton of the Grisons. This 
long connexion with Tirol accounts for the fact that Tarasp is 
still mainly Romanist, while the lonely Swiss valley of Samnaun 
(above Martinsbruck) has given up its Protestantism and its 
Ladin speech owing to communications with Tirol being easier 
than with Switzerland. The bears in the bear pit at Bern come 
from the forests in the lower Spol valley, above Zemez, in the 
Lower Engadine, on the way to the Ofen Pass. The upper Spol 
valley (Livigno) is Italian (see Valtellina). 

Authorities. — ^M. Caviezel, Das Oberengadiny 7th edition (Coire, 
1896); C. Decurtius, Rdtoromanische ChrestomathiSy vols. v. -ix. 
(Erlangen, 1899-1908), deals with the two divisions of the Engadine 
from the i6th century to modem times ; Mrs H. Freshfield, A 
Summer Tour in the Grisons and the Italian Valleys of the Bernina 
(London, 1862) ; E. Imhof, Itinerarium des S.A.C. fiir die Albula- 
gruppe (Bern, 1893), Itinerarium des S.A.C. fUr die SUvretta- 
undOfenpass^uppe (Mountains of the Lower Engadine) (Bern, 1898) ; 
E. Lechner, Das Oberengadin in der Vereangenheit und Gegenwart 
(Leipzig, lyoo) ; A. Lorria and E. A. Martel, Le Massif de la Bernina 
(complete monograph on the Upper Engadine, with full bibliography) 
(Zurich, 1894); P. C. von Planta, Die CurrOHschen Herrschuften 
tn der Feudalzeit (Bern, 1881) ; Z. and E. Pallioppi, Dutionari 
dels Idioms Romauntschs d' Bngiadina ota e bassay &c. (Samadem 
1895) ; F. de B. Strickland, The Engadiney and edition (London and 
Samaden, 1891); J. Ulrich, Rdtoromanische ChresiomathiSy vol. li. 
(HaUe, 1882). (W. A. B. C.) 

EIIGA6BD GOLUIIN, in architecture, a form of column, 
sometimes defined as semi or three^uarter detached according 
to its projection; the term implies that the column is partly 
attached to a pier or wall. It is ramly fou^ in Gr^ work, and 
then only in exceptional cases, but it exists in profusion in Roman 
ardtitecture. In the tempSes it is attached to the cella walls, 
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repeating the columns of the peristyle^ and in the theatres and 
amphitheatres^ where they subdivided the arched openings : in 
all these cases engaged columns are utilized as a decorative 
feature^ and as a rule the same proportions are maintained as if 
they had been isolated columns. In Romanesque work the 
classic proportions are no longer adhered to; the engaged 
column, attached to the piers, 1^ always a special function to 
perform, either to support subsidiary arches, or, raised to the 
vault, to cany its transverse or diagonal ribs. The same con- 
structional object is followed in the earlier Gothic styles, in which 
they become merged into the mouldings. Being virtually always 
ready made, so far as their design is concerned, they were much 
affected by the Italian revivalists. 

ENGEL, ERNST (1821-1896), German political economist and 
statistician, was bom in Dre^en on the 21st of March 1821. 
He studied at the famous mining academy of Freiberg, in Saxony, 
and on completing his curriculum travelled in Germany and 
France. Immediately after the revolution of 1848 he was 
attached to the royal commission in Saxony appointed to deter- 
mine the relations between trade and labour. In 1850 he was 
directed by the government to assist in the organization of the 
German Industrial Exhibition of Leipzig (the first of its kind). 
The success which crowned his efforts was so great that in 1854 
he was induced to enter the government service, as chief of the 
newly instituted statistical department. He retired, however, 
from the office in 1858. Pie founded at Dresden the first Mortgage 
Insurance Society (Hypotheken-Versicherungsgesellschaft), and 
as a result of the success of his work was summoned in i860 to 
Berlin as director of the statistical department, in succession to 
Karl Friedrich Wilhelm Dieterici (1790-1859). In his new 
office he made himself a name of world-wide reputation. Raised 
to the rank of Geheimer Regierungsrat, he retired in 1882 and 
lived henceforward in Radebeul near Dresden, where he died on 
the 8th of December 1896. Engel was a voluminous writer on 
the subjects with which his name is connected, but his statis- 
tical papers are mostly published in the priodicals which he 
himself established, viz. Preuss, Statistik (in i86i); Zeitschrifi 
des Statistischen Bureaus, and Zeitschriji des Statistichen Bureaus 
des Konigreichs Sachsen, 

ENGEL, JOHANN JAKOB (1741-1802), German author, was 
born at Parchim, in Mecklenburg, on the 11th of September 1741. 
He studied theology at Rostock and Biitzow, and philosophy at 
Leipzig, where he took his doctor’s degree. In 1776 he was 
appointed professor of moral philosophy and belles-lettres in the 
Joachimstal gymnasium at Berlin, and a few years later he 
became tutor to the crown prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick 
William III. The lessons which he gave his royal pupil in ethics 
and politics were published in 1798 under the title Fiirstenspiegel, 
and are a favourable specimen of his powers as a popular 
philosophical writer. In 1787 he was admitted a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and in the same year he became 
director of the royal theatre, an office he resigned in 1794. He 
died on the 28th of June 1802. 

Besides numerous dramas, some of which had a considerable 
success, Engel wrote several valuable books on aesthetic sub- 
jects. His Anfangsgrirnde einer Theorie der Diektungsarten (1783) 
showed fine taste and acute critical faculty if it lacked imagina- 
tion and poetic insight. The same excellences and the same 
defects were apparent in his Ideen %u einer Mimik (1785), written 
in the form of letters. His most popular work was Der Philosoph 
fur die WeU {l^^$y, which consists chiefly o^ dialogues on men and 
morals, written bom, the utilitarian standpoint of the philoso{rfiy 
of the day^ His last work, a ronfumce entitled Lstrewt Stark 
ai^ved a great success, by virtue of the marked individu- 
ality of its characters and its appeal to middle-class sentiment. 

Engers Sdmtliche Schriften were published ki 12 yohimes at Berlin 
in z6oz-z8o6 ; a new edition appeared at FraoMort in Z85Z. See 

Sclirdder, Johann Jakob Mnget (Vortrag) (1897). 

BNOBliBERG, an Alpine village and valley in central Switzer- 
land, mudi frequented by visitors in summer and to some extent 
in winter. It is 14 m by electric railway from Stansstad, on the 
Lake of Luoe(nie> past Stans. The viliage (3343 It.) is in a 


mountain basin, shut in on all sides by lofty mountains (the 
highest is the TitUs, ioy627 ft. to the south-east), so that it is 
often hot in summer. It communicates by the Surenen Pass 
(7563 ft.) with Wassen, on the St Gotthard railway, and by the 
Joch Pass (7267 ft.) past the favourite summer resort of the 
Engstlen Alp (6034 ft.), with Meiringen in the Bernese Oberland. 
The vill^e has clustered round the great Benedictine monastery 
which gives its name to the valley, from the legend that its site 
was fixed by angels, so that the spot was named Mons 
Angelorum.” The monastery was founded about 1120 and still 
survives, though the buildings date only from the early i8th 
century. Its library suffered much at the hands of the French in 
1798. From 1462 onwards it was under the protectorate of 
Lucerne, Sch^vyz, Unterwalden and Uri. In 1798 the abbot lost 
all his temporal powers, and his domains were annexed to the 
Obwalden division of Unterwalden, but in 1803 were transferred 
to the Nidwalden division. However, in 1816, in consequence of 
the desperate resistance made by the Nidwalden men to the new 
Federal Pact of 1815, they were punished by the fresh transfer 
of the valley to Obwalden, part of which it still forms. As the 
pastures forming the upper portion of the Engelberg valley have 
for ages belonged to Uri, the actual valley itself is politically iso- 
lated between Uri and Nidwalden. The monastery is still directly 
dependent on the pope. In 1900 the valley had 1973 inhabitants, 
practically all German-speaking and Romanists. (W. A. B. C.) 

ENGELBRECHTSDATTER, DORTHE (1634-1716), Norwegian 
poet, was bom at Bergen on the i6th of January 1634; her father, 
Engelbrecht Jorgensen, was originally rector of the high school 
in that c’ty, and afterwards dean cif the cathedral. In 1652 she 
married Ambrosius Hardenbech, a theological writer famous 
for his flowery funeral sermons, who succeeded her father at the 
cathedral in 1659. They had five sons and four daughters. 101678 
her first volume appeared, Sjaelens aandelige Sangoffer (^^The 
SouFs Spiritual Offering of Song ”), published at Copenhagen. 
This volume of hymns and devotional pieces, very modestly 
brought out, had an unparalleled success. The fortunate poetess 
was invited to Denmark, and on her arrival at Copenhagen was 
presented at court. She was also introduced to Thomas Kingo, 
the father of Danish poetry, and the two greeted one another with 
improvised couplets, which have been preserved, and of which 
the poetess’s reply is incomparably the neater. In 1683 her 
husband died, and before 1698 she had buried all her nine children. 
In the midst of her troubles appeared her second work, the 
Taareoffer (^^Sacrifice of Tears”), which is a continuous religious 
poem in four books. This was combined with the Sangoffer, and 
no fewer than three editions of the united works were published 
before her death, and many after it. In 1698 she brought out a 
third volume of sacred yerse,Ef krisieligt Valet fra Verden (*‘ A 
Christian Farewell to the World”), a very tame production. She 
died on the 19th of February 1716. The first verses of Dorthe 
Engelbrechtsdatter are the best ; her Sangoffer was dedicated to 
Jesus, the Taareoffer to Queen Charlotte Amalia ; this is signifi- 
cant of her changed position in the eyes of the world. 

ENGEIUHARDT, JOHANN GEORG VEIT (179Z-1855), German 
theologian, was bom at Neustadt-on-the-Aisch on Ae lath of 
November 1791, and was educated at Erlangen, where he after- 
wards taught in the gymnasium (1817), and became professor of 
theology in the university (1821). His two great works were a 
Handbuch der Kirchengeschickte in 4 vok. (1833-1834), and a 
Dogmengeschichte in 2 vols. (1839). iU died at Erlangen on the 
of September 1855. 

ENGHIEN, LOUIS ANTOINE HENRI DE BOURBON CONSfi, 

Due d’ (Z772-1804), was the only son of Henri Louis Joseph, 
prince of Cond6, and of Louise Marie Th^r^se Mathilde, sister of 
the duke of Orleans (PhiHppe £^alit6), and was bom at Chantilly 
on the 2nd of August 1772. He was educated privately by the 
abb^ Millot, and received a military training from the commodore 
de Virieux. He early showed the warlike spirit of the house of 
Cond 4 ,iuid began his military career in 1 788. On the outbreak of 
the French Revolutkm he “ emigrated ” with very many of the 
noUee the fall of the Bastille, and remained in 

exile, seeking to rake forces for the invasion of France and the 
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restoration of the old monarchy. In 1792, on the outbreak of war, 
he held a command in the force of emi^fs (styled the “ French 
royal army which shared in the duksof Brunswick^ unsuccess- 
ful invasion of France. He continued to serve under his father 
and grandfather in what was known as the Cond<6 army, and 
on several occasions distinguished himself by his bravery and 
ardour in the vanguard. On the dissolution of that force after the 
peace of Lun^ille (Febriiary 1801) he married privately the 
princess Charlotte, niece of Cardinal de Rohan, and took up his 
residence at Ettenheim in Baden, near the Rhine. Early in the 
year 1804 Napoleon, then First Consul of France, heard news 
which seemed to connect the young duke with the Cadoudal- 
Pichegru conspiracy then being tracked by the French poHce. 
The news ran that the duke was in company with Dumoiiriez 
and made secret journeys into Franoe. This was false; the 
acquaintance was Thum^ry, a harmless old man ; and the duke 
had no dealings with Cadoudal or Pkhegru. Napoleon gave 
orders for the seizure of the duke. French mounted gendarmes 
crossed the Rhine secretly, surrounded his house and brought him 
to Strassburg (T5th of March 1804), and thence to the castle of 
Vincennes, near Paris. There a commission of French colonels 
was hastily gathered to try him. Meanwhile Napoleon had 
found out the true facts of the case, and the ground of the 
accusation was hastily changed. The duke was now charged 
chiefly with bearing arms against France in the late war, and with 
intending to take part in the new coalition then proposed against 
France. The colonels hastily and most informally drew up the 
act of condemnation, being incited thereto by orders from 
Savary who had come charged with instructions. Savary 
intervened to prevent all chance of an interview between the 
condemned and the First Consul ; and the duke was shot in the 
moat of the castle, near a grave which had already been prepared. 
With him ended the house of Cond^. In 1816 the bones were 
exhumed and placed in the chapel of the castle. It is now known 
that Josephine and Mme de R6musat had begged Napoleon for 
mercy towards the duke ; but nothing would bend his will. The 
blame which the apologists of the emperor have thrown on Talley- 
rand or Savar}^ is undeserved. On his way to St Helena and at 
Longwood he asserted that, in the same circumstances, he would 
do the same again ; he inserted a similar declaration in his will. 

See H. Welschinger, Le Due d'En^hien 1^^2-1804 (Paris, 1888) ; 
A. Nougaret de Fayet, Recherckes historiques sur U proofs 4 i la con- 
damnattoH du duc d’En^hiett^ 2 vols. (Paris, 1844) ; Comte A. Boulay 
de la Mourthe, Les DcrnUrcf Annies du due d^Enghicn 1801-1804 
(Paris, 1886). For documents see La Catastrophe du due d'Enghien 
In the edition of M ^moires edited by M. F. Barri^re, also the edition 
of the duke's letters, &c., by Count Boulay de la Meurthe (tome i., 
Paris, 1904; tome ii., 1908). (J.HuR.) 

BNOHIEN, a town in the province of Hainaut, Belgium, lying 
south of Grammont. Pop. (1904) 4541. It is the centre of 
considerable lace, linen and cotton industries. There is a fine 
park outside the town belonging to the duke of Arenberg, whose 
ancestor, Qiarfes de Ligne, bought it from Henry IV. in 1607, but 
the chateau in which the dukc of Arenbem of the 18th century 
entertained Voltaire ho lohger ■ CxSsfev ' ^riohsly fenough the 
cottage, a stoiKfe building, built by the same duke for Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, still stands ih the patk, while the ducal 
residence was burnt down l^the sans^adottes. A fine pavilion or 
kiosk, named de Tfitoile, has also survived' The great Cdnd 4 
was given, for a victory gamed near this place, the right to use 
the style of Enghien among his subsidiary titles. 

ENGINE (Lat. ingeniutn), a term which in the time of Giaticer 
had tile irteeahihg of ‘-naturii! talent or ^‘‘alnWty,^ corresponding 
to the Latin trim which it is derived (cf. ** A man hath sapiences • 
thre, Membrie>* engin, and intellect vX&Oy Stami Ntn^s ToLt, 
339) f iJi this sense it is now obsolete. It idso denoted a; 
mechanical tool or contrivance, rind especially a weapon of war ; [ 
this use may be compwed with that of ingentum in classicril Larin 
to mean a clever idea or device, and in latier Latin, as inTertuHian', ^ 
for a warlike instrument or machine. In the ipth centuty it 
came to have. When empbyed alone, a spiec^ reference to the i 
steaiti-engine(j^.t;.), but it is Also used Of Owr pnmetn^VetS ritidh | 
as the air-ertgine, gaa*engmt tod oil-engine * ! 


ENGfN^EERING, a term for the action of the verb ** to ei^neer,^^ 
which in its early uses referred specially to the operations of those 
who constructed engines of war and executed works intended to 
serve military purposes. Such military engineers were long the 
only ones to whom the title was applied. Butabout the middle of 
the i8th century there began to arise a new class of engineers who 
concerned themselves with works which, though they might be 
in some cases, as in the making of roads, of the same character as 
those undertaken by military engineers, were neither exclusively 
military in purpose nor executed by soldiers, and those men by 
way of distinction came to be known as civil engineers. No 
better definition of their aims and functions can be given than 
that which is contained in the charter (dated 1828) of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers (London), where civil engineering is 
described as the art of directing the great Sources of power in 
nature for the use and convenience of man, as the means of 
production and of traffic in states, both for external and internal 
trade, as applied in the construction of roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
canals, river navigation and docks for internal intercourse and 
exchange, and in the construction of ports, harbours, moles, 
breakwaters and lighthouses, and in art of navigation by 
artificial power for the purposes of commerce, and in the construc- 
tion and adaptation of machinery, and in the drainage of cities 
and towns.’’ Wide as is this enumeration, the practice of a civil 
engineer in the earlier part of the 19th century might cover many 
or even most of the subjects it contains. But gradually specializa- 
tion set in. Perhaps the first branch to be recognized as separate 
was mechanical engineering, which is concerned with steam- 
engines, machine tools, mill-work and moving machinery in 
general, and it was soon followed by mining engineering, which 
deals with the location and working of coal, ore and other 
minerals. Subsequently numerous other more or less strictly 
defined groups and subdivisions came into existence, such as 
naval orMtectme dealing with the design of ships, wtf engineer- 

ing with the engines for propelling steamers, sanitary engineering 
with water-supply and disposal of sewage and other refuse, gas 
engineering with the manufacture and distribution of illuminating 
gas, and chemical engineering with the design and erection of the 
plant required for the manufacture of such chemical products as 
alkali, acids and dyes, and for the working of a wide range of 
industrial processes. I'he last great new branch is electrical 
engineering, which touches on the older branches at so many 
points that it has been said that all engineers must be electricians. 

ENGINEERS, MILITARY. From the earliest times engineers 
have been employed both in the field of war and on field 
defences. In modem times, however, the application of 
numerous scientific and engineering devices to warfare has 
resulted in the creation of many minor branches of military 
engineering, some of them almost rivalling in importance their 
primary duty of fortification and sie^craft, such as the field 
telegraph, the balloon service, nearly all demolitions, the buildmg 
of pontoon and other bridges, and the construction and working 
of military roads, railways, piers, &c. All these branches requir- 
ing special knowledge, the modem tendency is to divide a corps 
of ei^neers in accordance with such requirements, The ^ field 
companies ’’ and ** fortress companies ” of the R.E. represent the 
traditional tactical application of their arm to works of offence 
and defence in field and siege warfaere. The balloon, telegraph, 
and other branches, also organized on a permanent footing, re- 
present the modern application of scientific aids in warfare. (See 
FoRTmcATiON ANB SrEoittCRAiPT ; TACTICS ; Infantry, &c.) 

Eistdtyi — It is difficult to distinguish between military and 
civil engineers in 'the earlier ages of moderh^ history^ for all 
engineers acted as builders of crisries and defensible stri^holds, 
as Well as manufacturers and directors of engines of war With 
which to attack or deted them. The annals of fortification 
show pretfeesori, artfets, &e., as well aaeoW and architects, as 
designers and builders of inriufherrible systertis of fortiftCatioii. 
By the middte of the 13th centiiry therfe was EnglhtAd ' m 
o^nized body of skilled workmen empki^d mulet a chief 
At the siege of Galaiis in 1347 this corpri consisted of 
masons, Oarpebters; smiths] > tentmakett^> rirm^ 
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gunners and artillerymen. At the siege of Harfleur in 1415 the 
chief enginoer was designated Master of 1^ Kin^s Works^ Guns 
and OrSmnoe, and the corps under him numbered 500 men, 
including si foat^chers. Headquarters of engineers existed at 
the Tower of London before 1350, and a century later developed 
into the Office of Ordnance (afterwards the Board of Ordnance), 
whose duty was to administer aU matters connected with fortifica- 
tions, artillery and ordnance stores. 

Henry VIII. employed xamy engineers (of whom Sir Richard 
Lee is the best known) in constructing coast defences from 
Penzance to the Thames and thence to Berwiok-on-Tweed, and in 
strengthening the fortresses of Calais and Guines in France. He 
also added to the organization a body of pioneers under trench- 
masters and a master trenchmaster. Charles II. increased the 
peace establishment of engineers and formed a separate one for 
Ireland, with a chief engineer who was also surveyor-general of 
the King’s Woilcs. In both countries only a small permanent 
establislraent was maintained, a special ordnance train being 
enrolled in war-time for each expedition and disbanded on its 
termination. The commander of an ordnance train was fre- 
quently, but not necessarily, an engineer, but there was always a 
chief engineer of each train. At Blenheim (1704) Marlborough’s 
ordnance train was commanded by Holcroft Blood, a distin- 
guished engineer. But after the rebellion of 1715 it was decided 
to separate the artillery from the engineers, and the royal 
warrant of 26th May 1716 established two companies of artillery 
as a separate regiment, and an engineer corps composed of i 
chief engineer, 3 directors, 6 engineers-in-ordmary, 6 engineers 
extraordinary, 6 sub-engineers and 6 practitioner engineers. 

Until the 14th of May 1757 officers of engineers frequently held, 
in addition to their military rank in the corps of engineers, 
commissions in foot regiments ; but on and after that date all 
engineer officers were gazetted to army as well as engineer rank — 
the chief engineer as colonel of foot, directors as lieutenant- 
colonel, and so forth down to practitioners as ensigns- On the 
18th of November 1782 engineer grades, except that of chief 
engineer, were abolished, and the establishment was fixed at 
I chief engineer and colonel, 6 colonels commandant, 6 lieutenant- 
colonels, 9 captains, 9 captain lieutenants (afterwards second cap- 
tains), 22 first lieutenants, and 22 second lieutenants. Ten years 
later a small invalid corps was formed. In 1787 the designation 
“ Royal ” was conferred upon the enginecn, and its precedence 
settled to be on the right of the army, with the royal artillery. 

In 1802 the title of chief engineer was changed to inspector- 
general of fortifications. From this time to the conclusion of the 
Crimean War various augmentation's took place, consequent on the 
increasing and widely extending duties thrown upon the officers. 
These, in addition to ordinary military duties, comprised the 
construction and maintenance of fortifications, barrack and 
ordnance store buildings, and cdl engineering services connected 
with them. The cadastral survey of the United Kingdom (called 
the ** Ordnance Survey ”) had been entrusted to l£e engineers 
as far back as 1784, and absorbed many officers in its execution. 

In 1772 the formation at Gibraltar of “The Company of 
Soldier Artificers,” officered by Royal Engineers, was authorized, 
and a second company was added soon afterwards. In 1787 bv 
royal warrant “ The Corps of Royal Military Artificers ” was 
established at home, consisting of six companies, with which the 
Gibraltar companies were amalgamated. In 1806 this corps 
was doubled, and in iSxi increas^ to 32 oompai^. In iSi$ its 
title was changed to *VThe Royal Sappers and Miners.” In 1856, 
at the close of the Crimean War, it was incorporated with “ ^e 
Corps of iRoyal Engineers,” by whom it had always been oflSk^red. 
At thatdate the corps nuiobered about 340 office and 4000 non- 
pommissipned ^officers and men, in 1 troop and 3s companies. 

) In 17 70 the East India Company reoxganized the engineer corps 
of the three presidencies, composed of officers only. Native corps 
of sappers or pioneers were formed later, and officered principally 
by en^eeis. ; The officers of engineers w^e employed in peace- 
tie^ on tibie. ftabllc ,wpr)cs 'of services when 

of authoiiti^. 

The Indian En^eers have not only ifistidigniahed themselves in 


the operations of war, but have left monuments df engineering 
skill in the irrigation woiics, railways, surveys, roads, bridges, 
public buildings and defences of the count^. When Indian 
administration was transferred to the crown (1862) the Indum 
Engineers became “ Royal,” so that there now exists but one 
corps, the Royal Engineers. Tiiis is composed of about 1000 
officers and 7700 warrant and non-commissioned officers and 
men. Of the officers some 220 are attached to units, about 400 
employed either at home or in the colonies on engineering duties 
in military commands, on the staff, or on special duty, aaid about 
370 on the Indian establishment. The supreme technical control 
of the Royal Engineers is exercised from the War Office. Sec 
also United Kingdom ; Army. 

The history of the French engineers shows a somewhat similar 
line of development. Originally selected officers of infantry were 
given brevets as engineers, and these men performed military and 
also civil duties for the king’s service by the aid of companies of 
workmen enlisted and discharged from time to time. Vauban 
(q.v,) was the founder of the famous corps de Ginie (1690), Its 
members were selected officers and civilians, employed in all 
branches of military and naval services, and it soon achieved its 
European reputation as the first school of fortification and siege- 
craft. It received a special uniform in 1732- About 1755 it was 
for a time merged in artillery. In 1766 the title of Gtnie was 
conferred upon the officers, and the same name {troupes de 
Genie) was given to the previously existing companies of sappers 
and miners in 1801, 

In the United States the separate Corps of Engineers ^since 
1794 there had been a Corps of Artillerists and Engineers) was 
organized in 1802, starting with a small body stationed at West 
Point, which in 1838 and 1846 was gradually increased, and in 
1861 given three additional companies. In 1866 they were 
formed into a battalion and stationed at Willets Point, N.Y. 
In 1901 they were reorganized in three battalions, with a total 
strength of 1282. The U.S. Engineer School, formerly at Willets 
Point, was transferred in 1901 to Washington. Until 1866 the 
military academy at West Point was under the supervision of the 
Corps of Engineers, but from that time its direction was thrown 
open ; but riie highest branch at West Point is stiU regarded as 
tW of the engineers. The Corps of Engineers has done a great 
deal of highly important work in the United States, notably in 
building forts, and improving rivers and harbours for havigation. 

See Maj.-Gen. R. W. Porter, Hist, of the Corps of Hoyal En^neers 
(Chatham, 1889) ; C. l^ecomte, Les Ing^nieurs militaires de la France 
(Paris, 1903) ; H. Frobenius, Geschichte der K, preuss, Jngenieur^ 
und Pioneer-Korps (Bealia, 1906). 

ENGIS, a cave on tlie banks of the Meuse near Li^ge, Belgium, 
where in 1832 Dr P. C. Schmerling found human remains in 
deposits belonging to the Quaternary period. Bones of the cave- 
bear, mammoth, rhinoceros and hyena were discovered in 
association with patts of a man’s skeleton and a human skull. 
This, known as “ the Engis Skull,” gave rise to much discussion 
among anthropologists, since it has characteristics of both high 
and low development, the forehead, low and harrow, indicating 
slight intelligence, while the abnormally large brain cavity 
contradicts this conclusion. Of it Huxley wrote : ** There is no 
mark of degradation about aiiy part of its structure. It is a fair 
averc^e human skull, which might have belonged to a philosopher, 
or might have confriined the thoughtless btains of a savage.” 
Dr Schmerling concluded ^that the human remains were those of 
man who had been cohtempprary with the extinct mammals. 
As, however, fragments of coarse pottery, were found in the tave 
which bore other evidence of haying been used by neolithic mim, 
by whom the cave-floor arid its contents might have been dis- 
tuifred and mixed, hisi ai;gtxirient8 have not been regarded as 
conclusive. There is, however, no doubt as to the ^ ^ 

Engis Skull* Diaepyeries of^a hke nature were otade by Dr 
Sctoerling in the neighbourhood h the caves tof Engmoul, 
Chokier and others. 

See P. G. Schmerling, )P§dh$rehea sur Ms fOisements ddcouvsrts dans 
iss cksfdhm ds la prot^ (1833) ; Hiixley, Ma»*s PUm tn 

Nature, p, 136; Lord ArahaTj^J^iut0ic Times, p* 3X7 (1900), 
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SNOI^ND. Geographical usage confines to the southern part 
of the, island of Great Britain the name commonly given to the 
great insular power of western Europe.^ In this restricted sense 
the present article deals with England^ tlie predominant partner 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland^ both as 
containing the seat of government and in respect of extent, 
population and wealtli. 

L Topography 

England extends from the mouth of the Tweed in 55° 46' N. to 
Lizard Point in 49® 57' 30'' N., in a roughly triangular form. The 
base of the triangle runs from the South Foreland to Land’s End 
W. by S., a distance of 316 m. in a straight line, but 545 m. 
following the larger curves of the coast. The east coast runs 
N.N.W. from the South Foreland to Berwick, a distance of 348 m., 
or, following the coast, 640 m. The west coast runs N.N.E. from 


Counties. 



Area 

Statute 

Population. 



Acres. 

1901. 

Bedfordshire 



298,494 

171,240 

256,509 

Berkshire 



462,208 

Buckinghamshire . 



475,682 

195,764 

Cambridge.shire . 



549,723 

190,682 

Cheshire .... 



657.783 

815,099 

Cornwall 



868,220 

322,334 

Cumberland 



973,086 

658,885 

266,933 

Derbyshire . 



620,322 

D<*vonshire . 



1,667,154 

061,314 

202,936 

Dorsetshire . 



632,270 

Durham .... 



649,352 

1,187,361 

Essex .... 



986,975 

*,085,771 

1 Gloucestershire . 



795.709 

634,729 

! Hampshire . 



1,039,031 

797.634 

, Heretordshire 



537.363 

1 14,380 

i Hertfordshire . 



406,157 

250,152 

Huntingdonshire 

Kent .... 



334,218 

995,0*4 


Lancashire . 



1,203,365 

4,406,409 

Leicestershire . 



! 527,123 

434,019 

Lincolnshire 



1 1,693,550 

498,847 

Middlesex 



1 181,320 

3.585,323 

Monmouthshire 



1 341,688 

i *.308,439 

292,317 

Norfolk . . . 



460,120 

Northamptonshire . 
Northumberland 



1 641,992 

338,088 



1 1.291,530 

603,498 

Nottinghamshire 



1 539, p6 

1 483,626 

5*4,578 

Oxfordshire . 



181,120 

Rutland .... 



97,273 

19,709 

Shropshire . 


• i 

t 859,516 

239,324 

Somersetshire 


, 1 

1,043,409 

508,256 

Staffordshire 

Suffolk .... 


. 1 

749,602 

952,710 

485,122 

1,234,506 

384,293 

Surrey .... 


. 1 

2,012,744 

Sussex .... 


• I 

933,887 

605,202 

Warwickshire . 


. j 

577462 

" 897,835 

Westmorland 



503,160 

64,303 

Wiltshire . . . 

Worcestershire . 


; 1 

879,943 

480,560 

3,882,328 

273,869 

488,338 

Yorkshire 


. j 

3,584,762 1 

Total . 

32,544,685 

30,807,232 


Land’s End to the head of Solway Firth, a distance of 354 m., 
or following the much-indented coast, 1225 m. The total length 
of the coast-line may be put down as 2350 m.,- out of which 
515 m. belong to the western principality of Wales.^ The most 
easterly pomt is at Lowestoft, i® 46' E., the most westerly is 
Land’s End, in 5® 43’ W. The coasts are nowhere washed directly 
by the ocean^ exc^t in the extreme south-west ; the south coast 
faces the English Channel, which is bounded on the southern side 
by the coast of France, the two shores convei^ng from 100 m. 

^ The general questions capable of a single treatment for England, 
Scotland and Ire^nd arc considered pnder United Kingdom. 

^ hleasurements made on a map on the scale of i2i m. to i in., 
the coast being assumed to run up estuaries until the breadth becajihe 
I m.^atid no bays or headlands of less than i m. across being reckoned. 
The coast-line of Anglesea and the Isle of Wight, but of no other 
islands, is included. 

* A separate topographical notice is given under the heading 
Walbs, but the consideration^ of certain points affecting Wales ak 
linked with England is essential in th|b article. < 


: apart at the Lizard to 21 at Dover. The east coast faces the 
shallow North Sea, which widens from the point where it joins the 
Channel to 375 m. ofi the mouth of the Tweedy the opposite shores 
being occupied in succession by France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and Denmark. The west coast faces the Irish Sea, witli 
a width varying from 45 to 130 m. 

The area of England and Wales is 37,327,479 acres or 58,324 
sq. m. (England, 50^^51 sq. m.), and the population on this area 
in 1901 was 32,527,843 (England, 30,807,232). The principal 
territorial divisions of England, as of Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, are the counties, of which England comprises 40. 
Their boundaries are not as a rule determined by the physical 
features of the land ; but localities are habitually defined by the 
use of their names. A list of the English counties (excluding 
Wales) is given in the table above.^ 

Hills , — ^As an introduction to the discussion of the natural 
regions into which England is divided (Section IL), and for the 
sake of comparison of altitudes, size of rivers and similar details, 
the salient geographical features may be briefly summarized. 
The short land-frontier of England with Scotland (its length is 
only 100 m:) is in great measure a physical boundary, as con- 
siderable lengths of it are formed on the east side by the river 
Tweed, and on the west by Kershope Bum, Liddel Water, and the 
river Sark ; while for the rest it follows pretty closely the summit 
of the Cheviot Hills, whose highest point is the Cheviot (2676 ft.). 
A narrow but well-marked pass or depression, known as the Tyne 
Gap, is taken to separate the Cheviot system from the Pennine 
Chain, which is properly to be described as a wide tract of hill- 
country, extending through two degrees of latitude, on an axis 
from N. by W. to S. by E. The highest point is Cros.s Fell 
(2930 ft.). On the north-west side of the Pennine system, 
marked off from it by the upper valleys of the rivers Eden and 
Lune, lies the circular hill-tract whose narrow valleys, radiating 
from its centre somewhat like wheel-spokes, contain the beautiful 
lakes which give it the celebrated name of the Lake District. 
In this tract is found the highest land in England, Scafell Pike 
' reaching 3210 ft. East of the Pennines, isolated on three sides by 
lowlands andon the fourth side by the North Sea, lie the high moors 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, with the Cleveland Hills, and, 
to the south, the Yorkshire Wolds of the East Riding. Neither of 
these systems has any great elevation ; the moors, towards their 
north-western edge, reaching an extreme of 1489 ft. in Urra Moor. 
The tableland called the Peak of Derbyshire, in the south of the 
Pennine system, is 2088 ft. in extreme height, but south of this 
system an elevation of 2000 ft. is not found anywhere in Englwid 
save at a few points on the south Welsh border and ir Dartmoor, 
j in the south-west. Wales, on the other hand, projecting into the 
! western sea between Liverpool Bay and the estuary of tlie Dee on 
I the north, and the Bristol Channel on the south, is practically 
j all mountainous, and has in Snowdon, in the north-west, a higher 
i summit than any in England — 3560 ft. But the midlands, the 
j west, and the south of England, in spite of an absence of great 
j elevation, contain no plains of such extent as might make for 
I monotony. The land, generally undulating, is further diversified 
I with hills arranged in groups or ranges, a common characteristic 
of which is a bold face on the one hand and a long gentle slope, 
with narrow vallej^ deeply penetrating, on the other. South- 
ward from the Pennines there may be mentioned, in the midlands, 
the small elevated tract of Oiamwood Forest (Bardon Hill, 9x2 
ft.) in Leicestershire, and Cannock Chase (775 ft.) and tfhe Gent 
Hills (928 ft.), respectively north and south of the great manu- 
facturing district of Birmingham and Wolverhampton. Of the 
western counties, the Southern half of Shropshire, Herefordshire 
and Monmouthshire are generally hilly. Among the Shropshire 
Hills may be mentioned the isolated Wrekin (1335 ft.); Long 
Mynd (r674 ft.) and the Gee Hills (Brown Glee, 1805 ft). The 

* The firurcs given here are for the ancient or geographical 
counties; Sbetion IX., on Tsrritoridl DivisumSf indkatea the 
departures from the aaciont county ^ bound^^ries made for certain 
purposes of administration. £ach county is treated in a separate 
article in the topbgraphlcieU, gedlogical, economical and historical 
aspects. Further topo^phiciu details arc given in separate articles 
on the mom important hmHiystems, nvers, dc. 
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long ridge of the Black Mountain reaches an extreme height of 
2310 ft. on the Welsh border of Herefordshire. The Malvern Hills 
on the other side of the county, which, owing to their almost 
isolated position among lowlands, appear a fsu* more prominent 
feature, reach only 1395 ft. In western Monmouthshire, again 
belonging to the south Welsh system, there are such heights as 
Sugar Loaf (1955 ft.) and Coity (1905 ft). 

In the south midlands of England there are two main ranges of 
hills, with axes roughly parallel. The western range is the 
Gotteswold Hills of Gloucestershire and the counties adjacent on 
the east running S. W. and N.E. Its highest point is Cleeve Cloud 
(1134 ft.). The uplands of Northamptonshire continue this 
range north-eastward, decreasing in elevation. The eastern range, 
beginning in Wiltshire, runs E.N.E. as the White Horse Hills 
(856 ft. at the highest point), and after the interruption caused by 
the gap or narrow valley by which the river Thames penetrates 
the hills near Goring, continues N.E. as the Chiltem Hills (850 
ft). The East Anglian ridge continues the line E.N.E., gradually 
decreasing in altitude. In the south-east of England, the North 
and South Downs are both well-defined ranges, but are character- 
ized by a number of breaches through which rivers penetrate, on 
the one hand to the Thames or the North Sea and on the other to 
the English Channel. Leith Hill in the North Downs reaches 
965 ft., and Butser Hill in the South Downs 889 ft. ; Blackdown 
and Hindhead, two almost isolated masses of high ground lying | 
between the two ranges of the Downs towards their western 
extremity, are respectively 918 and 895 ft. in height. In the north 
of Hampshire along its boundary with Surrey and Berkshire, in 
the southern half of Wiltshire (where rises the upland of Salisbury 
Plain), in Dorsetshire, and the south of Somersetshire, the hills 
may be said to run in a series of connected groups. They cannot 
be defined as a single range, nor are they named, as a rule, 
according to the groups into which they fall, but the general title 
of the Western Downs is applied to them. One point only in all 
these groups exceeds 1000 ft. in altitude, namely, Inkpen 
Beacon (loii ft.) in the extreme south-west of Berkshire, but 
heights above 900 ft. are not infrequent. In the northern part of 
Somersetshire, two ranges, short but well defined, lie respectively 
east and west of a low plain which slopes to the Bristol Channel. 
These are the Mendips (Black Down, 1068 ft.) and the Quantocks 
(Will’s Neck, 1261 ft.). The Blackdown Hills, in south-western 
Somersetshire and eastern Devonshire, reach 1035 ft. in Staple 
Hill in the first-named county. In western Somersetshire and 
north Devonshire the elevated mass 0/ Exmoor reaches 1707 ft. 
in Dunkery Beacon ; and in south Devonshire the highest land in 
southern England is found in the similar mass of Dartmoor (High 
Willhays, 2039 ft.). The westward prolongation of the great 
south-western promontory of England, occupied by the county of 
Cornwall, continues as a rugged ridge broken by a succession of 
depressions, and exceeds a height of 800 ft., nearly as far as the 
point where it falls to the ocean in the clifis of Land’s End. 

Lowlands , — The localities of the more extensive lowlands of 
England may now be indicated in their relation to the principal 
hill-systems, and in this connexion the names of some of the 
more important rivers will occur. In the extreme north-west 
is the so-called Solway Plain, of no great extent, but clearly 
defined between the northern foothills of the Lake District and 
the shore of Solway Firth. In Lancashire a flat coastal strip 
occurs between the western front of the Pennine Chain and the 
Irish Sea, and, widening southward, extends into Cheshire and 
comprises the lower valleys of the Mersey and the Dee. In the 
preceding review of the English hill-systems it may have been 
observed that eastern England hardly enters into consideration. 
The reason now becomes clear. From Yorkshire to the flat 
indented sea^coast nbrth of the Thames estuary, east of the 
Pennines and the slight hills indicated as the Northampton 
uplands, and in part demarcated southward by the East Anglian 
ridge in Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire ard Suffolk, the land, 
although divided between a succession of river-^stems, vwes 
so little in level as to be capable of consideration as a single 
plain. Its character^ however, varies in different parts. The 
Fens, the flat open levels in ^e lower basins of the Witham, 


Welland, Nene and Great Ouse, only kept from their former 
marshy conditions by an extensive system of artificial drainage, 
and the similar levels round the head of the Humber estuary, 
differ completely in appearance from the higher and firmer 
parts of the plain. The coast-land north of the mouth of the 
Theses is a low plain ; and on the south coast somewhat 
similar tracts are found in Romney Marshy and about the shallow 
inlets (Portsmouth Harbour and others) which open from 
Spithead. The vales of Kent and Sussex are rich undulating 
lowlands within the area of the Weald, separated by the Forest 
Ridges, and enclosed by the North and South Downs. In the 
south-west there is a fairly extensive lowland in south Devon- 
shire watered by the Exe in its lower course. But the most 
remarkable plain is that in Somersetshire, enclosed by the 
Mendips, the Western Downs, Blackdown Hills and the Quun- 
tocks and entered by the Parrett and other streams. The mid- 
lands, owing to the comparatively slight elevation of the land, 
are capable of geographical consideration as a plain. But it is 
not a plain in the sense of that of East Anglia. There is no 
quite level tract of great extent, excepting perhaps the fertile 
and beautiful district watered by the lower Severn and its 
tributary the Upper or Warwickshire Avon, overlooked by the 
Cotteswolds on the one hand and the Malvern and other hills 
on the other. 

Coast . — The coast-linc of England is deeply indented by a 
succession of large inlets, particularly on the east and west. 
Thus, from north to south there are, on the east coast, the mouths 
of the Tyne and the Tees, the Humber estuary, the Wash 
(which receives the waters of the Witham, Welland, Nene and 
Great Ouse), the Orwell-Stour, Blackwater and Thames- 
Medway estuaries. On the west there are Solway Firth, More- 
cambe Bay, the estuaries of the Mersey and Dee, Cardigan 
Bay of the Welsh coast, and the Bristol Channel and Severn 
estuary. In this way the land is so deeply penetrated by the 
water that no part is more than 75 m. from the sea. Thus 
Buckingham appears to be the most inland town in England, 
being 75 m. from the estuaries of the Severn, Thames and Wash ; 
Coleshill, near Birmingham, is also almost exactly 75 m. from 
the Mersey, Severn and Wash. 

The east and south coasts show considerable stretches of 
uniform uninflected coast-line, and except for the Fame Islands 
and Holy Island in the extreme north, the flat islands formed 
by ramifications of the estuaries on the Essex and north Kent 
roasts, and the Isle of Wight in the south, they are without 
islands. The west coast, on the other hand, including both 
shores of the great south-western promontory, is minutely 
fretted into capes and bays, headlands and inlets of every size, 
and an island-group lies off each of the more prominent head- 
lands from Land’s End northward. The formation of the coast 
varies from low, shifting banks of shingle or sand to majestic 
cliffs, and its character in different localities has been fore- 
shadowed in the previous consideration of the hill-systems and 
lowlands. Thus in the north-east the coast is generally of no 
great elevation, but the foothills of the Cheviot and Pennine 
systems approach it closely. On the Yorkshire coast the 
Cleveland Hills and the high moors are cut off on the seaward 
side in magnificent cliffs, which reach the greatest elevation of 
sea-cliffs on the English coast (666 ft.). The Yorkshire Wolds 
similarly terminate seaward in the noble promontory of Flam- 
borough Head. From this point as far south as the North 
Foreland of Kent the coast, like the land, is almost wholly low, 
though there are slight cliffs at some points, as along the coasts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, on which the sea constantly encroaches. 
On the south coast a succession of cliffs and low shores may be 
correlated with the main physical features of the land. Thus 
in succession there are the famous white cliffs about Dover, 
terminating the North Downs, the low coast of Romney Marsh, 
projecting seaward in Dungeness, the cliffs above Hastings, 
terminating an offshoot of the Forest Ridges, the low shore 
between Hastings and Eastbourne, to which succeeds the lofty 
Beachy Head, terminating thb South Downs. A flat coast 
follows as far as Selsey Bill and Spithead, but the south coast 
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of the Isle of Wight shows a soccession of splendid clifts. The 
shallow inlet of Poole Bay is followed by the eminence of St 
Alban's Head, and thereafter, right round the south-western 
promontory of England, the cliff-bound ooast, with its bays 
and inlets closely beset with hills, predominates over the low 
shore-line, exhibits a remarkable scries of different forms, and 
provides the finest scenery of its kind in England. The shores 
of the Severn estuary are low, but the Welsh coast, sharing the 
general character of the land, is more or less elevated throughout, 
Slough none of the higher mountain-masses directly approadies 
the sea. Low shores correspond to the plains of Cheshire, 
Lancashire and the Solway, while the intervening coast is of 
no great elevation, as only the foothills of the Lake District 
approach it with a gradual slope. 

A great extent of the English coast is constantly undergoing 
visible alteration, the sea in some instances receding from the 
land, and in others gaining upon it. The whole of Romney 
Marsh, in Kent and Sussex, formerly constituted an arm of the 
sea, where vessels rode in deep water, carrying produce to ports 
no longer in existence. Lydd and Romney, though maritime 


Rivers. 

Length 

Drainage 

Miles. 

Area sq. m. 

I. North-east — 



Tweed * . . . . 

Tyne 

Wear 

Tees 

V 

80 

60 

85 

1870 

1130 

458 

708 

2. East — 

Humber system ’ . 

. . 

9293 

Witham .... 

80 

1079 

Welland .... 

70 

760 

Nene 

90 

1077 

Ouse (Great) . 

160 

2607 

Yare 

60 

880 

Stour (Suflolk-Essex) 

60 ^ 

407 

Thames •* . 

209 

5924 

3. South — 



Stour (Kent) . 

40 

370 

Rother .... 

32 

3^2 

Arun 

43 

370 

Avon (Hampshire) . 

Exc 

60 

55 

JI32 

5S4 

Tamar .... 


384 

4. Bristol Channel (south- 

i 


west) — 

Torridge .... 

tl 

336 

Taw 

455 

Parrett .... 

37 

362 

6830 

Severn ^ ® . 

210 

Usk‘> 

70 

540 

3, North-west — 



la) Cheshire-Lancasliirc— 



Dee » . . . . 

70 

813 

Mersey ® . . . 

70 

1596 

Ribble .... 

65 

585 

(6) Solway — 



Eden .... 

70 

i 1300 


still in name, retaining some of the ancient privileges of the 
Cinque Ports, have become, through changes in the coast-line, 
small inland towns ; and the same has been the fate of Rye, 
Winchelsea, and other places in that district. Again, the Isle 
of Thanet, in the north-eastern comer of Kent, 1 ms practici^y 
ceased to be an island. The wide estuary of the sea separating 
it from the mainland, through which ships sailed from the 
English Channel into the Tliames, using it as the shortest route 
from the south to London, has entirely disappwed, leaving 
only a flat lo;Wland traversed by branches of the river StOur to 
' Partly belonging to Scotland. 

® The principal members of the Humber-system ate the Ouse of 
Yorkshire (121 m. long from the source of the Swale or Ure) and the 
Trent (170 m.), for their numerous important tributaries. 

’ Including the Medway (680 sq. m.) in the drainage area. 

^ Including the Wye (1009 sq. m.) and the Lower Avon (891 sq. m.) 
In the drainage area. i 

® These rivers have their earlier courses in Wales, and floWi at 
flmt to Some point of east. Of wholly Welsh riven only the Towy 
and the are comparable in )|Bngm and drainage area with thie 
smaller riy^rs ^ the, above list {see Wales). 

• From the source of its headstitam the Goyt. 


mark its former existence. The sea is encroaching over a con- 
riderahle extent of coast-line on the North Sea as well as on the 
English Qianiiel. Ravenspur, once an important town of 
Yorkshire, where Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV., landed 
in 13^, is now submerged; and Dunwioh and other ancient 
ports in East Anglia have met with the same fate. The process 
of destruction, slow in some places, is so rapid in others that 
it can be traced even from month to month — the incessant 
work of the waves washing awky the soft strata at riie base of 
the diffs and leaving the summits unsupported. Many cliffs 
of the east coast, from the Humber to the mouth of the Thames, 
are suffering from this destructive action, and instances also 
occur on the south coast. A royal commission on Coast Erosion 
was appointed to inquire into this question in 1906 (see Report^ 
1907 sqq.). 

Except along the centre of the Irish Sea, at one point off the 
Tweed and one between Devon and Normandy, the depth of 
water between England and the nearest land nowhere exceeds 
50 fathoms. 

Rivers . — The variations in length of the general slope of the 
land towards successive natural divisions of the coast may be 
illustrated by a comparative table of the mileage and drainage 
areas of the principal English rivers. The mileage does not 
take account of the lesser sinuosities of rivers. 

With the exception of those in the lAke District {q.v.) the 
lakes of England are few and insignificant. A number of small 
meres ocair in a deflned area in Cheshire. (O. J. R. H.) 

II. Physical Geography 

The object of this section Is to give a physical descriptbn of 
England and Wales according to natural r^ions, which usually 
follow the geology of the country very closely ; although the 
relationship of conflguration and geology is not so simple or so 
clearly marked as in Scotland. 

The land is highest in the west and north, where the rocks also 
are oldest, most disturbed, and hardest, and the land surface 
gradually sinks towards the east and south, where therocks become 
successively less disturbed, more recent, and softer. The study 
of the scenery of England and Wales as a whole, or the study of 
orographical and geological maps of the country, allows a broad 
distinction to be drawn between the types of land-forms in the 
west and in the east. This distinction is essential, and applies to 
all the conditions of which geography takes account. The 
contrasted districts are separated by an intermediate area, which 
softens the transition between them, and may be described 
separately. 

The Western Division is emnposed entirely of Archaean and 
Palaeozoic rocks, embracing the whole range from pre-Cambrian 
up to Carboniferous, The outcrops of these rocks succeed each 
other in order of age in roughly concentric belts, with the Archaean 
mass of the island of Anglesey as a centre, but the arrangement in 
detail is much disturbed and often very irr^lar. Contemporary 
igneous outbursts are extremely common in some of the andent 
formations, and add, by their resistance to atmospheric erosion, 
to the extreme ruggedness of the scenery. The hills and uplands 
of ancient rocks do not form regular ranges, but rise like islands in 
four distinct groups from a plain of New Red Sandstone (Permian 
and Triassic), which separates them from each other and from the 
newer rocks of the Eastern Division. Each of the uplands is a 
centre for the dispersal of streams ; but with only one prominent 
exception (the Humber) these reach liie sea without crossing 
into the Eastern Division of the country* 

The Eastern Division, lying to die east of the zone of New Red 
Sandstone> may be defined on the west a slightly curved line 
drawn from the estuary of the Tees through Leicester and 
Stratford-on-Avon to the estuary of the Sevem> and thence 
through Glastonbury to Siebnouth. It is built up of nearty 
uniform sheets of Mesozoic rock, the various beds of the Jurassic 
lying above the New Red Si^stone (Triassic)> and dif^ing 
south-eastward under the successive of the Cretaceous 
system* In exactly the samenvay the whole of the south-east of 
the island appears to have been covered unHormly with genth^ 
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dipping beds of Tertiary sands and days, beneath which the 
Cretaceous strata dipped. At some period subsej^uent to this 
deposition there was a movement of elevation, which appears to 
have thrown the whole mass of rocks into a fold along an anti- 
clinal axis running west and east, which was danked to north and 
south by synclinal hollows. In these hollows the Tertiary rocks 
were protected from erosion, and remain to form the I.rondon and 
the Hampshire Basins respectively, while on the anticlinal axis 
the whole of the Tertiary and the upper Cretaceous strata have 
been dissected away, and a complex and beautiful configuration 
has been impressed on the district of the Weald. The general 
character of the landscape in the Eastern Division is a succession 
of steep escarpments formed by the edges of the outcropping beds 
of harder rock, and long gentle slopes or plains on the dip-slopes, 
or on the softer layers ; clay and hard rock alternating through- 
out the series. 

The contrast between the lower grounds of the Western and 
the Eastern Divisions is masked in many places by the general 
covering of the surface with glacial drift, which is usually a stiff 
clay composed on the whole of the detritus of the rocla upon 
which it rests, though containing fragments of rocks which have 
been transported from a considerable distance. This boulder 
clay covers almost all the low ground north of the Thames Basin, 
its southern margin fading away into washed sands and gravels. 

The history of the origin of the land-forms of England, as far as 
they have been deduced from geological studies, is exceedingly 
complicated. The fact that every Imown geological formation 
(except the Miocene) is represented, proves of itself how long the 
history has been, and how multifarious the changes. It must 
suffice to say that the separation of Ireland from England was a 
comparatively recent episode, while the severance of the land- 
connexion between England and the continent by the formatbn 
of the Strait of Dover k still more recent and probably occurred 
within the human period. 

Natural Divisions, — The four prominent groups of high land 
rising from the plain of the Red Rocks are : (1) the Lake District^ 
bounoed by the Solway Firth, Morecambe Bay and the 
. vall^s of the Eden and the Lune ; (a) the Pennine 
which stretches from the Scottish border to the 
' centre of England, running south ; (3) Wales^ occupying 
the peninsula between the Mersey and the Bristol Channel, and 
extending beyond the political boundaries of the principality to 
include Shropshire and Hereford ; and (4) the peninsula of Cornwall 
and Devon, They are all similar in the great features of their 
land-forms, which have been impressed upon them by the prolonged 
action of atmospheric denudation rather than by the original order 
and arrangement of the rooks ; but each group has its own geological 
character, which has imparted something of a distinctive individu- 
ality to the scenery. Taken as a whole, the Western Division 
depends for its prosperity on mineral products and manufactures 
rather than on farming ; and the staple of the farmers is live-stock 
rather than agriculture. The people of the more rugged and remoter 
groups of this division are by race survivors of the early Celtic stock, 
which, being driven by successive invaders from the open and fertile 
country of the Eastern Division, found refuges in the less inviting 
but more easily defended lands of the west. Even where, as in the 
Pennine region and the Lake District, the people have beem com- 
pletely assimilated with the Teutonic stock, they retain a typical 
character, marked by independence of opinion approaching stubtom- 
ness, and by great determination and ent^nse. 

liohe District,— Thjt .Lake District occupies the oounties of Cumber- 
land, Westmorland and North lancashire. It forms a roughly 
circular highland area, the drainage lines of which radiate outward 
from the centre in a series of narrow vaUe3rs, the upper parts of 
which cut deeply into the mountains, and the lower widen into the 
surrounding plaiui. Sheets of standing water are still numerous, 
and iormedy almost every valley contained a single long narrow 
lake-basm ; but some of these have been subdivided, drained or 
hUed dp W natural processes. The existing lakes include Winder- 
mere aaaid Goniston, draining south ; Wastwater, draining aouth-vrest, 
Ennerdale welter, Buttermere and Crununock water (the two latter^ 
originally one lake, are now divided by a lateral aelta), draining 
north-west ; Derwent water and Bassenthwaite water (which were 
probably origmally one lake), and Thirlmere, dratniag north; 
UUswater and Haweewater, draining north-east. There are, 
besides, numerous .mountain tarns of small sixe, most of them in 
jboUows barred by the glacial drift which covers a great part of 
the district. The central and most picturesque part; of the distrk^t 
is; formed of .gfeatuinassea of volcanic ashes ana with intru- 
sionsi of basalts and ffanite^ all of Ordovician (io^r Siluruui) 
age. 'Soafell and ScaMll jPike (3162 and 3210 ft), at the head 


of Wastwater, and HelveUyn (3118), at the head of Gllswater, are 
the loftiest amongst many summits the grandeur of whose outlines 
is not to be estimated by their moderate height. S^imentarv rocks 
of the same age form a belt to the north, and include Skiddaw 
(3054 ft.) ; while to the south a belt of Silurian rocks, thickly 
covered with boulder clay, forms the finely wooded valleys of 
Coniston and Windermere. Round these central masses of early 
Palaeozoic rocks there is a broken ring of Carboniferous Limestone, 
and several patches of Coal Measures, while the New Red Sand- 
stone appears as a boundary belt outside the greater part of the 
district. Where the Coal Measures reach the sea at Whitehaven, 
there arc coal-mines, and the hematite of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stones has given rise to the active ironworks of Barrow-in-Fumeas, 
now the largest town in the district. Except in the towns of the 
outer border, the Lake District is very thinly peopled ; and from the 
economic point of view, the remarkable beauty of its scenery, 
attracting numerous residents cmd tourists, is the most valuable 
of its resources. The very heavy rainfall of the district, which is 
the wettest in England, has led to the utilization of Thirlmere as 
a reservoir for the water supply of Manchester, over 80 m. distant. 

Pennine Region. — The Pemime Region, the centre of which 
fonna the so-(^ed Pennine Chain, occupies the country from the 
Eden valley to the North Sea in the north, and from the lower 
Tees, Yorkshire Ouse and Trent, nearly to the Irish Sea, in the 
soutli. It includes the whole of Northumberland and Durham, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, most of Lancaslure and Derbyshire, 
the north of St^ordshire and the west of Nottinghamshire. The 
region is entirely composed of Carboniferous rocks, the system which 
transcends all others in the value of its economic minerals. The 
coal and iron have made parts of the region the busiest manufac- 
turing districts, and the centres of densest population, in the country, 
or even in the world. The whole region may be looked upon as 
formed by an arch or anticline of Carboniferous strata, the axis of 
which runs north and south ; the centre has been worn away by 
erosion, so that the Coal M^ures have been removed, and the 
underlying Millstone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone exposed 
to the innuenoes which form scenery.. On both sides of the arch, 
east and west, the Coal Measures remain intact, forming outcrops 
which disappear towards the sea under the more recent strata of 
Permian or Triassic age. The northern part of the western aide of 
the anticline is broken off by a great fault in the valley of the Eden, 
and the scarp thus formed is rendered more alxrupt by the presence 
of a sheet 01 intrusive basalt. Seen from the valley, this straight 
line of lofty heights, culminating in Crossfell, presents the nearest 
approach in England to the appearance of a. mountain range. In 
the north the Pennine rejdon is joined to the Southern Inlands of 
Scotland by the Cheviot Hills, a mass of granite and Old ited Sand- 
stone ; and the northern part is largely traversed by dykes of 
contemporary volcanic or intrusive rock. The most striking of those 
dykes is the Great Whin Sill, which crosses the country from a short 
distance south of Durham almost to the source of the Tees, near 
Crossfell. The elevated land is divided into three masses by depres- 
sions, which furnish ready means of communication between east and 
west. The South Tyne and Irthing valleys cut off the Cheviots on 
the north from the Crossfell section, which is also marked off on the 
south by the valleys of the Aire and Kibble from tire Kinder Scout 
or Peak section. The numerous streams of the region carry off 
the rainfall down long valleys or dales to the east and the south, 
and by shorter and steeper valleys to the west. The dales are 
separated from each otiier by high uplands, which for the most 
pirt are heathery moorland or, at b^t, hill pastures. The ^riculture 
of the region is ocoiffiied to the bottoms of the dales, and is of small 
importance. Crossfell and the neighbouring hills are formed 
from masses of Carboniferous limestone, which received its popular 
name of Mountain Limestone from this fact. Farther south, such 
summits as High Seat, Whemside, Bow Fell, Penyghent and many 
others, all over aooo ft in height, are capped by portions of the grits 
and sandstones, which rest upon the Itmeatone. The belt of Mill- 
stone Grit south of the Aire, lying between the (pieat ooal-ffelds of the 
West Riding and Lancashire, has a lower elevation, and forms grassy 
uplands and dales ; but farther south, the finest scenery of the whole 
region occurs in the limestones of Derbysliire, in which the range 
terminates. The rugged beauty of the south-running valleys, and 
especially of Dovedale, is enhanced by the rich woods which still 
clothe the slopes. There are remarkable features underground as 
well as on the surface, the caverns and subterranean streams of 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire being amongst the deepest that have yet 
been explored. Compared with the nigged and picturesque scenery 
of the Lower CarbonifercHis rocks, that of the Coal Measures is, as a 
rule, featureless and monotonous. The coal-fields on the eastern 
side, from the Tyne nearly to the Trent, are sharply marked off on 
the east by the ontcrop of Permian dolomite or Magnesian limestone, 
which forms a low terrace dipping towards the east under more recent 
rocks, and in many places giving rise to an cscarpmoait facing west- 
ward towards the gentle slope of the Pennine dales. Xo the west and 
south the Coal Measures gently under the New Red Sandstone, 
to reappear at several points through the Triassic plain. The clear 
water of the upland becks and the plentiful supply of water-power 
led to the founding of small paper-mills In remote valleys before 
the days of steam, and some of these primitive establishments still 
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exist. The prosperity and great population of the Pennine region 
date from tne discovery that pit^^w could smelt iron as well as 
charcoal ; and this source of power once discovered, the people bred 
in the dales developed a remarkable genius for mechanical inven* 
tion and commercUd enterprise, which revolutionised the economic 
life of the world and changed England from an agricultural to an 
industrial country. The staple industry of the district in ancient 
times was shoep-rearing, and the villages in nearly all the dales 
carried on a small manufacture of woollen cloth. The introduction 
of cotton caused the woollen manufactures on the western side to be 
superseded by the working up of the imported raw material j but 
woollen manufactures, themselves carried on now almost entirely 
with imported raw material, have continued to employ the energies 
of the inhabitants of the east. Some quiet market-towns, such as 
Skipton and Keighley, remain, but most of them have developed 
by manufactures into great centres of population, lying, as a rule, 
at the junction of thickly peopled valleys, and separated from one 
another by the empty uplands. Such arc Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, 
Huddersfield and Halifax on the great and densely peopled West 
Riding coal-held, which lies on the eastern slope of the Praiiines. 
The iron ores of the Coal Measures have given rise to great manu- 
factures of steel, from cutlery to machinery and armour-plates. 
High on the barren crest of the Pennines, where the rocks yield no 
mineral wealth, except it be medicinal waters, Harrogate, Buxton 
and Matlock are types of health resorts, prosperous from their 
pure air and fine scenery. Across the moors, on the western side 
of the anticline, the vast and dense population of the Lancashire 
coal-field is crowded in the manufacturmg towns surrounding the 
groat commercial centre, Manchester, which itself stands on the edge 
of the Triassic plain. Ashton, Oldham, Rochdale, Bury, Bolton and 
Wigan form a nearly confluent semicircle of great towns, their pros- 
perity founded on the underlying coal and iTX)n, maintained by 
imported cotton. The Lancashire coal-field, and the portion of the 
bounding plain between it and the seaport of Liverpool, contain a 
population greater than that borne by any equal area in the country, 
the county of London and its surroundings not excepted. In t^ 
south-west of the Pennine region the coad-fleld of North Staffordshire 
supports the group of small but active towns known collectively 
from the staple of their trade as “ The Potteries.” On the north-east 
the great coal-fleld of Northumberland and Durham, traversed mid- 
way by the Tyne, supports the manufactures of Newcastle and its 
satellite towns, and leaves a great surj)lus for^ export from the 
Tyne ports. 

Weies . — The low island of Anglesey, which is built up of the 
fundamental Archaean rocks, is important as a link in the main 
line of communication with Irelancf, l)ecause it is separated from 
the mainland by a channel narrow enough to be bridged, and lies 
not far out of the straight line joining London and Dublin. The 
mainland of Wales rises into three main highlands, the mountain 
groups of North, Mid and South Wales, connected together by 
land over looo ft. in elevation in most places, but separated by 
valleys affording easy highways. The streams of the southern and 
western slopes are short and many, flowing directly to the Bristol 
Channel and the Irish Sea ; but the no less numerous streams of 
the eastern slopes gather themselves into three river systems, and 
reach the sea as the Dee, the Severn and the Wye, The mountain 
group of Norik Wales is the largest and loftiest ; its scenery resembles 
that of the Scottish Highlands because of the juxtaposition of 
ancient Palaeozoic rocks — Cambrian and Ordovician, often altered 
into slate — and contemporaneous volcanic outbursts and igneous 
intrusions. Here rises the peak of Snowdon (3560 ft.), the culminat- 
ing point of South Britain, and near it half a dozen summits exceed 
^000 ft., while Cader Idris, farther south, though slightly lower, 
presents a singularly imposing outline. The mild winter climate 
has fringed the coast with seaside resorts, the rugged heights 
attract tourists in summer, and the vast masses of slate have ^iven 
rise to the largest slate quarries in the world. The heavy rainfall 
of the upper valleys unfits tliem for agriculture, and the farms are 
poor. There are several lakes : that of Bala being the largest, 
except the old lake of V3rmwy, reconstituted artificially to store 
the rainfall for the water-supply of Liverpool, 68 m. distant. The 
Vymwy is tributary to the Severn ; but north of it the streams 
gather into the Dee, and flow eventually northward. Mid Wales is 
built up, for the most part, of Silurian or Ordovician rocks, practically 
free from igneous intrusions except in the south-west. There the 
resistance of a scries of igneous dykes gives prominence to the 
Pembroke peninsula, in which the fine fjord-like harbour of Milford 
Haven lies far out towards the Atlantic. The coast north of Pem^- 
broke and Merioneth has been worked into the grand sweep of 
Cardigan Bay, its surface carved into gently rounded hills, green 
with rich grass, whicd^ sweep downward into wide rounded valleys. 
Phnlimmon (2468|idlrl)^'the highest of the hills, and forms a sort of 
hydrographic oefltkv?»Hhe groups as from its eastern base the 
Severn and tha^W^flf^ke their rise— the former describing a wide 
curve to ealftt'wd south, the latter forming a chord to the arc in its 
southward coi&p. Mid Wales is mainly a pastoral country, aiud 
very thinly peopled. A group of artificial lakes, one of them exceeded 
in area only by Windermere, has been formed in the valley of the 
Elan, a tributary of the Wye, for the supply of water to Birmingham. 
The group offluiihts of South Wales, runaiog on the wh^ from 


west to east, marks the outcrops of the Old Red Sandstone and 
Carboniferous strata which lie within a vast syncUne of the Silurian 
rocks. The Brecon Beacons of Old Red Sandstone are the highest 
(2907 ft.), but the Black Mountain bears a number of picturesque 
summits carved out of Millstone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone, 
which rise frequently over 2000 ft. Throughout Hereford, and in 
part of Monmouthshire, the Old Red Sandstone sinks to a great un- 
dulating plain, traversed by the exquisite winding.s of the Wye, and 
forming some of the richest pasture and fruit lands of England. 
This plain formed an easy passage from south to north, and since the 
time of the Romans was a strategical line of the greatest importance, 
a fact which has left its traces on the present distribution of towns. 
Around the western and northern edge of the Old Red Sandstone 
plain the underlying Silurian rocks (and even the Cambrian and 
Archaean in plac^) have been bent up so that their edges form hi^ 
of singular abruptness and beauty. Of these are the Malvern Hills, 
cast of Hereford, and in particular the hills of Shropshire. Wenlock 
Edge, running from south-west to north-east, is an escaq^ment 
of Silurian limestone, while the broad upland of Long A^nd, nearly 
parallel to it on the north, is a mass of Archaean rock. The Wrekin, 
the Caradoc and Cardington Hills are isolated outbursts of pre- 
Cambrian volcanic rocks. The outer rim of the Welsh area contains 
a broken series of coal-fields, where patches of Carboniferous strata 
come to the surface on the edge of the New Red Sandstone plain. 
Such are the coal-fields of Flint in the north, the Forest of Wyre 
and the Forest of Dean, close to the Severn, on the east. The great 
coal-field on the south is a perfect example of a synclinal basin, 
the Millstone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone which underlie the 
Coal Measures appearing all round the margin. This coal-field 
occupies practically the whole of Glamorgan and part of Monmouth, 
and its surface slopes from the Black Mountain and Brecon Beacons 
to the sea as a gently inclined plateau, scored by deep valleys draining 
south. Each chief valley has a railway connecting a string of mining 
villages, and converging seaward to the busy ports of Newport, 
Cardiff and Barry (a town created on a sandy island by the excava- 
tion of a great dock to form an outlet for the mines). In the north 
of the field, where the limestone crops out and supplies the necessary 
flux, Merthyr Tydfil has become great through iron-smelting ; and 
in the west Swansea is the chief centre in the world for copper and 
tin smelting. The unity and ruggedness of the highlands ot Wales 
have proved sufficient to isolate the pecmle from those of the rest 
of South Britain, and to preserve a purely Celtic race, still very largely 
of Celtic speech. 

Cornwall and Devon , — The peninsula of Cornwall and Devon may 
be looked ii|>on as formed from a synclinal trough of Devonian 
rocks, which appear as i)lateau8 on the north and south, while the 
centre in occupied by Lower CarlK>niferous strata at a lower level. 
The northern coast, bordering the Bristol Channel, is steep, with 
picturesque cliffs and deep bays or short valleys running into the 
high land, each occupied by a little seaside town or village. The 
plateau culminates in the barren heathy upland of Exmoor, which 
slopes gently southward from a general elevation of x6oo ft., and is 
almost without inhabitants. The Carboniferous rocks of the centre 
form a soil which produces rich pasture under the heavy rainfall 
and remarkably mild and equable temperature, forming a great 
cattle-raising district. The Devonian strata on the south do not 
form such lofty elevations as those on the north, and are in conse- 
quence, like the plain of Hereford, very fertile and peculiarly adapted 
for fruit-growing and cider-making. The remarkable features of the 
scenery of South Devon and Cornwall are due to a narrow band of 
Archaean rock which appears in the south of the peninsulas terminat- 
ing in Lizard Head and Start Point, and to huge masses of granite 
and other eruptive rocks which form a series of great bosses and 
dykes. The largest granite boss gives relief to the wild upland of 
Dartmoor, culminating in High Willhays and Yes Tor. The clay 
resultixxg from the weathering of the Dartmoor granite has formed 
marshes and peat bogs, and the de!X>lation of the district has been 
emphasized by the establishment in its midst of a great convict 
prison, and in its northern portion of a range for artillery practice. 
The Tamar flows from north to south on the Devonian plain, which 
lies between Dartmoor on the east and the similar granitic boss of 
Bodmin Moor (where Brown Willy rises to 1345 ft.) on the west. 
There are several smaller granite bosses, of whicli the mass of Land's 
End is the most important. Most of the Lizard peninsula, the only 

? art of England stretching south of 50^ N., is a mass of serpentine. 

he great variety of the rocks which meet the sea alon^ the south of 
Cornwall and Devon has led to the formation of a singularly pic- 
turesque coast — the headlands being carved from the hardest i^eous 
rocks, the bays cut back in the softer Devonian strata. The f j ord-hke 
inlets of Falmouth, Plymouth and Dartmouth are splendid natural 
harbours, which would have developed great commercial ports but 
for their remoteness from the centres of commerce and manufactures, 
China clay from the decomposing granites ; tin and copper ore, 
once abounding at the contacts between the granite and the rocks 
it pierced, were the former staples of wealth, and the miniM largely 
accounts lor the exceptional density of ^^pulatiofi in ComwalL 
Fishing has always be^ important, the numerous good harbours 
giving security to fishing-boats ; and the fact that tms coast is the 
mildest ahd Amost the sunniest, though by tio means the driest, 
part of Great Britain has led to the estab&hment of many health 
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resorts, of which Torquay is the chief. The old Cornish language of 
the Celtic stock became extinct only in the i8th century, and the 
Cornish character remains as a heritage of the time when the land 
had leisure to mould the life and the habits of the man. Projecting 
farthest of all England into the Atlantic, it is not surprising that the 
West country has supplied a te.rge proportion of the great naval 
commanders in British history, and of the crews of the navy. 

Between the separate uplands there extends a plain of Permian 
and Triassic rocks, which may conveniently be considered as an 
Tbm mid “^^ermediate zone between the two main divisions. 
tmm JVtmi m ^o the cyo it forms an almost continuous plain with 
iMa pMifl. belt of Lias clays, which is the outer border of the 
Eastern Division ; for although a low escarpment marks the line of 
junction, and seems to influence the direction of the main rivers, 
there is only one plain so far as regards free movement over its 
surface and the construction of canals, roads and railways. The 
plain usually forms a distinct border along the landward margins 
of the uplands of more ancient rock, though to the east of the 
Comwall-Devon peninsula it is not veiy clear, and its continuity in 
other places is broken by inliers of the more ancient rocks, which 
everywhere underlie it. One such outcrop of Carboniferous Lime- 
stone in the south forms the Mendip Hills ; another of the Coal 
Measures increases the importance of Bristol, where it stands at the 
head of navigation on the southern Avon. In the north-west a 
tongue of the Red rocks forms the Eden valley, separating the Lake 
District from the Pennine Chain, with Carlisle as its central town. 
Farther south, these rocks form the low coastal belt of Lancashire, 
edged with the longest stretches of blown sand in England, and 
dotted here and there with pleasure towns, like Blackpool and South- 
port. The plain sweeps round south of the Lancashire coal-field, 
forms the valley of the Mersey from Stockport to the sea, and farther 
south in Cheshire the salt-bearing beds of the Keuper marls give 
rise to a characteristic industry. The plain extends through Stafford* 
shire and Worcester, forming the lower valley of the Severn. The 
greater part of Manchester, all Liverpool and Birkenhead, and in- 
numerable busy towns of medium size, which in other parts of 
England would rank as great centres of population, stand on this 
soil. Its flat surface and low level facilitate the construction of 
railways and canals, which form a closer network over it than in 
other parts of the country. The great junction of Crewe, where 
railways from south-east, south-west, east, west and north converge, 
is thus explained. South of the Pennines, the Red rocks extend 
eastward in a great sweep through the south of Derbyshire, Warwick, 
the west of Leicestershire, and the east of Nottingham, their margin 
being approximately marked by the Avon, flowing south-west, and 
the Soar and Trent, flowing north-east. South and east of these 
streams the very similar country is on the Lias clay. Several small 
coal-fields rise through the Red rocks — the largest, between Stafford 
and Birmingham, forms the famous “ Black Country,” with Wolver- 
hampton and Dudley as centres, where the manufacture of iron has 
preserved a historic continuity, for the great Forest of Arden supplied 
charcoal until the new fuel from the pits took its place. This coal- 
field, ministering to the multifarious metal manufactures of Birming- 
ham, constitutes the centre of the Midlands. Smaller patches of the 
Coal Measures appear near Tamworth and Burton, while deep shafts 
have been sunk m many places through the overlying Triassic strata 
to the coal below, thus extending the mining and manufacturing area 
beyond the actual outcrop of the Coal Measures. A few small 
outcrops occur where still more ancient strata have been raised to 
the surface, as, for instance, in Chamwood Forest, where the Archaean 
rocks, with intrusions of granite, create a patch of highland scenery 
in the very heart of the English plain ; and in the I.ickey Hills, near 
Birmingham, where the prominent features are due to volcanic 
rocks of very ancient date. The ” Waterstones,” or Lower Keuper 
Sandstones, — forming gentle elevations above the softer marls, and 
usually charged with an abundant supply of water, which can be 
reached by wells, — form the site of many towns, such as Birmingham, 
Warwick and Lichfield, and of very numerous villages. The plain 
as a whole is fertile and undulating, rich in woods and richer in 
pasture: the very heart of rural England. Cattle-grazing is the 
chief farm industry in the west, sheep and horse-rearing in the 
east ; the prevalence of the prefix ” Market ” in the names of the 
rural towns is noticeable in this respect. The manufacture of 
woollen and leather goods is a natural result of the raising of live 
stock; Leicester, Coventry and Nottingham are manufacturing 
towns of the region. The historic castles, the sites of ancient battles, 
and the innumerable mansions of the wealthy, combine to give to 
central England a certain aesthetic interest which the more purely 
manufacturing districts of the west and north fail to inspire. The 
midland plain curves northward between the outcrop of the Dolomite 
on the west and the Oolitic heights on the east. It sinks lowest 
where the estuary of the Humber gathers m its main tributaries, 
and the greater part of the surface is covered with recent alluvial 
deposits. The Trent rulis north in the southern half of this plain, 
the Ouse runs south through the northern half, which Is known as the 
Vale of York, lying low between the Pennine heights on the west and 
the Yorieshire moors on the cast. Where the plain reaches the sea, 
the soft rocks are cut back into the estuary of the Tees, and there 
Middlesbrough Stands at the base of the Moors. The quiet beauty of 
the rural country ‘in solutb, where the barren Banter pebble-beds 
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have never invited agriculture, and where considerable vestiges of the 
old woodland still remain in and near Sherwood Forest, has attracted 
30 many seats of the landed aristocracy as to earn for that part the 
familiar name of ” the Dukeries.” The central position of York in 
the north made it the capital of Roman Britain in ancient times, 
and an important railway junction in our own. 

Five natural regions may be distinguished in the Eastern Division 
of England, by no means so sharply marked off as those of the west, 
but nevertheless quite clearly characterized. The first 
is the Jurassic Belt, sweeping along the border of the 
Triassic plain from the south coast at the mouth of the 
Exe to tne east coast at the mouth of the Tees. This is 
closely followed on the south-east by the Chalk country, occupying 
the whole of the rest of England except where the Tertiary Basins 
of London and Hampshire cover it, where the depression of the Fen- 
land carries it out of sight, and where the lower rocks of the Weald 
break through it. Thus the Chalk appears to run in four diverging 
fingers from the centre or palm on Sahsbury Plain, other formations 
l3ring wedge-like between them. Various lines of reasoning unite in 
proving that the Mesozoic rocks of the south rest upon a mass of 
Palaeozoic rocks, which lies at no very great depth beneath the surface 
of the anticlinal axis running from the Bristol Channel to the Strait 
of Dover. The theoretical conclusion has been confirmed by the 
discovery of Coal Measures, with workable coal seams, at Dover at 
a depth of 2000 ft. below the surface. 

The Eastern Division is built up of parallel strata, the edges 
of the harder rocks forming escarpments, the sheets of clay forming 
plains ; and on this account similar features are repcatoa in each 
of the successive geological formations. The rivers exnibit a remark- 
ably close relation to the geological striictuxie, and thus contrast 
with the rivers of the Western Division. There are two main classes 
of river-course — those flowing down the dip-slopes at right angles 
to the strike, and cutting through opposed escarpments by deep 
valleys, and those following the line of strike along a bed of easily 
eroded rock. A third cla^ of streams, tributary to the second, 
flows down the steep face of the escarpments. By the study of the 
adjustment of these rivers to their valleys, and of the relation of the 
valleys to the general structure, Professor W. M. Davis has elaborated 
a theory of river classification, and a scheme of the origin of surface- 
features which is attractive in its simplicity. The Thames is the one 
great river of the division, rising on the Jurassic Belt, crossing the 
Chalk country, and finishing its course in the Tertiary London Basin, 
towards which, in its prevailing west-to-east direction, it draws its 
tributaries from north and south. The other rivers are shorter, 
and flow either to the North Sea on the east, or to the English 
Channel on the south. With the exception of the Humber, they 
all rise and pursue their whole course witmn the limits of the Eastern 
Division itself. 

The Eastern Division is the richest part of England agriculturally, 
it is the part most accessible to trade with the Continent, and that 
least adapted for providing refuges for small bodies of men in con- 
flict with powerful invaders. Hence the latest of the conquerors, 
the Saxon and other Germanic tribes, obtained an easy mastery, 
and spread over the whole country, holding their own against 
marauding Northmen, except on the northern part of the east 
coast ; and even after the political conquest by the Norman.s, 
continuing to form the great mass of the population, though in- 
fluenced not a little by the fresh blood and new ideas they had 
assimilated. The present population is so distributed as to show 
remarkable dependence on the physical features. The chalk and 
limestone plateaus are usually almost without inhabitants, and llic 
villages of these districts occur grouped together in long strings, 
either in drift-floored valleys in the calcareous plateaus, or along 
the exposure of some favoured stratum at their base. In almost 
every case the plain along the foot of an escarpment bears a line 
of villages and small towns, and on a good map of density of popula- 
tion the lines of the geological map may be readily discemed. 

The Jurassic The Jurassic belt is occupied by the coimties 

of Gloucester, Oxford, Buckingham, Bedford, Northam]>ton, 
Huntingdon, Rutland, Lincoln and the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
The rocks of the belt may bo divided into two main groups : the 
Lias beds, which come next to the Triassic plain, an d the Oolitic 
beds. Each group is made up of an alternation of soft marls or clays 
and hard limestones or sandstones. The low escarpments of the 
harder beds of the Lias are the real, though Often scarcely perceptible, 
boundary between the Triassic plain and the Jurassic belt. They 
run along the right bank of the Trent in its northward course to the 
Humber, and similarly direct the course of the Avon southward to 
the Severn. The great feature of the region is the long line of the 
Oolitic escarpment, formed in different places by the edges of different 
beds of rock. The escarpment runs north from Portl^d Island on 
tlie English Cliannel, curves north-eastward as the Cotteswold Hills, 
rising abruptly from the Severn plain to heighte of over xooo ft. ; 
it sinks to insignificance in the. Midland counties, is again clearly 
marked in Lincolnshire, and rises in the North Yorkshire moors 
to its maximum height of over 1500 ft. Steep towards the west, 
where it overiooks the low Lias plain as the Oolitic escarpment, 
the land falls very gently in slopes of Oxford Cl^ towards the 
Cretaceous escarpments on the south and east. Throughout its 
whole extent it yields valuable building-stone, and in the Yorkshire 
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mooru the great abundance o£ iron ore has created the prosperity of 
Middlesbrough, on the plain below. The Lias plain is rich grasmg 
country, the Oxford Clay torms valuable agricultural land, yielding 
heavy crops of wheat. The towns of the belt are oomparativedy 
small, not one attains a population of 75,000, and the iavourite 
site is on the Lias plain l>elow the great escarpment. They are for 
the most part typical rural market<>towns, the manufactureei, where 
such exist, being usually of agricultural machinery, or woollen and 
leather goods. Bath, Gloucester, Oxford, Northampton, Bedford, 
Kugby^ Lincoln and Scarborough are amongst tlic chief. North 
of the ^ap in the low escarpment in which the town of Lincoln 
centres, a close fringe of villages borders the escarpment on the 
west ; and throughout the belt the alternations of clay and hard 
rock are reflected in the m^ouping of population. 

The Chalk Cotmfry.-^The dominating surface-feature formed by 
the Cretaceous rocks is the Chalk escarpment, the northern edge 
of the great sheet of chalk that once spread continuously over the 
whole BOuth»east. It appears as a series of rounded hills of no great 
elevatkm, running in a curve from the mouth of the Axe to Flam- 
borough Head, roughly parallel with the Oolitic escarpment. Suc- 
cessive portions of this line of heights are known as the Western 
Downs, the White Horse Kills, the Chiltem Hills, the East Anglian 
Ridge, the Lincolnshire Wolds and the Yorkshire Wolds. The 
rivers from the gentle southern slopos of the Oolitic heights pass by 
deep valleys through the Chalk escarpments, and flow on to the 
Tertiary plains within. The typical scenery of the Chalk country 
is unrelieved by small streams of running water ; the hills rise 
into rounded downs, often capped with flne clumps of beech, and 
usually covered with thin turf, affording pasture for sheep. The 
chalk, when exposed on the surface, is an excellent foundation 
for roads, and the lines of many of the Roman “ streets ” were 
probably determined by this fact. The Chalk country extends over 
part of Uorset, most of Wiltshire, a considerable portion of Hamp- 
shire and Oxfordshire, most of Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire, 
the west of Norfolk and Suffolk, the east of Lincolnshire, and the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. From the upland of Salisbury Plain, 
which corresponds to the axis of the anticline marking the oentre of 
the double told into which the strata of the south of England have 
been thrown, the great Chalk escarpment runs north-eastward ; 
fingers of Chalk run eastward on each side of the Weald, forming the 
North and South Downs, while the southern edge of the Chalk 
sheet appears from beneath the Tertiary strata at several places on 
the south coast, and especially in the Isle of Wight. Flamborough 
Head, the South Foreland, Beachy Head and the Needles are 
examples of the fine scenery into which chalk weathers where it 
fronts the sea, and these white cliffs gave to the island its early 
name of Albion. The Chalk is everywhere very thinly peopled, 
except where it is thickly covered with boulder clay, and so becomes 
fertile, or where it is scored by drift-filled valleys, in which the 
small towns and villages are dotted along the high roads. The 
thickest covering of drift is found in the HoldomcBs district of 
Yorkshire, where, from the chalk cliffs of Flamborough Head to 
the sandspit of Point, the whole coast is formed of boulder- 

clay resting on onalk. Of the few town9 in the Chalk country, the 
interest of which is largely historical or scholastic, Salisbury, Win- 
chester, Marlborough and Cambridge are the most distinguished. 
Reading flourishes from its position on the edge of the London 
Tertiary Basin, C'roydon is a suburb of London, and Hull, though 
on the Chalk, derives its importance from the Humber estuary, 
which cuts through the Chalk and the Jurassic belts, to drain the 
Triassio plain and the Pennine region. The narrow atrip of Green- 
sands appearing from beneath the Chalk escarpment on its northern 
side is crowded with email towns and villages on account of the 
plentiful water-supply. The distinction between the low grounds of 
the Jurassic belt and the Chalk country is not always very apparent 
oil the surface, and from the historic point of view it is important 
to recogniee tho individuality of the Eastern plain which extends 
from the Vale of York across the Humber and the Wash into Essex. 
The Eastern plain thus includes a portion of the Triassic plain in 
the north, a portion of the Jiirassic and Chalk belts in the middle, 
and a portion of the Tertiary plain of the London Basin in the 
south. 

The Fenland . — The continiiity of the belts of Chalk and of the 
Middle and Upper Oolites in the Eastern Plain is broken by the 
shallofW’ depression of the Wash and the Fenland. The Fenland 
comprim a strip of Norfolk, a considerable part of Cambridgeshiro, 
and the ^Holland district of Lincoln. Formerly a great inlet with 
vague borders of lagoons and marshes, the Fenland has been re- 
claimed partly by natural processes, partly by engincearing works 
patiently conmued for centuries. The whole district is fiat and low, 
for the most part within 15 it. of sea-level ; the seaward edee in 
maisy places is below the level of high tide, and is protected by dykes 
as in Holland, while straight canals and ditches carry the doggish 
drs^nge from the land. The soil is Composed for the most pc^ of 
•lit and peat. A few small elevations of gravel, or of imderl)dng 
formations, rise above the level of ft. ; these were in former 
times islands, and now they form the sites of the mfriMiuent villages. 
Boston and ICing*s L3mn are mon^orials of the maritime importance 
of the Wash in the days of smaE ships. The numerous ancient 
churches and the cathedrals of £13!^ and Peterborough bear udtnns ' 


to the share taken by religious, communities in the reclamation 
and cultivation of the ^d. 

The Weald.-^Tho dissection of the great east and west anticline 
in the south-east of England has resulted, in a remarkable piece of 
country, occupying the east of Hampshire and practically the whole 
of Sussex, Surrey and Kent, in which each geological stratum 
produces its own type of scenery, and exercises its own specific 
influence on every natural distribution. The sheet of Chalk shows 
its cut edges in the escarpments facing the centre of the Weald, 
and surrounding it in an oval ring, the eastern end of which is broken 
by the Strait of Dover, so that its completion must be sought in 
France. From the crest of the escarament, all round on south, 
west and north, the dip-slope of tlie Chalk forms a gentle descent 
outwards, the escarpment a very steep slope inwards. The cut 
edges of the escarpment forming the Hog's Back and North Downs 
on the nortli, and the South Downs on the south, meet the sea in the 
fine promontories of the South Foreland and Beachy Head. The 
Downs are almost without population, waterless and grass-covered, 
with patches of beech wood. Their only inroortant towns are on the 
coast, e.g, Brighton, Eastbourne, Dover, Chatham, or in the gaps 
where rivers from the centre pierce tlie Chalk ring, as at Guildford, 
Rochester, Canterbury, Lewes and Arundel. Within the Chalk ring, 
and at the base of the steep escarpment, there is a low terrace of the 
Upper Greensand, seldom so much as a mile in width, but in most 
places crowded with villages scarcely more than a mile apart, and 
ranged like beads on a necklace* Within the Upper Greensand an 
equally narrow ring of Gault is exposed, its stiff clay forming level 
phiins of grazing pasture, without villages, and witli few farmhouses 
even ; and from beneath it the successive beds of the Lower Greensand 
rise towards the centre, forming a wider belt, and reaching a con- 
siderable height before breaking off in a fine escarpment, the crest 
of wliich as in several points higher than the outer ring of Chalk. 
Leith Hall and Hindhead are pfi^ts of this edge in the west, where 
the exposure is widest. Several towns have originated in the gaps 
of the Lower Greensand escarpment which are continuous with 
those through the Chalk : such are Dorking, Reigate, Maidstone 
and Ashford. Folkestone and Pevensey stand where tlie two 
ends of the broken ring meet the sea. It is largely a region of 
oak and pine trees, in contrast to the beech of the Chalk Downs. 
The Lower Greensand escarpment looks inwards in its turn over 
the wide plain of Weald Clay, along which the Medway flows in the 
north, and which forms a fertile soil, well cultivated, and particularly 
rich in hops and wheat. The primitive forests have been largely 
cleared, the primitive marshes have all been drained, and now 
the Weald Clay district is fairly well peopled and sprinkled with 
villages. From the middle of this plain the core of Lower Cretaceous 
san^toues known as the Hastings Beds emerges steepW, and 
reaches in the centre an elevation of 796 ft. at Crowborough Beacon. 
It is on the whole a region with few streams, and a considerable 
portion of the ancient woodland still remains in Ashdown Forest. 
The greater part of the Forest Ridges is almost without inhabitants. 
Towns arc lound only round the edge bonlering the Weald Clay, 
such as Tonbridge, Tunbridge Wells and Horsham ; and along the 
line where it is cut off by the sea, e,g. Hastings and St Leonards. 
The broad low tongue of Romney Marsh running out to Dungeness 
is a product of shore-building by the Channel tides, attached to the 
Weyden area, but not essen wly part of it. 

I'Jte London Basin . — The London Basin occupies a triangular 
degression in the Chalk which is filled up with clays and gravels 
of Tertiary and later age. It extends from the eastern extremity 
of Wiltshire in a widening triangle to the sea, which it meets along 
an irregular line from Deal to Cromer. It thus occupies parts of 
Wiltshire, Hampshire, Surrey, Kent, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, the 
whole of Middlesex, the county of London and Essex, and the eastern 
edge of Suffolk and Norfolk. The scenery is quiet in its character, 
but the gravel hills are of ten prominent features, as at Harrow and 
in the northern suburbs of London; the country is now mainly 
under grass or occupied with market and nursery gardens, and 
many parts, of wliich Epping Forest is a fine example, are still 
densely w'o<^ed, the oak l)emg the prevailing tree. The coast is 
everywhere low and deeply indented by ragged and shallow estuaries, 
that of the Thames being the largest. Shallow lagoons formed 
along the lower courses of the rivers qf Norfolk have given to that 
part of the country the name of the Broads, a district of low and 
nearly level land. Apart from the huge area of urban and suburban 
l^ondon, the London Basin has few large towns. Norwich and 
Ipswich, Yarmouth, Lowestofti Harwich and Colchester may be 
mentioaed in the north-eastom part, aU depending for their pros- 
perity on agriculture or on the sea ; and a fringe of summer resptts 
on the low coast has arisen on account of the bracing climate. 
Reading and Windsor he in the western portion, beyond the sub- 
urban sphere of London. The Bagshot Beds in the west form 
inferiaie tracts of sandy soil, covered with heath and pine, where 
space is available for the great campa and military training-grounds 
round ALdershoit, and for the extensive cemetei^ies a.t Woking. 
The London Clay in the east is more fertile aosd crowded with 
villages, while the East Anglian portion of the basin consists of the 
more recent Pliocene sands and gravels, whkb mix fWith the boulder 
clay to form the best wheat-growing soil in ithe> 

The Bampshirs Basin, -^The forms a triangle 
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with Dorchester, Salisbury and Worthing near the angles, and lihe 
rim of Chalk to the south appears in broken fragments in the Isle 
of Purbeck, the Isle of Wight, and to the east of Bognor. On the 
infertile Bagshot Beds the lai^e area of the New Forest remains 
untiUed under its ancient oaks. The London Clay of the east is 
more fertile, but the greatness of this district lies ht its coast-line, 
which is deeply indented, like that of the London Basin. South- 
ampton and Portsmouth have gained importance through their fine 
natural harbours, inmroved by engineering works and fortifications ; 
Bournemouth and l^gnor, from their favourable position in the 
sunniest belt of the country, as health resorts. 

Communicaiions, — ^The configuration of England, while sufficiently 
pronounced to allow of the division of the country into natural 
regions, is not strongly enough marked to exercise any very great 
influence upon lines of commnnicatian. The navigable rivers are 
all connected by barge-canals, even across the Pennine Chain. 
Although the waterways are much neglected, compared with those 
of France or of Germany, they might still be very useful if they 
were enlarged and improved and if free competition with railways 
could be secured. The main roads laid out as arteries of inter- 
communication by the Romans, suffered to fall into neglect, and 
revived in the coaching days of the beginning of the 19th century, 
fell into a second period of comparative neglect when the railway 
system was completed ; but they have recovered a very large share 
of their old importance in consequence of the development of motor- 
traific. Following the Roman roads, the high roads of the Eastern 
Division very frequently run along the crests of ridges or esca^ 
ments ; but in the Western Division they are, as a rule, forced by 
the more commanding relief of the country to keep to the river 
valleys and cross the rougher districts through the dales and passes. 
The railways themselves, radiating from the great centres of f^pula- 
tion, and especially from London, are only in a few instances much 
affected by configuration. The Pennine Chain has always separated 
the traffic from south to north into an east coast route through the 
Vale of York, and a west coast route by the Lancashire plain. 
The Midland railway, running through the high and rugged country 
between the two, was the last to be constructed. The most notable 
bridges over navi^ble water affording continuous routes are those 
across Menai Strait, the Tyne at Newcastle, the Severn at Severn 
Bridge and tlie Manchester Ship OEuial. It is more usual to tunnel 
under such channels, and the numerous Thames tunnels, the Mersey 
tunnel between Liverpool and Birkenhead, and the Severn tunnel, 
the longest in the British Islands (4^ m.), on the routes from London 
to South Wales, and from Bristol to the north of England, are all 
important. The Humber estuary is neither bridged nor tunnelled 
below Goole. 

Density of Population , — The present distribution of population 
over England and Woles shows a dense concentration at all large 
seaports, in the neighbourhood of I^ondon, and on the coal-fields 
where manufactures are carried on. Agricultural areas are very 
thinly peopled ; purely pastoral districts can hardly be said to have 
any settled population at all. There are very few dwellings situated 
at a higher level than 1000 ft., and on the lower ground the Chalk 
and the Oolitic Umestones, where they crop out on the surface, 
are extremely thinly propled, and so u a rule are areas of alluvial 
deposits ana the Tertiary sands. Biit, on the other hand, the 
broad clay plains of all formations, the Cretaceous sandstones, and 
the Triassic plain, are peopled more densely than any other district 
without mineral wealth or sea trade. 

Political Divisions i — ^In the partition of England and Wales into 
counties, physical features play but a small part. The forty ancient 
counties, remnants of various historical groupings and partings, 
are occasionally bounded by rivers. Thus the Thames divicks 
counties along nearly its whole length, forming the Boutbem 
boundaory of four and tiie northern boundary of three. Ess^x and 
Suffolk, Suffolk and Norfolk, Cornwall and Devon, Durham and 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and Cheshire, are all separated by rivers, 
while rivers form some part of the boundaries of almost every county. 
Still, it is noteworthy that the Severn and Trent nowhere form 
continuous county boundaries. Watersheds are rarely used as 
boundaries for any distance ; but, although slightly overlapping 
the watershed on all sides, Yorkshire is very neatly cohu^etit 
witifi the basin of the Ouse. The boundaries of the parishes, the 
fimdamental units of English poEtical geography, are very often 
either rivers car wotcraheds, and they frequently show a close relation 
to the strike of the geological strata. The hundreds, or groups of 
parishes, neoeasartly share their boundaries, and gtotr^ of hundreds 
are often aggregated to form larger aubdivirions of counties. A 
wider grouping accordmg to natural characteristics may now be 
recognized only in the cases of Wales, East Angha, Wessex and such 
less definite groups as the Home Counties around Lemdon or the 
Midlands aiOund Birtningham. Configuration is only one out of 
many conditicaiB modifying distributions, and its effects on England 
as a whole appear to be suggestive rather than determinative. 

'(H. R. 

in. Geology 

For an area so small, England is peculiatiy rich in geological 
interest. This is due in some degree td the encigy of the early 


British geologists, whose work profoundly influenced all subse- 
quent thought in the science, as may tie seen by the general 
acceptation of so many of the English stratigraphical terms ; but 
the natural conditions were such as to call forth and to stimulate 
this eneigy in an unusual way. Almost every one of the principal 
geological formations may be studied in England with com- 
parative ease. * 

If we lay aside for the moment all the minor irregularities, we 
find, upon examination of a geological map of England, two structural 
features of outstandix^ importance. (1) The first is the great anti- 
cline of the Pennine Hills which dominates the northern half of 
England from the Scottish border to Derby. Its ceotxal core of 
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Lower Carboniferous rock is broadly displayed towards the north, 
while southward it contracts ; on either side lie the younger rocks, 
the coal-fiekls, the Permian strata and the Triassic formations, 
the last-named, while sweeping round the southern extremity of 
the Carboniferous axis of the uplift from its eastern and western 
flanks, spre^ out in a large sheet over the midland counties, (a) 
The second striking feature is the regular successiem of Jurassic 
and Cretaceous rocks which crop out in almost unbroken lines from 
the coast of Dorsetshire, whither they appear to convene, to the 
Cleveland IfiUs and the Yorkshire coast, ^ing upon the Cretaceous 
roci» in the S.E. of England are the two Tertiary basins of l^don 
and Hampshire, separated by the dissected anticline of the Weald. 

The olacr rocks in England occupy relatively small areas, Pte- 
Cambrian rocks are reprei^ted by ^ .^eisses of Primrose Hill 
and schists of Eushton in ShropshtfeAvlRtbe gneisses forming the 
core of the Malvern Hills, and by the.afwiSilf^leanic and ot^ rocks 
of the Wrddn, Chamwood Forest and iMpri The slates of the 
Long Mynd, on the Shrm^ire bcurder, W|h system. Can^ 

brian strata aimear in Shropshire iwiiimfoirvM ^i^dst^w 
quartzites ; in the Malvern Hills they are^iirnwiaM while m the 
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Lake District they are represented by the Skiddaw slates. Next in 
point of age comes the Ordovician system, which ^ well developed 
upon the Shropshire border and in the Lake District. In the same 
two areas we find the Silurian rocks, shsdos and limestones with 
grits and flags. In N. and S. Devon are the Devonian limestones, 
grits and shales ; the corresponding Old Red Sandstone type of the 
system (marls and sandstones) being exposed over a large part of 
Herefordshire, stretching also into Shropshire and Monmouth. 
Next in order of succession comes the Canx)nifefous system, with 
shales and limestones in the lower members, grits, sandstones and 
shales — the Millstone Grit series — in the middle of the system, 
followed by the Coal Measures — a great series of shales with coal, 
saui^tones and ironstone at the top. This important system 
occupies a large area in England. The limestones and shales are 
well exposed in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Northumberland, the Mendip 
Hills and at Clifton. The Millstone Grit series is prominent in 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, N. Siaflordshire, Yorkshire and in the 
Forest of Dean. The Coal Measures rest upon the Millstone Grits 
in most places, generally in synclinal basins. On the eastern side 
of the Pennine range are the conterminous coaLBelds of Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, and the coal-field of Durham ana 
Northumberland ; on the western side are the Whitehaven, Burnley, 
S. Lancashire and N. Staffordshire coal-fields. Farther south are 
the S. Staffordsliire, Warwickshire, Coalbrook Dale, Forest of Wyre, 
Forest of Dean and Bristol and Somerset coal-fields ; while much 
concealed coal lies under younger formations in the south-east of 
England, as has been proved at Dover. A large ])art of N. Devon is 
occupied by the Culm shales, limestones and grits of ^rboniferous 
age. The principal development of Permian rocks is the narrow 
strip which extends from Nottingham to Tynemouth ; here the 
Magnesian limestone is the characteristic feature. On the other 
side of the Pennine Hills we find the Penrith sandstone of the Vale of 
Eden and the Brockram beds of the Lake District. Red sandstones 
and conglomerates of this age constitute some of the red rocks 
which form the picturesque scenery about Dawlish and Teignmouth. 

The Triassic rocks, red sandstones, marls and conglomerates 
cover a broad area in the Midlands in Worcestershire, Warwickshire 
and Leicestershire, whence they may l>c followed south-westward 
through Somerset to the coast at Sidmouth, and northward, round 
either flank of the Pennine Hills, through Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire to Middlesbrough on the one hand, and upon the other 
through Staffordshire, Cheshire and Lancashire to Carlisle. 

I'he outcrop of the Lias, mainly clay with thin limestones and 
ironstones, runs in an almost continuous band across the country 
from Lyme Regis, through Bath, Cheltenham, near Leicester, and 
Lincoln to Redfcar in Yorkshire. Closely following the same line 
are the alternating clays and limestones of the Oolitic series. Next 
in order come the Greensands and Gault, which lie at the base of the 
Chalk escarpment, between that formation and the Oolites. The 
Chalk occupies all the remaining portion of the south-east of England, 
save the Wealden area, and extends northward as far as Flamborough 
in Yorkshire, forming the Yorkshire Wolds, the Lincolnshire Wolds, 
the Chiltem Hills, the N. and S. Downs, the Dorsetshire heights and 
Salisbury Plain. But in the eastern and southern counties the 
Chalk is covered by younger deposits of Tertiary age ; the Pliocene 
Crags of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Lower London Tertiaries (London 
Clay, Woolwich and Reading Beds, &c.) of the London Basin 
comprising parts of Essex, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, Bucks and 
Berks, and northern Kent. Again, in the Hampshire Basin and Isle 
of Wight, Eocene and Oligocene formations rest upon the Chalk. 

WTien we attempt to decipher the physical history of the country 
from the complicated record afforded by the stratigraphical pabp- 
sest, we are checked at the outset by the dearth of information 
from being able to picture the geographical condition in the older 
I*alaeozoic periods. All we can say is, that in those remote times 
what is now England had no existence ; its site was occupied by 
seas which were tenanted by marine invertebrates, long since 
extinct. As for the boundaries of these ancient seas, we can say 
nothing with certainty, but it is of interest to note the evidence we 
possess of still older land conditions, such as v e have in the old rocks 
of Shropshire, &c. In the Devonian period it is clear that an 
elevatory movement had set in towards the north, which gave rise 
to the formation of inland lakes and narrow estuaries in which the 
Old Red Sandstone rocks were formed, while in the south of Englsmd 
lay the sea with a vigorous coral fauna, l^is condition led up to the 
Carboniferous period, which began with fairly open sea over the 
south and north of England, but in the centre there rose an elevated 
land mass froih which much of the Millstone Grit was derived ; 
* other land lay towards the north. Slowly this sea shallowed, giving 
rise to the alternating estuarine marine and freshwater deposits 
of the Coal Measures. Continual elevation of the land brought about 
the close of the coal-form^ period and great changes ensued. 
Desert conditions. With coxdmea inland seas, marked the Permian 
and Triassic periods. It wgHbQut this time that the Pennine Hills, 
the Lake District m6uii|M^as8, and the Mendip Hills were being 
most vigorously upi ipipfey hile the granite masses of CpmwaU 
and' Devon -were Bfifl|p f 3 )eigg injected into the Carboniferous 
and Devonian lOcJdHHHp this period, more or less of the Penning 
ridge has aiwm ve tne 8e$^ along with much of Cornwall 

and parts of WwmHk ^ 


In early Jurassic times the sea probably again occupied most of 
England with the exception of the above-mentioned areas, the Lake 
District and eastern part of the London Basin ; Wales, too, and 
much of Scotland were land. Elevation gradually caused more land 
to appear in later Jurassic and early Cretaceous times when a river 
system, now entirely obliterated, drained into the Purbeck estuary 
and Wealden lake ; but a subsequent depression led to the wide 
extension of the Chalk sea. By the beginning of the Eocene period 
we find the sea limited to the S.E. of England/ where the London 
Clay, &c., were being laid down. It was not until quite late in 
Tertiary time that these islands began to assume anything like their 
present form. In the earlier part of the Pleistocene peric^, Eng^nd 
and Ireland were still incompletely severed, and the combined 
activity of certain extinct rivers and the sea liad not yet cut through 
the land connexion with the continent. The last well-marked 
lowering of the land took place in the Pleistocene period, when it 
was accompanied by glacial conditions, through which the greater 
part of northern England and the Midlands was covered by ice ; a 
state of things which led directly and indirectly to the deposition 
of those extensive boulder clays, sands and gravels which obscure 
so much of the older surface of the country in all but the southern 
counties. 

Throughout the whole period of its geological history, volcanic 
activity has found expression with varying degrees of intensity 
along what is now the western side of the island, with the exception 
that in the Mesozoic era this activity was in abeyance. We may 
note the pre-Cambrian lavas and tuffs of the Wrekin district iii 
Shropshire and the somewhat later volcanic rocks of Chamwood ; 
the porphyrites, andesites, tuffs and rhyolites of the Borrowdale 
volcanic centre, erupted in the Ordovician period, and the Silurian 
granites of the same region. I'he volcanic outbursts which followed 
became feebler in the Devonian and Carboniferous periods and 
ceased with the Permian. When again the volcanic forces became 
active, it was in the early Tertiary era ; the evidences for this lie 
outside the English border. 

The principal directions of crust movement in England are : 
(i) north and south, by which the Pennine folds and faults, and the 
Malvern Hills have been produced ; (2) east and west, by which the 
folds of the Weald and the Mendip Hills, and those of "Devonshire 
have been fonued. Another less important direction is N.W. and 
S.E., as in the Chamwood folding. 

Further details of the geology are given under the heads of the 
counties. (J. A. H.) 

IV. Climate 

Temperature . — The mean annual temperature of the whole of 
England and Wales (reduced to sea-level) is about 50® F., varying 
from sometliing over 52® in the Scilly Isles to something 
under 48® at the mourii of the Tweed. The mean annusd 
temperature diminishes very regularly from south-west to north- 
east, the west coast being warmer than the east, so that the mean 
temperature at the mouth of the Mersey is as high as that at the 
mouth of the Thames. During the coldest month of the year 
(January) the mean temperature of all England is about 40®. The 
influence of the western ocean is very strongly marked, the tempera- 
ture falling steadily from west to east. Thus while the temperature 
in the west of Cornwall is ^4®, the temperature on the east coast 
from north of the Humber to the Thames is under 38®, the coldest 
winters being experienced in the Fenland. In the hottest month 
(July) the mean temperature of England and Wales is about 61*5'’, 
and the westerly wind then exercises a cooling effect, the greatest 
heat being found in the Thames basin immediately around London, 
where the mean temperature of the month exceeds 64® : the mean 
temperature along the south coast is 62®, and that at the mouth of the 
Tweed a little under 59®. In the centre of the country along a line 
drawn from London to Carlisle the mean temperature in July is 
found to diminish gradually at an average rate of i® per 60 m. The 
coasts are cooler than the centre of the country, but the w^t coast 
is much cooler tb^n the east, modified continental conditions pre- 
vailing over the North Sea. The natural effect of the heating of the 
air in summer and the cooling of the air in winter by contact with 
the land is largely masked in England on account of t^ strength 
of the prevailing south-westerly wind carrying oceanic influence 
into the heart of the country. This effect is well seen in the way 
in which the wind blowing directly up the Severn estuary is directed 
along the edges of the> Oolitic escarpment north-eastward, thus dis- 
placing the centre of cold in winter to the east coast, and the centre 
of heat in summer to the lower Thames, fiom the position which 
both centres would occupy, if calms prevailed, in a belt running 
from Birmingham to Buckingham. As to how far the narrow portion 
of the North Sea modifies the influence of the European continent, 
there seems reason to believe that the prevailing winds blowmg up 
the English Channel carry oceanic conditions some distance inland, 
along those parts of the continent nearest to England. The Mersey 
estuary, being partly sheltered by Ireland and North Wales, does 
not serve as an inlet for modifying influences to the same extent 
as the Bristol Channel ; and as the wind entering by it blows squarely 
against the slope of the Pennine Chain, it does not much aff ect the 
chmate of the midland plain. 

Winds , — The average barometric pressure ov^er England is about 
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29*94 M^*» normally diminishes from south-west to north-east 
at all seasons, the mean pressure on the south coast being 29*97 
and that on the northern border 29-88. The pressure at any given 
latitude is normally highest in the centre of the country and on 
the east coast, and lowest on the west coast. The direction of the 
mean annual isobars shows that the normal wind in all parts of 
England and Wales must be from the south-west on the west coast, 
curving gradually until in the centre of the country, and on the east 
coast it is westerly, without a southerly component. The normal 
seasonal march of pressure-change produces a maximum gradient 
in December and January, and a minimum gradient in April ; 
but for every month in the year the mean gra^nt is for winds 
from southerly and westerly quarters. In April the gradient is 
so slight that any temporary fall of pressure to the south of England 
or any temporary rise of pressure to the north, which would suffice 
in other months merely to reduce the velocity of the south-westerly 
wind, is sufficient in tliat month to reverse the gradient and pro<lucc 
an cast wind over the whole country. The liability to east wind in 
spring is one of the most marked features of the English climate, 
the effect being naturally most felt on the east coast. The southerly 
component in the wind is as a rule most marked in the winter months, 
the westerly component predominating in summer. The west end 
of a town receives the wind as it blows in fresh from tlic country at 
all seasons, and consequently the west end of an English town is 
with few exceptions the residential quarter, while smokc-producing 
industries are usually relegated to the east end. 

Storms , — On account of the great frequency of cyclonic disturb- 
ances passing in from the Atlantic, the average conditions of wind 
over the British Islands give no idea of the frequency of change in 
direction and force. The chief paths of depressions are from south- 
west to north-east across England ; one track runs across the 
south-east and eastern counties, and is that followed by a large 
proportion of the summer and autunm storms, thereby perhaps 
helping to explain the peculiar liability of the east of Efngland to 
damage from hail accompanying thunderstorms. A second track 
crosses central England, entering by the Severn estuary and leaving 
by the Humber or the Wash ; while a third cro.sses the north of 
England from the neighbourhood of Morocambe Bay to the T3me. 
While these are tracks frequently followed by the centres of baro- 
metric depressions, individual cyclones may and do cross the country 
in all directions, though very rarely indeed from east to west or from 
north to south. 

Rainfall , — ^The rainfall of England, being largely due to passing 
cyclones, can hardly be expected to show a very close relation to the 
physical features of the country, yet looked at in a general way 
the relation between prevailing winds and orographic structure is 
not obscure. The western or mountainous division is the wettest 
at all seasons, each orographic group forming a centre of heavy 
precipitation. There are few places in the Western Division where 
the rainfall is less than 35 in., while in Wales, the Comwall-Devon 
peninsula, the Lake District and the southern part of the Pennine 
Region the precipitation exceeds 40 in., and in Wales and the Lake 
District considerable areas have a rainfall of over 60 in. In the 
Eastern Division, on the other hand, an annual rainfall exceeding 
30 in. is rare, and in the low ground about the mouth of the Thames 
estuary and around the Wash the mean annual rainfall is less than 
25 in. In the Western Division and along the south coast the driest 
month is usually April or May, while in the Eastern Division it is 
February or March. The wettest month! for most parts of England 
is October, the most noticeable exception being in East Anglia, 
where, on account of the frequency of summer thunderstorms, July 
is the month in which most rain falls, although October is not far 
behind. In the Western Division there is a tendency for the annual 
maximum of rainfall to occur later than October. It may be stated 
generally that the Western Division is mild and wet in winter, 
and cool and less wet in summer ; while the Eastern Division 
is cold and dry in winter and spring, and hot and less dry in summer 
and autumn. The south coast occupies- an -intermediate position 
between the two as regards climate. Attention has been called to 
the fact that the bare rocks and steep gradients which are common 
in the Western Division allow of the heavy rainfall running off the 
surface rapidly, while the flat and often clayey lands of the Eastern 
Division retmn the scantier rainfall -iii the soil for a longer time, 
so that for agricultural purposes the effect of the rainfall is not very 
dissimilar throughout the country. 

Sunshine . — The distribution ol sunshine is not yet fully investi- 
gated, but it appears that the sunniest part is the extreme south 
coast, where alone the total number of* hours of bright sunshine 
reaches an average of more than 1600 per annum. The north-east, 
including the Pennine Region and the whole of Yorkshire, has less 
than 1300 hours of sunshine, and* a portion of North Wales is equally 
cloudy. Although little more tlum-a guess,* 1375 hours may be 
put down as approximately the average duration of bright sunshine 
for England as a whole, which may be compared with 2600 hours 
for Italy, and probably about 1200 hours for Norway. 

For the purpose of forecasting the weather, the meteorological 
office divides England into six districts, which are known as England 
N.E.^ littdland Counties, England East, London and Channel, 
England N.W. and North and England S.W. and South 
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V. English Place-Names 

English place-names are of diverse origin and often extremely 
corrupt in their modem form, so that the real etymology of the 
names can often be discovered only by a careful comparison of 
the modem form with such ancient forms as are to be found in 
charters, ancient histories, and other early documents. By the 
aid of these a certain amount of work has b^n done in the subject, 
but it is still largely an unworked field. The most satisfactory 
method of characterizing English place-nomenclature is to deal 
with it historically and chronologically, showing the influence of 
the successive nations who have borne sway in this i.sland. The 
Celtic influence is to be found scattered evenly up and down the 
country so far as names of rivers and mountains are concerned ; 
in names of towns it is chiefly confined to the west. Roman 
influence is slight but evenly distributed. English influence 
is all -pervading, though in the northern and north-midland 
counties this influence has been encroached upon by Scandi- 
navian influence. Norman influence is not confined to any 
particular district. 

Celtic, — Though scattered notices of towns, cities and rivers in 
Britain are to & found in variou.s early Roman writers, it is not 
till the time of Ptolemy (2nd century), who constructed a map of the 
island, and of the itinerary of Antonme (beginning of the 3rd centuiy) 
that we have much information as to the cities and towns of Britain. 
We there learn that the following place-names are ultimately of 
Celtic origin : — Brougham, Catterick, York, Lincoln (Lindum)^ 
Manchester {Mancunium)^ Doncaster {Danum), Wroxeter (Viro- 
conium), Lichfield {Letocetum)^ Gloucester {Glevum)^ Cirencester 
{Cofinium), Colchester (Camulodunum)^ London, Reculver, Rioh- 
borough {Rutupiae), Dover, Lymne, Isle of Wight, Dorchester 
{Dumuvaria), Sarum, Exeter {Isca)^ Brancaster (Branodunum), 
Thanet. Wo also have the names of the following rivers : — Eden, 
Dee, Trent, Yare, Cohie, Thames, Rennet, Chume, Exe, Severn, 
Tamar. Gildas, writing in the 6th century, speaks of the twenty- 
eight cities of the Britons. Nennius’ Historia Britonum gives what 
purports to be a list of these cities. Of these, excluding welsh ones, 
we may with some certainty identify Canterbury (Caint)^ Caerleon- 
on-Usk, Leicester (Lerion)^ Penselwood, Carlisle, Colchester, Grant* 
Chester (Granth)^ London, Worcester {Guveiranpion)^ Doncaster 
(Dawn), Wroxeter (Guoricon)^ Chester (Legion — this is Roman), 
Lichfield (Licitesith) and Gloucester (Ghui). Others less certain are 
Preston-on-H umber and Manchester (Manchguid). 

In modem place-names the suffix don often goes back to the Celtic 
dun^ a hill, e.g. Bredon, Everdon, but the suffix was still a living one 
in Saxon times. Of river-names the vast majority are Celtic (possible 
exceptions will be named later), and the same is true of mountains 
and hilis. The forests of Wyre, Elmot and Sel-(wood), and the dis- 
tricts of the Wrekin and the Peak are probably Celtic. 

Roman. — We do not owe entire place-names to Roman influence, 
with the exception of a few such as Chester, Chester-le-Street (L. 
streda [wa], a road) and Caistor, but Roman influence is to be found 
in many names compounded of Celtic and Roman elements. The 
ciiicf of these is the element Chester — (L. castrum^ a fort), e.g, Eb- 
chestcr, Silchester, Grantchester. PorchCvSter is entirely Latin, but 
may not have been formed till Saxon times. The form caster is 
found in the north and east, under Scandinavian influence, e.s, 
Tadcaster, Lancaster ; and in the south-west and in the midlands 
we have a group of towns with the form cester ; — ^Bicester, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, Worcester, Alcester, Leicester, Towcester. Exeter, 
Wroxeter and perhaps Uttoxeter show the suffix in slightly different 
form. In names like Chesterton, Chesterford, Chesterhohn, Wood- 
chester, the second element shows that the names are of later English 
or Scandinavian formation. In Lincoln we have a compound of 
the Celtic Lindum and the Latin colonia. 

Saxon. — The chief suffixes of Saxon origin to be found in English 
place-names are as follows (some of them being also used independ- 
ently) : -burgh, -hurough, -bury (O.E. hurh, fortified town), e.g. 
Burgh, Bamt^ough, Aylesbury, Bury ; -bourne, -borne, -burn (O.E, 
bume, -tf, a stream), e.g. Ashbourne, Sherborne, Sockbum ; -bridge^ 
e.g. Weybridge, Bridge ; -church, e.g. Pucklochurch ; -den, -de^n 
(O.E. denu, a valley), e.^. Gaddesden, Rottingdean ; -down, -don, 
-ton (O.E. dun [Celtic], a hill), e.g, Huntingdon, Seckington, Edington ; 
-w, ^a, -y (O.E. Ig, an isl^d), s.g. Thomey, Mersea, Ely; -fleet 
(O.E. fleot, an estuarVi, e,g, Benflect ; -field, e.g. Lichfield ; -ford, 
e.g. Bradford ; -hant (O.E. hdm, a hom^ and hamm^j^ enclosure) ; 
these are not distinguished in modem English, e.g. Bosham, Ham ; 
-hall {OJS,, healh, a comer), a.g. Rkcall, Tettcnhall; -head, e.g, 
Gateshead ; -hiU, e.g. TickhiU ; -hurst (O.E. hyrsi, coj^, wood), e.g. 
Deerhurst ; -irtg (patronymic suffix, plural form in O.E J, b.g, B^ing, 
Readings -ley, -lea (O.E. liah, meadow), e.g, Leigh, Stone- 

leigh , WhaHey ; -lade (O.E. md, path, course), e.g, Cricklade ; -land, 
e,e. Crowland ; -look (O.E. loca, enclosure), e.g. ’Porlock ; -minster 
(O.E. myiMtee, L« monaeterium), e.g. Axminster, Mtinster; -mouth, 
e.g. Exmbuth ; -port (O.E. port, market-town, a word of Latin 
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origin), e.g. Bridport ; ‘Sted^ -stead (O.E. stede^ a place), e.g. Stansted, 
Wanstcad ; -stone^ -ston^ e.g. Beverstone, Sherston ; -staple (O.E. 
stapol, foundation), e.g. Barnstaple ; -stow (O.E. stow, place), e.g. 
Stow, Chepstow, Bristol (earlier BristowJ ; -tree, -try, e.g. Coventry, 
Elstrec, Sea.salter ; -ton (O.E. tun, enclosure), e.g. Milton ; -warn 
(O.E. geweorc, fortification), e.g. Southwark; -well, e.g. Bakewcll; 
-wich, -wick (O.E. wtc, a dwelling), e.g, Norwich, Swiumge (O.E. 
Swanawic), Warwick ; -worth, -worthy (O.E. weorth, weorthig, an 
enclosure), e.g. Polesworth, Holsworthy. 

Of river names the Blackwater, Witham, Ashbume, Swift, Wash- 
bum, Loxly, Wythbum, Eamont are perhaps English and so also 
xnay be the Waveney in Suffolk. 

Scandinaman.—ThQ following suffixes are Scandinavian in origin, 
some of them being also used independently : -heck (O.N. hekkr, 
stream), e.g. Starbeck, Troutbeck ; -hy (O.N. tyr, town), e.g. Whitby ; 
-dale (O.N. dalr), e.g. Swaledale; -car{r), -her (O.N. kidrr, marshy 
ground), e.g. Eedcar, The Carrs, Muker ; -fell (O.N. fjdll, mountain), 
e.g. Scafell ; -force, -foss (O.N. fors, waterfall). High Force, Wilber- 
foss ; -garth (O.N. gar^r, enclosure), e.g. Hoggarths ; -gill (O.N. gil, 
a deep narrow glen), e.g. Skelgill, Dungeon Ghyll; -holm(e) (O.N. 
hdlmr, island), e.g. A^olme, Durham (earlier Dunholm) ; held (O.N. 
helda, well, spring), e.g. Threlkcld, Keld ; -lund (O.N. lundr, grove), 
e.g. Snelland, Timberland, Lound ; -how (O.N. haugr, hill), e.g. 
Greenhow ; -scale (O.N. skdle, hut, shed), e.g. Seascale ; -.skew (O.N. 
skdgr, forest), e.g. Litherskew ; -thorpe (O.N. "^lOrp, village), e.g. 
Thorpe, Osgathorp ; -thwaite (O.N. yveit, a piece of land), e.g. 
Rosthwaite; -toft (O.N. topt, a green knoll), e.g. Toft, Langtoft ; 
-with (O.N. a wood), e.g. Blawith, Stowiths. 

Tam (a mountain p>obl)» grain and sike (moimtain streams) are 
also Scandinavian terms. 

Norman. — Norman influence has not been very great in English 
place-nomenclature. The number of places with pure French names 
w extremely limited ; a few such are Beaulieu, Belvoir, Beauchiof, 
Beaudesert, ^aufort, Beaumont, also Theydon Bois, WaLr-boys. 
Norman influence is marked more strongly in certain compound 
place-names, v here one of the elements often represents the name of 
the original Norman tenant or holder, e.g. Thorpe Mandeville, Helion 
Bumstead, Higham Ferrers, Swafiham Bulbeck, Stoke Gifford, 
Shepton Mallet ; similarly names like Lyme Regis, King’s Sutton, 
Monks' Kirby, Zeal Monackorum, Milton Abbas, Bishop's Waltham, 
Prior's Dean, Huiah Episcopi date from feudal times. Gallicized 
forms are also to be found in a few forms like Kirkby-le-Soken, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Alsop-en-le-Dalc, Bamoldby-le-Beck. Ecclesi- 
astical influence is to be found in such names as Aldwinklc St Peter, 
Barford St Martin, Belchamp St Paul, the name of the saint being 
the name either of the saint to whom the church at that place was 
dedicated or the patron-saint of the monastery or abbey to whom 
lands in that district belonged. (A, Mw.) 

VI, Population 

Until the beginning of the 19th century there existed no other 
knowledge of the actual area and population of the country 
but what was given in the vaguest estimates. But there can 
be little doubt that the population of England and Wales 
increased very slowly for centuries, owing largely to want of 
intercommunication, which led to famines, more or less severe — 
it being a common occurrence that, while one county, with a 
good harvest, was enjoying abundance, the people of the ad- 
joining one were starving. The interpretation of certain figures 
given in the Domesday Survey (which do not cover certain parts 
of modem England nor take account of the ecclesiastical popula- 
tion) is a matter of widely divergent opinion; but a total 
population of one million and a half has been accepted by many 
for the close of the nth century. In 1377 the levying of a poll- 
tax provides partial figures from which a total of two to two- 
and-a-half millions has been deduced, but again divergent 
views have been expressed as to how far the number was still 
affected by the Black Death of 1348-1349. It is calculated, 
on the basis of registers of births and deaths, that the population 
of England and Wales numbered S475;Ooo in 1700, and 6,467,000 
in 1750. From the later part of the i8th century a stronger 
tendency to increase set in, and at the taking of the first census, 
in i8o«, it was ascertained that the papulation numbered 
bwng — ^if the former estimates were approximately 
correct— an increase of very nearly aj millions in little over 
fifty years. This rate of increase was not only continued, but 
came to be greatly exceeded. 

Since the first census of 1801, regular enumerations of the 
people of England and Wales have been tafcen every ten years. 
The results of these enumerations are published in separate 
voluiaies for each county^ in a volume of summary tables, and 


in a general report In the summaries England and Wales are 
treated as one, and this treatment is followed here. The 
following table gives the total numbers of the population of 
England and Wales at each census, together with the absolute 
iperease, and growth per cent, during each decennial period : — 


Dates of 
Enumeration. 

Population. 

Increase at 
each Census. 

Decennial 
Kate of Increase 
per Cent. 

1801, March 10th . 

8 »fi 92,536 



i8ii,May 27th . 

10,164,256 

1,271,720 

14-00 

i82i,May 28th . 

12,000,236 

1,835,980 

l8-o6 

i83i,May 30th . 

13.896,797 

1,896,561 

15-80 

1841, Tune 7th . , J 

15,914,148 

2,017,351 

14-27 

1851, March 31st . 

17.927, 609 

2,013,461 

12-65 

1861, April 8th , . 

20,066,224 

2,138,615 

11-90 

1871, April 3rd . 

22,712,266 

2,646,042 

13 ’ 2 I 

1881, April 4th. . ’ 

25,974,439 

3,262,173 

14-36 

1891, April 6th . 

29 .«»> 2,525 

3,028,086 

11-65 

X901, April 1st . . j 

32,527,843 

3.525,318 

12-17 


Allowing for a rate of increase equivalent to that which 
obtained between 1891 and 1901, the estimated population was 
34>i52,977,in 1905, and ^ 6 , 1^,150 in 1910. 

Distribution . — A detailed map of the distribution of population in 
England and Wales ^ shows certain well-defined areas of very dense 
population. First for consideration, though not in geographical 
extent, stands the area round London, in Midd.esex, Surrey, Kent, 
Essex and Hertfordshire. A great proportion of this population is 
purely residential, that is to say, its working members do not practi.se 
their professions at home or close to home, but in the metropolis, 
travelling a considerable distance between their residences and their 
offices. Just as London, in spite of its manifold induBtrial intere.sts, 
is hardly to be termed a manufacturing centre, so the populous 
district surrounding it is not to be termed an industrial district in the 
sense in which that term is applied to tlic remaining regions of 
dense population which fall for consideration here. London gained 
its paramount importance from its favourable geographical position 
in re.spect of the rest of England on the one hand and the Continent 
on the other, and the populous district of the “home counties*' 
owes its existence to that imjiortance ; whereas other populous 
districts have generally grown up at the point where some source of 
natural wealth, as coal or iron, lay to hand. The great populous 
area wliich covers south Lancashire and the West Riding of York- 
shire, and extends beyond them into Cheshire, Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire and Nottinghamshire, is not in reality a unit. The whole of the 
lowland in the south of Lancashire has almost the appearance of one 
vast town, whereas among the hills of the Pennine Chain the popula- 
tion crowds the valleys on cither flank and leaves in the high-lying 
centre some of the largest tracts of practically uninhabited country in 
England. Moreover, the industries in different parts of this area 
(for it is strictly an industrial area) differ completely, as will be 
observed later, though coal-mining is common to all. The other 
most extensive centres of dense population are the coal-mining or 
manufacturing districts of Northumberland and Durham, of the 
midlands (parts of Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Leice.stershirc), 
and of South Wales and Monmouthshire ; and it is in these districts, 
and others smaller, but of similar character, that the greatest increase 
of population lias been recorded, since the extensive development of 


Counties. 


Increase per cent. 



1871-1891. 

xSgi-igoi. 

Middlesex . 


47 * 4 » 

45-11 

jSssex . . . 

. , 

31-54 

39 ' 6 o 

Glamorganshire (S. Wales) . 

30*72 

25-10 

Surrey 


25-03 

24-78 

Northumberland 


14-42 

19^19 

Worcestershire 


12-12 

18-49 

Nottinghamshire . 


19-30 

18-09 

Durham . 

e t 

21-67 

i6-6a 

Leicestershire . 

• V 

17-43 

16*46 

Kent .... 

• a 

13*15 

13-93 

Hampshire 

• a 

12-73 

15*33 

Monmouthshire 

• « 

X2-o8 

14-97 

Yorkshire (E. Hiding) 

a a 

14*31 

13*49 

Northamptonshire , 


XI '40 

13-27 

Warwickshire . 

a 

12*78 

12*95 - 

Staffordshire • 

4 

X 2 -I 5 

12^92 

Derbyshire 

a 

15*32 

I2*8x 

Yorkshire (W. Riding) 


X 5*36 

12*70 

Cheshire . .. . 


1486a 

X 2-36 

Lancashire * « 


17*92 

12*05 

Hertfordshire • < » 


3-9S 

X 0 » 9 I 


^ As in Bartholomew's Survey Atlas of England and Wedes (lOO^ 
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their resources during the i gth century. Thus the preceding coun t ^ 
showed an hicraase, under normal conditions^ exceeding ,zo % during 
the ten years 1891-1901, the percentage of increase in 1871-1891 
being giveh for comparison. 

It be observed that three of the home oounties occur in the 
first four in the above list. It is interesting to note, in this connexion, 
that tbe increase of population diminiahed steadily, in t^ three 
decades under notice, within the area covered by the administrative 
county of I^don, which is only the central part of urban London 
(compare the population table oi the great urban districts, below). 
This was 17-44 % in 1871-1881, 10-39 in 1881-1891, and 7-3 in 1891- 
1901. This illustrates the constant tendency for the residential dis- 
tricts of a city to radiate away from its centre, which appears, though 
in a modified degree, in the case of all the gi^t Enghsh cities. 

During the period 1891-1901 five English and five Welsh counti^ 
showed a decrease per cent in the population. The English counties 
were ; — 



Decrease or Increase ( + ) . 

Decrease. 


1871-1881. 

1881-1891. 

1891-1901. 

Huntingdonshire . 

8-29 

5‘5i 

7*04 

Rutland 

1-55 

373 

5*59 

Westmorland .... 

1-25 

+ 2*96 

273 

Oxfordshire .... 

+ 1-27 

+ 3-64 

1*70 

Herefordshire 

3-26 

4*02 

1*62 


The Welsh counties were Montgomeryshire, Cardiganshire, Flint- 
shire, Merionethshire and Brecknockshire, the first-named lowing 
|. . . the highest decrease, 5*08%, in 1891-1901. These 

counties are principally agricultural, and it is in agricul- 
tural districts elsewhere that the increase of population is 
nc M. siigjitest. But in 1871-1881 a decrease was found in the 
case of fifteen coimties in all, and in 1881-1891 in the case 
of thirteen, whereas in 1891-1901, although Radnorshire, which 
returned a decrease previously, now returned an abnormal increase 
owing to the temporary employment of workmen on the construction 
of the Birmingham waterworks the number fell to 10, and the 
average percentage also fell. This suggested some tendency to 
return to a state oi equilibrium as between urban and rural districts. 
This is in a measure borne out by the movement of population in the 
districts classed as purdy rural in 1901. In these there was an 
increase per cent of i4-a in 181M821, which fell ofi to 2-8 in 1841- 
1851. A decrease then set in and grew from 0*2 in 1851-1861 to 
0-67 in 1881-1891, but in 1891-1901 an increase, 1*95, was once 
more recorded. But the drain on the rural population continued 
heavy, for in the same purely rural area, whicn had a population in 
1901 of 1,330,319, the exce.ss of births over deaths was 150,437, 
but the actual increase of population was only 25,492, leaving a heavy 
loss (9*6 %) to be accounted for by migration, the term used in this 
connexion in the general report of the Census to include movement 
of population to any new locality, home or foreign. 

Housing. — The total area of England and Wales covered by urban 
districts (a term which coincides pretty nearly with that of towns, 
which bears no technical meaning in England) was 3,848,987 acres, 
and contained a population of 25, <^8,355 in 1901, the increase in the 
decade 1891-1901 being 15*2 %. The number of inhabited houses in 
the whole country in 1901, namely 6,260,852, may be compared 
with the numbers in 1801 (1,575,923) and 1851 (3,278,039) ; it gives 
an average of 5*2 persons to each house. This average has decreased 
with some regularity from a maximum of 575 in 1821, but there is 
no certain evidence on which to affirm or deny that the average 
cul)ic capacity of dwelling-houses has been maintained. The urban 
p^ulatkm avera^d 5*4 persons to a house, but varied gmatly in 
different towns. Thus, an average below 4*4 is quoted for Kochaale, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Yarmouth, Bradford and Stockport, while 
the average for London was 7*93, and for Gateshead, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and South Shields, in the northern industrial district of the 
Tyne, and for Devonport, the average exceeded The average 
of persons to a house in rural districts was 4*6. 

Vital Statistics. — “The increase or decrease of population is 
governed by two factors ( t) the balance between births and deaths, 
and (2) the balance between immigration and emigration. “ “ The 
following table is thereienre given to show (x) the percentage of 


Year. 

Percentage 6f 

Excess of Estimated 
over Enumerated 
Population. 

Increase by 
Births. 

Decrease by 
Deaths. 

r8ji-i86i 

3^*19 

»3-3« 

132, tit 

xSfii-rSyz 

. .37.J6 

33^98 

78.968 

z87lr-i8fti 

37''^ 

82*80 

164,307 

1881-1891 

3474 

20*27 

601,389 

1891-1901 

. 91*57 

19*18 

68,330 


^ The are for Regts^tion Counties (see classification of 
TDmrioBs, bejow).. , . . 

3 Census of Engli^d and Wales, z^z ; Genera) Beport, p. Z5,. 
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increase by births and decrease by deaths in each decade from X851, 
and (2) the difierenoe at the close of each decade (t.e. in the later year 
mentioned in each line) between the population which would have 
followed upon the natural increase unafiected by migration and the 
population as actually enumerated. In the case of (2} the actual 
population has always been exceeded by the estimate based on 
natural increase, and this demonstrates an excess of emigration 
over immigration. 

The proportion Of males to females is 1000 to 1068, this being a 
higher proportion of females than any recorded in the 19th century, 
during which the lawe.st proportion of females was 1036 in 1821. 
The proportion rose at each census from 1851, But on the other 
hand 1000 male children were bom against only 965 female, on an 
average in 1891-1901. This excess of male births, which is usual, 
has been ascertained to find its cq^uilibrium, through a higher rate 
of infant mortality among the males, about the tenth year of life, 
and is finally changed by perilous male occupations and other causes, 
including the stronger tendency of males to em^ration. The pro- 
portion of females varies much in different localities, being highest 
m such districts as London and the home coimties, which are resi- 
dential, and in which, therefore, many domestic servants are enumer- 
ated ; and Somersetshire, Bedfordshire and other scats of industries 
which especially occupy women {e.g. the straw-plaiting of the county 
last named). It is lowest, naturally, in the mining districts, as 
Glamorgan, Monmouth, Durham, Northumberland ; but aa ex- 
ception may be noted in the case of Cornwall, whore a high proportion 
of females is attributed to the emigration of miners consequent upon 
the relative decrease in importance of the tin-mines. In xgoi the 
proportion of females to males in urban districts was 1086 to louo, 
and in rural districts loii to 1000. 

The proportion of married adults (aged twenty and upwards) 
was found to decrease from 1881 to 1901, being 630 per thousand 


Urban Districts of England and Wales with Population 
exceeding 80,000 (1901). 




Population. 

Increase 



1891. 

1901. 

per cent. 

London ® . , , 

liverpool , , 

Manchester . , 

• • 

4.»*8,3I7 

629,548 

4.536,34, 

684,958 

U 

• • 

505.368 

343,87* 

7*6 

Birmingham . • 

• • 

47^113 

522,204 

9-2 

Leeds . . . 

• • 

367.505 

428,968 

16*7 

Sheffield . 


3*4.243 

380,793 

17*4 

Bristol . • . 


289,280 

3*8,945 

137 

Bradford . . 


265,728 

279,767 

*67,358 

5*3 

West Ham * . 


204,903 

30-5 

Hull .... 

• • 

200,472 

240,259 

19*8 

Nottingham . . 

Salfoiri . . . 

• • 

*13.877 

239,743 

12*1 

• • 

198.139 

220,957 

11-5 

Newcastk-upon-Tyne . 

186,300 

2I5»328 

15*6 

Leicester . 
Portsmouth . 


174.624 

I59.*78 

211,579 

188,133 

21*2 

18*1 

Bolton 


146.487 

168,215 

14*8 

Cardiff (Wales) . 


128,915 

,64,333 

27*5 

Sunderland . 


131,686 

146,077 

10*9 

Oldham . 


131.463 

137,*46 

4*4 

Croydon * 


102,695 

133,895 

30-4 

Blackburn 

• • 

120,064 

127,626 

1*3,478 

6*3 

Brighton . 

• • 

» 3.873 

6*6 

WiUesden< . . 

9 V 

61,265 

z 14,811 

87*4 

Rhondda (Wales) 

W . 

88,351 

1*3,735 

28*7 

Preston , , . 

. . 

107.573 

112,989 

3*0 

Norwich . 

• • 

100,970 

111,733 

10*7 

Birkenhead . , 

• • 

99.837 

110,915 

ii*t 

Gateshead . . 


85.692 

109,888 

107,636 

28*2 

Plymouth . . 

• • 

88,931 

2Z*0 

Derby . . . 


94.146 

105,912 

12*5 

Halifax 

• • 

97.7>4 

104,936 

7*4 

Southampton 

• • 

82,126 

104,824 

27*6 

Tottenham * . . 


7L343 

102,541 

437 

Leyton^ . . . 


63,106 

98,912 

97,263 

56*7 

South Shields 

a . 

78.391 

24*1 

Burnley . 

East Ham* . . 

a • 

87,016 

97,043 

11*5 

• • 

32,712 

96,018 

193*5 

Walthamstow* . 

• • 

46,346 

95 J 3 I 

105*3 

Huddersfield 

• • 

95»420 

95 r 047 

0*4 deer. 

1 Swansea (Wales) 


91,034 

94,537 

94,187 

3*8 

Wolverhampton 

• 

82,662 

13*9 

Middlesborough . 

• • 

75,532 

91,302 

20*9 

Norltiampton 

» 9 

75,075 

87,021 

15*9 

WalsaU ... 

# • 

71,789 

1 86,430 

20*4 

St Helens . . 

• • 

72,413 

, 84,410 

Z6*6 

Rochdale 

• • 

76,161 

83,114 

9*1 


B Admiazstrative conmty. 

4 The»e districts^ admin^tzatively distinct, belong topographically 
to Greater X^ondon. 
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in the former and 604-5 in the latter year. The marriage-rate per 
thousand has ranged since 1841 from 14*2 in 1886 to 17*6 in 1873, 
and is evidently closely associated with the general prosperity of the 
country, for in the latter year the value of the total imports and 
exports per head of the population of the United Kingdom was at its 
highest, and in the former year at its lowest. The five years 1895- 
1899 C 3 chibited a remarkable sequence illustrative of this : — 


Years. 

Marriage- 

Rate. 

Value, 
Exports and 
Imports. 



£ 8 . d. 

1895 

15-0 

17 19 3 

1896 

15.8 

18 14 I 

1897 

16*0 

18 14 3 

1898 

J 6-3 

19 0 5 

1899 

i6-5 

20 I 8 


The marriage-rate declined, subsequently to the year last quoted in 
this table, to 15*6 in 1903. (O. J. K. H.) 

Religion , — In attempting to give a concise account of the 
religious conditions of England we are confronted from the 
outset with the absence of any trustworthy statistics. A 
religious census, such as is customary in other countries, has not 
been taken since 1851 ; nor is it probable that such a census 
would be any true indication of the actual religious beliefs of 
the population. Still less satisfactory, from this standpoint, 
is the attempt to compile statistics of religious belief from the 
registrar-generars report on the number of marriages celebrated 
in the places of worship of the various denominations ; for among 
those who are practically attached to no religious body, and 
even some Nonconformists, a prejudice survives in favour of 
having their marriages celebrated and their funerals conducted 
by the clergy of the Established Church. Nor is the test of 
‘‘ sittings ” provided by the various denominations, nor even 
the number of their communicants, a trustworthy test of the 
relative number of their adherents. In Wales, for instance, 
the rivalry of the sects has multiplied chapel accommodation 
out of all proportion to the population ; while everywhere it 
happens that churches, at one time crowded every Sunday, 
have been emptied by the shifting of population or otlier causes. 
As for the test of communicancy, it is untrustworthy because 
the insistence on communion as the pledge Of membership varies 
with the different denominations and even with different sections 
of opinion within those denominations.- Any statistics of this 
nature, then, however useful they may be as a general indication, 
must not be treated as conclusive. 

Whatever disputes there may be as to the relative strength 
of the various churches and sects, there can be no questioning 
the fact that the dominant religion in England is Protestant 
Christianity. Protestantism, indeed, since the Act of Settlement 
in 1689, has been of the essence of the Constitution, the sovereign 
forfeiting his or her crown ipso facto by- acknowledging the 
authority of the pope, by accepting the Romish religion,” 
or by marrying a Roman Catholic ; and though of late years 
efforts have been made to modify or to abrogate this provision, 
the fact that such efforts have met with widespread opposition 
shows that it still represents the general attitude of the British 
nation. Protestantism, however, is a generic term which in 
England covers a great variety of opinipnS;! and a large number 
of rival religious organizations. The state, church, the Church 
of England as by law established, represents the tradition of a 
time when church and state* were regarded as two 
Cburcbof divinely ordered ojgahism. In law 

Bngimma. ‘^very subject of the state is. also a member of the 
Established Church, and can lay claim to its minis- 
trations so long as he or she obeys the ecclesiastical law, which 
is also the law of the state. No Englishm^, whatever his 
opinions, can be excommunicated witlmut due process of law. 
TTie Church of England is thus theoretically coextensive with 
the English nation, each unit of which is legaUy assumed to 
belong to it unless proof be brought to the contr^. To state 
the theory is, however, to risk giving an entirely false impression 
of the facts. In practicoroe Church of England is no longer 
regarded ai codKtensive^;ivith the state ; nor is nonconformrty 


any longer, as it once was, an offence against the law. Since 
the abolition of the Test Acts and the emancipation of the 
Catholics no Englishman has suffered any civil disability owing 
to his religion ^ ; and the progress of democracy has given to 
the great so-called Free Churches ” a political power that 
rivals that of the Established Church. In the matter of the 
estimation of their relative strength the main grievance of the 
Nonconformists is that the law classes as members of the Church 
of England that enormous floating population wliich is really 
conscious of no ecclesiastical allegiance at all. 

The Church of England, both in constitution and doctrine, 
represents in general the mean between Roman Catholicism on 
the one hand and the more advanced forms of Protestantism on 
the other (see Episcopacy). Though its doctrine was reformed 
in the i6th century and the spiritual supremacy of the pope 
was repudiated, the continuity of its organic life was not inter- 
rupted, and historically as well as legally it is the same church 
as that established before the Reformation. The ecclesiastical 
system is episcopal, the whole of England (including for this 
purpose Wales) being divided into two provinces, Canterbury 
and York, and 37 bishoprics (including the primatial sees of 
Canterbury and York). These again are subdivided into 14,080 
parishes (1901), the smallest ecclesiastical units, which are 
grouped for certain administrative purposes into 810 rural 
deaneries. The sovereign is by law the supreme governor of 
the church, both in things spiritual and temporal, and he has 
the right to nominate to vacant sees. In the case of sees of old 
foundation this is done by means of the conge d*elire {q,v,)y in 
that of others by letters patent.^ The bishops hold their 
temporalities as baronies, for which they do homage in the 
ancient form, and are spiritual peers of parliament. Only 26, 
however, have the right to seats in the House of Lords, of whom 
five — viz, the two archbishops and the bishops of London, 
Durham and Winchester — always sit, the others taking their 
seats in order of seniority of consecration. Under the bishops 
the affairs of the dioceses are managed by archdeacons {q,v,) 
and rural deans (see Archpriest and Dean). The cathedral 
churches are governed by chapters consisting of a dean, canons 
and prebendaries (see Cathedral). The deaneries are in the 
gift of the crown, canonries and prebends sometimes in that of 
the crown, sometimes in that of the bishops. The parish clerg>% 
with a few rare exceptions (when they are elected by the rate- 
payers), are appointed by patronage. The right of presentation 
to some 8500 benefices or “ livings ” is in the hands of private 
persons ; the right is regarded in law as property and is, under 
certain restrictions for the avoidance of gross simony, saleable 
(see Advowson). The patronage of the remaining benefices 
belongs in the main to the crown, the bishops and cathedral 
chapters, the lord chancellor, and the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

In spite of the fact that the Church of England is collectively 
one of the wealthiest in Christendom, a large proportion of the 
“ livings ” are extremely poor. To understand this and other 
anomalies it is necessary to bear in mind that the church is not, 
like the established Protestant churches of Germany, an elabor- 
ately organized state department, nor is it a single corporation 
with power to regulate its internal polity. It is a conglomeration 
of corporations. Even the incumbent of a parish is in law a 
“ corporation sole,” his benefice a freehold ; and until the 
establishment in 1836, by act of parliament, of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners (^.v.) nothing could be done to adjust the in- 
equalities in the emoluments of the clergy resulting from the 
natural rise and fall of the value of propcirty in various parts of the 
country. Even more extraordinary is the effect of the singular 
constitution of the church on its discipline. An incumbent, once 
inducted, can only be disturbed by complicated and extrwnely 
costly processes of law ; in effect, exc^t in cases of gross 

^ Certain great offices of state are closed to Roman ^tholics. 

® The actual selection of the bishops is in practice in the hands 
of the prime minister for the tiihe being. This formerly led to purely 
politick appointments ; but it is usual now to BsUkct clergymen 
approved by pubhc opinion. 
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misconduct^ he is only cfaecked--so far as ecclesiastical order is 
concerned— by his oath of canonical obedience to the “ godly ” 
monitions of his bishop ; and^ since these monitions are difficult 
and costly to enforce, while their “ godliness may be a matter 
of opinion, an incumbent is practically himself the interpreter of 
the law as applied to the doctrine and ritual of his particular 
church. The result has been the development within the 
Established Church of a 
most startling diversity of 
doctrine and ritual practice, 
varying from what closely 
resembles that of the 
Church of Rome to the 
broadest Liberalism and 
the extremest evangelical 
Protestantism. This broad 
comprehensiveness, which 
to outsiders looks like 
ecclesiastical anarchy, is the 
characteristic note of the 
Church of England ; it may 
be, and has l^n, defended 
as consonant with Christian 
charity and suited to the 
genius of a people not remarkable for logical consistency ; but 
it makes it all the more difficult to say what the religion of 
Englishmen actually is, even within the English Church. 

The following is a list of the archiepiscopal and episcopal sees 
of England and Wales — the latter arranged in alphabetical 
order, — with date of their establishment and amount of 
emoluments : — 

Province of Canterbury — 


Burnley (Manchester), Ibetford, Ipswich (Norwich), Reading 
fOxford), Leicester (Peterborough), Richmond, Knaresborough 
(Ripon), Colchester, Barking (St Albans), Swansea (St David’s), 
Woolwich, Kingston-on-Thames (Southwark), Derby (South- 
well), St Germans (Truro). See also England, Church of ; 
Anglican Communion; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiciion ; Vest- 
ments; Mass. 



Sittings. 

Com- 

municants. 

Ministers 

(Pastoral). 

Local 

Preachers. 

Sunday 

Scholars. 

Baptists ^ 

*,421,742 

424,741 

2134 

5,748 

590,321 

Congregationalists (1907) 

1,801,447 

498,953 

3197 

5,603 

729.347 

Presbyterian Church of England ^ . 

173,047 

85.755 

323 


98,258 

Society of Friends 


17,442 



62,347 

Moravians 

10,000 

2,9^9 

34 


4,542 

Wesleyan Methodists *•.... 

2,500,000 

620,350 

2658 

20,119 

1,039,437 

Primitive Methodists ' . . . . 

1,017,690 

*05.407 

IIOI 

15,963 

477,114 

United Methodist Church ^ . . . 

738,840 

158,095 

833 

5,577 

315,993 

Wesleyan Reform Union .... 

47.435 

8,717 

19 

508 

23,008 

Independent Methodists .... 

33,000 

9,73* 

, . 

375 

28.387 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodist . 

472,089 

185,935 

QOO 

361 

187,484 

Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion 

12,347 

2,469 

26 


3,040 

Reformed Episcopal Church . 

6,000 

1,090 

28 


2,600 

Free Church of England .... 

8,140 

1.35* 

24 

• • 

4,196 


•ovince of Canterbury — 
Canterbury (archbishopric) 


Bath and Wells 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Chichester 
Ely . . 

Exeter . 
Gloucester 
Hereford . 

T.ich field . 

Lincoln . 

Llandaff . 

London . 

Norwich . 

Oxford . 
Peterborough 
Rochester 
St Albans 
St Asaph 
St David's 
Salisbury 
Southwark 
Southwell 
Truro 
Winchester 
Worcester 
Province 6f York— 
York (Archbidiopric) 
Carlisle . . . 

Chester . 

Chirhaiii . . / 


Year of 

Annual 

Foundation. 

Emoluments. 

597 

;ii 5,000 

550 

4,200 

1139 

5,000 

1904 

3,500 

1897^ 

3,000 

1075 

4,200 

1109 

5,500 

1050 

4,200 

1541 

4,300 

676 

4,200 

66g 

4,200 

1067 

4,500 

c. 550 

4,200 

605 

10,000 

1094 

4,500 

1542 

5,000 

1541 

4,500 

604 

3,800 

1877 

3,200 

550 

4,200 

550 

4,500 

1075 

5,000 

1904 

3,000 

1884 

3,300 

X876 

3,000 

c. 650 

680 

6,500 

4,200 

625 

10,000 

4,300 

. 1135 

1541 

4,200 



' ’.v te 

. . , . l|fj6 

Modem 


7,000 
4 , *00 
4,200 

1,500 

3,000 


tiie names 
ickefs): 
(Yorki, 
yuiiaiQ), 
iw-in- 


The number of “ denominations ” by whom buildings were 
certified for worship up to 1895 was 293 (see list in Whitakers 
Almanack, 1886, p. 252), but in many instances such 
“ denominations consisted of two or three congrega- ProtntMttt 
tions only, in some Cfises of a single congregation. The 
more important nonconformist churches are fully dealt 
with under their several headings. The above table, however, 
based on that in the Statesman's Year-Book for 1908, and giving 
the comparative statistics of the chief nonconformist churches, 
may be useful for purposes of comparison. It may be prefaced by 
stating that, according to returns made in 1905, the Church of 
England provided sitting accommodation in parish and other 
churches for 7,177,144 people ; had an estimated number of 
2,053^455 communicants, 206,873 Sunday-school teachers, and 
2,538,240 Sunday scholars. There were 14,029 incumbents 
(rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates), 7500 curates, Le, 
assistant clergy, and some 4000 clergy on the non-active list. 

Besides the bodies enumerated in the table there are other 
churches concerning which similar statistics are lacking, but 
which, in several cases, have large numbers of adherents. The 
Unitarians are an important body with (1908) 350 ministers and 
345 places of worship. Most numerous, probably, are the 
adherents of the Salvation Army, which with a semi-military 
organization has in Great Britain alone over 60,000 officers, and 
“ barracks,” ue, preaching stations, in almost every town. The 
Brethren, generally known, from their place of origin, as the 
Plymouth Brethren, have “ rooms ” and adherents throughout 
England ; the Catholic Apostolic Church (“ Irvingites ”) have 
some 80 churches; the New Jerusalem Church (Swedenborgians) 
had (1908) 75 societies ”; the Christian Scientists, the Christa- 
delphians, the British Israelites and similar societies, such as the 
New and Latter House of Israel, the Seventh Day Baptists, 
deserve mention. The Latter Day Saints (Mormons) had (1908) 
83 churches in Great Britain. 

Roman Catholicism in England has shown a tendency to 
advance, especially among the upper and upper-middle classes. 
The published lists of “ converts ” are, however, ^ ^ 
no safe index to actual progress ; for no equivalent cmSicm. 
statistics are available for leakage ” in the opposite 
direction. The membership of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England is estimated at about 2,200,000. But though the 

^ In 1906. 

- There are in addition some thousands of Presbyterians un- 
connected with the church, including members of the Church of 
Scotland. 

’ Great Britain and Ireland, 1906. 

* On September 17, 1907, the United Methodist Free Churches, 
the Methodist New Connexion, and the Bible Christians were united 
under the name of the United Methodist Church. 
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growth of the church rdatively to the population has not been 
particularly startlmg^ there can be no doubt that^ since the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 1851, its general 
political and religious influence has enormously increased. A 
notable feature in this has been the greatdevelopment of monastic 
institutions^ due in large measure to the settlement in England of 
the congregations expelled from France. The Roman Catholic 
Church in England is organized in 15 dioceses, which are united 
in a single province under the primacy of the archbishop of 
Westminster. In December 1907 there were 1736 Roman 
Catholic churches and stations, and the number of the clergy was 
returned at 3524 (see Roman Catholic Church). 

The Jews in Great Britain, chiefly found in London and other 
great towns, numl>er (1907) about 196,000 and have 
some 200 synagogues ; at the head of their organiza- 
tiem is a chief Rabbi resident in London. 

Finally it may be mentioned that a small number of English- 
men, chiefly resident in Liverpool and London, have embraced 
Islam ; they have a mosque at Liverpool. Various foreign 
churches which have numbers of adherents settled in England 
have also branch churches and organizations in the country, 
notably the Orthodox Eastern Church, — with a considerable 
number of adherents in London, Liverpool and Manchester, — the 
Lutheran, and the Armenian churches. (W. A. P.) 

VII. Communications 

Roads.r—'ixi England and Wales the high-roads, or roads on 
which wheeled vehicles can travel, are of two classes : (1) the 
main roads, or great arteries along which the main vehicular 
traffic of the countr}" passes ; and (2) ordinary highwa3rs, which 
are by-roads serving only local areas. The length of the main 
roads is about 22,000 m., and that of ordinary highways about 
96,000. The highways of England, the old coaching roads, are 
among the best in the world, being generally of a beautiful 
smoo^ess and well maintained ; they vary, naturally, in 
different districts, but in many even the local roads are superior 
to some main ro^ in other countries. The supersession of the 
stage coach by the railway took a vast amount of traffic away 
from the main roads, but their proper maintenance did not 
materially suffer ; and a larger accession of traffic took place 
subsequently on the development of the cycle and the motor- 
vehicle. 

The system of road-building by private enterprise, the under- 
takers l^ing rewarded by tolls levied from vehicles, persons or 
animals using the roads, was established in England in 1663^ 
when an act of Charles II. authorized the taking of such tolls 
at “ turnpikes ’’ in Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire. A century 
later, in 1767, the authorization was extended over the whole 
kingdom by an act of Geoige III. In its fulness the system 
lasted just sixty years, for the first breach in it was made by an 
act of George IV., in 1827, by which the chief turnpikes in London 
were abolished. Further acts followed in the same direction, 
leading to the gradual extinction, by due compensation of the 
persons interested, of the old system, the maintenance of the 
roads being vested in “ turnpike trusts and highway boards,” 
empowered to levy local rates. The last turnpike trust ceased 
to exist on the 5th of November 1895, and the final accounts 
in connexion with its debt were closed in 1898-1899. Toll-gates 
are now met with only at certain bridges, where the right to levy 
tolls id statutory or by prescription. By the Local Government 
Act of 1888 the duty of maintaining main roads was imposed 
on the county councils, but these bodies were enabled to make 
arrangements with the respective highway authorities for their 
repair. Under the Local Government Act of 1894 the duties 
of all the highway authorities were transferred to the rural 
district councils on or before the 31st of March 1899. 

It was not until the close of the i8th century, when the 
period of road-building activity already indicated set in, that 
English roads were redeemed from an extraordinarily bad 
condition. The roads were until then, as a rule, merely tracks, 
deeply worn by ages of traffic into the sembl^ce of ditches, 
and, under adverse weather conditions, impassable. Travellers 
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also had the risk of assault itobbers arid highwa3rmen. As 
early as 1285 a law provided lor the cutting down of trees and 
bushes on either side of highways, so as deprive lawless men 
of cover. Instances of legislation as regards the upkeep of roads 
are recorded from time to time after this date, but (to take a 
single illustration) even in the middle of the i8th century the 
journey from the village, as it was then, of Paddington to London 
by stage occupied from 2^ to 3 hours. But from 1784 to 1792 
upwards of 300 acts were passed dealing with the construction 
of new roads and bridges. 

Railways, — The history and development of railways in 
England, their birthplace, and in Ireland and Scotland, with 
illustrative statistics, are considered under the heading Unitxid 
Kingdom. The following list indicates the year of foundation, 
termini, chief offices and geographical sphare of the chief railways 
of England and Wales. 

1. Railways with Tetmini in London, 

• (a) Northern. 

Great Northern (^1846). — Terminus and offices, King’s Cross. Main 
line — ^Peterborough, Grantham, Newark, Doncaster ; forming, with 
the North-Eastern and North British lines, the East Coast ” route 
to Scotland. Serving also the West Riding of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottingham and other towns of the midlands, and Manchester 
(by running i^owers over the Great Central metals). This company 
has so extensive a system of running powers Over other railways, 
and of lines held jointly with other companies, that few of its more 
important express trains from London complete their journeys 
entirely on the company's own lines. 

Midland (1844, an amalgamation of the former North Midland, 
Midland Counties, Birmingham <Sk Derby, and other lines). — Terminus, 
St Pancras; offices, Derby. Main line— Bedford, Leicester, Sheffield, 
Leeds and Carlisle, affording the “ Midland " route to Scotland, 
Serving also Nottingham, Derby, and the principal towns of the 
midlands and West Riding, and Manchester. West and North line 
from Bristol, Gloucester and Birmingham to Leicester and Derby. 
Also an Irish section, the Belfast and Northern Counties system 
being acquired in J903. Docks at Heysham, Lancashire; and 
steamship services to Belfast, <£c. 

London 6- North-Western (1846, an amalgamation of the London 

Birmingham, Grand Junction, and Manchester & Birmingham 

lines). — Terminus and offices, Euston. Main line Rugby, Crewe, 

Warrington, Preston, Carlisle ; forming, with the Caledonian 
system, the “West Coast” route to Scotland. Serves also Man- 
chester, Liverpool and all parts of the north-west, North Wales, 
Birmingham and the neighbouring midland towns, and by joint* 
lines, the South Welsh coal-fields. Maintains docks at Garston on 
the Mersey, a steamship traffic with Dublin and Greenorc from 
Holyhead, and, jointly with the l^ncashire Yorkshire Company, 
a service to Belfast, &c., from Fleetwood. 

Great Central (1846 ; until 1897, when an extension to London 
was undertaken, called the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire). — 
Terminus, Marylebone; offices, Manchester. Main line — Rugby, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Sheffield, Manchester. The former mam 
line runs from Manchester and Sheffield cast to Retfor^ thence 
serving Grimsby and HuU, with branches to Lincoln, &c. The main 
line reached from London by joining the line of the Metropolitan 
railway near Aylesbury and following it to Harrow. Subsequently 
an alternative route out of London was constructed between Neasden 
and Northolt, where it joins another fine, of the Great Western 
railway, from Acton, and continues as a line held jointly by the 
two companies through Beaconsfield and High Wycombe. Here it 
absorbs the old Great Western line as far as Prince’s Risborough, 
and continues thence to Grendon Undeiwood, effecting a junction 
with the original main line of the Great Central system. 'This line 
was opened for passenger traffic in April 1906. The Great Central 
company owns docks at Grimsby. 

( ii ) Eastern. 

Gre<U Eastern (1862). — Terminus and offices, Liverpool Street. 
Serving Essex, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk. Joint-line with 
Great Northern from March to Lincoln and Doncaster. Passenger 
steamship services from Harwich to the Hook of Holland, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, &c. 

London^ Tilbury &• Southend {1852). — Terminus and offices. 
Fenchurch Street. Serving places on the Essex shore of the Thames 
estuary, terminating at Shoeburyness. 

(/:) Western. 

GreaX Western London to Bristol).-“Tenninu8 and offices, 

Paddington. Main line — Reading, Didcot, Swindon, Bath, Bristol, 
Taunton, Exeter, Plymouth, Penzattce. NtimerouS additional main 
lines — Reading to Nev^hury, Weymouth and the west, a new line 
opened in 1906 between CMtle Cary and Langport effecting a great 
reduction in mileage between London and Exoter and places beyond ; 
Didcot, Oxford, Rlrmu^ham, . Shrewsbury, Chester wjth connexions 
northward, and to North Wales ; Oxford to Worcester, 'and Swindon 
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to Gloucester aa 4 tlie west of England ; South Welsli > system 
(through route from > jlxmdoa via Wootton Bassett or via Bristol^ 
and the Severn tunnel), Newport, CardiS) Swansea, Milford* Steam- 
ship services to the Channel Islands from Weymouth to Waterford, 
Iretand from Milford, and to Bosslare, Ireland, from Fishguard, 
the route last named being opened in 1906* The line constructed 
jointly with the Great Central company (as detailed in the description 
above) was extended in 1910 from Ashendon to Aynho, to form a 
idK>rt route to the great centres north of Oxford. 

London ^ SotUl^WosUrn (1839, inoorporating the London St 
Southampton railway of 1835). — Terminus and offices, Waterloo. 
Main line — Woking, Basingsh^e, Salisbury, Yeovil, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth ; Woking, Guildford and Portsmouth ; Basingstoke, Win- 
chester, Southampton, Bournemouth, dec. Extensive connexions 
in Surrey, Hampsbiro and the south-west, as far as North Cornwall. 
This company owns the great docks at Southampton, and maintains 
passenger services from that port to the Channel Isluids, Havre, St 
Malo and Cherbourg. 

(d) Southern. 

London f Brighton South Coast (1846). — ^Termmi, Victoria and 
London Bridge. Serving ail the coast sbdions from Hastings to 
Portsmouth, with various lines in eastern Surrey and in Sussex. 
Maintains a service of passenger steamers between Newhaven and 


Dieppe. 

South Eastern Chatham (under a managing committee, 1899, 
of the South-Eastern com^ny, 1836, and the London, Chatham & 
Dover company, 1853).— -Termini — Victoria, Charing Cross, Holbom 
Viaduct, Cannon Street. Offices, London Bridge Station. Various 
lines chiefly in Kent. Steamship services between Folkestone and 
Boulogne, Dover and Calais, &c. 


2, Provincial Railways, 


The two most important railway companies not possessing lines 
to London are the North-Eastern and the Lancashire & Yorkshire. 

North Eastern amalgamating a number of systems).—* 

Offices, York. Main line— Leeds, Normanton and York to Darling- 
ton, Durham, Newcastle and Bcrwkk-on-Tweed. Connecting with 
the Great Northern between Doncaster and York, and with the 
North British at Berwick, it forms part of the “ East Coast *' route 
to Scotland. Serving all ports and coast stations from Hull to 
Berwick, also Carlisle, &c. Owning extensive docks at Hull, Middles- 
brough, South Shields, the Hartlepools, Bl)rth, &c. 

Lancashire & Yorkshire (1847, an ama^amation of a number of 
local systems). — Offices, Manchester. Main line — Manchester, Roch- 
dale, Tormorden, Wakefield and Normanton, with branches to 
Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, Huddersfield and other centres of the West 
Riding. Extensive system in south Lancashire, connecting Man- 
chester witli Preston and Fleetwood (where the docks and steamship 
services to Ireland are worked jointly with the London Sc North- 
Western comx>any), Southport, Liverpool, &c. 

Among further provincial s^toms there should be mentioned ;• — 

Cawitrian.— Offices, Oswestry. Whitchurch, Oswestry, Welshpool 
to Barmouth and Pwllheli, Aberystwyth, Sec* 

Cheshire Lines, worked by a committee representative of the 
Great Centxal^ Great Northern and Midkmd Companies, and affording 
important connexions between the lines of these systems and south 
Lancashire and Cheshire (Godley, Stockport, Warrington, Liverpool ; 
Manchester and Liverpool ; Manchester and Liverpool to Southport ; 
Godley and Manchester to Northwich and Chester, Sec,). 

Furness.*— Barrow-in-Fumess. Camforth, Borrow, White- 
haven, with branches to Ckmiston, Windermere (Lakeside), See. 
Docks at Barrow. 

North Staffordshire.^ — Offices, Stoko-upon-Trent. Crewe and the 
Potteries, Macclesfield, Sec,, to Uttoxeter and Derby. 

Cross*Couniry Connexions .— London is naturally the 
principal focal point, of the English railway system, the develop- 
ment of through connexions between the chief lines by way of t^ 
metropolis is very small. Some throu^ trains are provided between 
the North-Western and the London, Brighton & South Coast lines 
via WiUesden Junction, Addison Road and Clapham Junction ; 
and a throuj^ connexion by way of Ludgate Hill has been arranged 
between mainline trainsof the South-Western and the Great Northern 
railwa3^, but otherwise passengers travelling through London have 
generally to make their own way from one terminus to another. 
Certain cross-country routes, however, are provided to connect the 
systems of some bf we companies, among which the following may 
be noticed. 


(t) Through connexions with the continental services from 
Harwich, and with Yarmouth and other towns of the East coast, are 
provided from Yorkshire, Lancashire^ &c., by way of the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern Joint line from Doncaster and Lincoln 
to March. : > 

(o) Xhtongh eonneidons between the systems of the South-Eastern 
^ChUtiiain ahd the Great 'Western companies are provided via 

(^l&rough connexidns between the systetoB of tiie Great Central 
addlhe' Great Western companies are provided by the line connectiiig 
Woodford and Banbury. 

(4) Through connexions between the Midland and the South- 
Western systems are provided by the Midland and South-Western 


Junction line connecting Cheltenham on the north-and-west line 
of the Midland with Andover J unction on the South-Western line ; 
and (6) the Sonierset Se Dorset line, connecting the same hnes 
between Bath, Templecombe and Bournemouth. 

(^) The line from Shrewsbury to Craven Arms and Hotrefcord, 

^ connexion between the noorth and the south-west, and Wales, 
ked by t^ North-Western and Great Western companies. 
Inland Navigation . — The English system of inland navigatkm is 
confined principally to the foUowing districts; South Lancashire, 
the West RicUng of Yorkshire, the Midlands, especially^ , 
about Birmingham, the Fen district and the Thames 
basin (especially the lower part). All these districts are”'^*”’ 
interconnected. The condition of inland navigation, as a whole, 
is not satisfactory. The Fossdyke in Lincolnslitre, i connecting 
the river Trent at Torksey with the Witham near Linoola, and 
now belonging to the Gdreat Nortliem and Great Eastern joint rail- 
ways, is usually indicated as the earliest extant canal in J^gland, 

I inasmuch as it was constructed by the Romans for the purpose 
of drainaae or water-supply, and must have been used for navigation 
at an early period. But the history of canal-building in England Is 
usually dated from about xyfio, and from the construction, at the 
instance of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, of the Bridgewater canal 
in South Lancashire, now belonging to the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company. The activity in canal-building which prevailed during 
the later years of the 18th century was, in a measure, an eulier 
counterpart of the first period of railway development, whichi 
proceeding subsequently wng systematised lines not applied to 
canal-construction, and provicling obvious advantages in respect of 
speed, caused railways to withdraw much traffic from canals. Some 
canals and river navigations have oonseauently become derelict, 
or are only maintained with difficulty and in imperfect condition. 
The inland navigation system suffers from a want of uniformity 
in the size of locks, depth of water, width of channels and other 
arrangements, so that direct intercommunication between one canal 
and another is often impossible in consequence ; moreover, although 
the canals, Idee railways, are owned by many separate bodies, 
hardly any provision lias been made, as it has in the case of railways, 
for such facilities as the working of through traffic over various 
systems at an inclusive charge. Lastly, the railway companies 
themselves have acquired control of about 30 % of the total mileage 
of canals in England and Wales, and in many cases this has had a 
prejudicial effect on the prosperity of canals. Notwithstanding 
these di.sabilities, there has been in modem times a new development 
in the trade of some canals, bom of a reali^tiou that for certain 
classes of goods water-transport is cheaper than the swifter rail- 
transport. Various proposals have been made for the establishment 
of a single control over all inland waterways. 

The lower or estuarine courses of some of the English rivers as the 
Thames, Tyne, Humber, Mersey and Bristol Avon, are among the 
most important waterways in the world, as giving access for sea- 
borne traffic to great ports. From the Mersey the Manchester Ship 
Canal runs to Manchester. The manufacturing districts of Soutn 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire are traversed and 
connected by several canals following transverse valleys of the 
Pennine Chain. The main line of the Aire and Calder navigation 
runs from Goole by Castlcford to Leeds, whence ll^e Leeds and 
Liverpool canal, running by Burnley and Blackburn, completes 
the connexion between the Humber and the Mersey. CXher canals 
are numerous, among which may be mentioned the Sheffield and 
South Yorkshire, connecting Sheffield with the Trent. The Trent 
itself affords an extensive navigation, from which, at Derwent 
mouth, the Trent and Mersey Canal runs near Burton and Stafford, 
and throi^h the Potteries, to the Bridgewater Canal and so to the 
Mersey. This canal is owned by the North Staffordshire railway 
company. The river Weaver, a tributary of the Mersey, affords a 
waterway of importance to the sah-producing towns of Cheshire. 
The system of tbo Shropshim Union railways and canal company, 
which is connected by lease with the London Se North-Western 
railway company, cairies considerable traffic, especially in the 
neighbouihood of EUlesmere Port. In the Block Country and 
neighbourhood the numerous ramifications of the Birmingham 
CAwal navigations bear a large mineral traffic. This system is 
connected with the rivers Severn and Trent and the canal system 
of tiie country at Inr^, and is controlled by the London & Noxiih- 
Westem company. The principal line of navigation from the 
Thames northwara to the midlands is that of the Grand Junction, 
which runs from Brentford, is coimected through London with the 
port of ixmdon by the Regent's Canal, and follows closely the main 
nne of the North-Western railway. < It connects with the Oxford 
Canal at Braunston in Northamptonshire, and through this with 
canals to Birmingham and tiie midlands, and continues to Leicester. 
Both the Severn up to Stourport and the Thames up to Oxford have 
a fair traffic, but the ThaimeB and Severn Canal is not much used. 
There is some traffic on the navigable drainage cuts and rivers of the 
Fens, but beyond these, in a broad consideration of the waterways 
of England from the point of view of their commercial impprtance, 
it is unnecessary to go. 

See H. R. De Satis, Bradshaw’s Canals and Navigable Rivers qf 
England and Wales (London, 1904) ; Report 61 Royal Commission on 
Canals (London; 1909)* 
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Ov0rs0a Communications , — The chief ports for continental passenger 
traffic are as follows ; — 

Harwich to Amsterdam, Antwerp, Hamburg, Hook of Holland, 
Rotterdam (Great Eastern railway) ; to Copenhagen and Esbjerg 
(Royal Danish mail route). 

Queenborough to Flushing (Zeeland Steamship company). 

Dover to Calais (South-Eastern & Chatham railway) ; to Ostend 
(Belgian Royal mail steamers). 

Folkestone to Boulogne (South-Eastern & Chatham railway). 

Newhaven to Dieppe (London, Brighton & South Coast railway). 

Southampton to Cherbourg, Havre, St Malo (South-Western 
railway). 

The chief ports for trans-Atlantic traffic are Liverpool and South- 
ampton, and special trains are worked in connexion with the steamers 
to and from London. The great development of harbour accom- 
modation at Dover early in the 20th century brought trans-Atlantic 
traffic to this port also. Southampton and Liverpool are the two 
greatest English ports for all oceanic passenger traffic ; but London 
has also a large traffic, both to European and to foreign ports. 
The passenger traffic to the Norwegian ports, always very heavy in 
summer, is carried on chiefly from Hull and Newcastle. 

VIII. Industries 


Agriculture . — In the agricultural returns for Great Britain, 
issued annually by the government, the area of England (apart 
from Wales) has been divided into two sections, “ arable ” and 
•‘grass,” corresponding with a former division into “ corn 
counties ” and “ grazing counties,” except that I^icestershire 
is included not in the “ grass ” but in the “ arable ” section. 
Most of the eastern part of England is “ arable,” while the 
western and northern part is “grass,” the boundary between 
the sections being the western limit of Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
and of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

The division is thus as follows : — 


Grass Counties. Arable Counties. 

Northumberland. Yorkshire, East Riding. 

Cumberland. Lincolnshire. 

Durham. Nottingham. 

Yorkshire, North and West Ridings. Rutland. 

Westmorland. Huntingdonshire. 

Lancashire. Warwickshire. 


Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Staffordshire. 

Shropshire. 

Worcc.stershire. 

Herefordshire. 

Monmouthshire. 

Gloucestershire. 

Wiltshire. 

Dorsetshire. 

Somersetshire. 

Devonshire. 

Cornwall. 


Leicestershire. 

Northamptonshire. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 

Bedfordshire. 

Buckinghamshire. 

Oxfordshire. 

Berkshire. 

Hampshire. 

Hertfordshire. 

Essex. 

Middlesex. 

Surrey. 

Kent. 

Sussex. 


The average area under cultivation of all the counties is about 
•76 of the whole area. The counties having the greatest area under 
cultivation (ran^g up to about nine-tenths of the whole) may be 
taken to be — Leicestershire, the East Riding of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire 
and Cambridgeshire. Those with the smidlest proportional cultivated 
area are Westmorland, Middlesex, Northumberland, Surrey, Cumber- 
land, the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham 
and Cornwall. Geographical considerations govern these conditions 
to a very great extent ; thus the counties ffiat indicated lie almost 
entirely within the area of the low-lying and fertile Eastern Plain, 
while the smallest areas of cultivation are found in the counties 
covering the Pennine hill-system, with its high-lying uncultivated 
moors. In the case of Cornwall and Cumberland the ph3rsical 
conditions are similar to these ; but in that of Middlesex and Surrey 
the existence of large urban areas belonging or adjacent to London 
must be taken into account. These also affect the proportion of 
cultivated areas in the other home counties. The presence of a wide- 
spread urban population must also be remembered in the case of 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The geographical distribution of the principal crops, Ac., may 
now be followed. The grain crops grown in England consist almost 
nuifthjj exclusively of wheat, barley and oats. Lincolnshire, 
Soila/ * Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridgeshire, and the Bast 
” Riding of Yorkshire are especially productive in all 
these; the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire pro- 
duce a notable quantity of barley €uid oats ; and the oat-crops in 


the f^lowhig counties deserve mentidn-^Devonshirc, Hampshire, 
Lancaslure, Cumberland, Cornwall, Ch^ire and Sussex. There is 
no county, however, in which thfe Single crop of wheat or barley 
stands pre-eminently above others, and in the case of the upland 
counties of Cumbeiiand, Westmor^nd and Derbyshire, the metro- 
politan county of Middlesex, and Monmouthshire, these crops are 
quite insignificant. In proportion to their area, the counties specially 
productive of wheat are Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire and Essex ; and of barley, Norfolk, Suffolk and 
the East Blidtng of Yorkshire. In fruit-growing, Kent takes fhe 
first p^e, but a good quantity is grown in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk 
and Essex, in Worcestershire and other western counties, where, 
as in Herefordshire, Somerset and Devon, the apple is especially 
cultivated and cider is largely produced. Kent is again pre-eminent 
in the growth of hops ; indeed this practice and that of fruit-growing 
give the scenery the county a strongly individual character. 
Hop-growing extends from Kent into the neighbouring parts of 
Sussex and Surrey, where, however, it is much less important ; it 
is also practised to a considerable degree in a group of counties of 
the mialands and west — Herefordshire, Worcestershirc, Gloucester- 
shire and Shropshire. ; Market-gardening is carried on most exten- 
sively on suitable lands in the neighbourhood of the great areas of 
urban population ; thus the open land remaining in Middlesex is 
largely devoted to this industry. From the Channel and Scilly 
Isl^ds, vegetables, especially seasonable vegetables, and also flowers 
which, owing to the peculiar climatic conditions of these islands, 
come early to perfection, are imported to the London market. 
Considering the crops not hitherto specified, it may be indicated 
that turnips and swedes form the chief green crops in most districts ; 

g 3talocs, mangels, beans and peas are also commonly grown. 

eyond the three chief grain crops, only a little rye is grown. The 
cultivation of flax is almost extinct, but it is practised in a few 
districts, such as the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

The counties in which the greatest proportion of the land is 
devoted to permanent pasture may be judg(^ roughly from the list 
of grass counties " already given. Derbyshire, Leicester- . . 
shire, the midland counties generally, and Somersetshire, otock, 
have the highest proportion, and the counties of the Anglian 
seaboard the lowest. But with lands thus classified heath, moor and 
hill pastures are not included ; and the greatest area of those arc 
naturally found in the counties of the Pennines and the Lake District, 
especially in Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland and the 
North and West Ridings of Yorkshire. There is also plenty of hill- 
pasture in the soutli-westem counties (from Hampshire and Berkshire 
westward), e.specially in Devonshire, Cornwall and Somersetsliire, 
and also in Monmouthsliire and along the Welsh marches, on the 
Cotteswold Hills, &c. In all these localities sheep are extensively 
reared, especially in Northumberland, but on the other hand in 
Lincolnshue the numbers of sheep arc roughly equal to those in the 
northern county. Other counties in which the numbers arc especially 
large are Devonshire, Kent, Cumberland and the North and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire. Cattle are reared in groat numbers in I.incoln- 
shire, Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, Devonshire, 
Somersetshire and Cornwall ; but the numbers of both cattle ancl 
sheep are in no English county (save Middlesex) to be regarded as 
insignificant. Pigs are bred most extensively in Suffolk, Norfolk 
and l^colnshire and in Somersetshire. 

It is often asserted that the scenery of rural England is of its kind 
unrivalled. Except in open lands like the Fens, the peculiarly rich 
appearance of the country is due to the closely-divided wood- 

fields with their high, luxuriant hedges, and especially . 

to the profuse growth of trees. There is not, however, 
any large continuous forested tract. Certain areas still bear the 
name of forest where there is now none ; the term here possesses an 
historical significance, in many cases indicating former royal game- 
preservte. Great areas of England were once under forest. The 
clearing of land for agricultural purposes, the use of wood for the 
prosecution of the industries of an increasing population, and other 
causes, have led to the gradual disforesting of large tracts. There are 
still, however, some small well-defined woodland areas. The New 
Forest in Hampshite, the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and 
Epping Forest, which is preser\'ed as a public recreation-ground by 
the Ci^ of London, are the most notable instances. The counties 
comprising the greatest proportional amount of woodland fall into 
two distinct groups-^Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex and Kent, with 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire ; Monmouth, Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire. Cambridgeshire, lying almost wholly within the 
area of the Fens, has the smallest proportional aarea of woodland of 
an;^£nglish county. 

The number of persons engaged in agriculture in England and 
Wales was found by the census of 1901 to be 1,192,167 ; the tot^ 
showing a steady decrease (e.g. from 1,352,389 in 1881), which is 
especiafiy marked in the case of females. But the decrease lies 
mainly in the number of agricultural la1x>urerB ; the num^r of 
farmers is not notably affected, and the increasing substitution of 
machinery for manual labour must be taken into consideration. 
The average site of holdings in England may be taken approximately 
as 66 acres, the average in 1903 being 66»i, whereas in 1895 it 
was 65*3. 

(See also the article Agriculturb.) 
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Fisheries , — All the seas round Britain arc rich in fish, and there are 
important fishing stations at intervals on all the E^lish coasts, 
« but those on the east coast are by far the most numerous. 

^ estimate of weight and value of the fish landed, 
naaene . Q^msby at the month of the Humber in Lincolnshire, 
stands pre-eminent as a fishing port. For example, the fish landed 
there in 1903 were of nearly four times the value of those landed at 
Hull, which was the second in order of all the English stations. 
Next in importance stand Lowestoft, Yarmouth and North Shields, 
Boston and Scarl)orough, and, among a large number of minor 
fishing stations, Hartlepool and Ramsgate. Great quantities of fish 
are also landed at the riverside market of Billingsgate in London, 
but the conditions here are exceptional, the landings being efiectecl 
by carrier steamers, plyinc from certain of the fishing fleets, and not 
taking part in the actual process of fishing. On the south coast 
Newlyn ranks in the same category with Boston ; at Plymouth 
considerable catches arc landed ; and Brixham ranks alongside the 
last ports named on tlie east coast. The chief fishing centres of the 
English Channel are thus seen to belong to the coast of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. On the west coast the Welsh port of Milford takes 
the first place, while Swansea and Cardiff have a considerable fishing 
industry, surpassed, however, by that of Fleetwood in Lancashire. 
Liverpool also ranks among the more important centres. As a com- 
liarison of the production of the e£i.st, south and west cojist fisheries, 
an average may be talcen of the annual catches recorded over a 
term of years. In the ten years 1894-1903 this average was 6,985,588 
cwt. for the east coast stations, 669,759 cwt. for those of the 
south coast, an 1 884,932 for those of the west (including the Welsh 
stations). 

Distinctions may be drawn, as will bo seen, between the nature 
and methods of tlic fisheriess on the various coasts, and the rela- 
tive prosperity of tlie industry from year to year cannot be 
considered as a whole. 'J'lius in the period considered the re- 
corded maximum weight of fish landed at the east coast ports was 
9>5.^9»ii4 cwt. in 1903 (the value being returned as /5, 721, 105) ; 
whereas on the .south coast it was 736,599 cwt. in 1899, and 
on the west 1,117,164 cwt. in 1898. Considered as a whole, the 
individual fish, by far the most important in the English fisheries, 
is the herring, for which Yarmouth and Lowestoft are the chief 
ports. The next in order are haddock, cod and plaice, and the east 
coast fisheries return the greatest bulk of these also. But whereas 
the south coast has the advantage over the west in the herring and 
plaice fisheries, the reverse is the case in the haddock and cod 
fisheries, haddock, in particular, being landed in very small quantities 
at the south coast ports. Macke!rel, however, are landed principally 
at the southern ports, and the pilchard is taken almost solely on 
the south-western coast. A fish of special importance to the west 
coast fisheries is the hake. Among shell-fish, crabs and oysters arc 
taken principally off the east coast ; the oyster beds in the shallow 
water off the north Kent and Essex coa.sts, as at Whitstable and 
Colchester, being famous. Lobsters are landed in greatest number 
on the south coast. 

The number of vessels of every sort employed in fishing was 
returned in 1903 as 9721, and the number of persons employed as 
4i>539» of whom 34,071 were regular fishermen. The development 
of the steam trawfing-ve.ssel is illustrated by the increase in numbers 
of these vessels from 480 in 1893 to 1135 in 1903. Tliey belong 
chiefly to North Shields, Hull, Grimsby, Yarmouth and Lowestoft. 
There are a considerable number on the west coast, but very few 
on the south. These vessels have a wide range of operations, pur- 
suing their work as far as the P'aeroc Islands and Iceland on the 
one hand, and the Bay of Biscay and the Portuguese coast on the 
other. 

The English freshwater fisheries are not of great commercial 
importajttce, nor, from the point of view of sport, are the salmon 
~ and trout fisheries as a whole of equal iimjortancc with 

those of Scotland, Ireland or Wales, The English salmon 
trout fisheries may be geograpliically classified thus : 
(i) North-western division. Rivers Eden, Derwent, Lunc, 
Ribble; (2) North-eastern, Coquet, Tyne, Wear, Tees, (3) 

Deo, Usk, Wye, Severn; (4) South-western, Taw, lorridge, 
Camel, Tamar, Dart, Exe, Teign, &C;. ; (5) Southern, Avon and Stour 
(ChristchurchV and the Itchin and other famous trout streams of 
Hampshire. The rivers of the midlands and east are of little im- 
portance to salmon-fishers, though the Trent carries a few’, and in 
modem times attempts have been made to rehabilitate the Thames 
as a salmon river. The trout-fishing in the upper Thames and 
many of its tributaries (such as the Kennct, Cobic and Lea) is famou.s. 
But ma^ of the midland, eastern and south-eastern rivers, the 
Norfolk Broads, &C., are noted for their coarse fish. 

Mining , — Although the conditions of mining have, naturally, 
undergone a rcvolutionar}'^ development in comparatively modem 
times, yet some indications of England's mineral wealth arc found 
at various periods of early history. The exploitation of tin in the 
south-west xs commonlv referred back to the time of the Phoenician 
sea- traders, and in the first half of the 13th century England supplied 
Europe with this metal. At a later period tin and lead were regarded I 
as the EnglBh minerals of highest commercial value ; whereas to-day j 
both, but especifdly lead, have fallen far from this position. The 
Roman workfng of lead and iron has been cleaxly traced in many 


districts, as has that of salt in Cheshire. The subsequent develop- 
ment of tlxe iron industry is full of interest, as, while extending 
va.stly, it has entirely lapsed in certain districts. However long 
before it may have been known to a few, the use of coal for smelting 
iron did not become general till the later part of the i8th century, 
and down to that time, iron-working was confined to districts where 
timlxjr was available for the supply of the smelting medium, char- 
coal. Thus the industry centred chiefly upon the Weald (Sussex 
and Kent), the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, and the Birming- 
ham district ; but from the first district named it afterwards wholly 
departed, following the development of the coal-fields. These have, 
in some cases, a record from a fairly early date ; thus, an indication 
of the Northumberkmd coal-supply occurs in a charter of 1234, and 
the Yorkshire coal-field is first mentioned early in the following 
century. But how little this source of wealth was dcjveloped appears 
from an estimate of the total production of coal, which gives in 
1700 only 2,612,000 tons, and, in 1800, 10,080,000 tons, against 
the returned total (for the United Kingdom) of 225,181,300 tons 
in 1900. 

The chief minerals raised in England, as stated in the annual 
home office report on mines and quarries, appear in order of value, 
thus : coal, iron ore, clay and shale, sandstone, limestone, igneous 
rocks, salt, tin ore. Coal surpasses all the other minerals to such an 
extent that, taking the year 1903 as a type, when the total value of 
the mineral output was very nearly ;^7o,ooo,ooo, that of coal is 
found to approach ^^6 1,000, 000. 

The position of the various principal coal-fields has been indicated 
in dealing with the physical geography of England, but the grouping 
of the fields adopted in the official report may be given ^ - 
here, together with an indication of the counties covered 
by each, and the percentage of coal to the total bulk ^ * 

raised in each county. These figures are furnished as a general 
demonstration of the geographical distribution of the indu.stry, 
but arc based on the returns for 1903. 


Coal-fields. 

Counties. 

JVr- 

centage. 

Northern .... 

f Durham 

i Northumberland 

22-37 

7-48 



Yorkshire (West Riding) ^ . 

1776 

Yorkshire, &c. . 


Derbyshire 

[Nottinghamshire 

9-40 

Lancashire and Cheshire 

f Lancashire 

(Cheshire 

15-20 

0-25 



Leicestershire .... 

i'.U 



Shropshire 

Staffordshire .... 

0-50 

Midland * . . . . 


8 -io 



Warwickshire .... 

2-12 



Worcestershire .... 

I 0-44 



Cumberland .... 

1-37 



Gloucestershire ® . . . 

0-87 

Small detached . 

■ 

Somersetshire .... 
Westmorland .... 

0-62 
0-07 1 



Yorkshire (Nortli Riding) ^ 



Monmouthshire . 

1 

6*67 


The coal-fields on the eastern flank of the Pennines, tlierefore, 
namely, the Northern and the Yorkshire, are seen to be by far the 
most important in England. The carrying trade in coal is naturally 
very extensive, and may be considered here. The principal port- 
for the shipping of coal for export, set down in order of the amount 
shipped, al^ fall very nearly into topographical groups, thus : 
—Newcastle, South Shields and Blyth in the Northern District ; 
Newport in Monmouthshire ; Sunderland in the Northern District, 
Hull, Grimsby and Goole on the Humber, which forms the eastern 
outlet of the Yorkshire coal-fields ; Hartlepool, in the Northern 
District, and Liverpool. The tonnage annually shipped ranges 
from about 4i millions of tons in the case of Newcastle to some half 
a million in the case of Liverpool ; but the export trade of Cardiff 
in South Wales far surpasses that of any English port, being more 
than three times that of Newcastle in 1903. The coastwise carrying 
trade is also important, the bulk being shared about eoually l)y 
Sunderland, Newcastle, South Sliiclds and Cardiff, while Liverpool 
has also a large share. Of the whole amount of coal received coast- 
wise at English and \^^elsh ports (about 13 J million tons), London 
received considerably over one-half (nearly 8 million tons in X003). 
The railways having the heaviest coal traffic are the North-Eastern, 
which monopolizes the traffic of Northumberland and Durham ; 
the Midland, commanding the Derbyshire, Yorkshire and East 
Midland traffic, and some of the Welsh ; the London <fc North 
Western, whose principal sources are the Lancashire, Staffordshire 

* ;Tiie figure 17 *76 is the percentage for the whole of Yorkshire. 

* West Midlands (Shropshire, &c.) include the coal-fields of 
Shrewsbury, Leebotwood, Coalbrookdale, the Clee Hills and the 
Forest of Wjrre. 

* The Forest of Dean coal-field is in Gloucestershire. 

* The coal-field of Monmouthshire belongs properly to, and in the 
Report is classified with, the great coal-field of South Wales. 

IX. 
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and South Welsh districts ; the Great Western and the Taff Vale 
^uth Welsh), with the Great Central, Lancashire & Yorkshire and 
Great Northern systems. 

In the face of railway competition, several of the canals maintain 
a fair traffic in coal, for which they are eminently suitable- the 
83rstem of the Birmingham navigation, the Aire and Colder navigation 
of Yorkshire, and the Leeds and Liverpool navigation have the largest 
shares in this trade. 

The richest iron-mining district in England and in the United 
Kingdom is the Cleveland district of the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
iroa produces over two-fifths of the total amount of ore 

* raised in the Kingdom, and not much less than one-half 
of that raised in England. The richness of the ore (about 30 % of 
metal) is by no means so great as the red haematite ore found in 
Cumberland and north Lancashire (Furness district, &c.). Here the 
percentage is over 50, but the ore, though the richest found in the 
kingdom, is less plentiful, about million tons being raised in 1903 
as against more than 5^ millions in Cleveland. TTiere is also a con- 
siderable working of brown iron ore at various points in Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire ; with further workings of 
less importance in Staffordshire and several other districts. The 
total amount of ore raised in England is about 12 J million tons, 
but it is not so high, in some iron-fields, as formerly. Some of the 
lesser deposits have been worked out, and even in the rich Furness 
fields it nas been found difficult to pursue the ore. The import of 
ore (the bulk coming from Spain) has con.sequently increased, and the 
ports where the principal import trade is cfirried on are those which 
form tlic principal outlet.s of the iron -working districts of Cleveland 
and Furness, namely Middlesbrough and Barrow-in-Furness. 

The geographical di.stribution of the remaining more important 
English minerals may bo passed in quicker review. Of the metals, 
the production of copper is a lapsing industry, confined to Cornwall. 
For the production of lead the principal counties are Derbyshire, 
Durham and Stanhope, but the industry is not extensive, and is 
confined to a few places in each county. Quarrying for limestone, 
clay and sandstone is general in most parts. For limestone the 
principal localities are in Durham, Derbyshire and Yorkshire, whik; 
for chalk-quarr^dng Kent is pre-eminent among a group of .south- 
eastern counties, including Hampshire, Sussex and Surrey, with 
Essex. Fireclay is largely raised from coal-mines, while, among 
special clays, there is a considerable production of china and potter’s 
clays in Cornwall, Devonshire and Dorsetshire. As regards igneous 
rocks, the Charnwood Forest quarries of Leicestershire, and those of 
Cornwall, are jMirticularly noted for their granite. Slate is worked 
in Cornwall and Devon, and also in Lancashire and Cumberland, 
where, in the l^ake District, there are several large (luarries. Salt, 
obtained principally from brine but also as rock-salt, is an important 
object of industry in Cheshire, the output from that county and 
Staffordshire exceeding a million tons annually. In Worce.stershire, 
Durham and Yorkshire salt is also produced from brine. 

The total number of persons in any way occupied in connexion 
with mines and quarries in England and Wales in 1901 was 805,185 ; 
tile number being found to increase rapidly, as from 528,474 in 1881 . 
Coal-mines alone occupied 643,654, and to dev(*lopment in this 
direction the total incro€ise is chiefly due. Tlie number of ironstone 
and other mines decreased in the period noticed from 55,907 to 
31,606. 

Manufacturing Industries . — There are of cour.se a great number 
of important industries which have a general distribution 
throughout the country, being more or less fully developed here 
or there in accordance with the requirements of each locality. 
But in specifying the principal industries of any county, it is 
natural to consider those which have an influence more than 
local on its prosperity. In England, then, two broad classes 
of industry may be taken up for primary coasideration — the 
textile and the metal. Long after textile and other industries 
had been flourishing in the leading states of the continent, in 
the Netherlands, Flanders and France, England remained, as a 
whole, an agricultural and pastoral country, content to export 
her riches in wool, and to import them again, greatly enhanced 
in value, as clothing. It is not to be understood that there 
were no manufacturing industries whatever. Rough cloth, for 
example, was manufactured for home consumption. But from 
Norman times the introduction of foreign artisan.s, capable of 
establishing industries which should produce goods fit for 
distant sale, occupied the attention of successive rulers. Thus 
the plantation of Flemish weavers in East Anglia, especially 
at the towns of Worstead (to which is attributed the derivftfion 
of the term worsted) and Norwich, dates from the 12th ce^ry. 
The industry, changing locality, like many others, in sym^thy 
with the changes in modem conditions, has long been practically 
extinct in this district. Then, when religious persecution drove 
many of the industrial population of the west of Europe away 


from the homes of their birth, they liberally repaid English 
hospitality by establishing their own arts in the country, and 
teaching them to the inhabitants. Thus religious liberty formed 
part of the foundation of England’s industrial greatness. Then 
came the material agent, machinery propelled by steam. The 
invention of the steam engine, following quickly upon that of 
the carding machine, the spinning jenny, and other ingenious 
machinery employed in textile manufactures, gave an extra- 
ordinary impulse to their development, and, with them, that 
of kindred branches of industry. At the basis of all of them 
was England’s wealth in coal. The vast development of in- 
dustries in England during the 19th century may be further 
correlated with certain events in the general history of the time. 
Insular England was not affected by the disturbing influences 
of the Napoleonic period in any such degree as was continental 
Europe. Such conditions carried on the work of British inventors 
in helping to develop industries so strongly that manufacturers 
were able to take full advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the American Civil War (in spite of the temporary disability it 
entailed upon the cotton industry) and by the Franco-German 
War. These wars tended to paralyse industries in the countries 
affected, which were thus forced to English markets to buy 
manufactured commodities. That England, not possessing the 
raw material, became the scat of the cotton manufacture, was 
owing to the ingenuity of her inventors. It was not till the later 
part of the i8th century, when a .series of inventions, unparalleled 
in the annals of industry, followed each other in giiick succession, 
that the cotton manufacture took real root in the country, 
gradually eclipsing that of other European nations, although 
a linen manufacture in Lancashire had acquired some prominence 
as early as the 16th century. But though the superior excellence 
of their machinery enabled Englishmen to start in the race of 
competition, it was the discovery of the new motive power, 
drawn from coal, which made them win the race. In 1815 the 
total quantity of raw cotton imported into the United Kingdom 
was not more than 99 millions of pounds, which amount had 
increased to 152 millions of pounds in 1820, and rose further 
to 229 millions in 1825, so that there was considerably more than 
a doubling of the imports in ten years. 

The geographical analysis of the cotton industry in England is 
simple. It l)elongs almost entirely to south Lancashire -to Man- 
chester and the great industrial towns in its neighbourhood. « ... 
The industrj^ has extended into the adjacent parts of 
Cheshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. The 
immediate neighbourhood of a coal-supply influenced the geo- 
graphical settlement of this industry, like others ; and the importance 
to the manufacture of a moist climate, such as is found on the western 
slope of the Pennines (in contradistinction to the eastern), must also 
be considered. The excess of the demand of the factories over the 
supply of TQ.W material has become a remarkable feature of the 
industry in modem times. 

The distribution of the woollen industries peculiarly illustrates 
the changes which hav’^e taken place since the early establishment 
of manufacturing industries in England. It has been seen how 
completely the industry has forsaken Ea.st Anglia. Similarly, this 
industry was of early importance along the line of the Cotteswold 
Hills, from Chipping Camden to Stroud and beyond, as also in soxne 
towns of Devonshire and Cornwall, but though it survives in the 
neighbourhood of Stroud, the importance of tliis district is far 
surpassed by that of the West Riding of Yorkshire, where the woollen 
industry stands pre-eminent among the many which, as already 
indicated, have concentrated there. As the cotton industry has 
in some degree extended from T-ancashire into the West Riding, so 
has the woollen from the West Riding into a few Lancastrian towns, 
such as Rochdale. Among other textile industries attaching to 
definite localities may be mentioned the silk manufacture of eastern 
Staffordshire and Cheshire, as at Congleton and Macclesfield ; and 
the hosiery and lace manufactures of Nottingham shi re, Derbyshire 
and Leicestershire. 

The metal-working industries also follow a geographical diatribu 
tion, mainly governed by the incidence of the coal-fields, as well 
as by that of the chief districts for the production of 
iron-ore already indicated, such as the Cleyel^d and 
Durham and the Furness districts. But the district post 
intimately connected with every branch of this industry, from 
engineering and the manufacture of tools, &c., to working in the 
precious metals, is the ** Black Country and Birmingham district 
of Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Worcestershire, Apart from Uiis 
district, large quantities of iron and steel are produced in the manu-^ 
f^turing areas of I^ancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
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and here, as in the Black Country, are found certain centres 
especially noted for the production of an individual class of goods, 
such as Sheffield for its cutlery. There is, further, a large engineering 
industry in the London district ; and important manufactures of 
agricultural implements are found at many towns of East Anglia 
and in other agricultural localities. Birmingham and Coventry 
may bo specially mentioned as centres of the motor and cycle 
building industry. The establishment of their engineering and other 
workshops at certain centres by the great railway complies has 
important l‘)earing on the concentration of urban population. For 
example, by this means the London & North western and the 
Great Western companies have created large towns in Crewe and 
Swindon respectively. 

Certain other important industries may be localized. Thus, the 
manufacture of china and pottery, although widespread, is primarilj' 
identified with Staffordshire, where an area comprising Stolte and a 
number of contiguous towns actually b^ars tlie name of the Potteries 
(^.v.). Derby has a similar fame, while the manufacture of glass, 
important in I-,ecds and elsewhere in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and in the London district, centres peculiarly upon a single town in 
South Lancashire — St Helens. Finally, the bootmakers of North- 
amptonshire (at Wellingborough, Rushden, &c.), and the straw- 
plaiters of Bedfordshire (at Luton and Dunstable), deserve mention 
among localized industrial communities. 

Occupations oj the People . — 'fhc occupations of the people 
may be so considered as to afford a conception of the relative 
extent of the industries already noticed, and their importance 
in relation to other occupations. The figures to be given are 
those of the census of 1901, and embrace males and females 
of 10 years of age and upwards. The textile manufactures 
occupied a total of 994,668 persons, of which the cotton industry 
occupied 529,131. A high proportion of female labour is char- 
acteristic of each branch of this industry, the number of females 
employed being about half as many again as that of males 
(the proportion was 1-47 to 1 in 1901). 'The metal industries 
of every sort occupied 1,116,202 ; out of which those employed 
in engineering (including tlie building of all sorts of vehicles) 
numbered 741,346. Of the other broad classes of industry 
already indicated, the manufacture of boots and shoes occupied 
229,257, and the pottery and glass manufactures 90,193. For 
the rest, the numbers of persons occupied in agriculture has l>een 
quoted as 1,192,167 ; and of those occupied in mining as 805,185. 
Among occupations not already detailed, those of the male 
population include transport of every sort (1,094,301), building 
and other works of construction (1,042,864), manufacture of 
articles of human consumption, lodging, &c. (774,291), commerce, 
banking, &c. (530,685), domestic serxdce, &c. (304,195), pro- 
fessional occupations (311,618). The service of government in 
every branch occupied 171,687. Female workers were occupied 
to the number of 1,664,381 in domestic service generally. Tailor- 
ing and the textile clothmg industries and trade generally 
occupied 602,881 ; teaching 172,873 ; nursing and other work 
in institutions 104,036 ; and the civil service, clerkships and 
similar occupations 82,635. 


IX. Territorial Divisions, &c. 

For various administrative and other purposes England and 
Wales have been divided, at different times from the Saxon 
period onwards, into a series of divisions, whose boundaries have 


England and Wales : Areas. 

County (ancient or geographical). 
Parliamentaiy / Division. 

\ Borough. 

f Administrative County. 

County Borough. ] /^itv 

Municipal Borough. 

Urban District (other than borough) | 

Rural District. 

Civil Parish. 

Poor Law Union. 

County Court Circuit. 

County Cx)urt District. 

Petty Sessional Division. 

Province. 

Diocese. 

Parish. 

Division. 

County. 

District. 

Subdistrict. 


Areas 


Administrative 

Areas 


Judicial Areas 

Ecclesiastical 

Areas 


Registration 

Areas 


been adjusted as each purpose demanded, without much attempt 
to establish uniformity. Therefore, although the methods of 
local government are detailed below (Section X,), and other 
administrative arrangements are described under the various 
headings dealing with each subject, it is desirable to give here, for 
ease of reference and distinction, a schedule of the various areas 
into which England and Wales are divided. Tht areas here given, 
excepting the Poor Law Union, are those utilized in the Census 
Returns (see the General Report, 1901). 

The ancient counties were superseded for most practical 
purposes by the administrative counties created by the Local 
Government Act of 1888. The ancient division, however, 
besides being maintained in general speech and usage, forms 
the basis on which the system of distribution of parliamentary 
representation now in force was constructed. The Redistribu- 
tion of Seats Act 1885 made a new division of the country into 
county and borough constituencies. All the English counties, 
with the exception of Rutland, are divided into two or more 
constituencies, each returning one member, the number of 
English county parliamentary areas being 234. In Wales eight 
sm^ler or less populous counties form each one parliamentary 
constituency, while the four larger are divided, the number of 
Welsh county parliamentary areas being 19. The number of 
county areas for parliamentaiy purposes in England and Wales is 
thus 253, and the total number of their representatives is the 
same. Outside the county constituencies are the parliamentary 
boroughs. Of these there are 135 in England, one of them, 
Monmouth district, bein^ made up of three contributory boroughs, 
while many are divided into several constituencies, the number of 
borough parliamentary areas in England being 205, of which 61 
are in the metropolis. Of the 205 borough constituencies, 184 
return each one member, and 21 return each two members, so 
that tlie total number of English borough members is 226. 
Besides the county and borough members there are in England 
j five university members, namely, two for Oxford, two for 
I Gimbridge and one for London. In Wales there are 10 borough 
parliamentary areas, all of which, except Merthyr Tydfil and 
Swansea town division, consist of groups of several contributory 
boroughs. Each Welsh borough constituency returns one 
member, except Merthyr Tydfil, which returns two, so that there 
are eleven Welsh borough members. 

The administrative counties, created in 1888, number 62, each 
having a county council. They sometimes coincide in area with 
the ancient counties of the same name, but generally differ, in a 
greater or less degree, for the following reasons— {i) in some 
cases an ancient county comprises (approximately) two or more 
administrative counties, in the formation of which names of 
some ancient divisions were preserved, thus : — 

Ancient County. 

Cambridgeshire 

Hampshire 

lincolnshire . 

Northamptonshire . 

Suffolk • . • • 

Suasex .... 

Yorkshire 

The Scilly Islands, which form part of the ancient county of 
Cornwall, without being ranked as an administrative county, 
are provided with a county council and have separate administra- 
tion. (2) The administrative county of London has an area 
taken entirely from the counties of Middlesex, Kent and Surrey. 
(3) All boroughs which on Jupc i, 1888, had a population of not 
less than 50,000, boroughs which were already counties having 
a population of not less than 20,000, and a few others, were formed 
into separate administrative areas, with the name of county 


Administrative County, 
f Cambridge. 

\ Isle of Ely. 

/ Southampton. 

\ Isle of Wight, 
f Parts of Holland. 

-j Parte of Kesteven. 

I Parts of Lindsey. 

/ Northampton. 

\ Soke of Peterborough. 
/ East Suffolk. 

\ West Suffolk. 

/ East Sussex. 

\ West Sussex, 
f East Riding. 

< North Riding. 

1 West Riding. 
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boroughs. Of these there were originally 6i, but their number 
subsequently increased. (4) Provision was made by the act of 
1888 for including entirely within one administrative county 
each of such urban districts as were situated in more than one 
ancient county. 

Tlie various urban and rural districts are described below 
(Section X.). The Civil Parish is defined (Poor Law Amendment 
Act 1866) as “ a place for which a separate poor-rate is or can be 
made/’ but the parish council has local administrative functions 
beyond the administration of the poor law. The civil parish has 
become more or less divorced in relationship from the Ecclesi- 
astical Parish (a division which probably served in early times for 
administrative purposes also), owing to successive independent 
alterations in the boundaries of both (see Parish). Poor-law 
unions are groups of parishes for the local administration of the 
Poor Laws. Within the unions the local poor-law authorities are 
the Board of Guardians, In rural districts the functions of these 
boards are, under the Local Government Act of 1894, performed 
by the district councils, and in other places their constitution is 
similar to that of the urban and district councils (see Poor Law). 

Registration districts are generally, but not invariably, co- 
extensive with unions of the same name. These districts are 
divided into sub-districts, within which the births and deaths are 
registered by registrars appointed for that purpose. Registration 
counties are groups of registration districts, and their boundaries 
differ more or less from those both of the ancient and the ad- 
ministrative counties. In England and Wales there are eleven 
registration divisions, consisting of groups of registration counties 
(see Registration). (O. j. r. h.) 

X. Local Government 

The Reform Act of 1832 was the real starting-point for the 
overhauling of English local government. For centuries before, 
from the reign of Edward III., under a number of statutes and 
commissions, the administrative work in the counties had been in 
the hands of the country gentlemen and the clergy, acting as 
justices of the peace, and sitting in petty sessions and quarter 
sessions. Each civil or poor law ” parish was governed by the 
vestry and the overseers of the poor, dating from the Poor Law of 
1601 ; the vestry, which dealt with general affairs, being presided 
over by the rector, and having the churchwardens as its chief 
officials. In 1782 Gilbert’s Act introduced the grouping of 
parishes for poor law purposes, and boards of guardians appointed 
by the justices of the peace. The municipal boroughs (246 in 
England and Wales in 1832) were governed by mayor, aldermen, 
councillors and a close body of burgesses or freemen, a narrow 
oligarchy. Reform began with the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834, grouping the parishes into Unions, making the boards of 
guardians mainly elective, and creating a central poor law board 
in London. The Municipal Corporations Act followed in 1835, 
giving all ratepayers the local franchise. And as a result of the 
failure of the Public Health Board established in 1848, the royal 
commission of 1869-1871 led to the establishment in 1871 of the 
Local Government Board as a central supervising body. Mean- 
while, the school boards resulting from the Education Act of 
1870 brought local government also into the educational system ; 
and the Public Health Act of 1875 put further duties on the local 
authorities. By 1888 a new state of chaos had grown up as the 
result of the multiplication of bodies, and the new Redistribution . 
Act of 1885 paved the way for a further reorganization of local 
matters by the Local Government Act of 1888, followed by that of 
1894. In London, which required separate treatment, a similar 
process had been going on. The Metropolis Management Act of 
1855 established (outside the city) two classes of parishes — ^the 
first class with vestries of their own, the second class grouped 
under district boards elected by the component vestries ; and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (abolished in 1888), elected by the 
, vestries and the district boards, was made the central authority. 

* In 1867 the Metropolitan Asylums Board took over its 
^ work from the metropolitan boards of guardians. See further 
Charity and Charities, Public Health, Education, Justice 
OF the Peace, Vestry, &c. 
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Tb^ system of local government now existing in England (see 
also the article Local Government) may be said to have been 
founded in 1888, when the Local Government Act of that year 
was passed. Since then the entire system of the government 
of districts and parishes has been reorganized with due regard 
to the preceding legislation. The largest area of local govern- 
ment is the county ; next to that the sanitary district, urban 
or rural, including under this head municipal boroughs, all of 
which are urban districts. The parish is, speaking generally, 
the smallest area, though, as will hereafter be seen, part of a 
parish may be a separate area for certain purposes ; and there 
may be united districts or parishes for certain purposes. It will 
be convenient to follow this order in the present article. But 
before doing so, it should be pointed out that all local bodies 
in England are to some extent subject to the control of central 
authorities, such as the privy council, the home office, the Board 
of Agriculture, the Board of Trade, the Board of Education or 
the Local Government Board. 

The Administrative County, — ^The administrative county in- 
cludes all places within its area, with two important exceptions. 
The first of these consists of the county borough, the county 
The second is the quarter sessions borough, y^hich and tbo 
forms part of the county for certain .specified purposes county 
only. But the county includes all other places, such 
as liberties and franchises, which before 1888 were exempt from 
contribution to county rate. For each administrative county 
a county council is elected. For purposes of election the entire 
county is divided into divisions corresponding to the wards 
of a municipal borough, and one councillor is elected for each 
electoral division. 

The electors are the county electors, i.e, in a borough the 
persons enrolled as burgesses, and in the rest of the county the 
persons who are registered as county electors, i.e, 
those persons who possess in a county the same 
qualification as burgesses must have in a borough, aiacHons. 
and are registered. 

The qualification of a burgess or county elector is substantially 
the occupation of rated property within the borough or county, 
residence during a qualifying period of twelve months within the 
borough or county, and payment of rates for the qualifying property. 
A person so qualified is entitled to be enrolled as a burgess, or 
registered as a county elector (as the case may lie), unless he is 
alien, has during the qualifying period received union or parochial 
relief or other alms, or is disentitled under some act of parliament 
such as the Corrupt Practices Act, the Felony Act, &c. The lists 
of burgesses and county electors are prepared annually by the 
overseers of each parish in the borough or county, and are revised 
by the revising barrister at courts holden by him for the purpose, in 
September or October of each year. When revised they are sent to 
the town clerk of the borough, or to the clerk of the peace of the 
county, as the case may be, by whom they are printed. The li.sts 
are conchrsive of the right to vote at an election, although on election 
petition involving a scrutiny the vote of a person disqualified by 
law may be struck off, notwithstanding the inclusion of his name 
in a list of voters. 

The qualification of a county councillor is similar to that required 
of a councillor in a municipal borough, with some modifications. 
A person may be qualified in any one of the following ways : viz. 
by being (i) enrolled as a county elector, and possessed of a property 
qualification consisting of the possession of real or personal properly 
to the amount of £1000 in a county having four or more? divisions, 
or of £500 in any other county, or the lieing rated to the poor rate 
on an annual value of £^o in a county having four or more divisions, 
or oi £1^ in any other county ; (2) enrolled in the non-resident list, 
and possessed of the same property qualification (the non-resident 
list contains the names of persons who are qualified for enrolment in 
all respects save residence in the county or within 7 m. thereof, and 
are actually resident beyond the 7 m. and within 15 m.) ; (3) entitled 
to elect to the office of county councillor (for this qualification no 
property qualification is required, but the office of a councillor elected 
on this qualification only becomes vacant if for six months he ceases 
to reside within the county) ; (4) a peer owning property in the 
county ; (5) registered as a parliamentary voter in respect of the 
ownership of property in the county. Clerks in holy orders and 
ministers of religion are not disqualified as they are for being borough 
councillors, but in other respects the persons disqualified to be 
elected for a county arc the same as those disqualified to be elected 
for a borough. Such disqualifications include the holding of any 
office or place of profit under the council other than the office of 
chairman, and the being concerned or interested in any contract or 
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employment with, by or on behalf of the council. Women, other 
them married women, are eligible. 

County councillors are elected for a term of three years, and at 
the end of that time they retire together. The ordinary day of 
election is the 8th March, or some day between the ist and 8th 
March fixed by the council. Candidates are nominated in writing 
by a nomination paper signed by a proposer and seconder, and 
subscribed by eight other assenting county electors of the division ; 
and in the event of there being more valid nominations than vacancies 
a poll has to be taken in the manner prescribed by the Ballot Act 
1872. Corrupt and illegal practices at the election are forbidden 
by a statute passed in the year 1894, which imposes heavy penalties 
and disqualifications for the offences which it creates. These 
offences include not only treating, undue influence, bribery and 
personation, but certain others, of which the following are the chief. 
Payment on account of the conveyance of electors to or from the 
poll ; payment for any committee room in excess of a prescribed 
number ; the incurring of expenses in and about the election beyond 
a certain maximum ; employing, for the conveyance of electors 
to or from the poll, hackney carriages or carriages kept for hire ; 
payments for bands, flags, cockades, &c. ; employing for payment 
persons at the election beyond the prescribed number ; printing and 
publishing bills, placards or posters which do not disclose the name 
and address of the printer or publisher ; using as committee rooms or 
for meetings any licensed premises, or any premises where food or 
drink is ordinarily sold for consumption on the premises, or any club 
premises where intoxicating liquor is supplied to mem^rs. In the 
event of an illegal practice, payment, employment or hiring, com- 
mitted or done inadvertently, relief may be given by the High Court, 
or by an election court, if the validity of the election is questioned 
on petition ; but unless such relief is given (and it will be observed 
that it cannot be given for a corrupt as distinguished from an illegal 
practice), an infringement of the act may void the election altogether. 
The validity of the election may be questioned by election petition. 
Indeed, this is the only method when it is sought to set aside the 
election on any of the usual grounds, such as corrupt or illegal 
practices, or the disqualification of the candidate at the date of 
election. Election petitions against county councillors and members 
of other local bodies (borough councillors, urban and rural district 
councillors, members of school boards and boards of guardians) are 
classed together {is municipal election petitions, and arc heard in the 
same way, by a commissioner who must be a barrister of not less 
than fifteen years’ standing. The petition is tried in open court at 
some place within the county, the expenses of the court being pro- 
vided in the first instance by tlic Treasury, and repaid out of the 
county rates, except in so far as the court may order them to be paid 
by either of the parties. If a candidate is tinseatcd a casual vacancy 
is created which has to be filled by a new election. A county 
councillor is required to accept office by making and subscribing a 
declaration in the prescribed form that he will duly and faithfully 
perform the duties of the office, and that he possesses the necessary 
qualification. The declaration may be made at any time within 
three months after notice of election. If the councillor docs not 
make it within that time, he is liable to a fine the amount of which, 
if not determined by bye-law of the council, is in the case of an 
alderman or councillor, and ^(^50 in the case of the chairman. Exemp- 
tion may, however, be claimed on the ground of age, physical or 
mental incapacity, previous service, or payment of the fine within 
five years, or on the ^ound that the claimant was nominated without 
his consent. If during his term of office a member of the council 
becomes bankrupt, or compounds with his creditors, or is (except in 
case of illness) continuously absent from the county, being chairman 
for more than two months, or being alderman or councillor for more 
than six months, his office becomes vacant by declaration of the 
council. In the case of disqualification by absence, the same fines 
are payable as upon non-acceptance of office, and the same liability 
arises on resignation. Acting without making the declaration, or 
without being qualified at the time of making the declaration, or 
after ceasing to be qualified, or after becoming disqualified, involves 
liability to a fine not exceeding recoverable by action. 

The councillors who have been elected come into office on the 
8th March in the year of election. The first quarterly meeting of 
the newly-elected council is held on the i6th or on such 
^mirmmn, ^jthin ten days after the 8th as the county 

council may fix. The first business at that meeting is 
the election of the chairman, whose office corresponds to that of the 
mayor in a borough. He is elected for the ensuing year, and holds 
office until his successor has accepted office. The chairman must 
be a fit person, elected by the council from their own body or from 
persons qualified to be councillors. He may receive such remunera- 
tion as the council think reasonable. He is by virtue of hi.s office 
a justice of the peace for the county. Having elected the chair- 
man, the meeting proceeds to the election of aldermen, whose 
number is one-third of th^ number of councillors, except in London, 
where the number is one-sixth. An alderman must be a councillor 
or a person quaUfi^ to be a cotmcillor. If a councillor is elected 
be vacates his office of cotmcillor, and thus creates a casual vacancy 
in the council. In every thir d year one-half of the whole number 

aldermen go out of office, and their places are filled by election, 
which is conducted by means of voting papers. It will be observed, 
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therefore, that while a county councillor holds office for three years, 
a county alderman holds office for six. The council may also appoint 
a vice-chairman who holds office during the term of office of the 
chairman ; in London the council have power to appoint a paid 
deputy chairman. 

it may be convenient at this point to refer to the officers of the 
county council. Of these, the chief are the clerk, the treasurer, 
and the surveyor. Before 1888 the clerk of the peace 
was appointed in a county by the custos rotulorum. 

He held office for life during good conduct, and had power to act by 
a sufficient deputy. Under the act of 1888 existing clerks of the 

C eace became clerks of the councils of their counties, holding office 
y the same tenure as formerly, except in the county of London, 
where the offices were separated. Thereafter a new appointment to 
the offices of clerk of the peace and clerk of the county council 
was to be made by the standing joint-committcc, at whose pleasure 
he is to hold office. The same committee appoint the doputy- 
clerk, and fix the salaries of both officers. The clerk of the peace 
was formerly paid by fe(!S which were fixed by quarter sessions, 
but he is now generally, if not in every case, paid by salary, the fees 
received by him being paid into the county fund. The county council 
may also employ such other officers and servants as they may think 
necessary. 

Subject to a few special provisions in the Local Government Act 
of 1888, the business of the county council is regulated by the pro- 
visions laid down in the Municipal Corporations Act 
1882, with regard to borough councils. There are four 
quarterly meetings in every year, the dates of which may be fixed 
by the council, with the exception of that which must be held on 
the 1 6th March or some day within ten days after the 8th of March 
as already noticed when treating of elections. Meetings arc con- 
vened by notices sent to members stating the time and place of 
the meeting and the business to be transacted. The chairman, or 
in his absence the vice-chairman, or in the absence of both an 
alderman or councillor appointed by the meeting, pre.sides. All 
questions are determined by the votes of the majority of those 
resent and voting, and in case of equality of votes the chairman 
as a casting vote. Minutes of the proceedings art* taken, and if 
signed by the chairman at the same or the next meeting of the 
council are evidence of the proceedings. In all other respects the 
business of the council is regulated l>y standing orders which the 
council are authorized to make. Very full power is given to appoint 
committees, which may be either general or special, and to them 
may be delegated, with or without restrictions or conditions, any 
of their powers or duties except that of raising money by rate or 
loan. Power is also given to appoint joint-committees with other 
county councils in matters in which the two councils are jointly 
interested, but a joint-committee so appointed must not Ikj con- 
founded with the standing joint-committee of the county council 
and the quarter sessions, which is a distinct statutory body and is 
elsewhere referred to. The finance committee is also a body with 
distinct duties. 

In order to appreciate some of the points relating to the finance 
of a county council, it is necessaiy to indicate the relations 
between an administrative county and the boroughs 
which are locally situated within it. The act of 1888 
created a new division of boroughs into three classes ; 
of these the first is the county borough. A certain 
number of boroughs which either had a population of not less 
than 50,000, or were counties of themselves, were made counties 
independent of the county council and free from the payment 
of county rate. In such boroughs the borough council have, 
in addition to their powers under the Municipal Corporations 
Act 1882, all the powers of a county council under the Loc.^ 
Government Act. They are independent of the county council, 
and their only relation is that in some instances they pay a 
contribution to the county, e.g. for the cost of assizes where 
there is no separate assize for the borough. The boroughs thus 
constituted county boroughs enumerated in the schedule to the 
Local Government Act 1888 numbered sixty-one, but additional 
ones are created from time to time. 

The larger quarter sessions boroughs, i,e, those which had, 
according to the census of i88i, a population exceeding 10,000, 
form part of the county, and are subject to the control of the 
county council, but only for certain special purposes. The 
reason for this is that while in counties the powers and dutiw 
under various acts were entrusted to the county authority, in 
boroughs they were exercised by the borough councils. In the 
class of boroughs now under consideration these powers and 
duties are retained by the borough council ; the county council 
exercise no jurisdiction within the borough in respect of them, 
and the borough is not rated in respect of them to the county 
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rate. The acts referred to iiKlude those relating to the diseases 
of animals, destructive insects, explosives, fish conservancy, 
gas meters, margarine, police, reformatoiy and industrial schools, 
riot (damages), sale of food and drugs, weights and measures. 
But for certain purposes these boroughs are part of the county 
and rateable to county rate, e.g, main roads, cost of assizes and 
sessions, and in certain cases pauper lunatics. The county 
councillors elected for one of these boroughs may not vote on 
any matter involving expenditure on account of which the 
borough is not assessed to county rate. 

The third class of boroughs comprises those which have a 
separate court of quarter sessions, but had according to the 
census of i88i a population of less than 10,000. All such 
boroughs form part of the county for the purposes of pauper 
lunatics, analysts, reformatory and industri^ schools, fish 
conservancy, explosives, and, of course, the purposes for which 
the larger quarter sessions boroughs also form part of the county, 
such as main roads, and are assessed to county rate accordingly. 
And in a borough, whether a quarter sessions borough or not, 
which had in 1881 a population of less than 10,000, all the powers 
which the borough council formerly possessed as to police, 
analysts, diseases of animals, gas meters, and weights and 
measures cease and are transferred to the county council, the 
boroughs becoming in fact part of the area of the county for 
these purposes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that for some purposes, called in the 
act general county purposes, the entire county, including all 
boroughs other than county boroughs, is assessed to the county 
rate ; while for others, called special county purposes, certain 
boroughs are now assessed. This explanation is necessary in 
order to appreciate what has now to be said about county finance. 
But before leaving the consideration of the area of the county 
it may be added that all liberties and franchises are now merged 
in the county and subject to the jurisdiction of the county 
council. 

The county council is a body corporate with power to hold 
lands. Its revenues are derived from various sources which 
Fimmao9 presently be mentioned, but all receipts have to 

be carried to the county fund, either to the general 
county account if applicable to general county purposes, or 
to the special county account if applicable to special county 
purposes. The county council may, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, borrow money on the security of the 
county fund or any of its revenues, for consolidating the debts 
of the county ; purchasing land or buildings ; ari}^ permanent 
work or other thing, the cost of which ought to be spread over 
a term of years ; making advances in aid of the emigration or 
colonization of inhabitants of the county ; and any purpose for 
wliich quarter sessions or the county council are authorized by 
any act to borrow. If, however, the total debt of the council 
will, with the amount proposed to be borrowed, exceed one- 
tenth of the annual rateable value of the property in the county, 
the money cannot be borrowed unless under a provisional order 
made by the Local Government Board and confirmed by parlia- 
ment. The period for which a loan is made is fixed by the county 
council with the consent of the Local Government Board, but 
may not exceed thirty years, and the mode of repayment may 
be by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments of principal or of 
principal and interest combined, or by means of a sinking fund 
mvest^ and applied in accordance with the Local Government 
Acts. The loans authorized may be raised by debentures or 
annuity certificates under these acts, or by the issue of county 
stock, and in some cases by mortgage. 

The county council must appoint a finance committee for regu- 
lating and controlling the finance of the county, and the council 
caxmot mak^^any order for the payment of money out of the county 
fund savc^bn the recommendation of that committee. Moreover, 
the order for payment of any sum must be made in pursuance of an 
order of the council signed by three members of the finance com- 
mittee present at the meeting of the council, and countersiraed 
by the clerk. The order is directed to the county treasurer, by whom 
authorized pa3rments are then made. 

The accounts of the receipts and expenditure of the county 
council are made up for the twelve months ending the 3i8t Maron 


in each year, and are audited by a district auditor. The form in 
which the accounts must be made up is prescribed by the Local 
Government Board. The auditor is a district auditor appoiiited 
by the Local Government Board under the District Aud&rs Act 
Z079, and in respect of the audit the council is charged with a 
stamp duty, the amount of which depends on the total of the ex- 
penditure comprised in the financial statement. Before each audit 
the auditor gives notice of the time and place appointed, and the 
council publish the appointment by advertisement. A copy of 
the accounts has to be deposited for public inspection for seven 
days before tlie audit. The auditor has the fullest powers of in- 
vestigation ; he may require the production of any books or papers, 
and he may require the attendance before him of any person account- 
able. Any owner of property or ratepayer may attend the audit 
and object to the accounts, and either on such objection or on his 
own motion the auditor may disallow any payment and surcharge 
the amount on the persons who made or authorized it. Against 
any allowance or surcharge appeal lies to the High Court if the 
question involved is one of law, or to the Local Government Board, 
who have jurisdiction to remit a surcharge if, in the circumstances, 
it appears to them to be fair and equitable to do so. It will be seen 
that this is really an efiective audit. 

The sources of revenue of the council are the exchequer contribu- 
tion, income from property and fees, and rates. Before 1888 large 
grants of money had been made annually to local _ . 

authorities in aid of local taxation. Such grants " 

sented a contribution out of taxation for the most part 
arising out of property other than real property, while * 

local taxation fell on real property alone. By the act of 1888 it 
was provided that for the future such annual grants should cease, 
and that other payments should be made instead thereof. The 
commissioners of Inland Revenue pay into tlie Bank of England, to 
an account called the local taxation account," the sums ascertained 
to be the proceeds of the duties collected by them in each county 
on what are called local taxation licences, which include licences 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor, licences on dogs, guns, establish- 
ment licences, Ac. The amount so ascertained to have l)ceii collected 
in each county is paid under direction of the Local Government 
Board to the council of that county. The commissioners of Inland 
Revenue also pay into the same account a sum equal to 1 i % 
on the net value of personal property in respect of which estate 
duty is paid. Under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act 
1890, certain duties imposed on spirits and beer (often referred to as 
“ whisky money ") are also to bo paid to " the local taxation account." 
The sums so paid in respect 01 the duties last above mentioned, 
and in respect of the estate duty and spirits and l)ecr additional 
duties, are distributed among the several counties in proportion to 
the share which the I^cal Government Board certify to have been 
received by each county during the financial year ending the 31st 
March 1888, out of the grants theretofore made out of the exchequer 
in aid of local rates. The payments so made out of “ tlio local 
taxation account " to a county council are paid to the county fund, 
and carried to a separate account called " the Exchequer contril)ution 
account." The money standing to the credit of this account is 
applied : (i.) in paying any costs incurred in resj^ect thereof or other- 
wise chargeable thereon ; (ii.) in payment of the sums required by the 
Local Government Act 1888 to be paid in substitution for local 
grants ; (iii.) in payment of the new grant to be made by the county 
council in respect of the costs of union officers ; and (iv.) in re- 
paying to " the general county account " of the county fund llie 
costs on account of general county purposes fur which the whole 
area of the county (including boroughs otlier than county boroughs) 
is liable to be assessed to cotmty contribution. Elaborate provirion 
is made for the distribution of the surj^lus (if any), with a view to 
securing a due share being paid to the quarter sessions boroughs. 

The payments which the county council have to make in substitu- 
tion for the local grants formerly made out of Imperial funds include 
payments for or towards the remuneration of the teachers in poor- 
law schools and public vaccinators ; school fees paid for children 
sent from a workhouse to a public elementary school ; half of the 
salaries of the medical ofiicer of health and the inspector of nuisances 
of district councils ; the remuneration of registrars for births and 
deaths ; the maintenance of pauper lunatics ; half of the cost of the 
pay and clothing of the police of the county, and of each borough 
maintaining a separate police force. In addition to the grants above 
mentioned, the county council is required to grant to the guardians 
of every poor-law union wholly or partly in their coun^ an annual 
sum for the costs of the of&ccrs of the umon and of district schools to 
which the union contributes. Another source is the income of any 
property belonging to the council, but the amount of this is usually 
small. The third source of revenue consists of the fees received by 
the different officers of the county councils or of the joint-committee. 
For example, fees received by the clerk of the peace, inspectors of 
weights and measures, and the like. These fees are paid into the 
county fund, and carried cither to “ the general county account o^ 
if they have been received in respect of some nmtter for which part 
only of the county is assessed, then to the i^ecial account to which 
the rates levied for that purpose are carried. The remaining sourw 
of income of a county council is the county rate, the manner of 
levying which is hereafter stated. 
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Of the powers and duties of county councils, it may be con- 
venient to treat of these first, in so far as they are transferred 
to or conferred on them by the Local Government 
Act 1888, under which they were created, and after- 
ferna wards in so far as they have been conferred by sub- 
sequent legislation. Before the passing of the Local 
Government Act 1888, the only form of county govern- 
ment in England was that of the justices in quarter 
sessions (<7^^.). Quarter sessions were ori^ally a judicial body, 
but being the only body having jurisdiction over the county as 
a wholq, certain powers were conferred and certain duties imposed 
upon them with reference to various matters of county govern- 
ment from time to time. The principal object of the act of 1888 
was to transfer these powers and duties from the quarter sessions 
to the new representative body — the county council; and it 
may be said tliat substantially the whole of the administrative 
business of quarter sessions was thus transferred. 

The subjects of such transfer include (i.) the making, assessing 
and levying of county, police, hundred and all rates, and the applica- 
tion and expenditure thereof, and the making of orders for the 
})uyment of sums payable out of any such rate, or out of the county 
stock or county fund, and the preparation and revision of the basis 
or standard for the county rate. With regard to the county rate, 
a few words of description may be sufheient here. The council 
appoint a committee called a county rate committee, who from 
time to time prepare a basis or standard for county rate, that is to 
say, they fix the amount at which each parish in the county shall 
contribute its quota to the county rate. As a general rule the poor- 
law valuations are followed, but this is not universally the case, 
some county councils adopting the assessment to income tax, 
schedule A, and others forming an independent valuation of their 
own. The overseers of any parish aggrieved by the basis may 
appeal against it to quarter sessions, and it is to be noticed that 
this apj)cal is not interfered with, the transfer of the duties of 
justices relating only to administrative and not to judicial business. 
When a contribution is required from county rate, tho county 
council assess the amount payable by each parish according to the 
basis previously made, and send their precept to the guardians of 
the unions comprising the several parishes in the county, the 
guardians in their turn requiring the overseers of each parish to 
provide the necessary quota of that parish out of the poor rate, and 
the sum thus raised goes into the county fund. Tho police rate is 
made for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the county 
police. It is made on the same basis as the county rate, and is 
levied with it. The hundred rate is seldom made, though in some 
counties it may be made for puqioses of main roads and bridges 
chargeable to the hundred as distinguished from the county at 
large ; (ii.) the borrowing of money ; (iii.) tho passing of the accounts 
of, and the discharge of tho county treasurer ; (iv.) shire halls, 
county halls, a.ssizc courts, the judges’ lodgings, lock-up houses, 
court houses, justices' rooms, police stations and county ouildings, 
works and property ; (v.) the licensing under any general act of 
houses and other places for music or for dancing, and the granting of 
licences under the Racecourses Licensing Act 1879 ; (vi.) the pro- 
vision, enlargement, maintenance and management and visitation of, 
and other dealing with, asylums for paujHjr lunatics ; (vii.) the 
establishment and maintenance of, and the contribution to, reforma- 
to^ atnd industrial schools ; (viii.) bridges and roads repairable with 
bridges, and any powers vested by tho Highways and Locomotives 
Amendment Act 1878 in the county authority. It may bo observed 
that bridges have always been at common law repairable by the 
county, although, with regaid to bridges erected since the year 1805, 
these are not to be deemed to be county bridges repairable by the 
county unless they liave been erected under the direction or to the 
satisfaction of tho county surveyor. The common-law liability to 
repair a bridge extends also to the road or approaches for a distance 
of 300 ft. on each side of the bridge. Of the powers vested in the 
county authority under the Highway Act 1878, the most important 
are those relating to main roads, which are specially noticed hereafter; 
(lx.) the tables of fees to be taken by and the costs to be allowed 
to any inspector, analyst or person holding any office in the county 
other than the clerk of the peace and the clerks of the justices ; 
(x.) the appointment, removal and determination of salaries of the 
county treasurer, the county surveyor, the public analysts, any 
officer under the Explosives Act 1875, and any officers whose re- 
mimeration is paid out of the coimty rate, other than the clerk of the 
peace and the clerks of the justices ; (xi.) the salary of any coroner 
whose salary is payable out of the county rate, the fees, allowances 
and disbursements allowed to be paid by any such coroner, and the 
division of the county into coroners' districts and the assignments 
of such districts; (xii.) the division of the county into polling 
districts for the purposes of pa r lia m entary elections, the appointment 
of the places of election, the places of holding courts for the revision 
^ the lists of voters^ and the costs of, and other matters to be done 
for the rcgistiation of parliamentaiy voters ; (xiii.) the execution as 


local authority of the acts relating to contagious diseases of animals, 
to destructive insects, to fish conservancy, to wild birds, to weights 
and measures, and to gu meters, and of the Local Stamp Act 1869 ; 
(xiv.) any matters arising under the Riot (Damages) Act x886. 
Under this act compensation is payable out of the police rate to 
any person whose property has been injured, stolen or destroyed by 
rioters ; (xv.) the registration of rules of scientific societies, the 
registration of charitable gifts, the certifying and recording of places 
of religious worship, the confirmation and record of the rules of loan 
societies. These duties are imposed under various statutes. 

In addition to the business of quarter sessions thus transferred, 
there was also transferred to the county council certain business of 
the justices of the county out of session, that is to say, in petty or 
special sessions. This business consists of the licensing ot houses 
or places for the public performance of stage plays, and the execu- 
tion, as local authority, of the Explosives Act 1875. Power was 
given by the act to the Local Government Board to provide, by 
means of a provisional order, for transferring to county counciis 
any of the power.s and duties of the various central authorities 
which have been already referred to ; but although such an order 
was at one time prepared, it has never been confirmed, and nothing 
has been done in that direction. 


Apart from the bu.siness thus transferred to county councils, the 
act itself has conferred further powers or imposed further duties 
with reference to a variety of other matters, some of poijcm 
which must be noticed. But before passing to them 
it is necessary here to call attention to one important subject of 
county government which has not been wholly tran.sferred to the 
county council, namely, the police. It was matter of considerable 
discussion before the passing of the act whether the police should 
remain under the control of the justices, or l)e transferred wholly 
to the control of the county council. Eventually a middle course 
was taken. The powers, duties and liabilities of the quarter sessions 
and justices out of session with respect to the county police were 
vested in the quarter sessions and tho county council jointly, and 
are now exorcised through the standing joint-commit tee of the 
two bodies. That committee consists of an equal numl)er of members 
of the county council and of justices appointed by the quarter 
sessions, the number being arranged between the two bodies or 
ffxed by the secretary of state. The committee are also charged 
with the duties of appointing or removing the clerk of the peace, 
and they have jurisdiction in matters relating to justic(?s' clerks, 
the provision of accommodation for quarter sessions or justices out 
of session, and the like, and their expenses are paid by the county 
council out of the county fund. The standing joint-committee 
have power to divide their county into police districts, and, when 
required by order in council, are obliged to do so. In such a case, 
while the general expenditure in resjiect of the entire police force 
is defrayed by the county at large, the local expenditure, i.f. the 
cost of pay, clothing and such other expenses as the joint-committee 
may direct, are defrayed at tho cost of the particular district for 
which it is incurred (see also Police). 

Among the powers and duties given to county councils by the 
Local Government Act 1888, tho first to be mentioned, following 
the order in the act itself, is that of the appointment bounty 
of county coroners. The duties of a coroner are limited cQroa^, 
to the holding of inquiries into cases of death from causes 
suspected to bo other than natural, and to a few miscelhmeous 
duties of comparatively rare occurrence, such as the holding of 
inquiries relating to treasure trove, and acting instead of the sheriff 
on imjuirics under the Lands Clauses Act, &c., when that officer is 
interested and thereby disabled from holding such inquiries. (For 
the history of the office of coroner, wliicli is a very ancient one, 
see that title.) The county council may appoint any fit person, not 
being a county alderman or county councillor, to fill the office, and 
in the case of a county divided into coroners’ districts, may assign 
him a district, it has been decided, however, that the power hereby 
conferred does not extend to the appointment of a coroner for a 
liberty or other franchise who would not under the old law have 
been appointed by the freeholders. It may bo mentioned tliat 
though a coroner may have a district assigned to him, he is never- 
theless a coronor for the entire county throughout which he has 


jurisdiction. 

It was provided by the Highway Act 1878 that every road which 
was distumpiked after the 31st of December 1870 should be deemed 
to be a main road, the expenses of the repair and main- /vimln 
tcnance of which were to be contributed as to one-half nmtiM. 
thereof by the justices in quarter sessions, then the 
county authority. By another section of the same act it was 
provided that where any highway in a county was a medium of 
communication between great towns, or a thoroughfare to a railway 
station, or otherwise such that it ought to be declared a main road, 
the county authority might declare it to be a main road, and there- 
upon one-half the expense of its maintenance would fall upon the 
county at large. Once a road became a main road it could only cease 
to be such by order of the Local Government Board. As already 
stated, the powers of the quarter sessions under tho act of 1878 
were transferred to the county council under the lx)cal Government 
act of 1888, and that body alone has now power to declare a road 
to be a road* But the act of 1888 made some important 
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changes in the law relating to the maintenance of main roads. It 
declared that thereafter not only the half but the whole cost of 
maintenance should be borne by the county. Provision is made 
for the control of main roads in urban districts being retained by 
the urban district council. In urban districts where such control 
has not been claimed, and in rural districts, the county council may 
either maintain the main roads themselves or allow or retjuire the 
district councils to do so. 'i'he county council must in any case 
make a payment towards the costs incurred by the district council, 
and if any difierence arises as to the amount of it, it has to be settled 
by the Local Government Board. In Lancashire the cost of main 
roads fails upon the hundred, as distinguished from the county at 
large, .special provi.sion being made to that effect. Special provision 
has also been made for the highways in the Isle of Wight and in 
South Wales, where the roads were formerly regulated by special 
acts, and not by the ordinary Highway Acts. 

The county council have the same power as a sanitary authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts in 
P relation to so much of any stream as pa.sses through 

- or by P^rt of their county. Under these acts a 
authority is authorized to take proceedings to 
^ "’leslrain interference with the due flow of a stream or the 

pollution of its waters by throwing into it the solid refuse of any 
manufactory or quarry, or any rubbish or cinders, or any other waste 
or any putrid solid matter. They may also take proceedings in 
respect of the jX)llution of a stream by any solid or liquid sewage 
matter. They liave the same powers with respect to manufacturing 
and mining |>oliutions, .subject to certain restrictions, one of which is 
that proceedings are not to be taken without the consent of the Local 
Government Board. The county council may not only themselves 
institute proceeding.s under the acts, but they may contribute to 
the co.sts of any prosecution under the acts instituted by any other 
county or district council. The Local Government Board is further 
empowered by provisional order to constitute a joint-committee 
r^resenting all the administrative counties through or by which a 
river passes, and confer on such committee all or any of the powers 
of a sanitary authority under the acts. 

A county council has tht* same power of oppo.sing bills in parlia- 
ment and of prosecuting or defending any legal proceedings nece.ssary 
p .. for the promotion or protection of the interests of the 
inhabitants of a county as are conferred on the council 
mad leJal ^ municipal lK)rough by the Borough Funds Act 1872, 
coats * " difference, that in order to enable them to oppose 

a bill in jiariiament at the cost of the county rate, it Is not 
necessary to obtain the consent of the owners and ratepayers within 
the county. The power thus conferred is limited to opposing bills. 
The council are not authorized to promote any bill, and although 
they frequently do so, they incur the risk that if the bill should not 
jiass the members of the council will be surcharged personally with 
the costs incurred if they attempt to charge them to the county rate. 
Of course if the bill passes, it usually contains a clause enabling the 
costs of promotion to be paid out of the county rate. It mu.st not be 
supposed, however, that the county council have no power to 
institute or defend legal proceedings or oppose bills save such as is 
expressly conferred upon them by the Local Government Act. In 
tins respect they are in the same position as all other local authorities, 
with respect to whom it has been laid down that they may without 
any express power in that behalf use the funds at their dispo.Hal for 
protecting themselves against any attack made upon their existence 
AS a corporate lK)dy or upon any of their powers or privileges. 

The county council have also the same powers as a borough council 
of making by-laws for the good government of the county and for 
By-imwa suppression of nuisances not already punishable 

’ under the general law. This power lias been largely 
acted upon throughout England, and the courts of law have on 
several occasions decided that such by-laws should be benevolently 
interpreted, and that in matters which directly arise and concern 
the people of the county, who have the right to choose those whom 
they think b<^st fitted to represent them, such representatives may 
be trusted to understand their own requirements. Such by-laws 
will therefore be upheld, unle.ss it is clear that they are uncertain, 
repugnant to the general law of the land, or manifestly unreasonable. 
It may be mentioned that, while l)y-law.s relating to the good govern- 
ment of the county have to be confirmed by the secretary of state, 
those which relate to the suppression of nuisances have to be con- 
firmed by the Local Government Board. Such confirmation, how- 
ev^cr, though necessary to enable the council to enforce them, does 
not itself confer upon them any validity in point of law. 

The county council have power to appoint and pay one or more 
medical ofiicers of health, who are not to hold any other appoint- 
Mmdlcml in private practice without the express 

^ written consent of the council. The council may make 

arrangements whereby any district council or councils 
may have the services of the county medical officer on payment of 
a contribution towards his salary, and while such arrangement 
it in force the duty of the district council to appoint a medical 
oflicer is to be deemed to have been satisfied. Every medical officer, 
whether of a county or district, must now be legally qualified for 
the practice of medicine, surgeiy and midwifery. Asides this, in 
the case of a county, or of any district or combination of districts of 


which the ^pulation exceeds no, 000, the medical officer must also 
have a dijnoma in public health, unless he has during the three 
consecutive years before 1892 been medical officer of a district or 
combination having a population of more than 20,000, or has before 
the passing of the act been for three years a medical officer or inspector 
of the Local Government Board. 

The only other powers and duties of a county council arising 
under the Local Government Act itself which it is necessary to 
notice are those relating to alterations of local areas. ^ 

It may be convenient here to state that certain altera- 
tions of areas can only be effected through the medium 
of the Local Government Board after local inquiry. * 

These cases include the alteration of the boundary of any county or 
borough, the union of a county borough with a county, the union 
of any counties or boroughs or the division of any county, the 
making of a borough into a county borough. In these cases the 
order of the Local Government Board is provisional only, and must 
be confirmed by parliament. The powers of a county council to 
make orders for the alteration of local areas arc as follows : When 
a county council is satisfied that a prima facie case is made out as 
respects any county district not a borough, or as resj^ects any 
parish, for a proposal for all or any of the things hereafter mentioned, 
they may hold a local inquiry after giving such notice in the locality 
and to such public departments as may be prescribed from time to 
time by the orders of the Local Government Board. The things 
referred to include the alteration of the lioundary of the district 
or parish ; the division or union thereof with any other di.strict or 
district.^, parish or parishes ; the conversion of a rural district or part 
thereof into an url)an district or vice versa. In these cases, after the 
local inquiry above referred to has been held, the county council, 
being satisfied that the proposal is desirable, may make an order for 
the same accordingly. The order has to be submitted to the Local 
Government Board, and that board must hold a local inquiry in 
order to determine whether the order should be confirmed or not, ii 
the council of any district affected by it, or one-sixth of the total 
number of electors in the district or parish to which it relates, petition 
against it. The Local Government Board have power to modify the 
terms of the order whether it is petitioned against or not, but if 
there is no petition, they are bound to confirm, subject onl)^ to .sucli 
modifications. Very large powers are conferred upon county coimciLs 
for the purpo.se of giving full effect to orders made by them under 
these provisions. A considerable extension of the same powers 
was made by the Local Government Act 1894, which practically 
required every council to take into consideration the areas of sanitary 
districts and parishes within the entire administrative county, and 
to see that a parish did not extend into more than one sanitary 
district ,* to provide for the division of a district which did extend 
into more than one district into separate parishes, so that for the 
future the parish should not be in more than one county district ; 
and to provide for every parish and rural sanitary district being 
within one county. An enormous number of orders under the act of 
1894 was made by county councils, and, speaking generally, it will 
now be found that no parish extends into more thsm one county or 
county district. Other powers and duties of the county council under 
the act of 1894 will be noticed hereafter. 

Of the statutes affecting county councils passed subscqueit 
to 1888 mention need only be made of the chief. 

Previous to the Education Act 1902, county councils had certain 
optional powers under the Technical Instruction Acts to supply or 
aid the supply of technical or manual instruction. Their 
duties in respect to education were, however, much ° 
enlarged by the act of 1902. That act abolished the old school board.s 
and .school attendance committees, and substituted a single authority 
for all kinds of schools and for all kinds of education. The county 
council or the council of a county borough is now in every ca.se the 
local education authority, except that non-county boroughs with a 
population of over 10,000, and urban districts with a population of 
over 20,000, may be the local education authorities for elementary 
education only, but they may relinquish their powers in favour of the 
county council. For higher education county councils and county 
boroughs are the sole education authorities, except that non-county 
boroughs and urban councils are given a concurrent power of levying 
a rate for higher education not exceeding id. in the /, Under the 
act, an education committee must be established by all authorities. 
The majority of the members of the committee are appointed by 
the council, usually out of their own body, and the remainder are 
appointed by the council on the nomination or recommendation 
of other bodies. Some of the members of the committee must be 
women. All matters relating to the exercise of the powers of the 
education authority (except those of rating and borrowing) must be 
referred to the committee, and before exercising any of their powers 
the council must (except in cases of emergency) receive and consider 
the report of the education committee with respect to the matter in 
question. As to higher education ttie local education authority must 
consider the educational needs of their area and take such steps as 
seem to them desirable, after consultation with the Board of Educa- 
tion, to supply or aid the supply of education other than elementary, 
and to promote the general co-ordination of aU forms of education. 
For this purpose they are authorized to levy a rate not exceeding 2d. 
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in the except with the consent of the Local Government Board. 
They must am devote to the same purpose the sums received by 
them in respect of the residue of the English share of the local 
taxation (customs and excise) duties already referred to. See further 
Education and Technical Education. 

Under the Midwives Act 1902, every council of a county or county 
borough is the local supervising authority over midwives within its 
MIdwIva duty of the local supervising authority is to 

exercise general supervision over all midwives practising 
within their area in accordance with rules laid down in the act ; 
to investigate charges of malpractices, negligence or misconduct on 
the part of a midwife, and if a prima facie case be established, to 
report it to the Central Midwives Board ; to suspend a midwife 
from practice if necessary to prevent the spread of infection ; to 
report to the central board the name of any midwife convicted of 
an offence; once a year (in January) to supply the central board 
with the names and addresses of all midwives practising within 
their area and to keep a roll of the names, accessible at all reasonalile 
times for public inspection ; to report at once the death of any 
midwife or change in name and address. The local supervising 
authority may delegate their powers to a committee appointed by 
them, women being eligible to serve on it. A county council may 
delegate its powers under the act to a district council. 

Part of the business transferred from quarter sessions to the 
council was that which related to pauper lunatics, but the whole 
LuamHcs. of lunacy was consolidated by an act of the year 

1890, which again has been amended by a later act. The 
councils of all administrative counties and county boroughs and the 
councils of a few specified quarter sessions lK)rouglis, which before 
1890 were independent areas for purposes of the Lunacy Acts, are 
local authorities for the purposes of the Lunacy Acts, and each of 
them is under an obligation to provide asylum accommodation for 
pauper lunatics. Lhis accommodation may be provided by one 
council or by a combination of two or more, and such council or 
combination may provide one or more asylums. The county council 
exercise their powers through a visiting committee, consi.sting of not 
less than seven members, or, in the case of a combination, of a number 
of members appointed by each council in agreed proportions. In 
the case of a combination the expenses are defrayed by the several 
councils in such proportion as tliey may agree upon, and the pro- 
portion may be fixed with reference to either the accommodation 
required by each council or the population of the district. A county 
borough may also, instead of providing an asylum of its own, contract 
with the visiting committee of any asylum to receive the pauper 
lunatics from the borough. Private patients may be accommodated 
in the asylums provided by a county council, and received upon terms 
fixed by the visiting committee. The expen.ses of lunatic a.sylums 
are defrayed in the following manner : The guardians from whose 
union a lunatic is sent have to pay a fixed weekly sum, which may 
not exceed 14s. a week. A larger charge is made for lunatics received 
from unions outside the county, as these do not, of course, contribute 
anytliing towards the provision or up-keep of the asylum itself. 
In addition to the payments by guardians, there is a contribution 
of 4s. a week from “ the exchequer contribution account *' already 
mentioned, and the remaining expenses are defrayed out of the 
county rate. 

Under the Allotments Acts 1887 to 1907, it is the duty of a county 
council to ascertain the extent to which there is a demand for 
allotments in the urban districts and parishes in the county, 
or would be a demand if suitable land were available, and 
the extent to which it is reasonably practicable, having 
regard to the provisions of the acts, to satisfy any such demand, 
and to co-operate with authorities, associations or persons best 
qualified to assi.st, and to take such steps as may be necessary. The 
powers of the Local Government Board under the Allotments Acts 
were transferred by the act of 1907 to the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and by the same act the powers and duties of rural district 
councils were transferred to parish councils. The county council 
under these acts has compulsory powers of purchase or hire if they 
are unable to acquire land by agreement and on reasonable terms. 
If an objection is made to an order for compulsory purchase or hire, 
the order will not be confirmed by the Bc^rd of Agriculture until 
after a local inejuiry has been held. If the Board of Agriculture is 
satisfied, after holding a local inquiry, that a county council have 
failed to fulfil their obligations as to allotments, the board may 
transfer all and any of the powers of the county council to the Small 
Holdings Commissioners. 

By the Small Holdings and Allotments Act 1907, Small Holding 
Commissioners are appointed by the Board of Agriculture to ascertain 
the extent of the demand for small holdings, and confer 
htSi county councils as to how best to pxovide them. 
aomaga, locjj authorities are r^uired to furnish information and 
give assistance to the commissioners, who report to the Ixiard. 
If the board, after considering the report, consider it desirable, 
they require the county council concerned to prepare a scheme for 
the provision of small holdings ; if the county council decline to 
prepare a scheme, the board may direct the commissioners to do so. 
A county coun<^ may also prepare a scheme on its own initiative. 
When a scheme has been corarmed, the county ^uncil must carry 
out the obligations imposed on it within a prescribed time ; if they 
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make default the board may direct the commissioners to assume 
all the powers of the county council, and the county council mu.st 
repay to the board the expenses the commissioners may incur. A 
county council may delegate, by arrangement, to the council of any 
borough or urban district in the county their powers in respect of 
the act. A small holding is defined by the act as one which exceeds 
I acre, but must not exceed 50 acres or /50 annual value. Every 
county council must establish a small holdings and allotments com- 
mittee, to which must be referred all matters relating to the exercise 
and performance by the council of their powers and duties as to small 
holdings and allotments. 

Under the Isolation Hospitals Acts 1893 and 1901 , a county council 
may provide for the establishment of isolation hospitals for the 
reception of patients suffering from infectious diseases on „ 
the application of any local authority within the county, "®*-^'**"* 
or on the report of tbe medical officer of the county tnat hospital 
accommodation is necessary and has not been provided, or it may 
take over hospitals already provided by a local authority. The 
council by their order constitute a hospital district and form a com- 
mittee for its administration . The committee have power to purchase 
land, erect a hospital, provide all necessary appliances, and generally 
administer a hospital for the purposes above mentioned. 

The powers and duties of a county council under the Local Govern- 
ment Act 1894 a-re numerous and varied, and the chief of them arc 
mentioned hereafter in connexion with parish councils, d h h 
The count}’’ council may establish a parish council in a 
pari.sh which has a population of less than 300, and may ** 

group small parishes under a common parish council ; in every case 
they fix the number of members of the parish council. They may 
authorize the borrowing of money by a parish council, and they may 
lend money to a parish council. They may hear complaints by a 
parish council that a district council has failed to provide sufficient 
sewerage or water-sup]jly, or has failed to enforce the provisions of 
the Public Health Acts in their district, and on such complaint they 
may transfer to themselves and cxerci.se the powers of the defaulting 
council, or they may appoint a person to perform those duties. 
They may make orders for the custody and preservation of public 
books, writings, papers and documents belonging to a parish. They 
may divide a parish into wards for purposes of elections or of parish 
meetings. They may authorize district councils to aid persons in 
maintaining rights of common. They may, on the petition of a 
district council, transfer to themselves the powers of a district council 
who have refused or failed to take the necessary proceedings to 
assert public rights of way or protect roadside wastes. They may 
dispense with the disqualification of a parish or district councillor 
ari.sing only by reason of his being a shareholder in a water company 
or similar company contracting with the council, and, as has above 
been stated, they have large powers of altering the boundaries of 
pairishcs. 

Among the powers and duties of q^uarter sessions transferred to 
county councils were those arising under the acts relating w 

to contagious diseases of animals. These acts were ^ . 

consolidated and amended by a statute of 1894, and the 
county council remain the local authority for the execution of that 
act in counties. 

Under the Light Railways Act 1896 a county council may be 
authorized by order of the light railway commissioners to . 
construct and work or contract for the construction or 
working of a light railway, lend money to a light railway ^ ' 
company, or join any other council in these matters. 

Among other statutes conferring powers or imposing duties 
upon county councils, mention may bo made of such acts as those 
relating to sea fisheries regulation, ojMjn spaces, police 
superannuation, railway and canal traffic, shop hours, /Maaoaa, 
weights and measures, fertilizing and feeding .stuffs, wild 
birds' protection, land transfer, locomotives on highways ^d the 
acquisition of small dwellings. Sufficient has been said to indicate 
that the legislature from time to time recognizes the important 
position of the county council as an administrative body, and is 
continually extending its functions. 

The Urban District . — A municipal borough is a place which has 
been incorporated by royal charter. In the year 1835 the 
Municipal Corporations Act was passed, which made 
provision for the constitution and government of tauateipat 
certain boroughs which were enumerated in a schedule. toroagb\ 
That act was from time to time amended, until in 1882 
by an act of that year the whole of the earlier acts were 
repealed and consolidated. A few ancient corporations 
which were not enumerated in the schedule to the act of 1835 
continued to exist after that year, but by an act of 1883 all of 
these, save such as should obtain charters before 1886, were 
abolished, the result being that all boroughs are now subject to 
the act of 1882. A place is still created a borough by royal 
charter on the petition of the inhabitants, and when that is done 
the provisions of the act of 1882 are applied to it by the charter 
itself. The charter also fixes the number of councillors, the 
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boundaries of the wards (if any)^ and assigns the number of 
councillors to each ward, and provides generally for the time and 
manner in which the act of 1S&2 is first to come into operation. 
The charter is suppl«nented by a scheme which makes provision 
for the transfer to the new borough council of the powers and 
duties of existing authorities, and generally for the bringing into 
operation of the act of 1882. If tlie scheme is opposed by the 
prescribed proportion (one-twentieth) of the owners and rate- 
payers of the proposed new borough, it has to be confirmed by 
parliament. Tlie governing body in a borough is the council 
elected by the burgesses. 

The qualification of a burgess has been incidentally mentioned 
in connexion with that of a county elector, and need not be further 
noticed. A borough councillor must be qualified in the same manner 
as a county councillor, and he is disqualified in the same way, 
with this addition, that a peer or ownership voter is not qualified 
as such, and that a person is disqualified for being a liorough coun> 
cillor if ho is in holy orders or is the regular minister of a Dissenting 
congregation. Women, other than married women, are eligible. 
Borough councillors are elected for a term of three years, one-third 
of the whole number going out of office in each year, and if the 
borough is divided into ward.s, the.se are so arranged that the number 
of councillors for each ward shall be three or a multiple of three. The 
ordinary day of election is the ist of November. At an election for 
the whole borough the returning officer is the mayor ; at a ward 
election he is an alderman assigned for that purpose by the council. 
The nomination and election of candidates and the procedure at the 
election are the same as have already been described in the case of 
the election of county councillors. The law as to corrupt and illegal 
practices at the election is also similar, and the election may be 
questioned by petition in exactly the same way. A borough coun- 
cillor must, within five days after notice of his election, make a 
declaration of acceptance of office under a penalty, in the cjise of an 
alderman or councillor of ^^50, and in the case of a mayor of £100, or 
such other sums as the council may by by-law determine. A 
councillor may be disqualified in the same way as a county councillor, 
by bankruptcy or composition with creditors, or continuous absence 
from the borough (except in case of illness). In short it may be said 
that as the provisions relating to the election of borough councillors 
were merely extended to county councillors by the Local Government 
Act of 1888 with a few modifications, these provisions, as already 
stated when dealing with county councils, apply generally to the 
election of borough councillors. After the annual election on the 
I St of November the first quarterly meeting of the council is held 
on the qth, and at that meeting the mayor and aldermen are elected. 
The election of the mayor and aldermen is again the same as has 
already been described in connexion with the election of the chair- 
OifJem aldermen of a county council. The officers of a 

/iwn. ijorough council arc the town clerk and the treasurer, 
but the council Itave power to appoint such other officers as they 
think necessary. All these officers receive such remuneration as the 
council from time to time think fit, and hold office during pleasure. 
The provisions with respect to the transaction of the busine.ss of the 
council are also the same in the case of a borough as in that of a 
county council. 

The entire income of the borough council is paid into the borough 
fund, and that fund is charged with certain payments, which are 
PI s specifically set out in the 5th schedule to the act of 1882. 

These include the remuneration of the mayor, recorder 
and officers of the borough, overseers' expenses, the 
expenses of the administration of justice in the borough, the payment 
of the borough coroner, police expenses and the like. An order of the 
council for the payment of money out of the borough fund must be 
signed by three memliers of the council and countersigned by the 
town clerk, and any such order may be removed into the king's liench 
division of the High Court of J ustice by writ of certiorari^ and may be 
wholly or partly disallowed or confirmed on the hearing. This is 1 
really the only way in which the validity of a payment by a borough 
council can be questioned, for, as will be seen hereafter, the audit 
in the borough is not an effective one. The borough fund is derived, 
in the first instance, from the property of the corporation. If the 
income from such proper^ is insufficient for the purposes to which it 
is applicable, as usually is the case, it has to be supplemented by a 
liorough rate, which may be a separate rate made by the council 
or may be levied through the overseers as part of the poor rate by 
means of a precept addressed to them. In the event of the borough 
fund being more than sufficient to meet the demands upon it without 
yecolirse to a borough rate, any surplus may be applied in payment 
any expenses of the council as a sanitary authority or in improving 

f e borough or any part thereof by drainage, enlargement of streets 
otherwise. The borough treasurer is required to make up his 
counts half-yearly, and to submit them, with the necessary 
vouchers and papers, to the borough auditors. These auditors are 
three in number — two of them eleoted annually by the burgesses. 
An elective auditor must be qualified to be a counci’ior, but may not 
be a member of the council. The third auditor is appointed by the 
mayor and is called the mayor's auditor. The auditors so appointed 
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are charged with the duty of auditing the accounts of the treasurer, 
but they have no power of disallowance or surcharge, and their audit 
is therefore quite inefiectivc. 

Where a borough has not a separate court of quarter sessions, but 
has a separate commission of the peace, the justices of the county 
in which the borough is situate have a concurrent juris- 
diction with the borough justices in all matters arising 
within the borough. Where, however, the borough has 
a court of quarter sessions, the county justices have no 
jurisdiction within the borough. In all cases, whether 
the borough has quarter sessions or a separate commission 
or not, the mayor, by virtue of his office, is a justice for the borough, 
and continues to be such justice during the year next after he ceases 
to be mayor. He takes precedence over all justices in and for the 
borough, and is entitled to take the chair at all meetings at which 
he is present by virtue of his office of mayor. A separate commission 
of the peace may be granted to a borough on the petition of the 
council. A borough justice is required to take the oaths of allegiance 
and the judicial oaths before acting ; he must while acting reside 
in or within 7 m. of the borough, or occupy a house, warehouse or 
other property in the borough ; but he need not be a burgess nor 
have the qualification by estate required of a county justice. Where 
the borough has a separate commission, the borough justices have 
power to appoint a clerk, who is now paid by salary, the fees and 
costs pertaining to his office being paid into the borough fund, out 
of which his salary is paid. The council may by petition obtain 
the appointment of a stipendiary magistrate for the borough. The 
crown may also on petition of the council grant a separate court of 
quarter sessions for the borough, and in that evc?nt a recorder has 
to be appointed by the crown. He must be a barrister of not less 
than five years' standing, and he holds office during good behaviour ; 
he receives a yearly salary. The recorder sits as sole judge of the 
court of quarter sessions of the borough. He has all the powers of 
a court of quarter sessions in a county, including the power to hear 
appeals from the borough justices ; l)ut to this there are a few 
exceptions, notably the power to grant licences for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor. The grant of a separate court of quarter 
sessions also involves the appointment by tlie council of a clerk of 
the peace for the borough. It should be added that the grant of a 
court of quarter sessions to any borough other than a county borough 
after the passing of the Local Government Act 1888, does not afiect 
the powers, duties or liabilities of the county council as regards that 
borough, nor exempt the parishes in the borough from being assessed 
to county rate for any purposes to which such parislies were previously 
liable to lx; assessed. 

When a borough is a county of itself the council appoint a sheriff 
on the Qth of November in every year. And where the borough has 
a separate court of quarter sessions the council appoint 
a fit and proper person, not an alderman or councillor, to 
be the l)orough coroner, who holds office during good 
behaviour. If the borough has a civil court the recorder, if there 
is one, is judge of it. If there is no recorder, the judge of the court 
is an officer of the borough appointed under the charter. 

The provisions of the Municipal Coqioralions Act 1882 relate 
chiefly to the constitution of the municipal corporation. It does 
not itself confer many powers or impose many duties 
upon the council as a body. It does, however, enable a 
municipal corj^oration to acquire corporate land and 
buildings, the buildings induing a town hall, council 
house, justices' room, police stations and cells, sessions house, 
judges' lodgings, polling stations and the like. The council may 
borrow money for the erection of such buildings ; they may acquire 
and hold load in mortmain by virtue of their charter, or with the 
consent of the Local Government Board. Corporate land cannot 
be alienated without the consent of the same board. The council 
may convert corporate land, with the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, into sites for workmen's dwellings. 

.Mother duty imposed upon a borough council by the act of 
1882 is the maintenance of bridges witliin the borough which are 
not repairable by the county in which the borough is 
locally situate. It may here be mentioned that a city 
or borough which is a county of itself is liable at common 
law to repair all public bridges within its limits. In a borough which 
is not a county of itself the inhabitants are only liable to repair 
bridges within the borough by immemorial usage or custom. 

Of the other powers possessed by the council of a borough under 
the act of 1882, one of the most important is the power to xnake 
by-laws for the good rule and government of the borough, By-Uwe* 
and for the prevention and suppression of nuisances not f 
already punishable in summary manner by virtue of an act in force 
throughout toe borough. It will be observed that these by-la^ are 
of two clauses. The former do not come into force until the expiration 
of forty days after a copy of them has been sent to the secretery of 
state, during which forty days the sovereign in council may disallow 
any by-law or part tliereof . The latter require to be confirmed by the 
Local Goveniment Board. 

Under the act of i88a every municipal borough might have its 
own separate police force. As has already been stated when dealing 
with county councils, boroughs having a population of less than 
10,000 according to toe census of .1881 csst no longer have a 
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sepaxate police force. But for some time bef^e that year it had 
become the rule not to grant to any new borough with a population 
Police of less than 20,000 a separate police force. The sul^ect of 
police is separately treated in the Encycl^eiedia Britan- 
mca, and it is not necessary to supplement what is there stated. 
Under an act of 1893 borough police may, in addition to 
their ordinary duties, be employed to 'discharge the duties of a fire 
brigade. 

The powers and duties of a borough council in the Municipal 
Corporations Act do not arise or exist to any great extent under 
TAetfis- ^ cases, those namely of county 

Met mad boroughs, the councils have the powers of county 
the dMHct councils. In the quarter sessions boroughs other than 
coumdL Qounty boroughs they have some only of these fiowers. 
But in every case the council of the borough have the powers and 
duties of an urban district council, and, except where they 
derive their authority from local acts, it may be said that their 
principal powers and duties consist of those which they exercise or 
perform as an urban council. These will now be considered. 

Before the year 1848 there was not outside the municipal 
boroughs any system of district government in England. It is 
true that in some populous places which were not corporate 
boroughs local acts of parliament had been passed appointing im* 
provement commissioners for the government of these places. In 
many boroughs similar acts had been obtained conferring various 
powers relating to sanitary matters, streets and highways and 
the like. But there was no general system, nor was there, save by 
special legislation, any means by which sanitary districts could be 
constituted. In the year 1848 the first Public Health Act was 
passed. It provided for the formation of local boards in boroughs 
and populous places, such places outside boroughs being termed 
local government districts. In boroughs the town council were 
generally appointed the local board for purposes of the act. 
It was not, however, until 1872 that a general system of sanitary 
districts was adopted. By the Public Health Act of that year the 
whole country was mapped out into urban and rural sanitary 
districts, and that system has been maintained until the present 
time, with some important changes introduced by the Public 
Health Acts 1875 to 1907, and the Local Government Act 1894. 
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The whole of England and Wales is divided into districts, which 
are either urban or rural. Urban districts include boroughs and 
place.s which were formerly under the jurisdiction of local 
boards or improvement commissioners. The power to 
constitute new urban districts is now conferred upon 
county councils, as already stated. There is a concurrent 
power in the ].ocal Government Board under the Public 
Health Act 1875, but that power is now rarely exercised, and new 
urban districts are in practice created only by orders of county 
councils made under the I-ocal Government Act 1888, section 57. 
Rural districts were first created in 1872. Before that time there 
was practically no sanitary authority outside the urban district, for 
although the vestry of a parish had in some cases power to make 
sewers and had also some other sanitary powers, there was no 
authority for such a district as now corresponds to a rural district. 
There were, indeed, highway boards and burial boards which had 
powers for special purposes, but district authority in the sense in 
which it is now understood there was none. Before the year 1894 
the rural district consisted of the area of the poor-law union, ex- 
clusive of any urban district which might be within it, and the 
guardians of the poor were the rural sanitary authority. Since 
1894 this has been changed. By the Local Government Act of 
that year the guardians ceased to be the rural sanitary autiiority. 
Tlie union was preserved as the rural sanitary district, with this 
qualification, that if it extended into more than one county it was 
divided so that no rural district should extend into more than one 


county. Rural district councillors are elected for each parish in 
the rural district, and they become by virtue of their office guardians 
of the poor for the union comprising the district, so that there is 
now no election of guardians in a rural district. Guardians are 
still elected as such for urban districts, but the rural district council 
have ceased to be the same body as the guardians and are now 
wholly distinct. A district counciuor. whether urban or rural, holds 
office for a term of three years. One-third of the whole council 
retire in each year, the annual elections being held in March, but 
there may be a simultaneous retirement of the whole council in 
every third year if the county council at the instance of the district 
council so order. The qualification and disqualification of district 
councillors, whether urban or rural, now depend upon the Local 
Government Act 1894. Property qualification is abolished. Any 
person may be elected who is either a parochial elector of some 
parish within the district or has duitog the whole of the twelve 
months preceding his election resided in the district, and no person 


is disqualified by sex or marriage. The electors! both in urban and 
rural districts are the body called the parochial electors. These 
are practically the persons whose names appear in the parliamentary 
register or in the local government repster as being entitled to 
vote at elections for members of parliament or county or parisli 
councillors as the case may be. The election takes place subject to 
rules made by the Local Government Board, these rules being 
largely founded upon adaptations of the Municipal Corporations Act 
1882. The election is by ballot on the same lines as those prescribed 
for a municipal election, and the Corrupt Practices Act, the pro- 
visions of which have been referred to when dealing with county 
councils, applies to the elections of district councils. The provisions 
with reference to election petitions, the grounds upon which they 
may be presented and the procedure upon them, are the same in 
every respect as have already been mentioned when dealing with 
county councils. It may be convenient here to state that the Local 
Government Board has power to unite any number of ^ - 

districts or parts of districts into what is called a united 
district for certain special purposes such as water-supply, ®'**™"* 
sewerage or the like. This Is done by means of a provisional order 
made by the board and confirmed by parliament. In such a united 
district the governing body is a joint board constituted in manner 
provided by the order, and it has under the order such of the powers 
of a district council as are necessary for the purposes for which the 
united district is created. Thus a joint sewerage board would 
generally be invested by the order with all the powers of a district 
council relating to the provision and control of sewers and the 
dispo.sal of sewage. It may also be convenient here to mention 
another special kind of district authority, that is, a 
port sanitary authority. It is alsc constituted by order 
of the Local Government Board, and it may include one 
or more sanitary districts or parts of di.strict8 abutting onry. 
upon a port. In this case also tno authority consi.st.s of such members 
and is elected in such manner as the orefer determines, and it has 
such of the powers of an ordinary district council as the order may 
confer upon it. These relate for the most part to nuisances and 
infectious disease, having special reference to ships. It has been 
thought convenient to deal here with district councils, whether 
urban or rural, together, but the powers of the former 
are much more extensive than those of the latter, and 
as the consideration of the subject proceeds it will be 
nc 5 ccssary to indicate what powers and duties are con- 
ferred or imposed upon uroan district councils only, 

It must be pointed out, however, that when the necessity 
arises for conferring upon a rural district council any of the powers 
exercisable only by an urban district council, that can be clone t)y 
means of an order of the Local Government Board. The neces.sity 
for this provision arises because it sometimes happens that in a 
district otherwise rural there are some centres of population, hardly 
large enough to be constituted urban districts, which nevertheless 
require the same control as an urban district. 

A district council may from time to time make regulations with 
respect to summoning, notice, place, management ancl adjournment 
of their meetings, and generally with respect to the Bnmlneu 
transaction and management of their business. Three 
memlwrs must be present to constitute a quorum. At the 
annual meeting, which is held as soon as convenient after 
the 15th April in each year, a chairman for the succeeding year has 
to be appointed. He presides at all meetings, and in his absence 
another member appointed by the meeting take.s his place. Ques- 
tions are determined by the majority present and voting, the cliair- 
mati having the casting vote. Minutes arc taken and, if signed at 
the meeting or the next ensuing meetings are made evidence. The 
officers of the council consist of a clerk, a medical officer, a surveyor, 
one or more injectors of nuisances and a treasurer. Of these all but 
the medical officer of health and inspectors of nuisances hold office 
at pleasure and receive such remuneration a.s the council may 
determine. If the urban district is a borough, the town clerk and 
borough treasurer fulfil the same office for purposes of the Public 
Health Acts. The salaries of the medical officer of health and 
inspectors of nuisances are, as to one moiety thereof, paid out of the 
exchequer contribution account " by the county council, if they arc 
appointed in accordance with the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to qualification, anointment, duties, salary and 
tenure of office. The orders of the Local Government Board as to 
these matters are set out in the Slatutofy Rules and Orders. Xmtrict 
councils may also employ such other officers and servants as may be 
necessary and proper for the fulfilment of their duties. Ofikera and 
servants are prohibited from being concerned or interested m any 
bargain or contract made with their council, and from receiving 
under cover of their office or employment any fee or reward whatso- 
ever other than their proper salaries, wages and allowances, under 
penalty of being rendered incapable of holding office under any 
district council, and of a pecuniary penalty of l$o. There are some 
exceptions to this provmon somewhat similar to those already 
mentioned with respect to the disqualification of members of the 
council. It may be mentioned here that by an act, called the Public 
Bodies' Corrupt Practices Act 1889, severe p^alties are imposed 
alike npon members and officers of public bodies for corruption in 
office. 
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A district council may appoint committees consisting wholly or 
partly of members of their own body for the exercise of any powers 
^ which in their opinion can properly be exercised by 

such committees. Such committees do not, however, 
mm— a, office beyond the next annual meeting of the council, 

and their acts must be submitted to the council for their approval. 
If they arc appointed for any purposes of the Public Health or 
Highway Acts, the council may authorize them to institute any 
proceedings or do any act which the council might have instituted 
or done, other than the raising of any loan or the making of any rate 
or contract. A rural district council may delegate their entire 
powers in any parish to a parochial committee. Such committee 
may consist wholly of members of their own body or of members of 
the parish council, or partly of members of l)oth. Such a committee 
may be subject to any regulations and restrictions im|x>8ed upon it 
by the rural district council. 

In dealing with the jxiwers and duties of district councils it will 
be convenient to treat of these lirst as they arise under the Public 
p -p Health Acts, and afterwards as they arise under other 
statutes. In so far as such powers and duties are common 
urban and rural district councils alike they will be 
referred to a.s appertaining to district councils. Wlien 
reference is made to any power or duty of an urban council it is to 
be understood that the rural council have no such power or duty 
unless conferred or imposed upon tliem by order of the l^ocal Govern- 
ment Board. And it must be borne in mind that in a borough the 
borough council is the urban district council. 

The district council arc required to cause to be made such sewens as 
may be necessary for effectually draining their district. This duty 
- may be enforced by the Local Government Board on 

complaint made to them that the council have failed in 
drmittare Performing it, and in the case of a rural district by the 
county council on complaint of the parish council. All 
sewers, whether made by the council, by their predecessors, or by 
private persons, vest in the district council, that is to say, l>ccomc 
their property, with some exceptions, of which the principal is 
sewers made hy a penstm for his own profit. The owner or occupier 
of any premisses is entitled as of right to cause hi.s drain to be con- 
nected with any sewer, on condition only of his giving notice and 
complying with the regulations of the council as to the mode in 
which the communication is to be made, and subject to the control 
of any person appointed by the council to superintend the work. 
Moreover, the owner or occupier of premises without the district 
has the same right, subject only to such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed or, in case of disjmte, settled by ju.stices or by arbitra- 
tion. If a house does not poji.scss a sufficient drain, the occupier 
may l^e required to provide one, and to cause it to discharge into 
a sewer if there is one within loo ft. of the house, otherwise into a 
cesspool, as the council may direct. In the case of new hou.ses, these 
may not be built or occmiied in an urban di.strict without their being 
first provided with sufficient drains as the council m -y require ; 
and in an urban district it is forbidden to cau.se any building to be 
newly erected over a sewer without the consent of the couiLcil. For 
the nuq^ose of sewage disposal a district council may construct any 
works and contract for the use or purchase or lease of any land, 
buildings, engines, materials or apparatus, and contract ta supply 
for a period not exceeding twenty-five years any person with .sewage. 
It may be pointed out here that the.se expressions are defined by the 
act, the effect of the definitions • being shortly that a drain is a 
conduit for the drainage of one building or of several within the same 
curtilage, while a sewer comprises every kind of drain except that 
wliich is covered by the definition of a drain as above stated. The 
result has lieen that district councils frequently find themselves in 
the position of being responsible for the repair and condition of 
drains which, by reason of having been laid for more tliau one house, 
are sewers vested in and repairable by them. An attempt was made 
to remedy this state of things by the Public Health Amendment 
Act 1890, section 10, but the remedy so provided was very partial, 
and may be said to be confined to the case where two or more houses 
Ixjlonging to different owners are drained into a common drain laid 
under private land, and ultimately discharging into a sewer in a road 
or street. 

The district council are charged with the duty of enforcing the 
provision of proper sanitary accommodation (water-closets, privies, 
^ . ashpits, &c.) for all dwelling-houses, new or old, and 
for factories, and the maintenance of such conveniences 
proper condition. The urban council have power to 
bouaaa* provide an<l maintain and make provision for the regu- 
lation of urinals, water-closets, earth-closets, privies, 
ashpits and other similar conveniences for public accommodation. 
In the event of a complaint being made to a aistrict council that any 
drain, closet, privy, ashpit or cesspool is a nuisance or injurious to 
health, the council may empower their surveyor to enter and examine 
the premi.ses, and, if the complaint is well founded, they may require 
the owner to do the necessary wofks. The district council are not 
tfmmovmi undertake the removal of house refuse from 

TSrZmaa Promises, or the cleansing of closets, privies, ashpits and 
* cesspools. They m^, however, undertake these duties, 
and, if the Local Government Mard require, they must do so. An 
urban council and a rural council, if invested with the requisite power 


by the Local Government Board, may, and when required by order 
of that board must, provide for the proper cleansing of .streets, and 
may also provide for the proper watering of streets. When they have 
undertaken, or are required to perform these duties, a penalty is 
imposed u]^n them for neglect. If they do not undergo these 
duties, they may make by-laws imposing on the occupiers of premises 
the duty of cleansing footways and pavements, the removal of 
house refuse, and the cleansing of earth-closcts, privies, ashpits 
and cesspools ; and an urban council may also make by-laws for 
the prevention of nuisances arising from snow, filth, dust, ashes 
and rubbish, and for the prevention of the keeping of animals on 
any premise.^ so as to be injurious to health. The keeping of swine 
in a dwelling-house, or so as to be a nuisance, is made an offence 
punishable by a penalty in an urban district, as also is the suffering 
of any waste or .stagnant water to remain in any cellar, or within 
any dwelling-house after notice, and the allowing of the contents 
of any clo.set, privy or cesspool to overflow or soak therefrom. 
Provision is also made for enforcing the removal of accumulations 
of manure, dung, soil or filth from any premises in an urban district, 
and for the periodical removal of manure or other refuse from mews, 
stables or other premises. 

With regard to water-supply, district councils have extensive 
powers. They may provide their district or any part of it with a 
supply of water proper and sufficient for pubhc and w i • 

private purj^oscs, and for this purpose they may con- 
struct and maintain waterworks, dig wells, take on 
lease or hire any waterworks, purchase waterworks or water, or 
right to take or convey water either within or without their district, 
and any rights, powers and privileges of any water company, and 
contract with any person for the supply of water. They may not, 
however, commence to construct waterworks within the limits of 
supply of any water company empowered by act of parliament or 
provi.sional order to supply water without giving notice to the 
company, and not even then so long as tlie company are able and 
willing to .supply the necessary water. Any dispute as to wIk^Ikt 
the company are able and willing has to be .settled by arbitration. 
Where the council do supply water, they have the same powers of 
carrying mains under streets or through ])rivate lands as they liave 
with respect to the laying of sewers, as already mentioned. They 
can charge water rents which depend upon agreements with con- 
sumers, or they may charge water rates assessed on the net annual 
value of the premises supplied. It is to be observed that they art^ 
not bound to charge for a supply of water at all, unless they are 
required to do so in an urban district by at least ten persons, rated 
to the poor rate, or in a parish in a rural di.strict by at least five 
persons so rated in the parish. Even then the amount of the rate 
is left to the council, any deficiency in the co.st of the water, in so 
far as it is not defrayed out of water rates or rents, being borne in 
an urban district by the general district rate, and in a rural district 
by the separate sanitary rates made for the parish or contributory 
place supplied. For the purpose of enabling them to supply water, 
most of the provisions of the Waterworks Clauses Acts are incor- 
porated with the Pubhc Health Act, and are made available for the 
district council. They are empowered to supply water by measure if 
they think fit, and may charge a rent for water-meters. The power 
of the district council to supply water is strictly limited to tlicir 
own district, but they may, with the sanction of the Ix>cal Govern- 
ment Board, supply water to the council of an adjoining district on 
such terms as may be agreed upon, or as, in case of dispute, may be 
settled by arbitration. If any house is without a sufficient supply, 
and it appears that a supply can be furnished at a reasonable cost, 
as defined in the Public Health Act and the Public Health Water 
Act 1878, the owner may be required to provide the supply, and, 
if he fails, the council may themselves provide the supply and 
charge the owner with the cost. All pubhc sources of water-supply 
such as streams, pumps, wells, reservoirs, conduits, aqueducts and 
works used for the gratuitous supply of water to the inhabitants of 
the district arc vested in the council, who may cause all such works 
to be maintained and plentifully suppUed with pure and wholesome 
water for the gratuitous use of the inhabitants, but not for sale by 
them. The council may supply water to public baths or wash- 
houses, or for trade or manufacturing purposes. In the case of the 
former the supply may be gratuitous. In the latter case it is to be 
on terms agreed between the parties. The urban council are r^uired 
to cause fire-plugs, and all necessary works, machinery and apistance 
for securing a supply of water in case of fire, to provided and 
maintained, and for this pur|)ose they may enter into an agreement 
with any water company or person. Provision is made for preventing 
the pollution of water by gas refuse and enabling a distnet council, 
with the sanction of the attorney-general, to taice any proceeding 
they may think fit for preventing tlie pollution of any stream m 
their district by sewage. The district council are also empowered 
to obtain an order of justices directing the closing of any well, tank 
or cistern, public or private, or any public pump the water from 
which is likely to be used for drinking or domestic purposes, or for 
manufacturing drinks for the use of man, if such water is found to be 
so polluted as to be injurious to health. 

Power is given to prohibit the use ,as dwellings of any cellars, 
vaults or undergrounci rooms built or occupied after 1875, and with 
regard to such cellars as were occupied as dwellings before 1875, 
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the continued occupation of these is also forbidden unless they 
comply with certain stringent requirements as to the height of 
the rooms, height of the ceilings above the surface of 
w street, open areas in front, effectual drainage, sanitary 

awemagto conveniences appurtenant to the cellars, and the provision 
of fireplaces. 

District councils are required to keep a register of the common 
lodging-houses in their district. No person is allowed to keep a 
common lodging-house unless he is registered, and a 
2!^®“ house may not be registered until it has been inspected 
and approved for the purpose by an officer of the council. 

OMS. Further, the council may refuse to register a keeper 
unless they are satisfied of his character and of his fitness for the 
position. The council are empowered to make by-law.s for fixing the 
numlwr of lodgers and separating the sexes therein, promoting 
cleanliness and ventilation, giving of notices and taking precautions 
in case of any infectious disea.se, and generally for the well-ordering 
of such houses. The keepers of common lodging-houses are required 
to limewash their walls and ceilings in the months of April and 
October in every year, and if paupers or vagrants are received to 
lodge, they may be required to re^rt as to the persons who have 
resorted thereto. They must give notice of any infectious disease 
to the medical officer of health and to the poor-law relieving officer, 
and they must give free access for inspection. There is no definition 
of the expre.Msion “ common lodging-house " in the Public Health 
Acts, and at one time the courts decided that shelters for the destitute 
kept by charitable persons were not common lodging-houses. That 
idea is now exploded, and the acts apply to charitable institutions 
which receive persons of the class ordinarily recoiv(^d into common 
lodging-houses. 

By-laws may also be made relating to hou.scs let in lodgings 
« whicli are not common lodging-houses. These by- 

l>ractice limited to those inhabited by 
poorer classes, althougli the act imposes no such 
loUxlBg,. restriction. 

The Public Health Acts 1875 to HJ07 contain elaborate provisions 
for dealing with nuisances. Tho.se which are dealt with summarily 
NiiiMjice#. thus enumerated : — (1) any premises in such a state 
as to be a nuisance or injurious to liealth ; (2) any pool, 
ditch, gutter, watercourse, privy, urinal, cesspool, drain or ashpit so 
foul or in such a state as to be injurious to health ; (3) any animal so 
kept as to be a nuisance or injurious to health : (4) any accumulation 
or deposit which is a nuisance or injurious to health ; (5) any house 
or part of a hou.se so overcrowded as to be dangerous or injurious to 
the health of the inmates, whetlicr or not members of the same 
family ; (6) any factory, workshop or workplace not already under 
tlu^ operation of any general act for the regulation of factorie.s or 
bakehouses not kept in a cleanly state or not ventilated in such a 
manner as to render harmless as far as practicable any gases, vapours, 
(lust or other impurities generated in the course of the work carried on 
therein that arc a nuisance or injurious to health, or so overcrowded 
while work is carried on as to lie dangerous or injurious to the health 
of those employed therein ; (7) any fireplace or furnace which does 
not as far as practicable consume the smoke arising from the con- 
bustiblc used therein, and which is used for working engines by 
.st(!am or in any mill, factory, dye-house, brewery, bakehouse or gas 
work, or in any manufacturing or t'radc process whatsoever; an(l 
(8) any chimney not being the chimney of a private dwclling-hou.se 
sending forth black smoke in such quantity as to be a nuisance. 
The nui.saiices above enumerated are said to be nuisances liable to 
be dealt with summarily. It is the duty of every district council 
to inspect their district with a view to the discovery of any such 
nuisances. In the event of such discovery by them or of informa- 
tion given to them of the existence of any such nuisance, the district 
council are required to serve a notice requiring the abatement 
of the nuisance on the person by whose act, default or sufferance it 
arises or continues, or if such person cannot be found, on the owner 
or occupier of the premises at which tlie nuisance arises. The notice 
must require the abatement of the nuisance within a specified time, 
and must prescribe the works which in the opinion of the council are 
necessary to be done. If the nuisance arises from the absence or 
defective construction of any structural convenience, or if there is no 
occupier of the premises, the notice must bo served upon the owner. 
If the person who causes the nuisance cannot be found, and it is clear 
that the nuisance does not arise or continue by tlic act, default or 
sufferance of the owner or occunier of the premises, the local authority 
may themselves abate the nuisance without further order. If the 
person on whom the notice is served objects to give effect to it, he 
may be summoned before justices, and the jusrices may make an 
order upon him to abate the nuisance, or prohibiting the recurrence 
of the nuisance if this is likely, and directing the execution of the 
necessary works. If the nui.sance is such as to render a dweUing- 
house unfit for human habitation, the justices may close it until it is 
rendered fit for that purpose. Disobedience under the order of 
justices involves a penalty and a daily penalty for every day during 
which default contmues. Private persons may complain to justices 
in respect of nuisances by which they are personally aggrieved, and 
if the district council m^e default in domg their duty, the Local 
Government Board may authorize any officer of police to institute 
any necessary prooeedings at the cost of the defaulting council. Tho 


district council may, if in their opinion proceedings before justices 
afford an inadequate remedy, take proceedings in the high court, 
but in that cast;, if the nuisance is of a public nature, they must 
proceed by action in the name of the attorney-general. Tne pro- 
visions as to nuisances are extended to ships by on act ot 1885. 

It is forbidden to establish within an urban district without the 
consent of the council any offensive trade, business or manufacture. 
With regard to any offensive trade which has been establivshed or 
may be consented to in any urban district, if it is verified by the 
medical officer or any tw^o legally qualified medical practitioners, or 
by any ten inhabitants of the district, to be a nuisance or injurious 
to health, the urban district council are reejuired to take proceedings 
before magistrates with a view to the abatement of the nuisance 
complained of. 

Any medical officer or inspector of nuisances may inspect any 
meat, (fee., exposed for sale or deposited in any place for the purpose 
of sale or of preparation for sale and intended for the _ 
food of man. This power of inspection is, in districts 
where the Public Health Act i8go has been adopted, 
extended to all articles intended for the food of man. If upon 
such inspection the meat, &c., appears to be diseased, unsound or 
unwholesome, it may be taken before a justice for the purpose of 
being condemned, and tlie person to whom the meat, &c., belongs 
or in whose possession it was found is liable to a penalty or, in i\w 
discretion of the justices, to imprisonment for three months without 
the option of a fine. 

The Public Health Acts contain important provisions relating to 
infectious disea.se. Any person who knows he is suffering from an 
infectious disease must not carry on any trade or business . ^ 
unless he can do so without risk of spreading the disease. 

Local authorities may require premises to he cleansed ® 
and disinfected ; they may order the destruction of bedding, clothing 
or other articles which have lieen exposed to infection ; they may 
provide proper places for the disinfection of infected articles free ol 
charge ; they may provide ambulances, &c. In the case of a person 
found suffering from infectious disease who has not proper Icnlging or 
accommodation, or is lodging in a room occupied by more than one 
family, or is on board any ship or vessel, such person may by means 
of a justice's order be removed to a hospital; a local authority 
may pay the expenses of a person in a hospital or, if necessary, 
provide nursing attendance ; any person exposing himself or any 
other in his charge while suffering from infectious disease, or exposing 
infected bedding, clothing or the like, is made liable to a penalty. 
Owmers and drivers of public conveyances must not knowingly convey 
any person suffering from infectious disease, and if any person 
suffering from such a disease is conveyed in any jiublic vehicle 
the owner or driver as socm as it comes to his knowledge must give 
notice to the medical ofiicer. It is also forbidden to let houses or 
rooms in which infected persons have been lodging, or to make false 
statements to persons negotiating for the hire of such rooms. An 
act was passed in the year 1890, called the Infectious Diseases 
Prevention Act. When adopted it enabled an urban or district 
council to obtain the inspection of dairies where the.se were suspected 
to be the cau.se of infectious disease, with a view to prohibiting the 
supply of milk from such dairies if the fact w'cre established. The 
act of 1907 extended the provisions of the act of 1890. It enables a 
local authority to require dairymen to furnish a complete list of 
sources of supply if the medical officer ccrtifii?.s that any person is 
suffering from infectious disease which he has reason to suspect is 
attributable to milk supplied witliin his district. It also compels 
dairymen to notify infectious diseases existing among their servants. 
The act of i8(jo also forbids the keeping for more than forty-eight 
hours of the body of a person wlio has died of infectious disea.se in a 
room used at the time as a dwelling-place, sleeping-place or workshop. 
It provides for the bodies of persons dying of infectious diseases in a 
hospital being removed only for burial, and gives power to justices 
in certain cases to order bodies to be buried. T]ie di.seases to which 
the act applies are smalljiox, cholera, membranous croup, erysipelas, 
scarlatina or scarlet fever, typhus, ty])hoid, enteric, relapsing, 
continued or puerperal fever, and any other infectious disease to 
which the act has been applied by the local authority of the di.stricl 
in the prescribed manner. The most important provi.sion, however, 
relating to infections di.sease i.s that containeci in the Infectious 
Disease Notification Act 1889. That was originally an adoptive 
act, but it is now extended to all di.stricts in England and Wal(?s. It 
requires the notification to the medical officer of health of the 
district of every case in wliich a person is suffering from one of the 
diseases above mentioned. The duty of notification is imposed upon 
the head of the family, and also upon the medical practitioner who 
may be in attendance on the patient. The medical attendant is 
entitled to receive in respect of each notification a fee of 28 . 6d. if 
the case occurs in his private practice, and of is. if the case occurs 
in his practice as medical officer of any public body or institution. 
These fees are paid by the urban or rural district council as the case 
may be. The provisions as to notification are applitjd to every 
ship, vessel, boat, tent, van, shed or similar structure used for 
human habitation in like manner as nearly as may be as if it were 
a building. Exception is made, however, in the case of a ship, 
vessel or boat bemnging to a foreign government. It is not too 
much to say that this act has been one of the most effectual 
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means of preventing the spread of infectious disease in modern 
times. 

The district council are empowered to provide hospitals or tem- 
porary places for the reception of the sick. They may build them, 
HamniimiM. the usc of them, agree for the reception of 

no 9 pttai 9 » inhabitants of their district into an existing 

hospital, or combine with any other district council in providing 
a common hospitaL As has already been mentioned when dealing 
with county councils, if a district council make default in providing 
hospital accommodation, the county council may put in operation 
the Isolation Hospitals Act. The power given to provide hospitals 
must be exercised so as not to create a nuisance, and much litigation 
has taken place in respect of the providing of hospitaLs for smallpox. 
Up to the present time, however, the courts have refused to accept 
as a principle that a smallpox hospital is necessarily a source of 
danger to the neighbourhood, and for the most part applications 
for injunction on that ground have failed. 

Wlicrc any part of the country appears to be threatened with 
or is affected oy any formidable epidemic, endemic or infectious 
_ . - . disease, the Local Government Board may make regula- 

tipiaamieM* the speedy interment of the dead, house-to- 

house visitation, the provision of medical aid and accommodation, 
the promotion of cleansing, ventilation and disinfection, and the 
guarding against the spread of disease. Such regulations are made 
and enforced by the district councils. The provisions of the 
Public Health Acts relating to infectious disease arc for the most 
part extended to ships by an act of the year 1885. 

District councils may, and if required Ixy the Local Government 
Board, must provide mortuaries, and they may make by-laws with 
. respect to the management and charges for the use of 
MortvaneM* same. Where the body of a i>erson who has died of an 
infectious disease i.s retained in a room where persons live or sleep, 
or the retention of any dead Ixjdy may endanger health, any justice 
on the certificate of a medical practitioner may order the re- 
moval of a body to a mortuary and direct the body to be buried 
within a time limited by the friends of the deceased or in their default 
by the relieving officer. A district council may also provide and 
maintain a proper place (otherwise than at a workhouse or at a 
mortuary) for the reception of dead bodies during the time required 
to conduct any post mortem examination ordered by a coroner. 

Under an act of 1879 the district council have power to provide 
and maintain a cemetery cither within or without their district, 
c # w purchase or accept a donation of lancl 

Gemeuntt. purpose. The provisions of the Cemeteri(?s 

Clauses Act 1847 apply to a cemetery thus provided. Tlie.se 
cannot all be referr^ to here, but it may be noted that no part 
of the cemetery need be consecrated, blit that if any part is, 
such part is to Ibe defined l>y suitable marks, and a chapel in con- 
nexion with the Established Church must be erected in it. A chaplain 
must also be appointed to officiate at burials in the consecrated 
portion. The power to provide a cemetery under the act under con- 
sideration must not be confounded with that of providing a burial 
ground under the Burial Acts. These acts will be mentioned later in 
connexion with the powers of parish councils, for in general they are 
adopted for a parish, part of a parish or combination of parishes, 
and are administered by a burial board, except where that lx)dy has 
l>een superseded by a parish council or joint committee. It may be 
mentioned, however, that under the Local Government Act 1894, 
where a burial board district is wholly in an urban di.strict, the 
urban council may resolve tliat the powers, duties and liabilities 
of the burial board shall be transferred to the council, and thereupon 
the burial board may cease to exist. And it is provided by the 
same act that the Burial Acts shall not hereafter be adopted in any 
urban parish without the approval of the urban council. The 
distinction between a burial ground provided under the Burial 
Acts and a cemetery provided under the act of 1879 is important 
in many ways, of which one only need be mentioned here — ^the 
expenses under the Burial Acts are paid out of the poor rate, while 
the expenses under the act of 1879 are paid in an urlian district 
out of the general district rate, the incidence of which differs materi- 
ally from that of the poor rate, as will be seen hereafter. 

In an urban district the urban council have always had all the 
powers and duties of a surveyor of highways under the Highway 
Hirb a a before 1894 a rural district council had no 

g waya. respect of highways except in a few 

cases where, by virtue of a provision in the Highway Act 1878, 
the rural sanitary authority of a district coincident in area with 
a highway district were empowered to exercise all the powers of a 
highway board. Except in these cases the highway authority in 
a parish was the surveyor of highways, elect^ annually by the 
inhabitants in vestry, or in a highway district consisting of a number 
of united by order of quarter sessions, the highway board 

comntttMEf waywardens representing the several parishes. By the 
Local 'WVemment Act 1894, there were transferred to the district 
coimcil Of every rural district all the powers, duties and liabilities of 
every higliway authority, surveyor or highway board within their 
district, and the former highway authorities ceased to exist. The 
highway authority in every district, rural as well as urban, is there- 
fore the district council. Of the chi^ duties of a district council with 
regard to highways, the first and most obvious is the duty to rq^>air. 


This duty Was formerly enforceable by indictment of the inhabitants 
of the parish, but it is not (juite clear whether this procedure is 
applicable, now that the liabihty to repair is transferred to a council 
representing a wider area. Under the Highway Acts it is enforceable 
by summary proceedings before justices and by orders of tlu? county 
council, but in either ca.se, if the liability to repair is disputed, that 
question has to be decided on indictment preferred against the high- 
way authority alleged to be in default. In a rural district any parish 
council may complain to the county council that the district council 
have made default in keeping any highway in repair, and the county 
council may thereupon transfer to themselves and execute the 
powers of the district council at the cost of the latter body, or they 
may make an order requiring the district council to peiiorm their 
duty, or they may appoint some person to do .so at the cost of the 
district council It is important to observe, however, that an 
action does not lie against a district cotmcil in respect of the failure 
to repair a highway even at the suit oi a person who has thereby 
been injured. The reason assigned for this doctrine is that the 
council as highway surveyor stand in the same position as the 
inliabitants of the parish, against whom such an action would not 
lie. The district council are, however, liable for any injury caused 
through negligence on the part of their officers or servants in carrying 
out the work of repair. 

But while rural as well as urban district councils have the power.s 
and duties of surveyors of highways, the provisions of the Public 
Health Acts relating to streets apply only in urban . 

districts, except in so far as the Local Government 
Board may by order have conferred urban powers upon a rural 
district council. These provisions have now to be referred to. It 
may be convenient to state that the expression “ street ” is here 
used in a sense much wider than its ordinary meaning. It is defined 
by the act to include any highway and any public bridge (not 
being a county bridge), and any road, lane, footway, square, court, 
alley or passage, whether a thoroughfare or not. For certain 
purposes streets as thus defined are clivideil into two classes, viz. 
tho.se which arc and those which are not highways repairable by 
the inhabitants at large. But it has to be borne in mind that it 
is not every highway that is repairable by the inhabitants at large. 
Before the year 1836 as soon as a way was dedicated to public use 
and the public had by user signified their acceptance of it, it became 
witljout more notice repairable by the parish. Therefore every 
highway — whether carriage-way, driftway, bridleway or footway — 
which can be shown to have been in use before 1836, is presumably 
repairable by the inhabitants at large, the only exceptions being 
such highways as are repairable by private persons or corjjorate 
bodies ratione clausutae^ rctione ienurae^ or by prescrii)tion. But 
in the year 1836, when the Highway Act 1835 came into operation, 
the law was altered. It was po.ssible, just as formerly, to dedicate 
a way to the use of the public, and it thereupon became a highway 
to aU intents and purposes. But mere dedication did not make 
the way repairable by the public. That result was not to follow^ 
unleas certain stringent requirements were fulfilled. When it is 
.shown, therefore, that a highway has been dedicated after 1836, it 
is not repairable by the inhabitants at large unless it can be shown 
that these provisions have been complied with, or that it has been 
declared to bo repairable under provisions of the Public Health Acts 
presently to be mentioned. (There was also power given to justices, 
by the Highway Act 1862, to declare a private road or occupation 
road in a highway district to be a public highway repairable by the 
parish ; but this power does not appear to have been acted upon to 
any extent.) 

All streets being highways repairable by the inhabitants at large 
within an urban district, are vested in and under the control of the 
urban council. After much litigation it has now been established 
that this provision does not give the council an Absolute property 
in the soil of the street, but merely such a qualified property in 
the surfaces as enables them to exercise control. The uroan council 
are required from time to time to cause all such streets to be made 
up and repaired as occasion may require, and they are empowered 
to raise, lower or alter the soil of the street, and to place and keep 
in repair fences and posts for the safety of foot-passengers. The 
other class of streets consists of those which are not highways 
repairable by the inhabitants at large. Under the Public Health 
Act 1875 such streets may be dealt with in manner following : — 
If any such street or part thereof is not sewered, levelled, paved, 
metalled, flagged, channelled, made good or lighted to the ^tis- 
faction of the council, the council may cause it to be made up 
at the expense of the owners of premises fronting the street in pro- 
portion to their several frontages. When all or any of the works 
aforesaid have been executed in the street, and the council are of 
opinion that the street ought to become a highway repairable by 
the inhabitants at large, they may by notice to be fixed up in the 
street declare it to be a highway repairable by the inhabitants at 
large, and the declaration will be effective unless, within one month 
after the notice has been put up, the majority of the owners in the 
street object thereto. An alternative procedure has been provided 
by the Private Street Works Act, which m^ be adopted by any 
urban council. One important point of difference is that under 
the latter act the council may resolve that the expenses shall be 
apportioned among the owners not merely according to frontage, 
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but according to the greater or less degree of benefit to be derived 
by any premises from the works. 

Where a house or building in a street is taken down to l>e rebuilt, 
the urban district council may prescribe the line to which it is to 
be rebuilt, paying compensation to the building owner for any 
damage which he may sustain consequent upon the requirement. 
Save to this extent, no power is given by the general law to a district 
council to prescril>e a building line. But under an act of 1888 it is 
provided that it shall not l>e lawful in any urban district without 
the consent of the urban authority to erect or bring forward any 
house or building in any street or any part of such house or building 
beyond the front main wall of the house or building on either side 
thereof in the same street. 

The control exercised by an urban district council over streets 
and buildings is to a very large extent exercised through by-laws 
which they are empowered to make for various purposes relating to 
the laying out and formation of new streets, the erection and con- 
struction of new buildings, the provi.sion of sufficient air-space? 
about buildings to secure a free circulation of air, and the provision 
of suitable and sufficient sanitary conveniences. The manner in 
which such by-laws are made and confirmed will bo hereafter notict?d. 
In general, the by-laws require plans of new streets to bo submitted 
to the council, and they are required to approve or disapprove of 
these plans within a month. They cannot disapprove of a plan unle.ss 
it contravenes the provisions of some statute or by-law ; but if a 
person builds otherwise than according to an approved plan he does 
so at the risk of having his work pulled down or destroyed. Among 
the miscellaneous powers of an urban council with respect to streets 
may be mentioned the power to widen or improve, and certain powers 
incorporated from the Towns Improvement Clauses Act 1847, with 
respect to naming streets, numl>ering houses, improving the line of 
streets, removing obstructions, providing protection in respect of 
ruinous or dangerous buildings, and reejuiring precautions to lx? taken 
during the construction and repair of .sewers, streets and houses. 
An urban council may also provide for the lighting of any street in 
their district, and may contnict with any person or company for 
that purpose. If there is no company having statutory powers of 
supply within their di.strict, they may themselves undertake the 
supply of gas, and they may purchase the undertaking of any gas 
company within their district. 

An urban council may actpiire and maintain lands for the purpose? 
of being used as public walks or pleasure-grounds, and may 8up|)ort 
P bn contribute to the support of such walks or grounds if 

provided by any other person. They may also contribute 
^ * to the co.st of laying out, planting or improvement of 

lands provided for this purpose by any person, in their own district 
or outside that district, if it appears that the walks or grounds could 
eventually be used ])y the inhabitants of that district. An urban 
^uncil may also provide public clocks or pay for the reasonable 
cost of repairing and maintaining any public clocks in the district, 
though not ve.sted in them. 

Where an urban council are the council of a borough, and in 
other cases with the consent of the owners and ratepayers of the 
district, they may provide market accommodation for 
tlieir district. They may not, however, e.stablish any 
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lished in the district under a franchise or charter. For 
purposes of markets certain provisions of the Markets and 
Fairs Clauses Act 1 847 are incorporated with the Public Health Act. 
The only one of these that need be noticed is that which provides 
that after the market is opened for public use every person, other 
than a licensed hawker, who shall sell or ex^iose for sale in any place 
within the district, except in his own dwelling-place or shop, any 
articles in respect of which tolls are authorized to be taken shall l)e 
liable to a penalty. The tolls which may be taken by an urban 
council must be approved by the Local Government ^ard ; and 
any by-laws which they make for the regulation of the market must 
l>e confirmed by the same body. An urban council may also provide 
slaughter-houses and make by-laws with respect to the management 
and charges for the use of them. Where they do not provide 
slaughter-houses, all previously existing slaughter-houses have to be 
registered and new ones licensed ; and no persoil may lawfully use a 
slaughter-house which is not either registered or licensed. Licences 
may be suspended by justices in the event of their being used 
contrary to the provisions of the act or of the by-laws, and on 
a second conviction the licence may be revoked. On a con- 
viction of selling or exposing for sale, or having in his possession 
or on his premises unsound meat, the court may also revoke the 
licence. 

Certain poUoe regulations contained in the Town Police Clauses 
Act 1847 ^ by virtue of the Public Health Act 1875 in force 
in ail urban districts. These relate to obstructions 
and nuisances in streets, fires, places of public resort, 
hackney carriages and public bathing. An urban council 
may also license proprietors, drivers and conductors of 
horses^ ponies, mules or aSses standing for hiri^ in the district in 
the same way as in the case of haclmey carriages, and they may 
also license pleasure boats and vessels, and the boatmen or 
persons in charge thereof, and they may xnake by-laws for all these 
pnrpoast. 
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Every district council may enter into such contracts as are neces- 
sary for carrying into execution the various purposes of the Public 
Health Acts. A district council being a corporatian, ^ ^ ^ 

the general law applies in the case of a rural council 
that they must contract under their common seal, the 
exception to this rule including the doing of acts very ®^"*®** 
frequently recurring or too insignificant to be worth the trouble of 
affixing the common seal. In the case of an urban council certain 
stringent regulations are laid down. A contract made by an urban 
council, whereof the value and amount exceed £50, must be uxlder 
seal, and certain other formalities must be observed, some of which 
are imperative ; for example, the taking of sureties fiom the con- 
tractor, and the making provi.sion for penalties to bo paid by him 
in case the terms of the contract are not observed. Every local 
authority may also, for purposes of the act, purchase or take on 
lease, sell or exchange, any lands. Such lands as are not required 
for the purpose for which they were purchased must, unless the Local 
Government Board otherwise direct, be sold. Powers of compulsor\’ 
purchase of lands are also given under the Lands Clauses Acts, bvit 
before these can be put in operation certain conditions must he 
observed. The Local Government Board must make inquiry into 
the propriety of allowing the lands to be taken, and the power to 
acquire the lands compulsorily can only be conferred by means of a 
])rovi.sional order confirmed by parliament. 

With regard to the by-laws which district councils may make 
for many purposes, the subjects of which have been already from 
lime to time mentioned, it i.s only necessary to state „ 
that these require to be confirmed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Such confirmation does not, however, give validity 
to a by-law which cannot be justified by the j^rovisions of the act, 
and many by-laws which have been so confirmed have been held 
to be invalid under the general law as being uncertain, unreasonable 
or repugnant to the law of the realm. For the guidance of local 
authorities, the Local Government Board have from time to time 
issued model scries of by-laws dealing with ttie various subjects for 
which by-laws may be made, and these are for the most part followed 
throughout England and Wales. 

As a general rule, all the expenses of carrying into execution the 
Public licalth Acts in an url>an district fall upon a fund which is 
called the general district fund, and that fund is ])rovided pj--- - 
by means of a rate called the general district rate. To ^ ' 

this there are some exceptions. First, in the case of boroughs 
where from the time of the first adoption of tlie Sanitary Acts 
those expenses have been paid out of the borough rate, the expenses 
continue to bt? so paid ; and in an urban district which was formerly 
subject to an Improvement Act, the expenses may be payable out 
of the improvement rate authorized by that act. The general 
rule, however, prevails over by far the greater ])art of England 
and Wales. The general district rate is made anil It'vied on tlie 
occupiers of all kinds of property for the time being assessable to 
any rate for the relief of the poor, subject to a few exceptions and 
conditions. Of thc.se the first is that the owner may be rated 
instead of the occupier, at the option of the urban authority, where 
the value of the premises is under ;^io, where the premises arc let 
to weekly or monthly tenants, or where the premises are let in 
sefjarate apartments, or tJie rents become payable or are collected at 
any shorter period than qiuirterly. When the owner is rated he 
must be assessed upon a certain proportion only of the net annual 
value of the premises. The owners or occupiers of certain specified 
properties are asses.sed in respect of the same in the proportion of 
one-fourth i>art only of the net annual value thereof. These 
properties include tithes, tithe commutation rent charge, land used 
as arable, meadow or pasture groimd only, or as woodl^ds, market 
gardens or nursery grounds, orchards, allotments, any land covered 
with water such as the re.servoir of a waterworks company, or used 
only as a canal or towing-path of the same, or as a railway con- 
structed under the powers of any Act of Parliament for public 
conveyance. The reason for these partial exemptions apparently 
is that sanitary arrangements are nWde chiefly for the b^efit of 
hou.ses and buildings, while the properties ju.st enumerated do not 
receive the same amount of benefit The only other point to be 
noticed in this connexion is that an urban council may divide their 
district into parts for all or any of the purposes of the act, rating 
each part separately for those purposes. The expenses of highways 
in an urban district fall as a rule upon the general district rate, 
but under certain conditions, which need not be here set out, a 
separate highway rate may have to be levied. The urban council 
have extensive powers of amending the rate, and the rate is collected 
in such manner as the urban authority may appoint. 

The expenses of a rural district council are of two kinds. Of 
these the first is called general expenses, and it includes the expense 
of the establishment and officers of the council, of disinfection, 
providing of conveyance for infected persons, and the expenses of 
highways. These expenses are payable out of a common fund 
which is raised out of the poor rate of the several parishes in the 
district, according to the rateable value of each. Special expenses 
include the expenses of the construction and maintenance and 
cleansing of sewers, providing water-supply, and all other expenses 
incurred or payable in respect of a parish or contributory place 
within the district determined by order of the Local Government 
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Board to be special expenses. The expression “ contributory place ” 
means a place other than a parish chargeable witli special expenses. 
For the most part it has reference only to what is called a special 
drainage district, tliat is to say, a district formed out of one or more 
parishes or parts of parishes for the purpose of the provision of a 
common water-.supply, or scheme of sewerage, or the like, and in the 
event of such a district including part only of a parish, the remaining 
portion would, so far as the special expenses for which the di.strict 
was created are concerned, be a separate contributory place. These 
special expenses are chargeable to each parish or contributory place, 
and they are defrayed by means of special sanitary rates, such rates 
being raised on all property assessed to the lelief of the poor, Init 
with the same exemptions of certain propterties os have been men- 
tioned under the head of general district nite in urban districts. 

District councils are empowered to borrow with the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, subject to certain restrictions and 
- . regulations. The money must be borrowed for permanent 

oomwiog ^orks, the expenses of which ought in the opinion of the 
Local Government Board to be spread over a term of years 
which must not exceed sixty. The sums borrowed must not 
exceed, with the outstanding loans, the iimount of the assessable 
value for two years of the district for which the money is borrowed ; 
and if the sum borrowed would, with the outstanding loans, exceed 
the assessable value for one year, the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board may not be given except after local inquiry. The money 
may be repaid by equal instalments of principal, or of principal and 
interest, or by means of a sinking fund. 

Where the urban council are the council of a borough, their 
accounts as urban council are made up and audited in the same 
Audit ineffective manner as has steady been mentioned in 

* the ca.se of the accounts of the council under the Municipal 

Corporations Act, but each of the borough auditors receives re- 
muneration for auditing the accounts of the council as urban district 
council. Where the urban council arc not the council of a borough, 
the accounts are made up annually, and audited by the district 
auditor in the same effective manner as has already been mentioned 
in the case of the accounts of a county council. The accounts of a 
rural district council are made up half-yearly and arc audited in 
the same way. 

The Public Authorities Protection Act 1893 was passed to repeal 
thw numerous provisions contained in many acts of parliament, 
p . whereby, before legal proceedings could be taken against a 
public body, notice of action had to be given and the 
MaIttMi proceedings commenced within a certain limited time. 

applies to all public authorities, including, of 
councIlM* ^o^rse, district counciLs, and it provides in effect that 
where any action or legal proceeding is taken against a 
council for any act done in pursuance or execution, or intended 
execution, of an act of parliament, or of any public duty or authority, 
the action must he commenced within six months next after the act, 
neglect or default complained of, or in the case of a continuance of 
injury or damage, Avithin .six months next after the ceasing thereof. 
And it provides further tliat, in the event of the judgment of the 
court being given in favour of the council, the council shall be entitled 
to recover their costs taxed as between solicitor and cUent. Notice of 
action is abolished in every case. 

Among other acts which are cither incorporated with the Public 
Health Acts or have been passed subsequently to them, one of the 
HauMlua important is the Housing of the Working Classes Act 

^ 1890. It contains three distinct parts. Under the first an 

worklod district council may, by means of a .scheme, acquire, 

ciMaaea rearrange and reconstruct an area which has Viecn proved 
to be inscinitary. The scheme has to l>e confirmed by the 
Local Government Board, and carried out by means of a provisional 
order. The second part of the act deals with unhealthy dwelling- 
houses, and requires the urban district council to take steps for the 
closing of any dwelling-houses within their district which are unfit 
for human habitation. The third part of the act deals with what is 
called in the act working-class lodging-hou.ses. But the expre.ssion is 
a little misleading, for it includes separate houses or cottages for the 
>vorkmg classes, whether containing one or several tenements, and 
the expression “ cottage " may include a garden of not more thhif 
half an acre, provided that the estimated annual value of such garden 
shall not exceed Thi.s part of the act may be adopted by a rural 
district council, but an urban district council can carry it ii^to execu- 
tion without formal adoption. Land may Ikj acquired for erecting 
lodging-houses as above defined, and these, when erected, may be 
managed and let by the council. 

The urban district council may adopt the provisions of the Baths 
Brnthamad Washhouses Acts, and thereunder provide public 
i^^ths, wa.sh-hoiises, open bathing-places, covered swim- 
ming baths, which they may close in the winter months 
• and use as gymnasia. 

Under the Tramways Act 1870 the urban district council may 
obtain from the Board of Trade a provisional order authorizing the 
Traffwwvf. construction of tramways in their district by themselves. 

^ Any private persons, and any corporation or company 
may, with the consent of the council, obtain the like authority, 
but the^Board of Trade have power in certain cases to dispen.se 
with the consent Of the local authority. Where the order is obtained 


by a pensen or body other than the district council, the council may 
purcha.se the undertaking at the end of twenty-one years after the 
tramways have been constructed or at the expiration of every 
subsequent period of seven years, and the terms of purchase are 
that the person or company must sell the undertaking upon payment 
of the then value, exclusive of any allowance for past or future profits 
of the undertaking, or any compensation for compulsory sale or other 
consideration whatsoever of the tramway, and all lands, buildings, 
works, materials and plant suitable to and used for the purposes of 
the undertaking. It should be observed, however, that although 
the local authority may themselves construct, and may acquire 
from the original promoters a system of tramways, they may not 
themselves work them without special authority of the legislature, 
and must in general let the working of the undertaking to some 
person or company. 

Under the Borough Funds Act 1872 the urban district council 
may, if in their judgment it is expedient, promote or oppose any 
local and personal bill or bills in parliament, or may 
prosecute or defend any legal proceedings necessary for 
the promotion or protection of the interests of the district, 
and may charge the costs incurred in so doing to the 
rates under their control. The power to incur parlia- 
mentary costs, however, is subject to several important ^ * 
restrictions. The resolution to promote or oppose the bill must 
in the first instance have been carried by an absolute majority 
of the whole number of the council at a meeting convened by special 
notice, and afterwards confirmed by the like majority. The resolu- 
tion must have been published in newspapers circulated in the 
district, and must have received the consent 01 the Local Government 
Board or of a secretary of state, if the matter is one within his 
jurisdiction ; and further, the expenses must not be incurred unless 
the promotion or opposition has been as.sentcd to by the owners 
and ratepayers of the district assembled at a meeting convened 
for the purpose of considering the matter, and if necessary, signified 
by a poll. Moreover, the expenses must, before they can be charged 
to the rates, be examined and allowed by some person authorized 
by a secretary of state or the Local Government Board, as the case 
may be. 

Under the Pawnbrokers Act 1872 the licences to pawnbrokers, 
which were formerly granted by justices, are now granted by district 
councils. 

Under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts certain important duties 
devolve upon medical officers and inspectors of nuisances who are 
officers of district councils. But for the most part the 
acts do not impose upon district councils themselves 
any special powers or duties, although, as a matter of 
fact, prosecutions for offences are usually undertaken by the district 
councils, and the expenses of the execution of the acts arc paid 
out of their funds. In quarter sessions boroughs, however, where 
the council have the duty of appointing a pubhc analyst, they are 
under an obligation to i)ut the acts in force from time to time, as 
cx:casion may ari.se. The acts themselves must be consulted for the 
procedure, beginning with the taking of samples and ending with the 
conviction of an offender. 

The powers and duties of a district council under the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act 1876 have l)ccn incidentally 
noticed when dealing with county councils, whose powers ^ 

under the acts are precisely the same. pouuuon. 

Under the Electric Lighting Acts the Board of Trade may license 
any district council to supply electricity, or may grant to them a 
provisional order for the same purpose. A similar 
licence or order may be granted to a private person or 
company to supply electricity within the district of a * 
district council, but in that case the consent of the district council 
must be given, unless the Board of Trade, for special rea.sons, 
dispense with such consent. These licences are now rarely applied 
for or granted, and the provisions which 'were formerly contained 
in the provisional orders have now been consolidated by the Electric 
Lighting Clauses Act 1899, the effect of which 'will be to make 
provisional orders uniform for the future. It is now almost the 
exception, at least in urban districts, to find a district council 
which has not obtained a provisional order under these acts, and 
for the most part the undertakings of local authorities in the way 
of supplying electricity have been very prosperous. 

Under the Allotment Acts district councils were empowered to 
provide allotments for the labouring population of their distnet, 
if they were satisfied that there was a demand for allot- xitef- 
ments, that these could not be obtained at a reasonable 
rent by voluntary arrangement, and that the land could 
be let at such a price as would not involve a loss to the council 
The district council might acquire land, let it and regulate it, ana 
they might provide common pasture. These powers were, by an 
act of 1907, transferred to parish councils. , , ^ 

The urban district council execute the Public Libraries Aot lor 
their district, and the rate for the expenses of the acts, which may 
not exceed id. in the is in a borough in the nature 
of a borough rate, and in any other urban district in 
the nature of a general district rate. Under the acts 
not only public libraries, but also public museums, schools for 
science, art galleries and schools for art, mth the necessary buildings. 
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furaiture, fittings and conveniences, may be provided for the in- 
habitants of the district. Land may be acquired, and money 
borrowed, for the purposes of the acts. 

A gr^t number of other statutes confer powers or impose duties 
upcm district councils, such as the acts relating to town gardens, 
agricultural gangs, fairs, petroleum, infant life protection, commons, 
open spaces, canal boat.s, factories and workshops, margarine, sale of 
horse-nesh and shop hours. 

Before the passing of the Local Government Act 1894 there 
was really nothing in the form of local government for a parish. 
Th0paHab ^ inhabitants in vestry had certain 

mad^ powers. They could adopt various acts, which will be 
fidriak more particularly referred to hereafter, and they could 
couttciL appoint the persons who were to carry these acts into 
execution. They elected the churchwardens and overseers, the 
highway surveyor, if the parish was a separate unit for highway 
purposes, and the waywardens if it was included in a highway 
district. But there was nothing in the nature of a representative 
body exercising any powers of government in the parish regarded 
as a separate area. Under the act of 1894 this was changed. In 
every rural parish, that is to say, in every parish which is not 
included within an urban district, there is a parish meeting, which 
consists of the parochial electors of the parish. As already stated, 
these are the persons whose names are on the parliamentary and 
local government registers. If the parish has a population 
exceeding 300, a parish council must be elected. If it has a 
population of 100 or upwards, the county council are bound to 
make an order for the election of a parish council if the parish 
meeting so resolves. Where there is no parish council, as will be 
seen hereafter, the various powers conferred upon a council are 
exercised by the parish meeting itself. Two or more parishes may 
be grouped together under a common parish council by order of 
the county council if the parish meetings of each parish consent. 
An annual parish meeting in every rural parish must be held on 
the 25th day of March or within seven days before or after that 
date ; and if there is no parish council, there must be at least one 
other parish meeting in the year. At the annual parish meeting 
the parish council, if there is one, is elected, and the members of 
the council, who originally held office for one year only, now, 
under a subsequent act, hold office for three years. Any person 
who is a parochial elector, or who has for twelve months preceding 
the election resided in the parish, or within 3 m. thereof, may be 
elected parish councillor, and the number of councillors is to be 
fixed from time to time by the county council, not being less than 
five nor more than fifteen. Women, whether married or single, 
are eligible. 

The council are elected in manner provided by the rules of the 
Local Government Board. The rules now in force will be found 
in the Statutory Rules and Orders, They are very similar to those 
which are in force with reference to the elections of district councils, 
which have already been noticed.' If a poll is demanded, it must be 
taken under the Ballot Act, as applied by the rules, and for all 
practical purposes it may be taken that the election proceeds in 
the same manner as that of a district council. The parish council 
elects a chairman annually. He may be one of their own number, 
or some other person qualified to bo a parish councillor. The council 
is a body corporate, may hold land in mortmain, and can appoint 
committees for its own parish or jointiy with any other parish council. 

Among the powers conferred upon a parish council are 
those of appointing overseers and of appointing and re- 
yoking the appointment of assistant overseers. Church- 
avsTMiiv. are no longer overseers, and the parish council 

may appoint as overseers a number of persons equal to the number 
formerly appointed as overseers and churphwardens. It may be 
useful to mention here that for purposes of the administration of 
the poor law, overseers no longer act, their duties in that respect 
Imving been superseded by the guardians. They remain, however, 
the rating authority so far as regards the poor rate and nearly 
aU other rates, exceptions being the general district rate in an 
urban district and the lx>rough rate in a borough, made by the 
town council. They still have power to rive relief to poor persons 
in case of sudden and urgent necessity, but their principal duty is 
t^t of rating autborl^, and they are bound to make out the lists 
for their parishes of jurors and electors. No payment is made to 
them. The office is compulsory, but certain persons are privfleged 
from being elected to it. The assistant overseer, who was formerly 
nominated by the inhabitants and vestry and then formally appointed 
by justices, is now, as has been stated, appointed by the paiish 
copnoit He holds at pleasure, and receives such remuneration 
as the council fix, and he performs all the duties of an overseer. 


or such of them as may be prescribed by the terms of his appointment. 
There may be in a parish a collector of rates appointed by the 
guardians. In that event, an assistant overseer cannot be appointed 
to perform the duties of collector of rates, but, on the other handi, 
the parish council may invest the collector with any of the powers 
of an overseer. The parish council may appoint a clerk, who may be 
either one of their own number without payment, or the assistant 
overseer, rate collector or some other fit person, with remuneration. 

Among the duties transferred to parish councils may be mentioned 
the provision of parish l)ooks and of a vestry room or parochial 
office, parish chest, fire engine or fire escape, the holding ^ 
or management of pari.sh property, other than property 
relating to affairs of the church or held for an ecclesiastical ^J*^?*!** 
charity, the holding or management of village greens or 
of allotments, the appointment of trustees of parochial 
charities other than ecclesiastical charities in certain cases, and 
certain limited powers with reference to the supply of water to the 
jjarish, the removal of nui.sances, and the acquisition of rights of way 
which are beneficial to the inhabitants. 

Among the most important of the matters which concern a rural 
parish is the administration of what are commonly called the adoptive 
acts. These include the Lighting and Watching Act, the , ... 

Baths and Wa.shhouse8 Acts, the Burial Acts, the Public 
Improvement Act and the Public Libraries Acts. The - - 
Lighting and Watching Act was formerly adopted for u 
parish, or part of a parish, by tlie inhabitant.s in vestry, 
who elected lighting inspectors, of whom one-third went out of office 
in every year. The inspectors took the necessary steps for having 
the parish lighted (the provisions as to watching liaving Ix'en obsolete 
for many years), and the expenses of lighting were raised by the 
overseers upon an order issued to them by the inspectors. The 
owners and occupiers of houses, buildings and property, other than 
land, pay a rate m the I three times greater than that at which the 
owners and occupiers of land are rated and pay for the (lurjxises of 
the act. Now this act, like the other adoptive acts, can only be 
adopted by the parish meeting, and where adopted for part only of a 
parish, must be adopted by a parish meeting held for that part. 
After the adoption of the act it is carried into execution by the parish 
council, if there is one, and if not, by the parish meeting, and the 
expenses are raised in the .same manner as heretofore. « . . 

The Baths and Washhou.ses Acts have already been if?*^^*** 
referred to in dealing with district councils, and it is 
sufficient to say that they are now adopted and ad- 
ministered in a rural parish in the manner pointed out ^ * 

with reference to the Lighting and Watching Act. The same may 
be said of the Burial Acts, but these are sufficiently important 
to require 8j>ecial notice. These acts contain provisions nil 
whereby burials may be prohibited in urban districts, and 
churchyards or burial grounds already existing may be 
closed when full. Formerly, when the acts had been adopted by the 
vestry, it was necessary to appoint a burial lioard to carry the acts 
into execution and provide and manage buriri grounds. Now, in a 
rural parish which is coextensive with an area for which the acts 
have been adopted, the burial booid is abolished and the acts arc 
administered by the parish council ; and the acts cannot be adopted 
in a rural parish save by the parish meeting. If the area unaer a 
burial board in 1894 was partly in a rural parish and partly in an 
urban district, the burial board was suiierscded, and the lowers of the 
board are exercised by a joint committee appointedpartly by the urban 
district council and partly by the parish council, or pari^ meeting, 
as the case may be. In a rural parish where there is no parish council, 
though the acts are adopted by the parish meeting, it is still necessary 
to elect the burial board, and that board will be elected by the parish 
meeting. The distinction between a burial ground under the Burial 
Acts and a cemetery provided under the Public Health Acts has 
already been noticed. A burial ground, properly so called, ha.s to 
be divided into consecrated and unconsecrated portions, and the 
former really takes the place of the parish churchyard ; and the 
incumbent of the parish church, the clerk, and the .sexton continue 
to receive the same fees upon burials in the consecrated portion as 
they would have done in the pari.sh churchyard. It has been 
mentioned that a portion of the burial ground must be left un- 
cOnsecrated. But this is subject to one important exception, that 
the parish meeting may unanimously resolve that the whole of the 
burial ground shall be consecrated. In that case, however, the 
parish council may, within ten years thereafter, determine that a 
separate unconsecrated burial ground shall also be provided for the 
parish. The expenses of the execution of the Burial Acts are pro- 
vided by the overseers out of the poor rate upon the certificate of 
the body entrusted with the execution of them. In the event of 
the acts being adopted for a portion only of a rural parish, the 
burial board, or the parish meeting, may oy resolution transfer ail 
the powers of the board to the parish council. 

The Public Improvement Act, when adopted, enables a parish 
council to purchase or lease, or accept gifts of land for the purpo.se 
of forming public walks, exerci.se or play grounds, and Public 
to provide for the expense by means of a parish improve- 
ment rate. Before any such rate is im^sed, however, . J 
a sum in ampunt not less than at least half of the estimated T 
cost of the proposed improvement must have been raised by private 
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subsodprtion or donation, and the rate must not exceed sixpence 
in the 

The Public Libraries Actii enable the authority adopting them to 
provide public libraries, museums, schools ior science, art galleries 
thahn schools for art. The expenses in a rural pariah are 

means of a rate raised with, and as part of, 
Arts the poor rate, with a qualification to the effect that agri- 
* cultural land, market gardens and nursery grounds are 
to be assessed to the rate at one-third only of their rateable value. 

The expenses of a parish council may not, without the consent of 
a parish meeting, exceed the amount of a rate of threepence in the 
Pinmmom ^ financial year ; but with the consent of the 

iiieiMw meeting the limit may be increased to sixpence, 

exclusive of expenses under the adoptive acts. If it 
is necessary to borrow, the consent of the parish meeting 
county council must be ootained. The 
expenses are payable out of the poor rate by tlie overseers on the 
precept of the parish council. 

One of the most important powers conferred upon a parish council 
is that which enables them to prevent stoppage or diversion of any 
public right of way without their consent and without the approv^ 
of the parish meet^. The council may also complain to the county 
councu that the district council have failed to sower their parish or 
provide a proper water-supply, or generally to enforce the provisions 
of the Burial Acts ; and upon such complaint, if ascertained to be 
well founded, the county council may transfer to themselves the 
powers and duties of the district council, or may appoint a competent 
person to perform such powers and duties. In a jmrish which is not 
sufficiently large to have a parish council, most of the powers and 
duties conferred or imposed on the parish council are exercised by 
the parish meeting. It may be convenient here to add that where, 
under the Local Government Act 1894, the powers of a parish council 
are not already possessed by an urban district council, the Local 
Government Board may by order confer such powers on the urban 
council. This has been done almost universally, as far as regards 
the power to appoint overseers and assistant overseers, and in many 
cases urban councils have also obtained powers to appoint trustees 
of parochial charities. 

The foregoing is a sketch of the scheme of local government 
carried out in England and Wales. No attempt has been made 
to deal with poor law {q,v.) or education The 

administration of justice devolving upon the 
* justices in quarter or petty sessions is hardly a matter 
of local government, although in one important respect, 
that, namely, of the licensing of premises for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, it may be thought that the duties of justices fall 
within the scope of local government. It will be seen that the 
scheme, as at present existing, has for its object the simplification 
of local government by the abolition of unnecessary independent 
authorities, and that this has been carried out almost completely, 
the principal exception being that in some cases burial boards 
still exist which have not been superseded either by urban 
district councils or by parish councils or parish meetings. There 
are also some matters of local administration arising under what 
are called commissions of sewers. These exist for the pyurpose 
of regulating drainage, and providing defence against water in 
fen lands or lands subject to floods from rivers or tidal waters. 
The commissioners derive their authority from the Sewers 
Commission Acts, which date from the time of Henry VITI., 
from the Land Drainage Act i86x, and from various local acts. 
It is unnecessary, however, to consider in any detail the powers 
exercised by commissioners of sewers in the few areas under 
their control. 
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Government ; Alex. G)^, The Law relating to Public Health ; The 
Law relating to Highways ; W, T. Luroley, The Public Health Acts 
(6rii ed., by J&amoiTan and Dill) ; Maemorran and Dill, The Local 
Government ^c. ; The Local Government Act ; 
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edirioas; in Latin, but translated by aevend successive writers 
both in, Camden's time and later) ; M. Drayton, Poly’-Olbion (a 
descriptive poem, first issued in a complete form in 162a ) ; T. Fuller, 
History of the Worthies of England (1662) j J. Iceland, Itinerary, and 
Collectanea, edited by T. Heame respectively in 1710 and 1715; 
T. Cox and A. Hall, Magna Britannia (1720, based on Camden's 
Britannia, in English) ; D. Defoe, Tour through the whole Island of 
Gre(U Britain . . . divided into Circuits or Journeys (1724-^1727) ; 
various works of Thpmas Pennant, published between 1741 and 
1820, and, at the same period, of Arthur Young (topographical 
treatises on apflculture, itt.) ; W. Gilpin, ObservaHons on J^cturesque 
Beauty mads %n the Ysar jyyt in several Parts of Great Britain Aiyy^) \ 
Essays on Prints and Early Engravings ; Western Parts of EHj^land 
(1798), and other works on various districts ; Gentleman* s Magaxine 

73 1-1868) ; E. W. Brayley, J. Britton and others, Bsaufiss c/ 
England and Wales, or. Original Delineation, Topographical, Historical 
and Descriptive, of each County (1801-1818 ; both the authors named 
wrote other descriptive works on special localities ; Britton wrote 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 1835) ; Daniel Lysons 
j^th the collaboration of his brother Samuel), Magna Britannia, 
Topographical Account of the several Counties of Great Britain ^80^ 
1822 ; the coundes were taken alphabetically, but on the death of 
Samuel Lysons in 1819 tJie work was stopped at Devonshire) ; Sir 
G. Head, Home Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of England 
(1835); Nathaniel Hawthorne, English Notebooks (1870). Among 
modem publications, out of a great mass of works of more or less 
popular character, there may be mentioned the well-known series of 
Murray's Guides, in which each volume treats of a county or group 
of counties. 

Early in the 20th century the Victoria History of the Counties of 
En^and (dedicated to Queen Victoria) began to appear ; its volumes 
dem with each county from every aspect — natural history, prehistoric 
and historic antiquities, ethnography, liistory, economic conditions, 
topography and sport being dealt with by authorities in all branches. 

The maps of the Ordnance, Geological and Hydrographic Surveys 
delineate the configuration and geology of England and the adjacent 
seas with a completeness unsurpass^ in any other country. For 
Ordinary detailed work the best series of maps is found in Bartholo- 
mew's Survey Atlas of England and Wales (Edinburgh Geographical 
Institute, 1903), wliich, besides small distributional, physic^ and 
other maps and letterpress, contains a magnificent series of coloured- 
contour maps on the scale of } in. to i m. (also issued in larger separate 
sheets). 

Statistics of every kind'—of climate, agriculture, mining, manu- 
factures, trade, population, births, marriages, deaths, disease, 
migration, education — are liberally furnished by government 
agencies. 

See also A. J. Jukes-Brown, The Building of the British Islands 
(London, 1888) ; Sir A. C. Kamsay, Physical Geography and Geology 
of Great Britain, edited by H. B. Woodward (London, 1894) ; Lord 
Avebury, The Scenery of England and the Causes to which it is due 
(London, 1902) ; Sir A. Geikie, Geological Map of England and Wales 
(scale, 10 m. to i ih. ; Edinburgh, 1897) ; E. Reclus, Universal 
Geography, vol. iv., The British Isles, edited by E. G. Ravenstein 
(London, 1880) ; H. T. Mackinder, Britain and the British Seas 
hnd ed., Oxford, 1907; ; G. G. Chisholm, “ On the Distribution of 
Towns and Villages in England," in Geographical Journal, vol. ix. 
(1897), PP* 76-87 ; vol. X, (1897), PP* 51^-530; A. Haviland, The 
Geo^aphiem Distribution of Disease in Great Britain (London, 1892) ; 
A. Buchan, " The Mean Atmoiplieric Temperature and Pressure of 
the British Islands " (with maps), Journal of the Scottish Meteor o- 
logical Society, vol. xi. (1898), pp. 3-41 ; W. M. Davis, “ The Develop- 
ment of Certain English Rivero,’ ' Geographical Journal^ol. v. (1895), 

g p. 127-148 ; H. R. Mill, The Mean and Extreme Rainfall of the 
ritish Isles," Min. Proc. Inst. C.E. (i9<>4)» vol. civ, part i. ; "A 
Fragment of the Geography of Engkmd — South-west Sussex," 
Geographical Journal, yo\. xv. (1900), p. 205; "England and Wales 
viewed Geographically," Geographical Journal, vol. xxiv. (1904), pp. 
621-636. 

ENGLAND, THE CBtJRCH OF. The Church of England 
claims to be a branch of the Catholic and Apostolic Church ; 
it is episcopal in its essence and administration^ and is established 
by law in that the state recognizes it as the national church of 
the English {^ople, an integral part of the constitution of the 
realm. It existed^ in name and in fact, as the church of the 
English people centuries before that people became a united 
nation, and, in spite of changes in doctrme and ritual, it remains 
the same church that was planted in England at the end of the 
6th century. From it the various tribes which had conquered 
the land received a bond of unions and in it they beheld a pattern 
of a, single organized government administered by local officers, 
to ^hich they ^adu^y attained in their secular polity. In 
England, then, the state is in a sense the child of the church. 
The doctrines of the English Church may be ^ gathered from its 
Book of Cotnirion Prayer (see PRAYfea, Bbok 6 f Common) as 
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finally revisedin i66i, with the fonn ef ordaining and consecrat- 
ing bishops^ priests and deacons^ witih the exiception of the 
servioes for certain days which were abrogated in 1859 j from 
the XXXIX Articles (see Creeds)^ published with royal authority 
in 1571 ; and from the First and Second Books of Homilies of 
1549 and 156s respectively, which are declared in Article XXXV. 
to contain sound doctrine. 

-Christianity reached Britain during the 3rd 
century, and perhaps earlier, probably from Gaul. An early 
CbrtMih ^a< 3 ition records the death of a martyr Alban at 
mnityin Venilamium, the present St Albans. A fully ^own 
R^mmu British Church existed in the 4th century : bishops 
BHtmitt* London, York and Lincoln attended the council 
of Arles in 314 ; the church assented to the council of Nicaea 
in 325, and some of its bishops were present at the council of 
Rimini in 359. The church held the Catholic faith. Britons 
made pilgrimages to Rome and to Palestine, and some joined 
the monks who gathered round St Martin, bishop of Tours. 
Among these was Ninian, who preached to the southern Piets, 
and about 400 built a church of stone on Wigton Bay ; its 
whiteness struck the people and their name for it is commemo- 
rated in the modern name Whithorn. From northern Britain, 
St Patrick (see Patrick, St) went to accomplish his work as the 
apostle of Ireland. Early in the 5th century Britain was infected 
by the heresy of Pelagius, himself a Briton by birth, but in 429 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, 
recalled the church to orthodoxy and, according to tradition, 
led their converts to victory, the Hallelujah victory,’* over the 
Piets and Scots. When the Britons were hard press^ by Saxon 
invaders large bodies of them found shelter in western Armorica, 
in a lesser Britain, which gave its name to Brittany. A British 
Church was founded there, and bishops, scholars and recluses of 
either Britain seem constantly to have visited the other. The 
Saxon invasion cut off Britain from communication with Rome ; 

and the British Church having no share in the pro- 
^rtUah pT^ssive life of the Roman Church, differences gradually 
chvrcb, arose between them. The organization of the British 
Church was monastic, its bishops being members, 
usually abbots, of monasteries, and not strictly diocesan, for the 
monasteries to which the clergy were attached had a tribal 
character. The monastic communities were large, Bangor 
numbered 2000 monks. From Gildas, a British monk, who 
wrote about 550, we gather that the bishops were rich and 
powerful and claimed apostolical succession ; that though 
governed by synods the church lackfcd discipline ; that simony 
was rife, and that bishops and clergy were neglectful. He 
evidently draws too dark a picture, for religious activity was not 
extinct. Gildas himself and otliers preached in Ireland, and 
from them the Scots, the dominant people of Ireland, received 
a ritual. The organization of the Scotic Church in Ireland was 
similar to that of the British Church. Its monastic settlements 
or schools were many and large, and were the abodes of learning. 
Bishops dwelt in them and were reverenced for their office, but 
each was subject to the direction of the abbot and convents 
In 565 (?^ St Golumba, the founder and head of several Scotic 
monasteries, left Irelarxl and founded a monastery in Hii or 
Iona, which afforded gospel teaching to the Scots of Dalriada 
and the northern Piets, and later did a great work in evangelizing 
many of the Teutonic conquerors of Bntain. By 602 the British 
Church, in common with the Irish Scots, foBowed practices 
which differed from the Roman use as it then was; it kept 
Egster at a different date ; its clergy wore <a different tonsure, 
and there was some defect in its baptismal rite. The conquerors 
of Britain --^Saxons, Angles and Jutes— -were heathens; the 
Britons gradually retreat^ bdfore them to Wales, and to western 
and northern districts, or dwelt among them either as slaves 
or ais outlaws hiding in swamps and forests, and they made no 
attempts to evani^lize the conquering race. 

About 5^ a Reiinati abbot/Girc^ory , afterwards Pope Gregory 
thb Great, is said' tb have seen some English boys exposed 'for 
side in Rome and asked of what people they were, of w^t 
kingdom and whb was their kmg. wete “ Angli,” he was 
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told, of Deira, themodem Yorkshire, and their king wcui .£lle. 
“Not ‘Angli,*” said he, struck with the beauty of libe fair- 
haired boys, “ but ‘ angeli ’ (angels), fleeing from wrath 
(de ira), and iEIle’s people must sing Alleluia.” He tiMiottbe 
wished himself to go as a missionary to the English, Bogikth 
but was prevented. After he became pope he sent 
a mission to England headed by Augustine.. The way was 
prepared, for iEthelbcrht, king of Kent, had married a 
Christian, a Frankish princess Berhta, and allowed . her to 
worship the true God. She brought with her a bishop who 
ministered to her in St Martin’s church outside Canterbury, 
but evidently made no effort to spread the faith. Augustine 
and his band landed probably at Ebbsfleet in 597. They were 
well received by iEthelborht, who was converted and baptized. 
On the i6th of November Augustine was consecrated by the 
archbishop of Arles to be the archbishop of the English, and 
by Christmas had baptized 10,000 Kentish men. l!tius the 
fathers of the English Church were Pope Gregory and St Angus* 
tine. Augustine restored a church of the Roman times at 
Canterbury to be the church of his see. The mission was re- 
inforced from Rome ; and Gregory sent directions for the rule 
of the infant church. There were to be two archbishops, at 
London and York ; London, however, was not fully Christianized 
for some years, and the primatial see remained at Canterbury. 
Augustine held two conferences with British bishops ; he bade 
them give up their peculiar usages, conform to the Roman ritual, 
and join him in evangelizing the English. His haughtiness is 
said to have offended them ; they refused, and the English Church 
owes nothing to its British predecessor. The mission prospered, 
and bishops were consecrated for Rochester, and for London 
for the East Saxons. After Augustine and ^Ethelberht died 
a short religious reaction took place in Kent, and the East 
Saxons apostatized. In 627 Edwin, king of Northumbria, who 
had married a daughter of iEthelberht, was converted and 
baptized with his nobles by Paulinus, who became the first 
bishop of York. As Edwin’s kingdom extended from the 
Humber to the Forth and included the Trent valley, while he 
exercised superiority over all the other Eiiglish kingdoms, except 
Kent, his conversion promised well for the church, but be was 
slain and his kingdom overrun by Penda, the heathen king of 
Mercia, the central part of England. Penda’s victories en- 
dangered the cause of Christianity. The Roman mission was 
dying out. Kent and East Anglia, which was evangelized by 
Felix, a Burgundian bishop sent from Canterbury, were settled 
in the faith. Though Bemicia, the northern part of Noortbumbria, 
was little affected by the gospel, and after Edwin’s death 
heathenism became dominant in his kingdom, Christianity did 
not die out in Northumbria. The East Saxons had heard the 
gospel, and in 634 the conversion of the West Saxons was begun 
by Birinus, an Italian missionary. Central England and the 
South Saxons, however, were wholly untouched by Christianity. 

The work of the Romans was token up by Scotic missionaries. 
Oswald, under whom the Northumbrian power revived, had lived 
as an exile among the Scots, and asked them for a bishop to teach 
his people. Aidan was sent to him by the monks of Iona in 635, 
and fixed his see in Lindisfame, or Holy Island, where he found^ 
a monastery. Saintly, zealous and supported by Oswald’s 
influence, he brought Northumbria generally to accept the 
gospel. The conversion of the Middle Angles and Mercians, and 
the reconversion of the East Saxons, were also achieved by Scots 
or by disciples of the Scotic mi.ssion. After Aidan ’s death in 651 
the differences between the Roman and Scotic usages, and speci- 
ally that concemmg the date of Easter^ led to hitter feelings, were 
inconvenient in practice, and must have hindered the church in 
its warfareagainst heathenism. Oswio, who reigned over both the 
Northumbrian kingdoms, was, like his brother Oswald, a disci^fle 
of the Scots, his son and bis queen, the daughter of Edwin, held 
to the Roman usages, and these usages were maintained by 
Wilfrid, who on his return from Rome in 658 was appointed abbot 
of Ripon. By Oswio’s command a conference betareen the two 
parties was held at the present Whitby in 664. Oswio decided in 
favour of the Roman usagea. Tliis was the end of the Scotic 
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mission. The Scots left Lindisfame^ and their disciples generally 
adopted the Roman usages. The Scots were admirable mission* 
aries^ holy and self-devoted^ and building partly on Roman 
foundations and elsewhere breaking new ground, they and their 
English disciples, as Ceadda (St Chad), bishop of the Mercians, 
and Cuthbert, bishop of Lindisfame, who were by no means 
inferior to their teachers, almost completed the conversion of the 
country. But they practised an excessive asceticism and were 
apt to abandon their work in order to live as hermits. Great as 
were the benefits which the English derived from their teaching, 
its cessation was not altogether a loss, for the church was passing 
beyond the stage of mission teaching and needed organization, 
and that it could not have received from the Scots. 

Its organization like its foundation came from Rome. An 
archbishop-designate who was sent to Rome for consecration 
Ot^malMM* having died there. Pope Vitalian in 668 consecrated 
tioti otit9 Theodore of Tarsus as archbishop of Canterbury. The 
BagiiMh Scots had no diocesan system, and the English 
Church* bishoprics were vast in extent, followed the lines of the 
kingdoms and varied with their fortunes. The church had no 
system of government nor means of legislation. Theodore united 
it in obedience to himself, instituted national synods and sub- 
divided the over-large bishoprics. At his death, in 690, the 
English dominions were divid^ into fourteen dioceses. Wilfrid, 
who had become bishop of Northumbria, resisted the division of 
his diocese and appealed to the pope. He was imprisoned by the 
Northumbrian king and was exiled. While in exile he converted 
the South Saxons, and their conversion led to that of the Isle of 
Wight, then subject to them, in 686, which completed the 
evangelization of the English. After long strife Wilfrid, who was 
supported by Rome, regained a part of his former diocese. 
Theodore also gave the church learning by establishing a school at 
Canterbury, where many gained knowledge of the Scriptures, of 
Latin and Greek, and other religious and secular subjects. In 
the north learning was promoted by Benedict Biscop in the sister 
monasteries which he founded at Wearmouth and Jarrow. 
There Bede received the learning which he imparted to 
others. In the year of Bede’s death, 735, one of his disciples, 
Ecgbert, bishop of York, became the first archbishop of York, 
Gregory HI. giving him the pallium, a vestment which conferred 
archiepiscopal authority. He established a school or university 
at York, to which scholars came from the continent. His work as 
a teacher was carried on by Alcuin, who later brought learning to 
the court and Frankish dominions of Charlemagne. The infant 
church, following the example of the Irish Scots, showed much 
missionary zeal, and English missionaries founded an organized 
church in Frisia and laboured on the lower Rhine ; two who 
attempted to preach in the old Saxon land were martyred. 
Most famous of all, Winfrid, or St Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany, preached to the Frisians, Hessians and Thuringians, 
founded bishoprics and monasteries, became the first archbishop 
of Mainz, and in 754 was martyred in Frisia. He had many 
English helpers, some became bishops, and some were ladies, as 
Theda, abbess of Kitzingen, and Lioba, abbess of Bischofsheim. 
After his death, Willehad laboured in Frisia, and later, at the 
bidding of Charlemagne, among the Saxons, and became the first 
bishop of Bremen. Religion, learning, arts, such as transcription 
and illumination, flourished in English monasteries. Y et heathen 
customs and beliefs lingered on among the people, and in Bede’s 
time there were many pseudo-monasteries where men and women 
made monasticism a cloak for idleness and vice. In the latter 
part of the 8th century Mercia became the predominant kingdom 
under Offa, and he determined to have an archbishop of his own. 
By his contrivance two legates from Adrian I. held a council at 
Chelsea in 787 in which Lichfield was declared an archbishopric, 
and seven of the twelve suffragan bishoprics of Canterbuiy were 
apportioned to it. In 802, however, Leo III. restored Canterbury 
to Its rights and the Lichfield archbishopric was abolished. 

The rise of Wc»sex to power seems to have been aided by a 
good understanding bi^tween Ecgbert and the church ♦ and his 
successor employed bishops as their ministers, ^thelred, who 
was specially under ecclesiastical influence, went on a pilgrimage 


to Rome, and before hk departure made laf^ grants for 
pious uses. His donation, though not the origin of tithes 
in England, illustrates the idea of the sacredness of 
the tenth of income on which laws enforcing the Aagio- 
payment of tithes were founded. His pilgrunage Smxom 
was probably undertaken in the hope of averting 
the attacks of the pagan Danes. Their invasions fell heavily 
on the church; priests were slaughtered and churches sacked 
and burnt. Laming disappeared in Northumbria, and things 
were little better in the south. Bishops fought and fell in 
battle, the clergy lived as laymen, the monasteries were 
held by married canons, heathen superstitions and immorality 
prevailed among the laity. Besides bringing the Danish 
settlers in East Anglia to profess Christianity in 878, Alfred 
set himself to improve the religious and intellectual condi- 
tion of his own people (see Alfred). The gradual recon- 
quest of middle and northern England by his successors was 
accompanied by the conversion of the Danish population. A 
revival of religion was effected by churchmen inspired by the 
reformed monasticism of France and Flanders, by Odo, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Oswald, archbishop of York, and Dunstan 
(see Dunstan), who introduced from abroad the strict life of the 
new Benedictinism. King Edgar promoted the monastic reform, 
and by his authority Bishop AEthelwold of Winchester turned 
canons out of the monasteries and put monks in their place. 
Dunstan sought to reform the church by ecclesiastical and secular 
legislation, forbidding immorality among laymen, insisting on the 
duties of the clergy, and compelling the payment of tithes and 
other church dues. After Edgar’s death an anti-monastic 
movement, chiefly in Mercia, nearly ended in civil war. In this 
strife, which was connected with politics, the victory on the 
whole lay with the monks’ party, and in many cathedral churches 
the chapters remained monastic. The renewed energy of the 
church was manifested by councils, canonical l^islation and 
books of sermons. In the homilies of Abbot iElfric, written for 
Archbishop Sigeric, stress is laid on the purely spiritual presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, but his words do not indicate, as some 
have believed, that the English Church was not in accord with 
Rome. The ecclesiastical revival was short-lived. Renewed 
Danish invasions, in the course of which Archbishop Alphege was 
martyred in 1012, and a decline in national character, injuriously 
aflfected the church and, though in the reign of Canute it was 
outwardly prosperous, spirituality and learning decreased. 
Bishoprics and abbacies were rewards of service to the king, the 
bishops were worldly-minded, plurality was frequent, and simony 
not unknown. Edward the Confessor promoted foreign ecclesi- 
astics ; the connexion with Rome was strengthened, and in 1062 
the first legates since the days of Offa were sent to England by 
Alexander 11 . A political conflict led to the banishment of Robert, 
the Norman archbishop of Canterbury, An Englishman Stigand 
received his see, but was excommunicated at Rome, and was 
regarded even in England as schismatical. When William of 
Normandy planned his invasion of England, Alexander II., by 
the advice of Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., moved 
doubtless by this schism and by the desire to bring the English 
Church under the influence of the Climiac revival and into closer 
relation with Rome, gave the duke a consecrated banner, and the 
Norman invasion had something of the character of a holy war. 

Before the Norman Conquest the church had relapsed into 
deadness : English bishops were politick partisans, the clergy 
were married, and discipline and asceticism, then the 
recognized condition of holiness, were extinct. The 
Conqueror’s relations with Rome ensured a refom ; 
for the papacy was instinct with the Quniac spirit. In 1070 
papal legates were received and held a council by wluch Stigand 
was deposed. Lanfranc, abbot of Bee, was appointed arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and worked harmoniously with the kii^ 
in bringing the English Church up to the level of the church in 
Normandy. Many native bishops and abbots were deposed, 
and the Norman prelates who succeeded them were generally 
of good character, strict disciplinarians, and men of grander 
ideas. A council of 1075 decreed the removal of bishops’ sees 
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from villages to towns, as on the contment ; the see qf Sherbomei 
for exam^, was removed to Old Sarum, and that of Selsey to 
Chidiester, and many churches statelier than of old were built 
in the Norman style which the Confessor had already adopted 
for his church at Westminster. In another council priests and 
deacons were thenceforward forbidden to msury. William and 
Lanfranc also worked on Hildebrandine lines in separating 
ecclesiastical from civil administration. Ecclesiastical affairs 
were regulated in church councils held at the same time as the 
king’s councils. Bishops and archdeacons were no longer to 
exercise their spiritual jurisdiction in secular courts, as had been 
the custom, but in ecdesiastical courts and according to canon 
law. The king, however, ruled church as well as state ; G^ory 
granted him control over episcopal elections, he invested bishops 
with the crozier and they held their temporalities of him, and 
he allowed no councils to meet and no business to be done without 
his licence. Gregory claimed homage from him ; but while the 
king promised the payment of Peter’s pence and such obedience 
as Ms English predecessors had rendered, he refused homage ; 
he allowed no papal letters to enter the kingdom without his 
leave, and when an anti-pope was set up, he and Lanfranc 
treated the question as to which pope should be acknowledged 
in England as one to be decided by the crown. The Conquest 
brought the church into closer connexion with Rome and gave 
it a share in the religious and intellectual life of the continent ; 
it stimulated and purified English monasticism, and it led to 
the organization of the church as a body with legislative and 
administrative powers distinct from those of the state. The 
relations established by the Conqueror between the crown, the 
church and the pope, its head and supreme judge, worked well 
as long as the l^g and the primate were agreed, but were so 
complex that trouble necessarily arose when they disagreed. 
Wilham Rufus tried to feudalize the church, to bring its officers 
and lands under feudal law ; he kept bishoprics and abbacies 
vacant and confiscated their revenues. He quarrelled witli 
Anselm {q^v,) who succeeded Lanfranc. Anselm while at Rome 
heard the investiture of prelates by laymen denounced, and he 
maintained the papal decree against Henry I. Bishops were 
vassals of the king, holding lands of him, as well as officers of the 
church. How were they to be appointed ? Who should invest 
them with the symbols of their office ? To whom was their 
homage due ? (see Investiture). These questions which 
agitated western Europe were settled as regards England by a 
compromise : Henry surrendered investiture and kept the right 
to homage. The substantial gain lay with the crown, for, while 
elections were theoretically free, the king retained his power 
over them. Though Henry in some degree checked the exercise 
of papal authority in England, appeals to Rome without his 
sanction were frequent towards the end of his reign. Stephen 
obtained the recognition of his title from Innocent IL, and was 
upheld by the church until he violently attacked three bishops 
who had been Henry’s ministers. The clergy then transferred 
their allegiance to Matilda. His later quarrel with the papacy, 
then under the influence of St Bernard, added to his embarrass- 
ments and strengthened the Angevin cause. 

During Stephen’s reign the church grew more powerful than 
was for the good either of the state or itself. Its courts en- 
croached on the sphere of the lay courts, and further 
ImWfl exclusive criminal jurisdiction over all clerks 

kiSt** whether in holy or minor orders, with the result 
that criminous clerks,^though degraded by a spiritual 
court, escaped ten:q)oral punishment. Henry XL, finding 
ecclesiastical privileges an obstacle to administrative reform, 
demanded that the bishops should agree to observe the ancient 
customs of the realm. These customs were, he asserted, expressed 
in certain constitutions to which he required their assent at a 
council at Garendon in 1x64. In spirit they generally maintamed 
the rights of the crown as they existed under the Conqueror. 
One provided riiat deiks conviOted of temporal crime in a 
spirits court and degraded should be sentenced by a lay court 
and punished as laymen. Archbidiop Bedtet (see Bucket) 
agreed, repented and refused bis assent. The king tried to rufai 


him by unjust demands ; he appealed to Rome and fled to France. 
A long quarrel ensued, and m 1170 Henry was forced to be 
reconciled to Becket. The archbishop’s murder consequent on 
the king’s hasty words shocked Christendom, and Henry did 
penance publicly. By agreement with the pope he renounced 
the Constitutions, but the encroachments of the church courts 
were slightly checked, and the king’s decisive influence on 
episcopal elections and some other advantages were secured. 
The church in Wales had become one with the English Church 
by the voluntary submission of its bishops to the see Canter- 
bury in 1192 and later. The Irish Church remained distinct, 
though the conquest of Ireland, which was sanctioned by the 
English pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear), brought it into 
the same rations with the crown as the English Church and into 
conformity with it. Under the guidance of ecclesiastics employed 
as royal ministers, the church supported the crown until, in 
1206, Innocent HI. refused to confirm the election of a bishop 
nominated by King John to Canterbury; and representatives 
of the monks of Chnst Church, in whom lay tlie right of election, 
being at his court, the pope bade them elect Stephen Langton 
whom he consecrated as archbishop. John refused to receive 
Langton and seized the estates of Christ Church. Innocent 
laid England under an interdict in 1208 ; the king confiscated 
the property of the clergy, banished bishops and kept sees 
vacant. Papal envoys excommunicated him and declared him 
deposed in 1211. Surrounded by enemies, he made his peace 
with the pope in 1213, swore fealty to him before his envoy, 
acknowledged that he held his kingdom of the Roman see, and 
promised a yearly tribute for England and Ireland. Finally he 
surrendered his crown to a legate and received it back from him. 
The banished clergy returned and an agreement was made as to 
their losses. Langton guided the barons in their demands on 
the king, wliich were expressed in Magna Carta. The first clause 
provided, as charters of Henry I. and Stephen had already 
provided, that the English Church should be “ free,” adding ^t 
It should have freedom of election, which Jolm had promised 
in 1214. As John’s suzerain. Innocent annulled the charter, 
suspended Langton, and excommunicated the barons in arms 
against the king. On John’s death, Gualo, legate of Honorius 
III., with the help of the earl marshal, secured the throne for 
Henry III., and he and his successor Pandulf, as representatives 
of the young king’s suzerain, largely directed English affairs 
until 1221, when Pandulf ’s departure restored Langton to his 
rightful position as head in England of the churcli Refon^ 
in discipline and clerical work were inculcated by provincial 
legislation, and two legates, Otho in 1237 and Ottoboni in 1268. 
promulgated in councils constitutions which were a fundamental 
art of the canon law in England. Religious life was qui^ened 
y the coining of the friars (see Friars). Parochial organization 
was strengthened by the institution of vicars in benefices held 
by religious bodies, which was regulated and enforced by the 
bishops. It was a time of intellectual activity, in character 
rather cosmopolitan than national. English clerks studied 
philosophy and theology at Paris or law at Bologna ; some 
remained abroad and were famous as scholars, others like 
Archbishops Langton, and Edmund Rich, and Bishop Grosse- 
teste returned to be rulers of the church, and others luce Roger 
Bacon to continue their studies in England. The schools of 
Oxford, however, bad already attained repute, and Cambridge 
began to be known as a place of study. The spirit of the age 
found expression in art, and English Gothic architecture, though 
originally, like the learning of the time, imported from France, 
took a line of its own and readied its climax at this period. 
Henry’s gratitude for the benefits which in his early years he 
received from Rome was shown later in subservience to papd 
demands. Gregory IX., and still more Iimocent IV., sorely in 
need of money to prosecute their struggle with the imperial 
house^ laid grievous taxes on the English clergy, supported the 
king m making heavy demands upon them, and violated the 
rights of patrons by appomting to benefices ** provisions ” 
oran in lavotir of foreigners. Churchmen, and prominently 
Grosseteste, the learned and holy bishop of Lincob, while 
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recognizing the pope as the divinely appointed source of all 
ecclesiastic junsdiction, were driven to resist papal orders 
which they held to be contrary to apostolic precepts. Their 
remonstrances were seldom effectual^ and the state of the 
national church was noted by the Provisions of Oxford in 1258 
as part of the general misgovemment which the baronial opposi- 
tion sought to remedy. The alliance between the crown and 
the papacy in this reign diminished the liberties of the church. 

Edwird who was a strong king^ checked an attempt to 
magnify the spiritual authority by the writ Circumspecte agatiSy 
which defined the sphere of the ecclesiastical courts, 
Hit ^ restraint on religious endowments by the Statute 

cettturt9B, Mortmain, and desiring that every estate in the 
realm should have a share in public burdens and 
counsels, caused the beneficed clergy to be summoned to send 
proctors to parliament. The clergy preferred to make their grants 
in their own convocations, and so lost the position offered to 
them. For some years clerical taxation by the crown was carried 
on with the good-will of the papacy ; it was not oppressive for 
unbeneficed clergy and incomes below ten marks were exempt, 
and in theory the clergy were celibate. Papal demands, however, 
were additional burdens. In 1296 Boniface VIII., by his bull 
Cltricis laicos, forbade the clergy to grant money to lay princes, 
and Edward's request for a clerical subsidy was in 1297 refused by 
convocation led by Archbishop Winchelsea. The king thereupon 
outlawed the clergy. The northern province yielded, the 
southern held out longer ; but finally the clergy made their peace 
severally, each paying his share, and the royal victory was 
complete. Winchelsea joined the baronial opposition which 
forced Edward to grant the Confirmation of the Charters." 
Edward procured his disgrace from Qemcnt V., and in return 
allowed Clement to exsiCt so much from the church that the 
doings of the papal agents provoked an indignant remonstrance 
from parliament in 1307. With that exception the king’s 
dealing with the church were statesmanlike. He employed 
clerical ministers and paid them by church preferments, but his 
nominations to bishoprics did not always receive papal confirma- 
tion which had become recognized as essential. His weak son 
Edward II. yielded readily to papal demands. The majority of 
the bishops of the reign, and specially those engaged in politics, 
were unworthy men ; religion was at a low ebb ; plurality and 
non-residence were common. By the constitution Execrahilis 
John XXII. ordered that all cures held in plurality save one 
should be vacated, and, which was not so well, ** reserved " all 
benefices so vacated for his own appointment. As the residence 
of the popes at Avignon from 1308 to 1377 brought them under 
French influence, Englishmen during the war with France were 
specially displeased ^at large sums should be drawn from the 
kingdom for them and that they should exercise patronage 
there. In the reign of Edward III. the popes, though appointing 
to bishoprics by provision, did not give them to foreigners, 
but they appointed foreigners, enemies of England, to lesser 
preferments, deaneries and prebends. In 1351 the Statute of 
Provisots declared provisions unlawful, (^pitular elections, 
however, remained mere forms ; the king nominated, and the 
popes provided, and took advantage of their claim to appoint to 
sees vacant by translation. Papal interference in suits concern- 
ing temporalities was checked by a law of 1353 (the first statute of 
Praemunire), which made punishable by outlawry and forfeiture 
the carrying before a foreign tribui^l of causes cognizable by 
English courts, This measure was extended in 1365, and in 
1 393 by the great Statute of Praemunire, Indignant at liie law of 
1365, tJrhau V. demanded payment of the tribute promised by 
John, which was then thirty-three years in arrear, but parliament 
repudiated the claim. The Black Death disoimnized the church 
by thinning the ranks of the cleigy, who did their duty manfully 
during the plague. In the diocese of Norwich, for example, Soo 
parishes lost their incumbents in i349> 83 of them twice over 
(Jessopp). Xazge though injspfBcknt numbers were instituted 
to ^^jO^fices and unht per6ons.;irpceii^fi orders. The value pi 

livings decreased and many jayi^vacant Some incumbents 
deserted their parishes to take stipexmiarywoxk in towns or secular 


employments, and unbeneficed clergy demanded higher stipends. 
Greedmess infected the diurch in common wkh society at 
Yet Chaucer’s ideal parish priest must have represented a familmr 
type, so that we may believe that much good ii^rork was here 
and there unobtrusively done by the clergy. Prominent among 
abuses were the sale of pardons, and the extortions of the ecclesi- 
astical courts ; their decrees were enforced by excommunication, 
and on a writ issued to the sheriff an excommunicated person 
would be imprisoned until he satisfied the demands of the church. 
Hie state needed money and attacks were made in parliament on 
the wealth of the church. Already, in 1340, Edward III., who 
quarrelled with Archbishop Stratford on political grounds, had 
appointed lay ministers, and in 1371 William of Wykeham, 
bishop of Winchester, and other clerical ministers were turned out 
of office and succeeded by laymen. A political crisis in 1376 was 
followed by a struggle between the bishops and John of Gaunt, 
duke of L^caster, the head of the anticlerical party, who allied 
himself with John Wyclifife {q,v,). He was unpopular, and when 
the bishops cited Wycliffe before them in St Paul’s, the duke’s 
conduct provoked a riot and the proceedings ended abruptly. 
Wycliffe held that the church was corrupted by wealth ; that 
only those in grace had a right to God’s gifts, and that temporal 
power belonged only to laymen and not to popes nor priests. 
Later he attacked the papacy itself, which in 1378 was distracted 
by the great schism ; by 1380 he condemned pilgrimages, secret 
confession and masses for the dead. While holding the presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, he denied a change of substance in the 
elements, arguing that aeddents or qualities, such as form and 
colour, could not exist without substance. He taught that Holy 
Scripture was the only source of religious truth, to the exclusion 
of church authority and tradition, and he and his followers made 
the first complete English version of the Bible. His opinions 
were spread by the poor priests whom he sent out to preach and 
by his English tracts, lliat his teaching had any direct effect on 
the insurrection of 1381, though commonly believed, appears to 
be an unfounded idea ; many priests were concerned in the 
rising, and specially the mendicant orders, Wycliffe’s bitter 
enemies, but the motives of the insurrection were essentially 
secular (Oman, The Great Revolt of 1381), The reaction which 
followed extended to religion, and Wycliffe’s doctrines were 
condemned by a church council in 1382. Nevertheless he died in 
peace. He had many disciples, especially in Oxford and in 
industrial centres. The Lollards, as his followers were called, 
had supporters in parliament and among people of high rank in 
the court of Richard IL, and the king’s marriage to Anne of 
Bohemia brought about the importation of Wycliffe’s writings 
into Bohemia, where they had a strong influence on the religious 
movement led by Hus. At first the bishops were not inclined to 
persecute, and the earlier Lollards mostly recanted under 
pressure, but their number increased. 

With the accession of the Lancastrian house the crown allied 
itself with the church, and the bishops adopted a repressive 
policy towards the Lollards. By the canon law ^hmiSib 
obstinate heretics were to be burnt by the secular 
power, and though England had hitherto been almost 
free from heresy, one or two burnings had taken place in accord- 
^ce with that law. In 1401 a statute, De herelico comburendo, 
ordered that heretics convicted in a spiritual court should be 
committed to the secular arm and publicly burned^ aad, while this 
statute was pending, one Sawtre was burned as a relapsed heretic. 
Henry V. was zealous for orthodoxy and the persecution of 
Lollards increased ; in 1414 Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
who had been condemned as a heretic, escaped and made an 
insurrection ; he was taken in 1417 and ha^ed and burned. 
Lollardism was connected with an insurrection in 1431 ; it th^ 
ceased to have any political importance, but it kept its hold in 
certain towns and districts on the lower classes ; many Lollards 
were forced to recant and others suffered martyrdom. The 
church was in an misatisi^toxy state. As regards the papacy^ 
the crown ^genemlly. mam position taken in w 

previous century, but its policy was fitful, and the custom 
of allowing bishops who were made cardinals to retain their sees 
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Strengthened papal influence. The bishoips were largely engaged 
in secular business ; there was much plurality, and cathedral 
and collegiate churches were frequency left to inferior officers 
whose lives were unclerical. The clergy were numerous and 
drawn from all classes, and humble birth did not debar a man 
from attaining the highest positions in the church. Candidates 
for holy orders were still examined, but clerical education seems 
to have declined. Preaching was rare, partly from neglectfulness 
and partly because, in 1401, in order to pret^ent the spread 
of heresy, priests were forbidden to preach without a licence. 
While the marriage of the clergy was checked, irregular and 
temporary connexions were lightly condoned. Discipline generally 
was lax, and exhortations against field-sports, tavern haunting 
and other unclerical habits seem to have had little effect. 
Monasticism had declined. Papal indulgences and relics were 
hawked about chiefly by friars, though these practices were 
discountenanced by the bishops. On the other hand, all educa- 
tion was carried on by the clergy, and religion entered largely into 
the daily life of the people, into their gild-meetings, church-ales, 
mystery-plays and holidays, as well as into the great events of 
family life — baptisms, marriages and deaths. Many stately 
churches were built in the prevailing Perpendicular style, often 
by efforts in which all classes shared, and many hamlet chapels 
supplemented the mother church in scattered parishes. The 
revival of classical learning scarcely affected the church at large. 
Greek learning was regarded with suspicion by many churchmen, 
but the English humanists were orthodox. The movement had 
little to do with the coming religious conflicts, which indeed 
killed it, save that it awoke in some learned men like Sir Thomas 
More a desire for ecclesiastical, though not doctrinal, reform, and 
led many to study the New Testament of which Erasmus pub- 
lished a Greek text and Latin paraphrases. 

During the earlier years of the i6th century I/illardism still 
existed among the lower classes in towns, and was rife here and 
there in country districts. Persecution went on and 
'fMotmm- are recorded. The old grievances con- 

tiott 0gmS ceming ecclesiastical exactions remained unabated and 
were further strengthened by an ill-founded rumour 
that Richard Hunne, a Londoner who had refused to pay a 
mortuary, was imprisoned for heresy in the Lollards’ tower, and 
was found hanged in his cell in 1514, had been murdered. 
Lutheranism affected England chiefly through the surreptitious 
importation of T5mdale’s New Testament and heretical books. 
In 1521 Henry VIII. wrote a book against Luther in which he 
maintained the papal authority, and was rewarded by Leo X. 
with the title of Defender of the Faith. Henry, however, whose 
will was to himself as the oracles of God, finding that the pope 
opposed his intended divorce from Catherine of Aragon, deter- 
mined to allow no supremacy in his realm save his own. He 
carried out his ecdesiastical policy by parliamentary help. 
Parliament was packed, and was skilfully managed ; and he had 
on his side the popular impatience of ecclesiastical abuses, a new 
feeling of national pride which would brook no foreign inter- 
ference, the old desire of the laity to lighten their own burdens 
by the wealth of the church, and a growing inclination to question 
or reject sacerdotal authority. He us^ these advantages to 
forward his policy, and when he met with opposition, enforced his 
will as a despot. The parliament of 1529 lasted until 1536 ; it 
broke the bonds of Rome, established inyal supremacy over the 
Engikh Church, and effected a redistribution of national wealth 
at the expense of the spirituality. It began by acts abolishing 
ecde$iastica! exactions, such as excessive mortuaries and fees for 
probate, and by prohibiting pluralities except in stated cases, 
application to Rome for li^ce to evade the act being made 
penal* Henry having crushed his minister Cardinal Wolsey, 
archbishojp (rf York, declared the whole body of the der^ 
involv^ mEfraemtMtrehy their submission to Wobey’s legatine 
authority, and ordered the convocation to purchase pardon by a 
laijge fiay^ent, and by acknowledging him as “ Protector and 
Stmtelne Head of the Eng!Mi (! 5 iur* and Clergy ." After much 
detktbjthe a<3riibwlcdgmei]rt was made in 1531, with the otiaflifJca- 
tion " so fer ks the law of GHrist allows." A " supplfication " 
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against clerical jurisdiction and legislation by convocation was 
obtained from the Commons in 1532, and Henry received from 
convocation the “ submission of the clergy,” surrendering its 
legislative power except on royal licence, and consenting to a 
revision of the canon law by commissioners to be appointed by the 
king. A bill for conditionally withholding the payment of 
annates, or first-fruits, to Rome was passed, and Henry took 
advantage of the fear of the Roman court lest it should lose these 
payments, to obtain without the usual fees bulls promoting 
Cranmer to the see of Canterbury in 1533, and thus was enabled 
to gain his divorce. Cranmer pronounced his marriage to 
Catherine null, and declared him lawfully married to Anne 
Boleyn. Clement VIT. retorted by excommunicating the king, 
but for that Henry cared not. Appeals to Rome were forbidden 
by statute, and the council ordained that the pope should 
thenceforth only be spoken of as bishop of Rome, as not having 
authority in England. In 1534 the restraint of annates was 
confirmed by law, all payments to Rome were forbidden, and it 
was enacted that, on receiving royal licence to elect, cathedral 
chapters must elect bishops nominated by the king. The papal 
power was extirpated by statute, parliament at the same time 
declaring that neither the king nor kingdom would vary from the 
“ Catholic faith of Christendom.” The submission of the clergy 
was made law. Appeals from the archbishops’ courts were to be 
to the king in chancery, and were to be heard by commissioners, 
whence arose the Court of Delegates as the court of final appeal 
in ecclesiastical cases. The first-fruits and tenths of benefices 
were given to the king, and his title as “ Supreme Head in earth 
of the Church of England ” was declared by parliament without 
the qualification added by convocation. Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, lately chancellor, the two most 
eminent Englishmen, were beheaded in 1535 on an accusation of 
attempting to deprive the king of this title, and some Carthusian 
monks suffered a more cruel martyrdom in the same cause. 
Meanwhile New Testaments were burnt, and heretics, or re- 
formers, forced to abjure or, remaining steadfast, were sent to the 
stake, for though the heresy law of Henry IV. was repealed, 
heresy was still punishable by death, and persecution was not 
abated. By breaking the bonds of Rome Henry did not give the 
church freedom ; he substituted a single despotism for the dual 
authority which pope and king had previously exercised over it. 
In 1535 Cromwell, the king’s vicar-general, began a visitation of 
the monasteries. The reports (comperta) of his commissioners 
havmg been delivered to the king and communicated to parlia- 
ment in 1536, parliament declared the smaller monasteries 
corrupt, and granted the king all of less value than £200 a year. 
A reblellion in Lincolnshire and another in the north, the formid- 
able Pilgrimage of Grace, followed. The suppression of the greater 
houses was effected gradually, surrenders were obtained by 
pressure, and three abbots who were reluctant to give up tF® 
possessions of their convents for confiscation were hanged. 
Monastic shrines and treasuries were sacked and the spoil sent to 
the king, to whom parliament granted all the houses, their lands 
and possessions. Of the enormous wealth thus gained Henry 
spent a part on national defence, a little on the foundation of the 
bishoprics of Westminsteri dissolved in 1550, Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford and Peterborough, and gave the lands to men 
either useful to or favoured b^ himself, or sold them to rich 
purchasers. In 1536 he dictated the belief and ceremonial of the 
church by issuing Ten Articles which were subscribed by con- 
vocation. This first formulary of the English Church as separa'te 
from Rome did not contravene Ca^olic doctrine, though it 
showed the influence of I.utheran models. Another exposition of 
Anglican doctrine was made in the JnMutian oj a Christian Man 
or " Bishops* book,” in some respetts^dfi likely to satisfy those 
attached to the t^ts (A Rom^,1lrfi^ers, as in the distinct 
r^udiation of puTgatmy and the dtelyation that salvatioii 
d^nded solely on the l)0|erits of Chnift^ishowtng an advance. 
It was published in 1537* with Heniy ?4 ianction hut not by 
authority. In that year fifcence was granted ior /the sale of a 
tra^m^tion of the Bible, and in 153^ another version called 
Matthew’s Bible, was ordered to be kept in all churches (see 
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Biblb^. Pilgrimages were suppressed and. images used for 
worship destroyed. Denial of the king’s supremacy^ denial of 
the corporal presence in the Eucharist, and insults to Catholic 
rites were alike punished by cruel death. The publication abroad 
of the king’s excommunication rendered an assertion of orthodoxy 
advisable for political reasons, and in 1 539 came the Act of the 
Six Articles attaching extreme penalties to deviations from 
Catholic doctrines. The backward swing of the pendulum 
continued ; Cromwell was beheaded and three reforming 
preachers were burnt in 1540. Pro.secutions for heresy under the 
act were fitful : four gospellers were burnt in London in 1546^ 
of whom the celebrated Anne Askew was one. Cranmer, how- 
ever, did not lose the king’s favour. A fresh attempt to define 
doctrine was made in the Necessary Doctrine and Emdiiion of a 
Christian Many the “ King’s Book,” published by authority in 
1543, which, while repudiating the pope, was a declaration of 
Catholic orthodoxy. A Primer y or private prayer-book, of which 
parts were in English, as the litany composed by Cranmer, and 
virtually the same as at present, was issued in 1 546, and further 
liturgical change seemed probable when Henry died in 1547. 

Henry, while changing many things in the church, would not 
allow any deviation in essentials from the religion of Catholic 
Europe, which was not then so dogmatically defined as it was 
later by the council of Trent. Edward VI. was a child, and the 
Protector Somerset and the council favoured further changes, 
which were carried out with Cranmer’s help. They issued a 
book of Homilies and a set of injunctions which were enforced 
by a royal visitation. Pictures and much painted glass were 
destroyed in churches, frescoed walls were whitewashed, and 
in 1548, the removal of all images was decreed. Parliament 
ordered that bishops should be appointed by letters patent and 
hold their courts in the king’s name. An act of the last reign 
granting the king all chantries and gilds was enlarged and 
enforced with cruel injustice to the poor. On the petition of 
convocation parliament allowed the marriage of priests; and 
it further ordered that the laity should receive the cup in com- 
munion. A communion book was issued by the council in 
English, the Latin mass being retained for a time. Many 
German reformers came to England, were favoured by the 
council, and gained influence over Cranmer. The first Book 
of Common Prayer was authorized by an Act of Uniformity in 
^549 f it retained much from old sei^dce books, but the com- 
munion offlee is Lutheran in character. It excited discontent, 
and a serious insurrection broke out in the West, the insurgents 
demanding the revival of the Act of the Six Articles and the 
withdraw^ of the new service as “ like a Christmas game.” 
After Somerset’s fall the government rapidly pushed forward 
reformation. A new Ordinal issued with parliamentary approval 
in 1550 was significant of the change in sacramental doctrine, 
and lie four minor orders disappeared. Altars were destroyed 
and tables substituted. Five bishops, Bonner of London, 
Gardiner of Winchester, and Heath of Worcester, then already 
in prison, and two others, were deprived ; and the Lady Mary, 
who would not give up the moss, was harshly treated. The 
reformers were not tolerant ; for a woman was burnt for Arianism 
in 1550 and a male Anabaptist in 1551. Under the influence 
of foreign reformers, who took a lower view of the Eucharist 
than the Lutheran divines, Cranmer soon advanced beyond the 
prayer-book of 1549. A second prayer-book, departing further 
from the old order, appeared in 1552, and without being accepted 
by convocation was enforced by another Act of Uniformity, and 
i*' ^553 ^ catechism and forty -two articles of religion were 
authorized by Edward for subscription by the clergy, though 
not laid before convocation. A revision of the canon law in 
accordance with the ac|&Jor ‘‘ submission of the clergy ” was at 
last undertaken in 155^^ only coiult was a document 

entitled Reformatio kf^ s^^iio^/fVafaifi^^hich never received 
authority. Edward diM in S553. .Af^rfrom matters of fdth, 
the church had fared m und(^ a iwyifjfiupremaGy exercised by 
self-seeking nobles in the name of TOy-kin^ Convocat^pn 
lost all authority and bishops were {treated as state officials 
liable to deprivation for disobedience to the council. Meanfi;pf 


worsh^ were diminished, and the poor were shamefully wronged 
by the suppression of chantries, gilds and holy days ; even the 
few sheep of the poor brethren of a gild were seized to swell a 
sum which from 1550 was largely diverted from public purposes 
to private gain. Churches were despoiled of their plate ; the 
old bishops were forced, the new more easily persuaded, to give 
up lands belonging to their sees, and rich men grew richer by 
robbing God. 

When Mary succeeded her brother, the deprived bishops 
were restored, some reforming bishops were imprisoned, and 
Cranmer, who was implicated in the plot on behalf of Lady 
Jane Grey, was attainted of treason. As regards doctrine, 
religious practices and papal supremacy, Maiy was set on 
bringing back her realm to the position existing before her 
father’s cjuarrel with Rome. Her first parliament repealed the 
ecclesiastical legislation of Edward’s reign, and convocation 
formally accepted transubstantiation. Seven bishops were 
deprived in 1554, four of them as married, and about a fifth of 
the beneficed cler^, though some received other benefices after 
putting away their wives. Apparently Mary at first believed 
that her authority would be accepted in religious matters ; but 
she met with opposition, partly provocative, for Wyat’s re- 
bellion consequent on her intended marriage to Philip of Spain 
was closely connected with religion, and more largely passive 
in the noble resolution of those who chose martyrdom rather 
than denial of their faith. To the nation at large, though not 
averse from the old doctrines and practices of the church, a 
return to the Roman obedience was distasteful. Nevertheless, 
Cardinal Pole was received as legate, and the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church having been dropped, a parliament carefully 
packed, and the fears of the rich appeased by the assurance that 
they would not have to surrender the monastic lands, he absolved 
the nation in parliament and reunited it to the Church of Rome 
on November 30, 1554, the clergy being absolved in convocation. 
Parliament repealed all acts against the Roman see since the 
twentieth year of Henry VIII. The heresy laws were revived, 
and a horrible persecution of those who refused to disown the 
doctrines of the prayer-book began in 1555, and lasted during 
the remainder of the reign. Nearly 300 persons were burned 
to death as heretics in these four years, among them being five 
bishops: Hooper of Gloucester, Ferrar of St David’s, Ridley 
of London, and Latimer (until 1539) of Worcester in 1555, and 
Archbishop Cranmer in 1556. The ^ief responsibility for these 
horrors rests with the queen; the lushops who examined the 
accused were less zealous than she desired. The most prominent 
among them in persecution was Bonner of London. The exiles 
for religion were received at Frankfort, Strassburg and Zurich. 
At Frankfort a party among them objected to the ceremonies 
retained in the prayer-book, and, encouraged by Calvin and by 
Knox, who came to them from Geneva, quarrelled with those 
who desired to keep the book unchanged. Mary died in 1558. 
Her reign arrested the rapid spoliation of the church and possibly 
prevented the adoption of doctrines which would have destroyed 
its apostolic character; the persecution by which it was dis- 
graced strengthened the hold of the reformed religion on the 
people and made another acceptance of Roman supremacy for 
ever impossible. 

Elizabeth’s accession was hailed with pleasure; she was 
known to dislike her sister’s ecclesiastical policy, and a change 
was expected. An Act of Supremacy restored to the 
crown the authority over the church held by Henry bothmn 
VIII., and provided for its exercise by commissioners, «•«!•- 
whence came the court of High Commission nominated 
by the crown, as a high ecclesiastical court ; but Elizabeth 
rejected the title of Supreme Head, and used that of Supreme 
Governor, as “ over all persona and in ail cases within her 
dominions supreme,” An Act of Uniformity prescribed the 
use of the prayer-book of 155a in a revised form which raised 
the level of its doctrine, and injunctions enforced by a royal 
visitation reestablished the reformed order. . All the Manan 
bishops save two refused ^e oath of supremacy and were deprived, 
and eight were imprisoned. Of the clergy generally few refused 
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it ; for only some 200 were deprived for religion during the first 
six years of the reign. Bishops for the vacant sees were nominated 
by the crown and elected by their chapters as in Henry’s reign ; 
Matthew Parker was canonically consecrated archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The orthodoxy of the church was vindicated by Bishop 
Jewel’s Apologia ecclesiae Anglicanae. Adherents to Rome 
vainly tried to obtain papal sanction for attending the church 
services, and were forced either to disobey the pope or become 
‘‘ recusants ” ; many were fined, and those who attended mass 
were imprisoned. Meanwhile a party, soon known as Puritans, 
rebelled against church order ; the exiles who had come under 
Genevan influence objecting on their return to vestments and 
ceremonies enjoined by the prayer-book. There was much non- 
conformity in the church which the queen ordered the bishops 
to correct. Parker, though averse to violent measures, in- 
sisted on obedience to his “Advertisements” of 1566, which, 
though not formally authorized by the queen, expressed her 
will, and became held as authoritative, and some of the refractory 
were punished. A company engaged in irregular worship was 
discovered in London in 1567 and a few persons were imprisoned 
by the magistrate. Active opposition to the government was 
stirred up by Pius V., and in 1569 a rebellion in the north, where 
the old religion was strong, was aided by papal money and 
encouraged by hopes of Spanish intervention. In 1570 Pius 
published a bull excommunicating and deposing the queen. 
Thenceforward recusants had to choose between loyalty to the 
queen and loyalty to the pope. They lay under suspicion, and 
severe penal laws were enacted against Romish practices. About 
1579 many seminary priests and Jesuits came over to England 
as missionaries ; some actively engaged in treason, all were 
legally traitors. The country was threatened with foreign 
invasion, plots against the government were detected, and the 
queen’s life was held to be endangered. The council hunted 
down these priests and their abettors, and many were executed, 
martyrs to the doctrine of the pope’s power of deposition. 
The number put to death in this reign under the penal laws was 
187. The papal policy defeated itself ; a large number of the old 
religion while retaining their faith chose to be loyal to the queen 
rather than lend themselves to the designs of her enemies. From 
1571 recusants can no longer be reckoned as nonconforming 
members of the English Church : the law recognized them as 
separate from it. The church’s doctrine was defined in the 
catechism of 1570, and in the revised articles of religion which 
appeared as the XXXIX. Articles in 1571, and its law by a body 
of canons published with authority in 1576, the attempt at 
codification made in the Reformatio legum having been laid 
aside. 

From 1574 the Protestant Nonconformists strove to introduce i 
Presbyterianism. Cause for grievance existed in the state of j 
the church which had suffered from the late violent 
^oBcoa» Elizabeth plundered it, and laymen who 

tormiMtM. own^ the rectories formerly held by monasteries 
followed her example; bishoprics were impoverished 
by the queen and parish cures by her subjects, and the reform of 
abuses was checked by self-interest. As bishops, along with some 
able men, Elizabeth chose others of an inferior stamp who con- 
sented to the plunder of their sees and whom she could use 
to report on recusants and harry nonconformists. Separation, 
or Independency, began about 1578 with the followers of Robert 
Browne, who repudiated the queen’s ecclesiastical authority ; 
two Brownists were executed in 1583. The nonconformists 
reimined in the church and continued their efforts to subvert its 
episccmal system. Elizabeth, though personally little influenced 
by religion, understood the political value of the church, and 
would allow no slackness in enforcing conformity. Archbishop 
Grin<U was sequestrated for defending “ pr^hesyings,” or 
meetings of the Puritan clergy for religious exercises. The House 
of Commons, in which there was a l^ritan element, repeatedly 
attempted to discuss churdb ouestions and was sharply silenced 
by the queen, who would not allow any interference in ecclesiasti- 
cs matters. Whitgift, who succeeded Grindal in 1583, though 
kind-hearted, was strict in his administration of the law. Violent 
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attacks were made upon the bishops in the Martin Marprelate 
tracts printed by a secret press; their author is unknown, 
but some who were probably connected with them were executed 
for publishing seditious libels. Whitgift’s firmness met with 
success. During the last years of ^e reign the movement 
towards Presbyterianism was checked and nonconformity was 
less prominent. The church regained a measure of orderliness 
and vigour ; its claims on allegiance were advocated by eminent 
divines and expounded in the stately pages of Hooker. The 
queen, who had so vigorously ordered ecclesiastical affairs, died 
in 1603. 

On the accession of James I. the Puritans expressed their 
desire for ecclesiastical change in the Millenary Petition which 
purported to come from 1000 clergy ; their requests 
were moderate, a sign of the success of Whitgift’s 
policy, but some could not have been granted without r^fiUon, 
causing widespread dissatisfaction. At a conference 
between divines of the two parties at Hampton Court in *1604, 
James roughly decided against the Puritans. Some small 
alterations were made in the prayer-book, and a new version 
of the Bible was undertaken, which appeared in 1611 as the 
“ authorized version.” In 1604 convocation framed a code of 
canons which received royal authorization. Refusal to obey 
them was punished with deprivation, and, according to S. R. 
Gardiner, about 300 clergy were deprived, though a 1 7th century 
writer (Peter Heylyn) puts the number at 49 only, which W. H. 
Frere (History of the English Church, 1358-^1625, p. 321) thmks 
more credible. Conformity could still be enforced, but before 
long the Puritan party grew in strength partly from religious and 
partly from political causes. They would not admit any authority 
in religion that was not based on the scriptures ; their opponents 
maintained that the church had authority to ordain ceremonies 
not contrary to the scriptures. In doctrine the Puritans re- 
mained faithful to the Calvinism in which most Englishmen of 
the day had been brought up ; they called the high churchmen 
Arminians, and asserted that they were inclined to Rome. 
The Commons became increasingly Puritan ; they were strongly 
Protestant and demanded the enforcement of the laws against 
recusants, who suffered much, specially after the Gunpowder 
Plot of 1603, though they were sometimes shielded by the king. 
The Commons regarded ecclesiastical jurisdiction with dislike, 
specially the Court of High Commission, which had developed 
from the ecclesiastical commissions of Elizabeth and was hated 
as a means of coercion based on prerogative. The bishops 
derived their support from the king, and the church in return 
supported the king’s claim to absolutism and divine right. It 
suffered heavily from this alliance. As men saw the church on 
the side of absolutism, Puritanism grew strong both among the 
country gentry, who were largely represented in the Commons, 
and among the nation at large, and the church lost ground 
through the king’s political errors. A restoration of order and 
decency in worship and the introduction of more ceremonial 
begun in James’s reign were carried on by Laud (^.*'.) under 
Clmrles 1 . Laud aimed at silencing disputes about doctrine and 
enforcing outward uniformity ; the Puritans hated ceremonial 
and wished to make every one accept their doctrines. Many 
of the reforms introduced by Laud after he became archbishop 
in 1633 were needful, but they offended the Puritans and were 
enforc^ in a harsh and tyrannical manner, for he lacked wisdom 
and sympathy. Under his rule nonconforming clergy were 
deprived and sometimes imprisoned. The cruel punishments 
inflicted by the Court of Star Chamber of which he was a member, 
the unpopularity of the High Commission Court, his own hamh 
dealing, and the part which he took in politics as a confidential 
adviser of the king, combined to bring o^um upon him and upon 
the ecclesiastical system ^hich h&ttpMinted, The church was 
wesUc, for the Laudian System '^ 4 #'^disliked by the imtion. A 
storm of discontent with course of affairs both in church 
and state gathered. In Charles, after dissolving parlia- 
ment, prolonged the sessidlt^f convocation, which issued canons 
magn^ng the royal authority and imposing the so-called 
“ et cetera oath ” a^inst innovations on all clergy, graduates 
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^nd otb^. The Long Parliament voteKil the canons illegal; 
Laud was imprisoned, and in 1642 the bishops were excluded 
from parliament The civil war began in 2642 ; in 1643 a bill 
was passed for the taking away of episcopacy, in 1645 Laud 
was beheaded, and parliament abolished the prayer-book and 
accepted the Presbyterian directory, and from 1646 Presbyterian- 
ism was the legal form of church government. Many, perhaps 
2000, detigy were deprived ; some were imprisoned and o^erwise 
maltreated, though a fifth of their former revenues was assigned 
to the dispossessed. The king, who was beheaded in 1649, might 
have extricated himself from his difficulties if he had consented 
to the overthrow of episcopacy, and may therefore be held a 
martyr to the church’s cause. The victory of the army over the 
parliament secured England against the tyranny of Presbyterian- 
ism^ but did not better the condition of the episcopal clergy ; 
th9, toleration insisted on by the Independents did not extend 
to “ prelacy.” Churchmen, however, occasionally enjoyed the 
ministrations of their own clergy in private houses, and though 
their worship was sometimes disturbed they were not seri- 
ously persecuted for engaging ki it. Non -delinquent or non- 
soquestrated private patronage and the obligation of tithes were 
retained. Community of sufEerixig and the execution of Charles I. 
brought the royalist country gentry into sympathy with the 
clergy, and at the Restoration the church ^d the hold upcm 
the affection of the laity which it lacked under the Laudian rule. 

On the king’s restoration the survivors of the ejected clergy 
quietly regained their benefices. The Presbyterians helped to 
TA# bring back the king and looked for a reward. Charles 
JVanton* II. promised them a limited episcopacy and other 
concessions, but his plan was rejected by the Commons* 
period. ^ conference at the Savoy between leading Presby- 
terians and churchmen in 1661 was ineffectual, and a revision 
of the prayer-book by convocation further discontented non- 
conformists. The parliament of 1661 was violently anti-Puritan, 
and in 1663 passed an Act of Uniformity providing that all | 
ministers not episcopally ordained or refusing to conform should 
be deprived on St Bartholomew’s day, the 14th of August 
foUowmg. About 2000 ministers are said to have been ejected, 
and in 1665 ejected ministers were forbidden to come within 
five miles of their former cures. Though some bishops and 
clergy showed kindness to the ejected, churchmen generally 
approved of this oppressive legislation ; they could not forget 
the wrongs inflicted on their church by the once triumphant 
Puritans. Nonconformist worship was made punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, and on the third offence by transporta- 
tion. In 1672 Charles, who had secretly promised the French 
king openly to profess Roman Catholicism, issued a Declaration 
of Indulgence which applied both to Romanists and Protestant 
Nonconformists, but parliament compelled him to withdraw 
it, and, in 1673, passed a Test Act making reception of the holy 
communion and a denial of transubstantiation necessary qualifi- 
cations for public office. Later, when the dissenters found 
friends among the party in parliament opposed to the crown, 
the church supported the king, and the doctrine of passive 
obedience was generally accepted by the clergy. The church 
was popular, and among the great preachers and theologians 
who adorned it in the Caroline period were Jeremy Taylor, 
Pearson, Bull, Barrow, South and StilUngfieet. The lower 
cieigy were mostly poor, and their social position was conse- 
quently often humble, but the pictures of clerical humiliation 
after 1660 are generally overcoloured ; the assertion that they 
commonly mairied servants or cast-ofi mistresses of their patrons 
has been disproved, and it is certain that men of good family 
entered holy orders. In accordance with an agreement between 
Archbishop Sheldon and Lord Chancellor Garendon, the clergy 
ceased to tax themselves mconvocation, and from 1665 have been 
taxed by parliament. Jamea H^, though a Romanist, promised 
to protect the church, and theTclmy wore on his side in the 
rebellion of the duke of Monniov^, who was supported by 
dissenters. The church and the nationy however, were stronjjly 
Protestant and were soon, alarmed by his efforts to Romanize 
the country. James dispensed with the law by prerogative and 


appointed Romanists to offices in defiance of the Test Act. In 
i6Si he ordered that bis declaration for liberty of conscience, 
issued in the interest of Romanism, should be read in a)l 
churches. His order was almost universally disobeyed. Arch- 
bishop Sancroft and six bishops who remonstrated against it 
were brought to trial, and were acquitted to the extreme delight 
of the nation. James’s attack on the church cost him his crown. 

Sancroft and eight bishops would not belie their belief in the 
doctrines of divine right and passive obedience by swearing 
allegiance to William and Mary, and the archbishop, 
five bishops and over 400 clergy were deprived. 

Certain of these nonjuring bishops consecrated others ^ 
and a schism ensued. The loss to the church was heavy ; for 
among the nonjurors were many men of holy lives and eminent 
learning, and the fact that some suffered for conscience’ sake 
seemed a reproach on the rest of the clergy. After 1715 the 
secession became unimportant. Protestantism was secured 
from further royal attack by the Bill of Rights ; and in 1701 
the Act of Succession provided that all future sovereigns 
should be members of the Church of England. That the king^s 
title rested on a parliamentary decision was destructive of the 
clerical theory of divine right, and encouraged Erastianism, 
then specially dangerous to the church ; for William, a Dutch 
Presbyterian, gave bishoprics to men personally worthj^, but 
more desirous of union with other Protestant bodies than jealous 
for the principles of their own church. A bill for union was 
rejected in the Commons, where the church party had a majority, 
though one for toleration of Protestant dissenters became law. 
William, anxious for concessions to dissenters, appointed a 
committee of convocation for altering the liturgy, canons and 
ecclesiastical courts, but the Tory party in the lower house of 
convocation was strong and the scheme was abortive. A long 
controversy began between the two houses ; the bishops were 
mostly Whigs with latitudinarian tendencies, the lower clergy 
Tories and high churchmen. During most of the reign convoca- 
tion was suspended and the church was governed by royal 
injunctions, a system injurious to its welfare. It had been the 
bulwark of the nation against Romanism under James II., and 
the affection of the nation enabled it to preserve its distinctive 
character amid dangers of an opposite kind under William III. 
Its religious life was active ; associations for worship and the 
reformation of manners led to more frequent services, the estab- 
lishment of schools for poor children, and the foundation of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.) and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (S.P.G.). This 
activity and the discord between the two houses of convocation 
continued during Anne’s reign. Anne was a strong church- 
woman, and under her the church reached its highest point of 
popularity and influence. Its supposed interests were used by 
the Tories for political ends. Hence the Occasional Conformity 
Act, to prevent evasion of the Test Act, and a tyrannical §chism 
Act, both repealed in 1718, belong rather to the history of 
parties than to that of the church. So, too, does the case of Dr 
Sacheverell, who was proseaited for a violently Tory sermon. 
His trial, in 1710, caused much excitement ; mobs shouted for 
“ High Church and Dr Sacheverell,” and the lightness of his 
sentence was hailed as a Tory victory. Queen Anne is gratefully 
remembered by the church for her “ Bounty,” which gave it 
the first-fruits and tenths (see Annatxs and Quesn Anke’s 
Bounty). 

With the accession of the Hanoverian line the church entered 
on a period of feeble life and inaction : many church fabrics 
were neglected; daily services were discontinued; 
holy days were disregarded ; Holy Communion was 
infrequent ; the poor were little cared for ; and though 
the chuixdi remained popular, the clergy were lazy and held in 
contempt In accepting tlw setdement of the crown the clergy 
gertemlly sacrificed conviction to expediency, and' their character 
suffered. Promotion laigely depended on a pre^s^n of Whig 
principles; the church was regarded as subservient to the 
state ; its historic positibn and clakxis were ignored, and it was 
treated by politicians as diough its prind^ function was to 
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support the government. This change was accelerated 1 :^ the 
sil^cing of convocation. A sermon bsrHoedly^ bishop of Bangor, 
impugn^ the existence of a visible church, the Bangcnmn 
controversy ** which ensued threatened to end in the condemna- 
tion of his opinions by convocation, or at least by the lower 
house. As this would have weakened the government, convoca- 
tion was prorogued, letters of business were withheld, and from 
1717 until 1852 convocation, the church’s constitutional organ 
of reform, existed only in name. Walpole during his long 
ministry, from 1721 to 1742, discouraged activity in the church 
lest it should become troublesome to his government. Prefer- 
ment was shamelessly sought after even by pious men, and was 
begged and bestowed on the ground of political services. In 
this the clergy, apart from the sacredness of clerical office, were 
neither better nor worse than the laity ; in morality and decency 
they were better even at the lowest point of their decline, about 
the middle of the century. While the church was inactive in 
practical work, it showed vigour in the intellectual defence of 
Christianity. Controversies of earlier origin with assailants of 
the faith were ably maintained by, among others, Daniel 
Waterland, William Law, a nonjuror. Bishop Butler, whose 
Analogy appeared in 1736, and Bishop Berkeley. A revival of 
spirituality and eneigy at last set in. Its origin has been traced 
to Law’s Serious C^, published in 1728. Law’s teaching was 
actively carried out by John Wesley a clergyman who from 
1739 devoted himself to evangelization. Though his preaching 
awoke much religious feeling, specially among the lower classes, 
the excitement which attended it led to a horror of religious 
enthusiasm, and his methods irritated the parochial clergy. 
Some of them seconded his efforts, but far more regarded them 
with violent and often unworthily expressed dislike. While he 
urged his followers to adhere to the church, he could not himself 
work in subordination to discipline ; the Methodist organization 
which he founded waa independent of the church’s system and 
soon drifted into separation. Nevertheless, he did much to bring 
about a revival of life in the church. Several clergy became 
his allies, and some preached in Lady Huntingdon’s chapels 
before her secession. These were among the fathers of the 
Evangelical party : they differed from the Methodists in not 
forming an organization, remaining in the church, working on 
the parochial system, and generally holding Calvinistic doctrine, 
being so far nearer to Whitfield than to Wesley, though Calvinism 
gradually ceased to be a mark of the party. The Evangelicals 
soon grew in number, and their influence for good was extensive. 
They laid stress on the depravity of human nature, and on the 
importance of conscious conversion, giving prominence to the 
necessity of personal salvation rather than of incorporation with, 
and abiding in, the church of the redeemed. Prominent among 
their early leaders after they became distinct from the Methodists 
were William Romaine, Henry Venn and John Newton. 
Bishop Portcus of London sympathized with them, Lord Dart* 
mouth was a liberal patron, and Cowper’s poetry spread their 
doctrines in quarters where sermons might have failed to attract. 
Religion was also forwarded in the church by the example of 
George III. During his reign the progress of toleration, though 
slow and fitful, greatly advanced both as regards Roman ^tholics 
and Protestant dissenters. The spirit of rationalism, which 
had been manifested earlier in attacks on revelation, appeared 
in a movement against subscription to the Articles demanded 
of the clergy and others which was defeated in parliament in 
1772. The alarm consequent on the French Revolution checked 
the progress of toleration and was temporarily fatal to free- 
thinHng ; it strengthened the position of the church, which 
was regarded as a bulwark of society a^inst the spread of 
revolutionary doctrines ; and this caused the Evangelicals to 
draw off more completely from the Methodists. The church 
was active: the Sunday-school movement, begun in 1780, 
flburi^ed ; the crusade against the slave-trade was vigorously 
supported by Evangeheals ; and the Churdx Missionaiy Society 
(C.M.S.)^ a distinct Bvangelicai organization, was founded. 
Excettent as were the results of tl^ revival generally, the 
Evangelicals had defects which tended to weaken the churdh. 


Some characteristics of their teaching were repellent to the 
^oung ; they were deficient in theological learning, and often 
m learning of any kind ; they took a low view of the church, 
regarding it as ^e c^pring of the Protestant reformation ; 
they expounded the Bible without reference to the church’s 
tea^ng, and paid httle heed to the church’s directions. Dissent 
consequently grew stronger. By the Act of Union with Ireland 
the Churches of England and Ireland w*ere united from the 
ist of January 1801, and the continuance of the united chnrch 
was d^ared an essential part of the union. No provision, 
however, was made giving the Irish clergy a place in convocation, 
which was evidently held unlikely to revive. The union of the 
churches was dissolved in 1871 by an act of 1869 for disestab- 
lishing the Irish Church. 

Apart from the Evangelical revival, religion was advanced 
in the church. In 1811 the education of the poor was provided 
for on church principles by the National Society ; the 
Church Building Society was founded in 1818 ; and the 
colonial episcopate was started by the establishment 
of bishoprics in Calcutta in 1814, and in Jamaica and Barbados in 
1824. Yet reforms were urgently needed. In 1813, out of about 
10,800 benefices, 631 1 are said to have been without resident in- 
cumbents {The Black Book, p. 34) ; the value of some great offices 
was enormous, while many of the parochial clergy were wretchedly 
poor. The repeal of the Test Act, long practically inoperative, 
in 1828, and Catholic emancipation in 1829, mark a change in 
the relations of church and state ; and the Reform Bill of 1832 
transferred political power from a class which generally supported 
the church to classes in which dbsent was strong. The national 
zeal for reform was directed towards the church, not always in 
a friendly spirit. Vet wholesome changes were effected by 
legislation : dioceses were rearranged and two new bishoprics 
founded at Manchester and Ripon, the bishopric of Bristol, 
however, bemg suppressed ; plurality and non-reskknee were 
abolished ; tithes were commuted, and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which has effected reforms in respect of endowments, 
was permanently established in 1836. Some chajiges and pro- 
posals alarmed churchmen, specially as legislation for the church 
proceeded from parliament, while convocation remained silenced. 
Latitudinarian opinions revived, and the church was regarded 
merely as a human institution. Among the clergy generally 
ritual observance was neglected and rubri^ directions disobeyed. 
A few churchmen, including Keble and Newman, set themselves 
to revive church feeling, and Oxford became the centre of a new 
movement. The publication of Kcble’s Christian Year prepared 
its way, and its aims were declared in his assize sermon at Oxford 
on ‘‘ National Apostasy ” in 1833. Its promoters urged their 
views in Tracts for the Times, and were strengthened by the 
adhesion of Pusey. Hence they were nicknamed Tractarians 
or Puseyites. Their cardinal doctrine was that the Church of 
England was a part of the visible Holy Catholic Church and had 
unbroken connexion with the primitive church ; they inculcated 
high views of the sacraments, and emphasized points of agree- 
ment with those branches of the Catholic Church which claim 
apostolic succession. Their party grew in spite of the opposition 
of low and broad' churchmen, who, specially on the publication 
of Tract XC. by Newman in 2841, declared that its teaching 
was Romanizing. In 1845 Newman and several others seceded 
to Rome. Newman’s apostasy was a severe blow to the churdi, 
though permanent injury was averted by the steadfastness of 
Pusey. The Oxford movement was wrecked^ but its effect 
survived both in the new high church party and in the chnrc^ 
at large. As a body the clergy rated more highly the respomob- 
bilities and dignity of their profession, and became more z^ous 
in the performance of its duties and more ecclesiastically minded. 
High churchmen carried out rubrical directions, and after a while 
began to introduce changes into the performsmee of divine 
service which had not been adopted by the earljr leaders of the 
party, were deprecated by many bishops, and excited oppasitiem. 

In 2833 the supreme jurisdiction of the Court of Delegates 
was transferred to the jud&cial committee of the privy counciL 
Before this court came an appeal by a derk xutmed Gorham, 
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whom the bishop of Exeter refused to institute to a benefice 
because he denied unconditional regeneration in baptism, and in 
^ 1850 the court decided in the appellant’s favour. The 

chmet decision was followed by some secessions to Rome, 
and high churchmen were dissatisfied that spiritual 
questions should be decided by a secular court. 
The “ pap^ aggression ’’ of that year, by which Pius IX. 
appeared to claim authority in England, roused violent popular 
indignation which was used against the high church party. 
However, it afforded an argument for the revival of convocation, 
and, chiefiy owing to the exertions of Bishop Wilberforce of 
Oxford, convocation again met in 1852 ^see Convocation). 
Meanwhile broad church opmions were gaining ground to some 
extent owing to a reaction from the Oxford movement. Among 
the clergy ^e broad church party was comparatively small, 
but it included some men of mark. In i860 appeared Essays 
and Reviews, a volume of essays by sieven authors, of whom 
six were in orders. The book as a whole had a rationalistic 
tendency and was condemned by convocation : two of the 
essayists were suspended by the Court of Arches, but its judgment 
was reversed by the judicial committee. Crude attacks on the 
authority of the Scriptures and the position of the English 
Church with respect to it having been published by Colenso, 
bishop of Natal, he was deposed by his metropolitan, Bishop 
Gray of Cape Town, in 1863, but the judicial committee decided 
that the bishop of ^pe Town had no coercive jurisdiction over 
Natal. Convocation declared Colenso’s books erroneous, abstain- 
ing in face of this judgment from acknowledging as valid the 
excommunication which Bishop Gray pronounced against him. 
It followed from the decision of the council that the English 
Church in a self-governing colony is a voluntary association. 
Opposition to the dogmatic principle in the church was main- 
tained. Some practices introduced by clergy desirous of bringing 
the services of the church to a higher level came before the judicial 
committee in the case of Westerton v. Liddell in 1857, with a 
result encouraging to the ritualists, as they then began to be 
called. An increase in ritual usages, such as eucharistic vest- 
ments, altar lights and incense, followed. In 1859-1860 dis- 
graceful riots took place at St George’s-in-the-Eaust, London, 
where an advanced ritual was used. In i860 the English 
Church Union was formed mainly to uphold h^h church doctrine 
and ritual, and assist clergy prosecuted for either cause, and in 
1865 the Church Association, mainly to put down such doctrine 
and ritufid by prosecution. A royal commission appointed 
in 1867 recommended that facilities should be granted for en- 
abling parishioners aggrieved by ritual to gain redress, and in 
1870 tl^t a revised lectionary and a shortened form of service 
should be provided. A new lectionary was approved by the 
two convocations and enacted, and convocation ^ving received 
letters of business in 1872 and 1874 drew up a shortened form 
of prayer which was also enacted, but the conunission had no 
further direct results. Between 1867 and 1871 two decisions 
of the judicial committee were adverse to the ritualists, 
and by exciting dislike to the court among high churchmen 
indirectly led to an increase in ritual usages. Among those 
who adopted them were many self-devoted men ; their practices, 
which they believed to be incumbent on them, were condemned 
as illegal, yet they saw the rubrics daily disregarded with 
impumty by others who trod the easy path of neglect. In 1873 
a declaration against sacramental confession received the assent 
of the bishops, and in 1874 Archbishop Tait of Canterbury 
introduced a bill for enforcing the law on the ritualist clergy ; 
it was transformed in committee, and was enacted as the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. It provided for the appointment 
of a new juc^^e in place of the old ecclesiastical judges, the 
officiab pnncipal, of the two provinces. Litigation increased, 
i; the only check on prosecutions being the right of the bishop to 
\ yeto proceedii^s, and in 1878-1881 four clergymen were im- 
\ jmoii^ for disobedience to the orders of courts against whose 
^P|Mliction they protested. In consequence of the scandal 
fij|^ by this mode of dealing with s^tual causes, a royal 
commission on ecclesiastical courts was appomteebin 1881, but 


its repoirt m 2883 led to no results, and the bishops strove to 
mend matters by exercising their veto. Advanced and illegal 
usages became more frequent. Proceedings in respect of 
illegal ritual having been instituted against Bishop King of 
Lincoln, the archbishop of Canterbury (Benson) personally 
heard and decided the case in 1890, and his judgment was upheld 
by the judicial committee (see Lincoln Judgment). The 
spiritual character of the tribunal and the authority of the judg- 
ment which sanctioned certain usages and condemned others, 
had a quieting effect. Increase in ritualism, however, caused 
agitation in 1898, and in 1899 and 1900 the two archbishops. 
Temple of Canterbury and Maclagan of York, delivered 
“ opmions ” condemning the use of incense and processional 
lights, and the reservation of the consecrated elements. Finding 
himself unable to put down illegal practices. Bishop Creighton 
of London adopted a policy of compromise which was followed 
by other bishops, and encouraged illegality. Disregard of law 
both in excess and defect of ritual being common, a royal 
commission on ecclesiastical discipline was appointed in 1904. 
The commissioners presented a unanimous report in 1906, its 
chief recommendations being, briefly, that practices significant 
of doctrines repugnant to those of the English Church should be 
extirpated ; that the convocations should prepare a new orna- 
ments rubric, and frame modifications in the conduct of divine 
service ; that the diocesan and provincial courts and the court 
of final appeal should be reformed in accordance with the 
recommendations of 1883, the last to consist of a permanent 
body of lay judges who on all doubtful questions touching the 
doctrine or use of the church should be bound by the decision 
of an episcopal assembly ; that the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act should be repealed, and the bishops’ power of veto 
abolished. 

Since the Oxford movement the church has developed 
wonderful energy. Yet it is beset with difficulties and dangers 
both from within and without. Within, besides 
difficulties as regards ritual, it has to contend gainst 
rationalism, which has been stimulated by scientific 
discoveries and speculations, and far more by Biblical criticism. 
While this criticism has been used by many as a means to a fuller 
comprehension of divine revelation, much of it is simply de- 
structive, and has led to ill-considered expressions of opinion 
adverse to the doctrine of the church. From without, the church 
has been threatened with disestablishment both wholly and as 
regards the dioceses within the Welsh counties; and the education 
of the poor, which from early days depended on its care, has 
largely been taken out of its hands (see Education). The amount 
contributed by the church to elementary education, including the 
maintenance of Sunday schools, in 1907-8 was £576,012. During 
the last sixty years the church has strengthened its hold on the 
loyalty of the nation by its increased efficiency. Its bishops are 
laborious and active. Since 1876 the home episcopate has been 
increased by the creation of the dioceses of Tniro, St Albans, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Southwell, Wakefield, Bristol, Southwark 
and Birmingham, so that there arc now (1910) thirty-seven 
diocesan bishops, aided by twenty-eight suffragan ^d eight 
assistant bishops, and a further subdivision of dioceses is contem- 
plated. At no other time probably have the clergy been so 
industrious. As a rule they are far better instructed m theology 
than forty years ago, but they have not advanced in secu& 
learning^. Changes in the university system have contributed to 
draw off able young men to other professions which offer great^ 
worldly advantages. The poverty of many of the clergy stands in 
strong contrast to the wealth around them. Of i4>242 benefices 
4704 are said to be below £200 a year net value. The value of 
£xoo tithe rent charge h^ sunk (1909) to £69 : 18 : 5^, Ae 
average value since the Commutation ^t of 1836 being 
£94 : 3 : 2f . The number of assistant dergy is (1920) about 7500, 
in spite of the hardships often attending derical life, the supply 
of men being kept up. The Queen Victoria Qwy Fund and 
other voluntary associations and various educations institutions 
have been founded to relieve derical distress. In the church at 
home there is much eneigy in numberless directions : cathedral 
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churches have become centres of religious activity, and in parish 
churches the administration of the Holy Communion and week- 
day services are frequent. Many of the laity co-operate in 
church work and liberally support it. During the years 1898- 
1907 598 churches were built or rebuilt, and during twenty-four 
years, 1884-1907, the voluntary offerings for church building were 
£27,612,709, and for endowments and parsonages £6,1 16,592, yet 
church extension fails to keep pace with the increase of the 
population. Evangelistic efforts, the relief of the sick and poor, 
and the inculcation of temperance are zealously carried on. 
Good work is done by twenty-six sisterhoods and several institu- 
tions of deaconesses, and one or two communities of celibate 
clergy. In the British colonies and India the episcopate consists 
(1909) of seven archbishops with two coadjutors; there are 
also seventy diocesan bishops, and in other parts of the world 
thirty missionary bishops. The S.P.G. has 847 ordained ministers, 
including thirty chaplains in Europe, besides many female 
missionaries ; the C.M.S. has 793 ordained ministers, and many 
other missionaries of both sexes ; the 21 enana Missionary Society 
has a staff of 1288 ; other church societies for foreign missions are 
vigorous, and the S.P.C.K. in addition to its work at home spends 
large sums in furthering the church abroad. The benefits arising 
from conference have increasingly been valued since the revival 
of convocation. Appreciation of the importance of lay support 
and counsel has led to the institution of two voluntary elective 
assemblies called Houses of Laymen, one for each province, and in 
1905 an association of the four houses of convocation and the two 
lay assemblies was formed with the name of the Representative 
Church Council. During the last forty years diocesan confer- 
ences, in which the laity are represented, have become universal, 
while ruridecanal and other meetings of a like kind are general. 
^ annual church congress, established in i86i, held its forty- 
ninth meeting in 1909. Of wider importance are the Lambeth 
conferences, held since 1878 at intervals of ten years, to which the 
bishops of the English Church and the churches in communion 
with It are invited, and meet under the presidency of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The first of these conferences, which 
illustrate the dignity of the see founded by St Augustine and now 
the head of a vast quasi-patriarchate, was held under the 
presidency of Archbishop Longley in 1867 (see Lambeth Con- 
ferences and Anglican Communion). 


Authorities. — General Histories, Narrative ; J. Collier, Ecclesi- 
astical History of Great Britain (to 1685), ed. T. Lathbury (9 vols., 
London, 1852) ; T. Fuller, Church History (to 1648), ed. J. S. Brewer 
(Oxford, 1845), valuable near the author’s own time ; C. Dodd, 
Church History of England (to 1625, by a Roman Catholic), ed. M. A. 
Tierney (5 vols., London, 1839-1843) ; Dean W. F. Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury (to 1663) (12 vols,, London, 1860- 
1879) ; G. G. Perry, Students* English Church History (to 1884) 
(London, 1887), a carefully written book ; A History of the English 
Churchy ed. Stephens ana Hunt, in 8 vols., noticed below under 
various periods; H. O. Wakeman, An Introduction to the History 
of the Church of England (London, 1896), a brightly written manual 
by a pronounced high churchman. Documents : D. Wilkins, 
Concilia (446-1717) (4 vols. fol., London, 1737), a splendid work ; 
A. W. Haddan and Bishop W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents (3 vols., Oxford, 1869-1873), supersedes Wilkins so far 
as it goes, but deals with English Church only to 870, with Welsh, 
Scottish and Cumbrian churches to later dates ; H. Gee and W. J. 
Hardy, Documents of English Church History (to 1700) (London, 
1896), useful for students. Constitutional ; Bishop W, Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England (parts of) (3 vols., revised ed., 
Oxford, 1895-1897), a work of great learning; F. Makower, 
Constitutional History of the Church of England^ from the German 
(London, 1895) ; F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the 
Church of England (London, 1898), authoritative. (See under 
Convocation.) 

From 397 : Bede, Historia ecclesiasticat ed. C. Plummer (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1^), the primary authority to 731, trans. by J. A. Giles 
(Bohn's Libra^) and others ; see also Eadi's contemporary ** Vita 
Wilfridi,” in Historians of Yorh\ ed. James K^e, Rolls series (3 vols., 
1879-18942; W. Bright, Early English Church History (to 709) 
Oxford, 1^7)^ a learned and beautiful book ; articles in 


„ „ of Christian Biography (to 9th century), ed. W. Smith and 
S: London, 1877-1887). Later Anglo-Saxon: In 

Chronicles and biographies, aa Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , Two of the 
SasoN Chronicles, ed. C. Plummer (2 vols., 1892), trans. by B. Thorpe, 
Rolls series (1861), and others ; Aaser. Life of Alfred, ed. W. K. 
Stevenson (Oxford, 1904), trans. by Giles; Memorials of Dunstan, 


ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls scries (1874). Modem : J. Lingard, History of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church (2 vols., London, 2na ed., printed 1838); 
W. Hunt, History of the English Church, 066, ed Stephens and 
Hunt (London, revised ed., 1901). 

For later medieval times : (i) Chroniclers, &c., after 1066, as 
Florence of Worcester, ed. B. Thorpe, Eng. Hist. Soc. (2 vols^ 1878), 
trans. by J. Stevenson in Church Historians (London, 1853) I Symeon 
of Durham, ed. T. Arnold, Rolls series (2 vols., 1882) ; Eadmer (for 
Archbishop Anselm), ed. M. Rule, Rolls series (1884) ; Wimam of 
Malmesbury, Gesta regum, &c. (to 1152), ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls series 
(2 vols., 1887), and Gesta pontificum, ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, 
Rolls series (1870) ; (John of Salisbury ?) Historia pontificalis (for 
Archbishop Theobald, 1139-1x61), ed. Pertz, Rerum Germ, scriptt. 
XX. ; Materials for the Life of Archbishop Bechet, ed. J. C. Robertson, 
Rolls series (7 vols., 1875-1885) ; Giraldus Cambrensis (X2th cen- 
tury), Gemma ecclesiastica and Speculum ecclesiae. Works ii. and iv., 
ed. J. S. Brewer, Rolls series (1862, 1873) ; Matthew Paris, Chronica 
major a (to 1259), ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls series (7 vols., 1880-1883), 
and many more. (2) Letters, as Archbishop Lanfranc, Epistolae, 
ed. Giles (Oxford, 1844) ; Archbishop Anselm, Epistolae, ed. Migne 
(Paris, 1863) ; Robert Grosseteste, Epistolae, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls 
series (1861), and others. (3) Bishops’ Registers, as Registrum J. 
Pechham (Archbishop of Canterbury, 1279-1292), ed. C. T. Martin, 
Rolls series (3 vols., 1882-1886) ; Exeter Registers, ed. Hingeston- 
Randolph (< vols., 1889) ; Registers of Bishops Drokensford and 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, ed. W. H. Dickinson and T. S. Holmes, 
Somerset Record Soc. (3 vols., 1887, 1895-1896), and others. For 
Wycliffe and early Lollards see Wyclipfe. R. Pecock, Repressor of 
Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy, ed. C. Babington, Rolls series (2 vols., 
i860); and T. Gascoigne, Loci e libro veritatum, ed. J. T, Rogers 
(Oxford, 1881), which gives ample notices of abuses, should be 
consulted for 1 5th century. Modem books : W. R. W. Stephens, 
The English Church, 1066- ixya prevised edition, 1904), and w. W. 
Capes, ihe English Church in the 14th and ^th Centuries (1900), 
both ed. Stephens and Hunt (London) ; J. Raine, Archbishops of 
York (ends at 1373) (London, 1863) ; F. A. Gasquet, Henrv III, and 
the Church (London, 1905). Biographical : Dean R. W. Church, 
Anselm (London, 1870) ; M. Rule, Life and Times of St Anselm 
(written from a Roman Catholic standpoint) (2 vols., London, 1883) ; 
C. de R^musat, Vie de S, Anselme (Paris, 1868) ; G. G. Perry, St 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln (London, 18792; F. S. Stevenson, Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln f^London, 1899), and others. 

For the Reformation Period : Documentary : Notices in Letters 
and Papers, Henry VIII., ed. J. S. Brewer, J. Gairdner, R. H. 
Brodie, Record Publ. (19 vols., 1862-1905), and Calendars of State 
Papers for Henry VIII., Edward VI., ed. R. Lemon (1836) and 
M. A. Green (1870), for Mary, ed. Lemon (1856), Record Publ., and 
for Elizabeth, Hatfield MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm. ; Acts of the Privy 
Council, ed. J. R. Dasent (1890), in progress ; Records of the Reforma- 
tion, ed. N. Pocock (2 vols., Oxford, 1870) ; E. Cardwell, Documentary 
Annals (Oxford, 1839) ; Original Letters, ed. H. Ellis (ii vols., 
1824-1846) ; Zurich Letters (2 vols.). Original Letters (2 vols.). ed. 
Robinson (1842-1847) ; Latimer’s Sermons U844), ana Archbishop 
Parker* s Correspondence, ed. J. Bruce and T. T. Perowne, all Parker 
Soc. Publ., Cambridge ; see also General Index to Parker Soc.*s Publ. 
(1855) ; R. Pole (Cardinal), Epistolae, ed. Quirini (5 vols., Brescia, 
1744-1757) ; G. W. Prothero, Select Statutes, &c. ; Elizabeth and 
James I. (3rd ed., Oxford, 1906). Supplementary : Strype, Ecclesi- 
astical Memorials (6 vols., I5i3“i5}6) ; Annals (Elizabeth) (7 vols.) ; 
Memorials of Cranmer (2 vols.) ; Lives of Parker (3 vols.), Grindal, 
Whitgift (3 vols.), all with a large r^rtory of documents, also of 
Cheke, T. Smith and Aylmer CSxford, 1820-1824) ; Burnet, 
History of the Reformation, ed. N. Pocock (7 vols., Oxfor^ 1865), 
with many documents. Chronicles and early Histories : W. Camden, 
Annates (Elizabeth), ed. T. Heame (3 vols., 1717) ; Chronide of 
Queen Jane and Queen Mary, ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1850) ; 
E. Hafi, Chronide (Henry VIII.), ed. C. Whibley h vols., London, 
1904) ; N. Harpsficld, Treatise on the Pretended Divorce of Henry 
VIII., ed. N. Pocock (Camden Soc., 1878) ; J. Foxe, Acts and Monu- 
ments (often called ” The Book of Martyrs ’^), ed. S. R. Cattley and 
G. Townsend (a book with many facts industriously gathered, many 
documents and some errors) (8 vols., London, 1843-1849) ; H. 
Machyn, Diary (1550-1563), and Narratives of the Reformation, both 
ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden Soc., 1854, 1859) ; W. Roper, The Life of 
Sir Thomas More, ed. S. Singer (1817), andaH^er editions, a beautiful 
book by More’s son-in-law ; N. Sande^^^ progressu 

schismatis Anglicani, continued by Eb^pslftS (Rome, 1586), 
translated by D. Lewis (London, i877)e(Saipi was a Roman 
Catholic priest who wrote in 1576 ; his Iwgua^riS violent but the 
narrative generally trustworthy)" ; The Presbyterian Movement in ihe 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, ed. R. G. Usher (R. Hist. Soc., 1903). 
Modem histories ; J. H. Blunt, History of the English Reformation 
(London, 1^8), a careful work, though of no great historical im- 
portance ; T. E. Bridgett, Life of Blessed John Fisher (London, 
1888) ; R. W, Dixon, History of the Church of England from the 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction (5 vols., Lo^on, 1878-1892), a 
book showhig great knowledge and insight ; V. M. Doreau, Henry 
VIII et les martyres de Chartreuse (Paris, 1890) ; H. Fisher, 
History of England I48s^rs47, presents a brilliant and trus t wo rthy 
narrative of ecclesiastical afisum during the reign of Henry VIILt 
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aad fonxiB vol. v. of the Political History of England^ ed. W. Hunt 
and R. L. Poole (Londoai 1906) ; P. Friedmann, Anne Boleyn 
(London, 1884), an important work ; W. H. Frere, History of the 
English Churchy JS58-i62Sy ed. W. R. W. Stephens and W. Himt 
(1904), scholarly ; J. A. Froude, History of England (1527-1588), a 
work of literary beauty, research and historical grasp, from an anti- 
ecclesiastical atandpoint, with some blemishes, but of increasing 
value after the reign of Henry VIII. (12 vols., London, 
cheap editions, 1881-1882, 1893) ; J- Gairdner, History of the English 
Chu/rchy Henry VIII. to Maiy, ed. Stephens and Hunt (London, 
1902), by the highest authority on the period ; H. E. Jacobs, The 
L/utheran Movement in England (Philadelphia, 1890), chiefly on 
progressive doctrinal change ; A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII, (London, 
with illustrations 1902, with references 1905), an excellent general 
history of the reign, England under Protector Somerset (Ix>ndon, 
1900), and Life of Cranmer ^Ixmdon, 1904). For Rebellion Period : 
Contemporary and eariy: State Papers^ Domestic, 1623-1649, ed. 
J. Bruce, W. D. Hamilton, Mrs S. C, Lomas (23 vols.), from 1649, 
ed. E, Green (13 vols.), and Calendars of Committees for Plundered 
Ministers^ &c., all Record Publ. ; Constitutional Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution^ ed. S. R. Gardiner (Oxford, 1899) ; J. Evelyn, 
Diary f ed. A. Dobson (3 vols., London, 1906) ^ ato ed. W. Bray 
ed. H. B. Wheatley ; J. Hacket, Scrinia reseraia^ Life of Aich- 
bishop Williams (Lond<^ *715) ; P* Heylyn, Cyprianus Anglicanus^ 
Life of Archbishop Laud (Dublin, 1668) ; W. Laud, WorkSy ed. W. 
Scott and W. Bhss, Libevy of Anglo-Catholic Theology (7 vols., 
Oxford, 1847-1860) ; J. Milton, various Prose Works ^ ed. C. Symmons 
(7 vols., London, 1806) ; Puritan Visitations of Oxford^ ed. M. 
Burrows (Camden Soc., 1881). Later : W. H. Hatton, History of 
the English Churchy 162*1-1714^ ed. Stephens and Hunt (London, 
1903^, and William Laud (London, 1895) ; S, R. Gardiner, History 
of England^ under various titles, j6oj-t6s7 (London, 1863-1903), 
and cr. 8vo edition begun 1883, a work of vast research and learning, 
contains fair and careful accounts of religious matters ; D. Masson, 
Life of Milton (7 vols., London, 1859-1894) ; D. Neal, History of the 
Puritans^ ed. J. Toulmin (3 vols., 1837) ; W. A. Shaw, The English 
Churchy 1640-1660 (2 vols., London, 1900), and on the Westminster 
Assembly, Cambridge Modern History ^ iv. c. 12 (Cambridge, 1906) ; 

i f. Stoughton, Ecclesiastical History of England^ Civil WarSy Ac. 
4 vols., London, 1867-1 8 to), by a dissenting divine, a careful and 
unprejudiced history ; J. Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy (London, 
1714). For Restoration and Revolution Period: R. Baxter, 
Reliquiae BaxterianaCy ed. M. Sylvester (London, 1696) ; and E. 
Calamy, Abridgmetd of Life of Baxter (2 vols., 1713) ; R. Bentley, 
Life of Bishop StilHngfleety with Works in 6 vols. (L^don, 1710I ; 
Bishop G. Burnet, Histoiy of his Own Time (6 vols., Oxford, 1783) ; 
G. Doyly, Life of Archbishop Sancroft (2 vols., London, 1821) ; W. 
Kennett (Bishop), Compleat History y vol. Hi. (Londom 1710) ; T. 
Lathbury, History of the Nonjurors (London, 1843) ; T, B. Macaulay, 
History of England (5 vols., London, 1858-1861) ; Magdalen College 
and James //., ed. J. R. Bloxam, Oxford Historical Society (Oxford, 
1886) ; R. Nelson, Life of Bishop Bully ed. Burton (Oxford, 1827) ; 
J. H. Overton, The Nonjurors (London, 1902), and Life in the English 
Churchy 1660-1714 (2 vols., London, 1885) ; E. H. Phimptre, Ltfe of 
Bishop Ken (2 vols., London, 1888) ; I. Walton, Lives (Bishop G. 
Morley and others) (London, ii^8, and frequently). For i8th 
century : C. J. Abbey, The English Church and its Bishops, 1700- 
1800 (2 vols., London, 1887) ; C. J. Abbey and J, H. Overton, The 
English Church in the 16th Century (London, revised ed,, 1887), a 
pleasant and useful book) ; R. Cecil, Life of John Newton (London, 
1827) ; A. C. Fraser, Life of Bishop Berkeleyy vol. iv. of Works 
(Oidford, 1871) ; Lord Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George II.. 
ed. J. W. Crokcr (3 vols., London, 1884) ; A. H. Hore, The Church 
of England from WiUiam HI. to Victoria (2 vols., Oxford, 1886) ; 
j. Hunt, Religious Thought in England (3 vols., London, 1873) ; 
Huntingdony Selinay Countess of. Life and Times (2 vols., London, 
1839-1840) ; J. Keble, Life of Bishop Wilson (Oxford, 1863) ; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Histoiy of England in the 18th Century y vols. i.-ui. 
and V. (8 vols., London, 1879-1890) ; Bishop T. Newton, A%ao* 
biography, with Works (6 vols., London, 1787) ; J. H, Overton and 
F. RcltofL, History off the Em^h Churchy ryig-iSoOy ed. Stephens 
and Hunt (London, 1906) ; W. Roberts, Memoir of Hannah More 
(4 vols., London, 1634) ; W. A. Spooner, Bishop HuUer (London, 
iBqx) ; Sir J. Steph^, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography (2 vols., 
Londbon, 16^3), for an aaoount of the Evangelicals early in the igth 
century ; Sir L. Stohe& jBnglish Thought in the j8th Century (2 veils., 
London, 1881), fomthem^cm controversies ; H. Thompson, Life of 
H^naJh More (Leikiion, 1838) ; R. Watson, Anecdotes of the Ldfe of 
Bishop R. Watson (2 vols., London, 1818), presents a curious picAoro 
of a bishop's fife 1782-1816 ; R. and S. wilberforce, Memoir of W., 
Wilberforce (5 vols., London, 1838). See under Methodism ; 
Wesley (family) : and Whitbpzbld, George. 

For tba Oxford Movement and onwards : A. W. Benn, iEngh'sh 
Rationalism in the i^th Century (2 vols., London, 1906) : A. C. 
Dansouj^ Life of Archbishop E. W. Benson {2 vote., London, 1899) ; 


J. W. Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men (2 vote.; London, 1888) ; 
R. W. Chuxcih, History of the Oxford Moeemeni (London, 18914 1* 
T. T. Coleridge, Life of Keble (Oxford, 1869) ; R- T. Davidson and 
W. Benlham,^!^ of Archbishop A. C. Tait « vols., London,. 1892V; 
H, P. Liddon and J. O. Johnston, Life of wusey (4 vote., London, 


1893-1895) ; T. Mozley, Reminiscences of Oriel and the Oxford 
Movement (2 vols., London, 1882) ; J. H. Newman, Apologia pro 
Vita sua (London, 1864); R. 'J^othsxo. Correspondence of Dean 
A. P. Stanley (2 vols., London, 1893); R. G. Wilberforce and A 
Ashwell, Life of Bishop S. Wilberforce (3 vote., Lx)ndon, 1879); 
Report ^f the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts (1883), and 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1906), 
both H.M. Stationery Office ; Official Year Booh of me Church of 
Englandy S.PX.K. (igo6). (W. H v.) 

ENGLEHELD, SIR FRANCIS {c. 1520-1596), English Roman 
Catholic politician, bom probalMy about 1520, was the eldest son 
of Sir Thomas Englcfield of Englefield, Berkshire^ justice of the 
common pleas. His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Robert "nirockmorton^ one of the well-known Catholic family of 
Coughton, Warwickshire. Francis, who succeeded his father in 
iS37> was too young to have taken any part in the opposition to 
the abolition of the Roman jurisdiction and dissolution of the 
monasteries ; and he acquiesced in these measures to the extent 
of taking the oath of royal supremacy, serving as sheriff of 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire in 1546-1547, and accepting in 1545 a 
grant of the manor of Tilehurst, which had belonged to Reading 
Abbey. He was even knighted at the coronation of Edward VI. 
in February 1547. But the progress of the Reformation during 
that reign alienated him, and he attached his fortunes to the 
cause of the princess Mary, whose service he entered before 
1551. In August of that year he was sent to the Tower for 
permitting Mass to be celebrated in Mary’s household. He was 
released in the following March, and permitted to resume his 
duties in Mary’s service. But in February 1553 he was again 
summoned before the privy council, and may have been in 
conflnement at the crisis of July ; perhaps he was only released 
on Mary’s triumph, for his name does not appear among those 
who exerted themselves on her behalf before the middle of 
August. He was then sworn a member of the privy council like 
many others who owed their promotion to their loyalty rather 
than to their political abilities. Their numbers swelled the privy 
council and sadly impaired its efficiency ; but Mary resisted the 
various attempts to get rid of them because she liked staunch 
friends, and regarded them as a salutary check upon the abler but 
less scrupulous members who had served Edward VI. as well as 
herself. Englefield sat as M.P. for Berkshire in all Mary’s 
parliaments except that of April 1554, but received no higher 
political office than the lucrative mastership of the court of 
wards. 

He was on ardent believer in persecution, was present at 
Hooper’s trial, sought Ascham’s ruin, and naturally lost his office 
and his seat on the privy council at Elizabeth’s succession. He 
retired to the continent before May 1559, and from that time 
until his death was an active participant in all schemes for the 
restoration of Roman Catholicism. At first his ideas took such 
comparatively mild forms as inducing the pope to send a legate to 
persuade Elizabeth to return to the fold ; but gradually they 
grew more violent and treasonable, until Englefidd became the 
close confidant of Cardinal Allen, Parsons and the “ jesuited” 
Catholics, who advocated forcible intervention by Spain and the 
succession of the infanta ^ in 1585 Englefield thought that Mary’s 
succession, peaceful or other, would not be satisfactory unless it 
were owing to Spanish support and she were dependent on 
Philfo. Englefield lived first at Rome, then in the Low Countries, 
and finally at VaRadoluL He was blind for the last twenty years 
of his life, and received a pension of six hundred crowns from 
Philip. He had been outlawed in 1 564 and his estates sequestered, 
but they were not forfeited until 1585, when an act of attainder 
was passed against Englefield. Even then some legal difl^ulties 
stood in the way of their appropriation by the crown, for £ng|le- 
ficld, obviously with an eye to this contingency, had conditionwly 
settled them on his nephew Francis. The long arguments on the 
point are given in Coke’s and a further act was passed 

m 1591 tconfinning the forfeiture to the cnom. The n^hew, 
however, eventually recovered some of the f aniiljr esutes, and was 
created a baronet in t6i 2. His uncle was alive in September 
1 596, but apparently died at Valladolid about the end of fhat 
year. His tomb th^ used to be shown to visitors as that of an 
ermnent man. 
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See Diet, of Nat. Biog. xvii. 372-374 ; but additional light has 
been thrown on Englefield's career since the date of tliat article by 
the publication of the Spanish and Venetian Calendars, the Hatfield 
MSS., the Acts of the PWvy Council, and the Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII. (A. P. P.) 

fitfOLEHEAHT, GEORGE (1752-1829), English miniature 
painter, the great rival of Richard Cosway, was born at Kew in 
October 1752, and received his artistic training first under George 
Barret, R.A., and then under Sir Joshua Reynolds. He started 
on his own account in 1773, and exhibited in that year at the 
Roya'l Academy. He continued the active pursuit of his pro- 
fession down to 1813, when he retired, and his fee-book, still 
in existence, records the names of his sitters, and the amount 
paid for each portrait, proving that he painted 4853 miniatures 
during that period of thirty-nine years, and that his professional 
income for many years exceeded £1200 a year. During the 
greater part of his life he resided in Hertford Street, Mayfair, 
where he lived till he retired. He died at Blackheath in 1829, 
and was buried at Kew. 

He painted George III. twenty-five times, and had a very 
extensive circle of patrons, comprising nearly all the important 
persons connected with the court. He mode careful copies in 
miniature of many of the famous paintings executed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and in some cases these constitute the only 
information we possess respecting portraits by Sir Joshua 
that are now missing. His fee-book, colours, appliances and a 
large collection of his miniatures still remain in the possession 
of his descendants. 

His nephew, John Cox Dillman Engleheart (1784-1862), 
also a miniature painter, entered George Engleheart’s studio 
when he was but fourteen years of age. He first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1801, and sent in altogether 157 works. 
He was a man of substantial means, and in his time a very 
popular painter, but his health broke down when he was forty- 
four years old, and he had to relinquish the pursuit of his pro- 
fession. He lived at Tunbridge Wells for some years and died 
there in 1862. 

See George Engleheart y by G. C. Williamson and H. L. D. Engle- 
heart (1902). (G. C. W.) 

ENGLEWOOD, a city of Bergen county, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
near the Hudson river, 14 m. N. by E. of Jersey City, Pop. 
(1900) 6253, of whom 1548 were foreign-bom and 386 negroes ; 
(1905, state census) 7922. It is served by a branch of the Erie 
railway, and by an electric line connecting with a ferry (at Fort 
Lee) to New York. Englewood is primarily a residential suburb 
of New York. The site rises terrace above terrace from the j 
marshes in the valley of the Hackensack to the top of the palisades 
overlooking the Hudson, from which Englewood is separated by 
the borough of Englewood Cliffs (pop. in 1905, 266). There are 
several fine residences, a hospital, a public library and the 
Dwight school for girls (1859). The site of Englewood was for 
a long time a part of “ English Neighbourhood,’* and was known 
as Liberty Pole ; but until 1859, when the place was laid out, 
there were only a few houses here, one of which was the “ Liberty 
Pole Tavern.** In 1871 Englewood was set off from the township 
of Hackensack and was incorporated as a separate township, 
and in 1896 it was chartered as a city ; but the act under which 
it was chartered was declared unconstitutional, and in 1899 
Enj^lewood was rechartered as a city by a special act of the state 
legislature. 

ENGLISH CHANNEL ^commonly called <*The Channel”; 
Fr. La Manche, “ the slwve ”), the narrow sea separating 
England from France. If its entrance be taken to lie between 
Ushant and the Scilly Isles, its extreme breadth (between those 
points) is about 100 m., and its length about 350. At tiie Strait 
of Dover its breadth decreases to 20 m. Along both coasts of the 
Channel, cliffs and lowland alternate, and the geological affinities 
between successive opp«>site stretches are well marked, as between 
the Devonian and gtWnitic rocks of Cornwall and Brittany, the 
turassie of Portland and Calvados, and the Cretaceous of the 
nys die Caux and the Isle of Wight and the Sussex coast, as Well 
as eithet' shore Of the Strait of Dover. The English Channel is 
of comparatively recent geologkal formatioii. The land-con- 
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nexion between England and the continent was not finally 
severed until the latter part of the Pleistocene period. The 
Channel covers what was previously a wide valley, and may be 
described now os a headless gulf. The action of waves and 
currents, both destructive and constructive, is well aecn at 
many points ; thius Shakespeare Cliff at Dover is said to ^ve 
been cut back more than a mile during the Christian era, and the 
cliffs of Grisnez have similarly receded. Of the opposite process 
notable examples are the building of the pebbly beaches of 
Chesil Bank and near Trdguier in Cotes du Nord, and the pro- 
montory of Dungeness. The total drainage area of the English 
rivers ^wing into the Channel is about 8000 sq. m. ; of the 
French rivers, including as they do the Seine, it is about 41,000 
sq. m. 

From the Strait of Dover the bottom slopes fairly regularly 
down to the western entrance of the Channel, the average depths 
ranging from 20 to 30 fathoms in the Strait to 60 fathoms at the 
entrance. An exception to this tx>ndition, however, is found in 
Hurd’s Deep, a narrow depression about 70 m. long, lying north 
and north-west of the Channel Islands, and at its nearest point 
to them only 5 m. distant from their ouUying rocks, the Casquets. 
Towards its eastern end Hurd’s Deep has an extreme depth of 
94 fathoms, and in it are found steeper slopes from shoal to deep 
water than elsewhere within the Channel. Nearmg the entrance 
to the Channel from the Atlantic, the 100 fathoms line may be 
taken to mark the edge of soundings. BeyOnd this depth the 
bottom falls away rapidly. The 100 fathoms line is laid down 
about 180 m. W. to 120 m. S.W. of the Scilly Isles, and 80 m. 
W; of Ushant. Within it there are considerable irregularities 
of the bottom ; thus a succession of narrow ridged running N.E. 
and S.W. occurs west of the Scillies, while only 4 m. N.W. of 
Ushant there is a small depression in which a depth of fathoms 
has l)een found. As a general rule the slope from the English 
coast to the deepest parts of the Channel is more regular than 
that from the French coast, and for that reason, and in considera- 
tion of the greater dangers to navigation towards the French 
shore, the fairway is taken to lie between 12 and 24 m. from the 
principal promontories of the English shore, as far up-channel as 
Beachy Head. These promontories (the Lizard, Start Point, 
Portland Bill, St Alban’s Head, St Catherine’s Point of the Isle 
of Wight, Selsey Bill, Beachy Head, Dungeness, the South 
Foreland) demarcate a series of bays roughly of sickle-shape, the 
shores of which run north and south, or nearly so, at their 
western sides, turn eastward somewhat abruptly at their head$> 
and then trend more gently towards the south-east. On the 
French coast the arrangement is similar but reversed ; Capes 
Grisnez, Antifer and La Hague, and the Pointc du Sillon demar- 
cating a series of bays (larger than those on the English Coast) 
whose shores run north and south on the eastern side, and have 
a gentler trend westward from the head. 

The configuration of the coasts is perhaps the chief cause of 
the peculiarities of tides in the Channri. From the entrance as 
far as Portland Bill the time of high water is found to be pro- 
gressively later in passing from west to east, being influenced 
by the oceanic tidal stream from the west under conditions which 
are on the whole normal. But eastward of a Ime between 
Portland Bill and the Gulf of St Malo these conditions are changed 
and great irregularities are observed. On the English coast 
between Pmiland Bill and Selsey a double tide is found. At 
Portland this double tide corresponds approximately with the 
time of low water in the regular tidal progression, and the result 
is the occurrence of two periods of loW5^3f|pLtei:^;,«eparated by a 
slight rise known locidly os gulder.” But^farther east ^ 
double tide corresponds more nearly with the time of high 
water, and in consequence either the effect is nroduced of a 
prolonged period of high water, or there are actually two periods 
of high water, as at Southampton. Various causes app^entiy 
Contribute to this phenomenon. The configuration of the coast 
line is such as to present at intervals barriers ta the regular 
movement of the tidal wave (west to east), so that reflex waves 
(east to west) are set up. In the extreme case at Southampton 
the tidal rfEect is carried from the wilier Qwinel first by way of 
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the Solent^ the strait west of the Isle of Wight, and later by way 
of Spithead, the eastern strait. Finally the effect of the tidal 
stream entering the Channel through the Strait of Dover from 
the North Sea must be considered. The set of this stream 
towards the Strait of Dover from the east corresponds in time 
with that of the Channel stream {i,e. the stream within an area 
defined by Start Point, the Casquets, Beachy Head and the mouth 
of the Somme) towards the strait from the west ; the set of the 
two streams away from the strait also corresponds, and con* 
sequently they alternately meet and separate. The area in which 
the meeting and separation take place lies between Beachy 
Head and the North Foreland, the mouth of the Somme and 
Dunkirk. Within this area, therefore, a stream is formed, 
known as the intermediate stream, which, running at first with 
the Channel stream and then with the North Sea stream, changes 
its direction throughout its length almost simultaneously, 
and is never slack. Under these conditions, the time of high 
water eastward of Selsey Bill as far as Dover is almost the same 
at all points, though somewhat earlier at the east than at the 
west of this stretch of coast. The configuration of the French 
coast causes a very strong tidal flow in the Gulf of St Malo, with 
an extreme range at spring tides of 42 ft. at St Germain, com- 
pared with a range of 12 ft. at Exmouth and 7 ft. at Portland. 
In the neighbourhood of Beer Head and Portland and Weymouth 
Roads the streams are found to form vortices with only a slight 
movement. On the eastern (Selsey-Dover) section of the English 
coast the maximum range of tide is found at Hastings, with a 
decrease both eastward and westward of this point. 

Westerly winds are most prevalent in the Channel. The total 
number of gales recorded in the period 1871-1885 was 190, of 
which 104 were south-westerly. Gales are most frequent from 
October to January (November during the above period had more 
than any other month, with an average of 2*1), and most rare 
from May to July. It appears that gales are generally more 
violent and prolonged when coincident with spring tides than 
with neaps. The winds have naturally a powerful effect on the 
tidal streams and currents, the latter being in these seas simply 
movements of the water set up by gales, which may themselves be 
far distant. Thus under the influence of westerly winds prevail- 
ing west of the Iberian Peninsula a current may be set up from the 
Bay of Biscay across the entrance of the Channel ; this is called 
Renneirs current. Fogs and thick weather are common in the 
Channel, and occur at all seasons of the year. Observations 
during the period 1876-1890 at Dover, Hurst Castle and the 
Scilly Isles showed that at the two first stations fogs most 
frequently accompany anticyclonic conditions in winter, but at 
the Scilly Isles they are much more common in summer than 
in winter, and accompany winds of moderate strength more 
frequently than in the case of the up-Channel stations. 

(O. J.R. H.) 

Salinity and Temperature , — ^The waters of the English Channel 
are derived partly from the west and partly from the English and 
French rivers, and all observations tend to show that there is a 
slow and almost continuous current through it from west to east. 
The western supply comes from two sources, one of which, the 
more important, is the relatively salt and warm water of the Bay 
of Biscay, which enters from the south-west and has a salinity 
sometimes reaching 35*6 pro mille (parts of salt per thousand 
weight) ; the other consists of a southerly current from the Irish | 
Channel, and is colder and has a salinity of 35*0 to 35*2 pro mille. 
As the water passes eastwards it mixes with the fresher coastal 
water, so that the s0nities generally rise from the shore to the 
central line, and from east to west, though south of Scilly Islands 
there is often a fall due to the influence of the Irish Channel. 
The mean annual salinity decreases from between 35*4 and 35*5 
pro mille in the western entrance to 35*2 pro mille at the Strait of 
Dover on the central axis, and to about 34*7 pro under the 
Isle of Wight and off the Bay of the Seine. The EhgKsh Channel 
may be divided into two areas by a line drawn from 90 at Point to 
Guernsey and the Gulf of St Malo. In the eastern aiwl^ water 
is thoroughly mixed owing to the of the smng tidal 

currents and its omiparalMiafy smali'^^Bpth, and salinities and 
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temperatures are therefore generally the same from surface to 
bottom ; while westward of this line there is often a strongly 
marked division into layers of different salinity and temperature, 
especially in summer and autumn, when the fresher water of 
the Irish Channel is found overlying the salt water of the Bay 
of Biscay. The salinity of the English Channel undergoes an 
annual change, being highest in winter and spring and lowest in 
summer, and this change is better marked in the eastern area, 
where the mean deviation from the annual mean reaches 0*3 pro 
mille, than it is farther west with a mean deviation of 0*1 pro 
mille. There is also reason to believe that there is a regular 
change with a two-year period, years of high maximum and low 
minimum alternating with years of low maximum and high 
minimum. Variations of long period or unperiodic also occur, 
which are probably, and in one case (1905) almost certainly, due to 
changes taking place some months earlier far out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The mean annual surface temperature increases from between 
u® C. and ii'5° C. at the Strait of Dover to over 12° C. at the 
western entrance.^ The yearly range in the eastern area is 
considerable, reaching 11° C. off the Isle of Wight and 10® C. 
in the Strait of Dover ; westward it gradually decreases to S® C. 
a short distance north-west of Ushant. The mean maximum 
temperature, over 16® C., is found under the English coast from 
Start Point to the Strait of Dover about the ist of September 
and off the French coast eastward of Cape la Hague about 
eleven days later. In the western area the maximum tempera- 
ture is about 15® C. and occurs between September i and ii. 
The mean minimum surface temperature is between 5° C. and 
6® C. at the eastern end, and increases to over 9® C. off the coast of 
Brittany, Owing to the thorough mixing of the water in the 
eastern area the temperatures are here generally the same at all 
depths, and the description of the surface conditions applies 
equally to the bottom. In the western entrance, on the other 
hand, the bottom temperature is often much lower than on the 
surface ; the range here is also much less, about 3® C., and the 
maximum is not reached till about the ist of October, or from 
three weeks to a month later than on the surface. 

A detailed account of the mean conditions in the English Channel 
will be found in Rap, et procds-verbanx^ vol. vi., and Bulletin suppld- 
mentaire (1908) of the Conseil Permanent International pour I’Ex- 
ploration de la Mcr (Copenhagen). (D. J. M.) 

Cross-Channel Communication . — ^An immense amount of time 
and thought has been expended in the elaboration of schemes 
to provide unbroken railway communication between Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe and enable passengers and 
goods to be conveyed across the Channel without the delay and 
expense involved by transhipping them into and out of ordinary 
steamers. These schemes have taken three main forms : (i) 
tunnels, either made through the ground under the sea, or 
consisting of built-up structures resting upon the sea bed ; (2) 
bridges, either elevated high above the sea-level so as to admit of 
the unimpeded passage of ships under them, or submerged below 
the surface ; and (3) train ferries, or vessels capable of conveying 
a train of railway vehicles with their loads. A tunnel was first 
proposed at the very beginning of the 19th century by a French 
mining engineer named Mathieu, whose scheme was for a time 
favourably regarded by Napoleon, but it was first put on a 
practical basis more than fifty years later by J. A. Thom^ 
de Gamond (1807-1876), whose plans were submitted to the 
French emperor in 1856. This engineer had begun to work 
at the problem of cross-Channel communication twenty years 
previously, and had considered the possibility of a submerged 
tunnel or tube resting on the sea-level, of steam ferries plying 
between huge piers thrown out from both coasts, and of a bridge, 
for which he prepared five different plans. He again brought 
forward his scheme for a tunnel, in a modified form, in 1867, and 
exhibited his plans in the Universal Exhibition of that year. 
About the same time an English engineer, William Lowe, of 
Wrexham, was also working at the idea of a tunnel. Geological 
investigation convinced him that between Fanhole, a point li^f a 
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mile west of the South Foreland lights and Sangatte on the 
French coast, 4 m. W. of Calais, the Dover grey chalk was 
continuous from side to side, and he considered that this stratum, 
owing to its comparative freedom from water and the general 
absence of cracks and fissures, offered exceptional advantages for 
a tunnel. He and Thom6 de Gamond joined forces, and their 
plans were adopted by an international committee whose object 
was to popularize the idea of a tunnel both in England and France. 
Its engineers on the English side were Lowe, Sir James Brunlees 
and Sir John Hawkshaw, the last of whom in 1866 had made 
trial borings at St Margaret’s and near Sangatte ; and on the 
French side Thome de Gamond, Paulin Talabot and Michael 
Chevalier. In 1868 they reported that there was a reasonable 
prospect of completing the tunnel in ten or twelve years at a cost 
not exceeding ten millions sterling. They admitted, however, 
that there was some risk of an influx of the sea, but pointed out 
that this risk could be determined by driving preliminary 
driftways, as suggested by Lowe, and for this purpose asked 
for financial aid from the imperid treasury. A commission of 
inquiry then appointed by the French ministry of public works 
reported favourably on the plans, though it declined to 
recommend a grant of money ; but the further progress of the 
scheme was interrupted by the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war. 

The tunnel was by no means the only plan in evidence at this 
period for securing continuous railway communication between 
England and France. An iron tube, resting on the bottom of the 
sea, had been proposed by Tessier de Mottray in 1803, and had 
again been considered by Thom6 de Gamond in 1833 ; but after 
1850 projects of this kind might almost be counted by the dozen. 
Some of the structures were to be of iron, others of concrete or 
masonry, and some were to be floated a moderate distance 
below the surface. One of the most carefully worked out plans 
was that of J. F. Bateman and J. Revy, who proposed to con- 
struct a continuous tube, 13 ft. in internal diameter, of iron 
rings each 10 ft. long, each ring being built out from the com- 
pleted portion of the tube by means of a horizontal chamber or 
bell, which slid telescopically over the last few rings previously 
put in place, and was moved forward by hydraulic power. About 
the same time Zerah Colburn produced plans for a tube con- 
structed of 1000 ft. sections, which were to be built in dry dock 
and then successively attached by a ball and socket joint to 
the completed portion, the whole being raised from the bottom 
and dragged out to sea, by the aid of a large number of ships, 
as each section was attached aod launched. Thomas Page, 
again, the builder of Westminster Bridge, proposed to place 
eight conical steel shafts at intervals across the Strait of Dover, 
and to connect them by long sections of tube lowered from the 
surface, the whole structure being covered with concrete when 
finished. No attempt was made to put any of these plans into 
execution, and the same was true of several bridge schemes 
propounded about the same time ; in one of these, spans one- 
half or three-quarters of a mile in length were contemplated, 
while another required 190 towers, 500 ft. apart and rising 500 ft. 
above the water-level, which obviously would have constituted 
an intolerable nuisance to navigation. The case, however, was 
different with a train ferry which was vigorously advocated by 
Sir John Fowler. His proposal was to employ steamers 450 ft. 
long, with a beam of 57 ft. and a speed of 20 knots, having railway, 
lines laid down on their decks on and off which railway vehicles 
could be run directly at each side of the strait. Dover was to 
be the English port, while on the French coast a new harbour was 
to be formed at Audresselles, between Calais and Boulogne. 
This plan in 1872 received the sanction of the House of Commons, 
but was rejected in the House of Lords by the casting vote of 
the chairman of the committee. Accordmg to another similar 
ferry scheme, which was worked out by Admiral Dupuy de 
Ldme in 1870, a new maritime station was to be constructed 
at Cjdais, so far off the shore that it would command deep water 
at every state of the tide, and connected with the French railways 
byabndge. 

After the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian War, negotiations 
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concerning the tunnel were resumed between the French and 
British governments, and in 187s the latter intimated that it 
had “ no objection in principle.” After some further communica- 
tions between the two governments in 1874, settling the basis on 
which the enterprise should be allowed to proceed, a joint com- 
mission was appointed to arrange details relating to jurisdiction, 
the right of blocking the tunnel, &c., and this commission’s 
report was accepted as a basis of agreement between the govern- 
ments. In 1875 the Channel Tunnel Company obtained an act 
authorizing it to undertake certain preliminary works at St 
Margaret’s Bay. In the same year the French Submarine Rail- 
way Company obtained a concession, with the obligation to spend 
a minimum of 2,000,000 francs in making investigations ; in 
fact it took over 3000 samples from the bottom of the sea in the 
strait, and made over 7000 soundings, and also sunk a shaft 
at Sangatte and started a heading. The English company did 
not do so much, for it failed to raise the money it required and 
its powers expired in 1880. Moreover, it was not the only com- 
pany in the field, and its programme was not universally accepted 
as the best possible. Some authorities, such as Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, doubted whether the tunnel should be attempted 
in the chalk because of the likelihood of fissures being encountered 
while others who thought the chalk suitable were dissatisfied 
with the actual plans and formed a rival “ Anglo-French Sub- 
marine Railway Company.” In 1882 another tunnel company 
made its appearance. In 1874 the South-Eastern Railway 
Company had obtained powers to sink experimental shafts on 
its property between Dover and Folkestone, and in 1881 to 
acquire lands, including the beach and foreshore, in that area 
in connexion with a Channel tunnel. These powers resulted, 
in 1882, in the formation of the Submarine Continental Railway 
Company which in that year sought parliamentary sanction 
for a tunnel, starting from a point west of Dover, at Shakespeare’s 
Cliff ; and at the same time the resuscitated Channel Tunnel 
Company applied for powers to make one from Fanhole, instead 
of St Margaret’s Bay as in its former scheme. The whole question 
of the tunnel was then widely discussed and considered by various 
committees, the last of which — a joint select committee of the 
Lords and Commons — in 1883 expressed the opinion by a 
majority that it was ** inexpedient that parliamentary sanction 
should be given to a submarine communication between England 
and France.” This decision for the time being disposed of the 
question of making a tunnel, and though Sir Edward Watkin, 
one of its most prominent advocates, brought bill after bill before 
parliament to authorize experimental works in connexion with 
It, all were rejected. In 1882 the government interfered with 
the operations then in progress, and they were ultimately 
discontinued. They included a driftway 7 ft. in diameter which 
was driven for a distance of about 2300 yds. eastwards under the 
sea at an inclination of 1 in 72 from the bottom of a shaft sunk 
to a depth of 164 ft. in the chalk marl at Shakespeare’s Cliff. 

About this time the Channel Bridge and Railway Company 
took in hand the design of a bridge, the preliminary plans for 
which were exhibited in the Pans Exhibition of 1889. The 
terminal points were Folkestone and Cap Grisnez, and for the 
sake of facilitating the laying of the pier foundations it was 
proposed to take the bridge over the Varne and Colbart shoals. 
The main girders were to be nearly 59 yds. above the sea-level, 
i):self being more than 20 ft. higher still, and the spans 
wzrre> to vary in length between 540 and 108 yds. As the result 
of a survey of the sea bottom made m 1890, a modification in 
the line of the bridge was adopted, an^ itpras taken direct from 
Cap Blancnez to the South Foreland. v^tWi^Jound that in this 
way an excellent bottom would be obtained foundations, 

and the length of the bridge would be 3 m; tws, the number 
of piers, by employing spans of 434 and 542 yds. alternately, 
being reduced to 72. The cost of this structure was estimated 
at ^£28,320, 000, exdusive of interest on capital during the period 
of construction, which was put at aeven years. 'The same com- 
pany also worked out plans for a moving chariot or platform, 
capable of holding a railway train and supported by long legs 
on a submerged causeway or track constructed of steel or 

tx.^5^ 
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armounid concrete 45 or 50 ft . below low-water level. No- attempt 
has been made actuany to carry out either this project or that 
of a bridge. 

In 1905 the question of establishing a tram ferry from Dover 
across the Channel was brought forward by the Intercontinental 
Railway Company; and in the following year the Channel Ferry 
(Dover) Act was passed authorizing the work. About the same 
period the Channel Tunnel Company; which had amalgamated 
with the Submarine Railway Company; awoke to activity and 
started a campaign in favour of its sc^me ; but the bill which 
h promoted was opposed by the government and accordingly 
was withdrawn in March 1907. 

See Bka-baaM, Cofv§ypondence tesp^ting the pvopoted Channel 
Tnnml^ Commercial No. 6 (1875); Blue-Atooh^ Correspondence with 
reference to the proposed Construction of a Channel Tunnel^ C. 33^8 
(1SS2) ; Blue-book^ Report from the Joint Select Committee of the Mouse 
of Lords and House of Commons on the Channel Tunnel (1883) ; F. J. 
Bramwell, The Makmg and Working of a Channel Tunnel,’* Proc, 
Roy. Inst,, May i88a ; Tyldon Wright, ” The Channel Tunnel,” 
I^orih of England Inst, Min, and Mech. Eng, vol. 33 ^882) ; 
W. B(wd Dawkins, ” The Channel Tunnel,” Manchester Geot. Soc., 
Mhy it&x, and BhV. Assoc. Rep. (1882, 1899) ; E. de Rodakowski, 
The Channel Ferry (Londkm, 1905). (H. M. R.) 

ENGLlSil FINANCE. The history of the English fiscal system 
affords the best example known of continuous financial develop- 
ment, in respect both of institutions and methods. Though 
certain great periods of change can be readily noticed, yet from 
the time of the Norman Conquest to the beginning of the 20th 
eentury the line of connexion is substantially unbroken. Perhaps 
the most revolutionary chants occurred in the 17th century, 
as the outcome of the Civil War and, later on, the revolution of 
1*688. But even in this case there was no real breach of con- 
tinuity. It is, therefore, possible to trace the normal growth 
and expansion of British finance as one of the aspects of the 
nation’s histJory. 

The primitive financial institutions of England centre round 
the king’s household, or, in other words, the royal economy 
precedes the national one. Revenue dues collected by the kind’s 
agents, rents, or rather returns of produce, from land, and special 
N^ies for emergencies form the elements of the royal income, 
which gradbally acquired greater regularity and consistency. 
There is^ however, little or no evidence of any effective financial 
organization until we approach the i ith century. The influence 
exercised from Normandy, which so powerfully affected the 
English rulers at this time, tended towards the creation of records 
of revenue claims and also of a central treasury. 

With the union of England and Normandy under the same 
head the idea of settled administrative methods was definitely 
fixed and became of special importance in the field of finance. 
The systematiring spirit, so characteristic of both the Norman 
and Angevin kings, produced the great institution of the ex- 
chequer (q»v.) with its judicial and administrative sides, and 
its elaborate forms of account and control. Even licfore this 
organization was developed the Domesday Survey (see Domesday 
Book}— now recognized as having a purely fiscal object (in Mait- 
land’s words “ a tax book, a geld book ”)— shows the movement 
towards careful observation of the sources of revenue. It is 
clear that William I. initiated a policy which was followed by 
his successors, in spite of the serious difficulties of the period of 
anarchy during Stephen’s nominal reign. The obscure question 
as to the real origin of the special contrivances employed bjr the 
exchequer is, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the financial inguiPer, 
who may be content to hold that, granting the existence of some 
Old English' amHogidij the system, as it appears in the 12th 
centupr, yrBS a pecuifer product of the conceptions as to fiscal 
organization fomfM by Norman subtlety. It is the manner in 
which this institution held together smd focused the revenues and 
expenditure of the kingdom that has to be considtered. The 
picture presented by the ** Dialogue of the Exchequer ” (c, <176) 
IS that of a comprehensive system which seemed the receipt 
of the royal' income, and provided a thorough outfit of the 
atecounts by emj^oyir®' processes adapted to the circumstahfees 
of the time. It is, in fact^ through the description of financial 
institutions that it is possiHe to ascertain the fattens of itventie 
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possessed hj the crown. The mgenuity expended on the 
administrative machinery of the exchequer had as its aim the 
increase of the king’s resources, an object in which the official 
class dl churchmen and lawyers was deeply interested. 

In order to understand the character of English finance in 
the middle c^s it is absolutely essential to &ar constantly 
in mind the identification of Ibe king with the state. Though 
feudalism (q.ff.) was, in one of its aspects, a powerful instrument 
for division of political authority, it, nevertheless, in the particular 
form in which die Conqueror introduced it into England, enabled 
the fiscal rights of the crown to be established in a more definite 
shape than was possible under the older condition. For, in the 
first place, the actual property of the crown was more carefully 
administered as each royal manor came under the system of 
accounting. Again, the various claims or dues of the Img took 
more decided^ the feudal type and received stricter legal defini- 
tion. Further, the higher judicial organization assisted the 
expansion of court fees ; while, above all, the increased authority 
of the state made the casual receipts (for such they were) from 
trade more profitable. 

In a broad view the sources of revenue fall under the following 
heads : — (i) The royal estates which were distributed over 
England, derived in part from the possessions of the old English 
kings, but increased by the confiscations that followed the 
events of the Conqueror’s reign, as well as by the doctrine that 
unowned land was the king’s (terra regis). Over fourteen hundred 
manors appear in Domesday as royal property. The forests, 
placed under special laws, yielded little revenue, except in the 
form of penalties on offenders. The rural tenants, who at first 
paid their rents in produce, grarlually commuted them into 
money payments. As the royal demesne was favourable for 
the growth of towns the rents derived from urban tenants 
became a valuable part of the yield from the demesne; this, 
later, took the shape of a payment from the town as a unit (the 
firma a method which secured to the burghers freedom* from 

the exactions of the sheriff and which was purchased by special 
payments. (2) The feudal rights. These included the claim to 
military service ; the three regular aids and the payments of 
relief at succession to a fief, as also the profits on wardships and 
marriages. Escheats and forfeitures completed the list. The 
yield from this source varied with the power of the king and was 
kept within bounds by the resistance of the tenants as shown 
in the provisions of Magna Carta. (3) The administration of 
justice was a lucrative prerogative of the crown. Suitors had to 
pay for securing the hearing of their cases in addition to the fees 
for writs, and both amercements and compositions increaised 
the receipts under this head. (4) Two special classes contributed 
to the royal exchequer. As a great deal of the wealth of the 
country was in the hands of the church the opportunities afforded 
by the vacancies of sees, abbacies and priories were utilized for 
the purpose of securing the profits of these offices during the time 
m which there was no occupant ; and this term was frequently 
prolonged by the king’s action or inaction. The Jews, until 
their expulsion, were an even more profitable class to therevenue. 
Being under the absolute control of the crown, they could be 
taxed at pleasure, either by taking a percentage of their property 
(e.g. in one case one fourth), or by levies for alleged offences. 
The existence of a separate exchequer for the Jews is an indication 
of their fiscal value. (5) Direct taxation formed an extraordinary 
or occasional head of revenue. The Danegeld was succeeded by 
the carucage, and the commutation of military service introduced 
the scutage, l5Ut these forms were of little immediate importance, 
though very significant for the future course of development. 
(6) I^tly come the dues claimed at the ports, which cemtaih 
in germ the customs system of later times, though they rather 
resemble the harbour charges of modem ports arid were very 
trivial in amount. 

The- histoty of the English financial system consists largefy 
in die exhibition of the mff'ererit fortunes of t^icse several com- 
ponent parts of the exchequer receipts; for it must be re- 
membered that the sheriff was bound to account to that tribilnal 
for ttiat he Should have received, and by this agency the Ibcal 
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contributions passed into the king’s possession for the service of 
the State. During the century and a half that lay between the 
Conquest and the granting of the Great Charter the account given 
above holds good. The character of the ruler affected the vigour 
of the fiscal, as well as the general, administration. Henry 1 . 
and Henry II. secured much better results than Stephen or John ; 
but the collection of the rent and profits of the royal manors 
and the feudal and other dues continued as the mainstay of 
revenue. Indications of change are, however, to be found. 
Thus the substitution of the carticage ” or plough tax for the 
“ Danegeld ” marks an advance towards direct taJcation of land 
through its produce, and the introduction of “ scutage ” is not 
only further evidence of the same tendency, but also a step in 
the development of “ money economy ” in place of the earlier 
“ natural economy ” or system of payments in kind. The special 
levies or “ tallages ” imposed at times of need on the towns 
in the king’s demesne appear to have been a doubtful exercise 
of the royal prerogative, but scientifically they belong to the 
same class as the Danegeld and scutage. Perhaps the most 
important advance made in this period is the beginning of 
taxation of movables, first applied in the Saladin tithe of 1189 
and, later, expanded into a general system. 

In the reign of John (119(^1216) the loss of Normandy and 
the coticession of the barons* demands by the issue of Magna 
Carta rendered financial readjustments inevitable. During the 
long reign of Henry III. the struggle to maintain the privile^s 
granted by the Charter acted on the fiscal system by checking 
the arbitrary use of tallages, and os a consequence, encouraging 
the regular assessment of the tax on movables, which was becom- 
ing more prominent. The fruitful idea that it was necess^ 
to obtain the consent of the payers of taxes before the imposition 
operated powerfully in favour of the establishment of bodies 
representing the several estates. It is through the reaction of 
constitutional on fiscal development that the transition from 
feudal to parllamcntaiy taxation in its earlier form is made. 

Almost at the opening of the age of parliamentary taxation 
one 6f the older sources of revenue ceased. The pressure of 
popular opinion forced Edward I. to decree the expulsion of 
the Jews (1290), though he naturally desired to retain such 
profitable subjects. It is, indeed, probable that, owing to the 
exactions practised on them, the Jewish usurers had become 
less serviceable to the exchequer; while it is certain that the 
general resources of the kingdom had so increased as to make 
their contribution relatively much smaller. The first effects of 
the representative influence in the fiscal domain are the abandon- 
ment of the tallages on towns and the decline of scutage os 
a mode of levy. The tax on movables was framed in a more 
systematic way. Instead of distinct charges on different classes^ ; 
or variations in proportion of levy from one-fourth to one-fortieth, 
the policy of imposing a tax of one-tenth on the towns and : 
one-^teenth on the counties was adopted. Greater strictness in 
assessment was sought by the appointment of commissioners for 
each county, supplied with special instructions as to taxable 
goods and exemptions. This method continued in force for the 
tax on movables from 1290 till 1334, though in some cases the 
proportions imposed ort the towns and counties were varied (c.g. 
an eighth and a fifth were granted in 1297, and a tenth and 
a sixth in 1322). A more general influence was the growing 
national economy which led to greater activity on the part of the 
king as administrator, and which also increased the need of the ‘ 
state for revenue. Though the doctrine that The king should i 
live of his own ” was generally accq)ted as a oonstituticmal i 
maxim, the force of events was making it obsolete. From being j 
an infrequent and uncertain kind bf texation the direct tax oii 
movables, which was practically absorbing the older forms, 
became usual and regular. Under medieval oofiditlons the 
coUeddon of a general property tax i(for such, ih iktt, was the 
natuteof tenth aiid fifteenth ’’) presented serioito difficulties. 

locality gamed by keeptiig its iosseasment down to the lowest 
point, while borough outhoafities were tiatwrally not eagOr 
to enfbroe die diaige ^an thear fhBofir-ditisens. England «n ^ 
14th dantiiry ww hot ripe Ink a system that Isas been found hard 
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to make effective in more advanced societies. Hence, from 1334 
onward, the method of “ apportionment *’ was employed, i.s. 
the tenth and fifteenth was taken as affording a definite sum 
measured by the yield on the ancient valuation. As this gave, 
in the aggregate, between £38,000 and £39,000, “ the tenth and 
fifteenth ’* became for the future practically a fiscal expression 
for a sum of about £39,000 ** ; the total to be divided or “ appor- 
tioned ” between tl^ several counties, cities and boroughs accord- 
ing to their former payments. This settlement, which remained 
in force for centuries and affected all the later direct taxes, had 
the great advantages of certainty and ad^tability. The in- 
I habitants of any particular town knew their total liability and 
could distribute it amongst themselves in the manner most con- 
venient to them. From the royal standpoint also the arrangement 
was satisfactory, for the tenth and fifteenth ” could be multi- 
plied (tf.g. in 1352 three “ tenths and fifteenths ” were voted for 
three years), and supplied a stable revenue for the service of the 
kingdom. To the parliament the power of regulating the policy 
of the crown by the bestowal or refusal of grants was naturally 
agreeable- Thus, all sections of the nation united in support of 
the system established in 1334, just before the opening of the 
Hundred Years’ War, in connexion with which it was particularly 
serviceable. 

Akin to the tax tliat has just been described, at least in its 
nature as a direct impost, is the poll or capitation tax. Financial 
pressure at the close of Edward lll.’s reign (1377) led to the 
adoption of a tax of fourpence per head on all persons in the 
kingdom (mendicants and persons under fourteen years being 
excepted). This “ tallage of groats,” which seems to be derived 
by analogy from the hearth money for Peter’s pence, was followed 
by the graduated poll taxes of 1379 and 1380. In the former the 
scale ranged from ten marks (£6: 13:4) imposed on the royal 
dukes and the viscounts, through six marks on earls, bishops and 
abbots, and three on Imrons, down to the groat or fourpence 
payable by all persons over sixteen years of age. Such a form 
of taxation approximated — as Adam Smith saw— to an income 
tax, but it proved to be unproductive, only half of the estimated 
yield of £50,000 being obtained. The tax of 1380 varied within 
narrower limits ; from twenty shillings to fourpence (or sixty 
groats to three), with the proviso that “ the strong should aid 
the weak.” But this particular tax is chiefly memoralde as the 
occasion — ^whatever may have been the real causes — of the great 
“Peasants’ Revolt” of 1381. This unlucky association sealed 
the fate of the poll tax as a fiscal expedient. It was abandoned, 
with one exception, for nearly three hundred years ; and its 
occasional employment in the 17th century did not result in its 
permanent revival. Apart from special circumstances it is plain 
that the “ tenth and fifteenth ” was better suited than the 
poll tax for the purpose of English finance. The machinery for 
collection was ready to hand for the former, while special agents 
had to gather the latter, even from the poorest classes. In fact, 
the episode of the poll taxes may be regarded as an attempt — 
fortunately unsuccessful— to relieve the propertied classes at the 
exp>en8e of the peasants and poorer buighers. Failure in this 
respect helped in the maintenance of the settlement of direct 
taxation devised in 1334. 

Parallel with the evolution of direct taxation, but decidedly 
behind, is the progress of indirect taxation. As already 
mentioned, the right of levying dues on goods entering or leavii^g 
English ports belonged from very early times to the king. 
Whether this powfer was, in its origin, due to the protection 
afforded to traders and thus a kind of insurance, or the result 
of the royal prerogative of pre-eniption is immaterial for finance. 
What is established is that the “ prisage ” of wine or levy of maO 
cask in ten, and the taking Of one-tenth or one'^fifteenth Of cither 
commodities was in force. Attempts to impose additkmal dues 
were forbidden by an important aiticle<4i) of the Great Charter 
winch recQgnieed “thfc ancient and just custpmB.” One of 
the earliest effects of parliamentary influence is maniielfted 
in the estabtiahmentof duties on wo<^, wooifeUs 
iMwOrd J/b first pariiamcint. After some efforts by the king 
to gather increased duties, the ** Confirmation of the Charters ’’ 
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(1^97) forbade any increases on the amounts fixed in 1275, which 
were henceforth known as the ancient customs. Another attempt 
was made to obtain a higher scale of duties by arrangement with 
the merchants. The foreign traders consented to the royal pro- 
posals^ which comprised duties on wine^ wool^ hides and wax^ 
as well as a general tax of ij % on aU imports and exports. 
Thus, in addition to the old customs of half a mark (6s. 8d.) per 
sack of wool and on each three hundred woolfells, and one mark 
(13s. 4d.) per last or load of leather, the foreign merchants paid 
an extra duty (or surtax) of 50 % and also 2s. on the tun of wine 
— ^the so-called butlerage.*' The privileges granted in the 
Carta Mercatoria (1303) were probably the consideration for 
accepting these enhanced dues. The English merchants, how- 
ever, for the time, successfully resisted the application in their 
case of the higher charges, and consequently remained under the 
old prisage of wine. In spite of parliamentaiy opposition, on 
the ground that they amounted to an infringement of the 
Great Charter, the new customs were maintained in force. 
After being suspended in 1311 they were revived in 1322, con- 
firmed by royal authority in 1328, and finally sanctioned by 
parliament in the Statute of the Staple (i3S3)‘ They became 
a part of the permanent crown revenue from the ports, and, with 
the old customs, were the basis for further development. 

Just as the old direct taxes were first supplemented by, and 
then absorbed in, the general taxation of movables, so the 
customs, in the strict sense, were followed by the subsidies or 
parliamentary grants. One great source of English wealth in 
the 14th century was the export of the peculiarly fine wool of the 
country, and the political circumstances of Edward IIl.'s time 
suggested the manipulation of the trade in this commodity for 
purposes of policy as well as revenue. Sometimes, in order to 
influence the towns of Flanders, the export of wool was abso- 
lutely prohibited ; at others, export duties of varying amounts 
were imposed on wool, skins and leather. In the early years of 
the reign these arrangements were settled by agreement with 
the merchants. The subsidies of this class began in 1340 and 
henceforward were frequently granted, though complaints were 
very often made. Thus, in 1^48 the Commons objected to the 
subsidy of an export duty of £2 per sack on wool on the ground 
that it was really a tax on the landowners, who received a lower 
price for their wool in consequence of the duty. Bargains 
between the king and the merchants were forbidden, and this 
species of taxation was brought under parliamentary control by 
statutes passed in 1362 and 1371. Along with the special duties 
on wool there was an increase of the imposts on wine and general 
goods. By agreement with the merchants a charge of 2s. per 
tun on wine and 2J % on goods was levied in 1347. Between 
1371 and 1376 these dues were established as parliamentary j 
grants under the names of “ Tunnage ’’ and ‘‘ Poundage,'* 
leaving the older dues intact. 

One class or “ estate ** occupied a peculiar position. The 
clergy still claimed the privilege of self-taxation, and therefore it 
was convocation, not parliament, that voted the tenths imposed 
on clerical property. In some instances much heavier charges 
(tf.g. in 1296 one-third) were decreed by the king, but the taxation 
of the clergy declined in productiveness during the 14th century. 
By the close of the reign of Richard II. the results of the tran- 
sition from feudalism to a parliamentary constitution were 
practically complete. In respect to finance the most important 
of these were: (i) The disappearance or reduction to unim- 
portance of the feudal dues. The fact that this change occurred 
at, relatively speaking, so early a date is of special significance 
for English development. (2) The royal demesne, ^ough it 
had not suffered the losses that the grants of later times inflicted 
on it, had also lost some of its value as a source of revenue. 
(3) In compensation the direct taxation of property had become 
a ready means of supplying the growing requirements of the 
administration, and the m(^e of levy had b^n reduced to a 
well-recognized form, unsatisfactory experiments — such as the 
poll tax — ^being withdrawn. (4) The growth of import and ex- 
port duties through the ‘‘dd ** and ‘^new” customs and the 
subsidies furnished a laige part of the requisite funds. In fact. 
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in the course of a little over three hundred years the constituent 
parts of the public income had, without a^ violent change, been 
completely altered in relative value and in organization. 

The period of the Lancastrian kings, extending over two- 
thirds of the 15th century (1399-1471), is noticeable for various 
experiments in the system of direct taxation. The standard tax 
— “ the tenth and fifteenth ” — failed to suit the changed con- 
ditions. In consequence of the decay of some of the towns 
allowances had to be made to them, amounting to over 15% 
(3^6000), which, with other deductions, lowered the yield from 
a “ tenth and fifteenth ** to £31,000. As a supplement a land 
tax, affecting only the large owners, was voted at the rate of 5 % 
in i404> and repeated with wider scope, but at the lower rate of 
if %, in 1411. A house tax made its appearance in 1428. 
Taxes on knight's fees and other freeholds were also tried, while 
in 1435 and 1450 the graduated income tax was employed. Th. 
minimum rate, 2f %, applied to incomes under £100 (or under 
£20 in the tax of 1450), and rose to 10 % on the higher incomes. 
These devices are evidence of the demand for larger revenue, 
and also of the increasing unfitness of the existing direct taxation. 
It may be added that they indicate a disposition to adopt foreign 
models, particularly the methods of taxation in use in France 
and Italy. As to indirect taxation the receipts seem at first to 
have declined, and the subsidies were only granted for fixed 
terms (the victory of Agincourt gained a life grant to Henry V.). 
After the establishment of Edward IV. on the throne, the idea 
of a “ tenth," in the literal sense, was taken up and voted (1472) 
by the two houses as a special military provision ; but it failed 
to bring in the required revenue, and the king had to fall back 
on grants of the old-established form. Extra taxes on aliens were 
levied under both Lancastrian and Yorkist rulers with little 
profit. The most original contribution of Edward IV. to fiscal 
policy was the “ benevolence " {q»v,) or payment by wealthy 
subjects of sums requested by the king. Voluntary in form, these 
payments were, in fact, compulsory, and became in later times one 
of the great grievances against which parliament had to struggle. 

Broader issues in finance marked the course of the Tudor 
period, and these were connected with the general history of the 
time. The era of national monarchies had arrived, necessitating 
the maintenance of greater military and naval forces, as well as 
more costly machinery of administration. External policy was 
affected by the set of ideas that developed into mercantilism 
(see Mercantile System); but so also was fiscal policy. 
Finance reflected the actions of the personal rule that was the 
characteristic of the 16th century. Within the period, however, 
some decided contrasts are to be found. Prudence, carried to 
parsimony with Henry VII., is followed by lavish prodigality in 
the case of Henry VIII. Elizabeth, again, presents in her reign 
a very different financial policy from tliat of either her father or 
her grandfather. The desire for a vigorous foreign policy, the 
hope of encouraging native industry, and the sentiment of re- 
taliation against the trade regulations of other countries are 
found to interfere with the aim — strictly followed in earlier 
times — of obtaining the largest possible yield. All the different 
parts of the public economy were regarded as existing only in 
order to be utilized for the furtherance of national power. It is 
this more complex character in policy, coupled with the new 
influences, that the discovery of America, the Renaissance and 
the Reformation brought into operation, which gives special 
interest to the financial problems of the i6th century. 

Taking in order the great heads of public income placed at 
the disposal of the sovereign, it appears that the first head of the 
old receipts — the crown lands — ^^d been from time to time 
diminish^ by grants to the king's relatives and favourites, but 
had also gained through resumptions and forfeitures. On the 
whole, the loss and gain down to the close of the X4th century 
was probably balanced. The revenue was, however, inelastic, 
and declined in relative importance. It has been said that it 
was in the 15th century that the great impoverishment of 
the crown estate began." The Lancastrian kings (especially 
Henry VI.) lost most of ihe lands attached to the crown through 
pressure of expenchture and the wholesale plunder of official 
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Though the civil wars of the 15th century brought in many 
forfeited estates the grants of Edward IV. kept down the increase. 
But the chief opportunity for aggrandizement was aif orded by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and gilds under Henry VIII. 
The great mass of property that passed mto the royal possession 
in this way was in part assigned to nobles and officials^ while 
most of the remainder was distributed in the reigns of his 
children. The dwindling importance of the public revenue from 
land and rent charges is as noticeable under the Tudors as in 
earlier times. In like manner the feudal dues had fallen into a 
very subordinate place notwithstanding the attempt made on 
particular occasions to enforce them with greater rigour. The 
force of personal monarchy exercised by the Tudors, depending 
as it did on popular support, tended to encourage the collection 
of dues which had a legal ground in preference to taxation of 
the community. Of similar character was the employment of the 
old right of purveyance restraint of which a series of 

statutes had been passed. 

Whatever possibilities of obtaining some additional revenue 
from the crown lands or prerogative rights may have existed in 
the i6th century, and these were slight, all the political and 
social conditions tended more and more to make the need of 
taxation as the principal financial resource imperative. Amongst 
the cases of increased calls for funds to maintain the machinery 
of state, the rise of prices, due to increased supplies of the precious 
metals, must be included as one of the chief, and its effect extends 
into the 17th century. It was under this influence that the old 
forms of revenue became less profitable and that fresh develop- 
ments were necessitated. 

Direct taxation still retained in one of its branches the pattern 
set in the reign of Edward III. “ Tenths and fifteenths con- 
tinued to be voted, and for some time all attempts to introduce 
new methods failed. In 1488 a military grant framed on the 
model of the abortive tax of 1472 yielded only a little over one- 
third of the estimate (£ 2^,000 out of ^£75,000), and the unsatis- 
factory result prevented further experiments on the part of 
Henry VII. The foreign policy of Henry VIII. — particularly 
his French expedition — with its attendant outlay, accounts for 
the graduated capitation tax of 1513, which was even less in 
accordance with anticipation than the tax of 1488 (it yielded only 
£50,000 instead of £160,000). But these failures cleared the way 
for a more effective form of direct impost, which appeared in the 

subsidy ” or general tax on land and goods. The first case of this 
tax (1514) was a modest one — 24 % ; it, however, soon took on 
a typical form, so that the subsidy came to mean a charge of 4s. 
in the pound on land and 25. 8d. in the pound on goods, a scale 
evidently devised with reference to the older tenth and fifteenth, 
which was henceforth put in a subordinate position. The subsidy 
became the established mode of grant under both Tudors and 
Stuarts, though by degrees it underwent a change similar to that 
experienced bjr its predecessor. The taxing statutes made 
elaborate provisions for the assessment and coUection of the tax 
in order to secure a full return. Old habits proved too strong 
and the subsidy slipped into the same kind of groove as that 
of the fifteenth and tenth, and became, in practice, a grant of 
a sum of money of about the same amount as the yield of the last 
preceding subsidy ** (Dowell). The consequence was that each 
subsidy came, in the middle of the i6th century, to be a sum of 
£100,000, and at its close only £80,000. The parallel vote of the 
clergy in convocation (which after 1533 had to be confirmed 
in parliament) amounted to £20,000. The usual parliamentary 
proceeding was to vote so many “ tenths and fifteenths and 
so many subsidies, e.g. Elizabeth’s first parliament voted her 

two fifteenths and tenths and a subsidy,^’ or, talking the usual 
values, £160,000. At times of crisis such as the arrival of the 
Armada the votes were enlarged by granting more tenths and 
fifteenths and subsidies. The histor}' of ^e subsidy is in- 
structive as to the tendencies of direct taxation in all countries. 
The assessment becomes inelastic and approximates to a fixed 
sum. As the subsidy follows the course of the later medieval 
taxation, so it is the undesigned model of the later land and 
property tax. 
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In the history of the port duties under the Tudors the first point 
for notice is the life grant to each of the sovereigns of the subsidies 
on wool, hides and leather, together with tunnage at 3s. and 
poundage at 5 % ; thus, with the hereditary customs, supplying a 
considerable revenue for the crown’s use. No better indication 
of the increased power and popularity of the monarchy could be 
found. The contrast with the suspicious and grudging attitude 
of the Plantagenet and Lancastrian parliaments is significant of 
the change in national sentiment. A duty on malmsey (1490) had 
a retaliatory rather than a fiscal aim, being directed against the 
Venetians who had imposed restrictions on English trade. In 
several later cases wine became liable to extra duties, chiefly 
applied to French trade in further pursuance of the policy of 
retaliation. Restrictions on import and export as well as the 
hostile measures against foreign merchants were matters of 
economic policy rather than finance, but they had the indirect 
effect of increasing the control exercised at the ports. The loss 
of Calais (1558) dislocated the system of the staple and cut off 
one centre of customs revenue ; and it was also probably the 
cause of an important change in the mode of valuing goods for 
duty. For the declaration on oath of the merchant a fixed 
valuation was substituted and set forth in a book of rates, the 
first of its class (1558). Following this reform came more 
stringent regulations against smuggling and fraud on the part of 
officials. All through the Tudor period the cost of collection 
was unduly high. For the first six years of Elizabeth it has 
been estimated at one-sixth of the gross receipts. 

Just as in the 14th century the subsidy had followed the 
‘‘ old ” and “ new ” customs, so in the i6th the “ impositions ” 
levied by royal prerogative formed a supplement to the parlia- 
mentary subsidy ; but the principal employment of this ex- 
pedient occurs in the next century. Another significant indica- 
tion of the future course of indirect taxation was furnished by 
the grants of monopolies to inventors, producers and traders. 
These privileges, when they affected important commodities, 
operated in the same way as taxes farmed out to collectors, and, 
though the profit to the crown was small, they enhanced prices 
and excited discontent. The wisdom of Elizabeth (or her 
ministers) was shown in the promise of redress after the hostile 
debate of 1601. 

From one point of view it may fairly be said that the great 
struggle of the Stuart kings with the parliament centred round 
financial issues. It is, at all events, beyond dispute that ques- 
tions of taxation were the chosen ground of conflict. Taking 
the period from the accession of James I. to the opening of the 
Civil War (1603-42) it appears that the legal basis of indirect 
taxation was tested for the port duties in the “ Great Case of 
Impositions ” (known as Bates’ case, see Bates, John), while 
that of direct taxation was considered in the even more famous 
“ Ship Money ” case (for ever associated with the name of 
Hampden). In parliament the debates deal with impositions, 
monopolies, the grounds for voting subsidies, and the proper 
application of the funds granted ; in fact, with nearly «dl tlic 
financial questions of the time. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties and disputes the financial system shows evident signs of 
expansion and adaptation to the needs of the state. 

The direct grants of the parliaments of James I. far exceeded 
those of earlier periods (in 1606 six fifteenths and tenths,” 
three lay and four cleric^ subsidies), but the efforts to extend 
the other sources of revenue by the exercise of the prerogative 
naturally reacted on this spirit of liberality. The lost “ fifteenth 
and tenth ” was voted in 1624, from \riiich date this old-estab- 
lished form disappears, and the subsidy alone is used. In spite 
of Charles I.’s high-handed policy five subsidies were voted after 
the Petition of Right had been accepted, and even the Long 
Parliament made similar grants. Almost at the outbreak of the 
Civil War it also gave the king a graduated capitation tax. 
Other modes of direct taxation were used without parliamentary 
sanction. The collection of the antiquated feudal dues was 
enforced throu^ the special courts (particularly the Star 
Chamber) with a rigour long unknown ; James had tried the 
French device of a '' tariff of honors.” Both kings employed 
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the benevolence until the Petition of Ri^ht made such a levy 
illegal. But by far the most serious innovation was the collection 
of the “ ship money/* a course forced on Charles by his deter- 
mination not to meet the representatives of the nation. The 
writs embodied the ultimate expression of the ingenuity of the 
king*s advisers in the invention means to enable him to rule 
without a parliament.** The first writs secured over £100,000, 
and were followed by five further issues (1634-1659) bringing 
in an avera^ return of £200,000 or about three lay subsimes. 
Like the ‘‘ benevolence/* the ship money was declared to be 
illegal (1641). 

^nie contest respecting monopolies, settled by Elizabeth’s 
withdrawal, was revived under Jfames I., and had to be finally 
closed by the Statute of Monopolies (1624), declaring such grants 
to be utterly void. Certain exceptions (as in case of the soap- 
boilers) permitted the raising of revenue by what was in' fact a 
rudimentary excise, and plans for a general excise were discussed, 
especially as a substitute for the feudal dues, though they were 
not reduced to practice. In the earlier 17th century the customs 
show a steady increase. From£i 27,000 in 1604 they rose to nearly 
;£5 oo,ooo in 1641 . This fourfold increase was due in part to the 
^owth of English trade, but it was also influenced by the adop- 
tion of new “ Books of rates ** in 1608 and 1635, fixing higher 
valuations, and by the inclusion of new commodities with 
definite duties. Wine, currants (the subject of controversy in 
Bates’ case) and tobacco are particularly noticeable. Sugar also 
appears as a contributoiy. An interesting development was the 
adoption on a la^er scale of the farming *’ system, an evident 
imitation from Irance. A distinction was made between the 
** great,” the ** petty ” and the “ sugar ” farms, and oppor- 
tunities for gain were afforded to the officials. On the consti- 
tutional side the life grant of subsidies, made in accordance with 
Tudor usage to James, was temporarily withheld from Charles, 
a restriction which his own overbearing policy led the parliament 
to maintain. Practically, the whole customs revenue between 
1628 and 1640 was raised by the use of the prerogative without 
any parliamentary sanction. The Tunnage and Poundage Act 
of 1641 pronounced definitely against the legality of any extra 
parliamentary customs and thus closed another of the consti- 
tutional problems of finance. 

In the progress from the Conquest to the crisis of the Great 
Rebellion there is noticeable a practically complete shifting 
of the classes of revenue. The king had ceased “ to live of his 
own *’ ; the royal demesne and the prerogative rights included 
in feudalism had become veiy subordinate. The direct taxation 
of property and income, and the indirect taxation on imported 
or exported commodities became tiie principal forms of receipt. 

In the long course of English financial history the nearest 
approach to the new departure and an abandonment of old 
devices is found at the time of the Civil War and Commonwealth. 
The actual outlines of the now existing system made their 
appearances, while the older portions of the revenue — parti- 
cidarly the survivals of feudalism — ^are eliminated. Thus the 
Civil War and the Interregnum (1642-60) may be regarded as 
marking a watershed in the financial history of the country. 
At the beginning of the struggle both sides had to rely on volun- 
taty contributions. Plate and ornaments were melted down 
and useful commodities were furnished by the adherents of the 
king and by those of the parliament. As holding possession of 
London and the central organization the parliament vot^d sul)- 
sidies and a poll tax. Such imports could hardly be levied with 
success and new forms became necessary. The direct taxation 
took the shape of a “ monthly assessment ” which was fixed from 
time to time, and which was collected under strict regulations, in 
maiked contrast to the lax management of the former subsidies. 
As the amount for each district was fixed', the systematic collec- 
tion secured the more equitable adjustment of the burden of 
the tax as regards the various ta^ayers ” without hardship to 
the community. In sphe of its origin, the ” assessment ” was tiie 
model for later taxation ol property. The yield of this tax-— 
exceeding for the whole period £32,000,000 — is a proof of its 
importance. Minor contrivances, e'.g. the ” weekly meal ** tax, in- 
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dicate the financial difficulties of the parliament, but are otherwise 
unimportant. Owix^ to its control of the sea and the principal 
ports the pariiament was able to command the customs revenxie ; 
and in this Case also it remodelled the duties, abolishing the wool 
subsidy and readjusting the general customs by a new book of 
rates. A more extensive tarifi was adopted in 1656, and various 
restrictions in harmony with the mercantilist ideas of the time 
were enforced. Thus French wines, silk and wool were excluded 
from 1649 to 1656. Far more nevolutionaiy in its effects was 
the mtfx>ductton of the excise or inland duties on goods^ — a step 
whi^ Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. had hesitated to take. 
Beginning (1643) with duties on ale, beer and spirits, it was soon 
extended to meat, salt and various textiles. Meat and domestic 
salt were relieved in 1647, and the taxation became definitely 
established under the administration of commissioners appointed 
for the purpose. Powers to let out the collection to fanners were 
granted, and a bid for both excise and customs amounted in 
1657 to £1,100,000. Confiscations of church lands and those 
belonging to royalists, feudal charges and special collections 
helped to make up the total of £83,000,000 raised during the 
nineteen years of this revolutionary period. Another mark of 
change was the removal of the exchequer to Oxford, leaving, 
however, the real fiscal machinery at ^e disposal of the com- 
mittees that directed the affairs of the parliament. Under 
Cromwell the exchequer was re-established (1654) in a form 
suited for the changes in the finances, the office of treasurer 
being placed in the Imnds of commissioners. 

A complete reconstruction of the revenue system became 
necessary at the Restoration. The feudal tenures and dues, with 
the prerogative rights of purveyance and pre-emption, which 
had been abolished by order of the parliament, could not be 
restored. Their removal was confirm^, and the new revenues 
that had been developed were resorted to as a substitute. Care- 
ful inquiry showed that just before the Civil War the king’s 
annual revenue had reached nearly £900,000. The needs of the 
restored monarchy were estimated at £1,200,000 per annum, 
and the loyal spirit of the commons provided sources of revenue 
deemed sufficient for this amount. An hereditary excise on 
beer and ale was voted as a compensation for the loss of the 
feudal dues, and temporary excises on spirits, vinegar, coffee, 
chocolate and tea were added. All differences of “ old ” and 

new ** customs and subsidies had disappeared under the 
Commonwealth. The general or ” great statute ” (1660) pro- 
vided a scale of dutie.s — 5 % on imports and exports, with special 
duties on wines and woollen cloths — accompanied by a new 
book of rates. A house tax, levied after the French pattern, on 
each hearth, was introduced in 1662 and became established. 
Poll taxes were used as an extraordinary resource, as were the 
last subsidies, voted in 1663, and then for ever abandoned. 
Licences on retailers and fees on law proceedings were further 
aids to the revenue, which, in the later years of Charles II. 
and in the short reign of his successor, was with difficulty kept 
up to the level of the incresising expenditure. The Common- 
wealth assessments were revived on several occaisions, and 
indirect taxation was made more rigorous by the imposition of 
extra duties on brandy, tobacco and sugar, as also on French 
linens and silks. A very important development wias the placing 
of the customs (1670) and the excise (1683) in the hands of special 
commissioners, instead of the system of farming them out to 
private collectors. The approach to modem conditions is further 
evidenced by the greater care in the administ ation. Amongst 
expert officii Dudley Tlorth (q.v.), as commissioner of custom, 
was the most distinguished. In this period, too, the beginning 
of the public debt as in the appropriation of the bankers* deposits 
may be found. 

The Revolution of 1688 may be regarded both on its con- 
stitutional and financial sides as the completion of the work of 
the Long Parliament, In the latter respect its chief effects were : 
(1) the transfer tiie administration of the finances from the 
king/s nominees to offieiids under parliamentary control, (2) the 
consequent ap^^bcation of the revenue to the purposes designated 
by parliamentaiy appropriation, (3) the rapid expansion of the 
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wious kinds of revenue^ particularly the indirect taxes^ (4) the 
rise and growth of the national debt^ combined with the creation 
of an effeotive baling system. The greater part of the z8th 
century was occupied with the working out of these results. 

The government of William III, had to face the exp^es of 
a great war and to allay discontent at home. As a preliminary 
step to the necessary settlement of the revenue a return was 
prc^red^ showing the tax receipts at over £ifioo,ooo and the 
peace expenditure at about £iyioo^ooo. Parliament acc^ed 
the \dew that £1,200,000 per annum would suffice for the ordinary 
requirements of the kingdom. It, further, introduced the system 
of the Gvil List (g,v.*) and assigned £600,000 for the fixed pay- 
ments placed imder that head, leaving the remainder to be 
appropriated for the other needs of the state. As the '' hearth 
money had proved to be a very unpopular charge, it was, in 
spite of its yield (£i7o>ooo), given up. The temporary excise 
duties were voted for “ their majesties’ lives ” and the customs 
for a limited term. These brandies of revenue were altogether 
insufficient to meet the pressure of the war outlay, and in conse- 
quence new heads of taxation — or old ones revived — came into 
use. A series of poll and capitation taxes were imposed between 
1689 and 1698, but were after that date abandoned for the same 
reason as that for the repeal of the hearth imoney . The monthly 
assessment was tried in 1688 ; then came an income tax followed 
by “ twelve months’ ” assessments in 1690 and 1691. The way 
was thus prepared for the property tax of 1692, imposing a rate 
of 45. in the pound on real estate, offices and personal property. 
The old difficulties of securing returns made the tax chdefljr 
one on land. It was under the name of “ the land tax ” that it 
was generally known. The 4s. rate brought in £1^922, 712, a 
return which declined in the following years. To meet this a fixed 
quota of nearly half a million (a is. rate) was adopted in 1697, 
the amount to be apportioned in specified sums to the several 
counties and t owns. The framework of the tax remained without 
substantial change till 1798, the time of Pitt’s redemption scheme. 
In 1696 houses were taxed 2s. each, with higher rates for extra 
windows. The beginning of the ‘‘ window tax,” licences on 
pedlars, and a temporary tax on the stocks of companies com- 
plete the imposts of this kind. Stamp duties — imitated from 
Holland — were adopted in 1694 and extended in 1698 : they 
mark the beginnings of the modem duties on transactions and 
the death duties.” Large additions were made to the excise. 
Breweries and distilleries were placed under charge, and such 
important commodities as salt, coal, malt, leather and glass were 
included in the list of taxable articles, but the two last mentioned 
were soon relieved for the time.* The customs rates were also 
increased. In 1696 the general 5 % duty was raised by the new 
subsidy to 10 %. French goods became liable to surtaxes, first 
of 25 afterwards of 50 % ; those of other countries had to pay 
similar charges of smalisr amount. Spirits, wines, tea and coffee 
were taxed at special rates. How great was the expansion of the 
fiscal system may be best realized from the fact that during the 
comparatively short reign of William HI. (1689-1702) the land 
tax produced £19,200,000, the customs £13,296,000, and the 
excise £13,650,000, or altogether £46,000,000. in the last year 
of the reign, the opening one of the i8th century, the returns from j 
these taxes respectively were: land tax (at 2s.), £990,000, 
customs £1,540,000, excise £986,000, or a total exceedmg three 
and a half millions. The remoival; of the regular export duties 
in respect of (a) domestic woollen manufactures, (b) com, was 
the only alleviation of taxation, and in both cases it was due to 
special reasons of policy. 

Quite as remarkable as the growth of revenue is the sudden 
appearance of the use of public loons. In earlier periods a rukr 
had aocumulated treasure (Heniy VH. left £i,8cm,oqo) or had 
pledged ** his jewels or the customs or oocasionaMy the persons 
of his friends for the payment ” of his borrowings. Edward III. ’« 
dealings with the Fbrentine bankers are well known ; but it was 
only after the Revolution that the two cmiditions essential for 
a jpemianent pubUc debt were realized, viz. : (x) the rei^ioim^ 
bfisty i 3 ie government to the peof^, and (2) an eii^ive 
mazfcet for capitaL At tiie dose of the war in 2697 a 
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debt of £21,500,000 had been incurred, over £16^00, oooiof which 
remained due at William Ill.’s deadi. <&niiiected with the 
public debt is the foundation of die Bank of England (see Baeaca 
AND Banking), which more and more became the agent ior 
dealing with state revenue and expenditure ; thoi:^ the 
exchequer continued to exist until 1834 as a real, e\Tn if ant^ 
quated insritution. 

Thus it is clear that by the end of the 17th century the new 
inffuenoes which date from the Civil War had broiogjhrt into being 
all the elements of the modem financial system. Expenditure, 
rervem^, borrowing to meet deficiencies are all, in a sense, de- 
veloped into tiheir present-day form. Increase in amount and 
some refinements in piDocedure, combined with improved views 
of public policy, are ^e onily dhanges that occur later on. 

Regarded breadly, the 18th and 19th centuries exhibit aeveraf 
distinct periods with definite financial aspects. In the ninety 
years from the death of William IH. (1702) to the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War with France (1793) there are four serious 
wars, covering nearly thirty-five years. There is tthe long peace 
administration of Walpole, and riicre are the shorter intervals 
of rest following each of ihe contests. From the beginning eff 
the war with the French Republic to the year of Waterloo there 
is a nearly unbroken war time of over twenty years. The forty 
years’ peace is closed by the Crimean War (1854-56) ; and 
another forty years of peace ends with the South African War 
(1B99-1902). During this time the older mercantilism passes 
into protectionism ; and this, again, gives way before theigraduaf 
adoption of the free trade poificy. At each tunc of war, taxation 
(particularly in the indirect form) and debt increase. Financial 
reform is connected with the maintenance of peace. Among 
the great financial ministers Walpole, the younger Pkt, Peel 
and Gladstone are conspicuous ; while Huskisson’s services in 
the kindred field of economic policy deserve special notkx in their 
financial bearing. 

By taking the several great heads of revenue in order it is 
comparatively easy to understand the nature of the progress 
made in subsequent years. (1) The land tax, established on a 
definite basis in 1692, was the ^eat i8th century form of <direct 
taxation. Varying in rate from is. (os in 1731) to 4s. (as in most 
war years), it was converted by Pitt in 1798 into a redeemable 
charge on the lands of each parish, and by this process has sunk 
from the amount of £1,911,000 in 1798 to £7^0,000 in 1907-1 908.* 
The great increase in other heads had impaired the value of the 
land tax as a fiscal support. (2) Parallel with the movement 
of the land tax but showing much more rapid growth was the 
excise of the i8th century. Most of the articles of common 
consumption were permanently t^ed. Soap, salt, candies fmd 
leather are described by Adam Smith as taxed, and that taxation 
is unreservedly condemned by him. In 1739 the excise duties 
brought in £3,000,000. By 1792 they had risen to £i;o,ooo,oo(x 
Their continued expansion was due both to the wider area 
covered and to the increased consuming power of the country^ 
(3) The customs were equally serviceal^, and in their case the 
increased duties were even more considerable. The general 
10 % of 1698 became 15 % in 1704, a fourth 5 % was imposed 
in 17^, and in 1759 the generd duties were raised to 25 
Coinoidently with ^is general extension of the customs duties 
special articles such as tea were subjected to increased duties. 
The American War of Lodependence brougM about a further 
general increase of zo %> together with special extra duties on 
and sugar. In 1784 the customs revenue came to over 
£3,oooyooo. Two circuonstances account ior ithis slower growdL 
(x) Th£ extreme rigour <0! the duties and pndiibkians, aknid 
chieffy ftgn^insf French trade and (2) the absence of care in 
estimating the point of maximism pre^uedveness for each duty* 
Swift’s famous saying that “in the arithmetic of the customs 
two and two sometimes made oxdy one ” is wefi exemplified 
Ml England at this time. The smu^ler did a great deal of Ac 
foreign trade of the country. Efforts at rcfomi were not> how- 
ever, altogether wanting. Walpole succeeded in carrying several 
useful adjustments. He abolbhed the general duties on exports 
and also several of those on imported raw materiab such as atk. 
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beaver, indigo and colonial timber. His most ambitious scheme 
— -^that for the warehousing of wine and tobacco in order to relieve 
exporters— failed, in consequence of the popular belief that it 
was the forerunner of a general excise. Walpole’s treatment of 
the land tax, which he kept down to the lowest figure (is.), and 
his earlier funding plan deserve notice. His determination to 
preserve peace assisted his fiscal reforms. Pitt’s administration 
from 1783 to 1792 marks another great period of improvement. 
The consolidation of the customs laws (1787), the reduction of 
the tea duty to nearly one-tenth of its former amount, the con- 
clusion of a liberal commercial treaty with France, and the 
attempted trade arraii^ement with Ireland, tend to show that 

Pitt would have anticipated many of the free trade measures 
of later years if it had been his lot to enjoy ten more years of 
peaceful administration.” One of the financial problems which 
excited the interest and even the alarm of the students of public 
affairs was the rap^id increase of the public debt. Each war 
caused a great addition to the burden ; the intervals of peace 
showed very little diminution in it. From sixteen millions in 
1702, the debt rose to £53,000,000 at the treaty of Utrecht (1713). 
In 1748 it reached £78,000,000, at the close of the Seven Years’ 
War it was £137,000,000, and when the American colonies had 
established their independence it exceeded £238,000,000. Appre- 
hensions of national bankruptcy led to the adoption of the device 
of a sinkii^ fund, and in this case Pitt’s usual sagacity seems 
to have failed him. The influence of R. Price’s theory induced 
the policy of assigning special sums for debt reduction, without 
regard to the fundamental condition of maintaining a real 
surplus. 

The revolutionary and Napoleonic wars mark an important 
stage in English finance. The national resources were strained 
to the utmost, and the whip and ^ur” of taxation was used 
on all classes of the community, in the earlier years of the 
struggle the expedient of borrowing enabled the government to 
avoid the more oppressive forms of charge ; but as time went 
on every possible expedient was brought into play. One class 
of taxes had been organized during peace — the assessed taxes ” 
on houws, carriages, servants, horses, plate, &c. These duties 
were raised by several steps of 10 % each until, in 1798, their 
total charge was increased threefold (for richer persons four- or 
fivefold) under the plan of a “ triple assessment.” The compara- 
tive failure of this scheme (which did not bring in the estimated 
yield of £4,500,000) prepared the way for the most important 
development of the tax system — the introduction of the income- 
tax in 1798. Though a development of the triple assessment, 
the income-tax was also connected with the permanent settle- 
ment of the land tax as a redeemable charge. It is possible to 
trace the progress of direct taxation from the scutage of Norman 
days through “ the tenth and fifteenth,” the Tudor “ subsidies,” 
the Commonwealth “ montWy assessments,” and the i8th cen- 
tury land tax, to the income-tax as applied by Pitt, and, after 
an interval of disuse, revived by Peel (1842). The immediate 
yield of the income-tax was rather less than was expected 
(£6,000,000 out of £7,500,000) ; but by alteration of the mode of 
assessment from that of a general declaration to returns under 
the several schedules, the tax became, first at 5 %, afterwards at 
10%, the most valuable part of the revenue. In 1815 it contri- 
buted 22 % of the to^ receipts (i.tf. £14,600,000 out of 
£67,000,000). If employed at the beginning of the war, it would 
probably have obviated most of the financial difficulties of the 
government. The window tax, which continued all through 
the i8th centuiy, had been supplemented in the Americsui War 

a tax on inhabited houses (one of Adam Smith’s many su^ges- 
tions),a group to which the assessment taxes were naturally jomed. 
During the i8th century th^ probate duty had been gradually 
raised, and in 1780 the legacy duty was mtroduced ; but these 
charges were moderate in diaracter and did not affect land, 
^ough the direct and quasi-direct taxes had been so laigely 
increased, their growth was eclipsed by that of die ^excise and 
customs. With each succeeding year of war new ^ptides for 
duties were detected and the rates of old taxes raised. Tiit maxim, 
said to have guided the financiers of smother countiy — Wherever 
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you aee an object, tax it ’’—would fairly express the guiding 
policy of the English system of the early 19th century. Eatables, 
liquors, the materials of industry, manufactures, and the trans- 
actions of commerce had in nearly all their forms to pay toll. 
To take examples : — salt paid 15s. per bushel ; sugar 30s. per 
cwt. ; beer los. per barrel (with 4s. 5d. per bushel on malt and 
a duty on hops) ; tea 96 % od valorem. Timber, cotton, raw 
silk, hemp and bar iron were taxed, so were leather, soap, glass, 
candles, paper and starch. In spite of the need of revenue, many 
of the customs duties were framed on the protective system and 
thereby gave little returns ; e.g. the import duty on salt in 1815 
produced £547, as against £1,616,124 from excise ; pill-boxes 
brought in 18s. lod., saltpetre 2d., with id. for the war duties. 
The course of the war taxation was marked by varied experi- 
ments. Duties were raised, lowered, raised again, or given some 
new form in the effort to find additional revenue. Some duties, 
e.g. that on gloves, were abandoned as unproductive ; but the 
conclusion is irresistible that the financial system suffered from 
over-complication and absence of principle. In the period of 
his peace administration Pitt was prepared to follow the teaching 
of The Wealth of Nations, The strain of a gigantic war forced 
him and his successors to employ whatever heads of taxation 
were likely to bring in funds witoout violating popular prejudices. 
Along with taxation, debt increased. For the first ten years 
the addition to it averaged £27,000,000 per annum, bringing 
the total to over £500,000,000. By the close of the war period 
in 1815 the total reached over £875,000,000, or a somewhat 
smaller annual increase — a result due to the adoption of more 
effective tax forms, and particularly the income tax. The 
progress of English trade was another contributing agency 
towards securing higher revenue. The import of articles such 
as tea advanced with the growing population ; so that the tea 
duty of 96% yielded in 1815 no less than £3,591,000. It is, 
however, true that by the year just mentioned the tax system 
had reached its limit. Further extension (except by direct 
confiscation of property) was hardly possible. The war closed 
victoriously at the moment when its prolongation seemed 
unendurable. 

A particular aspect of the English financial system is its 
relation to the organization of the finance of territories connected 
with the English crown. The exchequer may be plausibly held 
to have been derived from Normandy, and wherever territory 
came under English rule the methods familiar at home seem to 
have been adopted. With the loss of the French possessions the 
older cases of the kind disappeared. Ireland, however, had its 
own exchequer, and Scotland remained a distinct kingdom. 
The 18th century introduced a remarkable change. One of the 
aims of the union with Scotland was to secure freedom of com- 
merce throughout Great Britain, and the two revenue systems 
were amalgamated. Scotland was assigned a very moderate 
share of the land tax (under one-fortieth), and was exempted 
from certain stamp duties. The attempt to apply selected 
forms of taxation — custom duties (1764), stamp duties (1765), 
and finally the effort to collect the tea duty (1773) — to the 
American colonies are indications of a movement towards what 
would now be odled “ imj^rialist ” finance. The complete plan 
of federation for the British empire, outlined by Adam Smith, 
is avowedly actuated by financial considerations. Notwith- 
standing the failure of this movement in the case of the colonies, 
the close of the century saw it successful in respect to Ireland, 
though separate financial departments were retained till after 
the close of the Napoleonic War and some fiscal differences still 
remain. By the consolidation of the English and Irish ex- 
chequers a^ the passage from war to p^e, the years betwepi 
1815 and 1820 may be said to mark a distinct step in the financial 
development of the country. The connected change in the Bank 
of England by the resumption of spme payments supports this 
view. Moreover, the pohtical conditions in their ixifluence on 
finance were undeigoing a revolution. The landed interest, 
thou^ powerful at the moment, had henoefoi^ to face the 
rivalry of the wealliiy manufacturing communities of the north 
of England* and it may be adkled that the i n fluen c e of theoretic 
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discussion was likely to be felt in the treatment of the financial 
poli^ of the nation. Canons as to the proper system of adminis- 
tration^ taxation and borrowing come to be noticed by states- 
men and officials. 

These influences may be followed out in their working by 
observing the chief lines of adjustment and modification that 
followed the conclusion of peace. Relieved from the extra- 
ordinary outlay of the preceding years, the government felt 
bound to propose reductions. With commendable prudence it 
was resolved to retain the income-tax at 5 % (one-half of the 
former rate), and to join with this reduction the removal of some 
war duties on malt and spirits. Popular feeling against direct 
taxation was so strong that the income-tax had to be surrendered 
in toto, a course which seriously embarrassed the finances of the 
following years. For over twenty-five years the income-tax 
remained in abeyance, to the great detriment of the revenue 
system. Its revival by Peel (1842), intended as a temporary 
expedient, proved its services as a permanent tax : it has con- 
tinued and expanded considerably since. Both the excise and 
customs at the close of the war were marked by some of the 
worst defects of a vicious kind of taxation. The former had ^e 
evil effect of restricting the progress of industry and hampering 
invention. The raw materials and the auxiliary substances of 
industry were in many cases raised in price. The duties on salt 
and glass specially illustrated the bad results of the excise. 
New processes were hindered and routine made compulsory. 
The customs duties were still more restrictive of trade; as they 
practically excluded foreign manufactures, and were both costly 
and in many instances unproductive of revenue. As G. R. 
Porter has shown, the really profitable customs taxes were few in 
number. Less than a score of articles contributed more than 
nineteen-twentieths of the revenue from import duties. The 
duties on transactions, levied chiefly by stamps, were ill-graded 
and lacking in comprehensiveness. From the standpoint of 
equity the ground for criticism was equally plain. The great 
weight of taxation fell on the poorer classes. The owners of land 
escaped giving any return for the property that they held under 
the state, and other persons were not taxed in proportion to their 
abilities, which had been long recognized as the proper criterion. 

The grievance as to distribution has been modified, if not 
removed, by the great development of (1) the income-tax, (2) 
the “ death ” or inheritance duties. Beginning at the rate of 
7d. per pound (1842-1854), the income-tax was raised to is. 4d. 
for the Crimean War, and then continued at varying rates ; 
reduced to 2d. in 1874, it rose to 5d., then in 1894 to 8d., and by 
1909 appeared to be fixed as a minimum at is., or 5 % on income 
from property. The yield per pennjr on the £ has risen almost 
uninterruptedly. From £710,000 in 1842, it now exceeds 
£2,800,000, though the exemptions and abatements are much 
more extensive. In fact, all incomes of £3 per week are abso- 
lutely free (£160 per annum is the precise exemption limit), and 
an income of £400 derived from personal exertion pays less than 
5id. per pound, or 2 J %. The great productiveness of the tax is 
equally remarkable. From £5,600,000 in 1843 (with a rate of 7d.) 
the return rose to £32,380,000 in 1907-1908, having been at the 
maxraum of £38,800,000 in 1902-1903, with a tax rate of 6i %. 
The income-tax thus supplies about one-fifth of the total revenue, 
or one-fourth of that obtained by taxation. Several fundamental 
questions of finance are connected with the taxation of income 
and have been dealt with by English practice. Small incomes 
claim lenient treatment, and, as mentioned above, this leniency 
means in England complete freedom. Again, earned incomes 
appear to represent lower ability to pay than unearned ones. 
Long refused on practical grounds (as by Gladstone and Lowe), 
the concession of an abatement of 25 % on earned incomes of 
£2000 and under was granted in 1907. The question whether 
savings should be exempt from taxation as income has (with the 
exceptbn of life insurance premiums) been decided in the nega- 
tive. Allowances for depreciation and cost of repairs are partially 
recognized. Far more important than these special problems 
is the general one of increased tax rates on large incomes. Up 
to 1908-1909 the tax above the abatement limit of £700 remained 
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strictly proportional ; but opinion showed a decided tendency 
in favour of extra rates or a super tax ” on incomes above an 
assigned amount (e.g. £5000), and this was included in the 
budget of 1909-1910 (see Income-Tax). 

In dose rdation with the income-tax is the estate duty, with 
its adjuncts of Legacy and Succession Duties. After Pitt’s 
failure to carry the succession duty in 1796, no change was made 
till Gladstone’s introduction in 1853 of a duty on land and settled 
property parallel to the legacy duty on free personality. Apart 
from certain minor alterations, the really vital change was the 
extension in 1894 of the old Probate Duty into a comprehensive 
impost (entitled the Estate Duty) applicable to all the possessions 
of a deceased person. This “ Inheritance Tax ” — to give it its 
scientific title — operates as a complementary property tax, and 
is thus an addition to the contribution from incomes derived from 
large properties. By graduation the charges on large estates 
in 1908-1909 (before the proposal for further increase in 1909- 
1910) came to 10 % on £1,000,000, and reached the maximum 
of 15 % at £3,500,000. From the several forms of the “ In- 
heritance Taxes ” the national revenue gained £14,500,000, with 
4i millions as a supplementary yield for local finance. The 
immense expansion of direct taxation is evident on comparing 
1840 with 1908. In the former year the Probate and legacy 
duties brought in about one milfion ; the other direct taxes, 
even includmg the “ House duty,” did not raise the total to 
£3,000,000. In 1908 the direct taxation of property and income 
supplied £51,500,000, or one-third of the total receipts as against 
less than one-twentieth in 1840. 

But though this wider employment of direct taxation — a 
characteristic of European finance generally — reduced the 
relative position of the taxation of commodities, there was a 
growth in the absolute amount obtained from this category of 
duties. There were also considerable alterations, the result of 
changes in the views respecting fiscal policy. At the close of the 
Great War the excise duties were at first retained, and even in 
some cases increased. After some years reforms began. The 
following articles amongst others were freed from charge : 
salt (1825); leather and candles (1830); glass (1845); soap 
(1853) ; and paper (i860). The guiding principles were : (i) ^e 
removal of raw materials from the list of goods liable to excise, 

(2) the limitation of the excise to a small number of productive 
articles, with (3) the placing of the greater part (practically 
nearly the whole) of this form of taxation on alcoholic drinks. 
Apart from breweries and distilleries, the excise had little field 
for its work. The large revenue of £35,700,000 in 1907-1908 was 
derived one-half from spirits (£17,700,000), over one-third from 
beer, while most of the remainder was obtained from business 
taxation in the form of licences, the raising of which was one of 
the features of the budget in 1909. As a feeder of the revenue 
the excise might be regarded as equal to the income-tax, but less 
to be relied on in times of depression. Valuable as were the 
reforms of the excise after 1820, they were insignificant as 
compared with the changes in the customs. The particular 
circumstances of English political life have led to perhaps undue 
emphasis being placed on this particular branch of financial 
development. Between i8ao and i860 the customs system was 
transformed from a highly complicated arrangement of duties, 
pressing with severity on nearly all foreign imports, into a simple 
and easily understood set of charges on certain specially selected 
commodities. All favours or preferences to home or colonial 
producers disappeared. Expressed in financial terms, all duties 
were imposed “ for revenue only,” and estimated in reference 
to their productiveness. An assimilation between the excise 
and customs rates necessarily followed. The stages of the 
development under the guidance of (i) Huskisson, (2) Peel, and 

(3) Gladstone are conunonly regarded as part of the movement 
for Free Trade ; but the financial working of the alteration is 
understood only by remembering that the duties removed by 
” tens ” or by “ hundreds ” were quite trivial in yield, and did 
not involve any serious loss to the revenue. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the English customs of the 19th century 
was the steadiness of the receipts. In spite of trade depressions, 
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comm^cial crises and sweeping changes in rates, the annual 
revenue in the period 1815-1900 only varied between £19,000,000 
and £24,000,000 ; though, on balance, duties amounting to 
£30,000,000 were remitted. The potential resources of this 
branch of revenue were made evident in the rapid rise of the yield 
by the new taxation imposed for the South African War (1899- 
1902). In consequence of this increase the customs b^ame 
equal to the excise in return, and, combined, they collected over 
£60,000^000 annually from the consumption of commodities. 
They accordingly afforded a counterpoise to the burden put on 
income and property, or, more accurately spiking, they ob- 
tained due, or somewhat more than due, contribution from the 
smaller incomes, particularly those of the working class. 

The exemption of raw materials and food ; the absence of 
duties on imported, as on home manufactures ; the selection of 
a small number of articles for duty ; the rather rigorous treat- 
ment of spirits and tobacco, were the salient marks of the English 
fiscal system which grew up in the 19th century. The part of 
the system most criticised was the very narrow list of dutiable 
articles. Why, it was asked, should a choice be made of certain 
objects for the purpose of imposing heavy taxation on them ? 
The answer has l)een that they were taken as typical of con- 
sumption in general and were easily supervised for taxation. 
Moreover, the sumptuary element is introduced by the policy 
of putting exceptionally heavy duties on spirits and tobacco, 
with lighter charges on the less expensive wines and beers. 
Facility of collection and distribution of taxation over a larger 
class appear to be the grounds for the inclusion of the tea and 
coffee duties, which are further supported by tlw need for 
obtaining a contribution of, roughly speaking, over half the tax 
revenue by duties on commodities. The last consideration led, 
at the beginning of the 20th century, to the sugar tax and the 
temporary duties on imported com and exported coal. 

As a support to the great divisions of income-tax, Death Duties, 
Excise and Customs, the stamps, fees and miscellaneous taxes 
are of decided service. A return of £9,000,000 was secured by 
stamp duties. 

In recent years the so-called ‘‘ non-tax ** revenue largely in- 
creased, owing to the extension of the postal and telegraphic 
services. The real gain is not so great, as out of gross receipts 
of £22,000,000 over £17,500,000 is absorbed in expenses, while 
the carriage of ordinary letters seems to be the only profitable 
part of these services. Crown lands and rights (such as \dntage 
charges) are of even less financial value. 

One cardinal principle of the greatest English finance ministers 
has been the avoidance of deficits or undue surpluses. Glad- 
stone’s inheritance of doctrine from Peel “ was to estimate 
expenditure liberally, to estimate revenue carefully, to make 
each year pay its own expenses, and to take care that your 
charge is not greater than your income.” This method of 
treatment requires that taxation shall be productive in yield, ; 
and that it shall be so elastic as to admit of expansion, a function ; 
specially assigned to the income-tax. It may also be said to ■ 
involve due care in the treatment of the national resources. , 
The reaction of ill-chosen taxes on industry is a hindrance to 
their productiveness and their growth. 

Authorities. — The constitutional historians — Stubbs, Gneist, 
Hallam— deal with the legal and constitutional aspects of finance, 
fecial financial histories are : Sir J. Sinclair, History of the Public 
Revenue of the British Empire (3 vols,, 3rd ed., London, 1803) ; 
S. Dowell, History of Taxation and Taxes in England (4 volt., 2ivd 
London, 1888} ; Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik (2 vols., Leipzig, 
i88i), and Hall, History of the Customs Revenue of Etigland 
(2 vols., London, 1885), are valuable for the earlier periods. W. 
Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce (a vols*, 
Cambridge, 1905-1907) ; H. O. Meredith, Economic History of 
England (London, 1908), devote sections to finance. A. Smith, 
Wealth of Nations (1776), Tooke and Newmarch, History of Prices 
(6 vols., T-ondon, 1837-1856), give financial details. C. R. Porter, 
Progress of the Nation (3rd ed., London, 1851) ; Sir S. Northcote, 
Twenty Years of Pinancial Policy (London, 1862) ; S. Buxton, 
Fimance and Politics (2 vols., London, 1888); J. E. McCulloch, 
Taxation and Funding (3rd ed., London, 1863) ; w. M. J. Williams^ 
The King*s Revenue (London, 1900), for XQth-century finance. 

(C. F. B.) 
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BNOL18H HISTORY* — The general^acoount of E^lish history 
which follows should be supptoented for the earlier period 
the article Britain. See also Scotland, Ireland, Wales. 

I. From the Landing of Augustine to the Norman 
Conquest (600-1066) 

With the coming of Augustine to Kent the darkness which 
for newly two centuries had enwrapped the history of Britain 
begins to clear away. From the days of Honoriua to those of 
Gregory the Great liie line of vision of the annalists of the con- 
tinent was bounded by the ChanneL As to what was going on 
beyond it, we have but a few casual gkams of light, just enough 
to make the darkness visible, from writers such as the autlwr 
of the life of St Germanus, I^osper Tiro, Procopius, and Gregory 
of Tours. These notices do not, for the most part, square 
particularly well with the fragmentary British narrative that can 
be patched together from Gildas’s “ lamentable book,” or the 
confused story of Nerniius.! Nor again do these British sources 



fit in happily with the E^lish annals constructed long centuries 
after by King Alfred’s scribes in the first edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Ckronule, But from the date when the long^rlost com- 
munication between Britain and Rome was once more resumed, 
the history of the island becomes clear and fairly continuous. 
The gaps ore neither broader nor more obscure than those which 
may be found in the contemporary annals of the other idngdoms 
of Europe. The stream of history in this period is narrow and 
turbid throughout the West. Quite as much is kiK)wn of the 
doings of the English as of those of the Visigoths of Spain, riie 
Lombards, or the later Merovingians. The 7th century was 
the darkest of all the dark ages,” and England is particulwly 
fortunate in possessing the Ekdesiastica kisioria of Bede, ^ich, 
though its author was primarily interested in things idigious, 
yet contains a copious chronicle of things secular. No Western 
author, since the death of Gr^o^ of Tours, wrote on such a 
scale, or with such vigour and insight. 
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The conversioa of England to Christianity took, from first to 
last, some ninety years (a.d. 597 to 686), though during the last 
thirty t^ ancestral heathenism was only lingering on 
in remote comers of the land. The original missionary 
impulse came from Rome, and Augustine is rightly 
rcj^rded as the evangelist of the English ; yet only 
a comparatively small part of the nation owed its Christianity 
directly to the mission sent out by Pope Gregory. Wessex was 
won over by an independent adventurer, the Frank Birinus, who 
had no connexion with the earlier arrivals in Kent. The great 
kingdom of Northumbria, thou^ its first Christian monarch 
Edwin was converted by Paulinos, a disciple of Augustine, re- 
lapsed into heathenism after his death. It was finally evangelized 
from quite another quarter, by Irish missionaries brought by 
King Oswald from Columba's monastery of Iona. The church 
that they founded struck root, as that of Paulinus and Edwin 
had failed to do, and was not wrecked even by Oswald’s death 
in battle at the hands of Penda the Mercian, the one strong 
champion of heathenism that England produced. Moreover, 
Penda was no sooner dead, smitten down by Oswald’s brother 
Oswio at the battle of the Winwaed (a.I). 655), than his whole 
kingdom eagerly accepted Cliristianity, and received missionaries, 
Irish and Northumbrian, from the victorious Oswio. It is clear 
that, unlike their king, the Mercians had no profound enthusiasm 
for the old gods, Essex, which had received its first bishop 
from Augustine’s hands but had relapsed into heathenism after 
a few years, also owed its ultimate conversion to a Northumbrian 
preacher, Cedd, whom Oswio lent to King Sigeberht after the 
latter had visited his court and been baptized, hard by the 
Roman wall, in 653. 

Yet even in those English regions where the missionaries from 
Iona were the founders of the Church, the representatives of 
Rome were to be its organizers. In 664 the Northumbrian king 
Oswio, at the synod of Whitby, declared his adhesion to the 
Roman connexion, whether it was that he saw political advantage 
therein, or whether he realized the failings and weaknesses of the 
Celtic church, and preferred the more orderly methods of her rival. 
Five years later there arrived from Rome the great organizer, 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, who bound the hitherto Isolated 
churches of the English kingdoms into a well-compacted whole, 
wherein the tribal bishops paid obedience to the metropolitan 
at Canterbury, and met him frequently in national councils and 
synods. England gained a spiritual unity long ere she attained 
a political unity, for in these meetings, which were often attended 
by kings as well as by prelates, Northumbrian, West Saxon and 
Mercian first learnt to work together as brothers. 

In a few years the English church became the pride of Western 
Christendom. Not merely did it produce the great band of 
missionaries who convert^ heathen Germany — ^Willi- 
Isngtuh Suidbert, Boniface and the rest — but it excelled 

oMurch. the other national churches in learning and culture. 

It is but necessary to mention Bede and Alcuin. The 
first, as has been already said, was the one true historian who 
wrote during the dark time of the 7th-8th centuries ; the second 
became the pride of the court of Charles the Great for his un- 
rivalled scholarship. At the coming of Augustine England had 
been a barbarous country ; a century and a half later she was 
more than abreast of the ctvili^tion of the rest Of Europe. 

But the progress toward national unity was still a slow one. 
The period when the English kingdoms t^gan to enter into the 
commonwealth of Christendom, by receiving the 
missionaries sent out from Rome or from Iona, practi- 
Jki9gi9m$» caUy coincides with the period in which the occupation 
of central Britain was completed, and the kingdoms 
of the conquerors assumed their final size and shape, ^thel- 
frith, the list heathen among the Northumbrian kin^, cut off 
the Britons of the North from those of the West, by winning the 
battle of Chester (ajd. 613), and ocoi^ing the about the 
mouths the Mersey and the Dee. GsnwaHi, the last monarch 
iriiQ ascended the throne of Wessex unbaptized, carried the 
boimdaries of that kingdom into Mid-Somersetshire, where th^ 
halted for a long space. Penda, the last heathen king of Mercia, 
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determined the size and strength of that state, by absorbing into 
it the territories of the other Anglian kingdoms of the Midlands, 
and pirobably also by carrying forward its western border beyond 
the ^vem. By the time wh^ the smallest and most barbarous 
of the Saxon states — Sussex— -accepted Christianity in the year 
686, the political geography of England had reached a stage from 
which it was not to vary in any marked degree for some 200 
years. Indeed, there was nothing accomplished in the way of 
further encroachment on the Celt after 686, save Ine’s and 
Cuthred’s extension of Wessex into the valleys of the Tone and 
the Exe, and Offa’s slight expansion of the Mercian frontier 
beyond the Severn, marked by his famous dyke. The conquests 
of the Northumbrian kings in Cumbria were ephemeral ; what 
Oswio won was lost after the death of Ecgfrith. 

That the conversion of the English to Christianity had any- 
thing to do with their slackening from the work of conquest it 
would be wrong to assert. Though their wars with the Welsh 
were not conducted with such ferocious cruelty as of old, and 
though (as the laws of Ine show) the Celtic inhabitants of newly- 
won districts were no longer exterminated, but received as the 
king’s subjects, yet the hatred between Welsh and English did 
not cease because both were now Christians. The westward 
advance of the invaders would have continued, if only there had 
remained to attract them lands as desirable as those they had 
already won. But the mountains of Wales and the moors of 
Cornwall and Cumbria did not greatly tempt the settler. More- 
over, the English states, which had seldom turned their swords 
against each other in the 5th or the 6th centuries, were engaged 
during the 7th and the 8th in those endless struggles for supre- 
macy which seem so purposeless, l>ecause the hegemony which 
a king of energy and genius won for his kingdom always dis- 
appeared with his death. The “ Bretwaldaship,” as , 
the English seem to have called it, was the most m ' 
ephemeral of dignities. This was but natural : con- 
quest can only be enforced by the extermination of the conquered, 
or by their consent to amalgamate with the conquerors, or by 
the garrisoning of the land that has been subdued by settlers 
or by military posts. None of these courses were possible to a 
king of the 7 th or 8th centuries : even in their heathen days the 
English were not wont to massacre their beaten kinsmen as 
they massacred the unfortunate Celt. After their conversion to 
Christianity the idea of exterminating other English tribes grew 
even more impossible. On the other hand, local particularism 
was so strong that the conquered would not, at first, consent 
to give up their natural independence and merge themselves in 
the victors. Such amalgamations became possible after a time, 
when many of the local royal lines died out, and unifying in- 
fluences, of which a common Christianity was the most powerful, 
sapped the strength of tribal pride. But it is not till the 9th 
century that we find this phenomenon growing general. A 
kingdom like Kent or East Anglia, even after loi^ subjection 
to a powerful overlord, rose and reasserted its independence 
immediately on hearing of his death. His successor had to 
attempt a new conquest, if he felt himself strong enough. To 
garrison a district that had been overrun was impossible ; the 
military force of an English king consisted of his militapr house- 
hold of gesiiks, backed by the general levy of the tribe. The 
strength of Mercia or Northumbria might be mustered for a 
single battle, but could not supply a standing army to hold doym 
the vanquished. The victorious king had to be content with 
tribute and obedience, which would cease when he died, or 
was beaten by a competitor for the position of Bretwalda. 

In the ceaseless strife between the old English kingdoms, 
therefore, it was the personality of the king which was the main 
factor in determining the hegemony of one state over . 
another. If in the 7th century the successive great 
Northumbrians— -Edwin, Oswald, Oswio and Ecgfrith tHuaiMs. 
—were reckoned the chief monarcha of England, and 
exercised a widespread influence over the southern realms, yet 
eadi had to win his supremacy by his own sword ; and when 
Edwin and Oswald fell before the savage heathen Penda, and 
Ecgfrith was cut off by the Piets, there was a gap of anarchy 
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before another king asserted his superior power. The same 
phenomenon was seen with regard to the Mercian kings of the 
8th century ; the long reigns of the two conquerors 
iEthelbald and Offa covered eighty years (716-796), 
might have been supposed tlmt after such a 
term of supremacy Mercia would have remained 
permanently at the head of the English kingdoms. It was not 
so, iEthelbdd in his old age lost his hegemony at the battle 
of Burford (752), and was murdered a few years after by his 
own people. Off a had to win back by long wars what his kins- 
man had lost ; he became so powerful that we find the pope 
calling him Rex Anglorumf as if he were the only king in the 
island. He annexed Kent and East Anglia, overawed North- 
umbria and Wessex, both hopelessly faction-ridden at the time, 
was treated almost as an equi by the emperor Charles the Great, 
and died still at the height of his power. Yet the moment that 
he was dead all his vassals revolted ; his successors could never 
recover all that was lost. Kent once more became a kingdom, 
and two successive Mercian sovereigns, Beornwulf and Ludica, 
fell in battle while vainly trying to recover Offa’s supremacy 
over East Anglia and Wessex. 

The ablest king in England in the generation that followed 
Offa was Ecgbert of Wessex, who had long been an exile abroad 

and served for thirteen years as one of the captains of 

Charles the Great. He beat Beornwulf of Mercia at 
WeMM0x. Ellandune (a.d. 823), permanently annexed Kent, to 
whose crown he had a claim by descent, in 829 received 
the homage of all the other English kings, and was for the re- 
mainder of his life reckoned as “ Bretwalda.” But it is wrong 
to call him, as some have done, “ the first monarch of all Eng- 
land.” His power was no greater than that of Oswio or Offa 
had been, and the supremacy might perhaps have tarried with 
Wessex no longer than it had tarried with Northumbria or Mercia 
if it had not chanced that the Danish raids were now beginning. 
For these invasions, paradoxical as it may seem, were the 
greatest efficient cause in the welding together of England. 
'Fhey seemed about to rend the land in twain, but they really 
cured the English of their desperate particularism, and drove all 
the tribes to take as their common rulers the one great line of 
native kings which survived the Danish storm, and maintained 
itself for four generations of desperate fighting against the in- 
vaders. On the continent the mam effect of the Viking invasions 
was to dash the empire of Charles the Great into fragments, and 
to aid in producing the numberless petty states of feudal Europe. 
In this island they did much to help the transformation of the 
mere Bretwaldaship of Ecgbert into the monarchy of all England. 

Already ere Ecgbert ascended the throne of Kent the new 
enemy had made his first tentative appearance on the British 
shore. It was in the reign of Beorhtric, Eegbert’s 
imvaMioaa. predecessor, that the pirates of the famous three 
* ships from Heretheland ” had appeared on the coast 
of Dorset, and slain the sheriff “ who would fain have known 
what manner of men they might be.” A few years later another 
band appeared, rising unexpectedly from the sea to sack the 
famous Northumbrian monastery of Lindisfame (793). After 
that their visits came fast and furious on the shore-line of every 
English kingdom, and by the end of Eegbert’s reign it was they, 
and not his former Welsh and Mercian enemies, who were the 
old monarch's main source of trouble. But he brought his 
Bretwaldaship to a good end by inflicting a crushing defeat on 
them at Hingston Down, hard by the Tamar, probably in 836, and 
died ere the year was out, leaving the ever-growing problem to 
his son iEthelwulf . 

The cause of the sudden outpouring of the Scandinavian 
deluge upon the lands of Christendom at this particular date is 
one of the puzzles of history. So far as memory ran, 
d/vMto? peoples beyond the North Sea had been seaiaring 
jM.ponrer. f Ac:es addicted to piracy. Even Tacitus mentions 
their fleets. Yet since the 5th century they had been 
restricting their operations to their own shores, and arc barely 
heard of in the chronicles of their southern neighbours. It seems 
most probable that the actual cause of their sudden activity 
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was tfle conquest of the Saxons by Charles the Great, and his 
subsequent advance into the peninsula of Denmark. The em- 
peror seemed to be threatening the independence of the North, 
and in terror and resentment the Scandinavian peoples turned 
first to strike at the encroaching Frank, and soon after to assail 
the other Christian kingdoms which lay behind, or on the flank 
of, the Empire. But their offensive action proved so successful 
and so profitable that, after a short time, the whole manhood 
of Denmark and Norway took to the pirate life. Never since 
history first began to be recorded was there such a supreme 
example of the potentialities of sea-power. Civilized Europe 
had been caught at a moment when it was completely destitute 
of a war-navy ; the Franks had never been maritime in their 
tastes, the English seemed to have forgotten their ancient sea- 
faring habits. Though their ancestors had been pirates as fierce 
as the vikings of the 9th century, and though some of their later 
kings had led naval armaments — Edwin had annexed for a 
moment Man and Anglesea, and Ecgfrith had cruelly ravaged 
part of Ireland — ^yet by the year 800 they appear to have ceased 
to be a seafaring race. Perhaps the long predominance of Mercia, 
an essentially inland state, had something to do with the fact. 
At any rate England was as helpless as the Empire when first the 
Danish and Norwegian galleys began to cross the North Sea, and 
to beat down both sides of Britain seeking for prey. The number 
of the invaders was not at first very great ; their fleets were not 
national armaments gathered by great kings, but squadrons of 
a few vessels collected by some active and enterprising adventurer. 
Their original tactics were merely to land suddenly near some 
thriving seaport, or rich monastery, to sack it, and to take to the 
water again before the local militia could turn out in force against 
them. But such raids proved so profitable that the vikings 
soon began to take greater things in hand ; they began to ally 
themselves in confederacies : two, six or a dozen “ sea-kings ” 
would join their forces for something more than a desultory raid. 
With fifty or a hundred ships they would fall upon some un- 
happy region, harry it for many miles inland, and offer battle to 
the landsfolk unless the latter came out in overpowering force. 
And as their crews were trained warriors chosen for tli^ir high 
spirit, contending with a raw militia fresh from the plough, they 
were generally successful. If the odds were too great they 
could always retire to their ships, put to sea, and resume their 
predatory operations on some other coast three hundred miles 
away. As long as their enemies were unprovided with a navy 
they were safe from pursuit and annihilation. The only chance 
against them was that, if caught too far from the base-fort 
where the>’ had run their galleys ashore, they might find their 
communication with the sea cut off, and be forced to fight for 
their lives surrounded by an infuriated countryside. But in the 
earlier years of their struggles with Christendom the vikings 
seldom suffered a complete disaster ; they were often beaten 
but seldom annihilated. Ere long they grew so bold that they 
would stay ashore for months, braving the forces of a whole 
kingdom, and sheltering themselves in great palisaded camps 
on peninsulas or islands when the enemy pressed them too hard. 
On well-guarded strongholds like Thanet or Sheppey in England, 
Noirmoutier at the Loire mouth, or the Isle of Walcheren, they 
defied the local magnates to evict them. Finally they took to 
wintering on the coast of England or the Empire, a preliminary 
to actual settlement and conquest. (See Viking.) 

King Ecgbert died long ere ^e invaders had reached this stage 
of insolence. iEthelwulf, his weak and kindly son, would un- 
doubtedly have lost the titular supremacy of Wessex 
over the other English kingdoms if there had been in JJSSSiA 
Mercia or Northumbria a strong king with leisure to conqu—u 
concentrate his thoughts on domestic wars. But the 
vikings were now showering such blows on the northern states 
that their unhappy monarchs could think of nothi^ but self- 
defence. They slew Redulf— king of Northumbria— m 844, took 
London in 851, despite all the efforts of Burgred of Mercia, and 
forced that sovereign to make repeated appeals for help to 
iEthelwulf as his overlord. For though Wessex had its full share 
of Danish attacks it met them with a vigour that was not seen in 
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the other realms. The defence was often, if not always, success- 
ful ; and once at least (at Aclea in S51) iEthelwulf exterminated 
a whole Danish army with the greatest slaughter among the 
heathen host that had been heard of down to that day,’* as the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler is careful to record. But though he 
might ward off blows from his own realm, he was helpless to aid 
Mercia or East Anglia, and still more the distant Northumbria. 

It was not, however, till after ASthelwulf’s death that the 
attack of the vikings developed its full strength. The fifteen 
years (856-871) that were covered by the reigns of his three 
shortlived sons, iEthelbald, iEthelbert and iEthelred, were the 
most miserable tliat England was to see. Assembling in greater 
and ever greater confederacies, the Danes fell upon the northern 
kingdoms, no longer merely to harry but to conquer and occupy 
them. A league of many sea-kings which called itself the “ great 
army ** slew the last two sovereigns of Northumbria and stormed 
York in 867. Some of the victors settled down there to lord it 
over the half-exterminated English population. The rest con- 
tinued their advance southward. East Anglia was conquered 
in 870 ; its last king, Edmund, having been defeated and taken 
prisoner, the vikings shot him to death with arrow.s because 
he would not worship their gods. His realm was annexed and 
partly settled by the conquerors. The fate of Mercia was hardly 
better : its king, Burgred, by constant payment of tribute, bought 
off the invaders for a space, but the eastern half of his realm was 
reduced to a wilderness. 

Practically masters of all that lay north of Thames, the “ great 
army ** next moved against Wessex, the only quarter where a 
vigorous resistance was still maintained against them, though 
its capital, Winchester, had been sacked in 864. Under two kings 
named Hsdfdan and Bacsceg, and six earls, they seized Reading 
and began to harry Berkshire, Surrey and Hampshire. King 
iEthelred, the third son of ^Ethelwulf, came out against them, 
with his young brother Alfred and all the levies of Wessex. In the 
year 871 these two gallant kinsmen fought no less than six 
pitched battles against the invaders. Some were victories — 
notably the fight of Ashdown, where Alfred first won his name 
as a soldier — but the English failed to capture the fortified camps 
of the vikings at Reading, and were finally beaten at Marten 

Maeretun **) near Bedwyn, where iEthelred was mortally 
wounded. 

He left young sons, but the men of Wessex crowned Alfred 
king, because they needed a grown man to lead them in their 
AHrmd h ^^^pcratc Campaigning. Yet his reign opened in- 
^ ^ auspiciously : defeated near Wilton, he offered in 
despair to pay the vikings to depart. He must have 
known, from the experience of Mercian, Northumbrian and 
Frankish kings, that such blackmail only bought a short 
respite, but the condition of his realm was such that even a 
moderate time for reorganization might prove valuable. The 
enemy had suffered so much in the year of the six battles ** 
that they held off for some space from Wessex, seeking easier 
prey on the continent and in northern England. In 874 they 
harried Mercia so cruelly that King Burgred fled in despair to 
Rome ; the victors divided up hLs realm, taking the eastern half 
for themselves, and establishing in it a confederacy, whose jarls 
occupied the “ five boroughs ** of Stamford, Lincoln, Derby, 
Nottmgham and Leicester. But the western half they handed 
over to ‘‘an unwise thegn named Ceolwulf,** who bought for a 
short space the precarious title of king by paying great tribute. 

Alfred employed the four years of peace, which he had bought 
in 871, in the endeavour to strengthen his realm against the 
inevitable return of the raiders. His wisdom was shown by the 
fact that he concentrated his attention on the one device which 
must evidently prove effective for defence, if only he were given 
time to perfect it — ^the building of a national navy. He l^gan 
to lay down galleys and “long ships/’ and hired “ pirates ” — 
renege vikings no doubt — ^to train crews for him and to teach 
his men semnanship. The scheme, however, was only partly com- 
pleted when in 876 three Danish kings entered Wessex and re- 
sumed the war. But Alfred blockaded them flrst in Wareham 
and then in Ebceter. The fleet which was coming to carry them 
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off, or to bring them reinforcements, fought an indecisive 
engagement with the English ships, and was wrecked immedi- 
ately after on the cliffs of the Isle of Purbeck, where more than 
100 galleys and all their crews perished. On hearing of this 
disaster the vikings in Exeter surrendered the place on being 
granted a free departure. 

Yet within a few months of this successful campaign Alfred 
was attacked at midwinter by the main Danish army under 
King Guthrum. He was apparently taken by surprise by an 
assault at such an unusual time of the year, and was forced to 
escape with his military household to the isle of Athelney among 
the marshes of the Parrett. The invaders harried Wiltshire 
and Hampshire at their leisure, and vainly thought that Wessex 
was at last subdued. But with the spring the English rallied : 
a Danish force was cut to pieces before Easter by the men of 



Devonshire. A few weeks later Alfred had issued from Athelney, 
had collected a large army in Selwood, and went out to meet the 
enemy in the open field. He beat them at Edington in Wiltshire, 
blockaded them in their great camp at Chippenham, and in 
fourteen days starved them into surrender. The terms were that 
they should give bosses, that they should depart for ever from 
Wessex, and that their king Guthrum should do homage to Alfred 
as overlord, and submit to be baptized, with thirty of his chiefs. 
Not only were all these conditions punctually fulfilled, but 
(what is more astonishing) the Danes had been so thoroughly 
cured of any desire to try their luck against the great king that 
they left him practically unmolested for fourteen years (878^92). 
King Guthrum settled down as a Christian soverei^ in East 
Anglia, with the bulk of the host that had capitulated at 
Chippenham. Of the rest of the invaders one section established 
a petty kingdom in Yorkshire, but those in the Midlands were 
subject to no common sovereign but lived in a loose confederacy 
under the jarls of the “ Five Boroughs ** already named above. 
The boundary between English and Danes established by the 
peace of 878 is not perfectly ascertainable, but a document of 
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a few years later, called ^‘Alfred and Guthrum’s frith,” gives 
the border as lying from Thames northward up the Lea to its 
source, then across to Bedford, and then along the Ouse to 
Watling Street, the old Roman road from London to Chester. 
This gave King Alfred London and Middlesex, most of Hertford- 
shire and Bedfordshire, and the larger half of Mercia — ^lands that 
had never before been an integral part of Wessex, though they 
had some time been tributary to her kings. They were now 
taken inside the realm and governed by the ealdorman iEthclred, 
the king’s son-in-law. The Mercians gladly mingled with the 
West Saxons, and abandoned all memories of ancient inde- 
pendence. Twenty years of schooling under the hand of the 
Dane had taught them to forget old particularism. 

Alfred’s enlarged kingdom was far more powerful than any 
dne of the three new Danish states which lay beyond the Lea and 
Watling Street : it was to be seen, ere another generation was 
out, tlmt it was stronger than all three together. But Alfred 
was not to see the happy day when York and Lincoln, Colchester 
and Leicester, were to become mere shire-capitals in the realm 
of United England. 

The fourteen years of compwirative peace which he now 
enjoyed were devoted to perfecting the military organization 
of his enlarged kingdom. His fleet was reconstructed : 
f^tbratM. yfent out with it in person and destroyed a 

small piratical squadron : in 885 we hear of it coasting 
all along Danish East Anglia. But his navy was not yet strong 
enough to hold off all raids : it was not till the very end of his 
iteign that he perfected it by building “ long ships that were nigh 
twice as large as those of the heathen ; some had 60 oars, some 
more ; and they were both steadier and swifter and lighter than 
lihe others, and were shaped neither after the Frisian nor after 
tlhe Danish fashion, but as it seemed to himself that they would 
be most handy.” This great war fleet he left as a legacy to his 
son, l)ut he himself in his later campaigns had only its first 
beginning at his disposal. 

His military reforms were no less important. Warned by the 
failures of the English against Danish entrenched camps, he 
introduced the long-neglected art of fortification, and built many 
** burhs ” — stockaded fortresses on mounds by the waterside — 
wherein dwelt permanent garrisons of military settlers. It 
would seem that the system by which he maintained tliem was 
that he assigned to each a region of which the inhabitants were 
responsible for its manning and its sustentation. The land- 
owners had either to build a house within it for their own inhabit- 
ing, or to provide that a competent substitute dwelt there to 
represent them. These ** burh-ware,” or garrison-men, are re- 
peatedly mentioned in Alfred’s later years. The old national levy 
of the “ fyrd ” was made somewhat more serviceable by an 
ordinance which divided it into two halves, one of which must 
liake the field when the other was dismissed. But it would seem 
that the king paid even more attention to another military 
reform — the increase of the number of the professional fighting 
class, the thegnhood as it was now called. All the wealthier 
men, both in the countryside and in the towns, were requ^ed 
to take up the duties as well as the privileges of membership 
of the military household of the king. They became of thegn- 
right worthy ” by receiving, really or nominally, a place in the 
royal hall, with the obligation to take the field whenever their 
master raised his banner. The document which defines their 
duties and privileges sets forth that “ every ceorl who throve so 
that he had fully five hides of land, and a helm, and a mail-shirt, 
and a sword ornamented with gold, was to be reckoned gesith- 
cund.” A second draft allowed the man who had the militaty 
equipment complete, but not fully the five hides of land, to slip 
into the list, and also the merchant who has fared thrice over 
the high seas at bis own expense.” How far the details ol Uie 
scheme are Alfred’s own, how far they were developed by his 
spn Edward the Elder, it is unfortunately impossible to say« 
But there is small doubt that the system was working to some 
extent in the^later wars of the great king, and thatihis successes 
were largely the fact that his army coatained a larger 

nucleus of fully armed warriors than those of his predeoessors^, 
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MiHtary reforms were only one section of the ^ork of King 
Alfred during the central years of his reign. It was then that he 
set afoot his numerous schemes for the restoration of the learning 
and culture of England which had sunk so low during the long 
years of disaster which had preceded his accession. How he 
gathered scholars from the continent, Wales and Ireland;* how 
he collected the old heroic poems of the nation, how he himself 
translated books from the Latin tongue, started schools, and set 
his scribes to write up the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, is told else- 
where, as are his mechanical inventions, his buildings, and his 
dealings with missionaries and explorers (see Alfred^. 

The test of the efficiency of his work was that it heW firm 
when, in his later years, the Danish storm once more begaii to 
beat against the shores of Wessex. In the years 892-896 Alfred 
was assailed from many sides at once by viking fleets, of which 
the most important was that led by the great fr^bootcr Hasting. 
Moreover, the settled Danes of eastern England broke their oaths 
and gave the invaders assistance. Vet the king held his own, 
with perfect success if not with ease. The enemy was checked, 
beaten off, followed up rapidly whenever he changed his base of 
operation, and hunted repeatedly all across England. The 
campaigning ranged from Appledore in Kent to Exeter, from 
Chester to Shoeburyness ; but wherever the invaders transferred 
themselves, either the king, or his son Edward, or his son-in-law 
Ethelred, the ealdorman of Mercia, was promptly at hand with a 
competent army. The camps of the Danes were stormed, their 
fleet was destroyed in the river Lea in 895, and at last the 
remnant broke up and dispersed, some to seek easier plunder in 
France, others to sc:,de down among their kinsmen in North- 
umbria or East Anglia. 

Alfred survived for four years after his final triumph in 896, 
to complete the organization of his fleet and to repair the damages 
done by the last four years of constant fighting. He died on the 
26th of October 900, leaving Wessex well armed for the con- 
tinuance of the struggle, and the inhabitants of the ** Danelagh ” 
much broken in spirit. They saw that it would never be in their 
power to subdue all England. Within a few years they were 
to realize that it was more pi^obable that the English kings 
would subdue them. 

The house of Wessex continued to supply a race of hard- 
fighting and capable monarchs, who went on with Alfred’s work. 
His son, Edward the Elder, and his three grandsons, 
iEthelstan, Edmund and Edred, devoted themselves 
for fifty-five years (a.d. 900-955) to the task of con- 
quering the Danelagh, and ended by making England into 
a sihgle unified kingdom, not by admitting the conquered 
to homage and tribute, in the old style of the 7th century, but 
by their complete absorption. The process was not so hard as 
might be thought ; when once the Danes had settled down, 
had brought over wives from their native land or taken them 
front among their English vassals, had built themselves farm- 
steads and accumulated flocks and herds, they lost their old 
advantage in contending with the English. Their strength 
had been their mobility and their undisputed command of the 
sea. But now they had possessions of their own to defend, and 
could not raid at large m Wessex or Mercia without exposing 
their homes to similar molestation. Moreover, the fleet which 
Alfred had built, and which his successors kept up, disputed 
their mastery of the sea, and ended by achieving a dear superi- 
ority over them. Unity of plan and unity of command was also 
on the side of the English. The inhabitants of the three sections 
of the Danelagh were at best leagued in a many-headed con- 
federacy, Their opponents were led by kings whose orders 
were punctually obtyed from Shrewsbury to Dover and from 
London to Exeter. It must also be remembered that in the 
greater part of th^ land which they possessed the Danes were 
but a smajl minority of the population. After their first ftiry 
was spent they no longer exterminated the conquered, but 
had been content to n^e die Merdahs md' Deirans their 
subjects, to take the best of the land, andl exact tribulie for thn 
rest. Ofdy in Lincolndliire, Eaist Vorkshite and parts of Netting* 

I hanlshire and Leibestershire do they seenl to ha^ settled ddek^ 



and loFtned a preponderating element in the countryside* In 
tbe rest of the Midlands and in East Anglia they were only a 
govemii^ oligarchy of scanty numbers. Everywhere there was 
an English lower class which welcomed the advent of the con- 
quering kings of Wessex and the fall of the Danish jarls. 

Edward the Elder spent twenty-five laborious years first in 
repelling and repaying Danish raids^ then in setting to work to 
subdue the raiders. He worked forward into the Danelagh, 
building burhs as he advanced, to hold down each district that 
he won. He was helped by his brother-in-law, the Mercian 
ealdorman iEthelred, and, after the death of that magnate, by 
his warlike sister ^Ethelflaed, the ealdorman’s widow, who was 
continued in her husband's place. While Edward, with London 
as his base, pu^ed forward into the eastern counties, his sister, 
starting from Warwick and Stafford, encroached on the Danelagh 
along the line of the Trent. The last Danish king of East 
Anglia was slain in battle in 918, and his realm annexed. i£thel- 
fi»d won Derby and Leicester, while her brother reduced 
Stamford and Nottingham. Finally, in 921, not only was the 
whole land south of the Humber subdued, but the Yorkshire 
Danes, the Welsh, and even — it is said — the remote Scots of the 
North, did homage to Edward and became his men. 

In 925 Edward was succeeded by his eldest son iEthelstan, 
who completed the reduction of the Danelagh by driving out 
JBth0h Guthfrith, the Danish king of York, and annexing 

* his realm. But this first conquest of the region beyond 

Humber had to be repeated over and over again ; time 
after time the Danes rebelled and proclaimed a new king, aided 
sometimes by bands of their kinsmen from Ireland or Norway, 
sometimes by the Scots and Strathclyde Welsh. dEthelstan's 
greatest and best-remembered achievement was his decisive 
victory in 937 at Brunanburh — an unknown spot, probably by 
the Sdway Firth or the Kibble — over a great confederacy of 
rebel Danes of Yorkshire, Irish Danes from Dublin, the Scottish 
king, Constantine, and Eugenius, king of Strathclyde. Yet 
even after such a triumph iEthelstan had to set up a Danish 
under-king in Yorkshire, apparently despairing of holding it 
down as a shire governed by a mere ealdorman. But its over- 
lordship he never lost, and since he alsi) maintained the supre- 
macy which his father had won over the Welsh and Scots, it 
was not without reason that he called himself on his coins 
and in his charters Rex totius Britanniae, Occasionally he 
even used the title Basileus, 3 s if he claimed a quasi-impeiiai 
position. 

The trampling out of the last embers of Danish particularism 
in the North was reserved for iEthelstan's brothers and suc- 
cessors, Edmund and Edred (940-^55), who put down 
’ several risings of the Yorkshiremen, one of which was 
aided by a rebellion of the Midland Danes of the Five 
Boroughs. But the untiring perseverance of the house of Alfred 
was at last rewarded by success. After the expulsion of the last 
rebel king of York, Eric Haraldson, by Edred in 948, we cease 
to hear of trouble in the North. When next there was rebellion 
in that quarter it was in favour of a Wessex prince, not of a 
Danish adventurer, and had no sinister national significance. 
The descendants of the vikings were easily incorporated in the 
English race, all the more so because of the wise policy of the 
concfuering kings, who readily employed and often promoted 
to high station men of Danish descent who showed themselves 
loyal— -and this not only in the secular but in spiritual offices. 
In 943 Oda, a full-blooded Dane, was made archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The Danelagh became a group of earldoms, ruled by 
officials who were as often of Danish as of English descent. 

It is notable that when, after Edred’s death, there was civil 
strife, owing to the quarrel of his nephew Edwy with some of 
bis kmscaea^ ministers and bishops, the rebels, who included the 
majority of the Meidans and Northumbrians, set up as their 
pretender to the throne not a Dane but Edwy 's younger brother 
Edgar, Ariio ruled for a short time north of Thaimes, and became 
jole mimairdi on the deatth of his unfortunate kinsman. 

The leign of Edgar (959-^75) saw the ouhmnation of the 
power of the house of Alfr^. It was untroubled by rebellion 
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or by foreign invasions, so that the king won the honourable 
title of Rex Pacificus, The minor sovereigns of Britain owned 
him as ovcriiord> as they had owned his grandfather BdMmt 
Edward and his uncle iEthelstan. It was long ' * 
remembered ** how all the kings of this island, both the Walsh 
and the Scots, eight kings, came to him once upon a time on 
one day and all bowed to his governance.” The eight were 
Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Strathclyde, Maccus of Man, 
and five Welsh kings. There is fair authority for the well-known 
legend that, after this meeting at Chester, he was rowed in his 
barge down the Dec by these potentates, such a crew as never 
was seen before or after, and afterwards exclaimed that those 
who followed him might now truly boast that they were kings 
of all Britain. 

Edgar's chief counsellor was the famous archbishop Dunstan, 
to whom no small part of the glory of his reign has been ascribed. 
This great prelate was an ecclesiastical reformer — a leader in a 
movement for the general purification of morals, and especially 
for the repressing of simony and evil-living among the clergy — 
a great builder of churches, and a stringent enforcer of the rules 
of the monastic life. But he was also a busy statesman ; he 
probably had a share in the considerable body of legislation 
which was enacted in Edgar’s reign, and is said to have encour- 
aged him in his policy of treating Dane and Englishman with 
exact equality, and of investing the one no less than the other 
with the highest offices in church and state. 

Edgar's life was too short for the welfare of his people — he 
was only in his thirty-third year when he died in 975, and his sons 
were young boys. The hand of a strong man was still needed 
to keep the peace in the newly-constituted realm of all England, 
and the evils of a minority were not long in showing themBedves. 
One section of the magnates had possession of the thirteen-year- 
old king Edward, and used his name to cover their ambitions. 
The other was led by his step-mother iElfthryth, who was set 
on pushing the claims of her son, the child iElhelred. After much 
factious strife, and many stormy meetings of the Witan, Edward 
was murdered at Corfe in 978 by some thegns of the party of 
the queen-dowager. The crime provoked universal indignation, 
but since there was no other prince of the house of Alfred avail- 
able, the magnates were forced to place dEthelrcd on the throne : 
he was only in his eleventh year, and was at least personally 
innocent of complicity in his brother's death. 

With the accession of iEthelred, the “ Redeless,” as he was 
afterwards called from his inability to discern good counsel from 
evil, and the consistent incapacity of his policy, an 
evil time began. The retirement from public life of 
Edgar's old minister Dunstan was the first event of unnaeiy, 
the new reign, and no man of capacity came forward 
to take his place. The factions which hud prevailed during the 
reign of Edward “ the Martyr ” seem to have continued to rage 
during his brother's minority, yet iEthelred’s earliest years were 
his least disastrous. It was hoped that when he came to man’s 
estate things would improve, but the reverse was the case, llie 
first personal action recorded of him is an unjust harrying of 
the goods of his own subjects, when he besieged Rochester 
because he had quarrelled with its bishop over certain lands, 
and was bribed to depart with 100 pounds of silver. Yet from 
978 to 991 no irreparable harm came to England ; the machinery 
for government and defence which his ancestors had established 
seemed fairly competent to defend the realm even under a 
wayward and incapable king. Two or three small descents of 
vikings are recorded, but the ravaging was purely local, and 
the invader soon departed. No trouble occurred in the Dane- 
lagh, where the old tendency of the inhabitants to take sides 
with their pagan kinsmen from over the sea appears to have 
completely vanished. But the vikings had apparently learnt 
by small experiments that Englaaad was no longer 
guarded as she had been in the days of Alfred or 
i^thelstan, and in 991 the first serious invasion of 
iEUielred’s reign took place. A large fleet catne ashore in Essex, 
and, alter a hard fight with the eal&rman Brihtnoth at Maldon, 
slew him and began to ravage the district north of the Thames. 
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Instead of making a desperate attempt to drive them off, the 
king bribed them to depart with 10,000 pounds of silver, accept- 
ing it is said this cowardly advice from archbishop Sigeric. 
The fatal precedent soon bore fruit : the invaders came back 
in larger numbers, headed by Olaf Tryggveson, the celebrated 
adventurer who afterwards made himself king of Norway, and 
who was already a pretender to its throne. He was helped by 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, and the two together laid siege to 
London in 994, but were beaten off by the citizens. Nevertheless 
^thelred for a second time stooped to pay tribute, and bought 
the departure of Dane and Norwegian with 16,000 pounds of 
silver. There was a precarious interval of peace for three years 
after, but in 997 began a series of invasions led by Sweyn v/hich 
lasted for seventeen years, and at last ended in the complete 
subjection of England and the flight of iEthelred to Normandy. 
It should be noted that the invader during this period was no 
mere adventurer, but king of all Denmark, and, after Olaf 
Tryggveson’s death in 1000, king of Norway also. His power 
was something far greater than that of the Guthrums and 
Anlafs of an earlier generation, and — in the end of his life at 
least — ^he was aiming at political conquest, and not either at 
mere plunder or at finding new settlements for his followers. 
But if the strength of the mvader was greater than that of his 
predecessors, iEthelred also was far better equipped for war 
than his ancestors of the 9th century. He owned, and he some- 
times used — but always to little profit — a large fleet, while all 
England instead of the mere realm of Wessex was at his back. 
Any one of the great princes of the house of Egbert who had 
reigned from 871 to 975, would have fought a winning fight with 
such resources, and it took nearly twenty years of ^Ethelred’s 
tried incapacity to lose the game. He did, however, succeed 
in undoing all the work of his ancestors, partly by his own 
slackness and sloth, partly by his choice of corrupt and treacher- 
ous ministers. For the two ealdormen whom he delighted to 
honour and placed at the head of his armies, iElfric and Eadric 
Streona, are accused, the one of persistent cowardice, the other 
of underhand intrigue with the Danes. Some of the local mag- 
nates made a desperate defence of their own regions, especially 
Ulfkytel of East Anglia, a Dane by descent ; but the central 
government was at fault. iEthelred’s army was always at the 
wrong place — ** if the enemy were east then was the jyrd held west, 
and if they were north then was our force held south.^^ When 
./Ethelred did appear it was more often to pay a bribe to the 
invaders than to fight. Indeed the Danegeld, the tax which he 
raised to furnish tribute to the invaders, became a regular 
institution : on six occasions at least iEthclred bought a few 
months of peace by sums ranging from 10,000 to 48,000 pounds 
of silver. 

At last in the winter of 1013-1014, more as it would seem from 
sheer disgust at their king’s cowardice and incomj>etence than 
because further resistance was impossible, the English 
** gave up the struggle and acknowledged Sweyn as king. 
First Northumbria, then Wessex, then London yielded, and 
iEthelred was forced to fly over seas to Richard, duke of Nor- 
mandy, whose sister he had married as his second wife. But 
Sweyn survived his triumph little over a month ; he died suddenly 
at Gainsborough on the 3rd of February 1014. The Danes hailed 
his son Canutti, a lad of eighteen, as king, but many of the 
English, though they had submitted to a hard-handed conqueror 
like Sweyn, were not prepared to be handed over like slaves to his 
untried successor. There was a general rising, the old king was 
brought over from Normandy, and Ginute was driven out for a 
moment by force of arms. He returned next year with a greater 
army to hear soon after of ^Ethelred’s death (1016). The 
Witan chose Edmund “ Ironside,’' the late king’s eldest son, to 
succeed him, and as he was a hard-fighting prince of that normal 
type of his house to which his father had been such a disgraceful 
exception, it seemed probable that the Danes might be beaten 
off. But iEthelred’s favourite Eadric Streona adhered to Canute, 
fearing to lose the office and power that he had enjoyed for so 
long under iEthelred, and prevailed on the magnates of part <rf 
Wessex and Mercia to follow his example. For a moment the 


curious phenomenon was seen of Canute reigning in Wessex, 
while Edmund was making head against him with the aid of the 
Anglo-Danes of the “ Five Boroughs ” and Northumbria. There 
followed a year of desperate struggle : the two young kings 
fought five pitched battles, fortune seemed to favour Edmund, 
and the traitor Eadric submitted to him with all Wessex. But 
the last engagement, at Assondun (Ashingdon) in Essex went 
against the English, mainly because Eadric again betrayed the 
national cause and deserted to the enemy. 

Edmund was so hard hit by this last disaster that he offered 
to divide the realm with Canute ; they met on the isle of Alney 
near Gloucester, and agreed that the son of iEthelred should 
keep Wessex and all the South, London and East Anglia, while 
the Dane should have Northumbria, the “ five boroughs ” and 
Eadric’s Mercian earldom. But ere the year was out Edmund 
died : secretly murdered, according to some authorities, by the 
infamous Eadric. 'fhe witan of Wessex made no attempt to set 
on the throne either one of the younger sons of iEthelred by his 
Norman wife, or the infant heir of Edmund, but chose Canute 
as king, preferring to reunite England by submission to the 
stranger rather than to continue the disastrous war. 

They were wise in so doing, though their motive may have 
been despair rather than long-sighted policy. Canute became 
more of an Englishman than a Dane : he spent more of his time 
in his island realm than in his native Denmark. He paid off and 
sent home the great army with whose aid he had won the English 
crown, retainmg only a small bodyguard of “ house-carls ” and 
trusting to the loyalty of his new subjects. There was no con- 
fiscation of lands for the benefit of intrusive Danish settlers. On 
the contrary Canute had more English than Danish courtiers 
and ministers about his person, and sent many Englishmen as 
bishops and some even as royal officers to Denmark. It is strange 
to find that — whether from policy or from affection — he married 
King iEthelred ’s young widow Emma of Normandy, though 
she was somewhat older than himself — so that his son King 
Harthaenut and that son’s successor Edward the Confessor, the 
heir of the line of Wessex, were half-brothers. It might have 
been thought likely that the son of the pagan Sweyn would have 
turned out a mere hard-fighting viking. But Canute developed 
into a great administrator and a friend of learning and culture. 
Occasionally he committed a harsh and tyrannical act. Though 
he need not be blamed for making a prompt end of the traitor 
Eadric Streona and of Uhtred, the turbulent earl of Northumbria, 
at the commencement of his reign, there are other and less 
justifiable deeds of blood to be laid to his account. But they 
were but few ; for the most part his administration was just and 
wise as well as strong and intelligent. 

As long as he lived England was the centre of a great Northern 
empire, for C>anute reconquered Norway, which had lapsed into 
independence after his father’s death, and extended his power 
into the Baltic. Moreover, all the so-called Scandinavian 
colonists in the Northern Isles and Ireland owned him as over- 
lord. So did the Scottish king Malcolm, and the princes of Wales 
and Strathclyde. The one weak point in his policy that can be 
detected is that he left in the hands of Malcolm the Bemician 
district of Lothian, which the Scot had conquered during the 
anarchy that followed the death of iEthelred. The bat& of 
Carham (1018) had given this land to the Scots, and Canute 
consented to draw the border line of England at the Tweed 
instead of at the Firth of Forth, when Malcolm did him homage. 
Strangely enough it was this cession of a Northumbrian earldom 
to the Northern king that ultimately made Scotland an English- 
speaking country. For the Scottish kings, deserting their native 
Highlands, took to dwelling at Edinburgh among their new sub- 
jects, and first the court and afterwards the whole of their Low- 
land subjects were gradually assimilated to the North\imbrian 
nucleus which formed both the most fertile and the most civilized 
portion of their enlarged realm. 

The fact that England recovered with marvellous rapidity 
from the evil effects of iEthelred’s disastrous reign, and achieved 
great wealth and prosperity under Canute, would seem to show 
that the ravages of Sweyn, widespread and ruthless though they 
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had been, had yet fallen short of the devastating completeness 
of those of the earlier Vikings. He had been more set on exacting 
tribute than on perpetrating wanton massacres. A few years 
of peace and wise administration seem to have restored the realm 
to a satisfactory condition. A considerable mass of his legis- 
lation has survived to show Canute’s care for law and order. 

Qinute died in 1035, aged not more than forty or forty-one. 
The crown was disputed between his two sons, the half-brothers 
Harold and Harthacnut ; it was doubtful whether the birth of 
the elder prince was legitimate, and Queen Emma strove to get 
her own son Harthacnut preferred to him. In Denmark the 
younger claimant was acknowledged by the whole people, but 
in England the Mercifiui and Northumbrian earls chose Harold 
as king, and Wessex only fell to Harthacnut. Both the young 
kings were cruel, dissolute and wayward, most unworthy sons 
of a wise father. It was to the great profit of England that they 
died within two years of each other, the elder in 1040, the 
younger in 1042. 

On Harthacnut’s death he was succeeded not by any Danish 
prince but by his half-brother Edward, the elder son of iEthelred 
and Emma, whom he had entertained at his court, and 
YiBid apparently designated as his heir, for he had no 
CoaftMtor. offspring. There was an end of the empire of Canute, 
for Denmark fell to the great king’s nephew, Sweyn 
Estrithson, and Norway had thrown off the Danish yoke. En- 
gaged in wars with each other, Dane and Norseman had no leisure 
to think of reconquering England. Hence Edward’s accession 
took place without any friction. He reigned, but did not rule, 
for twenty-four years, though he was well on in middle age before 
he was crowned. Of all the descendants of Alfred he was the only 
one who lived to see his sixtieth birthday — ^the house of Wessex 
were a short-lived race. In character he differed from all his 
ancestors — he had Alfred’s piety without his capacity, and 
-^thelred’s weakness without his vices. The mildest of men, a 
crowned monk, who let slip the reins of government from his 
hands while he busied himself in prayer and church building, he 
lowered the kingly power to a depth to which it had never sunk 
before in England. His sole positive quality, over and above 
his piety, was a love for his mother’s kin, the Normans. He had 
spent his whole life from 1013 to 1040 as an exile at the court of 
Rouen, and was far more of a Norman than an Englishman. It 
was but natural, therefore, that he should invite his continental 
relatives and the friends of his youth to share in his late-coming 
prosperity. But when he filled his court with them, made 
them earls and bishops, and appointed one of them, Robert of 
Jumi^ges, to the archbishopric of Canterbury, his undisguised 
preference for strangers gave no small offence to his English 
subjects. In the main, however, the king’s personal likes and 
dislikes mattered little to the realm, since he had a comparatively 
small share in its governance. He was habitually overruled and 
dominated by his earls, of whom three, Leofric, Godwine and 
Siward — all old servants of Canute — ^had far more power than 
their master. Holding respectively the ^eat earldoms of West 
Mercia, Wessex and Northumbria, they reigned almost like petty 
sovereigns in their domains, and there seemed some chance that 
England might fall apart into semi-independent feudal states, 
just M France had done in the preceding century. The rivalries 
and intrigues of these three magnates constitute the main ipart 
of the domestic politics of Edward’s reign. Godwine, whose 
HmroU. daughter 1^ wedded the king, was the most forcible 
and ambitious of the three, but his pre-eminence pro- 
voked a general league against him and in 1051 he was cast out 
of the kingdom with his sons. In the next year he returned in 
arms, ra^ed Wessex in revolt, and compelled the king to in-law 
him again, to restore his earldom, and to dismiss with ignominy 
the Norman favourites, who were hunted over seas. The old earl 
died in 1053, but was succeeded in power by his son Harold, who 
for thirteen years maintained an unbroken mastery over the king, 
and ruled England almost with the power of a regent. There 
seems little doubt that he aspired to be Edward’s successor : 
there was no direct heir to the crown, and the nearest of kin 
was an infant, Edgar, the great-nephew of the reigning sovereign 
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and grandson of Edmund Ironside. England’s experience of 
minors on the throne had been unhappy — Edwy and iEthelred 
the Redeless were warnings rather than examples. Moreover, 
Harold had before his eye as a precedent the displacement of 
the effete Carolingian line in France, by the new house of Robert 
the Strong and Hugh Capet, seventy years before. He prepared 
for the crisis that must come at the death of Edward the Con- 
fessor by bestowing the governance of several earldoms upon 
his brothers. Unfortunately for him, however, the eldest of 
them, Tostig, proved the greatest hindrance to his plans, pro- 
voking wrath and opposition wherever he went by his high- 
handedness and cruelty. 

Harold’s governance of the realm seems to have been on the 
whole successful. He put down the Scottish usurper Macbeth 
with the swords of a Northumbrian army, and restored 
Malcolm III. to the throne of that kingdom (1055-1058). He 
led an army into the heart of Wales to punish the raids of King 
Griffith ap Llewelyn, and harried the Welsh so bitterly that they 
put their leader to death, and renewed their homage to the 
English crown (1063). He won enthusiastic devotion from the 
men of Wessex and the South, but in Northumbria and Mercia 
he was less liked. His experiment in taking the rule of these 
earldoms out of the hands of the descendants of Siward and 
Leofric proved so unsuccessful that he had to resign himself to 
undoing it. Ultimately one of Leofric’s grandsons, Edwin, was 
left as earl of Mercia, and the other, Morcar, became earl of 
Northumbria instead of Harold’s unpopular brother Tostig. 
It was on this fact that the fortune of England was to turn, for 
in the hour of crisis Harold was to be betrayed by the lords of the 
Midlands and the North. 

Somewhere about the end of his period of ascendancy, perhaps 
in 1064, Harold was sailing in the Channel when his ship was 
driven ashore by a tempest near the mouth of the Qf§gjjg 
Somme. He fell into the hands of William the Bastard, oitt^ 
duke of Normandy, King Edward’s cousin and best- Nprman 
loved relative. The duke brought him to Rouen, and 
kept him in a kind of honourable captivity till he had extorted 
I a strange pledge from him. William alleged that his cousin 
had promised to make him his heir, and to recommend him to 
the witan as king of England. He demanded that Harold 
should swear to aid him in the project. Fearing for his personal 
safety, the earl gave the required oath, and sailed home a per- 
jured man, for he had sissuredly no intention of keeping the 
promise that had been extorted from him. Within two years 
King Edward expired (Jan. 5, 1066) after having recommended 
Harold as his successor to the thegns and bishops who stood 
about his deathbed. The witan chose the earl as king without 
any show of doubt, though the assent of the Mercian and North- 
umbrian earls must have been half-hearted. Not a word was 
said in favour of the claim of the child Edgar, the heir of the 
house of Alfred, nothing (of course) for the preposterous claim 
of William of Normandy. Harold accepted the crown without 
a moment’s hesitation, and at once prepared to defend it, for 
he was aware that the Norman would fight to gain his purpe^e. 
He endeavoured to conciliate Edwin and Morcar by marrying 
their sister Ealdgyth, and trusted that he had bought their 
loyal support. When the spring came round it was known that 
William had begun to collect a great fleet and army. Aware 
that the resources of his own duchy were inadequate to the 
conquest of England, he sent all over Europe to hire mercenaries, 
promising every knight who would join him broad lands beyond 
the Channel in the event of victory. He gathered beneath his 
banner thousands of adventurers not only from France, Brittany 
and Flanders, but even from distant regions such as Aragon, 
Apulia and Germany. The native Normans were but a third 
part of his host, and he himself commanded rather as dkector 
of a great joint-stock venture than as the feudal chief of his own 
duchy. He also obtained the blessing of Pope Alexander II. for 
his enterprise, partly on the plea tlmt Harold was a perjurer, 
partly b^use Stigand, the archbishop of Canterbury, had 
acknowledged the late anti-pope Benedict. 

All through the summer Harold held a fleet concentrated 
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undo* the lee of the Isle of Wight, waiting to. intercept William’s ^ 
armament, while the fyrd of Wessex was re^y to support him ; 
if the enemy should succeed in making a landing. By S^tember , 
the provisions were spent, and the ships were growing unsea- ; 
worthy. Very reluctantly the king bade them go round to 
London to jefit and revictual themselves. William meanwhile 
had been unable to sail, because for many weeks the wind had 
been unfavourable. If it had set from the south the fortune of 
England would have been settled by a sea-fight. At this moment 
came a sudden and incalculable diversion ; Harold’s turbulent 
brother To^ig, banished for his crimes in 1065, was seeking 
revenge. He had persuaded Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, 
almost the last df the great Viking adventurers, to take him as 
guide for a mid on Ex^land. They ran into the Humber with 
a great fleet, beat the earls Edwin and Morcar in battle, and 
captured York. Abandoning his watch on the south coast Harold 
of England flew northward to meet the invaders ; he surprised 
them at Stamford Bridge, slew both the Norse king and the 
rebel earl, and almost exterminated their army (^pt. 25 ? 1066). 
But while he was absent from the Channel the wind turned, and 
William of Normandy put to sea. The English fleet and the 
English army were both absent, and the Normans came safely 
to shore on the 28th of September. Harold had to turn hastily 
southward to meet them. On the 13th of October his host was 
arrayed on the hill of Senlac, 7 miles from the duke’s camp at 
Hastings. The ranks of his thegnhood and house-carles had been 
thinned by the slaughter of Stamford Bridge, and their place was 
but indifferently supplied by the hasty levies of London, Wessex 
and the Home Counties. Edwin and Morcar, who should have 
been at his side with their Mercians and Northumbrians, were 
atill far away — ^probably from treachery, slackness and jealousy. 

Next morning (October 14) William marched out from Hastings 
and attacked the English host, which stood at bay in a solid 
mass of spear and axemen behind a slight breastwork on the 
hillside. After six hours of desperate fighting the victory fell 
to the duke, who skilfully alternated the use of archers and 
cavalry against the unwieldy English phalanx. (See Hastings : 
Battle of.) The disaster was complete, Harold himself was 
slain, his two brothers had fallen with him, not even the wreck 
of an army escaped. There was no one to rally the English in 
the name of the house of Godwine. The witan met and hastily 
saluted the child Edgar ^theling as king. But the earls 
Edwin and Morcar refused to fight for him, and when William 
appeared in front of the gates of London they were opened 
almost without resistance. He was elected king in the old English 
fashion by the surviving magnates, and crowned on Christmas 
Day io66. 

II. The Norman and Angevin Monarchy (1066-1199) 

When William of Normandy was crowned at Westminster by 
Archbishop Aldred of York and acknowledged as king by the 
witan, it is certain that few Englishmen understood 
importance of the occasion. It is probable 
quwor,’ that most men recalled the election of Canute, and 
supposed that the accession of the one alien sovereign 
would have no more permanent effect on the realm than that of 
the other. The rule of the Danish king and his two short-lived 
sons had caused no break in the social or constitutional history 
of England. Canute had become an Englishman, had accepted 
all the (^d institutions of the nation, had dismissed his host of 
vikings, and had ruled like a native king and for the most part 
with native ministers. Within twenty years of his accession the 
disasters and calamities which had preceded his triumph had 
been forgotten^ and the national life was running quietly in its 
old channels. But the accession of William the Bastard meant 
something very different. Canute had been an impressionable 
lad of eighteen or nineteen when he was crowned ; he was ready 
and eager to learn and to forget. He had found himself con- 
fronted in England with a higher civilization and a more ad- 
vanced aacial oiganization thw those which he had known in 
his boyhood, and he accepted them with al^nty, feeling that 
be was thereby getting aovantage. With William the Norman 


all was different ; he was a man well on in middle age, too old 
to a^pt himself easily to new surroundings, even if he had been 
willing to do so. He never even learnt the language of his 
English subjects, the first step to comprehending their needs 
and their views. Moreover, unlike his Danish predecessor, he 
looked down upon the English from the plane of a higher civiliza* 
tion ; the Normans regarded the conquered nation as barbarous 
and boorish. The difference in customs and culture between the 
dwellers on the two skies of the Channel was sufficient to make 
this possible ; though it is hard to discern any adequate iusti- 
fication for the Norman attitude. Probably the bar of language 
was the most prominent cause of estrangement. In five genera- 
tions the viking settlers of Normandy had not only completely 
forgotten their old Scandinavian tongue, but had come to look 
upon those who spoke the kindred English idiom not only as 
aliens but as inferiors. For three centuries French remained the 
court speech, and the mark of civilization and gentility. 

Despite all this the Conquest would not have had its actual 
results if William, like Canute, had been able to dismiss his 
ccmquering army, and to refrain from a general policy pf^gf^g 
of confiscation. But he had won his crown not as otNormaa 
duke of Normandy, but as the head of a band of cosmo- 
politan adventurers, who had to be rewarded with land 
m England. Some few received their pay in hard cash, and 
went off to other wars ; but the large majority, Breton and 
Angevin, French and Fleming, no less than Norman, wanted 
land. William could only provide it by a wholesale confiscation 
of the estates of all the thegnhood who had followed the house 
of Godwine. Almost his first act was to seize on these lands, and 
to distribute them amoi^ his followers. In the regions of the 
South, which had supplied the army that fell at Hastings, at 
least four-fifths of the soil passed to new masters. The dis- 
possessed heirs of the old owners had either to sink to the con- 
dition of peasants, or to throw themselves upon the world and 
seek new homes. The friction and hatred thus caused were bitter 
and long enduring. And this same system of confiscation was 
gradually extended to the rest of England. At first the English 
landowners who had not actually served in Harold’s host were 
permitted to “ buy back their lands,” by paying a heavy fine 
to the new king and doing him homage. What would have 
happened supposing that England had made no further stir, and 
had not vexed William by rebellion, it is impossible to say. 
But, as a matter of fact, during the first few years of his reign 
one district after another took up arms and endeavoured to 
cast out the stranger. As it became gradually evident that 
William’s whole system of government was to be on new and 
distasteful lines, the English of the Midlands, the North and the 
West all went into rebellion. The risings were sporadic, ill- 
organized, badly led, for each section of the realm fought for its 
own hand. In some parts the insurrections were in favour of 
the sons of Harold, in others Edgar iEtheling was acclaimed as 
king : and while the unwise earls Edwin and Morcar fought for 
their own hand, the Anglo-Danes of the East sent for Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, who proved of small help, for he abode but 
a short space in England, and went off after sacking the great 
abbey of Peterborough and committing other outrages. The 
rebels cut up several Norman garrisons, and gave King William 
much trouble for some years, but they could never face him in 
battle. Their last stronghold, the marsh-fortress of Ely, sur- 
rendered in 1071, and not long after their most stuWjorn chief, 
Hereward “ the Wake,'* the leader of the fenmen, laid down hh 
arms and became King William’s man (see Hereward). 

The only result of the long series of insurrections was to 
provoke the king to a cruelty which he had not at first shown, and 
to give him an excuse for confiscating and dividing among his 
foreign knights and barons the immense majority of the estates 
of the EngUsh thegnhood. William could be pitiless when pro- 
voked ; to punish the men of^the North for persistent rebellion 
and the ^truction of his garrison at York, he harried the whole 
coun^side from the Aire to the Tees with sudi remorseless 
ferocity that it did not recover its ancient prosperity for cen- 
turies. The population was absolutely exterminated, and the 
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great Domesday survey, made nearly twenty yeans later, shows 
the greater part of Yorkshire as ‘‘ waste.” This act was excep- 
tion^ only in its extent : the king was as cruel on a smaller sca^ 
elsewhere, and not contented with the liberal use of the axe and 
the rope was wont to inflict his favourite punishments of blinding 
and mutilation on a most reckless scale. 

The net result of the king’s revenge on the rebellious English 
was that by 1075 the old governing class had almost entirely 
disappeared, and that their lands, from the Channel to the 
Tweed, had everywhere been distributed to new holders. To a 
great extent the same horde of continental adventurers who 
had obtained the first batch of grants in Wessex and Kent were 
also the recipients of the later confiscations, so that their newly 
acquired estates were scattered all over England. Many of them 
came to own land in ten or a dozen counties remote from each 
other^ a fact which was of the greatest importance in determining 
the character of English feudalism. While abroad the great 
vassals of the crown generally held their property in compact 
blocks, in England their power was weakened by the dispersion 
of their lands. This tendency was assisted by the fact that 
even when the king, as was his custom, transferred to a Norman 
the estates of an English landowner just as they stood, those 
estates were already for the most part not conterminous. Even 
before the Conquest the lands of the magnates were to a large 
extent held in scattered units, not in solid patches. Only in 
two cases did William establish lordships of compact strength, 
and these were created for the special purpose of guarding the 
turbulent Welsh March. The “ palatine ” earls of Chester and 
Shrewsbury were not only endowed with special powers and 
rights of jurisdiction, but were almost the only tenants-in-chief 
within their respective shires. These rare exceptions prove the 
general rule : William probably foresaw the dangers of such 
accumulation of territory in private hands. He made a com- 
plete end of the old English system by which great carls ruled 
many shires : there were to be no Godwines or Leofrics under the 
Norman rule. This particular feudal danger was avoided : 
where earls were created, and they were but few, their authority 
was usually restricted to a single shire. 

It remains to speak of the most important change which 
William’s rearrangements made in the polity of England. It 
Feudmliam course untTue to say — as was so often done by 

‘early historians — that he ^‘introduced the feudal 
system into England.” In some asjjects feudalism was already 
in the land before he arrived : in others it may be said 
that it was never introduced at dl. He did not introduce 
the practice by which the small man commended himself to the 
great man, and in return for his protection divested himself of 
the full ownership of his own land, and became a customary 
tenant in what later ages called a “ manor.” That system was 
already in full operation in England before the Conquest. In 
some districts the wholly free small landowner had already 
disappeared, though in the regions which had formed the Dane- 
lagh he was .still to be found in large numbers. Nor did William 
introduce the system of great earldoms, passing from father to 
son, which gave over-great subjects a hereditary grip on the 
countryside. On the contrary, as has been already said, he did 
much to check that tendency, which had already developed in 
England. 

he really did do was to reconstruct society on the 
essentially feudal theory that the land was a gift from the kii^, 
held on conditions of homage and milit^ service. The duties 
which under the old system were national obligations resting . 
on the individual as a citizen, he made into duties depending 
on the relation between the king as supreme landowner and the 
subject as tenant of the land. Military service and the paying | 
of the feudal taxes — aids, reliefe, 6 ac* — ene incidents of the 
bargain between the crown and the g^tee to whom land has 
been given. That grantee, the tenant-in-chiel, has the right to 
demand from his sub-tenants, to whom he has given out fractions 
of his estate, the same dues that the king exacts from himself. 
As at least feur^fifths of the land of Engird had fallen into the 
king’s hands between 1066 cmd 1074, and had been actually 


regranted to new owners— ^foreigners to whom the feudal system 
was the only conceivable organization of political existence — the 
change was not only easy but natural. The few surviving English 
landholders had to fall into line with the newcomers. England, 
in short, was reorganized into a State of the continental type, 
but one differing from France or Germany in that the crown 
had not lost so many of its regalities as abroad, and that even 
the greater earls had less power tlmn the ordinary continental 
tenant-in-chief. 

The English people became aware of this transformation in 
the “ theory of the state ” mainly through the fact that the new 
tenants-in-chief, bringing with them tl^ ideas in which th^ 
had been reared, fail^ to comprehend the rather complicated 
status of the rural population on this side of the Channel. To liie 
French or Norman Imight all peasants on his manor seemed to 
be villeins, and he failed to understand the distinction between 
freemen who had personally commended themselves to his 
English predecessor but still owned their land, and the mass of 
ordinary servile tenants. There can be no doubt that the first 
effect of the Conquest was that the upper strata of the agri- 
cultural classes lost the comparative independence which they 
had hitherto enjoyed, and were in many cases depressed to the 
level of their inferiors. The number of freemen began to decrease, 
from the encroachments of the landowner, and continued to 
dwindle for many years : even in districts where Domesday Book 
shows them surviving in considerable numbers, it is clear that 
a generation or two later they had largely disappeaired, and 
became merged in the villein class. 

In this sense, therefore, England was turned into a feudal 
state by the results of the work of William the Conqueror. But 
it would be wrong to assert that all traces of the 
ancient social organization of the realm were swept 
away. The old Saxon customs were not forgotten, though 
they might in many cases be twisted to fit new surroundings. 
Indeed William and his successors not infrequently caused them 
to be collected and put on record. The famous Domesday Book 
(g*v,) of 1086 is in its essential nature an inquiry into the state 
of England at the moment of the Conquest, compiled in order 
that the king may have a full knowledge of the rights that he 
possesses as ^e heir of King Edward. Being primarily intended 
to facilitate the levy of taxation, it dwells more on the details of 
the actual wealth and res£)urces of the country in 1066 and 1086, 
and less on the laws and customs that governed the distribution 
of that wealth, tlian could liave been wished. But it is never- 
theless a monument of the permanence of the old English insti- 
tutions, even after the ownership of four-fifths of the soil has been 
changed. The king inquires into the state of things in 1066 
because it is on that state of things that his rights of taxation 
depend. He does not claim to have rearranged the whole realm 
on a new basis, or to be levying his revenue on a new assessment 
made at his own pleasure. Nor is it in the sphere of taxation 
alone that William’s organization of the realm stands on the old 
English customs. In the military sphere, though his normal army 
is the feudal force composed of the tenants -in -chief and the 
knights whom they have enfeoffed, he retains the power to call 
out the fyrd, the old national levde en masse, without regard to 
whether its members are freemen or villeins of some lord. And 
m judicial matters the higher rights of royal justice remain 
intact, except in the few cases where special privileges have been 
granted to one or two palatine carls. The villein must sue in 
his lord’s manorial courts, but he is also subject to the royal 
courts of hundred and shire. The machinery of the local courts 
survives for the most part intact. 

William’s dealix^ with the Church of England were no less 
important than his dealings with social organization. In the 
earlier years of his reign he set himself to get rid of _ 
the whole of the upper hierarchy, in order to replace 
them by Normas. In 1070 Archbishop Stigand wm Cbareh. 
deposed as having ^beeti uncanonicaily chosen, and six 
or seven other bishops after him. All the vacancies, as well as 
those which kept occurring during the next few years, were 
immediately filM up with foreigners+ By the time that William 
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had been ten years on the throne there were only three English 
bishops left. At his death there was only one — ^the saintly 
Wulfstan of Worcester. The same process was carried out with 
regard to abbacies, and indeed with all important places of 
ecclesiastical preferment. By 1080 the English Church was 
officered entirely by aliens. Just as with the lay landholders, 
the change of personnel made a vast difference, not so much in 
the lec^ position of the new-comers as in the way in which they 
regarded their office. The outlook of a Norman bishop was as 
ui^e that of his English predecessor as that of a Norman baron. 
The English Church had got out of touch with the ideals and the 
spiritual movements of the other Western churches. In especial 
the great monastic revival which had started from the abbey 
of CTuny and spread all over France, Italy and Germany had 
hardly touched this island. The continental churchmen of the 
nth centuiy were brimming over with ascetic zeal and militant 
energy, while the majority of the English hierarchy were slack 
and easy-going. The typical faults of the dark ages, pluralism, 
simony, lax observation of the clerical rules, contented ignorance, 
worldliness in every aspect, were all too prevalent in England. 
There can be no doubt that the greater part of William’s nominees 
were better men than those who preceded them ] his great arch- 
bishop, Lanfranc, though a busy statesman, was also an energetic 
reformer and a man of holy life. Osmund, Remigius and others 
of the first post-Conquest bishops have left a good name behind 
them. The condition of the church alike in the matter of 
spiritual zeal, of hard work and of learning was much improved. 
But there was a danger behind this revival ; for the reformers 
of the iith century, m their zeal for establishing the Kingdom 
of God on earth, were not content with raising the moral and 
intellectual standards prevailing in Christendom, but sought 
to bring the whole scheme of life under the church, by asserting 
the absolute supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, 
wherever the two came in contact or overlapped. The result, 
since the feudal and ecclesiastical systems had become closely 
interwoven, and the frontier between the religious and secular 
spheres must ever be vague and undefined, was the conflict 
between the spiritual and temporal powers which, for two 
centuries to come, was to tear Europe into warring factions 
(see the articles Church History ; Papacy ; Investiture). 
The Norman Conquest of England was contemporaneous with 
the supreme influence of the greatest exponent of the theory of 
ecclesiastical supremacy, the archdeacon Hildebrand, who in 
1073 mounted the papal throne as Gregory VII. (^.v.). William, 
despite all his personal faults, was a sincerely pious man, but it 
could not be expected that he would acquiesce in these new 
developments of the religious reformation which he had done 
his best to forward. Hence we find a divided purpose in the 
policy which he pursued with regard to church affairs. He 
endeavoured to keep on the best terms with the papacy : he 
welcomed legates and frequently consulted the pope on purely 
spiritual matters. He even took the hazardous step of separating 
ecclesiastical courts and lay courts, giving the church leave to 
establish separate tribunals of her own, a right which she had 
never possessed in Saxon England. The spiritual jurisdiction 
of the bishop had hitherto been exercised in the ordinary national 
courts, with lay assessors frequently taking part in the pro- 
ceedings, and mixing their dooms with the clergy’s canonical 
decisions. William in 1076 granted the church a completely 
independent set of courts, a step which his successors were to 
regret for many a generation. 

At the same time, however, he was not blind to the possibilities 
of papal interference in domestic matters, and of the danger of 
conflict between the crown and the recently - strengthened 
clerical order. To guard against them he laid down three general 
rules : (i) that no one should be recognized as pope in England 
till he had himself taken cognizance of the papal election, and 
that no papal letters should be brought into the realm without 
his leave ; (2) that no decisions of the English ecclesiastical 
synods should be held valid till he had examined and sanctioned 
them ; (3) that none of his barons or ministers should be ex- 
communicated unless he approved of such punishment being 
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inflicted on them. These rules seem to argue a deeply rooted 
distrust of the possible encroachments of the papacy on the power 
of the state. The question of ecclesiastic patronage, which was 
to be the source of the first great cjuarrel between &e crown and 
the church ki the next generation, is not touched upon. William 
retained in his own hands the choice of bishops and abbots, and 
Alexander II. and Gregory VII. seem to have made no objection 
to his doing so, in spite of the claim that free election was the only 
canonical way of ffiling vacancies. The Conqueror was allowed 
for his lifetime to do as he pleased, since he was recognized as a 
true friend of the church. But the question was only deferred 
and not settled. 

The political history of William’s later years is unimportant ; 
his mam energy was absorbed in the task of holding down and 
organizing his new kingdom. His rather precarious 
conquest of the county of Maine, his long quarrels 
with Philip I. of France, who suborned against him his niga, 
undutiful and rebellious eldest son Robert, his negotia- 
tion with Flanders and Germany, deserve no more than a 
mention. It is more necessary to point out that he reasserted 
on at least one occasion (when King Malcolm Canmore did him 
homage) the old suzerainty of the English kings over Scotland. 
He also began that encroachment on the borders of Wales which 
was to continue with small interruptions for the next two 
centuries. The advance was begun by his great vassals, the earls 
of Chester, Shrewsbury and Hereford, all of whom occupied 
new districts on the edge of the mountains of Powys and 
Gwy-ne-dd. William himself led an expedition as far as St 
Davids in 1081, and founded Cardiff Castle to mark the boundary 
of his realm north of the Bristol Channel. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event of the second portion of 
the Conqueror’s reign was a rebellion which, though it made no 
head and was easily suppressed, marks the commencement of 
that feudal danger which was to be the constant trouble of the 
English kings for the next three generations. Two of the greatest 
of his foreign magnates, Roger, earl of Hereford, and Ralph, earl 
of Norfolk, rose against him in 1075, with no better cause than 
personal grievances and ambitions. He put them down with 
ease ; the one was imprisoned for life, the other driven into exile, 
while Waltheof, the last of the English earls, who had dabbled 
in a hesitating way in this plot, was executed. There was never 
any serious danger, but the fact that under the new regime 
baronial rebellion was possible, despite of all William’s advan- 
tages over other feudal kings, and despite of the fact that the 
rebels were hardly yet settled firmly into their new estates, had 
a sinister import for the future of England. With the new 
monarchy there had come into England the anarchic spirit of 
continental feudalism. If such a man as the Conqueror did not 
overawe it, what was to be expected in the reigns of his suc- 
cessors ? William had introduced into his new realm alike the 
barons, with their personal ambition, and the clerics of the school 
of Hildebrand, with their intense jealousy for the rights of the 
church. The tale of the dealings of his descendants with these 
two classes of opponents constitutes the greater part of English 
history for a full century. 

William died at Rouen on the 7th of September 1087 ; on his 
death-bed he expressed his wish that Normandy should pass to 
his elder son, Robert, in spite of all his rebellions, 
but gave his second son William (known by the nick- 
name of Rufus) the crown of England, and sent him 
thither with commendatory letters to archbishop Lanfranc ^d 
his other ministers. There was at first no sign of opposition 
to the will of the late king, and William Rufus was crowned 
within three weeks of his father’s decease. But the results of the 
Conquest had made it hard to tear England and Normandy 
apart. Almost every baron in the duchy was now the possessor 
of a smaller or a ^ater grant of lands m the kingdom, and the 
possibility of servmg two masters was as smdl in 1087 as at any 
other period of the world’s history. By dividing his two states 
between his sons the Conqueror undid his own work, and left 
to his subjects the certainty of cH-il war. For the brothers 
Robert and William were, and always had been, enemies, and 
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every intriguing baron had before him the tempting prospect 
of aggrandizing himself^ by making his allegiance to one of the 
brothers serve as an excuse for betraying the other* Robert was 
thriftless^ volatile and easy-going^ a good knight but a most in- 
competent sovereign. These very facts commended him to the 
more turbulent section of the baronage ; if he succeeded to the 
whole of the Conqueror's heritage they would have every oppor- 
tunity of enjoying freedom from all governance. Willie's 
private character was detestable : he was cruel, lascivious, 
greedy of gain, a habitual breaker of oatte and promises, ungrate- 
ful and irreligious. But he was cunning, strong-handed and 
energetic ; clearly the “ Red King ” would be an undesirable 
master to those who loved feudal anarchy. Hence every tur- 
bulent baron in England soon came to the conclusion that Robert 
was the sovereign whom his heart desired. 

The greater pa^ of the reign of William II. was taken up 
with his light against the feudal danger. Before he had been six 
months on the throne he was attacked by a le^ue comprising 
more than half the baronage, and headed by his uncles, bishop 
Odo of Bayeux and Robert of Mortain. They used the name 
of the duke of Normandy and had secured his promise to cross 
the Channel for their assistance. A less capable and unscrupu- 
lous king than Rufus might have been swept away, for the rising 
burst out simultaneously in nearly every comer of the realm. 
But he made head against it with the aid of mercenary bands, 
the loyal mmority of the barons, and the shire-levies of his English 
subjects. When he summoned out the fyrd they came in great 
force to his aid, not so much because they trusted in the promises 
of good governance and reduced taxation which he made, but 
because they saw that a horde of greedy barons would be worse 
to serve than a single king, however hard and selfish he might 
be. With their assistance William fought down the rel>els, 
expelled his uncle Odo and several other leaders from the realm, 
confiscated a certain amount of estates, and then pardoned the 
remainder of the rebels. Such mercy, as he was to discover, 
was misplaced. In 1095 the same body of barons made a second 
and a more formidable rising, headed by the earls of Shrewsbury, 
Eu and Northumberland. It was put down with the same 
decisive energy that William had shown in 1088, and this time 
he was merciless ; he blinded and mutilated William of Eu, 
shut up Mowbray of Northumberland for life in a monastery, 
and hanged many men of lesser rank. Of the other rebels some 
were deprived of their English estates altogether, others restored 
to part of them after paying crushing fines. This second feudal 
rebellion was only a distraction to William from his war with his 
brother Robert, which continued ifttermittently all through the 
earlier years of his reign. It was raging from 1088 to 1091, and 
again from 1093 to 1096, when Robert tired of the losing game, 
pawned his duchy to his brother and went off on the First 
Crusade. Down to this moment William's position had been 
somewhat precarious ; with the Norman war generally on hand, 
feudal rebellion always imminent, and Scottish invasions occa- 
sionally to be repelled, he had no easy life. But he fought 
through his troubles, conquered Cumberland from the Scots 
(1092), in dealing with his domestic enemies used cunning where 
force failed, and generally got his will in the end. His rule was 
expensive, and he made himself hated by every class of his sub- 
jects, baronage, clergy and people alike, by his ingenious and 
oppressive taxation. His chosen instrument, a clerical lawyer 
named Ranulf Flambard (g.v.), whom he presently made bishop 
of Durham, was shameless in his methods of twisting feudal 
or national law to the detriment of the taxpayer. William sup- 
ported him in every device, however unjust, with a cynical frank- 
ness which was the distingubhin^ trait of his character ; for he 
loved to dbplay openly all the vices and meannesses which most 
men take care to dbguise. In dealing with the baronage Ranulf 
and his master extort excessive and arbitrary ** reliefs " when- 
ever land passed in succession to heirs. When the church was 
a landholder their conduct was even more unwarrantable ; every 
clerk installed in a new preferment was forced to pay a large 
sum down — ^which in that age was considered a clear case of 
simony by aU conscientious men. But in addition the king kept 


all wealthy posts, such as bbhoprics and abbacies, vacant for 
years at a time and appropriated the revenue meanwhile. 

This policy, when pursued with regard to the archbbhopric 
of Canterbury, brought on Rufus the most troublesome of bis 
quarrels. When the wise primate Lanfranc, his 
father's friend, died in 1089, he made no appointment 
till 1093, extracting meanwhile great plunder from the see. In a 
moment of sickness, when his conscience was for a space troub- 
ling him or hb will was weak, he nominated the saintly Anselm 
(^.v.) to the archbbhopric. When enthroned the new primate 
refused to make the enormous gift which the king expected from 
every recipient of preferment. Soon after he began to press for 
leave to hold a national synod, and when it was denied him, spoke 
out boldly on the personal vices as well as the immoral policy 
of the king. From this time Willbm and Anselm became open 
enemies. They fought first upon the question of acknowledging 
Urban II. as pope — for the king, taking advantage of the fact 
that there was an antipope in existence, refused to allow that 
there was any certain and legitimate head of the Western church 
at the moment. Then, after William had reluctantly yielded 
on thb point, the far more important question of lay investitures 
cropped up. The council of Clermont (Nov. 1095) had just 
issued its famous decree to the effect that bishops must be chosen 
by free election, and not invested with their spiritual insignia 
or enfeoffed with their estates by the hands of a secular prince. 
Anselm felt himself obl^ed to accept this decision, and refused 
to accept his own pallium from William when Urban sent it 
across the sea by tne hands of a legate. The king replied by 
harrying him on charges of having failed in hb feudal obligation 
to provide well-equipped knights for a Welsh expedition, and 
imposed ruinous fines on him. It was even said that hb life was 
threatened, and he fled to Rome in 1097, not to return till his 
adversary was dead. There was much to be said for the theory 
of the king as to the relations between church and state ; he was 
indeed only carrying on in a harsh form his father's old policy. 
But the fact that he was a tyrant and an evil-liver, while Anselm 
was a saint, so much influenced public opinion that William was 
universally regarded as in the wrong, and the sympathy of the 
laity no less than the clergy was with the archbishop. For the 
remaining three years of his life the Red King was considered to 
be in a state of reprobation and at open strife with righteousness. 

Yet so far as secular affairs went William seemed prosperous 
enough. Since hb brother had pawned the duchy of Normandy 
to him, so that he reigned at Rouen no less than at London, 
the danger of rebellion was almost removed. His foreign policy 
was successful : he installed a nominee of his own, Edgar, the 
son of Malcolm Canmore, on the throne of Scotland (1097) ; he 
reconquered Maine, which his brother Robert had lost ; he made 
successful war upon King Philip of France. Hb barons subdued 
much of South Wales, though hb own expeditions into North 
Wales, which he had designed to conquer and annex, had a less 
fortunate ending. He dreamed, we are told, of attacking Ireland, 
even of crowning himself king at Paris. But on the 2nd of August 
1X00 he was suddenly cut off in the midst of his sins. While 
hunting with some of hb godless companions in the New Forest, 
he was struck by an arrow, unskilfully shot by one of the party. 
The knight Walter T3nTell, who was persistently accused of 
being the author of hb master's death, as persistently denied 
his responsibility for it ; and whether the arrow was his or no, 
it was not alleged that malice guided it. William's favourites 
had all to lose by his death. 

The king’s death was unexpected : he was only in his fortieth 
year, and men’s minds had not even begun to ponder over the 
question of who would succeed him. The crown of 
England was left vacant for the boldest kinsman to 
snatch at, if he dared. William had two surviving 
brothers, beside several nephews. Robert's claim seemed 
the more likely to succeed, for not only was he the elder, 
but England was full of barons who desired his accession, and 
had already t£^en up arms for him in 1087 or 1095. But he was 
far away — beii^ at the moment on his return journey from 
Jerusalem — while on thespotwas his brother Henry, an ambitious 
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prince^ whose previous efforts to secure himself a territorial 
endowment had failed more from ill-luck than from want of 
enterprise or ability. Seeing his opportunity, Henry left his 
brother’s body unburied, rode straight off to Winchester with a 
handful of companions, and seized the royal treasure. This and 
his ready tongue were the main arguments by which he convinced 
the few magnates present, and persuaded them to back him, 
despite the protests of some supporters of Robert. There was 
hardly the semblance of an election, and the earl of Warwick 
and the chancellor William Giffard were almost the only persons 
of importance on the spot. But Henry, once hailed as king, 
rode hard for London and persuaded bi^op Maurice to crown 
him without delay at Westminster, since ^e primate Anselm 
was absent beyond seas. He certainly lost no time : Rufus was 
shot on Thursday, the snd of August — ^his successor was crowned 
oil Sunday the 5th of August ! The realm heard almost by the 
same messengers that it had lost one king and that it had gained 
another. 

Henry at once issued a proclamation and charter promising 
the redress of all the grievances with which his brother had 
afflicted his feudal tenants, the clergy and the whole nation. 
He would keep the ancient laws of King Edward, as amended 
by his father the Conqueror, and give all men good justice. 
These promises he observed more faithfully than Norman kings 
were wont to do ; if the pledge was not redeemed in every detail, 
he yet kept England free from anarchy, abandoned the arbitrary 
and unjust taxation of his brother, and set up a government that 
worked by rule and order, not by the fits and starts of tyrannical 
caprice. He was a man of a cold and hard disposition, but full 
of practical wisdom, and conscious that his precarious claim 
to the crown must be secured by winning the confidence of his 
subjects. Almost the first and quite the wisest of his inspirations 
was to wed a princess of the old English line — Edith, ^ the niece 
of Edgar ^Etheling, the child of his sister Margaret of Scotland 
and Malcolm Canmore. The match, though his Norman barons 
sneered at it, gave him the hearts of all his English subjects, 
who supported him with enthusiasm, and not merely (as had 
been the case with Rufus) because they saw that a strong king 
would oppress them less than a factious and turbulent baronage. 
Henry won much applause at the same time by filling up all 
the bishoprics and abbacies which his brother had kept so long 
vacant, by inviting the exiled Anselm to return to England, and 
by imprisoning William’s odious minister Ranulf Flambard. 
He had just time to create a favourable impression by his first 
proceedings, when his brother Robert, who had returned from 
Palestine and resumed possession of Normandy, landed at Ports- 
mouth to claim the crown and to rouse his partisans among the 
English baronage. Henry bought him off, before the would-be 
rebels had time to join him, by promising him an annual tribute 
of 3000 marks and surrendering to him all his estates in Nor- 
mandy (noi). His policy seemed tame and cautious, but was 
entirely justi^ble, for within a few months of Robert’s departure 
the inevitable feudal rebellion broke out. If the duke and his 
army had been on the spot to support it, things might have gone 
hardly with the king. The rising was led by Robert of Belesme, 
earl of Shrewsbury, a petty tyrant of the most ruffianly type, the 
terror of the Welsh marches. He was backed by his kinsmen 
and many other barons, but proved unable to stand before the 
king, who was loyally supported by the English shire levies. 
After taking the strong castles of Arundel, Tickhill, Bridgnorth 
and Shrewsbury, Henry forced the rebels to submit He con- 
fiscated their estates and drove them out of the realm ; they fled 
for the mwt part to Normandy, to spur on duke Robert to make 
another bid for the English crown. From the broad lands which 
they forfeited Henry made haste to reward his own servants, 
new men who owed all to him and served him faithfully. From 
them he chose the sheriffs, casteUans and councillors through 
whom he administered the realm during the rest of his loog reign. 

^ As the name Edith (Eadgyth) sounded uncouth to Norman ears> 
she assumed the continental name Maheut or Mahelt (Eng. Mahald, 
later Mold and Maiid), in Latin Matildis or Matilda. Sir J. H. 
Ramsay, FoundiiUons oi England, ii. S55. (JM*) 
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This minor official nobility was the strength of the crown, and 
sharpy divided in spirit and ambition from the older feudd 
aristocrat which descended from the original adventurers who 
had followed William the Conqueror. Yet the latter still re- 
mained strong enough to constitute a danger to the crown when- 
ever it should fall to a king less wary and resolute than Henry 
himself. 

Henry was by nature more of an administrator and organizer 
Hian of a fighting man. He was a competent soldier, but his 
wish was rather to be a strong king at home than a great con- 
queror abroad. Nevertheless he was driven by the logic of 
events to attack Normandy, for as long as his brother reigned 
there, and as long as many English barons retained great holdings 
on both sides of the Channel and were subjects of the duke as 
well as of the king, intrigues and plots never ceased. The 
Norman war ended in the ^ttie of Tenchehrai (Sept. 28, 1106), 
where Duke Robert was taken prisoner. His brother shut him 
up in honourable confinement for the rest of his life, though other- 
wise he was not ill-treated. For the rest of his reign Henry was 
ruler of all the old dominions of the Conqueror, and none of his 
subjects could cloak disloyalty by the pretence of owing a 
divided allegiance to two masters. With this he was content, 
and made no great effort to extend his dominions farther ; his 
desire was to reign as a true king in England and Normandy, rather 
than to build up a loosely compacted empire around them. 

' Throughout the time of Henry’s Norman war, he was engaged 
in a tiresome controversy with the primate on the question of lay 
investitures, the continuation of the struggle which npnfy'M 
had begun in his brother’s reign. Every English king auilouliipp 
for five generations had to face the danger from the w/tt tbp 
church, no less than the danger from the barons. 

Anselm had come back from Rome confirmed in the theories 
for which he had contended with Rufus — nay, taught to 
extend them to a further extreme. He now maintained noi 
only that it was a sin that kings should invest prelates with their 
spiritual insignia, the pallium, the staff, the ring, but claimed 
that no clerk ought to do homage to the king for the lands of his 
benefice, though he himself seven years before had not scrupled 
to make his oath to his earlier master. He now refused to swear 
allegiance to the new monarch, though he had recalled him and 
had restored him to the possession of his sec. He also refused 
to consecrate Henry’s nominees to certain bishoprics and abbacies 
on the ground that they had not been chosen by free election 
by their chapters or their monks. The king was loath to take 
up the quarrel, for he highly respected the archbishop ; yet he 
was still more loath to surrender the ancient claims and privileges 
of the crown. Anselm was equally reluctant to force matters 
to an open breach, yet would not shift from his position. There 
followed an interminable series of arguments, interrupted by 
truces, till at last Anselm, at the king’s suggestion, went to Rome 
to see if the pope could arrange some modus vivendi. Paschal 11 . 
for some time refused to withdraw from his fixed theory of the 
relation of church and state, and Anselm, in despair, preferred 
to remain abroad rather than to press matters to the rupture that 
seemed the only logical issue of the controversy. But in 1107 
the pope consented to a compromise, which satisfied the king, and 
yet was acceptable to the church. Bishops and abbots were for 
the future to be canonically elected by the clergy, and were no 
longer to receive the ring and staff from lay hands. But they 
were to do homage to the king for their lands, and since they thus 
acknowledged him as their temporal lord Henry ww content. 
Moreover, he retained in practice, if not in theory, his power to 
nominate to the vacant offices ; chapters and monasteries s^om 
dared to resist the pressure which the sovereign could bring to 
bear upon them in ffivour of the candidate whom he had selected. 
The arrangement was satisfactory, and served as the model for 
the similar compromise arrived at between Pope Calixtus II. 
and the emperor Henry V. fifteen years later. 

FVom 1107 onward Henry wm freed from both the dangers 
which had threatened him in his eadrlier years, and was free to 
develop his poKcy as he pleased. He had y^ twenty-eight 
years to reign, for he survived to the age of sixty-seven, an age 
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unparalleled by any of his predecessors^ and by all his successors 
till Edward I. 

It is to Henry ; aided by his ^at justiciar, Hoger, bishop of 
Salisbury, that England owed the institution of the machineiy 
of government by which it was to be ruled during the 
Soflii/ earlier middle ages. This may be described as a primi- 
mmchhfry. tive kind of bureaucracy, which gradually develc^ed 
into a much more complicated system of courts 
and offices. Around the sovereign was his Curia Regis or body 
of councillors, of whom the most important were the justiciar, 
the chancellor and the treasurer, though the feudal officers, the 
constable and marshal, were also to be found there. The bulk 
of the council, however, was composed of knights and clerks 
selected by the king for their administrative or financial ability. 
The Curia, besides advising the king on ordinary matters of state, 
had two special functions. It sat, or certain members of it sat, 
under the presidency of the king or the justiciar, as the supreme 
court of justice of the realm. In this capacity it tried the suits 
of tenants 4 n-chief, and all appeals from the local courts. But 
Henry, not contented with this, adopted the custom of sending 
forth certain members of the Curia throughout the realm at 
intervals, to sit in the shire court, along with or in place of the 
sheriff, and to hear and judge all the cases of which the court 
had cognizance. From these itinerant commissioners (justices 
in eyre) descend the modern justices of assize. The sheriff, the 
original president of the shire court, was gradually extruded by 
them from ail important business. 

But there were other developments of the Curia. The justiciar, 
chancellor and treasurer sat with certain other members of the 
council as the court of exchequer, not only to receive and audit 
the accounts of the royal revenue, but to give legal decisions 
on all questions connected with finance. Twice in every year 
the sheriffs and other royal officials came up to the exchequer 
court, which originally sat at Winchester, with their bags of 
money and their sheaves of accounts. Their figures were sub- 
jected to a severe scrutiny, and the law was laid down on all 
points in which the interests of the sheriff and the king, or the 
sheriff and the taxpayer, came into conflict. In this way the 
exchequer grew into a law court of primary importance, instead 
of remaining merely a court of receipt. Though its members 
were originally the same men who sat in the Curia Regis, the 
character of the question to be tried settled the capacity in which 
they should sit, and two separate courts were evolved. (See 
Exchequer.) 

Under the superintendence of the Curia Regis and the ex- 
chequer, the sheriff still remained the king’s factotum in local 
affiurs. He led the shire-levies, collected the royal revenues 
both feudal and non-feudal, and presided in the shire-court as 
judge, till in the course of years his functions in that sphere were 
gradually taken over by the itinerant justices. On his fidelity 
the king had to rely both for military aid in times of baronid 
revolt and for the collection of the money which formed the 
sinews of war. Hence the position was one of the highest im- 
portance, and Henry’s new nobility, the men of ability whom he 
selected and promoted, found their special occupation in holding 
the office of sheriff. It was they who had to see that the shire 
court, and in minor affairs the hundred court, did not allow cases 
to slip away into the jurisdiction of the feudal courts of the 
baronage. 

Henry I. must count not merely as the father of the English 
bureaucracy, but as a fosterer of the municipal independence of 
the towns. He gave charters of a very liberal character to many 
places, and in especial to London, where the citizens were allowed 
to choose their own sheriff, and to deal directly with the ex- 
chequer in matters of revenue. He even fanned out to them the 
chai^ of the taxes of the whole shire of Middlesex, outside the 
city walls. Such a grant was excepttonal— though Lincoln also 
seems to have been granted the privilege of dealing directly with 
the exchequer. But in many ot^r smaller towns the first grants 
—the sm^ler beginnings of autonomy — may be traced back 
t)o this period (see Borough). 

Though Heniy was an autocrat, and governed through 
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bureaucratic officials who were entirely under his hand, yet a 
reign of law and order such as his was indirectly favourable to 
the growth of constitutional liberty. It was equaMy favourable 
to the growth of national unity : it was in his time that Norman 
and English began to melt together : intermarriage in all classes 
became common, and only thirty years after his death a con- 
temporary writer could remark that it was hard for any man to 
call himself either Norman or English, so much had blood been 
intermingled. 

It is unnecessary to go into the very uninteresting and un- 
important history of Heniy’s later years. A long war with 
France, prosecuted without much energy, led to no results, for 
the French king’s attempts to stir up rebellions in the name of 
William the Clito {q.v,), the son of Duke Robert, came to an end 
with that prince’s death in 1129. But the extension of the 
English borders in South Wales by the conquests of the lords 
marcher as far as Pembroke and Cardigan deserves a word of 
notice. 

The question of the succession was the main thing which 
occupied the mind of the king and the whole nation in Henry’s 
later years. It had a real interest for every man in 
an age when any doubt as to the heir meant the out- * 

break of civil war such as had occurred at the death of 
the Conqueror and of Rufus. There was now a problem of some 
difficulty to be solved. Henry’s only son William had been 
drowned at sea in 1120. He had no other child bom in wedlock 
save a daughter, Matilda, who married the emperor Henry V., 
but had no issue by him. On the emperor’s decease she wedded 
os her second husband Geoffrey of Anjou (1 127), to whom during 
her father’s last years she bore two sons. But the succession of 
a woman to the crown was as unfamiliar to English as to Norman 
ideas, nor did it seem natural to either to place a young child on 
the throne. Moreover, Matilda’s husband Geoffrey was un- 
popular among the Normans ; the Angevins had been the chief 
enemies of the duchy for several generations, and the idea that 
one of them might become its practical ruler was deeply resented. 
The old king, as was but natural, had determined that his 
daughter should be his successor ; he made the great council 
do homage to her in 1126, and always kept her before the eyes 
of his people as his destined heir. But though he had forced or 
cajolea every leading man in England and Normandy to take 
his oath to serve her, he must have been conscious that there 
was a laige chance that such pledges would l)e foigotten at his 
death. The prejudice against a female heir was strong, and 
there were too many turbulent magnates to whom the anarchy 
that would follow a disputed succession presented temptations 
which could not be resisted. 

Henry died suddenly on the 25th of November T135, while 
he was on a visit to his duchy of Normandy. The moment that 
his death was reported the futility of oaths became 
apparent. A majority of the Norman barons ap- 
pealed to Theobald, count of Blois, son of the ('^)n- st$phea. 
queror’s daughter Adela, to be their duke, and to save 
them from the yoke of the hated Angevin. His supporters and 
those of Matilda were soon at blows all along the frontier of 
Normandy. Meanwhile in England another pretender had 
appeared. Stephen, count of Boulogne, the younger brother 
of Theobald, had landed at Dover within a few days of Henry’s 
death, determined to make a snatch at the crown, though he 
had been one of the first who had taken the oath to his cousin 
a few years before. The citizens of London welcomed him, 
but he was not secure of his success till by a swift swoop on 
Winchester he obtained possession of the royal treasure — an 
all-important factor in a crisis, as Henry I. had shown in iioo. 
At Winchester he was acknowledged as king by the bishop, his 
erwn brother Henry of Blois, and by the great justiciar, Roger, 
bishop of Salisbury, and the archbishop, William of Corbeil. 
The allegiance of these prelates was bought by an unwise promise 
to grant all the demands of the church party, which his pre- 
decessor had denied^ or conceded only in part. He would permit 
free election to all benefices, and free legisldtidn by ecclesiastical 
synods, and would surrender any claims ci* the royal courts to 
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have jurisdiction over clerks or the property of clerks. It then 
remained necessary to buy the baronage, of which only a few 
members had as yet committed themselves to his side. It was 
done by grants of lands and privileges, the first instalment of 
a never-ending crop of ruinous concessions which Stephen 
continued to make from the day of bis accession down to the 
day of his death. 

The pretender was crowned at Westminster on the 22nd of 
December 1135 — ^less than a month after his uncle’s death. 
No one yet openly withstood him, but he was well aware that his 
position was precarious, and that the claims of Matilda would 
be brought forward ere long by the section of the baronage 
which had not yet got from him all they desired. Meanwhile, 
however, he was encouraged to persevere by the fact that his 
brother Theobald had withdrawn his claim to the duchy of 
Normandy, and retired in his favour. For a space he was to be 
duke as well as king; but this meant merely that he would 
have two wars, not one, in hand ere long. Matilda’s adherents 
were already in the field in Normandy ; in England their rising 
was only delayed for a few months. 

Stephen, though he had shown some enterprise and capacity 
in his successful snatch at the crown, was a man far below his 
three predecessors on the throne in the matter of perseverance 
and foresight. He was a good fighter, a liberal giver, and a 
faithful friend, but he lacked wisdom, caution and the power 
to organize. Starting his career as a perjurer, it is curious that 
he was singularly slow to suspect perjury in others ; he was the 
most systematically betrayed of all English kings, because he 
was the least suspicious, and the most ready to buy off and to 
forgive rebels. His troubles began in 1136, when sporadic re- 
bellions, raised in the name of Matilda, began to appear ; they 
grew steadily worse, though Stephen showed no lack of energy, 
posting about his realm with a band of mercenary knights 
whenever trouble broke out. But in 1138 the crisis came ; the 
baronage had tried the capacity of their new master and found 
him wanting. The outbreak was now widespread and systematic 
GMiwmr — ^^sed not by the turbulence of a few wild spirits, 
but by the deliberate conspiracy of all who saw their 
advantage in anarchy. Matilda had a few genuine partisans, 
such as her half-brother Robert, earl of Gloucester, the 
illegitimate son of Henry I., but the large majority of those 
who took arms in her name were ready to sell their allegiance 
to either candidate in return for lands, or grants of rank or 
privilege. A long list of doubly and triply forsworn nobles, led 
by Geoffrey de Mandeville, Aubrey de Vere and Ralph of Chester, 
made the balance of war sway alternately from side to side, as 
they transferred themselves to the camp of the highest bidder. 
It is hard to trace any meaning in the civil war — it was not a 
contest between the principle of hereditary succession and the 
principle of elective kingship, as might be supposed. It was 
rather, if some explanation must be found for it, a strife between 
the kingly power and feudal anarchy. Unfortunately for 
England the kingly power was in the hands of an incapable 
holder, and feudid anarchy found a plausible mask by adopting 
the disguise of loyalty to the rightful heiress. 

The civil war was not Stephen’s only trouble ; foreign invasion 
was added. David I., king of Scotland, was the uncle of Matilda, 
and used her wrongs as the plea for thrice invading northern 
England, which he ravaged with great cruelty. His most for- 
midable raid was checked by the Yorkshire shire levies, at the 
battle of the Standard (Aug. 22, 1138). Yet in the following 
year he had to be bought off by the grant of all Northumberland 
(save Newcastle and Bamborough) to his son Earl Henry. Car- 
lisle and Cumberland were already in his hands. Some years 
later the Scottish prince also got possession of the great ** Honour 
of Lancaster.” It was not Stephen’s fault that the boundary of 
England did not permanently recede from the Tweed and the 
Solway to the Tyne and the Ribble. 

But the affairs of the North attracted little attention while 
the civil war was at its height in the South. In 1139 Stephen 
had wrought himself fatal damage by quarrelling with the ecclesi- 
astical bureaucrats, the kinsmen and allies of Roger of Salisbury, 
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who ha^ been among his earliest adherents. Jealous of their 
power and their arrogance, and doubting their loyalty, he im- 
prisoned them and confiscated their lands. This threw the 
whole church party on to the side of Matilda ; even Henry, 
bishop of Winchester, the king’s own brother, disowned him and 
passed over to the other side. Moreover, the whole machinery 
of local govei^ent in the realm fell out of gear, when the 
experienced ministers who were wont to control it were removed 
from power. 

Matilda had landed in England in the winter of 1139-1140 ; 
for a year her partisans made steady progress against the king, 
and on the 2nd of February 1141 Stephen was defeated and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lincoln. All England, save the county 
of Kent and a few isolated castles elsewhere, submitted to 
Matilda. She was hailed as a sovereign by a great assembly at 
Winchester, over which Stephen’s own brother Bishop Henry 
presided (April 7, 1141) and entered London in triumph in 
June. It is doubtful whether she would have obtained complete 
possession of the realm if she had played her cards well, for there 
were too many powerful personages who were interested in the 
perpetuation of the civil war. But she certainly did her best 
to ruin her own chances by showing an unwise arrogance, and 
a determination to resume at once all the powers that her father 
had possessed. When she annulled all the royal acts of the last 
six years, declared charters forfeited and lands confiscated, and 
began to raise heavy and arbitrary taxes, she made the partisans 
of Stephen desperate, and estranged many of her own supporters. 
A sudden rising of the citizens drove her out of London, while 
she was making preparations for her coronation. The party 
of the imprisoned king rallied under the wise guidance of his 
wife Matilda of Boulogne and his brother Henry, and many other 
of the late deserters adhered to it. Their army drove the lately 
triumphant party out of Winchester, and captured its military 
chief, Robert, earl of Gloucester. So much was his loss felt that 
his sister exchanged him a few months later for King Stephen. 

After this the war went on interminably, without complete 
advantage to either side, Stephen for the most part dominating 
the eastern and Matilda the western shires. It was the zenith 
of the power of the baronial anarchists, who moved from camp 
to camp with shameless rapidity, wresting from one or other of the 
two rival sovereigns some royal castle, or some dangerous grant 
of financial or judicial rights, at each change of allegiance. The 
kingdom was in the desperate state descril^d in the last melan- 
choly pages of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ^ when life and property 
were nowhere safe from the objectless ferocity of feudal tyrants 
— ^when ” every shire was full of castles and every castle filled 
with devils and evil men,” and the people murmured that 
“ Christ and his saints slept.” 

Such was England’s fate till 1153, when Matilda had retired 
from the strife in favour of her son, Henry of Anjou, and Stephen 
was grown an old man, and had just lost his heir, Eustace, to 
whom he had desired to pass on the crown. Both parties were 
exhausted, both were si^ of the incessant treachery of their 
more unscrupulous barons, and at last they came to the compro- 
mise of Wallingford (October 1153), by wWch it was agreed that 
Stephen should reign for the remainder of his life, but that on 
his death the crown should pass to Henry. Both sides promised 
to lay down their arms, to dismiss their mercenaries, and to 
acquiesce in the destruction of unlicensed castles, of which it is 
said, with no very great exaggeration, that there were at the 
moment over 1000 in the reahn. Henry then returned to Nor- 
mandy, of which his mother had been m possession since X145, 
while Stephen turned his small remaining strength to the weary 
task of endeavouring to restore the foundations of law and order. 
But he had accomplished litde when he died in October 1154. 
The task of reconstruction was to be left to Henry of Anjou ; his 
predecessor was only remembered as an example of the evil that 
may be done by a weak man who has been reckless enough to 
seize a throne which he is incapable of defending. England has 
had many worse kings, but never one who wrought her more 
harm. If his successor had been like him, feudal anarchy might 
have become as permanent in England as in Poland. 
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Fortunately the young king to whom Stephen’s battered 
crown now fell was energetic and capable, if somewhat self- 
willed and hasty. He was inferior in caution and 
* self-control to his grandfather Henry I., though he 
resembled him in his love of strong and systematic govern- 
ance. From the point of view of his English subjects his 
main achievement was that he restored in almost every detail 
the well-organized bureaucracy which his ancestor had created, 
and with it the law and order that had disappeared during 
Stephen’s unhappy reign. But there was this essential difference 
between the position of the two Henries, that the elder aspired 
to be no more than king of England and duke of Normandy, 
while the younger strove all his life for an imperial position in 
western Europe. Such an ambition was almost forced upon 
him by the consequences of his descent and his marriage. Besides 
his grandfather’s Anglo-Norman inheritance, he had received from 
his father Geoffrey the counties of Anjou and Touraine, and 
the predominance in the valley of the Lower Loire. But it was 
his marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine, two years before liis ac- 
cession to the English throne, which gave him the right to dream 
of greatness such as his Norman forbears had never enjoyed. 
This lady, the divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, brought to 
her second husband the whole of the lands from Poitou to the 
Pyrenees, the accumulated gains of many warlike ancestors. In 
wealth and fighting strength the duchy of Aquitaine was a full 
third of France. Added to Anjou and Normandy it made a 
realm far more important than England. Hence it c.ame that 
Henry’s ambitions and interests were continental more than 
English. Unlike his grandfather he dwelt for the greater part 
of his time beyond seas. It must be remembered, too, that 
his youth had been spent abroad, and that England only came 
to him when he was already a grown man. The concerns of his 
island realm were a matter of high imi>ortance to him, but only 
formed a part of his cares. Essentially he was an Angevin, 
neither a Norman nor an Englishman, and his primary ambition 
was to make the house of Anjou supreme in France. Nor did this 
seem impossible ; he owned a far broader and wealthier domain 
beyond the Cliannel than did his nominal suzerain King 
Louis VII., and — what was of more importance — he far excelled 
that prince both in vigour and in capacity. 

On succeeding to the English crown, however, he came over 
at once to take possession of the realm, and abode there for over 
a year, displaying the most restless energy in setting to rights the 
governance of the realm. He expelled all Stephen’s mercenaries, 
took back into his hands the royal lands and castles which his 
predecessor had granted away, and destroyed hundreds of the 

adulterine ” castles which the barons and knights had built 
without leave during the years of the anarchy. Hardly a single 
magnate dared to oppose him — Bridgnorth, now a castle of the 
Mortimers, was the only place which he had to take by force. His 
next care was to restore the bureaucracy by which Henry I. liad 
been wont to govern. He handed over the exchequer to Nigel, 
bishop of Ely, the nephew of the old justiciar Roger of Salisbury, 
and the heir of his traditions. His chancellor was a young clerk, 
Thomas Becket, who was recommended to him by archbishop 
Tlieobald as the most capable official in the realm. A short 
experience of his work convinced the king that his merits had 
not been exaggerated. He proved a zealous and capable minister, 
and such a strong exponent of the claims of the crown that no 
one could have foreseen the later developments by which he was 
to become their greatest enemy, 

The machine of government was beginning to work in a satis- 
factory fashion, and the realm was already settling down into 
order, when Henry was called abroad; by a rebellion raised in 
Anjou by his brother Geoffrey — the first of the innumerable 
dynastic troubles abroad which continued throughout his reign to 
distract his attention from his duties as an Ei^lish king. He 
did not return for fifteen months ; but when he did reappear it 
was to complete the work which he had begun in 1:155, to extort 
from the greater barons the last of the royal fortresses which 
still remained in their hands, and to restore the nor^em boun- 
daries of the lealznu Kalcolm IV.^ the young king of Scotland, 
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was compelled to give up the earldoms of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, which his father Henry had received from Stephen, 
He received instead only the earldom of Huntingdon, too far 
from the border to be a dangerous possession, to which he had 
a hereditary right as descending from Earl Waltheof. He did 
homage to the king of England, and actually followed him with 
a great retinue on his next continental expeition. In the same 
year (1157) Henry made an expedition into North Wales, and 
forced its prince Owen to become his vassal, not without some 
fighting, in which the English army received several sharp checks 
at the commencement of the campaign. 

Yet once more Henry’s stay on the English side of the Channel 
was but for a year. In 1158 he again departed to plunge into 
schemes of continental conquest. This time it was an attempt 
to annex tlie great county of Toulouse, and so to carry the 
borders of Aquitaine to the Mediterranean, which distracted 
him. Naturally Louis of France was unwilling to see his great 
vassal striding all across his realm, and did what he could to 
hinder him. Into the endless skirmishes and negotiations which 
followed the raising of the question of Toulouse it would be fruit- 
less to enter. Henry did not achieve his purpose, indeed he 
seems to have failed to use his strength to its best advantage, 
and allowed himself to be bought off by a futile marriage treaty 
by which his eldest son was to marry the French king’s daughter 
(ji6o). This was to be but the first of many disappointments 
in this direction ; there was apparently some fatal scruple, both 
in Henry’s own mind and in that of his continental subjects, as 
to pressing their suzerain too hard. But it must also l)e remem- 
bered tliat a feudal army was an inefficient weapon for long 
wars, and that the mercenaries, by whom alone it could hlc 
replaced, were both expensive and untrustworthy. Henry 
developed as far as he was able the system of ** scutage ” (^.p.) 
which his grandfather had apparently invented ; by tliis the 
vassal compounded for his forty days’ personal service by paying 
money, with which the king could hire professional soldiers. 
But even with this help he could never keep a large enough army 
together. 

Meanwhile Englar^d, though somewhat heavily taxed, was 
at least enjoying quiet and strong governance. There is every 
sign that Henry’s early years were a time of returning 
prosperity. But there was also much friction between 
the crown and its subjects. The more turbulent part church, 
of the baronage, looking back to the boisterous times 
of Stephen with regret, was reserving itself for a favourable 
opportunity. The danger of feudal rebellion was not yet past, 
as was to be shown ten years later. The towns did not find 
Henry an easy master. He took away from London some of the 
exceptional privileges which his grandfather had granted, such 
as the free election of sheriffs of Middlesex, and the right of 
fanning the shire at a fixed rent. He asserted his power to raise 
“ tallages ” — arbitrary taxation — from the citizens on occasion. 
Yet he left the foundations of municipal liberty untouched, 
and he was fairly liberal in granting charters which contained 
moderate privileges to smaller towns. His most difficult task, 
however, was to come to a settlement with the Church. The 
lavish grants of Stephen had made an end of the old authority 
which the Conqueror and Henry L had exercised over the 
clergy. Their successor was well aware of the fact, and was 
resolved to put back the clock, so far as it was in his power. It 
was not, however, on the old problems of free election, of lay 
investiture, that his quarrel with the clerical body broke out, 
but on the comparatively new question of the conflicting claims 
of ecclesiastical and secular courts. The separate tribunab erf 
the church, whose erection William I. had favoured, had been 
developing in power ever since, and had begun to encroach on the 
sphere of the courts of the state. This was more ever the 
case since Stephen had formally granted them jurisdiction over 
all suits concerning clerics and clerical property. During ^ 
first few years of has reign Henry had already been in collision 
wirii the ecclesiastical authorities over several such cases ; he 
had chafed at seeing two clerks accused of murder and black- 
mailing daimed by and acquitted in the church courts ; and 
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most of all at the frequency of unlicensed appeals to Rome — a. 
flagrant breach of one of the three rules laid down by William 
the Conqueror, Being comparatively at leisure after the paci- 
fication with France, he resolved to turn his whole attention 
to the arrangement of a new modus vivendi with the church. 
As a preliminary move he appointed his able chancellor Thomas 
Becket to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which fell vacant in 
BecM greatest mistake of his reign. 

’ Becket was one of those men who, without being 
either hypocrites or consciously ambitious, live only to magnify 
their office. While chancellor he was the most zealous servant 
of the crown, and had seemed rather secular than clerical in his 
habits and his outlook on life. But no sooner had he been 
promoted to the archbishopric than he put away his former 
manners, became the most formal and austere of men, and set 
himself to be the champion of the church party in all its claims, 
reasonable or unreasonable, against the state. The king’s 
astonishment was even greater than his indignation when he 
saw the late chancellor setting himself to oppose him in all 
things. Their first quarrel was about a proposed change in some 
details of taxation, which seems to have had no specially ecclesi- 
astical bearing at all. But Becket vehemently opposed it, and 
got so much support when the great coundl met at Woodstock 
that Henry withdrew his schemes. This was only a preliminary 
skirmish ; the main battle opened in the following year, when 
the king, quite aware that he must for the future look on Thomas 
as his enemy, brought forward the famous ConstiiuHons of 
Clarendon^ of which the main purport was to assert the juris- 
diction of the stale over clerical offender.s by a rather complicated 
procedure, while other clauses provided that appeals to Rome 
must not be made without the king’s leave, that suits about land 
or the presentation to benefices, in which clerics were concerned, 
should be tried before the royal courts, and tlmt bishops should 
not quit the realm unless they had obtained permission to do 
so from the king (see Clarendon, Con.stitutions of). Some- 
what to the king’s surprise, Becket yielded for a moment to his 
pressure, and declared his assent to the constitutions. But he 
had no sooner left tlie court than he proclaimed that he had 
grievously sinned in giving way, suspended himself from his 
archiepiscopal functions, and wrote to the pope to beg for pardon 
and absolution. He then made a clandestine attempt to escape 
from the realm, but was detected on the seashore and forced 
to return. 

Incensed witli Becket for his repudiation of his original sub- 
mission, Henr>' proceeded to open a campaign of lawsuits against 
him, in order to force him to plead in secular courts. He also 
took the very mean step of declaring that he should call him to 
account for all the moneys that had passed through his hands 
when he was chancellor, thou^ Becket had been given a quit- 
tance for them when he resigned the office more than two years 
before. The business came up at the council of Northampton 
(October 1164), when the archbishop was tried for refusing to 
recognize the jurisdiction of the king’s courts, and declared 
to have forfeited his movable goods. The sentence was passed 
by the lay members of the Curia Regis alone, the bishops having 
bwn forbidden to sit, and threatened with excommunication 
if they did so, by the accused primate. When Becket was visited 
by the justiciar who came to rehearse the judgment, he storted 
to his feet, refused to listen to a word, declared his repudiation 
of all lay courts smd left the hall. That same night he made a 
second attempt to escape from England and this time succeeded 
ki gettii^ of! to Flanders. From thence he fied to the court of 
the pope, where he received less support than he had expected. 
Ale3miider III. privately approved of all that he had done, and 
regarded him as tbt champion of theCbnrch, but he did not wish to 
quarrel with Kimf Henpr . He had lately been driven from Rome 
^ the emperor Frederick L, who hod installed an antipope in his 
f^e, aoid had been forced to retire to France. If he sided with 
Becketandthunderedagainst his persecutor, there was small doubt 
that the king of Engird would adhere to the schism. Accord- 
ingly he endeavoured to temporize and to avoid a rupture, to the 
ai^bishap^s great dii^st. Bntsince he also declared the Cdnsti- 
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tutions of Clarendon uncanonical and invalid, Henry was equally 
offended, and opened negotiations with the emperor and the anti- 
pope. This conduct forced Alexander’s hand, and he gave 
Becket leave to excommunicate his enemies. The exile, who 
had taken refuge in a French abliey, placed the justiciar and six 
other of the king’s chief councillors under the ban of the Church, 
and intimated that he should add Henry himself to the list 
unless he showed speedy signs of repentance (April 1166). 

Thus the quarrel had come to a head. Church and State were 
at open war. Henry soon found that Becket’s threats had more 
eft'ect than he liked. Many of the English clergy were naturally 
on the side of the primate in a dispute which touched their 
loyalty to the Church and their class feeling. Several bishops 
declared to the king that, since his ministers had been duly ex- 
communicated, they did not see how they could avoid regarding 
them as men placed outside the pale of Christendom. Fortun- 
ately the pope interfered for a moment to lighten the friction ; 
being threatened with a new invasion by the emperor Frederick, 
he suspended the sentences and sent legates to patch up a peace. 
They failed, for neither the king nor the archbishop would give 
way. At this juncture Henry was desirous of getting his eldest 
son and namesake crowned as his colleague, the best mode that 
he could devise for avoiding the dangers of a disputed succession 
at his death. He induced the archbishop of York, assisted by 
the bishops of London and Salisbury, to perform the ceremony. 
This was a clear invasion of the ancient rights of the primate, 
and Becket took it more to heart than any other of his grievances. 

Yet the next move in the struggle was a hollow reconciliation 
between the comlmtants — most inexplicable act on both sides. 
The king offered to allow Becket to return from exile, and to 
restore him to his possessions, without exacting from him any 
jwromise of submission, or even a pledge that he would not reopen 
the dispute on his return. Apparently he had made a wrong 
interpretation of the primate’s mental attitude, and thought 
him desirous of a truce, if not ready for a compromise. He had 
wholly misjudged the situation ; Becket made neither promises 
nor threats, but three weeks after he reached Canterbury publicly 
excommunicated the bishops of London and Salisbury for the 
part that they had taken in the coronation of the young king, and 
suspended from their functions the other prelates who had been 
present at the ceremony. He then proceeded to excommunicate 
a number of his minor lay enemies. 

The news was carried overseas to Henry, who was then in 
Normandy. It roused one of the fits of wild rage to which he 
was not unfrequently liable ; he burst out into ejacu- 
lations of wrath, and cursed “ the cowardly idle ser- 
vants who suffered their master to be made the 
laughing-stock of a low-born priest.” Among those who stood 
about him were four knights, some of whom had personal 
grudges against Becket, and all of whom were reckless ruffians, 
who were eager to win their master’s favour by fair means or 
foul. They crossed the Channel with astonishing speed ; two 
days after the king’s outburst they stood before Becket at 
Canterbury and threatened him with death mnless he should 
remove the excommunications and submit to his master. The 
archbishop answered with words as scornful as their own, and 
took his way to the minster to attend vespers. The knights went 
out to seek their weapons, and when armed followed hitti into 
the north transept, where they fell upon him and brutally slew 
him with many 5word*strokes (December 29, 1176): Thomas 
had been given time to fly, and his followers had ^deavoured 
to persuaoe him to do so. It seems that he deliberately courted 
martyrdom, anxious apparently that his death should deal the 
king the bitterest blow that it was in his power to Inflict (see 
Becket). 

Nothi^ could have put Henry in such an evil plight ; the 
whole world held him responsible for the murder^ and he was 
forced to buy pardon for it by sutrendering inftny 
of the ttdvaaitages over the Church which lie had 
hoped to gain by enforcing the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
Especially the immunity of clerical offenders from the juris- 
dic^on of lay coum had to be conceded ; for tile rest of the 
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middle ages the clerk guilty of theft or assault, riot or murder, 
could plead his orders, and escape from the harsh justice of the 
king’s officers to the milder penalties of the bishop’s tribunal. 
“ Benefit of clergy ” became an intolerable anomaly, all the more 
so because the privilege was e.^tended in practice not only to all 
persons actually in minor orders, but to all who claimed them ; 
any criminal who could read had a fair chance of being reckoned 
a clerk. Another concession which Henry was forced to make 
was that the appeals to Rome of litigants in ecclesiastical suits 
should be freely permitted, provided that they made an oath 
that they were not contemplating any wrong to the English 
crown or the English church, a sufficiently easy condition. Such 
appeals became, and remained, innumerable and vexatious. 
Pope Alexander also extorted from the king a pledge that he 
would relinquish any customs prejudicial to the rights of the 
Church which had been introduced since his accession. To 
the pope this meant that the Constitutions of Clarendon were 
disavowed ; to the king, who maintained that they were in the 
main a mere restatement of the customs of William 1 ., it bore 
no such general interpretation. The points were fought out in 
detail, and not settled for many years. Practically it became 
the rule to regard suits regarding land, or presentations to bene- 
fices, as pertaining to the king’s court, while those regarding 
probate, marriage and divorce fell to the ecclesiastical tribunal. 
The question of election to bishoprics and abbacies went back 
to the stage which it had reached in the time of Henry I. ; the 
choice was made in canonical form, by the chapters or the 
monasteries, but the king’s recommendation was a primary 
factor in that choice. When the electors disregarded it, as was 
sometimes the case, there was friction ; a weak king was some- 
times overruled ; a strong one generally got his way in the end. 

Becket’s death, then, gave a qualified triumph to the church 
party, and he was rightly regarded as the successful champion of 
his caste. Hence they held his death in grateful remembrance ; 
the pope canonized him in 1173, ^Jid more churches were dedi- 
cated to him during the next two centuries than to any other 
English saint. In the eyes of most men his martyrdom had put 
the king so much in the wrong that the obstinacy and provo- 
cative conduct which had brought it about passed out of memopr. 
His life of ostentatious austerity, and the courage with which 
he met his death, had caused all his faults to be forgotten. 
Henry himself felt so much the invidious position in which lie 
was placed that even after malcing his submission to the pope’s 
legates at Avranches in 1172, he thought it necessary to do 
penance before Becket’s tomb in 1174, on which occasion he 
allowed himself to be publicly scourged by the monks of Canter- 
bury, who inflicted on him three cuts apiece. 

Between the outbreak of the king’s quarrel with Becket at 
the council of Woodstock and the compromise of Avranches 
no less than ten years had elapsed — the best years of Henry’s 
manhood. During this period his struggle with the Church had 
been but one of his distractions. His policy of imperial agwan- 
disement had been in progress. In 1163 he had completed the 
conquest of South Wales ; the marcher lords were now in 
possession of the greater part of the land ; the surviving Welsh 
princes did homage for the rest. In 1166 Henry got practical 
possession of the duchy of Brittany, the only remaining large 
district of western France which was not already in his hanck. 
Conan, the last prince of the old Breton house, recognized him 
as his lord, and gave the hand of his heiress Constance to Geoffrey, 
the king’s third son. When the count died in iiji Henry did 
not transfer the administration of the land to the young pair, 
who were still but children, but retained it for himself, and clung 
to it jealously long after his ,s(m came of age. Intermittent wars 
with France during these years were of einall importance ; Henpr 
never pushed his suzerain to extremity. But the Angevin 
domtnkms were extended in a new direction, where no E^lish 
king bad yet made his power felt. 

The distressful island of Ireland was at this moment enjoying 
the anarchy which had reigned therein since the dawn of history. 
Its state had grown even more unhappy than before since 
the Danish invasions of the loth century, which had not 
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welded the native kingdoms into unity by pressure from without 
— as had been the case in England — but had simply complicated 
affairs, by setting up two or three alien principalities 
on the coastline. As in England, the vikings had 
destroyed much of the old civilization ; but they had 
neither succeeded in occupying the whole country nor had they 
been absorbed by the natives. The state of the island was much 
like that of England in the days of the Heptarchy : occasionally 
a “ High King ” succeeded in forcing his rivals into a precarious 
submission ; more usually there was not even a pretence of a 
central authority in the island, and the annals of objectless 
tribal wars formed its sole history. King Henry’s eyes had 
been fixed on the faction-ridden land since the first years of his 
reign. As early as 1155 he had asked and ol)tained the approval 
of Pope Adrian IV., the only Englishman who ever sat upon the 
papal throne, for a scheme for the conquest of Ireland. The 
Holy See had always regarded with distaste the existence in the 
West of a nation who repudiated the Roman obedience, and 
lived in schismatical independence, under local ecclesiastical 
customs which dated back to the 5th century, and had never 
been brought into line with those of the rest of Christendom. 
Hence it was natural to sanction an invasion which might bring 
the Irish within the fold. But Henry made no endeavour for 
many years to utilize the papal grant of Ireland, which seems 
to have been made under the preposterous “ Donation of Con- 
stantine,” the forged document which gave the bishop of Rome 
authority over all islands. It was conveniently forgotten that 
Ireland had never been in the Roman empire, and so had not even 
been Constantine’s to give away. 

Not till 1 168, thirteen years after the agreement with Pop>e 
Adrian, did the interference of the English king in Ireland 
actually begin. Even then he did not take the comjuest in hand 
himself, but merely sanctioned a private adventure of some of 
his subjects. Dermot MacMorroiigh, king of I-einster, an unquiet 
Irish prince who for good reasons had been expelled by his 
neighbours, came to Henry’s court in Normandy, proffering his 
allegiance in return for restoration to his lost dominions. The 
quarrel with Bcckct, and tlie French war, were both distracting 
the English king at the moment. He could not sptire attention 
for the matter, hut gave Dermot leave to enlist auxiliaries among 
tlie turbulent barons of the South Welsh Marches. The Irish 
exile enlisted first the services of Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert 
Fitzstephen, two half-brothers, both noted fighting men, and 
afterwards those of Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, an 
ambitious and impecunious magnate of broken fortunes. The 
two barons were promi.sed lands, the earl a greater bribe — the 
hand of Dermot’s only daughter Eva and the inheritance of the 
kingdom of Leinster. Fitzgerald and Fitzstephen crossed to 
Ireland in J169 with a mere handful of followers. But they 
achieved victories of an almost imTcdible completeness over 
Dermot’s enemies. The undisciplined hordes of the king of 
Ossory and the Danes of Wexford could not stand Ixjfore the 
Anglo-Norman tactics — the charge of the knights and the arrow- 
flight of the archers, skilfully combined by the adventurous in- 
v^ers. Dermot was triumphant, and sent for more auxiliaries, 
aspiring to evict Roderic O’Connor of Connaught from the 
precarious tlirone of High King of Ireland. In 1170 the earl of 
Pembroke came over with a larger force, celebrated his marriage 
with Dermot’s daughter, and commenc^ a series of conquests. 
He took Waterford and Dublin from the Danes, and scattered 
the hosts of the native princes. Early in the next spring Dermot 
died, and Earl Richard, in virtue of his marriage, claimed the 
kingship of Leinster. He held his own, de^ite the assaults of 
a great army gathered by Roderic the High King, and of a viking 
fleet which came to help the conquered jarkiof Waterford and 
Dublin. At this moment King Henry thot^t it necessary to 
interfere ; if he let more time slip away, ^u*! Ridhard would 
become a powerful king and forget his Englisk allegiance. 
Accordingly, with a large army at his back, he Iwded at Water- 
ford in 1171 and marched on Dublin. Rid^d did him homage 
for Leinster, engaging to hold it as a palatine earldom, and not 
to claim the name or rights of a king. The other adventurers 
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followed his example, as did, after an interval, most of the native 
Irish princes. Only Roderic of Connaught held aloof in his 
western solitudes, asserting his independence. The clergy, 
almost without a murmur, submitted themselves to the Roman 
Church. 

Such was the first conquest of Ireland, a conquest too facile 
to be secure. Four years later it appeared to be completed by 
the submission of the king of Connaught, who did homage like 
the rest of the island chiefs. But their oaths were as easily 
broken as made, and the real subjection of the island was not 
to be completed for 400 years. What happened was that the 
Anglo-Norman invaders pushed gradually west, occupying the 
best of the land and holding it down by castles, but leaving the 
profitless bogs and mountains to the local princes. The king’s 
writ only ran in and about Dublin and a few other harbour 
fortresses. Inland, the intruding barons and the Irish chiefs 
fought perpetually, with varying fortunes. The conquest hardly 
touched central and western Ulster, and left half Connaught 
unsubdued : even in the immediate vicinity of Dublin the tribes 
of the Wicklow Hills were never properly tamed. The English 
conquest was incomplete ; it failed to introduce either unity or 
strong governance. After a century and a half it began to recede 
rather than to advance. Many of the districts which had been 
overrun in the time of the Angevin kings were lost ; many of the 
Anglo-Norman families intermarried with and became aksorbed 
by the Irish ; they grew as careless of their aHegiance to the 
crown as any of the native chiefs. The Lordship of Ireland ” 
was never a reality till the times of the Tudors. But as long as 
Henry 11 . li^Td this could not have been foreseen. The first 
generation of the conquerors pushed tlieir advance with such 
vigour that it seemed likely that they would complete the 
adventure. (See Ikeland : History.) 

It was in 1173, the year after his return from Ireland and his 
submission to the papal legates at Avranches, that King Henrj" 
became involved in the first of a series of troubles 
ofmnry*a pursue him for the rest of his life — the 

aona. * rebellions of his graceless sons. His wife Eleanor of 
Aquitaine had borne him many children. Henry, the 
eldest surviving son, had already been crowned in 1170 as his 
father’s colleague and successor ; not only he, but Richard the 
second, and Geoffrey the third son, were now old enough to 
chafe against the restraints imposed upon them by an imperious 
and strong-willed father. The old king very naturally preferred 
to keep his dominions united under his own immediate govern- 
ment, but he had designated his eldest son as his successor in 
England and Normandy, while Richard was to have his mother’s 
herit£^e of Aquitaine, and Geoffrey’s wife’s dowry% the duchy 
of Brittany, was due to him, now that he had reached the verge 
of manhood. The princes were shamelessly eager to enter on 
their inheritance, the king was loath to understand that by con- 
ferring a titular sovereignty on his sons he had given them a sort 
of right to expect some share of real power. Their grudge 
against their father was sedulously fostered b}^ their mother 
Eleanor, a clever and revengeful woman, who could never forgive 
her husband for keeping her in the background in political 
matters and insulting her by his frequent amours. Her old 
subjects in Aquitaine were secretly encouraged by her to follow 
her son Richard against his father, whom the barons of the 
south always r^arded as an alien and an intruder. The Bretons 
were equally willing to rise in the name of Geffrey and Constance 
against the guardian who was keeping their prince too long 
w'aiting for his inheritance. In England the younger Henry had 
built himself up a party among thte more turbulent section of the 
baronage, who remembered with Tegret and longing the carnival 
of licence which their fathers had enjoyed undcr^King Stephen. 
Secret agreements had also been made with the kings of Fiance 
and Scotland, who were eager to take advantage of the troubles 
which were about to break out. 

In 1173 the plot was complete, and Henry’s three elder sons 
all took arms against him, collecting Norman, Breton and Gascon 
rebels in great numbers, and being backed by a French army. 
At the same moment the king of Scots invaded Northumberland, 


and the earls of Norfolk, Chester and Leicester rose in tlie name 
of fhe younger Henry. This w^as in all essentials a feudal rebellion 
of the old type. The English barons were simply desirous of 
getting rid of the strong and effective governance of the king, 
and the alleged wrongs of his sons were an empty excuse. For 
precisely the same reason all classe' in England, save the more 
turbulent section of the baronage, remained faithful to the cider 
king. The bureaucracy, the minor landholders, the towns, and 
the clergy refused to join in the rising, and lent their aid for it.s 
suppression, because they were unwilling to see anarchy re- 
commence. Hence, thougli the rebellious princes made head 
for a time against their father abroad, the insurrection of their 
partisans in England was suppressed without much difficulty. 
The justiciar, Richard de Lucy, routed the army of the earl c.f 
Leicester at Fornham in Suffolk, the castles of the rebel earls 
were subdued one after another, and William of Scotland was 
surprised and captured by a force of northern loyalists while 
he was besieging Alnwick (1173-1174). The war lingered on 
for a space on the continent ; but Henry raised the siege of 
Rouen, which was being attacked by his eldest son and the Idng 
of France, captured most of Richard’s castles in Poitou, and then 
received the submission of his undutiful children. Showing 
considerable magnanimity, he promised to grant to each of them 
half the revenues of the lands in which thC)^ were his destined 
heirs, and a certain number of castles to hold as their own. 
Their allies fared less well ; the rebel earls were subjected to 
heavy fines, and their strongholds were demolished. The king 
of Scots was forced to buy his liberty by doing homage to Henr\ 
for the whole of his kingdom. Queen Eleanor, whom her husband 
regarded as responsible for the whole rebellion, was placed in 
a sort of honourable captivity, or retiiement, and denied hei 
royal state. 

Henry appeared completely triumphant ; but the fourteen 
years which he had yet to live were for the most part lo be time.s 
of trouble and frustrated hopes. He was growing old ; the in- 
domitable energy of his early career was beginning to slacken ; 
his dreams of extended empire were vanishing. In the last 
period of his life he was more set on defending what he alread\' 
enjoyed, and perfecting tlie details of administration in his 
realms, than on taking new adventures in hand. Probabl)' the 
consciousness that his dominions would be broken up among his 
sons after his death had a disheartening effect upon him. At 
any rate his later years bear a considerable resemblance to the- 
corresponding period of his grandfather’s reign. The machinerx* 
of government which the one had sketched out the other com- 
pleted. Under Henry II. the circuits of the itinerant justices 
became regular instead of intermittent ; the judicial functions 
of the Curia Regis were delegated to a permanent committee of 
that body which took form as the court of king’s bench (Curia 
Regis in Banco). The sheriffs were kept very tightly in hand, 
and under incessant supervision ; once in 1170 nearly the whole 
body of them were dismissed for misuse of their office. The 
shire levies which had serv'ed the king so well against the feudal 
rebels of 1173 were reorganized, with uniformity of weapons 
and armour, by the Assize of Arms of 1181. There was also a 
considerable amount of new legislation with the object of pro- 
tecting the minor subjects of the crown, and the system of trial 
by jurors was advanced to the detriment of the absurd old 
practices of trial by ordeal and trial by wager of battle. The 
13th-century jury was a rough and primitive institution, which 
acted at once as accuser, witness and judge — ^but it was at any 
rate preferable to the chances of the red-hot iron, or the club of 
the duellist. 

The best proof that Kkig Henry’s orderly if autocratic regime 
was appreciated at its true value by his English subjects, is that 
when the second series of rebellions raised by his undutiful sons 
began in 1182, there was no stir whatever in England, though in 
Normandy, Brittany and Aquitaine the barons rose in full force 
to support the young princes, whose success would mean the 
triumph of particularism and tlif^structkm of the Angevin 
empire. Among the many trouIjM which broke down King 
Hemy’s strong will and great bo|||^ vigour in those unhappy 
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years, rebellion in England was not one. For this reason he 
was aimost constantly abroad, leaving the administration of the 
one loyal section of his realm to his great justiciar. Hence the 
story of the unnatural war between father and sons has no part 
in English history. It is but necessary to note that the younger 
Henry died in 1183, that Geoffrey perished by accident at a 
tournament in 1186, and that in 1189, when the old king’s 
strength finally gave out, it was Richard who was leading the 
rebellion, to which John, the youngest and least worthy of the 
four undutiful sons, was giving secret countenance. It was the 
discovery of the treachery of this one child whom he had deemed 
faithful, and loved over well, that broke Henry’s heart. “ I.et 
things go as they will ; I have nothing to care for in the world 
now,” he murmured on his death-bed, and turned his face to the 
wall to breathe his last. 

The death of the younger Henry had made Ricliard heir to all 
his father’s lands from the Tweed to the Bidassoa save Brittany, 
Richard i fallen to Arthur, the infant son of the un- 

lucky Geoffrey. John, the new king’s only surviv- 
ing brother, had been declared Lord of Ireland ” by his 
father in 1185, but Henry had been forced to remove him for 
persistent misconduct, and had left him nothing more than a 
titular sovereignty in the newly conquered island. In this 
Richard confirmed him at his accession, and gave him a more 
tangible endowment by allowing him to marry Isabella, the 
heiress of the earldom of Gloucester, and by bestowing on him 
the honour of Lancaster and the shires of Derby, Devon, Corn' 
wall and Somerset. The gift was over-liberal and the recipient 
was thankless ; but Jolm was distinctly treated as a vassal, not 
granted the position of an independent sovereign. 

Of all the medieval kings of England, Richard I. (known as 
Coeur de Lion) cared least for his realm on the English side of 
the Channel, and spent least time within it. Though he chanced 
to have been bom in Oxford, he was far more of a foreigner than 
his father ; his soul was that of a south French baron, not that 
of an English king. Indeed he looked upon England more as a 
rich area for taxation than as the centre of a possible empire. 
His ambitions were continental : so far as he liad a policy at all 
it was Angevin — he would gladly have increased his dominions 
on the side of the upper Loire and Garonne, and was set on keep- 
ing in check the young king of France, Philip Augustus, though 
the hitter had been his ally during his long struggle with his 
father. Naturally the policy of Richard as a newly crowned 
]:ing was bound to differ from that which he had pursued as a 
rebellious prince. As regards his personal character he has 
been described, not without truth, as a typical man of lus time 
and nothing more. He was at heart a chivalrous adventurer 
delighting in war for v/ar’s sake ; he was not destitute of a con- 
science his undutiful conduct to his father sat heavily on his 
soul when that father was once dead ; he had a strong sense of 
knightly honour and a certain magnanimity of soul in times of 
crisis ; but he was harsh, thriftless, often cniel, generally lacking 
in firmness and continuity of purpose, always careless of his 
subjects’ welfare when it interfered with his pleasure or his 
ambitions of the moment. If he had stayed long in England 
he would have made himself hated ; but he was nearly alwa3rs 
absent ; it was only as a reckless and spasmodic extorter of 
taxation, not as a personal tyrant, that he was known on the 
English side of the Giannel. 

At the opening of his reign Richard had one all-engrossing 
desire ; he was set on going forth to the Crusade for the recovery 
of Jerusalem which had been proclaimed in 1187, 
Cmamda. Partly from chivalrous instincts, partly as a penance 
for his misconduct to his father. He visited England 
in 1189 only in order to be crowned, and to raise as much money 
for the exp^ition as he could procure. He obtained enormous 
sums, by the most imwise and iniquitous expedients, mainly 
by selling to any buyer that he could find vduable pieces of 
crown prop)erty, high offices and dangerous rights end privileges. 
The king of ^tland bought for 15,000 marks a release from 
the to the English crown w^h had been impmsed up»on 

him by Heniy II. Tbt chanoeUorsbip, one of the two chief 


I offices in the realm, was sold to William Longchamp, bishop of 
Ely, for £3000, though he was well known as a tactless, arrogant 
and incapjuble person. The earldom of Northuml>erland, with 
palatine rights, was bought by Hugh Puiset, bishop of Durham. 
Countless other instances of unwise bargains could be ejuoted. 
Having nused every pjenny that he could procure by legal or illegal 
means, Richard crossed i he Cliunnel, and embarked at Marseilles 
with a great army on the 7th of August 1 190. The only security 
which he had for the safety of his dominions in his absence was 
that his most dangerous neighbour, the king of France, was also 
setting out on tlie Cnisade, and that his brother John, whose 
shifty and treacherous character gave sure promise of trouble, 
enjoyed a well-merited unpopularity both in England and in the 
continental dominions of the crown. 

Richard’s crusading exploits have no connexion with the 
history of England. He showed himself a good knight and a 
aqmble general — the capture of Acre and the victory of Arsuf 
were highly to his credit as a soldier. But he quarrelled with all 
the other princes of the Crusade, and showed himself as lacking 
in tact and diplomatic ability as he was full of military capacity. 
The king of France departed in wrath, to raise trouble at home ; 
the army gradually melted away, the prospect of recovering 
Jerusalem disapp^eared, and finally Richard must be reckoned 
fortunate in that he obtained from Sultan Saladin a peace, by 
which the coastland of 1 -^alestine was preserved for the Christians, 
while the Holy City and tiie inland was sacrificed (Sept. 2, 1192). 
While returning to his dominions by the way of the Adriatic, the 
king was shipwrecked, and found himself obliged to enter tlie 
dominions of Leopold, duke of Austria, a prince whom he had 
offended at Acre during the Crusade. I'huugh he disguised 
himself, he was detected by his old enemy and imprisoned. Hie 
duke then sold him to the emperor Henry VL, who found pre- 
texts for forcing him to buy his freedom by the promise of a 
ransom of 150,000 marks. It was not till February 1194 that 
he got loose, after paying a considerable instalment of this vast 
sum. The main bulk of it, as was to be expiected, was never 
made over ; indeed it could not liave been raised, as Rii^hard 
was well aware. But, once free, he had no scruple in cheati.ug 
the imperial brigand of his blackmail. 

For five years Richard was away from bis dominions as a 
crusader or a captive, "rhere was plenty of trouble during his 
absence, but less than might have been expected, 

The strong governance set up by Henry 11 . proved ^raachery, 
competent to maintain itself, even when Kicluird’s 
ministers were tactless and his brother treacherous. A genera- 
tion before it is certain tliat England would liave been convulsed 
by a great feudal rising whem such an opportunity was granted 
to the barons. Nothing of the kind happened between 1190 and 
1194. The chancellor William Longchamp made himself odious 
by his vanity and autocratic behaviour, and was overthrown 
in 1191 by a general rising, which was headed by Prince John, 
and approved by Walter, archbishop of Rouen, whom Richard 
had sent to England with a commission to assume the justiciar- 
ship if William should j>rove impossible as an administrator. 
Longchamp fled to the continent, and J ohn then hoped to seize 
on supreme power, even perhaps to grasp the crown. But he 
was bitterly disappointed to find that he could gather few sup- 
porters ; the justiciar and the bureaucrats of the Curia Regis 
would give him no assistance ; they worked on honestly in the 
name of the absent king. Among the baronage hardly a man 
would commit himself to treason. In vain John hired foreign 
mercenaries, garrisoned his castles, and leagued himself v/ith 
the king of Fiance when the latter returned from the 0 *usade. 
It was only the news of his brother’s captivity in Austria which 
gave the intriguing prince a transient hope of success. Boldly 
asserting that Richard would never be seen alive again he went 
to France, and did homage to King Philip for Normandy and 
Aquitaine, as if they were already his own. '^en he crossed to 
England with a band of mercenaries, and seized Windsor and 
Widlingford castles. But no one rose to aid him, and his garrisons 
were soon being besieged by loyal levies, headed by the justiciar 
and by Hubert Walter, the newly elected archbishop of Canterbury. 
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At the same time King Philip’s invasion of Normandy was 
repulsed by the barons of the duchy. Richard’s faithful minis- 
ters^ despite of all their distractions^ succeeded in raising the 
lirst instalment of his ransom by grinding taxation — ^a fourth 
part of the revenue of all lay persons, a tithe from ecclesiastical 
land, was raised, and in addition much church plate was seized, 
though the officials who exacted it were themselves prelates. 
John and Philip wrote to the emp)eror to beg him to detain his 
captive at all costs, but Henry VI. pocketed the ransom money 
and set Richard free. He reached England in March 1194, just 
in time to receive the surrender of the last two castles which were 
holding out in his treacherous brother’s name. With astonish- 
ing, and indeed misplaced, magnanimity, Richard pardoned his 
brother, when he made a grovelling submission, and restored him 
to his lordship of Ireland and to a great part of his English lands. 

The king abode for no more than three months in England ; 
he got liimself recrowned at Winchester, apparently to wipe 
out the stain of his German captivity and of an enforced homage 
which the emperor had extorted from him. Then he raised a 
heavy tax from his already impoverished subjects, sold a number 
of official posts and departed to France — never to return, though 
he had still five years to live. He left behind Archbishop Hubert 
Walter as justiciar, a faithful if a somewhat high-handed minister. 

Richard’s one ruling passion was now to punish Philip of 
France for his unfriendly conduct during his absence. He 
plunged into a war with this clever and sliifty prince, which 
lasted — ^with certain short breaks of truces and treaties — till 
his death. He wasted his considerable military talents in a 
series of skirmishes and sieges which had no great results, and 
after spending countless treasures and hanydng many regions, 
perished obscurely by a wound from a cross-bow-bolt, received 
while beleaguering Chillis, a castle of a rebellious lord of Aejui- 
taine, the viscount of Limoges (April 6, 1199). 

During the.se years of petty strife England was only reminded 
at intervals of her king’s existence by his intermittent demands 
BngiiMb money, which liis ministers did their best to satisfy. 
conMtUu- The machine of government continued to work without 
tionaide^ his supervision. It has been observed that, from one 
point of view, England’s worst kings have been her 
be.st ; that is to say, a sovereign like Richard, who per- 
sistently neglected his duties, was unconsciously the foster 
father of constitutional libert>\ For his ministers, bureaucrats 
of an orderly frame of mind, devised for their own convenience 
rules and customs which became permanent, and could be cited 
against those later kings who interfered more actively in the 
details of domestic governance. We may trace back some small 
beginnings of a constitution to the time of Henry II. — ^himself 
an absentee though not on the scale of his son. But the ten years 
of Richard’s reign were much more fruitful in the growth of 
institutions which were destined to curb the power of the crown. 
His justiciars, and especially Hubert Walter, were responsible 
for several innovations which were to have far-spreading results. 
The most important was an extension of the use of juries into 
the province of taxation. When the government employs com- 
mittees chosen by the taxpayers to estimate and assess the 
details of taxation, it will find it hard to go back to arbitrary 
exactions. Such a practice had been first seen when Henry 11., 
in his last year, allowed the celebrated ‘‘ Saladin Tithe ” for 
the service of the crusade to be assessed by local jurors. In 
Richard’s reign the practice became regular. In especial when 
England was measured out anew for the great carucage of 1197 
— a tax on every ploughland which replaced the roi^h <^culation 
of Domesday Book — knights elected by the shires shared in aU 
the calculations then made for the new impost. Another consti- 
tutional advance was that which substituted “ coroners,” 
knights chosen by the county court, lor the king’s old factotum 
the sheriff in the duty of holdinig the ** pleas of the crown,” t.f. 
in making the ptiriiminary investigations into such offences as 
riot, murder or injury to the king’s rights or property. The 
sheriff's natural impulse to indict every man from w1x)m 
money could be got ; the new coroners were influenced by other 
motives than financial rapacity, and 90 were much more likely 


deal equitably with accusations. The towns also profited 
in no small degree from Richard’s absence and impecuniosity. 
One of the most important charters to London, that which 
granted the city the right of constituting itself a ** commune ” 
and choosing itself a mayor, goes back to Octol>er 1191, the 
troubled month of Longchamp’s expulsion from England. It 
was given by Prince John and the ministers, who were then 
supporting him against the arrogant chancellor, to secure the 
adherence of London. Richard on his return seems to have 
allowed it to stand. Lincoln was also given the right of electing 
its own magistrates in 1 194, and many smaller places owe grants 
of more or less of municipal privilege to Hubert Walter acting 
in the name of the absent king. The English nation began to 
have some conception of a regime of fixed custom, in which its 
rights depended on some other source than the sovereign’s 
personal caprice. The times, it may be rememl)ercd, were not 
unprosperous. There had been no serious civil war since the 
baronial rising of 1173. Prince John’s turbulence had only 
affected the neighbourhood of a few royal castles. Despite of 
the frequent and heavy demands for money for the king’s service, 
wealth seems to have been increasing, and prosperity to have 
been widespread. Strong and regular governance had on the 
whole prevailed ever since Henry II. triumphed over baronial 
anarchy. 

111. The Struggle for Constitutional Liberty (1199-1 337) 

Ricliard’s queen, Bercngaria of Navarre, had home him no 
children. At the moment of his premature death his nearest 
kinsmen were his worthless brother John, and the boy 
Arthur of Brittany, the heir of Geoffrey, the third son 
of Henry II. On his death-bed the king had designated 
John os his successor, holding apparently that a bad ruler who 
was at least a grown man was preferable to a child. John’s claim 
prevailed both in Normandy and in England, though in each, 
as we are told, there were those who considered it a doubtful 
point whether an elder brother’s son had not a better right than 
a younger brother. But the ministers recognized John, and the 
baronage and nation acquiesced, though with little enthusiasm. 
In the lands farther south, however, matters went otherwise. 
The dowager duchess Constance of Brittany raised her son’s 
claim, and sent an army into Anjou, and all down the Loire 
many of the nobles adhered to his cause. The king of France 
announced that he should support them, and allowed Arthur to 
do him homage for Anjou, Maine and Touraine. There would 
have been trouble in Aquitaine also, if the aged Queen Eleanor 
had not asserted her own primary and indefeasible right to her 
ancestral duchy, and then declared that she transferred it to her 
best loved son John. Most of her subjects accepted her decision, 
and Arthur’s faction made no head in this quarter. 

It seemed for a space as if the new king would succeed in re- 
taining the whole of his brother’s inheritance, for King Philip 
very meanly allowed himself to be bought off by the cession 
of the county of Evreux, and, when his troops were withdrawn, 

I the Angevin rebels were beaten down, and the duchess of Brittany 
I had to ask for peace for her son. But it had not long been 
I granted, when John proceeded to throw away his advantage 
by acts of reckless impolicy. Though cunning, he was destitute 
ai^e of foresight and of self-control ; he could never discern the 
way in which his conduct would be judged by other men, because 
he lacked even the rudiments of a conscience. Ere he had been 
many months on the throne he divorced his wife, Isabella of 
Gloucester, alleging that theii marriage had been illegal because 
I ^y were within rixe prohibited degrees. This act oSended the 
Ei^lish barons, but in choosing a new queen John gave much 
greater offence abroad ; he carried of! Isabella of AngoulSme 
from her affianced husband, Hugh of Lusignan, the son of the 
count of la Marche, his greatest vassal in northern Aquitaine, 
and married her despite the precontract. This seems to have 
been an amorous ire^, not the result of any deep-laid policy. 
Roused by the insult the Lusignan^ took atms, and a great part 
of the barons of Poitou jbined theffi. append for aid to 
Philip of *FVance, who judged it opportune to intervene once 
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more. He summoned John to api^ar before him as suzerain, 
to answer the complaints of his Poitevin subjects, and when he 
failed to plead declared war on him and declared his dominions 
escheated to the French crown for non-fulfilment of his 
Philip “ ^6udal allegiance. He enlisted Arthur of Brittany in 
AttguatuB, his cause by recognizing him once more as the rightful 
owner of all John’s continental fiefs save Normandy, 
which he intended to take for himself. Philip then entered 
Normandy, wlule Arthur led a Breton force into Anjou and 
Poitou to aid the Lusi^ans. The fortune of war at first turned 
in favour of the English king. He surprised his nephew while 
he was besieging the castle of Mirebeau in Poitou, where the old 
Queen Eleanor was residing. The young duke and most of his 
chief supporters were taken prisoners (August i, 1202). Instead 
of using his advantage aright, John put Arthur in secret confine- 
ment, and after some months caused him to be murdered. He 
is said also to have starved to death twenty-two knights of Poitou 
who had been among his captives. The assassination of his 
nearest kinsman, a mere boy of sixteen, was as unwise as it was 
cruel. Tt estranged from the king the hearts of all his French 
subjects, who were already sufficiently disgusted by many 
minor acts of brutality, as well as by incessant arbitrary taxation 
and by the reckless ravages in which John’s mercenary troops 
had been indulging. The French armies met with little or no 
Loaaot ^^^istance when they invaded Normandy, Anjou and 
John sat inert at Rouen, pretending to take 
his misfortunes lightly, and boasting that “ what was 
easily lost could be as easily won back.” Meanwhile Philip 
Augustus conquered all western Normandy, without having to 
fight a battle. The great castle of Chateau Gaillard, which 
guards the Lower Seine, was the only place which made a strenu- 
ous resistance. It was finally taken by assault, despite of the 
efforts of the gallant castellan, Roger de Lacy, constable of 
Chester, who had made head against the besiegers for six months 
(September 1203-March 1204) without receiving any assistance 
from his master. John finally absconded to England in December 
1203 j failed to return with an army of relief, as he had 
promised, and before the summer of 1204 was over, Caen, Bayeux 
and Rouen, the last places that held out for him, had been 
forced to open their gates. The Norman barons had refused to 
strike a blow for John, and the cities had shown but a very 
passive and precarious loyalty to him. He had made himself 
so well hated by his cruelty and vices that the Normans, for- 
getting their old hatred of France, had acquiesced in the conquest. 
Two ties alone had for the last centuiy held the duchy to the 
English connexion : the one was that many Norman baronial 
families held lands on this side of the Channel ; the second was 
the national pride which looked upon England as a conquered 
appendage of Normandy. But the first had grown weaker as the 
custom arose of dividing family estates between brothers, on the 
principle that one should take the Norman, the other the English 
parts of a paternal heritage. By John’s time there were com- 
paratively few landholders whose interests were fairly divided 
between the duchy and the kingdom. Such as survived had now 
to choose between losing the one or the other section of their 
lands ; those whose holding was mainly Norman adhered to 
Philip ; those who had more land in England sacrifir^ed their 
transmarine estates. For each of the two kings declared the 
property of the barons who did not support him confiscated to 
the crown. As to the old Norman theory that England was a 
conquered land, it had gradually ceased to exist as an operative 
force, under kings who, like Henry II. or Richard L, were neither 
Norman nor English in feeling, but Angevin. John did not, and 
could not, appeal as a Norman prince to Norman patriotism. 

The successes of Philip Au^tus did not cease with the 
conquest of Normandy. armies pushed forward in the south 
Loaa of ? ^njou, Touraine and nearly all Poitou submitted 

Aitfout to him. Only Guienne and southern Aquitaine held 
Tmrmima out for King John, partly because they preferred a 
Mtou distant master to such a strenuous and 

grasping prince as King Philip, partly because they 
were lar more dien in blood and langu^e to their French 
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neighbours than were Normans or Angevins. The Gascons were 
practically a separate nationality, and the house of Capet hod 
no ancient connexion with them. The kings of England were 
yet to reign at Bordeaux and Bayonne for two hundred and fifty 
years. But the connexion with Gascony meant little compared 
with the now vanished connexion with Normandy. Hemy I. 
or Henry IL could run over to his continental dominions m a 
day or two days ; Dieppe and Horfleur were close to Ports- 
mouth and Hastings. It was a different thing for John and his 
successors to undertake the long voyage to Bordeaux, around 
the stormy headlands of Brittany and across the Bay of Biscay. 
Visits to their continental dominions had to be few and far 
between ; they were long, costly and dangerous when a French 
fleet — ^a thing never seen before Philip Augustus conquered 
Normandy — ^might be roaming in the Channel. The kings of 
England became perforce much more home-keeping sovereigns 
after 1204. 

It was certainly not a boon for England that her present 
sovereign was destined to remain within her borders for the 
greater part of his remaining years. To know John well was to 
loathe him, as every contemporary chronicle bears witness. The 
two years that followed tlxe loss of Normandy were a time of grow- 
ing discontent and incessant disputes about taxation. The king 
kept collecting scutages and tallages, yet barons and towns com- 
plained that nothing seemed to be done with the money he c;ol- 
Iccted. At last, however, in 1206, the king did make an ex- 
pedition to Poitou, and recovered some of its southern borders. 
Vet, with his usual inconsequence, he did not follow up his 
success, but made a two years’ truce with Philip of France on 
the basis of uii possidetis — which left Normandy and all the 
territories on and alK)ut the Loire in the hands of the conqueror. 

It is probable that tliis pacification was the result of a new 
quarrel which John had just taken up with a new enemy- the 
Papacy. The (Uspute on the question of free election, 
which was to range over all tlie central years of his 
reign, had just l)egun. In the end of 1205 Hubert papmey, 
Walter, archbishop of C^iterbury, had died. The 
king announced his intention of procuring the election of John 
de Gray, bishop of Norvsdch, as his successor ; but, though his 
purpose was well known, the clmpter (i.e, the monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbur\') met secretly and elected their sul)-prior 
Reginald as archbishop. They sent him to Rome at once, to 
receive confinnation from Pope Innocent 111 ., whom they knev/ 
to be a zealous champion of the rights of the Church. But J olin 
descended upon them in great wrath, and by threats compelled 
them to hold a second meeting, and to elect his nominee Gray, 
in whose name application for confirmation was also made to the 
pope. Innocent, however, seeing a splendid chance of asserting 
his authority, declared both the elections that had taken place 
invalid, the first because it had been clandestine, the second 
because it had been held under force mafeure, and proceeded 
to nominate a friend of his own — Cardinal Stephen Langton, an 
Englishman of proved cap)acity and blameless life, then resident 
in Rome. He was far the worthiest of the three candidates, but 
it was an intolerable invasion of the rights of the English crown 
and the English Church that an archbishop should be foisted 
on them in this fashion. The representatives of the chapter 
who h^ been sent to Rome were persuaded or compelled to 
elect him in the pope’s presence (Dec. 1206). 

King John was furious, and not without good reason ; he 
refused to accept langton, whom he declared (quite unjustly) 
to be a secret friend of Philip of France, and sequestrated the 
lands of the monks of Canterbury. On this the pope threatened 
to lay an interdict on himself and his realm. The king replied 
by issuing a proclamation to the effect that he would outlaw any 
clerk who should accept the validity of such an interdict and 
would confiscate his lands. Despising such threats Innocent 
carried out his threat, and put England under the ban of the 
Church on the 23rd of March 1208. 

In obedience to the pope’s orders the large majority of the 
English clergy closed their churches, and suspended the ordinary 
course of the services and celebration of the sacraments. Baptism 
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and extreme unction only were continued, lest souls should 
be lost ; and marriages were permitted but not inside the walls 
of churches. Foreseeing the wrath of the king against all who 
obeyed the mandate from Rome, the larger number of the bishops 
aiid many others of the higher clergy fled overseas to escape the 
storm. TTiose who were bold enough to remain behind had much 
to endure. John, openly rejoicing at the plunder that lay before 
him, declared the temporalities of all who had accepted the inter- 
dict, whether they had exiled themselves or no, to be confiscated. 
His treasury was soon so well filled that he could dispense with 
ordinary taxation. He also outlawed the whole body of the 
clergy, save the timid remnant who promised to disregard the 
papal commands. 

Nothing proves more conclusively the strength of the Angevin 
monarchy, and the decreasing power of feudalism, than that an 
unpopular king like John could maintain his strife 
with the pope, and suppress the discontents of his 
ruie, subjects, for nearly five years before the inevitable 
explosion came. Probably his long immunity was 
due in the main to the capacity of his strong-handed justiciar 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter ; the king hated him bitterly, but generally 
took his advice. The (Tash only came when Geoffrey died in 
1213 ; his ungrateful master only expressed joy. “ Now by God's 
feet am 1 for the first time king of England," he exclaimed, when 
the news reached him. He proceeded to fill the vacancy with a 
mere Poitevin adventurer, Peter des Roches, whom he had made 
bishop of Winchester some time before. Indeed John’s few 
trusted confidants were nearly all foreigners, such men as the 
mercenary captains Gerard of Athies and Engelhart of Cigogne, 
whom he made sheriffs and castellans to the discontent of all 
Englishmen. He spent all his money in maintaining bands of 
hired Brabanfons and roiiticrs, by whose aid he for some time 
succeeded in terrorizing the countryside. There were a few 
preliminary outbreaks of rebellion, which were suppressed with 
vigour and punished with horrible cruelty. John starved to 
death the wife and son of William de Braose, the first baron 
who took arms against him, and hanged in a row twenty-eight 
young boys, hostages for the fidelity of their fathers, Welsh 
princes who had dabbled in treason. Such acts provoked rage 
as well as fear, yet the measure of John’s iniquities was not full 
till 1212. Indeed for some time his persistent prosperity pro- 
voked the indignant surprise of those who believed him to be 
under a curse. If his renewed war with Philip of France was 
generally unsuccessful, yet at home he held his own. The most 
astounding instance of his success is that in 1210 he found leisure 
for a hasty expedition to Ireland, where he compelled rebellious 
barons to do homage, and received the submission of more than 
twenty of the local kinglets. It is strange that he came back to 
find England undisturbed behind him. 

His long-deserved humiliation only began in the winter of 
1212-1213, when Innocent III., finding him so utterly callous 
as to the interdict, took the further step of declaring 
iom^Tio deposed from the throne for contumacy, and 
tbe pope, handing over the execution of the penalty to the king 
of France. This act provoked a certain amount of 
indignation in England, and in the spring of 1213 the king was 
able to collect a large army on Barham Down to resist the 
threatened French invasion. Yet so many of his subjects were 
discontented that he dared not trust himself to the chances of 
war, and, when the fleet of King Philip was ready to sail, he sur- 
prised the world by making a sudden and grovelling submission 
to the pope. Not only did he agree to receive Stephen Langton 
as archbishop, to restore all the exiled clergy to their benefices, 
and to pay^ flhem handsome compensation for all their losses 
during the last’ 'five years, but he took the strange and ignomini- 
ous step of declaring that he ceded his whole kingdom to the 
pope, to hold as his vassal. He formally resigned his crown into 
the hands of the legate Cardinal Pandulf, and took it back as 
the pope’s vassal, engaging at the same time to pay a tribute of 
1000 marks a year for Engtod and Ireland, This was felt 
to be a humiliating transadtion by many of John’s subjects, 
though to others 5 ie joy at reconciliation with the Church 


caused all else to be forgotten. The political effect of the device 
was all that John had desired. His new suzerain took him 
under his protection, and forbade Philip of France to proceed 
with his projected invasion, though ships and men were all ready 
(May 1213). John’s safety, however, was secured in a more 
practical way when his bastard brother, William Longs word, 
earl of Salisbury, made a descent on the port of Damme and 
burnt or sunk a whole squadron of the French transports. 
After this John’s spirits rose, and he talked of crossing the seas 
himself to recover Normandy and Anjou. But he soon found 
that his subjects were not inclined to follow him ; they were 
resigned to the loss of the Angevin heritage, whose union with 
England brought no profit to them, however much it might 
interest their king. The barons expressed their wish for a peace 
with France, and when summoned to produce their feudal con- 
tingents pleaded poverty, and raised a rather shallow theor}^ 
to the effect that their services could not be asked for wars 
beyond seas — against which there were conclusive precedents 
in the reigns of Henry I. and Henry II. But any plea can be 
raised against an unpopular king. John found himself obliged 
to turn back, since hardly a man save his mercenaries had rallied 
to his standard at Portsmouth. In great anger and indignation 
he marched off towards the north, with his hired soldiery, swear- 
ing to punish the barons who liad taken the lead in the “ strike ’’ 
which had defeated his purpose. But the outbreak of war was 
to be deferred for a space. Archbishop Langton, who on assum- 
ing possession of his see had shown at once that he was a patriotic 
English statesman, and not the mere delegate of the pope, 
besought his master to hold back, and, when he refused, 
threatened to renew the excommunication which had so lately 
been removed. The old justiciar Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, now on 
his death-bed, had also refused to pronounce sentence on the 
defaulters. John hesitated, and meanwhile his enemies began 
to organize their resistance. 

A great landmark in the constitutional histoiy^ of England 
was reached when Langton assembled the leading barons, 
rehearsed to them the charter issued by Henry 1 . on 
his accession, and pointed out to them the rights 
and liberties therein promised by the crown to the Verona, 
nation. For the future they agreed to take this docu- 
ment as their programme of demands. It was the first of the 
many occasions in English history when the demand for reform 
took the shape of a reference back to old precedents, and now 
(as on all subsequent occasions) the party which opposed the 
crown read back into the ancient grants which they quoted a 
good deal more than had been actually conceded in them. To 
Langton and the barons the charter of Henr\" 1 . seemed to cover 
all the customs and practices which had grown up under the rule 
of the bureaucracy which had served Henry 11 . and Richard I. 
A correct historical perspective could hardly be expected from 
men whose constitutional knowledge only ran back as far as the 
memory of themselves and tlieir fathers. The Great Charter of 
1215 was a commentary on, rather than a reproduction of, the 
old accession pledges of Henry 1 . 

Meanwhile John, leaving his barons to discuss and formulate 
their grievances, pushed on with a great scheme of foreign 
alliances, by which he hoped to crush Philip of France, 
even though the aid of the feudal levies of England 
was denied him. He leagued himself with his nephew Aaace. 
the emperor Otto IV. (his sister’s son), and the counts 
of Flanders and Boulogne, with many other princes of the 
Netherlands. Their plan was that John should land in Poitou 
and distract the attention of the French by a raid up the Loire, 
while the emperor and his vassals should secretly mobilize a 
great army in Brabant and make a sudden dash at Paris, The 
scheme was not destitute of practical ability, and if it hod ^en 
duly carried out would have placed France in such a crisis of 
danger as she has seldom known. It was not J ohn’s fault that the 
campaign failed. He sent the earl of Salisbury with some of hk 
mercenaries to join the confederate's in Flanders, while he sailed 
with the main body of to La Rochelle, whence he marched 
northward, devastating the land before him. Philip came out 
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to meet him with the whole levy of France (April 1214), and 
Paris would have been left exposed if Otto and his Netherland 
vassals had struck promptly in. But the emperor was late, and 
by the time that he was approaching the French frontier Philip 
Augustus had discovered that Johns invasion was but a feint, 
executed by an army too weak to do much harm. Leaving a 
small containing force on the Loire in face of the English king, 
Philip hurried to the north with his main army, and on the 27 th 
of July 1214 inflicted a crushing defeat on the emperor 
Aotfv/iwc. allies at Bouvines near Lille. This was the 

greatest victory of the French medieval monarchy. It 
broke up the Anglo-German alliance, and gave the conqueror 
undisturlied possession of all that he had won from the Angevin 
house and his other enemies. 

Indirectly Bouvines was almost as important in the history 
of England as in that of France. John returned to England 
foiled, and in great anger ; he resolved to give up the 
French war, secured a truce with King Philip by 
abandoning his attempt to reconquer his lost lands 
on the Loire, and turned to attack the recalcitrant subjects 
who had refused to join him in his late campaign beyond the 
('liannel. Matters soon came to a head : on hearing that the 
king was mobilizing his mercenary bands, the barons met at 
Bury St Edmunds, and levied themselves by an oath to obtain 
from the king a confirmation of the charter of Henry 1 . (Novem- 
ber 1214). At the New Year they sent him a formal ultimatum, 
to which he would not assent, though he opened up futile negotia- 
tion with them through the channel of the archbishop, who did 
not take an open part in the rising. At Easter, nothing liaving 
been yet obtained from the king, an army headed by five earls, 
forty barons, and Giles Braose, bishop of Hereford, mustered at 
Stamford and marched on London. Their captain was Robert 
FitzWaltcr, whom they had named “marshal of the army of 
God and Holy Church.” When they reached the capital its 
gates were thrown open to them, and the mayor and citizens 
adhered to their cause (May 17). The king, who had tried to 
turn them back by taking the cross and declaring himself a 
crusader, and by making loud appeals for the arbitration of the 
pope, was forced to retire to Windsor. He found that he had 
no supporters save a handful of courtiers and officials and the 
leaders of his mercenary bands ; wherefore in despair he accepted 
the terms forced upon him by the insurgents. On the 15th of 
June 1215 he sealed at Runnymede, close to Windsor, the 
famous Magna Carta, in face of a vast assembly among which 
he had hardly a single friend. It is a long document of 63 
clauses, in which Archbishop Langton and a committee of the 
barons had endeavoured to recapitulate all their grievances, 
and to obtain redress for them. Some of the clauses are un- 
important concessions to individuals, or deal with matters of 
trifling importance — such as the celebrated weirs or “ kiddles ” 
on Thames and Medway, or the expulsion of the condottieri 
chiefs Gerard d’Athies and Engelhart de Cigogn6. But many of 
them are matters of primary importance in the constitutional 
history of England. The Great Charter must not, however, be 
overrated as an expression of general constitutional rights ; 
to a large extent it is a mere recapitulation of the claims of the 
baronage, and gives redress for their feudal grievances in the 
matters of aids, reliefs, wardships, &c., its object being the re- j 
pression of arbitrary exactions by the king on his tenants-in-chief. | 
One section, that which provides against the further encroach- 
ments of the king’s courts on the private manorial courts of the 
landowners, might even be regarded as retrograde in character 
from the point of view of administrative efficacy. But it is most 
noteworthy that the barons, while providing for the abolition 
of abuses which affect themselves, show an unselfish and patriotic 
spirit in laying down the rule that all the concessions which the 
Irag makes to them shall also be extended by themselves to their 
own sub-tenants. The clauses dealing with the general govern- 
ance of the realm are also as enlightened as could be expected 
from the character of the committee whidi drafted the charter. 
There is to be no taxation without the consent of llie Great 
Council of the Realm — ^which is to consist of all barons, who are 
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to be summoned by individual units, and of all smaller tenants- 
in-chief, who are to be called not by separate letters, but by a 
general notice published by the sheriff. It has been pointed out 
that this provides no representation for sub-tenants or the rest 
of the nation, so that we are still far from the ideal of a repre- 
sentative parliament. John himself had gone a step farther on 
the road towards that ideal when in 1213 he had summoned four 
“ discreet men ” from every shire to a council at Oxford, which 
(as it appears) was never held. But this would seem to have 
been a vain bid for popularity with the middle classes, which 
had no result at the time, and the barons preferred to keep things 
in their own hands, and to abide by ancient precedents. It was 
to be some forty years later that the first appearance of elected 
shire representatives at the Great Council took place. In 1215 
the control of the subjects over the crown in the matter of 
taxation is reserved entirely for the tenants-in-chief, great and 
small. 

There is less qualified praise to be bestowed on the clauses of 
Magna Carta which deal with justice. The royal courts are no 
longer to attend the king’s person— a vexatious practice when 
sovereigns were always on the move, and litigants and witnesses 
had to follow them from manor to manor — but are to be fixed 
at Westminster. General rules of indi.sputable equity are fixed 
for the conduct of the courts — no man is to be tried or punished 
more than once for the same offence ; no one is to be arrested 
and kept in prison without trial ; all arrested persons are to be 
sent before the courts within a reasonable time, and to be tried 
by a jury of their peers. Fines imposed on unsuccessful liti- 
gants are to bo calculated according to the measure of their 
offence, and are not to be arbitrary penalties raised or lowered 
at the king’s good pleasure according to the sum that he imagined 
that the offender could be induced to pay. No foreigners or other 
persons ignorant of the laws of England arc to be entrusted 
with judicial or administrative offices. 

There is only a single clause dealing with the grievances of 
the English Church, although Archbishop Langton had been the 
principal adviser in the drafting of the whole document. This 
clause, “ that the English church shall be free,” was, however, 
sufficiently broad to cover all demands. The reason that 
Langton did not descend to details was that the king had 
already conceded the right of free canonical election and the 
other claims of the clerical order in a separate charter, so that 
there was no need to discuss them at length. 

The special clauses for the benefit of the city of London were 
undoubtedly inserted as a tribute of gratitude on the part of the 
barons for the readiness which the citizens had shown in ad- 
hering to their cause. There are other sections for the benefit 
of the commons in general, such as that which gives merchants 
full right of leaving or entering the realm with their goods on 
payment of the fixed ancient custom dues. But these clauses 
are less numerous than might have been expected — the framers 
of the document were, after all, barons and not burghers. 

The most surprising part of the Great C barter to modem eyes 
is its sixty-first paragraph, that which openly slates doubts as to 
the king’s intention to abide by his promise, and appoints a 
committee of twenty-five guardians of the charter (twenty-four 
barons and the mayor of London), who are to coerce their master, 
by force of arms if necessary, to observe every one of its clauses. 
The twenty-five were to hear and decide upon any claims and 
complaints preferred against the king, and to keep up their 
numbers by co-optation, so that it would seem that the barons 
intended to keep a permanent watch upon the crown. The 
clause seems unnecessarily harsh and violent in it.s wording ; 
but it must be remembered that John’s character was well known, 
and that it was useless to stand on forms of politeness when 
dealing with him. It seems certain that the drafters of the 
charter were honest in their intentions, and did not purpose to 
set up a feudal oligarchy in the place of a royal autocracy. 
They were only insisting on the maintenance of what they 
believed to be the ancient and laudable customs of the realm. 

That the barons were right to suspect John is sufficiently 
shown by his subsequent conduct. His pretence of keeping his 

IX. 16 a 
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promise lasted less than two months ; by August 1215 he was 
already secretly collecting money and hiring more mercenaries. 
He wrote to Rome to beg the pope to annul the chEUter, 
stating that all his troubles had come upon him in consequence 
of his dutiful conduct to the Holy See. He also stated that 
he had taken the cross as a crusader, but could not sail to 
Palestine as long as his subjects were putting him in restraint. 
Innocent III. at once took the hint ; in September Archbishop 
Langton was suspended for disobedience to papal commands, 
and the charter was declared uncanonical, null and void. 
The “ trou biers of the king and kingdom ** were declared 
excommunicate. 

Langton departed at once to Rome, to endeavour to turn the 
heart of his former patron, a task in which he utterly failed. 
CMiWmr clergy who had hitherto supported the 

’ baronial cause drew back in dismay at the pope^s 
attitude. Rut the laymen were resolute, and prepared for 
open war, which broke out in October 1215. The king, who 
had already gathered in many mercenaries, gained the first 
advantage by capturing Rochester Castle before the army 
of the barons was assembled. So formidable did he appear to 
them for the moment that they took the deplorable step of in- 
viting the foreign foe to join in the struggle. Declaring John 
deposed because he had broken his oath to observe the charter, 
they offered the crown to Louis of France, the son of King 
Philip, because he had married John’s niece Blanche of Castile 
and could assert in her right a claim to the throne. This was a 
most unhappy inspiration, and drove into neutrality or even 
into the king’s camp many who had previously inclined to the 
party of reform. But John did his best to disgust his followers 
by adopting the policy of carrying out fierce and purposeless 
raids of devastation all through the countryside, while refusing 
to face his enemies in a pitched battle. He bore himself like a 
captain of banditti rather than a king in his own country. 
Pnjscntly, when the French prince came over with a considerable 
army to join the insurgent barons, he retired northward, leaving 
London and the home counties to his rival. In all the south 
country only Dover and Windsor castles held out for him. His 
sole success was that he raised the siege of Lincoln by driving 
off a detachment of the baronial army which was besieging it. 

Soon after, while marching from Lynn towards Wis- 
® beach, he was surprised by the tide in the fords of the 
Wash and lost part of his army and all his baggage and 
treasure. Next day he fell ill of rage and vexation of spirit, 
contracted a dysenteric ailment, and died a week later at Newark 
(Oct. 19, 1216). It was the best service that he could do his 
kingdom. Owing to the unwise and unpatriotic conduct of the 
barons in summoning over Ix)uis of France to their aid, John 
had become in some sort the representative of national inde- 
pendence. Vet he was so frankly impossible as a ruler that, save 
the earls of Pembroke and Chester, all his English followers liad 
left liim, and he had no one to back him but the papal legate 
Gualo and a band of foreign mercenaries. When once he was 
dead, and his heritage fell to his nine-year-old son Henry III., 
whom none could make responsible for his father’s doings, the 
whole aspect of affairs was changed. 

The aged William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, by far the most 
important and respectable personage who had adhered to John’s 
cause, assumed the position of regent. He at once 
' offered in the name of the young king pardon and 
oblivion of offences to all the insurgent barons. At the 
same time he reissued the Great Charter, containing all the 
important concessions which John had made at Kunnymede, 
save that which gave the control of taxation to the tenants-in- 
chief. Despite this and certain other smaller omissions, it was 
a document which would satisfy most subjects of the crown, 
if only it were faithfully observed. The youth of the king and 
the good reputation of the earl marshal were a sufficient guaran- 
tee that, for some years at any rate, an honest attempt would be 
made to redeem the pledge. Very soon the barons began to 
return to their allegiance, or at least to slacken in their support 
of Louis, who had given much offence by his openly displayed 


distrust of his partisans and his undisguised prefeience for his 
French followers. The pap^ influence was at the same time 
employed in the cause of King Henry, and Philip of France was 
forced to abandon open support of his son, though he naturally 
continued to give him secret help and to send him succours of 
men and money. 

The fortune of war, however, did not turn without a battle. 
At Lincoln, on the 20th of May 1217, the marshal completely 
defeated an Anglo-French army commanded by the 
count of Perche and the earls of Winchester and Here- 
ford. The former was slain, the other two taken 
prisoners, with more than 300 knights and barons. This was the 
death-blow to the cause of Louis of France ; when it was followed 
up by the defeat in the Dover Straits of a fleet which was bringing 
him reinforcements (Aug. 17), he despaired of success and asked 
for terms. By the treaty of lAmbeth (Sept ii, 1217) he secured 
an amnesty for all hLs followers and an indemnity of 10,000 marks 
for himself. Less than a month later he quitted England ; the 
victorious roj'^alists celebrated his departure by a second reissue 
of the Great Cliarter, which contained some new clauses favour- 
able to the baronial interest. 

After the departure of Prince Louis and his foreigners the earl 
marshal had to take up much the same task that had fallen to 
Henry II. in 1154. Now, as at the death of Stephen, the realm 
was full of “ adulterine castles,*’ of bands of robbers who had 
cloaked their plundering under the pretence of loyal seivice to 
the king or the French prince, and of local magnates who had 
usurped the prerogatives of royalty, each in his own district. 
It was some years before peace and order were restored in the 
realm, and the aged Pembroke died in 1219 before his work was 
completed. After his decease the conduct of the government 
passed into the hands of the justiciar Hubert dc Burgh, and the 
papal legate Pandulf, to whom the marshal had specially recom- 
mended the young king. Their worst enemies were those who 
during the civil war had been their best friends, the mercenary 
captains and upstart knights whom John had made sheriffs and 
castellans. From 1219 to 1224 de Burgh was constantly occupied 
in evicting the old loyalists from castles which they had seized 
or offices which they had disgraced. In several cases it was 
necesssary to mobilize an army against a recalcitrant magnate. 
The most troublesome of them was Falkes de Breautc, the most 
famous of King John’s foreign condottieriy whose minions held 
Bedford castle against the justiciar and the whole shire levy of 
eastern England for nearly two months in 1224. The castle was 
taken and eighty men-at-arms hanged on its surrender, but Falkes 
escaped with his life and fled to France. It was not till this severe 
lesson had been inflicted on the faction of disorder that the 
pacification of England could be considered complete. 

The fifty-six years’ reign of Henry III. forms one of the periods 
during which the mere chronicle of events may seem tedious 
and trivial, yet the movement of national life and constitutional 
progress was very important. Except during the stirring epoch 
1258-1365 there was little that was dramatic or striking in tiie 
events of the reign. Yet the England of 1 2 7 2 was widely different 
from the England of 1216. The futile and thriftless yet busy 
and self-important king was one of those sovereigns who irritate 
their subjects into opposition by injudicious activity. He was 
not a ruffian or a tyrant like his father, and had indeed not a few 
of the domestic virtues. But he was constitutionally incapable 
of keeping a promise or paying a debt. Not being strong- 
handed or capable, he could never face criticism nor suppress 
discontent by force, as a king of the t)rpe of Henry I. or Henry II. 
would have done. He generally gave way when pressed, without 
attempting an appeal to arms ; he would thm swear an oath to 
observe the Great Charter, and be dete<^d in violating it a^^n 
within a few months. His greatest fault in the eyes of his subjects 
was his love of foreigners ; since John b^d lost Normandy the 
English baronage h^ become as national in spirit as the 
commons. The old Anglo-Norman houses had forgotten the 
tradition of their origin, and now formed but a small section of 
the aristocracy ; the newer families, sprung from the officials 
of the first two Henries, had always been English in spirit. 
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Unfortunately for himself the third Henry inherited the con- 
tinental cosmopolitanism of his Angevin ancestors, and found 
himself confronted with a nation wmch was growing ever more 
and more insular in its ideals. He had all the ambitions of his 
grandfather Henry II. ; his dreams were of shattering the 
newly-formed kingdom of France, the creation of Philip Augustus, 
and of recovering all the lost lands of his forefathers on the Seine 
and Loire. Occasionally his views grew yet wider — he would 
knit up alliances all over Christendom and dominate the West. 
Nothing could have been wilder and more unpractical than the 
scheme on which he set his heart in 1255-1257, a plan for con- 
quering Naples and Sicily for his second son. Moreover it was 
a great hindrance to him that he was a consistent friend and 
supporter of the papacy. He had never forgotten the services 
of the legates Pandnlf and Gualo to himself and his father, and 
was always ready to lend his aid to the political schemes of the 
popes, even when it was dilhcult to sec that any English interests 
were involved in them. His designs, which were always shifting 
from point to point of the continent, did not appeal in the least 
to his subjects, who took little interest in Poitou or Touraine, 
and none whatever in Italy. After the troubled times which 
had lasted from 1214 to 1224 they desired nothing more than 
peace, quietness and good governance. They had no wish to 
furnish their master with taxation for French wars, or to follow 
his Ijanner to distant Aquitaine. But most of all did they dislike 
his practice of flooding England with strangers from beyond 
seas, for whom offices and endowments had to be found. The 
moment that he had got rid of the honest and capable old 
justiciar Hubert de Burgh, who had pacified the country during 
his minority, and set the machinery of government once more 
in regular order, Henry gave himself over to fostering horde 
after horde of foreign favourites. There was first his Poitevin 
chancellor, Peter deis Roches, bishop of Winchester, with a numer- 
ous band of his relations and dependents. As a sample of the 
king's methods it may be mentioned that he once made over 
nineteen of the thirty-live sheriffdoms, within a fortnight, to Peter 
of Rivaux, a nephew of the chancellor. Dcs Roches was driven 
from office after two years (1234), and his friends and relatives 
fell with him. But they were only the earliest of the king's alien 
fiu'ourites ; ejuite as greedy were the second family of his mother, 
Isabella of Angouleme, who after King John's death had married 
her old betrothed, Hugh of Lusignan. Henry secured great 
English marriages for three of them, and made the fourth, 
Aymer, bishop of Winchester. Their kinsmen and dependents 
were equally welcomed. Even more numerous and no less ex- 
pensive to the realm were the Provengal and Savoyard relatives 
of Henr}"’s queen, Eleanor of Provence. The king made one of 
her uncles, Boniface of Savoy, archbishop of Canterbur)' — it 
v^'as three years before he deigned to come over to take up the 
post, and then he was discovered to be illiterate and unclerical in 
his habits, an unworthy successor for Langton and Edmund of 
Abingdon, the great primates who went before him. Peter of 
Sa\'oy, another uncle, was perhaps the most shameless of all 
the beggars for the king’s bounty ; not only was he made earl 
of Richmond, but his debts were repeatedly paid and great sums 
were given him to help his continental adventures. 

^ng Henry’s personal rule lasted from 1232, the year in 
which he deprived Hubert de Burgh of his justiciarship and 
confiscated most of his lands, down to 1258. It was thriftless, 
arbitrary, and lacking in continuity of policy, yet not tyrannical 
or cruel. If he had been a worse man he would have been put 
under control long before by his irritated subjects. All through 
these twenty-six years he was being opposed and criticised by 
a party which embraced the wisest and most patriotic section 
of the baronage and the hierarchy. It numbered among its 
leaders the good archbishop, Edmund of Abingdon, and Robert 
Grosseteste, the active and learned bishop of Lincoln ; it was 
not infrequently aided by the king’s brother Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, who did not share Henry’s blind admiration for his 
foreign relatives. But it only found its permanent gliding 
spirit somewhat late in the reign, when Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leicester, became the habitual mouthpiece of the 
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grievances of the nation. The great earl had, oddly enough, 
commenced his career as one of the king’s foreign favourites. 
He was the grandson of Amicia, countess of Leicester, 
but his fat&r, Simon the Elder, a magnate whose 
French interests were greater than his English, had 
adhered to the cause of Philip Augustus in the days of King John 
and the Leicester estates had been confiscated. Simon, reared 
as a Frenchman, came over in 1230 to petition for their re- 
storation. He not only obtained it, but to the great indignation 
of the English baronage married the king's sister Eleanor in 1238. 
For some time he was in high favour with his brother-in-law, 
and was looked upon l)y the English as no Ijettcr tlian Aymer 
de Valence or Peter of Savoy. But he quarrelled with the fickle 
king, and adhered ere long to the party of opposition. A long 
expicrience of his character and actions convinced barons and 
commons alike that he was a just and sincere man, a friend of 
good governance, and an honest opponent of arbitrary and un- 
constitutional rule. He had become such a thorough English- 
man in his views and prejudices, that by 1250 he was esteemed 
the natural exponent of all the wrongs of the realm. He was 
austere and religious ; many of his closest friends were among the 
more saintly of the national clergy. By the end of his life the 
man who had started as the king’s unpopular minion was known 
as Earl Simon the Righteous,” and had become the respected 
leader of the national opposition to his royal brother-in-law. 

Though Henry’s taxes were vexatious and never-ending, 
though his subservience to the pope and his flighty interference 
in foreign politics were ever irritating tlie magnates 
and the people, and though outbreaks of turbulence o/iSnf/««^ 
were not unknown during his long period of personal under 
rule, it would yet be a mistake to regard the central 
years of the T3th (entury as an un])r()sp)crous period for 
England. Indeed it would be more correct to regard the 
period as one of steady national development in wealth, culture 
and unity. The towns were growing fast, and extending their 
municipal liberties ; the necessities of John and the facile care- 
lessness of Henry led to the grant of innumerable clmrters and 
privileges. As was to be seen again during the first period of the 
reign of Charles I., politi(uil irritation is not incompatible cither 
with increasing material prosperity or with great intellectual 
development. The king’s futile activity led to ever more frequent 
gatherings of the Great Council, in which tht; theory of the 
constitution was gradually hammered out by countless debates 
between the sovereign and his subjects. Every" time that Henry 
confirmed the Great ('hartei*, the fact that England W'as already 
a limited monarchy became more evident. It is curious to find 
tlmt — like his father John — he himself contributed unconsciously 
to advances towards representative governnjent. Begin- 
J ohn’s writ of 1213, bidding “ discreet men ” from each ninge of 
shire to present themselves at Oxford, found its puriia- 
parallel in another writ of 1253 which bids four knightly 
delegates from each county to appear along with the tenants- 
in-chief, for the purpose of discussing the king’s needs. When 
county members begin to present themselves along with the 
barons at the national assembly, the conception of parliament 
is already reached. And indeed we may note that the precise 
word parliament ” first appears in the chroniclers and in official 
documents about the middle of Henry’s reign. By its end the 
term is universally acknowledged and employed. 

We may discern during these same years a great intellectual 
activity. This was the time of rapid development in the univer- 
sities, where not only were the scholastic philosophy 
and systematic theology eagerly studied, but figures 
appear like that of the great Roger Bacon, a scientific 
researcher of the first rank, whose discoveries in optics and 
chemistry caused his contemporaries to suspect him of magical 
arts. His teaching at Oxford in 1250-1257 fell precisely into 
the years of the worst misgovemance of Henry III. It was the 
same with law, an essentially i3th-centuiy study ; it was just 
in this age that the conception of law as somethmg not depend- 
ing on the pleasure of the king, nor compiled from mere collected 
ancestral customs, but existing as a logical entity, became 
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generally prevalent. The feeling is thoroughly well expressed 
by the partisan of Montfort who wrote in his jingling Latin 
verse ; — 

** Dicitur vulpfariter ' iit rex vult lex vaclit * : 

Veritas vult aliter : nam lex stat, rex cacUt." 

Law has become something greater tnan, and independent of, 
royal caprice. The great lawyers of the day, of whom Bracton 
is the most celebrated name, were spinning theories of its origin 
and development, studying Roman precedents, and turning the 
medley of half-understood Saxon and Norman customs into a 
system. 

Intellectual growth was accompanied by great religious 
activity ; it is no longer merely on the old questions of dispute 
between church and state that men were straining 
minds. The reign of Heniy 111 . saw the invasion 
Mmn. England by the friars, originally the moral re- 

formers of their day, who preached the superiority 
of the missionary life over the merely contemplative life of 
the old religious orders, and came, preaching holy poverty, 
to minister to souls neglected by worldly incumbents and 
political prelates (see Mendicant Movement). The mendi- 
cants, Dominican and Franciscan, took rapid root in England ; 
the number of friaries erected in the reign of Henry 111 . is 
astounding. For two generations they seem to have absorbed 
into their ranks all the most active and energetic of those who 
felt a clerical vocation. It is most noteworthy that they were 
joined by thinkers such as Grosseteste, Adam Marsh, Roger 
Bacon, Duns Scotus and William of Ockham. Still more strik- 
ing is the fact that the friars threw themselves energetically into 
the cause of political reform, and that several of their leading 
brothers were the close friends and counsellors of Simon de 
Montfort. 

Architecture and art generally were making rapid strides 
during this stirring time. The lofty Early English style had 
now completely superseded the more heavy and 
sombre Norman, and it was precisely during the years 
of the maladministration of Henry III. that some of 
the most splendid of the English cathedrals, Salisbury (1220- 
1258) and Wells (1230-1239), were built. The king himself, 
when rearing the new Westminster Abbey os er the grave of 
Edward the Confessor, spent for once some of his money on a 
worthy object. It may be noted that he showed a special rever- 
ence for the old English royal saint, and christened his eldest 
son after him; while his second bore the name of Edmund, 
the East Anglian martyr. These were the first occasions on 
which princes of the Angevin house received names that were 
hot drawn from the common continental stock, but recalled 
the days before the Conquest. The reappearance of these old 
English names bears witness to the fact that the vernacular 
was reasserting itself. Though French was still the language 
of the court and of law, a new literature was already growing 
up in the native tongue, with such works as Layamon’s Brut 
and the Ormulum as its first fruits. Henry III. himself on rare 
occasions used English for a state document. 

All these facts make it sufficiently clear that England was 
irritated rather than crushed by Henry’s irregular taxation and 
thriftless expenditure. The nation was grow ing and prospering, 
despite of its master’s maladministration of its resources. On 
several occasions when he endeavoured to commit parliaments 
to back his bills and endorse his policy, they refused to help him, 
and left him to face his debts as best he might. This wm especi- 
ally the case with the insane contract which he made ^ith Pope 
Innocent IV. in 1254, when he bound the realm of England to 
find 140,000 marks to equip an army for the conquest of Naples 
and Sicily. Henry lacked the energy to attempt to take by force 
what he could not obtain by persuasion, and preferred to break 
his bargain with the pope rather than to risk the chance of civil 
war at home. 

It was over this Sicilian scheme, the crowning folly of the 
king, that public opinion at last grew so hot d^the intermittent 
criticism and grumbling of the baronage ai^we nation passed 
into vigorous and masterful action. At the ??Wad Parliament,” 
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which met at Oxford, 1258, the barons informed their master 
that his misgovernment had growrn so hopeless that they were 
resolved to put him under constitutional restraints, 

They appointed a committee of twenty-four, in which content, ** 
Simon de Montfort was the leading spirit, and cn- The Pro- 
trusted it with the duty, not only of formulating *'^*^®"* 
lists of grievances, but of seeing that they were rc- 
dressed. Henry found that he had practically no j-.upporters 
save his unpopular foreign relatives and favourites, and yielded 
perforce. To keep him in bounds the celebrated “ Provisions 
of Oxford ” were framed. They provided that he was to do 
nothing without the consent of a permanent council of fifteen 
barons and bishops, and that all his finances were to be controlled 
by another committee of tw^enty-four persons. All aliens were 
to be expelled from the realm, and even the king's household 
was to be ‘‘ reformed ” by his self-constituted guardians. The 
inevitable oath to observe honestly all the conditions of the 
Great Charter of 1215 was, as usual, extorted from him with 
special formalities. Though Montfort and the barons voiced the 
public discontent, the constitution w^hich they thus imposed 
on the king had nothing popular about it. The royal functions 
of which Henry was stripped were to be exercised by a series of 
baronial committees. Ti he arrangement was too cumbersome, 
for there was nothing which would be called a central execu- 
tive ; the three bodies (two of twenty-four members each, the 
third of fifteen) were interdependent, and none of them pos- 
sessed efficient control over the others. It was small wonder 
that the constitution established by the Propulsions of Oxford 
was found unworkable. They were not even popular — the 
small landholders and subtenants discovered that their interests 
had not been sufficiently regarded, and lent themselves to an 
agitation against the provisional government, which was got 
up by Edward, the king’s eldest son, who now' appeared promi- 
nently in history for the first time. To conciliate them the 
barons allowed the “ Provisions of Westminster ” to be enacted 
in 1259, in which the power of feudal courts w'as considerably 
restricted, and many classes of suit were transferred to the royal 
tribunals, a sufficient proof that the king’s judges did not share 
in the odium w'hich appertained to their master, and were re- 
garded as honest and impartial. 

The limited monarchy established by the Provisions of Oxford 
lasted only three years. Seeing the barons quarrelling among 
themselves, and Montfort accused of ambition and overv/eening 
masterfulness by many of his colleagues, the king took heart. 
Copying the example of his father in 1215, he obtained from the 
pope a bull, which declared the new constitution irregular and 
illegal, and absolved him from his oath to abide by it. He then 
began to recall his foreign friends and relatives, and to assemble 
mercenaries. De Montfort answered by raising an army, arrest- 
ing prominent aliens, and seizing the lands which the king had 
given them. Henry thereupon, finding his forces too weak to 
face the carl, took refuge in the Tower of London and proposed 
an arbitration. He offered to submit his case to Louis IX., the 
saintly king of France, whose virtues were known and respected 
all over Europe, if the baronial party would do the same. An 
appeal to the pope they would have laughed to scorn ; but the 
confidence felt in the probity of the French king was so great 
that Montfort advised his friends to accede to the proposal. 
'Phis WEIS an unwise step. Louis was a saint, but he was also 
an autocratic king, and had no knowledge of the constitutional 
customs of England. Having heard the claims of the king and 
the barons, he issued the mise of Amiens (Jan. 23, 1264), so called 
from the city at which he dated it, a document which stated that 
King Henry ought to abide by the terms of Magna Carta, to 
which he had so often given his assent, but that the Provisions 
of Oxford were wholly invalid and derogatory to the royal 
dignity. “ We ordain,” he wrote, that the king shall have full 
power and free jurisdiction over his realm, as in the days before 
the said Provisions.” The pope shortly afterwEwds confirmed 
the French king’s award. 

Simon de Montfort and his friends were put in an awk- 
ward position by this decision, to which they had so unwisely 
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committed themselves. But they did not hesitate to declare that 
they must repudiate the mise. Simon declared that it would l^e 
a worse perjury to abandon his oath to keep the Provisions of 
Oxford than his oath to abide by the French king’s award. 
He took arms again at the head of the Londoners and his personal 
adherents and allies. But many of the barons stood neutral, 
not seeing how they could refuse to accept the arbitration they 
had courted, while a numl)er not inconsiderable joined the king, 
deciding that Leicester had passed the limits of reasonable loyalty, 
and that their first duty was to the crown. 

Hence it came to pass that in the campaign of 1264 Simon 
was supported by a minority only of the baronial class, and the 
The king’s army was the larger. The fortune of war in- 

baronu* dined at first in favour of the royalists, who captured 

war: Northampton and Nottingham. But when it came 

^ewL^* to open battle, the military skill of the earl sufficed 
to compensate for the inferiority of his numbers. At 
Lewes, on the 14th of May, he inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
king’s army. Henry himself, his brother Richard of Cornwall, 
and many hundreds of his chief supporters were taken prisoners. 
Ilis son Prince Edward, who had been victorious on his own flank 
of the battle, and had not been caught in the rout, gave himself 
up next morning, wishing to share his father’s fate, and not to 
prolong a civil war which seemed to have be‘come hopeless. 

On the day that followed his victory Leicester extorted from 
the captive king the document called the “ mise of Lewes,” 
in which Henry promised to al>ide by all the terms 
of the Provisions of Oxford, as well as to uphold the 
menu Great Charter and the old customs of the realm. 

Montfort was determined to put his master under 
political tutelage for the rest of his life. He summoned a parlia- 
ment, in which four knights elected by each shire were present, 
to establish the new constitution. It appointed Simon, with 
his closest allies, the young earl of Gloucester and the bishop of 
(Chichester, as electors who were to choose a privy council for 
the king and to fill up all offices of state. The king wtis to exer- 
cise no act of sovereignty save by the consent of the councillors, 
of whom three were to follow his person wherever he went. 
'Phis was a far simpler constitution than that framed at Oxford 
in 1258, but it was even more liable to criticism. For if the 
** Provisions ” had established a government by baronial com- 
mittees, the parliament of 1264 created one which was a mere 
party administration. For the victorious faction, naturally but 
unwisely, took all power for themselves, and filled every sheriff- 
dom, castellany and judicial office with their own firm friends. 
Simon’s care to commit the commons to his cause by summon- 
ing them to his parliament did not suffice to disguise the fact 
that the government which he had set up was not representative 
of the whole nation. He himself was too much like a dictator ; 
even his own followers complained that he was over-masterful, 
and the most important of them, the young earl of Gloucester, 
was gradually estranged from him by finding his requests often 
refused and his aims crossed by the old earl’s action. The new 
government lasted less than two years, and was slowly losing 
prestige all the time. Its first failure was in the repression of 
the surviving royalists. Isolated castles in several districts held 
out in the king’s name, and the whole March of Wales was never 
properly subdued. When Simon turned the native Welsh prince 
Llewelyn against the marcher barons, he gave great offence ; 
he was accused of sacrificing Englishmen to a foreign enemy. 
The new regime did not give England the peace which it had 
promised ; its enemies maintained that it did not even give the 
good governance of which Simon had made so many promises. 
It certainly appears that some of his followers, and notably his 
three reckless sons, had given good cause for offence by high- 
handed and selfish acts. Much indignation was provoked by 
the sight of the king kept continually in ward by his privy 
councillors and treated with systematic neglect ; but the treat- 
ment of his son was even more resented. Edward, though he 
had pven little cause of offence, and had behaved admirably in 
refusing to continue the civil war, was deprived of his earldom 
of Chester, and put under the same restraint as his father. 


There was no good reason for treating him so harshly, and his 
state was much pitied. 

Montfort attempted to strengthen his position, and to show 
his confidence in the commons, by summoning to his second 
and last parliament, that of 1265, a new element — two citizens 
from each city and two burgesses from each borough in the 
realm. It must be confessed that his object was probably not 
to introduce a great constitutional improvement, and to make 
parliament more representative, but rather to compensate for 
the great gaps upon the baronial benches by showing a multitude 
of lesser adherents, for the towns were his firm supporters. 
The actual proceedings of this particular assembly had no great 
importance. 

Two months later Prince Edward escaped from his confine- 
ment, and fled to the earl of Gloucester, who now declared him- 
self a royalist. They raised an army, which seized the fords of 
the Severn, in order to prevent de Montfort— who was then at 
Hereford with the captive king — from getting back to London 
or the Midlands. The earl, who could only raise a trifling lorcc 
in the Marches, where the barons were all his enemies, failed in 
several attempts to force a passage eastward. But his friends 
raised a consideral)le host, which marched under his son Simon 
the Younger and the carl of Oxford, to fall on the rear of the 
royalists. Prince Edward now displayed skilful generalship— 
hastily turning backwarfl he surprised and scattered the army 
of relief at Kenilworth (Aug. i) ; he was then free to deal with 
the earl, who had at last succeeded in passing the Severn during 
his absence. On the 4th of August he beset Montfort’s 
little force with five -fold numbers, and absolutely Breeham, 
exterminated it jit Evesham. Simon fought most 
gallantly, and was left dead on the field along with his eldest son 
Henry, his justiciar Hugh Despenser, and the flower of his party. 
I'he king fell into the hands of his son’s followers, and was once 
more free. 

It might have been expected that the victorious party would 
now introduce a policy of reaction and autocratic government. 
But the king was old and broken by his late misfortunes : hii 
son the prince was wise beyond his years, and Gloucester and 
many other of the present supporters of the crown had originally 
been friends of reform, and had not abandoned their old views. 
They had deserted Montfort because he was autocratic and 
masterful, not because they had altogether disapproved of his 
policy. Hence we find Gloucester insisting that the remnant 
of the vanquished party should not be subjected to over heavy 
punishment, and even making an armed demonstration, in the 
spring of 1267, to demand the re-enactment of the Provisions 
of Oxford. Ultimately the trouldes of the realm were ended 
by the Dictum of Kenilworth (Oct. 31, 1266) and the Statute 
of Marlborough (Nov. 1267). The former allowed nearly all of 
Montfort’s faction to obtain amnesty and regain their estates 
on the payment of heavy fines ; only Simon’s own Leicester 
estates and those of Ferrers, earl of Derby, were confiscated. 
The latter established a form of constitution in which many, 
if not all, of the innovations of the Provisions of Oxford were 
embodied. The only unsatisfactory part of the pacification was 
that Llewelyn of Wales, who had ravaged the whole March while 
he was Montfort’s ally, was allowed to keep a broad region (the 
greater part of the modern shire of Denbigh) which he had won 
back from its English holders. His power in a more indirect 
fashion extended itself over much of Mid-Wales. The line of 
the March was distinctly moved backward by the treaty of 1267. 

King Henry survived his restoration to nominal, if not to 
actual, authority for seven years. He was now too feeble to 
indulge in any of his former freaks of foreign policy, 
and allowed the realm to be governed under his son’s Mantyln. 
eye by veteran bureaucrats, who kept to the old cus- 
toms of the land. Everything settled down so peacefully that 
when the prince took the cross, and went off to the Crusades in 
1270, no trouble followed. Edward was still absent in Palestine 
when his father died, on the i6th of November 1272. For the 
first time in English history there was no form of election of 
the new king, whose accession was quietly acknowledged by the 
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officials and the nation. It was nearly two years after his 
father’s death that he reached England, yet absolutely no trouble 
had occurred during his absence. He had taken advantage of his 
leisurely journey home to pacify the turbulent Gascony, and to 
visit Paris and make a treaty with King Philip III. by which 
the frontiers of his duchy of Aquitaine were rectified, to some 
slight extent, in his favour. He, of course, did homage for the 
holding, as his father had done before him. 

The reign which began with this unwonted quietness was 
perhaps the most important epoch of all English medieval 
history in the way of the definition and settlement of 

^ ' the constitution. Edward I. was a remarkable figure, 

by far the ablest of all the kings of the house of Plantagenet. 
He understood the problem that was before him, the construction 
of a working constitution from the old ancestral customs of the 
English monarchy plus the newer ideas that had been eml)odied 
in the Great Charter, the Provisions of Oxford, and the scanty 
legislation of Simon de Montfort. Edward loved royal power, 
but he was wise in his generation, and saw that he could best 
secure the loyalty of his subjects by assenting to so many of 
the new constitutional restraints as were compatible with his 
own practical control of the policy of the realm. He was pre- 
pared to refer all important matters to his parliament, and (as 
we shall see) he improved the shape of that body by reintroduc- 
ing into it the borough members who had appeared for the first 
time in Montfort ’s assembly of 1265. He would have liked 
to make parliament, no doubt, a mere meeting for the voting 
of taxation with the smallest possible friction. But he fully 
realized that this dream was impossible, and was wise enough 
to give way, whenever opposition grew too strong and bitter. 
He had not fought through the civil wars of 1263-^6 without 
learning his lesson. There was a point beyond which it was 
unwise to provoke the baronage or the commons, and, unlike 
his flighty and thriftless father, he knew where that point came. 
The constitutional <jiuirrels of his reign were conducted with. 
decency and order, ix'cause the king kn('w his own limitations, 
and because his subjects trusted to his wisdom and moderation 
in times of crisis. Edward indeed was a man worthy of respect, 
if not of affection. His private life was grave and seemly, his 
court did not sin by luxury or extravagance. His chosen 
ministers were wise and experienced officials, whom no man could 
call favourites or accuse of maladministration. He was sincerely 
religious, self-restrained and courteous, though occasionally, 
under provocation, he could burst out into a royal rage. He 
was a good master and a firm friend. Moreover, he had a 
genuine regard for the sanctity of a promise, the one thing in 
which his father had been most wanting. It is true that some- 
times he kept his oaths or carried out his pledges with the literal 
punctuality of a lawyer, rather than with the chivalrous gener- 
osity of a knight. But at any rate he always endeavoured to 
discharge an obligation, even if he sometimes interpreted it by 
the strict letter of the law and not with liberality. A conscien- 
tious man according to his lights, he took as his device the motto 
Pactum serva, ** keep troth,” which was afterwards inscribed on 
his tomb, and did his best to live up to it. Naturally he ex- 
pected the same accuracy from other men, and when he did not 
meet it he could be harsh and unrelenting in the punishment 
that he inflicted. To sum up his character it must be added that 
he was a very great soldier. The headlong courage which he 
showed at Lewes, his first battle, was soon tempered by caution, 
and already in 1265 he had shown that he could plan a campaign 
with skill. In his later military career he was the first general 
who showed on a large scale how the national English weapon, 
the bow, could win fights when properly combined with the 
charge of the mailed cavalry. He inaugurated the tactics by 
which his grandson and great-grandson were to win epoch- 
making victories abroad. 

Edward’s reign lasted for thirty-five years, and was equally 
important in constitutional development and in imperial policy. 
The first period of it, 1272-1290, may be defined as mamly notable 
for his great series of legislative enactments and his conqueirt 
of Wales. The second, 1290-1307, contains his long and uki** 
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mateiy unsuccessful attempt to incorporate Scotland into his 
realm, and his quarrels with his parliament. 

The changes made by Edward in constitutional law by his 
great series of statutes commenced very soon after his return to 
his kingdom in 1274. We may trace in all of them the coaatitw 
same purpose of strengthening the power of the crown tiaamt 
by judicious and orderly definition of its privileges. 

The great enactments start with the First Statute 
of Westminster (1275), a measure directed to the miagitr 
improvement of administrative details, which was aadaiou- 
accompanied by a grant to the king of a permanent 
customs-revenue on imports and exports, which soon became 
more valuable to the royal exchequer than the old feudal taxes 
on land. In 1278 followed the Statute of Gloucester, an act 
empowering the king to make inquiry as to the right by which 
old royal estates, or exceptional franchises which infringed on 
the royal prerogative of justice or taxation, had passed into the 
hands of their present owners. This inquest was made by the 
writ Quo Warranto, by which each landholder was invited to 
show the charter or warrant in which his claims rested. The 
baronage were angry and suspicious, for many of their customary 
rights rested on immemorial and unchartered antiquity, while 
others were usurpations from the weakness of John or Henry III. 
They showed signs of an intention to make open resistance ; 
but to their surprise the king contented himself with making 
complete lists of all franchises then existing, and did no more ; 
this being his method of preventing the growth of any further 
trespasses on his prerogative. 

Edward’s next move was against clerical encroachments. 
In 1279 he compelled Archbishop Peckham to withdraw some 
legislation made in a synod called without the royal 
permission — a breach of one of the three great canons 
of William the Conqueror. Then he took the offensive 
himself, by persuading his parliament to pass the Statute of 
Mortmain (de religiosis). This was an act to prevent the further 
accumulation of landed property in the “ dead hand ” of religious 
persons and communities. The more land the church acquired, 
the less feudal taxation came into the royal exchequer. For 
undying corporations paid the king neither reliefs ” (death 
duties) nor fees on wardship and marriage, and their property 
would never escheat to the crown for want of an heir. The 
Statute of Mortmain forbade any man to alienate land to the 
church without royal licence. It was very acceptable to the 
baronage, who had suffered, on a smaller scale, the same griev- 
ance as the king, for when their subtenants transferred estates 
to the church, they (like their masters) suffered a permanent 
loss of feudal revenue. A distinct check in the hitherto 
steady growth of clerical endowments began from this time, 
though licences in mortmain were by no means impossible to 
obtain. 

The great group of statutes that date from Edward’s earlier 
years ends with the legislative enactments of 1285, the Second 
Statute of Westminster and the Statute of Winchester. 

The former contains the clause De Donts Condi- statute at 
tionalibus, a notable landmark in the history of English Waau 
law, since it favoured the system of entailing estates. 

Hitherto life-owners of land, holding as subtenants, had pos- 
sessed large powers of alienating it, to the detriment of their 
superior lords, who would otherwise have recovered it, when 
their vassals died heiiicss, as an “ escheat.” This custom was 
primarily harmful to the king — the greatest territorial magnate 
and the one most prone to distribute rewards in land to his 
servants. But it was also prejudicial to all tenants-in-chief. 
By De Donts the tenant for life was prevented from selling his 
estate, which could only pass to his lawful heir ; if he had none, 
it fell back to his feudal superior. Five years later this legis- 
lation was supplemented by the statute (^ia Emptores, equally 
beneficial to king and barons, which provided that subtenants 
should not be allowed to make over land to other persons, retain- 
ing the nominal possession and feudal rights over it, but should 
be compelled to sell it out and out, so that their successor in title 
stood to the overlord exactly as the seller had done. Hitherto 
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they had been wont to dispose of the whole or parts of their 
estates while maintaining their feudal rights over it, so that the 
idltimate landlord could not deal directly with the new occupant, 
whose reliefs, wardship, &c., fell to the intermediate holder who 
had sold away the land. The main result of this was that, when 
a baron parted with any one of his estates, the acquirer became 
a tenant-in-chief directly dependent on the king, instead of being 
left a vassal of the person who had passed over the land to him. 
Subinfeudation came to a complete stop, and whenever great 
family estates broke up the king obUtined new tenants-in-chief. 
The number of persons holding immediately of the crown began 
at once to multiply by leaps and bounds. As the process of the 
partition of lands continued, the fractions grew smaller and 
smaller, and many of the tenants-in-chief were ere long very 
small and unimportant persons. These, of course, would not 
form part of the baronial interest, and could not be distingui.shed 
from any other subjects of the crown. 

The Statute of Winchester, the other great legislative act of 
1285, was mainly concerned with the keeping of the peace of the 
realm. It revised the arming and organization of the 
national militia, the lineal descendent of the old /yn/, 
chdMter. provided a useful police force for the repression of 

disorder and robbery by the reorganization of waich 
and ward. This was, of course, one more device for strengthen- 
ing the power of the; crown. 

In the intervals of the legislation which formed the main 
feature of the first half of his reign, Edward was often distracted 
by external matters. He was, on the whole, on very 
wan. good terms with his first cousin, Philip II J. of France ; 

the trouble did not come from this direction, though 
there was the usual crop of feudal rebellions in Gascony. Nor 
did Edward’s relations with the more remote states of the con- 
tinent lead to any important results, though he had many 
treaties and alliances in hand. It was with Wales that his most 
troublesome relations occurred. Llewelyn-ap-Gruf!ydd, the old 
ally of de Montfort, had come with profit out of the civil wars of 
1263-66, and having won much land and more influence during 
the evil days of Henry TIL, was reluctant to see that his time 
of prosperity had come to an end, now that a king of a \eTy 
different character sat on the English throne. 

Friction had begun the moment that Edward returned to his 
kingdom from the crusade. Llewelyn would nut deign to appear 
before him to render the customary homage due from Wales to 
the Linglish crown, but sent a series of futile excuses lasting over 
three years. In 1277, however, the king grew tired of waiting, 
invaded the principality and drove his recalcitrant vassal up 
into the fastnesses of Snowdon, where famine compelled him 
to surrender as winter was beginning. Llewelyn was pardoned, 
but deprived of all the lands he had gained during the days of 
the civil war, and restricted to his old North Welsh dominions. 
He remained quiescent for five years, but busied himself in 
knitting up secret alliances with the Welsh of the South, who I 
were resenting the introduction of English laws and customs 
by the strong-handed king. In 1282 there was a sudden and 
well-planned rising, which extended from the gates of Chester 
to those of Carmarthen ; several castles were captured by the 
insurgents, and Edward had to come to the rescue of the lords- 
marchers at the head of a very large army . After m uch checkered 
fighting Llewelyn was slain at the skirmish of Orewyn Bridge near 
Builth on the i ith of December 1282. On his death the southern 
rebels submitted, but David his brother continued the struggle 
for three months longer in the Snowdon district, till his last 
bands were scattered and he himself taken prisoner. Edward 
beheaded him at Shrewsbury as a traitor, having the 
tawaha. excuse that David had submitted once before, had 
been endowed with lands in the Marches, and had 
nevertheless joined his brother in rebellion. After this the king 
abode for more than a year in Wales, organizing the newly 
conquered principality into a group of counties, founding 
many castles, with dependent towns, within its limits. The 
statute of Wales,** issued at Rhuddlan in 1284, provided for 
the introduction of English law into the country, though a 


certain amount of Celtic customs was allowed to survive. For 
the next two centuries and a half the lands west of Dee and Wye 
were divided between tlie new countie.s, forming the “ princi- 
pality ** of Wales, and the “ marches ” where the old feudal 
franchises continued, till the marcl'.er-lordships gradually fell 
by forfeiture or marriage tv* the crown. Edward’s grip on the 
land was strong, and it had need to be so, for in 1287 and 1294- 
1295 there were desperate and widespread revolts, which were 
only checked by the existence of the new castles, and subdued 
by the concentration of large royal armies. In 1301 the king’s 
eldest surviving son Edward, who had been born at Carnarvon 
in 1384, was created “ prince of Wales,’* and invested with the 
principality, which henceforth became the regular appanage 
of the heirs of the English crown. I'his device was apparently 
intended to soothe Welsh national pride, l*y reviving in form, 
if not in reality, the separate existence of the old Cymric state. 
For four generations the land was comparatively quiet, but the 
great rebellion of Owen Glendowcr in the reign of Henry IV. 
was to .show how far the spirit of particularism was from 
extinction. 

Some two years after his long sojourn in Wales Edward made 
an even longer stay in a more remote corner of his dominions. 
Gascony being, as usual, out of hand, he crossed to Bordeaux in 
1286, and abode in Guienne for no less than three years, reducing 
the duchy to such order as it had never known before, settling 
all disputed border questions with the new king of France, 
Philip IV., founding many new towns, and issuing many useful 
statutes and ordinances. He returned suddenly in 1289, called 
home by complaints that reached him as to the administration 
of justice by his officials, who were slighting the authority of 
his cousin Edmund of Cornwall, whom he had left behind as 
regent. He dismissed almost the whole bench of judges, and 
made other changes among his ministers. At the same time 
he fell fiercely upon the great lords of the Welsh Marches, who 
had been indulging in private wars ; when they returned to 
their evil practice he imprisoned the chief offenders, the earls 
of Hereford and Gloucester, forfeited their estates, and only 
gave them back when they had paid vast fines (1291). Another 
act of this period was Edward’s celebrated expulsion 
of the Jews from England (1290). This was the con- 
tinuation of a jwlicy whicli he had already carried 
out in Guienne. It would seem that his reasons were 
partly religious, but partly economic. No earlier king could have 
afforded to drive forth a race who had been so useful to the crown 
as bankers and money-lenders ; but by the end of the 13th 
century the financial monopoly of the jews had been broken 
by the great Italian banking firms, whom Edward had been 
already employing during his Welsh wans. Finding them no 
less accommodating than their rivals, he gratified the prejudices 
of his subjects and himself by forcing the Hebrews to quit 
England. The Italians in a few years became as unpopular as 
their predecessors in the trade of usury, their practices being 
the same, if their creed was not. 

Meanwhile in the same year that saw the expulsion of the 
Jews, King Edward’s good fortune began to wane, with the rise 
of the Scottish question, which was to ovcrsliadow 
the latter half of his reign. Alexander III., the last 
male in direct descent of the old Scottish royal house, Scotland. 
had died in 1286. His heiress was his only living 
descendant, a little girl, the child of his deceased daughter 
Margaret and Eric, king of Norway. After much discussion, 
for both the Scottish nobles and the Norse king were somewhat 
suspicious, Edward had succeeded in obtaining from them a 
promise that the young queen should marry his heir, Edward of 
Carnarvon. This wedlock would have hd to a permanent union 
of the English and Scottish crowns, but not to an absorption 
of the lesser in the greater state, for the rights of Scotland were 
carefully guarded in the marriage-treaty. But the scheme was 
wrecked by the premature death of the bride, who expired by 
the way, while being brought over from Norway to her own 
kingdom, owing to privations and fatigue suffered on a tem- 
pestuous voyage. 
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She had no near relatives, and more than a dozen Scottish 
or Anglo-Scottish nobles, distantly related to the royal line, put 
in a claim to the crown, or at least to a part of the royal heritage. 
The board of six regents, who had been ruling Scotland for the 
young queen, seeing their own power at an end and civil war 
likely to break out, begged Edward of England to arbitrate 
l>e tween the claimants. The history of the next twenty years 
turned on the legal point whether the arbitrator acted — as 
he himself contended — in the capacity of suzerain, or — as the 
Scots maintained — in that of a neighbour of acknowledged 
wisdom and repute, invited to settle a domestic problem. This 
question of the relations between the English and the Scottish 
crowns had been raised a dozen times between the days of 
Edward the Elder and those of Henry III. There was no deny- 
ing the fact that the northern kings had repeatedly done homage 
to their greater neighbours. But, save during the years when 
William the Lion, after his captivity, had owned himself the 
vassal of Henry II. for all his dominions, there was considerable 
uncertainty as to the exact scope of the allegiance which had 
been demanded and given. And William’s complete submission 
had apparently been cancelled, when Richard I. sold him in 
1 190 a release from the terms of the treaty of Falaise. Since that 
date Alexander II. and Alexander III. had repeatedly owned 
themselves vassals to the English crown, and had even .sat in 
English parliaments. But it was possible for patriotic Scots to 
contend that they had done so only in their capacity as English 
barons — for they held much land south of Tweed — and to point 
to the similarity of their position to that of the English king 
when he did homage for his duchy of Guienne at Paris, without 
thereby admitting any suzerainty of the French crown over 
England or Ireland. On the last occasion when Alexander III. 
had owned himself the vassal of Edward L, there had been con- 
siderable fencing on both sides as to the form of the oath, and, as 
neither sovereign at the moment had wished to push matters to a 
rupture, the words used had been intentionally vague, and both 
parties had kept their private interpretations to themselves. 
But now, when Edward met the Scottish magnates, who had 
asked for his services as arbitrator, he demanded that they 
should acknowledge that he was acting as suzerain and overlord 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland. After some delay, and with 
manifest reluctance, the Scots complied ; their hand was forced 
by the fact that most of the claimants to the crown had hastened 
to make the acknowledgment, each hoping thereby to prejudice 
the English king in his own favour. 

This submission having been made, Edward acted with honesty 
and fairness, handing over the adjudication to a body of eighty 
Scottish and twenty-four English barons, knights and bishops. 
Those commissioners, after ample discussion and taking of 
evidence, adjudged the crown to John Baliol, the grandson of the 
eldest daughter of Earl David, younger brother of William the 
Lion. They ruled out the claim of Robert Bruce, the son of David’s 
second daughter, who had raised the plea that his descent was 
superior because he was a generation nearer than Baliol to their 
common ancestor. This theory of affinity had been well known 
in the 12th century, and had been urged in favour of King John 
when he was contending with his nephew Arthur. But by 1291 
it had gone out of favour, and the Scottish barons had no hesi- 
tation in declaring Baliol their rightful king. Edward at once 
gave him seizin of .Scotland, and handed over to him the royal 
castles, which had been placed in his hands as a pledge during 
the arbitration. In return Baliol did him homage as overlord 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland. 

This, unfortunately, turned out to be the beginning, not the 
end, of troubles. Edward was determined to exact all the 
ordinary feudal rights of an overlord — whatever might have been 
the former relations of the English an^ ScWtjjto, crowns. The 
Scots, on the other hand, were resdlied of the intro- 

duction of usa^'wKich had not prevailed Sfcliira times, and 
to keep the tie as vague and loose as possible, before Baliol had 
been many months on the throne there was grave friction on 
the question of legal appeals. Scottish litigants defeated in the 
local courts began to appeal to the courts of Westminster, just 


as Gascon litigants were wont to appeal from Bordeaux to Paris. 
King*^ John and his baronage, relying on the fact that such 
evocation of cases to a superior court had never before been 
known, refused to allow that it was valid. King Edward insisted 
that by common feudal usage it was perfectly regular, and 
announced his intention of permitting it. Grave friction had 
already begun when external events precipitated an open rupture 
between the king of England and his new vassal. 

Philip III. of France, who had always pursued a friendly 
policy with his cousin of England, had died in 1285, 
been succeeded by his son Philip IV., a prince of a 
very different type, the most able and unscrupulous of 
all the dynasty of Capet. In 1294 he played a most ptiup iv, 
dishonourable trick upon King Edward. There had 
been some irregular and piratical fighting at sea between English 
and Norman sailors, in which the latter had been worsted. 
When called to account for the doings of his subjects, as well 
as for certain disputes in Gascony, the English king promised 
redress, and, on the suggestion of Philip, surrendered, as a 
formal act of apology, the six chief fortresses of Guienne, which 
were to be restored when reparation had been made. Having 
garrisoned the places, Philip suddenly changed his line, refused 
to continue the negotiations, and declared the whole duchy 
forfeited. Edward was forced into war, after having been tricked 
out of his strongholds. Just after his first succours had sailed 
for the Gironde, the great Welsh rebellion of 1294 broke out, and 
the king was compelled to turn aside to repress it. This he 
accomplished in the next spring, but meanwhile hardly a foot- 
hold remained to him in Gascony. He was then preparing 
to cross the Channel in person, when Scottish affairs began 
to become threatening. King John declared himself unable to 
restrain the indignation of his subjects at the attempt to enforce 
English suzerainty over Scotland, and in July 1295 leagued 
himself with Philip of France, and expelled from his realm the 
chief supporters of the English alliance. Finding himself in- 
volved in two wars at once, Edward made an earnest appeal to 
his subjects to rise to the occasion and “ because that which 
touches all should be approved of all ” summoned the 
celebrated “ model parliament ” of November 1295, ••model 
which exactly copied in its constitution Montfort’s pnriia- 
parliament of 1265, members from all cities and ^295 
boroughs being summoned along with the knights of 
the shires, and the inferior clergy being also represented l)y their 
proctors. This system henceforth became the normal one, and 
the English parliament assumed its regular form, though the 
differentiation of the two houses was not fully completed 
till the next century. Edward was voted liberal grants by 
the laity, though the clergy gave less than he had hoped ; 
but enough money was obtained to fit out two armies, one 
destined for the invasion of Scotland, the other for that of 
Gascony. 

The French expedition, which was led by the king’s brother 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, failed to recover Gascony, and came 
to an ignominious end. But Edward’s own army 
achieved complete success in Scotland. Berwick was 
stormed, the Scottish army was routed at Dunbar seotimad. 
(April 27), Edinburgh and Stirling were easily captured, 
and at last John Baliol, deserted by most of his adherents, 
surrendered at Brechin. Edward pursued his triumphant march 
as far as Aberdeen and Elgin, without mcetii^ further resistance. 
He then summoned a parliament at Berwick, and announced 
to the assembled Scots that he had determined to depose King 

J ohn, and to assume the crown himself. The ease with which 
e had subdued the realm misled him ; he fancied that the slack 
resistance, which was mainly due to the incapacity and un- 
popularity of Baliol, implied the indifference of the Scots to the 
idea of annexation. The alacrity with which the greater p^ 
of the baronage flocked in to do him homage confirmed him 
in the mistaken notion. He appointed Jolm, earl Warenne, 
lieutenant of the realm, with Hugh Cressingham, an English 
clerk, as treasurer, but left nearly all the minor offices in Scottish 
hands, and announced that Scottish law should be administered. 
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He then returned to England, and began to make preparations 
for a great expedition to France in 1297. 

His plan was something more ambitious than a mere attempt 
to recover Bordeaux ; succours were to go to Gascony, but he 
DiMptttes himself and the main army were to invade France from 
with tb0 the north with the aid of the count of Flanders. Much 
chrgymad money was, of course, needed for the double ex- 
bmaage. petition, and in raising it Edward became involved 
in two desperate constitutional disputes. Though the barons 
and the commons voted a liberal grant at the parliament of 
Buiy (Nov. 1296) the clergy would give nothing. This was 
owing to a bull — the celebrated Clericis Latcos, recently issued 
by the arrogant and contentious pope Boniface VIII., which 
forbade the clergy to submit to any taxation by secular princes. 
Robert Winchelsea, the archbishop of Canterbury, an enthusi- 
astic exponent of clerical rights and grievances, declared himself 
in conscience bound to obey the pontiff, and persuaded the 
representatives of the Church in the parliament to refuse 
supplies. The king, indignant that an attempt should be made 
to exempt the vast ecclesiastical lands from taxation at a time 
of national crisis, sequestrated the estates of the see of Canter- 
bury, and copied John’s conduct in 1208 by outlawing the 
whole body of the clergy. Winchelsea in return excommuni- 
cated all those who refused to recognize the authority of the 
pope’s bull. 

Scarcely was this quarrel developed when Edward found 
himself involved in an equally hot dispute with the commons 
and the baronage. In his eagerness to collect the sinews of war 
he had issued orders for the levy of a heavy customs duty on 
wool, the main export of the land, and in some cases laid hands 
on the wool itself, which lay ready for shipping, though this 
had not l)een granted him by the late parliament. The ‘‘ mal- 
tolt” — or illegal tax — as his subjects called it, provoked the anger 
of the whole body of merchants in England. At the same time 
the barons, headed by the earls of Norfolk and Hereford, raised 
the old grievance about feudal service beyond seas, which had 
been so prominent in the time of King John. Norfolk, who 
had been designated to lead the ex])edition to Guienne, declared 
that though he was ready to follow his master to Flanders in his 
capacity of marshal, he would not be drafted off to Gascony 
against his own will. Hereford and a number of other barons 
gave him hearty support. 

Harassed by these domestic troubles, the king could not carry 
out his intention of sailing for Flanders in the spring, and spent 
the greater part of the campaigning season in wrangles with 
his subjects. He was obliged to come to a compromise. If the 
clergy would give him a voluntary gift, which was in no way 
to be considered a tax, he agreed to inlaw them. They did so, 
and even Winchelsea, after a time, was reconciled to his master. 
As to the barons, the king took the important constitutional 
step of conceding that he would not ask them to serve abroad 
as a feudal obligation, but would pay them for their services, 
if they would oblige him by joining his banner. Even then 
Norfolk and Hereford refused to sail ; but the greater part of 
the minor magnates consented to serve as stipendiaries. The 
commons were conciliated by a promise that the wool which 
the royal officers had seized should be paid for, when a balance 
was forthcoming in the exchequer. 

By these means Edward succeeded at last in collecting a 
considerable army, and sailed for Flanders at the end of August, 
/osirmc- hardly gone when dreadful news reached 

Hon In him from Scotland. An insurrection, to which no 
Seottund. great importance was attached at first, had broken 
wnUmeo. summer. Its first leader was none of the 

great barons, but a Renfrewshire knight, Sir William Wallace ; 
but ere long more important persons, including Robert Bruce, 
earl of Garrick (grandson of Robert Bruce of Annandale, one 
of the competitors for the crown of Scotland), and the bishop 
of Glasgow, were found to be in communication with the rebels. 
Earl Warenne, the king’s lieutenant in Scotland, mustered his 
forces to put down the rising. On the nth of S^tember 1297 
he attempted to force the passage of the Forth at Stirling Bridge, 


and was completely beaten by Wallace, who allowed half the 
English army to pass the river and then descended upon it and 
annihilated it, while Warenne looked on helplessly from the 
other bank. Almost the whole of Scotland rose in arms on 
hearing of this victory, but the barons showed less zeal than 
the commons, owing to their jealousy of Wallace. Warenne 
retired to Berwick and besought his master for aid. 

Edward, who was just commencing an autumn campaign in 
Flanders which was to lead to no results, sent home orders to 
summon a parliament, which should raise men and money for 
the Scottish war. It was called, and made a liberal grant for 
that purpose, but Archbishop Winchelsea and the carls of Norfolk 
and Hereford took advantage of their master’s needs, and of 
his absence, to assert themselves. Taking up the position of 
defenders of the constitution, tliey induced the parliament to 
couple its grants of money with the condition that the king 
should not only confirm Magna Carta — as had been so often done 
before — but give a specific promise that no “ maltolts,” or other 
taxes not legally granted him, should be raised for the future. 
Edward received the petition at Ghent, and made the required 
oath. The document to which he gave his assent, the C on- 
fir maito Carlarum (less accurately called the statute 
De Talla^io non conccdcndo) marked a distinct advance ••Contir- 
beyond the theories of Magna Carta ; for the latter matio Car- 
had been drawn up before England possessed a parlia- 
ment, and had placed the control of taxation in the hands of 
the old feudal council of tenants-in-chief, while the Confirmaito 
gave it to the assembly, far more national and representative, 
which had now superseded the Great Council as the mouthpiece 
of the whole people of the realm. 

The Scottish revolt had become so formidable that Edward 
was compelled to abandon his unfruitful Idemish campaign; 
he patched up an unsatisfactory truce with the king of h ranee, 
which left four-fifths of his lost Gascon lands in the power of 
the enemy, and returned to England in the spring of 1298. In 
July he invaded Scotland at the head of a formidable army of 
15,000 men, and on the 22nd of that month brought Wallace 
to action on the moors above Falkirk. The steady Scottish 
infantry held their own for some time against the charge of the 
English men-at-arms. But when Edward brought forward his 
archers to aid his cavalry, as William 1 . had done at Hastings, 
Wallace’s columns broke up, and a dreadful slaughter followed. 
The impression made on the Scots was so great that for some 
years they refused to engage in another pitched battle. But 
the immediate consequences were not all that might have been 
expected. Edward was able to occupy many towns and castles, 
but the broken bands of the insurgents lurked in the hills and 
forests, and the countryside as a whole remained unsubdued. 
Wallace went to France to seek aid from King Philip, and his 
place was taken by John Corny n, lord of Badenoch, a nephew of 
Baliol, who was a more acceptable leader to the Scottish nobles 
than the vanquished knight of Falkirk. Edward was detained 
in the south for a year, partly by negotiations with France, 
partly by a renewed quarrel with his parliament, and during his 
absence Comyn recovered Stirling and most of the other places 
which had received English garrisons. It was not till 1300 that 
the king was able to resume the invasion of Scotland, with an 
army raised by grants of money that he had only bought by 
humiliating concessions to the will of his parliament, formulated 
in the Articuli super cartas which were drawn up in the March 
of that year. Even then he only succeeded in recovering some 
border holds, and the succeeding campaign of 1301 only twk 
him as far as Linlithgow. But in the following year his position 
was suddenly changed by unexpected events abroad ; the king 
of France became involved in a desperate quarrel with the pope, 
and at the same moment his army received a crushing defeat 
before Courtrai at the hands of the Flemings. To free himself 
for these new struggles Philip made up his niind to conclude 
peace with England, even at riie cost of sacrificing his conquests 
in Gascony. Bordeaux had already revolted from him, and 
he gave up the rest of his ill-gotten gains of 1294 by the treat)' 
of Paris (May 20, 1303). 
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Now that he had only a single war upon his hands lidward's 
position was entirely changed. There was no more need to 
Bdward conciliate the magnates nor the parliament. His dis- 
again la- pleasure fell mainly on the archbishop and the earl 
vadeM of Norfolk, who had so long led £he opposition. 
s^tiandi Winchelsca was put in disgrace, and ultimately exiled. 

Norfolk, who was childless, was forced to sign a grant 
by which his lands went to the king after his death — a harsh 
and illegal proceeding, for he had collateral heirs. But the Scots, 
as was natural, bore the brunt of the king’s wrath. In June 
1303, a month after the peace of Paris, he advanced from Rox- 
burgh, determined to make a systematic conquest of the realm, 
and not to return till it was ended. He kept up his campaign 
throughout the winter, reduced every fortress that held out, and 
carried his arms as far as Aberdeen and Elgin. In February 
1304 the regent Comyn and most of the Scottish baronage sub- 
mitted, on the promise that they should retain their lands on 
doing homage. Wallace, who had returned from France, kept 
up a guerilla warfare in the hills for a year more, but was cap- 
tured in July 1305, and sent to London to be executed as a 
traitor. Even before his capture it seemed that Scotland was 
thoroughly tamed, and was destined to share the fate of Wales. 

Edward’s arrangements for the administration of the conquered 
kingdom were wise and liberal, if only the national spirit of the 
Scots could have tolerated them. The Scottish parliament was 
to continue, though representatives from beyond Tweed were 
also to be sent to the English parliament. The sheriffdoms 
and most of the ministerial posts were left in the hands of Scots, 
though the supreme executive authority was put in the hands 
of John of Brittany, earl of Richmond, the king’s nephew. 
The land seemed for a time to be settling down, and indeed the 
baronage were to such a large extent English in both blood and 
feeling, that there was no insuperable difficulty in conciliating 
them. A considerable fraction of them adhered consistently to the 
English cause from this time forth, and ultimately lost their lands 
for refusing to follow tlie rest of the nation in the next insurrection. 

But the delusion that Scotland had been finally subdued was 
to last only for a year, although in 1305 Edward seemed to have 
accomplished his task, and stood triumphant, with the northern 
realm at his feet, his domestic foes humbled, and France and the 
papacy defeated. His last short interval of peaceful rule was 
distinguished by the passing of the Statute of Trailbaston in the 
parliament of 1305. This was a measure for the repression of 
local riots, empowering justices in every shire to suppress club- 
men {trailbastons), gangs of marauders who had been rendering 
the roads unsafe. 

In the first month of 1306, however, the weary Scottish war 
broke out again, with the appearance of a new insurgent chief. 

Robert Bruce, earl of Garrick, grandson of the claimant 
Bruc0. throne of 1392, had hitherto pursued a shifty 

policy, wavering between submission and Opposition 
to the English invader. He had l^een in arms more than once, but 
had finally adhered to the pacification of 1304, and was now 
entirely trusted by the king. But he was secretly plotting re- 
bellion, disgusted (as it would seem) that Edward had not trans- 
ferred the crown of Scotland to the line of Bruce when the house 
of Baliol was found wanting. Though he found himself certain 
of a considerable amount of support, he yet could see that there 
would be no general rising in his favour, for many of the mag- 
nates refused to help in making king a baron whom they re- 
garded as no more important than one of themselv|||. But the 
insurrection was precipitated by an unpremeditated outrage. 
Bruce was conferring at Dumfries with John Comyn, the late 
regent, whom he was endeavouring to tempt into his plots, on 
the 10th of January 1306. An angry altercation followed, for 
Comyn would have nothing to do with the scheme,.^, said Bruce 
Md his followers finally slew him before the altiJ^of a church 
into which he had fled. After this crime, which, combined the 
disgrace of sacrilege with that of murder under trys4 Bruce 
was forced to take arms at once, though his prepai^ons were 
incomplete. He raised his banner, and was hastijly Wowned at 
Scone on the 25th of March ; by that time the i^ing had burst 
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out in jmany shires of Scotland, but it was neither unanimous nor 
complete. Edward by no means despaired of crushing it, and 
had raised a large army, when he was smitten with an illness 
wliich prevented him from crossing the border. But his troops, 
under Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, pressed north, and 
surprised and routed Bruce at Methven near Perth. The 
pretender’s brother Nigel and many of his chief supporters were 
taken prisoners, and he himself escaped with a handful of 
followers and took refuge in the Western islands. Edward 
ordered young Nigel Bruce and many other captives to be 
executed ; for he was provoked to great wrath by the rebellion 
of a magnate who had given him every assurance of loyalty. 
He intended to follow de Valence to Scotland, and to complete 
I the suppression of the rising in person. But this proved beyond 
his strength ; he struggled as far as the border in July, but could 
not shake off his disease, and was forced to linger, a broken 
invalid, in the neighbourhood of Carlisle for many months. 
Meanwhile his lieutenants failed to follow up with energy the 
victory gained at Methven, and in the next spring Bruce re- 
appeared in the Lowlands, gathered new levies, and inflicted 
a defeat on de Valence at Loudoun Hill. Roused to anger 
King Edward rose from his bed, mounted his horse, and .started 
for Scotland. But after struggling on for a few miles he fell by 
the way, and died at Burgh-on-Sands, just inside the English 
border, on the 7th of July 1307. 

Despite the chequered fortunes of his later years the reign of 
Edward had been a time of progress and prosperity for England. 
He had given his realm good and strong governance ; 
according to his lights he had striven to keep faith 
and to observe his coronation oath. He had on more /, ruh. 
than one occasion quarrelled with his subjects, but 
matters had never been pushed to an open rupture. The king 
knew how to yield, and even opponents like Winchelsea and the 
earls of Norfolk and Hereford respected him too much to drive 
him to an extremity. The nation, however much it might 
murmur, would never have been willing to rebel against a sove- 
reign whose only fault was that he occasionally pressed his pre- 
rogative too far. Edward’s rule was seldom or never oppressive, 
the seizure of the merchants’ wool in 1297 was the only one of 
his acts which caused really fierce and widespread indignation. 
For his other arbitrary proceedings he had some show of legal 
justification in every case. It would have been absurd to 
declare that his rule was tyrannical or his policy disastrous. 
The realm was on the whole contented and even flourishing. 
Population was steadily increasing, and with it commerce ; the 
intellectual activity wWch had marked the reign of Henry III. 
was still alive ; architecture, religious and military, was in its 
prime. He was himself a great builder, and many of the per- 
fected castles of that concentric style, which later ages have 
called the “ Edwardian typic,’^ were of his own planning. Jn 
ecclesiastical architecture his reign represents the early flower 
of the “ Decorated ” order, perhaps the most beautiful of all 
the developments of English art. In many respects the reign 
may be regarded as the culmination and crowning point of the 
middle ages. It certainly gave a promise 01 greatness and steady 
progress which the 14th century was far from justifying. 

With the great king’s death a sudden change for the worse 
was at once visible. The individual character of the reigning 
king was still the main factor in political ^story, 
and Edward 11 . was in eveiy respect a contrast to his 
father. He was incorrigibly frivolous, idle and apathetic ; 
his father had given him much stem schooling, but this 
seems only to have inspired him with a deeply rooted dis- 
like for official work of any kind. He has been well described 
as “ the first king since the Conquest who was not a man of 
business.” Even Stephen and Henry III. had been active and 
bustling princes, though their actions were misguided and in- 
consequent. But Edward II. hated all kingly duties ; he 
detested war, but he detested even more the routine work of 
administration. He was most at his ease in low company, 
his favourite diversion was gambling, his best trait a love for 
farming and the mechanical arts of the smith and the gardener* 
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His first acts on coining to the throne caused patriotic English- 
men to despair. His father, on his deathbed, had made him 
swear to conduct the Scottish expedition to its end. 

marched no further than Dumfries, and then 
turned back, on the vain pretext that he must conduct 
his parentis funeral in person. Leaving Bruce to gatlier fresh 
strength and to commence the tedious process of reducing the 
numerous English garrisons in Scotland, he betook himself to 
London, and was not seen on the border again for more than 
three years. He then dismissed all his father’s old ministers, 
and replaced them by creatures of his own, for the most part 
persons of complete incompetence. But his most offensive act 
was to promote to the position of chief councillor of the crown, 
and disperser of the royal favours, a clever but vain and osten- 
tatious Gascon knight, one Piers Gaveston, who liad been the 
companion of his boyhood, and had been banished by Edward I. 
for encouraging him in his follies and frivolity. Piers was given 
the royal title of earl of Cornwall, and married to the king’s 
niece ; when Edward went over to France to do homage for 
Gascony, he even made his friend regent during his absence, in 
preference to any of his kinsmen. It was his regular habit to 
refer those who came to him on matters of state to “ his good 
brother Piers,” and to refuse to discuss them in person. 

It was of course impossible that the nation or the baronage 
should accept such a preposterous regime, and Edward was soon 
involved in a lively struggle with his subjects. Of 
the leaders of opposition in his father’s reign both 
iion. * Hereford and Norfolk were now dead. But Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea had returned from exile in a belli- 
gerent mood, and the place of Norfolk and Hereford was taken 
by an ambitious prince of the royal house, Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, the son of the younger brother of Edward I. Thomas 
was selfish and incompetent, but violent and self-assertiv’-e, 
and for some years was able to pose successfully as a patriot 
simply because he set himself to oppose every act of the un- 
popular king. He had several powerful baronial allies— the 
earls of Warwick, Pembroke and Warenne, with Humphrey 
Bohun of Hereford, who had succeeded to his father’s politics, 
though he had married the king’s own sister. 

The annals of the early years of Edward II. are mainly filled 
by contemporary chroniclers with details of the miserable strife 
between the king and his barons on the question of 
unconstitutional position. But the really 
Saotlmnd. important feature of the time was the gradual recon- 
quest of Scotland by Robert Bruce, during the con- 
tinuance of the domestic strife in England. Edward 1 . had laid 
such a firm grip on the northern realm that it required many 
years to undo his work. A very large proportion of the Scottish 
nobility regarded Bruce as a usurper who had opened his career 
with murder and sacrilege, and either openly opposed him or 
denied him help. His resources were small, and it was only by 
constant effort, often chequered by failures, that he gradually 
fought down his local adversaries, and reduced the English 
garrisons one by one. Dumbarton and Linlithgow were only 
mastered in 1312. Perth did not finally fall into his hands till 
1313; Edinburgh, Roxburgh and Stirling were still holding out 
in 1314. During all this time the English king only once went 
north of the Border — ^in 1311 — and then with a very small army, 
for Lancaster and his friends had refused to join his banner. 
Yet even under such conditions Bruce had to retire to the 
mountains, and to allow the invaders to range unopposed 
through Lothian and Fife, and even beyond the Tay. With 
ordinary capacity and perseverance Edward II. might have 
mastered his enemy ; indeed the Comyns and Umfravilles and 
other loyalist barons of Scotland would have carried out the 
business for him, if only he had given them adequate support. 
But he spent what small energy he possessed in a wretched 
strife of chicanery and broken promises with Thomas of Lan- 
caster and his paiiy, dismissing and recalling Gaveston according 
to the exigencies of the moment, while he let the Scottish war 
shift for itself. It must be confessed that the conduct of his 
adversaries was almost as contemptible and unpatriotic. They 
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refused to aid in the war, as if it was the king's private affair and 
not that of the nation. And repeatedly, when they had Edward 
at their mercy and might have dictated what terms they pleased 
to him, they failed to rise to the situation. Tliis was especially 
the case in 1311, when the king had completely submitted 
in face of their armed demonstrations. Instead of introducing 
any general scheme of reform they contented themselves with 
putting him under the tutelage of twenty -one ” lords 
ordainers,” a baronial committee like that which had ••torda 
been appointed by the Provisions of Oxford, fifty Or~ 
years back. Edward was not to lev}^ an army , appoint 
an official, raise a tax, or quit the realm without their leave. 
He had also to swear an obedience to a long string of consti- 
tutional limitations of his power, and to promise to remove 
many practical grievances of administration. But there were 
two great faults m the proceedings of Thomas of Lancaster and 
his friends. The first was that they ignored the rights of the 
commons — save indeed tliat they got their ordinances confirmed 
by parliament — and put all power into the hands of a council 
which represented nothing but the baronial interest. The second, 
and more fatal, was that this council of “ ordainers,” when 
installed in office, showed energy in nothing save in persecuting 
the friends of Edward and Gaveston ; it neglected the general 
welfare of the realm, and in particular made no effort whatever 
to end the Scottish war. It was clearly their duty either to make 
peace with Robert Bruce, or to exert themselves to crush him ; 
but they would do neither. 

Gaveston’s unliappy career came to an end in 1312. After 
he had been twice exiled, and hod been twice recalled by the 
king, he was be.sieged in Scarborough and captured by the earl 
of Pembroke. He was being conducted to London to be tried 
in parliament, when his two greatest enemies, Thomas of Lan- 
caster and Guy, earl of Warwick, took him out of the hands of 
his escort, and beheaded him by the wayside without any legal 
authority or justification. The unhappy king was compelled 
to promise to forget and forgive this offence, and was then 
restored to a certain amount of freedom and power ; the barons 
believed that when freed from the influence of Gaveston he 
would prove a less unsatisfactory sovereign. The experiment 
did not turn out happily. Bruce having at last made an almost 
complete end of the English garrisons within his realm, laid siege 
to Stirling, the last and strongest of them all, in the spring of 
1313. Compelled by the pressure of public opinion to attempt 
its relief, Edward crossed the border in June 1314, with an army 
of 20,000 foot and 4000 men-at-arms. He found Bruce prepared 
to dispute his advance on the hillside of Bannockburn, 

2 m. in front of Stirling, in a strong position with a 
stream in front and his flanks covered by rows of pit- pyro, 
falls, dug to discomfit the English cavalry. The Scots, 
as at Falkirk, were ranged in solid clumps of pikemen a!)ove the 
bum, with only a small reserve of horse. The English king, 
forgetting his father’s experiences, endeavoured to ride down 
the enemy by headlong frontal charges of his men-at-arms, and 
made practically no attempt to use his archery to advantage. 
After several attacks had been beaten off with heavy loss, the 
English host recoiled in disorder and broke up — the king, who 
bad kept in the rear all day, was one of the first to move off. 
The flower of his knights had fallen, including his nephew, the 
earl of Gloucester, who was the only one of the |;reat magnates 
of the realm who had shown loyalty to him during the last six 
years. The Scots also made many prisoners ; the disaster was 
complete, and the wrecks of the beaten army dispersed before 
reaching the border. Bruce followed them up, and spent the 
autumn in ravaging Northumberland and Cumberland. 

Thomas of Lancaster, who had refused to join in the late 
campaign, took advantage of its results to place the king once 
more in complete tutelage. His household was db- 
mbsed, he was bidden to live as best he could on an 
allowance of £10 a day, and all his ministers and 
officials were changed. For more than three years 
Lancaster practioalfy reigned in hb cousin’s name ; it was soon 
found that the reate got no profit thereby, for ibrl Thomas, 
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though neither so apathetic nor so frivolous as Edward, was 
not a whit more competent to conduct either war or domestic 
administration. The Scots swept everything before them, 
ravaging the north at their will, and capturing Berwick. They 
even made a great expedition to Ireland, where Bruce’s brother 
Edward was proclaimed king by the rebellious Celtic septs, and 
rode across the whole island, exterminating the Anglo-Irish 
population in many districts (1315-1317). But the colonists 
rallied, and cut to pieces a great Irish army at Athenry (1316), 
while in the next year Roger Mortimer, a hard-handed baron 
of the Welsh march, crossed with reinforcements and drove back 
Edward Bruce into the north. Resuming his advance after a 
space, the rebel king was routed and .slain at Dundalk fOct. 14, 
1318) and the insurrection died out. But it had had the perma- 
nent result of weakening the king’s grip on the north and west of 
Ireland, where the Englishry had been almost exterminated. 
From this time forth until the reign of Henry VIII. the limit of 
the country in full subjection to the crown was always shrinking, 
and the Irish chiefs of the inland continued to pay less and less 
attention to orders issued from Dublin or London. 

Though the Scottish expedition to Ireland had been beaten 
off, this was not in the least to be ascribed to the credit of 
Lancaster, who was showing the grossest incompetence as an 
administrator. He could neither protect the Border, nor even 
prevent private civil wars from breaking out, not only on the 
Welsh marches (where they had always been common), but even 
in the heart of England. The most extraordinary .symptom 
of the time was a civic revolt at Bristol (1316), where the towns- 
folk expelled the royal judges, and actually stood a siege before 
they v/ould submit. Such revolts of great towns were normal 
in Germany or Italy, but almost unknown on this side of the 
Channel. All this unrest might well be ascribed to Lancaster’s 
want of ability, but he had also to bear — with less justice — the 
discontent caused by two years of famine and pestilence. In 
August 1318 he was removed from power by a league formed 
by Pembroke, Warenne, Arundel and others of the lords or- 
dainers, who put a new council in power, and showed themselves 
somewhat less hostile to the king than Earl Thomas had been. 
Edward was allowed to raise an army for the siege of Berwick, 
and was lying before its walls, when the Scots, turning his flank, 
made a fierce foray into Yorkshire, and routed the shire-levy under 
Archbishop Melton at the battle of My ton. This so disheartened 
the king and the council that controlled him that they concluded 
a two years’ truce with Robert of Scotland, thus for the first time 
acknowledging him as a regular enemy and no mere rebel (1319). 

The time of comparative quiet that followed was utilized 
by the king in an attempt to win back some of his lost authority. 
TheDe ^ short Space Edward showed more capacity 

speatm, and energy than he had ever been supposed to pos.sess. 

Probably this was due entirely to the fact that he 
had come under the influence of two able men who had 
won his confidence and had promised him revenge for the 
murdered Gaveston. The.se were the two Hugh Despensers, 
father and son; the elder was an ambitious baron who hated 
Lancaster, the younger had been made Edward’s chamberlain 
in 1318 and had become his secret councillor and constant 
companion. Finding that the king was ready to back them in 
all their enterprises, the Despensers resolved to take the fearful 
risk of snatching at supreme power by using their master’s 
name to oust the barons who were now directing affairs from 
their position. I'he task was the more easy because Lancaster 
was at open discord with the men who had supplanted him, so 
that the baronial party was divided ; while the mishaps of the 
last six years had convinced the nation that other rulers could 
Ijc as incompetent and as unlucky as the king. Indeed, there 
was a decided reaction in Edward’s favour, since l4micaster and 
his friends had been tried and found wanting. Moreover, the 
Despensers felt that they had a great advantage over Gaveston 
in that they were native-born barons of ancient ancestry and 
good estate : the younget Hugh, indeed, through his marriage 
with the sister of the carl of Gloucester who fell at Bannockburn, 
was one of the greatest landowners on the Welsh border : they 
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could not be styled upstarts or adventurers. Edward’s growing 
confidence in the Despensers at last provoked the notice and 
jealousy of the dominant party. The barons brought up many 
armed retainers to the parliament of 1321, and forced the king 
to dismiss and to condemn them to exile. But their discom- 
fiture was only to last a few months ; in the following October 
a wanton outrage and assault on the person and retinue of 
Edward’s queen, Isabella of France, by the retainers of Lord 
Badlesmere, one of Pembroke’s associates, provoked universal 
reprobation. The king made it an excuse for gathering an army 
to besiege Badlesmere ’s castle at Leeds ; he took it and hanged 
the garrison. He then declared the Despensers pardoned, and 
invited them to return to England. On this Thomas of Lan- 
caster and the more resolute of his associates took arms, but 
the majority both of the baronage and of the commons remained 
quiescent, public opinion being rather with than against the 
king. The rebels displayed great indecision, and Lancaster 
proved such a bad general that he was finally driven into the 
north and beaten at the battle of Boroughbridge (March 16, 
1322), where his chief associate, the earl of Hereford, 
was slain. Next day he surrendered, with the wreck 
of his host. But the king, who showed himself un- 
expectedly vindictive, beheaded him at once; three 
other f)eers, Badlesmere, Clifford and Mowbray, were subsequently 
executed, with a score of knights. 

Such severity was most impolitic, and Lancaster was ere long 
hailed as a saint and a martyr. But for the moment the king 
seemed triumphant; he called a parliament which revoked tlu^ 
“ordinances’’ of 1311, and replaced the Despensers in power. 
P'or the remaining four years of his reign they were omnipotent ; 
but able and unscrupulous as they were, they could not solve 
the problem of successful governance. To their misfortune the 
Scottish war once more recommenced, King Robert having 
refused to continue the truce. The fortune of Edward II. now 
hung on the chance that he might be able to maintain the struggle 
with success ; he raised a large army and invaded Lothian, but 
Bruce refused a pitched battle, and drove him off with loss l)y 
devastating the countryside around him. Thereupon Edward, 
to the deep humiliation of the people, sued for another cessation 
of hostilities, and obtained it by conceding all that Robert asked, 
save the formal acknowledgment of his kingly title. But peace 
did not suffice to end Edward’s troubles ; he dropped back into 
his usual apathy, and the Despensers showed themselves so harsh 
and greedy that the general indignation only required a new 
leader in order to take once more the form of open insurrection. 
The end came in an unexpected fashion. Edward had quarrelled 
with his wife Isabella, who complained that he made her the 
“ handmaid of the Despensers,” and excluded her from her 
proper place and honour. Yet in 1325 he was unwise enough 
to send her over to France on an embassy to her brother 
Charles IV., and to allow his eldest son Edward, prince of Wale.s, 
to follow her to Paris. Having the boy in her power, and being 
surrounded by the exiles of Lancaster’s faction, she set herself 
to plot against her husband, and opened up com- 
munications with the discontented in England. It was of Qaeea 
in vain that Edward besought her to return and to re- faabtfia 
store him his son ; she came back at last, but at the head 
of an army pmmanded by Roger, Lord Mortimer, the 
most prominent survivor of the party of Earl Thomas, with 
whom she had formed an adulterous connexion which they for 
some time succeeded in keeping secret. 

When she landed with her son in Essex in September 1326, 
she was at once joined by Henry of Lancaster, the heir of Earl 
Thorny, and most of the baronage of the ®^tem 
counties. Even the king’s half-brother, the earl of oad 
Norfolk, rallied to her banner. Edward and the De- mardarof 
spensers, after trying in vain to raise an army, fled 
into the west. They were all caught by their pursuers ; 
the two Despensers were executed — the one at Bristol, the other 
at Hereford. Several more of Edward’s scanty band of friends — 
the earl of Arundel and the bishop of Exeter and others — ^were 
also slain. Their unhappy master was forced to abdicate oh 
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the 20th of January 1327, his fourteen-year old son being pro- 
claimed king in his stead. He was allowed to survive in dose 
prison some eight months longer, but when his robust con- 
stitution defied all attempts to kill him by privations, he was 
murdered by the orders of the queen and Mortimer at Berkeley 
Castle on the 21st of September. 

The three years regency of Isabella, during the minority of 
Edward 111 ., formed a disgraceful episode in the history of 
England. She was as much the tool of Mortimer as 
IbuMIm her husband had been the tool of the Despensers, and 
their relations became gradually evident to the whole 
Mortimer, j\^\i posts of dignity and emolument were 

kept for their personal adherents, and a new and formidable 
dignity was conferred on Mortimer himself, when he was made 
both justiciar of the principality of Wales, and also earl of March, 
in which lay both his own broad lands and the estates of De- 
spenser and Arundel, which he had shamelessly appropriated. 
It is surprising that the adulterous pair succeeded in maintain- 
ing themselves in power for so long, since the ignominy of the 
situation was evident. They were even able to quell the first 
attempt at a reaction, by seizing and beheading Edmund, earl 
of Kent, the late king’s half-brother, who was betrayed while 
organizing a plot for their destruction. The one politic act of 
Mortimer’s administration, the conclusion of a permanent peace 
with Scotland by acknowledging Bruce as king (1328), was not 
one which made him more popular. The people called it “ the 
shameful peace of Northampton,” and firmly believed that he 
had been bribed by the Scots. 

Vet Isabella and her paramour held on to power for two years 
after the peace, and were only overthrown by a blow from an 
unexpected quarter. When the young king had 
reached the age of eighteen he began to understand 
the disgraceful nature of his own situation. Having 
secured promise of aid from Henry of Lancaster, his cousin, and 
other barons, he executed a coup de main, and seized Mortimer 
in his chamber at midnight. The queen was also put under 
guard till a parliament could be called. It met, and at the 
king’s demand passed sentence on the earl for the murder of 
Edward II. and other crimes. He was hanged at Tyburn (Nov. 

‘ 330) ; queen suffered nothing worse than complete ex- 
clusion from power, and lived for more than twenty years in 
retirement on the manors of her dowry. 

Edward III., who thus commenced his reign ere he was out 
of his boyhood, was, as might have been foretold from his prompt 
action against Mortimer, a prince of great vigour and enterpri.se. 
He showed none of his father’s weakness and much of bis grand- 
father’s capacity. He fell short of Edward I. in steadiness of 
character and organizing power, but possessed all his military 
capacity and his love of work. Unfortunately for England his 
ambition was to be the mirror of chivalry rather than a model 
administrator. He took up and abandoned great enterprises 
with equal levity ; he was reckless in the spending of money ; 
and in times of trouble he was careless of coastitutional pre- 
cedent, and apt to push his prerogative to extremes. Yet like 
Edward I. he was popular with his subjects, who pardoned him 
much in consideration of his knightly virtues, his courage, his 
ready courtesy and his love of adventure. In most respects 
he was a perfect exponent of the ideals and foibles of his age, 
and when he broke a promise or repudiated a debt he was but 
displaying the less satisfactory side of the habitual morality of the 
i4tdi century the chivalry of which was often deficient in the less 
showy virtues. With all his faults Edward during his prime 
was a capable and vigorous ruler ; and it was not without reason 
tliat not England only but all western Europe looked up to him 
as the greatest king of his generation. 

His early years were specially fortunate, as his rule contrasted 
in the most favourable way with that of his infamous mother 
B 4 wmrd contemptible father. The ministers whom 

HI. he substituted for the cr^tures of Mortimer were 
lavMdea capable, if not talented administrators. He did much to 
Scotland, restore the internal peace of the realm, and put down 
the local disorders which had been endemic for the last twenty 
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years. Moreover, when the war with Scotland recommenced 
he gave tlie English a taste of victory such as they had not 
enjoyed since Falkirk. Robert Bruce was now dead and his 
throne was occupied by the young Da\ id 11 ., whose factious 
nobles were occupied in civil strife when, in 1332, a pretender 
made a snatch at the Scottish throne. This was Edward, tlie 
son of John Baliol, an adventurous baron who collected all the 
“ disinherited ” Scots lords, the members of the old English 
faction who had been expelled by Bruce, and invaded the realm 
at their head. He beat the regent Mar at the battle of Dupplin, 
seized Perth and Edinburgh, and crowned himself at Scone. 
But knowing that his seat was precarious he did homage to the 
English king, and made him all the promises that his father had 
given to Edward I. The temptation was too great for the young 
king to refuse ; he accepted the homage, and offered the aid of 
his arms. It was soon required, for Baliol was ere long expelled 
from Scotland. Edward won the battle of Halidon Hill (July 19, 
1333) — where he displayed considerable tactical skill — captured 
Berwick, and reconquered a considerable portion of Scotland for 
his vassal. Unfortunately for himself he made the misUike of 
requiring too much from Baliol — forcing him to cede Lothian, 
Tweeddalc and the larger part of Galloway, and to promise a 
tribute. These terms so irritated the Scots, who had shown signs 
of submission up to this moment, that they refused to accept 
the pretender, and kept up a long guerilla warfare which ended 
in his final expulsion. But the fighting was all on Scottish 
ground, and Edward repeatedly made incursions, showy if not 
effective, into the very heart of the northern realm ; on one 
occasion he reached Inverness unopposed. He held Perth till 
1339, Edinburgh till 1341, and was actually in possession of much 
Scottish territory when his attention was called off from this 
minor war to the greater question of the struggle with France. 
Meanwhile he had acquired no small military reputation, had 
collected a large body of professional soldiers whose experience 
was to be invaluable to him in the continental war, and had 
taught his army the new tactics which were to win Cre9y and 
Poitiers. For the devices employed against the Scottish 
“ schiltrons ” of pikemen at Dupplin and Halidon, were the 
same as those which won all the great battles of the Hundred 
Years’ War — the combination of archery, not with cavalry (the 
old system of Hastings and Falkirk), but with dismounted men- 
at-arms. The nation, meanwhile prosperous, not vexed by ovej - 
much taxation, and proud of its young king, was ready and 
willing to follow him into any adventure that he might indicate. 

IV. The Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) 

Wars between England and France had been many, since 
William the Conqueror first linked their fortunes together by 
adding his English kingdom to his Norman duchy, caumof 
They were bound to recur as long as the kings who tbe 
ruled on this side of the Channel were possessed of Uuadred 
continental dominions, which lay as near, or nearer, to 
their hearts than their insular realm. While the king- 
dom of France was weak, monarchs like Henry 11 . and Richard I . 
might dream of extending their transmarine possessions to the 
detriment of their suzerain at Paris. When France had grown 
strong, under Philip Augustus, the house of Plantagenet still 
retained a broad territory in Gascony and Guienne, and the house 
of Capet could not but covet the possession of the largest sur- 
viving feudal appanage which marred the solidarity of their 
kingdom. There had been a long interval of peace in the 13th 
century, because Henry III. of England was weak, and Louis IX. 
of France an idealist, much more set on forwarding the 
welfare of Christendom than the expansion of France.^ But 
the inevitable struggle had recommenced with the accession of 
tlie unscrupulous Philip IV. Its cause was simple; France 
was incomplete as long as the English king ruled at Bordeaux 
and Bayonne, and far up the valleys of the Garonne and 
Adour. From 1293 onward Philip and his sons had been striving 
to make an end of the power of the Plantagenets in Aquitaine, 
sometimes by the simple argument of war, more frequently by 
insidious process of encr(Mu:hing on ducal rights, summoning 
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litigants to Paris, and encouraging local magnates and cities 
alike to play off their allegiance to their suzerain against that to 
their immediate lord. Both in the time of Edward II. and in 
that of his son active violence had several times been called 
in to aid legal chicanery. Fortunately for the duke of Guienne 
the majority of his subjects had no desire to become French- 
men ; the Gascons felt no national sympathy with their neigh- 
bours of the north, and the towns in especial were linked to 
England by close ties of commerce, and had no wish whatever 
to break off their allegiance to the house of Plantagenet. The 
English rule, if often weak, had never proved tyrannical, and 
they had a great dread of French taxes and French officialism. 
But there were always individuals, more numerous among the 
noblesse than among the citizens, whose private interests im- 
pelled them to seek the aid of France. 

The root of the Hundred Years* War, now just about to 
commence, must be sought in the affairs of Guienne, and not in 
any of the other causes which complicated and obscured the 
outbreak of hostilities. These, however, were sufficiently im- 
portant in themselves. The most obvious was the aid which 
Philip VI. had given to the exiled David Bruce, when he was 
driven out of Scotland by Edward and his ally Baliol. The 
English king replied by welcoming and harbouring Robert 
of Artois, a cousin whom Philip VI. had expelled from France. 
He also made alliances with several of the dukes and counts of 
the Netherlands, and with the emperor Louis the Bavarian, 
obviously with the intention of raising trouble for France on 
her northern and eastern frontiers. 

It was Philip, however, who actually began the war, by declar- 
ing Guienne and the other continental dominions of Edward III. 

forfeited to the French crown, and sending out a fleet 
ottbe’w^. ravaged the south a)ast of England in 1337. 

’ In return Edward raised a claim to the throne of 
France, not that he had any serious intention of pressing it 
— for throughout his reign he always showed himself ready 
to barter it away in return for sufficient territorial gains — 
but because such a claim was in several ways a useful asset to 
him both in war and in diplomacy. It was first turned to account 
when the Flemings, who had scruples about opposing their liege 
lord the king of France, found it convenient to discover that, 
since Edward was the real king and not Philip, their allegiance 
was due in the same direction whither their commercial interests 
drew them. Led by the great demagogue dictator, Jacob van 
Artcvclde, they became the mainstay of the English party in 
the Netherlands. 

Edward’s claim — such as it was — rested on the assertion that 
his mother, Isabella, was nearer of kin to her brother Giarles 
Edward ^^st king of the main line of the house of Capet, 

/II. mad than was Charles's cousin Philip of Valois. I'he French 
the Preach law^^ers ruled that heiresses could not succeed to the 
crowa. crown themselves, but Edward pleaded that they 
could nevertheless transmit their right to their sons. He found 
it convenient to forget that the elder brother of Charles IV., 
King Louis X., had left a daughter, whose son, the king of 
Na\^arre, had on this theory a title preferable to his own. This 
prince, he said, had not been bom at the time of his grand- 
father’s death, and so lost any rights that might have passed to 
him had he been alive at that time. A far more fatal bar to 
Edward’s claim than the existence of Charles of Navarre was the 
fact that the peers of France, when summoned to decide the 
succession question nine years before, had decided that Philip 
of Valois had the sole valid claim to the crown, and that Edward 
had then done homage to him for Guienne. If he pleaded that 
in 1328 he had been the mere tool of his mother and Mortimer, 
he could be reminded of the unfortunate fact that in 1331, after 
he had crushed Mortimer, and taken the power into his own 
hands, he had deliberately renewed his oath to King Philip. 

Ed^rd’s claim to the French crown embittered the strife in 
a most unnecessary fashion. It was an appeal to every dis- 
contented French vassal to become a traitor under a plausible 
show of loyalty, and from first to last many such persons utilized 
it. It also Edward an excuse fm* treatii^ every loyal 
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Frenchman as guilty of treason, and, to his shame, he did not 
always refrain from emplc^ing such a discreditable device. 
Yet, as has been already said, he showed his consciousness of the 
fallacy of his claim by offering to barter it again and again during 
the course of the war for land or money. But he finally passed 
on the wretched fiction as a heritage of his descendants, to cause 
untold woes in the 15th century. It is seldom in the world’s 
history that a hollow legal device such as this has had such long 
enduring and deplorable results. 

In the commencement of his continental war Edward took 
little profit either from his assumption of the French royal title, 
or from the lengthy list of princes of the Low Countries 
whom he enrolled beneath his banner. His two land- s?^a. 
campaigns of 1339 and 1340 led to no victories or 
conquests, but cost enormous sums of money. The Netherland 
allies brought large contingents and took high pay from the king, 
but they showed neither energy nor enthusiasm in his cause. 
When Philip of Valois refused battle in the open, and confined 
his operations to defending fortified towns, or stockading himself 
in entrenched camps, the allies drifted off, leaving the king with 
his English troops in force too small to accomplish anything. 
The sole achievement of the early years of the war which was 
of any profit to Edward or his realm was the great naval triumph 
of Sluys (June 24, 1340), which gave the English the command 
of the sea for the next twenty years. The French king had built 
or hired an enormous fleet, and with it threatened to invade 
England. Seeing that he could do nothing on land while his com- 
munications with the Low Countries were endangered by the 
existence of this armada, Edward levied every ship that was to 
be found, and brought the enemy to action in the Flemish 
harl)our of Sluys. After a day of desperate hand to hand 
fighting — for the vessels grappled and the whole matter was 
settled by boarding — ^the French fleet was annihilated. Hence- 
forth England was safe from coast raids, could conduct her 
commerce with Flanders without danger, and could strike with- 
out difficulty at any point of the French littoral. But it was 
not for some years that Edward utilized the advantage that 
Sluys had given him. As long as he persevered in the attempt 
to conduct the invasion of the northern frontier of France he 
achieved nothing. 

Such schemes were finally abandoned simply because the king 
discovered that his allies were worthless and that his money 
I was all spent. On his return from Flanders in 1340 
he became involved in an angry controversy with his cHaia, 
ministers, whom he accused, quite unjustly, of wasting Trial at 
his revenue and wrecking his campaigns thereby. He Arch- 
imprisoned some of them, and wished to try his late sinttord. 
chancellor, Archbishop Stratford, for embezzlement, 
in the court of the excheejuer. But the primate contended 
very vigorously for the right to be tried before his peers, and 
since the king could get no subsidies from his ]>arliamcnt till he 
acknowledged the justice of this claim, he was forced to concede 
it. Stratford was acquitted — the king’s thriftlessness and not 
the chancellor’s maladministration had emptied the treasury. 
Edward drifted on along the path to financial ruin till he actually 
went bankrupt in 1345, when he repudiated his debts, and ruined 
several great Italian banking houses, who had beoi unwise 
enough to continue lending him money to the last. The Flemings 
were also hard hit by this collapse of the king’s credit, and very 
naturally lost their enthusiasm for the English alliance. Van 
Artevelde, its chief advocate, was murdered by his own towns- 
men in this same year. 

The second act of the Hundred Years’ War, after King Edward 
had abandemed in despair his idea of invading France from the 
side of the Netherlands, was fought out in another ^ 
quarter — ^the duchy of Brittany. Here a war of sritt^. 
succession had broken out in which (oddly enough) 

Edward took up the cause of the pretender who had male 
descent, while Philip supported the one who represented a 
female line — each thus backing the theory of herit^ by which 
his rival claimed the throne of France. By cspousiDg the cause 
of John of Montfort Edward obtained a good foothold on the 
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flank of France, for many of the Breton fortresses were put 
into his hands. But he failed to win any decisive advantage 
thereby over King Philip. It was not till 1346, when he adopted 
the new policy of trusting nothing to allies, and striking at the 
heart of France with a purely English army, that Edward found 
the fortune of war turning in his favour. 

In this year he landed in Normandy, where the English banner 
had not been seen since the days of King John, and executed a 
destructive raid through the duchy, and up the Seine, 
fttvadtm almost reached the gates of Paris. This brought 

Prmnce, out the king of France against him, with a mighty 
host, before which Edward retreated northward, 
apparently intending to retire to Flanders. But after crossing 
tiie Somme he halted at Cregy, near Abbeville, and offered 
battle to the pursuing enemy. He fought relying on 
CrJqyo^ the tactics which had been tried against the Scots at 
Dupplin and Halidon Hill, drawing up his army with 
masses of dismounted men-at-arms flanked on either side by 
archcry. This array proved as effective against the disorderly 
charges of the French noblesse as it had been against the heavy 
columns of the Scottish pikemen. Fourteen times the squadrons 
of King Philip came back to the charge ; but mowed down by the 
arrow-shower, they seldom could get to hands trokes with the 
English knights, and at last rode off the field in disorder. This 
astonishing victory over fourfold numbers was no mere chival- 
rous feat oi arms, it had the solid result of giving the victors a 
foothold in northern France. For Edward took his 
army to beleaguer Calais, and after blockading it for 
nearly a year forced it to surrender. King Philip, 
after his experience at Cregy, refused to fight again in order to 
raise the siege. From henceforth the English possessed a secure 
landing-place in northern France, at the most convenient point 
possible, immediately opposite Dover. They held it for over 
two hundred years, to their own inestimable advantage in every 
recurring war. 

The years 1345-1347 saw the zenith of King Edward’s pros- 
I)erity ; in them fell not only his own triumphs at Cregy and 
Calais, but a victory at Auberoche in Perigord won 
^Vvlua^a cousin Henty of Lancaster, which restored 
Croas. many long-lost regions of Guienne to the English 
suzerainty (Oct. 21, 1345), and another and more 
famous battle in the far north. At Neville’s Cross, near Durham, 
the lords of the Border defeated and captured David Bruce, king 
of Scotland (Oct. 17, 1346). The loss of their king and the 
destruction of a fine army took the heart out of the resistance of 
the Scots, who for many years to come could give their French 
allies little assistance. 

In 1347 Edward made a short truce with King Philip : even 
after his late victories he felt his strength much strained, his 
Truce with treasury being empty, and his army exhausted by the 
Prance, year-long siege of Calais. But he would have returned 
Tbe Black to the Struggle without delay had it not been for 
dreadful calamity of the “Black Death,” which 
fell upon France and England, as upon all Europe, in the 
years 1348-1349. The disease, on which the 14th century 
bestowed this name, was the bubonic plague, still famfliar in the 
East. After devastating western Asia, it reached the Medi- 
terranean ports of Europe in 1347, and spread across the con- 
tinent in a few months. It was said that in France, Italy and 
England a third of the population perished, and though this 
estimate may be somewhat exaggerated, local records of un- 
impeachable accuracy show that it cannot be very far from the 
truth. The bishop’s registers of the diocese of Norwich show 
that many p^ishes had three and some four successive vicars 
admitted in eighteen months. In the manor rolls it is not un- 
common to find whole families swept away, so that no heir can 
be detected to their holdings. Among the monastic orders, whose 
crowded common life seems to have been particularly favourable 
to the spread of the plague, there were cases where a whole com- 
munity, from the abbot down to the novices, peivdied. The 
classes are said to have suffered less than the poor ; but 
the ldug’^< ^daughter Joan and two archbishops of (^terbury 


were among the victims. The long continuance of the visitation, 
which as a rule took six or nine months to work out its virulence 
in any particular spot, .seems to have cowed and demoralized 
society. Though it first spread from the ports of Bristol and 
Weymouth in the summer of 1348, it had not finished its de- 
struction in northern England till 1350, and only spread into 
Scotland in the summer of that year. 

When the worst of the plague was over, and panic had died 
down, it was found that the social conditions of England had 
been considerably affected by the visitation. The condi- Economic 
tion of the realm had been stable and prosperous during sad aociai 
tlie earlier years of Edward III., the drain on its re- atiectaot 
sources caused by heavy war-taxation having been more 
than compensated by the increased wealth that arose ^ 
from growing commerce and developing industries. The victory 
of Sluys, which gave England the command of the seas, had 
been a great landmark in the economic no less than in the naval 
history of this island. But the basis of society was shaken by 
the Black Death ; the kingdom was still essentially an agri- 
cultural community, worked on the manorial system ; and the 
sudden disappearance of a third of the labouring hands by which 
that system had been maintained threw ever^'-thing into disorder. 
The landowners found thousands of the crofts on which their 
villeins had been wont to dwell vacant, and could not fill them 
with new tenants. Even if they exacted the full rigour of service 
from the survivors, they could not get their broad demesne 
lands properly tilled. The landless labourers, who might have 
been hired to supply the deficiency, were so reduced in numlxjrs 
that they could command, if free competition prevailed, double 
and triple rates of payment, compared with their earnings in 
the days before the plague. Hence there arose, almost at once, 
a bitter strife between the lords of manors and the labouring 
class, both landholding and landless. 'Die lord.s wished to exact 
all possible services from the former, and to pay only the old two 
or three pence a day to the latter. The villeins, as hard hit 
as their masters, resented the tightening of old duties, which in 
some cases had already been commuted for small money rents 
during the prosperous years preceding the plague. The landless 
men formed combinations, disputed with the landlords, and 
asked and often got twice as much as the old rates, despite of the 
murmurings of the employer. 

After a short experience of these difficulties the king and 
council, who.se sympathies were naturally with the landholders, 
issued an ordinance forbidding workmen of any kind 
to demand more than they had been wont to receive 
before 1348. This was followed up by the famous 
Statute of Labourers of 1351, which fixed rates for 
all wages practically identical with those of the times before the 
Black Death. Those workmen who refused to accept them were 
to be imprisoned, while employers who went behind the backs 
of their fellows and secretly paid higher sums were to be punished 
by heavy fines. Later additions to the statute were devised to 
terrorize the labourer, by adding stripes and branding to his 
punishment, if he still remained recalcitrant or absconded. And 
landowners were empowered to seize all vagrant able-bodied 
men, and to compel them to work at the statutory wages. As 
some compensation for the low pay of the workmen, parliament 
tried to bring down the price of commodities to their former 
level, for (like labour) all manufactured articles had gone up 
immensely in value. 

Thirty years of friction followed, while the parliament and the 
ruling classes tried in a spasmodic way to enforce the statute, 
and the peasantry strove to evade it. It proved impossible to 
carry out the scheme ; the labourers were too many and too 
cunning to be crushed. If driven over hard they absconded to 
the towns, where hands were needed as much as in the country- 
side, or migrated to districts where the statute was laxly ad- 
ministered. Gradually the landowners discovered that the only 
practical way out of their difficulties was to give up the old 
custom of working the manorial demesne by the forced labour of 
their villeins, and to cut it up into farms which were rented out 
to free tenants, and cultivated by them. In the course of two 
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generations the “ farmers ” who paid rent for these holdings 
became more and more numerous, and demesne land tilled by 
villein-service grew more and more rare. But enough old- 
fashioned landlords remained to keep up the struggle with the 
peasants to the end of the 14th century and beyond, and the 
number of times that the Statute of Labourers was re-enacted 
and recast was (mormons. Nevertlieless the struggle turned 
gradually to the advantage of the labourer, and ended in the 
creation of the sturdy and prosperous farming yeomanry who 
were the strength of the realm for several centuries to come. 

One immediate consequence of the “ Black Death was the 
renewal of the truce between England and France by repeated 
agreements which lasted from 1347 to 1355. During this interval 
Philip of France died, in 1350, and was succeeded by his son 
John. The war did not entirely cease, but l^ecame local and 
spasmodic. In Brittany the factions which supported the tw'o 
claimants to the ducal title were so embittered that they never 
laid down their arms. In 1351 the French noblesse of Picardy, 
apparently without their master\s knowledge or consent, mad(i 
an attempt to surprise Calais, which was beaten off with some 
difficulty by King Edward in person. There was also con- 
stant bickering on the borders of Guienne. But the main forces 
Renewal of both sides were not brought into action till the 
the war series of truces ran out in 1355. From that time 
onward the P2nglish took the offensive with great 
France. vigour. Edward, prince of Wales, ravaged Languedoc 
as far as the Mediterranean, while his younger brother John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, executed a less ambitious raid in 
Picardy and Artois. In the south this campaign marked real 
progress, not mere objectless plunder, for it was followed by the 
recoTi quest of great districts in Perigord and the Agenuis, which 
had been lost to England since the i3Lh century. A similar 
double invasion of France led to even greater results in the 
following year, 1356. While Lancaster landed in Normandy, 
and with the aid of local rebels occupied the greater part of the 
peninsula of the Cotentin, the prince of Wales accomplished 
greater things on the borders of Aquitaine. After executing a 
great circular s^veep through P( 5 rigord, Limousin and Berry, he 
was returning to Bordeaux laden wdth plunder, when he was 
intercepted by the king of France near Poitiers. The 
^itlen. followed was the most astonishing of all 

the lOnglish victories during the Hundred Years’ War. 
The odds against the prince were far heavier than those of Cre(;y, 
but by taking up a strong position and using the national tactics 
which combined the use of archery and dismounted men-at- 
arms, the younger Edward not merely \)esit off his assailants in 
a long defensive fight, but finally charged out upon them, 
scattered them, and took King jeffin prisoner (Sept. 19, 1356). 

This fortunate capture put an enormous ad^'antage in the 
hands of the English ; for John, a facile and selfish prince, was 
ready to buy his freedom by almost any concessions. 
BnxHah He signed two successive treaties which gave such 
ravage advantageous terms to Edward 111 . that the dauphin 
France. Charles, who was acting as regent, and the French 
states-general refused to confirm them. This drove tlie English 
king to put still further pressure on the enemy ; in 1359 he led 
out from Calais the largest English army that had been seen 
during the war, devastated all northern France as far as Reims 
and the borders of Burgundy, and then — continuing the cam- 
paign through the heart of the wdntcr — presented himself before 
the gates of Paris and ravaged the tie dc France. This brought 
the regent Charles and his counsellors to the verge of despair ; 

they yielded, and on the 8th of May 1360, signed an 
B^lgny. agreement at Br^tigny near Chartres, by which nearly 
all King Edward's demands were granted. These 
preliminaries were ratified by the definitive peace of Calais 
(Oct. 24, 1360), which brought the first stage of the Hundred 
Years' War to an end. 

By this treaty King Edward formally gave up his claim to 
the French throne, which he had always intended to use merely 
as an asset for barter, and was to receive in return not only a sum 
of 3,000,000 gold crowns for King John's personal ransom, but 
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an immense cession of territory which — ^in southern France at 
least — almost restored the old boundaries of the time of 
Henry 11 . The duchy of Aquitaine was reconstructed, so as 
to include not only the lands that Edward had inherited, and 
his recent conquests, but all Poitou, Limousin, Angoumois, 
Quercy, Rouergue and Saintonge — a full half of France south 
of tlie Loire. This vast duchy the English king bestowed not 
long after on his son Edward, the victor of Poitiers, who reigned 
there as a vassal-sovereign, owing homage to England but ad- 
ministering his possessions in his own right. In northern France, 
Calais and the county of Guiries, and also the isolated counly of 
Ponthieu, the inheritance of the wife of Edward L, were ceded 
to the English crowm. All these regions, it must be noted, were 
to be held for the future free of any homage or acknowledgment 
of allegiance to an overlord, “ in perpetuity, and in the manner 
in which the kings of lYance had held them." There w^as to be 
an end to the pow er of the courts of Paris to harass the duke of 
Aquitaine, by using the rights of the suzerain to interfere with 
the vassal's subjects. It was hoped that for the future the 
insidious legal warfare which had been used with such effect by 
the French kings would be effectually prevented. 

To complete the picture of the triumph of Edward 111 . at this, 
the culminating point of his reign, it must be mentioned that 
some time before the peace of Calais he had made terms submia- 
with Scotland. David Bruce was to cede Roxburgh sionot 
and Berwick, but to keep the rest of his dominions on David of 
(Condition of paying a ransom of 100,000 marks. This 
sum could never be raised, and Edward always had it in his 
pow'er to bring pressure to bear on the king of Scots by demand- 
ing the instalments, which w'ere always in arrear. David gave 
no further trouble ; indeed he became so friendly to England 
that he offered to proclaim Lionel of Clarence, Edward’s second 
son, as his heir, and would have done so but for the vigorous 
opposition of his parliament. 

The English people had exjiected that a sort of Golden Age 
w'ould follow the conclusion of the peace with Scotland and 
France. Freed from the war-taxes which had vexed 
them for the last twenty years, they would be ^^^^frogrmln 
to repair the ravages of the Black Death, and to de-£„giand. 
velop the commercial advantages which had been won 
at Sluys, and secured by the dominion of the seas which they 
had held ever since. In some respects this expectation was not 
deceived ; the years that followed 1360 seem to have been pros- 
perous at home, despite the continued friction arising from the 
Statute of Labourers. The towns would seem to have fared 
better than the countryside, partly indeed at its expiense, for 
the discontented peasantry migrated in large numbers to the 
centres of population where newly-developed manufactures 
were calling for more hands. The weaving industry, introduced 
into the eastern counties by the king’s invitation to Flemish 
settlers, was making England something more than a mere 
producer of raw material for export. The seaports soon recovered 
from their losses in the Black Death, and English shipping was 
beginning to appear in the distant seas of Portugal and the 
Baltic. Nothing illustrates the growth of English wealth better 
than the fact that the kingdom had, till the time of Edward III., 
contrived to conduct all its commerce with a currency of small 
silver, but that within thirty years of his introduction of a 
gold coinage in 1343, the English noble " was being stnick in 
enormous quantities. It invaded all the markets of western 
Europe, and became the prototype of the gold issues of the 
Netherlands, Scotland, and even parts of Germany. It is in the 
latter years of Edwarcl III. that we find the first forerunners of 
that class of English merchant princes who were to be such a 
marked feature in the succeeding reigns. The Poles of Hull, 
whose descendants rose in three generations to ducal rank, were 
the earliest specimens of their class. The poet Chaucer may 
serve as a humbler example of the rise of the burgher class — 
the son of a vintner, he became the father of a knight, and the 
ancestor, through female descents, of many baronial families. 
The second half of the 14th century is the first period in Englbh 
history in which we can detect a distinct rise in the importance 
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of the commercial as opposed to the landed interest. The latter, 
hard hit by the manorial difficulties that followed the plague of 
1348-1349, found their rents stationary or even diminishing, 
while the price of the commodities from which the former 
made their wealth had permanently risen. As to intellectual 
vigour, the age that produced two minds of such marked origin- 
ality in different spheres as Wycliffe and Chaucer must not be 
despised, even if it failed to carry out all the promise of the 
13th century. 

For a few years after the peace of 1360 the political influence 
of Edward III. in western Europe seemed to be supreme. France, 
prostrated by the results of the English raids, by 
peasant revolts, and municipal and baronial turbulence, 
France. begin to recover strength till the thriftless king 

John had died (1364) and had been succeeded by his 
capable if unchivalrous son Charles V. Yet the state of the 
English dominions on the continent was not satisfactory ; in 
building up the vast duchy of Aquitaine Edward had made a 
radical mistake. Instead of contenting himself with creating 
a homogeneous Gascon state, which might have grown together 
into a solid unit, he had annexed broad regions which had been 
for a century and a half united to France, and had been entirely 
assimilated to her. From the first Poitou, Qucrcy, Rouergue 
and the Limousin chafed beneath the English yoke ; the noblesse 
in especial found the comparatively orderly and constitutional 
govcrnancei to which they were subjected most intolerable. 
They waited for the first opportunity to revolt, and meanwhile 
murmured against every act of their duke, the prince of Wales, 
though he did his best to behave as a gracious sovereign. 

The younger Edward ended by losing hi*^ health and his wealth 
in an unneev.^ssary war beyond the Pyrenees. He was persuaded 
by the exiled Peter the Cruel, king of Castile, to restore 
him to the throne which he had forfeited by his mis- 
Spaitt. government. In 1367 he gathered a great army, 
entered ('astile, defeated the usurper Henry of Trasta- 
mara at the battle of Najera, and restored his ally. But Peter, 
when once re-established as king, forgot his obligations and left 
the nrince burdened with the whole expense of the campaign. 
EcLvard left Spain with a discontented and unpaid army, and 
had himself contracted the seeds of a disease which was to leave 
him an invalid for the rest of his life. To pay his debts he was 
obliged to resort to heavy taxation in A(}uitaine, which gave his 
discontented subjects in Poitou and the other outlying districts 
an excuse for the rebellion that they had been for some time 
meditating. In 1368 his greatest vassals, the counts of Armagnac, 
Perigord and Cornminges, displayed their- disloyalty by appeal- 
ing to the king of France as their suzerain against the legality 
of Edward's imposts. The French overlordship had been 
formally abolished by the treaty of 1360, so thi^ appeal amounted 
to open rebellion. And when Charles V. accepted it, and cited 
Kdward to appear before his parlement to answer the complaints 
of the counts, he was challenging England to renewed war. He 
found a preposterous excuse for repudiating the treaty by which 
he was bound, by declaring that some details had been omitted 
in its formal ratification. 

The Hundred Years' War, therefore, broke out again in 1369, 
after an interval of nine years. Edward III. assumed once more 
Renewal France, while Charles V., in the 

of the war usual style, declared that the whole duchy of Aqui- 
wWA taine had been forfeited for treason and rebellion on 
Franca, present holder. The second period of 

war, which was to last till the death of the English king, and for 
some years after, was destined to prove wholly disastrous to 
England. All the conditions had changed since 1360. Edward, 
though only in his fifty-seventh year, was entering into a pre- 
mature and decrepit old age, in which he became the prey of 
unworthy favourites, male and female. The men of the 14th 
c^tuty, who commanded armies and executed coups d'itat at 
eighteen, were often worn out by sixty. The guidance of the 
war shotild have fallen into the hands of his eldest son, the victor 
of Poitiers arid Najera, but the younger Edward had never re- 
covered from the fatigues of his Spanish campaign ; his disease 


having developed into a form of dropsy, he had become a con- 
firmed invalid and could no longer take the field. The charge 
of the militar>’ operations of the English armies liad passed to 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, the king's younger son, a 
prince far inferior in capacity to his father and brother. Though 
not destitute of good impulses Lancaster was hasty, improvident 
and obstinate ; he was unfortunate in his choice of friends, for 
he allied himself to all his father’s unscrupulous dependents. 
He was destitute of military skill, and wrecked army after army 
by attempting hard tasks at inappropriate times and by mistaken 
methods. Despite of all checks and disasters he remained active, 
self-confident and ambitious, and, since he had acquired a com- 
plete control over his father, he had ample opportunity to 
mismanage the political and military affairs of England. 

Lancaster’s strategy, in the early years of the renewed war, 
consisted mainly of attempts to wear down the force of France 
by devastating raids ; he hoped to provoke the enemy 
to battle by striking at the heart of his realm, hut 
never achieved his purpose. Warned by the disasters 
of Cregy and Poitiers, Charles V. and his great captain 
Bertrand du Guesclin would never commit themselves to an 
engagement in the open field. They let the English invaders 
jiass by, garrisoning the towns but abandoning the countryside. 
Since Lancaster, in his great circular raids, had never the leisure 
to sit down to a siege — generally a matter of long months in the 
14th century — he repeatedly crossed France leaving a train of 
ruined villages behind him, but having accomplished nothing 
else save the exhaustion of his own army. For the French 
always followed him at a cautious distance, cutting off his 
stragglers, and restricting the area of his ravages by keeping 
flying columns all around his path. But while the duke was 
executing useless marches across France, the outlying lands of 
Aquitaine were falling away, one after the other, to the enemy. 
The limit of the territory which still remained loyal was ever 
shrinking, and what was once lost was hardly ever regained. 
Almost the only reconquest made was that of the city of Limoges, 
which was stormed in September 1370 by the troops of the 
Black Prince, who rose from his sick-bed to strike his last blow at 
the rebels. His success did almost as much harm as good to his 
cause, for the deliberate sack of the city was carried out with 
such ruthless severity that it roused wild wrath rather than 
terror in the neighbouring regions. Next spring the prince 
returned to England, feeling himself physically unable to ad- 
minister or defend his duchy any longer. 

The greater part of Poitou, Qiiercy and Rouergue had been 
lost, and the English cause was everywhere losing ground, when 
a new danger was developed. Since Sluys the enemy 
had never disputed the command of the seas ; but in * 
1372 a Spanish fleet joined the French, and destroyed 
off La Rochelle a squadron which was bringing reinforcements 
for Guienne. This disaster was the direct result of the campaign 
of Najera — for Henry of Trastamara, who had long since de- 
throned and slain his brother Peter the Cruel, remained a con- 
sistent foe of England. From this date onward Franco-Spanish 
fleets were perpetually to be met not only in the Bay of Biscay 
but in the Qiannel ; they made the voyage to Bordeaux unsafe, 
and often executed descents on the shores of Kent, Sussex, 
Devon and Cornwall. It was to no effect that, in the year after 
the battle of La Rochelle, Lancaster carried out the last, the most 
expensive, and the most fruitless of his ^eat raids across France. 
He marched from Calais to Bordeaux, inflicted great misery on 
Picardy, Champagne and Berry, and left half his army dead 
by the way. 

This did not prevent Bertrand du Guesclin from expelling 
from his dominions John of Brittany, the one ally whom King 
Edward possessed in France, or from pursuing a consistent 
career of petty conquest in the heart of Aquitaine. By 1374 
little was left of the ^eat possessions which the English had held 
beyond the Channel save Oilais, and the coast slip from Bordeaux 
to Bayonne, which foitned the only loyal part of the duchy of 
Guienne. Next year King Edward sued for peace — ^hc failed 
to obtain it, findmg the FVench terms too hard for acceptance — 
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but a truce at least was signed at Bruges (Jan. 1375) which 
endured till a few weeks before his death. 

These two last years of Edward's reign were filled with an 
episode of domestic strife^ which had considerable constitutional 
importance. The nation ascribed the series of disasters 
^ which had filled the space from 1369 to 1375 entirely 
to the maladministration of Lancaster and the king's 
favourites, failing to see that it was largely due to the mere fact 
that England was not strong enough to hold down Aquitaine, 
when France was administered by a capable king and served by a 
great general. Hence there arose, both in and out of parliament, 
a violent agitation for the removal of Lancaster from power, 
and the punishment of the favourites, who were believed, with 
complete justification, to be misusing the royal name for their 
own private profit. Among the leaders of this agitation were 
the clerical ministers whom John of Gaunt had expelled from 
office in 1371, and chiefly William of Wykeham, bishop of Win- 
chester, the late chancelloi ; they were helped by Edmund 
Mortimer, earl of March, a personal enemy of Lancaster, and 
could count on the assistance of the prince of Wales when he was 
well enough to take a part in politics. The greater part of the 
House of Commons was on their side, and on the whole they 
may be regarded as the party of constitutional protest against 
maladministration. But there was another movement on foot 
at the same time, which cut across this political agitation in the 
most bewldering fashion. Protests against the corruption of the 
AgitMtioa Church and the interference of the papacy in national 
rngminmi affairs had always been rife in England. At this 
tb0 moment they were more prevalent than ever, largely 
Church, jjj consequence of the way in which the popes at 
Avignon had made themselves the allies and tools of the kings 
of France. The Statutes of Praemunire and Provisors had been 
passed a few years before (1351-1365) to check papal pretensions. 
There was a strong anti-clerical party, whose practical aim was 
to fill the coffers of tlie state by large measures of disendowment 
and confiscations of Church property. The intellectual head 
of this party at the time was John Wycliffe, a famous Oxford 
w iitf master of Balliol College. 

** In his lectures and sermons he was always laying stress 
on the unsatisfactory state of the national church and the infamous 
cx)rruption of the papacy. The doctrine which first made him 
fomous, and commended him to all members of the anti-clerical 
faction, was that unworthy holders of spiritual endowments 
ought to be dispo.s.sessed of them, because “ dominion ” should 
depend on '' grace." Churchmen, small and great, as he held, 
had been corrupted, because they had fallen away from the 
early Christian idea of apostolic poverty. Instead of discharging 
their proper functions, bishops and abbots had become statesmen 
or wealthy barons, and took no interest in anything save politics. 
The monasteries, with their vast possessions, had become cor- 
porations of landlords, instead of associations for prayer and 
good works. The papacy, with its secular ambitions, and its 
insatiable greed for money, was the worst abuse of all. A bad 
pope, and most pop>es were bad, was the true Antichrist, since 
he was always overruling the divine law of the scriptures by his 
human ordinances. Every man, as Wycliffe taught — using the 
feudal analogies of contempor^ society—is G^’s tenant-in- 
chief, directly responsible for his acts to his overlord ; the pope 
is always thrusting himself in between, like a mesne-tenant, and 
destroying the touch between God and man by his interference. 
Sometimes his commands are merely presumptuous ; sometimes 
— ^as when, for example, he preaches crusades against Christians 
for purely secular reasons — they are the most horrible form of 
blasphemy. Wycliffe at a later period of his life developed views 
on doctrinal matters, not connected with his original thesis about 
the relations between Church and State, and foreshadowed most 
of the leading tenets of the reformers of the 16th century. But 
in 1376-1377 he wc^ known merely as the outspoken critic of 
the Caesarean oleigy ” and the papacy. He had a following of 
enthusiastic discipl^ at Oxford, and scattered adherents both 
among the burghers and the knighthood, the nucleus of the party 
that afterwards became famous as the Lollards. But they had 
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not yfet differentiated themselves from the body of those who 
were merely anti-clerical, without being committed to any 
theories of religious reform. 

Since Wycliffe was, above all things, the enemy of the political 
clergy of high estate, and since ^ose clergy were precisely 
the leaders of the attack upon John of Gaunt, it came 
to pass that hatred of a common foe drew the duke and 
the doctor together for a space. There was a strange wyeumf 
alliance between the advocate of clerical reform, and 
the practical exponent of secular misgovernment. The only 
point on which they were agreed was that it would be highly 
desirable to strip the Church of most of her endowments, in 
order to fill the exchequer of the state. Lancaster hoped to use 
Wycliffe as his mouthpiece against his enemies ; Wycliffe hoped 
to see Lancaster disendowing bishops and monastenes and defy- 
ing pope. Hence the attempt of the political bishops to get 
Wycliffe condemned as a heretic became inextricably mixed 
with the attempt of the constitutional party, to which the bishops 
belonged, to evict the duke from his position of first councillor 
to the king and director of the policy of the realm. 

The struggle began in the parliament of 1376, called by the 
I anti-Lancastrian party the ‘‘ Good Parliament.'^ Headed by the 
earl of March, William Courtenay, bishop of London, 
and Sir Peter de la Mare, the daring speaker of the ••Quad 
House of Commons, the duke's enemies began their PmrUum 
campaign by accusing the king’s ministers and 
favourites of corruption. Here they were on safe ground, for 
the misdeeds of Lord Latimer— the king’s chamberlain, 
Lord Neville — his steward, Richard Lyons — his financial 
agent, and Alice Perrers — his greedy and shameless mistre.ss, 
had been so flagrant that it was hard for Lancaster to overthrow 
defend them. In face of the evidence brought forward ot the 
the old king and his son had to abandon their friends htag^e 
to the angry parliament. Latimer and Lyons were 
condemned to imprisonment and forfeiture of their goods, Alice 
Perrers was banished from court. Encouraged by this victory, 
the parliament passed on to constitutional reforms, forced on 
the king a council of twelve peers nominated by themselves, 
who were t.i exercise over him much the same control 
that the lords ordainers had held over his father, and 
compelled him to assent to a long list of petitions reforma. 
whi^, if properly carried out, would have removed 
most of the practical grievances of the nation. Having so done 
they dispersed, not guessing that Lancaster had yielded .so 
easily because he was set on undoing their work the moment 
that they were gone. 

This, however, was the case ; after the shortest of intervals 
the duke execut^ something like a coup d'eiat. In his father's 
name he released Latimer and Lyons, dismissed 
council of twelve, imprisoned Peter de la llihxe,Qaaatrt- 
sequestrated the temporalities of Bishop Wykeham, 
and sent the earl of March out of the realm. Alice 
Perrers took possession again of the king, and all his^^^'** 
corrupt courtiers came bark to him. A royal edict declared 
the statutes of the “ Good Parliament " null and void. Lan- 
caster would never have dared to defy public opinion and 
challenge the constitutional party to a life-and-death struggle 
in this fashion, had it not been that his brother the prince of 
Wales had died while the “ Good Parliament ” was 
sitting; thus the opposition 1^ been deprived of 
their strongest support. The prince’s heir was a mere Mace. 
child, Ricl^d of Bordeaux, aged only nine. It was 
feared by some that Duke John might carry his ambitions so far 
as to aim at the throne — he could do what he pleased with his 
doting father, and flaws might have been picked in the marriage 
of the Black Prince and his wife Joan of Kent, who were cousins, 
and therefore within the “prohibited degrees.” As a matter 
of fact Lancaster was a more honest man than bis enemies sus- 
pected ; he hastened to acknowledge his littie nephew’s rights, 
acknowledged him as prince of Wales, and introduced him as 
bis grandfather’s heir b^ore the parliament of January 1377. 

The character of this body was a proof of the gieat strength 
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of the royal name and power even in days when parliamentary 
institutions had been long in existence, and were supposed to act 
as a check on the crown. To legalize his arbitrary acts Duke 
John dared to summon the estates together, after he had issued 
stringent orders to the sheriffs to exclude his enemies and return 
his friends when the members for the Commons were chosen. He 
obtained a house of the complexion that he desired, and having 
a strong following among the peers actually succeeded in undoing 
all the work of 1376. No sign of trouble or rebellion followed, 
the opposition being destitute of a fighting leader. March had 
left the realm ; Bishop Wykeham showed an unworthy sub- 
servience by suing Jor pardon through the mediation of Alice 
Ferrers. Only Bishop Courtenay refused to be terrorized ; he 
chose this moment to open a campaign against the duke’s allj\ 
John Wycliffe, who was arraigned for heresy before the ecclesi- 
astical courts. His trial, however, ended in a scandalous fiasco. 
Lancaster and his friend Lord Percy came to St Paul’s, and so 
insulted and browbeat the bishop, that the proceedings de- 
generated into a riot, and reached no conclusion (Feb. 19). 
Courtenay dared not recommence them, and Lancaster ruled 
as he pleased till his father, five months later, died. Deserted 
by his worthless courtiers and plundered on his death- 
BdwM^ bed by his greedy mistress, the victor of Sluys and 
///. Cre^y sank into an unhonoured grave. It was a relief 
to the nation that he was gone. Y et there was a general 
feeling that chaos might follow. If Lancaster should justify 
the malevolent rumours that were afloat by making a snatch 
at the crown, the last state of the realm might be worse than the 
first. 

Duke John, however, was a better man than his enemies 
supposed. He was loyal to the crown according to his lights, and 
Ricbmrdll ^ chivalrous self-denial that had hardly been 

^ ^’expected from him. He saluted his little nephew as 
king without a moment’s hesitation, though he was aware 
that with the commencement of a new reign his own dictator- 
ship had come to an end. The princess of Wales, in whose 
hands the young Richard II. was placed, had never been 
his friend, and was surrounded by adherents of her deceased 
husband, who belonged to the constitutional party. Disarmed, 
however, by the duke’s frank submission they wisely resolved 
not to push him to extremes, and the first council which was 
appoint^ to act for the new monarch was a sort of “ coalition 
ministry ” in which Lancaster’s followers as well as his foes were 
represented. For that very reason it was lacking in strength and 
unity of purpose, and proved lamentably incapable of dealing 
with the problems of the moment. 

Of these the most pressing was the renewal of the French 
war; the truce had expired a few weeks before the death of 
Edward III., and the new reign began with a series 
Pnneb military disasters. The French fleet landed in great 
WMT. ^orce in Sussex, burnt Rye and Hastings and routed 
the shire leviet. Simultaneously the seneschal of 
Aquitaine was defeated in battle, and Bergerac, the last great 
town in the inland which remained in English hands, was 
captured by the duke of Anjou. 

The first parliament of Richard II. met in October under the 
most gloomy auspices. It showed its temper by taking up the 
Pint work of the “ Good Parliament.^’ Lancaster’s ad- 
paHib'^ herents were turned out of the council; the persons 
condemned in 1376 were declared incapable of serving 
Mbm' ^ Ferrers was sentenced to banishment 

** and forfeiture, and the little king was made to re- 
pudiate the declaration whereby his unde had quashed the 
statutes of 1376 by declaring that “ no act of parliament can be 
repealed save with parliament’s consent.” John of Gaunt 
bowed before the storm, retired to his estates, and for some time 
took little part in affairs of state. 

Unfortunately the new government proved whoUy unable 
either to conduct the struggle with France suocessfuUy, or to 
pluck im Gouraige to make a humiliating peaoe-^the oidy wise 
course before them. The nation was too proud to accept 
defeat, and persevered is the utdiappy attem^ to reverse the 


fortunes of war. An almost unbroken series of petty disasters 
marked the first three years of King Richard. The worst was 
the failure of the last great devastating raid which the English 
launched against France. Thomas of Woodstock, the youngest 
son of Edward III., took a powerful army to Calais, and marched 
through Picardy and Champagne, past Orleans, and finally to 
Rennes in Brittany, but accomplished nothing save the ruin 
of his own troops and the wasting of a vast sum of money. 
Meanwhile taxation was heavy, the whole nation was seething 
with discontent, and — what was worst — no way was visible 
out of the miserable situation ; ministers and councillors were 
repeatedly displaced, but their successors always proved equally 
incompetent to find a remedy. 

This period of murmuring and misery culminated in the Great 
Revolt of 1381, a phenomenon whose origins must be sought 
in the most complicated causes, but whose outbreak 
was due in the main to a general feeling that the realm 
was being misgoverned, and that some one must be i^si. 
made responsible for its maladministration. It was 
actually provoked by the unwise and unjust poll-tax of one 
shilling a head on all adult persons, voted by the parliament of 
Northampton in November 1380. The last poll-tax had been 
carefully graduated on a sliding scale so as to press lightly on the 
poorest classes ; in this one a shilling for eacn person had to be 
exacted from every township, though it was provided that 
“ the strong should help the weak ” to a certain extent. But 
in hundreds of villages there were no “ strong ” residents, and 
the poorest cottager had to pay his three groats. The peasantry 
defended themselves by the simple device of understating the 
numbers of their families ; the returns made it appear that the 
adult population of England had gone down from 1,355,000 to 
896,000 since the poll-tax of 1379. Thereupon the government 
sent out commissioners to revise the returns and exact the missing 
I shillings. Their appearance led to a series of widespread and 
preconcerted riots, which soon spread over all England from the 
Wash to the Channel, and in a few days developed into a for- 
midable rebellion. The poll-tax was no more than the spark 
which fired the mine ; it merely provided a good general griev- 
ance on which all malcontents could unite. In the districts 
which took arms two main causes of insurrection may be differ- 
entiated ; the first and the most widespread was the discontent 
of the rural population with the landowners and the Statute of 
Labourers. Their aim was to abolish all villein-service, and to 
wring from their lords the commutation of all manorial customs 
and obligations for a small rent — fourpence an acre was gener- 
ally the sum suggested. But there was a simultaneous outbreak 
in many urban districts. In Winchester, London, St Albans, 
Canterbury, Bury, Beverley, Scarborough and many other places 
the rioting was as violent as in the countryside. Here the object 
of the insurgents was in most cases to break down the local 
oligarchy, who engrossed all municipal office and oppressed 
the meaner citizens ; but in less numerous instants their end 
was to win charters from lords (almost always ecclesiastical lords) 
who had hitherto refused to grant them. But it must not be 
forgotten that there was also a tinge of purely political discontent 
about the rising ; the insurgents everywhere proclaimed their 
intention to destroy “traitors,” of whom the most generally 
condemned were the chancellor. Archbishop Sudbury, and the 
treasurer, Sir Robert Hailes, the two persons most responsible 
for the levy of the jwH-tax. Often the rebels added the name 
of John of Gaunt to the list, looking upon him as the person 
ultimately responsible for the mismanagement of the war and 
the misgovemment of the realm. It must be added that though 
the leaders of the revolt were for the most part local dema- 
gogues, the creatures of the moment, there were amonff them 
a few fanatics like the “ mad priest of Kent,” John BbU, who 
had long preached socialist doctrines from the old text : 

'* When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? ** 

and clamoured for the abolition of all diflerences of rank, status 
and property^ Though many clerics were found among the 
rebels, it docs not seem that any of them were WydiflStes, or that 
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the reformer’s teaching had played any part In exciting the 
peasantry at this time. No contemporary authority ascribes 
the rising to the Lollards. 

The riots had begun, almost simultaneously in Kent and Essex: 
from thence they spread through East Anglia and the home 
counties. In the west and north there were only isolated and 
sporadic outbreaks, confined to a few turbulent towns. In the 
countryside the insurrection was accompanied by wholesale 
burnings of manor-rolls, the hunting down of unpopular bailiffs 
and landlords, and a special crusade against the commissioners 
of the poll-tax and the justices who had been enforcing the 
Statute of Labourers. There was more arson and blackmailing 
than murder, though some prominent persons perished, such as 
the judge. Sir John Cavendish, and the prior of Bury. In many 
regions the rising was purely disorderly and destitute of organi- 
zation. This was not, however, the case in Kent and London. 
Wmt Tyiwr which had gathered at Maidstone and Canter- 

a Ty 9 r. marched on the capital many thousands strong, 
headed by a local demagogue named Wat Tyler, whom they 
had chosen as their captain ; his most prominent lieutenant 
was the preacher John Ball. They announced their intention 
of executing all ‘‘ traitors,’* seizing the person of the king, and 
setting up a new government for the realm. The royal council 
and ministers showed grievous incapacity and cowardice — they 
made no attempt to raise an army, and opened negotiations 
with the rebels. While these were in progress the malcontent 
party in London, headed by three aldermen, opened the gates 
of the city to Tyler and his horde. They poured in, and, joined 
by the London mob, sacked John of Gaunt’s palace of the Savoy, 
the Temple, and many other buildings, while the ministers took 
refuge with the young king in the Tower. It was well known 
that not only the capital and the neighbouring counties but all 
eastern England was ablaze, and the council in despair sent out 
the young king to parley with Tyler at Mile End. The rebels at 
first demanded no more than that Richard should declare 
villeinage abolished, and that all feudal dues and services should 
be commuted for a rent of fourpence an acre. This was readily 
conceded, and charters were drawn up to that effect and sealed 
by the king. But, while the meeting was still going on, Tyler 
went off to the Tower with a part of his horde, entered the for- 
tress unopposed, and murdered the unhappy chancellor, Arch- 
l^ishop Sudbury, the treasurer, and several victims more. This 
was only the beginning of massacre. Instead of dispersing with 
their charters, as did many of the peasants, Tyler and his con- 
federates ran riot through London, burning houses and slaying 
lawyers, officials, foreign merchants and other unpopular persons. 
This had the effect of frightening the propertied classes in the 
city, who had hitherto observed a timid neutrality, and turned 
public opinion against the insurgents. Next day the rebel 
leaders again invited the king to a conference, in the open space 
of Smithfield, and laid before him a programme very different 
from that propounded at Mile End. Tyler demanded that all 
differences of rank and status should cease, that all church 
lands should be confiscated and divided up among the laity, 
that the game laws should be abolished, and that no lord should 
any longer hold lordship except civilly.” Apparently he was 
set on provoking a refusal, and thus getting an excuse for seizing 
the person of the king. But matters went otherwise than he 
had expected ; when he waxed unmannerly, and unsheathed 
his dagger to strike one of the royal retinue who had dared to 
answer him back, the mayor of London, William Walworth, 
drew his cutlass and cut him down. Tlie mob strung their 
bows, and were about to shoot down the king and his suite. 
But Richard — who showed astounding nerve and presence of 
mind for a lad of fourteen — cantered up to them shouting that 
he would be their chief and captain and would give them their 
rights. The conference was continued, but, while it was in 
progress, the mayor brought up the whole civic militia of London, 
who had taken arms when they saw that the triumph of the 
rebels meant anarchy, and irescued the king out of the hands 
of the mob. Seeing such a formidable body of armed men 
opposed to them, the insurgents dispersed— without their 
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reckless and ready-witted captain they were helpless (June 15, 
1381). 

This was the turning-point of the rebellion; within a few 
days the council had collected a considerable army, which 
marched through Essex scattering such rebel bands 
as still held together. Kent was pacified at the same 
time ; and Henry Despenser, the warlike bishop of Haiag. 
Norwich, made a separate campaign against the East 
Anglian insurgents, defeating them at the skirmish of North 
I Walsham, and hanging the local leader Geoffrey Lister, who 
had declared himself “ king of the commons ” (June 25, 1381). 
After this there was nothing remaining save to punish the leaders 
of the revolt ; a good many scores of them were hanged, though 
the vengeance exacted does not seem to have been greater than 
was justified by the numerous murders and burnings of which 
they had been guilty ; the fanatic Ball was, of course, among 
the first to suffer. On the 30th of August the rough methods 
of martial law were suspended, and on the 14th of Decemlxir 
the king issued an amnesty to all save certain leaders who 
had hitherto escaped capture. A parliament had been called in 
November ; it voted that all the charters given by the king at 
Mile End were null and void, no manumissions or grants of 
privileges could have been valid without the consent of the 
estates of the realm, “ and for their own parts they would never 
consent to such, of their own free will nor other wise, even to 
save themselves from sudden death.” 

The rebellion, therefore, had failed either to abolish villeinage 
in the countryside or to end municipal oligarchy in the towns, 
and many lords took the opportunity of the time of oecUneof 
reaction in order to revindicate old claims over their tho 
bandsmen. Nevertheless serfdom continued to decline manorial 
all through the latter years of the 14th century, and 
was growing obsolete in the 15th. This, however, was the result 
not of the great revolt of 1381, but of economic causes working 
out their inevitable progress. The manorial system was already 
doomed, and the rent -paying tenant farmers, who had begun 
to appear after the Black Death, gradually superseded the 
villeins as the normal type of peasantry during the two gener- 
ations that followed the outbreak that is generally known as 
** Wat Tyler’s rebellion.” 

King Richard, though he had shown such courage and ready 
resources at wSmithficld, was still only a lad of fourteen. For 
three years more he was under the control of tutors 
and governors appointed by his council. Their rule 
was incompetent, but the chief danger to the realm Loiiarda, 
had passed away when both Charles V. of France and 
his great captain Du Guesclin died in 1380. The new king at 
Paris was a young boy, whose councils were swayed by a knot 
of quarrelsome and selfish uncles ; the vigour of the attack on 
England l^gan to slacken. Nevertheless there was no change 
in the fortune of war, which continued to be disastrous, if on a 
smaller scale than before. The chief domestic event of the time 
was the attack of the clerical party on Wycliffe and his followers. 
The reformer had begun to develop dogmatic views, in addition 
to his old theories about the rclatioas of Church and State. 
When he proceeded to deny the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
to assert the all-sufficiency of the Scriptures as a rule of life, to 
denounce saint-worship, pi^images, and indulgences, and to 
declare the pope to be Antichrist, he frightened his old supporter 
John of Gaunt and the politicians of the anti-clerical clique. 
They ceased to support him, and his followers became a sect 
rather than a political party. He and his disciples were expelled 
from Oxford, and ere long the bishops began to arrest and try 
them for heresy. Wycliffe himself, strange to say, was not 
molested. He survived to publish his translation of Bible and 
to die in peace in December 1383. But his followers were being 
hunted, and imprisoned or forced to recant, all through the 
later jrears of Richard II. Yet they continued to multiply, and 
exercised at times considerable influence; though they had 
few supporters among the baronage, yet among the lesser genby 
and still more among the burgher class and in the universities 
they were strong. It was not till the next reign, when the 
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bishops succeeded in calling in the crown to their aid, and 
passed the statute De herelico comhurendo, that Lollardy ceased 
to flourish. 

King Richard meanwhile had grown to man’s estate, and had 
resolved to take the reins of power into his own hands. He 
was wayward, high-spirited and self-confident. He 
plnwii restore the royal powers which had slipped 

rfiico into the hands of the council and parliament during 
his minority, and had small doubts of his capacity 
to restore it. His chosen instruments were two men whom 
his enemies called his “ favourites,” though it w^as absurd to 
apply the name either to an elderly statesman like Michael de 
la Pole, who was made chancellor in 1384, or to Robert de Vere, 
earl of Oxford, a young noble of the oldest lineage, who was the 
king’s other confidant. Neither of them was an upstart, and 
both, the one from his experience and the other from his high 
station, were persons who might legitimately aspire to a place 
among the advisers of the king. But Richard was tactless ; 
he openly flouted his two uncles, John of Gaunt and Thomas 
of Woodstock, and took no pains to conciliate either the baronage 
or the commons. His autocratic airs and his ostentatious prefer- 
ence for his confidants — of whom he made the one earl of Suffolk 
impemeb- other marquess of Dublin — provoked both 

meat of lords and commons. Pole was impeached on a ground- 
ib0 kiag*M less charge of corruption and condemned, but Richard 
at once pardoned him and restored him to favour. De 
Vere was banished to Ireland, but at his master’s desire 
omitted to leave the realm. The contemptuous disregard for 
the will of parliament which the king displayed brought on him 
a worse fate than he deserved. Ilis youngest uncle, Thomas of 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, was a designing and ambitious 
prince who saw his own advantage in embittering the strife 
between Richard and his parliament. John of Gaunt having 
departed to Spain, where he was stirring up civil strife in the name 
of his wife, the heiress of Peter the Cruel, Gloucester put him- 
self at the head of the opposition. Playing the part of the dema- 
gogue, and exaggerating all his nephew’s petulant acts and 
sayings, he declared the constitution in danger, and took arms 
at the head of a party of peers, the earls of Warwick, Arundel 
and Nottingham, and Henry, earl of Derby, the son of John of 
Gaunt, who called themselves the lords appellant, 
because they were ready to “appeal” Richard’s 
Mppei- councillors of treason. Public opinion was against 
iaat.** king, and the small army which his confidant 

Dc Vere raised under the royal banner was easily scattered by 
Gloucester’s forces at the rout of Radcot Bridge (Dec. 20, 1387). 
Oxford and Suffolk succeeded in escaping to France, but the 
king and the rest of his adherents fell into the hands of the lords 
appellant. They threatened for a moment to depose him, 
but finally placed him under the control of a council and ministers 
Execution chosen by themselves, and to put him in a proper 
of tbe state of terror, executed Lord Beauchamp, the judge, 
btng*e Sir Robert Tressilian, and six or seven more of his 
Meatu. friends. This was a piece of gratuitous cruelty, 

for the king, though wayward and unwise, had done nothing to 
justify such treatment. 

To the surprise of the nation Richard took his humiliation 
quietly. But he was merely biding his time ; he had sworn 
Ricbanf revenge in his heart, but he was ready to wait long for 
ruha coa* it. For the next nine years he appeared an unexcep- 
atitutioBm tionable sovereign, anxious only to conciliate the 
nation and parliament. He got rid of the ministers 
imposed upon him by the lords appellant, but replaced them 
by Bishop Wykeham and other old statesmen against whom 
no objection could be raised. He disarmed Gloucester by making 
a close alliance with his elder uncle John of Gaunt, who had been 
absent in Spain during the troubles of 1387-1388, and was dis- 
pleased at the violent doings of his brother. His rule was mild 
and moderate, and he succeeded at last in freeing 
himself from the incubus of the French war — ^the 
source of most of the -evils of the time, for it was the 
hea-vy taitotion required to feed this struggle wluch embittered | 


all the domestic politics of the realm. After two long truces, 
which filled the years 1390-1395, a definitive peace was at last 
concluded, by which the English king kept Calais and the coast- 
strip of Guienne, from Bordeaux to Bayonne, which Imd never 
been lost to the enemy. To confirm the peace, he married 
Isabella, the young daughter of Charles VI. (Nov. 1396); he 
had lost his first wife, the excellent Anne of Bohemia, 1 wo years 
before. 

The king seemed firml)' seated on his throne — so much so that 
in 1395 he had found leisure for a long expedition to Ireland, 
which none of his ancestors had visited since King mcharo 
John. He compelled all the native princes to do him tvducea 
homage, and exercised the royal authority in such a ireimad to 
firm manner as had never before been known in tht* 
island. But those who looked forward to quiet and prosperous 
times both for Ireland and for England were destined to be un- 
deceived. In 1397 Richard carried out an extraordinary and 
unexpected coup d'ital, which he had evidently premeditated 
for many years. Having lived down his unpopularity, and made 
himself many powerful friends, he resolved to take his long- 
deferred revenge on Gloucester and the other lords appellant. 
He trumped up a vain story that his uncle was once more 
conspiring against him, arrested him, and sent him 
over to Calais, where he was secretly murdered revenge on 
prison. At the same time Gloucester’s two chief atouceater 
confederates of 1387, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
were tried and sentenced to death : the former was 
actually executed, the latter imprisoned for life. The 
other two lords appellant, Mowbray, duke of Norfolk,^ and 
Henry of Bolingbroke, the son of John of Gaunt, were dealt 
with a year later. Richard pretended to hold them among his 
best friends, but in 1398 induced Bolingbroke to accuse 
Norfolk of treasonable language. Mowbray denied it, meat of 
and challenged his accuser to a judicial duel. When Boiiag- 
they were actually facing each other in tlie lists at 
Coventry, the king forbade them to fight, and an- ® ® 
nounced that he banished them both — Henry for six years, 
Norfolk for life. 

Having thus completed his vengeance on those who liad slain 
his friends ten years before — their respective punishments were 
judiciously adapted to their several responsibilities in 
that matter — Richard began to behave in an arbitrary 
and unconstitutional fashion. He evidently thought Riebard. 
that no one would dare to lift a hand against him after 
the examples that he had just made. This might have been so, 
if he had continued to rule as cautiously as during the time when 
he was nursing his scheme of revenge. But now his brain seemed 
to be turned by success — indeed his wild language at times 
.seemed to argue that he was not wholly sane. He declared that 
all pardons issued since 1387 were invalid, and imposed heavy 
fines on persons, and even on whole shires, that had given the 
lords appellant aid. He made huge forced loans, and employed 
recklessly the abuse of purveyance. He browbeat the judge.s 
on the bench, and kept many persons under arrest for indefinite 
periods without a trial. But the act which provoked the nation 
most was that he terrified the parliament which met at Shrews- 
bury in 1398 into voting away its powers to a small committee 
of ten persons, all creatures of his own. This body he used as 
his instrument of government, treating its assent as equivalent 
to that of a whole parliament in session, There seemed to be an 
end to the constitutional liberties of England. 

Such violence, however, speedily brought its own punishment. 
In 1399 Richard sailed over to Ireland to put down a revolt of 
the native princes, who had defeated and slain the 
earl of March, his cousin and their lord-lieutenant, ^x^’^itioa 
While he was absent Henry of Bolingbroke landed tohelmad, 
at Ravenspur with a small body of exiles and mer- 
cenaries. He pretended that he had merely come to claim the 
estates and tide of his father John of Gaunt, who had died a 
few months before. The adventurer was at once joined by the 

^ The Nottingham of 1387, who had been promoted to the higher 
title. 
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earl of Northumberland and all the lords of the north ; the army 
which was called out against him refused to fight, and joined 
Hmnryot banner, and in a few days he was master of all 
Bohnz- England (July 1399). King Richard, hurrying back 
brota from Ireland, landed at Milford Haven just in time 
to learn that the levies raised in his name had dis- 
’ persed or joined the enemy. He still had with him a 
considerable force, and might have tried the fortune of war with 
some prospect of success. But his conduct seemed dictated 
by ah^lute infatuation ; he might have fought, or he might 
have fled to his father-in-law in France, if he judged his troops 
untrustworthy. Instead of taking either course, he 
deserted his army by night, and fled into the Welsh 
mountains, apparently with the intention of collecting 
fresh adherents from North Wales and Cheshire, the only regions 
where he was popular. But Bolingbrokc had already seized 
Chester, and was marching against him at the head of such a 
large army that the countryside refused to stir. After skulking 
for three weeks in the hills, Richard surrendered to his cousin 
at Flint, on the 19th of August 1399, having previously stipu- 
lated that if he consented to aMicate his life should be spared, 
Surreader adherents pardoned, and an honourable livelihood 
andabdi^ assured to him. This surrender put the crown to his 
oatioa of career of folly. He should have known that Henry 
HJcbard, ^o^ld never feel safe while he survived, and that no 
oaths could be trusted in such circumstances. At all costs he 
should have endeavoured to escape abroad, a course that was 
still in his power. 

Richard carried out his part of the bargain ; he executed a deed 
of abdication in which he owned himself insufficient and use- 
less.’’ It was read to a parliament summoned in his 
name on the 30th of September, and the throne was 
Hoary tv. declared vacant. There was small doubt as to the 
personality of his successor ; possession is nine points 
of the law, and Henry of Bolingbroke for the moment had the 
whole nation at his back. His hereditary title indeed was im- 
perfect ; though he was the eldest descendant of Edward 111 . 
in the male line after Richard, yet there was a whole family 
which stood between him and the crown. From Lionel of 
Clarence, the second son of Edward III. (John of Gaunt was 
only the third) descended the house of March, and the late king 
had proclaimed that Edmund of March would be his heir if he 
should die childless. Fortunately for Bolingbroke the young 
carl was only six years of age ; not a voice was raised in his 
favour in parliament. When Henry stood forward and claimed 
the vacant throne by right of conquest and also by right of 
de.scent, no one gainsaid him. I-ords and commons voted that 
they would have him for their king, and he was duly crowned 
on the 13th of Octol>er 1399. No faith was kept with the un- 
happy Richard ; he was placed in close and secret confinement, 
and denied the ordinary comforts of life. Moreover the ad- 
herents for whose safety he had stipulated were at once im- 
peached of treason. 

Henry of Lancaster came to the throne, for all intents and 
pmrposes as an elective king ; he had to depend for the future 
on his ability to conciliate and satisfy the barona^ 
^•jjjjjj*®^and the commons by his governance. For by his 
ktag. usurpation he had sanctioned the theory that kings 
can be deposed for incapacity and maladministration. 
If he himself should become unpopular, all the arguments that 
he had employed against Richard n^ht be turned against him- 
self. The prospect was not reassuring ; his revenue was small, 
and parliament would certainly murmur if he tried to increase 
it. The late king was not without partisans and admirers. 
There was a considerable chance that the French king might 
declare war — ^nominally to avenge his son-in-law, really to win 
Gilais and Bordeaux. Of the partisans who had placed Henry 
on the throne many were greedy, and some were wholly un- 
reasonable. But he trusted to his tact and his energy, and 
cheerfully undertook the task of ruling as a constitutioi^ king 
—the friend of the parliament that had placed him on the 
throne. 
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The^problem proved more weary and exhausting than he had 
suspected. From the very first his reign was a time of war, 
foreign and domestic, of murmuring, and of humiliating 
shifts and devices. Henry commenced his career by 
granting the adherents of Ricliard 11 . their lives, after g^tria. 
they had been first declared guilty of treason and had 
been deprived of the titles, lands and endowments given them 
by the late king. Their reply to this very modified show of mercy 
was to engage in a desperate conspiracy against him. If they 
had waited till his popularity had waned, they might have had 
some chance of success, but in anger and resentment they struck 
too soon. The earls of Kent and Huntingdon, close kinsmen 
of Richard on his mother’s side, the earl of Salisbury — a noted 
Lollard — and the lords Despenser and Lumley took arms at 
midwinter (Jan. 4, 1400) and attempted to seize the king at 
Windsor. Ibey captured the castle, but Henry escaj>ed, raised 
the levies of London against them, and beat them into the west. 
Kent and Salisbury were slain at Cirencester, the others captured 
and executed with many of their followers. Their rebellion 
.sealed the fate of the master in whose cause they had risen. 
Henry and his counsellors were determined that there should 
be no further use made of the name of the “ lawful 
king,” and Richard was deliberately murdered by 
privation — insufficient clothing, food and warmth — 
in his dungeon at Pontefract Castle (Feb. 17, 1400). It is im- 
possible not to pity his fate. He had been wayward, unwise and 
occasionally revengeful ; but his provocation had been great, 
and if few tyrants have used more violent and offensive language, 
few have committed such a small list of actual crimes. It was 
a curious commentary on Henry’s policy, that Richard, even 
when dead, did not cease to give him trouble. Rumour got 
abroad, owing to the secrecy of his end, that he was not 
really dead, and an impostor long lived at the Scottish court 
who claimed to be the missing king, and was recognized as 
Richard by many malcontents who wished to be deceived. 

The rising of the earls was only the first and the least danger- 
ous of the trials of Henry IV. Only a few months after their 
death a rebellion of a far more formidable sort broke 
out in Wales — where Richard II. had been popular, lag under 
and the house of March, his natural heirs, held large Owen 
estates. The leader was a gentleman named Owen 
Glendower, who had the blood of the ancient kings of 
Gwynedd in his veins. Originally he had taken to the hills as 
a mere outlaw, in consequence of a quarrel with one of the 
marcher barons ; but after many small successes he began to 
be recognized as a national leader by his countrymen, and pro- 
claimed himself prince of Wales. The king marched against 
him in person in 1400 and 1401, but Glendower showed himself 
a master of guerrilla warfare ; he refused battle, and defied 
pursuit in his mountains, till the stores of the English army were 
exhausted and Henry was forced to retire. His prestige as a 
general was shaken, and his treasury exhausted by these fruitless 
irregular campaigns. 

Meanwhile worse troubles were to come. The commons were 
beginning to murmur at the king’s administration ; they had 
obtained neither the peace nor the diminished taxation 
which they had been promised. Moreover, among 
some classes at least, he had won desperate hatred comainma. 
by his policy in matters of religion. One of his chief 
supporters in 1399 Lad been Archbisliop Arundel, an old enemy 
of Richard II. and brother to the earl who had been beheaded 
in 2397. Arundel was determined to extirpate the Lollards, 
and uj^ his influence on the king to induce him to frame and 
pass through parliament the detestable statute I^^simtnieOo 
herrtico €omburenda, which recognized death by burn-amiiM 
ing at the stake as the penalty of heresy, and bound 
the civil authorities to arrest, hand over to the church 
courtSi and receive back for execution, all contumacious Lollards. 
Henry himself does not seem to have been particularly enthusi- 
astic for persecution, but in order to keep the churdh party 
on bis side he was forced to sainction it. The burnings began 
with that of William fiawtn^, a London vicar on the and of 
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March 1401 ; they continued intermittently throughout the reign. 
The victims were nearly all clergy or citizens ; ^e king shrank 
from touching the Lollards of higher rank, and even employed 
in his service some who were notoriously tainted with heresy. 

External troubles continued to multiply during Henry’s 
earlier years. The Scots had declared war, and there was every 
sign that the French would soon follow suit, for the 
Scotumd. failure to crush Glendower had destroyed his 

reputation for capacity. The rebel achieved his 
greatest success in June 1402, when he surprised and routed the 
whole levy of the marcher lords at Bryn G’las, between Pilleth 
and Knighton, capturing (among many other prisoners) Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, the uncle and guardian of the young earl of 
March, whom all malcontents regarded as the rightful monarch 
of England. A few months after the king’s fortune seemed to 
take a turn for the better, when the Scots were defeated at 
Homildon Hill by the earl of Northumberland and 
his son Henry Percy, the celebrated “ Hotspur.” But 
If///. this victory was to be the prelude to new dangers : 

half the nobility of Scotland had been captured in 
the battle, and Northumberland intended to fill his coffers with 
their ransoms ; but the king looked upon them as state 
prisoners and announced his intention of taking them out of the 
earl’s hands. Northumberland was a greedy and unscrupulous 
Border chief, who regarded himself as entitled to exact whatever 
he chose from his master, because he had been the first to join 
him at his landing in 1399, and had lent him a consistent support 
ever since. He had been amply rewarded by grants of land 
and money, but was not yet satisfied. In indignation at the first 
refusal that he had met, the earl conspired with Glendower to 
Con- rebellion in the name of the rightful heirs of 

Mpirmey of King Richard, the house of March. The third party 
Northam- in the plot was Sir Edmund Mortimer, Glendower’s 
w//^/M- <^2iptive, who was easily persuaded to join a movement 
^owor. aggrandizement of his own family. He married 

Owen’s daughter, and became his trusted lieutenant. 
Northumberland also enlisted the services of his chief Scottish 
prisoner, the earl of Douglas, who promised him aid from beyond 
Tweed. 

In July 1403 came the crisis of King Henry’s reign ; while 
Glendower burst into South Wales, and overran the whole 
inMurroG- Countryside as far as Cardiff and Carmarthen, the 
tion In tbo Percies raised their banner in the North. The old earl 
north mnd set himself to subdue Yorkshire; his son Hotspur 
and the earl of Douglas rnarched south and opened 
communication with the Welsh. All Cheshire, a district always 
faithful to the name of Richard II., rose in their favour, and they 
were joined by Hotspur’s uncle, the earl of Worcester. They 
then advanced towards Shrewsbury, where they hoped that 
Glendower might meet them. But long ere the Welsh could 
appear. King Henry was on the spot ; he brought the rebels 
Dtfntot action at Hately Field, just outside the gates of 
iho roheiM Shrewsbury, and inflicted on them a complete defeat, 
mtshrowm- in which his young son Henry of Monmouth first 
bury. jijg reputation as a fighting man. Hotspur was 

slain, Worcester taken and beheaded, Douglas desperately 
wounded (July 23, 1403). On receiving this disastrous news 
the earl of Northumberland sued for pardon ; the king was 
unwise enough to grant it, merely punishing him by fining him 
and taking all his castles out of his hands. 

By winning the battie of Shrewsbury Henry iV. had saved 
his crown, but his troubles were yet far. from an end. The long- 
expected breach with France had at last come to 
pass ; the duke of Orleans, without any declaration of 
war, had entered Guienne, while a French fleet attacked 
the south-west of England, and burnt Plymouth. 
Even more menacing to the king’s prosperity was the news 
that another squadron had appeared off the coast of Wales, 
and landed stores and succours for Glendowr, who had now 
conquered the whole principal'ty save few isolated fortresses. 
The drain of monev to meet this combination of foreign war 
and domestic rebellion was more than the king’s exchequer 


couW meet. lie was driven into unconstitutional ways of 
raising money, which recalled all the misdoings of his prede- 
cessor. Hence came a series of rancorous quarrels with his 
parliaments, which grew more disloyal and clamorous 
at every new session. The cry was raised that the 
taxes were heavy not because of the French or Welsh nmmoM 
wars, but because Henry lavished his money on controiof 
favourites and unworthy dependents. He was forced 
to bow before the storm, though the charge had small 
foundation : the greater part of his household was dismissed, 
and the war- taxes were paid not to his treasurer but to a 
financial committee appointed by parliament. 

It was not till 1405 that the worst of Henry’s troubles came 
to an end. This year saw the lust of the convulsions that 
threatened to overturn him, — a rising in the North 
headed by the old earl of Northumberland, by Richard 
Scrope, archbishop of York, and by Thomas Mowbray the North. 
the earl marslial. It might have proved even more 
dangerous than the rebellion of 1403, if Henry’s unscrupulous 
general Ralph, earl of Westmorland, had not lured Scrope and 
Mowbray to a conference, and then arrested them under circum- 
stances of the vilest treachery. He handed them over to the king, 
who beheaded them both outside the gate of York, without any 
proper trial before their peers. Northumberland thereupon 
fled to Scotland without further fighting. He remained in exile 
till January 1408, when he made a final attempt to raise rebellion 
in the North, and was defeated and slain at the battle of 
Bramham Moor. 

Long before this last-named fight Henry’s fortunes had begun 
to mend. Glendower was at last checked by the untiring energy 
of the king’s eldest son, Henry of Monmouth, who suppron- 
had been given charge of the Welsh war. Even when gionofthe 
French aid was sent him, the rebel chief proved unable Weiab 
to maintain his grip on South Wales. He was beaten 
out of it in 1406, and Aberystwyth Gwtle, where his garrison 
made a desperate defence for two years, became the southern 
limit of his dominions. In the end of X408 Prince Henry captured 
this place, and six weeks later Harlech, the greatest stronghold 
of the rebels, where Sir Edmund Mortimer, Owen’s son-in-law 
and most trusted captain, held out till he died of starvation. 
From this time onwards the Welsh rebellion gradually died 
down, till Owen relapsed into the position from which he had 
started, that of a guerrilla chief maintaining a predatory warfare 
in the mountains. From 1409 onward he ceased to be a public 
danger to the realm, yet so great was his cunning and activity 
that he was never caught, and died still maintainmg a hopeless 
rebellion so late as 1416. 

The French war died down about the same time that the Welsh 
rebellion became insignificant. Louis of Orleans, the head of 
the French war party, was murdered by his cousin Bndofthe 
John, duke of Burgundy, in November 1407, and after French 
his death the French turned from the struggle with Soot- 
England to indulge in furious civil wars. Calais, 

Bordeaux and Bayonne still remained safe under the English 
banner. The Scottish war had ended even earlier. Prince James, 
the heir of Robert III., had been captured at sea in 1406. The 
duke of Albany, who became regent when Robert died, had no 
wish to see hb nephew return, and concluded a corrupt agree- 
ment with the king of England, by which he undertook to keep 
Scotland out of the strife, if Henry would prevent the rightful 
heir from returning to claim hb own.^ Hence Albany and his 
son ruled at Edinburgh for seventeen years, while James was 
detained in an honourable captivity at Windsor. 

From 1408 till hb death in 1413 Henry was freed from all 
the dangers which had beset hb earlier years. But he got small 
enjoyment from the crown which no longer tottered UBfggggf 
on his brow. Soon after his execution of Archbishop the khtg. 
Scrope he had been smitten with a painful disorder, P^ctinmin 
which his enemies declared to be the punishment 

* Mr Andrew Lang takes a different view of the character of 
Albany and his attitude in this matter. See Hist, of Scotland^ i. 
289, and the article Scotland : History. — [Ed.] 
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inflicted on him by heaven for the prelate’s death. It grew 
gradually worse, and developed into what his contemporaries 
called leprosy — a loathsome skin disease accompanied by bouts 
of fever, which sometimes kept him bedridden for months at a 
time. From 1409 onwards he became a mere invalid, only able 
to assert himself in rare intervals of convalescence. The domestic 
politics of the realm during his last five years were nothing 
more than a struggle between two court factions who desired 
to use his name. The one was headed by his son Henry, prince 
of Wales, and his half-brothers John, Henry and Thomas Beau- 
fort, the base-bom but legitimized children of John of Gaunt. 
The other was under the direction of Archbishop Arundel, the 
king’s earliest ally, who had already twice served him as chan- 
cellor, and had the whole church party at his back. Arundel 
was backed by Thomas duke of Clarence, the king’s second son, 
who was an enemy of the Beauforts, and not on the best terms 
with his own elder brother, the prince of Wales. The fluctuating 
influence of each party witii the king was marked by the passing 
of the chancellorship from Arundel to Henry Beaufort and back 
again during the five years of Henry’s illness. The rivalry 
between them was purely personal ; both were prepared to go on 
with the “ Lancastrian experiment,” the attempt to govern 
the realm in a constitutional fashion by an alliance between the 
king and the parliament ; botli were eager persecutors of the 
Lollards ; both were eager to make profit for England by inter- 
fering in the civil wars of the Orleanists and Burgundians which 
were now devastating France. 

The prince of Wales, it is clear, gave much umbrage to his 
father by his eagerness to direct the policy of the crown ere yet 
it had fallen to him by inheritance. The king sus- 
pected, and with good reason, that his son wished 
him to abdicate, and resented the idea. It seems that 
a plot with such an object was actually on foot, and that the 
younger Henry gave it up in a moment of better feeling, when 
he realized the evil impression that the unfilial act would make 
upon the nation. At this time the prince gave small promise of 
developing into the model monarch that he afterwards became. 
There was no doubt of his military ability, which had been fully 
demonstrated in the long Welsh wars, but he is reputed to have 
shown himself arrogant, contentious and over-given to loose- 
living. There were many. Archbishop Arundel among them, 
who looked forward with apprehension to his accession to the 
throne. 

The two parties in the council of Henry IV. were agreed that 
it would be profitable to intervene in the wars of France, but 
they differed as to the side which offered the most 
advantages. Hence came action which seemed in- 
to PrmneJ! consistent, if not immoral ; in 1411, under the prince’s 
influence, an English contingent joined the Bur- 
gundians and helped them to raise the siege of Paris. In 1412, 
by Arundel’s advice, a second army under the duke of Clarence 
crossed the Channel to co-operate mth the Orleanists. But the 
French factions, wise for once, made peace at the time of 
Clarence’s expedition, and paid him 210,000 gold crowns to leave 
the country 1 The only result of the two expeditions was to give 
the English soldiery a poor opinion of French military capacity, 
and a notion that money was easily to be got from the distracted 
realm beyond the narrow seas. 

On the 20th of March 1413, King Henry’s long illness at last 
reached a fatal issue, and his eldest son ascended the throne. 

The new king had everything in his favour ; his father 
Accetfioa borne the odium of usurpation and fought down 

Henry V. forces of anarchy. The memory of Richard II. 

had been forgotten ; the young earl of March had 
grown up into the most harmless and unenterprising of men, 
and the nation seemed satisfied with the new dynasty, whose 
first sovereign had shown himself, under much provocation, the 
most moderate and accommodating of constitutional monarchs. 

Henry V. on his accession bade farewell to the faults of his 
youth. He seems to have felt a genuine regret for the unfilial 
conduct which had vexed his father’s last years, and showed a 
careful determination to turn over a new leaf and give his 


enemies no scope for criticism. From the first he showed a sober 
and grave bearing; he reconciled himself to all his enemies, 
gave up his youthful follies, and became a model king 
according to the ideas of his day. There is no doubt ctlf^cter. 
that he had a strong sense of moral responsibility, 
and that he was sincerely pious. But his piety inspired him to 
redouble the persecution of the unfortunate Lollards, whom his 
father had harried only in an intermittent fashion ; and his 
sense of moral responsibility did not prevent him from taking 
the utmost advantage of the civil wars of his unhappy neighbours 
of France. 

The first notable event of Henry’s reign was his assault upon 
the Lollards. His father had spared their lay chiefs, and con- 
tented himself with burning preachers or tradesmen. 

Hcniy arrested John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, their 
leading politician, and had him tried and condemned LoUmrdM. 
to the stake. But Oldcastle escaped from the Tower 
before the day fixed for his execution, and framed a wild plot 
for slaying or deposing his persecutor. He planned to gather 
the Lollards of London and the Home Counties under arms, 
and to seize the person of the king — a scheme as wild 
as the design of Guy Fawkes or the Fifth Monarchy 
Men in later generations, for the sectaries were not oidcMMtie* 
strong enough to coerce the whole nation. Henry 
received early notice of the plot, and nipped it in the bud, 
scattering Oldcastle’s levies in St Giles’ Fields (Jan. 10, 1414) 
and hanging most of his lieutenants. But their reckless leader 
escaped, and for three years led the life of an outlaw, till in 1417 
he was finally captured, still in tirms, and sent to the stake. 

This danger having passed, Henry set himself to take advan- 
tage of the troubles of France. He threatened to invade that 
realm unless the Orleans faction, who had for the 
moment possession of the person of the mad king 
Charles VI., should restore to him all that Edward 111 . Frmnce- 
liad owned in 1360, with Anjou and Normandy in 
addition. The demand was ^surd and exorbitant and was 
refused, though the French government offered him the hand of 
their king’s daughter Catherine with a dowry of 800,000 crowns 
and the districts of Quercy and P^rigord — sufficiently handsome 
terms. When he began to collect a fleet and an army, they added 
to the offer the Limousin and other regions ; but Henry was 
determined to pick his quarrel, and declared war in an impudent 
and hypocritical manifesto, in wliich he declared that he was 
driven into strife against his will. The fact was tliat he had 
secured the promise of the neutrality or the co-operation of th<‘ 
Burgundian faction, and thought that he could crush the 
Orleanists with ease. 

He sailed for France in August 1415, with an army compact 
and well-equipped, but not very numerous. On the eve of his 
departure he detected and quelled a plot as wild and 
futile as that of Oldcastle. The conspirators were his 
cousin, Richard, earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and Frtutee. 
Sir Thomas Grey, a kinsman of the Percies. They 
had planned to raise a rebellion in the name of the earl of March, 
in whose cause Wales and the North were to have been called 
to arms. But March himself refused to stir, and betrayed them 
to the king, who promptly beheaded them, and set sail five days 
later. He landed near the mouth of the Seine, and commenced 
his campaign by besieging and capturing Harfleur, which the 
Orleanists made no attempt to succour. But such a large 
number of his troops perished in the trenches by a pestilential 
disorder, that he found himself too weak to march on Paris, and 
took his way to Calais across Picardy, hoping, as it seems, to lure 
the French to battle by exposing his small army to attadc. 
The plan was liazardous, for the Orleanists turned out in^eat 
numbers and almost cut him off in the marshes of the Somme. 
When he had struggled across them, and was half-way to Calais, 
the enemy beset him in the fields of Agincourt (Oct. 2 5, 

1415)^ Here Henry vindicated his military reputation ^ 

by winning a victory even more surprising thra those 
of Cre9y and Poitiers, for he was outnumbered in an even greater 
proportion than the two Edwards had been in 1346 .and 1356, 
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and had to take the offensive instead of being attacked in a strong 
position. The heavily armoured French noblesse, embogged 
m miry meadows, proved helpless before the lightly equipped 
English archery. The slaughter in their ranks was terrible, and 
the young duke of Orleans, the head of the predominant faction 
of the moment, was taken prisoner with many great nobles. How- 
ever, so exhausted was the victorious army that Henry m.j *cly 
led it back to Calais, without attempting anything more in this 
year. The sole tangible asset of the campaign was 
tbebmttie. possession of Harfleur, the gate of Normandy, 
a second Calais in its advantages when future in- 
vasions were taken in hand. The moral effects were more im- 
portant. The Orleanist party was shaken in its power; the 
rival Burgundian faction became more inclined to commit itself 
to the English cause, and the terror of the English arms weighed 
heavily upon both. 

It was not till the next year but one that Henry renewed his 
invasion of France — the intervening space was spent in ne- 
BagUmd gotiations with Burgundy, and with the emperor 
andtb9 Siglsmund, whose aid the king secured in return for 
couaeiiot help in putting an end to the scandalous “great 
CottMtance. schism ” which had been rending the Western Church 
for 'so many years. The English deputation lent their aid to 
Sigismund at the council of Constance, when Christendom was 
at last reunited under a single head, though all the reforms 
which were to have accompanied the reunion were postponed, 
and ultimately avoided altogether, by the restored papacy. 

In July 1417 Henry began his second invasion of France, and 
landed at the mouth of the Seine with a powerful army of 17,000 
Hanry*a resolved to adopt a plan of campaign 

aacond very different from those which Edward III. or the 
iavaaion Black Prince had been wont to pursue, having in view 
of Prance. more than the steady and gradual conquest 

of the province of Normandy. This he was able to accomplish 
without any interference from the government at Paris, for the 
constable Armagnac, who had succeeded the captive Orleans 
at the head of the anti-Burgundian party, had no troops to spare. 

He was engaged in a separate campaign with Henry’s 
Coaqneat Fearless, and left Normandy to shift 

Normandy. itself. One after another all the towns of the duchy 
were reduced, save Rouen, the siege of wliich, as the 
hardest task, King Henry postponed till the rest of the country- 
side was in his hands. He sat down to besiege it in 1418, and 
was detained before its walls for many months, for the citizens 
made an admirable defence. Meanwhile a change had taken 
place in the domestic politics of France ; the Burgundians seized 
Paris in May 1418 ; the constable Armagnac and many of his 
Triumph pa-rtisans were massacred, and John the Fearless got 
attbe possession of the person of the mad Charles VI., 
Bur- and became the responsible ruler of France. He had 
gundiana. ^ choose between buying off his English allies 
by great concessions, or taking up the position of champion of 
French interests. He selected the latter role, broke with Henry, 
and tried to relieve Rouen. But all his efforts were foiled, and the 
Norman capital surrendered, completely starved out, on 
^akea Janu^ 1419. On this Burgundy resolved 

Rouen. negotiations with Henry ; he wished to free 

his hands for an attack on his domestic enemies, who 
had rallied beyond the Loire under the leadership of the dauphin 
Charles — ^from whom the party, previously known first as Or- 
leanists and then as Armagnacs, gets for the future the name 
of the “ Dauphinois.” The English king, however, seeing the 
manifest advantage of his position, tried to drive too hard a 
bargain ; he demanded the old boundaries of 1360, with his new 
conquest of Normandy, the hand of the princess Catherine, and 
a great sum of ready money. Burgundy dared not concede so 
much, under pain of alienating all his more patriotic 
supporters. He broke off the conference of Meulan, 
Burgundy. patch up a peace with the dauphin, in 

order to unite all Frenchmen against the foreign in- 
vader. This laudable intention was wrecked by the treachery 
of the young heir to the French throne ; on the bridge oi 


Montereau Charles deliberately murdered the suppliant duke, as 
he knelt to do homage, thinking thereby that he would make 
an end of the Burgundiaui party (Sept. 9, 1419). 

This abominable deed gave northern France for twenty years 
to an English master. The young duke of Burgundy, Philip 
the Good, and his supporters in Paris and the north, 
were so incensed with the dauphin's cruel treachery 
that they resolved that he should never inherit his Mokaowf 
father’s crown. They proffered peace to King Henry, ledge 
and offered to recognize his preposterous^ claim to Bearyaa 
the French throne, on condition that he should marry ^^ce. 
the princess Catherine and guarantee the constitutional 
liberties of the realm. The insane Charles V I . should keep nominal 
possession of the royal title till his death, but meanwhile the 
Burgundians would do homage to Henry as “ heir of France.” 
These terms were welcomed by the English king, 
and ratified at the treaty of Troyes (May 21, 1420). r^ea^ 
Henry married the princess Catherine, received the 
oaths of Duke Philip and his partisans, and started forth to 
conquer the Dauphinois at the head of an army of which half 
was composed of Burgundian levies. Paris, Picardy, Cham- 
pagne, and indeed the greater part of France north of the Loire, 
acknowledged him as their sovereign. 

Henry had only two years longer to live ; they were spent in 
incessant and successful campaigning against the partisans of 
his brother-in-law’, the dauphin Charles; by a long 
series of sieges the partisans of that worthless prince y, 

were evicted from all their northern strongholds. 

They fought long and bitterly, nor was this to be marvelled at, 
for Henry had a custom of executing as traitors all who with- 
stood him, and those who had once defied him did well to fight 
to the last gasp, in order to avoid the block or the halter. In 
the longest and most desperate of these sieges, that of Meaux 
(Oct. 1421-March 1422), the king contracted a dysenteric ailment 
which he could never shake off. He survived for a few months, 
but died, worn out by his incessant campaigning, on the 31st of 
August 1422, leaving the crown of England and the heirship of 
France to his only child Henry of Windsor, an infant less than 
two years old. 

Few sovereigns in history have accomplished such a disastrous 
life’s work as this much-admired prince. If he had not been 
a soldier of the first ability and a diplomatist of the 
most unscrupulous sort, he could never have advanced ® 

so far towards his ill-chosen goal, the conquest of quanta. 
France. His genius and the dauphin’s murderous act 
of folly at Montereau conspired to make the incredible almost 
possible. Indeed, if Henry had lived five years longer, he would 
probably have carried his arms to the Mediterranean, and have 
united France and England in uneasy union for some short space 
of time. It is clear that they could not have been held together 
after his death, for none but a king of exceptional powers could 
have resisted their natural impulse to break apart. As it w^, 
Henry had accomplished just enough to tempt his countrymen 
to persevere for nearly thirty years in the endeavour to complete 
the task he had begun. France was ruined for a generation, 
England was exhausted by her effort, and (what was worse) her 
governing classes learnt in the long and pitiless war lessons of 
demoralization which were to bear fruit in the ensuing struggle 
of the two Roses. It is a strange fact that Henry, though he was 
in many respects a conscientious man, with a strong sense of 
responsibility, and a sincere piety, was so blind to the un- 
righteousness of his own actions that he died asserting that 
“ neither ambition nor vainglory had led him into France, but 
a genuine desire to assert a righteous claim, which he desired 
his heirs to prosecute to the bitter end.” 

The guardianship of the infant Henry VI. fell to his two 
uncles, John of Bedford and Humphrey of Gloucester, the two 

* The peculiar absurdity of Henry's claim to be king of France was 
that if, on the original English claim as set forth by Edward III,, 
heirship through females counted, then the earl of March was 
entitled to the French throne. A vote of the English parliament 
superseding March’s claim in favoTir of that of Henry IV. could 
obviously have no legal effect in France. 
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Burviving brothers of the late king, Bedford became regent 
m Fta,ncey and took over the heritage of the <war^ in which he 
jYtji Vi vigorously aided by the young Philip of Bur- 
* €^dy, whose sister he soon after married. Almost 
his ifirst chity was to bury the insane Charles Vl.^ who oidy 
survived his 4Bon-mdaw for a few months^ and to proclaim his 
little nephew king of France under the name of Henry II. 
Gloucester; however; had personal diarge of the child; who was 
to be reared in England ; he had also hoped to become pro* 
tector of the realm; and to use the position for his own private 
interests; for he ^as a selfish and ambitious prince. But the 
council refused to let him assume the full powers of a regent, 
and bound him with many checks and restrictions; because they 
were well aware of his chi^acter. The tiresome and monotonous 
domestic history of England during the next twenty years 
consisted of little else than quarrels between Gloucester and 
the lords of the council; of whom the chief was the duke’s half- 
uncle Henry Beaufort; bishop of Winchester, the last to survive 
of all the sons of John of Gaunt. The duke and the bishop were 
both unscrupulous ; but the churchman, with all his faults, 
was a patriotic statesman, while Gloucester cared far more for 
his own private ends than for the welfare of the realm. 

While these two well-matched antagonists were wrangling 
in England, Bedford, a capable general and a wise administrator, 
, was doing his best to carry out the task which the 
* dymg Henry V. had laid upon him, by crushing the 
dauphin, or Charles VII. as he now call^ himself since 
his father^s death. As long as the Burgundian party 
lent the regent their aid, the limits of the land still unsubdued 
continued to shrink, though the process was slow. Two con- 
siderable victories, Cravant (1423) and Vemeuil (1424), marked 
the early years of Bedford’s campaigning ; at each, it may be 
noted, a very large proportion of his army was composed of 
Burgundian auxiliaries. But after a time their assistance began 
to be given less freely ; this was due to the selfish intrigues of 
Humphrey of Gloucester, who, regardless of the general 
otaio!^ policy of England, had quarrelled with Philip the 
c0Mt0r. “ Good. He had married Jacoba (Jacquelaine), countess 
of Hainaut and Holland, a cousin of the Burgundian 
duke, who coveted and hoped to secure her lands. Pressing her 
claims, Gloucester came to open blows with Philip in Flanders 
and Hainaut (1424). In his anger the Burgundian ceased to 
support Bedford, and would have joined Charles Vll. if revenge 
on ^ murderers of his father had not still remained his dominant 
passion. But Gloucester’s attempt to seize Hainaut failed, and 
Philip, when he had got possession of his cousin’s pei^on and 
estates, allowed himself to be pacified by Bedford, who could 
prove that he had no part in his brother’s late intrigues. 

This quarrel having been appeased, the advance against the 
territories of Charles Vll. was resumed. It went slowly on, till 
in 1428 the tide of war reached the walls of Orleans, 
cmSmuib. place north of the Loire which remained 

unsubdued. The siege was long ; but after the last 
army which the Dauphinois could raise had been beaten at the 
battle of Rouvray (Feb. 1429) it seemed that the end was near. 
Charles VII. was in such a state of despair after this last check, 
that he was actually taking into consideration a flight to- Italy 
or Spain^ and the abandonment of the struggle. He had Shown 
himself so incapable and apathetic that his followers were sick 
of fighting for such a despicable master. 

From this depth of despair the party which, with all its faults, 
represented the national sentiment of France was rescued: by 
the astonishing exploits of Joan of Arc.. Charles and 
his counsellors had no great confidence iin the mission 
of this prophetess and champion, when she presented 
herself to them, promising to relieve Orleans and turn back the 
English. But au expedients are worth trying m the hour of 
ruin, and seeing that Joan was: dfeinterestod and sincere, and 
tiiat her preaching exercised a marked influence over the cttople 
and the soldiery, Charles allowed her to march with the last 
levies that he put mto the field for the relief of Orleans. From 
that moment the fortune war tiamed:; Khe presence 0^ the 


prophetess with the Frexich troops had an immediate and m- 
calculable effect. Under the bem that they were tiow led by 
a messenger from heaven, the Dauphinois fought with a fiery 
courage that they had never before displayed. Their movements 
were Aiifully directed— ^whether by Joan’s generalship or that of 
her captains it boots not to inquire — ^and after the firk successes 
which she achieved, in entering Orleans and capturing some of 
the besiegers’ forts around it, the Fjiglisla became panic-stricken. 
They were cowed, as they said, ‘‘ by that disciple and limb of 
the fiend called La Puoelle, that used false enchantments and 
sorcery.” Suffolk, their cammamder, raised the siege, and sent 
to Bedford for reinforoements ; but as he retreated he was set 
upon by the victorious army, and captured with most of his men 
at Jargeau and Beaugency (June 1429). The succxmirs which 
were coming to his aid from Paris were defeated by the Maid at 
Patay a few days later, and for the most part destroyed. 

The regent Bedford was now in a desperate position. His field 
army had been destroyed, and on all sides the provinces which 
had long lain inert beneath the English yoke were x^aousa 
beginning to stir. When Joan led forth the French ttaaaf 
king to crown him at Reims, all the towns of Cham- vtmrtm 
pagne opened their gates to her one after another. ^ 
A large remforcement received from England only just ^ 
enabl^ Bedford to save Paris and some of the fortresses of the 
lie de rVance. The rest revolted at tlie sight of the Maid’s 
white bamaer. If Joan had been well supported by her master 
and his counsellors, it is probable that she might have completed 
her mission by expelling the English from France. But, despite 
all that she had done, Charies Vll. and his favourites had a 
profound disbelief in her inspiration, and generally thwarted 
her plans. After an ill-concerted attack on Paris, in which Joan 
was wounded, the French army broke up for the winter. They 
had shaken the grip of the English on the north, and reconquered 
a vast stretch of territory, but they had failed by their own fault 
to achieve complete success. Nevertheless the crucial point of 
the war had passed ; after 1429 the Burgundian party began 
to slacken in its support oi the English cause, and to pass over 
piecemeal to the national side. This was but natural : the 
partisans who could remember nothing but the foul deed of 
Montereau were yearly growing fewer, and it was clear that 
Charles VII., personally despicable though he might be, repre- 
sented the cause of French nationality. 

The natural drift of circumstances was not stayed even by the 
disastrous end of the career of Joan of Arc ih 1430. The king's 
ministers had refused to take her counsels or to entrust captun 
her with another arnly, but she went forth with a small aaa 
force of volunteers to relieve the important fortress of ^xtcutica 
Compi^gne. The place Was saved, but in a sortie 
was captured by the Burgundians, who sold her for 10,000 francs 
to Bedford. The regent handed her ovet for punishment as 
a sorceress to the French clergy of his Own party. After a long 
trial, carried out with elaborate formality and great unfairness, 
the unhappy Joatt was found guilty of prodairning as divine 
visions what were delusions of the evil one, or of het own vain 
itnagmatiori, and when she persisted in tnaintaming their reality 
she was declared a relapsed heietic, and burnt at Rouen on.thie 
30th of May 1431. Charles VII. took little interest in her fate, 
which he might easily liave prevented by threatening to retaliate 
on the numerous En^i^ prisoners who were in his pbWer. 
Seldom had a gqOd cause siich an unworthy fi^rehead as that 
callotis and apathetic prince. 

The moVeihent which Joan had set on fobt was in no way 
crushed by her execution. For the next four years the liifiitt 
of the English occupation continued tb recede. It - 
was to no profit that Bedford brought over the young 
Heiliy VI. and had him crowned at Paris, in order to John 
appeal to the loyalty Of his Frenldi partisafis by meaits 
of the king’s forlpwi youth and siniplicity. Yet by ■ 

endless feats of skBful ^eral^p the regeiit continued 
to maintain a hoW on Paris and Ori itlorUiandy. The fatal blow 
was administered by BhUip 6f Burgundy, Who, tired of maintain- 
ing a failing cause, consented 2tt last to his father’s murder. 
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and to be Tecanciled to Charles VII. Their alliance was cele- 
brated by the treaty of Arras (Sept. 6, 1435), at which the English 
were offered peace and the retention of Normandy and Guienne 
if they would evacuate Paris and the rest of France. They 
would have been wise to accept the agreement ; but with 
obstinate and misplaced courage they refused to acknowledge 
Charles as king of France, or to give up to him the capital. 

Bedford, worn out by long campaigning, died at Rouen on 
the 14th of September 1435, just bdore the results of the treaty 
DeMiAof Arras began to make themselves felt. With him 
died the best hope of the English party in France, 
BngHmt for he had been well loved by the Burgundians, and 
many had adhered to the cause of Henry VI. solely 
because of their personcd attachment to him. No worthy 
successor could he found — England had many hard-handed 
soldiers but no more statesmen of Bedford’s c^ibre. It was 
no wonder that Paris was lost within six months of the regent’s 
death, Normandy invaded, and Calais beleaguered by an army 
headed by England’s new enemy, Philip of Burgundy. But the 
council, still backed by the nation, refused to give up the gaone ; 
Burgundy was beaten off from Qilais, and the young duke of 
York, the heir of the Mortimers, took the command at Rouen, 
and recovered much of what had been lost on the Norman side. 

The next eight years of the war were in some respects the 
most astonishing period of its interminable length. The English 
fought out the losing game with a wonderful obstinacy. 
Prm^ncZ Though every town that they held was eager to revolt, 
and though they were hopelessly outnumbered in 
every quarter, they kept a tight grip on the greater part of 
Normandy, and on their old domain in the Bordelais and about 
Bayonne. They lost nearly all their outlying possessions, but 
stiU made head against the generals of Charles VII. in these 
two regions. The leaders of this period of the war were the duke 
of York, and the aged Lord Talbot, afterwards earl of Shrews- 
bury. The struggle only ceased in 1444, when the English 
council, in which a peace party had at last been formed, con- 
cluded a two-year truce with King Charles, wliich they hoped to 
turn into a permanent treaty, on the condition that their king 
should retain what he held in Normandy and Guienne, but sign 
away his claim to the French crown, and relinquish the few 
places outside the two duchies which were still in his power — 
terms very similar to those rejected at Arras nine years before — 
but there was now much less to give up. To mark the reconcilia- 
tion of the two powers Henry VI. was betrothed to the French 
king’s niece, Margaret of Anjou. The two years’ truce was re- 
peatedly prorogued, and lasted till 1449, but no dehnitive treaty 
was ever concluded, owing to the bad faith 'with which both 
parties kept their promises. 

The government in England was now in the hands of the 
faction which Bishop Beaufort had originally led, for after tong 
Suprem- Struggles the churchman had at last crushed his nephew 
mcyoftb9 Humphrey. In 1441 the duchess of Gloucester had 
Baaaipria been arrested and charged with practising sorcery 
S* mtMiui health of the young king — apparently not 

' without justification. She was tried and condemned 
to imprisonment for life ; her guilt was visited on her husband, 
on whose behalf she was acting, for if Henry had died his uncle 
would have come to the throne. For some years he was con- 
strained to take a minor part in politics^ only emerging occasion- 
ally to make violent and unwise protests against peace with 
lienee. The bishop now ruled, with his nephew Edmund 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and William de la Pole, earl of 
Suffolk, 08 his chief instniments. As he grew older he let the 
power slip into their hands, as it was they who were mainly 
responsible for the truce of 1444* ^ing Henry, though he had 
reached the age of 23 at the thpe of his tnarnage, cotmted lor 
nothing. & was a pious young man, simple to the 
^Mimotar of imbecility ; a little later he developed actual 
Vt. Insanity, the heritage of his ^andfatfaer Qiarles VI. 
He shexwed a blind confidence in Suffolk and Somerset;, 
who were wholly unworthy of it, for both were tridey and un- 
sonpiilotis politicians. His wiie Jdargaret of Anjou, though she 
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possessed all the fire and energy which her husband lacked, 
was equally devoted to these two ministers, and soon came to 
share their unpopularity. 

The truce with France had offended the natural pride of the 
nation, which still refused to own itself beaten. The evacuation 
of the French fortresses in Maine and elsewhere, which ^ f 
was the price paid for the suspension of arms, was 
bitterly resented. Indeed the garrbons had to be otaiou* 
threatened with the use of force before they would 
quit their strongholds. A violent clamour was raised 
against Suffolk and Somerset, and Humphrey of ^ 
Gloucester emerged from his retirement to head the agitation. 
This led to his death ; he was arrested by the order of the queen 
eind the ministers at the parliament of Bury. Five days later 
he died suddenly in prison, probably by foul play, though it 
was given out that he had been carried off by a pardytic stroke. 
His estates were confiscated, and distributed among the friends 
of Suffolk and the queen. Six weeks later the aged Bishop 
Beaufort followed him to the grave — he had no share in Glou- 
cester’s fate, having long before made over his power and the 
leadership of his party to his nephew Edmund of Somerset 

(1447)- 

The truce with France lasted for two years after the death 
of Duke Humphrey, and came to an end partly owing to the 
eagerness of the French to push their advantages, but 
much more from the treachery and bad faith of Suffolk war 
and Somerset, who gave the enemy an admirable wiiir 
casus belli. By their weakness, or perhaps with their 
secret connivance, the English garrisons of Normandy carried out 
plundering raids of the most impudent sort on French territory. 
When summoned to punish the (lenders, and to make monetary 
compensation, Suffolk and Somerset shuffled and prevaricated, 
but gave no satisfaction. Thereupon the French king once more 
declared war (July 1449) and invaded Normandy. Somerset 
was in command ; he showed hopeless incapacity and timidity, 
and in a few months the duchy which had been so long held by 
the swords of Bedford, York and Shrewsbury was 
hopelessly lost. The final blow came when a small 
army of relief sent over from England was absolutely maady. 
exterminated by the French at the battle of For- 
migny (April 15, 1450). Somerset, who had retired into Caen, 
surrendered two months later after a feeble defence, and the 
English power in northern France came to an end. 

Even before this final disaster the indignation felt against 
Suffolk and Somerset had raised violent disturbances at home. 
Suffolk was impeached on many charges, true and 
false ; it was unfair to accuse him of treason, but 
quite just to lay double-dealing and bad faith to his BekaWam. 
charge. The king tried to save liim from the block 
by banishing him before he could he tried. But while he was 
sailing to Flanders his ship was intercepted by some London 
vessels, which were on the look-out for him, and he was deliber- 
ately murdered. The instigators of the act were never dis- 
covered. But, though Suffolk was gone, Somerset yet survived, 
and their partisans still engrossed the confidence of the king. 
To clear out the government, and punish those responsible for 
the late disasters, the commons of Kent rose in insurrection 
under a captain who called himself John Mortimer, though his 
real name seems to have been John Cade. He was a soldier of 
fortune who had served in the French wars, and claimed to be in 
the confidence of the duke of York, the person to whom the eyes 
of all who hated Somerset and tbe present regime were now 
directed. 

Cade was not a social reformer, like his predecessor Wat Tyler, 
with whom he has often been compared, but a politician. 
Though he called himself John Amend-all,” and promised 
to put down abuses of . every kind, the main part of the pro- 
gramme which he issued was intended to appeal .to national 
sentiment, not to class feeling. V^ether he was the tool of other 
and more highly placed mdcontent.s, or whether he was simply 
a ready-witt^ adventurer playing his own game, it is hard to 
determine. His first success was marvellous ; be defeated the 
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king’s troops, made a triumphant entry into London and held 
the city for two days. He seized and beheaded Lord Saye, the 
treasurer, and several other unpopular persons, and might have 
continued his dictatorship for some time if the Kentish mob 
that followed him had not fallen to general pill^ and arson. 
This led to the same results that had been seen in Tyler’s day. 
The propertied classes in London took arms to suppress anarchy, 
and beat the insurgents out of the city. Cade, striving to keep 
up the rising outside the walls, was killed in a skirmish a month 
later, and his bands dispersed. 

But the troubles of England were only just beginning ; the 
protest against the misgovemment of Somerset and the rest 
RicbMrd confidants of the king and queen was now 

tftfJkrof' taken up by a more important personage than the 
york, adventurer Cade. Richard, duke of York, the heir 
claims of the house of Mortimer — his mother 
oppoM sister of the last earl of March — now placed 

himself at the head of the opposition. He had plausible grounds 
for doing so ; though he had distinguished himself in the French 
wars, and was, since the death of Humphrey of Gloucester, the 
first prince of the blood royal, he had been ignored and flouted 
by the king’s ministers, who had sent him into a kind of honour- 
able banishment as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and had forbidden 
him to re-enter the realm. When, in defiance of this mandate, 
he came home and announced his intention of impeaching 
Somerset, he took the first step which was to lead to the Wars 
of the Roses. 

Yet he was a cautious and in the main a well-intentioned 
prince, and the extreme moderation of his original demands 
seems to prove that he did not at first aim at the crown. He 
merely required that Somerset and his friends should be dis- 
missed from office and made to answer for their misgovernment. 
Though he backed his demands by armed demonstration — twice 
calling out his friends and retainers to support his policy — he 
carefully refrained for five long years from actual violence. 
Indeed in 1452 he consented to abandon his protests, and to 
lend his aid to the other party for a great national object, the 
recovery of Guienne. For in the previous year Charles VII. 
had dealt with Bordeaux and Bayonne as he had already dealt 
with Normandy, and had met with no better resistance while 
completing the conquest. Six months’ experience of French rule, 
however, had revealed to the Bordelais how much they had 
lost when they surrendered. Their old loyalty to the house of 
Plantagenet burst once more into flame ; they rose in arms and 
called for aid to England. For a moment the quarrel of York 
and Somerset was suspended, and the last English army that 
crossed the seas during the Hundred Years’ War landed in Guienne, 
joined the insurgents, and for a time swept all before it. But 
there seemed to be a curse on whatever Henry VI. and Somerset 
took in hand. On the 17th of July 1453 the veteran earl of 
Shrewsbury and the greater part of his Anglo-Gascon host were 
Bmtthof pieces at the hard-fought battle of Castillon. 

Cmutitton. Bordeaux, though left to defend itself, held out for 
Lomm of eighty days after Talbot’s defeat and death, and then 
OuieaiM. submission to the French. The long 

struggle was over, and England now retained nothing of her old 
transmarine possessions save Calais and the Channel Islands. 
The ambition of Henry V. had finally cost her the long-loyal 
Guienne, as well as all the ephemeral conquests of his own sword. 

The ^ last crowning disaster of the administration of the 
favourites of Henry VI. put an end to the chance that a way out 
of domestic strife might be found in the vigorous prosecution of 
the French ww. For the next twenty years the battles of Eng- 
land were to be fought on her own soil, and between her own 
sons. It was a righteous punishment for her interference in the 
unnatural strife of Orleanists and Burgundians that the struggle 
between York and Lancaster was to be as bitter and as bloody 
as that between the two French factions. 

V. The Wars of the Roses (1453-1497) 

The Wars of the Roses have been ascribed to many different 
causes by different historians. To some their origm is mainly 


constitutional. Henry VI., it is argued, had broken the tacit com- 
pact which the house of Lancaster had made with the nation; 
instead of committing the administration of the realm 0/ 

to ministers chosen for him by, or at least approved Wmrt 
by, his parliament, he persisted in retaining m office 
persons like Suffolk and Somerset, who had for- 
feited the confidence of the people by their many failures in 
war and diplomacy, and were suspected of something worse 
than incapacity. They might not be so personally odious as 
the favourites of Edward II. or of Henry III., but they were 
even more dangerous to the state, because they were not foreign 
adventurers but great English peers. In spite of the warnings 
given by the assault on Suffolk in 1450, by Jack Cade’s insur- 
rection, and by the first armed demonstrations of Richard of 
York in 1450 and 1452, the king persisted in keeping his friends 
in office, and they had to be removed by the familiar and forcible 
methods that had been applied in earlier ages by the lords 
ordainers or the lords appellant. Undoubtedly there is much 
truth in this view of the situation ; if Henry VI., or perhaps we 
should rather say, if his queen Margaret of Anjou, had been 
content to accept ministries in which the friends* of Richard of 
York were fairly represented, it is probable that he might have 
died a king, and have transmitted his crown to his natural heir. 
But this explanation of the Wars of the Roses is not complete ; 
it accounts for their outbreak, but not for their long continuance. 

According to another school the real key to the problem is 
simply the question of the succession to the crown. If the 
wedlock of Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou had^/^;,„, 
been fruitful during the first few years after their the auk^ 
marriage, no one would have raised the question of a Yorfc to 
change of dynasty. But when they remained childless 
for seven years, and strong suspicion arose that there was a 
project on foot to declare the Beauforts heirs to the throne, 
the claim of Richard of York, as the representative of the houses 
of Clarence and March, was raised by those who viewed the 
possible accession of the incapable and unpopular Somerset with 
terror and dislike. When once the claims of York had been 
displayed and stated by his imprudent partisan, Thomas Yonge, 
in the parliament of 1451, there was no possibility of hiding the 
fact that in the strict legitimate line of succession he had a better 
claim than the reigning king. He disavowed any pretensions 
to the crown for nine years ; it was only in 1460 that he set forth 
his title with his own mouth. But his friends and followers were 
not so discreet ; hence when a son was at last born to Henry 
and Margaret, in 1453, the succession question was already 
in the air and could no longer be ignored. If the claim of 
York was superior to that of Lancaster in the eyes of a consider- 
able part of the nation, it was no longer possible to 
consider the problem solved by the birth of a direct Bawmni, 
heir to the actual occupant of the throne. Though prince ot 
Duke Richard behaved in the most correct fashion, 
acknowledged the infant Edward as prince of Wales, and made 
no attempt to assert dynastic claims during his two regencies 
in 1454 and 1455-1456, yet the queen and her partisans already 
looked upon him as a pretender to the throne. It is this fact 
which accounts for the growing bitterness of the Yorkist and 
Lancastrian parties during the last years of Henry VI. 

Margaret believed herself to be defending the rights 
of her son against a would-be usurper. Duke Richard, 
on the other hand, considered himself as wrongfully oppressed, 
and excluded from his legitimate position as a prince of the blood 
and a chief councillor of the crown. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the queen took every opportunity of showing her 
suspicion of him, and deliberately kept him and his friends from 
sharing in the ^ministration of the realm. This might have 
been more tolerable if the Lancastrian party had shown any 
governing power ; but both while Somerset was their leader, 
down to his death in the first battle of St Albans, and while in 
1456-1459 Exeter, Wiltshire, Shrewsbury and Beaumont were 
the queen’s trusted agents, the condition of England w^as de- 
plorable. As a contemporary chronicler wrote, the realm was 
out of all good governance — ^as it had been many days before : 
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the king was simple, and led by covetous councillors, and owed 
more tlmn he was worth. His debts increased daily, but pay- 
ment was there none, for all the manors and posses- 
0/ sions that pertained to the crown he had given away, 
country. SO that he had almost nought to live on. For these 
misgovemances the hearts of the people were turned 
from them that had the land in rule, and their blessing was 
turned to cursing. The officers of the realm, and especially 
the earl of Wiltshire the treasurer, for to enrich himself plundered 
poor people and disinherited rightful heirs, and did many wrongs. 
The queen was defamed, that he that was called the prince was 
not the king’s son, but a bastard gotten in adultery.” When 
it is added that the Lancastrian party avoided holding a parlia- 
ment for three years, because they dared not face it, and that 
the French were allowed to sack Fowey, Sandwich and other 
places because there was no English fleet in existence, it is not 
wonderful that many men thought that the cup of the iniquities 
of the house of Lancaster was full. In the military classes it 
was felt that the honour of the realm was lost ; in mercantile 
circles it was thought that the continuance for a few years more 
of such government would make an end of English trade. Some 
excuse must be found for getting rid of the queen and her 
friends, and the doubtful legitimacy of the Lancastrian claim 
to the crown afforded such an excuse. Hence came the curious 
paradox, that the party which started as the advocates of the 
rights of parliament against the incapable ministers appointed 
by the crown, ended by challenging the right of parliament, 
exercised in 1399, to depose a legitimate king and substitute for 
him another member of the royal house. For Richard of York 
in 1460 and Edward IV. in 1461 put in their claim to the throne, 
not as the elect of the nation, but as the possessors of a divine 
hereditary right to the succession, there having been no. true 
king of England since the death of Richard 11 . Hence Edward 
assumed the royal title in March 1461, was crowned in June, but 
called no parliament till November. When it met, it acknow- 
ledged him as king, but made no pretence of creating or electing 
him to be sovereign. 

But putting aside the constitutional aspects of the Wars of 
the Roses, it is necessary to point out that they had another 
MoHycm of Q^spect. From one point of view they were little more 
thocon- than a great faction fight between two alliances of 
tending over - powerful barons. Though the Lancastrians 

made much play with the watchword of loyalty to the 
crown, and though the Yorkists never forgot to speak of the 
need for strong and wise governance, and the welfare of the realm, 
yet personal and family enmities had in many cases more effect 
in determining their action than a zeal for King Henry’s rights 
or for the prosperity of England. It is true that some classes 
were undoubtedly influenced in their choice of sides mainly by 
the general causes spoken of above ; the citizens of London and 
the other great towns (for example) inclined to the Yorkist 
faction simply because they saw that under the Lancasjjjan rule 
the foreign trade of England was being ruined, and insufficient 
security was given for life and property. But the leading men 
among the baronage were undoubtedly swayed by ambition and 
resentment, by family ties and family feuds, far more than by 
enlightened statesmanship or zeal for the king or the common- 
weal. It would be going too far to seek the origin of the Yorkist 
party — as some have done — ^in the old. enmity of the houses of 
March, Norfolk and Salisbury against Henry IV. But it is 
not so fantastic to ascribe its birth to the personal hatred that 
existed between Richard of York and Edmund of Somerset, 
to the old family grudge (going back to 1405) between the 
Percies and the Nevilles, to the marriage alliance that bound the 
houses of York and Neville together, and to other less well- 
remembered quarrels or blood-ties among the lesser baronage. 
As an example of how such motives worked, it may suffice to 
^uote the case of those old enemies, the Bonvilles and Courtenays, 
in the west country. While Lord Bonville supported the queen, 
the house of Courtenay were staunch Yorkists, and the earl of 
Devon joined in the armed demonstration of Duke Richard in 
1453. But when the earl changed his politics and fought on the 


Lancastrian side at St Albans in 1455, the baron at once became 
a strenuous adherent of the duke, adhered firmly to the white 
rose and died by the axe for its cause. 

Richard of York, in short, was not merely the head of a 
constitutional opposition to misgovernment by the queen’s 
friends, nor was he merely a legitimist claimant 
to the crown, he was also the head of a powerful bmroaini 
baronial league, of which the most prominent members pmrty. 
were his kinsmen, the Nevilles, Mowbrays and 
Bourchiers. The Nevilles alone, enriched with the ** 

ancient estates of the Beauchamps and Montagus, and with 
five of their name in the House of Lords, were a sufficient nucleus 
for a faction. They were headed by the two most capable 
politicians and soldiers then alive in England, the two Richards, 
father and son, who held the earldoms of Salisbury and Warwick, 
and were respectively brother-in-law and nephew to York. It 
must be remembered that a baron of 1450 was not strong merely 
by reason of the spears and bows of his household and his 
tenantry, like a baron of the 13th century. The pernicious 
practice of “ livery and maintenance ” was now at its zenith ; 
all over England in times of stress the knighthood and gentry 
were wont to pledge themselves, by sealed bonds of indenture, to 
follow the magnate whom they thought best able to protect 
them. They mounted his badge, and joined his banner when 
strife broke out, in return for his championship of their private 
interests and his promise to “ maintain ” them against all their 
enemies. A soldier and statesman of the ability and ambition 
of Richard of Warwick counted hundreds of such adherents, 
scattered over twenty shires. The system had spread so far that 
the majority of the smaller tenants-in-chief, and even many 
of the lesser barons, were the sworn followers of an insignificant 
number of the greater lords. An alliance of half-a-dozen of these 
over-powerful subjects was a serious danger to the crown. For 
the king could no longer count on raising a national army against 
them ; he could only call out the adherents of the lords of his 
own party. The factions were fairly balanced, for if the majority 
of the baronage were, on the whole, Lancastrian, the greatest 
houses stood by the cause of York. 

Despite all this, there was still, when the wars began, a very 
strong feeling in favour of compromise and moderation. For 
this there can be no doubt that Richard of York was 
mainly responsible. When he was twice placed 
power, during the two protectorates which followed York. 
Henry’s two long fits of insanity in 1454 and i455-“i4S6, 
he carefully avoided any oppression of his enemies, though he 
naturally took care to put his own friends in office. Most of all 
did he show his sincere wish for peace by twice laying down the 
protectorate when the king was restored to sanity. He was 
undoubtedly goaded into his last rebellion of 1459 by the queen’s 
undisguised preparations for attacking him. Yet because he 
struck first, without waiting for a definite casus belli, public 
opinion declared so much against him that half his followers 
refused to rally to hb banner. The revulsion only came when 
the queen, victorious after the rout of Ludford, suppree^ 
applied to the vanquished Yorkists those penalties of nionot 
confiscation and attainder which Duke Richard had 
always refused to employ in his day of power. After 
the harsh doings at the parliament of Coventry (1459), ^^one nnd 
and the commencement of political executions by the contiacm- 
sending of Roger Neville and his fellows to the scaffold, 
the trend of public opinion veered round, and Margaret and her 
friends were rightly held responsible for the embittered natwe 
of the strife. Hence came the marvellous success of the Yorkist 
counterstroke in June 1460, when the exiled Warwick, landing 
in Kent with a mere handful pf men, was suddenly , 
joined by the whole of the south of England and the 
citizens of London, and inflicted a crushing defeat on dedontBthe 
the Lancastrians at Northampton before he had been Lmncma- 
fifteen days on shore (July 10, 1460). The growing 
rancour of the struggle was marked by the foct that^^i^^ 
the Yorkists, after Northampton, showed themselves 
by no means so merciful and scrupulous aa in their earlier 
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dftys. Retaliatory executions beean> though on a small scale^ 
and when York reached London he at last began to talk of his 
rights to the crown, and to propose the deposition of Henry VI. 
Yet moderation was stffl so far prevalent in the ranks of his 
adherents that they refused to follow him to such lengths. 
Warwick and the other leading men of the party dictated a 
compromise, by which Henry was to reign for the term of his 
Ricbm€4at Duke Richard was to be recognized 

as his heir and to succeed him on the throne. They 
clsTMiAtirhad obviously borrowed the expedient from the terms 
of the treaty of Troyes. But the act of parliament 
which embodied it did not formally disinherit the 
reigning king’s son, as the treaty of Troyes had aone, but merely 
ignored his existence. 

It would have been well for England if this agreement had 
held, and the crown had passed peaceably to the house of York, 
after the comparatively short and bloodless struggle which had 
just ended. But Duke Richard had forgotten to reckon with 
the fierce and unscrupulous energy of Queen Margaret, when she 
was at bay in defence of her son’s rights. Marching with a trifling 
Bstth of expel her from the north, he was surprised and 

WmkBneU. slain at Wakefield (Dec. 30, 1460). But it was not his 
RMmrd death that was the main misfortune, but the fact 
that in the battle the Lancastrians gave no quarter 
to small or great, and that after it they put to death York’s 
brother-in-law Salisbury and other prisoners. The heads of the 
duke and the earl were set up over the gates of York. This 
ferocity was repeated when Margaret and her northern 
Warwick at the second battle of St Albans 
’ (Feb. 17, 1461), where they had the good fortune to 
recover possession of the person of King Henry. Lord Bonville 
and the other captives of rank were beheaded next morning. 

After this it was but natural that the struggle became a mere 
record of massacres and executions. The Yorkists proclaimed 
Edward, Duke Richard’s heir, king of England ; they 
further heed of the claims of King Henry, 
Mfctp declared their leader the true successor of Richard II., 
pfO' and stigmatized the whole period of the Lancastrian 
rule as a mere usurpation. They adopted a strict 
'legitimist theory of the descent of the crown, and 
denied the right of parliament to deal with the succession. 
This was the first step in the direction of absolute nmnarchy 
which England had seen since the short months of King 
Richard’s tyranny in I397’*i399. It was but the first of many 
encroachments of the new d^asty upon the liberties that had 
been enjoyed by the nation under the house of Lancaster. 

The revenge taken by the new king and his cousin Richard of 
Warwick for the slaughter at Wakefield and St Albans was prompt 
and dreadral. They were now well supported by the 
whole of southern England ; for not only had the 
ottb0WMr. queen’s ferocity shocked the nation, but the reckless 
plundering of her northern moss-troopers in the home 
counties had roused the peasantry and townsfolk to an interest 
in the struggle which they had never before displayed. Up to 
this moment the civil war had been conducted like a great faction 
fight ; the barons and their liveried retainers had l^n wont to 
seek some convenient heath or hill and there to fight out their 
quarrel with the minimum of damage to the countryside. The 
deliberate harrying of the Midlands by Margaret’s northern 
levies was a new departure, and one bitterly resented. The 
bouse of Lancaster could never for the future count on an 
adherent south of Trent or east of Chikem. The Yorkist army 
that marched in pursuit of the raiders, and won the 
bloody field of Towton under Warwick’s guidance, 

® ‘ gave no quarter. Not only was the slaughter in that 
battle and the pursuit more cruel than anything tlmt had been 
seen skice the day of Evesham, but the executions that followed 
RmtbUm ruthless. Ere ^ward turned south he had be- 
fpHmib r beaded two earb — ^Devon and watshire-^and forty- 
, two knights, and had kanged many prisoners of lesser 
YorkiBtB. ^jrtate. The Yorkist ^Hament of November 1461 
carried on the work by attainting ^33 persons, ranging from 


Henry Vi. and Queen Margaret down through the peerage and 
the knighthood to the clerks and household retainers of the late 
king. All the estates of tlhe Lancastrian lords, living or dead, 
were confiscated, and their blood was declared corrupteda 
This brought into die kingb hands such a mass of plunder as no 
one had handled since William the Conqueror. Edward IV. 
could not only reward his adherents with it, so as to p^nomaf 
create a whole new court noblesse, but had enough rmh H 
over to fin his exchequer for many years, and to Edward 
enable him to dispense with parliamentary grants of 
money for an unexampled period. Between 146^ and 1465 
he only asked for £$ 7 >000 from the nation — and wwi no sniall 
popularity thereby. For, in their joy at being quit of taxa- 
tion, men forgot that they were losing the lever by which their 
fathers had been wont to move the crown to constitutional 
concessions. 

After Towton peace prevailed south of the Tyne and east of 
the Severn, for it was only in Northumberland and in Wales that 
the survivors of the Lancastrian faction succeeded cMtwmr 
in keeping the war alive. King Edward, as indolent in 
and pleasure-loving in times of ease as he was active aartbnnd 
and ruthless in times of stress and battle, set himself 
to enjoy life, handing over the suppression of the rebels to his 
ambitious and untiring cousin Riclwd of W’axwick. The annals 
of the few contemporary chroniclers arc so entirely devoted to 
the bickerings in the extreme north and west, that it is necessary 
to insist on the fact that from 1461 onwards the civil war was 
purely local, and nine-tenths of the realm enjoyed what passed 
for peace in the 15th century. The campaigns of 1462-^3-64, 
though full of incident and bloodshed, were not of first-rate 
political importance. The cause of Lancaster had been lost at 
Towton, and all that Queen Margaret succeeded in accomplish- 
ing was to keep Northumberland in revolt, mainly by means 
of French and Scottish succours. Her last English partisans, 
attainted men who had lost their lands and lived with the 
shadow of the axe ever before them, fought bitterly enough. 
But the obstinate and hard-handed Warwick beat them down 
again and again, and the old Lancastrian party was 
almost exterminated when the last of its chiefs went 
to the block in the series of wholesale executions that Impriton^ 
followed the battle of Hexham (May 15, 1464). A 
year later Henry VI. himself fell into the hands of his 
enemies, as he lurked in Lancashire, and with his consignment 
to the Tower the dynastic question seemed finally solved in 
favour of the house of York. 

The first ten years of the reign of Edward IV. fall into two 
parts, the dividing point being the avowal of the king’s marriage 
to Elizabeth Wood’^le in November 1464. During the j^cbmd 
first of these periods Edward reigned but Warwick NpriOp, 
governed ; he was not only the fighting man, but the 
statesman and diplomatist of the Yorkist party, and 
enjoyed a complete ascendancy over his young master, who long 
preferred thriftless ease to the toils of personal monarchy. 
Warwick represented the better side of the victorious cause ; 
he was no mere factious king-maker, and his later nickname of 
** the last of the barons ” 1^ no means expresses his character 
or his position. He was strong, not so much by reason of his 
vast estates and his numerous retainers, as by reason of the 
confidence which the greater part of the nation placed in him. 
He never forgot that the Yorkist pi^ had started as the 
advocates of sound and strong administration, and the man- 
datories of the popular will against the queen’s incapable and 
corrupt ministers. “ He ever had the goodwill of the people 
because he knew how to give them fair words, and always spoke 
not of himself but of tl^ augmentation and ^ood governance 
of the kingdom, for which he would spend his me; axid thus he 
had the g^>dwill of England, so that in idl the land he was the 
lord who was held in most esteem 1^ frith and credence.” As 
long as he remained supreme, parliaments were regularly held, 
and the house of York appeared to be keeping Ha bargain with 
the nation. His policy was sound peace .wim Francei the re- 
hab^tation of the dwindling foitiigii trade of Eagtandi. and the 
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maiatsenance of law and justice by strong-handed governance 
were his main aims^ 

But Warwick was one of those miniatera who lo^ to do every- 
thing for themselves^ and chafe at masters and colleagues ndio 
presume to check or to criticise their actions. He was sur- 
rounded and supported, moreover, by a group of brothers and 
cousins, to whom he gave most of lus confidence, azKl most of 
the preferment that came to his hands. England has always 
chafed against a family oligarchy, however well it may do its 
work. The Yorkist magnates who did not belong to the clan 
of the Nevilles were not unnaturally jealous of that house, and 
Edward IV. himself gradually came to realize the ignominious 
position of a king wl^ is managed and overruled by a atrong- 
wiUed and arbitrary minister. 

His first sign of revolt was his secret marriage to Elizabeth 
Woodville, a lady of decidedly Lancastrian connexions, for her 
Bdwurd husband were both members of 

/K. the defeated faction. Warwick was at the moment 

msfri 9 M suing for the hand of Louis XI.*s sister-in-law in 

^ooMu inaster^s name, and had to back out of his negotia- 
^ tions in a sudden and somewhat ridiculous fa^ion. 
His pride was hurt, but for two years more there was no open 
breach between him and his master, though their estrangement 
grew more and more marked when Edward continued to heap 
titles and estates on his wife^s numerous relatives, and to conclude 
for them marriage alliances with all the great Yorkist families 
Bfmoh ^ Neville connexion. In this way 

betweea he built up for himself a personal following within the 
Warwick Yorkist party ; but the relative strength of this faction 
^nd of that which still looked upon Warwick as the 
true representative of the cause had yet to be tried. 
The king had in his favour the prestige of the royal name, and 
a popularity won by his easy-going affability and his liberal 
gifts. The earl had his established reputation for disinterested 
devotion to the welfare of the realm, and his brilliant record 
as a soldier and statesman. In districts as far apart as Kent 
and Yorkshire, his word counted for a good deal more than that 
of his sovereign. 

Unhappily for England and for himself, Warwick’s Ic^alty 
was not sufficient to restrain his ambition and his resentments 
He felt the ingratitude of the king, whom he had 
bitterly that he stooped ere long to intrigue 
UrcbBltitni, treason. Edward in 1467 openly broke with him 
by dismissing his brother George Neville from the 
chancellorship, by repudiating a treaty with France which the 
earl had just negotiated, and by concluding an alliance with 
Burgundy against which he had always protested. Warwick en- 
listed in his cause the king’s younger brother George of Clarence, 
who desired to marry his daughter and heiress Isabella Neville^ 
and with the aid of this unscrupulous but unstable young man 
began to organize rebellion. His first experiment in treason was 
BUikgot so-called ‘‘rising of Robin of Redesdale,” which 
Robin afyfka ostensibly an armed protest by the gentry and 
commons of Yorkshire against the inaladministFation 
of the realm by the king’s favourites— his wife’s 
relatives, and the courtiers whom he had lately promoted to high 
rank and office. The rebellion was headed by well-known ad- 
herents of the earl, and the nickname of “Robin of Redesdale” 
seems to have covered the personality of his kinsman Sir John 
Conyers. When the rising was well started Warwick declared 
hie sympathy with the aims of the insurgents, wedded his 
daughter to Clarence despite the kind’s prohibition of the match, 
and raised a force at Calais with which he landed in Kent. 


But his plot was already successful before be reached the scene 
of operations. The Yorkshire rebels beat the royalist army at 
Bettlb df battle of Edgecott (July 6, 1469). A few days later 

BdgbdbtL Edward himself was captured at Olney and put into 
MnwHr m the eari^s hands. Many of.his chief supporters, includ- 
RHmmr* j^g thc queen’s father, Lord RiVers, and her brother, 
Jolm Woodville, as well als the neody^created earis of Pembroke 
and Devon, were put to death with Warwick’s connivaiice, if 
iMrt by his direct orders. The king was confined for some 


weeks in the great Neville stronghold of Middleham Castle, but 
presently released on conditions, being compelled to accept 
new ministers nominated by Warwick. The earl supposed that 
his cousin’s spirit was broken and that- he would give Exedutiom 
no further trouble. In this he erred grievously, oftko 
Edward vowed revenge for bis slaughtered favourites, 
and waited his opportunity. Warwick had lost 
credit by using such underhand methods in his attack on his 
master, and had not taken sufficient care to conciliate puldic 
opinion when he reconstructed the government. His conduct 
had destroyed his old reputation for disinterestedness and 
honesty. 

In March 1470 the king seized the first chance of avenging hm- 
self. Some unimp)ortant riots had broken out in LincolnrfiMre, 
originating probably in mere local quarrels,but possibly 
in Lancastrian intrigues. To suppress this rising the Bdwmrd 
king gathered a great force, carefully calling in to his drivcu 
banner all the peers who were offended with Warwick 
mr, at any rate, did not belong to his family alliance. ^ ® 
Having scattered the Lincolnshire bands, he suddenly turned 
upon Warwick with his army, and caught him wholly unprepared. 
The earl and his son-in-law Clarence were hunted out of the realm 
before they could collect their partisans^ and ffed to France ; 
Edward seemed for the first time to be master in his own 
realm. 

But the Wars of the Roses had one more phase to come. 
Warwick’s name was still a power in the land, and his expulsion 
had been so sudden that he had not been given an ^rmrwick 
I opportunity of trying his strength. His old enmity tnkcB up 
for the house of Lancaster was completely swallowed tkoenum 
up in his new grudge against the king that he had 
made. He opened negotiations with the exiled Queen 
Margaret, aii^ offered to place his sword at her disposition for 
the purpose of overthrowing Kin^ Edward and restoring King 
Henry. The queen had much difficulty in forcing herself to 
come to terms with the man who had been the bane of her cause, 
but finally was induced by Louis XL to conclude a bargain. 
Warwick married his younger daughter to her son Edward, prince 
of Wales, as a pledge of his good faith, and swore allegiance to 
Kmg Henry in the cathedral of Angers. He then set himself 
to stir up the Yorkshire adherents of the house of Neville to 
distract the attention of Edward IV. When the king 
had gone northward to attack them, the earl landed 
at Dartmouth (Sept. 1470) with a small force partly 
composed of Lancastrian exiles, partly of his own 
men. His appearance had the effect on which he had calcu- 
lated. Devon rose in the Lancastrian interest; Kent, where the 
earl’s name had always been popular, took arms a 
few days later; and London opened its gates. King 
Edward, hurrying south to oppose the invader, found ^xih. 
his army melting away from his banner, and hastily 
took ship at Lynn and ffed to Holland. He found a refuge 
with his broth^-in-law and ally Charles the Bold, the great 
duike of Burgundy. 

King Henry was released and replaced on the throne, and for 
six months Warwick ruled England as his lieutenant. But there 
was bitterness and mistrust between the old Lan- 
castrian faction and the Nevilles, and Queen Maigaret S/*' 
refused to cross to England or to trust her son in the H^uy vi, 
king-maker’s hands. Her partisans doubted his sin- 
cerity, while many of the Yorkists who had hitherto followed 
Warwick in blind admiratiem foynd it impossible to rcconcae 
themsdlveS to the new r^ime. The duke of Clarence in par- 
ticular, discontented at the triumph of Lancaster, betrayed his 
father-in-law, and opened secret negotiations with his exiled 
brother. Encouraged by the news of the dissensions among his 
enemies, Edward IV. resolved to try his fortune once . ^ 
more, and landed near Hull on the 15th of March: 

1471 with a body of mercenaries lent him by the asMtantf. 
duke of Buigundyi. The campaign that followed wa$ 
most credit^le to Edward’s generalship, but must have been 
fatal to him if Warwick bad been honestly supported by his 
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lieutenants. But the duke of Qarence betrayed to his brother 
the army which he had gathered in King Henry’s name, and 
BMtih at Lancastrians were slow to join the earl, 

Banat. from their distrust of his loyalty. Edward, dashing 
Damihof through the midst of the slowly gathering levies of 
Warwick, opponents, seized London, and two days later 
defeated and slew Warwick at the battle of Barnet (April 13, 
1471). 

On that same day Queen Margaret and her son landed at 
Weymouth, only to hear that the earl was dead and 
his army scattered. But she refused to consider the 
bviy, “ struggle ended, and gathered the Lancastrians of the 
Death at west for a final rally. On the fatal day of Tewkes- 
B^ardf bury (May 3, 1471) her army was l>eaten, her son 
was slain in the flight, and the greater part of her 
chief captains were taken prisoner. She herself was 
captured next day. The victorious Edward sent to the block 
the last Beaufort duke of Somerset, and nearly all 
Quaaa^ the Other captains of rank, whether Lancastrians or 
Margarat followers of Warwick. He then moved to London, 
which was being threatened by Kentish levies raised 
in Warwick’s name, delivered the city, and next day 
caused the unhappy Henry VI. to be murdered in the 
Tower (May 21, 1471). 

The descendants of Henry IV. were now extinct, and the 
succession question seemed settled for ever. No one dreamed 
of raising against King Edward the claims of the 
remoter heirs of John of Gaunt — the young earl of 
Richmond, who represented the Beauforts by a female 
descent, or the king of Portugal, the grandson of Gaunt’s eldest 
daughter. Edward was now king indeed, with no over-powerful 
cousin at his elbow to curb his will. He had, moreover, at his 
disposal plunder almost as valuable as that v/hich he had divided 
up in 1461 — the estates of the great Neville clan and their ad- 
herents. A great career seemed open before him ; he had proved 
himself a fine soldier and an unscrupulous diplomatist ; he was 
in the very prime of life, having not yet attained his thirty-first 
year. He might have devoted himself to foreign politics and 
have rivalled the exploits of Edward III. or Henry V. — for the 
state of the continent was all in his favour — or might have set 
himself to organize an absolute monarchy on the ruins of the 
parliament and the baronage. For the successive attainders 
of the Lancastrians and the Nevilles had swept away many of 
the older noble families, and Edward’s house of peers consisted 
for the main part of new men, his own partisans promoted for 
good service, who had not the grip on the land that their 
predecessors had possessed. 

But Edward either failed to see his opportunity or refused to 
take it. He did not plunge headlong into the wars of Louis XL 
and Charles of Burgundy, nor did he attempt to recast 
^tt^^^' the institutions of the realm. He settled down into 
raigtt, inglorious ease, varied at long intervals by outbursts 
of spasmodic tyranny. It would seem that the key 
to his conduct was that he hated the hard work without which 


a despotic king cannot hope to assert his personality, and 
preferred leisure and vicious self-indulgence. In many ways 
the later years of his reign were marked with all the signs of 
absolutism. Between 1475 called only one single 

parliament, and that was summoned not to give him advice, 
or raise him money, but purely and solely to attaint his brother 
of Clarence, whom he had resolved to destroy. The 
duke’s fate (Feb. 17, 1478) need provoke no sympathy, 
ctaraaea, ^ detestable intriguer, and had given his brother 

just offence by a series of deeds of high-handed violence 
and by perpetual cavilling. But he had committed no act of 
real treason since his long-pardoned idliance with Warwick, 
and was not in any way dangerous ; so that when the king 
caused him to be attainted, and then privately murdered in the 
Tower> there was little justification for the fratricide. 

Edward was a thrifty king ; he was indeed the only medieval 
monarch of England who succeeded in keeping free of debt and 
iiiade^ bis revenue sufl^ce for his expenses. But his methods 


of filling his purse were often unconstitutional and sometimes 
ignominious. When the resources drawn from confiscations 
were exhausted, he raised “ benevolences ” — forced 
gifts extracted from men of wealth by the unspoken 
threat of the royal displeasure — instead of applying to 
parliament for new taxes. But his most profitable source of 
revenue was drawn from abroad. Having allied himself with his 
brother-in-law Charles of Burgundy against the king of France, 
he led an army into Picardy in 1475, then by the treaty of 
Picquigny sold peace to Louis XL for 75,000 gold crowns down, 
and an annual pension (or tribute as he preferred to call it) of 
50,000 crowns more. It was regularly paid up to the last year 
of his reign. Charles the Bold, whom he had thus deliberately 
deserted in the middle of their joint campaign, used the strongest 
language about this mean act of treachery, and with good cause. 
But the king cared not when his pockets were full. Another 
device of Edward for filling his exchequer was a very stringent 
enforcement of justice ; small infractions of the laws being 
made the excuse for exorbitant fines. This was a trick which 
Henry VII. was to turn to still greater effect. In defence of 
both it may be pleaded that after the anarchy of the Wars of the 
Roses a strong hand was needed to restore security for life and 
property, and that it was better that penalties should be over- 
heavy rather than that there should be no penalties at all. 
Another appreciable source of revenue to Edward was his private 
commercial ventures. He owned many ships, and traded with 
great profit to himself abroad, because he could promise, as a 
king, advantages to foreign buyers and sellers with which no 
mere merchant could compete. 

During the last period of Edward’s rule England might have 
been described as a despotism, if only the king had cared to be 
a despot. But except on rare occasions he allowed his power 
to be disguised under the old machinery of the medieval 
monarchy, and made no parade of his autocracy. Much was 
pardoned by the nation to one who gave them comparatively 
efficient and rather cheap government, and who was personally 
easy of access, affable and humorous. It is with little justification 
that he has been called the ‘‘ founder of the new monarchy,” 
and the spiritual ancestor of the Tudor despotism. Another 
king in his place might have merited such titles, but Edward 
was too careless, too unsystematic, too lazy, and too fond of self- 
indulgence to make a real tyrant. He preferred to be a man of 
pleasure and leisure, only awaking now and then to perpetrate 
some act of arbitrary cruelty. 

England was not unprosperous under him. The lowest point 
of her fortunes had been reached under the administration of 
Margaret of Anjou, during the weary years that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the civil wars in 1459. At that 
time the government had been bankrupt, foreign cauatry, 
trade had dmost disappeared, the French and pirates 
of all nations had possession of the Channel, and the nation had 
lost heart, because there seemed no way out of the trouble save 
domestic strife, to which all looked forward with dismay. The 
actual war proved less disastrous than had been expected. It 
fell heavily upon the baronage and their retainers, but passed 
lightly, for the most part, over the heads of the middle classes. 
The Yorkists courted the approval of public opinion by their 
careful avoidance of pillage and requisitions ; and the 
castrians, though less scrupulous, only once launched out into 
general raiding and devastation, during the advance of the 
queen’s army to St Albans in the early months of 1461. As 
a rule the towns suffered little or nothing — they submitted to 
the king of the moment, and were always spared by the victors. 
It is one of the most curious features of these wars that no town 
ever stood a siege, though there were several long and arduous 
sieges of baronial castles, such as Harlech, Alnwick and Bam- 
borough. Warwick, with his policy of conciliation for the masses 
and Imrd blows for the magnates, was mainly responsible for 
this moderation. In battle he was wont to bid his followers 
spare the commons in the pursuit, and to smite only the knights 
and nobles. Towton, where the Yorkist army was infuriated by 
the harrying of the Midlands by their enemies in the preceding 
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campaign^ was the only fight that ended in a general 
massacre. There were, of course, many local feuds and riots 
which led to the destruction of property ; well-known instances 
are the private war about Caister Castle between the duke of 
Norfolk and the Pastons, and the ** battle of Nibley Green,** 
near Bristol, between the Berkeleys and the Talbots. But on 
the whole there was no ruinous devastation of the land. Pro- 
sperity seems to have revived early during the rule of York ; 
Warwick had cleared the seas of pirates, and both he and King 
Edward were great patrons of commerce, though the earFs 
policy was to encourage trade with France, while his master 
wished to knit up the old alliance with Flanders by adhering 
Com- cause of Charles of Burgundy. Edward did 

m$rciai much in his later years to develop interchange of 
develop- commodities with the Baltic, making treaties with 
the Hanseatic League which displeased the merchants 
of London, because of the advantageous terms panted to the 
foreigner. The east coast ports seem to have thriven under his 
rule, but Bristol was not less prosperous. On the one side, 
developing the great salt-fish trade, her vessels were encom- 
passing Iceland, and feeling their way towards the Banks of 
the West ; on the other they were beginning to feel their way 
into the Mediterranean. The famous William Canynges, the 
patriarch of Bristol merchants, possessed 2500 tons of shipping, 
including some ships of 900 tons, and traded in every sea. Yet 
we still find complaints that too much merchandise reached 
and left England in foreign bottoms, and King Edward’s treaty 
with the Hansa was censured mainly for this reason. Internal 
commerce was evidently developing in a satisfactory style, 
despite of the wars ; in especial raw wool was going out of 
England in less bulk than of old, because cloth woven at home 
was becoming the staple export. The woollen manufactures 
which had begun in the eastern counties in the 14th century 
were now spreading all over the land, taking root especially in 
Somersetshire, Yorkshire and some districts of the 
tlinesiad Coventry, the centre of a local woollen 

and dyeing industry, was probably the inland town 
which grew most rapidly during the 15th century. 
Yet there was still a large export of wool to Flanders, and the 
long pack-trains of the Cotswold flockmasters still wound 
eastward to the sea for the benefit of the merchants of the staple 
and the continental manufacturer. 

As regards domestic agriculture, it has been often stated that 
the 15th century was the golden age of the English peasant, and 
state of prosperity was little affected either by the 

the rural unhappy French wars of Henry VI. or by the Wars 
popaia- of the Roses. There is certainly very little evidence of 
any general discontent among the rural population, 
such as had prevailed in the times of Edward III. or Richard II. 
Insurrections that passed as popular, like the risings of Jack 
Cade and Robin of Redesdale, produced manifestos that spoke 
of political grievances but hardly mentioned economic ones. 
There is a bare mention of the Statute of Labourers in Jack 
Cade’s ably drafted chapter of complaints. It would seem that 
the manorial grudges between landowner and peasant, which 
had been so fierce in the 14th century, had died down as the lords 
abandoned the old system of working their demesne by villein 
labour. They were now for the most part letting out the soil 
to tenant-farmers at a moderate rent, and the large class oi 
yeomanry created by this movement seem to have been pros- 
perous. The less popular device of turning old manorial arable 
land into sheep-runs was also known, but does not yet seem 
to have grown so common as to provoke the popular discontents 
which were to prevail under the Tudors. Probably such labour 
as was thrown out of work by this tendency was easily absorbed 
by the growing needs of the towns. Some murmurs are heazxl 
about enclosures,*’ but they are incidental and not widely 
spread. 

One of the best tests of the prosperity of England under the 
Yorkist rule seems to be the immense amount of building that 
was on hand. Despite the needs of civil war, it was not 
on castles that the builders* energy was spent ,* the government 
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discouraged fortresses in private hands, and the dwellings of the 
new nobility of Edward IV. were rather splendid manor-houses, 

; with some slight external protection of moat and gate- 
house, than old-fashioned castles. But the church- tecture* 
building of the time is enormous and magnificent. 

A very large proportion of the great Perpendicular churches of 
England date back to this age, and in the cathedrals also much 
work was going on. 

Material prosperity does not imply spiritual development, 
and it must he confessed that from the intellectual and moral 
point of view 15th-century England presents an un- n^pgioue 
pleasing picture. The Wyclifhte movement, the one condition 
phenomenon which at the beginning of the century of the 
seemed to give some promise of better things, had 
died down under persecution. It lingered on in a subterranean 
fashion among a small class in the universities and the minor 
clergy, and had some adherents among the townsfolk and even 
among the peasantry. But the Lollards were a feeble and help- 
less minority ; they no longer produced writers, organizers or 
missionaries. They continued to be burnt, or more frequently 
to make forced recantations, under the Yorkist rule, though the 
list of trials is not a long one. Little can be gathered concerning 
them from chronicles or official records. We only know that 
they continued to exist, and occasionally produced a martyr. 
But the governing powers were not fanatics, bent on seeking 
out victims ; the spirit of Henry V. and Archbishop Arundel 
was dead. The life of the church seems, indeed, to have been 
in a more stagnant and torpid condition in this age than at any 
other period of English history. The great prelates from Cardinal 
Beaufort down to Archbishops Bourchier and Rotherham, and 
Bishop John Russell — trusted supporters of the Yorkist dynasty 
— were mere politicians with nothing spiritual about them. 
Occasionally they appear in odious positions. Rotherham was 
the ready tool of Edward IV. in the judicial murder of Clarence. 
Russell became the obsequious chancellor of Richard III. 
Bourchier made himself responsible in 1483 for the taking of the 
little duke of York from his mother’s arms in order to place him 
in the power of his murderous uncle. It is difficult to find a single 
bishop in the whole period who was respected for his piety or 
virtue. The best of them were capable statesmen, the worst were 
mean time-servers. Few of the higher clergy were such patrons 
of learning as many prelates of earlier ages. William Grey of 
Ely and James Goldwell of Norwich did something for scholars, 
and there was one bishop in the period who came to sad grief 
through an intellectual activity which was rare among his 
contemporaries. This was the eccentric Reginald Pecock of 
Chichester, who, while setting himself to confute Lollard con- 
troversialists, lapsed into heresy by setting ** reason ” above 
“ authority.” He taught that the organization and many of 
the dogmas of the medieval church should be justified by an 
appeal to private judgment and the moral law, rather th^ to 
the scriptures, the councils, or the fathers. For taking up this 
dangerous line of defence, and admitting his doubts about 
several received articles of faith, he was attacked by the Yorkist 
archbishop Bourchier in 1457, compelled to do penance, and shut 
up in a monastery for the rest of his life. He seems to have had 
no school of followers, and his doctrines died with him. 

In nothing is the general stagnation of the church in the later 
1 5th century shown better than by the gradual cessation of the 
monastic chronicles. The stream of narrative was 
still flowing strongly in 1400 ; by 1485 it has run dry, 
even St Albans, the mother of historians, produced tariaa- 
no annalist after Whethamstede, whose story ceases 
early in the Wars of the Roses. The only monastic chronicler 
who went on writing for a few years after the extinction of the 
hotise of York was the Croyland continuator.” For the last 
two- thirds of the century the various London chronicles,** 
the i work of laymen, are much more important than anything 
which was produced in the religious houses. The regular clergy 
indeed seem to have been sunk in intellectual torpor. Their 
numbers were falling off, their zeal was gone ; there is little good to 
be said of them save that they were still in some cases endowing 
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England with splendid arclutectuml deeoratioAS. But even in the 
ivealthier abbeys we find traces of thriftless administration^ 
idleness, self-indulgenoe and occasionally grave moral scandals. 
The parochial clergy were probably in a healthier condition; 
but the old abuses of pluralism and nonrresidence were as 
rampant as ever, and though their work may have been in many 
cases honourably carried out, it is certain that energy and 
intelligence were at a low ebb. 

The moral faults of the church only reflected those of the 
nation. It was a hard and selfish generation which witnessed 
the Wars of the Koses and the dictatorship of 
Edward IV. The iniquitous French war, thirty years 
plunder and demoralization, had corrupted the 
minds of the governing classes before the civil strife 
began. Afterwards the constant and easy changes of allegiance, 
as one faction or the other was in the ascendant, the wholesale 
confiscations and attainders, the never-ending executions, the 
sudden prosperity of adventurers, tlie premium on time-serving 
and intrigue, sufficed to make the whole nation cynical and 
sordid. The claim of the Yorkists to represent constitutional 
opposition to misgovernment became a mere hypocrisy. The 
claim of the Lancastrians to represent loyalty soon grew almost 
as hollow. Edward IV. with his combination of vicious self- 
indulgence and spasmodic cruelty was no unfit representative 
of his age. The Poston Lettars, that unique collection 
private corre.spondence of a typical family of 
L^tura. •• nouveaux riches, thriftless, pushing, unscrupulous, gh e 
us the true picture of the time. All that can be said in 
favour of the Yorkists is that they restored a certain measure of 
national prosperity, and that their leaders had one redeeming 
virtue in their addiction to literature. The learning which had 
died out in monasteries began to flourish again in the corrupt soil 
of the court. Most of Edward’s favourites had literary tastes. 
His constable Tiptoft, the butcher earl ” of Worcester, was a 
figure who might have stepped out of the Italian Renaissance. 
iafhiaaoa ^ graduate of Favia, a learned lawyer, who translated 
af tbe Caesar and Cicero, composed works both in Latin 
l^afiana^- and English, and habitually impaled his victims, he 
^ Qf ^-ypn? hitherto unknown in England. 
Antony, Lord Rivers, the queen’s brother, was a mere adven- 
turer, but a poet of some merit, and a great patron of 
Caxton. Hastings, the Bourcliiers, and other of the king’s 
friends were minor patrons of literature. It is curious to find 
that Caxton, an honest man, and an enthusiast as to the future 
of the art of printing, which he had introduced into England, 
waxes enthusiastic as to the merits of the intelligent but un- 
scrupulous peers who took an interest in his endeavours. Of 
the detestable Tiptoft he writes that “ there flowered in virtue 
and cunning none like him among the lords of the temporalty in 
science and moral virtue ” I And this is no time-^serving praise 
of a patron, but disinterested tribute to a man who had perished 
bng before on the scaffold. 

The uneventful latter half of the reign of Edward IV. ended 
with his death at the age of forty^one on the 9th of April 1483. 

He had ruined a splendid constitution by the com- 
bination of sloth and evil living, and during his last 
/v; years had been sinking slowly into his grave, unable 
to take the field or to discharge the more laborious 
duties of royalty. Since Clarence’s death he had been gradually 
falling into, the habit of transferring the conduct of great matters 
of ^te to his active and hard-working youngest brother, 
JTirtewH duke of Gloucester, who had served him well 

duka of and fait^lly ever since he first took the field at Bamet. 

(}k>ueeater passed as a staid and religious prince, and 
y there* was blood on his hands, the same could be said 
of every statesmaia of his time. Hk sudden plunge into crime 
and usurpation his brother’s death was wholly unexpected 
by the nation.. Imleed it was hk previous reputation for loyalty 
and mp|||r4lion v^hich made hk scandalous coup d'itat of 1483 
posaibtla^lp. prince wkh a sinister reputation would have had 
the* chancfe'%i executing the secies of crimes which placed him 
on the throne. But when Richard declared that ^ was the i 


victinittof plots md intrigi^s, md was striking down his enemies 
only to dtimi his own life and honour, he was for some time 
believed. 

At the moment of King Edward’s death hk elder son by 
Elizabeth Woodville, Edward, prince of Wales, was twelve ; 
his younger son Richard, duke of York, was nine. It ai^^caatar 
was clear that there would be a long minority, and paocimima 
that the only possible claimants for the regency were himaait 
the queen and Richard of Gloucester. Elizabeth was 
personally unpopular, and the rapacity and insolence of her 
family was well known. Hence when Richard of Gloucester 
seized on the person of the young king, and imprisoned Lord 
Rivers and Sir Richard Grey, the queen’s brother and son, on 
the pretence that they were conspiring against him, his action 
was regarded with equanimity by the people. Nor did the fact 
that the duke took the title of “ protector and defender of the 
realm ” cause any surprise. Suspicions only became rife after 
Richard had seized and beheaded without any trial. Lord 
Hastings, the late king’s most familiar friend, and had arrested 
at the same moment the archbishop of York, Morton, bishop of 
Ely, and Lord Stanley, all persons of unimpeachable loyalty to 
the house of Edward IV. It was not plausible to accuse such 
persons of plotting with the queen to overtlirow the protector, 
and public opinion began to turn against Gloucester. Never- 
theless he went on recklessly with his design, having already 
enlisted the support of a party of the greater peers, who were 
ready to follow him to any length of treason. These confidants, 
tlie duke of Buckingham, the lords Howard and Lovel,and a few 
more, must have known from an early date that he was aiming 
at thie crown, though it is improbable that they suspected that 
his plan involved the murder of the rightful heirs as well as mere 
usurpation. 

On the i6th of June, Richard, using the aged archbishop 
Bourchier as his tool, got the little duke of York out of his 
mother’s hands, and sent him to join his brother in the Tower. 
A few days later, having packed London with his own armed 
retainers and those of Buckingham and his other confidants, he 
openly put forward liis pretensions to the throne. Edward IV., 
as he asserted, had been privately contracted to Lady Eleanor 
Talbot before he ever met Queen Elizabeth. His children 
therefore were bastards, the offspring of a bigamous union. As 
to the son and daughter of the duke of Clarence, their blood had 
been corrupted by their father’s attainder, and they could net 
be reckoned as heirs to the crown. He himself, therefore, was the 
legitimate successor of Edward IV. This preposterous theory 
was set forth by Buckingham, first to tlie mayor and corporation 
of London, and next day to an assembly of the estates of the realm 
held in St Faurs. Cowed by the show of armed force, and 
remembering the fate of Hastings, the two assemblies received 
the claim with silence which gave consent. Richard, after a 
hypocri.tical show of reluctance, allowed himself to 
be saluted as king, and was crowned on the 6th of July 
1483. Before the coronation ceremony he had issued or^aad, 
orders for the execution of the queen!s relatives, wffio 
had been in prison since the beginning of May. He paid hk 
adherents lavishly for their support, making Lord Howc^ duke 
of Norfolk, and giving Buckingham enormous grants of estates 
and offices. 

Having accomplished hk coup d'etat Richard started for a 
royal progress through the Midlands, and a few days after his 
departure sent back secret orders to London for the 
murder of his two. nephews in the Tower. There is 
no reason to dioubt that they were secretly smothered prfmaaa. 
on or about the 15th of July by bis agent Sir James 
Tyrrell, or that the bones> found; bvuried under a staircase in the 
fortress two hundred yttaxs after belonged* to the two* unhappy 
lads. But the business was kept dark at the time, and it waa 
long before any one could assert with certainty that they were 
dead or alive. , Richard never published any statement aa to 
their end, though some May tak of a fever, a eonfitgiation^ 
or an accident might have served him better thaei tl^ mere 
silence that he employed^ For while many persons* believ ed 
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that the princes still existed there was room lor all manner of 
impostures and false rumoun. 

The usurper’s reign was from the first a troubled one. Less 
than three months after his coronation the first insurrection 
broke out ; it was headed— strangely enough — ^by the 
duke of Buckingham, who seems to have been shocked 
mbBiUoa, by the murder of the princes ; he must have been 
one of the few who had certain information of the 
crime. He did not take arms in his own cause, though after the 
house of York the house of Buckingham had the best claim 
to the throne, as representing Thomas of Woodstock, the youngest 
son of Edward III. His plan was to unite the causes of York and 
Lancaster by wedding the Lady Elizabeth, the eldest sister of the 
murdered princes, to Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, a young 
exile who represented the very doubtful claim of the Beauforts 
to the Lancastrian heritage. Henry was the son of Margaret 
Beaufort, the daughter of John, first duke of Somerset, and the 
niece of Edmund, second duke, who fell at St Albans. All her 
male kinsmen had been exterminated in the Wars of the Roses. 

This promising scheme was to be supported by a rising of 
those Yorkists who rejected the usurpation of Richard III., 
and by the landing on the south coast of Henry of 
Richmond with a body of Lancastrian exiles and 
iaghatn. foreign mercenaries. But good organization was 
wanting, and chance fought for the king. A number 
of scattered risings in the south were put down by Richard’s 
troops, while Buckingham, who had raised his banner in Wales, 
was prevented from bringing aid by a week of extraordinary 
rains which made the Severn impassable. Finding that the rest 
of the plan had miscarried, Buckingham’s retainers melted away 
from him, and he was forced to fly. A few days later he was 
betrayed, handed over to the king, and beheaded (Nov. 2, 1483). 
Meanwhile Richmond’s little fleet was dispersed by the same 
storms that scattered Buckingham’s army, and he was forced 
to return to Brittany without having landed in England. 

Here King Richai^’s luck ended. Though he called a parlia- 
ment early in 1484, and made all manner of gracious promises 
of good governance, he felt that his pcjsition was insecure. The 
nation was profoundly disgusted with his unscrupulous policy, 
and the greater part of the leaders of the late insurrection had 
escaped abroad and were weaving new plots. Early in the spring 
h2 lost his only son and heir, Edward, prince of Wales, and the 
question of the succession to the crown was opened from a new 
point of view. After some hesitation Richard named his nephew 
John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, a son of his sister, as his heir. 
But he also bethought him of another and a most repulsive plan 
for strengthening his position. His queen, Anne Neville, the 
daughter of the kingmaker, was on her death-bed. With indecent 
haste he began to devise a scheme for marrying his niece Eliza- 
beth, whose brothers he had murdered but a year before. Know- 
ledge of this scheme is said to have shortened the life of the 
unfortunate Anne, and many did not scruple to say that her 
husband had made away with her. 

When the queen was dead, and some rumours of the king’s 
intentions got abroad, the public indignation was so great that 
Hanry of Richard’s councillors had to warn him to disavow the 
Kiehmottd projected marriage, if he wished to retain a single 
immdMmt adherent. He yielded, and made public complaint 
MMoat. slandered— which few believed. 

Meanwhile the conspirators of 1483 were busy in organizing 
another plan of invasibn. This time it was successfully carried 
out, and the earl of Richmond landed at Milford Haven wth 
many exiles, both Yorkists and Lancastrians, and xooo mer- 
cenaries lent him by the princess regent of France. The Welsh 
joined him m great numbers, not forgetting that by his Tudor 
descent he was their own kinsman, and when he reached Shrews- 
bury English adherents also began to flock in to his banner, for 
the whole country was seething with discontent, and 
Richard III. had but lew loyal adherents. When the 
rivals met at Bosworth Field (Aug. 12^ 1485) the king’s 
army whs far tiie larger^ but the greyer part of it was deter<> 
mined not to fight, ^en battle was joined some kft the field 


and many joined the pretender. Richard, however, refused to 
fly, and was slain, fighting to the last, along with the duke of 
Norfolk and a few other of hb more desperate partisans. The 
slaughter was small, for treason, not the sword, had settled the 
day. The battered crown which had fallen from Richard’s 
helmet was set on the victor’s head by Lord Stanley, the chief 
of the Yorkbt peers who had joined hb standard,' and hb army 
hailed him by the new title of Henry VIL 
No monarch of England since William the Conqueror, not 
excluding Stephen and Henry IV., could show such a poor title 
to the throne as the first oi the Tudor kings. Hb 
claim to represent the house of Lancaster was of the 
weakest — when Henry IV. had assented to the legiti- 
mating of his brothers the Beauforts, he had attached a clause 
to the act, to provide that they were given every right save that 
of counting in the line of succession to the throne. The true 
heir to the house of John of Gaunt should have been sought 
among the descendants of his eldest legitimate daughter, not 
among those of hb base-born sons. 7 'he earl of Richmond had 
been selected by the conspirators as their figure-head mainly 
because he was known as a young man of ability, and because he 
was unmarried and could therefore take to wife the princess Eliza- 
beth, and so absorb the Yorkist claim in his own. Thb had been 
essential part of the bargain, and Henry was ready to carry 
it out, but he insbted that he should first be recognized as king 
in his own right, lest it might be held that he ruled merely as hb 
destined wife’s consort. He was careful to hold hb first parlia- 
ment and get hb title acknowledged before he married the 
princess. When he had done so, he had the triple claim by 
conque^, by election and by inheritance, safely united. Yet 
hb position was even then insecure ; the vicissitudes of the last 
thirty years had shaken the old prestige of tlie name of king, 
and a weaker and less capable man than Henry Tudor might 
have failed to retain the crown that he had won. There were 
plenty of possible pretenders in existence ; the earl of Lincoln, 
whom Richard III. had recognized as his heir, was still alive ; 
the two children of the duke of Claitmce might be made the tools 
of conspirators ; and there was a widespread doubt os to whether 
the sons of Edward IV. had actually died in the Tower. The 
secr^ with which their uncle had carried out their murder was 
destined to be a sore hindrance to his successor. 

Bosworth Field b often treated as the last act of the Wars 
of the Roses. Thb is an error ; they were protracted for twelve 
years after the accession of Henry VIL, and did not 
really end till the time of Blackheath Field and the 
siege of Exeter (1497). The position of the first Tudor 
king b misconceived if his early years are regarded 
as a time of strong governance and wcll-establbhed order. On 
the contrary he was in continual danger, and was striving 
with all the resources of a ready and untiring mind to rebuild 
foundations that were absolutely rotten. Phenomena like the 
Cornish revolt (which recalls Cade’s insurrection) and 
the Yorkshire rising of 1489, which began with the 
death of the earl of Northumberland, show that at 
any moment whole counties might take arms in sheer 
lawlessness, or for some local grievance. Loyalty was such an 
uncertain thing that the king might call out great levies yet be 
forced to doubt whether they would fight for him— at Stoke 
Field it seems that a large part of Henry’s army mbbehaved, 
much as that of Richard III. had done at Bosworth. The 
demoralization brought about by the evil years between 1453 
and 1483 could not be Hved down in a day-— €uiy sort of treason 
was possible to the generation that had seen the career of 
Warwick smd the usurpation of Gloucester. The survivors of that 
time were capable of takipg arms lor any cause that offered a 
chance of unreasonable profit, and no one’s loyalty could be 
trusted. Did not Sir William Stanley, the best paid of those 
who betrayed Richard TIL, afterwards lose hb head for a 
deliberate plot to betray Henry VII. ? The various attempts 
that were made to overturn the new dynasty seem contemptible 
to the historian of the 20th century. Ihey were not so con- 
temptible at the time, because England and irelaind were fuM 
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of adventurers who were ready to back any cause, and who 
looked on the king of the moment as no more than a successful 
member of their own class — a base-born Welshman who had been 
lucky enough to become the figurehead of the movement that 
had overturned an unpopular usurper. The organizing spirits 
of the early troubles of the reign of Henry VII. were irreconcil- 
able Yorkists who had suffered by the change of dynasty ; but 
their hopes of success rested less on their own strength than on 
the not ill-founded notion that England would tire of any ruler 
who had to raise taxes and reward his partisans. The position 
bore a curious resemblance to that of the early years of Henry IV., 
a king who, like Henry VII., had to vindicate a doubtful elective 
title to the throne by miracles of cunning and activity. The 
later representative of the house of Lancaster was fortunate, 
however, in having less formidable enemies than the earlier ; the 
power of the baronage had been shaken by the Wars of the Roses 
no less than the power of the crown ; so many old estates had 
passed rapidly from hand to hand, so many old titles were 
represented by upstarts destitute of local influence, that the 
feudal danger had become far less. Risings like that of the 
Percies in 1403 were not the things which the seventh Henry 
had to fear. He was lucky too in having no adversary of genius 
of the type of Owen Glendower. Welsh national spirit indeed 
was enlisted on his own side. Yet leaderless seditions and the 
plots of obvious impostors sufficed to make his throne tremble, 
and a ruler less resolute, less wary, and less unscrupulous might 
have been overthrown. 

The first of the king’s troubles was an abortive rising in the 
north riding of Yorkshire, the only district where Richard III. 
seems to have enjoyed personal popularity. It was led by Lord 
Lovel, Richard’s chamberlain and admiral ; but the insurgents 
dispersed when Henry marched against them with a large force 
(i486), and Lovel took refuge in Flanders with Margaret of York, 
the widow of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, whose dower towns 
were the refuge of all English exiles, and whose coffers were 
always open to subsidize plots against her niece’s husband. 
Under the auspices of this rancorous princess the second con- 
spiracy was hatched in the following year (1487). Its leaders 
were Lovel and John, earl of Lincoln, whom Richard III. had 
designated as his heir. But the Yorkist banner was to be raised, 
not in the name of Lincoln, but in that of the boy Edward of 
Clarence, then a prisoner in the Tower. His absence and cap- 
tivity might seem a fatal hindrance, but the conspirators had 
prepared a “ double ” who was to take his name till he 
stoMT released. This was a lad named Lambert 

Simnel, the son of an Oxford organ-maker, who bore 
a personal resemblance to the young captive. The conspirators 
seem to have argued that Henry VII. would not proceed to 
murder the real Edward, but would rather exhibit him to prove 
the imposition ; if he took the more drastic alternative Lincoln 
could fall back on his own claim to the crown. 

In May 1487 Lincoln and Lovel landed in Ireland accom- 
panied by other exiles and 2000 German mercenaries. The 
cause of York was popular in the Pale, and the Anglo-Irish barons 
seem to have conceived the notion that Henry VII. was likely 
to prove too strong and capable a king to suit their convenience. 
The invading army was welcomed by almost all the lords, and 
the spurious Clarence was crowned at Dublin by the name of 
Edward VI. A few weeks later Lincoln had recruited his army 
with 4000 or 5000 Irish adventurers under Thomas Fitzgerald, 
son of the earl of Kildare, and had taken ship for England. He 
landed in Lancashire, and pushed forward, hoping to gather the 
English Yorkists to his aid. But few had joined him when 
King Henry brought him to action at Stoke, near 
stoke,^ Newark, on the 17th of July. Despite the doubtful 
conduct of part of the royal army, and the fierce 
resistance of the Germans and Irish, the rebel army was routjed. 
Lincoln and Fitzgcmld were slain ; I.»ovel disappeared in the 
rout ; the young impostor Simnel waa taken prisoner. Htinry 
treated hij|i with politic contempt, and made him a cook boy 
in his kitchen. He lived for many years after in the royal house- 
hold. The Irish lords were pardoned on renewing their mths 


of feal^ ; the king did not wish to entangle himself in costly 
campaigns beyond St George’s Channel tiU he had made his 
position in England more stable. 

The Yorkist cause was crushed for four years, till it was raised 
again by Margaret of Burgundy, with an imposture even more 
preposterous than that of Lambert Simnel. In the 
intervening space, however, while Henry VIL was 
comparatively undisturbed by domestic rebellion, he 
found opportunity for a first tentative experiment at interfering 
in European politics. He allied himself with Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain and with Maximilian of Austria, who was 
ruling the Netherlands in behalf of his young son, Philip, the 
heir of the Burgundian inheritance, for the purpose of preventing 
France from annexing Brittany, the last great fief of the crown 
which had not yet been absorbed into the Valois royal domain. 
This struggle, the only continental war in which the first of the 
Tudors risked his fortunes, was not prosecuted with any great 
energy, and came to a necessary end when Anne, duchess of 
Brittany, in whose behalf it was being waged, disappointed her 
allies by marrying Charles VIII. of her own freewill (Dec. 1491). 
Henry very wisely proceeded to get out of the war on the best 
terms possible, and, to the disgust of Maximilian, sold peace to 
the French king for 600,000 crowns, as well as an additional 
sum representing arrears of the pension which Louis XL had 
been bound to pay to Edward IV. This treaty of 
Staples was, in short, a repetition of Edward’s treaty Suptn. 
of Picquigny, equally profitable and less disgraceful, 
for Maximilian of Austria, whom Henry thus abandoned, had 
given more cause of offence than had Charles of Burgundy in 
1475. Domestic malcontents did not scruple to hint that the 
king, like his father-in-law before him, had made war on France, 
not with any hope of renewing the glories of Cre^y or Agincourt, 
still less with any design of helping his allies, but purely to get 
first grants from his parliament, and then a war indemnity from 
his enemies. In any case he was wise to make peace. France 
was now too strong for England, and both Maximilian and 
Ferdinand of Spain were selfish and shifty allies. Moreover, it 
was known that the one dominating desire of Charles VIII. was 
to conquer Italy, and it was clear that his ambitions in that 
direction were not likely to prove dangerous to England. 

In the year of the treaty of Staples the Yorkist conspiracies 
began once more to thicken, and Henry was fortunate to escape 
with profit from the French war before his domestic yorkiat 
troubles recommenced. Ever since 1483 it had been piota. 
rumoured that one or both of the sons of Edward IV. f^rUo 
had escaped, not having been murdered in the Tower. 

Of this widespread belief the plotters now took advantage ; 
they held that much more could be accomplished with such a 
claim than by using that of the unfortunate Edward of Clarence, 
whose chances were so severely handicapped by his being still 
the prisoner of Henry VII. The scheme for producing a false 
Plantagenet was first renewed in Ireland, where Simnel’s im- 
posture had been so easily taken up a few years before. The tool 
selected was one Perkin Warbeck, a handsome youth of seven- 
teen or eighteen, the son of a citizen of Toumai, who had lived 
for some time in London, where Perkin had actually been born. 
There is a bare possibility that the young adventurer may have 
been an illegitimate son of Edward IV. ; his likeness to the late 
king was much noticed. When he declared himself to be Richard 
of York, he obtained some support in Ireland from the earl of 
Desmond and other lords ; but he did not risk open rebellion 
till he had visited Flanders, and had been acknowled|[ed as 
her undoubted nephew by Duchess Margaret. Maximflian 
of Austria also took up his cause, as a happy means of revenging 
himself on Henry VII. for the treaty of Staples. There can 
be small doubt that both the duchess and the German King 
(Maximilian had succeeded to his father’s crown in 1493) were 
perfectly well aware that they were aiding a manifest fraud. But 
they made much of Perkin, who followed the imperial court for 
two years, while his patron was intriguing with English m^- 
contents. The emissaries from Flanders many promises of 
assistance, and a formidable rising might have taken place had 
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not Henry VII. been weU served by his spies. But in the winter 
of 1494-1495 the traitors were themselves betrayed, and a large 
number of arrests were made, including not only Lord Pitz- 
walter and a number of well-known knights of Yorkist families, 
but Sir William Stanley, the king’s chamberlain, who had been 
rewarded with enormous gifts for his good service at Bosworth, 
and was reckoned one of the chief supports of the throne. 
Stanley and several others were beheaded, the rest hanged or 
imprisoned. This vigorous action on the part of the king seems 
to have cowed all Warbeck’s supporters on English soil. But the 
pretender nevertheless sailed from Flanders in July 1495 with 
a following of 2000 exiles and German mercenaries. He at- 
tempted to land at Deal, but his vanguard was destroyed by 
Kentish levies, and he drew off and made for Ireland. Suspect- 
ing that this would be his goal, King Henry had been doing his 
best to strengthen his hold on the Pale, whither he had sent his 
capable servant Sir Edward Poynings as lord deputy. Already 
before Warbeck’s arrival Poynings had arrested the earl of 
Kildare, Simnel’s old supporter, cowed some of the Irish by 
military force, and bought over others by promises of subsidies 
and pensions. But his best-remembered achievement was that 
he had induced the Irish parliament to pass the ordinances known 
as “ Poynings’ Law,” by which it acknowledged that it could 
pass no legislation which had not been approved by the king 
and his council, and agreed that all statutes passed by the 
English parliament should be in force in Ireland. That such 
terms could be imposed shows the strength of Poynings’ arm, 
and his vigour was equally evident when Warbeck came ashore 
in Munster in July 1495. ^ew joined the impostor save the earl 
of Desmond, and he was repulsed from Waterford, and dared not 
face the army which the lord deputy put into the field against 
him. Thereupon, abandoning his Irish schemes, Warbeck sailed 
to Scotland, whose young king James IV. had just been seduced 
by the emperor Maximilian into declaring war on England. 
He promised the Scottish king Berwick and 50,000 crowns in 
return for the aid of an army. James took the offer, gave him 
the hand of his kinswoman Catherine Gordon, daughter of the 
carl of Huntly, and took him forth for a raid into Northumber- 
land (1496), But a pretender backed by Scottish spears did 
not appeal to the sympathies of the English borderers. The 
expedition fell flat ; not a man joined the banner of the white 
rose, and James became aware that he had set forth on a fool’s 
errand. But Warbeck soon found other allies of a most un- 
expected sort. The heavy taxation granted by the English 
parliament for the Scottish war had provoked discontent and 
rioting in the south-western counties. In Cornwall especially 
the disorders grew to such a pitch that local dema- 
raM/iofl. called out several thousand men to resist the 

tax-collectors, and finally raised open rebellion, pro- 
posing to march on London and compel the king to dismiss his 
ministers. These spiritual heirs of Jack Cade were Flammock, 
a lawyer of Bodmin, and a farrier named Michael Joseph. 
Whether they had any communication with Warbeck it is im- 
possible to say ; there is no proof of such a connexion, but their 
acts served him well. A Cornish army marched straight on 
London, picking up some supporters in Devon and Somerset on 
their way, including a discontented baron. Lord Audley, whom 
they made their captain. 

So precarious was the hold of Henry VII. on the throne that 
he was in great danger from this outbreak of mere local turbu- 
lence. The rebels swept over five counties unopposed, 
and were only stopped and beaten in a hard fight on 
fait! Blackheath, when they had reached the gates of 
London. Audley, the farrier and the lawyer were all 
captured and executed (June 18, 1497). But the crisis was not 
5ret at an end. Warbeck, hearing of the rising, but not of its 
suppression, had left Scotland, and appeared in Devonshire in 
August. He rallied the wrecks of the west country rebels, and 
presently appeared before the gates of Exeter with nearly 8000 
men. But the citizens held out against him, and presently the 
approach of the royal army was reported. The pretender led 
off: his horde to meet the relieving force, but when he reached . 
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Taunton he found that his followers were so dispirited that dis- 
aster was certain. Thereupon he absconded by night, and took 
^nctuary in the abbey of Beaulieu. He offered to confess his 
imposture if he were promised his life, and the king accepted 
the terms. First at Taunton and again at Westminster, Perkin 
publicly recited a long narrative of his real parentage, his frauds 
and his adventures. He was then consigned to not over strict 
confinement in the Tower, and might have fared no worse than 
Lambert Simnel if he had possessed his soul in patience. But 
in the next year he corrupted his warders, broke out from his 
prison, and tried to escape beyond seas. He was captured, but 
the king again spared his life, though he was placed for the 
future in a dungeon ‘‘ where he could see neither moon nor 
sun.” Even this did not tame the impostor’s mercurial tem- 
perament. In 1499 he again planned an escape, which was to 
be shared by another prisoner, the unfortunate Edward of 
Clarence, earl of Warwick, whose cell was in the storey above 
his own. But there were traitors among the Tower officials 
whom they suborned to help them, and the king was warned of 
the plot. He allowed it to proceed to the verge of execution, 
and then arrested both the false and the true Plantagenet. 
Evidence of a suspicious character was produced to 
show that they had planned rebellion as well as mere oiWar» 
escape, and both were put to death with some of their back and 
accomplices. Warbeck deserved all that he reaped, 
but the unlucky Clarence’s fate estranged many hearts ^ 
from the king. The simple and weakly young man, who had 
spent fifteen of his twenty-five years in confinement, had, in all 
probability, done no more than scheme for an escape from his 
dungeon. But as the true male heir of the house of Plantagenet 
he was too dangerous to be allowed to survive. 

The turbulent portion of the reign of Henry VII. came to an 
end with Blackheath Field and the siege of Exeter. From that 
time forward the Tudor dynasty was no longer in Batabiiab> 
serious danger ; there were still some abortive plots, meat of 
I but none that had any prospect of winning popular Tudor 
support. The chances of Warbeck and Clarence had 
vanished long before they went to the scaffold. The Yorkist 
claim, after Clarence’s death, might be supposed to have passed 
to his cousin Edmund, earl of Suffolk, the younger brother of that 
John, earl of Lincoln, who had been declared heir to the crown 
by Richard III., and had fallen at Stoke field. Fully conscious 
of the danger of his position, Suffolk fled to the continent, and 
lived for many years as a pensioner of the emperor Maximilian. 
Apparently he dabbled in treason ; it is at any rate certain that 
in 1501 King Henry executed some, and imprisoned others, of his 
relatives and retainers. But his plots, such as they were, seem 
to have been futile. There was no substratum of popular dis- 
content left in England on which a dangerous insurrection 
might be built up. It was to be forty years before another 
outbreak of turbulence against the crown was to break 
forth. 

VI. The Tudor Despotism and the Beginnings of the 
Reformation (1497-1528) 

The last twelve years of the reign of Henry VII. present in 
most respects a complete contrast to the earlier period, 1485-1497. 
There were no more rebellions, and — as we have already seen — 
no more plots that caused any serious danger. Nor did the king 
indulge his unruly subjects in foreign wars, though he was 
constantly engaged in negotiations with France, Scotland, Spain 
and the emperor, which from time to time took awkward turns. 
But Henry was determined to win all that he could by diplomacy, 
and not by force of arms. His cautious, but often unscrupulous, 
dealings with the rival continental powers had two main ends : 
the first was to keep his own position safe by playing off France 
against the Empire and Spain ; the second was to get conimercial 
advantages by dangling his alliance before each power in turn. 
Flanders was still the greatest customer of England, and it was 
therefore neoessa^ above all things to keep on good terms with 
the archduke PhiUp, the son of Maximilian, who on coming of 
age had taken over the rule of the Netherlands from his father. 
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The king’s great triumphs we« the iconclusibn of the Intercursus 
Marius of 1496 ahd the InUremrsus Miihis (so called by the 
Flemings^ not by the English) of 1506* The former 
provid^ for a renewal of the old cowimercial ahianoe 
tnmihM, ^ house of Buigundy, on the sanne terms under 

which it had existed in thie tone of Edward IV. ; the 
rupture which had taken place during the years when J^faximilian 
was backing Perkin War^ck had been equally in jurious to both 
parties. The Malus Imtercursus on the other Imnd gave England 
some privileges which she had not before enjoyed-nexemption 
frooKi local tolls in Antv/eip and Hc^land, and a lioenoe for 
English merchants to sell cloth retail as weM as wholesale — a 
ootx:ession which hit the Netheriand small traders and middle- 
men very hard. Another great commercial advantage secured 
by Henry Vll. for hk subjects was an mcreased share of the trade 
to the Scandinavian countries. The old treaties of Edward IV. 
with the Hanseatic League had left the Germans still in control of 
the northern seas. Nearly all the Baltic goods> and most of those 
from Denmark and Norway^ had been reaching London or Hull 
in foteign bottoms. Henry allied himself with John of Denmark, 
who was diahng under the monopoly of the Hansa, and obtained 
the most ample grants of free trade in his realms. The Germans 
munnured, but the English shipping in eastern and northern 
waters continued to multiply. Much the same policy was 
pursued in the Mediterranean. Southern goods hitherto had 
come to Southampton or Sandwich invariably in Venetian 
carracks, which took hack in return English wool and metals. 
Henry concluded a treaty with Florence, by which that republic 
undertook to receive his ships in its harbours and to allow them 
to purchase all eastern goods that tliey might require. From 
this time forward the Venetian monopoly ceased, and the visits 
of English merchant vessels to the Mediterranean became 
frequent and regular. 

Nor was it in dealing with old lines of trade alone that Henry 
Tudor showed himself the watchful guardian of the interests of 
his subjects. He must take his share of credit for the 
aaflM encouragement of the exploration of the seas of the 
West. The British traders had already pushed far 
into the Atlantic before Columbus discovered America ; 
fired by the success of the great navigator they continued their 
adventures, hoping like him to discover a short ** north-west 
passage ” to Cathay and Japan. With a charter from the king 
giving him leave to set up the English banner on all the lands 
he might discover, the Bristol Genoese trader John Cabot 
successfully passed the great sea in 1497, and discovered New- 
foundland and its rich fishing stations. Henry rewarded him 
with a pension of £20 a year, and encouraged him to further 
exploration, in which he discovered all the American coast-line 
from Labrador to the .mouth of the Delaware — a great heritage 
for England, but one not destined to be taken up for coloniza- 
tion till more than a century had passed. 

Henry’s services to English commerce were undoubtedly of 
far more importance to the nation than all the tortuous details 
of his foreign policy. His chicanery need not, how- 
censured over much, for the princes with whom 
be had to deal, and notably Ferdinand and Maxi- 
milian, were as insincere and selfish as himself. Few 
diplomatic hagglings have been so long and $0 sordid as that 
between England and Spain over the marriage treaty which 
gave the hand of Catherine of Aragon first to Henry’s eldest 
son Arthur, and then, on his premature death in 1502, to his 
second son Henry. The English king no doubt imagined that 
he had secured a good batgain, as he had kept the princess’s 
dowry, and yet never gave Feiriinand any practical assistance 
in war oi peace. It is interesting to find that he had for some 
time at the end of his reign a second Spanish marriage in view ; 
his wife Elizabeth of York having died in 1503, seriously 
proposed himself as a suitor for Joanna of Castile, the elder 
sister of Catherine, and the wid^ of the archduke Philip, 
though she was known to be insane. Apparently he hoped there* 
by to gam vantage ground for an interference in Spanish politics, 
which would have been most offensive to Ferdinand. Nothing 


came 'of fhe project, whkh contrasts strangely with the greater 
part >of Hieniy’s sobw and cautious themes. 

On tike otl^r hand a third project of marriage aJhance whkh 
Henry canied out in 1503 was destined to to consummated, 
and to have momentous, though loingHdefcrred, results. 

This was the giving of the hand of hk daughter 
Margaret to James IV. of Scotland. Thereby he yv.o?*** 
bought quiet on the Border and allianoe with Scotland scofAuir 
for no more than some ten years. But— as it chanced — 
the issue of this alliance was destined to unite the 
English and Ihe Scottish crowns, when the male line of 
the Tudors died out, and Henry, quite unintentionally, bad hk 
share in bringing about the consummation, by peaceful means, 
of that end which Edward I. had sought for so long to win by 
the strong hand. 

All the foreign politics of the reign of Henry VII. have small 
importance compared with his work within the realm. The 
true monument of hk ability was that he left England cbmrmctT 
tamed and orderly, with an obedient people and a full iff 
exchequer, though he had taken it over wellnigb 
in a state of anarchy. The mere suppression of insur- 
rections IBce those of Simnel and Warbeck was a small part 
of hk task. The harder part was to recreate a spirit of order 
and subordination among a nation accustomed to long civil strife. 
Hk instruments were mmisters of ability chosen from the 
clergy and the gentry — he seems to have been equally averse 
to trusting the baronage at the one end of the social scale, or 
mere upstarts at the other, and it is notable that no one during 
hk reign can be called a court favourite. The best-known 
names among his servants were hk great chancellor, Archbkhop 
Morton, Foxe, bishop of Winchester, Sir Reginald Bray, and 
the lawyers Empson and Dudley. These two last bore the brunt 
of the unpopulmty of the financial policy of the king during 
the latter h^f of his reign, when the vice of avarice seems to 
have grown upon him beyond all reason. But Henry was such 
a hard-working monarch, and so familiar with all the details 
of administration, that his ministers cannot be said to have had 
any independent authority, or to have directed their master’s 
course of action. 

The machinery employed by the first of the Tudors for the 
suppression of domestic disorder is well known. The most 
important item added by him to the administrative 
machinery of the realm was the famous Star Chamber, 
which was licensed by the parliament of 1487. It 
consisted of a small committee of ministers, privy councillors 
and judges, which sat to deal with offences that seemed to lie 
outside the scope of the common law, or more frequently with 
the misdoings of men who were so powerful that the local courts 
could not be trusted to execute justice upon them, such as great 
landowners, sheriffs and other royal officials, or turbulent 
individuals who were the terror of their native districts. The 
need for a strong central court directly inspired by the king, 
which could administer justice without respect of persons, was 
so great, that the constitutional danger of establishing an 
autocratic judicial committee, untrammelled by the ordinary 
rules of law, escaped notice at the time. It was not till much 
later that the nation came to look upon the Star Chamber as 
the special engine of royal tyranny and to loathe its name. In 
1500 it was for the common profit of the realm that there should 
exist such a court, which could reduce even the most powerful 
offender to order. 

One of the most notable parts of the king’s policy was tik 
long-continued and successful assault on the abuse of '' lively 
and maintenance,” which had been at its height during 
the Wars of the Roses. We have seen the part which gioar^ 
it had taken in strengthening the inffuence of those Uvwybad 
who were already too powerful, and weakening the 
ordinary operation of law. Henry put it down 
witii a strong hand, forbidding all liveries entirely, save for the 
mere domestic retainers of each magnate. Hk ^termination 
to end the system was well shown by the fact that he heavily 
fined even the earl of Oxford, the companion of his exsle^ thb 
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victor of Bosworth, and the most notoriously loyal peer in the 
realm, for an ostentatious violation of the statute. Where 
Oxford was punished, no less favoured person could hope to 
escape. By the end of the reign the little hosts of badged ad- 
herents which had formed the nucleus for the armies of the 
Wars of the Roses had ceased to exist. 

Edward IV., as has been already remarked, had many of the 
opportunities of the autocrat, if only he had cared to use them ; 

ji«/ self-indulgence stood in the way. 

rah.^“ Henry VII., the most laborious and systematic of men, 
turned them to account. He formed his personal 
opinion on every problem of administration and intervened 
himself in every detail. In many respects he was his own prime 
minister, and nothing was done without his knowledge and 
consent. A consistent policy may be detected in all his acts — 
that of gathering all the machinery of government into his own 
hands. Under the later Plantagenets and the Lancastrian 
kings the great check on the power of the crown had been that 
financial difficulties were continually compelling the sovereign 
to summon parliaments. The estates had interfered perpetually 
in all the details of governance, by means of the power of the 
purse. Edward IV., first among English sovereigns, had been 
able to dispense with parliaments for periods of many years, 
because he did not need their grants save at long intervals. 
Henry was in the same position ; by strict economy, by the use 
of foreign subsidies, by the automatic growth of his revenues 
during a time of peace and returning prosperity, by confiscation 
and forfeitures, he built himself up a financial position which 
rendered it unnecessary for him to make frequent appeals to 
parliament. Not the least fertile of his expedients was that 
regular exploitation of the law as a source of revenue, which 
had already been seen in the time of his father-in-law. This 
part of Henry’s policy is connected with the name of his two 
extortionate “ fiscal judges ” Empson and Dudley, who “ turned 
law and justice into rapine ” by their minute inquisition into 
all technical breaches of legality, and the nice fashion in which 
they adapted the fine to the wealth of the misdemeanant, 
without any reference to his moral guilt or any regard for ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The king must take the responsi- 
bility for their unjust doings ; it was his coffers which mainly 
profited by their chicane. In his later years he fell into the vice 
of hoarding money for its own sake ; so necessary was it to his 
policy that he should be free, as far as possible, from the need 
for applying to parliament for money, that he became morbidly 
anxious to have great hoards in readiness for any possible day 
of financial stress. At his death he is said to have had £1,800,000 
in hard cash laid by. Hence it is not strange to find that he was 
able to dispense with parliaments in a fashion that would have 
seemed incredible to a 14th-century king. In his whole reign 
he only asked them five times for grants of taxation, and three 
of the five requests were made during the first seven years of 
his reign. In the eyes of many men parliament lost the main 
reason for its existence when it ceased to be the habitual provider 
of funds for the ordinary expenses of the realm. Those who liad 
a better conception of its proper functions could see that it had 
at any rate been stripped of its chief power when the king no 
longer required its subsidies. There are traces of a want of public 
interest in its proceedings, very different from the anxiety 
with which they used to be followed in Plantagenet and Lan- 
castrian times. Legislation, which only incidentally affects 
him, is very much less exciting to the ordinary citizen than 
taxation, which aims directly at his pocket. It is at any rate 
clear that during the latter years of his reign, when the time 
of impostures and rebellions had ended, Henry was able to dis- 
pense with parliaments to a great extent, and incurred no un- 
popularity by doing so. Indeed he was accepted by the English 
people as the benefector who had delivered them from anarchy ; 
and if they murmured at his love of hoarding, and cursed his 
inquisitors Empson and Dudley, they had no wi^ to change the 
Tudor rule, and were far from regarding the times of the ** Lan- 
castrian experiment ’’ as a lost golden age. The present king 
might be unscrupulous and avaricious, out he was cautious^ 
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intelligent and economical ; no one would have wished to recall 
the r^ime of that crowned saint ” Henry VI. 

Nevertheless when the first of the Tudors died, on the aist 
of April 1509, there were few who regretted him. He was not 
a monarch to rouse enthusiasm, while much was ex- 
pected from his brilliant, clever and handsome son 
Henry VIII., whose magnificent presence and manly 
vigour recalled the early prime of Edward IV. Some years later 
England realized that its new king had inherited not only tlie 
physical beauty and strength of his grandfather, but also every 
one of his faults, with the sole exception of his tendency to sloth. 
Henry VIIL indeed may be said, to sum up his character in 
brief, to have combined his father’s brains with his grandfather’s 
passions. Edward IV. was selfish and cruel, but failed to become 
a tyrant because he lacked the energy for continuous work. 
Henry VII. was unscrupulous and untiring, but so cautious and 
wary that he avoided violent action and dangerous risks. Their 
descendant had neither Edward’s sloth nor Henry’s moderation ; 
he was capable of going to almost any lengths in pursuit of the 
gratification of his ambition, his passions, his resentment or his 
simple love of self-assertion. Yet, however far he might go on 
the road to tyranny, Henry had sufficient cunning, versatility 
and power of cool reflection, to know precisely when he had 
reached the edge of the impossible. He had his father’s faculty 
for gauging public opinion, and estimating dangers, and though 
his more venturous temperament led liim to press on far beyond 
the point at which the seventh Henry would have halted, he 
always stopped short on the hither side of the gulf. It was the 
most marvellous proof of his ability that he died on his throne 
after nearly forty years of autocratic rule, during which he had 
roused more enmities and done more to change the face of the 
realm than any of the kings that were before him. 

But it was long before the nation could estimate all tlie features 
of the magnificent but sinister fi^re which was to dominate 
England from 1509 to 1547. At his accession Henry VIIL was 
only eighteen years of age, and, if his character was already 
formed, it was only the attractive side of it that was yet visible. 
His personal beauty, his keen intelligence, his scholarship, his 
love of music and the arts, his kingly ambition, were all obvious 
enough. His selfishness, his cruelty, his ingratitude, his fierce 
hatred of criticism and opposition, his sensuality, had yet to be 
discovered by his subjects. A suspicious observer might have 
detected something ominous in the first act of his reign — the 
arrest and attainder of his father’s unpopular ministers, Empson 
and Dudley, whose heads he flung to the jieople in order to win 
a moment’s applause. Whatever their faults, they had served 
the house of Tudor well, and it was a grotesque perversion of 
justice to send them to the scaffold on a charge of high treason. 
A similar piece of cruelty was the execution, some time later, of 
the earl of Suffolk, who had been languishing long years in the 
Tower ; he was destroyed not for any new plots, but simply for 
his Yorkist descent. But in Henry’s earlier years such acts were 
still unusual ; it was not till he had grown older, and had learnt 
how much the nation would endure, that judicial murder became 
part of his established policy. 

Henry’s first outburst of self-assertion took the form of 
reversing his father’s thrifty and peaceful policy, by plunging 
into tlie midst of the continental wars from which 
England had been held back by his cautious parent, nentai 
The adventure was wholly uxmecessary, and also proheu ot 
unprofitable. But while France was engaged in the 
“ Holy War ” against the pope, Venice, the emperor, 
and Ferdinand of Spain, Henry renewed the old claims of the 
Plantagenets, and hoped, if not to win back the position of 
Edward III., at least to recover the duchy of Aquitaine, or some 
parts of it. He lent an army to Ferdinand for the invasion of 
Gascony, and landed himself at Calais with 25,000 men, to beat 
up the northern border of France. Little good came of his 
efforts. The Spanish king gave no assistance, and the northern 
campaign, though it included the brilliant battle of the Spurs 
(August i6th, 15x3), a(xx)mpli5hed nothing more than the 
capture of Toumai and Th^rouanne. It was soon borne in upon 
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King Henry that France, even when engaged with other enemies^ 
was too strong to be overrun in the old style. Moreover, his 
allies were giving him no aid, though they had eagerly accepted 
his great subsidies. With a sudden revulsion of feeling Henry 
offered peace to France, which King Louis XII. gladly bought, 
agreeing to renew the old pension or tribute that 
Henry VII. had received by the treaty of Staples. 
Their reconciliation and alliance were sealed by the 
marriage of the French king to Henry’s favourite sister Mary, 
who was the bridegroom’s junior by more than thirty years. 
Their wedlock and the Anglo-French alliance lasted only till the 
next year, when Louis died, and Mary secretly espoused an 
old admirer, Charles Brandon, afterwards duke of Suffolk, King 
Henry’s greatest friend and confidant. 

While the French war was still in progress there had been 
heavy fighting on the Scottish border. James IV., reverting to 
Wmrwith traditionary policy of his ancestors, had taken the 
Scotimad. opportunity of attacking England while her king 
Smith Qt and his army were over-seas. He suffered a disaster 
Piodden. ^}^ich recalls that of David II. at Neville’s Cross 
— a fight which had taken place under precisely similar 
political conditions. After taking a few Northumbrian castles, 
James was brought to action at Flodden Field by the earl of 
Surrey (September 9th, 1513). After a desperate fight lasting 
the greater part of a day, the Scots were outmanoeuvred and 
surrounded. James IV. — ^who had refused to quit the field — 
was slain in the forefront of the battle, with the greater part of 
his nobles ; with him fell also some 10,000 or 12,000 of his men. 
Scotland, with her military power brought low, and an infant 
king on the throne, was a negligible quantity in international 
politics for some years. The queen dowager, Margaret Tudor, 
aided by a party that favoured peace and alliance with England, 
was strong enough to balance the faction under the duke of 
Albany which wished for perpetual war and asked for aid from 
France. 

With the peace of 1514 ended the first period of King Henry’s 
reign. He was now no longer a boy, but a man of twenty-three, 
with his character fully developed ; he had gradually 
Woh^. got rid of his father’s old councillors, and had chosen 
for himself a minister as ambitious and energetic as 
himself, the celebrated Thomas Wolscy, whom he had just made 
archbi.shop of York, and who obtained the rank of cardinal 
from the pope in the succeeding year. Wolsey was the last of 
the great clerical ministers of the middle ages, and by no means 
the worst. Like so many of his predecessors he had risen from 
the lower middle classes, through the royal road of the church ; 
he had served Henry VII. ’s old councillor Foxe, bishop of Win- 
chester, as secretary, and from his household liad passed into that 
of his master. He had been an admirable servant to both, full 
of zeal, intelligence and energy, and not too much burdened with 
scruples. The young king found in him an instrument well fitted 
to his hand, a man fearless, ingenious, and devoted to the further- 
ance of the power of the crown, by which alone he had reached 
his present position of authority. For fourteen years he was his 
master’s chief minister— the person responsible in the nation’s 
eyes for all the more unpopular assertions of the royal pre- 
rogative, and for all the heavy taxation and despotic acts which 
Henry’s policy required. It mattered little to Henry that the 
cardinal was arrogant, tactless and ostentatious ; indeed it 
suited his purpose that Wolsey should be saddled by public 
opinion with all the blame that ought to have been laid on his 
own shoulders. It was convenient that the old nobility should 
detest the upstart, and that the commons should imagine him 
to be the person responsible for the demands for money required 
for the royal wars. As long as his minister served his purposes 
and could execute his behests Henry gave him a free hand, and 
supported him against all his enemies. It was believed at the 
time, and is still sometimes maintained by historians, that 
Wolsey laid down schemes of policy and persuaded his master 
to adopt them ; but the truth would appear to be that Her^ 
was in no wise dominated by the cardinal, but imposed on him 
his own wishes, merely leaving matters of detail to be settled 


by his laninister. Things indifferent might be trusted to him, 
but the main lines of English diplomacy and foreign policy 
show rather the influence of the kmg’s personal desires of the 
moment than that of a statesman seeking national ends. 

It has often been alleged that Henry, under the guidance of 
Wolsey, followed a consistent scheme for aggrandizing England, 
by making her the state which kept the balance of power of 
Europe in her hands. And it is pointed out that during the 
years of the cardinal’s ascendancy the alliance of England was 
sought in turn by the great princes of the continent, and proved 
the make-weight in the scales. This is but a superficial view 
of the situation. Henry, if much courted, was much deceived 
by his contemporaries. They borrowed his money and his armies, 
but fed him with vain promises and illusory treaties. He and 
his minister were alternately gulled by France and by the 
emperor, and the net result of all their activity was bankruptcy 
and discontent at home and ever-frustrated hopes abroad. It 
is hard to build up a reputation for statecraft for either Henry 
or Wolsey on the sum total of English political achievement 
during their collaboration. 

During the first few years of the cardinal’s ascendancy the 
elder race of European sovereigns, the kings with whom 
Henry VII. had been wont to haggle, disappeared one 
after the other. Louis of FYance died in 1515 , Ferdi- viuTand 
nand of Aragon in 1516 , the emperor Maximilian — the rivalry 
the last survivor of his generation — in 1519 . Louis otPrancia 
was succeeded by the active, warlike and shifty 
Francis 1 . ; the heritage of both Ferdinand and 
Maximilian — his maternal and paternal grandfathers — fell to 
Charles of Habsburg, who already possessed the Netherlands 
in his father’s right and Castile in that of his mother. The 
enmity of the house of Valois and the house of Habsburg, 
which had first appeared in the wars of Charles VIII. and 
Maximilian, took a far more bitter shape under Francis I. and 
Charles V., two young princes who were rivals from their youth. 
Their wars were almost perpetual, their peaces never honestly 
carried out. Their powers were very equally balanced ; if 
Charles owned broader lands than Francis, they were more 
scattered and in some cases less loyal. The solid and wealthy 
realm of France proved able to make head against Spain and 
the Netherlands, even when they were backed by the emperor’s 
German vassals. Charles was also distracted by many stabs in 
the back from the Ottoman Turks, who were just beginning their 
attack on Christendom along the line of the Danube. To each 
of the combatants it seemed that the English alliance would 
turn the scale in his own favour. Henry was much courted, 
and wooed with promises of lands to be won from the other side 
by his ally of the moment. But neither Charles nor Francis 
wished him to be a real gainer, and he himself was a most untrust- 
worthy friend, for he was quite ready to turn against his ally 
if he seemed to be growing too powerful, and threatened to 
dominate all Europe ; the complete success of either party 
would mean that England would sink once more into a second- 
rate power. How faithless and insincere was Henry’s policy 
may be gauged from the fact that in 1520, after all the pageantry 
of the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold ” and his vows of undying 
friendship for Francis, he met Charles a few weeks later at 
Gravelines, and concluded with him a treaty which pledged 
England to a defensive alliance against the king’s “ good 
brother ” of France. Such things happened not once nor twice 
during the years of Wolsey’s ministry. It was hardly to be 
wondered at, therefore, if Henry’s allies re^larly endeavoured 
to cheat him out of his share of their joint profits. p*//i,i^o/ 
What use was there in rewarding a friend who might saary^a 
become an enemy to-morrow ? The greatest decep- 
tion of all was in 1522, when Charles V., who had 
made the extraordinary promise that he would get Wolsey made 
pope, and lend Henry an army to conquer northern France, 
failed to redeem his word in both respects. He caused his 
own old tutor, Adrian of Utr^t, to be crowned with the papal 
tiara, and left the English to invade Picardy entirely unassisted. 
But this was only one of many such disappointments. 
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The result of some twelve years of abortive alliances and 
ill-kept treaties was that Henry had obtained no single one 
Begia- advantages which he had coveted, and that he 

bad lavished untold wealth and many English lives 
parf/a- upon phantom schemes which crumbled between his 
TUSatZc^ His subjects had already begun to murmur ; 

^*the early parliaments of his reign had been passive 
and complaisant ; but by 1523 the Commons had been goaded 
into resistance. They granted only half the subsidies asked from 
them, pleading that three summers more of such taxation as 
the cardinal demanded for his master would leave the realm 
drained of its last penny, and reduced to fall back on primitive 
forms of barter, “ clothes for victuals and bread for cheese/* 
out of mere want of coin. Fortunately for the king his subjects 
laid all the blame upon his mouthpiece the cardinal, instead of 
placing it where it was due. On Wolsey s back also was saddled 
the most iniquitous of Henry’s acts of tyranny against indi- 
viduals — the judicial murder of the duke of Buckingham, the 
highest head among the English nobility. For some hasty words, 
amplified by the doubtful evidence of treacherous retainers, 
Bxeoutioa ^^K^^ber with a foolish charge of dabbling with astro- 
0 / the logers, the heir of the royal line of Thomas of Woodstock 

duke of had been tried and executed with scandalous haste. 

His only real crime was that, commenting on the lack 
of male heirs to the crown — for after many years of 
wedlock with Catherine of Aragon Henry’s sole issue was one sickly 
daughter — he had been foolish enough to remark that if anything 
should happen to the king he himself was close in succession 
to the crown. The cardinal bore the blame, because he and 
Buckingham had notoriously disliked each other ; but the deed 
had really been of the king’s own contriving. He was roused 
to implacable wrath by anyone who dared to speak on the for- 
bidden topic of the succession question. 

In the later years of Wolsey’s ascendancy, nevertheless, that 
same question was the subject of many anxious thoughts. 
Queatioa ^^om Henry’s own mind it was never long absent ; he 
of the yearned for a male heir, and he was growing tired of 

king*a his wife Catherine, who was some years older than 
dJvoroa. himself, had few personal attractions, and was growing 
somewhat of an invalid. Somewhere about the end of 1526 
those who were in the king’s intimate confidence began to be 
aware that he was meditating a divorce — a thing not lightly 
to be taken in hand, for the queen was the aunt of the emperor 
Charles V., who would be vastly offended at such a proposal. 
But Henry’s doubts had been marvellously stimulated by the 
fact that he had become enamoured of another lady — the 
beautiful, ambitious and cunning Anne Boleyn, a niece of the 
duke of Norfolk, who had no intention of becoming merely the 
king’s mistress, but aspired to be his consort. 

The question of the king’s divorce soon became inextricably 
confused with another problem, whose first beginnings go back 
Bttgiaad ^ slightly earlier date. What was to be the attitude 
mad the of England towards the Reformation ? It was now 
Reformat nearly ten years since Martin Luther had posted up 
tioo. famous theses on the church door at Wittenberg, 

and since he had testified to his faith before the diet of Worms. 
All Germany was now convulsed with the first throes of the revolt 
against the papacy, and the echoes of the new theological 
disputes were being heard in England. King Henry himself 
in 1521 had deigned to write an abusive pamphlet against Luther, 
for which he had been awarded the magnificent title of Fidei 
Defensor by that cultured sceptic Pope Leo X. About the same 
time we begin to read of orders issued by the bishops for the 
discovery and burning of all Lutheran books — a clear sign 
that they were reaching England in appreciable quantities. 
Hitherto it had been only the works of Wydiffe that had 
merited this attention on the part of inquisitors. In the 
Wycliffite remnant, often persecuted but never exterminated, 
there already existed in England the nucleus of a Protestant 
party. All dirough the reign of Henry VII. and the early years 
of Henry VIII. the intermittent burning of ** heretics,” and 
their fax more hiequent recantations, had borne witness to the 


fact that the sect still lingered on. The Wycliffites were a feeble 
folk, compelled to subterraneous ways, and destitute of learned 
leaders or powerful supporters. But they survived to see 
Luther’s day, and to merge themselves in one body with the 
first English travelling scholars and merchants who brought 
back from the continent the doctrines of the German Refor- 
mation. The origins of a Protestant party, who were not mere 
Wycliffites, but had been first interested in dogmatic controversy 
by coming upon the works of Luther, can be traced back to the 
year 1521 and to the university of Cambridge. There a knot of 
scholars, some of whom were to perish early at the stake, while 
others were destined to become the leaders of the English 
Reformation, came together and encouraged each other to test 
the received doctrines of contemporary orthodoxy by searching 
the Scriptures and the works of the Fathers. The sect spread 
in a few years to London, Oxford and other centres of intellectual 
life, but for many years its followers were not numerous ; like 
the old Lollardy, Protestantism took root only in certain 
places and among certain classes — notably thb lesser clergy 
and the merchants of the great towns. 

King Henry and those who wished to please him professed 
as great a hatred and contempt for the new purveyors of German 
doctrines as for the belated disciples of WyclifTe. But there 
was another movement, whose origins went back for many 
centuries, which they were far from discouraging, and were 
prepared to utilize when it suited their convenience. This was 
the purely political feeling against the tyranny of the papacy, 
and the abuses of the national church, which in early ages had 
given supporters to William the Conqueror and Henry II., 
which had dictated the statutes of Mortmain and of Praemunire. 
Little had been heard of the old anti-clerical party in England 
since the time of Henry IV. ; it had apparently been identified 
in the eyes of the orthodox with that Lollardy with which it had 
for a time allied itself, and had shared in its discredit. But it 
had always continued to exist, and in the early years of 
Henry VIII. had been showing unmistakable signs of vitality. 
The papacy of the Renaissance was a fair mark for criticism. 
It was not hard to attack the system under which Rodrigo Borgia 
wore the tiara, while Girolamo Savonarola went to the stake ; 
or in which Julius II. exploited the name cf Christianity to serve 
his territorial policy in Italy, and I^o X. hawked his indulgences 
round Europe to raise funds which would enable him to gratify 
his artistic tastes. At no period had the official hierarchy of 
the Western Church been more out of touch with common 
righteousness and piety. Moreover, they were sinning under 
the eyes of a laity which was far more intelligent and educated, 
more able to think and judge for itself, less the slave of im- 
memorial tradition, than the old public of the middle ages. In 
Italy the Renaissance might be purely concerned with things 
intellectual or artistic, and seem to have little or no touch with 
things moral. Beyond the Alps it was otherwise ; among the 
Teutonic nations at least the revolt against the scholastic 
philosophy, the rout of the obscurantists, the eager pursuit of 
Hellenic culture, had a religious aspect. The same generation 
which refused to take thrice-translated and thrice-garbled 
screeds from Aristotle as the sum of human knowledge, and 
went back to the original Greek, was also studying the Old and 
New Testaments in their original tongues, and drawmg from them 
conclusions as unfavourable to the intelligence as to the scholar- 
ship of the orthodox medieval divines. Such a discovery as that 
which showed that the “ False Decretals,” on which so much 
of the power of the papacy rested, were mere qth-century forgeries 
struck deep at the roots of the whole traditional relation between 
church and state. 

The first English scholars of the Renaissance, like Erasmus 
on the continent, did not see the logical outcome of their own 
discoveries, nor realize that the campaign against obscurantism 
would develop into a campaign against Roman orthodoxy. 
Sir I’homas More, the greatest of them, was actua^ driven into 
reaction by the violence of Protestant controversialists, and the 
fear that the new doctrines would rend the church in twain. 
He became himself a persecutor, and a writer of abusive 
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pampUets unworthy of the author of the Utopia, But to the 
younger generation the irreconcilability of modern scholar- 
ship and medieval formulae of faith became more and more 
evident. One after another all the cardinal doctrines were 
challenged by writers who were generally acute, and almost 
invariably vituperative. For the controversies of the Reforma- 
tion were conducted by both sides, from kings and prelates 
down to gutter pamphleteers, in language of the most unseemly 
violence. 

But, as has been already said, the scholars and theologians 
had less influence in the b^inning of the English Reformation 
than the mere lay politicians, whose anti-clerical tendencies 
chanced to fit in with King Henry’s convenience when he 
quarrelled with the papacy. It is well to note that the first 
attacks of parliament on the diurch date back to two years before 
Luther published his famous theses. The contention began 
in 1515 with the fierce assault by the Commons on the old abuse 
of benefit of clergy, and the immunity of clerical criminals from 
due punishment for secular crimes — a question as old as tlie 
times of Henry II. and Becket. But the discussion spread in 
later years from this particular point into a general criticism 
of the church and its relations to the state, embracing local 
grievances as well as the questions which turned on the dealings 
of the papacy with the crown. The old complaints which had 
been raised against the Church of England in the days of 
Edward 1 . or Richard II. had lost none of their force in 1526. 
The higher clergy were more than ever immersed in affairs of 
state, “ Caesarean ” as Wycliffe would have called them. It 
was only necessary to point to the great cardinal himself, and 
to ask how far his spiritual duties at York were properly dis- 
charged while he was acting as the king’s prime minister. The 
cases of Foxe and Morton were much the same ; the former 
passed for a well-meaning man, yet had been practically absent 
from his diocese for twenty years. Pluralism, nepotism, simony 
and all the other ancient abuses were more rampant than ever. 
The monasteries had ceased to be even the nurseries of literature ; 
their chronicles had run dry, and secular priests or laymen had 
taken up the pens that the monks had dropped. They were 
wealthier than ever, yet did little to justify their existence ; 
indeed the spirit of the age was so much set against them that 
they found it hard to keep up tlie numbers of their inmates. 
Truculent pamphleteers like Simon Fish, who wrote Brggars’ 
Supplication^ were already demanding “ that these sturdy 
boobies should be set abroad into the world, to get wives of their 
own, and earn their living by the sweat of their brows, according 
to the commandment of God ; so might the king be better 
obeyed, matrimony be better kept, the gospel better preached, 
and none should rob the poor of his alms.” It must be added 
that monastic scandals were not rare ; though the majority 
of the houses were decently ew'dered, yet the unexceptionable 
testimony of archiepiscopal and episcopal visitations shows that 
in the years just before the Reformation there was a certain 
number of them where chastity of life and honesty of adminis- 
tration were equally unknown. But above aU tilings the church 
was being criticized as an imperium in imperioy a privileged 
body not amenable to ordinary jurisdiction, and subservient 
to a foreign lord — the pope. And it was true that, much as 
English churchmen might grumble at papal exactions, they 
were generally ready as a body to support the pope against the 
crown ; the traditions of the medieval church made it impossible 
for them to do otherwise. That there would in any case have 
been a new outbreak of anti-clerical and anti-papal agitation 
in England, under the influence of the Protestant impulse started 
by Luther in Germany, is certain. But two special causes gave 
its particular colour to the opening of the English Reformation ; 
the one was that the king fell out with the papacy on the question 
of his divorce. The other was that the nation at this moment 
was chafing bitterly against a clerical minister, whom it (v^ 
unjustly) made responsible for the exorbitant taxation which 
it was enduring, in consequence of the king’s useless and un- 
successful foreign wars. The irony of the situation lay in the 
facts that Henry was, so far as dogmatic views were concerned, 


a perfectly orthottex prince ; he had a considerable knowledge 
of the old theological literature, as he. had shown in his pam- 
plilet against Lutl^r, and though he was ready to repress clerical 
immunities and privileges that were inconvenient to the crown, 
he had no sympathy whatever with the doctrinal side of the new 
revolt against the system of the medieval church. Moreover, 
Wolscy, whose fall was to synchronize with the commencement 
of the reforming movement, was if anything more in sympathy 
with change than was his master. He was an enlightened 
patron of the new learning, and was inclined to take vigorous 
measures in hand for the pruning away of the abuses of the 
church. It is significant that his great college at Oxford— 
“ Cardinal’s College ” as he designed to call it, ‘‘ Christ Church ” 
as it is named to-day — ^was endowed with the revenues of some 
score of small monasteries which he had suppressed on the 
ground that they were useless or ill-conducted. His master 
turned the lesson to account a few years later ; but Henry’s 
wholesale destruction of religious houses was carried out not in 
the interests of learning, but mainly in those of the royal 
exchequer. (C. w. C, O.) 

VII. The Reformation and the Age of Elizabeth 
(1528-1603) 

Wolscy did not fall through any opposition to reform ; nor 
was he opjiosed to the idea of a divorce. Indeed, both in France 
and Spain he was credited with the authorship of the p ^ 
project. But he differed from Henry on the question wolBey. 
of Catherine’s successor. Wolsey desired a French 
marriage to consummate the breach upon which he was now 
bent with the emperor ; and war, in fact, was precipitated with 
Spain in 1528. This is said to have been done without Henry’s 
consent ; he certainly wished to avoid war with Charles V., and 
peace was made after six months of passive hostility. Nor did 
Henry want a French princess ; his affections were fixed for 
the time on Anne Boleyn, and she was the hope of the anti- 
clerical party. The crisis was brought to a head by the failure of 
Wolsey’s pl^ to obtain a divorce. Originally it had been sug- 
gested tliat the ecclesiastical courts in England were competent 
without recourse to Rome. Wolsey deprecated this procedure, 
and application was made to Clement VII. Wolsey relied upon 
his French and Italian allies to exert the necessary powers of 
persuasion ; and in 1528 a French army crossed the Alps, 
marched through Italy and threatened to drive Charles V. out 
of Naples. Clement was in a position to listen to Henry’s 
pmyer ; and Campeggio was commissioned with Wolsey to hear 
the suit and grant the divorce. 

No sooner had Campeggio started than the fortunes of war 
clianged. The French were driven out of Naples, and the 
Imperialists again dominated Rome ; the Church, 
wrote Clement to Campeggio, was completely in the 
power of Charles V. The cardinal, therefore, must on n/vom. 
no account pronounce against Charles’s aunt ; if he 
could not persuade Henry and Catherine to agree on a mutual 
separation, he must simply pass the time and come to no con- 
clusion. Hence it was June 1529 before the court got to work at 
all, and then its proceedings were only preparatory to an adjourn- 
ment and revocation of the suit to Rome in August. Clement VII. 
had, in his own words, made up his mind to live and die an 
imperialist ; the last remnants of the French army in Italy had 
been routed, and the pope had perforce concluded the treaty 
of Barcelona, a sort of family compact between himself and 
Charles, whereby he undertook to protect Charles’s aunt, and the 
emperor to support the Medici dynasty in Florence. This ptsace 
was amplified at the treaty of Cambrai (August 1529) into a 
general European pacification in which England had no voice. 
So far had it fallen since 1521. 

In every direction Wolscy had failed, and his failure involved 
the trifumph of the forces which he had opposed. The fate of 
the papal system in England was bound up with bis personal 
fortunes. It was he and he alone who had kept parliament at 
arm’s length and the enemicB of the chuidi at bay. He had 
interested the king> and to some extent the nation, in a spirited 
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foreign policy, had diverted their att^tion from domestic 
questions^ had staved off that parliametitaiy attack on the 
church rviiich had heen threatened fifteen years before. Now 
he was doomed, and both Campeggio and Cardinal du Bellay 
were able to send their governments accurate outlines of the 
future policy of Henry VIII. The church was to be robbed of 
its wealth, its power and its privileges, and the papal jurisdiction 
was to be abolished. In October Wolscy was deprived of the 
great seal, and surrendered many of his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, though he was allowed to retain his archbishopric of York 
which he now visited for the first time. The first lay ministry 
since Edward the Confessor*s time came into office ; Sir Thomas 
More became lord chancellor, and Anne Boleyn’s father lord 
privy seal ; the only prominent cleric who remained in office 
was Steph^ Gardiner, who succeeded Wolsey as bishop of 
Winchester. 

Parliament met in November 1529 and passed many acts 
against clerical exactions, mortuaries, probate dues and 
Atimekott pluralities, which evoked a passionate protest from 
tbecbtiroh Bishop Fisher; “ Now, with the Qjmmons,’* he cried 
lapmrnm* in the House of Lords, “ is nothing but ‘ Down with 
the Church.* ** During 1530 Henry’s agents were busy 
abroad making that appeal on the divorce to the univer- 
sities which Cranmer had suggested. In 1531 the clergy 
in convocation, terrified by the charge of praemunire brought 
against them for recognizing Wolsey ’s legatine authority, paid 
Henry a hundred and eighteen thousand pounds and recognized 
him as supreme head of the church so far as the law of Christ 
would allow. The details of this surrender were worked out 
by king and Commons in 1532 ; but Gardiner and More secured 
the rejection by the Lords of the bill in which they were embodied, 
and it was not till 1533, when More had ceased to be chancellor 
and Gardiner to be secretary, tlnat a parliamentary statute 
annihilated the independent legislative authority of the church. 
An act was, however, passed in 1532 empowering the king, if 
he thought fit, to stop the payment of annates to Rome. Henry 
suspended his consent in order to induce the pope to grant 
Cranmer his bulls as archbishop of Canterbury where he suc- 
ceeded Warham late in 1532. The stratagem was successful, and 
Henry cast off all disguise. The act of annates was confirmed ; 
another prohibiting appeals to Rome and providing for the 
appointment of bishops without recourse to the papacy was 
passed ; and Cranmer declared Henry’s marriage with Catherine 
Henry Anne Boleyn, which had 

vtn. taken place about Janua^ 25, 1533, valid. Anne 
mnrrteM was crowned in June, and on the 7th of September the 

Atfiie future Queen Elizabeth was born. At length in 1534 

o eyn. Qement VII. concluded the case at Rome, pronouncing 
in favour of Catherine’s marriage, and drawing up a bull of ex- 
communication against Henry and his abettors. But he did 
not venture to publish it; public opinion in England, while 
hostile to the divorce, was not in favour of the clergy or the pope, 
and the rivalry between Charles V. and Francis I. was too bitter 
to permit of joint, or even isolated, action against Henry. 
Giarles was only too anxious to avoid the duty of carrying out 
the pope’s commands, and a year later he was once more involved 
in war with France. Henry was able to deal roughly with such 
manifestations as Elizabeth Barton’s visions, and in the autumn 
of 1534 to obtain from parliament the Act of Supremacy 
Afit^ which transferred to him the juridical, though not the 
spiritual, powers of the pope. No penalties were 
attached to this act, but another passed in the same 
session made it treason to attempt to deprive the king of any 
of his titles, of which supreme head of the church was one, 
being incorporated in the royal style by letters patent of January 
1535. Fisher and More were executed on this charge ; they had 
been imprisoned in the previous year for objecting to take the 
form of oath to the Succession as vested in Anne Bole3m’s children 
wMch the commissioners prescribed. But their lives could only 
be lo^it on the supposition that they sought to deprive the 
king oJ bis royal supremacy. Many of the friars observant of 
GreenWich and monks of the Charterhouse were involved in a 


umSarfate, but there was no general resistance, and Henry, now 
in^ired or helped by‘ Thomas Cromwell, was able to proceed 
with the next step in the Refenmation, the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 

It was Cecil’s opinion twenty-five years later that, but for 
the dissolution, the cause of the Reformation could not have 
succeeded Such a reason could hardly be avowed, 
and justification had to be sought in tliM condition of tionettbe 
the monasteries themselves. The action of Wolsey and taonmu^ 
other bishops before 1529, the report of a commission 
of cardinals appointed by Paul ill. m 1535, the subsequent 
experience of other, even Catlaolic, countries give collateral 
support to the conclusions of the visitors appointed by Oomwell, 
although they were dictated by a desire not to deal out impartial 
justice, but to find reasons for a policy already adopted in 
principle. That they exaggerated the evils of monastic life 
hardly admits of doubt ; but even a Henry VIII. and a Thomas 
Cromwell would not have dared to attack, or succeeded in destroy- 
ing, the monasteries had they retained their original purity and 
influence. As it was, their doubtful reputation and financial 
! embarrassments enabled Henry to offer them as a gigantic bribe 
to the upper classes of the laity, and the Reformation parliament 
met for its last session early in 1536 to give effect to the reports 
of the visitors and to the king’s and their own desires. 

But it had barely been dissolved in April when it became 
necessary to call another. In January tlie death of Catherine 
had rejoiced the hcaui:s of Henry and Anne Boleyn, but Anne*s 
happiness was short-lived. Two miscarriages and tlie failure 
to produce the requisite male heir linked her in Henry’s mind 
and in misfortune to Catiierine ; unlike Catherine she was im- 
popular and not above suspicion. The story of her tragedy is 
still one of the most horrible and mysterious pages in English 
history. It is certain that Henry was tired and wanted to get 
rid of her ; but if she were innocent, why were charges brought 
against her which were not brought against Catherine of Aragon 
and Anne of Clcvcs ? and why were four other victims sacrificed 
when one would have been enough ? The peers a year before 
could acquit Lord Dacre ; would tliey have condemned the queen 
without some show of evidence ? and unless there waa suspicious 
evidence, her daughter was inhuman in making no effort subse- 
quently to clear her mother’s character. However that may be, 
Anne was not only condemned and executed, but her snecntkm 
marriage was declared invalid and her daughter a at Queen 
bastard. Parliament was required to establish the 
succession on the new basis of Henry’s new queen, 

Jane Seymour. It also empowered the king to kave the crown 
by will if he had no legitimate issue ; but the illegitimate son, 
the duke of Richmond, in whose favour this provision is said to 
have been conceived, died shortly afterwards. 

P'ortunately for Henry, Queen Jane roused no domestic or 
foreign animosities ; Charles V. and Francis I. were at war ; 
and the pope’s and Pole’s attempt to profit by the 
Pilgrimage of Grace came too late to produce any effect 
except t^ ruin of Pole’s family. The two risings of aiOwmee. 
1536 in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire were provoked 
partly by the dissolution of the monasteries, partly by the collec- 
tion of a subsidy and fears of fresh taxation on births, marriages 
and burials, and partly by the protestantizing Ten Articles of 
1536 and Cromwell’s Injunctions. They were conser\'ative 
demonstrations in favour of a restoration of the old order by 
means of a change of ministry, but not a change of dynasty- 
The Lincolnshire rising was over before the middle of October ; 
the more serious revolt in Yorkshire under Aske lasted through 
the winter. Henry’s lieutenants were compelled to temporize 
and make concessions. Aske was invited to come to London and 
hoodwinked by Henry into believing that the king was really 
bent on restoration and reform. But an impatient outburst of 
the insurgents and a foolish attempt to seize Hull and Scar- 
borough «ve Henry an excuse for repudiating the concessions 
made m his name. He could afford to do so because England 
south of the Trent remained stauncher to hi . than England 
north of it did to the Pilgrimage. Aske and other leaders were 
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tried and executed^ and summary vengeance was wreaked on 
the northern counties^ especially on the monasteries. The one 
satisfactory outcome was the establishment of the Council of 
the North, which gave the shires between the Border and the 
Trent a stronger and more efficient government than they had 
ever had before. 

Probably the Pilgrimage had some effect in moderating 
Henry’s progress. The monasteries did not benefit and in 
^ *538-1539 the greater were involved in the fate which 

Artioha!** had already overtaken the less. But no further ad- 
vances were made towards Protestantism after the 
publication and authorization of the “ Great ” Bible in English. 
The Lutheran divines who came to England in 1538 with a 
project for a theological union were rebuffed ; the parliament 
elected in 1539 was Catholic, and only the reforming bishops in 
the House of Lords offered any resistance to the Six Articles 
which reaffirmed the chief points in Catholic doctrine and 
ractice. The alliance between pope, emperor and French 
ing induced Henry to acquiesce in Cromwell’s scheme for a 
political understanding with Cleves and the Schmalkaldic League, 
which might threaten Charles V.’s position in Germany and the 
Netherlands, but could not be of much direct advantage to 
England. Cromwell rashly sought to wed Henry to this policy, 
proposed Anne of Cleves as a bride for Henry, now once more 
a widower, and represented the marriage as England’s sole 
protection against a Catholic league. Henry put his neck under 
the yoke, but soon discovered that there was no necessity ; for 
Charles and Francis were already beginning to quarrel and had 
no thought of a joint attack on England. The dis- 
nomma ^overy was fatal to Cromwell ; after a severe struggle 
Cromwatt. the council he was abandoned to his enemies, 

' attainted of treason and executed. Anne’s marriage 

was declared null, and Henry found a fifth queen in Catherine 
Howard, a niece of Norfolk, a prot^g^e of Gardiner, and a friend 
of the Catholic church. 

Nevertheless there was no reversal of what had been done, 
only a check to the rate of progress. Cranmer remained arch- 
bishop and compiled an English Litany, while Catherine Howard 
soon ceased to be queen ; charges of loose conduct, which in her 
case at any rate were not instigated by the king, were made 
against her and she was brought to the block ; she was succeeded 
by Catherine Parr, a mild patron of the new learning. The Six 
Articles were only fitfully put in execution, especially in 1543 
and 1546 ; all the plots against Cranmer failed ; and before he 
died Henry was even considering the advisability of further 
steps in the religious reformation, apart from mere spoliation 
like the confiscation of the chantry lands. 

But Scotland, Ireland and foreign affairs concerned him most. 
Something substantial was achieved in Ireland ; the papal 
Policy la sovereignty was abolished and Henry received from 
ifland the Irish parliament the title of king instead of lord of 
Ireland. The process was begun of converting Irish 
Scotiaad. chieftains into English peers which eventually divorced 
the Irish people from their natural leaders ; and principles of 
English law and government were spread beyond the Pale. 
In Scotland Henry was less fortunate. He failed to win over 
James V. to his anti-papal policy, revived the feudal claim to 
suzerainty, won the battle of Solway Moss (1542), and then after 
James’s death bribed and threatened the ^ots estates into 
concluding a treaty of marriage between their infant queen and 
Henry’s son. The church in Scotland led by Beaton, and the 
French party led by James V.’s widow, Mary of Guise, soon 
reversed this decision, and Hertford’s heavy hand was (1544) 
laid on Edinburgh in revenge. France was at the root of the 
evil, and Henry was thus induced once more to join Charles V. 
in war (1543). The joint invasion of 1544 led to the capture of 
Boulogne, but the emperor made peace in order to deal with the 
Lutherans and left Henry at war with France. The French 
attempted to retaliate in 1545^ and burnt some villages in the 
Isle of Wight and on the coast of Sussex. But their expedition 
was a failure, and fieace was made in 1546, by which Henry 
undertook to restoite' Boulogne in eight years’ time on payment 
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of eight hundred thousand crowns. Scotland was not included in 
the pacification, and when Henry died Qanuary 28, 1547) he was 
busy preparing to renew his attempt on Scotland’s independence. 

He left a council of sixteen to rule during his son’s minority. 
The balance of parties which had existed since Cromwell’s fall 
had been destroyed in the last months of the reign 
by the attainder of Norfolk and his son Surrey, and vL 
the exclusion of Gardiner and Thirlby from the council 
of regency. Men of the new learning prevailed, and Hertford 
(later duke of Somerset), as uncle to Edward VI., was made pro- 
tector of the realm and governor of the king’s person. He soon 
succeeded in removing the trammels imposed upon his authority, 
and made himself king in everything but name He used his 
arbitrary power to modify the despotic system of the Tudors ; 
all treason laws since Edward III., all heresy laws, all restrictions 
upon the publication of the Scriptures were removed in the first 
parliament of the reign, and various securities for liberty were 
enacted. The administration of the sacrament of pngraaa 
the altar in both elements was permitted, the Catholic otthe 
interpretation of the mass was rendered optional, Kaior- 
images were removed, and English was introduced 
into nearly the whole of the church service. In the following 
session (1548-1549) the first Act of Uniformity authorized the 
first Book of Common Prayer. It met with strenuous resistance 
in Devon and in Cornwall, where rebellions added to the thicken- 
ing troubles of the protector. 

His administration was singularly unsuccessful. In 1547 he 
won the great but barren victory of Pinkie Cleugh over the 
Scots, and attempted to push on the marriage and 
union by a mixture of conciliation and coercion. He trmtioa 
made genuine and considerable concessions to Scottish ottba 
feeling, guaranteeing autonomy and freedom of trade, 
and suggesting that the two realms should adopt the ® ^ ® • 
indifferent style of the empire of Great Britain. But he also 
seized Haddington in 1548, held by force the greater part of the 
Lowlands, and, when Mary was transported to France, revived 
the old feudal claims which he had dropped in 1547. France 
was, as ever, the backbone of the Scots resistance ; men and 
money poured into Edinburgh to assist Mary of Guise and the 
French faction. The protector’s offer to restore Boulogne could 
not purchase French acquiescence in the union of England and 
Scotland ; and the bickerings on the borders in France and 
open fighting in Scotland led the French to declare war on 
England in August 1549. They were encouraged by dissensions 
in England. Somerset s own brother, Thomas Seymour, jealous 
of the protector, intrigued against the government ; he sought 
to secure the hand of Elizabeth, the favour of Edward VI. and 
the support of the Suffolk line, secretly married Catherine Parr, 
and abused his office as lord high admiral to make friends with 
pirates and other enemies of order. Foes of the family, such as 
Warwick and Southampton, saw in his factious conduct the 
means of ruining both the brothers. Seymour was brought 
to the block, and the weak consent of the protector seriously 
damaged him in the public eye. His notorious symp>athy with 
the peasantry further alienated the official classes and landed 
gentry, and his campaign against enclosures brought him into 
conflict with the strongest forces of the time. The remedial 
measures which he favoured failed ; and the rising of Ket in 
Norfolk and others less important in nearly all the counties of 
England, made Somerset’s position impossible. Bedford and 
Herbert suppressed the rebellion in the west, Warwick that in 
Norfolk (July— August 1549). They then combined with the 
majority of the council and the discontented Catholics to remove 
the protector from office and imprison him in the Tov/er(October). 

The Catholics hoped for reaction, the restoration of the m^, 
and the release of Gardiner and Bonner, who had been im- 
prisoned for resistance to the protector’s ecclesiastical 
policy. But Warwick meant to rely on the Protestant trmtioa of 
extremists; by January 1550 the Catholics had htentba^akaof 
expelled from the council, and Ae pace of the Reforma- 
tion increased instead of diminishing. Peace was made 
with France by the surrender of Boulogne and abandonment 
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of the policy of union with Scotland (March 1550); and the 
approach of war between France and the emperor, coupled 
with the rising of the princes in Germany, relieved Warwick from 
foreign apprehensions and gave him a free hand at home. 
Gardiner, Bonner, Heath, Day and Tunstall were one by one 
deprived of their sees ; a new ordinal simplified the ritual of 
ordination, and a second Act of Uniformity and Book of Common 
Prayer (1552) repudiated the Catholic interpretation which had 
been placed on the first and imposed a stricter conformity to 
the Protestant faith. All impediments to clerical marriage were 
BMtubUmb^ fp^ioved, altars and organs were taken down, old 
nuBi at service books destroyed and painted windows broken ; 
Prot 09 i» it was even proposed to explain away the kneeling at 
*®^^*”* the sacrament. The liberal measures of the protector 
were repealed, and new treasons were enacted ; Somerset him- 
self, who had been released and restored to the council in 1550, 
became an obstacle in Warwick’s path, and was removed by 
means of a bogus plot, l)eing executed in January 1552; while 
Warwick had himself made duke of Northumberland, his friend 
Dorset duke of Suffolk, and Herbert earl of Pembroke. 

But his ambition and violence made him deeply unpopular, and 
the failing health of Edward VI. opened up a serious prospect 
for Northumberland. He was only safe so long as he controlled 
the government, and prevented the administration of justice, 
and the knowledge that not only power but life was at stake 
drove him into a desperate plot for the retention of both. He 
could trade upon Edward’s precocious hatred of Mary’s religion, 
be could rely upon French fears of her Spanish inclinations, and 
the success which had attended his schemes in England deluded 
him into a belief that he could supplant the Tudor with a Dudley 
dynasty. His son Guilford Dudley was hastily married to Lady 
Jane Grey, the eldest granddaughter of Henry VIII. ’s younger 
sister Mary. Henry’s two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, the 
descendants of his elder sister Margaret, and Lady Jane’s mother, 
the duchess of Suffolk, were all to be passed over, and the suc- 
cession was to be vested in Lady Jane and her heirs male. 
Edward was persuaded that he could devise the crown by will, 
the council and the judges were browbeaten into acquiescence, 
and three days after Edward’s death (July 6, 1553), Lady Jane 
Grey was proclaimed queen in London. Northuml3erland had 
miscalculated the temper of the nation, and failed to kidnap 
Mary. She gathered her forces in Norfolk and Suffolk, North- 
umberland rode out from London to oppose her, but defection 
dogged his steps, and even in London Mary was proclaimed 
queen behind his back by his fellow-conspirators. Mary entered 
London amid unparalleled popular rejoicings, and Northumber- 
land was sent to a well-deserved death on the scaffold. 

Mary was determined from the first to restore papalism as 
well as Catholicism, but she had to go slowly. The papacy 
had few friends in England, and even Charles V., on 
MmUy. whom Mary chiefly relied for guidance, was not eager 
RMaem* to see the papal jurisdiction restored. He wanted 
Haa at England to be first firmly tied to the Habsburg interests 

Mary’s marriage with Philip. Nor was it generally 
anticipated that Mary would do more than restore 
religion as it had been left by her father. She did not attempt 
anything further m 1553 than the repeal of Edward VI.’s legis- 
lation and the accomplishment of the Spanish marriage. The 
latter project provoked fierce resistance ; various risings were 
planned for the opening months of 1554, and Wyat’s nearly 
proved successful. Only his arrogance and procrastination 
and Mary’s own courage saved her throne. But the failure of 
this protest enabled Mary to cany through the Spanish marriage, 
which was consummated in July ; and in the ensuing parliament 
(Oct.-Jan. 1554-1555) all anti-papal legislation was repealed ; 
Pole was n^ived as legate ; the realm was reconciled to Rome ; 
and, although the holders of abbey lands were carefully protected 
against ‘attempts at restitution, the church was empowered to 
work itif will with regard to heresy. The LoHard statutes were 
revived, aln! between Felmiary 1555 and November 1558 some 
three hundred Protestants were burnt at the stake. They began 
with John Rogers and Rowland Taylor, and Bishops Ferrar of 


St Davids and Hooper of Gloucester. Ridley and Latimer were 
not burnt until October 1555, and Cranmer not till March 1556. 
London, Essex, Hertfordshire, East Anglia, Kent and Sussex 
provided nearly all the victims; only one was burnt north of the 
Trent, and only one south-west of Wiltshire. But in the Pro- 
testant districts neither age nor sex was spared ; even the dead 
were dug up and burnt. The result was to turn the hearts of 
Mary’s people from herself, her church and her creed. Other 
causes helped to convert their enthusiastic loyalty into bitter 
hatred. The Spanish marriage was a failure from 
every point of view. In spite of Mary’s repeated de- 
lusions, she bore no child, and both parliament and attta 
people resisted every attempt to deprive Elizabeth of spmmtab 
her right to the succession. Philip did all he could to' 
conciliate English affections, but they would not have 
Spanish control at any price. They knew that his blandishments 
were dictated by ulterior designs, and that the absorption of 
England in the Habsburg empire was his ultimate aim. As it 
was, the Spanish connexion checked England’s aspirations ; her 
adventurers were warned off the Spanish Main, and even trade 
with the colonies of Philip’s ally Portugal was prohibited. They 
had to content themselves with the Arctic Ocean and Muscovy; 
and they soon found themselves at war in Philip’s interests. 
Philip himself refused to declare war on Scotland on England’s 
behalf, but he induced Mary to declare war on France on his 
own (1557). The glory of the war fell to the Spaniards at 
St Quentin (1557) and Gravelines (1558), but the shame to 
England by the loss of Calais (Jan. 1558). Ten months later 
Mary died (Nov. 17), deserted by her husband and broken- 
hearted at the loss of Calais and her failure to win English 
hearts back to Rome. 

The Spanish and Venetian ambassadors in London were 
shocked at what they regarded as the indecent rejoicings over 
Elizabeth’s accession. The nation, indeed, breathed Aecawaioa 
a new life. Papal control of its ecclesiastical, and at 
Spanish control of its foreign policy ceased, and it had 
a queen who gloried in being “ mere English.” There fjJSpaul 
was really no possible rival sovereign, and no possible utraggh 
alternative policy. The English were tugging at the w/rA 
chain and Elizabeth had to follow ; her efforts through- 
out were aimed at checking the pace at which her people wanted 
to go. She could not have married Philip had she wished to, and 
she could not have kept her sea-dogs off the Spanish Main. 
They were willing to take all the risks and relieve her of all 
responsibility ; they filled her coffers with Spanish gold which 
they plundered as pirates, knowing that they might be hanged 
if caught ; and they fought Elizabeth’s enemies in France and 
in the Netherlands as irregulars, taking their chance of being shot 
if taken prisoners. While Elizabeth nursed prosperity in peace, 
her subjects sapped the strength of England’s rivals by attacks 
which were none the less damaging because they escaped the 
name of war. 

It required all Elizabeth’s finesse to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds ; but she was, as Henry III. of France said, 
la plus fine femme du monde, and she was ably seconded by Cecil 
who had already proved himself an adept in the art of taking 
cover. Nevertheless, English policy in their hands was essen- 
tially aggressive. It could not be otherwise if England was to 
emerge from the slough in which Mary had left it. The first step 
was to assert the principle of England for the English ; the queen 
would have no foreign husband, though she found suitors useful 
as well as attractive. Spanish counsels were applauded and 
neglected, and the Spaniards soon departed. Elizabeth was 
gl^ of Philip’s support at the negotiations for peace at Cateau 
Cambrfais (1559), but she took care to assert the independence 
of her diplomacy and of England’s interests. At ^ 
home the church was made once more English. All ofSamw 
foreign jurisdiction was repudiated, and under the rettgtoa. 
style “supreme governor” Elizabeth reclaimed nearly TfAetei 
all the power which Henry VIIL had exercised as 
“ supreme head.” The Act of Uniformity (1559) 
restored with a few modifications the second prayer-book of 
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Edward VI. The bishops almost unanimously refused to conform, 
and a clean sweep was madjB of the episcopal bench. An eminently 
safe and scholarly archbishop was found in Matthew Parker, 
who had not made himself notorious by resistance to authority 
even under Mary. The lower clergy were more amenable ; the 
two hundred who alone are said to have been ejected should 
perhaps be multiplied by five ; but even so they were not 
one in seven, and these seven were clergy who had been pro- 
moted in Mary’s reign, or who had stood the celibate and other 
tests of 1553-1554. Into the balance must be thrown the 
hrmdreds, if not thousands, of zealots who had fled abroad 
and returned in 1558-1559. The net result was that a few 
years later the lower house of convocation only rejected by 
one vote a very puritanical petition against vestments and other 
popish dregs.” 

The next step was to expand the principle of England for 
the English into that of Britain for the British, and Knox’s 
reformation in 1559-1560 provided an opportunity 
B^mbeth application. By timely and daring intervention 

ScotiMoi. ii' Scotland Elizabeth procured the expulsion of the 
French bag and baggage from North Bntain, and that 
French avenue to England was closed for ever. The logic of this 
plan was not applied to Ireland ; there it was to be Ireland for 
the English for many a generation yet to come ; and so Irelpid 
remained Achilles’ heel, the vulnerable part of the United Kmg- 
dom. The Protestant religion was forced upon the Irish in a 
foreign tongue and garb and at the point of foreign pikes ; and 
national sentiment supported the ancient faith and the ancient 
habits in resistance to the Saxon innovations. In other directions 
the expansion of England, the tliird stage in the development of 
Elizabeth’s policy, was more successful. The attractions of the 
Spanish Main converted the seafaring folk of south-west Eng- 
land into hardy Protestants, who could on conscientious 
tigmiau ^ other grounds contest a papal allocation 

ib0 of new worlds to Spain and Portugal, Their monopoly 
SpmmiMh was broken up by Ilawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh, 
and scores of others who recognized no peace beyond 
the line ; and although, as far as actual colonies went, 
the results of Elizabeth’s reign were singularly meagre, the idea 
had taken root and the ground had been prepared. In every 
direction English influence penetrated, and Englishmen before 
1603 might be found in every quarter of the globe, following 
Drake’s lead into the- Pacific, painfully breaking the ice in search 
of a north-east or a north-west passage, hunting for slaves in tlie 
wilds of Africa, journeying in caravans across the steppes of 
Russia into central Asia, bargaining with the Turks on the 
shores of the Golden Horn, or with the Greeks in the Levant, 
laying the foundations of the East India Company, or of the 
colonies of Virginia and Newfoundland. 

This expansion was mainly at the expense of Spain ; but at 
first Spain was regarded as Elizabeth’s friend, not France. 

France had a rival candidate for Elizabeth’s throne 
. in Mary Stuart, the wife of the dauphin who soon 
(^559) became king as Francis II. ; and Spanish favour 
was sought to neutralize this threat. Fortunately for 
Elizabeth, Francis died in 1560, and the French government 
passed into the hands of Catherine de’ Medici, who Imd no cause 
to love her daughter-in-law ^nd the Guises. France, too, was 
soon paralysed by the wars of religion which Elizabeth judiciously 
fomented with anythi^ but religbus motives. Mary Stuart 
returned to Scotland with nothing but her brains and her charms 
on which to rely in her struggle with her people and her rival. 
She was well equipped in l^th respects, but human passions 
spoilt her chance ; her heart turned her head. Elizabeth’s h^d 
was stronger and she had no heart at all. When Mary married 
Darnleyshe had the ball at her feet; the pair had the best 
claims to the English succession and enjoyed the united afiections 
0! the Catholics. But they soon ceased to love one anotlier, and 
coidd x)ot control their jealousies. There followed rapidly the 
murders of Rizzio and Darnlejr, the Bothwell marriage, Mary’s 
defeat, captivity, and flight into England (1568). It was a 
diflicult problem ior Elizabeth to solve ; to let Mary go to 


France wib presenting a good deal more than a pawn to her 
enemies ; to restore her by force to her Scottish throne might 
have been heroic, but it certainly was not politics ; to hand her 
over to her Scottish foes was too mean even for Elizabeth ; and to 
keep her in England was to nurse a spark in a powder-magazine. 
Mary was detained in the hope that tlie spark might be carefully 
isolated. 

But there was too much inflammable material about. The 
duke of Norfolk was a Protestant, but his convictions were 
weaker than his ambition, and he fell a victim to 
Mary’s unseen charms. The Catholic north of England “ 

was to rise under the earls of Westmorland and 
Northumberland, who objected to Elizabeth’s seizure comummh 
of their mines and jurisdictions as well as to her pro- 
scription of their faith ; and the pope was to assist 
with a bull of deposition. Norfolk, however, played the coward ; 
the bull came nearly a year too late, and the rebellion of the earls 
(1569) was easily crushed. But the conspiracies did not end, 
and Spain began to take a hand. Elizabeth, partly in revenge 
for the treatment of Hawkins and Drake at San Juan de Ulioa, 
seized some Spanish treasure on its way to the Netherlands 
(Dec. 1569). Alva’s operations were fatally handicapped by 
this disaster, but Philip was too much involved in the Nether- 
lands to declare war on England. But his friendship for Eliza- 
beth liad received a shock, and henceforth his finger 
may be traced in most of the plots against her, of which 
the Ridolfi conspiracy was the first. It cost Norfolk 
his head and Mary more of her scanty liberty. Eliza- R^imtionm 
beth also began to look to I'ranoe, and in 1572, by the 
treaty of Blois, France instead of Spain became 
land’s ally, while Philip constituted himself as Mary’s 
patron. The massacre of St Bartholomew placed a severe strain 
upon the new alliance, but was not fatal to it. A series of 
prolonged but hollow marriage negotiations between Elizabeth 
and first Anjou (afterwards Henry HI.) and then Alcnvon 
(afterwards duke of Anjou) served to keep up appearances. 
But the friendsliip was never w^arm ; Elizabeth's relations with 
the Pluguenots on the one hand and her fear of French designs 
on the Netherlands on the other prevented much cordiality. 
But the alliance stood in the way of a Franco-Spanish agreement, 
limited Elizabeth’s sympathy with the French Protestants, and 
enabled her to give more countenance than she otherwise might 
have done to the Dutch. 

Gradually Philip grew more hostile under provocation ; 
slowly he came to the conclusion that he could never subdue 
the Dutch or check English attacks on the Spanish 
Main without a conquest of England. Simultaneously 
the counter - Reformation began its attacks ; thie miniont, 
“ Jesuit invasion ” took place in 1580, and Campion 
went to the block. A papal and Spanish attempt upon Ireland 
in the same year was foiled at Sroerwick. But more important 
was Philip’s acquisition of the throne of Portugal with its harbours, 
its cx)lonie$ and its marine. This ior the first time gave him a 
real command of the sea, and at least doubled the chances of 
a successful attack upon England. But Philip’s mind moved 
slowly and only on provocation. It took a year or two to satisfy 
him that Portugal was really his ; not until 1583 was the fleet 
of the pretender Don Antonio destroyed in the Azores. The 
victor, Santa Cruz, then suggested an armada against England, 
but the English Catholics could not be brought mto line with a 
Spanish invasion. The various attempts to square James VI. 
of Scotland bad not been successful^ and events in the Nether- 
lands and in France disturbed Philip’s calculations. But his 
purpose was now probably fixed. After the murder of William 
the Silent (1584) Elizabeth sided more openly with the Dutch ; 
the Spani^t ambassador Mendoza was expelled from Epgland 
for his ix^rigues with Elizabeth’s enemies 1(1586) ; and 
on the discovery of Babington’s plot Eliza^tb yielded miMurt 
to the demand of her parliament and her ministers 
for Mary’s execution (1587) ; her death removed 
only possible centre for a Catholic rd^ellion in case 
of a attackt, It also removed Philip’s last doubts*' 
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Mary had left him her claims to the throne^ and he 

i^ht, now that she was out of his path, fa^pe to treat England 
like Portugal. Drake's '' singeing of Philip's beard " in Cadiz 
harbour in 1587 delayed the expedition for a year, and a storm 
again postponed it in the early summer of 158S. At length the 
armada sailed in July under the incompetent duke of Medina 
Sidonia ; its object was to secure command of the narrow seas 
and facilitate the transport of Parma’s army from the Nether- 
lands to England. But Philip after his twenty years' experience 
in the Netherlands can hardly have hoped to conquer a bigger 
and richer country with scantier means and forces. He relied 
in fact upon a domestic explosion, and the armada 
was only to be the torch. This miscalculation made 
isss. * it a hopeless enterprise from the first. Scarcely an 
English Catholic would have raised a finger in Philip's 
favour ; and when he could not subdue the two provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland, it is absurd to suppose that he could have 
simultaneously subdued them and England as welL English 
armies were not perhaps very efficient, but they were as good 
as the material with which William of Orange began his 
task. Philip, however, was never given the opportunity. 
His armada was severdy handled in a week’s fighting on its 
way up the Channel, and was driven ofi the English ports 
into the German Ocean ; there a south - west gale drove it 
far from its rendezvous, and completed the havoc which the 
English ships had begun. A miserable remnant alone escaped 
destruction in its perilous flight round the north and west of 
Scotland. 

The defeat of the armada was the beginning and not the end 
of the war ; and there were moments between 1 588 and 1603 
when England was more seriously alarmed than in 1588. The 
Spaniards seized Calais in 1596 ; at another time they threatened 
England from Brest, and the “invisible” armada of 1599 
created a greater panic than the “ invincible ” armada of 1588. 
It was not till the very end of the reign tliat what was in some 
ways the most dangerous of Spanish aggressions was foiled at 
Kinsale. Nor were the English counter-attacks very happy ; 
the attempt on Portugal in 1589 under Drake and Norris proved 
a complete failure. The raid on C.adiz under Essex and Raleigh 
in 1596 was attended with better results, but the “ Islands ” 
voyage to the Azores in 1597 was a very piartial success. Still 
it was now a war upon more or less equd terms, and there was 
little more likelihood that it would end with England's than 
with Spain's loss of national independence. The subjection 
of the Netherlands was now almost out of the question, and 
although Elizabetli's help had not enabled the Protestant cause 
to win in France, Henry IV. built up a national monarchy 
which would be quite as effectual a bar to the ambitions of 
Spain. 

Elizabeth had in fact safely piloted England through the 
struggle to assert its national independence in religion and 
politics and its claim to a share in the new inheritance 
yVumai opened up for the nations of Europe ; 

Biiaak&ib, &nd the passionate loyalty which had supported her as 
the embodiment of England’s aspirations somewhat 
cooled in her declining years. She herself grew more cautious 
and conservative than ever, and was regarded as an obstacle 
by hotheads in war and religion. She sided with the 
scribes,” Burghley and Sir Robert Cecil, against the men of 
war, Essex and Raleigh ; and she abetted Whitgift's rigorous 
persecution of the Puritans whose discontent with her via media 
was rancorously expressed in the Martin Marprelate tracts. 
Essex's Idly and failure to crush Hu^ O'Neill’s rebellion (1599), 
the most serious effort made in reign to throw off the i^glish 
yoke in Ireland, involved him in treason and brought him to 
the block. Parliament was beginning to quarrel with the royal 
prerogative, particularly when expressed in the grant of mono- 
polies, and even Mount^oy's success in Ireland (1602-1603) 
failed to revive popular enthusiasm for the dying queen. Strains 
as k may seem, the accession of James L was imiled as henddmg 
a new and gkdder age by Shakespeare, and minor writers 
/'March 24, 1603). (A. F. P.) 
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VIII. The Stuart Monarchy, the Great Rebellion and 
THE Restoration (1603-1689) 

The defeat of the Spanish armada in 158B had been the final 
victory gained on belialf of the independence of English 
church and state. The fifteen years which followed 
had been years of successful war ; but they had been 
also years during which the nation had been preparing 
itself to conform its institutions to the new circum- 
stances in which it found itself in consequence of the great 
victory. When James arrived from Scotland to occupy the 
throne of Elizabeth he found a general desire for cnauge. 
Especially there was a feeling that there might be some relaxa- 
tion in the ecclesiastical arrangements. Roman Catholics and 
Puritans alike wished for a modification of the laws which bore 
hardly on them. James at first relaxed the penalties under 
which the Roman Catholics suffered, then he grew frightened 
by the increase of their numbers and reimposed the penalties. 
The gunpowder plot (1605) was the result, followed by a sharper 
persecution than ever (see Gunpowder Plot). 

The Puritans were invited to a conference with the king 
at Hampton Court (1604). They no longer asked, as many 
of them had asked in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, to 
substitute the presbyterian discipline for the episcopal govern- 
ment. All they demanded was to be allowed permiirsion, whilst 
remaining as ministers in the church, to omit the usage of 
certain ceremonies to which they objected. It was the opinion 
of Bacon that it would be wise to grant their request. James 
thought otherwise, and attempted to carry out the Elizabethan 
conformity more strictly than it liad been carried out in his 
predecessor’s reign. 

In 1604 the Commons agreed with Bacon. They declared that 
they were no Puritans themselves, but that, with such a dearth 
of able ministers, it was not well to lose the services 
of any one who was capable of preaching the gospel. 

By his refusal to entertain their views James placed commoaM. 
himself in opposition to the Commons in a matter 
which touched their deeper feelings. As a necessary consequence 
every dispute on questions of smaller weight assumed an ex- 
aggerated importance. The king had received a scanty revenue 
with his crown, and he spent freely what little he had. As the 
Commons offered grudging supplies, tlie necessity under which 
he was of filling up the annual deficit led him to an action by 
which a grave constitutional question was raised. 

From the time of Richard 11 . to the reign of Mary no attempt 
had been made to raise duties on exports and imports without 
consent of parliament. But Mary had, under a specious pretext, 
recommenced to a slight extent the evil practice, and Elizabeth 
had gone a little further in the same direction. In 1606 a 
merchant named John Bates {q,v.) resisted the payment of an 
imposition — as duties levied by the sole authority of the crown 
were then called. The case was argued in the court of exchequer, 
and was tliere decided in favour of the crown. Shortly after- 
words new impositions were set to the amount of £qo,ooo a year. 
When parliament met in 1610 the whole subject was discussed, 
and it was conclusively shown that, if the barons of the exchequer 
had been right in any sense, it was only in that narrow technical 
sense which is of no value at all. A compromise attempted broke 
down, and the difficulty was left to p>la^e the next generation. 
The king was always able to assert that the judges were on his 
side, and it was as yet an acknowledged principle of consti- 
tution that parliament could not change the law without the 
express consent of the crown, even if, which was not the case 
m this matter, the Lords had sided with the Commons. James’s 
attempt to obtain further supplies from the Commons by opening 
a bargain for the surrender of sotme of his old feudal prerogatives, 
such as wardship and marriage, which had no longer any real 
meaning except as a means of obtaining money in an opi^sshre 
way, broke down, and eairly in 1611 he dissolved his first 
parliament in anger. A second pariiament, summoned in 1614, 
met wirii the same fate after a session of a few weeks. 

The dissohition of this second parliament was followed by a 
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short imprisonment of some of the more active members, and 
by a demand made through England for a benevolence to make 
up the deficiency which parliament had neglected to meet. The 
court represented that, as no compulsion was used, there was 
nothing illegal in this proceeding. But as the names of those 
who refused to pay were taken down, it cannot be said that 
there was no indirect pressure. 

The most important result of the breach with the parliament of 
1614, however, was the resolution taken by James to seek refuge 
from his financial and other troubles in a close alliance 
Spain. His own accession had done 
SeotiMnd. n^uch to improve the position of England in its relation 
with the continental powers. Scotland was no longer 
available as a possible enemy to England, and though an attempt 
to bind the union between the two nations by freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse had been wrecked upon the jealousy of the 
English Commons (1607), a legal decision had granted the status 
of national subjects to all persons born in Scotland after the king’s 
accession in England. Ireland, too, had been thoroughly over- 
powered at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and the flight of the 
earls of Tyrone and Tyrconncl in 1607 had been 
iMtloenad settlement of English and Scottish 

uiMitr. colonists in Ulster, a measure which, in the way in 
which it was undertaken, sowed the seeds of future 
evils, but undoubtedly conduced to increase the immediate 
strength of the English government in Ireland. 

Without fear of danger at home, therefore, James, who as king 
of Scotland had taken no part in Elizabeth’s quarrel with 
Philip II., not only suspended hostilities immediately 
s^ttiBb accession, and signed a peace in the following 

year, but looked favourably on the project of a Spanish 
marriage alliance, so that the chief Protestant and the 
chief Catholic powers might join together to impose peace on 
Europe, in the place of those hideous religious wars by which 
the last century had been disfigured. In 1611 circumstances had 
disgusted him with his new ally, but in 1614 he courted him 
again, not only on grounds of general policy, but because he 
hoped that the large portion which would accompany the hand 
of an infanta would go far to fill the empty treasury. 

In this way the Spanish alliance, unpopular in itself, was 
formed to liberate the king from the sliackles imposed on 
him by the English constitution. Its unpopularity, great 
from the beginning, became greater when Raleigh’s execution 
(1618) caused the government to appear before the world as 
truckling to Spain. The obloquy under which James laboured 
increased when the Thirty Years’ War broke out (1618), and 
when his daughter Elizabeth, whose husband, the elector palatine, 
was the unhappy claimant to the Bohemian crown (1619), 
stood forth as the lovely symbol of the deserted Protestantism 
of Europe. Yet it was not entirely in pity for German Pro- 
testants that the heart of Englishmen beat. Men felt that their 
own security was at stake. The prospect of a Spanish infanta 
as the bride of the future king of England filled them with 
suspicious terrors. In Elizabeth’s time the danger, if not entirely 
external, did not come from the government itself. Now the 
favour shown to the Roman Catholics by the king opened up a 
source of mischief which was to some extent real, if it was to a 
still greater extent imaginary. Whether the danger were real or 
imaginary, the consequence of the distrust resulting from the 
suspicion was the reawakening of the slumbering demand for 
fresh persecution of the Roman Catholics, a demand w^hich 
made a complete reconciliation between the crown and the Lower 
House a matter of the greatest difficulty. 

In 1621 the third parliament of James was summoned to 
provide money for the war in defence of his son-in-law’s in- 
PmrUm- heritance, the Palatinate, which he now proposed to 
mBtttMttd undertake. But it soon appeared that he was not 
tbB iiNiflo- prepared immediately to come to blows, and the 
Commons, voting a small sum as a token of their 
loyalty, passed to other matter. Indolent in his temper, James 
had been in the habit of leaving his patronage in the hands of 
a confidential favourite, and that position was now filled by 
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George Villiers, marquess and afterwards duke of Buckingham, 
The natural consequence was that men who paid court to him 
were promoted, and those who kept at a distance from him 
had no notice taken of their merits. Further, a system of granting 
monopolies and other privileges had again sprung up. Many of 
these grants embodied some scheme wfich was intended to serve 
the interests of the public, and many actions which appear 
startling to us were covered by the extreme protectionist theories 
then in vogue. But abuses of every kind had clustered round 
them, and in many cases the profits had gone into tie pockets 
of hangers-on of the court, whilst officials had given their assist- 
ance to the grantors even beyond their legal powers. James 
was driven by the outcry raised to abandon these monopolies, and 
an act of Parliament in 1624 placed the future grant of pro- 
tections to new inventions under the safeguard of the judges. 

The attack on the monopolies was followed by charges brought 
by the Commons before the Lords against persons implicated 
in carrying them into execution, and subsequently 
against Lord Chancellor Bacon as guilty of corruption. ^coL 
The sentence passed by the Lords vindicated the right 
of parliament to punish officials who had enjoyed the favour 
of the crown, which had fallen into disuse since the accession 
of the house of York. There was no open contest between 
parliament and king in this matter. But the initiative of demand- 
ing justice had passed from the crown to the Commons. It is 
impossible to overestimate the effect of these proceedings on 
the position of parliament. The crown could never again be 
regarded as the sum of the governmental system. 

When the Commons met after the summer adjournment a 
new constitutional question was raised. The king was at last 
determined to find troops for the defence of the Palatinate, and 
asked the Commons for money to pay them. They in turn 
petitioned the crown to abandon the Spanish alliance, which 
they regarded as the source of all the mischief. James told them 
that they had no right to discuss business on which he had not 
asked their opinion. They declared that they were privileged 
to discuss any matter relating to the commonwealth which they 
chose to take in hand, and embodied their opinion in a protest, 
which they entered on their journals. The king tore the protest 
out of the book and dissolved parliament. 

Then followed a fresh call for a benevolence, this time more 
sparingly answered than before. A year of fruitless diplomacy 
failed to save the Palatinate from total loss. The ill-considered 
journey to Madrid, in which Prince Charles, accompanied by 
Buckingham, hoped to wring from the Spanish statesmen a 
promise to restore the Palatinate in compliment for his marriage 
with the infanta, ended also m total failure. In the autumn of 
1623 Charles returned to England without a wife, and without 
hope of regaining the Palatinate with Spanish aid. 

He came back resolved to take vengeance upon Spain. The 
parliament elected in 1624 was ready to second him. It voted 
some supplies on the understanding that, when the 
king had matured his plans for carrying on the war, 
it should come together in the autumn to vote the mmmncB. 
necessary subsidies. It never met again. Charles had 
promised that, if he married a Roman Catholic, he would grant 
no toleration to the English Catholics in consideration of the 
marriage. In the autumn he had engaged himself to marry 
Henrietta Maria, the sister of the king of France, and had bound 
himself to grant the very conditions which he had declared to 
the Commons that he never would concede. Hence it was that 
he did not venture to recommend his father to summon parlia- 
ment till the marriage was over. But though there was but little 
money to dispose of, he and Buckingham, who, now that James 
was sick and infirm, were the real leaders of the government, 
could not endure to abstain from the prosecution of the war. 
Early in 1625 an expedition, under Count Mansfeld, was s^t to 
Holland that it might ultimately cut its way to the Palatinate, 
Left without pay and without supplies, the men perished by 
thousands, and when James died m March the new king had 
to meet his first parliament burthened by a broken promise 
and a disastrous failure. 
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When parliament met (ifos) the Commons at first contented 
themselves with voting a sum of money far too small to carry on 
the extensive military and naval operations in which 
i^-i649, Charles had embarked. When the king explained his 
* necessities, they intimated that they had no con- 
fidence in Buckingham, and asked that, before they granted 
further supply, the king would name counsellors whom they 
could trust to advise him on its employment. Charles at once 
dissolved parliament. He knew that the demand for ministerial 
responsibility would in the end involve his own responsibility, 
and, believing as he did that Buckingham’s arrangements had 
been merely unlucky, he declined to sacrifice the minister whom 
he trusted. 

Charles and Buckingham did their best to win back popularity 
by strenuous exertion. They attempted to found a great Pro- 
testant alliance on the continent, and they sent a great ex- 
pedition to Cadiz. The Protestant alliance and the expedition 
to Cadiz ended in equal failure. The second parliament of the 
reign (1626) impeached Buckingham for crimes against the state. 
As Charles would not dismiss him simply because the Commons 
were dissatisfied with him as a minister, they fell back on charg- 
ing him with criminal designs. Once more Charles dissolved 
parliament to save Buckingham. Then came fresh enterprises 
and fresh failures. A fleet under Lord Willoughby (afterwards 
earl of Lindsey) was almost ruined by a storm. The king of 
Denmark, trusting to supplies from England which never came, 
was defeated at Lutter. A new war in addition to the Spanish 
war, broke out with France. A great expedition to R^, under 
Buckingham’s command (1627), intended to succour the 
Huguenots of La Rochelle against their sovereign, ended in 
disaster. In order to enable himself to meet expenditure on 
so vast a scale, Charles had levied a forced loan from his subjects. 
Men of high rank in society who refused to pay were imprisoned. 
Soldiers were billeted by force in private houses, and military 
officers executed martial law on civilians. When the imprisoned 
gentlemen appealed to the Idng’s bench for a writ of habeas 
corpus, it appeared that no cause of committal had been assigned, 
and the judges therefore refused to liberate them. Still Charles 
believed it possible to carry on the war, and especially to send 
relief to La Rochelle, now strictly blockaded by the forces of the 
French crown. In order to find the means for this object he 
summoned his third parliament (1628). The Commons at once 
proceeded to draw a line which should cut off the 
MMoa of possibility of a repetition of the injuries of which they 
Right. complained. Charles was willing to surrender his claims 
to billet soldiers by force, to order the execution of 
martial law in time of peace, and to exact forced loans, bene- 
volences, or any kind of taxation, without consent of parliament ; 
but he protested against the demand that he should surrender 
the right to imprison without showing cause. It was argued on 
his behalf that in case of a great conspiracy it would be necessary 
to trust the crown with unusual powers to enable it to preserve 
the peace. The Commons, who knew that the crown had used 
the powers which it claimed, not against conspirators, but 
against the commonwealth itself, refused to listen to the argu- 
ment, and insisted on the acceptance of the whole Petition of 
Right, in which they demanded redress for all their grievances. 
The king at last gave his consent to it, as he could obtain money 
in no other way. In after times, when, any real danger occurred 
which needed a suspension of the ordinary safeguards of liberty, 
a remedy was found in the suspension of the law by act of parlia- 
ment ; such a remedy, however, only became possible when 
king and parliament were on good terms of agreement with one 
another. 

That time was as yet far distant. The House of Commons 
brought fresh charges against Buckingham, whose murder soon 
after the prorogation removed one subject of dispute. 
But when they met again (1629) they h^ two quarrels 
left over from the preceding session. About a third 
part of the king’s revenue was derived from customs 
duties, which had for many generations been granted by parlia- 
ment to each sovereign for life. Charles held that this grant 


was little more than a matter of form, whilst the Conunons held 
that it was a matter of right. But for the other dispute the 
difficulty would probably have been got over. The strong 
Protestantism of Elizabeth’s reign had assumed a distinctly 
Calvinistic form, and the country gentlemen who formed the 
majority of the House of Commons were resolutely determined 
that no other theology than that of Calvin should be taught in 
England. In the last few years a reaction against it had arisen 
especially in the universities, and those who adopted an un- 
popular creed, and who at the same time showed tendencies to 
a more ceremonial form of worship, naturally fell back on the 
support of the crown. Charles, who might reasonably have 
exerted himself to secure a fair liberty for all opinions, promoted 
these unpopular divines to bishoprics and livings, and the divines 
I in turn exalted the royal prerogative above parliamentary rights. 
He now proposed that both sides should keep silence on the points 
in dispute. The Commons rejected his scheme, and prepared 
to call in question the most obnoxious of the clergy. In this 
irritated temper they took up the q\iestion of tonnage and 
poundage, and instead of confining themselves to the great 
]mhlic question, they called to the Imr some custom-house 
officers who happened to have seized the goods of one of their 
members. Charles declared that the seizure had taken place 
by his orders. When they refused to accept the excuse, he dis- 
solved parliament, but not before a tumult took place in the 
House, and the speaker was forcibly held down in his chair 
whilst resolutions hostile to the government were put to the vote. 

For eleven years no parliament met again. The extreme 
action of the Lower House was not supported by the people, 
and the king had the opportunity, if he chose to use it, of putting 
himself right with the nation after no long delay. But he never 
understood that power only attends sympathetic leadership. 
He contented himself with putting himself technically in the 
right, and with resting his case on the favourable decisions of 
the judges. Under any circumstances, neither the training nor 
the position of judges is such as to make them fit to be the final 
arbiters of political disputes. They are accustomed to declare 
what the law is, not what it ought to be. These judges, more- 
over, were not in the position to be impartial. They had been 
selected by the king, and were liable to be deprived of their office 
when he saw fit. In the course of Charles’s reign two chief 
justices and one chief baron were dismissed or suspended. 
Besides the ordinary judges there were the extraordinary 
tribunals, the court of high commission nominated by the crown 
to punish ecclesiastical offenders, and the court of star chamber, 
composed of the privy councillors and the chief justices, and 
therefore also nominated by the crown, to inflict fine, im- 
prisonment, and even corporal mutilation on lay offenders. 
Those who rose up in any way against the established order 
were sharply punished. 

The harsh treatment of individuals only calls forth resistance 
when constitutional morality has sunk deeply into the popular 
mind. The ignoring of the feelings and prejudices 
of large classes has a deeper effect. Charles’s foreign moa0y. 
policy, and his pretentious claim to the sovereignty 
of the British seas, demanded the support of a fleet, which might 
indeed be turned to good purpose in offering a counteri)oise 
to the growing navies of France and Holland. The increasing 
estrangement between him and the nation made him averse from 
the natural remedy of a parliament, and he reverted to the 
absolute practices of the middle ages, in order that he might 
strain them far beyond the warrant of precedent to levy a 
tax under the name of ship-money, first on the port towns and 
then on the whole of England. Payment was resisted by John 
Hampden, a Buckinghamshire squire ; but the judges declared 
that the king was in the right (1638). Yet the arguments used 
by Hampden’s lawyers sunk deeply into the popular mind, and 
almost every man in England who was called on to pay the tax 
looked upon the king as a wrong-doer under the forms of law. 

In his ecclesiastical policy Charle.s was equally out of touch 
with the feelings of his people. He shared to the full his father’s 
dislike and distrust of the Puritans, and he supported with the 
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whole weight of the crown the attempt of William Laud {q*v.\ 
since 1633 archbishop of Canterbury, to enforce conformity to 
the ritual prescribed by the Prayer Booik. At the same 
time offence was given to the Puritans by an order 
that every clergyman should read the Declaration 
of Sports, in which the king directed that no one should be 
prevented from dancing or shooting at the butts on Sunday 
aftemoom Many of the clergy were suspended or deprived, 
many emigrated to Holland or New England, and of those who 
remained a large part bore the yoke withfeelings of ill^ncealed 
dissatisfaction. Suspicion was easily aroused that a deep plot 
existed, of which Laud was believed to be the centre, for carry- 
ing the nation over to the Church of Rome, a suspicion which 
seemed to be converted into a certainty when it was known 
that Panzani and Conn, two agents of the pope, had access to 
Charles, and that in 1637 there was a sudden accession to the 
number of converts to the Roman Catholic Church amongst the 
brds and ladies of the court. 

In the summer of 1638 Charles had long ceased to reign in 
tlie affections of his subjects. But their traditional^ loyalty 
had not yet failed, and if he had not called on them 
for fresh exertions, it is possible that the coming re- 
volution would have been long delayed. Men were 
ready to shout applause in honour of Puritan martyrs 
like Prynne, Barton and Bastwick, whose ears were cut off in 1637, 
or in honour of the lawyers who argued such a case as that of 
Hampden. But no signs of active resistance had yet appeared. 
Unluckily for Charles, he was likely to stand in need of the active 
co-operation of Englishmen. He had attempted to force a new 
Prayer Book upon the Scottish nation. A riot at Edinburgh in 

1637 quickly led to national resistance, and when in November 

1638 the general assembly at Glasgow set Charleses orders at 
defiance, he was compelled to choose between tame submission 
and immediate war. In 1639 he gathered an English force, and 
marched towards the border. But English laymen, though 
asked to supply the money which he needed for the support of 
his army, deliberately kept it in their pockets, and the contri- 
butions of the clergy and of official persons were not sufficient 
to enable him to keep his troops long in the field. The king, 
therefore, thought it best to agree to terms of pacification. 
Misunderstandings broke out as to the interpretation of the 
treaty, and Charles having discovered that the Scots were 
intriguing with France, fancied that England, in hatred of its 
ancient foe, would now be ready to rally to his standard. After 
an interval of eleven years, in April 1640 he once more called 
a parliament. 

The Short Parliament, as it was called, demanded redress of 
grievances, the abandonment of the claim to levy ship-money, 
and a complete change in the ecclesiastical system. 
Charles thought that it would not be worth while even 
m^ai/ to conquer Scotland on such terms, and dissolved 
parliament. A fresh war with Scotland followed. 
Wentworth, now earl of Strafford, became the leading adviser of 
the king. With all the energy of Ws disposition he threw himself 
into Charles's plans, and left no stone unturned to furnish the 
new expedition with supplies and money. But no skilfulness of 
a commander can avail when soldiers are determined not to fight. 

The Scots crossed the Tweed, and Charles’s army was 
pleased to fly before them. In a short time the 
lovaiiMi. whole of Northumberland and Durham were in the 
hands of the invaders; Charles was obliged to leave 
these two counties in their hands as a pledge for the payment 
of their expenses ; and he was also obliged to summon parliament 
to grant Inm the supplies which he needed for that object. 

When the Long Parliament met in November 1640 it was in 
a position in which no parliament had been btfoie. Though 
nominally the Houses did not Ibommand a single 
soldier, they had in reality the whole Scottish army at 
m9Bi, * their back. By refusing supplies they would put it 
out of the king’s power to fulfil his engagoments to 
that army, and it would immediately pursue its onward march 
to claim its rights. Hence there was scaticely anything which 
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the king could venture to deny the Commons. Under Pym’s 
leadership^ they began by asking the head of Strafford. Nomin* 
ally he was accused of a number of acts of expression 
in the north of England and in Ireland. His real 
offence lay in his attempt to make the king absolute, stntiorti. 
and in the design with which he was credited of intend- 
ing to bring over an Irish army to crush the liberties of England. 
If he had been a man of moderate abilities he might have escaped. 
But the Commons feared his commanding genius too much to 
let him go free. They began with an impeadiment. Difficulties 
arose, and the impeachment was turned into a bill of attainder. 
The lung abandoned his minister, and the execution of Strafford 
left Charles without a single man of supreme ability on his side. 
Then came rapidly a succession of blows at the supports by 
which the Tudor monarchy had been upheld. The courts ci 
star chamber and high commission and the council of the north 
were abolished. The raising of tonnage and poundage without 
a parliamentary grant was declared illegal. The judges who 
had given obnoxious decisions were called to answer for their 
fault, and were taught that they were responsible to the House 
of Commons dLS well as the king. Finally a bill was passed provid- 
ing that the existing House should not be dissolved without its 
own consent. 

It was clearly a revolutionary position which the House had 
assumed. But it was assumed because it was impossible to ex- 
pect that a king who had ruled as Charles had ruled could take 
up a new position as the exponent of the feelings which were 
represented in the Commons. As long as Charles lived he could 
not be otherwise than an object of suspicion ; and yet if he were 
dethroned there was no one available to fill his place. There arose 
therefore two parties in the House, one ready to trust the king, 
the other disinclined to put any confidence in him at all. The 
division was the sharper because it coincided with a difference 
in matters of religion. Scarcely any one wished to see the 
Laudian ceremonies upheld. But the members who favoured 
the king, and who formed a considerable minority, wished to see 
a certain liberty of religious thought, together with a return 
under a modified Episcopacy to the forms of worship which 
prevailed before Laud had taken the church in hand. The other 
side, which had the majority by a few votes, wished to see the 
Puritan creed prevail in all its strictness, and were favourable to 
the establishment of the Presbyterian discipline. The king by 
his unwise action threw power into the hands of his opponents. 
He listened with tolerable calmness to their Grand Remonstrance, 
but his attempt to seize the five members whom he accused 
of hi^ treason made a good understanding impossible. The 
Scottish army had been paid off some months before, and civil 
war was the only means of deciding the quarrel. 

At first the fortune of war wavered. Edgehill was a drawn 
. battle (1642), and the campaign of 1643, though it was on the 
whole favourable to the king, gave no decisive results, 
i Before the year was at an end parUament invited a ^ 
jnew Scottish army to intervene in England. As an 
! inducement, the Solemn League and Covenant was signed by all 
: Parliamentarian Englishmen, the terms of which were integrated 
;by the Scots to bind England to submit to Presbyterianism, 
thou^ the most important clauses had been purposely left 
: vague, so as to afford a loophole of escape. The battle of M^ston 
Moor, with the defeat of the Royalist forces in the iiorth,^ 
was the result. But the battle did not improve the ^ 

position of the Scots. They had been repulsed^ and 
the victory was justly asicribed to the English con- 
tingent. The composition of that contingent was such 
as to have a special political significance. Its leader was Oliver 
Cromwell. It was formed by men who were fierce Puritan 
enthusia 5 tB> and who ior the very reason that the intensity of 
their reUgbn separated them from; the mass of their countrymen, 
bAd learnt to u^old with all the energy of zeal the doctrine 'th^ 

: neither church nor state had a right to interfere^ with the forms 
of worship which: each congregadon mi^t sdeot for itself (see 
CoNGxcGATiONALiSM and Cromwsll, OLivBiRl^r Th^ principle 
advocated) by the army^ and opposed by the Scots and the; 
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majority of the House of Commons^ was liberty of sectarian 
association. Some years earlier^ under the dominion of Laud, 
another principle had been proclaimed by Chillingworth and 
Hales, that of liberty of thought within the unity of the church* 
Both these movements conduced to the ultimate establishmezi^ 
of toleration^ but for the present the Independents were to have 
their way. 

The Presbyterian leaders, Essex and Manchester, were not 
successful leaders. The army was remodelled after Cromwell’s 
pattern, and the king was finally crushed at Naseby 
(^^45)* ^ surrendered to the 

eM! wMT. Scots. Then followed two years of fruitless negotiation, 
in which after the Scots abandoned the king to the 
English parliament, the army took him out of the hands of the 
parliament, whilst each in turn tried to find some basis of arrange- 
ment on which he might reign without ruling. Such a basis 
could not be found, and when Charies stirred up a fresh civil war 
and a Scottish invasion (1648) the leaders of the army vowed 
that, if victory was theirs, they would bring him to justice. To 
db this it was necessary to drive out a large number of the 
members of the House of Commons by what was known as 
Pride’s Purge, and to obtain from the mutilated 
Commons the dismissed of the House of Lords, and 
kia^. the establishment of a high court of justice, before 
which the king was brought to trial and sentenced 
to death. He was beheaded on a scaffold outside the windows 
of Whitehall (1649).^ 

The government set up was a government by the committees 
of a council of state nominally supporting themselves on the 
House of Commons, though the members who still 
Commoit' places were so few that the council of 

wemHii. state was sufficiently numerous to form a majority 
in the House. During eleven years the nation passed 
through many vicissitudes in its forms of government. These 
forms take no place in the gradual development of English 
institutions, and have never been referred to as affording pre- 
cedents to be followed. To the student of political science, 
however, they have a special interest of their own, as they show 
that when men had shaken themselves loose from the chain of 
habit and prejudice, and had set themselves to build up a 
political shelter under which to dwell, they were irresistibly 
attracted by that which was permanent in the old constitution^ 
forms of which the special development had of late years been 
so disastrous. After Cromwell had suppressed resistance in 
Ireland (1649), had conquered Scotland (1650), and had over- 
thrown the son of the late king, the .future Cfharles II., at Wor- 
cester (1651), the value of government by an, assembly was tested 
and found wanting. After Cromwell had expelled the remains 
of tile Long Parliament (1653), and had set up another assembly 
of nominated members, that second experiment was found 
equally wanting. It was necessary to have recourse to one head 
of the executive government, controlling and directing its 
actions. CromweU occupied this position as lord 
He did all that was in his power to do to 
teetonte' prevent his authority from degenerating into tyranny. 

He summoned two parliaments, of only one House, and 
with the consent of the second parliament he erected a second 
House, so that he might have some means of checking the Lower 
House without constantly coming into personal collision with its 
authority. As far as form went, the constitution in 1658, so 
far as it differed from the Stuart constitution, differed for the 
better. But it suffered from one fatal defect. It was based 
on the rule of the sword. The only substitute for traditional ! 
authority is the clearly expresised ei^ression of the national will, 
and it is impossible to dout^ that if the national will had been 
expressed it would have sweptaway CromweU and all his systwn. 
Ihe majority of the upper and middle classes, which had united 
together against Loud, was now reunited against Cromwell. 
The Fiiritans themsehm were but a minority, and of that 

* The events of ttio reign of Cliarles I. are treated in greater 
detailih the artieTesCHAfcCws I., King of Great 'Britain and Ii^land ; 
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minority considerabte mimbere disliked the free liberty accorded 
to the sects- Whilst the worship of the Church of England was 
proscribed, every illiterate or frenzied enthusiast was allowed 
to harangue at his pleasure. Those who cared little for religion 
felt insulted when they saw a government with which they had 
no sympathy ruling by means of an army which they dreaded 
and detested. Cromwdl did. his best to avert a social revolution, 
and to direct the energies of his supporters into the channels exf 
merely political) chaiage. But he could not prevent, and it cannot 
be said that he wished to prevent, the rise of men of ability from 
positions of social inferiority. The nation had striven against 
the arbitrary government of the king ; but it was not: prepared 
to shaJee off the predominance of that widely spreading aristo- 
cracy which, under the name of country gentlemen, had rooted 
itself too deeply to be easily passed by. Cromwell’s rule was 
covered with military glory, and there can be no doubt that he 
honestly applied himself to solve domestic difficulties as well. 
But he reaped the reward of those who strive for something better 
than the generation in which they live is able to appreciate. 
His own faults and errors were remembered against him. He 
tried in vain to establish constitutional government and religious 
toleration (see Cromw^xl, Oliver). When he died (1658) there 
remained branded on the national mind two strong impressions 
which it took more than a century to obliterate — the dread of’ 
the domination of a standing army, and abhorrence of the very 
name of religious zeal. 

The eighteen months which followed deepened the impression 
thus formed. The army hatl appeared a hard master when, it 
lent its strength to a wise and sagacious rule. It was 
worse when it undertook to rule in its own name, to 
set up and pull down parliaments and governments. 

The only choice left to the nation seemed to be one between 
military tyranny and military anarchy. Therefore it was tlmt 
when Monk advanced from Scotland and declared for a free 
parliament, there was little doubt that the new parliament would 
recall the exiled king, and seek to build again on the old 
foundations. 

The Restoration was effected by a coalition between the 
Cavaliers, or followers of Charles L, and the Presbyterians 
who had originally opposed him. It was only after 
the nature of a great reaction that the latter should for 
a time be swamped by the former. The Long Parlia- 
ment of the Restoration met in 1661, and the Act of Uniformity 
entirely excluded all idea of reform in the Puritan direction, 
and ordered the expulsion from their benefices of all clergymen 
who refused to express approval of the whole of tize Book of 
Common Prayer (1662). A previous statute, the Corporation 
Act (1661), ordered that all members of corporations should 
renounce the Covenant and the doctrine that subjects might 
in any cose rightfully use force against their king, and should 
receive the sacrament after the forms of the Church of England. 
The object for which Laud had striven, the compulsory im- 
position of uniformity, thus became part of the law of tiie land. 

Herein lay the novelty of the system of the Restoration. 
The system of Laud and the 53rstem of Cromwell had both 
been; imposed by a minority which had possessed itsrlf of the 
powers of government. The new uniformity was imposed by 
parliament, and parliament had the nation behind it. For the 
first time, therefore, all those who objected to the established 
religion sought, not to alter its forms to suit themselves, but 
to gain pennission to worship in separate congregations. Ulti- 
mately, the dissenters, as. they began to be called, would obtain 
theirobject. Asaoon as it became clear to the mass of the nation 
that the disseniersnwere in a decided minority, there would he 
reason: to feait^ihii^ utmost they could do even if the present 
liberty' of worship and toadaing were conceded to them* For 
the present, however,, they were feared out of all proportiom 
to their numbenL They ootxnted amongst them the old , soldiers 
of the Protectorate,, and thou^ tiiat army had been disadved, 
it always seemed' possible that it might spring to arms once 
A bitter experience, had ta/ught men th^ a hundred of Oliver’s 
Ironsides mi^t easily chase a thousand Cavalietii'; and as long 
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as this danger was believed to exist, every effort would be made 
to keep dissent from spreading. Hence the Conventicle Act 
(1664) imposed penalties on those taking part in religious 
meetings in private houses, and the Five Mile Act (1665) forbade 
an expelled clergyman to come within five miles of a corporate 
borough, the very place where he was most likely to secure 
adherence, unless he would swear his adhesion to the doctrine 
of non-resistance. 

The doctrine of non-resistance was evidently that by which, 
at this time, the loyal subject was distinguished from those 
whom he stigmatized as disloyal. Yet even the most 
loyal found that, if it was wrong to take up arms 
nMi»tanc0, against the king, it might be right to oppose him in 
other ways. Even the Cavaliers did not wish to see 
Charles II. an absolute sovereign. They wished to reconstruct 
the system which had been violently interrupted by the events 
of the autumn of 1641, and to found government on the co- 
operation between king and parliament, without defining to 
themselves what was to be done if the king’s conduct became 
insufferable. Openly, indeed, Charles II. did not force them 
to reconsider their position. He did not thrust members of the 
Commons into prison, or issue writs for ship-money. He laid no 
claim to taxation which had not been granted by parliament. 
But he was extravagant and self-indulgent, and he wanted 
more money than they were willing to supply. A war with the 
Dutch broke out, and there were strong suspicions that 
Charles applied money voted for the fleet to the main- 
war. tenance of a vicious and luxurious court. Against the 
vice and luxury, indeed, little objection was likely to 
be brought. The over-haste of the Puritans to drill England 
into ways of morality and virtue had thrown at least the upper 
classes into a slough of revelry and baseness. But if the vice did 
not appear objectionable the expense did, and a new chapter in 
the financial history of the government was opened when the 
Commons, having previously gained control over taxation, pro- 
ceeded to vindicate their right to control expenditure. 

As far, indeed, as taxation was concerned, the Long Parlia- 
ment had not left its successor much to do. The abolition of 
feudal tenures and purveyance had long been dc- 
Commoor nianded, and the conclusion of an arrangement which 
mim mt had been mooted in the reign of James I. is only notable 
control as affording one instance out of many of the tendency 
^ single class to shift burdens off its own shoulders. 
pen arc, predominant landowners preferred the grant of an 
excise, which would be taken out of all pockets, to a land-tax 
which would exclusively be felt by those who were relieved by 
the abolition of the tenures. The question of expendi.ure was 
constantly telling on the relations between the king and the 
House of Commons. After the Puritan army had been disbanded, 
the king resolved to keep on foot a petty force of 5000 men, and 
he had much difficulty in providing for it out of a revenue which 
had not been intended by those who voted it to be used for such 
a purpjosc. Then came the Dutch war, bringing with it a sus- 
picion that some at least of the money given for paying sailors 
and fitting out ships was employed by Charles on very different 
objects. TTie Commons accordingly, in 1665, succeeded in 
enforcing, on precedents derived from the reigns of Richard II. 
and Henry IV., the right of appropriating the supplies granted 
to special objects ; and wiih more difficulty they obtained, in 
1666, the appointment of a commission empowered to investigate 
irregularities in the issue of moneys. Such measures were the 
complement of the control over taxation which they had 
previously gained, and as far as their power of supervision went, 
it constitu^ them and not the king the directors of the course 
of government. If this result was not immediately felt, it was 
because the king had a large certain revenue voted to him for 
life, so that, for the present at least, it was only his extraordinary 
expenses which could be brought under parliamentary control. 
Nor did even the renewal of parliamentary impeachment, which 
ended in the banishment of Lord Chancellor Clarendon (1667), 
bring on any direct collision with the king. If the Commons 
wist^d to be rid of him because he upheld the prerogative, the 


king w^s equally desirous to be rid of him because he looked 
coldly on the looseness of the royal morals. 

The great motive power of the later politics of the reign was 
to be found beyond the Channel. To the men of the days of 
Charles II., Louis XIV. of France was what Philip II. 
of Spain had been to the men of the days of Elizabeth. 
Gradually, in foreign policy, the commercial emulation xiv. 
with the Dutch, which found vent in one war in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and in two wars in the time of 
Charles IL,gave way to a dread, rising into hatred, of the arrogant 
potentate who, at the head of the mightiest army in Europe, 
treated with contempt all rights which came into collision with 
his own wishes. Louis XIV., moreover, though prepared to 
quarrel with the pope in tlie matter of his own authority over 
the Gallican Church, was a bigoted upholder of Catholic ortho- 
doxy, and Protestants saw in his political ambitions a menace 
I to their religion. In the case of England there seemed a special 
danger to Protestantism ; for whatever religious sympathies 
Charles 11 . possessed were with the Roman Catholic faith, and 
in his annoyance at the interference of the Commons with his 
expenditure he was not ashamed to stoop to become the pen- 
sioner of the French king. In 1670 the secret treaty of Dover 
was signed. Charles was to receive from Louis £200,000 a year 
and the aid of 6000 French troops to enable him to declare him- 
self a convert, and to obtain special advantages for his religion, 
whilst he was also to place the forces of England at Louis’s dis- 
posal for his puqioses of aggression on the continent of Europe. 

Charles had no difficulty in stirring up the commercial jealousy 
of England so as to bring about a second Dutch war (1672). 
The next year, unwilling to face the dangers of his 
larger plan, he issued a declaration of indulgence, 
which, by a single act of the prerogative, suspended war, and 
all penal laws against Roman Catholics and dissenters declare^ 
alike. To the country gentlemen who constituted the 
cavalier parliament, and who had long been drifting 
into opposition to the crown, this was intolerable. The pre- 
dominance of the Church of England w^as the prime article of 
their political creed ; they dreaded the Roman Catholics ; they 
hated and despised the dissenters. Under any circumstances 
an indulgence would have been most distasteful to them. But 
the growing belief that the whole scheme was merely intended 
to serve the puqjoses of the Roman Catholics converted their 
dislike into deadly opposition. Yet the parliament resolved 
to base its opposition upon constitutional grounds. The right 
claimed by the king to suspend the laws was questioned, and 
his claim to special authority in ecclesiastical matters was 
treated with contempt. The king gave way and withdrew his 
declaration. But no solemn act of parliament declared it to 
be illegal, and in due course of time it would be heard of again. 

The Commons follow^ed up their blow by passing the Test Act, 
making the reception of the sacrament according to the forms 
of the Church of England, and the renunciation of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, a necessary qualifica- 
tion for office. At once it appeared what a hold the 
members of the obnoxious church had had upon the adminis- 
tration of the state. The lord high admiral, the lord treasurer, 
and a secretary of state refused to take the test. The lord 
high admiral was the heir to the throne, the king’s brother, the 
duke of York. 

Charles, as usual, bent before the storm. In Danby (see 
Leeds, ist Duke of) he found a minister whose views answered 
precisely to the views of the existing House of Commons. ^ 

Like the Commons, Danby wished to silence both 
Roman Catholics and dissenters. Like the Commons, 
too, he wished to embark on a foreign policy hostile to France. 
But he served a master who regarded Louis less as a possible 
adversary than as a possible paymaster. Sometimes Danby 
was allowed to do as he liked, and the marriage of the duke of 
York’s eldest daughter Mary to her cousin the prince of Orange 
was the most lasting result of his administration. More often 
he was obliged to follow where Charies led, and Charles was 
constantly ready to sell the neutrality of England for large sums 
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of French gold. At last one of these negotiations was detected, 
and Danby, who was supposed to be the author instead of the 
unwilling instrument of the intrigue, was impeached. In order 
to save his minister, Charles dissolved parliament (1678). He 
could not have chosen a more unlucky time for his own quiet. 

The strong feeling against the Roman Catholics had 
quickened into a flame by a great imposture. 
ptou The inventors of the so-called popish plot charged the 
leading English Roman Catholics with a design to 
murder the king. Judges and juries alike were maddened with 
excitement, and listened greedily to the lies which poured forth 
from the lips of profligate informers. Innocent blood was shed 
in abundance. 

The excitement had its root in the uneasy feeling caused by 
the knowledge that the heir to the throne was a Roman Catholic. 

Three parliaments were summoned and dissolved. In 
BxcluMion parliament the main question at issue between 
Biu. the Commons and the crown was the Exclusion Bill, 
by which the Commons sought to deprive the duke 
of York of his inheritance ; and it was notorious that the 
leaders of the movement wished the crown to descend to the 
king’s illegitimate son, the duke of Monmouth. 

The principles by which the Commons were guided in these 
parliaments were very different from those which had prevailed 
in the first parliament of the Restoration. Those 
7 br#ft. principles, to which that party adhered which about 
this time became known as the Tory party, had been 
formed under the influence of the terror caused by militant 
Puritanism. In the state the Tory inherited the ideas of 
Clarendon, and, without being at all ready to abandon the 
claims of parliaments, nevertheless somewhat inconsistently 
spoke of the king as ruling by a divine and indefeasible title, and 
wielding a power which it was both impious and unconstitutional 
to resist by force. In the church he inherited the ideas of Laud, 
and saw in the maintenance of the Act of Uniformity the safe- 
guard of religion. But the hold of these opinions on the nation 
had been weakened with the cessation of the causes which had 
produced them. In 1680 twenty years had passed since the 
Puritan army had been disbanded. Many of Cromwell’s soldiers 
had died, and most of them were growing old. The dissenters 
had shown no signs of engaging in plots or conspiracies. They 
were known to be only a comparatively small minority of the 
population, and though they had been cruelly persecuted, they 
had suffered without a thought of resistance. Dread of the 
dissenters, therefore, had become a mere chimaera, which only 
those could entertain whose minds were influenced by prejudice. 
On the other hand, dread of the Roman Catholics was a living 
force. Unless the law were altered a Roman Catholic would 
be on the throne, wielding all the resources of the prerogative, 
and probably supported by all the resources of the king of France. 
Hence the leading principle of the Whigs, as the predominant 
party was now called, was in the state to seek for the highest 
national authority in parliament rather than in the king, and 
in the church to adopt the rational theology of Chillingworth 
and Hales, whilst looking to the dissenters as allies against the 
Roman Catholics, who were the enemies of both. 

Events were to show that it was a wise provision which led 
the Whigs to seek to exclude the duke of York from the throne. 

But their plan suffered under two faults, the con- 
j'l^'ction of which was ruinous to them for the time. 
In the first place, their choice of Monmouth as the heir 
was infelicitous. Not only was he under the stain of illegitimacy, 
but his succession excluded the future succession of Mary, whose 
husband, the prince of Orange, was the hope of Protestant 
Europe. In the second place, drastic remedies are never gener- 
ally acceptable when the evil to be remedied is still in the future. 
When, in the third of the short parliament held at Oxford the 
Whigs rode armed into the city, the nation decided that the 
future danger of a Roman Qttholic succession was incomparably 
less than the immediate danger of another civil war. Loyed 
addresses poured in to the kii^. For the four remaining yem 
of his reign he ruled without summoning any parliament. V^gs 
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were brought before prejudiced juries and partial judges. Their 
blood flowed on the scaffold. The charter of the city of London 
was confiscated. The reign of the Tories was unquestioned. 
Yet it was not quite what the reign of the Cavaliers had been 
in i66o. The violence of the Restoration had been directed 
primarily against Puritanism, and only against certain forms 
of government so far as they allowed Puritans to gain the upper 
hand. The violence of the Tories was directed against rebellion 
and disorder, and only against dissenters so far as they were 
believed to be the fomenters of disorder. Religious hatred had 
less part in the action of the ruling party, and even from its 
worst actions a wise man might have predicted that the day of 
toleration was not so far off as it seemed. 

The accession of James IL (1685) put the views of the op- 
ponents of the Exclusion Bill to the test. A new parliament 
was elected, almost entirely composed of decided 
Tories. A rebellion in Scotland, headed by the earl 
of Argyll, and a rebellion in England, headed by the 
duke of Monmouth, were easily suppressed. But the 
inherent difficulties of the king’s position were not thereby over- 
come. It would have been hard, in days in which religious 
questions occupied so large a space in the field of politics, for 
a Roman Catholic sovereign to rule successfully over a Protestant 
nation. James set himself to make it, in his case, impossible. It 
may be that he did not consciously present to himself any object 
other than fair treatment for his co-religionists. On the one 
hand, however, he alienated even reasonable opponents by 
offering no guarantees that equality so gained would not be con- 
verted into superiority by the aid of his own military force and 
of the assistance of the French king ; whilst on the other hand 
he relied, even more strongly than his father had done, on the 
technical legality which exalted the prerogative in defiance of 
the spirit of the law. He began by making use of the necessity 
of resisting Monmouth to increase his army, under the pretext 
of the danger of a repetition of the late rebellion j and in the 
regiments thus levied he appointed many Roman Catholic officers 
who had refused to comply with the Test Act. Rather than 
submit to the gentlest remonstrance, he prorogued parliament, 
and proceeded to obtain from the court of king’s bench a judg- 
ment in favour of his right to dispense with all penalties due 
by law, in the same way that his grandfather had appealed to 
the judges in the matter of the post-nati. But not only was 
the question put by James II. of far wider import than the 
question put by James I., but he deprived the court to which 
he applied of all moral authority by previously turning out of 
office the judges who were likely to disagree with him, and by 
appointing new ones who were likely to agree with him. A 
court of high commission of doubtful legality was subsequently 
erected (1686) to deprive or suspend clergymen who made 
themselves obnoxious to the court, whilst James appointed 
Roman Catholics to the headship of certain colleges at Oxford. 
The legal support given him by judges of his own selection was 
fortified by the military support of an army collected at Houns- 
low Heath ; and a Roman Catholic, the earl of Tjrconnel, was 
sent as lord-deputy to Ireland (1687) to organize a Roman 
Catholic army on which the king might fall back if his English 
forces proved insufficient for his purpose. 

Thus fortified, James issued a declaration of indulgence (1687) 
granting full religious liberty to all his subjects. The belief, that 
the grant of liberty to all religions was only intended 
to serve as a cloak for the ascendancy of one, was so 
strong that the measure roused the opposition of all tioaoiia^ 
those who objected to see the king’s will substituted for ^*'^®®** 
the law, even if they wished to see the Protestant dissenters 
tolerated. In spite of this opposition, the king thought it 
possible to obtain a parliament^ sanction for his declaration. 
The parliament to which he intended to appeal was, however, 
to be as different a body from the parliament which met in the 
first year of his reign as the bench of judges which had ap^ 
proved of the dispensing power had been different from the bench 
which existed at his accession. A large number of the borough 
members were in those days returned by the corporations, and 
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the corporations were accordingly changed. Bot so thoroughly 
was the spirit of the country roused, that many even of the new 
•corporations were set against James's declaration, and he had 
therefore to abandon for a time the hope of seeing it acoepted 
even by a packed House of Commons. All, however, that he 
could do to give it force he did. He ordered the clergy to read 
it m all pulpits (i688). Seven bishops, who presented 
^ ^ petition asking him to relieve the clergy from the 

hUhofiB. burthen of proclaiming what they believed to be 
illegal, were brought to trial for publishing a seditious 
libefl. Their acquittal by a jury was the first serious blow to the 
system adopted by the king. j 

Another event which .seemed likely to consolidate his power ' 
was in reality the signal of his ruin. The queen bore him a son. ' 

There was thus no longer a strong probability that 
^J2l2J®"the king would be succeeded at no ^eat distance of , 
. * time by a Protestant heir. Popular incredulity ex- ■ 
pressed itself in the assertion that, as James had attempted to | 
gain his ends by means of a -packed bench of judges and a packed 
House of Commons, he had now capped the series of falsifications 
by the production of a supposititious heir. The leaders of both ; 
parties combined to invite the prince of Orange to come to the ; 
rescue of the religion and laws of England. He landed on the ! 
5th of November at Brixham. Before he could reach London ; 
every class 6f English society had declared in his favour. James i 
was deserted even by his army. He fled to France, and a con- , 
vention parliament, summoned without the royal writ, declared 
that his flight was equivalent to abdication, and offered the crown 
in joint sovereignty to William and Mary (1689). 

IX. The Revolution and the Age of Anne 
{1689-1714) 

The Revolution, as it was called, was more than a mere change 
of sovereigns. It finally transferred the ultimate decision in 
Wiuum parliament. What parlk- 

///. aotf ment had been in the 15th century with the House of : 
Mmrytt.f Lords predominating, that parliament was to be again 
§ 66 %, jjj grjjj Qf lyth century with the House of 
Commons predominating. That House of Commons was far 
from resting on a wide basis of popular suffrage. The county 
voters were the freeholders ; but in the towns, with some 
important exceptions, the electors wore the richer inhabitants 
who formed the corporations of the boroughs, or a body of select 
householders more or less under the control of some neighbour- t 
ing landowner. A House so chosen was an aristocratic body, 
but it was aristocratic in a far wider sense than the House of Lords , 
was aristocratic. The trading and legal classes found their 
representation there by the side of the great owners of land. • 
The House drew its strength from its position as a^true represent- 
ative of the effective strength of the nation in its social and 
economical organization. 

Such was the body which firmly grasped the control over every 
branch Of the administration. Limiting in the Bill of Rights 
the powers assumed by the crown, the Commons declared that 
the king could not keep a standing army in time of peace without 
consent of parliament ; and they made that consent effectual, 
as far as legislation could go, by passing a Mutiny Act year by 
year for twelve months only, so as to prevent the ^ crown from 
exercising militaty discipline without their authority. Behind 
these ie^gal contrivances stood the fact that the army was or- 
ganized in the same way as the nation was oi^ganiaed, being 
officered by gentlemen who had no desire to overthrow a con- 
stitutibn through which the class from which they sprung con- 
trolled the government. Strengthened by the cessation of any 
fear of mihtaiy violence, the Commons placed the crown in j 
financial dependence on themselves by grantingi« large part cif 
the revenue only for a limited term of years, 4 nd by putting 
strictly in force theh* right of appropriating that revenue to 
special branches of expenditure. - 
Such a revolution tmgfet have cnd |3 in the substitution of the 
Aigiotism of a class for tie xlespotism of a man. Many causes 
combined to prevent this result. The landowners, who fowned , 
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the m^ority of the House, wene not elected directly, as was 
the case wi^ the nobility of the French states-^eneral, by their 
own edass, but by efectors who, though generally loyal to them, 
would have broken off from them if they had attempted 
to jnake themselves masters of their fellow citizens. 

No less important was the almost absolute inde- utgrty, 
pendence of the judges, begun at the beginning of 
the reign, by the grant of office to them during good behaviour 
instead of during the king's pleasure, and finally secured by the 
clause in the Act of Settlement in 1701, which protected them 
against dismissal except on the joint address of both Houses of 
Parliament. Such am improvement, however, finds its full 
counterpart in another great step already taken. The more 
Tepresentativc a government becomes, the more necessa^ it is 
ior the well-being of the nation that the expression of individual 
thought should be free in every direction. If it is not so, the 
government is inclined to proscribe unpopular opinion, and to 
iorget that new opinions by which the greatest benefits are likely 
to be conferred are certain at first to be entertained by a very 
few, and are quite certain to be unpopular as soon as they come 
into collision with the opinions of the majority. In the middle 
ages the benefits of the liberation of thought from state control 
had been secured by the antagonism between church and state. 
The Tudor sovereigns had rightfully asserted the principle that 
in a well-ordered nation only one supreme power can be allowed 
to exist ; but in so doing they had enslaved religion. It was 
fortunate that, just at the moment when parliamentary control 
was establislifid over the state, circumstances should have arisen 
which made the majority ready to restore to the individual 
conscience that supremac}^ over religion which the medieval 
ecclesiastics had claimed for the corporation of the universal 
church. Dissenters had, in the main, stood shoulder to shoulder 
with churchmen in rejecting the suspicious benefits of James, 
and both gratitude and policy forbade the thought of replacing 
them under the heavy yoke which had been imposed on them 
at tiie Restoration. The exact mode in which relief should be 
afforded was still an open question. The idea prevalent with tine 
more liberal minds amongst the clergy was that of compre- 
hension— ^that is to say, of so modifying the prayers and cere- 
monies of the church as to enable the dissenters cheerfully to enter 
in. The scheme was one whieix had approved itself to minds 
of the highest order — to Sir Thomas More, to Bacon, to Hales and 
to Jeremy Taylor. It is one which, as long as beliefs are not 
very divergent, keeps up a sense of brotherhood overruling 
the diversity of opinion. It broke down, as it always will break 
down in practice, whenever the difference of belief is so strongly 
feh as to seek earnestly to embody itself in diversity of outward 
practice. The greater part of the clergy of the church felt that 
to surrender their accustomed formularies was to surrender 
somewhat of the belief which those formularies signified, while 
the dissenting clergy were equally reluctant to adopt the common 
prayer book even in a modified form. Henc'e the 
Toleration Act, which guaranteed the right of separate 
assemblies for warship outside the pale of the ^church, Act. 
though it embodied the principles of Cromwell and 
Milton, and not those of Chillingworth and Hales, was carried 
without difficulty, whilst the proposed scheme of comprehension 
never had a chance of success ( 1689), The idioice was om which 
posterity can heartily approve. However wide the limits of 
toleration be drawn, there will always be those who will he left 
outside. By religious liberty those inside gain as much as those 
who are without. From the moment of the passing of the 
Toleration Act, <no Protestant in Enj^kmd performed any act 
of worship exc^ by his own free and deliberate choice. The 
iitorary spokesman of the new system was Locke. His Letters 
concerning ToUtraHon kid down the principle whtdi had been 
maintained by CromwcB, with a wider application than was 
possible in days when the state was in 1ihe hands of a meie 
minority only able to maintain itsel! in power by iconstant and 
suspiciotas vigilance. 

(^e measure remained tmplace thedissenters in the position of 
fun membership of the state. The !Best Asst enohided tdiesn Iroiii 
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office. But the memory of the high-handed proceedings of 
Puritan ruiers was still too recent to aiiow Englishmen to run 
the risk of a reimposition of their yoke, and thisioelmg, fanciful 
as it was, was sufficient to keep the Test Act in force for years 
to come. 

The compilement of the Toleration Act was the abolition of 
the censorship of tlie press (1695). The ideas of the author of the 
AreopagiHca had at last prevailed. The attempt to 
th€pn^ fix certain opinions on the nation which were pleasing 
to those in power was abandoned by wad parlia- 
ment alike. The nation, or at least so much of it as cared to 
read books or pamphlets on political subjects, was acknowledged 
to be the supreme judge, which must tlierefore be allowed to 
listen to what counsellors it pleased. 

This new position of the nation made itself felt in various ways. 
It was William’s merit that, fond as he was of power, he recog- 
nized the fact that he could not rule except so far as he carried 
the goodwill of the nation with him. No doubt he was helped 
to an intelligent perception of the new situation by the fact that, 
as a foreigner, he cared far more for carrying on war successfully 
against France than for influencing the domestic legislation of 
a country which was not his own, and by the knowledge that the 
conduct of the struggle which lasted till he was able to treat with 
France on equal terms at Ryswick (1697) was fairly trusted to 
his hands. Nevertheless these years of war called for the united 
action of a national government, and in seeking to gain tliis 
support for himself, he hit upon an expedient which opened 
a new era in constitutional politics. 

The supremacy of the House of Commons would have been 
an evil of no common magnitude, if it had made government 
Btgiamiag impossible. Yet this was precisely what it threatened 
ofeabimti to do. Sometimes the dominant party in the House 
Movamrn pressed with unscrupulous rancour upon its opponents. 

Sometimes the majority shifted from side to side as 
the House was influenced by passing gusts of passion or sym- 
pathy, so that, as it was said at the time, no man could foretell 
one day what the House would be pleased to do on the next. 
Against the first of these dangers William was to a great extent 
able to guard by the exercise of his right of dissolution, so as 
to appeal to the constituencies, which did not always share in 
the passions of their representatives. But the second danger 
could not be met in this way. The only cure for waywardness 
is responsibility, and not only was this precisely what the 
Commons had not learned to feel, but it was that which it was 
impossible to make them feel directly. A body composed of 
several hundred members cannot cajry on government with the 
requisite steadiness of action and clearness of insight. Such 
work con only fitly be entrusted to a few, and whenever difficult 
circumstances arise it is necessary that the action of those few 
be kept in harmony by the predominance of one. The scheme 
on which William hit, by the advice of the earl of Sunderland, 
was that which has since been known as cabinet government. 
He selected as his ministers the leading members of the two 
Houses who had the confidence of the majority of the House of 
Commons. In this way, the majority felt an interest in support- 
ing the men who embodied their own opinions, and fell in turn 1 
under the influence of those who held them with greater prudence 
or ability than fell to the lot of the average members of the 
House. All that William doubtless intended was to acquire a 
ready instrument to enable him to caiYy on the war with success. ! 
In reality he had refounded, on a new basis, the government of 
England. His own personal qualities were such that he was able I 
<to dominate over any set of ministers ; but the time would come . 
>Vhen there WovM be a sovereign of inferior powers. Then the • 
body of ministers ivould step into his place. The old rude 
anriu^enients of the middle ages had provided by frequent de^ 
positions that an inefficient sovereign should cease to rule, and . 
those arrangements had been imitated in the cases of Chaiies I. • 
and jameS 11. StiU the claim to rule had, at least from the time 
of Henry III., derived from hereditaary descent, and the 
iniettaption, however trequexiily it might occur, had been 
^ded as somfClhmg abtioim only to be^applM where there 
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was an absolute necessity to prevent the wielder of exccuti^^e 
* authority from setting at defiance the determined purpose of the 
nation. After the Revolution not only had the king’s title been 
so changed as to moke him more directly than ever dependent 
on the nation, but he now called into existence a body which 
derived its own strengtii from its conformity with the wishes 
of the representatives of the nation. 

Fur the moment it seemed to be but a temporary expedient. 
When the war came ,an end, llie Whig party which had sus- 
tained William in his struggle with T rance split up. The domi- 
nant feeling of the House of Commons was no longer the desire 
to support the crown against a fortngn enemy, Init to make 
government as cheap as possible, leaving future dangers to the 
chances of the future. William had not so understood the new 
invention of a united ministry as binding him to take into Iiis 
service a united ministry of mein whom he regarded as fools and 
knaves. He allowed the Commons to reduce the army to a 
skeleton, to question his actions, tmd to treat him as if he were 
a cipher. But it was only by slow degrees tlmt he was brought 
to acknowledge the necessity of choosing his ministers from 
amongst the men who had done these tilings. 

The time came when he needed again the support of the 
nation. The death of Charles II., the heirless king of the huge 
Spanish monarchy, had long been expected. Since 
the peace of Ryswick, William and Louis XIV. had Spaaiab 
corae to terms by two successive partition treaties for auccea* 
a division of those vast territories in such a way that 
the whole of them should not full into the hands of a near relation 
either of the king of France or of the emperor, the liead of the 
house of Austria. When the king of Spain actually died in 1700, 
William seemed to have no authority in England whatever; 
and Louis was therefore encouraged to break his engagements, 
and to accept the whole of the Spanish inheritance for his 
grandson, who became Philip V. of Spain. William saw clearly 
that such predominance df France in Europe would lead to the 
development of pretensions unbearable to other states. But the 
House of Commons did not see it, even when the Dutch garrisons 
were driven by French troops out of the posts in the Spanish 
Netherlands which they had occupied for many years (1701). 

William had prudently done all that he could to conciliate 
the Tory majority. In the preceding year (1700) .he had given 
office to a Tory ministry, and he now (1701) gave his 
assent to the Act of Settlement, which secured the 
succession of the crown to the electrcss Sophia of mant> 
Hanover, daughter of James l.’s daughter Elizabeth, 
to the exclusion of all Roman Catholic claimants, though it 
imposed several fresh restrictions on the prerogative. William 
was indeed wise in keeping his feedings under control. The 
country sympathized with him more than the Commons did, 
and when the House imprisoned the gentlemen deputed by the 
freeholders of Kent to present a petition asking tliat its loyal 
addresses might be turned into bills of supply, it simply adver- 
tised its weakness to the whole country. 

The reception of this Kentish p>etition was but a foretaste of 
the discrepancy between the Commons and the nation, which 
was to prove the marked feature of the middle of the 
century now opening. For the present the House 
was ready to give way. It requested the king to enter 
into alliance with the Dutch. William went yet further in the 
direction in which he was urged. He formed an alliance with 
the emperor, as well as with the Netherlands, to prevent the 
union of the crowns of Prance and Spain, and to compel France 
to evacuate the Netherlands. An unexpected event came to 
give him all the strength he needed. James II. died, and L<aus 
acknowledged his son as the rightful king of England. Ei^sli- 
men of both parties were stung ^0 indignation by the insult. 
William dissolved parliament, and the new House of XJlommona, 
Tory as it w^as by a small majority, was eager to support the 
king. It voted men and money according to his wishes. Eng- 
land was to be the soul of the Grand Alliance against France, 
But Iwfore a blow was struck William was thrown from his horse. 
He died on the 8th of Mardi 1703?, ** Ihe man/’ as Burke said 
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of him, “ was dead, but the Grand Alliance survived in which 
King William lived and reigned.” 

Upon the accession of Anne, war was at once begun. The 
Grand Alliance f>ecame, as William would have wished, a league 
to wrest the whole of the Spanish dominions from 
Anmt’ Philip, in favour of the Austrian archduke Charles. 
ir 02 -tri 4 . It found a chief of supreme military and diplomatic 
genius in the duke of Marlborough. His victory at 
Blenheim (1704) drove the French out of Germany. His victory 
of Ramillies (1706) drove them out of the Netherlands. In 
Spain, Gibraltar was captured by Rooke (1704) and Barcelona 
by Peterborough (1705). Prince Eugene relieved Turin from a 
French siege, and followed up the blow by driving the besiegers 
out of Italy. 

The influence of Marlborough at home was the result partly 
of the prestige of his victories, partly of the dominating influence 
of his strong-minded duchess (“ Mrs Freeman ”) over the queen 
(see Anne, queen of England). The duke cared little for home 
politics in themselves ; but he had his own ends, both public 
and private, to serve, and at first gave his support to the Tories, 
whose church policy was regarded with favour by the queen. 
Their efforts were directed towards the restriction of the Toleration 
Act within narrow limits. Many dissenters had evaded the Test 
Act by partaking of the communion in a church, though they 
subsequently attended their own chapels. An Occasional Con- 
formity Bill, imposing penalties on those who adopted this 
practice, twice passed the Commons (1702, 1703), but was re- 
jected by the House of Lords, in which the Whig element pre- 
dominated. The church w’as served in a nobler manner in 1704 
by the abandonment of first-fruits and tenths by the queen for 
the purpose of raising the pittances of the poorer 
witS“ clergy (see Queen Anne’s Bounty). In 1707 a piece 
ScotUuul. legislation of the highest value was carried to a 
successful end. The Act of Union, passed in the 
parliaments of England and Scotland, joined the legislatures of 
the two kingdoms and the nations themselves in an indissoluble 
bond. 

The ministry in office at the time of the passing of the Act 
of Union had suffered important changes since the commence- 
ment of the reign. The Tories had never been as 
Wbi^ earnest in the prosecution of the war as the Whigs ; 

Marlborough, who cared above all things for the 
furtherance of the war, gradually replaced Tories by 
Whigs in the ministry. His intention was doubtless to conciliate 
both parties by admitting them both to a share of power ; but 
the Whigs were determined to have all or none, and in 1708 a 
purely Whig ministry was formed to support the war as the first 
purely Whig ministry had supported it in the reign of William. 
The years of its power were the years of the victories of Oude- 
narde (1708) and of Malplaquct (1709), bringing with them the 
entire ruin of the military power of Louis XIV. 

Such successes, if they were not embraced in the spirit of 
moderation, boded no good to the Whigs. It was known that 
even before the last battle Louis had been ready to abandon 
the cause of his grandson, and that his offers had been rejected 
because he would not consent to join the allies in turning him 
out of Spain. A belief spread in England that Marlborough 
wished the endless prolongation of the war for his own selfish 
ends. Spain was far away, and, if the Netherlands were safe, 
enough had been done for the interests of England. The Whigs 
were charged with refusing to make peace when an honourable 
and satisfactory peace was not beyond their reach. 

As soon as the demand for a vigorous prosecution of the war 
relaxed, the Whigs could but rely on their domestic policy, 
in which they were strongest in the eyes of posterity but weakest 
in the eyes of contemporaries. It was known that they looked 
for the principle on which the queen’s throne rested to the 
national act of the Revolution, rather than to the birth of the 
sovereign as the daughter of James II., whilst popular feeling 
preferred, however inconsistently, to attach itself to some frag- 
ment of hereditary right. What was of greater consequence was, 
that it was known tlmt they were the friends of the dissenters, 1 


and that their leaders, if they could have had their way, would 
not o^ly have maintained the Toleration Act, but would also 
have repealed the Test Act. In 1709 a sermon preached by 
Dr Sacheverell (g»v.) denounced toleration and the right of 
resistance in tones worthy of the first days of the Restoration. 
Foolish as the sermon was, it was but the reflection of folly 
which was widely spread amongst the rude and less educated 
classes. The Whig leaders unwisely took up the challenge and 
impeached Sacheverell. The Lords condemned the man, but 
they condemned him to an easy sentence. His trial was the 
signal for riot. Dissenting chapels were sacked to the 
cry of High Church and Sacheverell. The queen, who 
had personal reasons for disliking the Whigs, dis- 
missed them from office (1710), and a Tory House of Commons 
was elected amidst the excitement to support the Tory ministry 
of Harley and St John. 

After some hesitation the new ministry made peace with 
France, and the treaty of Utrecht (1713), stipulating for the 
permanent separation of the crowns of France and 
Spain, and assigning Milan, Naples and the Spanish 
Netherlands to the Austrian claimant, accomplished 
all that could reasonably be desired, though the abandonment 
to the vengeance of the Spanish government of her Catalan 
allies, and the base desertion of her continental confederates 
on the very field of action, brought dishonour on the good 
name of England. The Commons gladly welcomed the cessa- 
tion of the war. The approval of the Lords had been secured 
by the creation of twelve Tory peers. In home politics the new 
ministry was in danger of being carried away by its more violent 
supporters. St John, now Viscount Bolingbroke, with un- 
scrupulous audacity placed himself at their head. The 
Occasional Conformity Bill was at last carried (1711).^^!!**** 
To it was added the Schism Act (1714), forbidding 
dissenters to keep schools or engage in tuition. Boling- 
broke went still farther. He engaged in an intrigue 
for bringing over the Pretender to succeed the queen 
upon her death. This wild conduct alienated the moderate 
Tories, who, much as they wished to see the throne occupied 
by the heir of the ancient line, could not bring themselves to 
consent to its occupation by a Roman Catholic prince. Such 
men, therefore, when Anne died (1714) joined the Whigs in 
proclaiming the elector of Hanover king as George I. 

X. The Hanoverian Kings (1714-1793) 

The accession of George I. brought with it the predominance 
of the Whigs. They had on their side the royal power, the 
greater part of the aristocracy, the dissenters and the xcoew/oa 
higher trading and commercial classes. The Tories ottb9 
appealed to the dislike of dissenters prevalent amongst ot 
the country gentlemen and the country clergy, and 
to the jealousy felt by the agricultural classes towards those 
who enriched themselves by trade. Such a feeling, if it was 
aroused by irritating legislation, might very probably turn to 
the advantage of the exiled house, especially as the majority 
of Englishmen were to be found on the Tory side. It was there- 
fore advisable that government should content itself with as 
little action as possible, in order to give time for old habits to 
wear themselves out. The landing of the Pretender in Scotland 
(1715), and the defeat of a portion of his army which had ad- 
vanced to Preston — a defeat which was the consequence of the 
apathy of his English supporters, and which was followed by 
the complete suppression of the rebellion — gave increased 
strength to the Whig government. But they were reluctant to 
face an immediate dissolution, and the Septennial Act was 
passed {1716) to extend to seven years the duration 
of parliaments, which had been fixed at three years by 
the Triennial Act of William and Mary. Under Generd comtwm- 
Stanhope an effort was made to draw legislation in 
more liberal direction. The Occasional Conformity f 
Act and the Schism Act were repealed (1719); but 
the majorities on the side of the government were unusually 
small, and Stanhope, who would willingly have repealed the 
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Test Act so far as it related to dissenters^ was compelled to 
abandon the project as entirely impracticable. The Peerage 
Bill, introduced at the same time to limit the royal power of 
creating peers, was happily thrown out in the Commons. It 
was proposed, partly from a desire to guard the Lords against 
such a sudden increase of their numl^rs as had been forced 
on them when the treaty of Utrecht was under discussion, and 
partly to secure the Whigs in office against any change in the 
royal councils in a succeeding reign. It was in fact conceived 
by men who valued the immediate victory of their principles 
more than they trusted to the general good sense of the nation. 
The Lords were at this time, as a matter of fact, not merely 
wealthier but wiser than the Commons ; and it is no wonder 
that, in days when the Commons, by passing the Septennial 
Act, had shown their distrust of their own constituents, the 
peers should show, by the Peerage Bill, their distrust of that 
House which was elected by those constituencies. Nevertheless, 
the remedy was worse than the disease, for it would have estab- 
lished a close oligarchy, bound sooner or later to come into 
conflict with the will of the nation, and only to be overthrown 
by a violent alteration of the constitution. 

The excitement following on the bursting of the South Sea 
Bubble and the death or ruin of the leading ministers, 

wiaAioJto* Robert Walpole to the front (1721). As 

mMMtry! ^ business when men of business were few in 

the House of Commons, he was eminently fit to 
manage the affairs of the country. But he owed his long con- 
tinuance in office especially to his sagacity. He clearly saw, 
what Stanhope had failed to see, that the mass of the nation was 
not fitted as yet to interest itself wisely in affairs of government, 
and that therefore the rule must be kept in the hands of the upper 
classes. But he was too sensible to adopt the coarse expedient 
which had commended itself to Stanhope, and he preferred 
humouring the masses to contradicting them. 

The struggle of the preceding century had left its mark in every 
direction on the national development. Out of the reaction 
against Puritanism had come a widely-spread relaxation of 
morals, and also, as far as the educated class was concerned, an 
eagerness for the discussion of all social and religious problems. 
The fierce excitement of political life had quickened thought, 
and the most anciently received doctrines were held of little 
worth until they were brought to the test of reason. It was a 
time when the pen was more powerful than the sword, when a 
secretary of state would treat with condescension a witty 
pamphleteer, and when such a pamphleteer might hope, not in 
vain, to become a secretary of state. . 

It was in this world of reason and literature that the Whigs 
of the Peerage Bill moved. Walpole perceived that there was 
another world which understood none of these things. With 
cynical insight he discovered that a great government cannot rest 
on a clique, however distinguished. If the mass of the nation 
was not conscious of politick wants, it was conscious of material 
wants. The merchant needed protection for his trade ; the 
voters gladly welcomed election days as bringing guineas to their 
pockets. Members of parliament were ready to sell their votes 
for places, for pensions, for actual money. The system was not 
new, as Danby is credited with the discovery that a vote in the 
House of Commons might be purchased. But with Walpole it 
reached its height. 

Such a system was possible because the House of Commons 
was not really accountable to its constituents. The votes of its 
members were not published, and still less were their speeches 
made known. Such a silence could only be maintained around 
the House when there was little interest in its proceedings. 
The great questions of religion and taxation which had agitated 
the country under the Stuarts were now fairly settled. To re- 
awaken those questions in any shape would be dangerous. 
Walpole took good care never to repeat the mistake of the 
Sacheverell tried. When on one occasion he was led into the 
proposal of an unpopular excise he at once drew back. England 
in ^ days was growing rich. Englishmen were bluff and inde- 
pendent, in their ways often coarse and unmannerly. Their life 
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was the life depicted on the canvas of Hogarth and the pages 
of Fielding. All high imagination, all devotion to the public 
weal, seemed laid asleep. But the political instinct was not 
dead, and it would one day express itself for better ends than 
an agitation against an excise bill or an outcry for a popular 
war. A government could no longer employ its powers for 
direct oppression. In his own house and in his own conscience, 
every Englishman, as far as the government was concerned, was 
the master of his destiny. By and by the idea would dawn on 
the nation that anarchy is as productive of evil as tyranny, and 
that a government which omits to regulate or control allows 
the strong to oppress the weak, and the rich to oppress the 
poor. 

Walpole’s administration lasted long enough to give room 
for some feeble expression of this feeling. When George 1 . was 
succeeded by George II. (1727), Walpole remained in 
power. His eagerness for the possession of that power 
which he desired to use for his country’s good, together 
with the incapacity of two kings bom and bred in a 
foreign country to take a leading part in English affairs, completed 
the change which had been effected when William first entrusted 
the conduct of government to a united cabinet. There was now 
for the first time a prime minister in England, a person who was 
himself a subject imposing harmonious action on the cabinet. 
The change was so gradually and silently effected that it is 
difficult to realize its full importance. So far, indeed, as it only 
came about through the incapacity of the first two kings of the 
house of Hanover, it might be undone, and was in fact to a great 
extent undone by a more active successor. But so far as it was 
the result of general tendencies, it could never be obliterated. 
In the ministries in which Somers and Montagu on the one hand 
and Harley and St John on the other had taken part, there was 
no prime minister except so far as one member of the adminis- 
tration dominated over his colleagues by the force of character 
and intelligence. In the reign of George III., even North and 
Addington were universally acknov/ledged by that title, though 
they had little claim to the independence of action of a Walpole 
or a Pitt. 

The change was, in fact, one of the most important of those 
by which the English constitution has Ixjen altered from an 
hereditary monarchy with a parliamentary regulative agency 
to a parliamentary government with an hereditary regulative 
agency. In Walpole’s time the forms of the constitution had 
become, in all essential particulars, what they are now. What 
was wanting was a national force behind them to set them to 
their proper work. 

The growing opposition which finally drove Walp>ole from 
power was not entirely without a nobler element than could be 
furnished by personal rivalry, or ignorant distrust of 
commercial and financial success. It was well that 
complaints that a great country ought not to be 
governed by patronage and bribery should be, raised, although, 
as subsequent experience showed, the causes which rendered 
corruption inevitable were not to be removed by the expulsion 
of Walpole from office. But for one error, indeed, it is probable 
that Walpole’s rule would have been still further prolonged. 
In 1739 a popular excitement arose for a declaration 
of war against Spain. Walpole believed that war 
to be certainly unjust, and likely to be disastrous. 

He had, however, been sQ,i¥w:customed to give way to popular 
pressure that he did not perceive the difference between a wise 
and timely determination to leave a right action undone in the 
face of insuperable difficulties, and an unwise and cowardly 
determination to do that which he believed to be wrong and 
imprudent. If he had now resigned rather than demean himself by 
acting against his conscience, it is by no means unlikely that he 
would have been recalled to power before many years were over. 
As it was, the failures of the war recoiled on his own head, and 
in 1742 his long ministry came to an end. 

After a short interval a successor was found in Henry Pelham. 
All the ordinary arts of corruption which Walpole had practised 
were continued, and to them were added arts of corruption 

IX. 18 
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which Walpole had disdained to practise. He at least under- 
stood that there were certain principles in accordance with which 
he wished to conduct public affairs, and he had driven 
colleague after colleague out of office rather than allow 
them to distract his method of government. Pelham 
and his brother, the Thomas Pelham, duke of 
Newcastle, had no principles of government whatever. They 
offered place to every man of parliamentary skill or influence. 
There was no opposition, because the ministers never attempted 
to do anything which would arouse opposition, and because 
they were ready to do anything called for by any one who had 
powder enough to make himself dangerous ; and in 1743 they 
embarked on a useless war with France in order to please the 
king, who saw in every commotion on the continent of Europe 
some danger to his beloved Hanover. 

At most times in the history of England such a ministry 
would have been driven from office by the outcry of an offended 
people. In the days of the Pelhams, government was 
^MUoa regarded as lying too far outside the all-important 
ail74S. private interests of the community to make it worth 
while to make any effort to rescue it from the degrada- 
tion into which it had fallen ; yet the Pelhams had not been 
long in power before this serene belief that the country^ could 
get on very well without a government in any real sense of 
the word was put to the test. In 1745 Charles Edward, the 
son of the Pretender, landed in Scotland. He was followed by 
many of the Highland clans, always ready to draw' the sword 
against the constituted authorities of the Lowlands ; and even 
in the Lowlands, and especially in Edinburgh, he found ad- 
herents, who still felt the sting inflicted by the suppression of the 
national independence of Scotland. The British army was in as 
chaotic a condition as the British government, and Charles 
Edward inflicted a complete defeat on a force which met him 
at Prestonpans. Before the end of the year the viertor, at the 
head of 9000 men, had advanced to Derby. But he found no 
support in England, and the mere numbers brought against him 
compelled him to retreat, to find defeat at ('ulloden in the 
following year (1746). The war on the continent had been waged 
with indifferent success. The victory of Dcttingen (1743) and 
the glorious defeat of Fontenoy (1745) had achieved no objects 
w'orthy of English intervention, and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
put an end in 1748 to hostilities which should never have been 
begun. The government pursued its inglorious career as long 
as Henry Pdham lived. He had at least some share in the finan- 
cial ability of Walpole, and it w^as not till he died in 1754 that 
the real difficulties of a system which was based on the avoidance 
of difficulties had fairly to be faced. 

The change which was needed was not any mere re-adjustment 
of the political machine . Those who cared for religion or morality 
Mora mat had forgotten that man is an imaginative and emotional 
ntigiout being. Defenders of Christianity and of deism alike 
ano* appealed to the reason alone. Enthusiasm was treated 
Mpboio. ^ ^ earnestness of every kind was 

branded witJi the name of enthusiasm, 'fhe higher order of 
minds dwelt with preference upon the beneficent wisdom of the 
Creator. The lower order of minds treated religion as a kind 
of life assurance against the inconvenience of eternal death. 
Upoii such a system as this human nature was certain to revenge 
WoMhy itself. The preaching of Wesley and Whitefield 

«adr appealed direct to the emotions, with its doctrine of 

‘‘ conversion,” and called iipon each individual not 
to understand, or to admire, or to act, but vividly 
to realize the love and mercy of God. In all this there was 
nothing new. What was new was that Wesley added an organi- 
zation, Methodism (q.v,), in Which each of his followers unfolded 
to one another the secrets of their heart, and became accountable 
tobis fellows. Large as the numbers of the Methodists ultimately 
beeame, their influence is not to be measured by their numbers. 
The double want of the age, the want of spiritual earnestness and 
the want of organized feoberence, would find satisfaction in many 
ways which would have seemed strange to Wesley, but which 
were, nevertheless, a continuance of the work which he began. 


As far as government was concerned, when Henry Pelham 
died ^1754) the lowest depth of baseness seemed to have been 
reached. The duke of Newcastle, who succeeded his 
brother, looked on the work of corruption with absolute 
pleasure, and regarded genius and ability as an cotth. ‘ 
awkward interruption of that happy arrangement which 
made men subservient to flattery ^d money. Whilst he was 
in the very act of trying to drive from office all men who were 
possessed of any sort of ideas, he was surj>rised by a great war. 
In America, the French settlers in Canada and the English settlers 
on the Atlantic coast were falling to blows for the possession of 
the vast territories drained by the Ohio and its tributaries. 
In India, Frenchmen and Englishmen had striven during the last 
war for authority over the native states round Pondicherry' and 
Madras, and the conflict threatened to break out anew. When 
w'ar began in earnest, and the reality of danger came home to 
Englishmen by the capture of Minorca (1756), there arose a 
demand for a more capable government than any which New- 
castle could offer. Terrified by the storm of obloquy which he 
aroused, he fled from office. A government was formed, of which 
the soul was William Pitt. Pitt was, in some sort, to the 
political life of Englishmen what Wesley was to their religious 
life. He brought no new political ideas into their minds, but 
he ruled them the force of his character and the example 
of his purity. His weapons were trust and confidence. He 
appealed to the patriotism of his fellow-countrymen, to their 
imaginative love for the national greatness, and he did not appeal 
in vain. He perceived instinctively that a large number, even 
of those who took greedily the bribes of Walpole and the Pelhams, 
took them, not because they loved money better than their 
country, but because they had no conception that their country 
had any need of them at all. It was a tnith, but it was not the 
whole truth. The great Whig families rallied under 
Newcastle and drove Pitt from office (1757). But if of pm 
Pitt could not govern without Newcastle’s corruption, 
neither could Newcastle govern without Pitt’s energy. 

At last a compromise w'as effected, and Newcastle undertook 
the work of bribing, whilst Pitt undertook the work of governing 
(vsee Chatham, William Pitt, tst f.at<l of). 

The war which had already broken out, the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763), was not confined to England alone. By the 
side of the duel between France and England, a war 
was going on upon the continent of Europe, in which 
Austria— with its allies, France, Russia and the 
German princes — had fallen upon the new king- 
dom of Pnissia and its sovereign Frederick 11 . England and 
Prussia therefore necessarily formed an alliance. Different 
as the two governments were, they were both alike in recogniz- 
ing, in part at least, the conditions of progress. Even in Pitt’s 
day England, however imperfectly, rested its strength on the 
popular will. Even in Frederick’s day Prussia was ruled by 
administrators selected for their special knowledge. Neither 
France nor Austria had any conception of the necessity of ful- 
filling these requirements. Hence the strength of England 
and of Prussia. The war seemed to be a mere struggle for terri- 
tory. There was no feeling in either Pitt or Frederick, such as 
there was in the men who contended half a century later against 
Napoleon, that they were fighting the battles of the civilized 
world. There was something repulsive as well in the enthusiastic 
nationalism of Pitt as in the cynical nationalism of Frederick. 
Pitf s sole object was to exalt England to a position in which she 
would fear no rival. But in so ^ing he exalted that which, in 
spite of all that had happened, best deserved to be exalted. The 
habits of individual energy fused together by the inspiration df 
patriotism conquered Canada. The unintelligent over-regula- 
tion of the French government could not maintain the colonieB 
which had been founded in happier times. In 1758 Louisbu^ 
was taken, and the mouth of the St Lawrence guarded against 
Fmnce. In 1759 Quebec fell before Wolfe, who died at the 
moment of victory. In the same year the naval victories of 
Lagos and Quiberon Bay established the supremacy of the British 
at sea. The battle of Hassey (1757) had laid Bengal at the feet 
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of Give ; and Coote’s victory at Wandiwash (1760) led to the 
final ruin of the relics of French authority in soutiiem India. 
When George IL died (1760) England was the first maritime 
and colonial power in the world (see Seven Years^ War ; 
Canada : History ; India : History). 

In George III. the king once more became an important factor 
in English politics. From his childhood he had been trained 
by his mother and his instructors to regard the break* 
d^wn of the power of the great families as the task 
laii. * of his life. In this he was walking in the same direction 
as Pitt. If the two men could have worked together, 
England might have been spared many misfortunes. Unhappily, 
the king could not understand Pitt’s higher qualities, his bold con- 
fidence in the popular feeling, and his contempt for corruption 
and intrigue. And yet the king’s authority was indispensable to 
Pitt, if he was to carry on his conflict against the great families 
with success. When the war came to an end, as it must come 
to on end sooner or later, Pitt’s special predominance, derived 
as it was from his power of breathing a martial spirit into the 
fleets and armies of England, would come to an end too. Only 
tlie king, with hLs hold upon the traditional instincts of loyalty and 
the force of his still unimpaired prerogative, could, in ordinary 
times, hold head against the wealthy and influential aristocracy. 
Unfortunately, George III. was not wise enough to deal with the 
difficulty in a high-minded fashion. With a well-intentioned 
but narrow mind, he had nothing in him to strike the imagination 
of his subjects. He met influence with influence, corruption with 
corruption, intrigue with intrigue. Unhappily, too, his earliest 
relations with Pitt involved a dispute on a point on which he 
was right and Pitt was wrong. In 1761 Pitt resigned 
at^atZn, because neither the king nor the cabinet were 

willing to declare war against Spain in the midst of the 
war with France. As the war with Spain was inevitable, and as, 
when it broke out in the following year (1762), it was followed 
by triumphs for which Pitt had prepared the way, the prescience 
of the great war-minister appeared to be fully established. But 
it was his love of war, not his skill in carrying it on, which was 
really in question. He would be satisfied with nothing short 
of the absolute ruin of France. He would have given England 
that dangerous position of supremacy which was gained for 
France by Louis XIV. in the 17th century, and by Napoleon in 
the igth centur}^ He would have made his countr>^ still more 
haughty and arrogant than it was, till other nations rose against 
it, as they have three times risen against France, rather than 
subm it to the intolerable yoke. It was a happy thing for England 
that peace was signed (1763). 

Even as it was, a spirit of contemptuous disregard of the r^hts 
of others had been roused, which would not be easily allayed- I 
The king’s premature attempt to secure a prime | 
^^iiiister of his own choosing in Lord Bute (1761) 1 
came to an end through the minister’s incapacity | 
(1763). George Grenville, who followed him, kept the king in 
leading strings in reliance upon his parliamentary majority. | 
Something, no doubt, had been accomplished by the incorrupti- 
bility of Pitt. The practice of bribing members of parliament 
by actual presents in money came to an end, though the practice 
of bribing them by place and pension long continued. The 
am}gance which Pitt displayed towards foreign nations was 
displayed by Grenville towards classes of the population of the 
British dominions. It was enough for him to establish a right. 
He never put himself in the position of those who were to siffiFer 
by its being put in force. 

The first to sufier from Grenville’s conception of his duty 
were the American colonies. The mercantile system, which had 
sprui^ up in Spain in the i6di century, held that 
InitrfrMi ^ ^ entirely prohibited from trading, 

ooimiaa^ except with the mother country. Every European 
country had adopted this view, and the acquisition 
of fresfh colonial dominions by England, at the peace of 1763, 
had been made not so much through lust of empire as through 
love of trade. Of all Englidi cblonies, the American were the 
most populous and important. Their proximity to the Spanish 
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colonies in the West Indies had naturally led to a contraband 
trade. To this trade Grenville put a stop, as far as lay in his 
power. Obnoxious as this measure was in America, the colonists 
had acknowledged the principle on which it was founded too 
long to make it easy to resist it. Another step of Grenville’s 
met with more open opposition. Even with all the experience 
of the century which followed, the relations between a mother 
country and her colonies are not easy to arrange. If the burthen 
of defence is to be borne in common, it can hardly be left to the 
mother country to declare war, and to exact the necessary 
taxation, without the consent of the colonies. If, on the other 
hand, it is to be borne by the mother country alone, she may well 
complain that she is left to bear more than her due share of the 
weight. The latter alternative forced itself upon the attention 
of Grenville. The British parliament, he held, was the supreme 
legislature, and, as such, was entitled to raise taxes in America 
to support the military forces needed for the defence of America. 
The act (1765) imposing a stamp tax on the American colonies 
was the result. 

As might have been expected, the Americims resisted. For 
them, the question was precisely that which Hampden had 
fought out in the case of ship-money. As far as they 
were concerned, the British parliament had stepped 
into the position of Charles I. If Grenville had re- 
mained in office he would probably have persisted in 
his resolution. He was driven from his post the king’s resolve 
no longer to submit to his insolence, and a new ministry was 
formed under the marquess of Rockingham, composed of some of 
those leaders of the Whig aristocracy who had not followed the 
Grenville ministry. They were well-intentioned, but weak, and 
without political ability ; and the king regarded them with 
di.strust, only qualified by his abhorrence of the ministry winch 
they superseded. 

As soon as the bad news came from America, the ministry 
was placed between two recommendations. Grenville, on the 
one hand, advised that the tax should be enforced, 

Pitt, on the other, declared tliat the British parliament ciumto^ 
had absolutely no right to tax America, though he 
held that it had the right to regulate, or in other words rep^»iot 
to tax, the commerce of America for the benefit of the 
British merchant and manufacturer. Between the 
two the government took a middle course. It obtained from 
parliament a total repeal of the Stamp Act, but it also passed 
a Declaratory Act, claiming for the? British parliament tlie 
supreme power over the colonies in matters of taxation, as well 
as in matters of legislation. 

It is possible that the course thus adopted was chosen simply 
because it was a middle course. But it was probably suggested 
by Edmund Burke, who was then Lord Rockingham’s 
private secretary, but who for some time to come was 
to furnish thought to the party to which he attached ^#017. 
himself. Burke carried into the world of theory those 
politics of expediency of which Walpole had been the practical 
originator. He held that questions of al)s tract right liad no 
place in politics. It was therefore as absurd to argue with Pitt 
that England had a right to regulate commerce, as it was to argue 
with Grenville that England had a right to levy taxes. All that 
could be said was, that it was expedient in a widespread empire 
that the power of final decision should he lodged somewhere, 
and that it was also expedient not to use that power in such 
a way as to irritate those whom it was the truest wisdom to 
conciliate. 

The weak side of this view was the weak side of all Burke’s 
political philosophy. Like all great innovators, he was intensely 
conservative where he was not an advocate of change, xrtw 
With new views on every subject relating to the moMMot 
exercise of power, he shrank even from entertaining the 
slightest question relating to the distribution of power. 

He recommended to the British parliament the most self-deny- 
ing wisdom, but he could not see that in its relation to the colonies 
the British parliament was so constituted as to make it entirely 
unprepared to be either wise or self-denying. It is true that if 
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he had thought out the matter in this direction, he would have 
been led further than he or any other man in England or America 
was at that time prepared to go. If the British parliament was 
unfit to legislate for America, and if, as was undoubtedly the case, 
it was impossible to create a representative body which was fit 
to legislate, it would follow that the American colonies could only 
be fairly governed as practically independent states, though 
they might possibly remain, like the great colonies of our own 
day, in a position of alliance rather than of dependence. It was 
because the issues opened led to changes so far greater than the 
wisest statesman then perceived, that Pitt’s solution, logically 
untenable as it was, was preferable to Burke’s. Pitt would have 
given bad reasons for going a step in the right direction. Burke 
gave excellent reasons why those who were certain to go wrong 
should have the power to go right. 

Scarcely were the measures relating to America passed when 
the king turned out the ministry. The new ministry was formed 
by Pitt, who was created earl of Chatham (1766), 
on the principle of bringing together men who had 
Ctaibmm. shaken themselves loose from any of the different 
Whig cliques. Whatever chance the plan had of 
succeeding was at an end when Chatham’s mind temporarily 
gave way under stress of disease (1767). Charles Townshend, a 
brilliant, headstrong man, led parliament in the way which had 
been prepared by the Declaratory Act, and laid duties on tea 
and other articles of commerce entering the ports of America. 

It was impossible that the position thus claimed by the 
British parliament towards America should affect America 
alone. The habit of obtaining money otherwise than by the 
consent of those who are required to pay it would be certain 
to make parliament careless of the feelings and interests of 
that great majority of the population at home, which was un- 
represented in parliament. The resistance of America to the 
taxation imposed was therefore not without benefit to the people 
of the mother country. Already there were signs of a readiness 
in parliament to treat even the constituencies with contempt. 
Winna Grenville ministry, John 

mad**Tb9 Wilkes, a profligate and scurrilous writer, had been 
Nwib arrested on a general warrant — that is to say, a warrant 
Britoa.^* in which the name of no individual was mentioned — 
as the author of an alleged libel on the king, contained in No. 45 
of The North Briton, He was a member of parliament, and as 
such was declared by Chief Justice Pratt to be privileged against 
arrest. In 1768 he was elected member for Middlesex. The 
House of Commons expelled him. He was again elected, and 
again expelled. The third time, the Commons gave the seat to 
which Wilkes was a third time chosen to Colonel Luttrell, who 
was far down in the poll. Wilkes thus became the representative 
of a great constitutional principle, the principle that the electors 
have a right to choose their representatives without restriction, 
save by the regulations of the law. 

For the present the contention of the American colonists 
and of the defenders of Wilkes at home was confined within the 
compass of the law. Yet in both cases it might easily pass beyond 
that compass, and might rest itself upon an appeal to the duty of 
governments to modify the law, and to enlarge the basis of their 
authority, when law and authority have become too narrow. 

As regards America, though Townshend died, the government 
persisted in his policy. As resistance grew stronger m America, 
the king urged the use of compulsion. If he had not 
N^b*a wisdom of the country on his side, he had its 

minittry Prejudices. The arrogant spirit of Englishmen made 
them contemptuous towards the colonists, and the 
desire to thrust taxation upon others than themselves made 
the new colonial legislation popular. In 1770 the king made 
I-»ord North prime minister. He had won the object on which 
he had set his heart. A new Tory party had sprung up, not 
distinguished, like the Tories of Queen Anne’s reign, by a special 
ecclesiastical policy, but by their acceptance of the king’s claim to 
nominate ministers, and so to predominate in the ministry himself. 

Unhappily the opposition, united in the desire to conciliate 
America, was divided on questions of home policy. Chatham 
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would have met the new danger by parliamentary reform, giving 
increaSed voting power to the freeholders of the counties, 
Burke from principle, and his noble patrons mainly from lower 
motives, were opposed to any such change. As Burke had wished 
the British parliament to be supreme over the colonies, in con- 
fidence that this supremacy would not be abused, so he wished 
the great landowning connexion resting on the rotten boroughs 
to rule over the unrepresented people, in confidence that this 
power would not be abused. Amid these distractions the king 
had an easy game to play. He had all the patronage of the 
government in his hands, and beyond the circle which was 
influenced by gifts of patronage, he could appeal to the ignorance 
and self-seeking of the nation, with which, though he knew it 
not, he was himself in the closest sympathy. 

No wonder resistance grew more vigorous in America. In 
1773 th® inhabitants of Boston threw ship-loads of tea into the 
harbour rather than pay the obnoxious duty. In 1774 
the Boston Port Bill deprived Boston of its commercial Amaricma 
rights, whilst the Massachusetts Government Bill took Warot 
away from that colony the ordinary political liberties 
of Englishmen. The first skirmish of the inevitable 
war was fought at Lexington in 1775. In 1776 the thirteen 
colonies united in the continental congress issued their Declara- 
tion of Independence. England put forth all its strength to beat 
down resistance ; but the task, which seemed easy at a distance, 
proved impossible. It might have been so even had the war 
been conducted on the British side with greater military skill 
and with more insight into the conditions of the struggle, which 
was essentially a civil contest between men of the same race. 
But the initial difficulties of the vast field of operations were 
greatly increased by the want of skill of the British leaders in 
adapting themselves to new conditions, while even loyalist 
sentiment was shocked by the employment of German mer- 
cenaries and Red Indian savages against men of English blood. 
Even so, the issue of the struggle was for long doubtful, and 
there were moments when it might have ended by a policy of 
wise concession ; but the Americans, though reduced at times 
to desperate straits, had the advantage of fighting in their own 
country, and above all they found in George Washington a leader 
after the model of the English country gentleman who had up- 
held the standard of liberty against the Stuarts, and worthy of 
the great cause for which they fought. In 1777 a British army 
under Burgoyne capitulated at Saratoga ; and early in 1778 
France, eager to revenge the disasters of the Seven Years’ War, 
formed an alliance with the revolted colonies as free and inde- 
pendent states, and was soon joined by Spain. 

Chatham, who was ready to make any concession to America 
short of independence, and especially of independence at the 
dictation of France, died in 1778. The war was continued for 
some yeEu-s with varying results ; but in 1781 the capitulation 
of a second British army under Cornwallis at Yorktown was a 
decisive blow, which brought home to the minds of the dullest 
the assurance that the conquest of America was an impossibility. 

Before this event happened there had been a great change 
in public feeling in England. The increasing weight of taxation 
gave rise in 1780 to a great meeting of the freeholders of York- 
shire, which in turn gave the signd for a general agitation for 
the reduction of unnecessary expense in the government. To this 
desire Burke gave expression in his bill for economical reform, 
though he was unable to carry it in the teeth of interested 
opposition. The movement in favour of economy was necessarily 
also a movement in favour of peace ; and when the surrender of 
Yorktown was known (1782), Lord North at once resigned office. 

The new ministry formed under Lord Rockingham comprised 
not only his own immediate followers, of whom the most pro- 
minent was Charles Fox, but the followers of Chatham, xbaaaoaad 
of whom Lord Shelburne was the acknowledged leader. RoMmg- 
A treaty of peace acknowledging the independence Aam 
of the United States of America was at once set 
foot ; and the negotiation with France was rendered easy by 
the defeat of a French fleet by Rodney, and by the failure 
of the combined forces of France and Spain to take Gibraltar. 




Already the ministry on which such great hopes had been 
placed had broken up. Rockingham died in July 1782. The 
two sections of which the government was composed had different 
aims. The Rockingham section, which now looked up to Fox, 
rested on aristocratic connexion and influence ; the Shelburne 
section was anxious to gain popular support by active reforms, 
and to gain over the king to fiieir side. Judging by past ex- 
perience, the combination might well seem hopeless, and honour- 
able men like Fox might easily regard it with suspicion. But 
Fox*s allies took good care that their name should not be associ- 
ated with the idea of improvement. They pruned Burke’s 
Economical Reform Bill till it left as many abuses as it sup- 
pressed ; and though the bill prohibited the grant of pensions 
above £^00, they hastily gave away pensions of much larger 
value to their own friends before the bill had received the royal 
assent. They also opposed a bill for parliamentary reform 
brought in by young William Pitt. When the king chose 
Shelburne as prime minister, they refused to follow him, and 
put forward the incompetent duke of Portland as their candidate 
for the office. The struggle was thus renewed on the old ground 
of the king’s right to select his ministers. But while the king 
now put forward a minister notoriously able and competent to the 
task, his opponents put forward a man whose only claim to office 
was the possession of large estates. They forced their way back 
to power by means as unscrupulous as their claim to it was un- 
justifiable. They formed a coalition with Lord North, whose 
politics and character they had denounced for years. 
QomiMon. coalition, as soon as the peace with America and 
France had been signed (1783), drove Shelburne from 
office. The duke of Portland became the nominal head of the 
government. Fox and North its real leaders. 

Such a ministry could not afford to make a single blunder. 
The king detested it, and the assumption by the Whig houses 
of a right to nominate the head of the government 
Bill. without reference to the national interests, could never 
be popular. The blunder was soon committed. 
Burke, hating wrong and injustice with a bitter hatred, had 
descried in the government of British India by the East India 
Company a disgrace to the English name. For many of the 
actions of that government no honourable man can think of 
uttering a word of defence. The helpless natives were oppressed 
and robbed by the company and its servants in every possible 
way. Burke drew up a bill, which was adopted by the coalition 
government, for taking all authority in India out of the hands 
of the company, and even placing the company’s management 
of its own commercial affairs under control. The governing 
and controlling body was naturally to be a council appointed 
at home. The question of the nomination of this council at once 
drew the whole question within the domain of party politics. 
The whole patronage of India would be in its hands, and, as 
parliament was then constituted, the balance of parties might 
be more seriously affected by the distribution of that patronage 
than it would be now. When, therefore, it was understood that 
the government bill meant the council to be named in the bill 
for four years, or, in other words, to be named by the coalition 
ministry, it was generally regarded as an unblushing attempt to 
turn a measure for the good government of India into a measure 
for securing the ministry in office. The bill of course passed the 
Commons. When it came before the Lords, it was thrown out 
in consequence of a message from the king, that he would regard 
any one who voted for it as his enemy. 

The contest had thus become one between the influence of 
the crown and the influence of the great houses. Constitutional 
Mittittty historians, who treat the question as one of merely 
of the theoretical politics, leave out of consideration this 
youBM^r essential element of the situation, and forget that, if 
it was wrong for the king to influence the Lords by 
his message, it was equally wrong for the ministry to acquire 
for themselves fresh patronage with which to influence the 
Commons. But there was now, what there had not been in the 
dme of Walpole and the Pelhams, a public opinion ready to throw 
its weight on <me side or the other. The county members still 


formed the most independent portion of the representation, 
and there were many possessors of rotten boroughs, who were 
ready to agree with the county members rather than with the 
great landowners. In choosing Pitt, the young son of Chatham, 
for his prime minister, as soon as he had dismissed the coalition, 
George III. gave assurance that he wished his counsels to be 
directed by integrity and ability. After a struggle of many 
weeks, parliament was dissolved (1784), and the new House of 
Commons was prepared to support the king’s minister by a large 
majority. 

As far as names go, the change effected placed the new Tory 
party in office for an almost uninterrupted period of forty-six 
years. It so happened, however, that after the first eight years 
of that period had passed by, circumstances occurred which 
effected so great a change in the composition and character of 
that party as to render any statement to this effect entirely 
illusive. During eight years, however, Pitt’s ministry was not 
merely a Tory ministry resting on the choice of the king, but a 
Liberal ministry resting on national support and upon advanced 
political knowledge. 

The nation which Pitt had behind him was very different from 
the populace which had assailed Walpole’s Excise Bill, or had 
shouted for Wilkes and liberty. At the beginning 
of the centuty the intellect of thoughtful Englishmen 
had applied itself to speculative problems of religion 
and philosophy. In the middle of the century it applied itself 
to practical problems affecting the employment of industry. 
In 1776 Adam Smith published the Wealth of Nations. Already 
in 1762 the work of Brindley, the Bridgewater canal, the first 
joint of a network of inland water communication, was opened. 
In 1767 Hargreaves produced the spinning- jenny ; Arkwright’s 
spinning machine was exhibited in 1768 ; Crompton’s mule was 
finished in 1779 ; Cartwright hit upon the idea of the power- 
loom in 1784, though it was not brought into profitable use till 
i8oi. The Staffordshire potteries had been flourishing under 
Wedgwood since 1763, and the improved steam-engine was 
brought into shape by Watt in 1768. During these years the 
duke of Bedford, Coke of Norfolk, and Robert Bakewell were 
busy in the improvement of stock and agriculture. 

The increase of wealth and prosperity caused by these changes 
went far to produce a large class of the population entirely out- 
side the associations of the landowning class, but with sufficient 
intelligence to appreciate the advantages of a government carried 
on without regard to the personal interests and rivalries of the 
aristocracy. The mode in which that increase of wealth was 
effected was even more decisive on the ultimate destinies of the 
country. The substitution of the organization of hereditary 
monarchy for the organization of wealth and station would 
ultimately have led to evils as great as those which it superseded. 
It was only tolerable as a stepping-stone to the organization of 
intelligence. The larger the numbers admitted to influence the 
affairs of state, the more necessary is it that they respect the 
powers of intellect. It would be foolish to institute a com- 
parison between an Arkwright or a Crompton and a Locke or a 
Newton. But it is certain that for one man who could appreciate 
the importance of the treatise On the Human Understanding or 
the theory of gravitation, there were thousands who could under- 
stand the value of the water-frame, or the power-loom. The 
habit of looking with reverence upon mental power was fostered 
in no slight measure by the industrial development of the second 
half of the i8th century. 

The supremacy of intelligence in the political world was, 
for the time, represented in Pitt. In 1784 he pas.sed an India 
Bill, which left the commerce and all except the highest 
patronage of India in the hands of the East India 
Company, but which erected a department of the home 
government, named the board of control, to compel the com- 
pany to carry out such political measures as the government 
saw fit. A bill for parliamentary reform was, however, thrown 
out by the opposition of his own supporters in parliament, whilst 
outside parliament there was no general desire for a change in 
a system which for the present produced such excellent fruits. 
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Still more excellent was his plan of legislation for Ireland. Irish- 
men had taken advantage of the weakness of England during 
the American War to enforce upon the ministry of the day, in 
1780 and 1782, an abandonment of all claim on the part of the 
English government and the English judges to interfere in any 
way with Irish affairs. From 1782, therefore, there were two 
independent legislatures within the British Isles — the one sitting 
at Westminster and the other sitting in Dublin. With these 
political changes Fox professed himself to be content. ' Pitt, whose 
mind was open to wider considerations, proposed to throw open 
commerce to both nations by removing all tlie restrictions placed 
on the trade of Ireland with England and with the rest of the 
world. The opposition of the English parliament was only 
removed by concessions continuing some important restrictions 
upon Irish exports, and by giving the English parliament the 
right of initiation in all measures relating to the regulation of 
the trade which was to be common to both nations. The Irish 
parliament took umbrage at the superiority claimed by England, 
and threw out the measure as an insult, though, even as it stood, 
it was undeniably in favour of Ireland. The lesson of the in- 
compatibility of two coordinate legislatures was not thrown 
away upon Pitt. 

In 1786 the commercial treaty with France opened that 
country to English trade, and was the first result of the theories 
laid down by Adam Smith ten years previously. The first attack 
upon the horrors of the slave-trade was made in 1788 ; and in 
the same year, in the debates on the Regency Bill caused by the 
king’s insanity, Pitt defended agtiinst Fox the right of parliament 
to make provision for the exercise of the powers of the crown 
when the wearer was permanently or temporarily disabled from 
exercising his authority. 

When the king recovered, he went to St Paul’s to return thanks 
on the 23rd of April 1789. The enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted showed how completely he had the nation on his side. 
All the hop)es of liberal reformers were now with him. All the 
hopes of moral and religious men were on his side as well. The 
seed sown by Wesley had grown to be a great tree. A spirit 
of thoughtfulness in religious matters and of moral energy was 
growing in the nation, and the king was endeared to his subjects, 
as much by his domestic virtues as by his support of the great 
minister who acted in his name. The happy prospect was soon 
to be overclouded. On the 4th of May, eleven days after the 
appearance of George III. at St Paul s, the French states-general 
met at Versailles. 

By the great mass of intelligent Englishmen the change was 
greeted with enthusiasm. It is seldom that one nation under- 
stands the tendencies and difficulties of another ; and 
Pnneb mere fact that power was being transferred from 

an absolute monarch to a representative assembly 
led superficial observers to imagine that they were 
feSittg, witnessing a mere repetition of the victory of the 
English parliament over the Stuart kings. In fact, 
that which was passing in France was of a totally different nature 
from the English struggle of the 17th century. In England, the 
conflict \md been carried on for the purpose of limiting the power 
af the king. In France, it was begun in order to sweep away 
an aristocracy in church and state which had become barbarously 
oppressive. The French Revolution was not, therefore, a conflict 
for the reform of the political organization of the state, but one 
for the reorganization of the whole structure of society ; and 
in proportion as it turned away from the path which English 
ignorance had marked out for it, Englishmen turned away from it 
in disgust. As they did not understand the aims of the French 
Revolutionists, they were unable to make that excuse for even 
so much of their conduct as admits of excuse. Three men. Fox, 
Burke and Pitt, however, represented three varieties of opinion 
into which the nation was very unequally divided. 

Fox, generous and trustful towards the movements of large 
masses of men, had very little intellectual grasp of the questions 
at issue in France. He treated the struggle as one simply for 
the establishment of free institutions ; and when at last the 
crimes of the leaders became patent to the world, he contented 
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himself with lamenting the unfortunate fact, and fell back on 
the argument that though England could not sympathize with 
the French tyrants, there was no reason why she should go to 
war with them. 

Burke, on the other hand, while he failed to understand the 
full tendency of the Revolution for good as well as for evil, 
understood it far better than any Englishman of that day under- 
stood it. He saw that its main aim was equality, not liberty, 
and tliat not only would the French nation be ready, in pursuit 
of equality, to welcome any tyranny which would serve its 
purpose, but would be the more prone to acts of tyranny over 
individuals. This would arise from the remodelling of institutions, 
with the object of giving immediate effect to the will of the 
masses, which was especially liable to be counterfeited by design- 
ing and unscrupulous agitators. There is no doubt that in all 
this Burke was in the right, as he was in his denunciation of the 
mischief certain to follow when a nation tries to start afresh, and 
to blot out all past progress in the light of simple reason, which 
is often most fallible when it believes itself to be most infallible. 
Where he went wrong was in his ignorance of the special circum- 
stances of the French nation, and his consequent blindness to 
the fact that the historical method of gradual progress wa.s im- 
possible where institutions had become so utterly bad as they 
were in France, and that consequently the system of starting 
afresh, to which he reasonably objected, was to the French a 
matter not of choice but of necessity. Nor did he see that the 
passion for equality, like every great passion, justified itself, 
and that the problem was, not how to obtain liberty in defiance 
of it, but how so to guide it as to obtain liberty by it and 
through it. 

Burke did not content himself with pointing out speculatively 
the evils which he foreboded for the French. He perceived 
clearly that the effect of the new French principles could no more 
be confined to French territory than the principles of Protestant- 
ism ill the 16th century could be confined to Saxony. He knew 
well that the appeal to abstract reason and the hatred of aristo- 
cracy would spread over Europe like a flood, and, as he was in 
the habit of considering whatever was most opposed to the 
object of his dislike to be wholly excellent, he called for a crusade 
of all established governments against the anarchical principles 
of dissolution which had broken loose in France. 

Pitt occupied ground apart from cither Fox or Burke. He 
had neitlier Fox’s sympathy for popular movements, nor Burke’s 
intellectual appreciation of the immediate tendencies of the 
Revolution. Hence, whilst he pronounced against any active 
interference with France, he was an advocate of peace, not 
because he saw more than Fox or Burke, but because he saw 
less. He fancied that France would be so totally occupied with 
its own troubles that it would cease for a long time to be 
dangerous to other nations. 

This view was soon to be stultified by the effect of the coalition 
against France in 1792 of Prussia and Austria. The proclamation 
of the allies calling on the French to restore the royal Beginning 
authority was answered by a passionate outburst of nttbem- 
defiance. The king himself was suspected of com- volution- 
plicity with the invaders of his country, and the rising ^ 
of the loth of August was followed by the proclamation of the 
republic and by the awful “ September massacres ” txf helpless 
prisoners, guilty of no crime but noble birth, and therefore pre- 
sumably of attachment to the old regime, and treason towards 
the new. This passionate attachment to the Revolution, which 
in France displayed itself in a carnival of insane suspicion ^d 
cruelty, inspired on the frontiers an astonishing patriotic resist- 
ance. Before the end of the year the invasion was repulsed, 
and the ragged armies of the Revolution had overrun Savoy 
and the Austrian Netherlands, and were threatening the aristo- 
cratic Dutch republic. 

Very few governments in Europe were so rooted in the 
affections of their people as to be able to look without terror 
on the challenge tiius thrown out to them. The English govern- 
ment was one of those very few. No mere despotism was here 
exercised by the king. No broad impassable Ime here divided 
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the aristocracy from the people. The work of former genera- 
tions of Englishmen had been too well done to call for that 
breach of historical continuity which was a dire 
necessity in France. There was much need of reform. 
BBgtmnd. There was no need of a revolution. The whole of the 
upper and middle classes, with few exceptions, clung 
together in a fierce spirit of resistance ; and the mass of the 
lower classes, especially in the country, were too well off to wish 
for change. The spirit of resistance to revolution quickly 
developed into a spirit of resistance to reform, and those who 
continued to advocate changes, more or less after the French 
model, were treated as the enemies of mankind. A fierce hatred 
of France and of all that attached itself to France became the 
predominating spirit of the nation. 

Such a change in the national mind could not but affect the 
constitution of the Whig party. The reasoning of Burke would, 
in itself, have done little to effect its disruption. But 
^^^J®®^the great landowners, who contributed so strong an 
party, element in it, composed the very class which had most 
to fear from the principles of the Revolution. The old 
questions which had diviejed them from the king and Pitt in 
1783 had dwindled into nothing before the appalling question of 
the immediate present. They made themselves the leaders of 
the war party, and they knew that that party comprised almost 
the whole of tlie parliamentary classes. 

What could Pitt do but surrender ? The whole of the intel- 
lectual basis of liis foreign policy was swept away when it became 
evident that the continental war would bring with it an accession 
of French territory. He did not abandon his opinions. His 
opinions rather abandoned him. A wider intelligence might have 
held that, let France gain what territorial aggrandizement it 
might upon the continent of Europe, it was impossible to resist 
such changes until the opponents of France had so purified 
themselves as to obtain a hold upon the moral feelings of man- 
kind. Pitt could not take this view ; perhaps no man in his 
day could be fairly expected to take it. He did not indeed 
declare war against France ; but he sought to set a limit to her 
conquests in the winter, though he had not sought to set a limit 
to the conquests of the allied sovereigns in the preceding summer. 
He treated with supercilious contempt the National Convention, 
which had dethroned the king and proclaimed a republic. Above 
all, he took up a declaration by the Convention, that they would 
give help to all peoples struggling for liberty against their re- 
spective governments, as a challenge to England. The horror 
caused in England by the trial and execution of Louis XVI. 
completed the estrangement between the two countries, and 
though the declaration of war came from France (1793), it had 
been in great part brought about by the bearing of England and 
its government. (S. R. G.) 

XI. The Revolution arv Epoch, the Reaction, and the 
Triumph of Reform (1793-1837) 

In appearance the great Whig landowners gave their support 
to Pitt and in 1 794 some of their leaders, the duke of Portland, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and Windham, entered the cabinet 
govam* serve under him. In reality it was Pitt who had 
pleat mod surrendered. The ministry and the party by which 
tba it was supported might call themselves Tory still ; 
^0^/04* the great reforming policy of 1784 was at an 
^Hatioa, government, unconscious of its own 

strength, conceived its main function to be at all 
costs to preserve the constitution, which it believed to be 
in danger of being overwhelmed by tiie rising tide of revolu- 
tionary feeling. That this belief was idle it is now easy 
enough to see ; at the time this was not so obvious. Thomas 
Paine’s Rights of Man, published in 1791, a brilliant and bitter 
attack on the British constitution from the Jacobin point of 
view, sold by tens of thousands. Revolutionary societies with 
high-sounding names were established, of which the most con- 
spicuous were the Revolution Society, the Society for Consti- 
tutional Information, the London Corresponding Society, and the 
Friends of the People. Of these, indeed, only the two last 


were directly due to the example of France. The Revolution. 
Society, founded to commemorate the revolution of 1688, had 
long carried on a respectable existence under the patronage 
of cabinet ministers ; the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation, of which Pitt himself had been a member, was founded 
in 1780 to advocate parliamentary reform ,* both had, however, 
developed under the influence of the events in France in a 
revolutionary direction. The London Corresponding Society, 
composed mainly of working-men, was the direct outcome of 
the excitement caused by the developments of the French Re- 
volution. Its leaders were obscure and usually illiterate men, 
who delighted to propound their theories for the universal 
reformation of society and the state in rhetoric of which the 
characteristic phrases were borrowed from the tribune of the 
Jacobin Club. Later generations have learned by repeated 
experience that the eloquence of Hyde Park orators is not the 
voice of England ; there were some even then— among those 
not immediately responsible for keeping order — who urged the 
government to trust the people ” ; ^ but with the object-lesson 
of France before them it is not altogether surprising that ministers 
refused to believe in the harmlessness of societies, which not 
only kept up a fraternal correspondence with the National 
Convention and the Jacobin Club, but, by attempting to estab- 
lish throughout the country a network of affiliated clubs, were 
apparently aiming at setting up in Great Britain the Jacobin 
idea of popular control. 

The danger, of course, was absurdly exaggerated ; as indeed 
was proved by tlie very popularity of the repressive measures 
to which the government thought it necessary to resort, and 
which gave to the vapourings of a few knots of agitators the 
dignity of a widespread conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
constitution. On the ist of Decemlier 1792 a proclamation was 
issued calling out the militia on the ground that a dangerous 
spirit of tumult and disorder had been excited by evil-disposed 
persons, acting in concert with persons in foreign parts, and this 
statement was repeated in the king’s speech at the opening of 
parliament on the 13th. In spite of the protests of Sheridan and 
other members of the opposition, a campaign of press and other 
prosecutions now began which threatened to extinguish the most 
cherished right of Englishmen — liberty of speech. The country 
was flooded with government spies and informers, whose efTi)rts 
were seconded by such voluntary societies as the Association 
for preserving Liberty and Property against Republicans and 
Levellers, founded by John Reeves, the historian of English 
law. No one was safe from these zealous and too often credulous 
defenders of the established order ; and a few indiscreet words 
sjioken in a coffee house were enough to bring imprisonment 
and ruin, as in the case of John Frost, a respectable attorney, 
condemned for sedition in March 1793. In Scotland the panic, 
and the consequent cruelty, were worse than in England. The 
meeting at Edinburgh of a “ convention of delegates of the 
associated friends of the people,” at which some foolish and 
exaggerated language was used, was followed by the trial 
of Thomas Muir, a talented young advocate whose brilliant 
defence did not save him from a sentence of fourteen years’ 
transportation (August 30, 1793), while .seven years* trans- 
portation was the punishment of the Rev. T, Fyshe Palmer for 
circulating an address from a society of the friends of liberty 
to their fellow-citizens ** in favour of a reform of the House of 
Commons. These sentences and the proceedings which led up 
to them, though attacked with bitter eloquence by Sheridan 
and Fox, were confirmed by a large majority in parliament. 

It was not, however, till late in the session of 1794 that 
ministers laid before parliament any evidence of seditious 
practices. In May certain leaders of democratic societies were 
arrested and their papers seized, and on the 13th a king’s message 
directed the books of certain corresponding societies to be laid 
before both Houses. The committee of the House of Commons 
at once reported that there was evidence of a conspiracy 

' The position of the Correspondin': Society was greatly 
strengthened by tlie establishment of the Friends of the People by 
Erskine and Grey. 
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to supersede the House of Commons by a national con- 
vention, and Pitt proposed and carried a bill suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act. This was followed by further reports of 
the committees of both Houses, presenting evidence of the secret 
manufacture of arms and of other proceedings calculated to 
endanger the public peace. A series of state prosecutions 
followed. The trials of Robert Watt and David Downie for 
high treason (August and September 1794) actually revealed 
a treasonable plot on the part of a few obscure individuals at 
Edinburgh, who were found in the possession of no less than 
fifty-seven pikes of home manufacture, wherewith to overthrow 
the British government. The execution of Watt gave to this 
trial a note of tragedy which was absent from that of certain 
members of the Corresponding Society, accused of conspiring 
to murder the king by means of a poisoned arrow shot from 
an air-gun. The ridicule that greeted the revelation of the 

Pop-gun Plot ” marked the beginning of a reaction that found 
a more serious expression in the trials of Thomas Hardy, John 
Home Tooke and John Thelwall (October and November 1794). 
The prisoners were accused of high treason, their chief offence 
consisting in their attempt to assemble a general convention 
of the people, ostensibly for the purpose of obtaining parlia- 
mentary reform, but really — as the prosecution urged — for sub- 
verting the constitution. This latter charge, though proved to 
the satisfaction of the committees of both Houses of Parliament, 
broke down under the cross-examination of the government 
witnesses by the counsel for the defence, and could indeed only 
have been substantiated by a dangerous stretching of the 
doctrine of constructive treason. Happily the jury refused to 
convict, and its verdict saved the nation from the di.sgrace 
of meting out the extreme penalty of high treason to an attempt 
to hold a public meeting for the redress of grievances. 

The common sense of a British jury had preserved, in spite 
of parliament and ministry, that free right of meeting which 
was to be one of the strongest instruments of future reform. 
The government, however, saw little reason in the events of 
the following months for reversing their coercive policy. The 
year 1795 was one of great suffering and great popular unrest ; 
for the effect of the war upon industry was now beginning to 
be felt, and the distress had been aggravated by two bad harvests. 
The sudden determination of those in power, who had hitherto 
advocated reform, to stereotype the existing system, closed the 
avenues of hope to those who had expected an improvement of 
their lot from constitutional changes, and the disaffected temper 
of the populace that resulted was taken advantage of by the 
London Corresponding Society, emboldened by its triumph in 
the courts, to organize open and really dangerous demonstrations, 
such as the vast mass meeting at Copenhagen House on the 26th 
of October. On the 29th of October the king, on his way to open 
parliament, was attacked by an angry mob shouting, Give 
us bread,’’ “ No Pitt,” ** No war,” “ No famine ” ; and the glass 
panels of his state coach were smashed to pieces. 

The result of these demonstrations was the introduction in 
the House of Lords, on the 4th of November, of the Treasonable 
Practices Bill, the main principle of which was that it modified 
the law of treason by dispensing with the necessity for the proof 
of an overt act in order to secure conviction ; and in the House 
of Commons, on the loth, of the Seditious Meetings Bill, which 
seriously limited the right of public meeting, making all meetings 
of over fifty persons, as well as all political debates and lectures, 
subject to the previous consent and active supervision of the 
mf^istrates. In spite of the strenuous resistance of the oppo- 
sition, led by Fox, and of numerous meetings of protest held 
outside the walls of parliament, both bills passed into law by 
enormous majorities. The inevitable result followed. The 
London Corresponding Society and other political clubs, deprived 
of the right of public meeting, became secret societies pledged 
to the overthrow of the existing system by any means. United 
Englishmen and United Scotsmen plotted with United Irish- 
men for a French invasion, and sedition was fomented in the 
army and the navy. Their baneful activities were exposed in 
the inquiries that followed the Irish rebellion of 1798, and the 
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result ,^was the Corresponding Societies Bill, introduced by Pitt 
on the 19th of April 1799, which completed the series of repressive 
measures and practically suspended the popular constitution 
of England. The right of public meeting, of free speech, of the 
free press had alike ceased for the time to exist. 

The justification of the government in all this was the life and 
death struggle in which Great Britain was engaged with the 
IX)wer of republican France in Europe. Yet Pitt’s 
conduct of the war, so far as the continent was con- Revoiu- 
cemed, had hitherto led to nothing but failure after tionary 
failure. In 1794, in spite of the presence of an English 
army under the duke of York, the Austrian Netherlands had 
been finally conquered and annexed to the French republic ; 
in 1795 the Dutch republic was affiliated to that of France, and 
the peace of Basel between Prussia and the French republic left 
Austria to continue the war alone with the aid of British sub- 
sidies. On the sea Great Britain had been more successful, 
Howe’s victory of the ist of June 1794 being the first of the long 
series of defeats inflicted on the French navy, while in 1795 ^ 
beginning was made of the vast expansion of the British Empire 
by the capture of Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope from the 
Dutch (see French Revolutionary Wars). The war, however, 
had become so expensive, and its results were evidently so small, 
that there was a growing feeling in England in favour of peace, 
especially as the Reign of Terror had come to an end in 1794, 
and a regular government, the Directory, had been appointed 
in 1795. At last Pitt was forced to yield to the popular clamour, 
and in 1796 Lord Malmesbury was sent to France to treat for 
peace. The negotiation, however, was at once broken off by his 
demand that France should abandon the Netherlands. 

The French government, assured now of the assistance of 
Spain and Holland, and freed of the danger from La Vendee, 
now determined to attempt the invasion of Ireland. 

On the i6th of December a fleet of 17 ^^-ftle-ships, 

13 frigates and 15 smaller vessels set sail from Brest, tojraiand. 
carrying an expeditionary force of some 13,000 men 
under General Hochc. The British fleet, under Lord Bridport, 
was wintering at Spithead ; and before it could put to sea the 
French had slipped past. Before it reached the coast of Ireland, 
however, the French fleet had already suffered serious losses, 
owing partly to the attacks of British frigate detachments, 
partly to the bad seamanship of the French crews and the 
rottenness of the ships. Only a part of the fleet succeeded in 
reaching Bantry Bay on the 20th of December, and of these a 
large number were scattered by a storm on the 23rd. Hoche 
himself, with the French admiral, had been driven far to the 
westward in an effort to avoid capture ; the attempt of Grouchy, 
in his absence, to land a force was defeated by the weather, 
and by the end of the month the whole expedition was in full 
retreat for Brest. A French diversion on the coast of Pembroke 
was even less successful ; a force of 1500 men, under Colonel 
Tate, an American adventurer, landed in Cardigan Bay on the 
22nd of February 1797, but was at once surrounded by the local 
militia and surrendered without a blow. 

A more serious attempt was now made to renew the enterprise 
by means of a junction of the French, Spanish and Dutch fleets. 
The victory of Jervis over the Spanish fleet at Mutimiea 
St Vincent on the 14th of February postponed the aiSpit^ 
imminence of the danger ; but this again became acute •od 
owing to the general disaffection in the fleet, which in 
April and May found vent in the serious mutinies at Spithead 
and the Nore. The mutiny at Spithead, which was due solely 
to the intolerable conditions under which the seamen served at 
the time, was ended on the 17th of May by concessions : an 
increase of pay, the removal of officers who had abused their 
power of discipline, and the promise of a general free pardon. 
More serious was the outbreak at the Nore. The disaffection 
had spread practically to the whole of Admiral Duncan’s fleet, 
and by the beginning of Tune the mutineers were blockading 
the Thames with no less tnan 26 vessels. The demands of the 
seamen were more extensive than at Spithead ; their resistance 
was better organized ; and they were suspected, though without 
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reason, of harbouring revolutionary designs. The return of the 
Channel fleet to its duty emboldened Idle admiralty to refuse 
any concessions, and the vigorous measures of repression taken 
proved effective. One by one the mutinous crews surrendered ; 
and the arrest of the ringleader, Richard Parker, on board the 
“ Sandwich,’’ on the 14th of June, brought the affair to an end.' 

The seamen regained their reputation, and those who 
had been imprisoned their liberty, by Duncan’s victory 
down! * over the Dutch fleet at Camperdown (October ii), by 
which the immediate danger was averted. Though 
the French attempt at a concerted invasion had failed, however, 
the Directory did not abandon the enterprise, and commissioned 
Bonaparte to draw up fresh plans. 

At the close of the year 1797 the position of Great Britain 
was indeed sufficiently alarming. On the i8th of April, during 
the very crisis of the mutiny at Spithead, Austria had signed 
with Bonaparte the humiliating terms of the preliminary peace 
of Leoben, which six months later were embodied in the treaty 
of Campo Formio (October 17). On the loth of August Portugal 
had concluded a treaty with the French Republic ; and Great 
Britain was left without an ally in Europe. The mutiny at the 
Nore, the threat of rebellion in Ireland, the alarming fall in 
consols, argued strongly against continuing the war single- 
handed, and in July Lord Malmesbury had been sent to Lille to 
open fresh negotiations with the plenipotentiaries of France. 
The negotiations broke down on the refusal of England to restore 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch. But though forced, in 
spite of misgivings, to continue the struggle, the British govern- 
ment in one very important respect was now in a far better 
position to do so. For though Great Britain was now isolated 
and her policy in Europe advertised as a failure, the temper of 
the British people was less inclined to peace in 1798 than it had 
been three years before. The early enthusiasm of the dis- 
franchised classes for French principles had cooled with the later 
developments of the Revolution ; the attempted invasions had 
roused the national spirit ; and in the public imagination the 
sinister figure of Bonaparte, the rapacious conqueror, was begin- 
ning to loom large to the exclusion of lesser issues. Henceforth, 
in spite of press prosecutions and trials for political libel, the 
government was supported by public opinion in its vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

If the danger of French invasion was a reality, it was so 
mainly owing to the deplorable condition of Ireland, where the 
The Act natural disaffection of the Roman Catholic majority 
of Union of the population — deprived of political and many 
wfrtr social rights, and exposed to the insults and oppression 
iteiand. qJ ^ Protestant minority corrupted by centuries of 
ascendancy — invited the intervention of a foreign enemy. The 
full measure of the intolerable conditions prevailing in the 
country was revealed by the horrors of the rebellion of 1798, 
and after this had been suppressed Pitt decided that the only 
way to deal with the situation was to establish a union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, similar to that which had proved so 
successful in the case of England and Scotland. He saw that 
to establish peace in Ireland the Roman Catholics would have 
to be enfranchised ; he realized that to enfranchise them in a 
separated Ireland would be to subject the proud Protestant 
minority to an impossible domination, and to establish not peace 
but war. The Union, then, was in his view the necessary pre- 
liminary to Catholic emancipation, which was at the same time 
the reward held out to the majority of the Irish people for the 
surrender of their national quasi-independence. It was a bribe 
little likely to appeal to the Protestant minority which consti- 
tuted the Irish parliament, and to them other inducements 
had to be offered if the scheme was to be carried through. These 
inducements were not all corrupt. Those members who stood 
out were, indeed, bought by a lavish distribution of money and 
coronets ; but the advantages to Ireland which might reason- 
ably be expected from the Union were many and obvious ; and 
if all the promises held out by the promoters of the measure 

^ A vivid account of the mutiny and its causes is given in 
Captain Idhnyat*s King*s Own. 


have even now not been realized, the fault is not theirs. The 
Act of Union was placed on the statute-book in i8oo ; Catholic 
emancipation was to have been accomplished in the following 
session, the first of the united parliament. But Pitt’s policy 
broke on the stubborn obstinacy of George III., who believed 
himself bound by his coronation oath to resist any concision 
to the enemies of the Established Church. The disadvantage 
of the possession of too strait a conscience in politics was never 
more dismally illustrated. To the Irish people it was 
the first breach of faith in connexion with the Union, ^oIbp#*" 
and threw them into opposition to a settlement into pJJJ ® 
which they believed themselves to have been drawn 
under false pretences. Pitt, realizing this, had no option but 
to resign. 

The resignation of the great minister who had so long held 
the reins of power coincided with a critical situation in Europe. 
The isolation of Bonaparte in Egypt, as the result sonapatie 
of Nelson’s victory of the Nile (1798), had enabled breakaup 
the allies to recover some of the ground lost to France, the eoaih 
But this had merely increased Bonaparte’s prestige, 
and on his return in 1799 he found no difficulty in m^ing him- 
self master of France by the coup d'etat of the i8th Brumaire. 
The campaign of Marengo followed (1800) and the peace of 
Lun^ville, which not only once more isolated Great Britain, but 
raised up against her new enemies, to the list of whom she added 
by using her command of the sea to enforce the right of search 
in order to seize enemies’ goods in neutral vessels. Russia joined 
with Sweden and Denmark, all hitherto friendly powers, in 
resistance to this claim. 

Such was the position when Addington became prime minister. 
He was a man of weak character and narrow intellect, whose 
main claim to succeed Pitt was that he shared to 
the full the Protestant prejudices of king and people. 

His tenure of power was, indeed, marked by British 
successes abroad ; by Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen, which 
broke up the northern alliance, and by Abercromby’s victory 
at Alexandria, which forced the French to evacuate Egypt; 
but these had been prepared by the previous administration. 
Addington’s real work was the peace of Amiens (1802), 
an experimental peace, as the king called it, to see^^JJJJ^^ 
if the First Consul could be contented to restrain 
himself within the very wide limits by which his authority in 
Europe was still circumscribed. 

In a few months Great Britain was made aware that the 
experiment would not succeed. Interference and annexation 
became the standing policy of the new Prench govern- 
ment ; and Britain, discovering how little intention SImw, ^ 
Bonaparte had of carrying out tdie spirit of the treaty, 
refused to abandon Malta, as she had engaged to do by the terms 
of peace. The war began again, no longer a war against re- 
volutionary principles and their propaganda, but against the 
boundless ambitions of a milit^ conqueror. This time the 
British nation was all but unanimous in resistance. Thb time 
its resistance would be sooner or later supported by all that was 
healthy in Europe. The news that Bonaparte was making 
preparations on a vast scale for the invasion of England roused 
a stubborn spirit of resistance in the country. Volunteers were 
enrolled, and the coast was dotted with Martello towers, many 
of which yet remain as monuments of the time when the "army 
of England ” was encamped on the heights near Boulogne within 
sight of the English cliffs. To meet so great a crisis Addington 
was not the man. He had been ceaselessly assailed, in and out 
of parliament, by the trenchant criticism, and often unmannerly 
wit, of " Pitt’s friends,” among whom George Canning was now 
conspicuous. Pitt himself had remained silent; but in view 
of the seriousness of the crisis and of a threatened illness of the 
king, which would have necessitated a regency and — in view of 
the prince of Wales’s dislike for him — ^his own permanent 
exclusion from office, he now put himself forward once more. 
The government majorities in the House now rapidly dwindled ; 
on the 36th of April 1804, Addington resigned ; and Pitt, after 
his attempt to form a national coalition ministry had broken 
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down on the king’s refusal to admit Fox, became head of a 
government constructed on a narrow Tory basis. Of the 
members of the late government Lord Eldon, the duke 
nturm to F^^tland, Lord Westmorland, Lord Castlereagh and 
oiWce. Lord Hawkesbury retained office, the latter surrender- 
ing the foreign office to Lord Harrowby and going to 
the home omce. Dundas, now Lord Melville, became first lord 
of the admiralty, and the cabinet further included Lord Camden, 
Lord Mulgrave and the duke of Montrose. Canning, Huskisson 
and Perceval were given subordinate offices. 

Save for the commanding personality of Pitt, the new govern- 
ment was scarcely stronger than that which it had replaced. It 
had to face the same Whig opposition, led by Fox, who scoffed 
at the French peril, and reinforced by Addington and his friends ; 
and the whole burden of meeting this opposition fell upon Pitt ; 
for Castlereagh, the only other member of the cabinet in the 
House of Commons, was of little use in debate. Nevertheless, 
hresh vigour was infused into the conduct of the war. The 
Additional Forces Act, passed in the teeth of a strenuous op- 
position, introduced the principle of a modified system of com- 
pulsion to supplement the deficiencies of the army and reserve, 
while the navy was largely increased. Abroad, Pitt’s whole 
energies were directed to forming a fresh coalition against 
Bonaparte, who, on the 14th of May 1804, had proclaimed liim- 
self emperor of the French ; but it was a year before Russia 
signed with Great Britain the treaty of St Petersburg (April ii, 
1805), and the accession to the coalition of Austria, Sweden and 
Naples was not obtained till the following September. In the 
following month (October 21) Nelson’s crowning victoi^ 
Trafalgar over the allied fleets of France and Spain 
relieved England of the dread of invasion. It served, 
however^ to precipitate the crisis on the continent of Europe ; 
the great army assembled at Boulogne was turned eastwards ; 
by the capitulation of Ulm (October 19) Austria lost a large 
part of her forces ; and the last news that reached Pitt on his 
A atortkM that of the ruin of all his hopes by the 

** crushing victory of Napoleon over the Russians and 
Austrians at Austerlitz (December 2). 

Pitt died on the 23rd of January, and the refusal of Lord 
Hawkesbury to assume the premiership forced the king to 
Doatt oi ^rd Grenville, and to agree to the inclusion 

Piff^ Off Fox in the cabinet as secretary for foreign affairs. 
•• Miaiatry Several members of Pitt’s administration were ad- 
^ahuata^^* mitted to this ‘‘ Ministry of all the Talents,” including 
Addington (now Lord Sidmouth), who had refined 
the ministry in December 1804 and again resigned, owmg to 
a disagreement with Pitt as to the charges against Lord Melville 
(q-v.) in July 1805. The new ministry remained in office for a 
year, a disastrous year which saw the culmination of Napoleon’s 
power : the crushing oi Prussia in the campaign of Jena, the 
formation of the Confederation of the Rhine and the end of the 
Holy Roman Empire. In the conduct of the war the British 
government had displayed little skill, frittering away its forces 
AhoUtion distant expeditions, instead of concentrating them 
oithe in support of Prussia or Russia, and the chief title 
to fame of the Ministry of all the Talents is that it 
secured the passing of the bill for the abolition of the 
slave-trade (March 25, 1807). 

The death of Fox (^ptember 13, 1806) deprived the ministry 
of its strongest member, and in the following March it fell on 
the old question of concessions to the Roman Catholics. 
quaatioa. Trueto his principles. Fox had done his best to negotiate 
terms of peace with Napoleon ; but the breakdown 
of the attempt had persuaded even the Whigs that an arrange- 
ment was impossible, and in view of this fact GrenvUle thought 
it his duty to advise the king that the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics and dissenters in the matter of serving in the army 
and navy should be removed, in order that all sections of the 
nation might be united in face of the enemy. The situation, 
moreov^, was in the highest degree anomalous ; for by an act 
passed in 1793 Roman ^thoUcs might hold commissions in td^e 
army in Ireland up to the rank of colonel and this right had 


not been extended to England, though by the Act of Union the 
armies^ had become one. The king, however, was not to be 
moved from his position ; and he was supported in this attitude 
not ordy by public opinion, but by a section of the ministry itself, 
of which Sidmouth made himself the mouthpiece. The demand 
of George III. that ministers should undertake never again 
to approach him on the subject of concessions to the Catholics 
was rejected by Grenville, rightly, as unconstitutional, and on 
the i8th of March 1807 he resigned. 

The new ministry, under the nominal headship of the vale- 
tudinarian duke of Portland, included Perceval as chancellor 
of the exchequer, Canning as foreign secretary and 
Castlereagh as secretary for war and the colonies. 

It had given the undertaking demanded by the king ; 
those of its members who, like Canning, were in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, arguing that, in view of greater and more 
pressing questions, it was useless to insist in a matter which 
could never be settled so long as the old king lived. Of more 
importance to Great Britain, for the time being, than any 
constitutional issues, was the life - and - death struggle with 
Napoleon, which had now entered on a new phase. Defeated 
at sea, but master now of the greater part of the continent of 
Europe, the French emperor planned to bring Great Britain 
to terms by ruining her commerce with the vast 
territories under his influence. In November 1806 
he issued from Berlin the famous decree prohibiting 
the importation of British goods and excluding from 
the harbours under his control even neutral ships that had 
touched at British ports. The British government replied by 
the famous Orders in Council of 1807, which declared 
all vessels trading with France liable to seizure, and 
tliat all such vessels clearing from France must touch councii. 
at a British port to pay customs duties. To this 
Napoleon responded with the Milan decree (December 17), for- 
bidding neutrals to trade in any articles imported from the 
British dominions. The effects of these measures were destined 
to l>e far-reaching. The Revolution had made war on princes 
and privilege, and the common people had in general gained 
whenever the Napoleonic regime had been substituted for their 
effete despotisms ; but the “ Continental System ” was felt 
as an oppression in every humble household, suddenly deprived 
of the little imported luxuries, such as sugar and coffee, which 
custom had made necessaries ; and from this time date the 
beginnings of that popular revolt against Napoleon that was 
to culminate in the War of Liberation. Great Britain, too, 
was to suffer from her own retaliatory policy. The Americans 
had taken advantage of the war to draw into their own 
hands a large part of the British carrying trade, a 
process greatly encouraged by the establishment of 
the Continental System. This brought them into conflict 
with the British acting under the Orders in Council, and the 
consequent ill-feeling culminated in the war of 1812. 

It was not only the completion of tlie Continental System, 
however, that made the year 1807 a fateful one for Great Britain. 
On the 7th of July the young emperor Alexander I. - . ^ 

of Russia, fascinated by Napoleon’s genius and bribed 
by the offer of a partition of the world, concluded the 
treaty of Tilsit, which not only brought Russia into the Con- 
tinental System, but substituted for a coalition against France 
a formidable coalition against England. A scheme for wresting 
from the British the command of the sea was only defeated by 
Canning’s action in ordering the English fleet to capture the 
Danish navy, though Denmark was still nominally a friendly 
power (see Canning, George). Meanwhile, in order to com- 
plete t^ ring fence round Europe against British commerce, 
Napoleon bad ordered Junot to invade Portugal ; p,amBkhp 
Lisbon was occupied by the French, and the Portu- voaton ot 
guese royal family migrated to Brazil. In the follow- Sp^amad 
ing year Napoleon seized the royal family of Spain, 
and gave the crown, which Charles VI. resigned op behalf of 
himself and his heir, tp bis brother Joseph, king of Naples. 
The revolt of the Spanish people that followed was the first of 
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the national uprisings against his rule by which Napoleon 
destined to be overthrown. In England it was greeted with 
immense popular enthusiasm, and the government, without 
realizing the full import of the step it was taking, sent an ex- 
pedition to the Peninsula. It disembarked, under the command 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, at Figueras on the ist of 
August. It was the beginning of the Peninsular War, 
which was destined not to end until, in 1814, the 
British troops crossed the Pyrenees into France, while the Allies 
pressing over the Rhine. The political and military events 
on the continent of Europe do not, however, belong strictly to 
English history, though they profoundly affected its develop- 
ment, and they are dealt with elsewhere (see Europe : History ; 
Napoleon ; Napoleonic Campaigns ; Peninsular War ; : 
Waterloo Campaign ). ' 

The war, while it lasted, was of course the main preoccupa- 
tion of British ministers and of the British people. It entailed 
enormous sacrifices, which led to corresponding dis- 
exp«cfi/ioii.contents ; and differences as to its conduct produced 
Oabiaet frequent friction within the government itself. A ; 
cr/s/s. cabinet crisis was the result of the outcome of the ' 
"unfortunate Walcheren expedition of 1809. It had been Castlc- 
reagh’s conception and, had it been as well executed as it was 
conceived, it might have dealt a fatal blow at Napoleon’s hopes 
of recovering his power at sea, by destroying his great naval 
ostablishmcnts at Antwerp. It failed, and it became the subject ; 
of angry dispute between Canning and Castlereagh, a dispirte 1 
embittered by personal rivalry and the friction due to the ill- i 
defined relations of the foreign secretary to the secretary for ; 
war ; the quarrel culminated in a duel, and in the resignation 
of both ministers (sec Londonderry, 2nd Marquess of, and 
Canning, George). The duke of Portland resigned at the same 
time, and in the reconstruction of the ministry, under Perceval 
^ as premier, Lord Wellesley became foreign secretary, 
while Lord Liverpool, witn Palmerston as his under- 
secretary, succeeded Castlereagh at the war office. 
The most conspicuous member of this government was Wellesley, 
whose main object in taking office was to second his brother’s 
efforts in the Peninsula. In this he was, however, only partially 
successful, owing to the incapacity of his colleagues to realize 
the unique importance of the operations in Spain. In November 
1810 the old king’s mind gave way, and on the iith of Februaty 
1811, an act of parliament liestowed the regency, under certain 
restrictions, upon the prince of Wales. The prince 
ngtmcy, intimate terms with the Whig leaders, 

and it was assumed that 'his accession to power would 
mean a change of government. He had, however, been offended 
by their attitude on the question of the restriction of his authority 
as regent, and he continued Perceval in office. A year later, 
the king’s insanity being proved incurable, the regency was 
definitively established (February 1812). Lord Wellesley took 
advantage of the reconstruction of the cabinet to resign a 
position in which he had not been given a free hand, and his 
pdst of foreign secretary was offered to Canning. Canning, 
however, refused to serve with Castlereagh as minister of war, 
and the latter received the foreign office, which he was to hold 
till his death in 1822. A month later, on the nth of May, 
Perceval was assassinated in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
and Lord Liverpool became the head of a government that was 
to last till 1827. 

The period covered by the Liverpool administration was a 
fateful one m the history of Europe. The year 1812 saw 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia and the disastrous 
mittHibiT. retreat from Moscow. In the following year Welling- 
ton’s victory at Vitoria signalled the turn of the French 
cause in Spain ; while Prussia threw off the yoke of France, and 
Austria,, realizing after cautious delay^ her Chance of retrieving 
the humiliations of 1809, joined the alliance, arid in concert witn 
, Russia and the other German powers overthrew Napoleon at 
Leipzig.. The invasion of France followed in 1814, the abdication 
of Napoleon, the restoration of the Bourbons and the asseitlttlng 
of the congress of Vienna. The following year saw the retiim 


of Napoleon from Ellm, the dose of the congress of Vienna, and 
the campaign that ended with the battle of Waterloo. The 
succeeding period, after so much storm and stress, might seem 
dull and unprofitable ; but it witnessed the instructive experi- 
ment of the government of Europe by a concert of the great 
powers, and the first victory of the new principle of nationality 
in the insurrection of the Greeks. The share taken by «Gseat 
Britain in all this, for which Castlereagh pre-eminently mast 
take the praise or blame, is outlined in the article on the history 
of Europe (q.v.). Here it must suffice tri point out 
how closely the development of foreign affairs was pou^ut 
interwoven with that of home politics. The great CsMth^ 
war, so long as it lasted, was the supreme affair of 
moment ; the supreme interest when it was over was to prevent 
its recurrence. For above all the world needed peace, in order 
to recover from the exhaustion of the revolutionaiy epoch ; and 
this peace, bought at so great a cost, could be preserved only 
by the honest co-operation of Great Britain in the great inter- 
national alliance based on “the treaties.” This explains 
Castlereagh’s policy at home and abroad. He was grossly 
attacked by the Opposition in parliament and by irresponiJble 
critics, of the type of Byron, outside ; historians, bred in <thc 
atmosphere of mid-Victorian Liberalism, have re-echoed the 
cry against him and the government of which he was the most 
distinguished member ; but history has largely justified his 
attitude. He was no friend of arbitral^" government ; but he 
judged it better that “ oppressed nationalities ” and “ persecuted 
Liberals ” should suffer than that Europe should be again 
plunged into war. He was hated in his day as the arch-opponerit 
of reform, yet the triumph of the reform movement would have 
been impossible but for the peace his policy secured. 

To say this is not to say that the attitude of the Tory govern- 
ment towards the great issues of home politics was wholly, 
or even mainly, inspired by a far-sighted wisdom. It cbarmcutr 
had departed widely from the Toryism of Pitt’s oftm 
younger years, which had sought to base itself on 
popular support, as opposed to the aristocratic ex- 
elusiveness of the Whigs. It conceived itself as the trustee eff 
a system of government which, however theoretically imperfect, 
alone of the governments of Europe had survived the storms 
of the Revolution intact. To tamper with a constitution that 
had so proved its quality seemed not so much a sacrilege as a 
folly. The rigid conservatism that resulted from this attitude 
served, indeed, a useful purpose in giving weight to Castlereagh’s 
counsels in the European concert ; for Mettemich at least, 
wholly occupied with “ propping up mouldering institutions,” 
could not have worked harmoniously with a minister suspected 
of an itch for reform. At home, however, it undoubtedly 
tended to provoke that very revolution which it was intended 
to prevent. This was due not so much to the notorious corrup- 
tion of the representative system as to the fact that it represented 
social and economic conditions that were rapidly passing away. 

Both HoiLses of Parliament were in the main assemblies of 
aristocrats and landowners ; but agriculture was ceasing to 
be the characteristic industry of the country and the 
old semi-feudal relations of life were in process of m^ataad 
rapid dissolution. The invention of machinery and tbeindm* 
the concentration of the working population in manu- 
facturing centres had all but destroyed the old village ^ “ 
industries, and great populations were growing up outside the 
traditional restraints of the old system of class dependence. 
The distress inevitable in connexion with such an industrial 
revolution was increased by the immense burden of the war 
and by the high protective policy of the parliament, 
restricted trade and deliberately increased the price of food 
in the interests of the agricultural classes. Between i^n and 
1814 bands of so-called “ Luddites,” starving operatives out of 
work, scoured the country, smashing machinery-~the immediate 
cause of their misfortunes — ^and committing every sort of out- 
rage. The fault of the government lay, not in t&ng vigorous 
measures for the suppression of these disorders, but m remain- 
ing Obstinately blind to the true causes that had produced them. 
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Ministers saw in the Luddite organization only another con- 
spiracy against the state ; and^ so far from seeking means for 
removii^ the grievances that underlay popular disaffection, 
the activity of parliament, inspired by the narrowest class 
interests, only tended to increase them. The price of food, 
already raised by the war, was still further increased by suc- 
Coni LmwM cessive Corn Laws, and the artificial value thus given 
4 unI to arable land led to the passing of Enclosure Bills, 
Baohmun under which the country people were deprived of their 
common rights with very inadequate compensation, 
and life in the village conununities was made more and more 
difficult. In the circumstances it is not surprising that the 
spirit of unrest grew apace. In 1815 the passing of a new Corn 
Law, forbidding the importation of corn so long as the price 
for home-grown wheat was under 80s. the quarter, led to riots 
in London. An attack made on the prince regent at the opening 
of parliament on the 28th of January 1817 led to an inquiry, 
which revealed the existence of an elaborate organization for 
the overthrow of the existing order. The repressive measures 
of 1795 and 1799 were now revived and extended, and 
bill suspending the Habeas Corpus Act for a year 
tian. * was passed through both Houses by a large majority. 

On the 27 th of March Lord Sidmouth opened the 
government campaign against the press by issuing a circular to 
the lords-lieutenants, directing them to instruct the justices of 
the peace to issue warrants for the arrest of any person cliarged 
on oath with publisliing blasphemous or seditious libels. The 
legality of this suggestion was more than doubtful, but it was 
none the less acted on, and a series of press prosecutions followed, 
some — as in the case of the bookseller William Hone — on grounds 
so trivial that juries refused to convict. William Cobbett, the 
most influential of the reform leaders, in order to avoid arbitrary 
imprisonment, “ deprived of pen, ink and paper,” suspended 
the Political Register and sailed for America. A disturbance 
that was almost an armed insurrection, which broke out in 
Derbyshire in June of this year, seemed to justify the severity 
of the government ; it was suppressed without great difficulty, 
and three of the ringleaders were executed. 

It was, however, in 1819 that the conflict between the govern- 
ment and the new popular forces culminated. Distress was 
acute ; and in the manufacturing towns mass meetings 
ftrnton. discuss a remedy, which, under the guid- 

’ unce of political agitators, was discovered in universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments. The right to return members 
to parliament was claimed for all communities ; and since 
this right was unconstitutionally withheld, unrepresented 
towns were invited to exercise it in anticipation of its formal 
concession. At Birmingham, accordingly. Sir Charles Wolseley 
was duly elected ** legislatorial attorney and representative ” 
of the town. Manchester followed suit ; but the meeting 
arranged for the 9th of August was declared illegal by the 
magistrates, on the strength of a royal proclamation against 
seditious meetings issued on the 30th of July. Another meeting 
was accordingly summoned for the undoubtedly Lgal pu^ose 
of petitioning parliament in favour of reform. On the appointed 
day (August 16) thousands poured in from the surrounding 
districts. These men had been previously drilled, for the pur- 
pose, as their own leaders asserted, of enabling the vast assem- 
blage to be conducted in an orderly manner ; for the purpose, 
as the niagistratcs suspected, of preparing them for an armed 
insurrection. An attempt was made by a party of yeomanry 
to arrest a popular agitator, Henry Hunt ; the angry 
mob surged round the horsemen, who found themselves 
powerless ; the Riot Act was read, and the 15th 
Hussars cWged the crowd with drawn swords. The 
meeting rapidly broke up, but not before six had been killed 
and many injured. The “ Manchester Massacre ” gave an 
immense impetus to the movement in favour of reform. The 
employment of soldiers to suppress liberty of speech stirred 
up the resentment of Englishmen as nothing else could have 
done, and this resentment was increased by the conviction that 
the government was engaged with the ** Holy Alliance ” in an 
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unholy conspiracy against liberty everywhere. The true tend- 
ency of Castlereagh’s foreign policy was not understood, nor had 
he any of the popular arts which would have enabled Canning 
to carty public opinion with him in cases where a frank ex- 
planation was impossible. The Liberals could see no more than 
that he appeared to be committed to international engagements, 
the logical outcome of which might be — ^as an orator of the 
Opposition put it — that Cossacks would be encamped in Hyde 
Park for the purpose of overawing the House of Commons. 

The dangerous agitation that gave expression to this state 
of feeling was met by the government in the session of November 
1819 by the passing of the famous Six Acts. The first 
of these deprived the defendant of the right of travers- 
ing, but directed that he should be brought to trial 
within a year ; the second increased the penalties for seditious 
libel ; the third imposed the newspaper stamp duty on all 
pamphlets and the like containing news ; the fourth (Seditious 
Meetings Act) once more greatly curtailed the liberty of public 
meetings ; the fifth forbade the training of persons in the use 
of arms ; the sixth empowered magistrates to search for and 
seize arms. 

The apparent necessity for the passing of these exceptional 
measures was increased by the imminent death of the old king, 
the tragic close of whose long reign had won for him 
a measure of popular sympathy which was wholly 
lacking in the case of the prince regent. On the 23rd ohu^ik 
of February 1820 George III. died, and the regent 
became king as George IV. This was the signal for an outburst 
of popular discontent with the existing order of a far more 
ominous character than any that had preceded it. The king 
was generally loathed, not so much for his vices — which would 
have been, in this case as in others, condoned in a more popular 
monarch — but for the notorious meanness and selfishness of 
his character. Of these qualities he took the occasion of his 
accession to make a fresh display. He had long been separated 
from his wife, Caroline of Brunswick ; he now refused her the 
title of queen consort, forbade the mention of her name in the 
liturgy, and persuaded the government to promote an inquiry 
in parliament in^^^o her conduct, with a view to a divorce. What- 
ever grounds there may have been for this action, popular sym- 
pathy was wholly with Queen Caroline, who became the centre 
round which all the forces of discontent rallied. The failure of 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties against the gueen, which was 
dropped after it had passed its third reading in the Lords by a 
majority of only seven, was greeted as a great popular triumph. 
The part played by the government in this unsavoury affair 
had discredited them even in the eyes of the classes whose fear 
of revolution had hitherto made them supporters of the established 
system ; and the movement for reform received a new stimulus. 

The Tory government itself realized the necessity for some 
concessions to the growing public sentiment. In 1821 a small 
advance was made. The reform bill (equal electoral 
districts) introduced by Lambton (afterwards Lord 
Durham) was thrown out ; but the corrupt borough nform. 
of Grampound in Cornwall w^as disfranchised and the 
seats transferred to the county of York. Even more significant 
was the change in the cabinet, which was strengthened by the 
admission of some of the more conservative section of the 
Opposition, Lord Sidmouth retiring and Robert Peel becoming 
home secretary. A bill for the removal of Catholic disabilities, 
too, was carried in the Commons, though rejected in the Lords ; 
and the appointment of Lord Wellesley, an advocate of the 
Catholic claims, to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland marked yet 
another stage in the settlement of a question which, more than 
anything else at that time, kept Ireland and Irishmen in a state 
of chronic discontent and agitation. 

It is not without significance that this^ modification of the 
policy of the Tory government at home coincided with a modi- 
fication of its relations with the European powers. The tendency 
of Mettemich’s system had long been growing distasteful to 
CasUereagh, who had consistently protested against the attempt 
to constitute the Grand Alliance general police of Europe and 
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had specially protested against the Carlsbad Decrees (g^v,). The 
first steps towards the inevitable breach with the reactionary 
powers had already been taken before Ciistlereagh’s tragic 
death on the eve of the congress of Verona brought George 
Canning into office as the executor of his policy. With 
CmSSag, Canning, foe of the Revolution and all its works though 
he was, the old liberal Toryism of Pitt’s younger days 
seemed once more to emerge. It might have emerged in any 
case ; but Canning, with his brilliant popular gifts and his frank 
appeal to popular support, gave it a revivifying stimulus which 
it would never have received from an aristocrat of the type of 
Castlereagh. 

The new spirit was most conspicuous in foreign affairs ; in 
the protest of Great Britain against the action of the continental 
Changed Powers at Verona (see Verona, Congress or), in 
tendency the recognition of the South American republics, and 
ofBrttiah later in the sympathetic attitude of the government* 
poii^. towards the insurrection in Greece. This policy had 

been foreshadowed in the instructions drawn up by Castlereagh 
for his own guidance at Verona ; but Canning succeeded in giving 
it a popular and national colour and thus removing from the 
government all suspicion of sympathy with the reactionary spirit 
of the “ Holy Alliance.” In home affairs, too, the government 
made tentative advances in a Liberal direction. In January 
1823 Vansittart was succeeded as chancellor of the exchequer 
by Robinson (afterwards Lord Goderich), and Huskisson became 
president of the Board of Trade. The term of office of the latter 
was marked by the first tentative efforts to modify the high 
j)rotective system by which British trade was hampered, especi- 
ally by the Reciprocity of Duties Act (1823), a modification of 
the Navigation Acts, by which British and foreign shipping 
were placed on an equal footing, while the right to impose re- 
strictive duties on ships of powers refusing to reciprocate was 
retained. In spite, however, of the improvement in trade that 
ultimately resulted from these measures, there was great de- 
pression ; in 1825 there was a financial crisis that caused wide- 
spread ruin, and in 1826 the misery of the labouring poor led 
to renewed riots and machinery smashing. It became in- 
creasingly clear that a drastic alteration in the existing system 
was absolutely inevitable. As to this necessity, however, the 
ministry was in fact hopelessly divided. The government was 
one of compromise, in which even so burning a question as 
Catholic emancipation had been left open. Among its members 
were some — like the lord chancellor Eldon, the duke of Welling- 
ton, and the premier, Lord Liverpool, himself — whose Toryism 
was of the type crystallized under the influence of the Revolution, 
adamant against change. Such progressive measures as it had 
passed had been passed in the teeth of its own nominal sup- 
porters, even of its own members. In 1826 Lord Palmerston, 
himself a member of the government, wrote : “ On the Catholic 
question, on the principles of commerce, on the corn laws, on 
the settlement of the currency, on the laws relating to trade in 
money, on colonial slavery, on the game laws . . . ; on all these 
questions, and everything like them, the government will find 
support from the Whigs and resistance from their self-denom- 
inated friends.” It was, in fact, only the personal influence 
of Liverpool that held the ministry together, and when, on the 
17th of Februpy 1827, he was seized with an apoplectic fit, a 
crisis was inevitable. 

The crisis, indeed, arose before the nominal expiration of the 
Liverpool administration. Two questions were, in the view of 
CMthotte supporters, of supreme importance — 

Bmancipa* Catholic emancipation and the reform of the Com Laws. 
Hon and The first of these had assumed a new urgency since the 
formation in 1823 of the Catholic Association, which 
under the brilliant leadership of Daniel O’Connell 
established in Ireland a national organization that threatened 
the very basis of the government. In March 1826 Sir Francis 
Burdett had brought in a Catholic Relief Bill, which, passed 
in the Commons, was thrown out by the Lords. A year later 
Burdett’s motion that the aflfairs of Ireland required immediate 
attention, though supported by Canning, was rejected in the 


Commons. A bill modifying the Com Laws, introduced by 
Canning and Huskisson, passed the House of Commons on the 
i2th of April 1827, but was rejected by the Lords. 

Meanwhile (April 10) Canning had become prime minister, 
his appointment being followed by the resignation of all the most 
conspicuous members of the Liverpool administration ; 
Wellington, Eldon, Melville, Bathurst, Westmorland ^jSSaSy. 
and Peel, the latter of whom resigned on account 
of his opposition to Catholic emancipation. The new govern- 
ment had perforce to rely on the Whigs, who took tlieir seats 
on the government side of the House, Lord Lansdowne being 
included in the cabinet. Before this coalition could be com- 
pleted, however. Canning died (August 8). The short-lived 
Goderich administration followed ; and in January 1828 the king, 
weary of the effort to arrange a coalition, summoned 
the duke of Wellington to office as head of a purely 
Tory cabinet. Yet the logic of facts was too strong minietty, 
even for the stubborn spirit of the Iron Duke. In 
May 1828, on the initiative of Lord John Russell, the Test and 
Corporation Acts were repealed ; in the same session a Corn 
Bill, differing but little from those that Wellington had hitherto 
opposed, was passed ; and finally, after a strenuous agitation 
which culminated in the election of O’Connell for Clare, and in 
spite of the obstinate resistance of King George cathoUc 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed (April ^o^fmanrUpa- 
1829) by a large majority. On the 26th of June 1830 tion 
the king died^ exactly a month before the outbreak 
of the revolution in Paris that hurled Charles X. from 
the throne and led to the establishment of the Liberal 
Monarchy under Louis Philippe ; a revolution that was to exert a 
strong influence on the movement for reform in England. 

King William IV. ascended the throne at a critical moment 
in the history of the English constitution. Everywhere misery 
and discontent were apparent, manifesting themselves 
in riots against machinery, in rick-burning on a large “ 
scale, and in the formation of trades unions which 
tended to develop into organized armies of sedition. All the 
elements of violent revolution were present. Nor was there 
anything in the character of the new king greatly calculated 
to restore the damaged prestige of the crown ; for, if he lacked 
the evil qualities that had caused George IV. to be loathed as 
well as despised, he lacked also the sense of personal dignity 
that had been the saving grace of George, while he shared the 
conservative and Protestant prejudices of his predecessors. 
Reform was now inevitable. The Wellington ministry, hated 
by the Liberals, denounced even by the Tories as traitorous for 
the few concessions made, resigned on the 16th of November ; 
and the Whigs at last came into office under Lord 
Grey, the ministry also including a few of the movQ miaieoy 
Liberal Tories. Lord Durham, perhaps the most«"^*^ 
influential leader of the reform movement, became 
privy seal, Althorp chancellor of the exchequer, Palmerston 
foreign secretary, Melbourne home secretary, Goderich colonial 
secretary. Lord John Russell, as ]jayma.ster - general, and 
Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby), as secretary for Ireland, held 
office outside the cabinet. With the actual House of Commons, 
however, the government was powerless to effect its purpose. 
Though it succeeded in carrying the second reading 
of the Reform Bill (March 21, 1831), it was defeated 
in committee, and appealed to the country. The sitt, 
result was a great governmental majority, and the 
bill passed the Commons in September. Its rejection by the 
Lords on the 8th of October was the signal for dangerous rioting ; 
and in spite of the opposition pf the king, the bill was once more 
passed by the Commons (December 12). A violent agitation 
marked the recess. On the 14th of April 1832 the bill was read 
a second time in the Lords, but on the 7 th of May was again 
rejected, whereupon the government resigned. The attempt 
of Wellington, at the king’s instance, to form a ministry failed ; 
of all the Tory obstructionists he alone had the courage to face 
the popular rage. On the 15th Lord Grey was in office again ; 
the demand was made for a sufficient creation of peers to swamp 
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the House of Lcw-ds ; the king, now thoroughly alarmed, used 
his influence to persuade the peers to yield, and on the 4th of 
June the great Reform Bill became law. Thus was England 
spared the crisis of a bloody revolution, and proof given to the 
world that her ancient constitution was sufficient^ elastic to 
expand with the needs of the times. 

Tl» effect of the Reform Bill, which abolished fifty - six 
“ rotten ** boroughs, and by reducing the representation of others 
set free 143 seats, which were in part conferred on the new in- 
dustrial centres, was to transfer a large share of political power 
from the landed aristocracy to the middle classes. Yet the 
opposition of th^ Tories had not been wholly inspired by the 
desire to maintain the political predominance of a class. Canning, 
who had the best reason for knowing, defended the unreformed 
system on the ground that its very anomalies opened a variety 
of patis by which talent could make its way into parliament, 
and thus produced an assembly far more widely representative 
than could be expected from a more uniform and logical system. 
This argument, which the effect of progressive extensions of the 
franchise on the intellectual level of parliament has certainly 
not tended to weaken, was however far outweighed — as Canning 
himself would have come to see — by the advantage of reconciling 
with the old constitution the new forces which were destined 
during the century to transform the social organization of the 
country. Nor, in spite of the drastic character of the Reform 
Bill, did it in effect constitute a revolution. The 143 seats set 
free were divided equally l>etwcen the towns and the counties ; 
and in the counties the landowning aristocracy was still supreme. 
In the towns the new £10 household franchise secured a demo- 
cratic constituency ; in the counties the inclusion of tenants at 
will (of £50 annual rent), as well as of copyholders and lease- 
holders, only tended to increase the influence of the landlords. 
There was as yet no secret ballot to set the voter free. 

The result was apparent in the course of the next few years. 
The first reformed parliament, which met on the 29th of January 
1 833, consisted in the main of Whigs, with a sprinkling of Radicals 
and a compact body of Liberal Tories under Sir Robert Peel. 
Its great work was the act emancipating the slaves in the British 
colonies (August 30). Other burning questions were the con- 
dition of Ireland, the scandal of the established church there, 
the misery of the poor in England. In all these matters the 
House showed little enough of the revolutionary temper; so 
little, indeed, that in March Lord Durham resigned. To the 
Whig leaders the church was all but as sacrosanct as to the 
Tories, the very foundation of the constitution, not to be touched 
save at imminent risk to the state ; the most they would ad- 
venture was to remedy a few of the more glaring abuses of an 
establishment imposed on an unwilling population. As for 
O’Conneirs agitation for the repeal of the Union, that met with 
but scant sympathy in parliament ; on the 27th of May 1834 
his repeal motion was rejected by a large majority. 

In July the Grey ministry resigned, and on the i6th Lord 
Melbourne became prime minister. His short tenure of office 
is memorable for the passing of the bill for the reform 
of the Poor Law (August). The reckless system of 
outdoor relief, which had pauperized whole neighbour- 
hoods, was abolished, and the system of unions and workhouses 
established (see Poor Law). Aji attempt to divert some of the 
revenues of the Irish Church led in the autumn to serious differ- 
ences of opinion in the cabinet ; the king, as tenacious as his 
father of the exact obligations of his coronation oath, dismissed 
the ministry, and called the Tories to office under Sir Robert 
Peel and the (hike of Wellington. Thus, within three years of the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the party which had most strenuously 
oppos^ it was again in office. Scarcely less striking testimony 
to the constitutional temper of the English was given by the new 
attitude of the party under the new conditions. In the ** Tam- 
2*^ worth manifesto ” of January 1835 Peel proclaimed 
the principles which were henceforth to guide the 
party, no lon^r Tory, but ** Conservative.” The 
Reform Bill ancflts consequences were frankly accepted; 
further reforms were promised, especially in the matter of the 
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municipal colorations and of the disabilities of the dissenters* 
The new parliament, however, which met on the 19th of February,^ 
was not favourable to the ministry, which fell on the 8th of Aprfi. 
Lord Melbourne once more came into office, and the Municipal 
Corporations Act of the 7th of September was the work of a 
Liberal government. This was the last measure of first-rate 
importance passed before the death of King William, which 
occurred on the 20th of June 1837. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance, not only for 
England but for the world at large, of the epoch which cul- 
minated in the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. Ail Europe, 
whether Liberal or reactionary, was watching the constitutional 
struggle with strained attention ; the principles of monarchy 
and of constitutional liberty were alike at stake. To foreign 
observers it seemed impossible that the British monarchy could 
survive. Baron Brunnow, the Russian ambassador in London, 
sent home to the emperor Nicholas I. the most pessimistic reports. 
According to Brunnow, King William, by using his influence to 
secure the passage of the Reform Bill, had “ cast his crown into 
the gutter ” ; the throne might endure for his lifetime, but the 
next heir was a young and inexperienced girl, and, even were the 
princess Victoria ever to mount the throne — which was unlikely 
— she would be speedily swept off it again by the rising tide 
of republicanism. The course of the next reign was destined 
speedily to convince even Nicholas I. of the baselessness of 
these fears, and to present to all Europe the exemplar of a 
progressive state, in which the principles of traditional 
authority and democratic liberty combined for the common 
good. (W. A. P.) 

XII. The Reign of Victoria (1837-1901) 

The death of William IV., on the 20th of June 1837, placed 
on the throne of England a young princess, who was destined 
to reign for a longer period than any of her pre- 
decessors. The new queen, the only daughter of the 
duke of Kent, the fourth son of George III., had just Mccmi^a. 
attained her majority. Educated in comparative 
seclusion, her character and her person were unfamiliar to her 
future subjects, who were a little weary of the extravagances 
and eccentricities of her immediate predecessors. Her accession 
gave them a new interest in the house of Hanover. And their 
loyalty, which would in any case have been excited by the 
accession of a young and inexperienced girl to the throne of the 
greatest empire in the world, was stimulated by her conduct 
and appearance. She displayed from the first a dignity and 
good sense which won the affection of the multitude who merely 
saw her in public, and the confidence of the advisers who were 
admitted into her presence. 

The ministry experienced immediate benefit from the change. 
The Whigs, who had governed England since 1830, under Lord 
Grey and Lord Melbourne, were suffering from the reaction 
which is the inevitable consecjuence of revolution. The country 
which, in half-a-dozen years, had seen a radical reform of parlia- 
ment, a no less radied reform of municipal corporations, the 
abolition of slavery, and the reconstruction of the poor laws, 
was longing for a period of political repose. The alliance, or 
understanding, between the Whigs and the Irish was increasing 
the distrust of the English people in the ministry, and Lord 
Melbourne's government, in the first half of 1837, seemed 
doomed to perish. The accession of the cjueen gave it a new 
lease of power. The election, indeed, which followed her ac- 
cession did not materially alter the composition of the House 
of Commons. But the popularity of the queen was extended 
to her government. Taper's suggestion in Coningsby that the 
Conservatives should go to the country with the cry, “ Our 
young queen and our old institutions,'' expressed, in an epigram, 
a prevalent idea. But the institution which derived most 
immediate benefit from the new sovereign was the old Whig 
ministry. 

The difficulties of the ministry, nevertheless, were great. 
In the preceding years it had carried most of the reforms 
which were demanded in Great Britain ; but it had failed to 
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obtain the assent of the House of Lords to its Irish measures. 
It had desired (i) to follow up the reform of English cor- 
Loftf porations by a corresponding reform of Irish muni- 
cipaliiies \ {2) to convert the tithes^ payable to the 
dim^ Insh Church, into a rent charge, and to appropriate 
eaiUM, surplus revenues to other purposes ; (3) to deal 
with the chronic distress of the Irish people by extending to 
Ireland the principles of the English poor law. In the year which 
succeeded the accession of the queen it accomplished two of 
these objects. It passed an Irish poor law and a measure 
commuting tithes in Ireland into a rent charge. The first of 
these measures was carried in opposition to the views of the Irish, 
who thought that it imposed an intolerable burden on Irish 
property. The second was only carried on the government con- 
senting to drop the appropriation clause, on which Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration had virtually been founded. 

It was not, however, in domestic politics alone that the 
ministry was hampered. In the months which immediately 
followed the queen’s accession news reached England of dis- 
turbances, or even insurrection in Canada. The rising was easily 
put down ; but the condition of the colony was so grave that 
the ministry decided to suspend the constitution of lower Canada 
for three years, and to send out Lord Durham with almost dicta- 
torial powers. Lord Durham’s conduct was, unfortunately, 
marked by indiscretions which led to his resignation ; but before 
leaving the colony he drew up a report on its condition and on its 
future, which practically became a text-book for his successors, 
and has influenced the government of British colonies ever since. 
Nor was Canada the only great colony which was seething with 
discontent. In Jamaica the planters, who had sullenly accepted 
the abolition of slavery, were irritated by the passage of an act 
of parliament intended to remedy some grave abuses in the 
management of the prisons of the island. The colonial House 
of Assembly denounced this act as a violation of its rights, and 
determined to desist from its legislative functions. The governor 
dissolved the assembly, but the new house, elected in its place, 
reaffirmed the decision of its predecessor; and the British 
ministry, in face of the crisis, asked parliament in 1839 for 
authority to suspend the constitution of the island for five years. 
The bill introduced for this purpose placed the Whig ministry 
in a position of some embarrassment. The advocates of popular 
government, they were inviting parliament, for a second time, to 
suspend representative institutions in an important colony. 
Supported by only small and dwindling majorities, they saw 
that it was hopeless to carry the measure, and they decided on 
placing their resignations in the queen’s hands. The queen 
naturdly sent for Sir Robert Peel, who undertook to form 
a government. In the course of the negotiations, however, he 
stated that it would be necessary to make certain changes in the 
household, which contained some great ladies closely connected 
with the leaders of the Whig party. The queen 
shrank from separating herself from ladies who had 
surrounded her since she came to the throne, and 
Sir Robert thereupon declined the task of forming a 
ministry. Technically he was justified in adopting this course, 
but people generally felt that there was some hardship in com- 
pelling a young queen to separate herself from her companions 
and mends, and they consequently approved the decision of 
Lord Melbourne to support the queen in her refusal, and to 
resume office. The Whigs returned to place, but they could not 
be said to return to power. They did not even venture to renew 
the original Jamaica Bill. They substituted for it a modified 
propos^ which they were unable to carry. They were obviously 
indebted for office to the favour of the queen, and not to the 
support of parliament. 

Yet the session of 1839 was not without important results. 
After a long struggle, in which ministers narrowly escaped defeat 
in the Commons, and in the course of which they 
suffered severe rebuffs in the Lords, they succeeded 
in laying the foundation of the English system of 
national education. In the same session they were forced against 
their will to adopt a reform, which had been recommended by 


Rowland Hill, and to confer on the nation the benefit of a 
uniform penny postc^e. No member of the cabinet foresaw the 
consequents of this reform. The postmaster-general. Lord 
Lichfield, in opposing it, declared that, if the revenue of his 
office was to be maintained, the correspondence of the country, 
on which postage was paid, must be increased from 42,000,000 
to 480,000,000 letters a year, and he contended that there were 
neiffier people to write, nor machinery to deal with, so pro- 
digious a mass of letters. He would have been astonished to 
hear that, before the end of the century, his office had to deal 
with more than 3,000,000,000 postal packets a year, and that the 
net profit which it paid into the exchequer was to be more than 
double what it received in 1839. 

In 1840 the ministry was not much more successful than it 
had proved in 1839. After years of conflict it succeeded indeed 
in placing on the statute book a measure dealing with 
Irish municipalities. But its success was purchased 
by concessions to the Lords, which deprived the 
measure of much of its original merit. The closing years of the 
Whig administration were largely occupied with the financial 
difficulties of the country. The first three years of the queen’s 
reign were memorable for a constantly deficient revenue. The 
deficit amounted to ^^1,400,000 in 1837, to £400,000 in 1838, 
and to £1,457,000 in 1839. Baring, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, endeavoured to terminate this deficiency by a general 
increase of taxation, but this device proved a disastrous failure. 
The deficit rose to £1,842,000 in 1840. It was obvious that the 
old expedient of increasing taxation had failed, and that some 
new method had to be substituted for it. This new method 
Baring tried to discover in altering the differential duties on 
timber and sugar, and substituting a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter 
for the sliding duties hitherto payable on wheat. By these 
alterations he expected to secure a large increase of revenue, 
and at the same time to maintain a sufficient degree of protection 
for colonial produce. The Conservatives, who believed in pro- 
tection, at once attacked the proposed alteration of the sugar 
duties. They were reinforced by many Lil)erals, who cared very 
little for protection, but a great deal about the abolition of 
slavery, and consequently objected to reducing the duties on 
foreign or slave -grown sugar. This combination of interests 
proved too strong for Baring and his proposal was rejected. As 
ministers, however, did not resign on their defeat, Sir Rol)ert Peel 
followed up his victory by moving a vote of want of confidence, 
and this motion was carried in an exceptionally full house by 
312 votes to 31 1. 

Before abandoning the struggle, the Whigs decided on appeal- 
ing from the House of Commons to the country. The general 
election which ensued largely increased the strength 
of the Conservative party. On the meeting of the 
new parliament in August 1841, votes of want of miaiaur. 
confidence in the government were proposed and 
carried in both houses ; the Whigs were compelled to resign 
office, and the queen again charged Sir Robert Peel with the task 
of formmg a government. If the queen had remained unmarried, 
it is possible that the friction which had arisen in 1839 might 
have recurred in 1841. In February 1840, however, Her Majesty 
had married her cousin, Prince Albert of Soxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
She was, therefore, no longer dependent on the Whi^ ladies, to 
whose presence in her court she h^ attached so much importance 
in 1839, By the man^ement of the prince — ^who later in the reign 
was known as the prince consort — ^the great ladies of the house- 
hold voluntarily tendered their resignations ; and every obstacle 
to the formation of the new government was in this way removed. 

Thus the Whigs retired from the offices which, except for a 
brief interval in 1834-1835, they had held for eleven years. 
During the earlier years otf their administration they had suc- 
ceeded in carrying many memorable reforms : during the later 
years their weakness in the House of Commons had preveiitcd 
their passing any considerable measures. But, if they had failed 
in this respect, Lord Melbourne had rendered conspicuous service 
to the queen. Enjoying her full confidence, consulted by her on 
every occasion, he had always used his influence for the public 
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good ; and perhaps those who look back now with so much satis- 
faction at the queen’s conduct during a reign of unexampled 
lengthy imperfectly appreciate the debt which in this respect is 
owed to her first prime minister. The closing years of the Whig 
government were marked by external complications. A contro- 
versy on the boundary of Canada and the United States was 
provoking increasing bitterness on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The intervention of Lord Palmerston in Syria, which resulted 
in a great military success at Acre, was embittering the relations 
between France and England, while the unfortunate expedition 
to Afghanistan, which the Whigs had approved, was already 
producing embarrassment, and was about to result in disaster. 
Serious, however, as were the complications which surrounded 
British policy in Europe, in the East, and in America, the country, 
in August 1841, paid more attention to what a great writer called 
the ‘‘ condition of England ” question. There had never been 
a period in British history when distress and crime had been so 
general. There had hardly ever been a period when food had been 
so dear, when wages had been so low, when poverty had been so 
widespread, and the condition of the lower orders so depraved 
and so hopeless, as in the early years of the queen’s reign. The 
condition of the people had prompted the formation of two great 
associations. The Chartists derived their name from the charter 
which set out their demands. The rejection of a monster petition 
which they presented to parliament in 1839 led to a formidable 
riot in Birmingham, and to a projected march from South Wales 
on London, in which twenty persons were shot dead at Newport. 
Another organization, in one sense even more formidable than 
the Chartist, was agitating at the same time for the repeal of 
the com laws, and was known as the Anti-Com Law League. 
It had already secured the services of two men, Cobden and 
Bright, who, one by clear reasoning, the other by fervid eloquence, 
were destined to make a profound impression on all classes of the 
people. 

TTie new government had, therefore, to deal with a position 
of almost unexampled difficulty. The people were apparently 
sinking into deeper poverty and misery year after year. 
As an outward and visible sign of the inward distress, 
the state was no longer able to pay its way. It was 
estimated that the deficit, which had amounted to £1,842,000 
in 1840, would reach £2,334,000 in 1841. It is the signal merit 
of Sir Robert Peel that he terminated this era of private distress 
and public deficits. He accomplished this task partly by 
economical administration — for no minister ever valued economy 
more — and partly by a reform of the financial system, effected 
in three great budgets. In the budget of 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
terminated the deficit by reviving the income tax. The proceeds 
of the tax, which was fixed at ^d. in the £, and was granted in 
the first instance for three years, were more than sufficient to 
secure this object. Sir Robert used the surplus to reform the 
whole customs tariff. The duties on raw materials, he proposed, 
should never exceed 5 %, the duties on partly manufactured 
articles 12 %, and the duties on manufactured articles 20 % of 
their value. At the same time he reduced the duties on stage 
coaches, on foreign and colonial coffee, on foreign and colonial 
timber, and repealed the export duties on British manufactures. 
The su^ess of this budget in stimulating consumption and in 
promoting trade induced Sir Robert Peel to follow it up in 1845 
with an even more remarkable proposal. Instead of allowing the 
income tax to expire, he induced parliament to continue it for 
a fu^er period, and with the resources which were thus placed 
at his disposal he purged the tariff of various small duties which 
produc^ little revenue, emd had been imposed for purposes of 
protection. He swept away all the duties on British exports ; 
he repealed the duties on glass, on cotton wool, and still further 
reduced the duties on foreign and colonial sugar. This budget 
was a much greater stq> towards free trade than the budget of 
1842. Tile chief object in his third budget in 1846 — the reduc- 
tion of the duty on com. to is. a quarter — was necessitated by 
causes which will be immediately referred to. But it will be 
convenient "Ht once to refer to its other features. Sir Robert 
Peel told the house that, in his previous budgets, he had given 
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the manufacturers of the country free access to the raw materials 
whiefi they used. He was entitled in return to call upon them 
to relinquish the protection which they enjoyed. He decided, 
therefore, to reduce the protective duties on cotton, woollen, silk, 
metal and other goods, as well as on raw materials still liable to 
heavy taxation, such as timber and tallow. As the policy of 
1842 and 1845 proved unquestionably successful in stimu- 
lating trade, he proposed to extend it to agriculture. He 
reduced the duties on the raw materials which the farmers used, 
such as seed and maize, and in return he called on them to give 
up the duties on cattle and meat, to reduce largely the duties 
on butter, cheese and hops, and to diminish the duty on com by 
gradual stages to is. a quarter. In making these changes Sir 
Robert Peel avowed that it was his object to make the country 
a cheap one to live in. There is no doubt that they were followed 
by a remarkable development of British trade. In the twenty- 
seven years from 1815 to 1842 the export trade of Great Britain 
diminished from £49,600,000 to £47,280,000 ; while in the 
twenty-seven years which succeeded 1842 it increased from 
£47,280,000 to nearly £190,000,000. These figures are a simple 
and enduring monument to the minister’s memory. It is fair 
to add that the whole increase was not due to free trade. It was 
partly attributable to the remarkable development of com- 
munications which marked this period. 

Two other financial measures of great importance were 
accomplished in Sir Robert Peel’s ministry. In 1844 some 
£250,000,000 of the national debt still bore an interest of 3J%. 
The improvement in the credit of the country enabled the 
government to reduce the interest on the stock to 3J % for the 
succeeding ten years, and to 3 % afterwards. This conversion, 
which effected an immediate saving of £625,000, and an ultimate 
saving of £1,250,000 a year, was by far the most important 
measure which had hitherto been applied to the debt ; and no 
operation on the same scale was attempted for more than forty 
years. In the same year the necessity of renewing the charter 
of the Bank of England afforded Sir Robert Peel an opportunity 
of reforming the currency. He separated the issue department 
from the banking department of the bank, and decided that in 
future it should only be at liberty to issue notes against (i) the 
debt of £14,000,000 due to it from the government, and (2) any 
bullion actually in its coffers. Few measures of the past century 
have been the subject of more controversy than this famous act, 
and at one time its repeated suspension in periods of financial 
crises seemed to suggest the necessity of its amendment. But 
opinion on the whole has vindicated its wisdom, and it has 
survived all the attacks which have been made upon it. 

The administration of Sir Robert Peel is also remarkable for 
its Irish policy. The Irish, under O’Connell, had constantly 
supported the Whig ministry of Lord Melbourne, 

But their alliance, or understanding, with the Whigs 
had not procured them all the results which they had expected 
from it. The two great Whig measures, dealing with the church 
and the municipalities, had only been passed after years of 
controversy, and in a shape which deprived them of many 
expected advantages. Hence arose a notion in Ireland that 
nothing was to be expected from a British parliament, and hence 
began a movement for the repeal of the union which had been 
accomplished in 1801. This agitation, which smouldered during 
the reign of the Whig ministry, was rapidly revived when Sir 
Robert Peel entered upon office. The Irish contributed large 
sums, which were known as repeal rent, to the cause, and they 
held monster meetings in various parts of Ireland to stimulate 
the demand for repeal. The ministry met this campaign by 
coercive legislation regulating the use of arms, by quartering 
large bodies of troops in Ireland, and by prohibiting a great 
meeting at Qontarf, the scene of Brian Boru’s victory, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. They further decided 
in 1843 to place O’Connell and some of the leading agitators on 
their trial for conspiracy and sedition. O’Connell was trie^l 
before a jury chosen from a defective panel, was convicted on 
an indictment which contained many counts, and the court 
passed sentence without distinguishing between these counts. 
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These irregularities induced the House of Lords to reverse the 
judgment, and its reversal did much to prevent mischief. 
O'Connell’s illness, which resulted in his death in 1847, tended 
also to establish peace. Sir Robert Peel wisely endeavoured to 
stifle agitation by making considerable concessions to Irish 
sentiment. He increased the grant which was made to the 
Roman Catholic College at Maynooth ; he established three 
colleges in the north, south and west of Ireland for the unde- 
nominational education of the middle classes ; he appointed 
a commission — the Devon commission, as it was called, from the 
name of the nobleman who presided over it — ^to investigate the 
conditions on which Irish land was held ; and, after the report 
of the commission, he introduced, though he failed to carry, a 
measure for remedying some of the grievances of the Irish 
tenants. These wise concessions might possibly have had 
some effect in pacifying Ireland, if, in the autumn of 
ne rm 9. forgotten in the presence of 

a disaster which suddenly fell on that unhappy country. The 
potato, which was the sole food of at least half the people of an 
overcrowded island, failed, and a famine of unprecedented 
proportions was obviously imminent. Sir Robert Peel, whose 
original views on protection had been rapidly yielding to the 
arguments afforded by the success of his own budgets, concluded 
that it was impossible to provide for the necessities of Ireland 
without suspending the com laws ; and that, if they were once 
suspended, it would be equally impossible to restore them. He 
failed, however, to convince two prominent members of his 
cabinet — Lord Stanley and the duke of Buccleuch — that pro- 
tection must be finally abandoned, and considering it hopeless 
to persevere with a disunited cabinet he resigned office. On 
Sir Robert’s resignation the queen sent for Lord John Russell, 
who had led the Liberal party in the House of Commons with 
conspicuous ability for more than ten years, and charged him 
with the task of forming a new ministry. Differences, which 
it proved impossible to remove, between two prominent Whigs — 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Grey — made the task impracticable, 
and after an interval Sir Robert Peel consented to resume power. 
Sir Robert Peel was probably aware that his fall had been only 
postponed. In the four years and a half during which his 
ministry had lasted he had done much to estrange his party. 
They said, with some truth, that, whether his measures were 
right or wrong, they were opposed to the principles which he 
had been placed in power to support. The general election 
of 1841 had been mainly fought on the rival policies of 
protection and free trade. The country had decided for 
protection, and Sir R. Peel had done more than all his pre- 
decessors to give it free trade. The Conservative party, more- 
over, was closely allied with the church, and Sir Robert had 
offended the church by giving an increased endowment to 
Maynooth, and by establishing undenominational colleges — 
‘‘ godless colleges ” as they were called — in Ireland, The 
Conservatives were, therefore, sullenly discontented with the 
conduct of their leader. They were lashed into positive fury 
by the proposal which he was now making to abolish the corn 
laws. Lord George Bentinck, who, in his youth, had been 
private secretary to Canning, but who in his maturer years had 
devoted more time to the turf than to politics, placed himself 
at their head. He was assisted by a remarkable man — Benjamin 
Disraeli — who joined great abilities to great ambition, and who, 
embittered by Sir Robert Peel’s neglect to appoint him to office, 
had already displayed his animosity to the minister. The policy 
on which Sir Robert Peel resolved facilitated attack. For the 
minister thought it necessary, while providing against famine 
by repealing the com laws, to ensure the preservation of order 
by a new coercion bill. The financial bill and the coercion bill 
were both pressed forward, and each ^ave opportunities for 
discussion and, what was then new in parliament, for obstruction. 
At last, on the very night on which the fiscal proposals of the 
ministers were accepted by the Lords, the coercion bill was 
defeated in the Commons by a combination of Whigs, radicals 
and protectionists ; and Sir R, Peel, worn out with a protracted 
stru^le, placed his resignation in the queen’s hands. 


Thus fell the great minister, who perhaps had conferred more 
benefits on his country than any of his predecessors. The 
external policy of his ministry had been almost as 
remarkable as its domestic programme. When he 
accepted office the country was on the eve of a great poHcy,^ 
disaster in India ; it was engaged in a serious dispute 
with the United States ; and its relations with France were so 
strained that the two great countries of western Europe seemed 
unlikely to be able to settle their differences without war. In 
the earlier years of his administration tlie disaster in Afghanistan 
was repaired in a successful campaign ; and Lord Ellenborough, 
who was sent over to replace Lord Auckland as governor-general, 
increased the dominion and responsibilities of the East India 
Company by the unscrupulous but brilliant policy which led 
to the conquest of Sind. The disputes with the United States 
were satisfactorily composed ; and not only were the differences 
with France terminated, but a perfect understanding was formed 
between the two countries, under which Guizot, the prime 
minister of France, and Lord Aberdeen, the foreign minister of 
England, agreed to compromise all minor questions for the sake 
of securing the paramount object of peace. The good under- 
standing was so complete that a disagreeable incident in the 
Sandwich Islands, in which the injudicious conduct of a French 
agent very nearly precipitated hostilities, was amicably settled ; 
and the ministry had the satisfaction of knowing that, if their 
policy had produced prosperity at home, it had also maintained 
peace abroad. 

On Sir R. Peel’s resignation the queen again sent for Lord 
John Russell. The difficulties which had prevented his forming 
a ministry in the previous year were satisfactorily arranged, 
and Lord Palmerston accepted the seals of the foreign office, 
while Lord Grey was sent to the colonial office. The history of 
the succeeding years was destined, however, to prove that Lord 
Grey had had solid reasons for objecting to Lord Palmerston’s 
return to his old post ; for, whatever judgment may ultimately 
be formed on Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, there can be 
little doubt that it did not tend to the maintenance of peace. 
The first occasion on which danger was threatened arose im- 
mediately after the installation of the new ministry on the 
question of the Spanish marriages. The queen of 7*1^^ 
Spain, Isabella, was a young girl still in her teens ; the spmalab 
heir to the throne was her younger sister, the infanta 
Fernanda. Diplomacy had long been occupied with 
the marriages of these children ; and Lord Aberdeen had 
virtually accepted the principle, which the LVench government 
had laid down, that a husband for the (jueen should be found 
among the descendants of Philip V.,and that her sister’s marriage 
to the due de Montpensier — a son of Louis Philippe — should 
not be celebrated till the queen was married and had issue. 
While agreeing to this compromise. Lord Aberdeen declared 
that he regarded the Spanish marriages as a Spanish, and not as 
a European question, and that, if it proved impossible to find a 
suitable consort for the queen among the descendants of Philip 
V., Spain must be free to choose a prince for her throne elsewhere. 
The available descendants of Philip V. were the two sons of Don 
Francis, the younger brother of Don Carlos, and of these the 
French government was in favour of the elder, while the British 
government preferred the younger brother. Lord Palmerston 
strongly objected to the prince whom the French government 
supported ; and, almost immediately after acceding to office, 
he wrote a despatch in which he enumerated the various candi- 
dates for the queen of Spain’s hand, including Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, a near relation of the prince consort, among the 
number. Louis Philippe regarded this despatch as a departure 
from the principle on which he had agreed with Lord Aberdeen, 
and at once hurried on the simultaneous marriages of the queen 
with the French candidate, and of her sister with tlte due dc 
Montpensier. His action broke up the entente cordiale which 
had been established between Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. 

The second occasion on which Lord Palmerston’s vigorous 
diplomacy excited alarm arose out of the revolution which broke 
out almost universally in Europe in 1848. A rismg in Hungary 
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was suppressed by Austria with Russian assistance^ and after 
its suppression many leading Hungarians took refuge in Turkish 
territory. Austria and Russia addressed demands to the 
Porte for their surrender. Lord Palmerston determined to sup- 
port the Porte in its refusal to give up these exiles, and actually 
sent the British fleet to the Dardanelles with this object. His 
success raised the credit of Great Britain and his own reputation. 
The presence of the British fleet, however, at the Dardanelles 
suggested to him the possibility of settling another long-standing 
controversy. For years British subjects settled in Greece had 
raised complaints against the Greek government. In particular 
Don Pacifico, a Jew, but a native of Gibraltar, com- 
PmcWeo, P^3.ined that, at a riot, in which his house had been 
attacked, he had lost jewels, furniture and papers 
which he alleged to be worth more than £30,000. As Lord 
Palmerston was unable by correspondence to induce the Greek 
government to settle claims of this character, he determined to 
enforce them ; and by his orders a large number of Greek vessels 
were seized and detained by the British fleet. The French 
government tendered its good offices to compose the dispute, 
and an arrangement was actually arrived at between Lord 
Palmerston and the French minister in London. Unfortunately, 
before its terms reached Greece, the British minister at Athens 
had ordered the resumption of hostilities, and hod compelled 
the Greek government to submit to more humiliating conditions. 
News of this settlement excited the strongest feelings both in 
Paris and London. In Paris, Prince Louis Napoleon, who had 
acceded to the presidency of the French republic, decided on 
recalling his representative from the British court. In London 
the Lords passed a vote of censure on Lord Palmerston’s pro- 
ceedings ; and the Commons only sustained the minister by 
adopting a resolution approving in general terms the principles 
on which the foreign policy of the country had been conducted. 

In pursuing the vigorous policy which characterized his 
tenure of the foreign office. Lord Palmerston frequently omitted 
to consult his colleagues in the cabinet, the prime 
minister, or the queen. In the course of 1849 Her 
mlaa0d. Majesty formally complained to Lord John Russell 
that important despatches were sent off without her 
knowledge ; and an arrangement was made under which Lord 
Palmerston undertook to submit every despatch to the queen 
through the prime minister. In 1850, after the Don Pacifico 
debate, the queen repeated these commands in a much stronger 
memorandum. But Lord Palmerston, though all confidence 
between himself and the court was destroyed, continued in office. 
In the autumn of 1851 the queen was much annoyed at hearing 
that he had received a deputation at the foreign office, which 
had waited on him to express sympathy with the Hungarian 
refugees, and to denounce the conduct of the despots and 
tyrants ” of Russia and Austria, and that he had, in his reply, 
expressed his gratification at the demonstration. If the queen 
had had her way. Lord Palmerston would have been removed 
from the foreign office after this incident. A few days later the 
coup d'etat in Paris led to another dispute. The cabinet decided 
to do nothing that could wear the appearance of interference 
in the internal affairs of France ; but Lord Palmerston, in con- 
versation with the French minister in London, took upon himself 
to approve the bold and decisive step taken by the president. 
The ministry naturally refused to tolerate this conduct, and 
Lord Palmerston was summarily removed from his office. 

The removal of Lord Palmerston led almost directly to the 
fall of the Whig government. Before relating, however, the 
exact occurrences which produced its defeat, it is necessary to 
retrace our steps and describe the policy which it had pursued 
in internal matters during the six years in which it had been in 
power. Throughout that period the Irish famine had been its 
chief anxiety and difficulty. Sir Robert Peel had attempted 
to deal with it (i) by purchasing large quantities of Indian com, 
which he had retailed at low prices in Ireland, and (2) by enabling 
the grand juries to employ the people on public works, which were 
to paid otit of moneys advanced by the state, one-half being 
ultimately repayable by the locality. These measures were not 
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entirely^ successful. It was found, in practice, that the sale of 
Indian corn at low prices by the government checked the efforts 
of private individuals to supply food ; and that the 
offer of comparatively easy work to tht poor at the 
cost of the public, prevented their seeking harder 
private work either in Ireland or in Great Britain. The new 
government, with this experience before it, decided on trusting 
to private enterprise to supply the necessary food, and on throw- 
ing the whole cost of the works which the locality might under- 
take on local funds. If the famine had been less severe, this 
policy might possibly have succeeded. Universal want, how- 
ever, paralysed every one. The people, destitute of other means 
of livelihood, crowded to the relief works. In the beginning of 
1847 nearly 750,000 persons — or nearly one person out of every 
ten in Ireland — were so employed. With such vast multitudes 
to relieve, it proved impracticable to exact the labour which 
was required as a test of destitution. The roads, which it was 
decided to make, were blocked by the labourers employed upon 
them, and by tlie stones, which the labourers were supposed 
to crush for their repair. In the presence of this difficulty the 
government decided, early in 1847, gradually to discontinue the 
relief works, and to substitute for tliem relief committees charged 
with the task of feeding the people. At one time no less than 
3,000,000 persons — ^more than one-third of the entire population 
of Ireland — were supported by these committees. At the same 
time it decided on adopting two measures of a more permanent 
character. The poor law of 1838 had made no provision for the 
relief of the poor outside the workhouse, and outdoor relief was 
sanctioned by an act of 1847. Irish landlords complained that 
their properties, ruined by the famine, and encumbered by the 
extravagances of their predecessors, could not bear the cost of 
this new poor law ; and the ministry introduced and carried 
a measure enabling the embarrassed owners of life estates to 
sell their property and discharge their liabilities. It is the 
constant misfortune of Ireland that the measures intended for 
her relief aggravate her distress. The encumbered estates act, 
though it substituted a solvent for an insolvent proprietary, 
placed the Irish tenants at the mercy of landlords of whom they 
had no previous knowledge, who were frequently absentees, 
who bought the land as a matter of business, and who dealt 
with it on business principles by raising the rent. The new 
poor law, by throwing the maintenance of the poor on the soil, 
encouraged landlords to extricate themselves from their responsi- 
bilities by evicting their tenants. Evictions were made on a 
scale which elicited from Sir Robert Peel an expression of the 
deepest abhorrence. The unfortunate persons driven from their 
holdings and forced to seek a refuge in the towns, in England, 
or — ^when they could afford it — in the United States, carried 
with them everywhere the seeds of disease, the constant hand- 
maid of famine. 

Famine, mortality and emigration left their mark on Ireland. 
In four years, from 1845 to 1849, its population decreased from 
8,295,000 to 7,256,000, or by more than a million persons ; and 
the decline which took place at that time went on to the end of 
the century. The population of Ireland in 1901 had decreased 
to 4,457,000 souls. This fact is the more remarkable, because 
Ireland is almost the only portion of the British empire, or 
indeed of the civilized world, where such a circumstance has 
occurred. We must go to countries like the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey, devastated by Ottoman rule, to find such a diminution 
in the numbers of the people as was seen in Iretod during the 
last half of liie 19th century. It was probably inevitable that 
the distress of Ireland should have been followed by a renewal 
of Irish outrages. A terrible series of agrarian crimes was com- 
mitted in the autumn of 1847 ; and the ministry felt compelled, 
in consequence, to strengthen its h^ds by a new 
measure of coercion, and by suspending the Habeas ^iS4s, 
Corpus Act in Ireland. The latter measure at once 
brought to a crisis the so-called rebellion of 1848, for his share 
in which Smith O’Brien, an Irish member of parliament, was 
convicted of high treason. The government, however, did not 
venture to carry out the grim sentence which the law still applied 
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to traitors, and introduced an act enabling it to commute the 
death penalty to transportation. The insurrection had from 
the first proved abortive. With Smith O'Brien’s transportation 
it practically terminated. 

In the meanwhile the difficulties which the government was 
experiencing from the Irish famine had been aggravated by a 
grave commercial crisis in England. In the autumn of 1847 
a series of failures in the great commercial centres created a panic 
in the city of London, which forced consols down to 78, and 
induced the government to take upon itself the responsibility 
of suspending the Bank Charter Act. That step, enabling the 
directors of the Bank of England to issue notes unsecured by 
bullion, had the effect of gradually restoring confidence. But a 
grave commercial crisis of this chatracter is often attended with 
other than financial consequences. The stringency of the money 
market increases the distress of the industrial classes by diminish- 
ing the demand for work ; and, when labour suffers, political 
agitation flourishes. Early in 1848, moreover, revolutions on 
the continent produced a natural craving for changes at home. 
Louis Philippe was driven out of Paris, the emperor of Austria 
was driven out of Vienna, the Austrian soldiery had to withdraw 
from Milan, and even in Berlin the crown had to make terms 
with the people. While thrones were falling or tottering in 
every country in Europe, it was inevitable that excitement and 
agitation should prevail in Great Britain. The Chartists, reviving 
the machinery which they had endeavoured to employ in 1839, 
decided on preparing a monster petition to parliament, which 
was to be escorted to Westminster by a monster procession. 
Their preparations excited general alarm, and on the invitation 
CbmrtUm government no less than 170,000 special con- 

stables were sworn in to protect life and property 
agaiast a rabble. By the judicious arrangements, however, 
which were made by the duke of Wellington, the peace of the 
metropolis was secured. The Chartists were induced to abandon 
the procession which had caused so much alarm, and the monster 
petition was carried in a cab to the House of Commons. There 
it was mercilessly picked to pieces by a select committee. It 
was found that, instead of containing nearly 6,000,000 signatures, 
as its originators had boasted, less than 2,000,000 names were 
attached to it. Some of the names, moreover, were obviously 
fictitious, or even absurd. The exposure of these facts turned 
the whole thing into ridicule, and gave parliament an excuse 
for postponing measures of organic reform which might otherwise 
have been brought forward. 

If the ministry thus abstained from pressing forward a large 
scheme of political reform, it succeeded in carrying two measures 
of the highest commercial and social importance. In 
tlon^eta. *^49 supplemented the free trade policy, which 
Sir Robert Peel had developed, by the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts. Briefly stated, these acts, which had been 
originated during the Protectorate of Cromwell, and continued 
after the Restoration, reserved the whole coasting trade of the 
country for British vessels and British seamen, and much of the 
foreign trade for British vessels, commanded and chiefly manned 
by British subjects. The acts, therefore, were in the strictest 
sense protective, but they were also designed to increase the 
strength of Great Britain at sea, by maintaining large numbers 
of British seamen. They had been defended by Adam Smith on 
the ground that defence was “ of much more importance than 
opulence," and by the same reasoning they had been described 
by John Stuart Mill as, “ though economically disadvantageous, 
politically expedient." The acts, however, threw a grave 
burden on British trade and British shipowners. Their provisions 
by restricting competition naturally tended to raise freights, 
and by restricting employment made it difficult for shipowners 
to man their vessels. Accordingly the government wisely 
determined on their repeal ; and one of the last and greatest 
battles between Free Trade and Protection was fought over the 
question. The second reading of the government bill was carried 
in the House of Lords by a majority of only ten : it would not 
have been carried at all if the government had not secured a 
much larger number of proxies thm their opponents could obtain. 
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If the repeal of the Navigation Acts constituted a measure of 
the highest commercial importance, the passage of the Ten 
Hours Bill in 1847 niarked the first great advance in 
factory legislation. Something, indeed, had already 
been done to remedy the evils arising from the em- 
ployment of women and very young children in factories and 
mines. In 1833 Lord Ashley, better known as Lord Shaftesbury, 
had carried the first important Factory Act. In 1842 he had 
succeeded, with the help of the striking report of a royal com- 
mission, in inducing parliament to prohibit the employment of 
women and of boys under ten years of age in mines. And in 
1843 Sir James Graham, who was home secretary in Sir Robert 
Peel's administration, had been comjDelled by the pressure of 
public opinion to introduce a measure providing for the education 
of children employed in factories, and for limiting the hours of 
work of children and young persons. The educational clauses 
of this bill were obviously framed in the interests of the Church 
of England, and raised a heated controversy which led to the 
abandonment of the measure ; and in the following year Sir 
James Graham introduced a new bill dealing with the labour 
question alone. Briefly stated, his proposal was that no child 
under nine years of age should be employed in a factory, and that 
no young person under eighteen should be employed for more 
than twelve hours a day. This measure gave rise to the famous 
controversy on the ten hours clause, which commenced in 1844 
and was protracted till 1847. Lord Ashley and the factory 
reformers contended, on the one hand, that ten hours were long 
enough for any person to work ; their opponents maintained, 
on the contrary, that the adoption of the clause would injure 
the working-classes by lowering the rate of wages, and ruin the 
manufacturers by exposing them to foreign competition. In 
1847 the reform was at last adopted. It is a remarkable fact 
that it was carried against the views of the leading statesmen on 
both sides of the House. It was the triumph of common sense 
over official arguments. 

During the first four years of Lord John Russell's government, 
his administration had never enjoyed any very large measure 
of popular support, but it had been partly sustained ^ ^ 
by the advocacy of Sir Robert Peel. The differences ® 

which estranged Sir Robert from his old supporters 
were far greater than those which separated him from the Whigs, 
and the latter were therefore constantly able to rely on his 
assistance. In the summer of 1850, however, a lamentable 
accident — a fall from his horse — deprived the country of the 
services of its great statesman. His death naturally affected 
the position of parties. The small remnant of able men, indeed, 
who had been associated with him in his famous administration, 
still maintained an attitude of neutrality. But the bulk of the 
Conservative party rallied under the lead of Lord Stanley 
(afterwards Derby) in the House of Lords, and gradually sub- 
mitted to, rather than accepted, the lead of Disraeli in the 
House of Commons. 

In the autumn which succeeded Sir Robert Peel’s death, an 
event which had not been foreseen agitated the country and 
produced a crisis. During the years which had sue- 
ceeded the Reform Bill a great religious niovement 
had influenced politics both in England and Scotland. 

In England, a body of eminent men at Oxford — of whom J. H., 
afterwards Cardinal, Newman was the chief, but who numbered 
among their leaders Hurrell Froude, the brother of the historian, 
and Keble, the author of the Christian Year — endeavoured^ to 
prove that the doctrines of the Church of England were identical 
with those of the primitive Catholic Church, and that ev^ 
Catholic doctrine might be held by those who were within its 
pale. This view was explained in a remarkable series of tracts, 
which gave their authors the name of Tractarians. The most 
famous of these, and the last of the series, Tract XC., was pub- 
lished three years after the queen's accession to the throne. In 
Scotland, the Presbyterian Church — mainly under the guidance 
of Dr Chalmers, one of the most eloquent preachers of the century 
— ^was simultaneously engaged in a contest with the state on the 
subject of ecclesiastical patronage. Both movements had this 
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in common, that they indicated a revival of religious energy, 
and aimed at vindicating the authority of the church, and resist- 
ing the interference of the state in church matters. The Scottish 
movement led to the disruption of the Church of Scotland and the 
formation of the Free Church in 1843. The Tractarian movement 
was ultimately terminated by the secession of Newman and many 
of his associates from the Church of England, and their admission 
to the Church of Rome. These secessions raised a feeling of 
alarm throughout England. The people, thoroughly Protestant, 
were excited by the proofs — ^which they thought were afforded 
— ^that the real object of the Tractarians was to reconcile 
England with Rome ; and practices which are now regarded as 
venial or even praiseworthy — such as the wearing of the surplice 
in the pulpit, and the institution of the weekly offertory — were 
denounced because they were instituted by the Tractarians, and 
were regarded as insidious devices to lead the country Romewards. 
The sympathies of the Whigs, and especially of the Whig prime 
minister, Lord John Russell, were with the people ; and Lord 
John displayed his dislike to the Romanizing tendencies of the 
Tractarians by appointing Renn Dickson Hampden — whose 
views had been formally condemned by the Hebdomadal Board 
at Oxford — to the bishopric of Hereford. The High Church party 
endeavoured to oppose the appointment at every stage ; but 
their attempts exposed them to a serious defeat. The courts 
held that, though the appointment of a bishop by the crown 
required confirmation in the archbishop’s court, the confirmation 
was a purely ministerial act which could not be refused. The 
effort which the High Church party had made to resist Dr 
Hampden’s appointment had thus resulted in showing conclu- 
sively that authority resided in the crown, and not in the arch- 
bishop. It so liappened that about the same time this view was 
confirmed by another judicial decision. The lord chancellor 
presented the Rev. G. C. Gorham to a living in Devonshire ; and 
Dr Phillpotts, the bishop of Exeter, declined to institute him, 
on the ground that he held heretical views on the subject of 
baptism. The court of arches upheld the bishop’s decision. 
The finding of the court, however, was reversed by the privy 
council, and its judgment dealt a new blow at the Tractarian 
party. For it again showed that authority — even in doctrine — 
resided in the crown and not in the church. Within a few 
months of this famous decision the pope — ^perhaps encouraged 
by the activity and despondency of the High Church party — 
issued a brief for re-establishing and extending the Catholic 
faith in England,” and proceeded to divide England and W'ales 
into twelve sees. One of them — Westminster — ^was made an 
archbishopric, and the new dignity was conferred on Nicholas 
Patrick Stephen Wiseman, who was almost immediately after- 
wards created cardinal. The publication of this brief caused 
much excitement throughout the country, which was fanned by 
a letter from the prime minister to the bishop of Durham, con- 
demning the brief as “ insolent and insidious ” and “ inconsistent 
with the queen’s supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and 
clergy, and with the spiritual independence of the nation.” 
Somewhat unnecessarily the prime minister went on to condemn 
the clergymen of the Church of England who had subscribed the 
Thirty-nine Articles, “ who have been the most forward in 
leading their own flocks, step by step, to the very edge of the 
precipice.” 

In accordance with the promise of Lord John Russell’s letter, 
the ministry, at the opening of the session of 1851, introduced 
a measure forbidding the assumption of territorial 
titles by the priests and bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Bin. Church, declaring all gifts made to them and all acts 
done by them under tliese titles null and void, and 
forfeiting to the crown all property bequeathed to them. The 
bill naturally encountered opposition from many Liberals, 
while it failed to excite any enthusiasm among Conservatives, 
who thought its remedies inadequate. In the middle of the 
debates upon it the government was defeated on another question 
— a proposal to reduce the county franchise — ^and, feeling that 
it could no longer rely on the support of the House of Commons, 
tendered its resignation. But Lord Stanley, whom the queen 


entrusted with the duty of forming a new administration, was 
compelled to decline the task, and Lord John resumed office. 
Mild as the original Ecclesiastical Titles Bill had been thought, 
the new edition of it, which was introduced after the restoration 
of the Whigs to power, was still milder. Though, after pro- 
tracted debates, it at last became law, it satisfied nobody. Its 
provisions, as was soon found, could be easily evaded, and the 
bill, which had caused so much excitement, and had nearly 
precipitated the fall of a ministry, remained a dead letter. The 
government, in fact, was experiencing the truth that, if a defeated 
ministry may be occasionally restored to place, it cannot be 
restored to power. The dismissal of Lord Palmerston from the 
foreign office in 1851 further increased the embarrassments of 
the government. In February 1852 it was defeated on a proposal 
to revive the militia, and resigned. 

The circumstances which directly led to the defeat of the 
Whigs were, in one sense, a consequence of the revolutionary 
wave which had swept over Europe in 1848. The 
fall of Louis Philippe in that year created a panic in MZln!’ 
Great Britain. Men thought that the unsettled state 
of France made war probable, and they were alarmed at the 
defenceless condition of England. Lord Palmerston, speaking 
in 1845, had declared that ‘‘ steam had bridged the Channel ” ; 
and the duke of Wellington had addressed a letter to Sir John 
Burgoyne, in which he had demonstrated that the country was 
not in a position to resist an invading force. The panic was so 
great that the ministry felt it necessary to make exceptional 
provisions for allaying it. Lord John Russell decided on asking 
parliament to sanction increased armaments, and to raise the 
income tax to is. in the pound in order to pay for them. The 
occasion deserves to be recollected as one on which a prime 
minister, who was not also chancellor of the exchequer, has 
himself proposed the budget of the year. But it was still more 
memorable because the remedy which Lord John proposed at once 
destroyed the panic which had suggested it. A certain increase 
of the income tax to a shilling seemed a much more serious 
calamity than the uncertain prospect of a possible invasion. 
The estimates were recast, the budget was withdrawn, and the 
nation was content to dispense with any addition to its military 
and naval strength. Events in France, in the meanwhile, moved 
with railway speed. Louis Napoleon became president of the 
French Republic : in 1852 he became emperor of the French. 
The new emperor, indeed, took pains to reassure a troubled 
continent that “ the empire was peace.” The people insisted 
on believing — ^and, as the event proved, rightly — that the empire 
was war. Notwithstanding the success of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, which was supposed to inaugurate a new reign of peace, 
the panic, which had been temporarily allayed in 1848, revived 
at the close of 1851, and the government endeavoured to 
allay it by reconstituting the militia. There were two possible 
expedients. An act of 1757 had placed under the direct authority 
of the crown a militia composed of men selected in each parish 
by ballot, liable to be called out for active service, and to be 
placed under military law. But the act had been supplemented 
by a series of statutes passed between 1808 and 1812, which had 
provided a local militia, raised, like the regular militia, by ballot, 
but, unlike the latter, only liable for service for the suppression 
of riots, or in the event of imminent invasion. Lord John 
Russell’s government, forced to do something by the state of 
public opinion, but anxious — from the experience of 1848— to 
make that something moderate, decided on reviving the local 
militia. Lord Palmerston at once suggested that the regular 
and not the local militia should be revived ; and, in a small house 
of only 265 members, he succeeded in carrying a resolution to 
that effect. He had, in this way, what he called his “ tit for tat ” 
with Lord John ; and the queen, accepting her minister’s 
resignation, sent for Lord Derby— for Lord Stanley had now 
succeeded to this title — ^and charged him with the task of forming 
a ministry. 

The government which Lord Derby succeeded in forming 
was composed almost exclusively of the men who had rebelled 
against Sir Robert Peel m 1845. was led in the House of 
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Commons by the brilliant, but somewhat unscrupulous states- 
man who had headed the revolt. With the exception of 
Lord Derby and one other man, its meml^rs had 
no experience of high office ; and it had no cliance 
of commanding a majority of the House of Commons 
in the existing parliament. It owed its position to the divisions 
of its opponents. Profiting by their experience, it succeeded 
in fr^mg and passing a measure reconstituting the regular 
militia, which obtained general approval. It is perhaps worth 
observing that it maintained the machinery of a ballot, but 
reserved it only in case experience should prove that it was 
necessary. Voluntary enlistment under the new Militia Bill 
was to be the rule : compulsory service was only to be resorted 
to if voluntary enlistment should fail. This success, to a certain 
extent, strengthened the position of the new ministry. It was 
obvious, however, that its stability would ultimately be deter- 
mined by its financial policy. Composed of the men who had 
resisted the free trade measures of the previous decade, its fate 
depended on its attitude towards free trade. In forming his 
administration Lord Derby had found it necessary to declare 
that, though he was still in favour of a tax on corn, he should 
take no steps in this direction till the country had received an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion. His leader in the House 
of Commons went much further, and declared that the time had 
gone by for reverting to protection. The view which Disraeli 
thus propounded in defiance of his previous opinions was con- 
firmed by the electors on the dissolution of parliament. Though 
the new government obtained some increased strength from the 
result of the polls, the country, it was evident, had no intention 
of abandoning the policy of free trade, which by this time, it was 
clear, had conferred substantial benefits on all classes. When 
the new parliament met in the autumn of 1852, it was at once 
plain that the issue would be determined on the rival merits 
of the old and the new financial systems. Disraeli courted the 
decision by at once bringing forward the budget, which custom, 
and perhaps convenience, would have justified him in postponing 
till the following spring. His proposal — in which he avowedly 
threw over his friends on the ground that “ he had greater 
subjects to consider than the triumph of obsolete opinions ** — 
was, in effect, an attempt to conciliate his old supporters by 
a policy of doles, and to find the means for doing so by the 
increased taxation of the middle classes. He offered to relieve 
the shipping interest by transferring some of the cost of lighting 
the coasts to the Consolidated Fund ; the West India interest 
by sanctioning the refining of sugar in bond ; and the landed 
classes by reducing the malt tax by one-half, and by repealing 
the old war duty on hops. He suggested that the cost of these 
measures should be defrayed by extending the income tax to 
Ireland, to industrial incomes of £ioo and to permanent incomes 
of £50 a year, as well as by doubling the house tax, and extend- 
ing it to all £10 householders. The weight, therefore, of these 
measures wfi^ either purposely or unintentionally thrown mainly 
on persons livir^ in houses worth from £10 to £20 a year, or on 
persons in receipt of incomes from £50 to £150 a year. This 
defect in the budget was exposed in a great speech by Gladstone, 
which did much to ensure the defeat of the scheme and the fall 
of the ministry. 

On the resignation of Lord Derby, the queen, anxious to 
terminate a period of weak governments, decided on endeavour- 
ing to combine in one cabinet the chiefs of the Whig 
jgss. party and the followers of Sir Robert Peel. With this 
view she sent both for Lord Aberdeen, who had held 
the foreign office under Sir Robert, and for Lord Lansdowne, 
who was the Nestor of the Whigs ; and with Lord Lansdowne’s 
concurrence charged Lord Aberdeen with the task of forming a 
government. In the new ministry Lord Aberdeen became first 
lord of the treasury, Gladstone chancellor of the exchequer. 
Lord John Russell foreign minister — ^though was atoost 

immediately replaced in Sie foreign office by Lord Clarendon, 
and himself assumed the presidency of the council. Lord 
Palmerston went to the home office. One other appointment 
must also be mentioned. The secretary of state for the colonies 
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was also at that time secretary of state for war. No one in 1852, 
however, regarded that office as of material importance, and it 
was entrusted by Lord Aberdeen to an amiable and conscientious 
nobleman, the duke of Newcastle. 

The first session of the Aberdeen administration will be 
chiefly recollected for the remarkable budget which Gladstone 
brought forward. It constituted a worthy supplement 
to the measures of 1842, 1845 and 1846. Gladstone 
swept away the duty on one great necessary of life — 
soap ; he repealed the duties on 123 other articles ; he reduced 
the duties on 133 others, among them that on tea ; and he found 
means for paying for these reforms and for the gradual reduction 
and ultimate abolition of the income tax, which had become 
very unpopular, by (i) extending the tax to incomes of £100 a 
year ; (2) an increase of the spirit duties ; and (3) applying the 
death duties to real property, and to property passing by settle- 
ment. There can be little doubt that this great proposal was 
one of the most striking which had ever been brought forward 
in the House of Commons ; there can also, unhappily, be no 
doubt that its promises and intentions were frustrated by events 
which proved too strong for its author. For Gladstone, in 
framing his budget, had contemplated a continuance of peace, 
and the country was, unhappily, already drifting into war. 

For some years an obscure quarrel had been conducted at 
Constantinople about the custody of the holy places at Jerusalem. 
France, relying on a treaty concluded in the first half ^ 
of the 1 8th century, claimed the guardianship of these 
places for the Latin Church. But the rights which 
the Latin Church had thus obtained had practically fallen into 
disuse, while the Greek branch of the Christian Church had 
occupied and repaired the shrines which the Latins had neglected. 
In the years which preceded 1853, however, France had shown 
more activity in asserting her claims ; and the new emperor of 
the French, anxious to conciliate the church which had supported 
his elevation to the throne, had a keen interest in upholding 
them. If, for reasons of policy, the emperor had grounds for his 
action, he had personal motives for thwarting the tsar of Russia ; 
for the latter potentate had been foolish enough, in recognizing 
the second empire, to address its sovereign as “ Mon Cher Ami,’’ 
instead of, in the customary language of sovereigns, as “ Monsieur 
Mon Fr^re.” Thus, at the close of 1852, and in the beginning 
of 1853, Russia and France were both addressing opposite and 
irreconcilable demands to the Porte, and France was already 
talking of sending her fleet to the Dardanelles, while Russia was 
placing an army corps on active service and despatching Prince 
Menshikov on a special mission to Constantinople. So far the 
quarrel which had occurred at the Porte was obviously one in 
which Great Britain had no concern. The Aberdeen ministry, 
however, thought it desirable that it should be represented in 
the crisis by a strong man at Constantinople ; and it selected 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe for the post, which he had filled in 
former years with marked ability. Whatever merits Lord 
Stratford possessed — and he stands out in current diplomacy 
as the one strong man whom England had abroad — there was 
no doubt that he had this disqualification : the emperor Nicholas 
had refused some years before to receive him as ambassador at 
St Petersburg, and Lord Stratford had resented, and never 
forgiven, the discourtesy of this refusal. Lord Stratford soon 
discovered that Prince Menshikov was the bearer of larger 
demands, and that he was requiring the Porte to agree to a 
treaty acknowledging the right of Russia to protect fiie Greek 
Church throughout the Turkish dominions. By Lord Stratford’s 
advice the Porte — ^whUe making the requisite concession respect- 
ing the holy places — ^refused to grant the new demand ; and 
Prince Menshikov thereupon withdrew from Constantinople. 

The rejection of Prince Menshikov’s ultimatum was followed 
by momentous consequences. Russia— or ra^er her tsar — 
resolved on the occupation of the Danubian prindpelities ; the 
British ministry — ^though the quarrel did not directly concern 
Great Britam— sent a fleet to the Dardanelles and placed it 
under Lord Stratford’s orders. Diplomacy, however, made a 
fresh attempt to terminate the dispute, and in July 1853 a note 
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was ^rccd upon by th« four neutral powers, France, Great 
Britain, Austria and Prussia, which it was decided to present 
to Constantinople and St Petersburg. This note, the adoption of 
which would have ensured peace, was accepted at St Petersburg ; 
at Constantinople it was, unfortunately, rejected, mainly on Lord 
Stratford's advice, and in opposition to his instructions from 
home. Instead, however, of insisting on the adoption of the note 
to which it had agreed, Lord Aberdeen's ministry recommended 
the tsar to accept some amendments to it suggested by Lord 
Stratford, which it was disposed to regard as unimportant. It 
then discovered, however, that the tsar attached a meaning to 
the original note differing from that which it had itself applied 
to it, and in conjunction with PVance it thereupon ceased to 
recommend the Vienna note — as it was called — for acceptance. 
This decision separated the two western powers from Austria 
and Prussia, who were disposed to think that Russia had done 
all that could have been re(iuired of her in accepting the note 
which the four powers had agreed upon. 

It was obvious that the control of the situation was passing 
from the hands of the cabinet at home into those of Lord Stratford 
at Constantinople. The ambassador, in fact, had the great 
advantage that he knew his own mind ; the cabinet laboured 
under the fatal disadvantage that it had, collectively, no mind. 
Its chief, Lord Aberdeen, was dominated by a desire to preserve 
peace ; but he had not the requisite force to control the stronger 
men who were nominally serving under him. Lord John Russell 
was a little sore at his own treatment by his p^y. He thought 
that he liad a claim to the first place in the ministry, and he did 
not, in consequence, give the full support to Lord Aberdeen 
which the latter had a right to expect from him. Lord Palmerston, 
on the other hand, had no personal grudge to nurture, but he was 
convinced that the first duty of England was to support Turkey 
and to resist Russia, He represented in the cabinet the views 
which Lord Stratford was enforcing at Constantinople, and 
step by step Lord Stratford, thus supported, drove the country 
nearer and nearer to war. 

In October the Porte, encouraged by the presence of the 
British ficet in the Bosporus, took the bold step of summoning 
the Russians to evacuate the principalities. Following up this 
demand the Turkish troops attacked the Russian army, and 
inflicted on it one or two sharp defeats. The Russians retaliated 
by loosing their squadron from Sevastopol, and on the 30th of 
Novcmlxjr it attacked and destroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope. 
The massacre of Sinope — ^as it was rather inaccurately called 
in Great Britain, for it is difficult to deny that it was a legitimate 
act of a belligerent power — created an almost irresistible demand 
for war among the British p>eople. Yielding to popular opinion, 
the British ministry assented to a suggestion of the French 
emperor that the fleets of the allied powers should enter the 
Block Sea and “ invite " every Russian vessel to return* to 
Sevastopol. The decision was taken at an unfortunate hour. 
Crtofmn pursuing their labours at Vienna, had 

succeeded in drawing up a fresh note which they thought 
might prove acceptable both at St Petersburg and at 
Constantinople. This note was presented almost at the moment 
the tsar learned that the French and British fleets had entered the 
Black Sea, and the Russian government, instead of considering 
it, withdrew its ministers from London and Paris ; the French 
and British ambassadors were thereupon withdrawn from St 
Petersburg. An ultimatum was soon afterwards addressed to 
Russia requiring her to evacuate the principalities, and war 
began. In deciding on war the British government relied oil 
the capacity of its fleet, which was entrusted to the commahd 
of Sir Charles Napier, to strike a great blow in the Baltic. Th^ 
fleet was despatched with extraordinary rejoicings^ and altiidk 
loud and confident expressions of its certain trilitnph. Afe a 
matter of fact it did very little. In the south of Europe, ho^fevefi 
the Tui^ish armies on the Danube, strengthened by the advice 
of British cheers, wdre more successful. The Rusidans were 
forced to ret^e, and the principalities were evacuated . A prudent 
administration might posisibly have succeeded in stopjwrig the 
war at this point. But the temper of the country was by this 
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I time excited, and it was loudly demanding something more than 
I a preliminary success. It was resolved to invade the Crimea 
and attack the great arsenal, Sevastopol, whence the Russian 
fleet had sailed to Sinope, and in September 1854 the aUIed 
armies landed in the Crimea. On the 20th the Russian army, 
strongly posted on the banks of the Alma, was completely defeated, 
and it is almost certain that, if the victory had been at once 
followed up, Sevastopol would have fallen. The commanders 
of the allied armies, however, hesitated to throw themselves 
against the forts erected to the liorth of the town, and decided 
on the hazardous task of marching round Sevastopoland attacking 
it from the south. The movement was successfully carried out, 
but the Allies again hesitated to attempt an immediate assault. 
The Russians, who were advised by Colonel Todleben, the only 
military man who attained a great reputation in the war, thus 
gained time to strengthen their position by earthworks ; and 
the Allies found themselves forced, with scanty preparations, to 
undertake a regular siege against an enemy whose force was 
numerically superior to their own. In the early days of the 
siege, indeed, the allied armies were twice in great peril. A 
formidable attack on the 25th October on the British position 
at Balaklava led to a series of encounters which displayed tlie 
bravery of British troops, but did not enhance the reputation of 
British commanders. A still more formidable softie on the 5th 
of November was with difficulty repulsed at Inkerman. And 
the Russians soon afterwards found, in the climate of the country, 
a powerful ally. The allied armies, imperfectly organized, and 
badly equipped for such a campaign, suffered severely from the 
hardships of a Crimean winter. The whole expedition seemed 
likely to melt away from want and disease. 

The terrible condition of the army, vividly described in the 
letters which the war corresptmdents of the newspapers sent home, 
aroused strong feelings of indignation in Great Britain. When 
parliament met Roebuck gave notice that he would move for 
a committee of inquiry. Lord Jolin Russell — yfho had already 
vainly urged in the cabinet that the duke of Newcastle should be 
superseded, and the conduct of the war entrusted to a stronger 
minister — ^resigned office. His resignation was followed by the 
defeat bf the government, and Lord Aberdeen, thus driven from 
power, was succeeded by Lord Palmerston. In selecting him 
for the post, the queen undoubtedly placed her seal on the wish 
of the country to carry out the war to the bitter end. 

But it so happened that the formation of a new 
ministry was accompanied by a fresh effort to make miniatry, 
terms of peace. Before the change of administration 
a conference had been decided on, and Lord Palmerston 
entrusted its management to Lord John Russell. While the 
latter was on his way to Vienna an event occurred which seemed 
at first to facilitate his task. The tsar, worn out with disappoint- 
ment, suddenly died, and was succeeded by his son Alexander. 
Unfortunately the conference failed, and the war went on for 
another year. In September 1855 the allied troops succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the southern side of Sevastopol, and 
the emperor of the French, satisfied with this partial success, or 
alarmed at thb expense of the war, decided on withdrawing from 
the struggle. The attitude of Napoleon made the conclusion 
of peace only a question of time. In the beginning of 1856 a 
congress to discuss the terms was assembled kt Paris ; in Pebniary 
hostilities Were su^ended ; and in April a treaty was concluded. 
The peace set back the boundaries of Russia from the Danube 
to the Pruth ; it secured the free navigation of the first of these 
rivers ; it opened the Black Sea to the commercial navies of the 
world, closing it to vessels of war, ahd forbidding the establish- 
ment of arsenals upon its shores. Thfe condition, to which 
Great Britain attached most importance, endured fqr about 
fourteeii years. Peace without this prbvirion cotild liiidbubtedly 
have been securfed at Vienna, and the prolongatlbn of the war 
from 185519 1856 only resulted ih securing this arrangement for 
a little nidre than one' decadii. 

The Crimean War left dthbr legacies ^hmdTt. Thb British 
government had for soiria time regarded with aWxietjf the 
gradual encroatihments df Russia in central Aria. Russian 
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diplomacy was exerting an mcreasing influence in Persia^ and 
the latter had always coveted the city of Herat, which was 
popularly regarded as the gate of India. In 1856 the Persian 
government, believing that England had her hands fully occupied 
in the Crimea, seized Herat, and, in consequence, a fresh war — 
in which a British army under Sir James Outram rapidly secured 
a victory — broke out. The campaign, entered upon when 
paiiiament was not in session, was unpopular in the country. 
A grave constitutional question, which was ultintiately settled 
by legislation, was raised as to the right of the government to 
undertake military operations beyond the boundaries of India 
without the consent of parliament. But the incidents 
the Persian war were soon forgotten in the presence 
Cbinm. a still graver crisis ; for in the following year, 1857, 
the country suddenly found itself involved in war 
with China, and face to face with one of the greatest dangers 
which it has ever encountered — the mutiny of the sepoy army in 
India. The Chinese war arose from the seizure by the Chinese 
authorities of a small vessel, the “ Arrow ” commanded by a 
British subject, and at one time holding a licence (which, however, 
had expired at the time of the seizure) from the British super- 
intendent at Hongkong, and the detention of her crew on the 
charge of piracy. Sir John Bowring, who represented Great 
Britain in China, failing to secure the reparation and apology 
which he demanded, directed the British admiral to bombard 
Canton. Lord Palmerston’s cabinet decided to approve and 
support Sir John Bowring’s vigorous action. Cobden, however, 
brought forward a motion in the House of Commons condemning 
these high-handed proceedings. He succeeded in securing the 
co-operation of his own friends, of Lord John Russell, and of 
other independent Liberals, as well as of the Conservative party, 
and in inflicting a signal defeat on the government. Lord 
Palmerston at once appealed from the House to the country. 
The constituencies, imperfectly acquainted with the technical 
issues involved in the dispute, rallied to the minister, who was 
upholding British interests. Lord Palmerston obtained a 
decisive victory, and returned to power apparently in irresistible 
strength. Lord Elgin had already been sent to China with a 
considerable force to support the demand for redress. On his 
way thither he learned that the British in India were reduced 
to the last extremities by the mutiny of the native army in 
Bengal, and, on the application of Lord Canning, the governor- 
general, he decided on diverting the troops, intended to bring 
the Chinese to reason, to the more pressing duty of sarvtng India 
for the British crowxu 

During the years which had followed the accession of the 
queen, territories and responsibilities of the East India 
Company had been considerably enlarged by the 
mutter, annexation of Sind by Lord Ellenborough, the conquest 
of the Punjab after two desperate military campaigns 
under I^rd Dalhousie, the conquest of Pegu, and the annexation 
of Oudh. These great additions to the empire had naturally 
imposed an increased strain on the Indian troops,, whde the 
British garrison, instead of being augmented, had been depleted 
to meet the necessities of the Russian war. Several circum- 
stances, moreover, tended to propagate disafioction in the Indian 
army. Indian troops operating outside the Company’s dominkms 
were granted increased allowances, but these were automatically 
reduced when conquest brought the provinces in which they 
were serving within the British paie. The Sepoys again had 
an ineradiGable dislike to serve beyond the sea, and the invasion 
of Pegu necessitated their transport by water to the seat of war. 
Finally, the invention of a new rifle led to the introduction of a 
cartridge which, though it was officially denied at the moment, 
was in fact lubricated with a mixture of cow’s and lard. 
The Sepoys thought that their caste would be destroyed if they 
touehed the fat of the sacred cow or unclean pdg ; they were even 
persuaded Idiat the British government wish^ to> destroy their 
caste in order to lacflitate their conversion to Christianity. 
iKdated mutinks inBei^ succeeded by much more serious 
events at Cawnpoie tn: Oudfa, aid at Meerut in the North-West 
Pravinoes. From Meerut tte mutineers> after some acts of 
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outrage and murder, moved on Delhi, the capital of the old 
Mogul empire, which became the headquarters of the mutiny. 
In Oudh the native regiments placed themselves under a Mahratta 
chief, Nana Sahib, by whose orders the British in Cawnpore, 
including the women and children, were foully murdered. In 
the summer of 1857 these events seemed to imperil British rule 
in India. In the autumn the courage of the troops and the arrival 
of reinforcements gradually restored the British cause. Delhi, 
after a memorable siege, was at last taken by a brilliant assault. 
Lucknow, where a small British garrison was besieged in the 
residency, was twice relieved, once temporarily by Sir James 
Outram and General Havelock, and afterwards permanently 
by Sir Colin Campbell, who had been sent out from England to 
take the chief command. Subsequent military operations broke 
up the remnants of the revolt, and in the beginning of 1858 the 
authority of the queen was restored throughout India. The 
mutiny, however, had impressed its lesson on the British people, 
and, as the first consequence, it was decided to transfer the 
government from the old East India Company to the crown. 
Lord Palmerston’s administration was defeated on another issue 
before it succeeded in carrying the measure which it introduced 
for the purpose, though I^d Derby’s second ministry, which 
succeeded it, was compelled to frame its proposals on somewhat 
similar lines. The home government of India was entrusted to a 
secretary of state, with a council to assist him ; and though the 
numbers of the council have been reduced, the form of govern- 
ment which was then established has endured. 

The cause which led to the second fall of Lord Palmerston 
was in one sense unexpected. Some Italian refugees living 
in London, of whom Orsini was the chief, formed a 
design to assassinate the emperor of the French. On 
the evening of 14th January 1858, while the emperor, accom- 
panied by the empress, was driving to the opera, these men threw 
some bombs under his carriage. The brutal attempt happily 
failed. Neither the emperor nor the empress was injured by the 
explosion, but the carriage in which they were driving was 
wrecked, and a large number of persons who happened to be in 
the street at the time were either killed or wounded. This 
horrible outrage naturally created indignation in France, and 
it unfortunately became plain that the conspiracy had been 
hatched in England, and that the bombs had been manufactured 
in Birmingham, On these facts becoming known, Count 
Walewski, the chief of the French foreign office, who was united 
by ties of blood! to the emperor, called on the British government 
to provide against the danger to which France was exposed. 

Ought the right of asylum to protect such a state of things ? ” 
he asked. “ Is hospitality due to assassins ? Ought the British 
legislature to continue to favour their designs and their plans ? 
And can it continue to shelter persons who oy these flagrant acts 
place themselves beyond the pale of common rights ? ” Lord 
Clarendon, the head of the British foreign office, told the French 
sunbassador, who read him this despatch, that “ no consideration 
on earth would induce the British parliament to pass a measure 
for the extradition of political refugees,” but he added that it 
was a question whether the law was as complete and as stringent 
as it should be, and he stated that the government had already 
referred the whole subject to the law officers of the crown for 
their consideration. Having made these remarks, however, he 
judged it wise to refrain from giving any formal reply to Count 
Walewski’s despatch, and contented himself with privately 
communicating to the British ambassador in Paris tlie difficulties 
of the British government. After receiving the opinion of the 
law ofheers the cabinet decided to introduce a bill into pwlia- 
ment increasing in England the punishment for a conspiracy 
to commit a felony either within or without the United Kmgdom. 
The first reading of this bill was piassed by a considerable 
majority. But, before the bill came on for a second reading, the 
language whidi was being used in France created strong resent- 
ment in England. The regiments of the French army sent 
adchreases to the ^peror congratulating him on his escape and 
violently debouncing the British people. Some of these addresses, 
wbidi were published in the Moniieur^ spoke of London as an 
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assassins’ den/’ and invited the emperor to give his troops the 
order to destroy it. Such langu^e did not make it easier to 
alter the law in the manner desired by the government. The 
House of Commons, reflecting the spirit of the country, blamed 
I^rd Clarendon for neglecting to answer Count Walewski’s 
despatch, and blamed Lord Palmerston for introducing a bill 
at French dictation. The feeling was so strong that, when the 
Conspiracy Bill came on for a second reading, an amendment 
hostile to the government was carried, and Lord Palmerston 
at once resigned. 

For a second time Lord Derby undertook the difficult task 
of carrying on the work of government without the support of 
i^ora a majority of the House of Commons. If the Liberal 
D€rby*a party had been united his attempt would have failed 
aaootid immediately. In 1858, however, the Liberal party 
mimiMtry, cohesion. The wave of popularity which had 

carried Lord Palmerston to victory in 1857 had lost its strength. 
The Radicals, who were slowly recovering the influence they had 
lost during the Crimean War, regarded even a Conservative 
government as preferable to his return to power, while many 
Liberals desired to entrust the fortunes of their party to the 
guidance of their former chief, Lord John Russell. It was obvious 
to most men that the dissensions thus visible in the Liberal 
ranks could be more easily healed in the cold shade of the 
opposition benches than in the warmer sunlight of office. And 
therefore, though no one had much confidence in Lord Derby, 
or in the stability of his second administration, every one was 
disposed to acquiesce in its temporary occupation of office. 

Ministries which exist by sufferance are necessarily compelled 
to adapt their measures to the wishes of those who permit them 
to continue in power. The second ministry of Lord Derby 
experienced the truth of this rule. For some years a controversy 
had been conducted in the legislature in reference to the admission 
of the Jews to parliament. This dispute had been raised in 1847 
into a question of practical moment by the election of Baron 
Lionel Nathan Rothschild as representative of the City of London, 
and its importance had been emphasized in 1851 by the return 
of another Jew, Alderman Salomons, for another constituency. 
The Liberal party generally in the House of Commons was in 
favour of such a modification of the oaths as would enable the 
Jews so elected to take their seats. The bulk of the 
Conservative party, on the contrary, and the House 
matit/ 0^ Lords, were strenuously opposed to the change. 

Early in 1858 the House of Commons, by an increased 
majority, passed a bill amending the oaths imposed by law on 
members of both Houses, and directing the omission of the words 

on the true faith of a Christian ” from the oath of abjuration 
when it was taken by a Jew. If the Conservatives had remained 
in opposition there can be little doubt that this bill would have 
shared the fate of its predecessors and have been rejected by the 
Lords. The lord chancellor, indeed, in speaking upon the clause 
relieving the Jews, expressed a hope that the peers would not 
hesitate to pronounce that our “ Lord is king, be the people never 
so impatient.” But some Conservative peers realized the in- 
convenience of maintaining a conflict between the two Houses 
when the Conservatives were in power ; and Lord Lucan, who 
had commanded the cavalry in the Crimea, suggested as a com- 
promise that either House should be authorized by resolution to 
determine the form of oath to be administered to its members. 
This solution was reluctantly accepted by Lord Derby, and 
Baron Rothschild was thus enabled to take the seat from which 
he had been so long excluded. Eight years afterwards parliament 
was induced to take a fresh step in advance. It imposed a new 
oath from which the words which disqualified the Jews were 
omitted. The door of the House of Lords was thus thrown open, 
and in 1885 Baron Nathan Mayer Rothschild, raised to the 
peerage, was enabled to take his seat in the upper chamber. 

This question was not the only one on which a Conservative 
government, without a majority at its back, was compelled to 
make concessions. For some years past a growing disposition 
had been displayed among the more earnest Liberals to extend 
the provisions of the Reform Act of 1832. Lord John Russell’s 


minist^ had l)een defeated in 1851 on a proposal of Locke 
King to place £10 householders in counties on the same footing 
as regards the franchise as £10 householders in towns, 
and Lord John himself in 1854 had actually intro- 
duced a new Reform Bill. After the general election of 
1857 the demand for reform increased, and, in accepting office 
in 1858, Lord Derby thought it necessary to declare that, though 
he had maintained in opposition that the settlement of 1832, with 
all its anomalies, afforded adequate representation to all classes, 
the promises of previous governments and the expectations of 
the people imposed on him the duty of bringing forward legislation 
on the subject. The scheme which Lord Derby’s government 
adopted was peculiar. Its chief proposal was the extension of 
the county franchise to £10 householders. But it also proposed 
that persons possessing a 40s. freehold in a borough should in 
future have a vote in the borough in which their property was 
situated, and not in the county. The bill also conferred the 
franchise on holders of a certain amount of stock, on depositors 
in savings banks, on graduates of universities, and on other 
persons qualified by position or education. The defect of the 
bill was that it did nothing to meet the only real need of reform — 
the enfranchisement of a certain proportion of the working classes. 
On the contrary, in this respect it perpetuated the settlement 
of 1832. The £10 householder was still to furnish the bulk of 
the electorate, and the ordinary working man could not afford 
to pay £10 a year for his house. While the larger proposals of 
the bill were thus open to grave objection, its subsidiary features 
provoked ridicule. The suggestions that votes should be con- 
ferred on graduates and stockholders were laughed at as “ fancy 
franchises.” The bill, moreover, was not brought forward with 
the authority of a united cabinet. Two members of the govern- 
ment — Spencer Walpole and Henley — declined to be responsible 
for its provisions, and placed their resignations in Lord Derby’s 
hands. In Walpole’s judgment the bill was objectionable because 
it afforded no reasonable basis for a stable settlement. There 
was nothing in a ;fio franchise which was capable of permanent 
defence, and if it was at once applied to counties as well as 
boroughs it would sooner or later be certain to be extended. 
He himself advocated with some force that it would be wiser 
and more popular to fix the county franchise at £20 and the 
borough franchise at £6 rateable value ; and he contended that 
such a settlement could be defended on the old principle that 
taxation and representation should go together, for £20 was the 
minimum rent at which the house tax commenced, and a rateable 
value of £6 was the point at which the householder could not 
compound to pay his rates through his landlord. Weakened 
by the defection of two of its more important members, the govern- 
ment had little chance of obtaining the acceptance of its scheme. 
An amendment by Lord John Russell, condemning its main 
provisions, was adopted in an unusually full house by a sub- 
stantial majority, and the cabinet had no alternative but to 
resign or dissolve. It chose the latter course. The general 
election, which almost immediately took place, increased to 
some extent the strength of the Conservative party. For the 
first time since their secession from Sir Robert Peel the Con- 
servatives commanded more than three hundred votes in the 
House of Commons, but this increased strength was not sufficient 
to ensure them a majority. When the new parliament assembled, 
Lord Hartington, the eldest son of the duke of Devonshire, was 
put forward to propose a direct vote of want of confidence in the 
administration. It was carried by 323 votes to 310, and the 
second Derby administration came to an end. 

It was plain that the House of Commons had withdrawn its 
support from Lord Derby, but it was not clear that any other 
leading politician would be able to form a government, p^fmrr- 
The jealousies between Lord John Russell and Lord gtom^a 
Palmerston still existed ; the more extreme men, who ••comd 
were identified with the policy of Cobden and Bright, 
had little confidence in either of these statesmen ; and it was 
still uncertain whether the able group who had been the friends 
of Sir Robert Peel would finally gravitate to the Conservative 
or to the Liberal camp. The queen, on the advice of Lord Derby, 
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endeavoured to solve the first of these difficulties by sending 
for Lord Granville, who led the Liberal party in the I^rds, and 
authorizing him to form a government which should combine, 
as far as possible, all the more prominent Liberals. The attempt, 
however, failed, and the queen thereupon fell back upon Lord 
Palmerston. Lord John Russell agreed to accept office as foreign 
minister; Gladstone consented to take the chancellorship of 
the exchequer. Cobden was offered, but declined, the presidency 
of the Board of Trade ; and the post which he refused was 
conferred on a prominent free trader, who had associated 
himself with Cobden's fortunes, Milner Gibson. Thus Lord 
Palmerston had succeeded in combining in one ministry the 
various representatives of political progress. He had secured 
the support of the Peelites, who had left him after the fall of 
Lord Aberdeen in 1855, and of the free traders, who had done 
so much to defeat him in 1857 and 1858. His new administration 
was accordingly based on a broader bottom, and contained 
greater elements of strength than his former cabinet. And the 
country was requiring more stable government. The first three 
ministries of the queen had endured from the spring of 1835 to 
the spring of 1852, or for very nearly seventeen years ; but the 
next seven years had seen the formation and dissolution of no 
less than four cabinets. It was felt that these frequent clianges 
were unfortunate for the country, and every one was glad to 
welcome the advent of a government which seemed to promise 
greater permanence. That promise was fulfilled. The adminis- 
tration which Lord Palmerston succeeded in forming in 1859 
endured till his death in 1865, and with slight modifications, 
under its second chief Lord John (afterwards Earl) Russell, till 
the summer of 1866. It had thus a longer life than any cabinet 
which had governed England since the first Reform Act. But 
it owed its lasting character to the benevolence of its opponents 
rather than to the enthusiasm of its supporters. The Con- 
servatives learned to regard the veteran statesman, who had 
combined all sections of Liberals under his banner, as the most 
powerful champion of Conservative principles ; a virtual truce 
of parties was established during his continuance in office ; and, 
for the most part of his ministry, a tacit understanding existed 
that the minister, on his side, should pursue a Conservative 
policy, and that the Conservatives, on theirs, should abstain 
from any real attempt to oust him from power. Lord John 
Russell, indeed, was too earnest in his desire for reform to abstain 
from one serious effort to accomplish it. Early in i860 he pro- 
posed, with the sanction of the cabinet, a measure providing 
for the extension of the county franchise to £10 householders, 
of the borough franchise to £6 householders, and for a moderate 
redistribution of seats. But the country, being in enjoyment of 
considerable prosperity, paid only a languid attention to the 
scheme ; its indifference was reflected in the House ; the Con- 
servatives were encouraged in their opposition by the lack of 
interest which the new bill excited, and the almost unconcealed 
dislike of the prime minister to its provisions. The bill, thus 
steadily opposed and half-heartedly supported, made only slow 
progress ; and at last it was withdrawn by its author. He did 
not again attempt during Lord Palmerston’s life to reintroduce 
the subject. Absorbed in the work of the foreign office, which 
at this time was abnormally active, he refrained from pressing 
home the arguments for internal reform. 

In one important department, however, the ministry departed 
from the Conservative policy it pursued in other matters. 

Gladstone signalized his return to the exchequer by 
ftoiM'c introducing a series of budgets which excited keen 
hudgttM, opposition at the time, but }n the result largely added 
to the prosperity of the country. The first of these 
great budgets, in i860, was partly inspired by the necessity of 
adapting the fiscal system to meet the requirements of a com- 
mercial treaty which, mainly through Cobden’s exertions, had 
been concluded with the emperor of the French. The treaty 
bound France to reduce her duties on Ei^lish coal and iron, and 
on many manufactured articles ; while, in return, Great Britain 
undertook to sweep away the duties on all manufactured goods, 
and largely to reduce those on French wines. But Gladstone 


was not content v/ith these great alterations, which involved a 
loss of nearly £1,200,000 a year to the exchequer ; he voluntarily 
undertook to sacrifice another million on what he called a supple- 
mental measure of customs reform. He proposed to repeal the 
duties on paper, by which means he hoped to increase the 
opportunities of providing cheap literature for the people. The 
budget of i860 produced a protracted controversy. The French 
treaty excited more criticism than enthusiasm on both sides of 
the Channel. In France the manufacturers complained that 
they would be unable to stand against the competition of English 
goods. In England many pieople thought that Great Bntain 
was wasting her resources and risking her supremacy by giving 
the French increased facilities for taking her iron, coal and 
machinery, and that no adequate advantage could result from 
the greater consumption of cheap claret. But the criticism 
which the French treaty aroused was drowned in the clamour 
which was created by the proposed repeal of the paper duties. 
The manufacture of paper was declared to be a struggling 
industry, which would be destroyed by the withdrawal of 
protection. The dissemination of cheap literature and the 
multiplication of cheap newspapers could not compensate the 
nation for the ruin of an important trade. If money could be 
spared, moreover, for the remission of taxation, the paper duties 
were much less oppressive than those on some other articles. 
The tax on tea, for example, which had been raised during the 
late war to no less than is. 5d. a lb, was much more injurious ; 
and it would be far wiser — so it was contended — to reduce the 
duty on tea than to abandon the duties on paper. Notwith- 
standing the opposition which the Paper Duties Bill 
undoubtedly excited, the proposal was carried in the 
Commons ; it was, however, thrown out in the Lords, wwp^mhd, 
and its rejection led to a crisis which seemed at one 
time to threaten the good relations between the two houses of 
parliament. It was argued that if the Lords had the right to 
reject a measure remitting existing duties, they had in effect the 
right of imposing taxation, since there was no material difference 
between the adoption of a new tax and the continuance of an 
old one which the Commons had determined to repeal. Lord 
Palmerston, however, with some tact postponed the controversy 
for the time by obtaining the appointment of a committee to 
search for precedents ; and, after the report of the committee, 
he moved a series of resolutions affirming the right of the 
Commons to grant aids and supplies as their exclusive privilege, 
stating that the occasional rejection of financial measures by 
the Lords had always been regarded with peculiar jealousy, 
but declaring that the Commons had the remedy in their own 
hands by so framing bills of supply as to secure their acceptance. 
In accordance with this suggestion the Commons in the following 
year again resolved to repeal the paper duties; but, instead 
of embodying their decision in a separate bill, they included it 
in the same measure which dealt with all the financial arrange- 
ments of the year, and thus threw on the Lords the responsibility 
of either accepting the proposal, or of paralysing the whole 
machinery of administration by depriving the crown of the 
supplies which were required for the public services. The Lords 
were not prepared to risk this result, and they accordingly 
accepted a reform which they could no longer resist, and the bill 
became law. In order to enable him to accomplish these great 
changes, Gladstone temporarily raised the income tax, which he 
found at qd. in the £, to lod. But the result of his reforms 
was so marked that he was speedily able to reduce it. The 
revenue increased by leaps and bounds, and the income tax was 
gradually reduced till it stood at 4d. in the closing years of the 
administration. During the same period the duty on tea was 
reduced from is. 5d. to 6d. a lb ; and the national debt 
was diminished from rather more than ;f8oo, 000,000 to rather 
less than £780,000,000, the charge for the debt declining, mainly 
through the falling in of the long annuities, by some £2,600,000 
a year. With the possible exception of Sir Robert Peel’s term 
of office, no previous period of British history had been memor- 
able for a series of more remarkable financial refonns. Their 
success redeemed the character of the administration. The 
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Liberals, who complained that their leaders were pursuing a 
Conservative policy, could at least console themselves by the 
reflection that the chancellor of the exchequer was introducing 
satisfactory budgets. The language, moreover, which Gladstone 
was holding on other subjects encouraged the more advanced 
Liberals to expect that he would ultimately place himself at the 
head of die party of progress. This expectation was the more 
remarkable because Gladstone was the representative in the 
cabinet of the old Conservative party which Sir Robert Peel 
had led to victory. As lately as 1858 he had reluctantly refused 
to serve under Lord Derby ; he was still a member of the Carlton 
Club ; he sat for the university of Oxford ; and on many ques- 
tions he displayed a constant sympathy with Conservative 
traditions. Yet, on all the chief domestic questions which came 
before parliament in Lord Palmerston's second administration, 
Gladstone almost invariably took a more Liberal view than his 
chief. It was understood, indeed, that the relations between the 
two men were not always harmonious ; that Lord Palmerston 
disapproved the resolute conduct of Gladstone, and that Glad- 
stone deplored the Conservative tendencies of Ixjrd Palmerston. 
It was believed tliat Gladstone on more than one occasion 
desired to escape from a position which he disliked by resigning 
office, and that the resignation was only averted through a 
consciousness that the ministry could not afford to lose its most 
eloquent member. 

While on domestic matters, other than those affecting finance, 
the Liberal ministry was pursuing a Conservative policy, its 
members were actively engaged on, and the attention of the 
public was keenly directed to, affairs abroad. For the period 
was one of foreign unrest, and the wars which were then waged 
have left an enduring mark on the map of the world, and have 
affected the position of the Anglo-Saxon race for all time. In 
the far East, the operations wliich it had been decided to under- 
take in China were necessarily postponed on account of the 
diversion of the forces, intended to exact redress at Peking, to 
the suppression of mutiny in India. It was only late in 1858 
that Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, the French plenipotentiary 
(for France joined England in securing simultaneous redress for 
grievances of her own), were enabled to obtain suitable reparation. 
It was arranged that the treaty, which was then provisionally 
concluded at Tientsin, should be ratified at Peking in the follow- 
er/ year; and in June 1859 Mr (afterwards Sir 

Frederick) Bruce, Lord Elgin’s brother, who had been 
appointed plenipotentiary, attempted to proceed up 
the Peiho with the object of securing its ratification. The allied 
squadron, however, was stopj)ed by the forts at the mouth of 
the Peiho, which fired on the vessels ; a landing party, which 
was disembarked to storm the forts, met with a disastrous check, 
and the squadron had to retire with an acknowledged loss of 
three gunboats and 400 men. This reverse necessitated fresh 
operations, and in i860 Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were directed 
to return to China, and, at the head of an adequate force, were 
instructed to exact an apology for the attack on the allied fleets, 
the ratification and execution of the treaty of Tientsin, and the 
payment of an indemnity for the expenses of the war. The weak- 
ness of the Chinese empire was not appreciated at that time ; 
the unfortunate incident on the Peiho in the previous summer had 
created an exaggerated impression of the strength of the Chinese 
arms, and some natural anxiety was felt for the success of the 
expedition. But the allied armies met with no serious resistance. 
The Chinese, indeed, endeavoured to delay their progress by 
negotiation rather thkn by force ; and they succeeded in treacher- 
ously arresting some distinguished persons who had been sent 
into the Chinese lines to negotiate. But by the middle of October 
the Chinese army was decisively defeated ; Peking was occupied ; 
those British and French prisoners who had not succumbed to 
the hardships of their confinement were liberatedf Lord Elgin 
determined on teaching the rulers of China a lesson by the 
destruction of the summer palace ; and the Chinese government 
was compelled to submit to the terms of the Allies, and to ratify 
the treaty of Tientsin. There is no doubt that these ojieratipns 
helped to open the Chinese markets to British trade; but 
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incidentally, by regulating the emigration of Chinese coolies, 
they h^ the unforeseen effect of eiqiosing the industrial markets 
of the world to the serious competition of “ cheap yellow ” 
labour. A distinguished foreign statesman observed that Lord 
Palmerston had made a mistake. He thought that he had 
opened China to Europe ; instead, he had let out the Chinese. 
It was jjerhaps a happier result of the war that it tended to the 
continuance of the Anglo-French alliance. French and British 
troops had again co-operated in a joint enterprise, and had 
shared the dangers and successes of a campaign. 

War was not confined to China. In the beginning of 1859 
diplomatists were alarmed at the language addressed by the 
emperor of the French to the Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
which seemed to breathe the menace of a rupture. Notwith- 
standii^ the exertions which Great Britain made to avert 
hostilities, the provocation of Count Cavour induced Austria 
to declare war against Piedmont, and Napoleon thereupon 
moved to the support of his ally, promising to free Italy from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. As a matter of fact, the attitude of 
northern Germany, which was massing troops on the Rhine, 
and the defenceless condition of France, which wa.s drained of 
soldiers for the Italian campaign, induced the empcTor to halt 
before he had carried out his purpose, and terms of peace 
were hastily concerted at Villafranca, and were afterwards 
confirmed at Zurich, by which Lombardy was given 
to Piedmont, while Austria was left in possession of 
Venice and the Quadrilateral, and central Italy was 
restored to its former rulers. The refusal of the Italians to take 
back the Austrian grand dukes made the execution of these 
arrangements impracticable. Napoleon, indeed, used his 
influence to carry them into effect; but Lord John Russell, 
who was now in charge of the British foreign office, and who had 
Lord Palmerston and Gladstone on his side in the cabinet, gave 
a vigorous support to the claim of the Italians that their country 
should be allowed to regulate ffijr own affairs. The French 
emperor had ultimately to yield to the d(*termination of the 
inhabitants of central Italy, when it was backed by the arguments 
of the British foreign office, and Tuscany, Modena, Parma, as 
well as a portion of the states of the Church, were united to 
Piedmont. There was no doubt that through the whole of the 
negotiations the Italians were largely indebted to the labours 
of Lord John Russell. They recognized that they owed more 
to the moral support of England than to the armed assistance 
of France. The French emperor, moreover, took a step which 
lost him the sympathy of many Italians. Before the war he 
had arranged with Count Cavour that France should receive, 
as the price of her aid, the duchy of Savoy and the county of 
Nice. After Villafranca, the emperor, frankly recognizing that 
he had only half kept his promise, consented to waive his claim 
to these provinces. But, when he found himself unable to resist 
the annexation of central Italy to Piedmont, he reverted to the 
old arrangement. The formation of a strong Piedmontese 
kingdom, with the spoliation of the papal dominion, was un- 
popular in Prance ; and he thought — perhaps naturally— -that 
he must have something to show his people in return for sacrifices 
which had cost him the lives of 50,000 French soldiers, and 
concessions which the whole Catholic party in France resented. 
Count Cavour consented to pay the price which Napoleon thus 
exacted, and the frontier of Prance was accordingly extended 
to the Alps. But it is very doubtful whether Napoleon did not 
lose more than he gained by this addition to his tenritory. It 
certainly cost him the active friendship of Great Britain. The 
Anglo-French alliance had been already strained by the lanraage 
of the French colonels in 1858 and the Franco-Austrian War of 
1859 ; it never fully recovered from the shock which it received 
by the evidence, which the annexation of Savoy and Nice gave, 
of the ambition of the French emperor. The British p^ple gave 
way to what Cobden called the lost of the three pwiics. Lord 
Pahnerston proposed and carried the provision of a lai^e sum 
of money for the fortification of the coasts ; and the volunteer 
movement, which had its origin in 1859, received a renmrkable 
stimulus in i860. In this year the course of events in Italy 
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emphasized the differences between the policy of Great Britain 
and that of France. Garibaldi, with a thousand followers, made 
his famous descent on the coast of Sicily. After making himself 
master of that island, he crossed over to the mainland, drove the 
king of Naples out of his capital, and forced him to take refuge 
in Gaeta. In France these events were regarded with dismay. 
The emperor wished to stop Garibaldi's passage across the strait, 
and stationed his fleet at Gaeta to protect the king of Naples. 
Lord John Russell, on the contrary, welcomed Garibaldi’s 
success with enthusiasm. He declined to intervene in the 
affairs of Italy by confining the great liberator to Sicily ; he 
protested against the presence of the French fleet at Gaeta; 
and when other foreign nations denounced the conduct of Pied- 
mont, he defended it by quoting Vattel and citing the example 
of William HI. When, finally, Italian troops entered the 
dominions of the pope, France withdrew her ambassador from 
the court of Turin, and England under Lord John Russell’s 
advice at once recognized the new kingdom of Italy. 

In these great events — for the union of Italy was the greatest 
fact which had been accomplished in Europe since the fall of 
the first Napoleon — the British ministry had undoubtedly 
acquired credit. It was everywhere felt that the new kingdom 
owed much to the moral support which had been steadily and 
consistently given to it by Great Britain. Soon afterwards, 
however, in the autumn of 1863, the death of the king of Denmark 
led to a new revolution in the north of Europe, in which Lord 
Palmerston’s government displayed less resolution, and lost 
much of the prestige which it had acquired by its Italian policy. 
The duchies of Schleswig and Holsbdn had been for centuries 
united to the kingdom of Denmark by the golden link of the 
ScbhB' crown ; in other resp>ects they l\ad been organically 
wnfjr- kept distinct, while one of them — Holstein — was a 
tioiaiein member of the German confederation. The succession 
quaatioa. crown of Denmark, however, was different 

from that in the duchies. In Denmark the crown could descend, 
as it descends in Great Britain, through females. In the duchies 
the descent was confined to the male line ; and, as Frederick 
VII., who ascended the Danish throne in 1848, had no direct 
issue, the next heir to the crown of Denmark under this rule 
was Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, afterwards king ; the next 
heir to the duchies being the duke of Augustenburg. In 1850 
an arrangement had been made to prevent the separation of 
the duchies from the kingdom. As a result of a conference held 
in I-rondon, the duke of Augustenburg was induced to renounce 
his claim on the receipt of a large sum of money. Most of the 
great powers of Europe were parties to this plan. But the 
German confederation was not represented at the conference, 
and was not therefore committed to its conclusions. During the 
reign of Frederick VII. the Danish government endeavoured to 
cement the alliance between the duchies and the kingdom, and 
specially to separate the interests of Schleswig, which was largely 
Danish in its sympathies, from those of Holstein, which was 
almost exclusively German. With this object, in the last year 
of his life, Frederick VII. granted Holstein autonomous institu- 
tions, and bound Schleswig more closely to the Danish monarchy. 
The new king Christian IX. confirmed this arrangement. The 
German diet at Frankfort at once protested against it. Following 
up words with acts, it decided on occupying Holstein, and it 
delegated the duty of carrying out its order to Hanover and 
Saxony. While this federal execution was taking place, the duke 
of Augustenburg— regardless of the arrangements to which he had 
consented— delegated his rights in the duchies to his son, who 
formally claimed the succession. So far the situation, which 
was serious enough, had been largely dependent on the action 
of Germany. In the closing days of 1863 passed mainly into 
the control of the two chief German powers. In Prussia Bismardc 
had lately become prime minister, and was animated by ambitious 
projects for his country’s aggrandizement. Austria, afraid of 
losing her inffuence in Germany, followed the lead of Prussia, 
and' two powers required Denmark to ccmcel the arrangements 
which Frederick VIL had made, and which Guristian IX. had 
confirmed^ threatening in case of refusal to follow up the occupa- 


tion of Holstein by that of Schleswig. As the Danes gave only 
a provisional assent to the demand, Prussian and Austrian 
troops entered Schleswig. These events created much excitement 
in England. The great majority of the British people, who 
imperfectly understood the merits of the case, were unanimous 
in their desire to support Denmark by arms. Their wish had 
been accentimted by the circumstance that the marriage in tlie 
previous spring of the prince of Wales to the daughter of the new 
king of Denmark had given them an almost personal interest 
in the struggle. Lord Palmerston had publicly expressed the 
views of the people by declaring that, if Denmark were attacked, 
her assailants would not have to deal with Denmark alone. 
The language of the public press and of Englishmen visiting 
Denmark confirmed the impression whi(!h the words of the prime 
minister had produced ; and there is unfortunately no doubt 
tliat Denmark was encouraged to resist her powerful opponents 
by the belief, which she was thus almost authorized in entertain- 
ing, that she could reckon in the hour of her danger on the active 
assistance of the United Kingdom. If lx)rd Palmerston had been 
supported by his cabinet, or if he hiid been a younger man, he 
might possibly, in 1864, have made good the words which he 
had rashly uttered in 1863. But the queen, who, it is fair to add, 
understood the movement which was tending to German unity 
much better than most of her advisers, was averse from war. 
A large section of the cabinet shared the queen’s hesitation, and 
Lord Palmerston — ^with the weight of nearly eighty summers 
upon him — was not strong enough to enforce his will against 
both his sovereign and his colleagues. He made some attempt 
to ascertain whether the emperor of the French would support 
him if he went to war. But he found that the emperor had not 
much fancy for a struggle which would have restored Holstein 
to Denmark ; and that, if he went to war at all, his chief object 
would be the liberation of Venice and the rectification of his own 
frontiers. Even Lord Palmerston shrank from entering on a 
campaign which would have involved all Europe in conflagration 
and would have unsettled the boundaries of most continental 
nations ; and the British govcniment endeavoured thence- 
forward to stop hostilities by referring the question immediately 
in dispute to a conference in London. The labours of the con- 
ference proved abortive. Its members were unable to agree 
upon any methods of settlements, and the war went on. Denmark, 
naturally unable to grapj)le with her powerful antagonists, was 
forced to yield, and the two duchies which were the subject of 
dispute were tiiken from her. 

The full consequences of this struggle were not visible at the 
time. It was impossible to foresee that it was the first step 
which was to carry Prussia forward, under her ambitious minister, 
to a position of acknowledged supremacy on the continent. 
But the results to Great Britain were plain enough. She had 
been mighty in words and weak in deeds. It was no doubt open 
to her to contend, as perhaps most wise people consider, that 
the cause of Denmark was not of sufficient importance to justify 
her in going to war. But it was not open to her to encourage 
a weak power to resist and then desert her in the hour of her 
necessity. Lord Palmerston should not have used the language 
which he employed in 1863 if he had not decided that his brave 
words would be followed by brave action. His conduct lowered 
the prestige of Great Britain at least as much as his Italian policy 
had raised it. Continental statesmen thenceforward assumed 
that Great Britain, however much she might protest, would 
not resort to arms, and the influence of England suffered, as it 
was bound to suffer, in consequence. 

Meanwhile, in this period of warfare, another struggle was 
being fought out on a still greater scale in North America. The 
election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency of the United 
States emphasized the fact that the majority of tlie inhabitants 
of the Northern States were opposed to the further spread of 
slavery; and, in the beginning of 1861, several of the 
Southern States formally seceded from the union. A 
steamer sent by the Federal government with reinforce- 
ments to Fort Sumter was fired upon, and both parties made pre- 
parations for the civil war which was apparently inevitable. On 
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the one side the Confederate States — as the seceding states were [ by tha prince consort before his fatal illness. He died before the 


called — were animated by a resolution to protect their property. 
On the other side the ** conscience of the North was excited 
by a passionate desire to wipe out the blot of slavery. Thus 
both parties were affected by some of the most powerful con- 
siderations which can influence mankind, while the North were 
further actuated by the natural incentive to preserve the union, 
which was threatened with disruption. The progress of the 
great struggle was watched with painful attention in England. 
The most important manufacturing interest in England was 
paralysed by the loss of the raw cotton, which was obtained 
almost exclusively from the United States, and tens of thousands 
of workpeople were thrown out of employment. The distress 
which resulted naturally created a strong feeling in favour of 
intervention, which might terminate the war and open the 
Southern ports to British commerce ; and the initial successes 
which the Confederates secured seemed to afford some justification 
for such a proceeding. In the course of 1862 indeed, when the 
Confederate armies had secured many victories, Gladstone, 
speaking at Newcastle, used the famous expression that President 
Jefferson Davis had ** made a nation ; and Lord Palmerston's 
language in the House of Commons — while opposing a motion 
for the recognition of the South — induced the impression that 
his thoughts were tending in the same direction as Mr Gladstone's. 
The emperor Napoleon, in July of the same year, confidentially 
asked the British minister whether the moment had not come 
for recognizing the South ; and in the following September 
Lord Palmerston was himself disposed in concert with France 
to offer to mediate on the basis of separation. Soon afterwards, 
however, the growing exhaustion of the South improved the 
prospects of the Northern States : an increasing number of 
persons in Great Britain objected to interfere in the interests of 
slavery ; and the combatants were allowed to fight out their 
quarrel without the interference of Europe. 

At the beginning of the war, Lord John Russell (who was 
made a peer as Earl Russell in 1861) acknowledged the Southern 
States as belligerents. His decision caused some ill-feeling at 
Washington ; but it was inevitable. For the North had pro- 
claimed a blockade of the Southern ports ; and it would have 
been both inconvenient and unfair if Lord Russell had 
decided to recognize the blockade and had refused to acknowledge 
the belligerent rights of the Southern States. Lord Russell's 
decision, however, seemed to indicate some latent sympathy 
for the Southern cause ; and the irritation which was felt in the 
North was increased by the news that the Southern States were 
accrediting two gentlemen to represent them at Paris 
^^-nd at London. These emissaries, Messrs Mason and 
iacidMt. Slidell, succeeded in running the blockade and in 
reaching Cuba, where they embarked on the “ Trent," 
a British mail steamer sailing for England. On her passage 
home the “ Trent " was stopped by the Federal steamer “ San 
Jacinto " ; she was boarded, and Messrs Mason and Slidell were 
arrested. There was no doubt that the captain of the “ San 
Jacinto " had acted irregularly. While he had the right to stop 
the “ Trent," examine the mails, and, if he found despatches 
for the enemy among them, carry the vessel into an American 
port for adjudication, he had no authority to board the vessel 
and arrest two of her passengers. ‘‘ The British government," 
to use its own language, ** could not allow such an affront to the 
national honour to pass without due reparation." They decided 
on sending what practically amounted to an ultimatum to the 
Federal government, calling upon it to liberate the prisoners 
and to make a suitable apology. The presentation of this 
ultimatum, which was accompanied by the despatch of troops 
to Canada, was very nearly provoking war with the United 
States. If, indeed, the ultimatum had been presented in the 
form in which it was originally framed, war might have ensued. 
But at the prince consort's suggestion its language was consider- 
ably modified, and the responsibility for the outrage was thrown 
on the officer who committed it, and not on the government 
of the Republic. It ought not to be forgotten that this important 
modification was the last service rendered to his adopted country 


answer to the despatch was received ; and his death deprived 
the queen of an adviser who had stood by her side since the 
earlier days of her reign, and who, by his prudence and conduct, 
had done much to raise the tone of the court and the influence 
of the crown. Happily for the future of the world, the govern- 
ment of the United States felt itself able to accept the despatch 
which had been thus addressed to it, and to give the reparation 
which was demanded ; and the danger of war between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race was averted. But, in 
the following summer, a new event excited fresh animosities, 
and aroused a controversy which endured for the best part of 
ten years. 

The Confederates, naturally anxious to harass the commerce 
of their enemies, endeavoured from the commencement of 
hostilities to purchase armed cruisers from builders of neutral 
nations. In June 1862 the American minister in London drew 
Lord Russell's attention to the fact that a vessel, lately launched 
at Messrs Laird's yard at Birkenhead, was obviously intended 
to be employed as a Confederate cruiser. The solicitor to the 
commissioners of customs, however, considered that no facts had 
been revealed to authorize the detention of the vessel, and this 
opinion was reported in July to the American minister, Charles 
Francis Adams. He thereupon supplied the government with 
additional facts, and at the same time furnished them with the 
opinion of an eminent English lawyer, R. P. Collier (afterwards 
Lord Monkswell), to the effect that " it would be 
difficult to make out a stronger case of infringement 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, which if not enforced hama,** 
on this occasion is little better than a dead letter." 

These facts and this opinion were at once sent to the law officers. 
They reached the queen's advocate on Saturday the 26th of July ; 
but, by an unfortunate mischance, the queen's advocate had 
just been wholly incapacitated by a distressing illness ; and the 
papers, in consequence, did not reach the attorney- and solicitor- 
general till the evening of the following Monday, when they at 
once advised the government to detain the vessel. Lord Russell 
thereupon sent orders to Liverpool for her detention. In the 
meanwhile the vessel — probably aware of the necessity for haste 
— had put to sea, and had commenced the career which made 
her famous as the ‘‘ Alabama." Ministers might even then have 
taken steps to stop the vessel by directing her detention in any 
British port to which she resorted for supplies. The cabinet, 
however, shrank from this course. The " Alabama " was allowed 
to prey on Federal commerce, and undoubtedly inflicted a vast 
amount of injury on the trade of the United States. In the 
autumn of 1862 Adams demanded redress for the injuries which 
had thus been sustained, and this demand was repeated for many 
years in stronger and stronger language. At last, in 1871, long 
after Lord Palmerston's death and I^rd Russell's retirement, 
a joint commission was appointed to examine into the many 
cases of dispute which had arisen between the United States 
and Great Britain. The commissioners agreed upon three rules 
by which they thought neutrals should in future be bound, and 
recommended that they should be given a retrospective effect. 
They decided also that the claims which had arisen out of the 
depredations of the “ Alabama " should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. In the course of 1872 the arbitrators met at Geneva. 
Their finding was adverse to Great Britain, which was con- 
demned to pay a large sum of money — more than £3,000, 000 
— as compensation. A period of exceptional prosperity, which 
largely increased the revenue, enabled a chancellor of the 
exchequer to boast that the country’ had drunk itself out of the 
“ Alabama " difficulty. 

In October 1865 Lord Palmerston's rule, which had been 
characterized by six years of political inaction at home and by 
constant disturbance abroad, was terminated by his 
death. The ministry, which had suffered many losses RmamWB 
from death during its duration, was temporarily re- 
constructed under Ix)rd Russell ; and the new minister 
at once decided to put an end to the period of internal 
stagnation, which had lasted so long, by the introduction of a 




new Reform Bill. Accordingly, in March 1866 Gladstone, who 
now led the House of Commons, introduced a measure which 
proposed to extend the county franchise to ^^14 and the borough 
franchise to householders. The bill did not create much 
enthusiasm among Liberals, and it was naturally opposed by 
the Conservatives, who were reinforced by a large section of 
moderate Liberals, nicknamed, in consequence of a phrase 
in one of Bright^s speeches, Adullamites. After many debates, 
in which the Commons showed little disposition to give the 
ministry any effective support, an amendment was carried by 
Lord Dunkellin, the eldest son of Lord Clanricarde, basing the 
borough franchise on rating instead of rental. The cabinet, 
recognizing from the division that the control of the House had 
passed out of its hands, resigned office, and the queen was com- 
pelled to entrust Lord Derby with the task of forming a new 
administration. 

For the third time in his career Lord Derby undertook the 
formidable task of conducting the government of the country 
Lora niinority of the House of Commons to 

Derbr^M support him. The moment at which he made this 
third third attempt was one of unusual anxiety. Abroad, 

mlalBtty. almost simultaneous outbreak of war between 
Prussia and Austria was destined to affect the whole aspect of 
continental politics. At home, a terrible murrain had fallen 
on the cattle, inflicting ruin on the agricultural interest ; a grave 
commercial crisis was creating alarm in the city of London, and, 
in its consequences, injuring the interests of labour ; while the 
working classes, at last roused from their long indifference, and 
an^ at the rejection of Lord RusselPs bill, were assembling in 
their tens of thousands to demand reform. The cabinet deter- 
mined to prohibit a meeting which the Reform League decided 
to hold in Hyde Park on the 23rd of July, and closed the gates 
of the park on the people. But the mob, converging on the park 
in thousands, surged round the railings, which a little inquiry 
might have shown were too weak to resist any real pressure. 
Either accidentally or intentionally, the railings were overturned 
in one place, and the people, perceiving their opportunity, at 
once threw them down round the whole circuit of the park. 
Few acts in Queen Victoria’s reign were attended with greater 
consequences. For the riot in Hyde Park led almost directly 
to a new Reform Act, and to the transfer of power from the 
middle classes to the masses of the people. 

Yet, though the new government found it necessary to intro- 
duce a Reform Bill, a wide difference of opinion existed in the 
^ cabinet as to the form which the measure should take. 
1867 ^* Several of its members were in favour of assimilating 
the borough franchise to that in force in municipal 
elections, and practically conferring a vote on every householder 
who had three years’ residence in the constituency. General 
Peel, however — Sir Robert Peel’s brother — ^who held the seals 
of the war office, objected to this extension ; and the cabinet 
ultimately decided on evading the difficulty by bringing forward 
a series of resolutions on which a scheme of reform might ulti- 
mately be based. Their success in 1858, in dealing with the 
government of India in this way, commended the decision to 
the acceptance of the cabinet. But it was soon apparent that 
the House of Commons required a definite scheme, and that it 
would not seriously consider a set of abstract resolutions which 
committed no one to any distinct plan. Hence on the 23rd of 
February 1867 the cabinet decided on withdrawing its resolutions 
and reverting to its original bill. On the following day Lord 
Cranbome — better known afterwards as Lord Salisbury — dis- 
covered that the bill had more democratic tendencies than he 
had originally supposed, and refused to be a party to it. On 
Monday, the 25th, the cabinet again met to consider the new 
difficulty which had thus arisen ; and it decided (as was said 
afterwards by Sir John Pakington) in ten minutes to substitute 
for the scheme a mild measure extending the borough franchise 
to houses rated at £6 a year, and conferring the county franchise 
on £20 householders. The bill, it was soon obvious, would be 
acceptable to no one ; and the government again fell back on 
its original proposal. Three members of the cabinet, however, 


Lord Cranbome, Lord Carnarvon and General Peel, refused 
to be parties to the measure, and resigned office, the government 
being necessarily weakened by these defections. In the large 
scheme which the cabinet had now adopted, the borough franchise 
was conferred on all householders rated to the relief of the poor, 
who had for two years occupied the houses which gave them the 
qualification ; the county franchise was given to the occupiers 
of all houses rated at £15 a year or upwards. But it was proposed 
that these extensions should be accompanied by an educational 
franchise, and a franchise conferred on persons who had paid 
twenty shillings in assessed taxes or income tax ; the tax-payers 
who had gained a vote in this way being given a second vote 
in respect of the property which they occupied. In the course 
of the discussion on the bill in the House of Commons, the 
securities on which its authors had relied to enable them to stem 
the tide of democracy were, chiefly through Gladstone’s exertions, 
swept away. The dual vote was abandoned, direct payment 
of rates was surrendered, the county franchise was extended 
to £12 householders, and the redistribution of seats was largely 
increased. The bill, in the shape in which it had been introduced, 
had been surrounded with safeguards to property. With their 
loss it involved a great radical change, which placed the working 
classes of the country in the position of predominance which 
the middle classes had occupied since 1832. 

The passage of the bill necessitated a dissolution of parliament ; 
but it had to be postponed to enable parliament to supplement 
the English Reform Act of 1867 'with measures applic- 
able to Scotland and Ireland, and to give time for 
settling the boundaries of the new constituencies miniMter. 
which had been created. This delay gave the Con- 
servatives another year of office. But the first place in the 
cabinet passed in 1868 from Lord Derby to his lieutenant, 
Disraeli. The change added interest to political life. Thence- 
forward, for the next thirteen years, the chief places in the two 
great parties in the state were filled by the two men, Gladstone 
and Disraeli, who were unquestionably the ablest representatives 
of their respective followers. But the situation was also remark- 
able because power thus definitely passed from men who, 
without exception, had been born in the 18th century, and had 
all held cabinet offices before 1832, to men who had been bora 
in the 19th century, and had only risen to cabinet rank in the 
’forties and the ’fifties. It was also interesting to reflect that 
Gladstone had begun life as a Conservative, and had only 
gradually moved to the ranks of the Liberal party ; while 
Disraeli had fought his first election under the auspices of 
O’Connell and Hume, had won his spurs by his attacks on Sir 
Robert Peel, and had been only reluctantly adopted by the 
Conservatives as their leader in the House of Commons. 

The struggle commenced in i868 on an Irish question. During 
the previous years considerable attention had been paid to a 
secret conspiracy in Ireland and among the Irish in America. 
The Fenians, as they were called, actually attempted insurrection 
in Ireland, and an invasion of Canada from the United States. 
At the beginning of 1866 Lord Russell’s government thought 
itself compelled to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland ; 
and in 1867 Lord Derby’s government was confronted in the 
spring by a plot to seize Chester Castle, and in the autumn by 
an attack on a prison van at Manchester containing Fenian 
prisoners, and by an atrocious attempt to blow up Clcrkenwell 
prison. Conservative politicians deduced from these circum- 
stances the necessity of applying firm government to Ireland. 
Liberal statesmen, on the contrary, desired to extirpate rebellion 
by remedying the grievances of which Ireland still 
complained. Chief amo^ these was the fact that chureb. 
the Established Church in Ireland was the church of 
only a minority of the people. In March 1868 John Francis 
Maguire, an Irish Catholic, asked the House of Commons to 
resolve itself into a committee to take into immediate considera- 
tion the affairs of Ireland. Gladstone, in the course of the 
debate, declared that in his opinion the time had come when 
the Irish Church, as a political institution, should cease ; and 
he followed up his declaration by a series of resolutions, which 
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were accepted by considerable majorities, pledging the House to 
its disestablishment. Disraeli, recognizing the full significance 
of this decision, announced that, as soon as the necessary pre* 
parations could be made, the government would appeal from 
the House to the country. Parliament was dissolved at the end 
of July, but the general election did not take place till the end 
of the following November. The future of the Irish Church 
naturally formed one of the chief subjects which occupied the 
attention of the electors, but the issue was largely deteimined 
by wider considerations. The country, after the long political 
truce which had been maintained by Lord Palmerston, was 
again raided in two hostile camps, animated by opposing views. 
It was virtually asked to decide in 1868 whether it would put 
its trust in Liberal or Conservative, in Gladstone or Dismeli. 
By an overwhelming majority it threw its lot in favour of 
Gladstone ; and Disraeli, without even venturing to meet 
parliament, took the unusual course of at once placing his 
resignation in the queen’s hands. 

The Conservative government, which thus feU, will be chiefly 
recollected for its remarkable concession to democratic principles 
by the passage of the Reform Act of 1867 ; but it 
<^serves perhaps a word of praise for its conduct of 
a distant and unusual war. The emperor of Abyssinia 
had, for some time, detained some Englishmen 
prisoners in his country ; and the government, unable to obtain 
redress in other ways, decided on sending an army to release 
them. The expedition, entrusted to Sir Robert Napier, after- 
wards Lord Napier of Magdala, was fitted out at great expense, 
and was rewarded with complete success. The prisoners were 
released, and the Abyssinian monarch committed suicide. 
Disraeli — whose oriental imagination was excited by the triumph 
— incurred some ridicule his bombastic declaration that 
“ the standard of St George was hoisted upon the mountains 
of Rasselas.'’ But the ministry could at least claim tliat the 
war had been waged to rescue Englislimen from captivity, that 
it had been conducted with skill, and that it had accomplished 
its object. The events of the Aliyssinian war, however, were 
forgotten in the great political revolution which had swept the 
Conservatives from olflce and placed Gladstone in power. His 
government was destined tc) endure for more than five years. 
During that period it experienced the alternate prosperity and 
decline which nearly forty years before had been the lot of thu 
Whigs after the f^ssage of the first Reform Act. During its 
first two sessions it accomplished greater changes in legislation 
than had been attempted by any ministry since that of Lord 
Grey. In its three last sessions it was destined to sink into 
gradual disrepute ; and it was ultimately swept away by a wave 
of popular reaction, as remarkable as that which had borne it 
into power. 

It was generally understood that Gladstone intended to deal 
with three great Irish grievances — “ the three branches of the 
OM. religious, agricultural and educa- 

mtoite*w tional grievances. The session of 1869 was devoted 
to the first of these subjects. Gladstone intrcjduoed 
mittiMtry, ^ jjjjj disconnecting the Irish Church from the state, 
establishing a synod for its government, and — «aftcr leaving it in 
possession of its churches and its parsoni^es, and making ample 
provision for the life-interests of its existing clergy — devoting 
the bulk of its property to the relief of distress in Ireland. The 
bill was carried by large majorities through the House of Com- 
mons ; and the feeling of the country was so strong that the 
Lords did not venture on its rejection. They satisfied themselves 
with engrafting on it a series of amendments which, on the | 
whole, secured rather more liberal terms of compensation for 
existing interests. Some of these amendments were adopted 
by Gladstone ; a compromise was effected in respect of the 
others ; and the bill, which had practically occupied the whole : 
sessioKi, and had perhaps involved higher constructive skill than 
any measure passed in the previous half-century, became law. 
Having dealt with the Irish Church in 1869, Gladstone turned 
to the more complicated question of Irish land. So far back os 
the ’forties Sir R. Peel had appointed a commission, known 


from its chairman as the Devon commission, which had recom- 
mended that the Irish tenant, in the event of disturbance, 
should receive some compensation for certain specified 
improvements wliich he had made in his holding. 
Parliament neglected to give effect to these recom- 
mendations ; in a country where agriculture was the chief or 
almost only occupation, the tenant remained at his landlord’s 
mercy. In 1870 Gladstone proposed to give the tenant a 
pecuniary interest in improvements, suitable to the holding, 
which he had made either before or after the passing of the act. 
He proposed also that, in cases of eviction, the smaller tenantry 
should receive compensation for disturbance. The larger 
tenantry, who were supposed to be able to look after their own 
interests, were entirely debarred, and tenants enjoying leases 
were excluded from claiming compensation, except for tillages, 
buildings and reclamation of lands. A special court, it was 
further provided, should be instituted to carry out the provisions 
of the bill. Large and radical as the measure was, reversing many 
of the accepted principles of legislation by giving the tenant a 
^Mc^f-partnership with the landlord in his holding, no serious 
opposition was made to it in either House of Parliament. Its 
details, indeed, were abundantly criticized, but its principles 
were hardly disputed, and it became law without any substantial 
alteration of its original provisions. In two sessions two branches 
of the upas tree had been summarily cut off. But parliament 
in 1870 was not solely occupied with the wrongs of Irish tenantry. 
In the same year Forster, as vice-president of the council, 
succeeded in carrying the great measure which for the firet time 
made education compulsory. In devising his scheme, Forster 
endeavoured to utilize, as far as possible, the educational 
machinery which had been voluntarily provided by various 
religious organizations. He gave the institutions, which had 
been th\is estalflished, the full benefit of the assistance which the 
government was prepared to afford to board schools, on their 
adopting a conscience clause under which the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the parents of children were protected. This provision 
led to many debates, and produced the first symptoms of dis- 
ruption in the Liberal party. The Nonconformists contended 
that no such aid should be given to any school which was not 
conducted on undenominational principles. Sup- 
ported by the bulk of the Conservative party, Forster 
was enabled to defeat the dissenters. But the victory education. 
which he secured was, in one sense, dearly purchased. 

The first breach in the Liberal ranks had been made ; and the 
government, after 1870, never again commanded the same 
united support which had enabled it to pursue its victorious 
career in the first two sessions of its existence. 

Towards the close of the session of 1870 other events, for 
which the government had no direct responsibility, introduced 
new difficulties. War unexpectedly broke out between ^ 
France and Prussia. The French empire fell ; aeutraii^^. 
German armies marched on Paris ; and the Russian 
government, at Count Bismarck’s instigation, took advantage 
of the collapse of France to repudiate the clause in the treaty of 
1856 which neutralized the Black Sea. Lord Granville, who had 
succeeded Lord Clarendon at the forrign office, protested agamst 
this proceeding. But it was everywhere felt that his mere 
protest was not likely to affect the result ; and the government 
at last consented to accept a suggestion made by Count Bismarck, 
and to take part in a conference to discuss the Russian proposal. 
Though this device enabled them to say that they had not 
yield^ to the Russian demand, it was obvious that they entered 
the conference with the foregone conclusion of conceding the 
Russian claim. The attitude which the government thus chose 
to adopt was perhaps inevitable in the circumstances, but it 
confirmed the impression, which the abandonment of the cause 
of Denmark had produced in 1864, that Great Britain was not 
prepared to maintain its principles by going to war. The weak- 
ness of the British foreign office was emphasized by its consenting, 
almost at the same moment, to allow the claims of the United 
States, for the depredations of the ^‘Alabama,” to be settled 
under a rule only agreed upon in 1871. Most Englishmen now 
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appreciate the wisdom of a concession which has gained for them 
the friendship of the United States. But in 1871 the country 
resented the manner in which Lord Granville had acted. What- 
ever credit the government might have derived from its domestic 
measures, it was discredited, or it was thought to be, by its 
foreign policy. In these circumstances legislation in 1871 was 
not marWd with the success which had attended the government 
in previous sessions. The government succeeded in teiroinating 
a long controversy by abolishing ecclesiastical tests at universities. 
But the Lords ventured to reject a measure for the introduction 
of the ballot at elections, and refused to proceed with a bill 
for the abolition of purchase in the army. The result of these 
decisions was indeed remarkable. In the one case, the Lords 
in 1872 found it necessary to give way, and to pass the Ballot Bill, 
which they had rejected in 1871. In the other, Gladstone 
decided on abolishing, by the direct authority of the crown, 
the system which the Lords had refused to do away with by 
legislation. But his high-handed proceeding, though it forced 
the Lords to reconsider their decisi )n, strained the allegiance of 
many of his supporters, and still further impaired the popularity 
of his administration. Most men felt that it would have been 
permissible for him, at the commencement of the session, to have 
used the queen’s authority to terminate the purchase system ; 

but they considered that, as he had not taken this 
puKkmae course, It was not open to him to reverse the decision 
of the legislature by resorting to the prerogative. 
Two appointments, one to a judicial office, the other to an 
ecclesiastical preferment, in which Gladstone, about the same 
time, showed more disposition to obey the letter than the spirit 
of the law, confirmed the impression which the abolition of 
purdiasc had made. Great reforming ministers would do well 
to recollect that the success of even liberal measures may l)e 
dearly purchased by the resort to what are regarded as un- 
constitutional expedients. 

In the following years the embarrassments of the government 
were further increased. In 1872 Bruce, the home secretary, 
succeeded in passing a measure of licensing reform. 
1/74] abstainers condemned the bill as inadef|uatc ; 

the publicans denounced it as oppressive ; and the 
whole strength of the licensed victuallers v/as thenceforward 
arrayed against the ministry. In 1873 Gladstone attempted to 
complete his great Irish measures by conferring on Ireland the 
advantage of a university which would be equally acceptable 
to Protestants and Roman Catholics. But his proposal again 
failed to satisfy those in whose interests it was proposed. The 
second reading of the bill was rejected by a small majority, and 
Gladstone resigned ; but, as Disraeli could not form a govern- 
ment, he resumed office. The power of the great minister was, 
however, spent ; his ministry was hopelessly discredited. 
Hi.story, in fact, was repeating itself. The ministry was suffering, 
as Lord Grey’s government had suffered nearly forty years 
before, from the effect of its own successes. It had accomplished 
more than any of its supporters had expected, but in doing so it 
had harassed many interests and excited much opposition. 
Gladstone endeavoured to meet the storm by a rearrangement 
of his crew. Bruce, who had offended the licensed victuallers, 
was removed from the home office, and made a peer and president 
of the council. Lowe, who had incurred unpopularity by his 
fiscal measures, and especially by an abortive suggestion for 
the taxation of matches, was transferred from the exchequer 
to the home office, and Gladstone himself assumed the duties 
of chancellor of the exchequer. He thereby created a difficulty 
for himself which he had not foreseen. Up to 1867 a minister 
leaving one office and accepting another vacated his seat ; after 
1867 a transfer from one post to another did not necessitate a 
fresh election. But Gladstone in 1873 ^^d taken a course which 
had not been contemplated in 1867. He had not been transferred 
from one office to another. He had accepted a new in addition 
to his old office. It was, to say the least, uncertain whether 
bis action in tbis respect had, or had not, vacated his seat. It 
would “be unfair to suggest that the inoonvenient difficulty with 
which he watts thus confronted determined his policy, though he 
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was probably insensibly influenced by it. However this may be, 
on the eve of the session of 1874 he suddenly decided to dissolve 
parliament and to appeal to the country. He announced his 
decision in an address to his constituents in which, among other 
financial reforms, he promised to repeal the income tax. The 
course which Gladstone took, and the bait which he held out 
to the electors, were generally condemned. The country, 
wearied of the ministry and of its measures, almost everywhere 
supported the Conservative candidates. Disraeli found himself 
restored to power at the head of an overwhelming majority, and 
the great minister who, five years before, had achieved so marked 
a triumph temporarily withdrew from the leadership of the party 
with whose aid he had accomplished such important results. 
His ministry had been essentially one of peace, yet its closing 
days were memorable for one little war in which a great soldier 
increased a reputation already high. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
triumphed over the difficulties which the climate of the west 
coast of Africa imposes on Europeans, and brought a troublesome 
contest with the Ashantis to a successful conclusion. 

The history of Disraeli’s second administration affords an 
exact reverse to that of Gladstone’s first cabinet. In legislation 
the ministry attempted little and accomplished less. 

They did something to meet the wishes of the publicans, 
whose discontent had contributed largely to Gladstone’s miaMty. 
defeat, by amending some of the provisions of Bruce’s 
licensing bill ; they supported and succeeded in passing a measure, 
brought in by the primate, to restrain some of the irregularities 
which the Ritualists were introducing into public warship ; and 
they were compelled by the violent insistence of PlimsoU to pass 
an act to protect the lives of merchant seamen. Disraeli’s 
government, however, will be chiefly n;membcred for its foreign 
policy. Years before he had propounded in Tancred the theory 
that England should aim at eastern empire. Circumstances in 
his second term of office enabled him to translate his theory into 
practice. In 187J5 the country was suddenly startled at hearing 
that it had acquired a new position and assumed new responsi- 
bilities in Egypt by the purchase of the shares which the khodive 
of Egypt held in the Suez Canal. In the following spring a new 
surprise was afforded by the introduction of a measure authoriz- 
ing the queen to assume the title of empress of India. But 
these significant actions were almost forgotten in the presence 
of a new crisis ; for in 1876 misgovernment in Turkey liad pro- 
duced its natural results, and the European provinces of the Porte 
were in a state of armed insurrection. In the presence of a grave 
danger. Count Andrassy, the Austrian minister, drew up a note 
which was afterwards known by his name, declaring that the 
Porte iiad failed to carry into effect the promises of reform which 
.she had made, and that some combined action on the part of 
Europe was necessary to compel her to do so. The note was 
accepted by the three continental empires, but Great Britain 
refused in the first instance to assent to it, and only ultimately 
consented at the desire of the Porte, whose statesmen seem to 
have imagined that the nominal co-operation of 
England would have the effect of restraining the action 
of other powers. Turkey accepted the note and 
renewed the promises of reform, which she had so often 
made, and which meant so little. The three northern powers 
thereupon agreed upon what was known as the Berlin Memor- 
andum, in which they demanded an armistice, and proposed 
to watch over the completion of the reforms which the Porte 
had promised. The British government refused to be a party 
to this memorandum, which in consequence became abortive. 
The insurrection increased in intensity. The sultan Abdul 
Aziz, thought unequal to the crisis, was hastily deposed ; he 
was either murdered or led to commit suicide ; and insurrection 
in Bulgaria was stamped out by massacre. The story df the 
“ Bulgarian atrocities ” was puWished in Great Britein in the 
summer of 1876. Disraeli characteristically dismissed it as 
“ coffee -touse babble,’^ but official investigation proved the 
substantial accuracy of the reports which had readied England. 
The people regarded these events with horror. Gladstone, 
emerging from his retirement, denounced the conduct of the 
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Turks. In a phrase which became famous he declared that the 
only remedy for the European provinces of the Porte was to 
turn out the Ottoman government ‘‘ bag and baggage.” All 
England was at once arrayed into two camps. One party was 
led by Disraeli, who was supposed to represent the traditional 
policy of England of maintaining the rule of the Turk at all 
hazards ; the other, inspired by the example of Gladstone, was 
resolved at all costs to terminate oppression, but was at the same 
time distrusted as indirectly assisting the ambitious views by 
which the Eastern policy of Russia had always been animated. 
The crisis soon became intense. In June 1876 Servia and 
Montenegro declared war against Turkey. In a few months 
Servia was hopelessly beaten. Through the insistence of Russia 
an armistice was agreed upon ; and Lord Beaconsfield — ^for 
Disraeli had now been raised to the peerage — endeavoured to 
utilize the breathing space by organizing a conference of the 
great powers at Constantinople, which was attended on behalf 
of Great Britain by Lord Salisbury. The Constantinople con- 
ference proved abortive, and in the beginning of 1877 Russia 
declared war. For some time, however, her success was hardly 
equal to her expectations. The Turks, entrenched at Plevna, 
delayed the Russian advance ; and it was only towards the 
close of 1877 that Plevna at last fell and Turkish resistance 
collapsed. With its downfall the war party in England, which 
was led by the prime minister, increased in violence. From the 
refrain of a song, sung night after night at a London music hall, 
its members became known as J ingoes. The government ordered 
the British fleet to pass the Dardanelles and go up to Constanti- 
nople ; and though the order was subsequently withdrawn, it 
asked for and obtained a grant of £6,000,000 for naval and mili- 
tary purposes. When news came that the Russian armies had 
reached Adrianople, that they had concluded some arrangement 
with the Turks, and that they were pressing forward towards Con- 
stantinople, the fleet was again directed to pass the Dardanelles. 
Soon afterwards the government decided to call out the reserves 
and to bring a contingent of Indian troops to the Mediterranean. 
Lord Derby who was at the foreign office, thereupon retired 
from the ministry, and was succeeded by Lord Salisbury. Lord 
Derby ^s resignation was everywhere regarded as a proof that 
Great Britain was on the verge of war. Happily this did not 
occur. At Prince Bismarck’s suggestion Russia consented to 
refer the treaty which she had concluded at San Stefano to a 
congress of the great powers ; and the congress, at which Great 
Britain was represented by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
succeeded in substituting for the treaty of San Stefano 
the treaty of Berlin. The one great advantage derived 
from it was the tacit acknowledgment by Russia 
that Europe could alone alter arrangements which Europe had 
made. In every other sense it is doubtful whether the provisions 
of the treaty of Berlin were more favourable than those of the 
treaty of San Stefano. On Lord Beaconsfield’s return, however, 
he claimed for Lord Salisbury and himself that they had brought 
back ‘‘ peace with honour,” and the country accepted with wild 
delight the phrase, without taking much trouble to analyse 
its justice. 

If Lord Beaconsfield had dissolved parliament immediately 
after his return from Berlin, it is possible that the wave of 
popularity which had been raised by his success would have 
borne him forward to a fresh victory in the constituencies. His 
omission to do so gave the country time to meditate on the con- 
sequences of his policy. One result soon became perceptible. 
Differences with Russia produced their inevitable consequences 
in fresh complications on the Indian frontier. The Russian 
government, confronted with a quarrel with Great Britain in 
eastern Europe, endeavoured to create difficulties in 
Afghanistan. A Russian envoy was sent to Kabul, 
where Shere Ali, who had succeeded his father Dost 
Mahommed in 1863, was amir ; and the British government, 
alarmed at this new embarrassment, decided on sending a mission 
to the Afghan capital. The mission was stopped on &e frontier 

* Edward Henry Stanley, z 3th earl of Derby, son of the 14th earl 
and former prime minister. 
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by an f^ent of Shere Ali, who declined to allow it to proceed. 
The British government refused to put up with an affront of 
this kind, and their envoy,' supported by an army, continued 
his advance. Afghanistan was again invaded. Kabul and 
Kandahar were occupied ; and Shere Ali was forced to fly, and 
soon afterwards died. His successor, Yakub Khan, came to the 
British camp and signed, in May 1879, treaty of Gandamak. 
Under the terms of this treaty the Indian government undertook 
to pay the new amir a subsidy of £60,000 a year ; and Yakub 
Khan consented to receive a British mission at Kabul, and to 
cede some territory in the Himalayas which the military advisers 
of Lord Beaconsfield considered necessary to make the frontier 
more “scientific.” This apparent success was soon followed 
by disastrous news. The deplorable events of 1841 were re- 
enacted in 1879. The new envoy reached Kabul, but was soon 
afterwards murdered. A British army was again sent into 
Afghanistan, and Kabul was again occupied. Yakub Khan, 
who had been made amir in 1879, was deposed, and Abdur 
Rahman Khan was selected as his successor. The British did 
I not assert their superiority without much fighting and some 
serious reverses. Their victory was at last assured by the ex- 
cellent strategy of Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Frederick (after- 
wards Lord) Roberts. But before the final victory was gained 
Lord Beaconsfield had fallen. His policy had brought Great 
Britain to the verge of disaster in Afghanistan : the credit of 
reasserting the superiority of British arms was deferred till his 
successors had taken office. 

It was not only in Afghanistan that the new imperial policy 
which Lord Beaconsfield had done so much to encourage was 
straining the resources of the empire. In South Africa a still 
more serious difficulty was already commencing. At the time 
at which Lord Beaconsfield ’s administration began, British 
territory in South Africa was practically confined to Cape Colony 
and Natal. Years before, in 1852 and 1854 respectively, the 
British government, at that time a little weary of the responsi- 
bilities of colonial rule, had recognized the independence of the 
two Dutch republics, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Powerful native tribes occupied the territory to the north of 
Natal and the east of the Transvaal. War broke out between 
the Transvaal Republic and one of the most powerful of these 
native chieftains, Sikukuni ; and the Transvaal was worsted 
in the struggle. Weary of the condition of anarchy which 
existed in the republic, many inhabitants of the Transvaal were 
ready to welcome its annexation to Great Britain — a proposal 
favoured by the colonial secretary. Lord Carnarvon, who wished 
to federate the South African states, after the manner in which 
the North American colonies had become l)y confederation the 
Dominion of Canada. Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who was sent 
to inquire into the proposal, mistook the opinion of a party for 
the verdict of the republic, and declared (April 1877) the Transvaal 
a part of the British Empire. His policy entailed far more 
serious consequences than the mission to Afghanistan. The first 
was a war with the Zulus, the most powerful and 
warlike of the South African natives, who under their 
ruler, Cetewayo, had organized a formidable army. A dispute 
had been going on for some time about the possession of a strip 
of territory which some British arbitrators had awarded to the 
Zulu king. Sir Bartle Frere, who had won distinction in India, 
and was sent out by Lord Beaconsfield’s government to the Cape, 
kept back the award ; and, though he ultimately communicated 
it to Cetewayo, thought it desirable to demand the disbandment 
of the Zulu army. In the war which ensued, the British troops 
who invaded Zulu territory met with a severe reverse ; and, 
though the disaster was ultimately retrieved by Lord Chelmsford, 
the war involved heavy expenditure and brought little credit 
to the British army, while one unfortunate incident, the death 
of Prince Napoleon, who had obtained leave to serve wi A the 
British troops, and was surprised by the Zulus while reconnoitring, 
created a deep and unfortunate impression. Imperialism, 
which had been excited by Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in 1878, 
and by the prosp)ect of a war with a great European power, fell 
into discredit when it degenerated into a fresh expedition into 
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Afghanistan, and an inglorious war with a savage African tribe. 
A period of distress at home increased the discontent which Lord 
Beaconsfield’s external policy was exciting ; and, when parlia- 
ment was at last dissolved in 1880, it seemed no longer certain 
that the country would endorse the policy of the minister, who 
only a short time before had acquired such popularity. Gladstone, 
emerging from his retirement, practically placed himself again at 
the head of the Liberal party. In a series of speeches in Mid- 
lothian, where he offered himself for election, he denounced the 
whole policy which Lord Beaconsfield had pursued. His im- 
passioned eloquence did much more than influence his own 
election. His speeches decided the contest throughout the 
kingdom. The Liberals secured an even more surprising success 
than that which had rewarded the Conservatives six years before. 
For the first time in the queen^s reign, a solid Liberal majority, 
independent of all extraneous Irish support, was returned, and 
Gladstone resumed in triumph his old position as prime minister. 

The new minister had been swept into power on a wave of 
popular favour, but he inherited from his predecessors difficulties 
almost every quarter of the world ; and his own 
stoae^t language had perhaps tended to increase them. He 

Meeomd was committed to a reversal of Lord Beaconsfield's 

miaiMiiy. ppii^y . politics, it is never easy, and perhaps 

rarely wise, suddenly and violently to change a system. In one 
quarter of the world the new minister achieved much success. 
The war in Afghanistan, which had begun with disaster, was 
creditably concluded. A better understanding was gradually 
established with Russia ; and, before the ministry went out, 
steps had been taken which led to the delimitation of the Russian 
and Afghan frontier. In South Africa, however, a very different 
result ensued. Gladstone, before he accepted office, had de- 
nounced the policy of annexing the Transvaal ; his language 
was so strong that he was charged with encouraging the Boers to 
maintain their independence by force ; his example had naturally 
been imitated by some of his followers at the general election ; 
and, when he resumed }>ower, he found himself in the difficult 
dilemma of either maintaining an arrangement which he had 
declared to be unwise, or of yielding to a demand which the 
Boers were already threatening to support in arms. The events 
of the first year of his administration added to his difficulty. 
Before its close the Boers seized Heidell)crg and established a 
republic ; they destroyed a detachment of British troops at 
Bronkhorst Spruit ; and they surrounded and attacked the 
British garrisons in the Transvaal. Troops were of course sent 
from England to maintain the British cause ; and Sir George 
Golley, who enjoyed a high reputation and had experience in 
South African warfare, was made governor of Natal, and en- 
trusted with the military command. The events which im- 
mediately followed will not be easily forgotten. Wholly mis- 
calculating the strength of the Boers, Sir George Colley, at the 
end of January 1881, attacked them at Laing’s Nek, in the north 
of Natal, and was repulsed with heavy loss. Some ten days 
afterwards he fought another action on the Ingogo, and was again 
forced to retire. On the 26th February, with some 600 men, he 
occupied a high hill, known as Majuba, which, he thought, 
dominated the Boer position. The following day the Boers 
attacked the hill, overwhelmed its defenders, and Sir George 
Colley was himself killed in the disastrous contest on the summit. 
News of these occurrences was received .with dismay in England. 
It was, no doubt, possible to say a good deal for Gladstone's 
indignant denunciation of his predecessor's policy in annexing 
the Transvaal ; it would have been equally possible to advance 
many reasons for reversing the measures of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
cabinet, and for conceding independence to the 
Amj* Xransvaal in 1880. But the great majority of persons 
considered that, whatever arguments mifeht have been 
urged for concession in 18S0, when British troops had suffered 
no reverses, nothing could be said for concession id 1881, when 
their arms had been ikimished by a humiliatii^ disaster. Great 
countries can afford to be* ^nerous in the -hour of victory ; but 
they cannot yield; without loss of credit, in the hour of defeat. 
Uiifottunataly > this leasoning was not suited to Gladstone’s 
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temperament. The justice or injustice of the British cause 
seemed to him a much more important matter than the vindica- 
tion of military honour ; and he could not bring himself to 
acknowledge that Majuba had altered the situation, and that 
the terms which he had made up his mind to concede before 
the battle could not be safely granted till military reputation 
was restored. The retrocession of the Transvaal was decided 
upon, though it was provided that the country should 
remain under the suzerainty of the queen. Even this great 
concession did not satisfy the ambition of the Boers> who were 
naturally elated by their victories. Three years later some 
Transvaal deputies, with their president, Kruger, came to London 
and saw Lord Derby, the secretary of state for the colonies. I.ord 
Derby consented to a new convention, from which any verbal 
reference to suzerainty was excluded ; and the South African 
republic was made independent, subject only to the condition 
that it should conclude no treaties with foreign powers without 
the approval of the crown. (For the details and disputes con- 
cerning the terms of this convention the reader is referred to 
the articles Transvaal and Suzerainty.) 

Gladstone’s government declined in popularity from the date 
of the earliest of these concessions. Gladstone, in fact, had 
succeeded in doing what Ix)rd Beaconsfield had failed to accom- 
plish. Annoyance at his foreign policy had rekindled the 
imperialism which the embarrassments created by l.ord Beacons- 
field had done so much to damp down. And, if things were 
going badly with the new government abroad, matters were not 
progressing smoothly at home. At the general election of 1880, 
the borough of Northampton, which of late years has shown an 
unwavering preference for Liberals of an advanced type, returned 
as its members Henry I^bouchere and Charles Bradlaiigh. 
Bradlaugh, who had attained some notoriety for « 
aggressive atheism, claimed the right to make an ” ' 

affirmation of allegiance instead of taking the customary oath, 
which he declared was, in his eyes, a meaningless form. The 
speaker, instead of deciding the question, submitted it to the 
judgment of the House, and it was ultimately referred to a 
select committee, which reported against Bradlaugh’s claim. 
Bradlaugh, on hearing the decision of the committee, presented 
himself at the bar and offered to take the oath. It was objected 
that, as he had publicly declared that the words of the oath had 
no clear meaning for him, he could not be permitted to take it ; 
and after some wrangling the matter was referred to a fresh 
committee, which supported the view that Bradlaugh could not 
he allowed to be sworn, but recommended that he should be 
permitted to make the affirmation at his own risk. The House 
refused to accept the recommendation of this committee when 
a bill was introduced to give effect to it. This decision naturally 
enlarged the question before it. For, while hitherto the debate 
had turned on the technical points whether an affirmation could 
be substituted for an oath, or whether a person who had declared 
that an oath had no meaning for him could properly be sworn, 
the end at which Bradlaugh’s opponents were thenceforward 
aiming was the imposition of a new religious test — the belief 
in a God — on members of the House of Commons. The con- 
troversy, which thus began, continued through the parliament 
of 1880, and led to many violent scenes, which lowered the 
dignity of the House. It was (juictly terminated, in the parlia- 
ment of 1886, by the firm action of a new speaker. Mr Peel, 
who had been elected to the chair in 1884, decided that neither 
the speaker nor any other member had the right to intervene to 
prevent a member from taking the oath if he was willing to 
take it. Parliament subsequently, by a new act, permittetd 
affirmations to be used, and thenceforward religion, or the 
absence of religion, was no disqualification for a seat in the 
House of Commons. The atheist, like the Roman Catholic and 
the Jew, could sit and vote. 

The Bradlaugh quertion Was not the only difficulty with 
which the new government was confronted. Irelalnd was again 
attracting the attention of politicians. The Fenian move- 
ment had practfcalfy expired ; some annual motions for the 
introduction of Home Rule, made with all the decorum of 
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parliamentary usage, had been regularly defeated. But the 
Irish were placing themselves under new leaders and adopting 
new methods. During the Conservative government of 1874, the 
Irish members had endeavoured to arrest attention by organized 
obstruction. Their efforts liad increased the difficulties of 
government and taxed the endurance of parliament. 
These tactics were destined to be raised to a fine art 
by Parnell, who succeeded to the head of the Irish party about 
the time of the formation of Gladstone's government. It was 
Parnell’s determination to make legislation impracticable, and 
parliament unendurable, till Irish grievances were redressed. 
It was his evident belief that by pursuing such tactics he could 
force the House of Commoms to concede the legislation which 
he desired. The Irish members were not satisfied with the 
legislation which parliament had passed in 1869-1870. The 
land act of 1870 had given the tenant no security in the case 
of eviction for non-payment of rent ; and the tenant whose 
rent was too high or had been raised was at the mercy of his 
landlord. It so happened that some bad harvests had temporarily 
increased the difficulties of the tenantry, and there was no doubt 
that large numbers of evictions were taking place in Ireland. 
In these circumstances, the Irish contended that the relief which 
the act of 1870 had afforded should be extended, and that, till 
such legislation could be devised, a temporary measure should 
be passed giving the tenant compensation for disturbance. 
Gladstone admitted the force of this reasoning, and a bill was 
introduced to give effect to it. Passed by the (Ammons, it was 
thrown out towards the end of the session by the Lords ; and 
the government acquiesced— perhaps could do nothing but 
acquiesce — in this decision. In Ireland, however, the rejection 
of the measure was attended with disastrous results. Outrages 
increased, obnoxious landlords and agents were “ boycotted — 
the name of the first gentleman exposed to this treatment adding 
a new word to the language ; and Forster, who had accepted the 
office of chief secretary, thought it necessary, in the presence of 
outrage and intimidation, to adopt stringent measures for 
enforcing order. A measure was passed on his initiation, in 
x88i, authorizing him to arrest and detain suspected persons ; 
and many well-known Irishmen, including Parnell himself and 
other members of parliament, were thrown into prison. It was 
an odd commentary on parliamentary government that a Liberal 
ministry should be in power, and that Irish members should 
be in prison ; and early in 1882 Gladstone determined to liberate 
the prisoners on terms. The new policy — represented by what 
was known as the Kilmainham Treaty — led to the resignation 
of the viceroy, Lord Cowper, and of Forster, and the appoint- 
ment of Lord Spencer and Lord Frederick Cavendish as their 
successors. On the 6th of May 1882 Lord Spencer made his entry 
into Dublin, and on the evening of the same day Lord Frederick, 
unwisely allowed to walk home alone with Burke, the under- 
secretary to the Irish government, was murdered with his 
companion in Phoenix Park. This gross outrage led to fresh 
measures of coercion. The disclosure, soon afterwards, of a 
conspiracy to resort to dynamite still further alienated the 
sympathies of the Liberal party from the Irish nation. Gladstone 
might fairly plead that 1 m had done much, that he had risked 
much, for Ireland, and that Ireland was making him a poor 
retiini for his services. 

In the meanwhile another difficulty was further embarrassing 
a harassed government. The necessities of the khedive of Egypt 
had been only temporarily relieved by the sale to 
Lord Beaconsfield^s government of the Suez Canal 
shares. Egyptian finance, in the interests of the bondholders, 
had been pboed under the dual control of England and France. 
The new arrangement naturally produced some native resentment, 
and Arabi Paaha placed himself at the head of a movooient 
which was intended to rid Egypt of foreign interference. His 
preparations eventually led to the bombardment of Alexandria 
by the British fleet, aad still later to the invasion of Egypt by a 
British army under Sir Garnet, afterwards Lord Wols^y, and 
to the battle of TellHsl-Kebir, after which Arabi was defeated 
and taken prisoner. The bombardment of Alexandria led to the 
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immediate resignation of Bright, whose presence in the cabinet 
had been of importance to the government ; the occupation of 
Egypt broke up the dual control, and made Great Britain 
responsible for Egyptian administration. The effects of British 
rule were, in one sense, remarkable. The introduction of good 
government increased the prosperity of the people, and restored 
confidence in Egyptian finance. At the same time it provoked 
the animosity of the French, who were naturally jealous of the 
increase of British influence on the Nile, and it also threw new 
responsibilities on the British nation. For south of Egypt 
lay the great territory of the Sudan, which to some extent 
commands the Nile, and which had been added to the Egyptian 
dominions at various periods between 1820 and 1875. In 1881 
a fanatic sheikh — known as the mahdi — had headed an insur- 
rection against the khedive’s authority ; and towards the close 
of 1883 an Egyptian army under an Englishman, Colonel Hicks, 
was annihilated by the mahdi’s followers. The insurrection 
increased the responsibilities which intervention had imposed 
on England, and an expedition was sent to Suakin to guard 
the littoral of the Red Sea ; while, at the beginning of 1884, 

[ General Gordon — whose services in China had gained him a high 
I reputation, and who had had previous experience in the Sudan — 
was sent to Khartum to report on the condition of affairs. These 
decisions led to momentous results. The British expedition to 
Suakin was engaged in a series of battles with Osman Digna, 
the mahdi’s lieutenant ; while General Gordon, after 
alternate reverses and successes, was isolated at ® ® • 
Khartum. Anxious as Gladstone’s ministry was to restrict the 
sphere of its responsibilities, it was compelled to send an expedi- 
tion to relieve General Gordon ; and Lord Wolseley, who was 
appointed to the command, decided on moving up the Nile to 
his relief. The expedition proved much more difficult than 
Lord Wolseley had anticipated. And before it reached its goal, 
Khartum was forced to surrender, and General Gordon and his 
few faithful followers were murdered (January 1885). General 
Gordon’s death inflicted a fatal blow on the liberal government. 
It was thought that the general, whose singular devotion to 
duty made him a popular hero, had been allowed to assume an 
impossible task ; had been feebly supported ; and that the 
measures for his relief had been unduly postponed and at last 
only reluctantly undertaken. The ministry ultimately experienced 
defeat on a side issue. The budget, which Childers brought 
forward as chancellor of tlie excl^uer, was attacked by the 
Conservative party ; and an amendment proposed by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, condemning an increase in the duties on spirits 
and beer, was adopted by a small majority. Gladstone resigned 
office, and Lord Salisbury, who, after Lord Beaconsfield’s death, 
had succeeded to the lead of the Conservative party, was in- 
structed to form a new administration. 

It was obvious that the new government, as its first duty, 
would be compelled to dissolve the parliament that had been 
elected when Gladstone was enjoying the popularity 
which he had lost so rapidly in office. But it so happened 
that it was no longer possible to appeal to the old con- 
stituencies. For, in 1884, Gladstone had introduced a new' 
Reform Bill ; and, though its passage had been arrested by the 
Lords, unofficial communications iMtween the leaders of both 
parties had resulted in a compromise which had led to the 
adoption of a large and comprehensive Reform Act. By this 
measure, household franchise was extended to the counties. 
But counties and boroughs were broken up into a number of 
small constituencies, for the most part returning only one 
member each ; while the necessity of increasing the relative 
weight of Great Britain, and the reluctance to inflict disfranchise- 
ment on Ireland, led to an increase in the numbers of the Home 
of Commons from 658 to 670 members. This radical reconstruc- 
tion of the electorate necessarily made the result of the electmns 
doubtful. As a matter of fact, the new p^Iiament comprised 
334 Liberals, , 250 Conserva^ves and 86 Irish Nationalists. It 
was plain beyond t^e po^ibtlity of doubt Itot the future de- 
pended on the course which the Irish Nationalists might adqpt 
If they threw bi their lot with Gladstone, Lord ^isbury’s 




government was evidently doomed. If, on the contrary, they 
joined the Conservatives, they could make a Liberal administra- 
tion impracticable. 

In the autumn of 1885 it was doubtful what course the Irish 
Nationalists would take. It was generally understood that 
Lord Carnarvon, who had been made viceroy of 
Ireland, had been in communication with Parnell ; 
that Lord Salisbury was aware of the interviews 
wlxich had taken place; and it was whispered that Lord 
Carnarvon was in favour of granting some sort of administrative 
autonomy to Ireland. Whatever opinion Lord Carnarvon may 
have formed — and his precise view is uncertain — ^a greater man 
than he had suddenly arrived at a similar conclusion. In his 
election speeches Gladstone had insisted on the necessity of the 
country returning a Liberal majority which could act indepen- 
dently of the Irish vote ; and the result of the general election 
had left the Irish the virtual arbiters of the political situation. 
In these circumstances Gladstone arrived at a momentous 
decision. He recogniaed that the system under which Ireland 
liad been governed in the pi^t had failed to win the allegiance 
of her people ; and he decided that it was wise and safe to 
entrust her with a large measure of self-government. It was 
perhaps characteristic of Gladstone, though it was unquestion- 
ably unfortunate, that, in detennining on this radical change 
of policy, he consulted few, if any, of his previous colleagues. 
On the meeting of the new parliament Lord Salisbury's govern- 
ment was defeated on an amendment to the address, demanding 
facilities for agricultural labourers to obtain small holdings for 
gardens and pasture — the policy, in short, which was described 
as “ three acres and a cow.’' Lord Salisbury resigned, and 
Gladstone resumed power. The attitude, however, which 
Gladstone was understood to be taking on the subject of Home 
Rule threw many difficulties in his way. Lord Hartington, and 
others of his former colleagues, declined to join his administra- 
tion ; Mr Chamberlain, who, in the first instance, accepted 
office, retired almost at once from the ministry; and Bright, 
whose eloquence and past services gave him a unique position 
in the House, threw in his lot in opposition to Home Rule. A 
split in the Liberal party thus began, which was destined to 
endure ; and Gladstone found his difficulties increased by the 
defection of the men on whom he had hitherto largely relied. 
He persevered, however, in the task which he had set himself, 
and introduced a measure endowing Ireland with a parliament, 
and excluding the Irish members from Westminster. He was 
defeated, and appealed from the House which had refused to 
support him to the country. For the first time in the queen's 
reign two general elections occurred within twelve months. The 
country showed no more dispxwition than the House of Commons 
to approve the course which the minister was taking. A large 
majority of the members of the new parliament were pledged 
to resist Home Rule. Gladstone, bowing at once to the verdict 
of the people, resigned office, and Lord Salisbury returned to 
power. 

The new cabinet, which was formed to resist Home Rule, did 
not succeed in combining all the opponents to this measure. 
VnioaiBm secessionists from the Liberal party — ^the Liberal 

" * Unionists, as tliey were called — held aloof from it ; 

and Lord Salisbury was forced to form his cabinet out of his 
immediate followers. The most pictuiresqut appointment was 
that of Lord Randolph Churchill, who was ma^ chancellor of 
the exchequer and leader of the House of Commons. But 
before many months were over, Lord Randolph^^-Hinable to 
secure acceptance of a policy of financial retrenchment-designed 
office, and Lord Salisbury was forced to reconstruct his ministiy. 
Though he again failed to obtain the coKiperation of the Liberal 
Unionists, one of the more prominent of them— Goschen— 
accepted the steals of the Exch^uer. W. H. Smith moved from 
the war office to the treasury, and became leader of the House 
of Commons; while Lord Salisbury himself returned to the 
foreign office, which the dramatically sudden death of Lord 
Iddesleigh> better kimwn as Sir Stafford Northcote/ vacated. 
These arvangements lasted till 1891, when, on Smith’s death, 


the treasury and the lead of the Commons were entrusted to 
Lord Salisbury’s nephew, Mr Arthur Balfour, who had made 
a great reputation as chief secretary for Ireland. 

The ministry of 1886, which endured till 1892, gave to London 
a county council ; introduced representative government into 
every English county ; and made elementary education free 
throughout England. The alliance with the Liberal Unionists 
was, in fact, compelling the Conservative government to promote 
measures which were not wholly consistent with the stricter 
Conservative traditions, or wishes. In other respects, the legis- 
lative achievements of the government were not great ; and 
the time of parliament was largely occupied in devising rules 
for the conduct of its business, which the obstructive attitude 
of the Irish members made necessary, and in discussing the 
charges brought against the Nationalist party by The Times, 
of complicity in the Phoenix Park murders. Under the new 
rules, the sittings of the House on ordinary days were made to 
commence at 3 p.m., and opposed business was automatically 
interrupted at midnight, while for the first time a power was 
given to the majority in a House of a certain size to conclude 
debate by what Was known as the closure. Notwithstanding 
these new rules obstructive tactics continued to prevail ; and, 
in the course of the parliament, many members were suspended 
for disorderly conduct. The hostility of the Irish members was 
perhaps increased by some natural indignation at the charges 
brought against Parnell. The Times, in April 1867, printed 
the facsimile of a letter purporting to be signed by Parnell, in 
which he declared that he h^ no other course open to him but 
to denounce the Phoenix Park murders, but that, while he 
regretted ‘‘ the accident ” of Lord Frederick Cavendish’s death, 
he could not “ refuse to admit that Burke got no more than his 
deserts.” The publication of this letter, and later of other 
similar documents, naturally created a great sensation ; and 
the government ultimately appointed a special commission of 
three judges to inquire into the charges and allegations that were 
made. In the course of the inquiry it was proved that the 
letters had emanated from a man named Pigott, who had at one 
time been associated with the Irish Nationalist movement, but 
who for some time past had earned a precarious living by writing 
begging and threatening letters. Pigott, subjected to severe 
cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell (afterwards Lord 
Russell of Killowen), broke down, fled from justice and committed 
suicide. His flight practically settled the question ; and an 
inquiry, which many people had thought at its inception would 
brand Parnell as a criminal, raised him to an influence which 
he had never enjoyed before. But in the same year which 
witnessed his triumph, he was doomed to fall. He was made 
co-respondent in a divorce suit brought by Captain O’Shea — 
another Irishman — for the dissolution of his marriage ; and the 
disclosures made at the trial induced Gladstone, who was 
supported by the Ncmconformists generally throughout the 
United Kingdom, to request Parnell to withdraw from the 
leadership of the Irish party. Parnell refused to comply with 
this request, and the Irish party was shattered into fragments 
by his decision. Parnell himself did not long survive ^ \ 

the disruption of the party which he had done so 
much to create. The exertions which he made to 
retrieve his waning influence proved too much for his strength, 
and in the autumn of 1891 he died suddenly at Brighton. 
Parnell’s death radically altered the political situation. At the 
general elections of 1885 and x886 the existence of a strong, 
united Irish party had exercised a dominating influence. As the 
parliament of xS86 was drawing to a close, the dissensions among 
the Irish members, and the loss of their great leader, were 
visibly sapping the strength of the Nationalists. At the general 
election of 1^2 Home Rule was still the prominent subject 
before the electors. But the English Liberals were already a 
little weary of allies who were quarrelling among themselw, 
and whose disputes were introducing a new factor into politics. 
The political struggle virtually turned not on measures, but on 
men. Gladstone’s great age, and the marvellous powers which 
he displayed at a time when most men seek the repose of 
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retirement; were the chief causes which affected the results. His 
influence enabled him to secure a small Liberal majority. But 
it w^as noticed that the majority depended on Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh votes, and that England — the “ predominant partner,” 
as it was subsequently called by Lord Rosebery — returned a 
majority of members pledged to resist any attempt to dissolve 
the union between the three kingdoms. 

On the meeting of the new parliament Lord Salisbury’s 
government was defeated on a vote of want of confidence, and 
for a fourth time Gladstone became prime minister, 
the session of 1893 again introduced a Home 
‘ Rule Bill. But the measure of 1893 differed in many 
respects from that of 1886. In particular, tlie Irish were 
no lon^r to be excluded from the imperial parliament at 
Westminster. The bill which was thus brought forward was 
actually passed by the Commons. It was, however, rejected 
by the Lords. The dissensions among the Irish themselves, and 
the hostility which English constituencies were displaying to the 
proposal, emboldened the Peers to arrive at this decision. Some 
doubt was felt as to the course which Gladstone would take in 
this crisis. Many persons thought that he should at once have 
appealed to the country, and have endeavoured to obtain a 
distinct mandate from the constituencies to introduce a new 
Home Rule Bill. Other persons imagined that he should have 
followed the precedent which had been set by Lord Grey in 1831, 
and, after a short prorogation, have reintroduced his measure in 
a new session. As a matter of fact, Gladstone adopted neither 
of these courses. The government decided not to take up the 
gauntlet thrown down by the Peers, but to proceed with the rest 
of their political programme. With this object an autumn session 
was held, and the Parish Councils Act, introduced by Mr Fowler 
(afterwards Lord Wolverhampton), was passed, after important 
amendments, which had been introduced into it in the House of 
Lords, had been reluctantly accepted by Gladstone. On the other 
hand, an Employers’ Liability Bill, introduced by Mr Asquith, 
the home secretary, was ultimately dropped by Gladstone after 
passing all stagers in the House of Commons, rather than that an 
amendment of the Peers, allowing contracting out,” should be 
accepted. 

Before, however, the session had quite run out (3rd March 
1894), Gladstone, who had now completed his eighty-fourth 
year, laid down a load which his increasing years made it im- 
possible for him to sustain (see the article Gladstone). He was 
succeeded by Lord Rosebery, whose abilities and attainments 
had raised him to a high place in the Liberal counsels. Lord 
Rosebery did not succeed in popularizing the Home Rule 
proposal which Gladstone had failed to caTT)^ He 
R0M0b0ry, declared, indeed, that success was not attainable till 
England was converted to its expediency. He hinted 
that succe.ss would not even then be assured until something was 
done to reform the constitution of the House of Lords. But if, 
on the one hand, he refu.sed to introduce a new Home Rule Bill, 
he hesitated, on the other, to court defeat by any attempt to 
reform the Lords. His government, in these circumstances, 
while it failed to conciliate its opponents, excited no enthusiasm 
among its supporters. It was generally understood, moreover, 
that a large section of the Liberal party resented Lord Rosebery’s 
appointment to the first place in the ministry, and thought that 
the lead should have been conferred on Sir W. Harcourt. It was 
an open s^ret that these differences in the party were reflected 
in the cabinet, and that the relations between Lord Rosebery and 
Sir W. Harcourt were too strained to ensure either the harmonicas 
working or the stability of the administration. In these circum- 
stances the fall of the ministry was only a question of time. 
It occurred — as often happens in parliament— on a minor issue 
which no one had foreseen. Attention was drawn in the House of 
Commons to the insufficient supply of cordite provided by the 
war office, and the House — ^notwithstanding the assurance of the 
war minister (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) that the supply 
was adequate — placed the government in a minority. Lord 
Rosebery resign^ office, and Lord Salisbury for the third time 
became prime minister, the duke of Devonshire, Mr Chamberlain 
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and other Liberal Unionists joining the government. Parliament 
wasMissolved, and a new parliament, in which the Unionists 
obtained an overwhelming majority, was returned. 

The government of 1892-1895, which was successively led by 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery, will, on the whole, be remembered 
for its failures. Yet it passed two measures which have exercised 
a wide influence. The Parish Councils Act introduced electoral 
institutions into the government of every parish, and in 1891 
Sir W. Harcourt, as chancellor of the exchequer, availed himself 
of the opportunity, which a large addition to the navy invited, to 
reconstruct the death duties. He swept away in doing so many 
of the advantages which the owner of real estate and the life 
tenant of settled property had previously enjoyed, and drove 
home a principle which Goschen had tentatively introduced a fev' 
years before by increasing the rate of the duty with the amount 
of the estate. Rich men, out of their superfluities, were thence- 
forward to pay more than poor men out of their necessities. 

The Unionist government which came into power in 1895 
lasted, with certain changes of personnd, till 1905, with a break 
caused by the dissolution of 1900. History may hereafter 
conclude that the most significant circumstance of the earlier 
period is to be found in the demonstration of loyalty and 
affection to which the sixtieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s 
accession led in 1897. Ten years l)efore, her jubilee had been the 
occasion of enthusiastic rejoicings, and the queen’s progress 
through London to a service of thanksgiving at Westminster 
had impressed the imagination of her subjects and proved the 
affection of her people. But the rejoicings of 1887 were . 
forgotten amid the more striking demonstrations ten jutiieea, 
years later. It was seen then that the queen, by her 
conduct and character, had gained a popularity which has had no 
parallel in history, and had won a place in the hearts of her 
subjects which perhaps no other monarch had ever previously 
enjoyed. There was no doubt that, if the opinion of the English- 
speaking races throughout the world could have been tested by a 
plebiscite, an overwhelming majority would have declared that 
the fittest person for the rule of the British empire was the 
gracious and kindly lady who for sixty years, in sorrow and in joy, 
had so worthily discharged the duties of her high position. This 
remarkable demonstration was not confined to the British 
empire alone. In every portion of the globe the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the queen’s reign excited interest ; in every country 
the queen’s name was mentioned with affection and respect ; 
while the people of the United States vied with the subjects of the 
British empire in praise of the queen’s character and in expressions 
of regard for her person. Only a year or two before, an obscure 
dispute on the boundary of British Venezuela had brought the 
United States and Great Britain within sight of a quarrel. The 
jubilee showed conclusively that, whatever politicians might say, 
the ties of blood and kinship, which united the two peoples, were 
too close to be severed by either for some trifling cause ; that the 
wisest heads in both nations were aware of the advantages which 
must arise from the closer union of the Anglo-Saxon races ; and 
that the true interests of both countries lay in their mutual 
friendship. A war in which the United States was subsequently 
engaged with Spain cemented this feeling. The government and 
the people of the United States recognized the advantage which 
they derived from the goodwill of Great Britain in the hour of 
their necessity, and the two nations drew together as no other 
two nations had perhaps ever been drawn together before. 

If the jubilee was a proof of the closer union of the many 
sections of the British empire, and of their warm attachment to 
their sovereign, it also gave expression to the imperialism ” 
which was becoming a dominant factor in British politics. Few 
people realized the mighty change which in this respect had been 
effected in thought and feeling. Forty years before, the most 
prominent English statesmen had regarded with anxiety the 
huge responsibilities of a world-wide empire. In 1897 the whole 
tendency of thought and opinion was to enlarge the burden of 
which preceding generation had been weary. The extension 
of Brituh influence, the protection of British interests. Were 
almost universally advocated; and the few statesmen who 
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rep)eated in the ’nineties the sentiments which would have been 
generally accepted in the ’sixties, were regarded as “ Little 
Englanders.” It is important to note the consequences which 
these new ideas produced in Africa. Both in the north and 
in the south of this great and imperfectly explored continent, 
memories still clung which were ungrateful to imperialism. In 
the north, the murder of Gordon was still unavenged ; and the 
vast territory known as the Sudan had escaped from the control of 
Egypt. In the south, war with the Transvaal had been concluded 
by a British defeat ; and the Dutch were elated, the English 
irritated, at the recollection of Majuba. In 1896 Lord Salisbury’s 
government decided on extending the Anglo-Egyptian rule over 
the Sudan, and an expedition was sent from Egypt under the 
command of Sir Herbert (afterwards Lord) Kitchener to Khartum. 
Few military expeditions have been more elaborately organized, 
or have achieved a more brilliant success. The conquest of the 
country was achieved in three separate campaigns in successive 
years. In September 1898 the Sudanese forces were decisively 
beaten, with great slaughter, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Omdurman ; and Khartum became thenceforward the 
capital of the new province, which was placed under 
PaBboda. Lord Kitchener’s rule. Soon after this decisive 
success, it was found that a French expedition under 
Major Marchand had reached the upper Nile and had hoisted the 
French flag at Fashoda. It was obvious that the French could 
not be allowed to remain at a spot which the khedive of Egypt 
claimed as Egyptian territory ; and after some negotiation, and 
some irritation, the French were withdrawn. In South Africa 
still more important events were in the meanwhile progressing. 
Ever since the independence of the South African Republic had 
been virtually conceded by the convention of 1884, unhappy 
differences had prevailed between the Dutch and British 
residents in the Transvaal. The discovery of gold at Johannes- 
burg and elsewhere in 1885-1886 had led to a large immigration 
of British and other colonists. Johannesburg had grown into 
a great and prosperous city. The foreign population of the 
Transvaal, which was chiefly English, became in a few years more 
numerous than the Boers themselves, and they complained that 
they were deprived of all political rights, that they were subjected 
to unfair taxation, and that they were hampered in their industry 
and unjustly treated by the Dutch courts and Dutch officials. 
Failing to obtain redress, at the end of 1895 certain persons 
among them made preparations for a revolution. Dr Jameson, 
the administrator of Rhodesia, accompanied by some British 
officers, actually invaded the Transvaal. His force, utterly 
inadequate for the purpose-, was stopped by the Boers, 
and he and his fellow-officers were taken prisoners. 
There was no doubt that this raid on the territory of 
a friendly state was totally unjustifiable. Unfortunately, Dr 
Jameson’s original plans had been framed at the instance of 
Cecil Rhodes, the prime minister at the Cape, and many persons 
thought that they ought to have been suspected by the colonial 
office in London. England at any rate would have had no valid 
ground of complaint if the leaders of a buccaneering force had 
been summarily dealt with by the Transvaal authorities. The 
president of the republic, Kruger, however, handed over his 
prisoners to the British authorities, and parliament instituted an 
inquiry by a select committee into the circumstances of the raid. 
The inquiry was terminated somewhat .abruptly. The committee 
acquitted the colonial office of any knowledge of the plot ; but a 
good many suspicions remained unanswered. The chief actors in 
the raid were tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act, found 
guilty, and subsequently released after short terms of imprison- 
ment. Rhodes himself was not removed from the privy council, 
as his more extreme accusers demanded ; but he had to abandon 
his career in Cape politics for a time, and confine his energies to 
the development of Rhodesia, which had been added to the 
empire through his instrumentality in 1888-1889. 

In consequence of these proceedings, the Transvaal authorities 
at once set to work to accumulate armaments, and they succeeded 
in procuring: vast quantities of artillery and military stores. 
The British government would undoubtedly have been entitled to 
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insist that these armaunents should cease. It was obvious that 
they could only be directed against Great Britain; and no 
nation is bound to allow another people to prepare great 
armaments to be employed against itself. The criminal folly of 
the raid prevented the British government from making this 
demand. It could not say that the Transvaal government had no 
cause for alarm when British officers had attempted an invasion 
of its territory, and had been treated rather as heroes than as 
criminals at home. Ignorant of the strength of Great Britain, 
and elated by the recollection of their previous successes, the 
Boers themselves believed that a new struggle might give them 
predominance in South Africa. The knowledge that a large 
portion of the population of Cape Colony was of Dutch extraction, 
and that public men at the Cape sympathized with them in their 
aspirations, increased their confidence. In the meantime, while 
the Boers were silently and steadily continuing their military 
preparations, the British settlers at Johannesburg — the 
Uitlanders, as they were called — continued to demand considera- 
tion for their grievances. In the spring of 1899, Sir Alfred 
Milner, governor of the Cape, met President Kruger at 
BloemWtein, the capital of the Orange Free State, and 
endeavoured to accomplish that result by negotiation. 

He thought, at the time, that if the Uitlanders were given the 
franchise and a fair proportion of influence in the legislature, other 
difficulties might be left to settle themselves. The negotiations 
thus commenced unfortunately failed. The discussion, which 
had originally turned on the franchise, was enlarged by the 
introduction of the question of suzerainty or supremacy ; and at 
last, in the beginning of October, when the rains of an African 
spring were causing the grass to grow on which the Boer armies 
were largely dependent for forage, the Boers declared war and 
invaded Natal. The British government had not been altogether 
happy in its conduct of the preceding negotiations. It was certainly 
unhappy in its preparations for the struggle. It made the great 
mistake of underrating the strength of its enemy ; it suffered its 
agents to commit the strategical blunder of locking up the few 
troops it had in an untenable position in the north of Natal. 
It was not surprising, in such circumstances, that the earlier 
months of the war should have been memorable for a series of 
exasperating reverses. These reverses, however, were redeemed 
by the valour of the British troops, the spirit of the British 
nation, and the enthusiasm which induced the great autonomous 
colonies of the empire to send men to support the cause of the 
mother country. The gradual arrival of reinforcements, and the 
appointment of a soldier of genius — Lord Roberts — to the 
supreme command, changed the military situation ; and, 
before the summer of 1900 was concluded, the places which had 
been besieged by the Boers — Kimberley, Ladysmith and 
Mafeking — had been successively relieved ; the capitals of the 
Orange Free State and of the Transvaal had been occupied ; and 
the two republics, which had rashly declared war against the 
British empire, had been formally annexed. 

The defeat and dispersal of the Boer armies, and the apparent 
collapse of Boer resistance, induced a hope that the war was 
over ; and the government seized the opportunity ^ 

1900 to terminate the parliament, which had already 
endured for more than five years. The election was 
conducted with unusual bitterness ; but the constituencies 
practically affirmed the policy of the government by maintaining, 
almost unimpaired, the large majority which the Unionists had 
secured in 1895. Unfortunately, the expectations which had 
been formed at the time of the dissolution were disappointed. 
The same circumstances which had emboldened the Boers to 
declare war in the autumn of 1899, induced them to renew a 
guerilla warfare in the autumn of 1900 — the approach of an 
African summer supplying the Boers with the grass on which 
they were dependent for feeding their hardy horses. Gue^la 
bands suddenly appeared in different parts of the Orange River 
Colony and of the Transvaal. They interrupted the com- 
munications of the British armies ; they won isolated victories 
over British detachments ; they even invajded Cape Colony. 
Thus the last year of the century closed in disappointment 
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and gloom. The serious losses which the war entailed, the 
heavy expenses which it involved, and the large force which 
it absorbed, filled thoughtful men with anxiety. 

No one felt more sincerely for the sufferings of her soldiers, and 
no one regretted more truly the useless prolongation of the 
struggle, than the venerable lady who occupied the 
throne. She had herself lost a grandson (Prince 
fotM. Christian Victor) in South Africa ; and sorrow and 
anxiety perhaps told even on a constitution so un* 
usually strong as hers. About the middle of January 1901 it 
was known that she was seriously ill ; on the 22nd she died. 
The death of the queen thus occurred immediately after the close 
of tlie century over so long a period of which her reign had 
extended. 

The queens own life is dealt with elsewhere (see Victokia, 
Queen), but the Victorian era is deeply marked in English 
history. During her reign the people of Great Britain doubled 
their number ; but the accumulated wealth of the country 
increased at least threefold, and its trade sixfold. All classes 
shared the prevalent prosperity. Notwithstanding the increase 
of population, the roll of paupers at the end of the reign, 
compared with the same roll at the beginning, stood as 2 stands 
to 3 ; the criminals as i to 2. The expansion abroad was still 
more remarkable. There were not 200,000 white persons in 
Australasia when the queen came to the throne ; there were 
nearly 5,000,000 when she died. The great Australian colonies 
were almost created in her reign ; two of them — ^Victoria and 
Queensland — owe their name to her ; they all received those 
autonomous institutions, under which their prosperity has been 
built up, during its continuance, Expansion and progress were 
not confined to Australasia. The opening months of the queen's 
reign were marked by rebellion in Canada. The close of it saw 
Canada one of the most loyal portions of the Empire. In Africa, 
the advance of the red line which marks the bounds of British 
dominion was even more rapid ; while in India the Punjab, 
Sind, Oudh and Burma were some of the acquisitions added to 
the British empire while the queen was on the throne. When 
she died one square mile in four of the land in the world was under 
the British flag, and at least one person out of every five persons 
alive was a subject of the queen. 

Material progress was largely facilitated by industry and 
invention. The first railways had been made, the first steamship 
liad been built, before the queen came to the throne. But, so 
far as railways are concerned, none of the great trunk lines had 
been constructed in 1837 ; the whole capital authorized to be 
spent on railway construction did not exceed 3^55,000,000 ; and, 
five years after the reign had begun, there were only 18,000,000 
passengers. The paid-up capital of British railways in 1901 
exceeded £1,100,000,000 ; the passengers, not including season 
ticket-holders, also numbered 1,100,000,000 ; and Ae sum 
annually spent in working the lines considerably exceeded the 
whole capital authorized to be spent on their construction in 
1837. The progress of the commercial marine was still more 
noteworthy, in 1837 the entire commercial navy comprised 
2,800,000 tons, of which less than 100,000 tons were moved by 
steam. At the end of the reign the tonnage of British merchant 
vessels had reached 13,700,000 tons, of which more than 
11,000,000 tons were moved by steam. At the beginning of the 
reign it was supposed to be impossible to build a steamer whidi 
could either cross the Atlantic, or face the monsoon in the Red 
Sea. The development of steam navigation since then had 
made Australia much more accessible tlum America was in 1837, 
and had brought New York, for all practical purposes, nearer 
to London than Aberdeen was at the commencement of the reign. 
Electricity had even a greater effect on communication t^n 
steam on locomotion ; and electricity, as a practical invention, 
had its origin in the reign. The first experimental telegraph 
line was only erected in the year in which Queen Victoria came 
to the throne. Submarine telegraphy, which had done so muoh 
to knit the empire together, was not perfected for many years 
afterwards ; and long ocean cables were almost entirely oon^ 
structed in the last of the reign. (S. W.) 


On the death of Queen Victoria, the prince of Wales succeeded 
to the throne, with the title of Edward VII. The corona- 
tion fixed for June in the following year was at the 
last moment stopped by the king's illness with appendi- 
citis, but he recovered marvellously from the operation vj/. 
and the ceremony took place in August. His excellent 
health and activity in succeeding years struck every one with 
astonishment. The Boer War had at last been brought to an end 
in May 1902 (see Transvaal), and the king had the satisfaction of 
seeing South Africa settledown and eventuallyreceive self-govern- 
ment The political history of his reign, which ended with his 
death in May 1910, is dealt with in detail in separate biographical 
and other articles in this work (see especially those on Lord 
Salisbury, Mr A. J. Balfour, Mr J. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, 
Sir H. C^pbell-Bannerman, Mr H. H. Asquith, Mr D. Lloyd 
George, and on the history of the various portions of the British 
Empire) ; and in this place only a summary need be given. 
The king himself (see Edward VII.), who nobly earned the title 
of Edward the Peacemaker, played no small part in the domestic 
and international politics of these years ; and contemporary publi- 
cists, who had become accustomed to Victorian traditions, gradually 
realized that, within the limits of the constitutional monarchy, 
there was much more scope for the initiative of a masculine 
sovereign in public life than had been supposed by the generation 
which grew up after the death of his father in 1862. Edward 
VII. made the Crown throughout all classes of society a popular 
power which it had not been in England for long ages. And 
while the growing rivalry between England and Germany, in 
international relations, was continually threatening danger, 
his influence in cementing British friendship on all other sides 
was of the most marked description. His sudden death was 
felt, not only throughout the empire but throughout the world, 
with even more poignant emotion than that of Queen Victoria 
herself, for his personality had been much more in the forefront. 

The end of his reign coincided with a domestic conjstitutional 
crisis, to which party politics had been working up more and 
more acutely for several years. The Tariff Reform 
propaganda of Mr Chamberlain {q,v,) in 1903 convulsed 
the Conservative party, and the long period of Unionist /p/^, 
domination came to an end in November 1905. Mr 
Balfour (^.u.), who became prime minister in 1902 on Lord 
Salisbury's retirement, resigned, and was succeeded by Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman (qjJ.), as head of the Liberal party ; and 
the general election of January 1906 resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the Liberals and their allies, the labour party (now^ 
a powerful force in politics) and the Irish Nationalists. Just 
before Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s death in April 1908 he 
was succeeded as prime minister by Mr Asquith, a leader of far 
higher personal ability though with less hold on the affections of 
his party. The Liberals had long arrears to make up in their 
political programme, and their supremacy in the House of 
Commons w^as an encouragement to assert their views in legisla- 
tion. In several directions, and notably in administration, they 
carried their polic>" into effect ; but the House of Lords (see 
Parliament) was an obvious stumbling-block to some of their 
more important Bills, and the Unionist control of that House 
speedily made itself felt, first in wrecking the Education Bill of 
1906, then in throwing out the Licensing Bill of 1908, and fimdly 
(see Lloyd George, D.) in forcing a dissolution by the rejection 
of the budget of 1909, with its novel proposals for die increased 
taxation of land and licensed houses. The Unionist party in 
the countty had, meanwhile, been recovering from the Tariff 
Reform divisions of 1903, and was once more solid under Mr 
Balfour in favour of its new and imperial policy ; but the cam- 
paign against the House of Lords started by Mr Lloyd George 
and the Liberal leaders, who put in the forefront the nec^ity 
of obtaining statutory guarantees for the passing into law of 
measures deliberately adopted by the elected Chamber, resulted 
in the reitum of Mr Asquith's government to office at the election 
of January Z910. The Unionists came back equal in numbers to 
the Liberals, but the latter could also count on the Labour party 
and the Irish Nationalists ; and the battle was fully arrayed for 
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a frontal attack on the powers of the Second Chamber when the 
king's death in May upset all calculations. This unthought- 
of complication seemed to act like the letting of blood in an 
apoplectic patient. 

The prince of Wales became king as George V. and a 
temporary truce was called ; and the reign began with a serious 
attempt between the leaders of the two great parties^ 
MionVf private conference, to sec whether compromise was 
Qgorrev. not possible (see Parliament). Apart from the 
parliamentary crisis, really hingeing on the difficulty 
of discovering a means by which the real will of the people should 
be carried out without actually making the House of Commons 
autocratically omnipotent, but also widiout allowing the House 
of Lords to obstruct a Liberal government merely as the organ 
of the Tory party, the new king succeeded to a noble heritage. 
The monarchy itself was popular, the country was prosperous and 
in good relations with the world, except for the increasing naval 
rivalry with Germany, and the consciousness of imperial solidarity 
had made extraordinary progress among all the dominions. 
However the domestic problems in the United Kingdom might 
be solved, the future of the greatness of the English throne lay 
with its headship of an empire, loyal to the core, over which the 
sun never sets. (H. Ch.) 

xni.— S ources and Writers of English History 

The attempt here made to combine a bibliography of English 
history with some account of the progress of English historical 
writing is beset with some difficulty. The evidential value of 
what a writer says is quite distinct from the literary art with 
which he says it ; the real sources of history are not the works 
of historians, but records and documents written with no desire 
to further any literary purpose. Domesday Book is unique as a 
source of medieval history, but it does not count in the develop- 
ment of English historical writing. That is quite a secondary 
consideration ; for there was much English history before any 
Englishman could write ; and even after he could write, his 
compositions constitute a minor part of the evidence. 

Our earliest information about the land and its people is derived 
from geological, ethnological and archaeological studies, from 
the remains in British barrows and caves, Roman roads, walls 
and villas, coins, place-names and inscriptions. The writings 
of Caesar and Tacitus, and a few scattered notices in other 
Roman authors, supplement this evidence. But the scientific 
accuracy of Tacitus' Genmnia is not beyond dispute, and that 
light fails centuries before the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Great 
Britain. The history of that conquest itself is mainiy inferential ; 
there is the flebilis narratio of Gildas, vague and rhetorical, moral 
rather than historical in motive, and written more than a century 
after the conquest had begun, and tlie narrative of the Welsh 
Nennius, who wrote two and a half centuries after Gildas, and | 
makes no critical distinction between the deeds of dragons and 
those of A^lo-Saxons. The Anglo-Saxons themselves could not 
write until Christian missionaries had reintroduced the art at 
the end of the 6th century, and history was not by any means 
the first purpose to which they applied it. It was first used to 
compile written statements of customs and dooms which were 
their nesarest approach to law, and these codes and charters 
are the earliest written materials for Anglo-Saxon history. 
The remarkable outburst of literary' culture in Northumbria 
during the 7th and 8th centuries produced a real historian in 
Bede ; Bede^ however^ knows little or nothing of English 
history between 450 and 596, and he is valuable only for the 
7th early part of the Sth centuries. Almost contemporary 
is the rite Wilffidi hy Eddius, but more valuable are the letters 
we possess of Boniface and Alcum; The famous Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was probably started under the infiuenoe of Alfred 
the Great towaixls the end of the gtb century. Its chronology 
is often one, two or three years wrong even it seems to be a 
contemporary iuithori^,^ and the value of its evidencse on the con- 
quest 0^ Ae first two centuries after it is very uncertain. But 
from fiegbert’a mign onwards it supplies a good dealof apparently 
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trustworthy information. For Alfred himself we have also 
Asser's biography and the Annals of St Neots, a very imaginative 
compilation, while most of the stories which have made Alfred's 
name a household word are fabulous. Even the Chronicle 
becomes meagre a few years after Alfred's death, and its value 
depends largely upon the ballads which it incorporates ; nor is 
it materially supplemented by the lives of St Dunstan, for 
hagiologists have never treated historical accuracy .as a matter 
of moment ; and our knowledge of the last century of Anglo- 
Saxon history is derived mainly from Anglo-Norman writers 
who wrote after the Norman Conquest. Some collateral light 
on the Danish conquest of England is thrown by the Heims- 
kringla and other materials collected in Vigfusson and Powell’s 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale^ and for the reign of Canute and his 
sons there is the contemporary Encomium Emmae, which is a 
dishonest panegyric on the widow of iEthelred and Canute. 
For Edward the Confessor there is an almost equally biased 
biography. 

For the Norman Conquest itself strictly contemporary evidence 
is extremely scanty, and historians have exhausted their own 
and their readers' patience in disputing the precise significance 
of some phrases about the battle of Hastings used by Wace, a 
Norman poet who wrote nearly a century after the battle. One 
version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle goes down to 1079 and 
another to 1154, but their notices of current events are brief 
and meagre. The Bayeux tapestry affords, however, valuable 
contemporary evidence, and there are some facts related by 
eye-witnesses in the works of William of Poitiers and William 
of Jumi^ges. A generation of copious chroniclers was, moreover, 
springing up, and among them were Florence of Worcester, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham and William of 
Malmesbury. Their ambition was almost invariably to write the 
history of the world, and they generally begin with the Creation. 
They only become original and contemporary authorities 
towards the end of their appointed tasks, and the bulk of 
their work is borrowed from their predecessors. Frequently 
they embody materials which would otherwise have perished, 
but their transcription is marred by an amount of conscious 
or unconscious falsification which seriously impairs their 
value. All the above-mentioned writers lived in the half- 
century immediately following the Norman Conquest, but their 
critical acumen and their literary art vary considerably. William 
of Malmesbury, Eadmer and Ordericus Vitalis attain a higher 
historical standard than had yet been reached in England by 
any one, with the possible exception of Bede. They are not 
mere annalists ; they practise an art and cultivate a style ; 
history has become to them a form of literature. They have 
also their philosophy and inte^retation of history. It is mainly 
a theological conception, blind to economic influences, and 
attaching excessive importance to the effects of the individud 
action of emperors and popes, kings and cardinals. Even their 
characters are painted in different colours according to their 
action on quite irrelevant questions, as, for instance, their 
benefactions to the monastery, to which the historian happens 
to belong, or to rival houses ; and the character once detmnined 
by such considerations, history is made to point the moral of 
their fortunes, or their fate. It is regarded as the record of moral 
judgments and the proof of orthodox doctrine, and it is long 
before ecclesiastica} historians expel the sermon from their text. 

The line of monastic historians stretches out to the close of 
the middle ages. Most of the great monasteries had their official 
annalists, who produced such works as the Annals of Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester, Burton, Waverley, Dunstable, Branojidscy, Oseney, 
Winchester (see Annales Monastdei, 5 Vote., ed. Luard, and other 
volumes in the Rolls series). Some of them ore mainly local 
chronicles ; others are almost national histories. In particular, 
St Albans developed a remarkable school of historians extending 
over nearly three centuries to the death of Whethamstede in 
1465 (see Chronica Mtmasierii 5 . Alhani, Rolls series, 7 vob., 
ed. Riley ). Oiriy k few Of the S35 volumes published under the 
direction of the master of the Rolls, and caUed the Rolls series, 
can here be mentioned. Other medieval wreters have been 
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edited for the earlier English Historical Society ; some of them 
have been re-edited without being superseded in the Rolls 
series. For the reign of Stephen we have the anonymous 
Gesta Stephani in addition to the writers already mentioned, 
several of whom continue into Stephen’s reign. For Henry 11 . 
we have William of Newburgh, who reaches the highest point 
attained by historical composition in the 12th century ; the 
so-called Benedict of Peterborough’s Gesta Henrici, which Stubbs 
tentatively and without sufficient authority ascribed to Richard 
Fitznigel ; Robert of Torigni ; and seven volumes of “ Materials 
for the History of Thomas Becket,” which contain some of the 
best and worst samples of hagiological history. For Richard 
ind John the chronicles of Roger of Hoveden, Ralph de Diccto 
(Diss), Gervase of Canterbury, Ralph of Coggeshall, and a later 
continuation of Hoveden, known under the name of Walter of 
Coventry, are the best narrative authorities. 

With the accession of Henry HI., Roger of Wendover, the 
first of the St Albans school whose writings are extant, becomes 
our chief authority. He was re-edited and continued after 1236 
by Matthew Paris, the greatest of medieval historians. His work, 
which goes down to 1259, is picturesque, vivid, and marked by 
(Considerable breadth of view and independence of judgment. 
The story is carried on by a series of jejune compilations known 
as the Flores historiarum (ed. Luard). Better authorities for 
Edward I. are Rishanger, Trokelowe and Blaneforde, Wykes, 
Walter of Hemingburgh, Nicholas Trevet, Oxnead and Bartholo- 
mew Cotton, and others contained in Stubbs’s Chronicles of 
Edward L and Edward 11 , In the 14th century there is a 
significant deterioration in the monastic chroniclers, and their 
place is taken by the works of secular clergy like Adam Murimuth, 
Geoffrey the Baker, Robert of Avesbury, Henry Knighton and 
the anonymous author of the Eulogium historiarum. Monastic 
history is represented by Higden’s voluminous Polychronicmt, 
which succeeds the Flores historiarum, A brief revival of the 
St Albans school towards the end of the century is seen in the 
Chronicon Angliae and the works of T. Walsingham, which 
continue into the reign of Henry V. For Richard 11 . we have 
also Malverne and the Monk of Evesham ; for the early Lan- 
castrians, Capgrave, Elmham, Otterbourne, Adam of Usk ; 
and for Henry VL, Amundesham, Whethamstede, William of 
Worcester and John Hardyng, as well as a number of anonymous 
briefer chronicles, edited, though not in the Rolls series, by 
J. Gairdner, C. L. Kingsford, N. H. Nicolas and J. S. Davies. 

These are the principal English historical writers for the 
middle ages ; but as the connexion between England and the 
continent grew closer, and international relations developed, 
an increasing amount of light is thrown on English histoiy by 
foreign writers. Of these authorities one of the earliest is the 
Histoire des dues de Normandie ct des rois d^Angleterre (ed. 
Michel); briefer are the Chronique de VAnonyme de Beihune 
and the Histoire de Guillaume le Marechal, A large number 
of French and Flemish chronicles illustrate the history of the 
Hundred Years’ War, by far the most important being Froissart 
(best edition by Luce, though Lettenhove’s is bigger). Next 
come Jehan le Bel, Waurin’s Recueil, Monstrelet, Quistellain, 
Juvenal des Ursins, and more limited works such as Cr6ton’s 
Chronique de la traison et mart de Richard II, 

Chronicles, however, j^ow less important as sources of history 
as time goes on. Their value is always dependent up)on the 
absence of the more satisfactory materials known as records, 
and these records gradually become more copious and complete. 
They develq) with the government, of whose activity and policy 
they are the test and evidence. Perhaps the most important 
thing in history is the evolution of government, the development 
of consciousness and a will on the part of the state. This will 
is expressed in records ; and, as the state progresses from inlaaqr 
through the stage of tutelage under the church to its modem 
** onmicompetenoe,” so. its will is expressed in an ever widening 
and differentiating series of records. The first need of a govern* 
laent is finance ; the earliest organized machinery for exert^ 
its will is the exdiequer ; and ^ earliest great record in English 
histeiy is Domesday Book. It is followed by a series of exchequer 
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records, called the Pipe Rolls, which begin in the reign of Henry I., 
and dating from that of Henry II. is the Dialogus de scaccario, 
which explains in none too lucid language the intricate working 
of the exchequer system. It was Henry 11 . who gave the greatest 
impetus to the development of the machinery for expressing 
the will of the state. He began with finance and went on to 
justice, recognizing that justitia magnum emolumentum^ the 
administration of justice was a great source of revenue. So 
national courts of law are added to the national exchequer, and 
by the end of the 12th century legal records become an even 
more important source of history than financial documents. 
The judicial system is described by Glanvill at the end of the 
i2th, and by Bracton and Fleta in the 13th century (for the 
exchequer see the Testa de Nevill and the Red Book of the 
Exchequer), During that period the Curia Regis threw off three 
offshoots — the courts of exchequer, king’s bench and common 
pleas ; and records of their jutlicial proceedings survive in the 
Plea Rolls and Year Books, some of M'hich have been edited for 
the Rolls series, the Selden and other societies. Numerous other 
classes of legal and administrative records gradually develop, 
the Patent and Close Rolls (first calendared by the Record 
Commission, and subsequently treated more adequately under 
the direction of the deputy keeper of the Records), Charters 
(which were first grants to individuals, then to collective groups, 
monasteries or boroughs, then to classes, and finally expanded — 
as in Magna Carta — into grants to the whole nation), Escheats, 
Feet of Fines, Inquisitiones post mortem, Inquisitiones ad quod 
damnum, Placita de Quo Warranto, and others for which the 
reader is referred to S. R. Scargill-Bird’s Guide to the Principal 
Classes of Docutnents preserved in the Record Office (3rd ed., 1908). 
Every branch of administration comes to be represented in 
records almost as soon as it is developed. The evolution of the 
army which won Cre9y and Poitiers is accompanied l)y the 
accumulation of a mass of indentures and other military docu- 
ments, the value of which has been illustrated in Dr Morris’s 
Welsh Wars of Edward I, and George Wrottesley’s Crefy and 
Calais from the Public Records, The growth of naval organization 
is reflected in the Black Book of the Admiralty ; the growth of 
taxation in the Liber custumarum and Subsidy Rolls ; the rise 
of parliament in the Parliamentary Writs (ed. Palgrave), in the 
Rotuli parliamentorum, in the Official Return of Members of 
Parliament J and in the Statutes of the Realm ; that of Con- 
vocation in David Wilkins’s Concilia, The register of the privy 
council does not begin until later in the 14th century, and then 
is broken off between the middle of the 15th and 1539. 

Local as well as central government begets recrords as it grows. 
From the Extenta manerii of the 12th century we get to the 
Manorial Rolls of the 13th, when also we have Hundred Rolls, 
records of forest courts, of courts leet and of coroners’ courts, 
and a variety of municipal documents, for which the reader is 
referred to Dr C. Gross’s Bibliography of British Municipal 
History and to Mrs J. R. Green’s more popular Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century. The municipal records of London, its hustings 
court and city companies, are too multifarious to describe ; 
some classes of these documents have been exemplified in the 
works of Dr R. R. Sharpe. Ecclesiastical records are represented 
by the episcopal registers (for the most part still unpublished), 
monastic cartularies, and other documents rendered com- 
paratively scarce by the spoliation of the monasteries, and 
scattered proceedings of ecciesiasticed courts. (See also the 
article Record.) 

Documents, other than records strictly so called, be^ to 
grow with the habit of correspondence and the necessity of 
comrnunication. A few letters sunrive from the time of the 
Nonnan kings, but the earliest collection of English royal letters 
is the Letters of Henry IIL (Rolls series). Contemporary are the 
Letters of Grosseteste, and a little later come the Letters of Arch- 
bishop Peckhom and Rame’s Letters from Northern Registers 
(all in the Rolls series). Private correspondence appeared earlier 
in the voluminous epistles of Pet^ of Blois, archdeacon of Bath 
(ed. Giles). This is a somewhat intermittent sonroe of history 
until we come to 15^1 o^tury, when the wdl-inown Poston 
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Letters (ed. Gairdner) begin a stream which never fails thereafter 
and soon becomes a torrent. The most important series of 
official correspondence is the Papal Letters ^ calendared from 1198 
to 1404 in 4 vols. (ed. Bliss, Johnson and Twemlow). Subsidiary 
sources arc the Political Songs (ed. Wright), treatises like those 
of John of Salisbury, Gerald of Wales, and, later, Wycliffe's 
works, Netter’s Fasciculi Zizaniorum^ Gascoigne’s Loci e lihro 
veritatum, Pecock^s Repressor, and the literary writings of 
Chaucer, Langland, Gower, Richard Rollc and others. 

During the 15th century the transition, which marks the 
change from medieval to modern history, affects also the 
character of historical sources and historical writing. In the first 
place, history ceases to be the exclusive province of the church ; 
monastic chronicles shrink to a trickle and then dry up ; the last 
of their kind in England is the Greyjriars Chronicle (Camden 
Society!, which ends in 1554. Their place is taken by the city 
chronicle compiled by middle-class laymen, just as the Re- 
naissance was not a revival of clerical learning, but the expression 
of new intellectual demands on the part of the laity. Secondly, 
the definite disappearance of the medieval ideas of a cosmopolitan 
world and the emergence of national states begat diplomacy, and 
with it an ever-swelling mass of diplomatic material. Diplomacy 
had hitherto been occasional and intermittent, and embassies 
rare ; now we get resident ambassadors carrying on a regular 
correspondence (see Diplomacy). The mercantile interests of 
Venice made it the pioneer in this direction, though its representa- 
tives abroad were at first commercial rather than diplomatic 
agents. The Calendar of Venetian State Papers goes back to the 
i4tli century, but does not become copious till the reign of 
Henry VII., when also the Spanish Calendar begins. Resident 
French ambassadors in England only begin in the i6th century, 
and later still those from the emperor, the German and Italian 
states other than Venice. In the third place, the development 
of the new monarchy involved an enormous extension of the 
activity of the central government, and therefore a corresponding 
cjxpansion in the records of its energy. 

The political records of this energy are the State Papers, a 
class of document which soon dwarfs all others, and renders 
chroniclers, historians and the like almost negligible quantities as 
sources of history ; but in another way their value is enhanced, 
for these hundreds of thousands of documents provide a test of 
the accuracy of modern historians which is imperfect in the case 
of medieval chroniclers and almost non-existent in that of 
ancient writers. These state papers are either “ foreign or 
‘‘ domestic,” that is to say, the correspondence of the English 
government with its agents abroad, or at home. There is also the 
correspondence of foreign ambassadors resident in England with 
their governments. This last class of documents exists in England 
mainly in the form of transcripts from the originals in foreign 
archives, which have been made for the purpose of the Venetian 
and Spanish Calendars of state papers. The Venetian Calendar 
had by 1909 been carried well into the 17th century ; the Spanish 
(which includes transcripts from the Habsburg archives at 
Vienna, Brussels and Simancas) covered only the reigns of 
Henry VII. and VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. No attempt had 
yet been made to calendar the French correspondence in a similar 
way, though the French Foreign Office published some frag- 
mentary collections, such as the Correspondance de MM. de 
Castillon et de Marillac and that of 0 .det de Selve. There are 
other collections too numerous to enumerate, such as Lettenhove’s 
edition of Philip II.’s correspondence relating to the Nether- 
lands, Diegerick and Muller’s, Teulet’s and Alberi’s collections, 
the French Documents inedits and the Spanish Documenios 
ineditos, all containing state papers relating to England’s 
foreign policy in the i6th century. The Scottim and Irish state 
papers are calendared in separate series and without much 
system. Thus for Scottish affairs there are four series, the 
Border Papers, the Hamilton Papers, Thorp’s Calendar, and, 
more recent and complete, Bain’s Calendar. For Ireland, 
besides the regular Irish state papers, there are the Carew Papers, 
almost as important. Anarchy, indeed, pervades the whole 
method of publication. For the reign of Henry Vll. we have, 
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besides the Venetian and Spanish Calendars, only three volumes— 
Gairdner’s Letters and Papers of Richard 111 , and Henry Vll, 
and Campbell’s Materials (3 vols.. Rolls series). Then with the 
reign of Henry VIII. begins the magnificent and monumental 
Letters and Papers of Henry Vlll,, the one modem series for 
which the Record Office deserves unstinted praise. This is not 
limited to state papers, domestic and foreign, nor to documents in 
the Record Office ; it calendars private letters, grants, &c., 
extant in the British Museum and elsewhere. It extends to 
21 volumes, each volume consisting of two or more ports, and 
some parts (as in vol. iv.) containing over a thousand pages ; 
it comprises at least fifty thousand documents. Its value, how- 
ever, varies ; the earlier volumes are not so full as the later, the 
documents are not so well calendared, and some classes are 
excluded from earlier, which appear in the later, volumes. 

After 1547 a different plan is adopted, though not consistently 
followed. Only state papers are calendared, and as a rule only 
those in the Record Office ; and the domestic are separated from 
the foreign. The great fault is the neglect of the vast quantities 
of state papers in the British Museum. The Domestic Calendar 
(the first volume of which is very inadequate) extended in 1909 
in a series of more than seventy volumes nearly to the end of the 
17th century ; the mass of MSS. calendared therein may Ik^ 
gathered from the fact that for the reign of Elizabeth the Domestic 
state papers fill over three hundred MS. volumes. 'Ihe Foreign 
Calendar had only got to 1582, but it occupied sixteen printed 
volumes against one of the Domestic ('alendar. For the masses 
of MSS. uncalendared in the British Museum there is no guide 
except the imperfect indexes to the Cotton, Harleian, Lansdowne, 
Additional and other collections. Hardly less important than the 
calendars are the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission and the appendices thereto, which extend to over a 
! hundred volumes ; twelve are occupied by Lord Salisbury’s 
16th-century MSS. at Hatfield House. The dispersion of these 
state papers is due to the fact that they were in those days 
treated not as the property of the state, but ns the private 
property of individual secretaries. 

State papers represent only one side of the activity of the 
central government. The register of the privy council, extending 
with some lacunae from 1539 to 1604, lias been printed in 
thirty-two volumes. The Rotuli parliametitorum end with 
Henry VII., but in 1509 begin the journals of the House of 
Lords, and in 1547 the journals of the House of Commons. 
These are supplemented by private diaries of members of 
parliament, several of which were used in D’Ewes’s Journals, 
Legal history can now be followed in a continuous series of law 
reports, beginning with Keilway, Staunford and Dyer, and 
going on with Coke and many others ; documentary records of 
various courts are exemplified in the Select Cases from tiie 
star chamber, the court of requests and admiralty courts, 
published by the Selden Society ; and there are voluminous 
records of the courts of augmentations, first-fruits, wards and 
liveries in the Record Office. For Ireland, besides the state 
papers, there are the Calendars of Patents and of Fiants, and 
for Scotland the Excheejuer Rolls and Registers of the Privy 
Council and of the Great Seal, both extending to many volumes. 

Unofficial sources multiply with equal rapidity, but it is 
impossible to enumerate the collections of private letters, &c., 
only a few of which have been published. The chronicles, 
which in the 15th century are usually meagre productions like 
Warkworth’s (Camden Society), get fuller, especially those 
emanating from London. Fabyan is succeeded by Hall, an 
indispensable authority for Henry VIII., and Hall by Grafton. 
Other useful books are Wriothesley’s Chronicle and Machyn’s 
Diary, and they have numerous successors ; some of their works 
have been edited for the Camden Society, which now takes the 
place of the Rolls series. The most important are Holinshed, 
Stow and Camden ; and gradually, with Speed and Bacon, the 
chronicle develops into the history, and early in the 17th cen- 
tury we get such works as Lord Herbert’s Retain of Henry 
yilL, Hayward’s Edward VI,, and, on the ecclesiastical side, 
Heylyn, Fuller, Burnet and Collier’s historie.s of the church and 
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Reformation. Foxe, who died in 1587, included a vast and 
generally accurate collection of documents in his Acts and 
Monuments, popularized as the Book of Martyrs, though his own 
contributions have to be discounted as much as those of Sanders, 
Parsons and other Roman Catholic controversialists. Two other 
great collections are the Parker Society’s publications (56 vols.), 
which contain besides the works of the reformers a considerable 
number of their letters, and Strype’s works (36 vols.). llie 
naval epic of the period is Hakluyt’s Navigations, re-edited in 12 
vols. in 1902, and continued in Purchas’s Pilgrims, 

In tlie T7th century the domestic and forcagn state papers 
eclipse other sources almost more completely than in the 16th. 
The colonial state papers now become important and extensive, 
those relating to America and the West Indies being most 
numerous (18 vols. to 1700). Parliamentary records naturally 
expand, and the journals of both Houses become more detailed. 
Parliamentary diarists like D’Ewes, Burton and Walter Yonge, 
only a fragment of whose shorthand notes in the British Museum 
has been published (Camden Society), elucidate the bare official 
statements ; and from 1660 the series of parliamentary debates 
is fairly complete, though not so full or authoritative as it 
l')ecomes with Hansard in the 19th century. Social diarists of 
great value appear after the Restoration in Pepys, Evelyn, 
Reresby, Narcissus Luttrell and Swift {Journal to Stdla), and 
political writing grows more important as a source of history, 
whether it takes the form of Bacon’s (ed. Spedding) or Milton’s 
treatises, or of satires like Dryden’s and political pamphlets like 
Halifax’s and then Swift’.s, Defoe’s and Steele’s. Clarendon’s 
Great Rebellion and Burnet’s History of My Own Time are the 
first modem attempts at contemporary history, as distinct from 
chronicles and annals, in England, although it i.s difficult to 
exclude the work of Matthew Paris from the category. The 
innumerable tracts and newsletters are a valuable source for 
the Civil Wars and Commonwealth period (see J. B. Williams, 
A History of English Journdism, 1909), while Thurloe’s, 
Clarendon’s and Nalson’s collections of state papers deserve a 
mention apart from the Domestic Calendar. There is a still 
more monumental collection — the Carte Papers — on Irish affairs 
in the Bodleian Librar}’^, where also the Tanner MSS. and other 
collections have only been very partially worked. The volumes 
of the Historical MSS. Commission are of great value for the 
later Stuart period, notably the House of Lords MSS. 

For the i8th centuiy the only calendars are the Home Office 
Papers and tlie Treasury Books and Papers, the further specializa- 
tion of government having made it necessary to differentiate 
domestic state papers into several classes. But it need hardly 
be said that the bulk of correspondence in the Record Office 
does not diminish. Outside its walls the most important single 
collection is perhaps the duke of Newcastle’s papers among the 
Additional MSS. in the British Museum ; the Stuart papers at 
Windsor, Mr Fortesciie’s at Dropmore, Lord Charlemont’s 
(Irish affairs), Lord Dartmouth’s (American affairs) and Lord 
Carlisle’s, all calendared by the Historical MSS. Commission, 
are also valuable. Chatham’s correspondence with colonial 
governors 1 ms been published (2 vols., 1906), as have the Grenville 
Papers, Bedford Correspondence, Malmesbury’s Diaries, Auck- 
land’s Journals and Correspondence, Grafton’s Correspondence, 
Lord North’s Correspottden 4 :e with George III., and other corre- 
spondenoe in The Memoirs of Rockingham, and the duke of 
Buckingham’s Court and Cabinets of George III. Mention should 
also be maide of Gower’s Despatches, t\\t Cornwallis Correspond- 
ence, B^dkei^tCofrespondmee and Lord CMchesXar'i Correspondence. 
Of special into'est is the series of naval records, despatches to 
and from naval Commanders, proceedings of ooarts-martiai, and 
logs in the Record Office which have never been properly utilized. 

Among unofficial sources the most characteristic of the 18th 
century kre JetterB, memoirs and periodical lit^ture. Horace 
Walpirfe's Letters (Gatendon Press, 16 vols.) are the best comment 
on thO history of the period ; his Memoirs are not so good, ' 
though ^ they are su|mor to WraxaU, who succeeds Wm. 
Periodical literature beoomds regular in the reign of Queen Ahlit, 
chiefly in the form of journals like the Spectator % but several 
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daUy newspapers, including The Times, were founded during 
the ce^tur}^ The Craftsman provided a veliicle for Bdingbroke’s 
attacks on Walpole, while the Gentleman's Magazine and Annual 
Register begin a more serious and prolonged career. Both contain 
occasional state papers, and not very trustworthy reports of 
parliamentaiy proceedings. The publication of debates was not 
authorized till the lost quarter of the century ; parliamentary 
• papers begin earlier, but only slowly attain their present por- 
tentous dimensions. Political writing is at its best from Halifax 
to Cobbett, and its three greatest names are perhaps Swift, 

Junius ” and Burke, though Steel, Defoe, Bolingbroke and 
Dr Johnson are not far behind, while Canning’s contributions 
to the Anti- Jacobin and Gillray!s caricatures require mention. 

The sources for 19th-century history axe somewhat similar 
to those for the 18th. Diaries continue in the Creevey Papers, 
Greviile’s Diary, and lesser but not less voluminous writers like 
Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. The most important series of letters is 
Queen Victoria’s (ed. Lord Esher and A. C. Benson, 1908), and 
the correspondence of most of her prime ministers and many of 
her other advisers has been partially published. Of political 
biographies there is no end. The great bulk of material, however, 
consists of blue-btK)ks, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, and 
newspapers — which are better as indirect than direct evidence. 
The real truth is not of course revealed at once, and many episodes 
in Tqth-century history are still shrouded by official secrecy. In 
this respect English governments are more cautious or reactionary 
than many of those on the continent of Europe, and access to 
official documents is denied when it is granted elsewhere ; even 
the lapse of a century is not considered a sufficient salve for 
susceptibilities which might be wounded by the whole truth. 

Meanwhile the J9th century witnessed a great development 
in historical writing. In the middle ages the stimulus to write 
was mainly of a moral or ecclesiastical nature, though the 
patriotic impulse which had suggested the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
was perlmps never entirely absent, and the ecclesiastical motive 
often degenerated into a desire to glorify, sometimes even by 
forgery, not merely the church as a whole, but the particular 
monastery to which the writer bebnged. As nationalism 
develop>ed, the patriotic motive supplanted the ecclesiastical, 
and stress is laid on the “ famous ” history of England. Insular 
self-glorification was, however, modified to some extent by the 
Renaissance, which developed an interest in other lands, and the 
Reformation, which gave to much historical writing a partisan 
theological bias. This still colours most of the “ histories ” of 
the Reformation period, because the issues of that time are 
living issues, and the writers of these histories are committed 
beforehand by their profession and their position to a particular 
interpretation. In the 17th century political partisanship 
coloured historical writing, and that, too, remained a potent 
motive so long as historians were cither Whigs or Tories, 
i Histories were often elalwate party pamphlets, and this race 
of historians is hardly yet extinct. Macaulay is not greatly 
I superior in impartiality to Hume ; Gibbon and Robertson were 
less open to temptation because they avoided English subjects. 
Hallam deliberately aimed at impartiality, but he could not 
escape his Whig atmosphere. Nevertheless, the effort to be 
impartial marks a new conception of history, which is well 
expressed in Lord Acton’s admonition to his contributors in the 
Cambridge Modern History. Historians are to serve no cause 
but that of truth ; in so fax even as they desire a line of investiga- 
tion to load to a particular result, they are not, maintains 
Professor Bury, real historians. S. R. Gardiner perhaps attained 
most nearly tWs severe ideal among English historians) and 
Ranke among Germans. But, even when all conscious bios is 
eliminated, the unconscious bias remains, and Ranke’s histo^ 
of the Reformation is essentially a middle-class, even boutgeois, 
presentment. Stubbs’s medievalist sympathies colour his 
history throughout, and still more strongly does Froude’s ant^ 
clericiism. Freemoa’^ >bias was peculiar ; he is really a West 
Saxon of God wine’s time reincarnated) and his Somerset hatred 
df French, Scots and Mercian foreigners sets off his robust 
loyalty to the house of Wessex, l^cky and Creighton are almost 
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as dispassionate as Gardiner^ but are more definitely committed 
to particular points of views, while democratic fervour pervades 
the fascinating pages of J.R. Green, and an mtellectual secularism, 
which is almost religious in its intensity and idealism, inspired 
the genius of Maitland. 

The latest controversy about history is whether it is a science 
or an art. It is, of course, both, simply because there must be 
science in every art and art in every science. The antithesis 
is largely false ; science lays stress on analysis, art cn synthesis. 
The historian must apply scientific methods to his materials 
and artistic methods to his results ; he must test his documents 
and then turn them into literature. The relative importance 
of the two methods is a matter of dispute* There are some who 
still maintain that history is merely an art, that the best history is 
the story that is best told, and that what is said is less important 
than the way in which it is said. This school generally ignores 
records. Others attach little importance to the form in which 
truth is presented ; they arc concerned mainly with the principles 
and methods of scientific criticism, and specialize in pala^graphy, 
diplomatic and sources. The works of this school are litUe read, 
but in time its results penetrate the teaching in schools and 
universities, and then the pages of literary historians ;< it is 
represented in England by a fairly good organization, the Royal 
Historical Society (with which the Camden Society has been 
amalgamated), and by an excellent periodical, TAa English 
Historical Review (founded in 1884), while some sort of propa- 
ganda is attempted by the Historical Association (started in 
1906). Its standards have also been upheld with varying success 
in great co-operative undertakings, such as the Dictionary of 
National Biography^ the Cambridge Modern History, and Messrs 
Longmans’ Political History of England. 

These iQth^century products require some sort of classiheation 
for purposes of reference, and the chronological is the most con- 
venient. Lingard'vS, J. R, Green's and Messrs Longmans’ histories 
are the only notable attempts to tell the history of England as a 
whole, though Stubbs’s Constitutional History (5 vols.) covers tlie 
middle ai^es and embodies a political survey as well (for corrections 
and modifications see Petit-Dutaillis, Supplementary Studies ^ 1908), 
while Hallam’s Constitutional History (3 vols.) extends from 1485 
to 1760 and Erskine May’s (3 vols.) from 1760 to i8(^. Sir James 
Ramsay’s six volumes also cover the greater part of medieval 
English history. There is no work on a larger scale than L^penberg 
and Kemble, dealing with England before the Norman (inquest, 
though J, R. Green's Making of England and Conquest of England 
deal with certain portions in some detail, and Freeman gives a 
preliminary survey in his Norman Conquest (6 vols.). For the 
succeeding period see Freeman’s William Rufus, T. H. Round's 
Feudal England and Geoffrey de Mandeville, and Miss Norgate's 
England under the Angevins and John Lackland. From ici6 we have 
nothing but Ramsay, Stubbs, Longmans’ Political History and 
monographs (some of thorn good), until we come to Wylie’s Henry I V. 
(4 vols.) ; and again from 1413 the same is true (Gairdner’s LoUardy 
and the Reformation being the most elaborate monograph) until we 
come to Brewer’s Reign of Henry VXll. {2 voLs. ; to 1530 only), 
Fronde’s History (tz vols., 1529-1588) and R. W. Dixon's Church 
History (6 vols., 1 529-1570). From 1603 to 1656 we have Gardiner’s 
History (England, 10 vols. ; Civil War, 4 yols. ; Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, 3 vols.), and to 1714 Ranke’s History of England (6 
vols. ; see also Firth’s Cromwell and Cromwell's Army, and various 
editions of texts and monographs). For Charles II. there is no good 
history; then come Macaulay, and Stanhope and Wyon's Quean 
Anne, and for the 18th century Stanhope and Lecky (England, 

7 vols. ; Ireland, 3, vols.). From 1793 to 1815 is another gap only 
partially filled, Spencer Walpole deals with the period from I815 to 
1880, and Herbert Paul with the yearn 1846-1895. 

A few books on special subjects deserve mention. For legal 
history see Pollock and Maitland 'a JJieiory of English Law (2 
to Edward 1 .), Maitland's Domesday Book and Beyond, and Anson’s 
Law and Custom of the Constitution ; for economic history, Cunning- 
ham’s Growth of Industry and Commerce, and Ashley’S Economic 
History ; for ecclesiastic^ histoi^, Stephens and Hunt's aeries (7 
vols.) ; for foreign and colonial, Bley's- Rri/M Foreign Policy and 
Expansion of England, and J. A. Doyle's books on the American 
colonies; for military history, Fortescue’s History of the British 
A rmy, Napier's and Oman’s works on the Peninsular War, and 
^ Kinglake'ii JnveaUm of the Crimea ; and for naval history, Coxbett’s 
Oraka and the Tudor Navy, Successors of Drake, English %n the Medir 
Urraneevn ^nd Seven Years' War, and Mahan’s Influence of Sea- 
Power ^ History and Influence of Sea-Power upon ifte Prendh Revolu- 
tion and Empire. 

Bibuogkavbv of Bibliookafhiss. — ^T he sources for the mkitile 
ages havo been ennwrated 1 % C QxqegfB, Sources and LUerafure of 


English History , , . to about 14SS (London, 1900), but there is 
nothing similar for modem history. G. C. Lee’s Source Book of 
English History is not very satisfactory. More information can be 
obtained from the bihliographios ap^mded to the volumes in 
Longmans’ Political History, or the chapters in the Cambridge 
Modern History, or to the biographical articles in the D.N.B. and 
Ency. Brit. A series of bibliograpnlcal leaflets for the use of teachers 
is issued by the Historical Association. For MSS. sources see 
Scargill-Bird’s Guide to the Record Office, and the class catalogues 
in the MSS. Department of the British Museum. Lists of the state 
Pj^ers and other documents printed and calendared under the direc- 
tion of the master of the Rolls and deputy keeper of the Records 
are supplied at the end of many of their volumes. (A. F. P.) 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In its historical sense, the name 
English is now conveniently used to comprehend the language 
of the English people from their settlement Jn Britain to the 
present day, the Various stages through which it has passed beirig 
distinguished as Old, Middfe, and New or Modern English. In 
works yet recent, and even in some still current, the term is 
confined to the third, or at most extended to the second and third 
of these stages, since the language assumed in the main the 
vocabulary and grammatical forms which it now presents, the 
oldest or inflected stage being treated as a separate langna^, 
under the title of Anglo-Saxon, while the transition period which 
connects the two has been called Sefni-Saxon. This view had 
the justification that, looked upon by themselves, either as 
vehicles of thought or as objects of study and analysb. Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon and Modem English are, for aU practical 
ends, distinct knguages,— as much so, for example, as Latin and 
Spanish. No amount of familiarity with Modem English, 
including its local dialects, would enable the student to read 
Anglo-Saxon, three-fourths of the vocabulary of which have 
perished and been reconstructed within 900 years ; ' nor would a 
knowledge even of these lost wordsf give him the power, since 
the grammatical system, alike in accidence and syntax, would 
be entirely strange to him. Indeed, it is probable that a modem 
Englishman would acquire the power of reading and writing 
French in less time than it would cost him to attain to the same 
proficiency in Old English ; so that if the test of distinct lan- 
guages be their •degree of practical difference from each other, 
it cannot be denied that “ Anglo-Saxon ” is a distinct language 
from Modern English. Bu t when we view the subject historically, 
recognizing the fact that living speech is subject tp continuous 
change in certain definite directions, determined by the con- 
stitution and circumstances of mankind, as an evolution or 
development of which we can trace the .steps, and that, owing 
to the abundance of written materials, this evolution appears 
so gradual in English that we can nowhere draw distinct lines 
separating its successive stages, we recognize these stages as 
merely temporary phases of an individual whole, and speak 
of the English language as used alike by Cynewulf, by Chaucer, 
by Shakespeare and by Tennyson.^ It must not be forgotten, 
however, that in this wide sense the English language includes, 
not only the literary or courtly forms of speech used at successive 
periods, but also the popular and, it may be, altogether unwritten 
dialects that exist by their “side. Only on this basis, indeed, can 
we speak of Old, Middle and Modem English as the same 
language, since in actual fact the precise dialect which is now 
the cultivated langu^e, or Standard English,” is not the 
descendant of that dialect which was the cultivated language 
of “ Englisc of Alfred, but of a sister dialect then sunk in com- 
parative obscurity, — even as the direct descendant of Alfred’s 
Englisc is now to be found in the npn-literary rustic speech 
of Wiltshire and Somersetshire. Causes which, lingHistically 

^ A careful examinatiofi oi several letters of Bosworth’s Aiigk>- 
SaxoE.dictipnary gives in 2poo words (including derivatives and 
compound^, hut excluding orthographic variants) 535 wliich still 
exist as modem EngHsh words. 

‘'i The practical convenience of having one name for what was the 
same thing in various stages of development is not affected by the 
probab^Uity that (E. A. Freeman notwithstanding) Bngle aad Engfisc 
were, at an early period, not applied to the whole of the inhabitants of 
Teutonic Britain, but only to a part of them. The dialects of Engle 
and Seaxan were alike old forms of what was afterwards £ngl&h 
speech, and so, viewed in relation to it, Old English, whatever their 
contempomry names might be. 
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considered^ are external and accidental^ have shifted the 
political and intellectual centre of England^ and along with it 
transferred literary and official patronage from one form of 
English to another ; if the centre of influence had happened to 
be fixed at York or on the banks of the Forth, both would 
probably have been neglected for a third. 

The English language, thus defined, is not “ native ” * to 
Britain, thS.t is, it was not found there at the dawn of history, 
but was introduced by foreign immigrants at a date many 
centuries later. At the Roman Conquest of the island the 
languages spoken by the natives belonged all (so far as is known) 
to the Celtic branch of the Indo-European or Indo-Germanic 
family, niodem forms of which still survive in Wales, Ireland, 
the Scottish Highlands, Isle of Man and Brittany, while one has 
at no distant date become extinct in Cornwall (see Celt : 
Language). Brythonic dialects, allied to Welsh and Cornish, 
were apparently spoken over the ^eater part of Britain, as far 
north as the firths of Forth and Clyde ; beyond these estuaries 
and in the isles to the west, including Ireland and Man,. Goidelic 
dialects, akin to Irish and Scottish Gaelic, prevailed. Ihe long 
occupation of south Britain by the Romans (A.d. 43-409)— a 
period, it must not be forgotten, equal to that from the Reforma- 
tion to the present day, or nearly as long as the whole duration 
of modern English — familiarized the provincial inhabitants with 
Latin, which was probably the ordinary speech of the towns. 
Gildas, writing nearly a century and a half after the renunciation 
of Honorius in 410, addressed the British princes in that 
langu^e ; ^ and the linguistic history of Britain might have been 
not different from that of Gaul, Spain and the other provinces 
of the Western Empire, in which a local type of Latm, giving 
birth to a neo-Latinic language, finally superseded the native 
tongue except in remote and mountainous districts,^ had not 
the course of events been entirely changed by the Teutonic 
conquests of the 5th and 6th centuries. 

The Angles, Saxons, and their allies came of the Teutonic 
stock, and spoke a tongue belonging to the Teutonic or Germanic 
branch of the Indo-Germanic (Indo-European) family, the same 
race and form of speech being represented in modern times by 
the people and languages of Holland, Germany, Denmark, the 
Scandinavian peninsula and Iceland, as well as by those of 
England and her colonies. Of the original home of the so-called 
primitive Aryan race (^.t;.), whose language was the parent 
Indo-European, nothing is certainly known, though the subject 
has called forth many conjectures ; the present tendency is to 
seek it in Europe itself. The tribe can hardly have occupied 
an extensive area at first, but its language came by degrees to be 
diffused over the greater part of Europe and some portion of 
Asia. Among those whose Aryan descent is generally recognized 
as beyond dispute are the Teutons, to whom the Angles and 
Saxons belonged. 

The Teutonic or Germanic people, after dwelling together in a 
body, appear to have scattered in various directions, their 
language gradually breaking up into three main groups, which 
can be already clearly distinguished in the 4th century a.d., 
North Germanic or Scandinavian, West Germanic or Low and 
High German, and East Germanic, of which the only important 
representative is Gothic. Gothic, often called Moeso-Gothic, was 
t^ lan^age of a people of the Teutonic stock, who, passing 
down the Danube, invaded the borders of the Empire, and 
obtained settlements in the province of Moesia, where their 
language was committed to writing in the 4th century; its 
literary remains are of peculiar value as the oldest specimens, by 
several centuries, of Germanic speech. The dialects of Hie 
invaders of Britain belonged to the West Germanic branch, and 
within this to the Low German group, represented at the present 

' The works of Gildas in the original Latin were edited by Mr 
Stevenson for the English Historical Society. There is an English 
translation in Six Old English Chronicles in Bohn's Antiquarian 
library. 

• As to the continued existence of Latin in Britain, see further in 
Rhys's Lectures on Welsh Philology, pp. 226-227 ; also Dogatschar, 
Lauilehre d. gr., lat. u. roman. Lehnworte im Altengl. (Strassbui;^ 
1S88). 


day by Dutch, Frisian, and the various “ Platt-Deutsch ” 
dialedts of North Germany. At the dawn of history the fore- 
fathers of the English appear to have been dwelling between 
and about the estuaries and lower courses of the Rhine and the 
Weser, and the adjacent coasts and isles ; at the present day the 
most English or Angli-form dialects of the European continent 
are held to be those of the North Frisian islands of Amrum and 
Sylt, on the west coast of Schleswig. It is well known that the 
greater part of the ancient Friesland has been swept away by the 
encroachments of the North Sea, and the disjecta membra of the 
Frisian race, pressed by the sea in front and more powerful 
nationalities behind, are found only in isolated fragments from the 
Zuider Zee to the coasts of Denmark. Many Frisians accom- 
panied the Angles and Saxons to Britain, and Old English was 
in many respects more closely connected with Old Frisian than 
with any other Low German dialect. Of the Geatas, Eotas or 
“ Jutes,^* who, according to Bede, occupied Kent and the Isle of 
Wight, and formed a third tribe along with the Angles and 
Saxons, it is difficult to speak linguistically. The speech of 
Kent certainly formed a distinct dialect in both the Old Engli.sh 
and the Middle English periods, but it has tended to be assimilated 
more and more to neighbouring southern dialects, and is at the 
present day identical with that of Sussex, one of the old Saxon 
kingdoms. Whether the speech of the Isle of Wight ever showed 
the same characteristic differences as that of Kent cannot now be 
ascertained, bcit its modem dialect differs in no respect from that 
of Hampshire, and shows no special connexion with that of Kent. 
It is at least entirely doubtful whether Bede’s Geatas came from 
Jutland ; on linguistic grounds we should expect that they 
occupied a district lying not to the north of the Angle.*?, but 
between these and the old Saxons. 

The earliest specimens of the language of the Germanic 
invaders of Britain that exist point to three well-marked dialect 
groups : the Anglian (in which a further distinction, may be 
made between the Northumbrian and the Mercian, or South- 
Humbrian) ; the Saxon, generally called West-Saxon from the 
almost total lack of sources outside the West-Saxon domain ; 
and the Kentish. The Kentish and West-Saxon are sometimes, 
especially in later times, grouped together as southern dialects as 
opposed to midland and northern. These three groups were 
distinguished from each other by characteristic points of phono- 
logy and inflection. Speaking generally, the Anglian dialects may 
be distinguished by the absence of certain normal West-Saxon 
vowel-changes, and the presence of others not found in West- 
Saxon, and also by a strong tendency to confuse and simplify 
inflections, in all which points, moreover, Northumbrian tended to 
deviate more widely than Mercian. Kentish, on the other hand, 
occupied a position intermediate between Anglian and West- 
Saxon, early Kentish approaching more nearly to Mercian, 
owing perhaps to early historical connexion between the two, and 
late Kentish tending to conform to West-Saxon characteristics, 
while retaining several points in common with Anglian, Though 
we cannot be certain that these dialectal divergences date from a 
period previous to the occupation of Britain, such evidence as 
can be deduced points to the existence of differences already on 
the continent, the three dialects corresponding in all likelihood 
to Bede’s three tribes, the Angles, Saxons and Geatas. 

As it was amongst the Engle or Angles of Northumbria that 
literary culture first appeared, and as an Angle or Englisc dialect 
was the first to be used for vernacular literature, Englisc came 
eventually to be a general name for all forms of the vernacular 
as opposed to Latin, &c. ; and even when the West-Saxon of 
Alfred became in its turn Hie literary or classic^ form of speech, 
it was still called Englisc or English. The origin of the name 
Xing;f^- 5 faxan(Anglo-Saxons)hasbeendisputed,somemaintaining 
that it means a union of Angles and Saxons, others (with better 
foundation) that it meant English Saxons, or Saxons of England 
or of the Angel -cynn as distinguished from Saxons of the 
Continent (see New English Dictionary, s.v.). Its modem use is 
mainly due to the little band of scholars who in the i6th and 
17th centuries turned their attention to the long -forgotten 
language of Alfred and iElfric, which, as it differed so greatly from 
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the English of their own day, they found it convenient to dis- 
tinguish by a name which was applied to themselves by those who 
spoke it.^ To these scholars Anglo-Saxon ” and ** English ” 
were separated by a gulf which it was reserved for later sdiolar- 
ship to bridge across, and show the historical continuity of the 
English of all ages. 

As already hinted, the English language, in the wide sense, 
presents three main stages of development — Old, Middle and 
Modem — distinguished by their inflectional characteristics. 
The latter can be best summarized in the words of Dr Henry 
Sweet in his History of English Sounds ; * ** Old English is the 
period of ftUL inflections {nama, gif an, cani), Middle English of 
levelled inflections (naame, given, caare), and Modem English of 
lost inflections {name, give, care^ndm, giv, cdr). We have besides 
two periods of transition, one in which nama and name exist side 
by side, and another in which final e [with other endings] is 
beginning to drop.^* By lost inflections it is meant that only vtry 
few remain, and those mostly non-syllabic, as the -s in stones and 
love5, the -ed in lov<?i, the -f in their, as contrasted with the Old 
English ^t&n-as, lufaS, \ui-od-e and \uf -od-on, J)A-ra. Each of 
these periods may also be divided into two or three ; but from 
the want of materials it is difficult to make any such division for 
all dialects alike in the first. 

As to the chronology of the successive stages, it is of course 
impossible to lay down any exclusive series of dates, since the 
linguistic changes were inevitably gradual, and also made them- 
selves felt in some parts of the country much earlier than in others, 
the north being always in advance of the midland, and the south 
much later in its changes. It is easy to point to periods at which 
Old, Middle and Modem English were fully developed, but much 
less easy to draw lines separating these stages ; and even if we 
recognize between each part a “ transition period or stage, the 
determination of the beginning and end of this will to a certain 
extent be a matter of opinion. But bearing these considerations 
in mind, and having special reference to the midland dialect 
from which literary English is mainly descended, the following 
may be given as approximate dates, which if they do not 
demarcate the successive stages, at least include them : — 

Old English or Anglo-Saxon , . . to 1100 

Transition Old English (“ Semi-Saxon ") . iioo to 1150 

Early Middle English 1150 to 1250 

(Normal) Middle English .... 1250 to 1400 

Late and Transition Middle English . 1400 to 1485 

Early Modem or Tudor English . . . 1485^1611 
Seventeenth centuiy transition . . 1611 to 1688 

Modem or current English .... 1689 onward 

Dr Sweet has reckoned Transition Old English (Old Transition) 
from 1050 to 1150, Middle English thence to 1450, and Late or 
Transition Middle English (Middle Transition) 1450 to 1500. 
As to the Old Transition see further below. 

The Old English or Anglo-Saxon tongue, as introduced into 
Britain, was highly inflectional, though its inflections at the date 
when it becomes known to us were not so full as those of the 
earlier Gothic, and considerably less so than those of Greek and 
I^tin during their classical periods. They corresponded more 
closely to those of modem literary German, though both in 
nouns and verbs the forms were more numerous and distinct ; 
for example, the German guten answers to three Old English 
forms, — gddne, gddum, gddan y guter tp two — gddre, gddra ; 
liebten to two,-^ufodon and lufeden,. Nouns had four cases, 
Nominative, Accusative (only sometimes distinct), Genitive, 

^ .^thelstan in 934 calls himself in a charter Ongol-Saxna cynisg 
and Brytaenwalda eallacs thyses i^landes " ; Eadred in 955 is 
** An^l-seaxna cyning and cdscre toUus Britanniac/' uid the name 
is of Sequent occurrence in documents written in Latin. These facts 
ought to be remembered in the interest of the scholars of the 17th 
century, who have been blamed for the use of the term Anglo-Saxon, 
as if they had invented it By ** Anglo-Saxon ” language they 
meant the language of the people who sometimes at least called 
themselves Anglo-Saxons." Even now the name is practically 
useful, when we are dealing with tlie subject per se, as is Old Englisk, 
on the other hand, when we are treating it historically or in con- 
nexion with Englirii as a whole. 

« Transmions of the Philidogioal Society (1873-1874), p. 6ao ; 
new and much enlarged edition, 1888. 


Dative, the latter used also wi^ prepositions to express locative, 
instrumental, and most ablative relations ; of a distinct instru* 
menial case only vesti^ occur. There were several declensions of 
nouns, the main division being that known in Germanic lan^^uages 
generally as strong and weak, — ^a distinction also extending to 
adjectives in such wise that every adjective assumed either the 
strong or the weak inflection as determined by associated gram- 
matical forms. The first and second personal pronouns possessed 
a dual number two, ye two ; the third person had a complete 
declension of the stem he, instead of being mode up as now of the 
three stems seen in he, she, they. The verb distinguished the 
subjunctive from the indicative mood, but had only two inflected 
tenses, present and past (more accurately, that of incomplete 
and that of completed or “ perfect ” action)~the former also used 
for the future, the latter for all the shades of past time. The order 
of the sentence corresponded generally to that of German. Thug 
from King Alfred’s additions to his translation of Orosius : 

Donne ]>y ylcan daege hi hine to J^aem ade beran wyllab j^onne 
todaelaS hi his feoh ]?aet J>aBr to lafe bits aefter J^aem gedrynce and 
]>8Bm plegan, on fif o? 5 tSe syx, hwilum on ma, swa swa J^aes feos 
andefn bib' ” (“ Then on the same day [that] they him to 
the pile bear will, then divide they his property that there to 
remainder shall be after the drinking and the sports, into five or 
six, at times into more, according as the property’s value is”). 

The poetry was distinguished by alliteration, and the abundant 
use of figurative and metaphorical expressions, of bold compounds 
and archaic words never found in prose. Thus in the following 
lines from Beowulf (ed. Thorpe, 1 . 645, Zupitza 320) : — 

StTfbt WJ 3 BS 5 /An-fdh, ffig wisoclc 
Gumum aet^aidere. gi^«-byme Bcdn 
Heard Aond-locen. Xring-iren scir 
' 5 ong in searwum, ]>a. hie to 5ele furbiim 
In hyra gry're geatwum gangan cwomon. 

Trans. : — 

The street was stone-variegated, the path guided 
(The) men together ; the war-mailcoat shone, 

Hard hand-locked. Ring-iron sheer (bright ring-mail) 

Sang in (their) cunning-trappings, as they to hall forth 
In their horror-accoutrements going came. 

The Old English was a homogeneous language, having very 
few foreign elements in it, and forming its compounds and 
derivatives entirely from its own resources. A few Latin 
appellatives learned from the Romans in the German wars had 
been adopted into the common West Germanic tongue, and arc 
found in English as in the allied dialects. Such were sfratte 
^street» via strata), camp (battle), edsere (Caesar), mil (mile), pin 
(punishment), my net {money), pund {pown^), win (wine); probably 
also cyrice (church), hiscop (bishop), Iceden (Latin language), cise 
(cheese), tutor (butter), pipor (pepper), olfend (camel, ele-^antus), 
ynce (inch, uncia), and a few others. The relations of the first 
invaders to the Britons were to a great extent those of destroyers; 
and with the exception of the proper names of places and promi- 
nent natural features, which as is usual were retained by the 
new population, few British words found their way into the Old 
English. Among these are named broc (a badger), tree (breeches), 
clut (clout), piil (pool), and a few words relating to the employ- 
ment of field or household menials. Still fewer words seem to 
have been adopted from the provincial Latin, almost the only 
certain ones being castra, applied to the Roman towns, whidi 
appeared in English as ccestre, ceaster, now found in composition as 
-caster, -Chester, -cester, and ctdina (kitchen), which g^vecylen (kiln). 
The introduction and gradual adoption of Christianity, brought 
a new series of Latin words connected with the offices of ^ 
church' the accompaniments of higher civilization, the foreim 
productions either actually made kilown, or mentioned in the 
Scriptures and devotional books. Such were mynster (monas- 
terium), munuc teonk), nunne (nun), maesse (mass), schol 
(school), aslmesse (eleemosyna), candel (candela), turtle {tnTtnr), 
fic (ficus), cedar (cedrus). Tliese words, whose number increased 
from the 7th to the loth century, are commonly^ called Latin 
of the second period, the Latin of the first period including the 
Latin words brought by the English from the continent, m wll 
as those picked up in Britain either from the Roman provinci^ 
or the Welsh. The Danish invasions of the 8th and loth centuries 
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resulted in the establishment of extensive Danish and Norwegian 
populations, about the basin of the Humber and its tributaries, 
and above Morecambe Bay. Although these Scandinavian 
settlers must have greatly affected the language of their own 
localities, but few traces of their influence are to be found in the 
literature of the Old English period. As with the greater part 
of the words adopted from the Celtic, it was not until after the 
dominion of the Norman had overlaid all preceding conquests, 
and the new English l)egan to emerge from the ruins of the old, 
that Danish words in any number made their appearance in 
books, as equally “ native with the Anglo-Saxon. 

The earliest specimens we have of English date to the end of 
the 7th century, and belong to the Anglian dialect, and particu- 
larly to Northumbrian, which, under the political eminence of 
the early Northumbrian kings from Edwin to EcgfriS, aided 
perhaps by the learning of the scholars of Ireland and Iona, first 
attained to literary distinction. Of this literature in its original 
form mere fragments exist, one of the most interesting of which 
consists of the verses uttered by Bede on his deathbed, and 
preserved in a nearly contemporary MS. : — 

Fore there neid faerae . naenig uuiurthit 
thonc snotturra . than him tharf sie, 
to ymb-hycggannae . aer his hin-iongae, 
huaet his gastae . godaes aeththa yflaes, 
aefter dcoth-daege . doemid uueorthae. 

Trans. : — 

Before the inevitable journey becomes not any 
Thought more wise than (that) it is needful for him, 

To consider, ere his hence-going, 

What, to his ghost, of good or ill, 

After death-day, doomed may be. 

But our chief acquaintance with Old English is in its West- 
Saxon form, the earliest literaiy remains of which date to the 
9th century, when under the political supremacy of Wessex and 
the scholarship of King Alfred it became the literary language 
of the English nation, the classical ' “ Anglo-Saxon.*’ If our 
materials were more extensive, it would probably be necessary 
to divide the Old English into several periods ; as it is, consider- 
able differences have been shown to exist between the early 
West-Saxon ” of King Alfred and the later language of the nth 
century, the earlier language having numerous phonetic and 
inffectional distinctions which are “ levelled ” in the later, the 
inffectional changes showing that the tendency to pass from the 
synthetical to the analytical stage existed quite independently 
the Norman Conquest. The northern dialect, whose literary 
career had been cut short in the 8th century by the Danish 
invasions, reappears in the 10th in the form of glosses to the 
Latin gospels and a service-book, often called the Ritual of 
Durlum, where we find that, owing to the confusion wliich had 
so long reigned in the north, and to special Northumbrian 
tendencies, e.g. the dropping of the inflectional n in both verbs 
and nouns, th^ dialect had advanced in the process of inflection- 
levelling far beyond the sister dialects of Mercian and tlie south, 
so as already to anticipate the forms of Early Middle English. 

Among the literary remains of the Old English may be men- 
tioned the epic poem of Beowulf, the origins nucleus of which 
has been supposed to date to heathen and even continental 
times, though we now possess it only in a later form ; the poetical 
works of Cynewulf ; those formerly ascribed to Qedmon ; several 
works of Alfred, two of which, his translation of Orosius and of 
The Pastoral Care of St Gregory, are contemporary ^dmens 
of his language ; the Old English or Anglo-Saxon Qu-onicle ; 
the theological works of iElfric (including translations of the 
Pentateuch and the gospels) and of Wulfstan ; and many works 
both in prose and verse, of whidi the authors are unknown. 

The earliest specimens, the inscriptions on the Ruthwell and 
JBewcastle crosses, axe in a Runic character ; but the letters used 
in the manuscripts genterally are a British variety of the Roman 
alphabet which the Angl^axons found in the idand, and which 
wa.H also used by the; Welsh Irish.^ Several of the Roman 
fetters had m Britalni^evdoped forms, and retained or acquired 
values, unlike cm the continent, in particular S pg n f Z 

* See on rife Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology ^ v. 


(d f g r B t). The letters q and s were not used, q being repre- 
sent^ by cw, and k was a rare alternative to r ; uorv was only 
a vowel, the consonantal power of v being represented as in 
Welsh by /. The Runes called thorn and wen, having tlie con- 
sonantal values now expressed by th and w, for which the Roman 
alphabet had no character, were at first expressed by ih, h (a 
contractiem for SS or 8h), and v or u ; but at a later period the 
characters }> and p were revived from the old Runic alphabet. 
Contrary to Continental usage, the letters c and 5 (g) had 
originally only their hard or guttural powers, as in the neighbour- 
ing Celtic languages ; so that words which, when the Continental 
Roman alphabet came to be used for Germanic languages, had 
to be written with k, were in Old English written with c, as 
— keen, cynd^kxnd? The key to the values of the letters, 
and thus to the pronunciation of Old English, is also to be 
found in the Celtic tongues whence the letters were taken. 

The Old English period is usually considered as terminating 
ri2o, with the death of the generation who saw the Norman 
Conquest. The Conquest established in England a foreign 
court, a foreign aristocracy and a foreign hierarchy.® The 
French language, in its Norman dialect, became the only polite 
medium of intercourse. The native tongue, despised not only 
as unknown but as the language of a subject race, was left to the 
use of boors and serfs, and except in a few stray cases ceased to 
be written at all. The natural results followed.* When the 
educated generation that saw the arrival of the Norman died 
out, the language, ceasing to be read and written, lost all its 
literary words. The words of ordinary life whose preservation 
is independent of books lived on as vigorously as ever, but the 
literary terms, those that related to science, art and higher 
culture, the bold artistic compounds, the figurative terms of 
poetry, were speedily forgotten. The practical vocabulary 
shrank to a fraction of its former extent. And when, generations 
later, English began to be used for general literature, the only 
terms at hand to express ideas above those of every-day life 
were to be found in the French of the privileged classes, of whom 
alone art, science, law and theology had been for generations 
the inheritance. Hence each successive literary effort of the 
reviving English tongue showed a larger adoption of French 
words to supply the place of the forgotten native ones, till by 
the days of Chaucer they constituted a notable part of the 
vocabulary. Nor was it for the time being only that the French 
words affected the English vocabulary. The Norman French 
words introduced by the Conquest, as well as the Central or 
Parisian French words which followed under the early Planta- 
genets, were mainly Latin words which had lived on among 
the people of Gaul, and, modified in the mouths of succeeding 
generations, had reached forms more or less remote from their 
originals. In being now adopted as English, they supplied 
precedents in accordance with which other Latin words might 
be converted into English ones, whenever required; and long 
before the Renascence of classical learning, though in much 
greater numbers after that epoch, these precedents were freely 
followed. 

While the eventual though distant result of the Ncaman Con- 
quest was thus a large reconstruction of the English vocabulary, 

^ During the Old English period both c and ^ appear to have 
acquired a palatal value in conjunction with front or palatal vowel- 
sounds, except in the north where and in some cases g, tended to 
remain guttural in such positions This value was never distin- 
guished m Old English writing, but may be deduced from certain 
phonetic changes depending upon it, and from the use of c, cc, as 
an alternative for /; {as in otigeard, oresard a orchard, feiiun, fotcean «= 
fetch), as well as from riie normal occurrence of ch and y in these 
positions in later stages of the language, s.g. ciVdachild, ia^cean^ 
teach, g^/axayell, do^gaday, Ac. 

’ For a discriminating view of the effects of the Norman Conquest 
on the EngUAi Lsoiguage, see Freeman, Norman Conquest, oh. Xxv. 

* There is no reason to suppose liuit any attempt was made to 
proscribe or suppress the nanve tongue, which was indeed used in 
some Official documents addressed to Englishmen by the Conqueror 
himself. Its social degradation seemed even on the point of coming 
to an end, when it was confirmed and proloiiged for two centuries 
more ^ the accession of^^o Angevin dynasty, under whom every- 
thing French received a fresh impetus* 
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/the igrammafl^ of the language was not directly affected by it. 
There was no reason why it should — we might almost add, no 
way by which it could, ^ile the English used their own words , 
they could not forget their own way of using them, the iniiections 
^d constructions by which alone the wo^s expressed ideas — 
in other words, their grammar ; when one by one French words 
were introduced into the sentence they became English by the 
very act of admission, and were at onoe subjected to all the 
duties and liabilities of English words in the same position. This 
is of course precisely what happens at the present day ; telegraph 
and telegrofn make participle telega phwg and plural telegratns, 
and naive the adverb naively, precisely as if they had been in the 
language for ages. 

But indirectly the grammar was affected very quickly. In ; 
languages in the inflected or synthetic stage the terminations 
must be pronounced with marked distinctness, as these contain 
the correlation of ideas ; it is all-important to hear whether a 
word is bonus or bonis or bonas or bonos. This implies a measured 
and distinct pronunciation, against whicli the effort for ease and 
rapidity of utterance is continually struggling, while indolence 
and carelessness continually compromise it. In the Germanic 
languages, as a whole, the main stress-accent falls on the radical 
syllable, or on the prefix of a nominal compound, and thus at 
or near the beginning of tlie word ; and the result of this in 
English has been a growing tendency to suffer the concluding 
syllables to fall into obscurity. We are familiar with the cockney 
winder, sofer, holler, Safer, Sunder, would yer, for window, sofa, 
holla, Sara/f, Sunday, would you, the various final vowels sinking 
into an obscure neutral one now conventionally spelt er, but 
formerly represented by final e. Already before the Conquest, 
forms originally hatu, selio, iunga, appeared as hate, sdLe, iunge, 
with the terminations levelled to obscure i ; but during the 
illiterate period of the language after the Conquest this careless 
obscuring of terminal vowels became universal, all unaccented 
vowels in the final syllable (except i) sinking into e. During 
the 1 2th century, while this change was going on, we see a great 
confusion of grammatical forms, the full inflections of Old English 
standing side by side in the same sentence with the levelled ones 
of Middle English. It is to tliis state of the language that the 
names Transition and Period of Confusion (Dr Abbott’s appella- 
tion) point ; its appearance, as that of Anglo-Saxon broken down 
in its endings, had previously given to it the suggestive if not 
logical appellation of Semi-Saxon. 

Although the written remains of the transition stage are few, 
sufficient exist to enable us to trace the course of linguistic 
change in some of the dialects. Within three generations after 
the Conquest, faithful pens were at work transliterating the old 
homilies of iElfric, and other lights of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
into the current idiom of their posterity.^ Twice during the period, 
in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II., ^Elfric’s gospels were 
similarly modernized so as to be ‘‘ understanded of the people,” * 
Homilies and other religious works of the end of the 12th century ® 
show us the change still further advanced, and the language 
passing into Early Middle English in its southern form. While 
these southern remains carry on in unbroken sequence the history 
of the Old English of Alfred and iElfric, the history of the northern 
English is an entire blank from the iith to the 13th century. 
The stubborn resistance of the north, and the terrible retaliation 
inflicted by William, apparently effaced northern English 
culture for centuries. If anything was written in the vernacular 
in the kingdom of Scotland during the same period, it probably 
perished during the calamities to which that coimtry was Hvth^ 
jected during half-centiiry of struggle for independence. In 
reality, however, the northern English had entered upon its 
transition stage two centuries earlier ; the glosses of thfe 10th 
century show that the Danish inroads had there anticipated the 
results hastened by the Norman Couquest in the south. 

1 MS. Cotton Vesp. A. as, 

® Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, dc., cd, for Gambridgo Press, by W. W, 
Skeat (1^1-1887), second, text 

3 Old Hamdiee of Twelfth Century, first and second aeries, 

od. R. Morris (E.E.T.S.), (1868-1873). 


Meanwhile a dialect making its appearance in nnotlier 
uarter of England, destined to overshadow the old literary 
ialects of north and south alike, and become the English of the 
future. The Mercian kingdom, which, as its name imports, lay 
along tlie marches oi tlie earlier states, and was really a congeries 
of the outlying members of many tribes, must have presented 
from the beginning a linguistic mixture and transition ; and it is 
evident that more than one intermediate form of speech arose 
within its confines, between Lancashire and the Thames. The 
specimens of early Mercian now in existence consist mainly 
of glosses, in a mixed Mercian and southern dialect, dating from 
the 8th century ; but, in a qth-oentury gloss, the so-called 
Vespasian Psalter, representing what is generally held to be pure 
Mercian. Towards the close of the Old English period we find 
some portions of a gloss to the Rushworth Gospels, namely 
St. Matthew and a few verses of St John xviii,, to be in Mercian. 
These glosses, with a few charters and one or two small fragments, 
represent a form of Anglian which in many respects stands 
midway between Northumbrian and Kentish, approaching the 
one or the other more nearly as we have to do with North 
Mercian or South Mercian. And soon after the Conquest we 
find an undoubted midland dialect in the transition stage from 
Old to Middle English, in the eastern part of ancient Mercia, in 
a district bounded on the south and south-east by the Saxon 
Middlesex and Essex, and on the east and north by the East 
Anglian Norfolk and Suffolk and the Danish settlements on the 
Trent and Humber. In this district, and in the monastery of 
Peterborough, one of the copies of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
transcribed about H2o, was continued by two succeeding hands 
to the death of Stephen in 1154. The section from 1122 to 1131, 
probably written in the latter year, shows a notable confusion 
between Old English forms and those of a Middle English, im- 
patient to rid itself of the inflectional trammels which were still, 
though in weakened forms, so faithfully retained south of the 
Thames. And in the concluding section, containing the annals 
from 1132 to 1154, and written somewhere about the latter 
year, we find Middle English fairly started on its career. A 
specimen of this new tongue will best show the change that had 
taken place : — 

1140 A.D.— And te eorl of Angaeu waerd ded, and his sune Henri 
toe to |;c rice. And te cuen of France to-dwlde fra pe king, and sc£c 
com to l;c iunge corl Henri, and he toe hire to wiue, and al Peitou 
mid hire. ferde he mid micel faerd into Engleland and wan castles — 
and tc king ferde agenes him mid micel mare ferd. );o|>wai there 
fuhtten hi iioht. oc ferden jn? mrccbtscop and te wise men bctwux 
heom, and makede that sahte that tc king .sculdc ben lauerd and king 
wile he liuede. atid xfter his daoi ware Henri king, and he helde him 
for fader, and he him for sime, and sib and saehtc sculde ben betwyx 
heom, and on al Engleland.^ 

With this may be contrasted a specimen of southern English, 
from 10 to 20 years later (Hatton Gospels, Luke i. 46®) : — 

Da cwaeO Maria : Min saule mersed drihten, and min gast ge- 
biissode on gode minen haelende. For pe he gesoaii his pinene 
cadniodnysse. SoWice henen-foriy me eadige seggeiff alle cneomesse ; 
for jjam pe me mychele ];ing dyde se )»e mihtyg ys ; and his name is 
halig. And his mildheortnysse of cneomisse on cneomesse hlne on- 
draedende. He worhte maegne on hys earme ; he to-daelde pa. 
ofermode, on naoda heora heortan. He warp )ja rice of aetlle, and 
pa. eadmode he up-an-hof. Hyngrirnde he mid gode ge>felde, and 
pa ofermode ydcle for-let. He aieng israel his cnlht, and gemynde 
his rtrildheortnysse ; Swa he spraec to ure faederen, Abrahaxne and 
hit ssede on a weorlde. 

To a still later date, apparently close upon laoo, belongs the 
veraifled chronicle of Layamon or Laweman, a priest of Emely 
on the Severn, who, using; as his basis the French Brut of Wace, 
expanded it by additions from other sources to more than twice 
the extent : his wprk of 32,250 lines is a mine of illustration for 
the language of his time and loN^ity. The latter was interinediate 
between midland and southern, and the langi^e, though forty 
years fatter than the specimen from the Chronicle, is much more 
archaic in structure, and can scarcely be considered even as 
Early Middle English. The following is a specimen (Imes 
906^07 9):— ' 

^ Tlie article becomes te after a preceding / or d by assimilation* 

® Harie, Tufo of the 5 a;roH Chronicles parallel (1863), p. 265, 

® Skeat, Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Gospels (1874). 
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On Kinbclines daeic . . . ]>e king wes inne Bruttene, com a 
)>issen middel aerde . . . anes maidenes sune, iboren wes in Beseem 
... of bezste alro burden. He is ihaten Jesu Crist . . . J)urh 
|)ene halie gost, alre worulde wunne . , . walden englenne ; faeder 
he is on heuenen . . . frourc moncunnes ; sune he is on eorfien 
... of sele t>on tnaeidenc, & ]>ene halie gost . . . haldef$ mid him 
scoluen. 

The Middle English was pre-eminently the Dialectal period 
of the language. It was not till after the middle of the 14th 
century that English obtained official recognition. For three 
centuries, therefore, there was no standard form of speech which 
claimed any pre-eminence over the others. The writers of each 
district wrote in the dialect familiar to them ; and between 
extreme forms the difference was so great as to amount to 
unintelligibility ; works written for southern Englishmen had to 
be translated for the benefit of the men of the north : — 

“ In sotherin Inglis was it drawin, 

And tumid ic haue it till ur awin 
Langage of l>e northin ledc 
That can na nothir Inglis rede,’* 

Cursor Mundi^ 20,064. 

Three main dialects were distinguished by contemporary 
writers, as in the often-quoted passage from Trevisa’s translation 
of Higden’s Polychronicon completed in 1387 

** Also Englysche men , . . hadde fram ]»e bygynnynge J»rc maner 
spechc, SouJ^eron, Norjjeron and Myddel spcche (in J)e myddel of 
]»e lond) as hy come of |)re manor people of Germania. . . . Also 
of |)e forseyde Saxon tonge, |>at ys deled a |)rc, and ys abyde scars- 
lyche wi|) feaw uplondysch<j men and ys gret wondur, for men of 
jie est wij) men of Ik; west, as hyt were under )k; same part of heyvene, 
acorde)) more in sonny ngc of speche pan men of ]>e norp wip men of 
pe soup ; perfore hyt ys pat Mercii, bat bup men of myddel Engelond, 
as hyt were parteners of pc endes, undurstondep betre |>e syde 
longages Norperon and Souperon, )»an Norjiem and Soupern undur- 
stondep oyper oper." 

The modern study of these Middle English dialects, initiated by 
the elder Richard Garnett, scientifically pursued by Dr Richard 
Morris, and elaborated by many later scholars, both English and 
German, has shown that they were readily distinguished by the 
conjugation of the present tense of the verb, which in typical 
specimens ^vas as follows : 

Southern. 

Ich singe. We singep. 

Pou singest. singep. 

He singep. Hy singep. 

Midland. 

Ich, I, singe. We singen. 

J)ou singest. 3e singen. 

He singep. Hy, thei, singen. 

Northern. 

Ic, I, sing(t') (I pat singes). We 3ing(e), We pat synges. 

Pu singes. 3c sing(e), 3c foulcs synges. 

He singes. Thay sing(c). Men synges. 

Of these the southern is simply the old West-Saxon, with the 
vowels levelled to e. The northern second person in -es preserves 
an older form than the southern and West-Saxon -est ; but the 

of the third person and plural is derived from an older -eth, the 
change of -/A into -5 being found in progress in the Durlmm 
glosses of the loth century. In the plural, when accompanied by 
the pronoun subject, the verb had already dropped the inflections 
entirely as in Modern English. The origin of the -en plural in the 
midland dialect, unknown to Old English, is probably an instance 
of form^eveUingy the inflection of the present indicative being 
assimilated to that of the past, and the present and past aul> 
junctive, in all of which -en was the plural termination. In the 
declension of nouns, adjectives and pronouns, the northern 
dialect had attained before the end of the 13th century to the 
simplicity of Modem English, while the southern dialect still 
retained a large number of inflections, and the midland a consider- 
able number. Hie dialects differed also in phonology, for while 
the northern generally retained the hard or guttural values of 
k, g, sc, these were in tbe two other dialects palatalized before 
front vowels into clt, j and sh. Kirk, chirche or church ; hryg, 
l^dge ; scryke, shriek, are ejmmples. Old English hw was written 
in the north ^tt(h), but elsewhere wh, often sinking into w. 
The original long d in stdn, mdr, preserved in the northern stane, 


mare, became 0 elsewhere, as in stone, more. So that the north 
presented a general aspect of conservation of old sounds with the 
most thorough-going dissolution of old inflections ; the south, a 
tenacious retention of the inflections, with an extensive evolution 
in the sounds. In one important respect, however, phonetic decay 
was far ahead in the north : the final e to which all the old vowels 
had been levelled during the transition stage, and which is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of Middle English in the midland and southern 
dialects, became mute, ue., disappeared, in the northern dialect 
before that dialect emerged from its three centuries of obscuration, 
shortly before 1300. So thoroughly modem had its form conse- 
quently become that we might almost call it Modern English, and 
say that the Middle English stage of the northern dialect is lost. 
For comparison with the other dialects, howe\^r, the same 
nomenclature may be used, and we may class as Middle English 
the extensive literature which northern England produced 
during the 14th century. The earliest specimen is probably the 
Metrical Psalter in the Cotton Library,^ copied during the reign of 
Edward II. from an original of the previous century. The 
gigantic versified paraphrase of Scripture history called the 
Cursor Mundi,^ is held also to have been composed before 1300. 
The dates of the numerous alliterative romances in this dialect 
have not been determined with exactness, as all survive in later 
copies, but it is probable that some of them were written before 
1300. In the 14th century appeared the theological and 
devotional works of Richard Rolle the anchorite of Hampole, Dan 
Jon Gaytrigg, William of Nassington, and other writers whose 
names are unknown ; and towards the close of the century, 
specimens of the language also appear from Scotland both in 
official documents and in the poetical works of John Barbour, 
whose language, barring minute points of orthography, is 
identical with that of the contemporary northern English 
writers. From 1400 onward, the distinction between northern 
English and Lowland Scottish becomes clearly marked. 

In the southern dialect one version of the work called the 
Ancren Riwle or Rule of Nuas,^' adapted about 1225 for a small 
sisterhood at Tarrant-Kaines, in Dorsetshire, exhibits a dialectal 
characteristic which had probably long prevailed in the south, 
though concealed by the spelling, in the use of v for /, as tmlle 
fall, vordonne fordo, vorto for to, veder father, vrom from. Not 
till later do we find a recognition of the parallel use of z for s. 
Among the writings which succeed, The Owl and the Nightingale of 
Nicholas de Guildford, of Portesham in Dorsetshire, before 1250, 
the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, 1298, and Trevisa’s 
translation of Higden, 1387, are of special importance in illus- 
trating the history of southern English. The earliest form of 
Langland’s Piers Ploughman, 1362, as preserved in the Vernon 
MS., appears to be in an intermediate dialect between southern 
and midland.^ The Kentish form of southern English seems to 
have retained specially archaic features ; five short sermons in 
it of the middle of the 13th century were edited by Dr Morris 
(1866) ; but the great work illustrating it is the Ayeribiie of Inwyt 
(Remorse of Conscience), 1340,* a translation from the French 
by Dan Michel of Northgate, Kent, who tells us — 

" Pet |7is hoc is y-wrlte mid engliss of Kent ; 

Pis hoc is y-mad nor lewede men, 

Vor uader, and nor moder, and uor o);er ken, 

Ham uor to ber3e uram alle manyere zen, 

Pet ine hare inwytto ne bleue no uoul wen.*' 

In its use of v («) and z for j and s, and its gramipatical in- 
flections^ it presents an extreme type of southern speech, with 
peculiarities specially Kentish; and in comparison with con- 
temporary Midland English works, it looks luce a fossil of two 
centuries earlier. 

Turning from the dialectal extremes of the Middle English to 
the midland speech, which we left at the closii^ leaves of the 

' Edited for the Surtees Society, by Rev. J . Stevenson. 

2 Edited for the Early English Text Society, by Rev. Dr Morris. 

^ The Vision of William concerning Piers the Ploughman exists 
in three different recensions, all of which have been edited for the 
Early English Text Society by Rev. W, W. Skeat. 

^ Edited by Rev. Dr Morris for Early EngU^ Text Society, in 
1866. 
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Peterborough Chronicle of 1154, we find a rapid development of 
this dialect^ which was before long to become the national 
literary language. In this, the first great work is the Ormulum, 
or metrical Scripture paraphrase of Orm or Ormin, written about 
1200, somewhere near the northern frontier of the midland area. 
The dialect has a decided smack of the north, and shows for the 
first time in English literature a large percentage of Scandinavian 
words, derived from the Danish settlers, who, in adopting 
English, had preserved a vast number of their ancestral forms of 
speech, which were in time to pass into the common language, of 
which they now constitute some of the most familiar words. 
Bltmt, btdl, die, dwell, ill, kid, raise, same, thrive, wand, wing, 
are words from this source, which appear first in the work of 
Orm, of which the following lines may be quoted : — 

** pe Judowisshe foUcess boc 

hemm soSBdc, ))att hemm birrdc 
Twa bukkes samcnn to )jc prcost 
att kirrkc-durc brinngcnu ; 

And te33 |>a didenn bli}}eli3, 
swa summ |)e boc hemm tahhte, 

And brohhtcnu t\ve33enn bukkess jiser 
Drilihtin J;ajrwi|)|> to lakenn. 

And att ^ te kirrke-dure toe 
Jje preOvSt ta twe35enil bnkkess, 

Ando |)att an he Ie33de |>jer 
all ]ie33re sake and sinne, 

And 16t itt eornenn forpwijjp all 
lit inntill wilde wesste ; 

A nd toe and snaj) |)att ojierr bnee 
Drihhtin })aerwi|)|) to lakenn. 

AU biss wass don forr here ned, 
and cc forr urc nede ; 

For hemm itt hallp biforenn Godd 
to cbmnssenn hemm of sinne ; 

And all swa ma33 itt hellpenn \ic 
3ift ))att tu willt [itt] foU3henn. 
aifi patt tu willt full innwarrdli3 
wipj) fuUe troww |)0 Icfcnn 
All patt tatt wasB bitacnedd t;er, 
to Icfenn and to trowwenn." 

Ormulum, ed. White, 1. 1324. 

The author of the Ormulum was a phonetist, and employed a 
special spelling of his own to represent not only the quality but 
the quantities of vowels and consonants — a circumstance which 
gives his work a peculiar value to the investigator. He is 
generally assumed to have been a native of Lincolnshire or Notts, 
but the point is a disputed one, and there is .somewhat to be said 
for the neighbourhood of Ormskirk in Lancashire. 

It is customary to differentiate between east and west midland, 
and to subdivide these again into north and south. As was 
natural in a tract of country which stretched from Lancaster to 
Essex, a very considerable variety is found in the documents 
which agree in presenting the leading midland features, those of 
I^ncashire and Lincolnshire approaching the northern dialect 
both in vocabulary) phonetic character and greater neglect of 
inflections. But this diversity diminishes as we advance. 

Thirty years after the Ormulum, the east midland rhymed 
Story of Genesis and Exodus''^ shows us the dialect in a more 
southern form, with the vowels of modern English, and from 
about the same date, with rather more northern characteristics, 
we have an east midland Bestiary, 

Different tests and different dates have been proposed for 
subdividing the Middle English period, but the most important 
is that of Henry Nicol, based on the .observation that in the 
early 13th century, as in Oimin, the Old English short vowels 
in an open syllable still retained their short quantity, as nima, \ 
dver, mite ; but by 1250 or 1260 they had been len^hened to . 
nd-me, 3 -ver, me-ie \ a change which has also taken place at a 
particular period in all the Germanic, and even the Romanic 
languages, as in bu^no for b 4 -num, pd^re for pd-irem, &c. The 
lengthening of the penult left the final syllable by contrast 
shortened or weakened, and paved the way for the disappearance 
of final in the century following, through the stages nd-me, 

^ Here, and In tatt, tu, taer, for Jwitt, ]>«#. ^aet, ^ter t, d, there is 
the same phonetic asshnUatkin as in the last section of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle above. 

2 Edited for the Early English Text Society by Dr Morris (1865). 
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nd-mb, nd-m', ndm, the one long syllable in ndtn(e) being the 
quantitative equivalent of the two short syllables in nd-mi ; 
hence the notion that mute e makes a preceding vowel long, 
the truth being that the lengthening of the vowel led to the e 
l^ecoming mute. 

After 1250 we have the Lay of Havelok, and about 1300 the 
writings of Robert of Brunne in South Lincolnshire. In the 
14th century we find a number of texts belonging to the western 
part of the district. South-west midland is hardly to be distin- 
guished from southern in its south-western form, and hence texts 
like Piers Plowman elude any satisfactory classification, but 
several metrical romances exhibit what are generally considered 
to be west midland characteristics, and a little group of poems. 
Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knighie, the Pearl, Cleanness and 
Patience, thought to be the work of a north-west midland writer 
of the 14th century, bear a striking resemblance to the modem 
Lancashire dialect. The end of the century witnessed the prose 
of Wycliff and Mandeville, and the poetry of Chaucer, with 
whom Middle English may be said to have culminated, and in 
whose writings its main characteristics as distinct from Old and 
Modern English may be studied. Thus, we find final e in full 
use representing numerous original vowels and tenninations as 

Him thoughts that his hcrt6 woldA brek6, 
in Old English — 

Him |)uhto jiaet his heortc woldc brecan, 
which may be compared with the modern German — 

Ihm diluchte dass sein Herze wollte brechen< 

In nouns the -cs of the plural and genitive case is still syllabic — 

Reede as the bcrstl-cs of a sow-cs oer-es. 

Several old genitives and plural forms continued to exist, 
and the dative or prepositional case has usually a final e. 
Adjectives retain so much of the old declension as to have -e 
in the definite form and in the plural — 

The tend-rc cropp-cs and the yong-o sonne. 

And smal-c fowl-es maken melodic. 

Numerous old forms of comparison were in use, which have 
not come clown to Modern English, as herre, ferre, lenger, hexi^ 
higher, farther, longer, highest. In the pronouns, ich lingered 
alongside of / ; ye was only nominative, and you objective ; 
the northern thei had dispossessed the southern hy, but her and 
hem (the modern ^em) stood their ground against their and them. 
The verb is / lov-e, thou lov-est, he lov~eih ; but, in the plural, 
lov-en is interchanged with lov-e, as rhyme or euphony requires. 
So in the plural of the past we lovc-den or love-dc. The infinitive 
also ends in en, often c, always syllabic. The present participle, 
in Old English -e^xde, passing through -inde, has been confounded 
with the verbal noun in ~ynge, -yng, as in Modern English. The 
past participle largely retains the prefix y- or f-, representing 
the Old English ge-, as in i-ronne, y-don, Old English zerunnen, 
zeddn, run, done. Many old verb forms still continued in 
existence. The adoption of French words, not only those of 
Norman introduction, but those subsequently introduced under 
the Angevin kings, to supply obsolete and obsolescent English 
ones, which had kept pace with the growth of literature since 
the beginning of the Middle English period, had now reached 
its climax ; later times added many more, but they abo dropped 
.some that were in regular use with Chaucer and his con- 
temporaries. 

Chaucer’s great contemporary, William Langland, in his 
Vision of William concerning Piers the Ploughman, and his 
imitator the author of Pierce die Ploughman's Crede (about i<^o) 
used the Old English alliterative versification for the last time 
in the south. Rhyme had made its appearance in the language 
shortly after the Conquest-^if not already known before ; and 
in the south and micilands it became decidedly more popular 
than alliteration ; the latter retained its hold much longer in the 
north, where it was written even after 1500: many of the 
northern romances are either simply alliterative, or have both 
alliteration and thyme. To these characteristics of northern 
and southern verse resp)cctivcly Chaucer alludes in the prologue 
of the “ Persone,’’ who, when called upon for his tale said:— 
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“ But trufiteth wel ; I am a sothern© man, 

I caimot gcste rom^ rant, ruf, by irfy letter, 

And, God wote, rime hold 1 but litd bcttqr : 

And therfore, if you list, I wol not glose, 

I wol yon tell a fitel tale in prbse.'* 

The changes from Old to Middle English may be summed up 
thus Loss of a large part of the native vocabulary, and 
adoption of French words to fill their place; not infrequent 
adoption 6f French words as synonyms of existing native ones ; 
moaernization of the English words preserved, by vowel change 
in a definite direction from back to front, and from open to 
close, ^ becoming original e, dj tending to ee, oo, monophthongi- 
zation of the old diphthongs eo, ea, and development of new 
diphthongs in connexion with g. A, and w ; adoption of French 
orthographic symbols, e.j^. ou for y, qu, v, ch, and gradual loss 
of the symbols 3, p ; obscuration of vowels after the accent, 
and especially of final a, 0, uto^; consequent confusion and loss 
of old inflections, and their replacement by prepositions, auxiliary 
verbs and rules of position; abandonment of alliteration for 
rhyme ; and great development of dialects, in consequence of 
there being no standard or recognized type of English. 

But the recognition came at length. Already in 1258 was 
issued the celebrated English proclamation of Henry HI., or 
rather of Simon de Montfort in his name, which, as the only 
public recognition of the native tongue between William the 
Conqueror and Edward III., has sometimes been spoken of as 
the first specimen of English. It runs: — 

** Henn‘ |)ur3 godcs fultume king on Engleneloande. Lhoauerd 
on Yrloand^!. Duk on 'i^ormandie on Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. 
Send igre tinge to alle hise holcle ilserde and ilcawede on Himtendon^- 
sciiir^. J)ait witen Be wel alle ]>®t we willen and vnnen ]j£Pt |^a>t vre 
nedesmen alle o|»er \>e moare dael of heom beo|) ichosen jmrB us 
and fur 3 fa?t loandes folk on vre kuneriche. habbef idon and schullen 
don in ^ worjinesse of godc and on vre treowpe. for pc freme of pe 
loande. pur3 pe besiBte of pan to-foren-iseide redesmen. beo stedefest 
and ilestinde in alle pingc a buten ®nde. And wc hoaten alle vre 
treowe in pe treowpe |KaQt heo vs 03ea. pact hoo stcdefaestUche healden 
and Sweden to healden and to werien po isetnesses pact beon imakede 
and beon to makien pur3 pan to-foren iseide raidesmen. oper pur3 
pc moare da?l of heom alswo alse hit is biforen iseid. And pact sehc 
oper helpe piet for to done bi {lan ilche ope a3enes alle men. Hi3t 
for to done and to foangen. And noan ne nime of loande ne of e3te. 
wherpurB pis besiBte mule beon ilet oper iwersed on onto wise. And 
3if oni oper onio cumen her on3enes ; wc willen and hoaten pact aUe 
vre treowe heom healden deadliche ifoan. And for pact wc willen 
j)a?t pi.s beo stedeffest and lestinde ; we senden 3ew pis writ open 
iseined wip vre seel, to lialdon amanges Bew ine hord. Witness© v.s 
seluen sot Luadene. Jiajjc EBtetenpe day. on pe Monpe of Octobre In 
pe Two-and-fowerti3pc Beare of vre cruninge. And pis wes idon 
aetforen vre isworene redesmen. . . . 

“ And al on po ilche worden is isend in to acurihee opre sheire ouor 
al paere kuneriche on Engleneloande. and ek in tel ZreUmde.” 

The dialect of this document is more southern than anything 
else, with a slight midland admixture. It is much more archaic 
inflectionally than the Genesis and Exodus or Ormndum ; but it 
closely resemUes the old Kentish sermons and Proverbs of 
Alfred in the southern dialect of 1250. It represents no doubt 
the London speech of the day. London being m a Saxon county, 
and contiguous to Kent and Surrey, had certainly at first a 
southern dialect ; but its position as the capital, as well as its 
proximity to the midland distritt, made its dialect more and 
more midland. Contempora^ London documents show that 
Chaucer’s language, which is distinctly more southern than 
standard English eventually became, is behind the London 
dialect of the day in this respect, and is at once more archaic 
and consequently more southern. 

During me next hundred years English gained ground steadily, 
and by thei^igii of Edward 111. French was so little known in 
England, even in the families of the great, (that about X350 
John Comwal, a mayatcre of gramere, chaungede ])e lore 
(^teaching) in gnunere scole and constniocion of [f.e. fn)tn\ 
Freynsch into Engly^’’;^ and in 1362-1363 EngUsh by 
statute took the pl^e> of French in the pleadings in courts of 
law. Every reason conspired that this English should be 
the midlahd dialect. It was the intermediate dialect, intelligible, 
as Trevisa has told ut, to botb extremes, even when these failed 
' Trevisa, TranskOion of Nigden's Polychronicon^ 
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to be intelligible to each other ; in its southeastern form, k wa^ 
the language of London, where the supreme law courts were, 
the centre of political and commercial life ; it was the language 
in which the WycKffite versions had given the Holy Scriptures 
to the people ; the language in which Giauoer had raised English 
poetry to a height of excellence admired and imitated by con- 
temporaries and followers. And accordingly after the end of 
the 14th century, all Englishmen who thought they had anything 
to say to their countrymen generally said it in the midland 
speech. Trevisa’s own work was almost the last literary effort 
of the southern dialect ; henceforth it was but a rustic patois, 
which the dramatist might use to give local colouring to his 
creations, as Shakespeare uses it to complete Edgar’s peasant 
disguise in Lear, ot which 19th century research might disinter 
to illustrate obscure chapters in the history of language. And 
though the northern English proved a little more stubborn, it 
disappeared also from literature in England ; but in Scotland, 
which had now become politically and socially estranged from 
England, it continued its course as the national language of the 
country, attaining in the 15th and i6th centuries a distinct 
development and high literary culture, for the details of which 
readers are referred to the article on Scottish Language. 

The 15th century of English history, with its bloody French 
war abroad and Wars of the Roses at home, was a barren period 
in literature, and a transition one in language, witnessing the 
decay and disappearance of the final and most of the syllabic 
inflections of Middle English. Already by 1420, in Chaucer’s 
disciple Hoccleve, final e was quite uncertain ; in Lydgate it 
was practically gone. In 1450 the writings of Pecock against 
the Wycliffites show the verbal inflections in -en in a state of 
obsolescence ; he has still the southern pronouns her and hem 
for the northern their, them : — 

** And here-aBens holi scripture wole ))at men schuldcn lacke |)e 
coueryng which wommen schuldcn haue, thei schulden so lacke bi 
pat |)e heeris of her heedis schuldcn be schome, Sc schulde not growe 
in lengl^e doun as wommanys heer schulde growe. . . . 

** Also here-wij>al into pc open .siBt of ymagis in open chirchis, 
alle pepie, men & wommen & children mowe come whanne euere ])ei 
wolen in cch tyme of pe day, but so mowe pei not come in-to pe vee of 
bokis to be delyuered to hem neiper to be red bifore hem ; Sc perforc, 
as for to soone & ofte come into remcmbraunce of a long mater bi 
ech oon persoon, and also as forto make pat pe mo persoones come 
into remembraunce of a mater, ymagis Sc pictuiis serven in a 
specialer manor pan bokis doon, )joub in an oper maner ful sub- 
stanciali bokis seruen better into remem brauncing of po same 
materis pan ymagis Sc picturis doon ; Sc perfore, pouB writingis 
seruen weel into remenibrauncing upon pe bifore seid pingis, Bit 
not at pc ful : Forwhi pe bokis han not pe avail of remeinbrauncing 
now seid whiche ymagis han." * 

The change of the language during the second period of 
Transition, as well as the extent of dialectal differences, is 
quaintly expressed a generation later by Caxton, who in the 
prologue to one of the last of his works, his translation of Virgil’s 
Eneydos (1490), speaks of the difficulty he had in pleasing all 
readers : — 

** I doubted that it sholde not please some gentylmen, whiche late 
blamed me, sayeng, y^ in my translacyons I had ouer curyous termes, 
whiclic coud not be vnderstande of comyn peplc, and desired me to 
vse olde and homely termes in my translacyons. And fayn wofde I 
satysfy euery man ; and so to aoo, toke an bide boke and redde 
therein ; and certaynly the englysshe was so rude and brood that 1 
coude not wele vnderstande it. And also my locrde abbot of West- 
mynstcr ded do shewe to mo late certayn euydenccs wryton in olde 
^glysshe for to reduce it in to our englysshe now vsid. And cer- 
ta^y it was wreton in suche wyse that it was mbre lyke to dutche 
than englysshe ; I coude not reduce ne bryUge it to be vnderstonden. 
And certaynly, our langage now vsed varyeth ferrb from that whiche 
was vsed ana spoken whan 1 was borne.. For we englyashemen ben 
borne vnder the domynacyon of the mohe, whiche is neuer stedfaste, 
but euer wauerynge, wexyngc one season, and waneth and dycreaseth 
another season. And ffiat comyn englysshe that is ^oken in one 
sh3nn varyeth from a nother. In so nliuca that in xny days happened 
that certayn marchauntes were in a in tamyse^ for to haue 
sayled ouer the sea into zelande, and for lacke of vrynde thei taryed 
atte forlond, and wente to lande for to refreihe thefn. And one of 
theym nam^ sheffelde, a mercer, cam in to an hpws and axed for 
mete, and specyally he axyd after eggys^ And gpci|d^ wyf nn^werde, 
that she coude speke no frehshe. And the naarhhauEt w^s 

‘ Skeat, Specimens of English LUeratme^ pp. 49, 54. 
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for he also couMe spelce no frenslie, but wolde haue hadde egges ; 
and ahe vnderstode hym not. And thenne at laste a nother aayd 
that 4^ ivolde haue eyren ; then the good i;vyf sayd that she vnderstod 
hym wel. Loo! wnat sholde a man in thyse dayes now wryte, 
egges or eyren? certaynly, it is harde to playse euery man, by 
cause of dyueralte St chaunge of langage. For in these dayes, euery 
man that ib in ony reputacyon in his countre wyll vtter his comyny- 
oacyon and maters in suche manors & termes that fewe men sh^ 
vnderstonde theym. And som honest and grete clerkcs haue ben 
wyth me, and desired me to wryte the moste curyous termes that I 
coude fynde. And thus bytwene playn, rude and curyous, I stande 
abasshed ; but in my ludgemente, the comyn termes* that be dayli 
vaed ben lygiiter to be vnderstonde than the oldo and auncyent 
englysshe.” 

In the productions of Caxton’s press we see the passag;e from 
Middle to Early Modern English completed. The earlier of 
these have still an occasional verbal plural in especially in 
tiie word they ben ; the southern her and hem of Middle English 
vary with the northern and Modem English their, them. In the 
late works, the older forms have been practically ousted, and 
the year 14B5, which witnessed the establishment of the Tudor 
dynasty, may be conveniently put as that which closed the 
Middle English transition, and introduced Modem English. 
Both in the completion of this result, and in its comparative 
permanence, the printing press had an important share. By its 
exclusive patronage of the midland speech, it raised it still 
higher above the sister dialects, and secured its abiding victory. 
As books were multiplied and found their way into every comer 
of the land, and the art of reading became a more common 
acquirement, the man of Northumberland or of Somersetshire 
had forced upon his attention the book-English in which alone 
these were printed. Tliis became in turn the model for his own 
writings, and by-and-by, if he made any pretensions to education, 
of his own speech. The written farm of the language also tended 
to uniformity. In previous periods the scribe made his own 
spelling with a primary aim at expressing his own speech, accord- 
ing to the particular values attached by himself or his con- 
temporaries to the letters and combinations of the alphabet, 
though liable to disturbance in the most common woi^ and 
combinations by his ocular recollections of the spelling of others. 
But after the introduction of printing, this ocular recognition 
of words became ever more and more an aim ; the book addressed 
the mind directly through the eye, instead of circuitously 
through eye and ear ; and thus there was a continuous tendency 
for written words and parts of words to be reduced to a single 
form, and that the most usual, or through some accident the best 
known, but not necessarily that which would have been chosen 
had the ear been called in as umpire. Modem English spelling, 
with its rigid uniformity as to individual results and whimsical 
caprice as to principles, is the creation of the printing-office, the 
victory which, after a century and a half of struggle, mechanical 
convenience won over natural habits. Besides eventually 
creating a uniformity in writing, the introduction of printing 
made or at least ratified some important changes. The British 
and Old English form of the Roman alphabet has already been 
referred to. This at the Norman Conquest was superseded by 
an alphabet with the French forms and values of the letters. 
Thus k took the place of the older c before e and i ; qu replaced 
cw ; the Norman tr took the place of the whi (p), &c . ; and henoe 
it has often been said that Middle English stands nearer to Old 
English in pronunciation, but to Modem English in spelling. 
But there were certain sounds in English for which Norman 
writing had no provision ; and for these, in writing English, the 
native characters were retained. Thus the Old English g (^), 
beside die sound in go, had a gu^ral sound as in ^rman tag, 
Irish ma^, and in certain positions a pa^talized form of this 
approaemng y as in you (if pronounced with aspiration ^ou or 
ghyony These soun^ continued to be written with the native 
form of the letter as hur^, ^our, while the French form was used 
for the sounds in age, — one original letter being thus repr^ 

scaited by two. So for sounds of ^th, especially the sound in 
that, the Old En^ish (]>) continued to be used. But as 
characters were not us^ for French and Latin, their use 
even in English became disturbed towards the X5th century, 
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and when printing wias introduced, the founts, oast for txintinental 
languages, had no characters for them, so that they were dropped 
entirely, being replaced, 3 by ^ yh, y, and }? hy tk. This was a 
real loss to the English alphabet. In the north it is curious that 
the printers tried to express the forms rather than the powers of 
these letters, and consequently 3 was represented by s, the black 
letter form of which was confounded with it, whfie the J> was 
expressed by y, which its MS. form had come to approach or in 
some cases simulate. So in early Scotch books we find sellow, ze, 
yat, yem^ydlow, ye, that, them ; and in Modem Scottish, sudi 
names as Menzies, Dahsiel, Cockeneie, and the word getderlunzie, 
in which the z stands for y. 

Modern English thus dates from Caxton, The language had 
at length reached the all but flectionless state which it now 
presents. A single older verbal form, the southern ^eth of the 
third person singular, continued to be the literary prose form 
throughout the 16th century, but the northern form in -s was 
intermixed with it in poetiy (where it saved a syllabic), and 
must ere long, as we see from Shakespeare, have taken its place 
in familiar speech. The fuller an, none, mine, thine, in the early 
part of the 16th century at least, were used in positions where 
their shortened forms a, no, my, thy are now found {none other, 
mine own no other, my own). But with such minute exceptions, 
the accidence of the z6th century was the accidence of the 19th. 
While, however, the older inflections had disappeared, there 
was as yet no general agreement as to the mode of their replace- 
ment. Hence the i6th century shows a syntactic licence and 
freedom which distinguishes it strikingly from that of later times. 
The language seems to be in a plastic, unformed state, and its 
writers, as it were, experiment with it, bending it to constructions 
which now seem indefensible. Old distinctions of case and mood 
have disappeared from noun and verb, without custom having 
yet decided what prepositions or auxiliary verbs shall most 
fittingly convey then* meaning. The laxity of word-order which 
was permitted in older states of the language by the formal 
expression of relations was often continued though the inflections 
which expressed the relations had disappeared. Partial analogy 
was followed in allowing forms to be identified in one case, 
because, in another, such identification was accidentally produced, 
as for instance the past participles of write and take were often 
made wrote and took, because the contracted participles of hind 
and break were bound and broke. Finally, because, in dropping 
inflections, the former distinctions even between parts of speech 
had disappeared, so that iron, e,g,, was at once noun, adjective 
and verb, clean, adjective, verb and adverb, it appeared as if 
any word whatever might be used in any grammatical relation, 
where it conveyed the idea of the speaker. Thus, as has been 
pointed out by Dr Abbott, “ you can happy your friend, malice 
or foot your enemy, or fall an axe on his neck. You can speak 
and act easy, free, excellent, you can talk of fair instead of beauty 
(fairness), and a pale instead of a paleness, A he is used lor, a 
man, and a lady is described by a gentleman as ' the fairest 
she he has yet beheld.’ An adverb can be used as a verb, as 
‘ they askance their eyes ’ ; as a noun, ‘ the backward and abyss 
of time ’ ; or as an adjective, a ‘ seldom pleasure.* ** ^ For, as he 
also says, * - clearness was preferred to grammatical correctness, 
and brevity both to correctness and dearness. Hence it was 
common to place words in the order in which they came upper- 
most in the mind without much regard to syntax, and the result 
was a forcible and perfectly unambiguous but ungrammatical 
sentence, such as 

The prince that feeds great natures they will slay him. 

Dan Jonson» 

or, as instances of brevity. 

Be guilty of my death since of my crime. 

Sihak^speare, 

It cost more to get than to lose in a day. 

Ben Jonson,*" 

These characteristics, together with the presenee of words 
now obsolete or archaio, and the use of existing words in senses 

1 A Skahspearian Gtammar, by Dr E. A. AI>bott. To this book 
we are largely indebted for te adhurable summary ed the characters 
of Tudor English. 
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different from our own, as general for specific, literal for meta- 
phorical, and vice versa, which are so apparent to every reader 
of the 16th-century literature, make it useful to separate Early 
Modem or Ttidor English from the subsequent and still existing 
stage, since the consensus of usage has declared in favour of in- 
dividual senses and constructions which are alone admissible 
in ordinary language. 

The beginning of the Tudor period was contemporaneous 
with the Renaissance in art and literature, and the dawn of 
modern discoveries in geography and science. The revival of 
the study of the classiaal writers of Greece and Rome, and the 
translation of their works into the vernacular, led to the introduc- 
tion of an immense number of new words derived from these 
languages, cither to express new ideas and objects or to indicate 
new distinctions in or grouping of old ideas. Often also it seemed 
as if scholars were so pervaded with the form as wdl as the spirit 
of the old, that it came more natural to them to express them- 
selves in words borrowed fn^m the old than in their native 
tongue, and thus words of Latin origin were introduced even 
when English already possessed perfectly good equivalents. As 
has already been stated, the JYench words of Norman and 
Angevin introduction, being principally Latin words in an altered 
form, when used as English supplied models whereby other 
I^tin words could be converted into English ones, and it is after 
these models that the Latin words introduced during and since 
the i6th century have been fashioned. There is nothing in the 
jorm of the words procession and progression to show that the 
one was used in England in the nth, the other not till the i6th 
century. Moreover, as the formation of new words from I^tin 
has gone on in French as well as in English since the Renaissance, 
we often cannot tell whether such words, e.g. as persuade and 
persuasion, were borrowed from their French equivalents or 
formed from Latin in England independently. With some 
words indeed it is impossible to say whether they were formed 
in England directly from Latin, borrowed from contemporary 
late FVench, or had been in England since the Norman period, 
even photograph, geology and telephone have the form that they 
would have had if they had been living words in the mouths of 
Greeks, Latins, French and English from the beginning, instead 
of formations of the 19th century.^ While every writer was thus 
introducing new words according to his notion of their being 
needed, it naturally happened that a large number were not 
accepted by contemporaries or posterity ; a long list might be 
formed of these mintages of the i6th and 17th centuries, which 
either never became current coin, or circulated only as it were 
for a moment. The revived study of Latin and Greek also led 
to modifications in the spelling of some words which had entered 
Middle English in the French form. So Middle English doute, 
detie, were changed to doubt, debt, to show a more immediate 
connexion with Latin dubitum, debitum •, the actual derivation 
from the French being ignored. Similarly, words containinjg a 
Latin and French t, which might be traced back to an original 
Greek 6 , were remodelled upon the Greek, e,g, theme, throne, for 
Middle English teme, irone, and, by false association with Greek, 
anthem, Old English antefne, Latin antiphona] Anthony, I«atin 
Antonins ; Thames, Latin Tamesis, apparently after Thomas, 

The voyages of English navigators in the latter part of the 
i6th century introduced a considerable number of Spanish 
words, and American words in Spanish forms, of which negro, 
potato, tobacco, cargo, armadillo, alligator, galleon may ser\’e as 
examples. 

The date of 16 ii, which nearly coincides with the end of 
Shakespeare’s literary work, and marks the appearance of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible (a compilation from the various 
16th-century versions), may be taken as marking the close of 
Tudor English. The language was thenceforth Modern in 
structure, style and expression, although the spelling did not 
settle down to present usage till about the revolution of i688. 
The latter date also marks the disappearance from literature of 

1 Evangelist, astronomy, dialogue, are words that have so lived, of 
which their form is the result. Photograph, geology, &c,, take this 
form as if they had the same history. 


I a largp number of words, chiefly of such as were derived from 
Latin during the i6th and 17th centuries. Of these nearly all 
that survived 1688 are still in use ; but a long list might be made 
out of those that appear for the last time before that date. This 
sifting of the literary vocabulary and gradual fixing of the literary 
spelling, which went on between 1611, when the language became 
modem in structure, and 1689, when it became modem also in 
form, suggests for this period the name of Seventeenth-Century 
transition. The distinctive features of Modern English have 
already been anticipated by way of contrast with preceding 
stages of the language. It is only necessary to refer to the fact 
that the vocabulary is now much more composite than at any 
previous period. The immense development of the physical 
sciences has called for a corresponding extension of terminology 
which has been supplied from Latin and especially Greek ; and 
although these terms are in the first instance technical, yet, witli 
the spread of education and general diffusion of the rudiment.s 
and appliances of science, the boundary line between technical 
and general, indefinite at the best, tends more and more to melt 
away — this in addition to the fact that words still technical 
become general in figurative or meton5miic senses. Ache, 
diamond, stomach, cojnet, organ, tone, ball, carte, are none the 
less familiar because once technical words. Commercial, social, 
artistic or literary contact has also led to the adoption of 
numerous words from modem European languages, especially 
French, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch (these two at a less recent 
period) : thus from Prench soiree, seance, depot, debris, pro- 
gramme, prestige ; from Italian Imst, canto, folio, cartoon, concert, 
regatta, ruffian ; from Portuguese caste, palaver ; from Dutch 
yacht, skipper, schooner, sloop. Commercial intercourse and 
colonization have extended far beyond Europe, and given us 
words more or fewer from Hindostani, Persian, Arabic, Turkish, 
Malay, Chinese, and from American, Australian, Polynesian and 
African languages.^ More important even than these, perhaps, 
are the dialect words that from time to time obtain literarx' 
recognition, restoring to us obsolete Old English forms, and not 
seldom words of Celtic or Danish origin, which have been pre- 
served in local dialects, and thus at length find their way into 
the standard language. 

As to the actual proportion of the various elements of the 
language, it is probable that original English words do not now 
form more than a fourth or perhaps a fifth of the total entries 
in a full English dictionary ; and it may seem strange, therefore, 
that we still identify the language with that of the 9th century, 
and class it as a member of the Loto German division. But this 
explains itself, when we consider that of the total words in a 
dictionary only a small portion arc used by any one individual 
in speaking or even in writing; that this portion includes the 
great majority of the Anglo-Saxon words, and but a minority of 
the others. The latter are in fact almost all names — the vast 
majority names of things (nouns), a smaller number names of 
attributes and actions (adjectives and verbs), and, from their 
very nature, names of the things, attributes and actions which 
come less usually or, it may be, very rarely under our notice. 
Thus in an ordinary book, a novel or story, the foreign elements 
will amount to from 10 to 15 % of the whole ; as the subject 
becomes more recondite or technical their number will increase ; 
till in a work on chemistry or abstruse mathematics the proportion 
may be 40 %. But after all, it is not the question whence words 
may have l:^en taken, but kow they are used in a language that 
settles its character. If new words when adopted conform them- 
selves to the manner and usage of the adopting language, it makes 
absolutely no difference whether they are taken over from some 
other language, or invented off at the ground. In either case 
they are neu> words to begin with ; in either case also, if they are 
needed, they will become as thoroughly native, i.e. familiar from 
childhood to those who use them, as those that possess the longest 
native pedigree. In this respect English is still the same knguage 
it was in the days of Alfred ; and, comparing its history with that 
of other Low German tongues, there is no reason to believe that 

® See extended lists of the foreign wrds ‘in EngMih in Dr Morris’s 
Historical Outlines of English Accidence, p. ^3. ' 
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its grammar or structure would have been very different, however 
different its vocabulary might have been, if the Normun Conquest 
had never taken place. 

A general broad view of the sources of the English vocabulary 
and of the dates at which the various foreign elements flowed 
into the language, as wtU as of the great change produced in it 
by the Norman Conquest, and consequent influx of French and 
Latin elements, is given in the accompanying chart. The 
transverse lines represent centuries, and it will be seen how 
limited a period after all is occupied by modern English, how 
long the language had been in the country before the Norman 
Conquest, and how much of this is prehistoric and without any 
literary remains. Judging by what has happened during the 
historic period, great changes may and indeed must have taken 
place between the first arrival of the Saxons and the days of 



King Alfred, when literature practically begins. The chart also 
illustrates the continuity of the main stock of the vocabulary, 
the body of primary “words of common life,^' which, notwith- 
standing numerous losses and more numerous additions, has 
preserved its corporate identity through all the periods. But 
the “ poetic and rhetorical,’' as well as the “ scientific ” terms 
of Old English have died out, and a new vocabulary of “ abstract „ 
and general terms ” has arisen from French, Latin and Greek, [ when )?«/ gode hors, \one godan hund, J^a godan bde, became, by 


Stone, mine, doom, day, nail, child, bridge, shoot, Anglo-Saxon sidn, 
min, dom, dag, nagel, did, brycg, sceot. The history of English 
sounds (see Phonetics) has been treated at length by Dr A. J. 
Ellis and Dr Henry Sweet ; and it is only necessary here to 
indicate the broad fads, which are the following, (i) In an 
accented closed syllable, original short vowels have remained 
nearly unchanged ; thus the words at, men, bill, God, dust are 
pronounced now nearly as in Old English, though the last two 
were more like the Scotch o and North English u respectively, 
and in most words the short a had a broader sound like the 
provincial a in man, (2) Long accented vowels and diphthongs 
have undergone a regular sound shift towards closer and more 
advanced positions, so that the words bdn, hmr, socce or sece, slot 
(bahn or bawn, her, sbk or saik, stole) are now bone, hair, seek, 
stool ; while the two high vowels u ( =^00) and i (ee) have become 
diphthongs, as hus, scir, now house, shire, though 
the old sound of u remains in the north (hoose), 
and the original * in the pronunciation sheer, 
approved by Walker, “ as in machine, and shire, 
and magazine.” (3) Short vowels in an open 
syllable have usually been lengthened, as in 
nd-ma, co-fa, now name, cove ; but to this there 
are exceptions, especially in the case of i and d. 
(4) Vowels in terminal unaccented syllables have 
all sunk into short obscure g, and then, if final, 
disappeared ; so oxa, sco, wudu became ox-e, se-e, 
wud-e, and then ox, see, ivood; oxan, lufod, now 
oxen, loved, lov'd ; settan, setton, later setten, scite, 
sett, now set, (5) The back consonants, c, n, sc, in 
connexion with front vowels, have often become 
palatalized to ch, j, s/i, as circe, rycg, fisc, now 
church, ridge, fish, A medial or final g has passed 
through a guttural or palatal continuant to 70 or 
y, forming a diphthong or new vowel, as in boga, 
laga, dag, heg, drig, now bow, law, day, hay, dry, 
W and h have disappeared before r and I, as in 
umte, (w)lisp, (Jt)ring) h final { — gh) has become 
/, h, w or nothing, but has developed the glides 
u or i before itself, these combining with the pre- 
ceding vowel to form a diphthong, or merging 
with it into a simple vowel-sound, as ruh, hoh, 
boll, dealt, heah, hleali, now rough, hough, bough, 
dough, high, laugh^ruf, hok, bbw, do, hi, Idf, 
R after a vowel has practically disappeared in 
standard English, or at most become vocalized, or 
combined with the vowel, as in hear, bar, more, 
her. These and other changes have taken place 
gradually, and in accordance with well-known 
phonetic lav/s ; the details os to time and mode 
may be studied in special works. It may be 
mentioned that the total loss of grammatical gender 
in English, and the almost complete disappear- 
ance of cases, are purely phonetic phenomena. 
Gender (whatever its remote origin) was practically the use of 
adjectives and pronouns with certain distinctive terminations, 
in accordance with the genus, genre, gender or kind of nouns to 
which they were attached ; when these distinctive terminations 
were uniformly levelled to final g, or other weak sounds, and thus 
ceased to distinguish nouns into kinds, the distinctions into 
genders or kinds having no other existence disappeared. Thus 


while a still newer “ technical, commercial and scientific 
vocabulary is composed of words not only from these, but from 
every civilized and many uncivilized languages. 

The preceding sketch has had reference mainly to the gram- 
matical changes which the language has undergone ; distinct from, 
tliough intimately connected with these (as where the confusion 
or loss of inflections was a consequence of the weakening of final 
sounds) are the great phonetic changes which have taken place 
between the 8th and 19th centuries, and which result in making 
modem English words very different from their Anglo-Saxon 
originals, even where no element has been lost, as in words like 


phonetic weakening, \>e gode hors, )pe gode hownd, ]>e gode boke, 
and later still the good horse, the good hound, the good book, the 
words horse, hound, book were no longer grammatically different 
kinds of nouns ; grammatical (gender had ceased to exist. The 
concord of adjectives has entirely disappeared ; the concord 
of the pronouns is now regulated by rationality md sex, instead 
of grammatical gender, which has no existence in English. The 
man who lost his life ; the bird which built its nest. 

Our remarks from the end of the 14th century have been 
confined to the standard or literary form of English, for of the 
other dialects from that date (with the exception of the northern 
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English in Scotland, where it became in a social and literary 
sense a distinct language), we have little history. We know, 
however, that they continued to exist as local and popular forms 
of speech, as well from occasional specimens and from the fact 
tliat they exist still as from the statements of writers during 
the interv^al. Thus Puttenham in his Arte of English Poesie 
(1589) says;— 

** Our maker [i.e. poet] therfore at these dayes shall not follow 
Piers Plowman, nor Gower, nor Lydgate, not yet Chaucer, for their 
language is now not of use with us : neither sliall he take the tonnes 
of Northern -men, such as they use in dayly talke, whether they be 
noble men or gentle men or of their best darkes, all is a [ = one] 
matter ; nor in eftect any speach used beyond tlic river of Trent, 
though no man can deny but that theirs is the purer English Saxon 
at this day, yet it is not so Courtly nor so currant as our Southerne 
English is, no more is the far Westeme mans speach : ye shall 
therefore take the usaal speach of the Court, and that of London and 
the shines lying about London within lx mylos, and not much abov^e. 

1 say not this but that in every shyre of England there be g«ipi(^i|^en 
and others that speake but specially write as good Southefplii'iPe 
of Middlesex or Surrey do, but not the common people of 
to whom the gentlemen, and also thoir learned clarkes 
most part condescend, but herein wc are already ruled by ijif SMsh 
Dictionaries and other bookes written by learned men/*'''iijd|lig|r*s 
Reprint, 157. 

In comparatively modern times there has been a re^sjlpit of 
interest in these forms of English, several of which followitif in 
the wake of tlie revival of Lowland Scots in the 1 8th and 
centuries, have produced a considerable literature in the form 
of local poems, tales and ** folk-lore.” In these respeot|;Ctim|>er- 
land, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Devon, Somerset and Dorset, the 
“ far north ” and ** far west ” of Puttenham, where tke dialect 
was felt to be so independent of literary English as »ot to be 
branded as a mere vulgar corruption of it, stand prominent. 
More recently the dialects have b^n investigated philoloj^lly, 
a department in which, as in other departments of ]|oglish 
philology, the cider Richard Garnett must be named as§ piiSeer. 
'Fhe work was carried out zealously by Prince L01& l4»ien 
Bonaparte and Dr A. J. Ellis, and more recently by the Eoglish 
Dialect Society, founded by the Rev, Professor Skeatj lor the 
investigation of this branch of philology. The efforts of this 
society resulted in the compilation and publication of gtoasaries 
or word-books, more or less complete and trustworthy, Of naqst 
of the local dialects, and in the production of grammars 
with the phonology and grammatical features of a few of ibese, 
among which that of the Windhill dialect in Yorkshire, by 
Professor Joseph Wright, and that of West Somerset, by the 
late F. T. Elworthy, deserve special mention. From the whete 
of the glossaries of the Dialect Society, and from all the- earlier 
dialect works of the i8th and 19th centuries, ampBfied esid : 
illustrated by the contributions of local collaborators jrt 
every part of the British Isles, Professor Joseph 
constructed his English Didect Dictionary, recording. the local 
words and senses, with indication of their geographical range, 
their pronunciation, and in most cases with illustrative quotations 
or phrases. To this he has added an English Dialect Grammar, 
dealing very fully with the phonology ol the dialects, showing 
the various sounds which now represent each Old English sound, 
and endeavouring to define the area over which each modern form 
extends; the accidence is treated more summarily, without 
going minutely into that of each dialect-group, for which special 
dialect grammars must be consulted. The work has also a very 
full and valuable index of every word and form treated. 

The researches of Prince L. L. Bonaparte and Dr Ellis were 
directed specially to the classification and mapping of the 
existing dwJects,^ and the relation of these to the dialects of Old 
and Middle English. They recognized a Northern dialect lying 
north of a line (kawn from Morecambe Bay to the Humber, 
which, with the kindred Scottish dialects (already investigated 
and classed),- is the direct descendant of early northern English, 

1 See description and map in T tans, of Pkilol. Soc., 1875-1 876, p. 570. 

^ The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, its Pronunciation, 
Grammar and Historical Relations, with an Appendix on the present 
limiis of ike Gaelic and Lowland Scotch, and the Dialectal Divisions 
of the Lowland . Tongue: and a Linguistied Map of Scotland, 
JamoGi A- Murray (London, 1873), 


and a South-western dialect occu] 3 ying Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, 
Gloucester and western Hampshire, which, with the Devonian 
dialect beyond it, are the descendants of early southern English 
and the still older West-Saxon of Alfred. This dialect must in the 
14th century have been spoken everywhere south of Thames ; 
but the influence of London caused its extinction in Surrey, 
Sussex and Kent, so that already in Puttenham it had become 
“ far western.” An East Midland dialect, extending from south 
Lincolnshire to London, occupies the cradle-land of the standard 
English speech, and still shows least variation from it. Between 
and around these typical dialects arc ten others, representing the 
old Midland proper, or dialects between it and the others already 
mentioned. Thus “ north of Trent ” the North-western dialect 
of south Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby and Stafford, with that of 
Shropshire, represents the early West Midland Englisli, of which 
several specimens remain ; while the North-eastern of Nottingham 
and nc^ the iij^lcct of 

Haviidk. Midland diale^^f south^w^x^ 

shirC Acpi^lj^a^^ of speech :li&h to 

Londj^pyy aafa^^l^^ are still dccil|j||ji norther%^i^gh 

actu|j!^:||iKi^;aji^^ northern pi^^^^Und midlandt-and 

presMlIl^iE^ of the midlan$$i|touns and vetbal 

mfledSiii Tmm i&.^ Easte^^ dialect iiir^ East Anglian 
counti|il|ji, a Leicester and wipek shires j a 

Iri W and north -^Ifeliipucester^iire, 

ptermeNi^te jietwiBii.i^uth-westem and norpttestern, and 
i^resen&g tte diafeei^ Piers Plowman. Hnal^^betweea; the 
pit midlajnc^ pid septik^restern, in the counties ollluckingham, 
Bq]^ Ha|p, 1 ^^rey and Sussex, therql' is a dk^ct 
wbw must hlwe oni(^:^fi south‘*western, but of vv^ch the i^ost 
sa^tx^haracters rubbed off by proximilty to Loimon 

Fast In east Sussex aad Kent ;|his 

dial^f llplins to a more distinct!^ char|^er. 
Thd'Kii^ik form of elife Southern English evidently mainlpined 
its toq^y than that of the counties imipiifiately 

south atld^on. It was very distinct in the days of JSir IHiomas 
More f IPdtven, as we see from the dialect attpbpiit Edgar 
in vfit still strongly marked ia^tba days of 
In the smiliSk'eastem comer of Ireland* in of Forth 

and Bargy* m county Wexford, a vf^iurchaicfonn of English, of 
•which specimens have been presertwd,® spoken in the 

i8lh century. In all probability it dated the first English 
invasion. In many parts of UlsPr fpW' ^ Scotch 

dating to the settlement under Janpil. spoken ; but the 

English of Ireland generally seemi P 16th and 17th 

: century English, as in the proippOMpilp of tea, wheat (lay, 
whait), largdly affected, of couFsej,il|gr Celtic. Tlic 

subsequent work of the English Du|j|ip|^iety, and the facts set 
forth in the English Dialed Df^/iVpjjiiiypnfirm in a general way 
the classification of Bonaparte an|d- ; but they bring out 
strongly tin? fact that only m a pises can the boundary 
between dialects now be determinejl ip firecise lines. P"or every 
dialect there is a central region, larger or smaller, in which its 
characteristics are at a maximum ; but towards the edges of the 
area these become mixed and blended with the features of the 
contiguous dialects, so that it is often impossible to define the 
point at which the one dialect ends and the other begins. The 
fact is that the various features of a dialect, whether jts distinc- 
tive words, characteristic pronunciations or special grammatical 
features, though they may have the same centre, have not all the 
same circumference. Some of them extend to a certain distance 
round the centre ; others to a much greater distance. The only 
approximately accurate way to map the area of any dialect, 
whether in England, France, Germany or elsewhere, vs to take 
a weli-chosen set of its characteristic features— words, senses, 
sounds or grammatical pecuferities, and draw a line round tihe 
area over which each of these extends ; betweep the innermost 
and outermost of these there will often be a large border district. 
If the same process be followed with the contiguons dialects, 

® A Glossary {with some pieces of Verse) of the 0,id Dided of the 
English Colony of Forth ana Barjy, collected by jaepb Poole, edited 
by W. Barnes, B.D. (Londop, 1^7), 
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CHRONOI-OGICAL TABLE OF THE PERIODS AN']) DIALECTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
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LlTiCMAKV DkVEUXPMRNT OK THi: LEADING DlALECTb. 


Divuions. 
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o? 

21 

O- 
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O- 
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SubdivisiooR. 


Dateik. 


Northern iEnglisli. 


Midland English. 


Southern English. 


Early Oxjd English. 


Typical Old English, 
or 

Anglo-Saxon. 


500 


600 


700 


800 


900 


-*000- 


Late Old English 
and Old Enci.ish 
Transition. 


Early Middle English. i 2 cx 3 


-1-2 


-1250- 




5| 

aj 

Middle Engt.ish 

1300 

(typical). 

1400- 

Late Middle JCkglish 




.and Middle English 



Transition. 

■1485- 


I 


I 


Csedmon, 6do. 


Beda, 73A. 
LeifitH HUdU . 
Cynewulf, c« 730. 


{.Charter Glosses)^ 736-800. 
Bi&umif (?) 


h 


Chtiriers, 836*840. 
f Lorica Glesses» 


L indis/mme Gcs^rlGtess, 


^ I Cursor /if undi (*1). 


Ham pole, 1350. ( 

^iJUarljour, 1375. 

flfamtev///e(Sorthtm ver- 
0 ■ Wyntoun, 1430. fsion). 

Townley Mysteries. 

Henryaon, 1470. 


Pete^iiorougk Chroni ^ U , 

1133*31. 

i 154. 


Early Modern English 

\Tudor Engiuh), 


Transitional Modern, 
or 

17TH Century English, 


-1611- 


1689 


CURRENT English. 1800 


1900 


^gUunbar, i5oc>-^. 

LynUe«iy. 

Archhp. Hamilton, 1552. 

W 

James VI. , 1590. ^ 

h^mgoniery, c._i^. ^ 

.Sir W. Mure, i6«7*57. 

Yorkshire Dialogue, x 6 ’ji. 


: Allan Ramsay, 1717. 

Burns, 1790. 

Soitt, X815. 


Ian Maclarcn, Barrie, 
Crockett, etc. 


O ^' uiu / um , 1 300. 

Genesis ^Rxodus^c.i's^o, p 

s 

Narrmving 0/ Dell^ i 3 bo. ^ 
Robi. of Brunne, 1303-30. ^ 

Peart, SirGawayne. 

WydiflTe. 

C'haucitr, (iower. 


■ {JJharier CksMs), 690-780. 

T ik^aws n/lnt, 7cwX 

: {pkafitrGlo$tts), 6 ^^•'J^o. 

fj 

1 Charters, Bo5-840. 

1 1 Charter, 847. 

1 Lortea Prayer. 

1 />mAw 50, c. 860. 

AIM, 885. 

Judith, 900^10. 


/*oems in 0 ,E. Chron^, 
P 37 - 979 * 


/inf tie 0/ MmMon, 093. 


Wulfiinn, ii»i6. 


0 . £. Cfmm., Parker MS. 
end», loyci. 


1 1 
Cotton Jlomi/ies, 1160. 

’ gj' 

Hatton GossMk, 1170. 

I^nyatnon, isioj* ^ 

Ancren Kiwle, zaao. If* 


1 * 

f'roci. 0/ Henry III., 1358. gi 

Kentish Sermons, >350. 

1 Robt. Gloucester, 1300. 

1 

Sboreham, lyaa 

Ayenbite, 134a 

7 Vcviiia, 1387. 



Ljdgatc. 


( ,*;ix t cm, i477.9«. 


Xyndal, 1535. 

Nomilics, >547*63. 

Shakspere, 1590-1613. 

King James s PihU] i6ii. 

lyiihgn, 1626*71. 

Orydeii. 1663-1700. -••i 

Addison, 1717. I 

I 

Johnson, 1750. 


Coleri^er xSos. 
Macaulay^ x8a5. 
Tennyvon, 


Cornishman in A. Boorde, r I {in Sir T. More.) 

*547. I* ; 

Gammer Gurtem, 1575- tj j (Edgar in /.ear, 1605.) 

E I (ill Jien /on^.) 

^ I 

s Com- ■ 


Somersetsh. Man 
Jl<synf, c. 1645. 


Kentish IVooing Song, 
1611. 


N aiVne,’ Kentfsi ' fa / es ' 
1700. 


Exmoor Scoldif^, 1746. 


Banne», 1&44. 
Elworthy, 1 175<88. 


I DitkemdSal , x8ai. 


The wtiwl the four leading ^.fotms of EngUsh^AM^/ere, 9 .tA and the names oecurrinr doWn the 

wlL^rq those <» w.riter;s and w that lorm of English at the given da(e. The thiekhess of the line shows the compamive literary position 
fwll* S A ntedium, a Him/fy dialect i thin, e, popular diaket <ytpatoit ; a dhfted line shows 

th^thn penM w fhe hbf ieotital :lmei$ dtndp the periods'; thes^ (after the first tWo) vefer mainly to the Midland English ; 

m mfleetiettal deeay the Northern EfigUsh was at least ta eehtury In advaiiee of the Midland, and the Southern netrly as mu^ b^ind it. 
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it will be found that some of the lines of each intersect some of 
the lines of the other, and that the passing of one dialect into 
another is not effected by the formation of intermediate or 
blended forms of any one characteristic, but by the overlapping 
or intersecting of more or fewer of the features of each. Thus a 
definite border village or district may use lo of the 20 features of 
dialect A and 10 of those of B, while a village on the one side has 
12 of those of A with 8 of those of B, and one on the other side 
has 7 of those of A with 13 of those of B. Hence a dialect 
boundary line can at best indicate the line within which the 
dialect has, on the whole, more of the features of A than of B or 
C ; and usually no single line can be drawn as a dialect boundary, 
but that without it there are some features of the same dialect, 
and within it some features of the contiguous dialects. 

Beyond the limits of the British Isles, English is the language of 
extensive regions, now or formerly colonies. In all these 
countries the presence of numerous new objects and new con- 
ditions of life has led to the supplementing of the vocabulary by 
the adoption of words from native languages, and special adapta- 
tion and extension of the sense of English words. The use of a 
common literature, however, prevents the overgrowth of these 
local peculiarities, and also makes them more or less familiar to 
Englishmen at home. It is only in the older states of the 
American Union that anything like a local dialect has been 
produced ; and even there many of the so-called Americanisms 
are quite as much archaic English forms which have been lost 
or have become dialectal in England as developments of the 
American soil. 

'Fhe steps by which English, from being the language of a few 
thousand invaders along the eastern and southern seaboard of 
Britain, has been diffused by conquest and colonization over its 
present area form a subject too large for theilmits of this article. 
It need only be remarked that withm the confines of Britain itself 
the process is not yet complete. Representatives of earlier 
languages survive in AV ales and the Scottish Highlands, though 
in neither case can the substitution of English be very remote. 
In Ireland, where English was introduced by conquest much later, 
Irish is still spoken in patches all over the country ; though 
English is understood, and probably spoken after a fashion, 
almost everywhere. At opposite extremities of Britain, the 
Cornish of Cornwall and the Norse dialects of Orkney and Shetland 
died out veiy gradually in the course of the 18th century. The 
Manx, or Celtic of Man, is even now in the last stage of dissolu- 
tion ; and in the Channel Isles the Norman palois of Jersey and 
Guernsey have largely yielded to English. 

The table on p. 599 (a revision of that brought before the 
Philological Society in Jan. 1876) graphically presents the chrono- 
logical and dialectal development of English. Various names 
have been proposed for the different stages ; it seems only 
necessary to add to those in the table the descriptive names of 
Dr Abbott, who has proposed {Uow to Parse, p. 298) to call the 
Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, the “ Synthetical or Inflexional 
Period the Old English Transition (Late Anglo-Saxon of Dr 
Skeat), the “ Period of Confusion ; the Early Middle English, 
“ Analytical Period (1250-1350) ; the normal Middle English, 
“ National Period ** (1350-1500) ; the Tudor English, “ Period 
of Licence ’* ; and the Modern English, “ Period of Settlement.” 

Bibliography. — As the study of English has made immense 
advances within the last generation, it is only in works recently 
published that the student will find the subject satisfactorily handled. 
Among the earlier works treating of the whole subject or parts of it 
may be mentioned — A History of English Rhythms, by Edwin Guest 
(Lemdon, 1838) ; the Philological Essays of Richard Garnett (1835- 
1848), edited by his son (London, 1859) ; The English Language, by 
R. G. Latham (5th ed., London, 1862) ; Origin and History of the 
English Language, by G. P. Marsh (re^dsed 1885) ; Lectures on the 
English Language, by the same (New York and London, 1863) ; 
Histofische Grammatih der englischen S^ache, by C. F. Koch (Weimar, 
1863, ; Englische Grammatih, by Eduard Matzner (Berlin, 1860- 

1865), (an English translation by C. J. Grece, LL.B., London, 1874) ; 
The Philology of the English Tongue, by John Earle, M.A. (Oxford, 
1866, 5th ed. 1892) ; Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Lamguage, by F. A. March (New York» 1870) ; Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence, bv the Rev* R. Morris, LL.D. (London, 1873), 
(new ed. by Kellner) ; Elementary Lessons in Historical English 


Grammar, by the same (London, 1874) ; The Sources of Standard 
English, by T. L. Kington OUphant, M.A. (London, 1873) ; Modern 
English, by F. Hall (London, 1873) ; A Shakespearian Grammar, by 
E. A, Abbott, D.D. (London, 1872) ; How to Parse, by the same 
fLondon, 1875) ; Early English Pronunciation, &c., by A. J. Ellis 
(London, 1869) ; The History of English Sounds, by Henry Sweet 
(London, 1874, 2nd ed. 1888) ; as well as many .separate papers 
by various authors in tlie Transactions of the Philological Society, and 
the publications of the Early English Text Society. 

Amonf^ more recent works are : M. Kaluza, Histofische Grammatih 
der englischen Sprache (Berlin, 1890) ; Professor W. W. Skeat, 
Principles of English Etymology (Oxford, 1887-1891) ; Johan Storm, 
Englische Philologie (Leipzig, 1892-1896) ; L. Kellner, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax (London, 1892) ; O. F. Emerson, History 
of the English Language (London and New York, 1894) ; Otto 
Tespersen, Progress in Language, with special reference to English 
(London, 1894) ; LorenzMorsbach, MittelengHsche Grammatih, part i. 
(Halle, 1896) ; Paul, ‘;f<Jeschichtc der englischen Sprache," in 
Grundriss der german, Philologie (Straasburg, 1898) ; Eduard Sievers, 
Angelsdchsische GtammaMh (3rd ed., Halle, 1898) ; Eng. transl. of 
same (2nd ed.), by A. S. Cook (Boston, 1887) ; K. D. Bulbring, Alt- 
englisches EUrnentarhuch l}:loi6.G\hevg, 1902); Greenough and Kitt- 
redge. Words and their Ways in English Speech (Iwondon and New 
York, 1902) ; Henry Bradley, The Making of English (London, 1904). 
Numerous contributions to the subject have also been made in 
Englische Studien (ed. Kolbing, later Hoops ; Leipzig, 1877 onward) ; 
Anglia (ed. Wiilker, Fliigel, &c. ; Halle, 1878 onward) ; publications 
of Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America (J. W. Bright ; Baltimore, 1884 on- 
ward), and A. M. Elliott, Modern Language Notes (Baltimore, 1886 
onward). (J. A. H. M. ; H. M. R. M.) 

ENGLISH LAW {History), In English jurisprudence “ legal 
memory ” is said to extend as far as, but no further than the 
coronation of Richard I. (Sept. 3, 1189). This is a technical 
doctrine concerning prescriptive rights, but is capable of express- 
ing an important truth. For the last seven centuries, little more 
or less, the English law, which is now overshadowing a large 
share of the earth, has had not only an extremely continuous, 
but a matchlessly well -attested history, and, moreover, has 
been the subject matter of rational exposition. Already in 
1194 the daily doings of a tribunal which was controlling and 
moulding the whole system were being punctually recorded in 
letters yet legible, and from that time onwards it is rather the 
enormous bulk than any dearth of available materials that 
prevents us from tracing the transformation of every old doctrine 
and the emergence and expansion of every new idea. If we are 
content to look no further than the text-books — the books written 
by lawyers for lawyers — we may read our way backwards to 
Blackstone (d. 1780), Hale (d. 1676), Coke (d. 1634), Fitzherbert 
(d. 1538), Littleton (d. 1481), Bracton (d. 1268), Glanvill (d. 
1190), until we are in the reign of Henry of Anjou, and yet shall 
perceive that we are always reading of one and the same body 
of law, though the little lx)dy has become great, and the ideas 
that were few and indefinite have become many and explicit. 

Beyond these seven lucid centuries lies a darker period. 
Nearly six centuries will still divide us from the dooms of 
iEthelberht (c. 600), and nearly seven from the Lex Salica (c, 500). 
We may regard the Norman conquest of England as marking 
the confluence of two streams of law. The one we may call 
French or Frankish. If we follow it upwards we pass through 
the capitularies of (Tarlovingian emperors and Merovingian 
kings until we see C^odwig and his triumphant Franks invading 
Gaul, submitting their Sicambrian necks to the yoke of the 
imperial religion, and putting their traditional usages into 
w?*itten Latin. The other rivulet we may call Anglo-Saxon. 
Pursuing it through the code of Canute (d. 1035) and the ordi- 
nances of Alfred {c, 900) and his successors, we see Ine publishing 
laws in the newly converted Wessex (c, 690), and, almost a 
century earlier, iEthelberht doing the same in the newly converted 
Kent (c, 600). This he did, says Beda, in accordance with 
Roman precedents. Perhaps from the Roman missionaries 

had heard tidings of what the Roman emperor had lately 
been doing far off in New Rome. We may at any rate notice 
with interest that in order of time Justinian’s law-books fall 
between the Lex Salica and the earliest Kentish dooihs ; also that 
the great pope who sent Augustine to England is one of the 
very few men who between Justmian-s day and tbe nth century 
lived in the Occident and yet can be praved to have known the 
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Digest. In the Ocxndent the time for the Germanic “ folk-laws ** 
{Leges Barbarorum) had come, and a Canon law, ambitious of 
independence, was being constructed, when in the Orient the 
lord of church and state was “ enucleating all that was to live 
of the classical jurisprudence of pagan Rome. It was but a 
brief interval between Gothic and I-nmbardic domination that 
enabled him to give law to Italy : Gaul and Britain were beyond 
his reach. 

The Anglo-Saxon laws that have come down to us (and we 
have no reason to fear the loss of much beyond some dooms of 
the Mercian Offa) are best studied as members of a laige Teutonic 
family. Those that proceed from the Kent and Wessex of the 
7th century are closely related to the continental folk-laws. 
Their next of kin seem to be the Lex Saxonum and the laws of 
the Ix)mbards. Then, though the 8th and 9th centuries are 
unproductive, we have from Alfred (c, 900) and his successors 
a series of edicts which strongly resemble the Frankish capitularies 
— so strongly that we should see a clear case of imitation, were 
it not that in Frankland the age of legislation had come to its 
disastrous end long before Alfred was king. This, it may be 
noted, gives to English legal history a singular continuity from 
Alfred’s day to our own. The king of the English was expected 
to publish laws at a time when hardly any one else was attempting 
any such feat, and the English dooms of Canute the Dane are 
probably the most comprehensive statutes that were issued in 
the Europe of the nth century. No genuine laws of the sainted 
Edward have descended to us, and during his reign England 
seems but too likely to follow the bad example of Franldand, 
and become a loose congeries of lordships. From this fate it 
was saved by the Norman duke, who, like Canute before him, 
subdued a land in which kings were still expected to publish laws. 

In the study of early Germanic law — a, study which now for 
some considerable time has been scientifically prosecuted in 
Germany — the Anglo-Saxon dooms have received their due 
share of attention. A high degree of racial purity may be 
claimed on their behalf. Celtic elements have been sought for 
in them, but have never been detected. At certain points, 
notably in the regulation of the blood-feud and the construction 
of a tariff of atonements, the law of one rude folk will always 
be somewhat like the law of another ; but the existing remains 
of old Welsh and old Irish law stand far remoter from the dooms 
of ALthelberht and Ine than stand the edicts of Rothari and 
Liutprand, kings of the Lombards. Indeed, it is very dubious 
whether distinctively Celtic customs play any considerable 
part in the evolution of that system of rules of Anglian, Scandi- 
navian and Frankish origin which becomes the law of Scotland. 
Within England itself, though for a while there was fighting 
enough between the various Germanic folks, the tribal differences 
were not so deep as to prevent the formation of a common lan- 
guage and a common law. Even the strong Scandinavian strain 
seems to have rapidly blended with the Anglian. It amplified 
the language and the law, but did not permanently divide the 
country. If, for example, we can to-day distinguish between 
law and right, yt are debtors to the Danes ; but very soon law 
is not distinctive of eastern or right of western England. In the 
first half of the 12th century a would-be expounder of the law 
of England had still to say that the country was divided between 
the Wessex law, the Mercian law, and the Danes’ law, but he 
had also to point out that the law of thjs king’s own court stood 
apart from and above all partial systems. The local customs 
were those of shires and hundreds, and shaded off into each 
other. We may speak of more Danish and less Danish counties ; 
it was a matter of degree ; for rivers were narrow and hills were 
low. England was meant by nature to be the land of one law. 

Then as to Roman law. In England and elsewhere Germanic 
law developed in an atmosphere that was charged with traditions 
of the old world, and many of these traditions had become 
implicit in the C^stian religion. It might be argued that all 
Ibclt we cidl progress is due to the influence exercised by Roman 
civilization ; that, were it hot for this, Germanic law would 
never have been set in writing and that theoretically unchai^^ 
able custom would never have beein supplemented or supereecM 


by express legislation. All this and much more of the same sort 
might be said ; but the survival in Britain, or the reintroduction 
into England, of anything that we should dare to call Roman 
jurisprudence would be a different matter. Eyes, carefully 
trained, have minutely scrutinized the Anglo-Saxon legal texte 
without finding the least trace of a Roman rule outside the 
ecclesiastical sphere. Even within that sphere modem research 
is showing that the church-property-law of the middle ages, 
the law of the ecclesiastical “ benefice,” is permeated by Ger- 
manic ideas. This is true of Gaul and Italy, and yet truer of an 
England in which Christianity was for a while extinguished. 
Moreover, the laws that were written in England were, from the 
first, written in the English tongue ; and this gives them a 
unique value in the eyes of students of Germanic folk-law, for 
even the very ancient and barbarous Lex Salica is a I^tin 
document, though many old Frankish words are enshrined in it. 
Also we notice — ^and this is of grave importance — that in England 
there are no vestiges of any “ Romani ” who are being suffered 
to live under their own law by their Teutonic rulers. On the 
Continent we may see Gundobad, the Burgundian, publishing 
one law-book for the Burgundians and another for the Romani 
who own his sway. A book of laws, excerpted chiefly from the 
Theodosian code, was issued by Alaric the Visigoth for his Roman 
subjects before the days of Justinian, and this book (the so-called 
Breviarium Alarici or Lex Romana Visigothorum) became for a 
long while the chief representative of Roman law in Gaul. The 
Frankish king in his expansive realm ruled over many men 
whose law was to be found not in the Lex Salica or Lex Ribuaria, 
but in what was called the Lex Romana, ‘‘ A system of personal 
law ” prevailed : the homo Romanus handed on his Roman law 
to his children, while Frankish or Lombardic, Swabian or Saxon 
law would run in the blood of the homo barbarus. Of all this we 
hear nothing in England. Then on the mainland of Europe 
Roman and barbarian law could not remain in juxtaposition 
without affecting each other. On the one hand we see dis- 
tinctively Roman rules making their way into the law of the 
victorious tribes, and on the other hand we see a decay and 
debasement of jurisprudence which ends in the formation of 
what modern historians have called a Roman “ vulgar-law ” 
( Vulgarrecht). For a short age which centres round the year 800 
it seemed possible that Frankish kings, who were becoming 
Roman emperors, would be able to rule by their capitularies 
nearly the whole of the Christian Occident. The dream vanished 
before fratricidal wars, heathen invaders, centrifugal feudalism, 
and a centripetal church which found its law in the newly 
concocted forgeries of the Pseudo-Isidore (c. 850). The “ personal 
laws ” began to transmute themselves into local customs, and 
the Roman vulgar-law began to look like the local custom of 
those districts where the Romani were the preponderating 
element in the population. Meanwhile, the N orse pirates subdued 
a large tract of what was to be northern France — a land where 
Romani were few. Their restless and boundless vigour the^ 
Normans retained ; but they showed a wonderful power of 
appropriating whatever of alien civilization came in tneir way. 
In their language, religion and law, they had b^ome Freni 
many years before they subdued England. It is a plausible 
opinion that among them there lived some sound traditions 
of the Frankish monarchy’s best days, and that Norman dukes, 
rather than German emperors or kings of the French, are the 
truest spiritual heirs of Charles the Great. 

In our own day German historians are wont to speak of English 
law as a dau^ter ” of French or Frankish law. This tendency 
derived its mam impulse from H, Brunner’s proof that the germ 
of trial by jury, which cannot be found in the Anglo-Saxon mws, 
can be found m the prerogative prpeedure of the Frai^h kings. 
We must here remember that during a long age English lawyer 
wrote in French and even thought in French, and that to this 
day most of the technical terms of the law, more especially of 
the private law, are 6f French origin. Also it must be allowed 
that when English law has taken shape in the 13th century it 
is very like One of the coutumes of northern France.^ Even when 
linguistic difficulties have been surmounted, the Saxon Mirror 
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of Eike von Repgow will seem far less familiar to an Englishman 
than the so*ca)lM Establishments of St Louis. This was the 
outcoitie of a slow process which fills more than a century (xo66- 
ti89X and was in a great measure due to the reforming energy 
of Henry the French prince who, in addition to England, 
ruled a good half of France. William the Conaueror seems to 
have intended to govern Englishmen by English law. After 
the t5rranny of Rufus, Henry I. promised a restoration of King 
Edward’s law : that is, the law of the Confessor’s time (Lagam 
Eadwardi regis nobis reddo). Various attempts were then made, 
mostly, so it would seem, by men of French birth, 
^ ^ modem and practicable form the laga 

Eadwardi which was thus restored. The result of 
their labours is an intricate group of legal tracts which has been 
explored of late years by Br Liebermann. The best of these 
has loirtg been known as the Leges Henrici Printiy and aspires 
to be a comprehensive law-book. Its author, though he had 
some foreign Sources at his command, such as the Lex Ribuaria 
and an epitome of the Breviary of Alaric, took the main part of 
his matter from the code of Canute and the older English dooms. 
Neither the Conqueror nor cither of his sons had issued many 
ordinances : the invading Normans had little, if any, written 
law to bring with them, and had invaded a counti^ where kii^s 
had been lawgivers. Moreover, there was much in the English 
system that the Conqueror was keenly interested in retaining — 
especially an elaborate method of taxing the land and its holders. 
The greatest product of Norman government, the grandest feat 
of government that the world had seen for a long time past, 
the compilation of Domesday Booky was a conservative effort, 
an attempt to fix upon every landholder, French or English, 
the amount of geld that was due from his predecessor in title. 
Himself the rebellious vassal of the French kii^, the duke of 
the Normans, who had become king of the English, knew much 
of disruptive feudalism, and had no mind to see England that 
other France which it had threatened to become in the days of 
his pious but incompetent cousin. The sheriffs, though called 
vice-comites y were to be the king’s officers ; the shire-moots might 
be called county courts, but were not to be the courts of counts. 
Much that was sound and royal in English public law was to be 
preserved if William could preserve it. 

The gulf that divides the so-called Leges Henrici {c. 1x15) 
from the text-book Ascribed to Ranulf Glanvill (c, 1188) seems 
at first sight very wide. The one represents a not 
^wttce. imaginable chaos and clash of old rules and 

new ; it represents also a stage in the development of 
feudalism which in other countries is rejx'esented chiefly by a 
sigmficant silctice. The other is an orderly, rat^nal book, 
which through all the subsequent centuries will be readily under- 
stood by English lawyers. Making no attempt to tell us what 
goes on in the local courts, its author, who may be Henry Il.’s 
chief justiciar, Ranulf Gl^vill, or may be Glanviirs nephew, 
Hubert Walter, Axes our attention on a novel element which is 
beginning to subdue all else to its powerful operation. He speaks 
to us of the justice that is done by the king’s own court. Henry 
II. had Ginned the doors of his French-speaking court to the 
mass of his subjects. Judges chosen for their ability were to 
sit there, term after term ; judges were to travel in circuits 
throi^h the land, and in many cases the procedure by way of 
an inquest of the country,” which the Norman kings had used 
for the ascertainment of their fiscal rights, was to be at the 
diqxisal of ordinary litigants. All this had been done m a 
piecemeal, experimental fashion by ordinances that were known 
as '' asekes/’ There had not been, and was not to be, any 
enunciation of a general principle inviting all who were wronged 
to bring in their , own words their complaints to the king’s 
audience. The geoend prevalence of feudm justice, and of ^ 
world-old meth^ of supernatural probation (ordMs, battle, 
oaths swom with oatlhrhel^rs), was to be theoretically respected j 
but in. exceptional cases, which would soon begin to devour the 
rule, a royal remedy ms<to be open to any one who could -frame 
hit' case within the coOmass ci some carefuUy^wonfed and 
pfcsioript formula. With aihiaion to a remote stage in the history 


of Roman ]aw, .a stage of which Hetuy’a advisers can have known 
little or nothii^, we may say that a ? formulary system ” is 
established which will preside over English law until modern 
times. Certain actions, each with a name of its own, are (^n 
to litigants. Each has its- own formula set forth in its original 
(or, as we might say, originating) writ ; each has its own pro- 
cedure and its appropriate mode of trial. The litigant chooses 
his writ, his action, and must stand or fall by his choice. Thus 
a book about royal justice tends to become, and Glanvill’s book 
already is, a commentary on original writs. 

The precipitation of English law in so caherent a form as that 
which it has assumed in Glanvill’s book is not to be explained 
without reference to tlie revival of Roman jurisprudence in 
Italy. Out of a school of Lombard lawyers at Pavia had come 
Lanfranc the Conqueror’s adviser, and the Lombardists had 
already been studying Justinian’s Institutes. Then at length 
the Digest came by its rights. About the year izoo Irnerius 
was teaching at Bologna, and from all parts of the West men 
were eagerly flocking to hear the new gospel of civilization. 
About the year 1149 Vacarius was teaching Roman law in 
England. The rest of a long life he spent here, and faculties of 
Roman and Canon law took shape in the nascent university uf 
Oxford. Whatever might be the fate of Roman law in England, 
there could be no doubt that the Canon law, which was crystal- 
lizing in the Decretum Gratiani (c. 1139) and in the decretals of 
Alexander III., would be the law of the English ecclesiastical 
tribunals. The great quarrel between Henry II. and Thomas of 
Canterbury brought this system into collision with the temporal 
law of England, and the king’s ministers must have seen that 
they had much to learn from the methodic enemy. Some of 
them were able men who became the justices of Henry’s court, 
and bishops to boot. The luminous Dialogue of the Exchequer 
(<r. 1179), which expounds the English fiscal system, came from 
the treasurer, Richard Fitz Nigel, who became bishop of London ; 
and the treatise on the laws of England came perhaps from 
Glanvill, perhaps from Hubert Walter, who was to be both 
primate and chief justiciar. There was healthy emulation of 
the work that was being done by Italian jurists, but no meek 
acceptance of foreign results. 

A great constructive era had opened, and its outcome was a 
large and noble book. The author was Henry of Bratton (his 
name has been corrupted into Bracton), who died in 
1268 after having been for many years one of Henry 
III.’s justices. The model for its form was the treatise of Azo 
of Bologna (‘‘ master of all the masters of the laws,” an English- 
man called him), and thence were taken many of the generdities 
of jurisprudence : maxims that might be regarded as of universal 
and natural validity. But the true core of the work was the 
practice of an English court which had yearly been extending 
its operations in many directions. For half a century past 
diligent record had been kept on parchment of all that this court 
had deme, and from its rolls Bracton cited numerous^ decisions. 
He cited them as precedents, paying special heed to the judgments 
of two judges who were already dead, Martin Pateshull and 
William Raleigh. For this purpose he compiled a large Note 
Book, which was discovered by Prof. Vinogradoff in the British 
Museum in 1884. Thus at a very early time English ” common 
law ” shows a tendency to become what it afterwards definitely 
became, namely, “case law.” The term “common law” was 
beir^g t^n over from the canonists by English lawyers, who 
used it to distinguish the general law of the land from local 
customs, royal prerogatives, and in short from all that was 
exceptional or special. Since statutes and ordinances were still 
rarities, aU ex|M?essly enacted laws were also excluded from iiio 
!]&Qgljsh lawyers’ notion of “ the common law.” The Great 
Chm^r (1915) had taken the form of a grant of Ubertlies and 
privileges,” comparaUe to the giwts ^t the king made to 
individuid nien and favoured towns. None the less, it was 
that age no small body of enacted law, and, owM ; to its import- 
ance and solemnity, it was m af^r ages regarded as the first 
article of a statute book. IThere it was loRowed by the “ pro- 
vistons ” issued at bimton in 1236, apd by those issued at 
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Mariborough after the end of the Barons’ War. But during 
Henry III.’s long reign the swift development of English law 
was due chi^y to new “ original writs ” and new “ forms of 
action ’’ devised by the chancery and sanctioned by the court. 
Bracton knew many writs that were unkncn;m to Glanvill, and 
men were already perceiving that limits must be set to the 
inventive power of the chancery unless the king was to be an 
imcontrollable law-maker. Thus the common law was losing 
the power of rapid growth when Bracton summed the attained 
results in a book, the success of which is attested by a crowd of 
manuscript copies. Bracton had introduced just enough of 
Roman law and Bolognese method to save the law of England 
from the fate that awaited German law in Germany. His book 
was printed in 1569, and Coke owed much to Bracton. 

The comparison that is suggested when Edward I. is called 
the English Justinian cannot be pressed very far. Nevertheless, 
as is well known, it is in his reign (1272-1307) that English 
institutions finally take the forms that they are to keep through 
coming centuries. We already see the parliament of the three 
estates, the convocations of the clergy, the king’s council, the 
chancery or secretarial department, the exchequer or financial 
department, the king’s bench, the common bench, the com- 
missioners of assize and gaol delivery, the small group of pro- 
fessionally learned judges, and a small group of professionally 
learned lawyers, whose skill is at the service of those who will 
employ them. Moreover, the statutes that were passed in the 
first eighteen years of the reign, though their bulk seems slight 
to us nowadays, bore so fundamental a cl\aracter that in sub- 
sequent ages they appeared as tlie substructure of huge masses 
of superincumbent law. Coke commented upon them sentence 
by sentence, and even now the merest smatterer in English law 
must profess some knowledge of Quia emftores and De donis 
conditionalibus. If some American states have, while others 
have not, accepted these statutes, that is a difference which is 
not unimportant to citizens of the United States in the 20th 
century. Then from the early years of Edward’s reign come 
the first law reports ” that have descended to us : the oldest 
of them have not yet been printed ; the oldest that has been 
printed belongs to 1292. These are the precursors of the long 
series of Year Books (Edw. II.-Hen. VIII.) which runs through 
the residue of the middle ages. Lawyers, we perceive, are 
alreadjr making and preserving notes of the discussions that take 
place in court : French notes that will be more useful to them 
than the formal Latin records inscribed upon the plea rolls. 
From these reports we learn that there are already, as we should 
say, a few leading counsel,” some of whom will be retained 
in almost every important cause. Papal decretals had been 
endeavouring to withdraw the clergy from secular employment. 
The clerical element had been strong among the judges of Henry 
III.’s rei^ : Bracton was an archdeacon, Pateshull a dean, 
Raleigh died a bishop. Their places begin to be filled by men who 
are not in orders, but who have pleaded the king’s causes for him 
— his Serjeants or servants at law — and beside them there are 
young men who are ** apprentices at law,” and are learning to 
plead. Also we begin to see men who, as attorneys at law,” 
are making it their business to appear on behalf of litigants. 
The history of the legal profession and its monopoly of legal aid 
is intricate, and at some points still obscure ; but the influence 
of the canonical system is evident : the English attorney corre- 
sponds to the canonical proctor, and the English barrister to 
the canonical advocate. The main outlines were being drawn 
in Edward I^’s day ; the legal profession became organic, and 
professional opinion became one of die main forces diat moulded 
the law. 

The stufdy of English law feU apart from all other studies, and 
the impulse that had flowed from Italian jurisprudence was 
ebbing; We have two comprehensive text-books horn Edward’s 
reign : the one known to us as FUia, the other as BriiUm 7 both 
of them, however, quarry their materials from Bracton’s treatise, 
/dso We have two little bocdcs On procedure which are attributed 
to Chief- Justice Hengham, a few other smaS ri^acts of an 
Intensely practical kbd. Under the cover of fables about King 


Alfred, the author of the Mirror of Justices msde a bitter attack 
upon King Edward’s judges, some of whom had faUen into deep 
disgrace. English legal history has hardly yet been purged of 
the leaven of falsehood that was introduced by this fantastic 
smd unscrupulous pamphleteer. His enigmatical book ends that 
literate which begins with Glanvill’s treatise and the trea- 
surer’s dialogue. Between Edward L’s day and Edward IV. ’s 
hardly anything that deserves the name of book was written 
by an English lawyer. 

During that time the body of statute law was growing, but 
not very rapidly. Acts of parliament intervened atta sufficient 
number of important points to generate and maintain 
a persuasion that no limit, or no ascertainable limit, 
can be set to the legislative power of king and parlia- ceatoriet, 
ment. Very few are the signs that the judges ever 
permitted the validity of a statute to ht drawn into debate. 
Thus the way was being prepared for the definite assertion of 
parliamentary “ omnicompetence ” which we obtain from the 
Elizabethan statesman Sir Thomas Smith, and for those theories 
of sovereignty which we couple with the names of Hobbes and 
Austin. Nevertheless, English law was being developed rather 
by debates in court than by open legislation. The most dis- 
tinctively English of English institutions in the later middle 
ages are the Year-Books and the inns of Court. Year by year, 
term by term, lawyers were reporting cases in order that they 
and their fellows might know how cases had been decided. The 
allegation of specific precedents was indeed much rarer than it 
afterwards became, and no calculus of authority so definite as 
that which now obtains had been established in Coke’s day, far 
less in Littleton’s. Still it was by a perusal of reported cases 
that a man would learn the law of England. A skeleton for the 
law was provided, not by the Roman rubrics (such as public 
and private, real and personal, possessory and proprietory, 
contract and delict), but by the cycle of original writs that were 
inscribed in the chancery’s Reristrum Brevium. A new form of 
action could not be introduced without the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and the growth of the law took the shape of an explication 
of the tnie intent of ancient formulas. Times of inventive 
liberality alternated with times of cautious and captious con- 
servatism. Coke could look back to Edward III.’s day as to a 
golden age of good pleading. The othenvise miserable time 
which saw the Wars of the Roses produced some famous lawyers, 
and some bold doctrines which broke new ground. It produced 
also Sir Thomas Littleton’s (d. 1481) treatise on Tenures, which 
(though it be not, as Coke thought it, the most perfect work that 
ever was written in any human science) is an excellent statement 
of law in exquisitely simple language. 

Meanwhile English law was being scholastically taught. This, 
if we look at the fate of native and national law in Germany, 
or France, or Scotland, appears as a fact of primary ^ ^ 
importance. From beginnings, so small and formless 
that they still elude research, the Inns of Court had 
grown. The lawyers, like other men, had grouped themselves 
m gilds, or gild-like ” fellowships.” The fellowship acquirod 
property ; it was not technically incorporate, but mde use of 
the thoroughly English machinery of a trust. Behind a hedge 
of trustees it lived an autonomous life, unhampered by charters 
or statutes. There was a hall in which its members dined in 
common ; there was the nucleus of a library ; there were also 
dormitories or chambers in which during term-time lawyers 
lived celibately, leaving their wives in the country. Something 
of the college thus enters the constitution of these fellowships; 
and then something academical. The craft gild regulated 
apprenticeship ; it would {MXrtect the public ajuainst incompetent 
artificers, ana its own members against unfair competition. So 
the fellowsWp of lawyers. In course of time a lenity and 
laborious course of education of the medieval sort had been 
devised. He who had piu’sued it to its end received a call to the 
bar of his inn. This daill wa^ in effect a degr^. Like the doctor 
or master of a umversity, the full-blown barrister was competent 
to teach others, and Vras expected to read lectures to students. 
But further, in a manner that is still very dark, these societies 
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had succeeded in making liieir degrees the only steps that led 
to practice in the king's courts. At the end of the middle ages 
(«;. 1470) Sir John Fortescue rehearsed the praises of the laws 
of England in a book which is one of the earliest efforts of comr 
parative politics^ Contrasting Ei^land with France, he rightly 
connects limited monarchy, public and oral debate in the law 
courts, trial by jury, and the teachmg of national law in schools 
that are thronged by wealthy and well-born youths. But nearly 
a century earlier, the assertion that English law affords as subtle 
and civilizing a discipline as any that is to be had from Roman 
law was made by a man no less famous than John Wycliffe. 
The heresiarch naturally loathed the Canon law ; but he also 
spoke with reprobation of the “ paynims’ law,” the “ heathen 
men's law,’’ the study of which in the two universities was being 
fostered some of the bishops* That study, after inspiring 
Bracton, had come to little in England, though the canonist was 
compelled to learn something of Justinian, and there was a 
small demand for learned civilians in the court of admiralty, 
and in what we might call the king’s diplomatic service. No 
medieval Englishman did anything considerable for Roman 
law. Even the canonists were content to read the books of 
French and Italian masters, though John Acton {c. 1340) 
and William Lyndwood (1430) wrote meritorious glosses. The 
Angevin kings, by appropriating to the temporal forum the whole 
province of ecclesiastical patronage, had robbed the decretists 
of an inexhaustible source of learning and of lucre, 'fhe work 
tliat was done by the legal faculties at Oxford and Cambridge 
is slight when compared with the inestimable services rendered 
to the cause of national continuity by the schools of English 
law which grew within the Inns of Court. 

A danger threatened : the danger that a prematurely osseous 
system of common law would be overwhelmed by summary 
^ justice and royal equity. Even when courts for all 

Mttcery, causes had been established, a reserve of 

residuary justice remained with the king. Whatever lawyers 
and even parliaments might say, it was seen to be desirable that 
the king in council should with little regard for fonn punish 
offenders who could break through the meshes of a tardy pro- 
cedure, and should redress wrongs which corrupt and timid 
juries would leave unrighted. Papal edicts against heretics had 
made familiar to all men the notion that a judge should at times 
proceed summarte et de piano et sim strepitu et figura justitiae. 
And so extraordinary justice of a penal kind was done by the 
Icing’s council upon misdemeanants, and extraordinary justice 
of a civil kind was ministered by the king’s chancellor (who was 
the specially learned member of the council) to those who “ for 
tlie love of God and in the way of charity,” craved his powerful 
assistance. It is now well established that the chancellors started 
upon this course, not with any desire to introduce rules of 
“ equity ” which should supplement, or perhaps supplant, the 
rulef of law, but for the purpose of driving the law through those 
accidental impediments which sometimes unfortunately beset its 
due course. The wrongs that the chancellor redressed were often 
wrongs of the simplest and most brutal kind ; assaults, batteries 
and forcible dispossessions. However, he was warned off this 
held of activity by parliament ; the danger to law, to lawyers, 
to trial by jury, was evident. But just when this was happening, 
a new field was being opened for him by the growing practice 
of conveying land to trustees. The English trust of land had 
ancient Germanic roots, and of late we have been learning how 
in far-off centuries our Lombard cousins were in effect giving 
themselves a power of testation by putting their lands in trust. 
In England, when the forms of action were crystallizing, this 
practice had not been comnmn enough to obtain the protection 
of a writ ; but many causes conspired to make it common in 
the 14th century ,* and so, with the general approval of law3^s 
and laity, the chancellors began to enforce by summary process 
against the trustee the duty that lay upon his conscience* In 
ilie next centur}*' it was clear that England had come by a new 
dvil tribunaL Negatively^ its competence was defined by the 
rule that when the common tlaw offered a remedy, the chancellor 
was not to intervene; Positively, his power was conceived as 


^at of doing what “ good conscience ” required, more especiall> 
in cdfccs of “ fraud, accident or breach of confidence.” His 
pro^dure was the summary, the heresy-suppressing (not the 
ordinary and solemn) procedure of on ecclesiastical court ; but 
there are few signs that he borrowed any substantive rules from 
legist or decretist, and many proofs that within the new field 
of trust he pursued the ideas of the common law. It was long, 
however, before lawyers made a habit of reporting his decisions. 
He was not supposed to be tightly bound by precedent. Adapta- 
bility was of the essence of the justice that he did. 

A time of strain and trial came with the Tudor kings. It was 
questionable whether the strong “ governance ” for which the 
weary nation yearned could work within the limits 
of a parliamentary system, or would be compatible 
with the preservation of the common law. We see 
new courts appropriating large fields of justice and proceeding 
summarie et de piano ; the star chamber, the chancery, the courts 
of requests, of wards, of augmentations, the councils of the 
North and Wales ; a little later we see the high commission. 
We see also that judicial torture which Fortescue had called the 
road to hell. The stream of law reports became intermittent 
under Henry VIII. ; few judges of his or his son’s reign left 
names that are to be remembered. In an age of humanism, 
alphabetically arranged “ abridgments ” of medieval cases 
were the best work of English lawyers : one comes to us from 
Anthony Fitzherbert (d. 1538), and another from Robert Broke 
(d. 1558). This was the time when Roman law swept like a 
flood over Germany. The modern historian of Germany will 
speak of “ the Reception ” (that is, the reception of Roman law), 
as no less important than the Renaissance and Reformation with 
which it is intimately connected. Very probably he will bestow 
hard words on a movement which disinte^ated the nation and 
consolidated the tyranny of the princelings. Now a project 
that Roman law should be “ received ” in England occurred to 
Reginald Pole (d. 1558), a humanist, and at one time a reformer, 
who with good fortune might have been either king of England 
or pop of Rome. English law, said the future cardinal and 
archbishop, was barbarous ; Roman law was the very voice of 
nature pleading for “ civility ” and good princely governance. 
Pole’s words were brought to the ears of his majestic cousin, and, 
had the course of events been somewhat other than it was, King 
Henry might well have decreed a reception. The rdle of English 
Justinian would have perfectly suited him, and there are distinct 
traces of the civilian’s Byzantinism in the doings of the Church 
of England’s supreme head. The academic study of the Canon 
law was prohibited ; regius professorships of the civil law were 
founded ; civilians were to sit as judges in the ecclesiastical 
courts. A little later, the Protector Somerset was deeply in- 
terested in the establishment of a great school for civilians at 
Cambridge. Scottish law was the own sister of English law, and 
yet in Scotland we may see a reception of Roman jurisprudence 
which might have been more whole-hearted than it was, but for 
the drift of two British and Protestant kingdoms towards union. 
As it fell out, however, He^ could get what he wanted in church 
and state without any decisive supersession of English by foreign 
law. The omnicompetence of an act of parliament stands out 
the more clearly if it settles the succession to the throne, annuls 
royal marriages, forgives royal debts, defines religious creeds, 
attaints guUty or innocent nobles, or prospectively lends the 
force of statute to the king’s proclamations. The courts of 
common law were suffered to work in obscurity, for jurors 
feared fines, and matter of state was reserved for council or 
star chamber. The Inns of Court were spared ; their moots and 
readings did no perceptible harm, if little perceptible good. 

Yet it is no reception of alien jurisprudence ttat murt be 
chronicled, but a marvellous resuscitation of En|;lish medieval 
law. We may see it already in the Commentaries of Edward 
Plowden(d. 1585) who reported cases at length and lovingly. 
Bracton’s great book was put in print, and was a key to much 
that had been forgotten ipr misunderstood. Under Parker’s 
patronage, even the AaglorSaxon doon^ were brought to light ; 
they seemed to tell of a. Church of England that had not yet been 
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enslaved by Rome. The new national pride that animated 
Elizabethan England issued in boMts touching the antiquity, 
humanity, enlightenment of English law. Resuming the strain 
of Fortescue, Sir Thomas Smith, himself a civilian, wrote concern- 
ing the Commonwealth of England a book that claimed the 
attention of foreigners for her law and her polity. There was 
dignified rebuke for the French jurist who had dared to speak 
lightly of Littleton. And then the common law took flesh in 
the person of Edward Coke (iS52“i634). With an 
enthusiastic love of English tradition, for the sake 
of which many offences may be forgiven him, he ranged over 
nearly the whole field of law, commenting, reporting, arguing, 
deciding, — disorderly, pedantic, masterful, an incarnate national 
dogmatism tenacious of continuous life. Imbued with this new 
spirit, the lawyers fought the battle of the constitution against 
James and Charles, and historical research appeared as the 
guardian of national liberties. That the Stuarts united against 
themselves three such men as Edward Coke, John Selden and 
William Prynne, is the measure of their folly and their failure. 
Words that, rightly or wrongly, were ascribed to Bracton rang 
in Charles’s cars when he was sent to the scaffold. For the 
modern student of medieval law many of the reported cases of 
the Stuart time are storehouses of valuable material, since the 
lawyers of the 17th century were mighty hunters after records. 
Prynne (d. 1669), the fanatical Puritan, published ancient 
documents with fervid zeal, and made possible a history of 
parliament. Selden (d. 1654) was in all Europe among the very 
first to write legal history as it should be written. His book 
about tithes is to this day a model and a masterpiece. When 
this accomplished scholar had declared that he had laboured 
to make himself worthy to be called a common lawyer, it could 
no longer be said that the common lawyers were indociissimum 
genus doctissimonm hominum. Even pliant judges, whose 
tenure of office depended on the king’s will, were compelled to 
cite and discuss old precedents before they could give judgment 
for their master ; and even at their worst moments they would 
not openly break with medieval tradition, or declare in favour 
of that “ modern police-state ” which has too often become the 
ideal of foreign publicists trained in Byzantine law. 

The current of legal doctrine was by this time so strong and 
voluminous that such events as the Civil War, the Restoration 
and the Revolution hardly deflected the course of 
** the stream. In retrospect, Charles IT. reigns so .soon 
as life has left his father’s body, and James II. ends a lawless 
career by a considerate and convenient abdication. The statute 
book of the restored king was enriched by leaves excerpted from 
the acts of a lord protector ; and Matthew Hale (d. 1676), who 
was, perhaps, the last of the great record-searching judges, 
sketched a map of English law which Blackstone was to colour. 
Then a time of self-complacency came for the law, which knew 
{ itself to be the perfection of wisdom, and any proposal for drastic 
legislation would have worn the garb discredited by the tyranny 
of the Puritan Caesar. The need for the yearly renewal of the 
Mutiny Act secured an annual session of parliament. The 
mass of the statute law made in the i8th century is enor- 
mous; but, even when we have excluded from view such acts 
as are technically called private,” the residuary matter bears 
a wonderfully empirical, partial and minutely particularizing 
character. In this ‘‘age of reason,” as >re are wont to think it, 
the British parliament seems rarely to rise* to the dignity of 
a general proposition, and in our own day the legal practitioner 
is likely to know less about the statutes of the i8th century 
than he knows about the statutes of Edward I., Henry VIII. 
and Eli:ftabeth. Parliament, it should be remembered, was 
endeavouring directly to govern the nation. There was little 
that resemWed the permanent civil service of to-day. The 
choice lay between direct parliamentary government and royal 
** prerogative ” ; and lengthy statutes did much of that work 
of detaS which would now be done by virtue of the powers that 
are delegatted to ministers and governmental boards. Moreover, 
extreme and verbose particularity was required in statutes, 
for judges were Ibath to admit that the comihotl law was capable 


of amendment. A vague doctrine, inherited from Coke, taught 
that statutes might be so unreasonable as to be null, and any 
political theory that seemed to derive from Hobbes would have 
been regarded with not unjust suspicion. But the doctrine 
in question never took tangible shape, and enough could be done 
to protect the common law by a niggardly exposition of every 
legislating word. It is to be remembered that some main features 
of English public law were attracting the admiration of en- 
lightened Europe. When Voltaire and Montesquieu applauded, 
the English lawyer had cause for complacency. 

The common law was by no means stagnant. Many rules 
which come to the front in the i8th century are hardly to be 
traced farther. Especially is this the case in the province of 
mercantile law, where the earl of Mansfield’s (d. 1793) 
presidency over the king’s bench marked an epoch. It is too 
often forgotten that, until Elizai'ieth’s reign, England was a 
thoroughly rustic kingdom, and that trade with England was 
mainly in the hands of foreigners. Also in medieval fairs, the 
assembled merchants declared their own “ law merchant,” 
which was considered to have a siipttrnational validity. In the 
reports of the common law courts it is late in the day before we 
read of some mercantile usages which can be trac^ far back 
in the statutes of Italian cities. Even on the basis of the exces- 
sively elaborated land law — a basis which Coke’s Commentary 
on Littleton seemed to have settled for ever — a lofty and 
ingenious superstructure could be reared. One after another 
delicate devices were invented for the accommodation of new 
wants within the law ; but only by the assurance that the old 
law could not be frankly abolished can we be induced to admire 
the subtlety that was thus displayed. As to procedure, it hfiwi 
become a maze of evasive fictions, to which only a few learned 
men held the historical clue. By fiction the courts had stolen 
business from each other, and by fiction a few comparatively 
speedy forms of action were set to tasks for which they were not 
originally framed. Two fictitious persons, John Doe and Richard 
Roe, reigned supreme. On the other hand, that healthy and 
vigorous institution, the Commission of the Peace, with a long 
history behind it, was giving an important share in the adminis- 
tration of justice to numerous country gentlemen who were thus 
compelled to learn some law. A like l^neficial work was being 
done among jurors, who, having ceased to be regarded as wit- 
nesses, had become “ judges of fact.” No one doubted that trial 
by jury was the ” palladium ” of English liberties, and popularity 
awaited those who would exalt the office of the jurors and 
narrowly limit the powers of the judge. 

But during this age the chief addition to English jurisprudence 
was made by the crystallization of the chancellor’s equity. In 
the 17th century the chancery had a narrow escape _ . 
of sharing the fate that befell its twin sister the star 
chamber. Its younger sister the court of requests perished under 
the persistent attacks of the common lawyers. Having outlived 
troubles, the chancery took to orderly habits, and administered 
under the name of “ equity ” a growing group of rules, which 
in fact were supplemental law. Stages in this process are marked 
by the chancellorships of Nottingham (1673-1675) and Hard- 
wicke ( 1 737-T 7 56). Slowly a continuous series of ^uity Reports 
began to flow, and still more slowly an “ equity bar ” began to 
form itself. The principal outlines of equity were drawn by 
men who were steeped in the common law. By way of ornament 
a Roman maxim might be borrowed from a Froncli or Dutch 
expositor, or a phrase which smacked of that “ nature-rightly ” 
school which was dominating continental Europe ; but the 
influence exercised by Roman Yaw upon English equity has been 
the subject of gross exaggeration. Parliament and the old 
courts being what they were, perhaps it was only in a new court 
that the requisite new law could be evolved. The result was 
not altogether satisfactory. Freed from contact with the plain 
man in the jury-box, the chancellors were tempted to forget how 
plain and rough good law should be, and to screw up the legal 
standard of reasonable conduct to a height hardly attainable 
except by those whose purses could command the constant 
advice of a family solicitor. A court which started with the 
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idea of doing sfummary justice for the poor became a court which 
did a highly refined^ but tardy justice, suitalDle only to the richb 
About the middle cxf the century VVilliam Blackstone» then a 
disappointed barrister^ began to give lectures on English law at 
Oxford (1758), and soon afterwards he began to publish 
Mtotte! UT^S) Commentaries, Accurate enough in its 
hi^ory and doctrine to be an invaluable guide to 
professional students and a useful aid to practitioners, his book 
set before the unprofessional public an artistic picture of the 
laws of England such as had never been drawn of any similar 
system. No nation but the English had so eminently readable 
a law’book, and it must be doubtful whether any other lawyer 
ever did more important work than was done by the first pro- 
fessor of English law. Over and over again the Commentaries 
were edited, sometimes by distinguished men, and it is hardly 
too much to say that for nearly a century the English lawyer s 
main ideas of the oxganization and articulation of the body of 
English law were controlled by Blackstone. This was far from 
all. The Tory lawyer little thought that he was giving law to 
colonies that were on the eve of a great and successful rebellion. 
Ye t so it was. Out in America, where books were few and lawyers 
had a mighty task to perform, Blackstone's facile presentment 
of the law of the mother country was of inestimable vaiue. It 
has been said that among American lawyers the Commentaries 
“ stood for the law of England,” and this at a time when the 
American daughter of English law was rapidly growing in stature, 
and was preparing herself for her destined march from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Excising only what seemed to 
savour of oligarchy, those who had defied King George retained 
with marvellous tenacity the law of their forefathers. Profound 
discussions of English medieval law have been heard in American 
courts ; admirable researches into the recesses of the Year-Books 
have been made in American law schools ; the names of the 
^at American jud^s are familiar in an England which knows 
little indeed of foreign jurists ; and the debt due for the loan 
of Blackstone^s Commentaries is being fast repaid. Lectures on 
the common law delivered by Mr Justice Holmes of the Supreme 
Court of the United States may even have begun to turn the 
scale against the old country. No chapter in Blackstone ’s book 
nowadays seems more antiquated than that which describes the 
modest territorial limits of that English law which was soon 
to spread throughout Australia and New Zealand and to follow 
the dominant race in India. 

Long wars, vast economic changes and the conservatism 
generated by the French Revolution piled up a monstrous arrear 
Beatbam work for the English legislature. Meanwhile, 

® Jeremy Benlham (d. 1832) had laboured for the over- 
throw of much that Blackstone had lauded. Bentham’s largest 
projects of destruction and reconstruction took but little effect. 
Profoundly convinced of the fungibility and pliability of mankind, 
he was but too ready to draw a code for England or Spain or 
Russia at the shortest notice ; and, scornful as he was of the past j 
and its historic deposit, a code drawn by Bentham would have 
been a sorry failure. On the other hand, as a critic and derider 
of the system which Blackstone had complacently expounded 
he did excellent service. Reform, and radical reform, was indeed 
sadly needed throughout a system which weis encumbered by | 
noxious rubbish, the useless leavings of the middle ages : trial 
by battle and compurgation, deodands and benefit of clergy, 
John Doe and Riclmrd Roe. It is perhaps the main fault of 
** judge*vnade law ” (to use Bentham’s phrase) that its destructive 
work can never be cleanly done. Of all vitality, and therefore 
of all patent barmfulness, the old rule can be deprived, but the 
moribimd husk must remain in the system doing latent mischief. 
English law was full of decaying husks when Bentham attacked 
it, and his persistent demand for reasons could not be answered. 
At length a general interest in law reform ” was excited ; 
Romilly and Brougham were inspired Bentham, and the 
great Ganges in constitutional law which cluster round the 
Reform Act of 1832 Wem accompanied by many measures which 
purged the private, prooedupal and orimii^ kw ofmuch, 
hardly enough, of the medieval dross. Some credit for rousing 


an intwestm law, in definitions of legal terms, and in schemes 
of cddification, is due to John Austin (d. 1859) who was regarded 
as the jurist of the reforming and utilitarian group. But, though 
he was at times an acute dissector of confused thought, he was 
too ignorant of the English, the Roman and every other system 
of law to make any considerable addition to the sum of knowledge ; 
and when Savigny, the herald of evolution, was already in the 
field, the day for a “ Nature-Right ” — and Austin’s projected 
“ general jurisprudence ” would have been a Nature-Right — 
was past beyond recall. The obsolescence of the map of law 
which Blackstone had inherited from Hale, and in which many 
outliries were drawn by medieval formulas, left intelligent 
English lawyers without a guide, and they were willing to listen 
for a while to what m their insularity they thought to be the 
voice of cosmopolitan science. Little came of it all. The 
revived study of Germanic law in Germany, which was just 
beginning in Austin’s day, seems to be showing that the scheme 
of Roman jurisprudence is not the scheme into which English 
law wUl run without distortion. 

In the latter half of the 19th century some ^reat and wise 
changes were made by the legislature. Notably m 1875 the old 
courts were merged in a new Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, and a concurrent administration of law and Soofit*. 
equity was introduced. Successful endeavours have 
been made also to reduce the bulk of old statute law, and to 
improve the form of acts of parliament ; but the emergence of 
new forces whose nature may be suggested by some such names 
as socialism ” and imperialism ” has distracted the attention 
of the British parliament from the commonplace law of the 
land, and the development of obstructive tactics has caused 
the issue of too many statutes whose brevity was purchased by 
disgraceful obscurity. By way of “ partial codification ” some 
branches of the common law (bills of exchange, sale of goods, 
partnership) have been skilfully stated in statutes ; but a draft 
criminal code, upon which much expert labour was expended, 
lies pigeon-holed and almost forgotten. British India has been 
the scene of some large legislative exploits, and in America a 
few big experiments have been made in the way of code-making, 
but have given little satisfaction to the bulk of those who are 
competent to appreciate their results. In England there are 
large portions of the law which, in their present condition, no 
one would think of codifying : notably the law of real property, 
in which may still be found numerous hurtful relics of bygone 
centuries. So omnipresent are statutes throughout the whole 
field of jurisprudence tliat the opportunity of doing any great 
feat in the development of law can come but seldom to a modern 
court. More and more, therefore, the fate of English law depends 
on the will of parliament, or rather of the ministry. The quality 
of legal text-books has steadily improved ; some of them arc 
models of clear statement and good arrangement ; but no one 
has with any success aspired to be the Blackstone of a new age. 

The Council of Law Reporting was formed in the year 1863. 
The council now consists of three ex-officio members — the 
attorney-general, the solicitor-general and the presi- 
dent of tl^ IncorporatedLawSociety, and ten members rmHortbaB* 
appointed by the three Inns of Court, the Incorporated 
Law Society and the council itself on the nomination of the 
general ccuiKul of the bar. The practitioner and the student 
now get for a subscription of four guineas a year the report m 
all tl^ superior courts and the House of Lords, azul the judicial 
committee, of the privy council issued in montUy parts a kirk’s 
printer’s copy of the statutes, and weekly notes, containing 
short notes of current decisions and announcements of all new 
rules made under the Judicature Acts and other acts of parlia- 
ment, and other leaal information. In addition the subscriber 
receives the chronological index of the statutes published from 
time to time by the Stationery Office, and last, but not least, the 
Digests of decided cases published by the cou^il from time to 
time. In 189a ,a Digest was published containing the cos^ and 
statutes for twenty-five years, from 1865 to i 89P> and this was 
supplemented by one for the succeeding ten years, from 1891 
to 1900. The digesting is now carried oh continuously by means 
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of “ Current Indexes/* which are published monthly and annually, 
and consolidated into a digest at stated intervals (say) of five 
years. The Indian appeals series, \^ich is not required by the 
general practitioner, is supplied separately at one ^mea a year. 

In the i6th and 17th centuries the corporate life of the Inns 
of Court in London became less and less active. The general 
decay of the organization of crafts and gilds showed 
•iacMtion. itself among lawyers as among other craftsmen. 

* Successful barristers, sharing in the general prosperity 
of the country, became less and less able and willing to devote 
their time to the welfare of their profession as a whole. The Inns 
of Chancery, though some of their buildings still remain- 
picturesque survivals in their “suburbs’* — ceased to be used 
as places for the education of students. The benchers of the 
Inns of Court, until the revival towards the middle of the 
19th century, had wholly ceased to concern themselves with the 
systematic teaching of law. The modem system of legal educa- 
tion may be said to date from the establishinent, in 1852, of the 
council of legal education, a body of twenty judges and barristers 
appointed by the four Inns of Court to control the legal education 
of students prejmring to be called to the bar. The most im- 
portant feature is the examination which a student must pass 
before he can be called. The examination (which by degrees 
has been made “ stiffer ”) serves the double purpose of fixing 
the compulsory standard which all must reach, and of guiding 
the reading of students who may desire, sooner or later, to carry 
their studies beyond this standard. The subjects in which the 
examination is held are divided into Roman law ; Constitutional 
law and legal history ; Evidence, Procedure and Criminal law ; 
Real and Personal Property ; Equity ; and Common law. 
The council of legal education also appoint a body of readers 
and assistant readers, practising barristers, who deliver lectures 
and hold classes. 

Meanwhile the custom remains by which a student reads for 
a year or more as a pupil in the chambers of some practising 
barrister. In the i8th century it first became usual for students 
to read with a solicitor or attorney, and after a short time the 
modem practice grew up of reading in the chambers of a con- 
veyancer, equity draftsman or special pleader, or, in more 
recent times, in the chambers of a junior barrister. Before the 
modern examination system, a student required to have a 
certificate from the barrister in whose chambers he had been a 
pupil before he could be “ called,** but the only relic of the old 
system now is the necessity of “ eating dinners,** six (three for 
university men) in each of the four terms for three years, at one 
of the Inns of Court. 

The education of solicitors suffered from the absence of any 
professional organization until the Incorporated Law Society 
was established in 1825 and the following years. So far as any 
professional education is provided for solicitors or required from 
them, this is due to the efforts of the Law Society. As early as 
1739 it was required by statute that any person appl3ring for 
admission as attorney or solicitor should submit to examination 
by one of the judges, who was to test his fitness and capacity 
in consideration of a fee of one shilling. At the same time 
regular preliminary service under articles was required, that 
is to say, under a contract by which the clerk was bound to serve 
for five years. The exaipination soon became, perhaps always 
was, an empty form. The Law Society, however, soon showed 
zeal for the education of future solicitors. In 1833 lectures were 
instituted. In 1836 the first regular examinations were estab- 
lished, and in 18^ the present system of examinations— pre- 
liminary, intermediate and final— came into effect. Of these 
only the last two are devoted to law, and both are of a strictly 
professional character. The final examination is a fairly severe 
test of practical acquaintance with all branches of modem 
English law. The Law Society m^es seme provision for the 
teaching of students, but this teaching is designed solely to assist 
in pre{>^tion for tht examinations. 

At me universities of Oxford and Cambridge there has, since 
1850, an attempt to promote the study of law. The 
curriculum 'of legal subjects in which lectures are given and 


examinations held is calculated to give a student a sound funda- 
mental knowledge of general principles, as well as an elementary 
acquaintance with the rules of modern English law. Juris- 
prudence, Roman law. Constitutional law and International 
law are taught, as well as the law of Real and Personal Property, 
the Law of Contract and Tort, Criminal law, Procedure and 
Evidence. But the law tripos and the law schools suffer from 
remoteness from the law courts, and from the exclusively 
academical character of the teaching. Law is also taught, 
though not on a very large scale, at Manchester and at Liverpool. 
London University has encouraged the study of law by its 
examinations for law degrees, at which a comparatively high 
standard of knowledge is required ; and at University College, 
London, and King*s College, London, teaching is given in law 
and jurisprudence. 

Authorities. — F. Liebermaim, Die Gesetze det Angelsachsen 
(1898) ; K. E. Digby, History of tJie Law of Real Property ; Sir W. 
JDugdale, Origines furidicales (i 6 yi) ; O. W. Holmes, The Common 
Law (Boston, 1881) ; H. Hallam, Constitutional His$ory ; W. S. 
Holdsworth, History of English Law^ 3 vols. (1903-9) ; J. Reeves, 
History of English Law, ed. W. F, Finlason (1869) ; T. Madox, 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer (1769) ; C. (le Franqueville, 
Le Systdme judiciaire de la Grande-Bretagne (Paris, 1893) ; Sir F. 
Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History of English Law (2 vols., 1898) ; 
H. Brunner, The Sources of the Law of England, trans. by W. 
Hastie (188^ ; Sir R. K. Wilson, History of Modem English Law 
(1875) ; A. V, Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England (1905) ; 
Sir J. F. Stephen, History of the Criminal Law of England 
(3 VolB., 1883; W. Stubbs, Select Charters, Constitutional History \ 
the Publicati^B of the Selden Society and the Year Books in the 
Rolls Series. (F. W, M.) 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. The following discussion of the 
evolution of English literature, of the contribution to 
literature made in the course of ages by the writers of England, 
is planned so as to give a comprehensive view, the details as to 
particular authors and their work, and special consideration of 
the greater writers, being given in the separate articles devoted 
to them. It is divided into the following sections : (i) Earliest 
times to Chaucer ; (2) Chaucer to the end of the middle ages ; 
(3) Elizabethan times ; (4) the Restoration period ; (5) the 
Eighteenth century; (6) the Nineteenth century. The object 
of these sections is to form connecting links among the successive 
literary ages, leaving the separate articles on individual great 
writers to deal with their special interest ; attention being paid in 
the main to thegradually developing characteristics of the product, 
qud literary. The precise delimitation of what may narrowly be 
called “ English ** literature, i.e. m the English language, is 
perhaps impossible, and separate articles are devoted to American 
literature (q.v.), and to the vernacular literatures of Scotland 
(see Scotland ; and Celt : Literature), Ireland (see Celt : 
Literature), and Wales (see Celt : Literature) ; see also Canada : 
Literature, Reference may also l)e made to such general articles 
on particular forms as Novel ; Romance ; Verse, &c. 

I. Earliest Times to Chaucer 

English literature, in the etymological sense of the word, had, 
so far as wc know, no existence until Christian times. There is 
no evidence either that the heathen English had adopted the 
Roman alphabet, or that they had learned to employ their native 
monumental script (the runes) on materials suitable for the 
writing of continuous compositions of considerable length. 

It is, however, certain that in the pre-literary pericS at least 
one species of poetic art had attained a high degree of develop- 
ment, and that an extensive body of poetry was handed down— 
not, indeed, with absolute fixity of form or substance — from 
generation to generation.. This unwritten poetry was tlie wx)rk 
of minstrels who found their audiences in the halls of kings and 
nobles. Its themes were the exploits of heroes belonging to the 
royal houses of Germanic Europe, with which its listeners claimed 
kinship. Its metre was the alliterative long line, tlie lax rhythm 
of which shows that it was intended, not to be sung to regular 
melodies^ but to be recited— probably with some kind of instru- 
mental Rccompahiment. Of its beauty and power We may judge 
from the best passages in Beowulf {q,v,) ; for there can be little 
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doubt that this poem gained nothing and lost much in tlic process 
of literary redaction. 

The conversion of the people to Christianity necessarily 
involved the decline of the minstrelsy that celebrated the glories 
of heathen times. Yet the descendants of Woden, even when 
they were devout Christians, would not easily lose all interest 
in the achievements of their kindred of former days. Chaucer’s 
knowledge of the song of Wade ” is one proof among others 
tliat even so late as the 14th century the deeds of Germanic 
heroes had not ceased to be recited in minstrel verse. The 
paucity of the extant remains of Old English heroic poetry is no 
argument to the contrary. The wonder is tliat any of it has 
survived at all. W'e may well believe that the professional 
reciter would, as a rule, be jealous of any attempt to commit 
to writing the poems which he had received by tradition or liad 
himself composed. The clergy, to whom we owe the writing 
and the preservation of the Old English MSS., would only in rare 
instances be keenly interested in secular poetry. We possess, 
in fact, portions of four narrative poems treating of heroic 
legend — Beowulf, Widsith, Finnesburh and Waldere. The second 
of these has no poetical merit, but great archaeological interest. 
It is an enumeration of the famous kings known to German 
tradition, put into the mouth of a minstrel (named Widsith, 
“ far-travelled ”), who claims to have been at many of their 
courts and to have been rewarded by them for his song. The list 
includes historical persons such as Ermanaric and Alboin, who 
really lived centuries apart, but (with the usual chronological 
vagueness of tradition) are treated as contemporaries. The 
extant fragment of Finnesburh (50 lines) is a brilliant battle 
piece, belonging to a story of which another part is introduced 
episodically in Beowulf, Waldere, of which we have two frag- 
ments (together 68 lines) is concerned with Frankish and Bur- 
gundian traditions based on events of the 5th century ; the hero 
is the “ Waltharius ” of Ekkehart’s famous Latin epic. The 
English poem may possibly be rather a literary composition 
tlian a genuine example of minstrel poetry, but the portions that 
have survived are hardly inferior to the best passages of Beowulf, 

It may reasonably be assumed that the same minstrels who 
entertained the English kings and nobles with the recital of 
ancient heroic traditions would abo celebrate in verse the martial 
deeds of their own patrons and their immediate ancestors. 
Probably there may have existed an abundance of poetry 
commemorative of events in the conquest of Britain and the 
sti-uggle with the Danes. Two examples only have survived, 
both belonging to the loth century : The Battle of Brunanburh, 
which has been greatly over-praised by critics who were unaware 
that its striking phrases and compounds are mere traditional 
echoes ; and the Battle of Maldon, the work of a truly great poet, 
of which unhappily only a fragment has been preserved. 

One of the marvels of history is the rapidity and thoroughness 
with which Christian civilization was adopted by the English. 
Augustine landed in 597 ; forty years later was born an English- 
man, Aldhelm, who in the judgment of his contemporaries 
throughout the Christian world was the most accomplished 
scholar and the finest I.atin writer of his time. In the next 
generation England produced in Bede (Baeda) a man who in 
solidity and variety of knowledge, and in literary power, had 
for centuries no rival in Europe. Aldhelm and Bede are known 
to us only from their Latin writings, though the former is recorded 
to have written vernacular poetry of great merit. The extant 
Old English literature is almost entirely Christian, for the poems 
that belong to an earlier period have been expurgated and 
interpolated in a Christian sense. From the writings that ha-ve 
survived, it would seem as if men strove to forget that England 
had ever been heathen. Tlie four deities whpse names are 
attached to the days of the week are hardly mentioned at all. 
Tl^ names Thunor and Tiw are sometimes used to translate the 
Latin Jupiter and M^rs; Woden has his place (but not as a 
god) in the genealogies of the kings, and his name occurs onpe 
m a magical poem , but tlmt is all. Bede, as a historian, is oblig<^jJ 
to tell the story of the conversion ; but the only native diyinitie)f 
he inentions arc the goddesses Hreth and Eostre, and all we 
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learn about them is that they gave their names to HrethemOnath 
(Mar^h) and E^tcr. That superstitious practices of heathen 
origin long sur\Tved among the people is shown by the acts of 
church councils and by a few poems of a magical nature that 
liave been pmserved ; bu^ so far as can be discovered, the 
definite worship of the ancient gods quickly died out. English 
heathenism perished without leaving a record. 

The Old English religious poetry was written, probably without 
exception, in the^ cloister, and by men who were familiar with 
the Bible and with Latin devotional literature. Setting aside 
the wonderful Dream of the Rood, it gives little evidence of high 
poetic genius, though much of it is marked by a degree of culture 
and refinement that we should hardly have expected. Its 
material and thought are mainly derived from Latin sources ; 
its expression is imitated from the native heroic poetry. Con- 
sidering that a great deal of Latin verse was written by English- 
men in the 7th and succeeding centuries, and that in one or two 
poems the line is actually composed of an English and a Latin 
hemistich rhyming together, it seems strange that the Latin 
influence on Old English versification should have been so small. 
The alliterative long line is throughout the only metre employed, 
and although the laws of alliteration and rhythm were less 
rigorously obeyed in the later than in the earlier poetry, there 
is no trace of approximation to the structure of Latin verse. It is 
true that, owing to imitation of the Latin hymns of the church, 
rhyme came gradually to be more and more frequently used as 
an ornament of Old English verse ; but it remained an ornament 
only, and never became an essential feature. Tlic only poem 
in which rhyme is employed throughout is one in which sense 
is so completely sacrificed to sound that a translation would 
hardly be possible. It was not only in metrical respects that 
the Old English religious poetry remained faithful to its native 
models. The imagery and the diction are mainly those of the 
old heroic poetry, and in some of the poems Christ and the saints 
are presented, often very incongruously, under the aspect of 
Germanic warriors. Nearly all the religious poetry that has any 
considerable religious value seems to have been written in 
Northumbria during the 8th century. The remarkably vigorous 
poem of Judith, however, is certainly much later; and the 
Exodus, though early, seems to be of southern origin. For a 
detailed account of the Old English sacred poetry, the reader 
is referred to the articles on C^^dmon and Cynewulf, to one 
or other of whom nearly every one of the poems, except those 
of obviously late date, has at some time been attributed. 

The Riddles (^^.z^) of the Exeter Book resemble the religious 
poetry in being the work of scholars, but they bear much more 
decidedly the impress of the native English character. Some of 
them rank among the most artistic and pleasing productions of 
Old English poetry. The Exeter Book contains also several 
pieces of a gnomic character, conveying proverbial instruction 
in morality and worldly wisdom. Their morality is Christian, 
but it is not unlikely that some of the wise sayings they contain 
may have come down by tradition from heathen times. The 
very curious Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn may be regarded 
as belonging to the same class. 

The most original and interesting portion of the Old English 
literary poetry is the group of dramatic monologues — The 
Banished Wife^s Cpmplaint, The Husband's Message, The 
Wanderer, Th^ Seafarer, Dear and Wulf and Eadwacer, The 
date of these compositions is uncertain, though their occurrence 
in tJie Exeter Book shows that they cannot be later than the 
loth century. That they are all of one period is at least unlikely, 
but tliey are all marked by the same peculiar tone of pathos. 
The monodramatic form renders it difficult to obtain a clear 
idea of the situation of the supposed speakers. It is not improb- 
able that most of these poems may relate to incidents of heroic 
legend, with which the original readers were presumed to be 
acquainted. This, however, can be d^nitely affirmed only in the 
case of the two short pieces — Deor and Wulf and. Eadwacer — 
which have something of a lyrjc character, bwg the only 
examples in Old English of strophic structure and the use of the 
refrain. Wulf and indeed, exhibit further 
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development in the same direction^ the monotony of the long 
line metre being varied by the admission of short lines formed 
by the suppression of the second hemistich. The highly 
developed art displayed in this remarkable poem gives reason 
for believing that the existing remains of Old English poetry 
very inadequately represent its extent and variety., 

WWle the origins of English poetry go back to heathen times, 
English prose may be said to have had its effective beginning 
in the reign of Alfred. It is of course true that vernacular prose 
of some kind was written much earlier. The English laws of 
iEthelberht of Kent, though it is perhaps unlikely that they 
were written down, as is commonly supposed, in the lifetime 
of Augustine (died a.d. 604), or even in that of the king (d. 6i6), 
were well known to Bede ; and even in the 12th-century 
transcript that has come down to us, their crude and elliptical 
style gives evidence of their high antiquity. Later kings of 
Kent and of Wessex followed the example of publishing their 
laws in the native tongue. Bede is known to have translated 
the beginning of the gospel of John (down to vi. 9). The early 
part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle {q*v,) is probably founded 
partly on prose annals of pre-Alfredian date. But although the 
amount of English prose written between the beginning of the 
7 th and the middle of the 9th century may have been consider- 
able, Latin continued to be regarded as the appropriate vehicle 
for works of any literary pretension. If the English clergy had 
retained the scholarship which they possessed in the days of 
Aldhelm and Bede, the creation of a vernacular prose literature 
would probably have been longer delayed ; for while Alfred 
certainly was not indifferent to the need of the laity for instruc- 
tion, the evil that he was chiefly concerned to combat was the 
ignorance of their spiritual guides. 

Of the works translated by him and the scholars whom he 
employed, Si Gregory's Pastoral Care and his Dialogues (the 
latter rendered by Bishop Werferth) are expresslj^ addressed to 
the priesthood ; if the other translations were intended for a 
wider circle of readers, they are all (not excepting the secular 
History of Orosius) essentially religious in purpose and spirit. 
In the interesting preface to the Pastoral Care, in the important 
accounts of Northern lands and peoples inserted in the Orosius, 
and in the free rendering and amplification of the Consolation 
of Boethius and of the Soliloquies of Augustine, Alfred appears 
as an original writer. Other fruits of his activity are his Laws 
(preceded by a collection of those of his yth-century predecessor, 
Ine of Wessex), and the beginnings of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
The Old English prose after Alfred is entirely of clerical author- 
ship ; even the I^ws, so far as their literary form is concerned, 
are hardly to be regarded as an exception. Apart from the 
Chronicle (see Anglo-Saxon Chronicxe), the bulk of this 
literature consists of translations from Latin and of homilies 
and saints' lives, the substance of which is derived from sources 
mostly accessible to us in their original form ; it has therefore 
for us little importance except from the philological point of 
view. This remark may be applied, in the main, even to the 
writings of ^Elfric, notwithstanding the great interest which 
attaches to his brilliant achievement in the development of the 
capacities of the native language for literary expression. The 
translation of the gospels, though executed in ^Ifric's time 
(about 1000), is by other hands. The sermons of his younger 
contemporary. Archbishop Wulfstan, are marked by earnestness 
and eloquence, and contain some passages of historical value. 

From the early years of the iith century we possess an 
encyclopaedic manual of the science of the time — chronology, 
astronomy, arithmetic, metre, rhetoric and ethics — by the monk 
ByrhtferA, a pupil of Abbo of Fleury, It is a compilation, but 
executed with intelligence. The numerous works on medicine, 
the properties of herbs, and the like, are in the main composed 
of selections from Latin treatises ; so far as they arc original, they 
illustmte the history of superstition rather than that of science. 
It is interesting to observe that they contain one or two formulas 
of incantations in Irish. 

Two famous works of fiction, the romance of Apollonius of 
Tyre and the Letter of Alexander, which in their Latm form had 


much influence on the later literature of Europe, were Englished 
in the iith century with considerable skill. To the same period 
belongs the curious tract on The Wonders of the East. In ^ese 
works, and some minor productions of the time, we see that 
the minds of Englishmen were beginning to find interest in other 
than religious subjects. 

The crowding of the English monasteries by foreigners, which 
was one of the results of the Norman Conquest, brought about a 
rapid arrest of the development of the vernacular literature. 
It was not long before the boys trained in the monastic schools 
ceased to learn to read and write their native tongue, and 
learned instead to read and write French. The effects of this 
change are visible in the rapid alteration of the literary language. 
The artificial tradition of grammatical correctness lost its hold ; 
the archaic literary vocabulary fell into disuse ; and those who 
wrote English at all wrote as they spoke, using more and more 
an extemporized phonetic spelling based largely on French 
analogies. The 12th century is a brilliant period in the history 
of Anglo-Latin literature, and many works of merit were written 
in French (see Anglo-Norman). But vernacular literature is 
scanty and of little originality. The Peterborough Chronicle, 
it is true, was continued till 1154, and its later portions, while 
markedly exemplifying the changes in the language, contain 
some really admirable writing. But it is substantially correct to 
say that from this point until the age of Chaucer vernacular 
prose served no other purpose than that of popular religious 
edification. For light on the intellectual life of the nation during 
this period we must look mainly to the works written in Latin. 
The homilies of the 12th century are partly modernized trans- 
cripts from AElfric and other older writers, partly translations 
from French and Latin ; the remainder is mostly commonplace 
in substance and clumsy in expression. At the beginning of the 
13th century the Ancren Riwle {q.v,), a book of counsel for nuns, 
shows true literary genius, and is singularly interesting in its 
substance and spirit ; but notwithstanding the author's remark- 
able mastery of English expression, his culture was evidently 
French rather than English. Some minor religious prose worli 
of the same period are not without merit. But these examples 
had no literary following. In the early 14th century the writings 
of Richard Rolle and his school attained great popularity. The 
profound influence which they exercised on later religious 
thought, and on the development of prose style, has seldom 
been adequately recognized. The Ayenbite of Inwyt (see Michel, 
Dan), a wretchedly unintelligent translation (finished in 1340) 
from Frdre Lorens 's Somme des vices et des verius, is valuable 
to the student of language, but otherwise worthless. 

The break in the continuity of literary tradition, induced by 
the Conquest, was no less complete with regard to poetry than 
with regard to prose. The poetry of the 13th and the latter part 
of the 12th century was uninfluenced by the written works of 
Old English poets, whose archaic diction had to a great extent 
become unintelligible. But there is no ground to suppose that 
the succession of popular singers and reciters was ever inter- 
rupted. In the north-west, indeed, the old recitative metre 
seems to have survived in oral tradition, with little more altera- 
tion than was rendered necessary by the changes in the language, 
until the middle of the 14th century, when it was again adopted 
by literary versifiers. In the south this metre had greatly 
degenerated in strictness before the Conquest, but, with gradually 
increasing laxity in the laws of alliteration and rhythm, it 
continued long in use. It is commonly believed, with great 
intrinsic probability but with scanty actual evidence, that in 
the Old English period there existed, beside the alliterative long 
line, other forms of verse adapted not for recitation but for sing- 
ing, used in popular lyrics and ballads that were deemed too 
trivial lor written record. The influence of native popular 
poetic tradition, whether in the form of recited or of sung verse, 
IS clearly discernible in the earliest Middle English poems that 
have been preserved. But the authors of these poems were 
familiar with Latin, and probably spoke French as easily as their 
mother tongue ; and there was no longer any lit^ary convention 
to restrain them from adopting foreign metrical forms. The 
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aitless verses of the hertnit Gbdric, who died in 1170, exhibit 
in th^r metre the comlbined influence of native rhythm and of 
thAt of Latin hymnology. The Proverbs ej Alfred^ written about 
1200, is (like the later Proverbs of HendyngYm style and substance 
a gnomic p^m of the ancient Gwmanic t^^, containing maxims 
some of which may be of immemorial antiquity ; and its rhythm 
is mainly oif nAtrve origin; On the other hand, the solemn atnd 
touchh^ meditation known as the Moral Ode, which is somewhat 
earlier in date, is in a metre derived from contemporary Latin 
verse — ^a line of seven accents, broken by a caesura, and with 
feminine end-rhymes. In the Ormulum (see Orm) this metre 
(known as the septenarius) appears without rhyme, and with a 
syllabic regularity previously without example in English verse, 
the line (or distich, as it may be called with almost equal pro- 
priety) having invariably frft^n syllables. In various modified 
forms, the septenarius was a favourite measure throughout 
the Middle English period. In the poetry of the 13th century 
the influence of French models is conspicuous. The many 
devotional lyrics, some of which, as the Luve Ron of Thomas of 
Hales, have great beauty, show this influence not only in their 
varied metrical form, but also in their peculiar mystical tender- 
ness and fervour. The Story of Genesis and Eocodtis, the substance 
of which is taken from the Bible and Latin commentators, 
derives its metre chiefly from French. Its poetical merit is very 
small. The secular poetry also received a new impulse from 
France. The brilliant and sprightly dialogue of the Owl and 
Nightingale, which can hardly be dated later than about 1230, 
is a ** contention ” of the type familiar in French and Provencal 
literature. The “ Gallic type of humour may be seen in various 
other writings of this period, notably in the Land of Cockaigne, 
a vivacious satire on monastic self-indulgence, and in the fabliau 
of Dame Siviz, a story of Eastern origin, told with almost 
Chaucerian skill. Predominantly, though not exclusively French 
in metrical structure, are the charming love poems collected 
in a MS. (Harl. 2253) written about 1320 in Herefordshire, some 
of which (edited in T. Wright’s Specimens of Lyric Poetry) find 
a place in modem popular anthologies. It is noteworthy that 
they are accompanied by some French lyrics very similar in 
style. The same MS. contains, besides some religious poetry, 
a number of political songs of the time of Edward 11 . They 
are not quite the earliest examples of their kind; in the time 
of the Barons* War the popular cause had had its singers in 
English as well as in French. I.ater, the victories of Edward ill. 
down to the taking of Guisnes in 1352, were celebrated by the 
Yorkshireman Laurence Minot in alliterative verse with strophic 
arrangement and rhyme. 

At the very beginning of the 13th century a new species of 
composition, the metrical chronicle, was introduced into English 
Ifteratdre. The huge work of Layamon, a history (mainly 
legendary) of Britain from the time of the mythical Brutus till 
after the mission of Augustine, is a free rendering of the Norman- 
French Brut of Wace, with extensive additions from traditional 
sources. Its metre seems td be a degenettate survival of the Old 
English alliterative line, gradually modified in the course of the 
work by assimilation to the regular syllabic measure of the 
French original. Unquestionable evidence of the knowledge 
of l3be poem on the part of later writers is scarce, but distinct 
echoes of its diction appear in the chrdnicle ascribed to Robert 
of Gloucester, written in rhymed septenary measures about 1^00. 
This work, founded in its earlier part on the Latin historians 
of the r2th century, is an independent historical source of some 
value for the events of the Writer*s own times. The succession 
of versified histories of England was continued by Thomas Bek 
of Casdeford in Yorkshire (Whoj^e wxjrk still awaits an editor), 
and by Robert Miannyng of Brunne (Bourne, Linooinshire). 
Mannyng*s chronicle, finished in 1338, is a translation, in its 
catKer Mrt from Wace’s Brut, and in its later part from m ' 
Anglo-!™nch chronicle (still extant) written by Peter Langtoft, 
canon of Bridlington. 

Not far from the year 1300 (for the most part probably earlier 
rather than later) a vast ma!ss of hagiological and homiletic verse 
iras produced in divers parts of En^and. To Gloucester belongs 
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an extensive senes of Lives of Saints, metrically and linguistically 
closely resembling Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, and perhaps 
wholly or in part of the same authorship. A sim^r collection 
was written in the north of England, as well as a large body of 
homilies showing considerable poetic skill, and abounding in 
exempla or illustrative stories. Of exempla several prose collec- 
tions had already been made in Anglo-French, and William of 
Wadington’s poem Manuel des pechis, which contains a great 
number of them, was translated in 1303 by Robert Mann)mg 
already mentioned, with some enlargement of the anecdotic 
element, and frequent omissions of didactic passages. The 
great rh5miing chronieje of Scripture history entitled Cursor 
Mundi {qx.) was written in the north about this time. It was 
extensively read and transcribed, and exercised a powerful 
influence on later writers down to the end of the 14th century. 
The remaining homiletic verse of this period is too abundant 
to be referred to in detail ; it will be enough to mention the 
sermons of William of Shoreham, written in strophic form, but 
showing little either of metrical skill or poetic feeling. To the 
next generation belongs the Pricke of Conscience by Richard 
Rolle, the influence of which was not less powerful tlian that of 
the author’s prose writings. 

Romantic poetry, which in French had been extensively 
cultivated, both on the continent and in England from the early 
ytaxs of the 12th century, did not assume a vernacular form tM 
about 1250. In the next hundred years its development was 
marvellously rapid. Of the vast mass of metrical romances pro- 
duced during this period no detailed account need here be at- 
tempted (see Romance, and articles, &c. referred to ; Arthurian 
Romance). Native English traditions form the basis of King 
Horn, Guy of Warwick, Bans of Uamtoun and Havelok, though 
the stories were first put into literary form by Anglo-Norman 
poets. The popularity of these home-grown tales (with which 
may be classed the wildly fictitious Coer de Liofi) was soon rivalled 
by that of importations from France. The English rendering 
of Floris and Blancheflur (a love-romance of Greek origin) is 
found in the same MS. that contains the earliest copy of Aifig 
Horn, Before the end of the century, the French “ matter of 
Britain ” was represented in English by the Southern Arthur 
and Merlin and the Northern Tristram and Yvaine and Gawin, 
the “matter of France” by Roland and Vernagu and Oiuel\ 
the Alexemder was also translated, but in this instance the 
immediate original was an Anglo-French and not a continental 
poem. The tale of Troy did not come into English till long 
afterwards. The Auchinleck MS., written about 1330, contains 
no fewer than 14 poetical romances ; tliere were many others 
in circulation, and the number continued to grow. About the 
middle of the 14th century, the Old English alliterative long line, 
which for centuries had been used only in unwritten minstrel 
poetry, emerges again in literature. One of the earliest poems 
in this revived measure, Wymere and Wastour, written in 1352, 
is by a professional reciter-poet, who complmns bitterly that 
original minstrel poetry no longer finds a welcome in the halls of 
great nobles, who prefer to listen to those who recite verses not 
of their own making. About the same date the metre began to 
be employed by men of letters for the translation of romance — 
William of Palerne and Joseph of Arimaihea from the French, 
Alexander from Latin prose. The later development of alliter* 
ative poetry belongs mainly to the age of Chaucer. 

The extent and character of the literature produced during 
the first half of the 14th century indicate that the literary use 
of the native toi^ue was no longer, as in the preceding age, a 
mere condescension to the needs oLthe common people. The 
rapid disuse of French as the ordinary medium of intercourse 
among the middle and higher ranks of society, and the conse- 
quent substitution of English for French as the vehicle of school 
instruetion, created a wickspread demand for vernacular reading. 
The literature which arose in answer to thk demand, though it 
consisted mainly of translations or adaptations oLforeign works, 
yet served to develop the appreciation of poetic b^uty^^and to 
prepare an audience m the near future for a poetry in which the 
genuine thought and feeling of the nation were to find expression. 
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II. Chaucer to the Renaissance 

The age of Chaucer is of peculiar interest to the student of 
literature, not only because of its brilliance and productiveness 
but also because of its apparent promise for the future. In this, 
as in other aspects, Chaucer (r. 1340-1400) is its most notable 
literary figure. Beginning as a student and imitator of the best 
French poetry of his day, he was for a time, like most of his 
French contemporaries, little more than a skilful maker of 
elegant verses, dealing with conventional material in a con- 
ventional way, arranging in new figures the same flowers and 
bowers, sunsets and song-birds, and companies of fair women 
and their lovers, that had been arranged and rearranged by every 
poet of the court circle for a hundred years, and celebrated in 
sweet phrases of almost unvarying sameness. Even at this time, 
to Ixj sure, he was not without close and loving observation of 
the living creatures of the real world, and his verses often bring 
us flowers dewy and fragrant and fresh of colour as they grew in 
the fields and gardens about London, and birds that had learned 
their music in the woods ; but his poetry was still not easily 
distinguishable from that of Machault, Froissart, Deschamps, 
Transoun and the other “ courtly makers ” of France. But 
while he was still striving to master perfectly the technique of 
this pretty art of trifling, he became acquainted with the new 
literature of Italy, both poetry and prose. Much of the new 
poetry moved, like that of France, among the conventionalities 
and artificialities of an unreal world of romance, but it was of 
wider range, of fuller tone, of far greater emotional intensity, 
and, at its best, was the fabric, not of elegant ingenuity, but of 
creative human passion, — in Dante, indeed, a wonderful visionary 
structure in which love and hate, and pity and terror, and the 
forms and countenances of men were more vivid and real than 
in the world of real men and real passions. The new prose — 
which Chaucer knew in several of the writings of Boccaccio — 
was vastly different from any that he had ever read in a modem 
tongue. Here were no mere brief anecdotes like those exempla 
which in the middle ages illustrated vernacular as well as Latin 
sermons, no cumbrous, slow-moving treatbes on the Seven 
Deadly Sins, no half-articulate, pious meditations, but rapid, 
vivid, well-constructed narratives ranging from the sentimental 
beauty of stories like Griselda and the Franklin’s Tale to coarse 
mirth and malodorous vulgarity equal to those of the tales told 
later by Chaucer’s Miller and Reeve and Summoner. All these 
things he studied and some he imitated. There is scarcely a 
feature of the verse that has not left some trace in his own ; 
the prose he did not imitate as prose, but there can be little 
doubt that the subject matter of Boccaccio’s tales and novels, 
as wdl as his poems, affected the direction of Chaucer’s literary 
development, and quickened his habit of observing and utilizing 
human life, and that the nanatiye art of the prose was in- 
fluential in the transformation of his methods of narration. 

This taaxuiformatkm was effected not so much through the 
mere superiorky of the Italian models to the French as through 
the stimulus which the differences between the two gave to to 
reflections upon the processes and technique of composition, 
for Chaucer was not a castless^ happy-go-lucky of divine 
emlowmenti but a conscious, reflective artist, seeking not merely 


for fine words and fine sentiments, but for the proper arrangement 
of events, the significant exponent of character, the right tone, 
and even the appropriate background and atmosphere, ^as 
may be seen, for example, in the transformations he wrought in 
the Pardoner's Tale, It is therefore in the latest and most 
original of the Canterbury Tales that his art is most admirable^ 
most distinguished by teclmical excellences. In these we find 
so many admirable qualities that we almost forget that he 
had any defects. His diction is a model of picturesqueness, of 
simplicity, of dignity, and of perfect adaptation to his theme ; 
his versification is not only correct but musical and varied, and 
shows a progressive tendency towards freer and more complex 
melodies ; his best tales are not mere repetitions of the ancient 
stories they retell, but new creations, transformed by his own 
imaginative realization of them, full of figures having the dimen- 
sions and the vivacity of real life, acting on adequate motives, 
and moving in an atmosphere and against a back^ound appro- 
priate to their characters and their actions. In the tales of the 
Pardoner, the Franklin, the Summoner, the Squire, he is no less 
notable as a consummate artist than as a poet. 

Chaucer, however, was not the only writer of his day remark- 
able for mastery of technique. Gower, indeed, though a man of 
much learning and intelligence, was neither a poet of the first 
rank nor an artist. Despite the admirable qualities of clearness, 
order and occasional picturesqueness which distinguish his work, 
he lacked the ability which great poets have of making their 
words mean more than they say, and of stirring the emotions 
even beyond the bounds of this enhanced meaning ; and there 
is not, perhaps, in all his voluminous work in English, French 
and Latin, any indication that he regarded composition as an art 
requiring consideration or any care beyond that of conforming 
to the chosen rhythm and finding suitable rhymes. 

There were others more richly endowed as poets and more 
finely developed as artists. There was the beginner of the Piers 
Plowman cycle, ^ the author of the Prologue and first eight 
passus of the A-text, a man of clear and profound observation, 
a poet whose imagination brought before him with distinctness 
and reality visual images of the motley individuals and masses of 
men of whom he wrote, an artist who knew how to organize 
and direct the figures of his dream-world, the movement of his 
ever-unfolding vision. There was the remarkable successor of 
this man, the author of the B-text, an almost prophetic figure, 
a great poetic idealist, and, helpless though he often was in 
the direction of his thought, an absolute master of images and 
words that seize upon the heart and haunt the memory, Besidc.s 
these, an unknown writer far in tlie north-west had, in Gawayne 
and the Grene Knight, transformed the medieval romance into a 
thing of speed and colour, of vitality and mystery, no less 
remarkable for its fluent definiteness of form than for the delights 
of hall-feast and hunt, the graceful comedy of temptation, 
and the lonely ride of the doomed Gawayne through the silence 
of the forest and the deep snow. In the same region, by its 
author’s power of visual imagination, the Biblical paraphrase, 
so often a mere humdrum narrative, had been transformed, in 
Patience, into a narrative so detailed and vivid that the reader 
is almost ready to believe that the author himself, rather than 
Jonah, went down into the sea in the belly of the great fish, 
and sat humbled and rebuked beside the withered gourd-vine. 
And there also, by some strange chance, blossomed, with perhaps 
only a local and temporary fragrance until its rediscovery m 
the 19th century, that delicate flower of loneliness and aspiration, 
Pearl, a wonder of elaborate art as well as of touching sentimentv 

All these writings are great, not only relatively, but absolutely. 
There is not one of them which would not, if written in our own 
time, immediately mark its author as a man of very unusu al 
ability^ But the point of special concern to us at the present 
moment is not so mudi that they show remarkable poetic power, 
as that they possess technical merits of a very high order. And 
we are accustomed to believe that, although genius is a purdy 

* Piers P/efe9fkin has been so long attributed as a Whole' to Lang- 
lauid that in‘^ite of modem analytical criticism it is most 

conveniently discussed under that name. 
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personal and incommunicable element^ technical gains are a 
common possession; that after Marlowe ^ had developed the 
technique of blank verse^ this technique was available for all ; 
that after Pope had mastered the heroic couplet and Gray the 
ode, and Poe the short story, all men could write couplets and 
odes and short stories of technical correctness ; that, as Tennyson 
puts it, 

“ All can grow the flower now, 

For all have got the seed.” 

But this was singularly untrue of the technical gains made 
by Chaucer and his great contemporaries. Pearl and Patience 
were apparently unknown to the 15th century, but Gawayne 
and Piers Plowman and Chaucer’s works were known and were 
influential in one way or another throughout the century. 
Gawayne called into existence a large number of romances 
dealing with the same hero or with somewhat similar situations, 
some of them written in verse suggested by the remarkable verse 
of their model, but the resemblance, even in versification, is 
only superficial. Piers Plowman gave rise to satirical allegories 
written in the alliterative long line and furnished the figures 
and the machinery for many satires in other metres, but the 
technical excellence of the first Piers Plowman poem was soon 
buried for centuries under the tremendous social significance 
of itself and its successors. And Chaucer, in spite of the fact 
that he was praised and imitated by many writers and definitely 
claimed as master by more than one, not only transmitted to 
them scarcely any of the technical conquests he had made, 
but seems also to have been almost without success in creating 
any change in the taste of the public that read his poems so 
eagerly, any demand for better literature than had been written 
by his predecessors. 

Wide and lasting Chaucer’s influence undoubtedly was. Not 
only was all the court-poetry, all the poetry of writers who 
pretended to cultivation and refeement, throughout the century, 
in England and Scotland, either directly or indirectly imitative 
of his work, but even the humblest productions of unpretentious 
writers show at times traces of his influence. Scotland was 
fortunate in having writers of greater ability than England had 
(see Scotland : Literature), In England the three chief followers 
of Chaucer known to us by name are Lydgate, Hoccleve (see 
Occleve) and Hawes. Because of their praise of Chaucer and 
their supposed personal relations to him, Lydgate and Hoccleve 
are almost inseparable in modem discussions, but 15th century 
readers and writers appear not to have associated them very 
closely. Indeed, Hoccleve is rarely mentioned, while Lydgate 
is not only mentioned continually, but continually praised as 
Chaucer’s equal or even superior. Hoccleve was not, to be sure, 
as prolific as Lydgate, but it is difficult to understand why his 
work, which compares favourably in quality with Lydgate’s, 
attracted so much less attention. The title of his greatest poem, 
De tegimine principum, may have repelled readers who were 
not princely born, though they would have found the work full 
of the moi^ and prudential maxims and illustrative anecdotes 
so dear to them ; but his attack upon Sir John Oldcastle as a 
heretic ought to have been decidedly to the taste of the ortliodox 
upper classes, while his lamentations over his misspent youth, 
his tales and some of his minor poems might have interested 
any one. Of a less vigorous spirit than Lydgate, he was, in his 
mild way, more humorous and more original. Also despite his 
sense of personal loss in Chaucer’s death and his care to transmit 
to posterity the likeness of his beloved master, he seems to have 
been less slavish than Lydgate in imitating him. His memory 
is full of Chaucer’s phrases, he writes in verse-forms hallowed by 
the master’s use, and he tries to give to his lines the movement 
of Chaucer’s decasyllables, but he is comparatively free fr^ 
the influence of those early allegorical works of the Master which 
produced in the i5di century so dreary a flock of imitations. 

Lydgate’s productivity was enormous, — ^how ^eat no man 
can say, for, as was the case with Chaucer also, his fame caused 
many masterless poems to be ascribed to him, but, after making 
all necessary deductions, the amount of verse that has come 
down to us from him is astonishing. Here it may suffice to say 


that his translations are predominantly epic (140,000 lines), 
and Hiis original compositions predominantly allegorical love 
poems or didactic poems. If there is anything duller than a dull 
epic it is a dull allegory, and Lydgate has achieved both. This 
is not to deny the existence of good passages in his epics and 
ingenuity in his allegories, but there is no pervading, persistent 
life in either. His epics, like almost all the narrative verse of 
the time, whether epic, legend, versified chronicle or metrical 
romance, seem designed merely to satisfy the desire of 15th 
century readers for information, the craving for facts — true or 
fictitious — the same craving that made possible the poems on 
alchemy, on hunting, on manners and morals, on the duties of 
parish priests, on the seven liberal arts. His allegories, like 
most allegories of the age, are ingenious rearrangements of old 
figures and old machinery, they are full of what had once been 
imagination but had become merely memory assisted by clever- 
ness. The great fault of all his work, as of nearly all the literature 
of the age, is that it is merely a more or less skilful manipulation 
of what the author had somewhere read or heard, and not a 
faithful transcript of the author’s own peculiar sense or concep- 
tion of what he had seen or heard or read. The fault is not that 
the old is repeated, that a twice-told tale is retold, but that it is 
retold without being re-imagined by the teller of the tale, without 
taking on from his personality something that was not in it 
before. Style, to be sure, was a thing that Lydgate and his 
fellows tried to supply, and some of them supplied it abundantly 
according to their lights. But style meant to them external 
decoration, classical allusions, personifications, an inverted or 
even dislocated order of words, and that famous “ ornate 
diction,” those “ aureate terms,” with which they strove to 
surpass the melody, picturesqueness and dignity which, for all 
its simplicity, they somehow dimly discerned in the diction of 
Chaucer. 

Stephen Hawes, with his allegorical treatise on the seven liberal 
sciences, came later than these men, only to write worse. He was 
a disciple of Lydgate rather than of Chaucer, and is not only 
lacking in the vigour and sensitiveness which Lydgate sometimes 
displays, but exaggerates the defects of his master. If it be a 
merit to have conceived the pursuit of knowledge under the form 
of the efforts of a knight to win the hand of his lady, it is almost 
the sole merit to which Hawes can lay claim. Two or three 
good situations, an episode of low comedy, and the epitaph of 
the Knight with its famous final couplet, exhaust the list of his 
credits. The efforts that have been made to trace through Hawes 
the line of Spenser’s spiritual ancestry seem not well advised. 
The resemblances that have been pointed out are such as arise 
inevitably from the allegories and from the traditional material 
with which both worked. There is no reason to believe that 
Spenser owed his general conception to Hawes, or that the 
Faery Queene would have differed in even the slightest detail 
from its present form if the Pastime of Pleasure had never been 
written. The machinery of chivalric romance had already been 
applied to spiritual and moral themes in Spain without the aid 
of Hawes. 

It is obvious that the fundamental lack of all these men was 
imaginative power, poetic ability. This is a sufficient reason for 
failure to write good poetry. But why did not men of better 
ability devote themselves to literature in this age ? Was it 
because of the perturbed conditions arising from the prevalence 
of foreign and civil wars ? Perhaps not, Siough it is clear that 
if Sir Thomas Maloiy had perished in one of the many fights 
through which he lived, the chivalric and literary impulses 
which he perhaps received from the Fadre of Curteisy,” 
Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, would have gone for 
nothing and we should lack the Morte Darthur, But it may very 
well be that the wars and the tremendous industrial growth 
of England fixed the attention of the stroi^est and most original 
spirits among the younger men and so withdrew them from the 
possible attractions of literature. But, lifter aU, whatever 
general truth may lie in su^ speculations, the way of a young 
man with his own life is as incalculable as any of the four things 
which Agur son of Jakeh declared to be past finding out ; local 
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and special accidents rather than general communal influences 
are apt to shape the choice of boys of exceptional character, and 
we have many instances of great talents turning to literature 
or art when war or commerce or science was the dominant 
attraction of social life. 

But even recognizing that the followers of Chaucer were not 
men of genius, it seems strange that their imitation of Chaucer 
was what it was. They not only entirely failed to see what his 
merits as an artist were and how greatly superior his mature 
work is to his earlier in point of technique; they even preferred 
the earlier and imitated it almost exclusively. Furthermore, 
his mastery of verse seemed to them to consist solely in writing 
verses of approximately four or flve stresses and arranging them 
in couplets or in stanzas of seven or eight lines. Their preference 
for the early allegorical work can be explained by their lack of 
taste and critical discernment and by the great vogue of 
allegorical writing in England and France. Men who are just 
beginning to think about the distinction between literature and 
ordinary writing usually feel that it consists in making literary 
expression differ as widely as possible from simple direct sp>eech. 
For this reason some sort of artificial diction is developed and 
some artificial word order devised. Allegory is used as an 
elegant method of avoiding unpoetical plainness, and is an easy 
means of substituting logic for imagination. The failure to 
reproduce in some degree at least the melody and smoothness 
of Chaucer’s decasyllabic verse, and the particular form which 
that failure took in Lydgate, are to be explained by the fact 
that Lydgate and his fellows never knew how Chaucer’s verse 
sounded when properly read. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the disappearance of final unaccented e from many words or 
its instability in many others made it difficult for Lydgate and 
hi^ fellows to write melodious verse. Melodious verse has been 
written since the disappearance of all these sounds, and the 
possibility of a choice between a form with final e and one without 
it is not a hindrance but an advantage to a poet, as Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine and innumerable German poets have shown by 
their practice. The real difficulty with these men was that they 
pronounced Chaucer’s verse as if it were written in the English 
of their own day. As a matter of fact all the types of verse 
discovered by scholars in Lydgate’s poems can be discovered 
in Chaucer’s also if they be read with Lydgate’s pronunciation. 
Chaucer did not write archaic English, as some have supposed, — 
that is, English of an earlier age than his own, — it would have 
been impossible for him to do so with the unfailing accuracy 
he shows ; he did, however, write a conservative, perhaps an 
old-fashioned, English, such as was spoken by the conservative 
members of the class of society to which he was attached and 
for which he wrote. An English with fewer final ^’s was already 
in existence among the less conservative classes, and this rapidly 
became standard English in consequence of t^ social changes 
which occurred during his own life. We know that a misunder- 
standing of Chaucer’s verse existed from the i6th century 
to the time of Thomas Tyrwhitt ; it seems clear that it began 
even earlier, in Chaucer’s own lifetime. 

There are several poems of the 15th century whkh were long 
ascribed to Chaucer. Among them are : — the Complaint of the 
Black Knight^ or Complaint of a Lover's Life, now loiown to be 
Lydgate’s ; the Mother of God, now ascribed to Hoccleve ; the 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale, by Clanvowe ; La Belle Dame sans 
merci, a translation from the French of Alain Chartier by 
Rich^d Ros ; Chaucer's Dream, or the Isle of Ladies ; the 
Assembly of Ladies ; the Flower and the Leaf ; and the Court of 
Love, The two poems of Lydgate and Hoccleve are as good as 
Chaucer’s poorest work. The Assembly of Ladies and the Flower 
and the Leaf are perhaps better than the Book of the Duchess, 
but not so good as the Parliament of Fowls, The Flower and the 
leaf, it will be remembered, was very dear to John Keats, who, 
like all his contempori^ies, regarded it as Chimcer’s. An addi- 
tional interest attaches to both it and the Assembly of Ladies, 
from the fact that the au^or may have been a woman ; Professor 
Skeat is, incteed, confident that he knows who the woman was 
and when she wrote. These poems, like the Court of Dwe, are 
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thoroughly conventional in material, all the figures and poetical 
machmery may be found in dozens of other poems in England 
and France, as Professor Neilson has shown for the Court of lave 
and Mr M^h for the Flower and the Leaf ; but there are a fresh- 
ness of spirit and a love of beauty in them that are not common ; 
the conventional birds and flowers are there, but they seem, 
like those of Chaucer’s Legend, to have some touch of life, and 
the conventional companies of ladies and gentlemen ride and talk 
and walk with natural grace and ease. The Court of Love is 
usually ascribed to a very late date, as late even as the middle 
of the 1 6th century. If this is correct, it is a notable instance 
of the persistence of a Chaucerian influence. An effort has been 
made, to be sure, to show that it was written by Scogan and that 
the writing of it constituted the offence mentioned by Chaucer 
in his Envoy to Scogan, but it has been clearly shown that this 
is impossible, both because the language is later than Scogan’s 
time and because nothing in the poem resembles the offence 
clearly described by Chaucer. 

Whatever may be true of the authorship of the Assembly of 
Ladies and the Flower and the Leaf, there were women writers 
in England in the middle ages. Juliana of Norwich wrote her 
Revelations of Divine Love before 1400. The much discussed 
Dame Juliana Berners, tlie supposed compiler of the treatise 
on hunting in the Book of St Albans, may be mythical, though 
there is no reason why a woman should not have written such 
I a book ; and a shadowy figure that disappears entirely in the 
I sunlight is the supposed authoress of the Nut Brown Maid, 

I for if language is capable of definite meaning, the last stanza 
i declares unequivocally tliat the poem is the work of a man. 
But there is a poem warning young women against entering a 
nunnery which may be by a woman, and there is an interestmg 
entry among the records of New Romney for 1463-1464, “ Paid 
to Agnes Forde for the play of the Interlude of our Lord’s 
Passion, 6s. 8d.,” which is apparently the earliest mention of a 
woman dramatist in England. Finally, Margaret, countess of 
Richmond, the mother of Henry VIL, not only aided scholars 
and encouraged writers, but herself translated the (spurious) 
fourth book of St Thomas k Kempis’s Imitaiio Christi, Another 
Margaret, the duchess of Burgundy, it will be remembered, 
encouraged Caxton in his translation and printing. Women 
seem, indeed, to have been especially lovers of books and patrons 
of writers, and Skelton, if we may believe his Garland of Laurel, 
was surrounded by a bevy of l^ies comparable to a modern 
literary club ; Erasmus’s Suffragette Convention may correspond 
to no reality, but the Learned Lady arguing against the Monk 
for the usefulness and pleasure derived from books was not an 
unknown type. Women were capable of many things in the 
middle ages. English records show them to have been physi- 
cians, churchwardens, justices of the peace and sheriffs, and, 
according to a satirist, they were also priests. , 

The most original and powerful poetry of the 15th century 
was composed in popular forms for the ear of the common 
people and was apparently written without conscious artistic 
purpose. Three closes of productions deserve special at^tion, 
— songs and carols, popular ballads and certain dramatic com- 
positions. The songs and carols belong to a species which may 
have existed in En^and before the Norman Conquest, but which 
certainly was greatly modified by the musical and l^ic forms of 
France. The best of them are the direct and simple if not 
entirely artless expressions of personal emotion, and even when 
they contain, as they sometimes do, tbe description of a person, 
a situation, or an event, they deal with these things so subjec- 
tively, coniine themselves so closely to the rendering of tht 
emotional effect upon the singer, that they lose none of their 
directness or simplicity. Some of them deal with secul^ sub- 
jects, some with religious, and some are curious and delightful 
blendings of religious worship and aspiration with eartiily tender- 
ness for the embodiments of helpfess infancy protecting 
motherhood which gave Christianity so much of ^s ^wer over 
the affections and imagination of the middle ages. Even those 
which begin as mere expressions of joy in the Yifle-tide eating 
and drinking and merriment catch at moments hints of higher 
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joys> of finer emotions^ and lift singer and hearer above the noise 
and stir of earth. Hundreds of songs written and sung in the 
iSth century must have perished; many, no doubt, lived only a 
single season and were never even written down ; but dharice 
has preserved enough of them to make us wonder at the age 
which could ptoduce such masterpieces of tantalizing simplicity. 

The lyrics which describe a situation form a logical, if not a 
real transition to those which narrate an episode or an event. 
The most famous of the latter, the Nut Brmn Maid, has often 
been called a ballad, and “lyrical ballad it is in the sense 
established by Coleridge and Wordsworth, but its affinities are 
rather with the song or carol than with the folk-ballad, and, like 
Henryson’s charming Robin and Malkin, it is certainly the 
work of a man of culture and of conscious artistic purpose and 
methods. Unaccompanied, as it is, by any other work of the 
same author, this poem, with its remarkable technical merits, 
is an even more astonishing literary phenomenon than the famous 
single sonnet of Blanco White. It can hardly be doubted that 
the author learned his technique from the songs and carols. 

The folk-ballad, like the song or carol, belongs in some form 
to immemorial antiquity. It is doubtless a mistake to suppose 
that any ballad has been preserved to us that is a purel)^ com- 
munal product, a confection of the common knowledge, tradi- 
tions and emotions of the community wrought by subconscious 
processes into a song that finds chance but inevitable utterance 
through one or more individuals as the whole commune moves 
in its molecular dance. But it is equally a mistake to argue that 
ballads are essentially metrical romances in a state of decay. Both 
the matter and the manner of most of the best ballads forbid 
such a supposition, and it can hardly be doubted that in some of 
the folk-ballads of the 15th century are preserved not only 
traditions of dateless antiquity, but formal elements and technical 
processes that actually are derived from communal song and 
dance. By the 15th century, however, communal habits and 
processes of composition had ceased, and the traditional ele- 
ments, formulae and technique had become merely conventional 
aids and guides for the individual singer. Ancient as they were, 
conventional as, in a sense, they also were, they exercised none 
of the deadening, benumbing influence of ordinary conventions. 
They furnished, one may say, a vibrant framework of emotional 
expression, each tone of which moved the hearers all the more 
powerfully because it had sung to them so many old, unhappy, 
far-off riimgs, so many battles and treacheries and sudden griefs ; 
a framework which the individual singer needed only to fill 
out with the simplest staternent of the event which had stirred 
his own imagination and passions to produce, not a work of 
art, but a song of universal appeal. Not a work of art, because 
there arc scarcely half a dozen ballads that axe really works of 
art, and the greatest ballads are not among these. There is 
scarcely one that is free from excrescences, from dulness, from 
trivialities, from additions that would spoil their greatest 
situations and their greatest lines, were it not that we resolutely 
shut our ears and our eyes, as we should, to all but their greatest 
moments. But at their best moments the best ballads have an 
almost incomparable power, and to a people sick, as we are, of 
the ordinary, the usual, the very trivialities and impertinences 
of die ballads only help to define and emphasize these best 
moments. In histories of English literature the ballads have 
been so commonly dbcussed in connexion with their rediscovery 
in the 18th century, that we are apt to forget that some of the 
very best were demonstrably composed in the 15 th and that 
many others of uncertain date probably belong to the same time. 

Along with the genuine ballads dealing with a recent event or 
a traditional theme there were ballads in which earlier romances 
ate retdd in ballad style. This was doubtless inevitable in 
view of the increasing epic tendency of the ballad and the interest 
still felt in metrical romances, but it should not mislead us into 
regarding the genuine folk-ballad as an Out-growth of the 
metrical romance. 

Besides the ordinary epic or narrative ballad, the 15th century 
produced baSads in dramatic form^ or, perhaps it were better 
to jAy, drwhatized Some of ‘its epic baUads. How commonly 


this was done we do not know> bift the scanty records of the 
period indicate that it was a widespread custom, though only 
three plays of this Character (all concerning Robin Hood) have 
come down to us. These plays had, however, no further inde- 
pendent development, but merely furnished elements of incident 
and atmosphere to later plays of a more highly organized type. 
With these ballad plays may also be mentioned the Christmas 
plays (usually of St George) and the sword-dance plays, which 
also flourish^ in the 1 5th century, but survive for us only as 
obscure elements in the masques and plays of Ben Jonson and in 
such modem rustic performances as Thomas Hardy has so 
charmingly described in 7 "he Return of ike Native, 

The additions which the 15th century made to the ancient 
cycles of Scripture plays, the so-called Mysteries, are another 
instance of a literaiy effort which spent itself in vain (see 
Drama). The most notable of these are, of course, the world 
renowned comic scenes in the Towndey (or Wakefield) Plays, in 
the pageants of Cain, of Noah and of the Shepherds. In none 
of these is the 15th century writer responsible for the original 
comic intention ; in the pageants of Cain and of the Shepherds 
fragments of the work of a 14th century writer still remain to 
prove the earlier existence of the comic conception, and that it 
was traditional in the Noah pageant we know from the testimony 
of Chaucer’s Miller ; but none the less the 15th century writer 
was a comic dramatist of original power and of a skill in the 
development of l)oth character and situation previously un- 
exampled ill England. The inabilitv of Lydgate to develop a 
comic conception is strikingly displayed if one compares his 
Pageant for Presentation before the King at Hereford with the 
work of this unknown artist. But in our admiration for this 
man and his famous episode of Mak and the fictitious infant, we 
are apt to forget the equally fine, though very different qualities 
shown in some of the later pageants of the York Plays, Such, 
for example, is the final pageant, that of the Last Judgment, a 
drama of slow and majestic movement, to he sure, but with a 
large and fine conception of the great situation, and a noble and 
dignified elocution not inadequate to the theme. 

The Abraham and Isaac play of the Brome MS., extant as a 
separate play and perhaps so performed, which has been so 
greatly admired for its cumulative pathos, also belongs de- 
monstrably to this century. It is not, as has been supposed^ 
an intermediate stage between French plays and the Chester 
Abraham and Isaac, but is derived directly from the latter by 
processes which comparison of the two easily reveals. Scripture 
plays of a type entirely different from the well-known cyclic 
mysteries, apparently confined to the Passion and Resurrection 
and the related events, become known to us for the first time in 
the records of this century. Such plays seem to have been 
confined to the towns of the south, and, as both their location 
and their stmetufe suggest, may have been borrowed from 
France. In any event, the records show that they flourished 
greatly and that new versions were made from time to time. 

Another form of the medieval drama, the Morality Play, had 
its origin in the 15th century,— or else very late in the 14th. 
The earliest known examples of it in England date from about 
1420. These are the CasUe of Perseverance and the Pride of Life, 
Others belmiging to the century ar6 Mind, Will and Understand* 
ing. Mankind and MedwalPs Nature, There are also parts of 
two pageants in the Ludus Covmtriae (r. 1460) that are commonly 
classed as Moralities, and these, together with the existence of a 
few personified abstractions in other plays, have led some critics 
to suppose that the Morality was derived from the Mystery by 
the gradual introduction of personified abstractions in the jflace 
of real persons. But the two kinds otf plays arc fundamentally 
different, different in subject and in tecitoique ; and no r^laoe- 
ment of real persons by personifioatfens can change a M^te^ 
into a Morality. Moreover, the Moiaiitv features in Mysteries 
are later than the or^in of tli Morality Itself and are due to the 
influence of the latter. The Morality Play is merely a dramatized 
allegory, and derives its dimeters and its peculiar technique 
from the application of the dramatic method to the allegory, 
the favourite literary form of the middle ages. None of the 15th 
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century Mcralities is literature of tiie %st rank^ though both ^ 
Cdstle of Perseviranee suid Pride of ' Lifs contain passages ringing 
with a passionate sincerity that communicates itself to the 
hearer or reader. But it was not uirtil the beginning of the 
16th century that a Morality of pcrmiment human interest 
appeared in Everyman, which, after all, is a translation from 
the Dutch, as is clearly proved by the fact that in the two prayers 
near the end of the play the Dutch has complicated but regular 
stanzas, whereas the English has only irregularly rfiymed 
passages. 

Besides the Mysteries and Moralities, the 15th century had also 
Miracle Plays, properly so called, dealing with the lives> martyr- 
doms and miracles of saints. As we know these only from 
records of their performance or their mere existence — no texts 
have been preserved to us, except the very curious Play of the 
Sacrament — it is impossible to speak of their literary or dramatic 
qualities. The Miracle Play as a form was, of course, not confined 
to the 15th century. Notwithstanding the assertions of historians 
of literature that it died out in England soon after its introduction 
at the beginning of the 12th century, its existence can be demon- 
strated from c, I no to the time of Shakespeare. But records 
seem to indicate that it flourished especially during this period 
of supposed barrenness. 

What was the nature of the “ Komedy of Troylous and 
Pandor performed before Henry VIII. on the 6th of January 
1516 we have no means of knowing. It is very early indeed 
to assume the influence of either classical or Italian drama, 
and although we have no records of similar plays from the 15th 
century, it must be remembered that our records are scanty, 
that the middle ages applied the dramatic method to all sort.s of 
material, and that it is therefore not impossible that secular 
plays like this were performed at court at a much earlier date- 
The record at any rate does not indicate that it was a new type 
of play, and the Griselda story had been dramatized in France, 
Italy and the Netherlands befoic 1500. 

That not much good prose was written in the i5(ih century is 
less surprising than that so little good verse was written. The 
technique of verse composition had been studied and mastered 
in the preceding age, as we have .seen, but the technique of prose 
had apparently received no serious consideration. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if any one thought of prose as a possible medium of 
artistic expression. Chaucer apparently did not, in spite of the 
comparative excellence of his Preface to the Astrolabe and his 
occasional noteworthy successes with the difficulties of the 
philosophy of Boethius; Wycliffe is usually clumsy; and the 
translators of Mandcville, though they often give us passages 
of great charm, obviously were plain men who merely translated 
as best they could. There was, however, a comparatively large 
amount of prose written in the 1 5th century, mainly for reli^^ous 
or educational purposes, dealing with the same sorts of subjects 
that were dealt with in verse, and in some cases not distinguish- 
able from the verse by any feature but the cuboence of rhyme. 
The vast body of this we must neglect ; only five writers need 
be named : John Capgrave, Reginald Pecock, Sir Jdhn Fortescue, 
Caxton and Malory. Capgrave, the compiler of the first chronicle 
in English prose since the Conquest, wrote by preferenoe in 
Latin ; his English is a condescension to those who could not 
read I^tin and has the qualities which belong to the talk of an 
earnest and sincere man ol commonplace ability. Peoock and 
Fortescue are more important. Peobek (r. 1395-c. 1460) was 
a man of singularly acute and logical mind. He prided himself 
upon his dialectic skill and his faculty for discovering arguments 
tl^ had been overlooked by others. His writings, therefore — 
or at least the Repressor — m excetient in general structure and 
arrangement his ideas are presented cleariy and simply^ with 
few digressions or excrescences, and his sentences, though 
sometimes too kmg, are more like modem prose than any others 
before the age of ElisiA>eth. Hk style is lightened by frequent 
figures of speech, mostly illustrative, and really illustrative, of 
hts idoM, wldle his intdUectual ingenuity cannot fail to interest 
even those whom bis prejudices and precoimptions reitol 
Fortescue, like Capgrave, wrote by preference in Li^n, and, like 


Pecock, was philosophtcal and controversial. But his principal 
English worl^ the Difference petmeen an Absolute and a Limited 
Monarchy, differs from Pecock's in being rather a pleading than 
a logical argument, and the geniality and glowing patriotism 
of its author give it a for greater human interest. 

No new era in literary composition was marked by the activity 
of William Cajcton as translator and publisher, tWgh the print* 
ing-press has, of course, changed fundamentally the proi^m 
of the dissemination and preservation of culture, and thereby 
ultimately affected literary production profoundly. But neither 
Caxton nor the writers whose works he printed produced anything 
new in form or spirit. His publications range over the whole 
field of 15th centu^ literature, and no doubt he tried, as his 
quaint prefaces indicate, to direct the public taste to what was 
best among the works of the past, as when he printed and re- 
printed the Canierbmy Tales, but among all his numerous 
publications not one is the herald of a new era. The only book of 
permanent interest as literature which he introduced to the 
world was the Morie Darihur of Sir Thomas Malory, and this is a 
compilation from older romances {see Arthurian Legend). 
It is, to he sure, the one book of permanent literary significaaoe 
produced in England in the 15th century ; it glows with the 
warmth and beauty of the old knight’s oonception of chivalry 
and his love for the great deeds and great men of the visionaTy 
past, and it continually allures the reader by its fresh and vivid 
diction and by a syntax which, though sometimes faulty, has 
almost always a certain naive charm ; “ thystorye (i>. the 
history) of the sayd Artliur,” as Caxton long ago declared, “ is 
so gloryous and shynyng, that he is stalled in the first place 
of the moost noble, beste and worthy est of the Crysten men ” ; 
it is not, however, as the first of a new species, but as the final 
flower of an old that this glorious and shining book retains its 
place in .English litxsraturc. 

Whatever may have been the effect of the wars and tlie growth 
of industrial life im England in withdrawing men of t^ best 
abilities from the pursuit of literature, neither these causes 
nor any other interfered with the activity of writers of lesser 
powers. The amount of writing is really astonishing, as is also 
Its range. More than three hundred separate works (exclusive 
of the large number still ascribed to Lydgate and of the seventy 
printed by Caxton) have been made accessible by the Eaxly 
English Text Society and other public or private presses, and 
it seems probable that an equal number remains as yet un- 
published. No list of these writings can be given Iicre, hut it 
may not be unprofitable to indicate the range of mterests by 
noting tiie classes of writing represented. The classificatiuii is 
necessarily rough, as some writings bcloDg to more than one 
type. We may note, first, love ipoems, aHagorical and un- 
allegorical, narrative, didactic, lyrical and quasi-lyrical ; poems 
autobiographical and exculpatory ; poems of eulogy and appeal 
for aid ; tales of entertainment or instruction, in prose and ki 
verse ; histories ancient and modem, and brief accounts of 
recent historical events, in prose and in verse ; prose romaatces 
and metrical romances ; legends, and livgs of saints^ in luid 
in verse ; poems and prose works of religious meaitation, 
devotion and controversy ; treatises of religious instruction, in 
prose and in verse; ethical and philosophical treatises, and 
ethical and prudential treatises ; treatises of government, of 
political economy; of foreign travel, , of hygiene> of surgery, of 
alchemy, of heraldry, of hunting and hawking, and fishing, of 
farming, of good manners, and of cooking and carving. Prosaic 
and intended merely to serve practical uses as many of these 
were, verse is the medium cd expression as often as prose. Besides 
this large amount and variety (Of Ex^glfsh compositions, it must 
be remembered that much was alsp ^tten in Latin, and that 
Latin and French works of ihis and other centuries were read by 
the educated classes. 

Although the intellectual and spiritual movonent which we 
call the Italian Renaissance was not unknown in England in the 
X4th and x5th centuries, il; is not strange that, it exercised no 
perceptible, influence upon English hterature, except in the cose 
of Chaucer. Chauoer waa the only English naan of letters before 
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the i6th century who knew Italian literature. The Italians who 
visited England and the Englishmen who visited Italy were 
interested, not in literature, but in scholarship. Such studies 
as were pursued by Free, Grey, Flemming, Tilly, Gunthorpe 
and others who went to Italy, made them better grammarians 
and rhetoricians, and no doubt gave them a freer, wider outlook, 
but upon their return to England they were immediately absorbed 
in administrative cares, which left them little leisure for literary 
composition, even if they had had any inclination to write. 
They prepared the way, however, for the leaders of the great 
intellectual awakening which began in England with Linacre, 
Golet, More and their fellows, and which finally culminated in 
the age of Spenser, Bacon, Sh^espeare, Jonson, Gilbert, Harvey 
and Harriott. 

When the middle ages ceased in England it is impossible to 
say definitely. Long after the new learning and culture of the 
Renaissance had been introduced there, long after classical and 
Italian models were eagerly chosen and followed, the epic and 
lyric models of the middle ages were admired and imitated, 
and the ancient forms of the drama lived side by side with the 
new until the time of Shakespeare himself. John Skelton, 
although according to Erasmus “ unum Britannicarum literarum 
lumen ac decus,*’ and although possessing great originality and 
vigour both in diction and in versification when attacking his 
enemies or indulging in playful rhyming, was not only a great 
admirer of Lydgate, but equalled even the worst of his prede- 
cessors in aureate pedantries of diction, in complicated im- 
possibilities of syntax, and in meaningless inversions of word- 
order whenever he wished to write elegant and dignified litera- 
ture. And not a little of the absurd diction of the middle of the 
i6th century is merely a continuation of the bad ideals and 
practices of the refined writers of the 15th. 

In fine, the 15th century has, aside from its vigorous, though 
sometimes coarse, popular productions, little that can interest 
the lover of literature. It offers, however, in richest profusion 
problems for the literary antiquarian and the student of the 
relations between social conditions and literary productivity, — 
problems which have usually been attacked only with the light 
weapons of irresponsible speculation, but which may perhaps 
be solved by a careful comparative study of many literatures 
and many periods. Moreover, although in the quality of its 
literary output it is decidedly inferior to the 14th century, the 
amount and the wide range of its productions indicate the gradual 
extension of the habit of reading to classes of society that were 
previously unlettered ; and this was of great importance for the 
future of English literature, just as the innumerable dramatic 
performances throughout England were important in developing 
audiences for Marlowe and Shakespeare and Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

For bibliography see vol. ii. of the Cambridge History of Literature 
(1909); and Brandi’s Geschichte der mittelengliscken Liter atur (re- 
printed from Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Phihlogie). Inter- 
esting general discussions be found in the laraer histories of 
English Literature, such as Ten Brink’s, Jusserand^s, and (a little 
more antiquated) Courthope’s and Morley’s. (J. M. Ma.) 

III. Elizabethan Times 

General Influences, and Prologue to 1579 , — ^The history of 
letters in England from More’s Utopia (1516), the first Platonic 
vision, to Milton’s Samson Agonistes (1671), the latest classic 
tragedy, is one and continuous. That is the period of the English 
Renaissance, in the wider sense, and it covers all and more of 
the literature loosely called “ Elizabethan.” With all its com- 
plexity and subdivisions, it has as real a unity as the age of 
Pericles, or that of Petrarch and Boccaccio, or the period in 
Germany that includes both Lessing and Heine. It is peculiar 
inlength of span, in variety of power, and in wealth of production, 
thou^ its master-works on the greater scale are relatively few. 
It is distinct, while never quite cut off, from the middle age 
preceding, and also from the classical or ** Augustan ” age that 
followed. The coming of Dryden denoted a new phase ; but it 
was still a phase of the R^iaissance ; and the break that declared 
itself about 1660 counts as no&ii^ beside the break with the 


middle ages ; for this implied the whole change in art, thought 
and temper, which re-created the European mind. It is true 
that many filaments unite Renaissance and middle ages, not 
only in the religious and purely intellectual region, but in that of 
art. The matter of Geoffrey of Monmouth, the tales of Arthur 
and of Troilus, the old fairy folklore of the South, the topic of 
the Falls of Princes, lived on; and so did the characteristic 
medieval form, allegory and many of the old metres of the 14th 
century. But then these things were transformed, often out of 
knowledge, Shakespeare’s use of the histories of Macbeth, 
Lear and Troilus, and Spenser’s of the allegoric romance, are 
examples. And when the gifts of the middle ages are not trans- 
formed, as in the Mirror for Magistrates, they strike us as sur- 
I vivals from a lost world. 

So vital a change took long in the working. The English 
Renaissance of letters only came into full flower during the last 
twenty years of the i6th century, later than in any Southern 
land ; but it was all the richer for delay, and would have missed 
many a life-giving element could it have been driven forward 
sooner. If the actual process of genius is beyond analysis, we 
can still notice the subjects which genius receives, or chooses, 
to work upon, and also the vesture which it chooses for them ; 
and we can watch some of the forces that long retard but in 
the end fertilize these workings of genius. 

What, then, in England, were these forces ? Two of them 
lie outside letters, namely, the political settlement, culminating 
in the later reign of Elizabeth, and the religious 
settlement, whereby the Anglican Church grew out of 
the English Reformation. A third force lay within 
the sphere of the Renaissance itself, in the narrower meaning of 
the term. It was culture — the prefatory work of culture and 
education, which at once prepared and put off the flowering of 
pure genius. Elizabethan ” literature took its complexion 
from the circumstance that all these three forces were in operation 
at once. The Church began to be fully articulate, just when the 
national feeling was at its highest, and the tides of classical and 
immigrant culture were strongest. Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity and Shakespeare’s Henry F, 
came in the same decade (1590-1600). But these three forces, 
political, religious and educational, were of very different 
duration and value. The enthusiasm of 1590-1600 was already 
dying down in the years 1600-1610, when the great tragedies 
were written ; and soon a wholly new set of political forces 
began to tell on art. The religious inspiration was mainly 
confined to certain important channels ; and literature as a 
whole, from first to last, was far more secular than religious. 
But Renaissance culture, in its ramifications and consequences, 
tells all the time and over the whole field, from 1500 to 1660. 
It is this culture which really binds together the long and varied 
chronicle. Before passing to narrative, a short review of each 
of these elements is required. 

Down to 1579 the Tudor rule was hardly a direct inspiration 
to authors. The reign of Henry VII. was first duly told by Bacon, 
and that of Heniy VIII. staged by Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, in the time of James I. Sir Thomas More 
found in Roper, and Wolsey in Cavendish, sound biographers, who 
are nearly the earliest in the language. The later years of Henry 
VIII. were full of episodes too tragically picturesque for safe 
handling in the lifetime of his children. The next two reigns 
were engrossed with the religious war ; and the first twenty y^rs 
of Elizabeth, if they laid the bases of an age of peace, well-being, 
and national self-confidence that was to prove a teeming soil 
for letters, were themselves poor in themes for patriotic art. 
The abortive treason of the northern earls was echoed only in a 
ringing ballad. But the voyagers, freebooters, and explorers 
reported their experiences, as a duty, not for fame ; and these, 
though not till the golden age, were edited by Hakluyt, wd 
fledged the poetic fancies that took wing from the Indian 
Peru” to the “still-vext Bermoothes.” Yet, in default of any 
true historian, the queen’s wise delays and diplomacies that 
upheld the En^^lish power, and her refusal to launch on a Pro- 
testant or a national war until occasion compelled and the country 
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was ready, were subjects as uninspiring to poets as the burning 
questions of the roy^ marriage or the royal title. But by 1580 
the nation was filled with the sense of Elizabeth's success and 
greatness and of its own prosperity. No shorter struggle and 
no less achievement could have nursed the insolent, jubilant 
patriotism of the years that followed ; a feeling that for good 
reasons was peculiar to England among the nations, and created 
the peculiar forms of the chronicle play and poem. These were 
borrowed neither from antiquity nor from abroad, and were 
never afterwards revived. The same exultation found its way 
into the current forms of ode and pastoral, of masque and 
allegory, and into many a dedication and interlude of prose. 
It was so strong as to outlive the age that gave it warrant. The 
passion for England, the passion of England for herself, animates 
the bulk of Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, which was finished so late 
as 1622. But the public issues were then changing, the temper 
was darker ; and the civil struggle was to speak less in poetry 
than in the prose of political theory and ecclesiastical argument, 
until its after-explosion came in the verse of Milton. 

The English Reformation, so long political rather than 
doctrinal or imaginative, cost much writing on all sides ; but 
no book like Calvin’s Institution is its trophy, at once 
chMo!^* defining the religious change for millions of later men 
and marking a term of departure in the national prose. 
Still, the debating weapons, the axes and billhooks, of vernacular 
English were sharpened — somewhat jaggedly — in the pamphlet 
battles that dwarfed the original energies of Sir Thomas More 
and evoked those of Tyndale and his friends. The powers of the 
same style were proved for descriptive economy by Starkey’s 
Dialogue between Pole and Lupset, and for religious appeal 
by the blunt sound rhetoric and forthright jests in the sermons 
of Latimer (died 1555). Foxe’s reports of the martyrs are the 
type of early Protestant English (1563); but the reforming 
divines seldom became real men of letters even v/hen their 
Puritanism, or discontent with the final Anglican settlement 
and its temper, began to announce itself. Their spirit, however, 
comes out in many a corner of poetry, in Gascoigne’s Steel Glass 
as in Spenser’s Shepherd^ s Calendar ; and the English Reforma- 
tion lived partly on its pre-natal memories of Langland as well 
as of Wycliffe. The fruit of the struggle, though retarded, was 
ample. Carrying on the work of Fisher and Cranmer, the new 
church became the nursing mother of English prose, and trained 
it more than any single influence, — trained it so well, for the 
purposes of sacred learning, translation and oratory, and also 
as a medium of poetic feeling, tliat in these activities England 
came to rival France. How late any religious writer of true rank 
arose may be seen by the lapse of over half a century between 
Henry VIII.’s Act of Supremacy and Hooker’s treatise. But 
after Hooker the chain of eloquent divines was unbroken for a 
hundred years. 

Renaissance culture had many stages and was fed from many 
streams. At the outset of the century, in the wake of Erasmus, 
under the teaching of Colet and his friends, there 
eJSun. spread a sounder knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
tongues, of the classic texts, and so of the ancient life 
and mind. This period of humanism in the stricter sense was far 
less brilliant than in Italy and France, No very great scholar or 
savant arose in Britain fora long time ; but neo-Latin literature, 
the satellite of scholarship, shone brightly in George Buchanan. 
But scholarship was creat^ and secured ; and in at least one, 
rather solitary, work of power, the Utopia (which remained in 
Latin till 1551), the fundamental process was begun which 
appropriates ^e Greek mind, not only for purposes of schooling, 
but as a source of new and independent thinking. In and after 
the middle of the centup^ the classics were again put forward 
by Cheke, by Wilson in his Art of Rhetoric (i 553), and by Ascham 
in his letters and in his Schoolmaster as the true staple 

of humane education, and the pattern for a simple yet lettered 
English. The literature of translations from the classics, in 
prose and verse, increased ; and these works, at first plain, 
business-like, and uninspired, slowly rose in style and power, 
and at last, like the translations from modem tongues, were 
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written by a series of masters of English, who thus introduced 
Plutarch and Tacitus to poets and historians. This labour of 
mediation was encouraged by the rapid expansion and reform 
of the two universities, of which almost every great master except 
Shakespeare was a member ; and even Shakespeare had ample 
Latin for his purpose. 

The direct impact of the classics on “ Elizabethan ” literature, 
whether through such translations or the originals, would take 
long to describe. But their indirect impact is far 
stronger, though in result the two are hard to discern, 

This is another point that distinguishes the English 
Renaissance from the Italian or the French, and makes 
it more complex. The knowledge of the thought, art and 
enthusiasms of Rome and Athens constantly came round through 
Italy or France, tinted and charjged in the passage with something 
characteristic of those countries. The early playwrights read 
Seneca in Latin and English, but also the foreign Senecan 
tragedies. Spenser, when starting on his pastorals, studied the 
Sicilians, but also Sannazaro and Marot. Shakespeare saw 
heroic antiquity through Plutarch, but also, surely, through 
Montaigne’s reading of antiquity. Few of the poets can have 
distinguished the original fountain of Plato from the canalized 
supply of the Italian Neoplatonists. The influence, however, 
of Cicero on the Anglican pulpit was immediate as well as 
constant ; and so was that of the conciser Roman masters, 
Sallust and Tacitus, on Ben Jonson and on Bacon. Such 
scattered examples only intimate the existence of two great 
chapters of English literary history, — the effects of tlie classics 
and the effects of Italy. The bibliography of 16th-century 
translations from the Italian in the fields of political and moral 
speculation, poetry, fiction and the drama, is so large as itself 
to tell part of the story. The genius of Italy served the genius 
of England in three distinctive ways. It inspired the recovery, 
with new modulations, of a lost music and a lost prosody. It 
modelled many of the chief poetic forms, which soon were 
developed out of recognition ; such were tragedy, allegory, song, 
pastoral and sonnet. Thirdly, it disclosed some of the master- 
thoughts upon government and conduct formed both by the old 
and the new Mediterranean world. Machiavelli, the student 
of ancient Rome and modern Italy, riveted the creed of Bacon. 
It might be said that never has any modem people so influenced 
another in an equal space of time — and letters, here as ever, 
are only the voice, the symbol, of a whole life and culture — if 
we forgot the sway of French in the later 17th and i8th centuries. 
And the power of French was alive also in the i6th. The 
track of Marot, of Ronsard and the Pleiad and Desportes, of 
I Rabelais and Calvin and Montaigne, is found in England. 
Journeymen like Boisteau and Belleforest handed on immortal 
tales. The influence is noteworthy of Spanish mannerists, 
above all of Guevara upon sententious prose, and of the novelists 
and humorists, headed by Cervantes, upon the drama. German 
legend is found not only in Marlowe’s Faustus, but in the by- 
ways of play and story. It will be long before the rich and 
coloured tangle of these threads has been completely unravelled 
with due tact and science. The presence of one strand may 
here be mentioned, which appears in unexpected spots. 

As in Greece, and as in the day of Coleridge and Shelley, the 
fabric of poetry and prose is shot through with philosophical 
ideas; a further distinction from other literatures 
like the Spanish of the golden age or the French aqpty. 
of 1830. But these were not so much the ideas of 
the new physical science and of Bacon as of the ethical and 
metaphysical ferment. The wave of free talk in the circles 
of Marlowe, Greville and Raleigh ripples through their writings. 
Though the direct influence of Giordano Bruno on English 
writers is probably lin^ited to a reminiscence in the Faerie 
Queene (Book vii.), he was well acquainted with Sidney and 
Greville, argued for the Copemican theory at Greville’s house, 
lectured on the soul at Oxford, and published his epoch- 
marking Italian dialogues during his two years* stay (1583- 
1585) in London. The debates in the earlier schools of 
Italy on the nature and tenure of the soul are heard in the 
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Nosce Teipsum (1599) of Sir John Davies ; a stoicism, “of the Elizabeth’s reign, when they appeared, with those of followers 
schools” as well as “of the blood,” animates Cassius and also like Grimoald, in TotteVs Miscellany the first of many 

the French heroes of Chapman ; and if the earlier drama is sown such garlands, and the outward proof of the poetical revival 
with Seneca’s old maxiitis on sin and destiny, the later drama, dating twenty years earlier. But this was a false dawn. Only 
at least in Shakespeare, is penetrated with the freer reading of one poem of authentic power, Sackville’s Induction (1563) to 
life and conduct suggested by Montaigne. Platonism — ^with its that dteary patriotic venture, A Mirror for Magistrates , was 
vox angelica sometimes a little hoarse— is present from the published for twenty years. In spirit medieval, this picture of 
youthful hymns of Spenser to the last followers of Donne ; the gates of hell and of the kings in bale achieves a new melody 
sometimes drawn from Plato, it is oftener the Christianized and a new intensity, and makes the coming of Spenser far less 
doctrine codified by Ficino or Pico. It must be noted that incredible. But poetry was long starved by the very ideal that 
this play of philosophic thought only becomes marked after 1580, nursed it — that of the all-sided, all-accomplished “ courtier ” 
when the preparatory tunings of English literature are over. or cavalier, to whom verse-making was but one of all the ac- 

We may now quickly review the period down to 1580, in the complishments that he must perfect, like fencing, or courting, 
departments of prose, verse and drama. It was a time which or equestrian skill. Wyatt and Surrey, Sackville and Sidney 
left few memorials of form. (and we may add Hamlet, a true Elizabethan) are of this type. 

Early modern English prose, as a medium of art, was of slow One of the first competent professional writers was George 
growth. For long there was alternate strife and union (ending Gascoigne, whose remarks on metric, and whose blank verse 
in marriage) between the Latin, or more rhetorical, satire, The Steel Glass (15^6), save the years between Sackville 
JS80. ancestral elements of the language, and this and Spenser. Otherwise the gap is filled by painful rhymesters 

was true both of diction and of construction. We need with rare flashes, such as Googe, Churchyard and Turberville. 
to begin with the talk of actual life, as we find it in the hands The English Renaissance drama, both comic and tragic, 
of the more naff writers, in its idiom and gusto and unshapen illustrates on the largest scale the characteristic power of the 
power, to see how style gradually declared itself. In state antique at this period — at first to reproduce itself in 
letters and reports, in the recorded words of Elizabeth and imitation, and then to generate something utterly 
Mary of Scotland and public men, in travels and memoirs, in different from itself, something that throws the antique 
Latimer, in the rude early versions of Cicero and Boethius, to the winds. Out of the Morality, a sermon upon the certainty 
in the more unstudied speech of Ascham or Leland, the material of death or the temptations of the soul, acted by personified 
lies. At the other extreme there are the English liturgy (1549, qualities and supernatural creatures, had grown up, in the reign 
1552, 1559, with the final fusion of Anglican and Puritan elo- of Henry VIL, the Interlude, a dialogue spoken by representative 
quence), and the sermons of Fisher and Cranmer, — nearly the types or trades, who faintly recalled those in Chaucer’s Prologue. 
first examples of a sinuous, musical and Ciceronian cadence. These forms, which may he termed medieval, continued long and 
A noble pattern for saga-narrative and lyrical prose was achieved blended; sometimes heated, as in Respublica, with doctrine, 
in the successive versions (1526-1540-1568) of the Hebrew and and usually lightened by the comic play of a “ Vice ” or in- 
Greek Scriptures, where a native simple diction of short and carnation of sinister roguery. John Hey wood was the chief 
melodious clauses are prescribed by the matter itself. Prose, in maker of the pure interludes, and Bishop Bale of the Protestant 
fact, down to Shakespeare’s time, was largely the work of the medleys ; his King Johan, a reformer’s partisan tract in verse, 
churthmen and translators, aided by the chroniclers. About the contains the germs of the chronicle play. In the drama down to 
mid-century the stories, as well as the books of conduct and 1580 the native talent is sparse enough, but the historical interest 
maxim, drawn from Italy and France, begin to thicken. Per- is high. Out of a seeming welter of forms, the structure, the 
verted symmetry of style is found in euphuistic hacks like Pettie. metres and the species that Kyd and Marlowe found slowly 
Painter’s (1566) provided the plots of Bandello emerged. Comedy was first delivered from the interlude, and 

and others for the dramatists. Hoby’s version (1561) of Castig- fashioned in essence as we know it, by the schoolmasters. Draw- 
lione’s Coui^titr, with its command of elate and subtle English, ing on Plautus, they constructed duly-knitted plots, divided 
is the most notable imported book between Berners’s Froissart into acts and scenes and full of homely native fun, for their 
(1523--1525) and North’s Plutarch (1579). Ascham ’s School- pupils to present. In Thersites (written 1537), the oldest of 
master is the most typical English book of Renaissance culture, these pieces, and in Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister (1552 at latest), 
in Its narrower sense, since Utopia. Holinshed’s Chronicle the best known of them, the characters are lively, and indeed 
(1577-1587) and the work of Halle, if pre-critical, were all the are almost individuals. In others, like (written 1 560), 

fitter to minister to Shakespeare. the abstract element and improving purpose remain, and the 

The lyric impulse was fledged anew at the court of Henry source is partly neo-Latin comedy, native or foreign. Romance 
Vin. 'The short lines and harping burdens of Sir Thomas crept in : serious comedy, with its brilliant future, the comedy 
Wyatt’s songs show the revival, not only of a love- of high sentiment and averted dangers mingled still with iarce, 
poetry more plangent than anything in English since was shadowed forth in Damon and Pithias and in the curious 
Chaucer, but also of the long-deadened sense of metre, play Common Conditions ; while the domestic comedy of in- 
In Wyatt’s sonnets, octaves, terzines and other Italian measures, trigue dawned in Gascoigne’s Supposes, adapted from Ariosto, 
we can watch the painful triumphant struggles of this noble old Thus were displaced the ranker rustic fun of Gammer Gurton's 
master out of the slough of formlessness in which verse had been Needle (written c. 1559) and other labours of “ rhyming mother- 
left by Skelton. Wyatt’s primary deed was his gradual re- wits.” But there was no style, no talk, no satisfactory metre, 
discovery of the iambic decasyllabic line duly accented — the The verse of comedy waited for Greene, and its prose for Lyly. 
line that had been first discovered by Chaucer for England ; Structure, without style, was also the main achiervCTient of the 
and next came its building into sonnet and stanza. Wyatt early tragedies. The Latin plays of Buchanan,^ sometimes 
(d. 1542) ended with p)erfect form J accuracy ; he has the honours biblical in topic, rest, as to their form, upon Euripides. But 
of vifctory ; and Henry Howard, earl of Surrey (d. 1547), a early English tragedy was shapen after the Senecan plays of Italy 
younger-heartdd and more gracious but a lighter poet, carried and after Seneca himself, all of whose dramas were translated by 
on his labour, arid caught some of Chaucer’s as wll as the Italian 1581. Gorboduc, or Ferrex and Porrex, acted about 156®, and 
tunes. The blanik verse of his two translated Aeneids, like all writteh by Sadcville and Norton, and Hughes’ Misforiunes of 
that written previous to Peele, gave little inkling of the latencies A^kur {acted isSS), are not so much plays as wraiths df pfeys, 
of the measure which was to Income the cardinal one of English wkh their chain of slaughters and revenges, their two-dimensional 
poetry. It was already ttie vogue in Italy for translations from personages, and their lifeless maxims which fstil to sweeten 
Ihe classics ; and we inay think of Surrey importing it like ttft bloodshot atmosphere. The Senecan fonn was not barren in 
uncut jewel and barely conscious of its value. His origh^L itself, as its sequel in France was to show : It was only barren 
poems, like those of Wyatt, waited for print till the eve of i lor England. After Marlowe it was driven to the study, and 'was 
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Still written (possibly under the inipulse of Mary countess of 
Pembroke), by Daniel and Greville, with much reminiscence 
of the French Senecans. But it left its trail on the real drama. 
It set the pattern of a high tragical action, often motived by 
revenge, swayed by large ideas of fate and retribution, and told 
in blank metre ; and it bequeathed, besides many moral sen- 
tences, such minor points of mechanism as the Ghost, the Chorus 
and the inserted play. There were many hybrid forms like 
Gismond of Salem, based on foreign story, alloyed with the 
mere personifications of the Morality, and yet contriving, as 
in the case of Promos ^nd Cassandra (the foundation of Measure 
for Measure), to interest Shakespeare. Thus the drama by 1580 
had some of its carpentry, though not yet a true style or versifica- 
tion. These were only to be won by escape from the classic 
tutelage. The ruder chronicle play also began, and the reigns of 
John and Henry V. amongst others were put upon the stage. 

Verse from Spenser to Donne . — Sir Philip Sidney almost 
shares with Edmund Spenser the honours of announcing the 
new verse, for part of his Astrophel and Stella was 
written, if not known in unpublished form, about 
1580-1581, and contains ten times the passion and poetry of 
The Shepherd's Calendar (1579). This work, of which only a 
few passages have the seal of Spenser’s coming power, was justly 
acclaimed for its novelty of experiment in many styles, j>astoral, 
satiric and triumphal, and in many measures : though it was 
•criticized for its “ rustic ” and archaic diction — no language ” 
that was to have more influence upon poetry than any of the 
real dialects of England. Spenser’s desire to write high tragedy, 
avowed in his October, was not to be granted ; his nine comedies 
are lost ; and he became the chief non-dramatic poet of his time 
and country. Both the plaintive pessimism of Petrarch and 
du Bellay, with their favourite method of emblem, and the 
Platonic theory of the spiritual love and its heavenly begetting 
sank into him ; and the Hymns To Love and To Beauty are 
possibly his earliest verses of sustained perfection and exaltation. 
These two strains of feeling Spenser never lost and never 
harmonized ; the first of them recurs in his Complaints of 1591, 
above all 'mThe Ruins of Time, the second in his Amoretii 
and CoUn Clout and Epithalamum, which are autobiographic. 
These and a hundred other threads are woven into The Faerie 
Queenc, an unfinished allegorical epic in honour of moral goodness, 
of which three books came out in 1590 and three more in 1596, 
while the fragment Of Constancy (so-called) is first found in the 
posthumous folio of 1609. This poem is the fullest reflex, outside 
the drama, of the soul and aspirations of the time. For its 
scenery and mechanism the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto furnishes 
the framework. In both poems tales of knightly adventure 
intertwine unconfused ; in both the slaying of monsters, the 
capture of strong places, and the release of the innocent, hindered 
by wizard and sorcerer, or aided by magic sword and horn and 
mirror, constitute the quest ; and in both warriors, ladies, 
dwarfs, dragons and figures from old mythology jostle dreamily 
together. To all this pomp Spenser strove to give a moral and 
often also a political meaning. Ariosto was not a vates sacer ; 
and so Spenser took Tasso’s theme of the holy war waged for the 
Sepulchre, and expanded it into a war between good and evil, 
as he saw them in the world ; between diastity and lust^ loyalty 
and detraction, England and Spain, England and Rome, Eliza- 
beth and usuipers, Irish governor and Irish rebel, right and 
wrong. The title-virtues of his six extant books he affects to 
take from Aristotle ; but Holiness, Temperance, Chastity, 
Justice, Friendship and Courtesy form a miwlley of medieval, 
puritanical and Greek ideals^ 

Spenser’s moral sentiments, often ethereally noble, might well 
be contrasted, and that not always to their crecht, wi^ those 
more secular and naturalistic ones that rule in Shakespeare 
or in Bernardino Telesio and GiordaA!a> Bruno. But The Faerie 
Qt/teene lives by its poeitry ; and its poetry fives iadqiendentfy 
of its creed. The idolized %ures of EUzai^th, who. is the Faerie 
Queene, and <^f the magnificent ” Prince Artfaury fail to hind 
the adventures together, and after two boohs the poekn breaks 
down in structure. And indeed all through it refim on episode 


and pageant, on its prevailing and insuppressible loveliness of 
scene and tint, of phrasing and of melody, beside which the inner 
meaning is oftwi an interruption. Spenser is not to be tired; 
in and out of his tapestry, with its glooming light much like 
a shade,” pace his figures on horseback, or in durance, with their 
clear and pictorial allegoric trappings ; and they go either singly, 
or in his favourite masques or pageants, suggested by emblem- 
atical painting or civic procession. He is o^n duly praised for 
his lingering and liquid melodies and his gracious images, or 
blamed for their languor; but his ground-tone is a sombre 
melancholy — ^unlike that of Jaques — and kis deepest quality 
as a writer is perhaps his angry j^wer. Few of his forty and 
more thousand lines are unpoetical ; in certainty of style, 
amongst English poets who have written profusely, he has no 
equals but Chaucer, Milton and Shelley. His “ artificial ” diction, 
drawn from middle English, from dialect or from false analogy, 
has always the intention and nearly always the effect of beauty ; 
we soon feel that its absence would be unnatural, and it has taken 
its rank among the habitual and exquisite implements of English 
poetry. This equality of noble form is Spenser’s strength, as 
dilution and diffusion of phrase, and a certain monotonous slow- 
ness of tempo, are beyond doubt his weaknesses. His chief tech- 
nical invention, the nine-line stanza {ababbebeC) was developed 
not from the Italian octave {ahdbabcd), but by adding an alexan- 
drine to the eight-line stave (ababbebe) of Chaucer’s Monk's Tale, 
Jt is naturally articulated twice— -at the fifth line, where the turn 
of repeated rhyme inevitably charms, and at the ninth, which 
runs now to a crashing climax, now to a pensive and sighing 
close. In rhyming, Spenser, if not always accurate, is one of the 
most natural and resourceful of poets. His power over the heroic 
couplet or quatrain is shown in his fable, Mother Hubbard's Talc, 
and in his curious verse memoir, Colin Clout ; both of which 
are medleys of satire and flattery. With formal tasks so various 
and so hard, it is wonderful how effortless the style of Spenser 
remains. His Muiopotmos is the lightest-handed of mock- 
heroics. No writer of his day except Marlowe was so faithful 
to the law of beauty. 

The mantle of Spenser fell, somewhat in shreds, upon poets 
of many schools until the Restoration. As though in thanks to 
his master Tasso, he lent to Edward Fairfax, the best 
translator of the Jerusalem Delivered {Godfrey of 
BuUoigne, 1600), some of his own case and intricate 
melody. Harington, the witty translator of Ariosto (1591) and 
spoilt child of the court, owed less to Spenser. The allegorical 
colouring was nobly caught, if sometimes barbarized, in the 
Christ's Victory and Triumph of the younger Giles Fletcher 
(1610), and Spenser’s emblematic style was strained, even 
cracked, by Phineas Fletcher in The Purple Island (1633), an 
aspirii^ fable, gorgeous in places, of the human body and 
faculties. Both of these brethren clipped and marred the stanza, 
but they form a link between Spenser and their student Milton. 
The allegoric form, long-winded and broken-backed, survived 
late in Henry More’s and Joseph Beaumont’s verse disquisitions 
on the soul. Spenser’s pastoral and allusive manner was followed 
by Drayton in his Shepherd's Garland {1^^^), and differently by 
William Browne in Britannia's Pas’tora/i (1613-1616), and by 
William Basse ; while his more honeyed descriptions took on a 
mawkish taste in the anonymous Britmn's Idamd similar poems. 
His golden Platonic style was buoyantly echoed in Orchestra 
(1596), Sir John Davies’ poem on the dancing spheres. He is 
continually traceable in lyth-century verse, Wending with the 
alien currents of Ben Jonson and of Donne. He was edited and 
imitated in the age of Thomson^ in the age of WilHam Morris, 
and constantly between. 

The typical Elizabethan poet is Michael Drayton; who 
followed Spenser in ptastoml, Daniel, Sidney, Spenser and 
Shakespeare in sonnet, Daniel again in chronicle and 
legend, and Marlowe in mythological story, and who 
yet remained himself. His E^imion and Fkoebe ttaaM, 
in passages stands near Hero and Leander ) his 
Engfmd*s Heroical Episties (1597) are in rilling rhetorical 
cou^cts ; his Odes (r^), like the Balldd ef Aginetmrt and the 
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Virginian Voyage, forestall and equal Cowper's or Campbell’s; 
his Nymphidia (1627) was the most popular of burlesque faiiy 
poems ; and his pastorals are full of graces and felicities. The 
work of Drayton that is least read and most often mentioned 
is his Poly-Olbion (1612-1622), a vast and pious effort, now and 
then nobly repaid, to versify the scenery, legend, customs and 
particularities of every English county. The more recluse and 
pensive habit of Samuel Daniel chills his long chronicle poems ; 
but with Chapman he is the clearest voice of Stoicism in Eliza- 
bethan letters ; and his harmonious nature is perfectly expressed 
in a style of happy, even excellence, free alike from “ fine mad- 
ness and from strain. Sonnet and epistle are his favoured 
forms, and in his Musophilus (1599) as well as in his admirable 
prose Defence of Rhyme (1602), he truly prophesies the hopes 
and glories of that iUnstre vulgare, the literary speech of England. 
All this patriotic and historic verse, like the earlier and ruder 
Albion^ s England (1586) of William Warner, or Fitzgeoffrey’s 
poem upon Drake, or the outbursts of Spenser, was written during 
or inspired by the last twenty years of the queen’s reign ; and 
the same is true of Shakespeare’s and most of the other history 
plays, which duly eclipsed the formal, rusty-gray chronicle poem 
of the type of the Mirror for Magistrates, though editions (1559- 
1610) of the latter were long repeated. Patriotic verse outside 
the theatre, however, full of zeal, started at a disadvantage 
compared with love-sonnet, song, or mythic narrative, because it 
had no models before it in other lands, and remained therefore 
the more shapeless. 

The English love-sonnet, brought in by Wyatt and rifest 
between 1590 and 1600, was revived as a purely studious imitation 
SoflUMte Watson in his Hekaiompathia (1582), a string of 
translations in one of the exceptional measures that 
were freely entitled sonnets.” But from the first, in the hands 
of Sidney, whose Astrophel and Stella (1591) was written, as 
remarked above, about 1581, the sonnet was ever ready to 
pulse into feeling, and to flash into unborrowed beauty, embodying 
sometimes dramatic fancy and often living experience. These 
three fibres of imitation, imagination and confession are inter- 
twisted beyond severance in many of the cycles, and now one, 
now another is uppermost. Incaution might read a personal 
diar}^ into Thomas Lodge’s Phillis (1593), which is often a 
translation from Ronsard. Literal judges have announced that 
Shakespeare's Sonnets are but his mode of taking exercise. 
But there is poetry in “ God’s plenty ” almost everywhere ; and 
few of the series fail of lovely lines or phrasing or even of perfect 
sonnets. This holds of Henry Constable’s Diana (1592), of the 
Parthenophil and Parthenophe of Bamabe Barnes (1593), inebriate 
with poetry, and of the stray minor groups, Alcilia, Lida, Caelia ; 
while the Caelica of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, in irregular 
form, is full of metaphysical passion struggling to be delivered. 
Astrophd and Stella, Drayton’s Idea (1594-1619), Spenser’s 
Amoretti and ShaJcespeare’s Sonnets (printed 1609) are addressed 
to definite and probably to known persons, and are charged with 
true poetic rage, ecstatic or plaintive, desperate or solemn, if they 
are also intermingled with the mere word-play that mocks or 
beguiles the ebb of feeling, or with the purely plastic work that is 
done for solace. In most of these series, as in Daniel’s paler but 
exquisitely-wrought Delia (1591-1592), the form is that of the 
three separate quatrains with the closing couplet for emotional 
and melodic climax ; a scheme slowly but defiantly evolved, 
through traceable gradations, from that stricter one of It^y? 
which Drummond and Milton revived, and where the crisis 
properly coincides with the change from octave to sestet. 

The amorous mythologic tale in verse derives immediately 
from contemporary Italy, but in the beginning from Ovid, 
whose Metamorphoses, familiar in Golding’s old version 
poms! (^SSS:^^SS7)j I'lmished descriptions, decorations and 
many tal^^ while his Ueroides gave Chaucer and 
Boccaccio a model for the self-anatomy of tragic or plaintive 
sentiment. Within ten years, between 1588 and 1598, during 
the early sonnet-vogue, appeared Lodge’s Sdllaes Metamorphosis, 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and Rape of Lucrece, Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander and Drayton’s Endimion and Phoebe, Shake- 


speare owed something to Lodgfe, and Drayton to Marlowe. 
Al these points describe a love-situation at length, and save 
in one instance they describe it from without. The exception 
is Marlowe, who achieves a more than Sicilian perfection ; he 
says everything, and is equal to everything that he has to say. 
In V enus and Adonis the poet is enamoured less of love than of the 
tones and poses of lovers and of the beauty and gallant motion 
of animals, while in The Rape of Lucrece he is intent on the 
gradations of lust, shame and indignation, in which he has a 
spectator’s interest. Virtuosity, or the delight of the executant 
in his own brilliant cunning, is the mark of most of these pieces. 

If we go to the lyrics, the versified mythic tales and the 
sonnets of Elizabethan times for the kind of feeling that MoliAre’s 
Alceste loved and that Bums and Shelley poured into 
song, we shall often come away disappointed, and think ^ 
the old poetry heartless. But it is not heartless, any more 
than it is always impassioned or personal ; it is decorative. 
The feeling is often that of the craftsman ; it is not of the singer 
who spends his vital essence in song and commands an answering 
thrill so long as his native language is alive or understood. 
The arts that deal with ivories or enamelling or silver suggest 
themselves while we watch the delighted tinting and chasing, 
the sense for gesture and grouping (in Venus and Adonis), or the 
delicate beating out of rhyme in a madrigal, or the designing of 
a single motive, or two contrasted motives, within the panel of 
the sonnet. And soon it is evident how passion and emotion 
readily become plastic matter too, whether they be drawn from 
books or observation or self-scrutiny. This is above all the 
case in the sonnet ; but it is found in the lyric as well. The 
result is a wonderful fertility of lyrical pattern, a wonderfully 
diffused power of lyrical execution, never to recur at any later 
time of English literature. Wyatt had to recover the very form 
of such verse from oblivion, and this he did in the school of trans- 
lation and adaptation. Not only the decasyllabic, but the lyric, 
in short lines had almost died out of memory, and Wyatt brought 
it back. From his day to Spenser’s there is not much lyric 
that is noteworthy, though in Gascoigne and others the impulse 
is seen. The introduction of Italian music, with its favourite 
metrical schemes, such as the madrigal, powerfully schooled and 
coloured lyric : in especial, the caressing double ending, regular 
in Italian but heavier in English, became common. The Italian 
poems were often translated in their own measure, line by line, 
and the musical setting retained. Their tunes, or other tunes, 
were then coupled with new and original poems ; and both 
appeared together in the song-books of Dowland the lutanist, 
of Jones and Byrd (1588), and in chief (1601-1619) of Thomas 
Campion. The words of Campion’s songs are not only supremely 
musical in the wider sense, but are chosen for their singing 
quality. Misled awhile by the heresy that rh5rme was wrong, 
he was yet a master of lovely rhyming, as well as of a lyrical style 
of great range, gaily or gravely happy. But, as with most of his 
fellows, singing is rather his calling than his consolation. The 
l3rrics that are sprinkled in plays and romances are the finest 
of this period, and perhaps, in their kind, of any period. Shake- 
speare is the greatest in this province also ; but the power of 
infallible and unforgettable song is often granted to slighter, 
gentler playwrights like Greene and Dekker, while it is denied 
to men of weightier build and sterner purpose like Chapman and 
Jonson, The songs of Jonson are indeed at their best of absolute 
and antique finish ; but the irrevocable dew of night or dawn 
seldom lies upon them as it lies on the songs of Webster or of 
Fletcher. The best lyrics in the plays are dramatic ; they must 
be read in their own setting. While the action stops, they seize 
and dally with the dominant emotion of the scene, and yet relieve 
it. The songs of Lodge and Breton, of Drayton and Daniel, 
of Oxford and Raleigh, and the fervid brief flights of the Jesuit 
Southwell, show the omnipresence of the vital gift, whether 
among professional writers of the journalistic type, or among 
poets whose gift was not primarily song, or among men of action 
and quality or men of religion, who only wrote when they were 
stirred. Lullaby and varatine and compliment, and love- 
plaint ranging from gallantry to desperation, are all there ; 
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the Fortunate Hour, which visits commonly only a few men 
in a generation, and those but now and then in their lives, is 
never far off. But the master of melody, Spenser, left no songs, 
ap^ from his two insuperable wedding odes. And religious 
lyric is rarer before the reign of James. Much of the best lyric 
is saved for us by the various Miscellanies, A Handftd of Pleasant 
Delights (1584), the Phoenix Nest (1593) and Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody (1602) ; while other such collections, like England's 
Helicon (1600), were chiefly garlands of verse that was already in 
print. 

There is plenty of satiric anger and raillery in the spirit of the 
time, but the most genuine part of it is drawn off into drama. 
Except for stray passages in Spenser, Drayton and others, 
formd satire, though profuse, was a literary unreal thing, a pose 
in the manner of Persius or Juvenal, and tiresome in expression. 
In this kind only Donne triumphed. The attempts of Lodge and 
Hall and Marston and John Davies of Hereford and Guilpin and 
Wither are for the most part simply weariful in different ways, 
and satire waited for Dryden and his age. The attempt, however, 
persisted throughout. Wyatt was the first and last who suc- 
ceeded in the genial, natural Horatian style. 

Verse from Donne to Milton, — As the age of Elizabeth receded, 
some changes came slowly over non-drama tic verse. In Jonson, 
Metm^ ^ Donne (1573-1631), one of the greater poets 

phyaicmioroi the nation, and in many writers after Donne, may 
tmntMatic be traced a kind of Counter-Renaissance, or revulsion 
acbooiM, against the natural man and his claims to pleasure — a 
revulsion from which regret for pleasure lost is seldom far. 
Poetry becomes more ascetic and mystical, and this feeling takes 
shelter alike in the Anglican and in the Roman faith. George 
Herbert {The Temple, 1633), the most popular, quaint and 
pious of the school, but the least poetical ; Crashaw, with his one 
ecstatic vision {The Flaming Heart) and occasional golden stanzas ; 
Henry Vaughan, who wrote from 1646 to 1678, with his mystical 
landscape and magical cadences ; and Thomas Traherne, his 
fellow-dreamer, are the best known of the religious Fantastics. 
But, earlier than most of these are Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
and Habington with his Castara (1634), who show the same 
temper, if a fitful power and felicity. Such writers form the 
devouter section of the famous “ metaphysical ’’ or “ fantastic 
school, which includes, besides Donne its founder, pure amorists 
like Carew (whose touch on certain rhythms has no fellow), 
young academic followers like Cartwright and Cleveland (in 
whom survives the vein of satire that also marks the school), 
and Abraham Cowley, who wrote from 1633 to 1678, and was 
perhaps the most acceptable living poet about the middle of the 
century. In his Life of Coioley Johnson tramples on the meta- 
physical ” poets and their vices, and he is generally right in 
detail. The shock of cold quaintness, which every one of them 
continually administers, is fatal. Johnson only erred in ignoring 
all their virtues and all their historical importance. 

In Donne poetry became deeply intellectualized, and in temper 
disquisitive and introspective. The poet’s emotion is played 
with in a cat-and-mouse fashion, and he torments it subtly. 
Donne’s passion is so real, if so unheard-of, and his brain so 
finely-dividing, that he can make almost any image, even the 
remotest, even the commonest, poetical. His satires, his Ved- 
entine, his Litany, and his lyric or odic pieces in general, have 
an insolent and sudden daring which is warranted by deep- 
seated power and is only equalled by a few of those tragedians 
who are his nearest of kin. The recurring contrast of “ wit ” or 
intelligence, and “ will ” or desire, their struggle, their mutual 
illumination, their fusion as into some third and undiscovered 
element of human nature, are but one idiosyncrasy of Donne’s 
intricate soul, whose general progress, so far as his dateless 
poems permit of its discovery, seems to have been from a pagan- 
ism that is unashamed but crossed with gusts of compunction, 
to a mystical and otherworldly temper alloyed with covetous 
regrets. The Anatomy of the World and other ambitious pieces 
have the same quality amid their outrs^geous strangeness. 
Ifi Donne and his successors the merely ingenious and ransacking 
intellect often came to overbalance truth and passion j and heiice 


arose conceits and abstract verbiage, and the difficulty of finding 
a perfect poem, however brief, despite the omnipresence of the 
poetic gift. The “ fantastic ” school, if it contains some of the 
rarest sallies and passages in English, is one of the least satis- 
factory. Its faults only exaggerate those of Sidney, Greville 
and Shakespeare, who often misuse homely or technical meta- 
phor ; and English verse shared, by coincidence not by borrow- 
ing, and with variations of its own, in the general strain and 
torture of style that was besetting so many poets of the Latin 
countries. Yet these poets well earn the name of metaphysical, 
not for their philosophic phrasing, but for the shuttle-flight of 
their fancy to and fro between the things of earth and the realities 
of spirit that lie beyond the screen of 3 ie flesh. 

Between Spenser and Milton many measures of lyrical and 
other poetry were modified. Donne’s frequent use of roughly- 
accentual, almost tuneless lines is unexplained and 
was not often followed. Rhythm in general came to ^ 
be studied more for its own sake, and the study was rewarded. 
The lovely cordial music of Carew’s amorous iambics, or of 
Wither’s trochees, or of Crashaw’s odes, or of Marvell’s octo- 
syllables, has never been regained. The formal ode set in, 
sometimes regularly Pindaric ” in strophe-grouping, sometimes 
irregularly “ Pindaric ” as in Cowley’s experiments. Above all, 
the heroic couplet, of the isolated, balanced, rhetorical order, 
such as Spenser, Drayton, Fairfax and Sylvester, the translator 
(1590-1606) of Du Bartas, had often used, began to be a regular 
instrument of verse, and that for special purposes which soon 
became lastingly associated with it. The flatteries of Edmund 
Waller and the Ovidian translations of Sandys dispute the priority 
for smoothness and finish, though the fame was Waller’s for 
two generations ; but Denham’s overestimated Cooper's Hill 
(1642), Cowley’s Davideis (1656), and even Ogilby’s Aeneid 
made the path plainer for Dryden, the first sovereign of the 
rhetorical couplet which throve as blank verse declined. Sonnet 
and madrigal were the favoured measures of William Drummond 
of Hawthornden, a real and exquisite poet of the studio, who 
shows the general drift of verse towards sequestered and religious 
feeling. Drummond’s Poems of 1616 and Flowers of Zion (1623) 
are full of Petrarch and Plato as well as of Christian resignation, 
and he kept alive the artistry of phrasing and versification in a 
time of indiscipline and conflicting forms. William Browne has 
been named as a Spenserian, but his Britannia's Pastorals 
(1613-1616), with their slowly-rippling and overflowing couplets 
which influenced Keats, were a medley of a novel kind. George 
Wither may equally rank among the lighter followers of Spenser, 
the easy masters of lyrical narrative, and the devotional poets. 
But his Shepherd's Hunting and other pieces in his volume of 
1622 contain lovely landscapes, partly English and partly 
artificial, and stand far above his pious works, and still farther 
above the dreary satires which he lived to continue after the 
Restoration. 

Of poets yet unmentioned, Robert Herrick is the chief, with 
his two thousand lyrics and epigrams, gathered in Hesperides 
and Noble Numbers (1648). His power of song and 
sureness of cadence are not excelled within his range of 
topic, which includes flowers and maidens — whom he treats 
as creatures of the same race — ^and the swift decay of both 
their beauties, and secular regret over this decay and his own 
mortality and the transience of amorous pleasure, and the virtues 
of his friends, and country sports and lore, and religious com- 
punction for his own paganism. The Hesperides are pure Re- 
naissance work, in natural sympathy with the Roman elegiac 
writings and with the Pseudo- Anacreon. Cowley is best where he 
is nearest Herrick, and his posy of short lyrics outlives his “ epic 
and Pindaric art.” There are many writers who last by virtue 
of one or two poems ; Suckling by his adept playfulness, Love- 
lace and Montrose by a few gallant stanzas, pid many a name- 
less poet by many a cemsummate cadence. It is the age 
of sudden flights and brief perfections. All the farther 
out of reach, yet never wholly despaired of or un- 
attempted in England, was the “ long poem,” heroical and noble, 
the “ phantom epic,” that shadow of the ancient masterpieces. 
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whkh had striven to life in Italy and France. Davenant*s 
Gondibert (1651)^ Davidets Choihberlayne’s Phxtrm- 

mda (1659) attest the effort which Milton in 1658 resumed with 
triumph. These works have between them all the vices possible 
to epic verse^ dulness and flatness^ faintness and quaintness and 
incoherence. But there is some poetry in each of them, and in 
Pkaronnida there is far more than enough poetry to save it. 

Few writers have found a flawless style of their own so early 
in life as John Milton {1608^1674). His youthful pieces show 
Miiion signs of Spenser and the Caroline fantastics ; 

but soon his vast poetical reading ran clear and lay at 
the service of his talent. His vision and phrasing of natural 
things were already original in the Nativity Ode^ written when he 
was twenty ; and, there also, his versification was already that 
of a master, of a renovator. The pensive and figured beauty of 
VAllepro and II Pemerosoy two contrasted emblematic panels, 
the high innocent Platonism and golden blank verse of the 
Camus (1634) ; the birth of long*sleeping power in the Lycidas 
(1637), with its unapproached contrivance both in evolution 
and detail, where the precious essences of earlier myth and 
pastoral seem to be di.stilled for an offering in honour of the 
tombless friend ; — the newness, the promise, the sureness of 
it all amid the current schoote I The historian finds in these 
poems, with their echoes of Plato and Sannazzaro, of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and St John, the richest and most perfect instance 
of the studious, decorative Renaissance style, and is not surprised 
to find Milton’s scholars a century later in the age of Gray. 
The critic, while feeling that the strictly lyrical, spontaneous 
element is absent, is all the more baffled by the skill and enduring 
charm. The sonnets were written before or during Milton’s 
long immersion (1637-1658) in prose and warfare, and show the 
same gifts. They are not cost in the traditional form of love- 
cycle, but are occasional poems ; in metre they revert, not always 
strictly but once or twice in full perfection, to the Italian scheme ; 
and they recall not Petrarch but the spiritual elegies or patriot 
exaltations of Dante or Guidiccioni. 

Milton also had a medieval side to his brain, as the History of 
Britain shows. The heroic theme, which he had resolved from 
his youth up to celebrate, at last, after many hesitations, proved 
to be the fall of man. This, for one of his creed and for the 
audience he desired, was the greatest theme of all. Its scene 
was the Ptolemaic universe with the Christian heaven and hell 
inserted. The time, indicated by retrospect and prophecy, 
was the whole of that portion of eternity, from the creation of 
Christ to the doomsday, of which the history was sacredly 
revealed. The subject and the general span of the action went 
back to the popular mystery play ; and Milton at first planned 
out Paradis€ Lost as such a play, with certain elements of classic 
tragedy embodied. But according to the current theory the epic, 
not the drama, was the noblest form of verse ; and, feeling 
where his power lay, he adopted the epic. The subject, therefore, 
was partly medieval, partly Protestant, — for Milton was a true 
Protestant in having a variant of doctrine shared by no other 
mortal. But the ordering and presentment, with their overture, 
their interpolated episodes or narratives, their journeys between 
Olympus, Earth and hell, invocations, set similes, battles and 
divine thunderbolts, are those of the classical epic. Had Milton 
shared the free thought as well as the scholarship of the Renais- 
sance> the poem could never have existed. With all his range 
of soul and skill, he had a narrower speculative brain than any 
poet of equal gift ; and this was well for his great and peculiar 
task. But iriiatever Milton may fail to be, his heroic writing 
is the permanent and absolute expression of something that in 
the English stodk is inveterate — ^the Promethean eelf-possession 
of the mind in defeat, its right to soKtude there, its claim to 
judge and deny the victor. This is the spirit of his devils, beside 
whom his divinities, his unfallen angels (Abdiel excepted), and 
even his human couple with their radiance and beauty of line, 
all seem shadowy. The discord between Milton’s doctrine and 
his sympathies in Paraddse ^Last (1667) has never escaped notice. 
The discord between his doctrine and hii culture comes out 
in Paradise Regained (t6yi% wfato he has at once to reprobate 
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and glorify Athens, the ** mother of arts.” In this afterthought 
to th% earlier epic the action is slight, the Enemy has lost spirit, 
and the Christ is something of a pedsigogue. But there is a new 
charm in its even, grey desert tint, spri^ed with illuminations 
of gold and luxury. In Samson Agonistes (1671) the ethical 
treatment as well as the machinery is Sophodean, and the theo- 
logy not wholly Christian. But the fault of Samson is forgotten 
in his suffering, which is Milton’s own ; and thus a cross-current 
of sympathy is set which may not be much in keeping with 
the story, but revives the somewhat exhausted interest and 
heightens a few passages into a bare and inaccessible grandeur. 

The essential solitude of Milton’s energies is best seen in his 
later style and versification. When he resumed poetry about 
1658, he had nothing around him to help him as an artist in 
heroic language. The most recent memories of the drama 
were also the worst; the forms of Cowley and Davenant, the 
would-be epic poets, were impossible. Spenser’s manner was 
too even and fiuid as a rule for such a purpose, and his power 
was of an alien kind. Thus Milton went back, doubtless full of 
Greek and Latin memories, to Marlowe, Shakespeare and others 
among the greater dramatists (including John Ford) ; and their 
tragic diction and measure are the half-hidden bases of his own. 
The product, however, is unlike anything except the imitations 
of itself. The incongruous elements of the Paradise Lost and 
its divided sympathies are cemented, at least superficially, by 
its style, perhaps the surest for dignity, cliaracter and beauty 
that any Germanic language has yet developed. If dull and 
pedantic over certain stretches, it is usually infallible. It is 
I many styles in one, and Time has laid no hand on it. In these 
three later poems its variety can be seen. It is perfect in personal 
invocation and appeal ; in the complex but unfigured rhetoric 
of the speeches ; in narrative of all kinds ; for the inlaying work 
of simile or scenery or pageant, where the quick, pure impressions 
of Milton’s youth and prime — possibly kept fresher by his 
blindness — ^are felt through the sometimes conventional setting ; 
and for soliloquy and choric speech of a might unapproachable 
since Dante. To these calls his blank verse responds at every 
point. It is the seal of Milton’s artistry, as of his self-confidence, 
for it greatly extends, for the epical purpose, all the known 
powers and liberties of the metre ; and yet, as has often been 
shown, it does so not spasmodically but within fixed technical 
laws or rather habits. Latterly, the underlying metrical ictus is 
at times hard to detect. But Milton remains by far the surest 
and greatest instrumentalist, outside the drama, on the English 
unrhymed line. He would, however, have scorned to be judged 
on his form alone. His soul and temper are not merely 
unique in fc^ce. Their historic and representative character 
ensure attention, so long as the oppositions of soul and temper 
in the England of Milton’s time remain, as they still are, the 
deepest in the national life. He is sometimes said to harmonize 
the Renaissance and the Puritan spirit ; but he does not do this, 
for nothing can do it. The Puritan spirit is the deep thing in 
Milton ; all his culture only gives immortal form to its expression. 
The critics have instinctively felt that this is true ; and that 
is why their political and religious prepossessions have nearly 
always cobured, and perhaps must colour, every judgment 
passed upon him. Not otherwise can he be taken seriously, 
until historians are without public passions and convictions, 
or the strife between the hierarch and the Protestant is quenched 
in Engli^ civilization. 

Drama, 1580-1649. — ^We must now go back to the drama, 
which lies behind Milton, and is the most individual product of 
all English Literature. The nascent drama of genius 
can be found in the “University wits,” who flour- 
ished between 1580 and 1595, and the chief of whom are Lyly, 
Kyd, Peele, Greene and Marlowe. John Lyly is the first practi- 
tioner in prose— of shapdy doHMC plot and pointed talk—- the 
artificial but actual talk of courtly masquers who tally one 
another with a bright and barren finish that is second nature. 
Campe^eySapha md PkaayMidaSym other comedies, 

mostly writt« from 1580 to T591, are hail vessels, of filled 
with compliznenty mythological aiUgdry, or topkal satm and 
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enamelled with pastoral interlude and flower-like song. The 
work of Thomas Kyd, especially The Spanish Tragedy (written 
c, 1585), was the most violent effort to put new wine into the 
old Senecan bottles, and he probably wrote the lost pre-Shake- 
speaiian Hamlet. He transmitted to the later drama that 
subject of pious but ruinous revenge, which is used by Chapman, 
Marston, Webster and many others ; and his chief play was 
translated and long acted in Germany. Kyd’s want of modula- 
tion is complete, but he commands a substantial skill of dramatic 
mechanism, and he has more than the feeling for power, just as 
Peele and Greene have more than the feeling for luxury or grace. 
To the expression of luxury Peele’s often stately blank verse is 
well fitted, and it is by far the most correct and musical before 
Marlowe^s, as his Arraignment of Paris (1584) and his David and 
Bethsabe attest. Greene did something to create the blank verse 
of gentle comedy, and to introduce the tone of idyll and chivalry, 
in his Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1594). Otherwise these 
writers, with Nashe and Lodge, fall into the wake of Marlowe. 

Tarnburlaine, in two parts (part i. c. 1587), The Life aftd 
Death of Doctor Faustusy The Jew of Malta, Edward 11. (the first 
Mmrlowe genius), and the incomplete poem 

Hero and Leander are Christopher Marlowe’s title- 
deeds (1564-1593). He established tragedy, and inspired its 
master, and created for it an adequate diction and versification. 
His command of vibrant and heroic recitative should not obscure 
his power, in his greater passages, describing the descent of 
Helen, the passing of Mortimer, and the union of Hero and 
Leander, to attain a kind of Greek transparency and perfection. 
The thirst for ideal beauty, for endless empire, and for prohibited 
knowledge, no poet has better expressed, and in this respect 
Giordano Bruno is nearest him in his own time. This thirst is 
his own ; his great cartoon-figures, gigantic rather than heroic, 
proclaim it for him : their type recurs through the drama, from 
Richard 111 . to Dryden’s orotund heroes ; but in Faustus and in 
Edward 11. they become real, almost human beings. His con- 
structive gift is less developed in proportion, though Goethe 
praised the planning-out of Faustus. The glory and influence 
of Marlowe on the side of form rest largely on his meteoric blank 
lines, which are varied not a little, and nobly harmonized into 
periods, and resonant with names to the point of splendid ex- 
travagance ; and their sound is heard in Milton, whom he taught 
how to express the grief and despair of demons dissatisfied with 
their kingdom. Shakespeare did not excel Marlowe in Marlowe’s 
own excellences, though he humanized Marlowe’s Jew, launched 
his own blank verse on the tide of Marlowe’s oratory, and 
modulated, in Richard 11., his master’s type of chronicle 
tragedy. 

As the middle ages receded, the known life of man upon this 
earth became of sovereign interest, and of this interest the 
drama is the freest artistic expression. If Marlowe 
t^Mre, the voice of the impulse to explore, the plays of 
Shakespeare are the amplest freight brought home 
by any voyager, Shakespeare is not only the greatest but the 
earliest English dramatist who took humanity for his province. 
But this he did not do from the beginning. He was at first 
subdued to what he worked in ; and though the dry pedantic 
tragedy was shattered and could not touch him, the gore and 
rant, the impure though genuine force of Kyd do not seem at 
first to have repelled him ; if, as is likely, he had a hand in 
Titus Andronicus, He probably served with Marlowe and others 
of the school at various stages in th^ composition of the three 
chronicle dramas finally entitled Henry VL But besides the 
high-superlative style that is common to them all, there runs 
through them the rhymed rhetoric with which Shakespeare 
dallied for some time, as well as the softer flute-notes and deeper 
undersong that foretell his later blank verse. In Richard 111.^ 
though it is built on the scheme and cl^ged with the style of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare first showed the mtenaiity of his original 
power. But after a few years he swept out of Marlowe’s orbit 
into hk own vaster and unretumin^ curve* In Kirtg John the 
lyrical, epical, satirical and pathetic chords are aU present^, if 
they are scarcely harmonized* Meantime^ Lyly and Greene { 
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having displaced the uncouther comedy, Shakespeare learned 
all they had to teach, and shaped the comedy of poetiq, chivalrous 
fancy and good-tempered high spirits, which showed him the 
way of escape from his own rhetoric, and enabled him to perfect 
his youthful, noble and gentle blank verse. This attained its 
utmost fineness in Richard 11., and its full cordiality and beauty 
in the other plays that consummate, this period— 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, The Merchant of Venice, 
and one romantic tragedy, Rotneo and Juliet. Behind 
them lay the earlier and fainter romances, with their chivalry 
and gaiety. The Comedy of Errors, Loves Labours Lost and 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Throughout these years blank 
verse contended with rhyme, which Shakespeare after a? while 
abandoned save for special purposes, as though he had exhausted 
its honey. The Italian Renaissance is felt in the scenery and 
setting of these plays. The novella furnishes the story, which 
passes in a city of the Southern type, with its absolute ruler, 
its fantastic by-laws on which the plot nominally turns, and 
its mixture of real life and marvel. The personages, at first 
fainter of feature and symmetrically paired, soon assume sharper 
outline : Richard II. and Shy lock, Portia and Juliet, and Juliet’s 
N urse and Bottom are created. The novella has left the earth and 
taken wings : the spirit is now that of youth and Fancy (or love 
brooding among the sliallows) with interludes of “ fierce vexa- 
tion,” or of tragedy, or of kindly farce. And there is a visionary 
element, felt in the musings of Theseus upon the nature of poetry 
of the drcam-faculty itself ; an element which is new, like the 
use made of fairy folklore, in the j)oetry of England. 

Tragedy is absent in the succeeding histories (1597-1599), 
and the comedies of wit and romance (1599-1600), in which 
Shakespeare perfected his style for stately, pensive 
or boisterous themes. Falstaff, the most popular as 
he is the wittiest of all imaginable comic persons, 
dominates, as to their prose or lower world, the two parts of 
Henry IV., and its interlude or offshoot, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. The play that celebrates Henry V. is less a drama 
than a pageant, diversified with mighty orations and cheerful 
humours, and filled with the love of Slrakespeare for England. 
Here the most indigenous form of art invented by the English 
Renaissance reaches its climax. The Histories are peopled 
chiefly by men and warriors, of whom Hotspur, “ dying in his 
excellence and flower,” is perhaps more attractive than Henry 
of Agincourt. But in the middle comedies,” As You Like It, 
Much Ado, and I'welfth Night, the warriors are home at court, 
where women rule the scene and deserve to rule it ; for their 
wit now gives the note ; and Shakespeare’s prose, the medium 
of their talk, has a finer grace and numour than ever before, 
euphuism lying well in subjection behind it. 

Mankind and this world have never been so sharply sifted 
or so sternly consoled, since Lucretius, as in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. The energy which created them evades, 
like that of the sun, our estimate. But they were not 
out of relation to their time, the first few years of the 
reign of James, with its conspiracies, its Somerset and Overbury 
horrors, its enigmatic and sombre figures like Raleigh, md its 
revulsion from Elizabethan buoyancy. In the same dpcade were 
written the chief tragedies of Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, Marston, 
Tourneur; and The White Devil, and A Yorkshire Tragedy ^ 
and The Maid's Tragedy, and A Woman Killed with Kindness. 
But, in spite of Shmeespeare’s affinities with, these authors at 
many points, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Othellq, with the three 
Roman plays (written at intervals, and not together), and the 
two quasi-antique plays Tredlus and Cressida, md Timfin qf 
Athens, form a body of drama apart from anything else in, the 
world. They reveal a pew tragic philosophy, a new poetiq style, 
a new dramatic technique and a new world of characters. In 
one way above all Shakespeare, stands apart ; he not only 
appropriates the ancient pattern pf heroism, of right living and 
right dying, revealed by North’s jpiutarch ; others dW this also ; 
but the intellectual movement of the time, though by no means 
fully refleaed, is reflected in. his tragedies far, more than else- 
where. The new and troublous thoughts on man and conduct 
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that were penetrating the general mind, the freedom and play 
of vision that Montaigne above all had stimulated, here find 
their fullest scope ; and Florio’s translation (1603) of Montaigne’s 
Essays, coming out between the first and the second versions 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, counted probably for more than any 
other book. The Sonnets (published 1609) are also full of far- 
wandering thoughts on truth and beauty and on good and evil. 
The story they reveal may be ranked with the situations of the 
stranger dramas like Trotlus and Measure for Measure. But 
whether or no it is a true story, and the Sonnets in the main a 
confession, they would be at the very worst a perfect dramatic 
record of a great poet’s suffering and friendship. 

Shakespeare’s last period, that of his tragi-comedies, begins 
about 1608 with his contributions to Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

For unknown reasons he was moved, about the time 
p0Hod. retirement home, to record, as though in justice 

to the world, the happy turns by which tragic disaster 
is at times averted. Pericles, The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, 
and The Tempest all move, after a series of crimes, calumnies, 
or estrangements, to some final scene of enthralling beauty, 
where the lost reappear and love is recovered ; as though after 
all the faint and desperate last partings — of Lear and Cordelia, 
of Hamlet and Horatio — ^which Shakespeare had imagined, he 
must make retrieval with the picture of young and happy 
creatures whose life renews hope even in the experienced. To 
this end he chose the loose action and free atmosphere of the 
roman d'aveniure, which had already been adapted by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, who may herein have furnished Shakespeare with 
novel and successful theatrical effects, and who certainly in turn 
studied his handiwork. In The Tempest this tragi-comic scheme 
is fitted to the tales brought by explorers of far isles, wild men, 
strange gods and airy music. Even if it be true that in 
Prospero’s words the poet bids farewell to his magic, he took 
part later nevertheless in the composition of Henry VI 11 . ; 
and not improbably also in The Two Noble Kinsmen. His share 
in two early pieces, Arden of Feversham (1592) and Edward 111., 
has been ur^ed, never established, and of many other dramas 
he was once idly accused. 

Shakespeare’s throne rests on the foundation of three equal 
and master faculties. One is that of expression and versification ; 
the next is the invention and presentation of human character 
in action ; the third is the theatrical faculty. The writing of 
Dante may seem to us more steadily great and perfect, when we 
remember Shakespeare’s conceits, his experiments, his haste 
and impatience in his long wrestle with tragic language, his not 
infrequent sheer infelicities. But Dante is always himself, he 
had not to find words for hundreds of imaginary persons. Balzac, 
again, may have created and exhibited as many types of man- 
kind, but except in soul he is not a poet. Shakespeare is a 
supreme if not infallible poet ; his verse, often of an antique 
simplicity or of a rich, harmonious, romantic perfection, is at 
other times strained and shattered with what it tries to express, 
and attains beauty only through discord. He is also many 
persons in one ; in his Sonnets he is even, it may be thought, 
himself. But he had furthermore to study a personality not 
of his own fancying — ^with something in it of Caliban, of Dogberry 
and of Cleopatra — that of the audience in a playhouse. He 
belongs distinctly to the poets like Jonson and Massinger who 
are true to their art as practical dramatists, not to the poets like 
Chapman whose works chance to be in the form of plays. Shake- 
speare’s mastery of this art is approved now by every nation. 
But apart from the skill that makes him eternally actable — ^the 
skill of raising, straining and relieving the suspense, and bringing 
it to such an ending as the theatre will tolerate — ^he played upon 
every chord in his own hearers. He frankly enlisted Jew-hatred, 
Pop^hatred and France-hatred ; he flattered the queen, and 
celebrated the Union, and stormed the house with his fanfare 
over the national soldier, Henry of Agincourt, and glorified 
England, as in Cymbeline, to the last. But in deeper ways he is 
the chief of playwrights. Unlike another master, Ibsen, he 
nearly always teUs^jus, without emphasis, by the words and 
behaviour of hir characters, which of them we are to love and 


hate, and when we are to love and when to hate those whom we 
can rteither love nor hate wholly. Yet he is not to be bribed, 
and deals to his characters something of the same injustice or 
rough justice that is found in real life. His loyalty to life, as 
well as to the stage, puts the crown on his felicity and his fertility, 
and raises him to his solitude of dramatic greatness. 

Shakespeare’s method could not be imparted, and despite 
reverberations in Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster and others he 
left no school. But his friend Ben Jonson, his nearest 
equal in vigour of brain, though not in poetical in- 
tuition, was the greatest of dramatic influences down to the 
shutting of the theatres in 1642, and his comedies found fresh 
disciples even after 1660. He had “ the devouring eye and the 
portraying hand ” ; he could master and order the contents of a 
mighty if somewhat burdensome memory into an organic drama, 
whether the matter lay in Roman historians or before his eyes 
in the London streets. He had an armoury of doctrine, drawn 
from the Poetics and Horace, which moulded his creative 
practice. This was also partly founded on a revulsion against 
the plays around him, with their loose build and moral improb- 
abilities. But in spite of his photographic and constructive 
power, his vision is too seldom free and genial ; it is that of the 
satirist who thinks that his office is to improve mankind by 
derisively representing it. And he does this by beginning with 
the “ humour,” or abstract idiosyncrasy or quality, and clothing 
it with accurately minute costume and gesture, so that it may 
pass for a man ; and indeed the result is as real as many a man, 
and in his best-tempered and youthful comedy. Every Man in 
his Humour (acted 1598), it is very like life. In Jonson’s monu- 
mental pieces, Volpone or the Fox (acted 1605) and The Alchemist 
(acted 1610), our laughter is arrested by the lowering and 
portentous atmosphere, or is loud and hard, startled by the 
enormous skill and energy displayed. Nor are the joy and relief 
of poetical comedy given for an instant by The Silent Woman, 
Bartholomew Fair (acted 1614), or The Staple of Neivs, still less 
by topical plays like Cynthia's Revels, though their unfailing 
farce and rampant fun are less charged with contempt. The 
erudite tragedies, Sejanus (acted 1603) and Catiline, chiefly 
I live by passages of high forensic power. Jonson’s finer elegies, 
eulogies and lyrics, which are many, and his fragmentary Sad 
Shepherd, ^how that he also had a free and lovely talent, often 
smothered by doctrine and temper ; and his verse, usually strong 
but full of knots and snags, becomes flowing and graciously 
finished. His prose is of the best, especially in his Discoveries, 
a series of ethical essays and critical maxims ; its prevalently 
brief and emphatic rhythms suggesting those of Hobbes, and 
even, though less easy and civil and various, those of Dryden. 
The “ sons ” of Jonson, Randolph and Browne, Shadwell and 
Wilson, were heirs rather to his riot of “ humours,” his learned 
method and satiric aim, than to his larger style, his architectural 
power, or his relieving graces. 

As a whole, the romantic drama (so to entitle the remaining 
bulk of plays down to 1642) is a vast stifled jungle, full of wild 
life and song, with strange growths and heady perfumes, 
with glades of sunshine and recesses of poisoned 
darkness ; it is not a cleared forest, where single and 
splendid trees grow to shapely perfection. It has ‘‘ poetry 
enough for anything”; passionate situations, and their elo- 
quence ; and a number, doubtless small considering its mass, of 
living and memorable personages. Moral keeping and construc- 
tive mastery are rarer still ; and too seldom through a whole 
drama do we see human life and hear its voices, arranged and 
orchestrated by the artist. But it can be truly said in defence 
that while structure without poetry is void (as it tended at 
times to be in Ben Jonson), poetry without structure is still 
poetr}", and that the romantic drama is like nothing else in this 
world for variety of accent and unexpectedness of ^uty. 
We must read it through, as Charles Lamb did, to do it justice. 
The diffusion of its characteristic excellences is surprising. Of 
its extant plays it is hardl3r safe to leave one unopen^, if we are 
searchers for whatsoever is lovely or admirable. The reasons 
for the lack of steadfast power and artistic conscience lay partly 
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in the conditions of the stage. Playwrights usually wrote 
rapidly for bread, and sold their rights. The performances of 
each play were few. There was no authors* copyright, and 
dramas were mode to be seen and heard, not to be read. There 
was no articulate dramatic criticism, except such as we find 
casually in Shakespeare, and in the practice and theory of Jonson, 
who was deaf or hostile to some of the chief virtues of the romantic 
playwrights. 

The wealth of dramatic production is so great that only a 
broad classification is here offered. George Chapman stands 
apart, nearest to the greatest in high austerity of 

mpman. gracious gravity of his romantic 

love-comedies. But the crude melodrama of his tragedies is 
void of true theatrical skill. His quasi-historical French tragedies 
on Bussy d’Ambois and Biron and Chabot best show his gift 
and also his insufferable interrupting quaintness. His versions 
of Homer (1598-1624), honoured alike by J onson and by Keats, 
are the greatest verse translations of the time, and the real work 
of Chapman*s life. Their virtues are only partially Homer’s, 
but the general epic nobility and the majesty of single lines, 
which in length are the near equivalent of the hexameter, 
redeem the want of Homer’s limpidity and continuity and the 
translator’s imperfect knowledge of Greek. A vein of satiric 
ruggedness unites Jonson and Chapman with Marston and Hall, 
the professors of an artificial and disgusting invective ; and the 
same strain spoils Marston’s plays, and obscures his genuine 
command of the language of feverish and bitter sentiment. 
With these writers satire and contempt of the world lie at the 
root both of their comedy and tragedy. 

It is otherwise with most of the romantic dramatists, v/ho may 
be provisionally grouped as follows, (a) Thomas Dekker and 
Thomas Heywood are writers-of-all-work, the former 
profuse of tracts and pamphlets, the latter of treatises 
HeywooO, Compilations. They are both unrhetorical and 
void of pose, and divide themselves between the artless 
comedy of bustling, lively, English humours and pathetic, 
unhcroic tragedy. But Dekker has splendid and poetical dreams, 
in Old Foriunatus (1600) and The Honest Whore, both of luxury 
and of tenderness ; while Heywood, as in his English Traveller 
and Woman killed with Kindness (acted 1603), excels in pictures 
of actual, chivalrous English gentlemen and their generosities. 
The fertility and volubility of these writers, and their modest 
carelessness of fame, account for many of their imperfections. 
With them may be named the large crowd of professional 
journeymen, who did not want for power, but wrote usually in 
partnership together, like Munday, -Chettle and Drayton, or 
supplied, like William Rowley, underplots of rough, lively 
comedy or tragedy, {h) Amongst dramatists of primarily tragic 
and sombre temper, who in their best scenes recall the creator 
of Angelo, lago and Timon, must be named Thomas 
MMMon Middleton (1570 ?-i627), Webster, and Cyril 

W9bMi9r. Tourneur. Middleton has great but scattered force, 
and his verse has the grip and ring of the best period 
without a sign of the decadence. He is strong in high comedy, 
like The Old Law, that turns on some exquisite point of honour — 
the moral sense of our ancestors ” ; in comedy that is merely 
graphic and vigorous ; and in detached sketches of lowering 
wickedness and lust, like those in The Changeling and Women 
beware Women, He and Webster each created one unforgettable 
desperado, de Flores in The Changeling and Bosola in The 
Duchess of Malfi (whose pity,” when it came, was ” nothing 
akin to him ”). In Webster’s other principal play, Vitloria 
Corombona, or the White Devil (produced about 1616), the title- 
character is not less magnificent in defiant crime than Goneril 
or Lady Macbeth. The style of Webster, for all his mechanical 
horrors, distils the essences of pity and terror, of wrath and 
scorn, and is profoundly poetical ; and his point of view seems 
to be blank fatalism, without Shakesp^re’s ever-arching rainbow 
of moral sympathy. Cyril Tourneur, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 
is even more of a poet than Webster ; he can find the phrase for 
half-insane wrath and nightmare brooding, but his ch^ of 
impieties revolts the artistic judgment. These specialists. 
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when all is said, are great men in their dark province, (c) The 
playwrights who may be broadly called romantic, of whom 
Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger are the chief, while tliey 
share in the same sombre vein, have a wider range and move 
more in the daylight. The three just named left a ver\" large body 
of drama, tragic, comic and tragi-comic, in which their severad 
shares can partly be discerned by metrical or other tests. Beau- 
mont (d. 1616) is nearest the prime, with his vein of Cervantesque 
mockery and his pure, beautifully-broken and cadenced 
verse, which is seen in his contributions to Philasier 
and The Maid's Tragedy, Fletcher (d. 1625) brings us Letcher, 
closest to the actual gaieties and humours of Jacobean 
life ; he has a profuse comic gift and the rare instinct for natural 
dialogue. His verse, with its flood of vehement and expansive 
rhetoric, heard at its best in plays like Bonduca, cannot cheat 
us into the illusion that it is truly dramatic ; but it overflows 
with beauty, like his silvery but monotonous versification with 
its endecasyllabics arrested at the end. In Fletcher the decadence 
of fonn and feeling palpably begins. His personages often face 
about at critical instants and bely their natures by sudden 
revulsions. Wanton and cheap characters invite not only 
dramatic but personal sympathy, as though the author knew no 
better. There is too much fine writing about a chastity which is 
complacent rather than instinctive, and satisfied with its formal 
resistances and technical escapes ; so that we are far from 
Shakespeare’s heroines. These faults are present also in Philip 
Massinger (d. 1640), who offers in substantial recom- 
pense, not like Beaumont and Fletcher treasures of 
incessant vivacious episode and poetry and lyric interlude, 
but an often splendid and usually solid constructive skill, 
and a steady eloquence which is like a high table-land without 
summits. A New Way to Pay Old Debts (1632) is the most 
enduringly popular comedy of the time outside Shakespeare’s, 
and one of the best. Massinger’s interw^eaving of impersonal or 
political conceptions, as in The Bondman and The Roman Actor, 
is often a triumph of arrangement ; and though he wrote in the 
reign of Charles, he is saved by many noble qualities from being 
merely an artist of the decline, {d) A mass of plays, of which the 
authorship is unknown, uncertain or attached to a mere name, 
baffle classification. There are domestic tragedies, ^ 
such as Arden of Feversham ; scions of the vindictive 
drama, like The Second Maiden's Tragedy ; historic or half- 
historic tragedies like Nero, There are chronicle histories, of 
which the last and one of the best is Ford’s Perkin Warbeck, 
and melodramas of adventure such as Thomas Heywood poured 
forth. There are realistic citizen comedies akin to The Merry 
Wives, like Porter’s refreshing Two Angry Women of Abingdon ; 
there are Jonsonian comedies, vernacular farces, light intrigue- 
pieces like Field’s and many more. Few of these, regarded as 
wholes, come near to perfection ; few fail of some sally or scene 
that proves once more the unmatched diffusion of the dramatic 
or poetic instinct, (e) Outside the regular drama there are many 
varieties ; academic plays, like The Return from Parnassus and 
Lingua, which are still mirthful ; many pastoral plays or enter- 
tainments in the Italian style, like The Faithful Shepherdess] 
versified character-sketches, of which Day’s Parliament of Bees, 
with its Theocritean grace and point, is the happiest ; many 
masques and shows, often lyrically and scenically lovely, of 
which kind Jonson is the master, and Milton, in his Comus,^e 
transfigurer ; Senecan dramas made only to be read, like Daniel’s 
and Fulke Greville’s ; and Latin comedies, like Ignoramus, 
All these species are only now being fully grouped, sifted and 
edited by scholars, but a number of the six or seven hundred 
dramas of the time remain unreprinted. 

There remain two writers, John Ford and James Shirley, 
who kept the higher tradition alive till the Purity ordinance 
crushed the theatre in 1642. Ford is another specialist, 
of grave, sinister and concentrated power (reflected stirk^* 
in his verse and diction), to whom no topic, the 
incest of Annabella in ’Tis Pity She's a Whore, or the high 
crazed heroism of Calantha in The Broken Heart, is beyond 
the pale, if only he can dominate it ; as indeed he doea, widiout 
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complicity, standing above his subject, Shirley, a fertile writer, 
has the general characteristic gifts, in a somewhat dilute but 
noble form, of the more romantic playwrights, and claims honour 
as the last of them. 

Prose from iS79 ^660 . — With all the unevenness of poetry, 
the sense of style, of a standard, is everywhere ; felicity is never 
far off. Prose also is full of genius, but it is more disfigured 
than verse by aberration and wasted power. A central, classic, 
durable, adaptive prose had been attained by Machiavelli, 
and by Amyot and Calvin, before 1550. In England it was only 
to become distinct after 1660. Vocabulary, sentence-structure, 
paragraph, idiom and rhythm were in a state of unchartered 
freedom, and the history of their crystallization is not yet written. 
But in more than compensation there is a company of prose 
masters, from Florio and Hooker to Milton and Clarendon, not 
one of whom clearly or fully anticipates the modern style, and 
who claim all the closer study that their special virtues have been 
for ever lost. They seem farther away from us than the poets 
around them. The verse of Shakespeare is near to us, for its 
tradition has persisted ; his prose, the most natural and noble 
of his age, is far away, for its tradition has not persisted. One 
reason of this difference is that English prose tried to do more 
work than that of France and Italy ; it tried the work of poetry ; 
and it often did that better than it did the normal work of prose. 
This overflow of the imaginative spirit gave power and elasticity 
to prose, but made its task of finding equilibrium the harder. 
Moreover, prose in England was for long a natural growth, never 
much affected by critical or academic canons as in France ; 
and when it did submit to canons, the result was often merely 
manner. The tendons and sinews of the language, still in its 
adolescent power and bewilderment, were long unset ; that is, 
the parts of speech — noun and verb, epithet and adverb — ^were in 
freer interchange than at any period afterwards. The build, 
length and cadence of a complex sentence were habitually 
elaborate ; and yet they were disorganized, so that only the ear 
of a master could regulate them. The law of taste and measure, 
perhaps through some national disability, was long unperceived. 
Prose, in fact, could never be sure of doing the day’s work in the 
right fashion. The cross-currents of pedantry in the midst of 
simplicity, the distrust of clear plain brevity, which was apt to be 
affected when it came, the mimicries of foreign fashions, and the 
qiiaintness and cumbrousness of so much average writing, 
make it easier to classify Renaissance prose by its interests than 
by its styles. 

The Elizabethan novel was always unhappily mannered, and 
is therefore dead. It fed the drama, which devoured it. The 
tales of Boccaccio, Bandello, Cinthio, Margaret of 

euQve, others were purveyed, as remarked 

above, in the forgotten treasuries of Painter, Pettie, Fenton 
and Whetstone, and many of these works or their originals 
filled a shelf in the playwrights’ libraries. The first of famous 
English novels, Lyly’s Euphues (1578), and its sequel 
eupAuigm. England, are documents of form. 

* They are commended by a certain dapper shrewdness 
of observation and an almost witty priggery, not by any 
real beauty or deep feeling. Euphuism, of which Lyly was 
only the patentee, not the inventor, strikes partly back to the 
Spaniard Guevara, and was a model for some years to many 
followers like Lodge and Greene. It did not merely provide 
Falstaff with a pattern for mock-moral diction and vegetable 
similes. It genuinely helped to organize the English sentence, 
complex or co-ordinate, and the talk of Portia and Rosalind 
shows what oould be made of it. By the arch-cuphuists, clauses 
and clusters of clauses were paired for parallel or contrast, with 
the beat of emphatic alliteration on the corresponding parts of 
speech in each constituent clause. This was a useful discipline 
for prose in its period of groping. Sidney’s incompesite and 
unfini^ed Arcadia, written 1 580-1 5S1, despite its painful forced 
antitheses, is sprinkled with lovely rhythms^ with pleasing 
formal landscapes, and even with impassioned sentiment and 
situation, through which the writer’s eager and fretted spirit 
shines. Both these stories, hke those of Greene and Lodge, 


show by their somewhat affected, edited delineation of life and 
their 'l»urtly tone that they wore meant in chief for the eyes of 
ladies, who were excluded alike from the stage and from its 
audience. Nashe’s drastic and photographic tale of masculine life, 
Jack Wilton, or The Unfortunate Traveller, stands almost alone, 
but some of the gap is filled by the contemporary pamphlets, 
sometimes vivid, often full of fierce or maudlin declamation, of 
Nashe himself — by far the most powerful of the group — and of 
Greene, Dekker and Nicholas Breton. Thus the English novel 
was a minor passing form ; the leisurely and amorous romance 
went on in the next century, owing largely to French, influence 
and example. 

In criticism, England may almost be counted with the minor 
Latin countries. Sidney, in his Defence of Poesy (1595, written 
about 1580), and Jonson, in his Discoveries, offer a 
well -inspired and lofty restatement of tlie current 
answers to the current questions, but could give no account 
of the actual creative writing of the time. To defend the 

truth ” of poetry — which was identified with all inventive 
writing and not only with verse — ^poetry was saddled with the 
work of science and instruction. To defend its character it 
was treated as a delightful but deliberate bait to good behaviour, 
a theory at best only true of allegory and didactic verse. The 
real relation of tragedy to spiritual things, which is admittedly 
shown, however hw*d its definition, in Shakespeare’s plays, no 
critic for centuries tried to fathom. One of the chief quarrels 
turned on metric. A few lines that Sidney and Campion wrote 
on what they thought the system of Latin quantity are really 
musical. This theory, already raised by Ascham, made a stir, 
at first in the group of Harvey, Sidney, Dyer and Spenser, called 
the Areopagus,” an informal attempt to copy the Italian 
academies ; and it was revived on the brink of the reign of J ames. 
But Daniel’s firm and eloquent Defettce of Rhyming (1602) was 
not needed to persuade the poets to continue rhymi^ in syllabic 
verse. The stricter view of the nature and classification of poetry, 
and of the dramatic unity of action, is concisely given, partly 
by Jonson, partly by Bacon in his Advancement of Learning and 
De Augmentis ; and Jonson, besides passing his famed judgments 
on Shakespeare and Bacon, enriched our critical vocabulary 
from the Roman rhetoricians. Scholastic and sensible manuals, 
like Webbe’s Discourse of Poetry and the Art of English Poesy 
(1589) ascribed to Puttenham, come in the rear. 

The translators count for more than the critics ; the line of 
their great achievements from Berners’ Froissart (1523-1525) 
to Urquhart’s Rabelais (1653) is never broken long ; 
and though their lives are often obscure, their number /J/orii.* 
witnesses to that far-spread diffusion of the talent 
for English prose, which the wealth of English poetry is apt to 
hide. The typical craftsman in this field, Philemon Holland, 
translated Livy, Pliny, Suetonius, Plutarch’s Morals and 
Camden’s Britannia, and his fount of English is of the amplest 
and purest. North, in his translation, made from Amyot’s 
classic French, of Plutarch’s Lives (1579), disclosed one of the 
master-works of old example ; Florio, in Montaigne’s Essays 
(1603), the charter of the new freedom of mental exploration ; 
and Shelton, in Don Quixote (1612), the chief tragincomic 
creation of continental prose. These versions, if by no means 
accurate in the letter, were adequate in point of soul and style 
to their great originals ; and the English dress of Tacitus (1591), 
Apuleius, Heliodorus, Commines, Celesiina and many others, 
is so good and often so sumptuous a fabric, that no single class 
of prose authors, from the time of More to that of Dryden, 
excels the prose translators, unless it be the Anglican preachers. 
Their matter is given to them, and with it a certain standard 
of form, so that their natural strength and riebness of phrase 
are controlled without being deadened But the want of such 
control is seen in the many pamphleteers, who are the jourayists 
of the time, and are trften also pla^rights or tale-tellers, divines 
or politicians. The writisgsy for instance, of the hectic, satiric 
and graphic Thomas Nashey run At one extreme into fiction, and 
at the other into the vhident rag-sheets of the Marprelate 
controveny, which is of historical and social but not of artistic; 
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note, being only a fragment of that vast mass of disputatious 
literature, which now seems grotesque, excitable or dull. 

Richard Hooker’s Laws of Ecdesiasiual (1594-1597), 

an accepted defence of the Anglican position against Geneva 
Haoktr^ and Rome, is the first theological work of note in the 
English tongue, and the first of note since Wycliffe 
written by an Englishman. It is a plea for reason as one of the 
safe and lawful guides to the faith ; but it also speaks with' admir- 
able temper and large feeling to the ceremonial and aesthetic 
sense. The First Book, the scaffolding of the treatise, discusses 
the nature of law at large ; but Hooker hardly has pure specu- 
lative power, and the language had not yet learnt to move 
easily in abstract trains of thought. In its elaboration of clause 
and period, in its delicate resonant eloquence. Hooker’s style 
is Ciceronian ; but his inversions and mazes of subordinate 
sentence somewhat rack the genius of English. Later divines 
like Jeremy Taylor had to disintegrate, since they could not 
wield, this admirable but over-complex eloquence. The sermons 
(1621-1631) of Donne have the mingled strangeness and in- 
timacy of his verse, and their subtle flame, imaginative tenacity, 
and hold upon the springs of awe make them unique. Though 
without artificial symmetry, their sentences are intricately 
harmonized, in strong contrast to such pellet-like clauses as those 
of the learned Lancelot Andrewes, who was Donne’s younger 
contemporary and the subject of Milton’s Latin epitaph. 

With Francis Bacon (1561-1626) English philosophy began 
its unbroken course and took its long-delayed rank in Europe. 
Bacon prose, of which he is the first high and various 

® * master in English, was shaped and coloured by his 
I)ent as orator and pleader, by his immixture in affairs, by his 
speculative brain, and by his use and estimate of Latin. In his 
conscious craftsmanship, his intellectual confidence and curiosity, 
his divining faith in the future of science, and his resolve to follow 
the leadings of nature and experience unswervingly ; in his habit 
of storing and using up his experience, and in his wide worldly 
insight, crystallized in maxim, he suggests a kind of Goethe, 
without the poetic hand or the capacity for love and lofty 
suffering. He saw all nature in a map, and wished to understand 
and control her by outwitting the ‘‘ idols,” or inherent paralysing 
frailties of the human judgment. He planned but could not 
finish a great cycle of books in order to realize this conception. 
The De Augmentis Scientiarum (1623) expanded from the English 
Advancement of Kntnvledge (1605) draws the map ; the Novum 
Organum (1620) sets out the errors of scholasticism and the 
methods of inductive logic ; the Neiv Atlantis sketches an ideally 
equipped and moralized scientific community. Bacon shared 
with the great minds of his century the notion that Latin would 
outlast any vernacular tongue, and committed his chief scientific 
writings to a Latin which is alive and splendid and his own, and 
which also disciplined and ennobled his English. The Essays 
(1597, 1612, 1625) are his lifelong, gradually accumulated 
diary of his opinions on human life and business. These famous 
compositions are often sadly mechanical. They are chippings 
and basketings of maxims and quotations, and of anecdotes, 
often classical, put together inductively, or rather by ** simple 
enumeration ” of the pros and cons, ^11 they are the honest 
notes of a practical observer and statesman, disenchanted — 
why not? — ^with mankind, concerned with cause and effect 
rather than with right and wrong, wanting tlie finer faith and 
insight into men and women, but full of reality, touched with 
melancholy, and redeeming some arid, small and pretentious 
counsels by many that are large and wise. Though sometimes 
betraying the workshop, Bacon^s style> at its best, is infallibly 
expressive; like Milton’s angels, it is “dilated or condensed” 
according to its purposes. In youth and age alike. Bacon 
commanded the most opposite patterns anid extremes of prose— 
the curt maxim, balanced in antrfheiris or triplet, or standing 
soUt^; the sumptuous, Satisfying aaid f brocaded period ; the 
movements of exposition, oratory, pAeadiiig and narrative. 
Tht History of Henry FTL (i6aa), Written after his fall fwxm 
office, is in form as well’ as insight and mastery of material lihe 
one historiesd classic in Engli^ beSore Clarendon. BaCoo^s 
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musical sense for the value and placing of s|;dendid words and 
proper names resembles Marlowe’s. But the master of mid- 
Renaissance prose is Shakespeare; with him it becomes the 
voice of finer and more impassioned spirits than Bacon’s — the 
voice of Rosalind and Hamlet. And the eulogist of both men, 
Ben Jonson, must be named in their company for his senatorial 
weight and dignity of ethical counsel and critical maxim. 

As the Stuart rule declined and fell, prose became enriched from 
five chief sources : from philosophy, whether formal or un- 
methodical ; from theology and preaching and political dispute ; 
from the poetical contemplation of death ; from the observation 
of men and manners ; and from antiquarian scholarship and 
history. As in France, where the first three of these kinds of 
writing flourished, it was a time rather of individual great 
writers than of any admitted pattern or common ideal of prose 
form, although in France this pattern was always clearlier 
defined. The mental energy, meditative depth, and throbbing 
brilliant colour of the English drama passed with its decay over 
into prose. But Latin was stili often the supplanter : the treatise 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, De Veritate, of note in the early 
history of Deism, and much of the writing of the ambidextrous 
Thomas Hobbes, are in Latin. In this way Latin 
disciplined English once more, though it often tempted ® *’ 

men of genius away from English. The Leviathan (1651) with its 
companion books on Human Nature and Liberty ^ and Hobbes’ 
explosive dialogue on the civil wars, Behemoth (1679),* have the 
bitter concision of Tacitus and the clearness of a half-relief in 
bronze. Hobbes’ speculations on the human animal, the social 
contract, the absolute power of the sovereign, and the sub- 
servience owed to the vSovereign by the Church or “ Kingdom of 
Darkness,” enraged all parties, and left their track on the thought 
and controversial literature of the century. With Ben Jonson 
and the jurist Selden (whose English can be judged from his 
Table Talk)y Hobbes anticipates the brief and clear sentence- 
structure of the next age, though not its social ease and amenity 
of form. But his gran^ur is not that of a poet, and the poetical 
prose is the most distinctive kind of this period. It is 
eloquent above all on death and the vanity of human 
affairs ; its solemn tenor prolongs the reflections of 
Claudio, of Fletcher’s Philastcr, or of Spenser’s Despair. It is 
exemplified in Bacon’s Essay Of Death, in the anonymous descant 
on the same subject wrongly once ascribed to him, in Donne’s 
plea for suicide, in Raleigh’s History of the World, in Drummond’s 
Cypress Grove (1623), in Jeremy Taylor’s sermons and Holy 
Dying and in Sir Thomas Browne’s U rn- Burial and 

Letter to a Friend, Its usual vesture is a long purple period, 
freely Latinized, though Browne equally commands the form of 
solemn and monumental epigram. He is also free from the 
dejection that wraps round the other writers on the subject, 
and a holy quaintness and gusto relieve his ruminations. The 
Religio Medici (1642), quintessentially learned, wise and splendid, 
is the fullest memorial of his power. Amongst modern prose 
writers, De Quincey is his only true rival in musical sensibility 
to words. 

Jeremy Taylor, the last great English casuist and schoolman, 
and one of the first pleaders for religious tolerance (in his Liberty 
of Prophesying^ 1647), is above all a preacher ; tender, 
intricate, copious, inexhaustible in image and 
picturesque quotation. From the classics, from the 
East, from the animal world, from the life of men and children, 
his illustrations flow, without end or measure. He is a master of 
the lingering cadence, which soars upward and onward on its 
coupled clauses, as on balanced iridescent wings, and is found 
long after in his scholar Rusfcin. Imaginative force of another 
kind pervades Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy surtoa, 
(1621X where the humorous nuedium refracts and 
colours every ray of the recluse^s far-travelled spirit. The mass 
of Latin citation, woveiv not quilted, into Rurtwi’s style, is 
ano&er proof of the vit^ity of the cosmopolitan language. 
Burton and Bro^e owe much to the pre-critic^ leaping of 
their time, which yields up suc^ precious savours to their fancy, 
that we be thanliM for the delay of more precise science and 
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scholarship. Fancy, too, of a suddener and wittier sort, pre- 
serves some of the ample labours of Thomas Fuller, which are 
scattered over the years 1631-1662 ; and the Liws and Compleat 
Angler (1653) of Izaak Walton are unspoilt, happy or pious pieces 
of idyllic prose. No adequate note on the secular or sacred 
learning of the time can here be given ; on Camden, with his vast 
erudition, historical, antiquarian and comparatively critical 
{Britannia^ in Latin, 1586) ; or on Ussher, with his patristic and 
chronological learning, one of the many savants of the Anglican 
church. Other divines of the same camp pleaded, in a plainer 
style than Taylor, for freedom of personal judgment and against 
the multiplying of “ vitals in religion ** ; the chief were Chilling- 
worth, one of the closest of English apologists, in his Religion of 
Protestants (1638), and John Hales of Eton. The Platonists, or 
rather Plotinists, of Cambridge, who form a curious digression in 
the history of modem philosophy, produced two writers, John 
Smith and Henry More, of an exalted and esoteric prose, more 
directly inspired by Greece than any other of the time ; and their 
champion of erudition. Cud worth, in his True Intellectual System , 
gave some form to their doctrine. 

Above the vast body of pamphlets and disputatious writing 
that form the historian’s material stands Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Cimr^ndou History of the Rebellion, printed in 1702- 

‘ 1704, thirty years after his death. Historical writing 
hitherto, but for Bacon’s Henry VIL, had been tentative though 
profuse. Raleigh’s vast disquisition upon all things. The History 
of the World (1614), survives by passages and poetic splendours ; 
gallantly written second-hand works like Knolles’s History of the 
Turks, and the rhetorical History of the Long Parliament by 
May, had failed to give England rank with France and Italy. 
Clarendon’s book, one of the greatest of memoirs and most vivid 
of portrait-galleries, spiritually unappreciative of the other side, 
but full of a subtle discrimination of character and political 
motive, brings its author into line with Retz and Saint-Simon, 
the watchers and recorders and sometimes the makers of con- 
temporary history. Clarendon’s Life, above all the picture of 
Falkland and his friends, is a personal record of the delightful 
sort in which England was thus far infertile. He is the last old 
master of prose, using and sustaining the long, sinuous sentence, 
unworkable in weaker hands. He is the last, for Milton’s 
, polemic prose, hurled from the opposite camp, was 
proaJ!^ written between 1643 and 1660. Whether reviling 
bishops or royal privilege or indissoluble monogamy, 
or recalling his own youth and aims ; or claiming liberty for 
print in Areopagitica (1644); his demonic defiances, or 
angelic calls to arms, or his animal eruptions of spite and hatred, 
Milton leaves us with a sense of the motive energies that were to 
be transformed into Paradise Lost and Samson, His sentences 
are ungainly and often inharmonious, but often irresistible ; he 
rigidly withstood the tendencies of form, in prose as in verse, that 
Dryden was to represent, and thus was true to his own literary 
dynasty. 

A special outlying position belongs to the Authorized Version 
(1611) of the Bible, the late fruit of the long toil that had begun 
7^^ with Tyndale’s, and, on the side of style, with the 
Auttor^ WyclifHte translations. More scholarly than all the 
iaad preceding versions which it utilized, it won its in- 

Vantoa. comparable form, not so much because of the 
“ grand style that was in the air,” which would have been 
the worst of models, as because the style had been already 
tested and ennobled by generations of translators. Its effect 
on poetry and letters was for some time far smaller than its 
effect on the national life at large, but it was the greatest 
translation — being of a whole literature, or rather of two 
literatures — in an age of great translations. 

Some other kinds of writing soften the transition to Restoration 
pirose. The vast catalogue of Characters numbers hundreds of 
titles. Deriving from Hieophrastus, who was edited by Casaubon 
in 1592, they are yet another Renaissance form that England 
shared with France. But in English hands, failing a La Bniy^re 
— in Hall’s, in Overbury’s, even in those of the gay and skilful 
Earle (Microcosmographie, 1628) — the Qiamcter is a mere list 


of the attributes and oddities of a type or calling. It is to tlie 
Jonsonian drama of humours what the Penste, or detached 
remwk, practised by Bishop HaD and later by Butler and 
Halifax, is to the Essay. These works tended long to be common- 
place or didactic, as the popular Resolves of Owen Feltham shows. 
Cowley was the first essayist to come down from the desk and 
t^ as to his equals in easy phrases of middle length. A time of 
dissension was not the best for this kind of peaceful, detached 
writing. The letters of James Howell, the autobiography of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and the memoirs of Kenelm Digby 
belong rather to the older and more mannered than to the more 
modem form, though Howell’s English is in the plainer and 
quicker movement. 

IV. Restoration Period 

Literature from 1660 to 1700, — ^The Renaissance of letters in 
England entered on a fresh and peculiar phase in the third 
quarter of the century. The balance of intellectual and artistic 
power in Europe had completely shifted since 1580. Inspiration 
had died down in Italy, and its older classics were no longer a 
stimulus. The Spanish drama had flourished, but its influence 
though real was scattered and indirect. The Germanic countries 
were slowly emerging into literature ; England they scarcely 
touched. But the literary empire of France began to declare 
itself botli in Northern and Southern lands, and within half a 
century was assured. Under this empire the English genius 
partly fell, though it soon asserted its own equality, and by 1720 
had so reacted upon France as more than to repay the debt. 
Thus between 1660 and 1700 is prepared a temporary dual control 
of European letters. But in the age of Dryden France 
gave England more than it received ; it gave more /jJJJwiic®. 
than it had ever given since the age of Chaucer. During 
Charles II.’s days Racine, Moh^re, La Fontaine and Bossuet 
ran the best of their course. Cavalier exiles like Waller, Cowley 
and Hobbes had come back from the winter of their discontent 
in Paris, and Saint-Evremond, the typical hel esprit and critic, 
settled long in England. A vast body of translations from the 
French is recounted, including latterly the works of the Protestant 
refugees printed in the free Low Countries or in England. Natur- 
ally this influence told most strongly on the social forms of verse 
and prose — upon comedy and satire, upon criticism and maxim 
and epigram, while it also affected Uieology and thought. And 
this meant the Renaissance once more, still unexhausted, only 
working less immediately and in fresh if narrower channels. 
Greek literature, Plato and Homer and tlie dramatists, became 
dimmer ; the secondary forms of Latin poetry came to the fore, 
especially those of Juvenal and the satirists, and the pedestris 
sermo, epistolary and critical, of Horace. These had some direct 
influence, as Dryden’s translation of them, accompanying his 
Virgil and Lucretius, may show. But they came commended 
by Boileau, their chief modernizer, and in their train was the 
fashion of gallant, epigrammatic and social verse. The tragedy 
of Corneille and Racine, developed originally from the Senecan 
drama, contended with the traditions of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, and was reinforced by that. of the correcter Jonson, in 
shaping the new theatre of England. The French codifiers, 
who were often also the distorters, of Aristotle’s Poetics and 
Horace’s Ars poetica, furnished a canonical body of criticism 
on the epic and the drama, to which Dryden is half a disciple 
and half a rebel. All this implied at once a loss of the larger and 
fuller inspirations of poetry, a decadence in its great and primary 
forms, epic, lyric and tragic, and a disposition, in default of such 
creative power, to turn and take stock of past production. In 
England, therefore, it is the age of secondary verse and of nascent, 
often searching criticism. 

The same critical spirit was also whetted in the fields of science 
and speculation, which the war and the Puritan rule had not 
encouraged. The activities of the newly-founded 
Royal Society told directly upon literature, and ^ 
counted powerfully in the organization of a clw, Lattw. 
uniform prose — ^the close, naked, natural way of 

speaking,” which the historian of the Society, Sprat, cites as 
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part of its programme. And the style of Sprat, as of scientific 
masters like Newton and Ray the botanist, itself attests the 
change. A time of profound and peaceful and fruitful scientific 
labour began; the whole of Newton's Principia appeared in 
1687 ; the dream of Bacon came nearer, and England was less 
isolated from the international work of knowledge. The spirit 
of method and observation and induction spread over the whole 
field of thought and was typified in John Locke, whose Essay 
concerning Human Understanding came out in English in 1690, 
and who applied the same deeply sagacious and cautious calculus 
to education and religion and the “ conduct of the understand- 
ing." But his works, though their often mellow and dignified 
style has been ignorantly underrated, also show the change in 
philosophic writing since Hobbes. The old grandeur and 
pugnacity are gone ; the imaginative play of science, or quasi- 
science, on the literature of reflection is gone ; the eccentrics, 
the fantasts, the dreamers are gone, or only survive in curious 
transitional writers like Joseph Glanvil (Scepsis scientifica, 1665) 
or Thomas Burnet (Sacred Theory of the Earthy 1684). This 
change was in part a conscious and an angry change, as is clear 
from the attacks made in Samuel Butler's Hudibras (1663-1668) 
upon scholastic verbiage, astrology, fanatical sects and their 
disputes, poetic and “ heroic " enthusiasm and intellectual 
whim. 

Before the Restoration men of letters, with signal exceptions 
like Milton and Marvell, had been Cavalier, courtly and Anglican 
in their sympathies. The Civil War had scattered them 
mad^MScimi capital, which, despite Milton's dream 

ianuence. Areopagitica of its humming and surging energies, 
had ceased to be, what it now again became, the natural 
haunt and Rialto of authors. The taste of the new king and 
court served to rally them. Charles II. relished Hudibras, used 
and pensioned Dryden, sat under Barrow and South and heard 
them with appreciation, countenanced science, visited comedies, 
and held his own in talk by mother-wit. Letters became the 
pastime, and therefore one of the more serious pursuits, of men 
of quality, who soon excelled in song and light scarifying verse 
and comedy, and took their own tragedies and criticisms gravely. 
Poetry under such auspices became gallant and social, and also 
personal and partisan ; and satire was soon its most vital form, 
with the accessories of compliment, rhymed popular argumenta- 
tion and elegy. The social and conversational instinct was the 
master-influence in prose. It produced a subtle but fundamental 
change in the attitude of author to reader. Prose came nearer 
to living speech, it became more civil and natural and persuasive, 
and this not least in the pulpit. The sense of ennui, or boredom, 
which seemed as unknown in the earlier part of the century as 
it is to the modem German, became strongly developed, and 
prose was much improved by the fear of provoking it. In all 
these ways the Restoration accompanied and cjuickened a 
speedier and greater change in letters than any political event in 
English history since the reign of Alfred, when prose itself was 
created. 

The formal change in prose can thus be assigned to no one 
writer, for the good reason that it presupposes a change of 
spoken style lying deeper than any personal influence. 
oMeJem, ^ begin with the writing that is nearest living 
talk— the letters of Otway or Lady Rachel Russell, 
or the diary of Pepys (1659-1669) — that supreme disclosure 
of our mother-earth — or the evidence' in a state trial, or the 
dialogue in the more natural comedies ; if we then work upwards 
through some of the plainer kinds of authorship, like the less 
slangy of L'Estrange’s pamphlets, or Burnet's History of My 
Own Time, a solid \Vbig memoir of historical value, until we reach 
really admirable or lasting prose like Dryden's Preface to his 
Fables (1700), or the maxims of Halifax if we do this, we are 
aware, amid aU varieties, survivals and reversions, of a strong 
and rapid drift towards the style ^t we call modem. And one 
sign of this movement is the revulsion against any over-saturating 
of the working, daily language, and even of the language of appeal 
and eloquence, with the Latin element. In Barrow and Glwyil, 
descendants of Taylor and Browne, many Latinized words remain. 


which were soon expelled from style like foreign bodies from an 
organism. As in the mid-sixteenth and the mid-eighteenth 
century, the process is visible by which the Latin vocabulary 
and Latin complication of sentence first gathers strength, and 
then, though not without leaving its traces, is forced ^o ebb. 
The instinct of the best writers secured this result, and secured 
it for good and all. In Dryden^s diction there is a nearly perfect 
balance and harmony of learned and native constituents, and a 
sensitive tact in Gallicizing ; in his build of sentence there is the 
same balance between curtness or bareness and complexity or 
ungainly lengthiness. For ceremony and compliment he keeps 
a rolling period, for invective a short sharp stroke without the 
gloves. And he not only uses in general a sentence of moderate 
scale, inclining to brevity, but he finds out its harmonies ; he is 
a seeming-careless but an absolute master of rhythm. In delusive 
ease he is unexcelled ; and we only regret that he could not have 
written prose oftener instead of plays. We should thus, how- 
ever, have lost their prefaces, in which the bulk and the best of 
Dryden’s criticisms appear. From the Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
(1668) down to the Preface to Fables (1700) runs a series of essays : 
On the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy, On Heroic Plays, On 
Translated Verse, On Satire and many more ; which form the 
first connected body of criticisms in the language, and are nobly 
written always. Dryden's prose is literature as it stands, and 
yet is talk, and yet again is mysteriously better than talk. 
The critical writings of John Dennis are but a sincere application 
of the rules and canons that were now becoming conventional ; 
Rymer, though not so despicable as Macaulay said, is still 
more depressing than Dennis ; and for any critic at once so 
free, so generous and so sure as Dryden we wait in vain for a 
century. 

Three or four names are usually associated with Dryden's 
in the work of reforming or modifying prose : Sprat, Tillotson, 
Sir William Temple, and George Savile, marquis of coatri* 
Halifax ; but the honours rest with Halifax. Sprat, tuton to 
though clear and easy, has little range ; T illotson, though < A# aew 
lucid, orderly, and a very popular preacher, has little 
distinction ; Temple, the elegant essayist, has a kind of barren 
gloss and fine literary manners, but very little to say. The 
political tracts, essays and maxims of Halifax (died 1695) are 
the most typically modem prose between Dryden and Swift, 
and are nearer th^ anything else to the best French writing of 
the same order, in their finality of epigram, their neatness and 
mannerliness and sharpness. The Character of a Trimmer and 
Advice to a Daughter are the best examples. 

Religious literature, Anglican and Puritan, is the chief remain- 
ing def>artment to be named. The strong, eloquent and coloured 
preaching of Isaac Barrow the mathematician, whOp^^^^^^ 
died in 1677, is a survival of the larger and older 
manner of the Church. In its balance of logic, learning and 
emotion, in its command alike of Latin splendour and native 
force, it deserves a recognition it has lost. Another athlete of 
the pulpit, Robert South, who is so often praised for his wit 
that his force is forgotten, continues the lineage, while Tillotson 
and the elder Sherlock show the tendency to the smoother and 
more level prose. But the revulsion against strangeness and 
fancy and magnificence went too far ; it made for a temporary 
bareness and meanness and disharmony, which had to be checked 
by Addison, Bolingbroke and Berkeley. From what Addison 
saved our daily written English, may be seen in the vigorous 
slangy hackwork of Roger L'Estiange, the translator and 
pamphleteer, in the news-sheets of Dunton, and in the satires of 
Tom Brown. These writers were debasing the coinage with 
their street journalism. 

Another and far nobler variety of vernacular prose is found 
in the Puritans. Baxter and Howe, Fox and Bunyon, had the 
Englkh Bible behind them, which gave them the best 
of 5ieir inspiration, though the first two of them were 
also erudite mwi. Richard Baxter, an immensely 
fertile writer, is best remembered by those of his own fold for 
his Saints Everlasting Rest (1650) and his autobiography, John 
Howe for his evang^cal apologia The Living Temple of God 
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(1675), Fox lor his Joumd «nd its mixture of quaintness and 
rapturous mysticism. John Bunyany the least instructed of 
^ them all, is their only bom artist. His creed and point 

uttyma. view were those of half the nation — ^the half that 
was usually inarticulate in literature, w spoke without style or 
genius. His reading, consisting not only of the Bible, but of the 
popular allegories of giants, pilgrims and adventure, was also 
that of his class. The Pilf’fim^s Progress, of which the first part 
appeas^ed in 1678, the second in 1&4, is the happy flowering 
sport amidst a growth of barren plants of the same tribe. The 
Progress is a dream, more vivid to its author than most men's 
waking memories to themselves ; the emblem and the thing 
signified are merged at every point, so that Christian's journey 
is not so much an allegory with a key as a spiritual vision of this 
earth and our neighbours. Grace Abounding, Bunyan’s diary 
of his own voyage to salvation. The Holy War, an overloaded 
fable of the fall and recovery of mankind, and The Life and 
Death of Mr Badman, a novel telling of the triumphal earthly 
progress of a scoundrelly tradesman, are among Bunyan's other 
contributions to literature. His union of spiritual intensity, 
sharp humorous vision, and power of simple speech consum- 
mately chosen, mark his work off alike from his own inarticulate 
public and from all other literary performance of his time. 

The transition from the older to the newer poetry was not 
abrupt. Old themes and tunes were slowly disused, others 
previously of lesser mark rose into favour, and a few 
quite fresh ones were introduced. The poems of John 
wfM. Oldham and Andrew Marvell belong to both periods. 

Both of them begin with fantasy and elegy, and end 
with satires, which indeed are rather documents than works of 
art. The monody of Oldham on his friend Morwent is poorly 
exchanged for the Satires on the Jesuits (i68t), and the lovely 
metaphysical verses of Marvell on gardens and orchaids and the 
spiritual love sadly give place to his Last Instructions to a 
Painter (1669). In his Horatian Ode Marvell had nobly and 
impartially applied his earlier style to national affairs ; but the j 
time proved too strong for this delightful poet. Another and a 
„ . . stranger satire had soon greeted the Restoration, the 
HudSfras (1663-1678) of Samuel Butler, with its 
companion pieces, llie returned wanderers delighted in this 
horribly agile, boisterous and fierce attack on the popular party 
and its religions, and its wrangles and its manners. Profoundly 
eccentric and tiresomely allusive in his form, and working in 
the short rhyming couplets thenceforth called Hudibrastics,” 
Butler founded a small and peculiar but long-lived school of 
satire. The other verse of the time is largely satire of a different 
tone and metre ; but the earlier kind of finished and gallant 
lyric persisted through the reign of Charles II. The songs of 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, are usually malicious, some- 
times passionate ; they have a music and a splendid 
omgten, ggif.^bandonmcnt such as we never meet again till 
Bums. Sedley and Dorset and Aphra Behn and Dryden are 
the rightful heirs of Garew and Lovelace, those infallible masters 
of short rhythms ; and this secret also was lost for a century 
afterwards. 

Jn poetry, in prose, and to some extent in drama, John Dryden, . 
the creature of his time, is the master of its expression. He 
^ ^ l>egan with panegyric verse, first on Cromwell and then 
^ * on Charles, which is full of fine things and false writing. 

The Annus Mirabilis (1667) is the chief example, celebrating 
the Plague, the Fire and the naval victory, in the quatrains for 
which Davenant’s pompous Gondibert had shown the way. The 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy (1668), a dialogue on the rivalries of ' 
blank verse with rhyme, and of the Elizabethan drama with the ; 
French, is perfect modem prose ; and to this pterfection Dryden 
attained at a bound, while he attained his poetical style more 
gradually. He practised his couplet in panegyric, in heroic • 
tragedy, and in dramatic prologue and epilogue for twenty 
years before it was consummate. Till r68o he supported himself 
chiefly by his plays, whidh have not lived so long as their cririosll 
prefaces, already mentioned. His diction and versification came 
to their full power in his satires, rhymed arguments^ dedicationlB 


and translations. Absahm and Achitophel (part i., 1661 ; part 
ii., i^th Nahum Tate, 1682), as Well as The Medal and Mac 
Flecknoe, marked a new biiiii of English satire, placing it at 
once on a level with that of any ancient or modem country. 
The mixture of deadly good temper, Olympian unfairness, and 
rhetorical and metric^ skill in each of these poems has never 
been repeated. The presentment of Achitophel, earl of Shaftes- 
bury, in his relations with Absalom Walters and Charles the 
minstrel-king of Judah, as well as the portraits of Shimei and 
Barzillai and Jotham, the eminent Whigs and Tories, and of the 
poets Og and Doeg, are things whose vividness age has never 
discoloured. Dryden's Protestant arguings in Religio Laid 
(1682) and his equally sincere Papistical arguings in The Hind 
and the Panther (1687) are just as skilful. His translations of 
Virgil and parts of Lucretius, of Chaucer and Boccaccio {FaUes, 
1700), set the seal on his command of his favourite couplet for the 
higher kinds of appeal and oratory. llisOde on Anne Killigrew, 
and his popular but coarser Alexander's Feast, have a more lyric 
harmony ; and his songs, inserted in his plays, reflect the change 
of fashion by their metrical adeptness and often thoroughgoing 
wantonness. The epithet of “ glorious," in its older sense of a 
certain conscious and warranted pride of place, not in that of 
boastful or pretentious, suits Dryden well. Not only did he 
leave a model and a point of departure for Pope, but his influence 
recurs in Churchill, in Gray, in Johnson and in Crabbe, where he 
is seen counteracting, with his large, wholesome and sincere 
bluntness, the acidity of Pope. I^den was counted near 
Shakespeare and Milton until the romantic revival renewed 
the sense of proportion ; but the same sense now demands his 
acknowledgment as the English poet who is nearest to their 
frontiers of all those who are exiled from their kingdom. 

Restoration and Revolution tragedy is nearly all abortive ; 
it is now hard to read it for pleasure. But it has noble flights, 
and its historic interest is high. Two of its species, ^ 
the rhymed heroic play and the rehandling of Shake- 
speare in blank verse, were also brought to their utmost by 
Dryden, though in both he had many companions. The heroic 
tragedies were a hybrid offspring of the heroic romance and 
French tragedy ; and though The Conquest of Granada (1669- 
1670) and Tyrannic Love would be very open to satire in Dryden's 
own vein, they are at least generously absurd. Their intention 
is never ignoble, if often impossible. After a time Dryden went 
back to Shakespeare, after a fashion already set by Sir William 
Davenant, the connecting link with the older tragedy and the 
inaugurator of the new. They “ revived " Shakespeare ; they 
vamped him in a style that did not wholly perish till after the 
time of Garrick. The Tempest, Trailus and Cressida, and 
Antony and Cleopatra were thus handled by Dryden ; and the 
last of these, as converted by him into All for Love (1678), is 
loftier and stronger than any of his original plays, its blank verse 
renewing the ties of Restoration poetry with the great age. The 
heroic plays, written in one or other metre, lived long, and 
expired in the burlesques of Fielding and Sheridan. The Re- 
hearsal (1671), a gracious piece of fooling partially aimed at 
Dryden by Buckinghaiti and his friends, did not suffice to kill 
its victims. Thomas Otway and Nathaniel Lee, both of whom 
generally used blank verse, are the other tragic writers of note, 
children mdeed of the extreme old age of the drama. Otway's 
long^acted Vtnice Preserved (1682) has an almost 
Sh^espearian Skill in melodrama, a wonderful tide of 
passionate language, and a blunt and bold delineation of char- 
acter ; but Otway’s inferior style and verse could only be admired 
in an age like his own. Lee is far more of a poet, though less of a 
dramatist, and he wasted a certain tatent m noise and fury. 

Restoration comedy at first fallowed Jonson, whom it was 
easy to try and imitate ; Shadwell and Wilson> whose works 
are a museum for the social antiquary, bhotograobed ’ 
the ‘humours of the town. Dryden's many comedies 
often show his more ’boisterous and blatant, rarely his finer 
qualities. Like all playwriahts of the time be, pillages from the 
FreriCh, and vulgar&es MbIiAte without stint or shame. A truer 
light comedy b^h with Bir Gdoi^ge Etfherege, who mirrored in 
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his fops the gaiety and insolence of the world he knew. The 
society depicted by William Wycheriey, the one comic dramatist 
W9mh» power between Massinger and Congreve, at first 
seems hardly human ; but his energy is skilful and 
faithful as well as brutal; he excefi in the graphic 
reckless exhibition of outward humours and bustle ; he scavenges 
in the most callous good spirits and wildi careful cynicism. The 
Plain Dealer (1677), a skilful transplantation, as well as a de- 
pravation of Molidre’s Le Misanthrope ^ is his best piece : he 
writes in prose, and his prose is excdlcnt, modern and lifelike. 
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V, The i8th (Century 

In the reign of Anne (1702-1714) the social changes which 
had commenced with the Restoration of 1660 began to make 
themselves definitely felt. Books began to penetrate 
among all classes of society. The period is consequently 
one of differentiation and expansion. As the practice of 
reading becomes more and more universal, English writers lose 
much of their old idiosyncrasy, intensity and obscurity. As in 
politics and religion, so in letters, there is a great development 
of nationality. Commercial considerations too for the first 
time become important. We hear relatively far less of religious 
controversy, of the bickering between episcopalians and non- 
conformists and of university squabbles. Specialization and 
cumbrous pedantry fall into profound disfavour. Provincial 
feeling exercises a diminishing sway, and literature becomes 
increasingly metropKilitan or suburban. With the multiplication 
of moulds, the refinement of prose polish, and the development 
of breadth, variety and ease, it was natural enough, having regard 
to the place that the country played in the world's affairs, that 
English literature should make its d^but in western Europe. 
The strong national savour seemed to stimulate the foreign 
appetite, and as represented by Swift, Pope, Defoe, Young, 
&)ldsmith, Richardson, Sterne and Ossian, if we exclude Byron 
and Scott, the i8th century may be deemed the cosmopolitan 
age, par excellence, of En^ish Letters. The charms of 18th- 
century English literature, as it happens, are essentially of the 
rational, social and translaf^ble kind : in intensity, exquisiteness 
and eccentricity of the choicer kinds it i$ proportionately deficient. 
It is pre-eminently an age of prose, and although verbal expression 
is seldom represented at its highest power, we shall find nearly 
every variety of English prose brilliantly illustrated during this 
period: the aristocratic style of BoKngbroke, Addison and 
Berkeley; the gentlemanly style of /Fielding; the keen and 
logical controversy of Butler, Middleton, Smith md Bentham ; 
the rhythmic and balanced if occasionally involved style of 
Johnson and his admirers ; the limpid and flowing manner of 
Hume and Madcintpsh; the light, easy and witty flow of Widpole; 
the divine Chit-chat Of Cowper ; the colour of Gr^ and Berkeley ; 
the organ roll of Burke ; the detective journalism of Swift and 
Defoe ; the sly familiarity of Sterne ; the dance music and wax 


candles of Sheridan ; the pomposity of Gibbon ; the air and 
ripple of Goldsmith ; the peeping preciosity of BosweU,— ‘these 
and other characteristics can be illustrated in 18th-century prose 
as probably nowhere else. 

But more important to the historian of literature even than 
the development of qualities is the evolution of types. And in 
this respect the 18th century is a veritable index-museum of 
English prose. Essentially, no doubt, it is true that in form 
the prose and verse of the 18th century is mainly an extension 
of Dryden, just as in content it is a reflection of the increased 
variety of the city life which came into existence as English 
trade rapidly increased in all directions. But the taste of the day 
was rapidly changing. People began to read in vastly increasing 
numbers. The folio was making place on the shelves for the 
octavo. The bookseller began to transcend the mere tradesman. 
Along with newspapers the advertizing of books came into 
fashion, and the market was regulated no longer by what learned 
men wanted to write, but what an increasing multitude wanted 
to read. The arrival of the octavo is said to have marked the 
enrolment of man as a reader, that of the novel the attachment 
of woman. Hence, among other causes, the rapid decay of 
lyrical verse and printed drama, of theology and epic, in ponderous 
tomes. The fashionable types of which the new century was to 
witness the fixation are accordingly the essay and the satire 
as represented respectively by Addison and Steele, Swift and 
Goldsmith, and by Pope and Churchill. Pope, soon to be 
followed by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, was the first English- 
man who treated letter-writing as an art upon a considerable 
scale. Personalities and memoirs prepare the way for history, 
in which as a department of literature English letters hitherto 
had been almost scandalously deficient. Similarly the new 
growth of fancy essay (Addison) and plain biography (Defoe) 
prepared the way for the English novel, the most important 
by far of all new literary combinations. Finally, without going 
into unnecessary detail, we have a significant development of 
topography, journalism and criticism. In the course of time, 
too, we shall perceive how the pressure of town life and the logic 
of a capital city engender, first a fondness for landscape garden- 
ing and a somewhat artificial Arcadianism, and then, by degrees, 
an intensifying love of the country, of the open air, and of the 
rare, exotic and remote in literature. 

At the outset of the new century the two chief architects of 
public opinion were undoubtedly John Locke and Joseph 
Addison. When he died at High Laver in October 
1704 at the mature age of seventy-two, Locke had, xiftf/ioa. 
perhaps, done more than any man of the previous 
century to prepare the way for the new era. Social duty and 
social responsibility were his two watchwords. The key to both 
he discerned in the Human Understanding — “ no province of 
knowledge can be regarded as independent of reason.” But the 
great modernist of the time was undoubtedly Joseph Addison 
(1672-1719). He first left the 17th century, with its stiff 
euphuisms, its formal obsequiousness, its ponderous scholasticism 
and its metaphorical antitheses, definitely behind. He did for 
English culture what Rambouillet did for that of France, and it 
is hardly an exaggeration to call the half-century before the great 
fame of the English novel, the half-century of the Spectator. 

Addison's mind was fertilized by intercourse with the greater 
and more original genius of Swift and with the more inventive 
and more genial mind of Steele. It was Richard steete. 
Steele (1672-1729) in the Toiler oi 1709-1710 who 
first realized that the specific which that urbane age both needed 
and desired was no longer copious preaching and rigorous 
declamation, but homoeopathic doses of good sense, good taste 
and good-humoured morality, disguised beneath an easy and 
fashionable style. Nothing cotild have suited Addison better 
than the opportunity afforded him of contributing an occasional 
essay or roundabout paper in praise of virtue or dispraise of 
stupidity and bad form to hb friend's periodical. When the 
Spectator siKx^eeded iHaR Tader in March 1711, Addison took a 
more active share In shaping the chief characters (with the 
immortal baronet, Sir Roger, at their head) who were to make 
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up the Spectator Club ’’ ; and, better even than before, he saw 
his way, perhaps, to reinforcing his copious friend with his own 
more frugal but more refined endowment. Such a privileged 
talent came into play at precisely the right moment to circulate 
through the coffee houses and to convey a large measure of French 
courtly ease and elegance into the more humdrum texture of 
English prose. Steele became rather disreputable in his later 
years. Swift was banished and went mad, but Addison became 
a personage of the utmost consideration, and the essay as he 
left it became an almost indispensable accomplishment to the 
complete gentleman of that age. As an architect of opinion 
from 1717 to 1775 Addison may well rank with Locke. 

The other side, both in life and politics, was taken by Jonathan 
Swift (1667-1745), who preferred to represent man on his unsocial 
Swift sneered at most things, but not at his own 

^ * order, and he came to defend the church and the country 

squirearchy against the conventicle and Capel court. To under- 
mine the complacent entrenchments of the Whig capitalists at 
war with France no sap proved so effectual as his pen. Literary 
influence was then exercised in politics mainly by pamphlets, 
and Swift was the greatest of pamphleteers. In the Journal to 
Stella he has left us a most wonderful portrait of himself in turn 
currying favour, spoiled, petted and humiliated by the party 
leaders of the Tories from 1710-1713. He had always been 
savage, and when the Hanoverians came in and he was treated 
as a suspect, his hate widened to embrace all mankind {Gulltver's 
Travels, 1726) and he bit like a mad dog. Would that he could 
have bitten more, for the infection of English stylists 1 In wit, 
logic, energy, pith, resourcefulness and Saxon simplicity, his 
prose has never been equalled. The choicest English then, it is 
Arbutbnot Choicest English still. Dr John Arbuthnot (1667- 
1735) may be described as an understudy of Swift 
on the whimsical side only, whose malignity, in a nature 
otherwise most kindly, was circumscribed strictly by the limits 
of political persiflage. Bernard Mandeville (1670-1733), un- 
orthodox as he was in every resp)ect, discovered a little of Swift’s 
choice pessimism in his assault (in The Fable of the Bees of 1723) 
against the genteel optimism of the Characteristics of Lord 
Shaftesbury. Neither the matter nor the manner of the brilliant 
Tory chieftain Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke 
(1678-1751), appears to us now as being of the highest 
significance ; but, although Bolingbroke’s ideas were 
second-hand, his work has an historical importance ; his dignified, 
balanced and decorated style was the cynosure of 18th-century 
statesmen. His essays on “ History ” and on “ a Patriot King ” 
both disturb a soil well prepared, and set up a reaction against 
such evil tendencies as a narrowing conception of history and a 
primarily factious and partisan conception of politics. It may 
be noted here how the fall of Bolingbroke and the Tories in 1714 
precipitated the decay of the Renaissance ideal of literary 
patronage, 'fhe dependence of the press upon the House of 
Lords was already an anomaly, and the practical toleration 
achieved in 1695 removed another obstacle from the path of 
liberation. The government no longer sought to strangle the 
press. It could generally be tuned satisfactorily and at the 
worst could always be temporarily muzzled. The pensions 
hitherto devoted to men of genius were diverted under Walpole 
to spies and journalists. Yet one of the most unscrupulous of 
all the fabricators of intelligence, looked down upwn as a huckster 
of the meanest and most inconsiderable literary wares, established 
his fame by a masterpiece of which literary genius had scarcely 
even cognizance. 

The new trade of writing was represented most perfectly by 
Daniel Defoe (1660-1731), who represents, too, what few writers 
possess, a competent knowledge of work and wages, 
buying and selling, the squalor and roguery of the 
very hungry and the very mean. From reporting sensations and 
chronicling faits divers, Defoe worked his way almost insensibly 
to the Spanish tale of the old Mendoza or picaresque pattern. 
Robinson Crusoe was a true story expanded on these lines, and 
written down under stress of circumstance when its author 
was just upon sixty. Resembling that of Bunyan and, later, 
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Smollett in the skilful use made of places, facts and figures, 
Defpe’s style is the mirror of man in his shirt sleeves. What he 
excelled in was plain, straightforward story-telling, in under- 
standing and appraising the curiosity of the man in the street, 
and in possessing just the knowledge and just the patience, and 
just the literary stroke that would enable him most effectually 
to satisfy it. He was the first and cleverest of all descriptive 
reporters, for he knew better than any successor how and where 
to throw in those irrelevant details, tricks of speech and circum- 
locution, which tend to give an air of verisimilitude to a bald 
and unconvincing narrative — the funny little splutterings and 
naivetes as of a plain man who is not telling a tale for effect, but 
striving after his own manner to give the plain unvarnished 
truth. Defoe contributes story, Addison character. Fielding the 
life-atmosphere, Richardson and Sterne the sentiment, and we 
have the 18th-century novel complete — the greatest literary 
birth of modem time. Addison, Steele, Swift and Defoe, as 
master-builders of prose fiction, are consequently of more 
importance than the “ Augustan poets,” as Pope and his school 
are sometimes called, for the most that they can be said to have 
done is to have perfected a more or less transient mode of poetry. 

To the passion, imagination or musical quality essential to 
the most inspired kinds of poetry Alexander Pope (1688-1744) 
can lay small claim. His best work is contained in 
the Satires and Epistles, which are largely of the 
proverb-in-rhyme order. Yet in lucid, terse and pungent 
phrases he has rarely if ever been surpassed. His classical fancy, 
his elegant turn for periphrasis and his venomous sting alike 
made him the idol of that urbane age. Voltaire in 1726 had 
called him the best poet living, and at his death his style 
was paramount throughout the civilized world. It was the 
apotheosis of wit, point, lucidity and technical correctness. 
Pope was the first Englishman to make poetry pay (apart from 
patronage). He was flattered by imitation to an extent which 
threatened to throw the school of poetry which he represented 
into permanent discredit. Prior, Gay, Parnell, Akenside, 
Pomfret, Garth, Young, Johnson, Goldsmith, Falconer, Glover, 
Grainger, Darwin, Rogers, Hayley and indeed a host of others — 
the once famous mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease — wor- 
shipped Pope as their poetic founder. The second-rate wore his 
badge. But although the cult of Pope was the established 
religion of poetic taste from 1714 to 1798, there were always 
nonconformists. The poetic revolt, indeed, was far more 
versatile than the religious revival of the century. The Winter 
(1726) of James Thomson may be regarded as in- 
augurating a new era in English poetry. Lady 
Winchilsea, John Philips, author of Cyder, and John Dyer, whose 
Grongar HiU was published a few months before Winter, had 
pleaded by their work for a truthful and unaffected, and at the 
same time a romantic treatment of nature in poetry ; but the 
ideal of artificiality and of a frigid poetic diction by which English 
poetry was dominated since the days of Waller and Cowley was 
first effectively challenged by Thomson. At the time when 
the Popean couplet was at the height of its vogue he deliberately 
put it aside in favour of the higher poetic power of blank verse. 
And he it was who transmitted the sentiment of natural beauty 
not merely to imitators such as Savage, Armstrong, Somer\'ille, 
Langhome, Mickle and Shenstone, but also to his 
elegist, William Collins, to Gray and to Cowper, and 
so mdirectly to the lyrical bards of 1798. By the same 
hands and those of Shenstone experiments were beii^ made in 
the stanza of The Faerie Queene\ a little later, owing to the 
virtuosity of Bishop Percy, the cultivation of the old English and 
Scottish ballad literature was beginning to take a serious turn. 
Dissatisfaction with the limitations of ** Augustan ” poetry was 
similarly responsible for the revived interest in Sliakespeare and 
Chaucer. Gray stood not only for a far more intimate worship 
of wild external nature, but also for an awakened curiosity in 
Scandinavian, Celtic azKl Icelandic poetry. 

To pretend then that the poetic heart of the i8th century was 
Popean to the core is nothing short of extrav^ance. There 
were a number of true poets in the second and third quarters of 
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the century to whom all credit is due as pioneers and precentors 
of the romantic movement under the depressing conditions to 
which innovators in poetry are commonly subject. They may 
strike us as rather an anaemic band after the great Elizabethan 
poets. Four of them were mentally deranged (Collins, Smart, 
Cowper, Blake), while Gray was a hermit, and Shenstone and 
Thomson the most indolent of recluses. The most adventurous, 
one might say the most virile of the group, was a boy who died 
at the age of seventeen. Single men (save for Blake), a more 
despondent group of artists as a whole it would not perhaps be 
easy to discover. Catacombs and cypresses were the forms of 
imagery that came to them most naturally. Elegies and funeral 
odes were the types of expression in which they were happiest. 
Yet they strove in the main to follow the gleam in poetry, to 
reinstate imagination upon its throne, and to substitute ^e singing 
voice for the rhetorical recitative of the heroic couplet. Within 
two years of the death of Pope, in 1746, William Collins was 
content to sing (not say) what he had in him without a glimpse 
of wit or a flash of eloquence — and in him many have discerned 
the germ of that romantic iclosion which blossomed in ChristaheL 
A more important if less original factor in that movement was 
Collinses severe critic Thomas Gray, a man of the widest curiosities 
of his time, in whom every attribute of the poet to which scholar- 
ship, taste and refinement are contributory may be found to the 
full, but in whom the strong creative energy is fatally lacking — 
despite the fact that he wrote a string of “ divine truisms in 
his Elegy, which has given to multitudes more of the exquisite 
pleasure of poetry than any other single piece in the English 
language. Shenstone and Percy, Capell, the Wartons and 
eventually Chatterton, continued to mine in the shafts which 
Gray had been the first to sink. Their laborious work of dis- 
covery resembled that which was commencing in regard to the 
Gothic architecture which the age of Pope had come to regard 
as rude and barbaric. The Augustans had come seriously to 
regard all pre-Drydenic poetry as grossly barbarian. One of 
the greatest achievements of the mid-eighteenth century was 
concerned with the disintegration of tins obstinate delusion. 
The process was manifold ; and it led, among other things, to 
a realization of the importance of the study of comparative 
literature. 

The literary grouping of the i8th century is, perhaps, the 
biggest thing on the whole that English art has to show ; but 

Tt9 novel groups the most famous, and probably 

enove. most original, is that of its proto-novelists 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne. All nations have 
had their novels, which are as old at .least as Greek vases. The 
various types have generally had collective appellations such as 
Milesian Tales, Alexandrian Romances, Romances of Chivalry, 
Acta Sanctorum, Gesta Romanorum, Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
Romances of Roguery, Arabian Nights; but owing to the 
rivalry of other more popular or more respectable or at least 
more eclectic literary forms, they seldom msma^ed to attain a 
permanent lodgment in the library. The taste m prose fiction 
changes, perhaps, more rapidly than that in any other kind of 
literature. In Britain alone several forms had passed their 
prime since the days of Caxton and his Arthurian prose romance 
of Morte d' Arthur^ Such were the wearisome Arcadian romance 
or pastoral heroic; the new centos of tsdes of chivalry like 
the Seven Champions of Christendom ; the utopian, political and 
philosophical romances {Oceana, The Man in the Moone) ; the 
grotesque and facetious stories of rogues retailed from the 
Spanish or French in dwarf volumes ; the prolix romance of 
modernized classic heroism (The Grand Cyrus) ; the religious 
allegory (Bunyan’s Life and Death of Mr Badman) ; the novels 
of outspokoi French or Italian gallantry, represent^ by Aphm 
Behn ; the imaginary voyages so notably adapted to satire by 
Dr Sw^ ; and li^t, but not least, the minutely prosaic chronicle- 
novels of Daniel Defoe. The prospect of the novel was changing 
rapidly. I%e development of the individual and of a l^e 
well«t^o urban middle class, which was raptdty multiplying 
its area of leisure, involved a curious and self-conscious society, 
hungry for pleasure and new sensations, amdous to be told about 
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themselves, willing in some cases even to learn civilization from 
their betters. The disrepute into which the drama had fallen 
since Jeremy Collier’s attack on it directed this society by an 
almost inevitable course into the flowery paths of fiction. The 
novel, it is true, had a reputation which was for the time being 
almost as unsavoury as that of the drama, but the novel was 
not a confirmed ill-doer, and it only needed a touch of genius to 
create for it a vast congregation of enthusiastic votaries. In 
the TaUer and Spectator were already found the methods and 
subjects of the modem novel. The De Coverley papers in the 
Spectator, in fact, want nothing but a love-thread to convert 
them into a serial novel of a high order. The supreme importance 
of the sentimental interest had already been discovered and 
exemplified to good purpose in France by Madame de la Fayette, 
the Marquise de Tencin, Marivaux and the Abb 4 Prevost. 
Samuel Richardson (1689-1762), therefore, when he 
produced the first two modem novels of European 
fame in Pamela (1740) and Clarissa (1748), inherited 
far more than he invented. There had been Richardsonians 
before Richardson. Clarissa is nevertheless a pioneer work, 
and we have it on the high authority of M. Jusserand that the 
English have contributed more than any other people to the 
formation of the contemporary novel. Of the long-winded, 
typical and rather chaotic English novel of love analysis and 
moral sentiment (as opposed to the romance of adventure) 
Richardson is the first successful charioteer. 

The novel in England gained prodigiously by the shock of 
opposition between the ideals of Richardson and Henry Fielding 
(1707-1754), his rival and parodist. Fielding’s brutal 
toleration is a fine corrective to the slightly rancid * 
morality of Richardson, with its frank insistence upon the 
cash-value of chastity and virtue. Fielding is, to be brief, 
the succinct antithesis of Richardson, and represents the opposite 
pole of English character. He is the Cavalier, Richardson the 
Roundhead ; he is the gentleman, Richardson the tradesman ; 
he represents church and county, Richardson chapel and borough. 
Richardson had much of the patient insight and intensity of 
genius, but he lacked the humour and literary accomplishment 
which Fielding bad in rich abundance. Fielding combined 
breadth and keenness, classical culture and a delicate Gallic 
irony to an extent rare among English writers. He lacked the 
delicate intuition of Richardson in the analysis of women, nor 
could he compass the broad farcical humour of Smollett 
or the sombre colouring by which Smollett produces 
at times such poignant effects of contrast. There was no poetry 
in Fielding ; but there was practically every other ingredient 
of a great prose writer — taste, culture, order, vivacity, humour, 
penetrating irony and vivid, pervading common sense, and it is 
Fielding’s chef-d’oeuvre Tom Jones (1749) that we must regard 
if not as the fundament at least as the head of the comer in 
English prose fiction. Before Tom Jones appeared, the success 
of the novel had drawn a new competitor into the field in Tobias 
Smollett, the descendant of a good western lowland family who 
had knocked about the world and seen more of its hurlyburly 
than Fielding himself. In Roderick Random (1748) Smollett 
represents a rougher and more uncivilized world even than that 
depicted in Joseph Andrews, T^e savagery and horse-play 
peculiar to these two novelists derives in part from the rogue 
romance of Spain (as then recently revived by Lesage), and has 
a counterpart to some extent in the graphic art of Hogarth and 
Rowkuidson ; yet one cannot altogether ignore an element of 
exaggeration which has greatly injured both these writers in 
the estimation (and still more in the affection) of posterity. The 
genius which struggles through novels such as Roderick Random 
and Ferdinand Count Faihom was nearly submerged under 
the hard conditions of a general writer during the third quarter 
of the i8th century, and it speaks volumes for Smollett’s 
powers of recuperation that he survived to write two such 
masterpieces of sardonic and humorous observation as his Travels 
and Humphry CUnker, 

The fourth proto-master of the English novel was the anti- 
quarian humorist Lawrence Steme. Though they owed a 
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good deal to Don Quixote and the French novelists^ Fieldii^ 
and Smollett were essentially observers of life in t^e quick. 

Sterne brought a far-fetched style, a bookish apparatus 
and a deliberate eccentricity into fiction. Tristram 
Shandy, produced successively in nine small volumes between 
1760 and 1764, is the pretended history of a personage who is 
not bom (before the fourth volume) and hardly ever app>ears, 
carried on in an eccentric rigmarole of old and new, original 
and borrowed humour, arranged in a style well known to students 
of the later Valois humorists as jatrasie. Far more than Moiidre, 
^me took his literary bien wherever he found it. But he 
invented a kind of tremolo style of his own, with the aid of 
which, in conjunction with the most unblushingly indecent 
innuendoes, and with a conspicuous genius for humorous por- 
traiture, trembling upon the verge of the pathetic, he succeeded 
in winning a new domain for the art of fiction. 

These four great writers then, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett 
and Sterne — all of them great pessimists in comparison with the 
benignant philosophers of a later fiction — ^first thoroughly fer- 
tilize this important field. Richardson obtained a European 
fame during his lifetime. Sterne, as a pioneer impressionist, 
gave all subsequent stylists a new handle. Fielding and Smollett 
grasped the new instrument more vigorously, and fashioned 
with it models which, after serving as patterns to Scott, Marryat, 
Cooper, Ainsworth, Dickens, Lever, Stevenson, Merriman, 
Weyman and other romancists of the 19th century, have 
still retained a fair measure of their original popularity un- 
impaired. 

Apart from the novelists, the middle period of the i8th century 
is strong in prose writers : these include Dr Johnson, Oliver 
Goldsmith, Lord Chesterfield and Horace Walpole. 
The last three were all influenced by the sovereign 
lucidity of the best French style of the day. Chesterfield and 
Walpole were both writers of aristocratic experience and of 
European knowledge and sentiment. Johnson alone was a 
distinctively English thinker and stylist. His knowledge of 
the world, outside England, was derived from books, he was a 
good deal of a scholar, an earnest moralist, and something of a 
divine ; his style, at any rate, reaches back to Taylor, Barrow 
and South, and has a good deal of the complex structure, the 
cadence, and the balance of English and Latinistic words proper 
to the 17th century, though the later influence of Addison and 
Bolingbroke is also apparent ; Johnson himself was fond of the 
essay, the satire in verse, and the moral tale (Rassdas) ; but he 
lacked the creative imagination indispensable for such work 
and excelled chiefly as biographer and critic. For a critic even, 
it must be admitted that he was singly deficient in original ideas. 
He ujAolds authority. He judges hy what he regards as the 
accepted rules, derived by Dry den, Rapin, Boiieau, Le Bossu, 
Rymer, Dennis, Pope and such estimable critics from the 
ancients, whose decisions on such matters he regards as para- 
mount. He tries to cany out a systematic, motived criticism ; 
but he asserts rather than persuades or convinces. We go to his 
critical works (Lives of the Poets and Essay on Shakespeare) not 
for their conclusions, but for their shrewd comments on life, and 
for an application to literary problems of a caustic common 
sense. Johnson’s character and conversation, his knowledge and 
memory were far more remarkable than his ideas or his writings, 
admirable though the best of these were; the exceptional 
traits which met in his person and made that age regard him 
as a nonpareil have found in James Boswell a delineator un- 
rivalled in patience, dexterity and dramatic insight The 
result has hem a portrait of a man of letters more alive at the 
present time than that which any other age or nation has be- 
queathed to us. In most of his ideas Johnson was a generation 
l^ind the typical academic critics of his date, Joseph and 
Thomas Warton, who championed against his aut&irity what 
the doctor regarded as the finicking notions of Gray, Both of 
the Wartons were enthusiastic for Spenser and the older poetry ; 
they were saturated with Milton whom they placed iar above 
the correct Mr Pope, they wrote sonnets (thereby provoking 
Johnson’s ire) and attempted to revive medieval and Celtic lore 


in every direction. Johnson’s one attempt at a novel or tale 
was Easseias, a long “ Rambler ” essay upon the vanity of human 
I hope and ambition, something after the marnier of the Oriental 
! tales of which Voltaire had caught the idea from Swift and 
Montesquieu; but Rasselas is quite unenlivened by humour, 
personality or any other charm. 

This one quality that Johnson so completely lacked was 
possessed in its fullest perfection by Oliver Goldsmith, whose 
style is the supreme expression of rSth-oentury clear- 
ness, simplicity and easy graceful fluency. Much of 
Goldsmith’s material, whether as playwright, story 
writer or essayist, is trite and commonplace — his material 
worked up by any other hand would be Worthless. But, when- 
ever Goldsmith writes about human life, he seems to pay it a 
compliment, a relief of fun and good fellowship accompanies his 
slightest description, his playful and delicate touch could trans- 
form every thought that he handled into something radiant with 
sunlight and fragrant with the perfume of youth. Goldsmith’s 
plots are Irish, his critical theories are French with a light top 
dressing of Johnson and Reynolds or Burke, while his prose 
style is an idealization of Addison. His versatility was great, 
and, in this and in other respects, he and Johnson are con- 
stantly reminding us that they were hardened professionals, 
writing against time for money. 

Much of the best prose work of this period, from 1740 to 1780, 
was done under very different conditions. The increase of travel, 
of intercourse between the nobility of Europe, and of a sense of 
solidarity, self-consciousness, leisure and connoisseurship among 
that section of English society known as the governing class, or, 
since Disraeli, as ‘‘ the Venetian oligarchy,” could hardly fail to 
produce an increasing crop of those elaborate collections of 
letters and memoirs which had already attained their apogee 
in France with Mme de S6vign^ and the due de Saint-Simon, 
England was not to remain far behind, for in 1718 commence 
the iMters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; ten years more 
saw the commencement of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign 
I of George 11 , ; and Lord Chesterfield and Lord Orford 
(better known as Horace Walpole) both began their 
inimitable series of Letters about 1740. These writings, wmtpoie, 
none of them written ostensibly for the press, serve to 
show the enormous strides that English prose was making as a 
I medium of vivacious description. The letters arc all the re- 
creation of extensive knowledge and cosmopolitan acquirements ; 
they are not strong on the poetic or imaginative side of things, 
but they have an intense appreciation of the actual and mundane 
side of fallible humanity. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his son 
and to his godson are far more, for they introduce a Ciceronian 
{X)lish and a Gallic irony and wit into the hitherto uncultivated 
garden of the literary graces in English prose. Chesterfield, 
whose theme is manners and social amenity, deliberately seeks 
a form of expression appropriate to his text— the perfection of 
tact, neatness, good order and savoir faire. After his grandfather, 
the marquess of Halifax, Lord Chesterfield, the synonym in 
the vulgar world for a heartless exquisite) is in reality the first 
fine gentleman and epicurean in the best sense in English polite 
literature. Both Chesterfield and Walpole were conspicuous as 
raconteurs in an age of witty tedkers, of whose talk R. B. Sheridan, 
in The School for Scandal (1777), served up a suiprhne. Some of 
it may be tinsel, but it looks wonderfully well under the lights. 
The star comedy of the century represents the sparkle of this 
brilliant crowd : it reveals no hearts, but it shows us eveiy trick 
of phrase, every eccentricity of manner and every fdiUe of 
thought. But the most mundane of the letter writers, the most 
frivolous, and also the most pungent, is Horace Walpole, whose 
writings are an ^itome of the history and biography of the 
Georgian era. Piddles sing all throng them, wax lights, fine 
dresses, fine jokes, fine plate, fine cquipa^s glitter and Jspatkie ; 
never was such a brilliant, srairkin(g Vanity Fair as that through 
which he leads us.” Yet, in some ways; he corrective to 
the self-<X)mplacency of his getwrataoh, avast dilet^te, lover of 
‘‘Gothic,” of curios and antiques, of ^coeUy prinring, of ^ 
flluminations and stained glask In iiis short mirade-novel, 
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called The CasAe of Otranto , he set a fashion for mystery 
and terror in fiction, for medieval legend, diablerie, mystery, 
horror, antique furniture and Gothic js^on, which M directly 
by the route of Anne Radeliffe> Maturin, Vaiheky Si Leon and 
Frankenstein, to Queenhoo Hall, to Waoertay and even to Hugo 
and Poe. 

Meanwhile the area of the Memoir was widening rapidly in 
the hands of Fanny, the sly daughter of the worldly-wise and 
fashionable musician. Dr Burney, author of a novel 
Btfrw. most satirical and facete, written ere she was 

BomwoIL well out of her teens ; not too kind a satirist of her 
former patroness, Mrs Thrale (afterwards Piozzi), the 
least tiresome of the new group of scribbling sibyls, blue stockings, 
lady dilettanti and Della Cruscans. Both, as portraitists and 
purveyors of Johnsoniana, were surpassed by the inimitable 
James Boswell, first and most fatuous of all interviewers, in 
brief a biographical genius, with a new recipe, distinct from 
Sterne’s, for disclosing personality, and a deliberate, artificial 
method of revealing himself to us, as it were, unawares. 

From all these and many other experiments, a far more flexible 
prose was developing in England, adapted for those critical 
reviews, magazines and journals which were multiplying rapidly 
to exploit the new masculine interest, apart from the schools, 
in history, topography, natural philosophy and the picturesque, 
just as circulating libraries were springing up to exploit the new 
feminine pEUision for fiction, which together with memoirs and 
fashionable poetry contributed to give the booksellers bigger 
and bigger ideas. 

It is surprising how many types of literary productions with 
which we are now familiar were first moulded into definite and 
The pro- classical form during the Johnsonian period. In 
grohaot addition to the novel one need only mention the 

mmthor- economic treatise, as exemplified for the first time in 
the admirable symmetry of The Wealth of Nations, 
the diary of a faithful observer of nature such as Gilbert 
White, the Fifteen Discourses (176^1791) in which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds endeavours for the first time to expound for England 
a philosophy of Art, the historico-philosophical tableau as 
exemplified by Robertson and Gibbon, the light political parody 
of which the poetry of The Rolliad and Anti- Jacobin afford so 
many excellent models ; and, going to the other extreme, the 
ponderous archaeological or topographical monograph, as 
exemplified in Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, in 
Robert Wood’s colossal Ruins of Palmyra (1753), or the monu- 
mental History of Leicestershire by John Nichols. Such works 
as this last might well seem the outcome of Horace Walpole’s 
maxim : In this scribbling age “ let those who can’t write, glean.” 
In short, the literary landscape in Johnson’s day was slowly 
but surely assuming the general outlines to which we are all 
accustomed. The literary conditions of the period dated from 
the time of Pope in their main features, and it is quite possible 
that they were more considerably modified in Johnson’s own 
lifetime than they have been since. The booksellers, or, as they 
would now be called, publishers, were steadily superseding the 
old ties of patronage, and basing their relations with authors 
upon a commercial footing. A stage in their progress is marked 
by the success of Johnson^s friend and Hume’s correspondent, 
William Strahan, who kept a coach, “a credit to literature.” 
The evolution of a normal status for the author was aided by the 
definition of copyright and gradual extinction of piracy. 

Histories of their own time by Garendon and Burnet have been 
in much request from their own day to this, and the first, at leasts 
is a fine monument of English prose ; Bolingbroke 
Hieto in 1735, dwelt memoirably upon the ethical, 

political and philosophical value of history. But it was not until 
the third quarter of the i8th ceiituty that English literature freed 
itselff from the imputation of lagging ho^lessly behind France, 
Italy and Germany in the eerious woric of historical reconstruc- 
tion. Hume published the first volume of his History of Englcmd 
in 1754, Robertson’s light in ijs^axid 

his Charles V: in 1769 ; GiMbitm’s Dedine and Fall of the Raman 
Empire came in 1776. Hume perhaps, the first modernist 


in history ; he attempted to give his work a modem interest and, 
Scot though he was, a modem style— it could not fail, as he know, 
to derive piquancy from its derision of the Whiggish assumption 
which regarded x688 as a political millenmum. Wm. Robertson 
was, perhaps, the first man to adi^t the polished periphrases of 
the pulpit to historical generalization. The gifts of compromise 
which he had learned as Moderator of the General Assembly he 
brought to bear upon liis historical studies, and a language b 6 
unfamiliar to his lips as academic English he wfote with so much 
the more care that the greatest connoisseurs of the day were 
enthusiastic about ^‘Robertson’s wonderful style.” Even more 
portentous in its superhuman dignity was the style of Edward 
Gibbon, who combined with the uhspiritual optimism of Hiime 
and Robertson a far more concentrated devotion to his subject, 
an industry more monumental, a greater co-ordinative ^^gourJ 
and a malice which, even iri the i8th century, rendered him the 
least credulous man of his age. Of all histories, therefore, based 
upon the transmitted evidence of other ages rather'than on the 
personal observation of the writer’s own, Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall has hitherto maintained its reputation best. Hume, even 
before he was superseded, fell a prey to continuations and abridge- 
ments, while Robertson was supplanted systematically by the 
ornate pages of W. H. l^rcscott. 

The increasing transparency of texture in the working English 
prose during this period is shown in the writings of theologians 
such as Butler and Paley, and of thinkers such as Berkeley and 
Hume, who, by prolonging and extending Berkeley’s contention 
that matter was an abstraction, had shown that mind would have 
to be considered an abstraction loo, thereby signalling a school of 
reaction to common sense or “ external reality ” represented by 
Thomas Reid, and with modifications by David Hartley, Abraham 
Tucker and others. Butler and Paley are merely two of the 
biggest and most characteristic apologists of that day, both 
great stylists, though it must be allowed that their very lucidity 
and good sense excites almost more doubt than it stills, and both 
very successful in repelling the enemy in controversy, though 
their very success accentuates the faults of that unspiritual age 
in which churchmen were so far more concerned about the title 
deeds than about the living portion of the diurch’s estate. 
Free thought was already beginning to sap their defences in 
various directions, and in Tom Paine, Priestley, Price, Godwin 
and Mackintosh they found more formidable adversaries tl^ in 
the earlier deists. The greatest champion, however, of continuity 
and conservation both in church and state, against the new 
schools of latitudinarians and radicals, the great eulogist of the 
unwritten constitution, and the most perfect master of emotional 
prose in this period, prose in which the harmony of sense and 
sound is attained to an extent hardly ever seen outside supreme 
poetry, was Edmund Burke, one of the most commanding 
intellects in the whole range of political letters— a striking con- 
trast in this respect to Junius, whose mechanical and journalistic 
talent for invective has a quite ep^meral v^ue. 

PYom 1660 to 1760 the English mind was still much occupied in 
shaking off the last traces of feudality. The crown, the parlia- 
ment, the manor and the old penal code were left, . 
it is true : but the old tenures and gild-brotherhoods, ^ 

the old social habits, miracles, arts, faith, religion and 
letters were irrevocably gone. The attempt of the young 
Chevalier in 1745 was a complete anachronkim, and no soon^ 
was this generally felt to be so ifian men began to regret that it 
should so be. Men began to describe as gmid ” and ‘‘ pictm- 
esque ” scenery hitherto summarized as “ barren mountains 
covered in mist ” ; while Vdtaire and Pope were at their height, 
the world began to realize that the Augustan age, in its zeal for 
rationality, civism and trim parterres, had ne^ected the wild 
freshness "of an age when , literature was a wild flower that 
grew on the common. Rousseau laid the axe to the root d 
this over-sophistioatbn of life; Goldsmith, half understanding, 
echoed some of his ideas m ^ Ibe Deserted Village/^ Back from 
books to men was now the prescriprion — ^from the crowded town 
to the spacibiis coiin^. From plains and vnUeya to peaks and 
pine woods. From cities, where men were rich and corrupt. 
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to the earlier and more primitive moods of earth. The breath 
had scarcely left the body of the Grand Monarque before an 
intri^e was set on foot to dispute the provisions of his will 
So with the critical testament of Pope. Within a few years of his 
death we find Gray, Warton, Hurd and other disciples of the new 
age deny^ to Pope the highest kind of poetic excellence^ and 
exalting imagination and fancy into a sphere far above the 
Augustan qualities of correct taste and good judgment. De- 
centralization and revolt were the new watchwords in literature. 
We must eschew France and Italy and go rather to Iceland or the 
Hebrides for fresh poetic emotions : we must shun academies 
and classic coffee-houses and go into the street-comers or the 
hedge-lanes in search of Volkspoesie. An old muniment chest 
and a roll of yellow parchment were the finest incen- 
iwSp spirit of the picturesque. How else 

Ai’e we to explain the enthusiasm that welcomed the 
sham Ossianic poems of James Macpherson in 1760; 
Percy’s patched-up ballads of 1765 {Reliques of Ancient Poetry)* 
the new enthusiasm for Chaucer; the “ black letter” school of 
Ritson, T3nrrwhitt, George Ellis, Steevens, Ireland and Malone ; 
above all, the spurious 15th-century poems poured forth in 1768- 
1769 with such a wild gusto of archaic imagination by a prodigy 
not quite seventeen years of age ? Chatterton’s precocious 
fantasy cast a wonderiul spell upon the romantic imagination 
of other times. It does not prepare us for the change that was 
coming over the poetic spint of the last two decades of the 
century, but it does at least help us to explain it. The great 
masters of verse in Britain during this period were the tluee 
very disparate figures of William Cowper, William Blake and 
Robert Burns. Cowper was not a poet of vivid and rapturous 
visions. There is always something of the rusticating city- 
scholar about his humour. The ungovernable impulse and 
imaginative passion of the great masters of poesy were not his 
to claim. His motives to express himself in verse came very 
largely from the outside. The greater part, nearly all his best 
poetry is of the occasional order. To touch and retouch, he 
says, in one of his letters — ^among the most del^htful in English — 
is the secret of almost all good writing, especidly verse. What- 
ever is short should be nervous, masculine and compact. In all 
the arts that raise the best occasional poetry to the 
level of greatness Cowper is supreme. In phrase- 
Bom moulding, verbal gymnastic and prosodical marquetry 
he has scarcely a rival, and the fruits of his poetic 
industry are enshrined in the fili^e of a most delicate fancy 
and a highly cultivated intelligence, purified and thrice refined 
in the fire of mental affliction. His work expresses the rapid 
civilization of his time, its humanitarian feeling and growing 
sensitiveness to natural beauty, home comfort, the claims of 
animals and the charms of light Uterature. In many of his short 
poems, such as The Royal George,” artistic simplicity is 
mdistinguishable from the stem reticence of genius. William 
Blake had no immediate literary descendants, for he worked 
alone, and Lamb was practically alone in recognizing what he 
wrote as poetry. But he was by far the most original of the 
reactionaries who preceded the Romantic Revival, and he caught 
far more of the Elizabethan air in his lyric verse than any one 
else before Coleridge. The of Innocence and Songs of 

Experience, in 1789 and 1794, sing themselves, and have a bird- 
like spontaneity that has been &e despair of all song-writers 
from that day to this. After 1800 he winged his flight fa^er and 
farther into strai^e and unknown regions. In the finest of these 
earlier lyrics, whi^ owe so little to his contemporaries, the ripple 
of the stream of romance that began to gush forth in 17^ is 
distinctly heard. But the first poetic genius of the century wm 
unmistakably Robert Bums. In song and satire alike Bums is 
r^y, in the highest degree, of the poets of North Britain, who 
since Robert Sempill, Willy Hamilton of Gilbertfield, douce 
Allan Ramsay, the E^burgh periwig-maker and miscellanist, 
and Rotert Fergusson, the writer-chiel, a deathless name,” had 
kept alive the old native poetic tradition, had provided the | 
strolling fiddkrs with merry and wanton staves, and had perpetu- | 
ated the daintiest shreds of national music, the broadest cdl- j 


loquialisms, and the warmest hujes of patriotic or local sentiment. 
Bums immortalizes these old staves by means of his keener 
vision, his more fiery spirit, his stronger passion and his richer 
volume of sound. Bums’s fate was a pathetic one. Brief, 
broken glimpses of a genius that could never show itself complete, 
his poems wanted all things for completeness : culture, leisure, 
sustained effort, length of life. Yet occasional, fragmentary, 
extemporary as most of them are, they bear the guinea stamp 
of true genius. His eye is unerring, his humour of the ripest, 
his wit both fine and abundant. His ear is less subtle, except 
when dialect is concerned. There he is infallible. Landscape 
he understands in subordination to life. For abstract ideas about 
Liberty and 1789 he cares little. But he is a patriot and an 
insurgent, a hater of social distinction and of the rich. Of the 
divine right or eternal merit of the system under which the poor 
man sweats to put money into the rich man’s pocket and fights 
to keep it there, and is despised in proportion to the amount of his 
perspiration, he had a low opinion. His work has inspired the 
meek, has made the poor feel themselves less of ciphers in the 
world and given courage to the down-trodden. His love of 
women has inspired some of the most ardently beautiful lyrics 
in the world. Among modem folk-poets such as J6kai and 
Mistral, the position of Bums in the hearts of his own people is 
the best assured. 

Bieliographical Note. — The dearth of literary history in England 
makes it rather difficult to obtain a good general view of letters in 
Britain during the i8tli century. Much may be gleaned, however, 
from chapters of Lecky's History of England during the i8th Century ^ 
from Stephen’s Lectures on English Literature and Society in the iSth 
Century (1904), from Taine’s History of English Literature (van Laun’s 
translation), from vols. v. and vi. of Prof. Courthope’s History of 
English Poetry^ and from the second volume of Chambers's Cyclo- 
paedia of English Literature (1902). The two vols. dealing respect- 
ively with the Age of Pope and the Age of Johnson in Bell’s Hand- 
books of English Literature will be found useful, and suggestive 
chapters will be found in Saintsbuiy's Short History and in A. H. 
Thompson’s Student's History of English Literature (1901). The 
same may, perhaps, be said of books v. and vi. in the Bookman 
Illustrated History of English Literature (1906), by the present writer. 
Sidelights of value are to be found in Walter Raleigh's little book 
on the English Novell in Behame’s Le Puhlique ct les hommes de 
lettres en Angleterre au XV IIP sUclCy in H. A. Beers’ History of 
English Romanticism in the i8th Centuiy (1899), and above all in Sir 
Leslie Stephen's History of English Thought during the i8tk Century ; 
Stephen's Hours in a Library^ the monographs dealing with the 
period in the English Men of Letters series, the Vignettes and 
Portraits of Austin Dobson and George Paston, Elwin's Eighteenth 
Century Men of Letters^ and Thomas Wright’s Caricature History of 
the Georges, must also be kept in mind. (T. Ss.) 

VI. The 19TH Century 

We have seen how great was the reverence which the i8th 
century paid to poetry, and how many different kinds of poetic 
experiment were going on, mostly by the imitative efforts of 
revivalists (Spenserians, Miltonians, Shakespeareans, Ballad- 
mongers, Scandinavian, Celtic, Gothic scholars and the like), 
but dso in the direction of nature study and landscape descrip- 
tion, while the more formal type of Augustan poetry, satire and 
description, in the direct succession of Pope, was by no means 
neglected. 

The most original vein in the 19th century was supplied by the 
Wordsworth group, the first manifesto of which appeared in the 
Lyrical Ballads of 1798. William Wordsworth himself 
rq)resents, in the first place, a revolutionary movement worth" 
against the poetic diction of study-poets since the first 
acceptance of the Miltonic model by Addison. His ideal, im- 
perfectly carried out, was a reversion to popular language of the 
utmost simplicity and directness. He added to this the idea of 
the enlargement of man by Nature, after Rousseau, and went 
further than this in the utterance of an essentialljr pantheistic 
desire to become part of its loveliness, to partake m a mystical 
sense of the loneliness of the mountain, the sound of falling water, 
the upper horizon of the clouds and the wind. To the growi^ 
multitude of educated people who were being pent in huge cities 
these ideas were to sweeter tlum the foriwities of the old 
pastoral. Wordsworth’s great discovery,, ^perhaps, was that 
popular poetry n^ not be imitative, artificial or condescending. 
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but that a simple story truthfully told of the passion, affliction or 
devotion of simple folk, and appealing to the primal emotion, is 
worthy of the highest effort of the poetic artist, and may achieve 
a poetic value far in advance of conventional descriptions of 
strikingly grouped incidents picturesquely magnified or rhetoric- 
ally exaggerated. But Wordsworth's theories might have ended 
very much where they began, had it not been for their impregna- 
tion by the complementary genius of Coleridge. 

Coleridge at his best was inspired by the supreme poetic gifts of 
passion, imagination, simplicity and mystery, combining form 
CohriOM colour, sound and sense, novelty and antiquity, 
realism and romanticism, scholarly ode and popular 
ballad. His three fragmentary poems The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, Christahel and Kuhla Khan are the three spells and 
touchstones, constituting what is often regarded by the best 
judges as the high-standard of modem English poetr}^ Their 
subtleties and beauties irradiated the homelier artistic conceptions 
of Wordsworth, and the effect on him was permanent. Cole- 
ridge's inspiration, on the other hand, was irrecoverable ; a 
physical element was due, no doubt, to the first exaltation 
indirectly due to the opium habit, but the moral influence 
was contributed by the Wordsworths. The steady will of the 
Dalesman seems to have constrained Coleridge's imagination 
from aimless wandering ; his lofty and unwavering self-confidence 
inspired his friend with a similar energy. Away from Words- 
worth after 1798, Coleridge lost himself in visions of work that 
always remained to be transcribed,” by one who had every 
poetic gift — save the rudimentary will for sustained and con- 
centrated effort. 

Coleridge’s more delicate sensibility to the older notes of that 
more musical era in English poetry which preceded the age of 
Dryden and Pope was due in no small measure to the 

“ * luminous yet subtle intuitions of his friend Charles 
Lamb. Lamb’s appreciation of the imaginative beauty inhumed 
in old English literature amounted to positive genius, and the 
persistence with which he brought his perception of the supreme 
importance of imagination and music in poetry to bear upon some 
of the finest creative minds of 1800, in talk, letters, selections and 
essays, brought about a gradual revolution in the aesthetic 
morality of the day. He paid little heed to the old rhetoric 
and the ars poetica of classical comparison. His aim was rather 
to discover the mystery, the folk-seed and the old-world element, 
latent in so much of ^e finer ancient poetry and implicit in so 
much of the new. The Essays of Elia (1820-1825) are the 
binnacle of Lamb’s vessel of exploration. Lamb and his great 
HaMliit William Hazlitt, both .maintained that criticism 

** ' was not so much an affair of learning, or an exercise 

of comparative and expository judgment, as an act of imagination 
in itself. Hazlitt became one of the master essayists, a fine 
critical analyst and declaimer, denouncing all insipidity and 
affectation, stirring the soul with metaphor, soaring easily and 
acquiring a momentum in his prose wmch often approximates 
to the impassioned utterance of Burke. Like Lamb, he wanted 
to measure his contemporaries by the Elizabethans, or still older 
masters, and he was deeply impressed by Lyrical Ballads. 
The new critics gradually found responsible auxiliaries, notably 
Leigh Hunt, De Quincey and Wikon of Bl^kwood's. 
Nuln De Hunt, not very important in himself, was a 
Qui^y, cause of great authorship in others. He increased 
both the depth and area of modem literary sensibility. 
The world of books was to him an enchanted forest, in which 
every leaf had its own secret. He was the most catholic of 
critics, but he knew what was poor — at least in other people. 
As an essayist he is a feminine diminu^e of Lamb, excellent in 
fancy and literary illustration, but far inferior in deckivc insight 
or penetrative masculine wit. The Miltonic quality of im- 
passioned p3rramidal prose is best seen in Thomas De Quincey, 
of all the essayists of this age, or any age, the most diffuse, 
unequd and irreducible to rule, and which yet at tunes trembles 
upon the brink of a rhythmical sonority which seems almost to 
rival that of the greatest poetry. Le%h Hunt supplies a valuable 
link tetween Lamb, tlie sole extexw moderator of the Lake 


school, Byron, Shelley, and the junior branch of imaginative 
Aesthetic, represented by Keats. 

John Keats (1795-1821), three years younger than Shelley, 
was the greatest poetic artist of his time, and would probably 
have surpassed all, but for his collapse of health at ^ 
twenty-five. His vocation was as unmistakable as ** ** 
that of Chatterton, with whose youthful ardour his own had 
points of likeness. The two contemporary conceptions of him 
as a fatuous Cockney Bunthome or as '' a tadpole of the lakes ” 
were equally erroneous. But Keats was in a sense the first of 
the virtuoso or aesthetic school (caricatured later by the formula 
of “ Art for Art’s sake ”) ; artistic beauty was to him a kind of 
religion, his expression was more technical, less personal than 
that of his contemporaries, he was a conscious “ romantic,” 
and he travelled in the realms of gold with less impedimenta 
than any of his fellows. Byron had always himself to talk about, 
Wordsworth saw the universe too much through the medium 
of his own self-importance, Coleridge was a metaphysician, 
Shelley hymned Intellectual Beauty ; Keats treats of his subject, 
“ A Greek Urn,” “ A Nightingale,” the season of “ Autumn,” 
in such a way that our thought centres not upon the poet but 
upon the enchantment of that which he sings. In his three 
great medievalising poems, “ The Pot of Basil,” “ The Eve of St 
^nes ” and “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” even more than 
in his Odes, Keats is the forerunner of Tennyson, the greatest 
of the word-painters. But apart from his perfection of loveliness, 
he has a natural magic and a glow of humanity surpassing that 
of any other known poet. His poetry, immature as it was, gave 
a new beauty to the language. His loss was the greatest English 
Literature has sustained. 

Before Tennjrson, Rossetti and Morris, Keats’s best disciples 
in the aesthetic school were Thomas Lovell Beddoes, George 
Dailey and Thomas Hood, the failure of whose 
” Midsummer Fairies ” and “ Fair Inez ” drove him 
into that almost mortific vein of verbal humour which threw 
up here and there a masterpiece such as “ The Song of a Shirt.” 
The master virtuoso of English poetry in another department 
(the classical) during this and the following £ige was Walter Savage 
Landor, who threw off a few fragments of verse worthy of the 
Greek Anthology, but in his Dialogues or ” Imaginary Conversa- 
tions ” evolved a kind of violent monologizing upon the common- 
place which descends into the most dismal caverns of egotism. 
Carlyle furiously questioned his competence. Mr Shaw allows 
his classical amateurship and respectable strenuosity of char- 
acter, but denounces his work, with a substratum of truth, 
as that of a ‘‘ blathering, unreadable pedant.” 

Among those, however, who found early nutriment in Landoris 
Miltonic Gebir (1798) must be reckoned the most poetical of our 
poets. P. B. Shelley was a spirit apart, who fits into steUey. 
no group, the associate of Byron, but spiritually as 
remote from him as possible, hated by the rationalists of his age, 
and regarded by the poets with more pity than jealousy. He 
wrote only for poets, and had no public during his lifetime among 
general readers, by whom, however, he is now regarded as the 
poet par excellence. In his conduct it must be admitted that 
he was in a sense, like Coleridge, irresponsible, but on the other 
hand his poetic energy was irresistible and all his work is technic- 
ally of the highest order of excellence. In ideal beauties it is 
supreme ; its great lack is its want of humanity ; in this he 
is the opposite of Wordsworth who reads human nature into 
everything. Shelley, on the other hand, dehumanises things 
and makes them unearthly. He hangs a poem, like a cobweb 
or a silver cloud, on a horn of the crescent moon, and leaves it 
to dangle there in a current of ether. His quest was continuous 
for figures of beauty, fibres, however, more ethereal and less 
sensuous than those in Keats; having obtained such an id^ 
he passed it again and again through the prism of his thind, in 
talk, letters, prefaces, poems. The deep sense of < the mystery 
of words and their lightest variations in the skein of poetry, 
half forgotten since Milton’s time, had b^n recovered in a great 
measure by Coleridge and Wordsworth since 1798 ; Lamb, too, 
and Hazlitt, and, perhaps, Hogg were in the secret, while Keats 
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had its open sesame on his lips ere he died. The union of poetic 
emotion with verbal music of the greatest perfection was the aim 
of all; but none of these masters made words breathe and sing 
with quite the same spontaneous ease and fervour that Shelley 
attained in some of the lyrics written between twenty-four and 
thirty, such as “ The Cloud,” “ The Skylark,” the Ode of the 
West Wind,” “ The Sensitive Plant,'’ the ‘‘ Indian Serenade.” 

The path of the new romantic school had been thoroughly 
prepared during the age of Gray, Cowper and Bums, and it won 
its triumphs with little resistance and no serious convulsions. 
The opposition was noisy, but its representative character has 
been exaggerated. In the meantime, however, the old-fashioned 
school and the Pbpean couplet, the Johnsonian dignity of re- 
flection and the Goldsmithian ideal of generalized description, 
were well maintained by George Crabbe (1754-1832), though 
Nature's sternest painter yet the best,” a worsted-stockinged 
Pope and austere delineator of village misdoing and penurious 
age, and Samuel Rogers (i 763-1 855^ the banker poet, liberal 
in sentiment, extreme Tory in form, and dilettante delineator 
of Italy to the music of the heroic couplet. Robert Southey, 
Thomas Campbell and Thomas Moore were a dozen years 
younger and divided their allegiance between two schools. 
In the main, however, they were still poeticisers of the orthodox 
old pattern, though all wrote a few songs of exceptional merit, 
and Campbell especially by defying the old anathemas. 

The great ch^pion of the Augustan masters was himself 
the architect of revolution. First tlie idol and then the outcast 
B nm respectable society, Lord Byron sought relief in 

new cadences and new themes for his poetic talent. 
He was, however, essentially a history painter or a satirist in 
verse. He had none of the sensitive aesthetic taste of a Keats, 
none of the spiritual ardour of a Shelley, or of the elemental 
beauty or artistry of Wordsworth or Coleridge. He manages 
the pen (said Scott) v/ith the careless and negligent ease of a 
man of quality. The “ Lake Poets " sought to create an impres- 
sion deep, calm and profound, Byron to start a theme which 
should enable him to pose, travel, astonish, bewilder and confound 
as lover of daring, freedom, passion and revolt. For the subtler 
symphonic music — that music of the spheres to which the ears 
of poets alone are attuned — Byron had an imperfect sympathy. 
The delicate ear is often revolted in his poetry by the vices 
of impromptu work. He steadily refused to polish, to file or to 
furbish — the damning, inevitable sign of a man born to wear 
a golden tasscL '‘lam like the tiger. If I miss the first spring 
I go growling back to the jungle,” Subtlety is sacrificed to 
freshness and vigour. The exultation, the breadth, the sweeping 
magnificence of his effects are consequently most appreciated 
abroad, where the ineradicable flaws of his style have no power 
to annoy. 

The European fame of Byron was from the first something 
quite unique. At Missolonghi people ran through tlie streets 
crying " The great man is dead— he is gone.” His corpse was 
refus^ entrance at Westminster ; but the poet was taken to 
the inmost heart of Russia, Poland, Spain, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia^ and among the Slavonic nations generally. 
In Italy his influence is plai^y seen in Berchet, Leopardi, 
Ginsti, and even Garducci. In Spain the Myrtle ^iety was 
found^ in Byron’s honour. Hugo in his Orientales trwvefs^d 
Greece. Chateaubriand joined the Greek Committee. Delavigne 
dedicated his verse to Byron ; Lamartine wrote another canto 
to Ckilde Harold ; M6rim6e is interpenetrated by Byronesque 
feeling which also animates the best work of Heine, Purkhin, 
Lennontor, Slowacki and Mickiewitz, and even De Muss^L 

Like Scott, Byron was a man of two eras, and not too much 
ahead of his time to hold the Press-Dragon in fee. His supremacy 
Crtii / ^ satellites Moore and Campbell were 

championed by the old papers and by the two new 
blatant Quarterlies, sails were filled not with the light 
airs of the future but by the Augustan " gales ” of the classical 
pi^. The distinction of this new pba^x of old-iashionad 
critics who wanted to confer literature by University degree 
was that they wrote as gentlemen for geotleitien ; ibey first 
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gave criticism in .Eia^land a reap^table shakedown. Francis 
Jeffrey, a man of extraordinary ability and editor of The Edin- 
burgh Eoview from 1803 to 18291 (with the mercurial Sydney 
Smith, the first of £ngli^jConversatiom&ts,as his aide^e-camp), 
exercised a powerful influence as a standardizer of the secemd 
rate. He was one of , tlie first of the critics to grasp firmly the 
main idea of literary evolution— the importance of time, environ- 
ment, race and historical development upon the literary land- 
sc^e; but he was vigorously aristocratic in his preferences, 
a hater of mystery, symbolism or allegory, an instinctive indi- 
vidualist of intolerant pattern. His chief weapons against the 
new ideas were social superiority and omniscience, and he used 
both unspari^ly, The strident political partisanship of the 
Edinburgh raised up within six years a serious rival in the 
Quarterly, which was edited in turn by the good-natured peda- 
gogue William Gifford and by Scott's extremely able son-in-law 
J ohn Gibson Lockhart, the " scorpion ” of the infant Blackwoods 
With the aid of the remnant of the old anti- Jacobins, Canning, 
Ellis, Barrow, Southey, Croker, Hayward, Apperley and others, 
the theory of Quarterly infallibility was carried to its highest 
point of development about 1845. 

The historical and critical work of the Quarterly era, as might 
be expected, was appropriate to this gentlemanly censorship. 
The thinkers of the day were economic or juristic — Bentham, 
the great codifier; Mai thus, whose theory of population gave 
Darwin his main impulse to theorise ; and Mackintosh, whose 
liberal opposition to Burke deserved a better fate than it has 
ever perhaps received. The historians were mainly of the second 
class — the judicial Hallam, the ornate Roscoe, the plodding 
Lingard, the accomplished Milman, the curious Isaac Disraeli, 
the academic Bishop Thirlwall. Mitford and Grote may be 
considered in the light of Tory and Radical historical pamphlet- 
eers, but Grote’s work has the much larger measure of per- 
manent value. As the historian of British India, James Mill's 
industry led him beyond his thesis of Benthamism in practice. 
Sir William Napier's heroic picture of the Peninsular W’^ar is 
strongly tinged by bias against the Tory administration of 
1808-1813 ; but it conserves some imperishable scenes of war. 
Some of the most magnetic prose of the Regency Period was 
contained in the copious and insincere but profoundly emotional- 
ising pamphlets of the self-taught Surrey labourer William 
Cobbett, in whom Diderot’s paradox of a comedian is astonish- 
ingly illustrated. Lockhart's Lives of Bums and of Sir Walter 
Scott — the last perhaps tlie most memorable prose monument 
of its epoch— appeared in 1828 and 1838, and both formed the 
subjects of Thomas Carlyle in the Edinburgh Review, where, under 
the unwelcome discipKne of Jeffrey, the new prophet worked 
nobly though in harness. 

Great as the triumph of the Romantic masters and the new 
ideas was, it is in the ranks of the Old School after ail that we have 
to look for the greatest single ^i^re in the literature ^ 
of this age. Except in the imitative vein of ballad 
or folk-song, the poetry of Sir Walter Scott is never quite first-rate. 
It is poetry for repetitiem rather than for close meditation or 
contemplation, and resembles a military band more than a full 
orchestra. Nor will his prose bear careful analysis. It is a good 
servant, no more. When we consider, however, not the intensity 
but the vast extent, ramge and versatility of Scott's powers, we 
are constrained to assign him the first place in his own age, it not 
that in the next seat to Shakespeare in the whole of the English 
literary Pantheon. Like Shakc^eare, he made humour and a 
knowledge of human nature his first instruments in depicting 
the past. Unlike Shakespeare, he was a bom antiquary, and he 
had a great (perhaps excessive) belief in miso en costume, 
patois and scenic properties generidly. His portraiture, however, 
is Shakespearean in its wisdom and maturity, and, althous^ he 
wrote very rapidly, it must be remembemd that his mind had 
been prepared by stremwus work ior twenty ymes as a store- 
house of material in whkhiiPtl^g ]^ handled until ithad been 
carefuQy mounted by thei imagination, classi^^ memc^, 
and tested by * Once he has |[Ot the imagination 

of the reader grounded to eaftb> there is nothing he loves 
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better thaa telling a good story. Of detail he is often careless. 
But he trusted to a full wallet^ and rightly, for mainly by his 
abundance , he raised the literature of the novel to its highest 
point of influence, bathing into it a new spirit, giving it a fulness 
and universality of life, a romantic charm, a digmty and elevation, 
and thereby a coherence, a power and predominance which it 
never had before. 

In Scott the various lines of x8th-century conservatism and 
iQth^entury romantic revival most wonderfully converge. 
His intense feeling for Long Ago made him a romantic almost 
from his cradle. The master faculties of history and humour 
made a strong conservative of him ; but his Toryism was of 
a very different spring from that of Coleridge or Wordsworth. 
It was not a reaction from disappointment in the sequel of 1789, 
nor was it the result of reasoned conviction. It was indwelling, 
rooted deeply in the fibres of the soil, to which Scott’s attachment 
was passionate, and nourished as from a source by ancestral 
sentiment and “ heather ” tradition. This sentiment made 
Scott a victorious pioneer of the Romantic movement all over 
Europe. At the same time we must remember that, with all his 
fondness for medievalism, he was fundamentally a thorough 
18th-century Scotsman and successor of Bailie Nicol Jarvie : a 
worshipper of good sense, toleration, modern and expert govern- 
mental ideas, who valued tlie past chiefly by way of picturesque 
relief, and was thoroughly alive to the benefit of peaceful and 
orderly rule, and deeply convinced that we are much better off 
as we arc than we could have been in the days of King Richard 
or good Queen Bess. Scott had the mind of an enlightened 
18th-century administrator and statesmen who had made a 
fierce hobby of armour and old ballads. To expect him to treat 
of intense passion or romantic medievalism as Charlotte Bronte 
or Dante Gabriel Rossetti would have treated them is as al)surd as 
to expect to find the sentiments of a Mrs Browning blossoming 
amidst the horse-play of Tom Jones or Harry Lorrequer, Scott 
has few niceties or secrets : he was never subtle, morbid or 
fantastic. His handling is ever broad, vigorous, easy, careless, 
healthy and free. Yet nobly simple and straightforward as 
man and writer were, there is something very complex about liis 
literary legacy, which has gone into all lands and created bigoted 
enemies (Carlyle, Borrow) as well as unexpected friends (Hazlitt, 
Newman, Jowett); and we can seldom be sure whether his 
influence is reactionary or the reverse. There has always been 
something semi-feudal about it. The shirra ’’ has a demesne in 
letters as broad as a countryside, a band of mesne vassals and a 
host of Eildon hillsmen, Tweedside cottiers, minor feudatories 
and forest retainers attached to the “ Abbotsford Hunt.” Scott’s 
humour, humanity and insistence upon the continuity of history 
transformed English literature profoundly. 

Scott set himself to coin a quarter of a million sterling out of 
the new continent of which he felt himself the Columbus. He 
failed (quite narrowly), but he made the Novel the 
paymaster of literature for at least a hundred years. 
His immediate contemporaries and successors were not 
particularly great. John Galt (1779-1839), Susan Eerrier (1782- 
1854) and D. M. Moir (1798^1851) aU attempted the delineation 
of Scottish scenes with a good deal of shrewdness of insight and 
humour. The main bridge from Scott to the great novelists of 
the ^forties and ’fifties was supplied by, sporting, military, naval 
and political novels, represented in turn by Surtees, Smith, Hook, 
Maxwell, Lever, Marryat, Cooper, Morier, Ainsworth, Bulwer 
Lytiton and Disraeli. Surtees gave all-important hints to Pickr 
wicky Marryat developed grotesque character-drawing, Ainsworth 
and Bulwer attempted new effects in criminology and con- 
temporsny glitter. Dismeli in the ’thirties was one of the fore- 
most romantic wits ; who had yet attempted the novel Early 
in the ’forties he received the laying-on of hands from the Young 
England party, and attempted to propagandise the good tidings 
of his mission in Comnphy and novels full of entrmnemtnt 
and premise, if not of actual g^ius. Unhappily the author was 
enmeshed in the fatal drolk^ of the English party system^ 
and is vi^ confessaon of abtmdoned ideals. He 

completes the forward party in fiction; Jane Austen (i 775 ^ 


1815) stands to this as Crabbe and Rogers to Coleridge and 
Shelley. She represents, the fine flower of the expiring 18th 
century. Scott could do the trumpet notes on the oigan. She 
fingers the fine ivory flutes. She combines self-knowtedge and 
artistic reticence wi^ a complete tact and an absolute lucidity 
of vision within the area prescribed. Within the limits of a park 
wah in a country parish, absolutely oblivious of Europe and the 
universe, her art is among the finest and most finished that our 
literature has to offer. In irony she had no rival at that period. 
But the trimness of her plots and the delicacy of her miniature 
work have affinities in Maria Edgeworth, Harriet Martineau 
and Mary Russell Mitford, three excellent writers of pure English 
prose. There is a finer aroma of style in the contemporary 
“ novels ” of Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866). These, how- 
ever, are rather tournaments of talk than novels proper, releasing 
a flood of satiric portraiture upon the idealism of the day — 
difficult to be apprehended in perfection save by professed 
students. Peacock’s style had an appreciable influence upon 
his son-in-law George Meredith (1828-1909). Ilis philosophy is 
for the most part Tory irritability exploding in ridicule ; but 
Peacock was one of the most lettered men of his age, and his 
flouts and jeers smack of good reading, old wine and respectable 
prejudices. In these his greatest successor was George Borrow 
(1803-1881), who used three volumes of half-imaginary auto- 
biography and road-faring in strange lands as a sounding-board 
for a kind of romantic revolt agamst the century of comfort, 
toleration, manufactures, mech^cal inventions, cheap travel 
and commercial expansion, unaccompanied (as he maintains) 
by any commensurate growth of human wisdom, happiness, 
security or dignity. 

In the year of Queen Victoria’s accession most of the great 
writers of the early part of the century, whom we may denominate 
as “ late Georgian,” were silent. Scott, Byron, Shelley, 

Keats, Coleridge, Lamb, Sheridan, Hazlitt, Mackintosh, 

Crabbe and Gobbett were gone. Wordsworth, Southey, 

Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, De Quincey, 

Miss Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, I^igh Hunt, Brougham, Samuel 
Rogers were still living, but the vital portion of Uieir work was 
already done. The principal authors who belong equally to 
the Georgian and Victorian eras are Landor, Bulwer, Marryat, 
Hallam, Milman and Disraeli ; none of whom, with the exception 
of the last, approaches the first rank in either. The significant 
work of Tennyson, the Brownings, Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Brontes, George Eliot, Mrs Gaskell, Trollope, the Kingsleys, 
Spencer, Mill, Darwin, Ruskin, Grote, Macaulay, Freeman, 
Froude, Lecky, Buckle, Green, Maine, Borrow, FitzGerald, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne, Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, 
Morris, Newman, Pater, Jefferies— the work of these writers 
may be termed conclusively Victorian ; it gives the era a stamp 
of its own and distinguishes it as the most varied in intellectucd 
riches in the whole course of our literature. Circumstances have 
seldom in the world been more favourable to a great outburst of 
literary energy. The nation was secure and prosperous to an 
unexampled degree, conscious of the will and the power to 
expand still further. The canons of taste were still aristocratic. 
Books were made and unmade according to a regular standard. 
Literature was the one form of art which the English understooc^ 
in which they had always excelled since 1579, and in which their 
originality was supreme. To the native genius for poetry ww 
now adeW the advantage of materials for a prose which in 
lucidity and versatility should surpass even that of Goldsmith 
and I^litt. The diversity of form and content of this great 
literature was commensurate with the development of human 
knowledge and power which marked its age. In this and some 
other respects it resembles the extraiordinary contempor^ 
development in French literature which began under t^e rtfign 
of Louis Philippe. The one signally disconcerting t^g about 
the great Victorian writers is thw amazing prolixity. Not 
content with two or three long books, they write whole literatures. 
A score of volunuss, each as long as the Bible or: Shaka^are, 
barely represents 1j;ie output of such authors as Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Froude, Didcena, Thackeray, Newman, Spaicar or Trollope. 
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They obtained vast quantities of new readers, for the middle 
class was beginning to read with avidity ; but the quality of 
brevity, the teowledge when to stop, and with it the older classic 
conciseness and the nobler Hellenic idea of a perfect measure — 
these things were as though they had not been. Meanwhile, 
the old schools were broken up and the foolscap addressed to the 
old masters. Singers, entertainers, critics and historians abound. 
Every man may say what is in him in the phrases that he likes 
best, and the sole motto that comj^ls is every style is per- 
missible except the style that is tiresome.” The old models 
are strangely discredited, and the only conventions which hold 
are those concerning the subjects which English delicacy held 
to be tabooed. These conventions were inordinately strict, 
and were held to include all the unrestrained, illicit impulses of 
love and all the more violent aberrations from the Christian code 
of faith and ethics. Infidel speculation and the liaisons of 
lawless love (which had begun to form the staple of the new 
French fiction — Whence regarded by respectable English critics 
of the time as profoundly vitiated and scandalous) had no 
recognized existence and were totally ignored in literature 
designed for general reading. The second or Goody-two-Shoes 
convention remained strictly in force until the penultimate 
decade of the zpth century, and was acquiesced in or at least 
submitted to by practically all the greatest writers of the Vic- 
torian age. The great poets and novelists of that day easily 
out-topped their fellows. Society had no difficulty in responding 
to the summons of its literary leaders. Nor was their fame 
partial, social or sectional. The great novelists of early Victorian 
days were aristocratic and democratic at once. Their popularity 
was universal within the limits of the language and beyond it. 
The greatest of them were men of imagination rather than men 
of ideas, but such sociological and moral ideas as they derived 
from their environment were poured helter-skelter into their 
novels, which took the form of huge pantechnicon magazines. 
Another distinctive feature of the Victorian novel is the position 
it enabled women to attain in literature, a position attained by 
them in creative work neither before nor since. 

The novelists to a certain extent created their own method 
like the great dramatists, but such rigid prejudices or conventions 
Dlek^nM found already in possession they respected 

without demur. Both Dickens and Thackeray write 
as if they were almost entirely innocent of the existence of sexual 
vice. As artists and thinkers they were both formless. But the 
enormous self-complacency of the England of their time, assisted 
alike by the part played by the nation from 1793 to 1815, 
evangelicalism, free trade (which was originally a system of 
super-nationalism) and later, evolution, generated in them a 
gfreat benignity and a strong determination towards a liberal 
and humanitarian philosophy. Despite, however, the diffuseness 
of the envelope and the limitations of horizon referred to, the 
unbookish and almost unlettered genius of Charles Dickens 
(1812-1870), the son of a poor lower middle-class clerk, almost 
entirely self-educated, has asserted for itself the foremost place 
in the literary history of the period. Dickens broke every rule, 
rioted in absurdity and bathed in extravagance. But everything 
he wrote was received with an almost frantic joy by those who 
recognized his creations as deifications of themselves, his scenery 
as drawn by one of the quickest and intensest observers that 
ever lived, and his drollery as an accumulated dividend from the 
treasury of human laughter. Dickens’s mannerisms were severe, 
but his geniality as a writer broke down every obstruction, 
reduced Jeffrey to tears and Sydney Smith to helpless laughter. 

The novel in France was soon to diverge and adopt ^e form 
of an anecdote illustrating the traits of a ve^ small group of 
persons, but the English novel, owing mainly to the 
predilection of Dickens for those Gargantuan enter- 
tainers of his youth. Fielding and Smollett, was to remain 
anchored to the history. William Makepeace Thackeray (1811- 
1863) was even more historical than Dickens, and most of his 
leading characters are provided with a detailed genealogy. 
Dickens’s great works, ez^cepting David Copperfield and Graai 
Expectations f had all appeared when Tha^eiay made his 
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mark in 1848 with Vanity Fair, and Thackeray follows most of 
his predecessor’s conventions, including his conventional religion, 
ethics and politics, but he avoids his worse faults of theatricdity. 
He never forces the note or lashes himself into fury or senti- 
mentality ; he limits himself in satire to the polite sphere which 
he understands, he is a great master of style and possesses every 
one of its fairy gifts except brevity. He creates characters and 
scenes worthy of Dickens, but within a smaller range and 
without the same abundance. He is a traveller and a cosmo- 
politan, while Dickens is irredeemably Cockney. He is often 
content to criticize or annotate or to preach upon some congenial 
theme, while Dickens would be in the flush of humorous creation. 
His range, it must be remembered, is wide, in most respects a 
good deal wider than his great contemporary’s, for he is at once 
novelist, pamphleteer, essayist, historian, critic, and the writer 
of some of the most delicate and sentimental vers d' occasion 
in the language. 

The absorption of England in itself is shown with excep- 
tional force in the case of Thackeray, who was by nature a 
cosmopolitan, yet whose work is so absorbed with the 
structure of English society as to be almost unintelligible 
to foreigners. The exploration of the human heart 
and conscience in relation to the new problems of the time had 
been almost abandoned by the novel since Richardson’s time. 
It was for woman to attempt to resolve these questions, and with 
the aid of powerful imagination to propound very different 
conclusions. The conviction of Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855) 
was that the mutual passionate love of one man and one woman 
is sacred and creates a centre of highest life, energy and joy in 
the world. George Eliot (1819-* 1880), on the other 
hand, detected a blind and cruel egoism in all such 
ecstasy of individual passion. It was in the autumn 
of 1847 that /ane Eyre shocked the primness of the coteries by 
the unconcealed ardour of its love passages. Twelve years later 
Adam Bede astonished the world by the intensity of its ethical 
light and shade. The introspective novel was now very gradually 
to establish a supremacy over the historical. The romance of the 
Brontgs’ forlorn life colours Jane Eyre, colours Wuihering 
Heights and colours Villette ; their work is inseparable from their 
story to an extent that we perhaps hardly realize. George 
Eliot did not receive this adventitious aid from romance, and 
her work was, perhaps, unduly burdened by ethical diatribe, 
scientific disquisition and moral and philosophical asides. It 
is more than redeemed, however, by her sovereign humour, by 
the actual truth in the portrayal of that absolutely self-centred 
Midland society of the ’thirties and ’forties, and by the moral 
significance which she extracts from the smaller actions and 
more ordinary characters of life by means of sympathy, imagina- 
tion and a deep human compassion. Her novels are generally 
admitted to have obtained twin summits in Adam Bede (1859) 
and Middlemarch (1872). An even nicer delineator of the most 
delicate shades of the curiously remote provincial society of 
that day was Mrs Gaskell (1810-1865), whose Cranford and 
Wives and Daughters attain to the perfection of easy, natural 
and unaffected English narrative. Enthusiasm and a picturesque 
boyish ardour and partisanship are the chief features of Westward 
Ho! and the other vivid and stirring novels of Charles Kingsley 
(1819-1875), to which a subtler gift in the discrimination of 
character must be added in the case of his brother Henry Kingsley 
(1830-1876). Charles, however, was probably more fciagehy. 
accomplished as a poet than in the to him too exciting rr^p#.* 
operation of taking sides in a romance. The novels RemOo. 
of Trolley, Reade and Wilkie Collins are, generally 
spejdcing, a secondary product of the literary forces 
which produced the gnwit fiction of the ’^fties. The two last 
were great at structure and sensation : Trollope dogs the prose 
of every-day life wiffi a certainty and a clearness that border 
upon inspiration. The great novels of George Meredith range 
between 1859 and 1880, stories of characters deeply interesting 
who reveal themselves to us by flashes and trust to our inspiration 
to do the rest. The wit, the sparkle, the efitrain and the horizon 
of these books, from Richard Fever el to the master analysis of 
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The Egoist, have converted the study of Meredith into an exact 
science* Thomas Hardy occupies a place scarcely inferior to 
Meredith’s as a stylist, a discoverer of new elements of the plaintive 
and the wistful in the vanishing of past ideals, as a depicter of 
the old southern rustic life of England and its tragi-comedy, in 
a series of novels which take rank with the greatest. 

If Victori^ literature had something more than a paragon 
in Dickens, it had its paragon too in the poet Tennyson. The 
Tennyaott. ^ Lincolnshire parson of squirearchal descent, 

Alfred Tennyson consecrated himself to the vocation 
of poesy with the same unalterable conviction that had character- 
ized Milton, Pope, Thomson, Wordsworth and Keats, and that 
was yet to signalize Rossetti and Swinburne, and he became 
easily the greatest virtuoso of his time in his art. To lyrics and 
idylls of a luxurious and exotic picturesqueness he gave a per- 
fection of technique which criticism has chastened only to perfect 
in such miracles of description as “ The Lotus Eaters,” “ The 
Dream of Fair Women,” and “ Morte d’Arthur.” He received 
as vapour the sense of uneasiness as to the problems of the 
future which pervaded his generation, and in the elegies and 
lyrics of In Memonam, in The Princess and in Maud he gave 
them back to his contemporaries in a running stream, which 
still sparkles and radiates amid the gloom. After the lyrical 
monodrama of Maud in 1855 he devoted his flawless technique 
of design, harmony and rhythm to works primarily of decoration 
and design (The Idylls of the King), and to experiments in metrical 
drama for which the time was not ripe ; but his main occupation 
was varied almost to the last by lyrical blossoms such as Frater 
Ave,” “ Roman Virgil,” or Crossing the Bar,” which, like 
** Tears, Idle Tears ” and O that ’twere possible,” embody the 
aspirations of Flaubert towards a perfected art of language 
shaping as no other verse probably can. 

Few, perhaps, would go now to In Memoriam as to an oracle 
for illumination and guidance as many of Queen Victoria’s con- 
temporaries did, from the Queen herself downwards. 
rowa Bg. fascination 

fades. In language most musical it rearticulates the gospel 
of Sorrow and Love, and it remains still a pathetic expression 
of emotions, sentiments and truths which, as long as human 
nature remains the same, and as long as calamity, sorrow and 
death are busy in the world, must be always repeating themselves. 
Its power, perhaps, we may feel of this poem and indeed of 
most of Tennyson’s poetry, is not quite equal to its charm. 
And if we feel this strongly, we shall regard Robert Browning 
as the typical poet of the Victorian era. His thought has been 
compared to a galvanic battery for the use of spiritual paralytics. 
The grave defect of Browning is that his ideas, however excellent, 
are so seldom completely won ; they are left in a twilight, or 
even a darkness more Cimmerian than that to which the worst 
of the virtuosi dedicate their ideas. Similarly^ even in his 
Dramatic Romances and L3rrics ” (1845) or his “ Men and 
Women ” (1855) he rarely depicts action, seldom goes further 
than interpreting the mind of man as he approaches action. 
If Dickens may be described as the eye of Victorian literature, 
Tennyson the ear attuned to the subtlest melodies, Swinburne 
the reed to which everything blew to music, Thackeray the velvet 
pulpit-cushion, Eliot the impending brow, and Meredith the 
cerebral dome, then Browning might well be described as the 
active brain itself eternally expounding some point of view 
remote in time and place from its own. Tennyson was ostensibly 
and always a poet in his life and his art, in his blue cloak and 
sombrero, his mind and study alike stored with intaglios of the 
thought of all ages, always sounding and remodelling his verses 
so that they shm attain the maximum of sweetness and sym- 
metry. He was a recluse. Browning on the other hand dis- 
sembled his poethood, successfully disguised his muse under the 
semblance of a stock merchant, was civfl to his fellowmen, and 
though nervous with bores, encountered every one he met as if he 
were going to receive more than he could imp^. In Tenny^n’s 
poetry we are always discovering new beauties. In Browning’s 
we are finding new blemishes. Why he chose rhythm and metre 
for seven-eighths of his puipose is somewhat of a mystery. 


His protest against the materialistic view of life is, perhaps, a 
more valid one than Tennyson’s ; he is at pains to show us the 
noble elements valuable in spite of failure to achieve tangible 
success. He realizes that the greater the man, the greater is 
the failure, yet protests unfailingly against the despondent or 
materialist view of life. His nimble appreciation of character 
and motive attracts the attentive curiosity of highly intellectual 
people ; but the question recurs with some persistence as to 
whether poetry, after all, was the right medium for the expression 
of these views. 

Many of Browning’s ideas and fertilizations will, perhaps, 
owing to the difficulty and uncertainty which attaches to their 
form, penetrate the future indirectly as the stimulant 
of other men’s work. This is especially the case with MorHa! 
those remarkable writers who have for the first time Symoatia, 
given the fine arts a considerable place in English 
literature, notably John Ruskin {Modem Painters, 1842, Seven 
Lamps, 1849, Stones of Venice, 1853), William Morris, John 
Addington Symonds and Walter Pater. Browning, it is true, 
shared the discipleship of the first two with Kingsley and Carlyle. 
But Ruskin outlived all discipleships and transcended almost 
all the prose writers of his period in a style the elements of 
emotional power in which still preserve their secret. 

More a poet of doubt than either Tennyson or the college 
friend, A. H. Clough, whose loss he lamented in one of the finest 
pastoral elegies of all ages, Matthew Arnold takes 
rank with Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne alone 
among the Dii Majores of Victorian poetry. He is perhaps a 
disciple of Wordsworth even more than of Goethe, and he rinds 
in Nature, described in rarefied though at times intensely beautiful 
phrase, the balm for the unrest of man’s unsatisfied yearnings, 
the divorce between soul and intellect, and the sense of contrast 
between the barren toil of man and the magic operancy of nature. 
His most delicate and intimate strains are tinged with melancholy. 
The infinite desire of what might have been, the lacrimae 
rerum, inspires ‘‘Resignation,” one of the finest piece.s in his 
volume of 1849 {The Strayed Reveller^ In the deeply-sighed 
lines of “ Dover Beach ” in 2867 it is associated with his sense 
of the decay of faith. The dreaming garden trees, the full 
moon and the white evening star of the beautiful English-coloured 
Thyrsis evoke the same mood, and render Arnold one of the 
supreme among elegiac poets. But his poetry is the most 
individual in the circle and admits the popular heart never 
for an instant. As a popularizer of Renan and of the view of 
the Bible, not as a talisman but as a literature, and, again, as a 
chastener of his contemporaries by means of the iteration of a 
few telling phrases about philistines, barbarians, sweetness and 
light, sweet reasonableness, high seriousness, Hebraism and 
Hellenism, “ young lions of the Daily Telegraph,*^ and “ the 
note of provinciality,” Arnold far eclipsed his fame as a poet 
during his lifetime. His crusade of banter against the bad 
civilization of his own class was one of the most audaciously 
successful things of the kind ever accomplished. But aU his 
prose theorizing was excessively superficial. In poetry he 
sounded a note which the prose Arnold seemed hopelessly 
unable ever to fathom. 

It is easier to speak of the virtuoso group who derived their 
first incitement to poetry from Chatterton, Keats and the early 
exotic ballads of Tennyson, far though these yet were p . 
from attaining the perfection in which they now **** 
appear after Imlf a century of assiduous correction. The chief 
of them were Dante Gabriel Rossetti, his sister Christina, William 
Morris and Algernon Charles Swinburne. The founders of this 
school, which took and acquired the name Pre-Raphaelite, were 
profoundly impressed by the Dante revival and by the study 
of the early Florentine masters. Rossetti himself was an accom- 
plished translator from Dante and from Villon. He preferred 
Keats to Shelley because (like hunself) he had no philosophy* 
The 18th century was to him as if it had never been, he dislikes 
Greek lucidity and the open air, and prefers lean medieval saint?, 
spectral images and mystic loves. . The passion of] these students 
was retrospective; they wanted to revive the literature of a 
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forgotten past^ Italian^ Scandinatvian^Frendi^above all^ mecyeval. 
To do this is a quastion of entihusiastic experiment and adventure. 
Rossetti leads the way with his sonnets and ballads. Christina 
follows with Goblm Market, though she subsequently, with a 
perfected technique, writes poetry more and more confined to the 
religious emotions. William Morris publishes in 1858 his Defence 
of Ckcenevere, followed in ten years by The Earthly Paradise, 
a collection of metrical tales, which hang in the sunshine like 
tapestries vfoyen of golden thread, where we should naturally 
expect the ordinary paperhanging of prose romance. 

From the verdurous gloom of the studio with its mysterious 
and occult properties in which Rossetti compounded his colours, 
Morris went forth shortly to chant and then to narrate 
burm Socialist songs and parables. Algernon ChEules 
Swinburne set forth to scandaliae the critics of 1866 
with the roses and lilies of vice and white death in Poems and 
Btdlads, which was greeted with howls and hisses, and reproach 
against a “ fleshly school of modem poetry.” Scam^ous 
verses these were, rioting on the crests of some of these billows 
of song. More discerning persons perceived the harmless im- 
personal unreality and mischievous youthful extravagance 
of all these Cyprian outbursts, that the poems were the out- 
pourings of a young singer up to the chin in the Pierian flood, 
and possessed by a poetic energy .so urgent that it could not 
wait to apply the touchstones of reality or the chastening 
plan^ of experience. Swinburne far surpassed the promoters ^ 
of this exotic school in technical excellence, and in Atalanta in 
Calydon and its successors may be said to have widened the 
bounds of English song, to have created a new music and liberated 
a new harmonic scale in his verse. Of the two elements whidi, i 
superadded to a consummate technique, compose the great poet, 
intensity of imagination and intensity of passion, the latter 
in Swinburne much predominated. The result was a great 
abundance of heat and glow and not perhaps quite enough 
defining li^t. Hence the tendency to be incomprehensible, | 
so fatal in its fascination for the poets of the last century, which 
would almost justify the title of the triumvirs of twilight to three 
of the greatest. It is this incomprehensibility which alienates 
the poet from the popular understanding and confines his 
audience to poets, students and scholars. Poetry is often 
comparable to a mountain range with its points and aiguilles, 
its peaks and crags, its domes and its summits. But Swinburne’s 
poetry, filled with the sound and movement of great waters, 
IS as incommunicable as the sea. Trackless and almost boundless, 
it has no points, no definite summits. The poet never seems to 
know precisely when he is going to stop. His metrical flow is 
wave^like, beautiful and rather monotonous, inseparable from 
the general effect. His endings seem due to an exhaustbn of 
rhythm rather than to an exlmustion of sense. A cessation of 
meaning is less perceptible than a cessatbn of magnificent sound. 

Akin in some sense to the attempt made to get behind the veil 
and to recapture the old charms and spells of the middle ages, 
to discover the open sesame of the Morte Arthur 
and the Mainnogion and to reveal the old Celtic and 
^urcb. monastic life which once filled and dominated our 
islands, was the attempt to overthrow tibe twin gods 
of the forties and ^fifties, state-Protestantism and the sanctity : 
of tmde. The curiously assorted Saint Georges who fought these 
monsters were John Henry Newman and Thomas Carlyle, llie 
first cause of the movement was, of course, the anomalous 
position of the Anglican Church, which had become a provinpe 
of the ol^attehy officered by younger sons. It stood apart frcMn 
foreign Protestantism ; its ignorance of Rome, and consecjuently 
of what it p^tested against, was colossal ; it was conscioua of 
itself only .als an establishment — it had produced some 
great men since the days of the non-jurors, when it had mislaid 
Its historical conscience, but these had either been great schdlars 
4 n their studies, such as Berkeley, Butler, Warburton, Thomas 
Scott, or revivalists, ovangdlicals and missionaries, such as 
Wlson, Wesley, Newton, Romaine, Cecil, Venn, Martyn, ndio 
were essentially Congregationalists rather than historietd 
Chtsrrchmen. % new spiritual beacon was to be raised; .wi; 


attempt was to be made to realise the historical and cosmic 
aspects of the Ei^lish Church, to examine its connexions, its 
descent and its title-deeds. In this attempt Newman W8is to 
spend the best years of his life. 

Tl^ growth of liberjBLl opinions and the denudation of the 
English Church of spiritual and historical ideas, leaving ” only 
pulpit orators at Clapham and Islington and two-bottle orthodox” 
to defend it, seemed to involve the continued existence of 
Anglicanism in any form in considerable doubt. Swift had said 
at the commencement of the i8th century that if an act was 
passed for the extirpation of the gospel, bank stock might decline 
1 % ; but a century later it is doubtful whether the passing of 
such a bill would have left any trace, however evanescent, 
upon the stability of the money market. The Anglican via 
media had enemies not only in the philosophical radicals, but 
also in the new caste of men of science. Perhaps, as J. A. Froude 
suggests, these combined enemies, The Edinburgh Review, 
Brougham, Mackintosh, the Reform Ministry, Low Church 
philosophy and the London University were not so very terrible 
after all. The Church was a vested interest which had a greater 
stake in the country and was harder to eradicate than they 
imagined. But it had nothing to give to the historian and the 
idealist. They were right to fight for what their souls craved 
after and found in the Church of Andrewes, Herbert, Ken and 
Waterland. Belief in the divine mission of the Church lingered 
on in the minds of such men as Alexander Knox or his disciple 
Bishop Jebb ; but few were prepared to answer the question — 

What is the Church as spoken of in England ? Is it the 
Church of Christ ? ” — and the answers were various. Hooker 
had said it was “ the nation ” ; and in entirely altered circum- 
stances, with some qualifications, Dr Arnold said the same. 
It was “ the Establishment ” according to the lawyers and 
politicians, both Whig and Tory. It was an invisible and 
mystical body, said the Evangelicals. It was the aggregate of 
separate congregations, said the Nonconformists. It was the 
parliamentary creation of the Reformation, said the Erastians. 
The true Church was the communion of the Pope ; the pretended 
Church was a legalized schism, said the Roman Catholics. All 
these ideas were floating about, loose and vague, among people 
who talked much about the Church. 

One thing was persistently obvious, namely, that the national- 
ist church had become opportunist in every fibre, and that it had 
thrown off almost every semblance of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The view was circulated that the Church owed its continued 
existence to the good sense of the individuals who officered it, 
and to the esteem which possession and good sense combined 
invariably engendered in the reigning oligarchy. But since 
Christianity waa true — ^and Newman was the one man of modem 
times who seems never to have doubted this, never to have 
overlooked the unmistakable threat of eternal punishment 
to the wicked and unbelieving — modem England, with its 
march of intellect and its chatter about progress, was advancing 
with a light heart to the verge of a bottomless abyss* I^y a 
diametrically opposite chain of reasoning Newman reached 
much the same conclusion as Carlyle. Newman sought a havm 
of security in a rapprochement with the Catholic Church. The 
medieval influences already at work in Oxford began to fwi the 
fiame which kindled to a blaze in the ninetieth of the celebrated 
Tracts for the Times* It proved the turning of the ways leading 
Keble and Pusey to Anglican ritual and Newman to Rome. 
This anti-liberal campaign was poison to the sUte-churchmen 
and Protestants, and l^ame perhaps the chief inteUeptuel 
storm centre of the century. Charles Kingsley in tSda apu^ht to 
illustrate by recent events that veracity could not be considered 
a Roman virtue. 

After some preliminary ironic sparring Newman was stung 
into writing what he deliberate^ called Apologia fro vita sua. 
In this, apart from the maateriy dialectic and exposition 
in which he had shready aHown himself an adept# ^ 
volume of autobiography is made a chapter of eurmate, 

history, unsurpasm in its Wnd since the Confessions 
of St Augustine# oombtoad !?yilh^ form, a precision 
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of phrasing and a charm of style peculiar to the genius of the 
author^ rendering it one of the masterpieces of Enelish prose. 
But while Newman was thus sounding a retreat, louder and 
more urgent voices were signalling the advance in a totally 
opposite direction. The Apdogia fell in point of time between 
The Oripn of Species and Descent of Man, in which Qiarles Darwin 
was laying the comer stones of the new science of which Thomas 
Huxley and Alfred Russel Wallace were to be among the first 
apostles, and almost coincided with the First Principles of a 
synthetic philosophy, in which Herbert Spencer was formulating 
a set of probabilities wholly destructive to the acceptance of 
positive truth in any one religion. The typical historian of the 
^ - ^fifties, Thomas Babington Macaulay, and the seminal 

thinker of the 'sixties, John Stuart Mill, had as deter- 
minedly averted their faces from the old conception of revealed 
religion. Nourished in the school of the great Whig pamphleteer 
historians, George Grote and Henry Haliam, Macaulay combined 
gifts of memory, enthusiaatic conviction, portraiture and literary 
expression, which gave to his historical writing a resonance 
unequalled (even by Michelet) in modem literature. In spite of 
faults of taste and fairness, Macaulay's resplendent gifts enabled 
him to achieve for the period from Charles II. to the peace of 
Ryswick what Thucydides had done for the Peloponnesian War. 
The pictures that he drew with such exultant force are stamped 
ineffaceably upon the popular mind. His chief faults are not of 
detail, but rather a lack of subtlety as regards characterization 
and motive, a disposition to envisage history too exclusively 
as a politician, and the sequence of historical events as a kind of 
ordered progress towards the material ideals of universal trade 
and Whig optimism as revealed in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Macaulay's tendency to disparage the past brought his whole 
vision of the Cosmos into sharp collision with that of his rival 
appellant to the historical conscience, Thomas Carlyle, 
a man whose despair of the present easily exceeded 
Newman's. But Carlyle's despondency' was totally irrespective 
of the attitude preserved by England towards the Holy Father, 
whom he seldom referred to save as the three-hatted Papa " 
and ** servant of the devil." It may be in fact almost regarded 
as the reverse or complement to the excess of self-complacency 
in Macaulay. We may correct the excess of one by the opposite 
excess of the other. Macaulay was an optimist in ecstasy with 
the material advance of his time in knowledge and power ; the 
growth of national wealth, machinery and means of lighting and 
locomotion caused him to glow with satisfaction. Carlyle, the 
pessimist, regards all such symptoms of mechanical development 
as contemptible. Far from panegyrizing his own time, he criticizes 
it without mercy. Macaulay had great faith in rules and regula- 
tions, reform bills and parliamentary machinery. Carlyle 
regards them as wiles of the devil. Frederick William of Prussia, 
according to Macaulay, was the most execrable of fiends, a 
cross between Moloch and Puck, his palace was hell, and Oliver 
Twist and Smike were petted children compared with his son 
the crown prince. In the same bluff and honest father Carlyle 
recognized the realized ideal of his fancy and hugged the just 
man made perfect to his heart of hearts. Such men as Bentham 
and Cobden, Mill and Macaulay, had in Carlyle's opinion spared 
themselves no mistaken exertion to exalt the prosperity and 
happiness of their own day* The time had come to react at oil 
hazards against the prevalent surfeit of civilization. Henceforth 
his literary activity was to take two main directions. Firsts 
tracts for the times against modem tendencies, especially against 
the demoralizing modem talk about progress by means of money 
and machinery which emanated like a miasma from the writings 
of such men as MiU, Macaulay, Brougham, Buckle and from the 
Quarterlies. Secondly, a c^opean exhibition of Caesarism, 
discipline, the regimentation of workers, and the convertibility 
of the Big Slide and the Bible, with a preference to the Big Stick 
as a panacea. The snowball was to grow rapidly among such 
writew as Kingsley, Rusfcin, George Borrow, unencumbered by 
maaoning or deductive processes which they despised. Carlyle 
hims^ f elt l^t the condition of England was ^ for anger 
rather than discussion* He detested &e rattondliarbi and aym* 


metry of such methodists of thought as Mill, Buckle, Darwin, 
Spencer, Lecky, Ricardo and other demonstrations of the dismal 
scienoe-^mere chatter he called it. The palliative philanthropy 
of the day had become his arrersion even more than the inroads 
of Rome under cover of the Oxford movement which Froude, 
Borrow and Kingsley set themselves to correct. As an historian 
of a formal order Carlyle's historical portraits cannot bear a 
strict comparison with the published work of Gibbon and 
Macaulay, or even of Maine and Froude in this period, but as a 
biographer and autobiographer Carlyle's caustic insight has 
enabled him to produce much which is of the very stuff of human 
nature. Surrounded by philomaths and savants who wrote 
smoothly about the perfectibility of man and his institutions, 
Carlyle almost alone refused to distil his angry eloquence and 
went on railing against the passive growth of civilization at the 
heart of which he declared that he had discovered a cancer. 
This uncouth Titan worship and prostration before brute force, 
this constant ranting about jarls and vikings trembles often on 
the verge of cant and comedy, and his fiddling on the one string 
of human pretension and bankruptcy became discordant almost 
to the point of chaos. Instinctively destructive, he resents the 
apostleship of teachers like Mill, or the pioneer discoveries of 
men like Herbert Spencer and Darwin. He remains, nevertheless, 
a great incalculable figure, the cross grandfather of a school of 
thought which is largely unconscious of its debt and which so 
far as it recognizes it takes Carlyle in a manner wholly different 
from that of his contemporaries. 

The deaths of Carlyle and George Eliot (and also of George 
Borrow) in 1881 make a starting-point for the new schools of 
historians, novelists, critics and biographers, and 
those new nature students who claim to cure those 
evil effects of civilization which Carlyle and his 
disciples had discovered. History in the hands of Macaulay, 
Buckle and Carlyle had been occupied mainly with the bias and 
tendency of change, the results obtained by those who consulted 
the oracle being more often than not diametrically opposite. 
With Froude still on the one hand as the champion of 
Protestantism, and with E. A. Freeman and J, R. * 
Green on the other as nationalist historians, the school of aipplied 
history was fully represented in the next generation, but as liie 
records grew and multiplied in print in accordance with the wise 
provisions made in 1857 by the commencement of the Rolls 
Series of medieval historians, and the Calendars of State Papers, 
to be followed shortly by the rapidly growing volumes of Calendars 
of Historical Manuscripts, historians began to concentrate their 
attention more upon the process of change as their right subject 
matter and to rely more and more upon documents, statistics 
and other impersonal and disinterested forms of material. Such 
historical writers as Lecky, Lord Acton, Creighton, Morley and 
Bryce contributed to the process of transition mainly as essayists, 
but the new doctrines were tested and to a certain extent put 
into action by such writers as Thorold Rogers, Stubbs, Gardiner 
and Maitland. The theory that History is a science, no less and 
no more, was propounded in so many words by Professor Bury 
in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge in 1903, and this view and 
the corresponding divergence of history from the traditional 
pathway of Belles Lettres has become steadily more dominant 
in the world of historical research and historical writing since 
1881, The bulk of quite modem historical writing con certainly 
be justified from no other point of view. 

The novel since 1881 has pursued a course curiously analogous 
to that of historical writing. Supported as it was by masters 
of the old r%ime such as Meredith and Hardy, and by rbemoveL 
those who then ranked even higher in popul^ esteem ^ 
such as Wilkie Collins, Anthony Trollope, Besant and Rice, 
Blackmore, William Black and a monstrous rising regiment of 
lady novelists— Mrs Lynn Linton, Rhoda Broughton, Mrs Henry 
Wood, Miss Braddon, Mn Humphry Ward, the type seemed 
securely anchored to the old formulas and the old ways. In 
reality, however, many of these popular workers were already 
moribund and the novel was being honeycombed by French 
infiuenoe. 
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This is perceptible in Hardy, but may be traced with greater 
distinctness in the best work of George Gis^ing, George Moore, 
Mark Rutherford, and later on of H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett 
and John Galsworthy. The old novelists had left behind them 
a giant's robe. Intellectually giants, Dickens and Thackeray 
were equally gigantic spendthrifts. They worked in a state of 
fervent heat al^jve a glowing furnace, into which they flung 
lavish masses of unshaped metal, caring little for immediate effect 
or minute dexterity of stroke, but knowing full well that the 
emotional energy of their temperaments was capable of fusing 
the most intractable material, and that in the end. they would 
produce their great downright effect. Their spirits rose and fell, 
but the case was desperate ; copy had to be despatched at once 
or the current serial would collapse. Good and bad had to make 
up the tale against time, and revelling in the very exuberance 
and excess of their humour, the novelists invariably triumphed. 
It was incumbent on the new school of novelists to economize 
their work with more skill, to relieve their composition of 
irrelevancies, to keep the writing in one key, and to direct it 
consistently to one end — in brief, to unify the novel as a work 
of art and to simplify its ordonnance. 

The novel, thus lightened and sharpened, was conquering new 
fields. The novel of the ’sixties remained not, perhaps, to win 
many new triumphs, but a very popular instrument in the hands 
of those who performed variations on the old masters, and much 
later in the hands of Mr William de Morgan, showing a new 
force and quiet power of its own. The novel, however, was 
ramifying in other directions in a way full of promise for the 
future. A young Edinburgh student, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
had inherited much of the spirit of the Pre-Raphaelitic virtuosos, 
and combined with their passion for the romance of the historic 
past a curiosity fully as strong about the secrets of romantic 
technique. A coterie which he formed with W. E. Henley and his 
cousin R. A. M. Stevenson studied words as a young art student 
studies paints, and made studies for portraits of buccaneers with 
the same minute drudgery that Rossetti had studied a wall or 
Morris a piece of figured tapestry. While thus forming a new 
romantic school whose work when wrought by his methods should 
be fit to be grafted upon the picturesque historic fiction of Scott | 
and Dumas, Stevenson was also naturalizing the short story of | 
the modem French type upon English ground. In this particular 
field he was eclipsed by Rudyard Kipling, who, though less | 
original as a man of letters, had a technical vocabulary and | 
descriptive power far in advance of Stevenson's, and was able in 
addition to give his writing an exotic quality derived from 
Oriental colouring. This regional type of writing has since been 
widely imitated, and the novel has simultaneously developed in 
many other ways, of which perhaps the most significant is the 
psychological study as manipulated severally by Shorthouse, 
M^lock and Henry James. 

The expansion of criticism in the same thirty years was not a 
whit less marked than the vast divagation of the novel. In 
Critieiam ^J'ly ’eighties it was still tongue-bound by the 
hypnotic influence of one or two copy-book formulae — 
Arnold’s ‘‘criticism of life " as a definition of poetry, and Walter 
Pater's implied doctrine of art for art's sake. That two dicta 
so manifestly absurd should have cast such an augur-like spell 
upon the free expression of opinion, though it may of course, 
like all such instances, be easily exaggerated, is nevertheless a 
curious example of the enslavement of ideas by a confident clap- 
trap. A few representatives of the old schools of motived or 
scientific criticism, deduced from the literatures of past time, 
survived the new century in Leslie Stephen, Saintsbury, Stopford 
Brooke, Austin Dobson, Courthope, Sidney Colvin, Watts- 
Dunton ; but their agreement is certainly not greater th^ among 
the large class of emancipated who endeavour to concentrate the 
attention of others without further ado upon those branches of 
literature which they find most nutritive. Among the finest 
appreciators of this period have been Pattison and Jebb, Myers, 
Hutton, Dowden, A. C. Bradley, William Archer, Richard 
Garnett, E. Gosse and Andrew Lang. Birrell, Walkley and Max 
Beerbohm have followed rather in the wake of the Stephens and 
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Bagehot, who have criticized the sufficiency of the titles made 
out by the more enthusiastic and l5rrical eulogists. In Arthur 
Symons, Walter Raleigh and G. K. Chesterton the new age 
possessed critics of great originality and power, the work of 
the last two of whom is concentrated upon the application of 
ideas about life at large to the conceptions of literature. In 
exposing palpable nonsense as such, no one perhaps did better 
service in criticism than the veteran Frederic Harrison. 

In the cognate work of memoir and essay, the way for which 
has been greatly smoothed by co-operative lexicographical 
efforts such as the Dictionary of National Biography, the New 
English Dictionary, the Victoria County History and the like, 
some of the most dexterous and permeating work of the transition 
from the old century to the new was done by H. D. Traill, Gosse, 
Lang, Mackail, E. V. Lucas, Lowes Dickinson, Richard le 
Gallienne, A. C. Benson, Hilaire Belloc, while the open-air 
relief work for dwellers pent in great cities, pioneered by Gilbert 
White, has been expanded with all the zest and charm that a 
novel pursuit can endow by such writers as Richard Jefferies, 
an open-air and nature mystic of extraordinary power at his best, 
Selous, Seton Thompson, W. H. Hudson. 

The age has not been particularly well attuned to the efforts 
of the newer poets since Coventry Patmore in the Angel in the 
House achieved embroidery, often extremely beautiful, 
upon the Tennysonian pattern, and since Edward 
FitzGerald, the first of all letter-writing commentators on life 
and letters since Lamb, gave a new cult to the decadent century 
in his version of the Persian centoist Omar Khayyam. The 
prizes which in Moore’s day were all for verse have now been 
transferred to the prose novel and the play, and the poets them- 
selves have played into the hands of the Philistines by disdaining 
popularity m a fond preference for virtuosity and obscurity. 
Most kinds of the older verse, however, have been well repre- 
sented, descriptive and elegiac poetry in particular by Robert 
Bridges and William Watson ; the music of the waters of the 
western sea and its isles by W. B. Yeats, Synge, Moira O’Neill, 

Fiona Macleod " and an increasing group of Celtic bards ; the 
highly wrought verse of the 17th-century lyrists by Francis 
Thomson, Lionel Johnson, Ernest Dowson ; the simplicity of a 
more popular strain by W. H. Davies, of a brilliant rhetoric by 
John Davidson, and of a more intimate romance by Stiirge 
Moore and Walter de la Mare. Light verse has never, perhaps, 
been represented more effectively since Pracd and Calverley 
and Lewis Carroll than by Austin Dobson, Locker Lampson, 
W. S. Gilbert and Owen Seaman. The names of C. M. Doughty, 
Alfred Noyes, Herbert Trench and Laurence Binyon were also 
becoming prominent at the opening of the 20th century. For 
originality in form and sul)stance the palm rests in all probability 
with A. E. Housman, whose Shropshire Lad opens new avenues 
and issues, and with W. E. Henley, whose town and hospital 
poems had a poignant as well as an ennobling strain. The work 
of Henry Newbolt, Mrs. Meynell and Stephen Phillips showed 
a real poetic gift. Above all these, however, in the esteem of 
many reign the verses of George Meredith and of Thomas Hardy, 
whose Dynasts was widely regarded by the best judges as the 
most remarkable literary production of the new century. 

The new printed and acted drama dates almost entirely from 
the late ’eighties. Tom Robertson in the ’seventies printed 
nothing, and his plays were at most a timid recognition ^ ^ 

of the claims of the drama to represent reality and 
truth. The enormous superiority of the French drama as 
represented by Augier, Dumas fils and Sardou began to dawn 
slowly upon the English consciousness. Then in the ’eighties 
came Ibsen, whose daring in handling actuality was onljr equalled 
by his intrepid stage-craft. Oscar Wilde and A. W. Pinero were 
the first to discover how the spirit of these new discoveries might 
be adapted to the English stage. Gilbert Murray, with his 
fascinating and tantalizing versions from Euripides, gave a new 
flexibility to the expansion tJmt w^ going on m English dramatic 
ideas. Bernard Shaw and his disciples, conspicuous among them 
Granville Barker, gave a new seasoning of wit to the absolute 
novelties of subject, treatment and application with which they 
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transfixed public which had so long abandoned thought 
upon entering the theatre. This new adventure enjoyed a 
succh de stupeur, the precise range of which can hardly be 
estimated, and the force of which is clearly by no means spent. 

English literature in the 20th century still preserves some of 
the old arrangements and some of the consecrated phrases of 
patronage and aristocracy ; but the circumstances 
century production were profoundly changed during the 

ebmmgt^ 19th century. By 1895 English literature had become 
a subject of regular instruction for a special degree at 
most of the universities, both in England and America. This 
has begun to lead to research embodied in investigations which 
show that what were regarded as facts in connexion with the 
earlier literature can be regarded so no longer. It has also brought 
comparative and historical treatment of a closer kind and on 
a larger scale to bear upon the evolution of literary types. On 
the other hand it has concentrated an excessive attention perhaps 
upon the grammar and prosody and etymology of literature, it 
has stereotyped the admiration of lifeless and obsolete forms, and 
has substituted antiquarian notes and ready-made commentary 
for that live enjoyment, which is essentially individual and which 
tends insensibly to evaporate from all literature as soon as the 
circumstance of it changes. It is prone, moreover, to force upon 
the immature mind a rapt admiration for the mirror before ever 
it has scanned the face of the original. A result due rather to 
the general educational agencies of the time is that, while in the 
middle of the 19th century one man could be found to write 
competently on a given subject, in 1910 there were fifty. Books 
and apparatus for reading have multiplied in proportion. The 
fact of a book having been done quite well in a certain way is 
no longer any bar whatever to its being done again without 
hesitation in the same way. This continual pouring of ink from 
one bottle into another is calculated gradually to raise the 
standard of all subaltern writing and compiling, and to leave 
fewer and fewer books securely rooted in a universal recognition 
of their intrinsic excellence, power and idiosyncrasy or personal 
charm. Even then, of what we consider first-rate in the iqtb 
century, for instance, but a very small residuum can possibly 
survive. The one characteristic that seems likely to cling and 
to differentiate this voluble century is its curious reticence, of 
which the 20th century, has already made uncommonly short 
work. The new playwrights have untaught England a shyness 
which came in about the time of Southey, Wordsworth and Sir 
Walter Scott. That the best literature has survived hitherto 
is at best a pious opinion. As the area of experience grows it is 
more and more difficult to circumscribe or even to describe the 
supreme best, and such attempts have always been responsible 
for base superstition. It is clear that some limitation of the 
literary stock-in-trade will become increasingly urgent as time 
goes on, and the question may well occur as to whether we are 
insuring the right b^gage. The enormous apparatus of literature 
at the present time is suitable only to a peculiar phasis and manner 
of existence. Some hold to the innate and essential aristocracy 
of literature ; others that it is boimd to develop on the popular 
and communistic side, for that at present, like machinery and 
other deceptive benefits, it is a luxury almost exclusively 
advantagemis to the rich. But to predict the direction of change 
in literature is even more futile than to predict the direction of 
change in human history, for of all factors of history, literature, 
if one of the most permanent, is also one of the least calculable. 


Bibliographical Notb. — The Age of Wordsworth and The Age 
of Tennyson in Bell’s Handbooks of English Literature " are of 
special value for this period. Prof. Powden^s and Prof. Saintsbury's 
19th-century studies fill in interstices ; and of the “ Periods of 
European Literature/' the Romantic Revolt and Romantic Triumph 
are perthient, as are the literary chapters in vols. x. and xi. of the 
Cambridge Modern History, Of more specific books George Brandes's 
Literary Currents of the Nineteenth Century, Stedraairs Victorian 
Poets, Holman Hunt's Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, H. H. Hutton's 
Contemporary (and companion volumes), Sir Leslie Stephen's 

The UUlitarians, avac^ PotTDBSi*s Our Living Poets, Dawson's 
Victorian Novelists ^ Renaissanoe des idiss catho- 

Uguss en Angieterre, A, Chevriilon s Sydney Smith ft la renaissance 
des iUes l^^aUs en AngletSfre, A. W. Benti's History of Enfiish 
Thoukhf in the Nineteenth Century, the pubRshfing histories of Mnriraj^, | 


Blackwood, Maevey Napier, Lockhart, <S:c., J. M. Kobertaon's 
Modern Humanists, and the critical miscellanies of Lord Morley, 
Frederic Harrison, W. Bageliot, A. Birrell, Andrew Lang and E. 
Gosse, will be found, in their several degrees, illuminating. The chief 
literary lives are those of Scott by Lockhart, Carlyle by Froude, 
Macaulay by Trevelyan, Dickens by Forster and Charlotte Brontfi 
by Mrs Gaskell. (X, Se.) 

ENGUSHRY (Englescherie), a legal name given, in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, to the presentment of the fact that 
a person slain was an Englishman. If an unknown man was 
found slain, he was presumed to be a Norman, and the hundred 
was fined accordingly, unless it could be proved that he was 
English. Englishry, if established, excused the hundred. Dr 
W. Stubbs {Constitutional History, i. 196) says that possibly 
similar measures were taken by King Canute. Englishry was 
abolished in 1340. 

See Select Cases from the Coroners* Rolls, 1 j, ed. C. Gross, 
Selden Society (London, 1896). 

ENGRAVING, the process or result of the action implied by 
the verb “ to engjrave or mark by incision, the marks Whether 
for inscriptive, pictorial or decorative purposes) being produced, 
not by simply staining or discolouring the material (as with paint, 
pen or pencil), but by cutting into or otherwise removing a portion 
of the substance. In the case of pictures, the engraved surface is 
reproduced by printing ; but this is only one restricted sense 
of engraving,” since the term includes seal-engraving (where 
a cast is taken), and also the chased ornamentation of plate or 
gems, &c. 

The word itself is derived from an O. Fr. engraver (not to be 
confused with the same modem French word used for the running 
of a boat’s keel into the beach, or for the sticking of a cart’s 
wheels in the mud, — from greve, Proveri9al grava, sands of the 
sea or river shore ; cf. En^. ” gravel ”) ; it was at one time 
supposed that the Gr. ypatpsiv, to write, was etymologically 
connected, but this view is not now accepted, and (together 
with “ grave,” meaning either to engrave, or the place where 
1 the dead are buried) the derivation is referred to a common 
Teutonic form signifying to dig ” ( 0 . Eng. grafan, Ger. graben). 
The modern French graver, to engrave, is a later adoption. The 
idea of a furrow, by digging or cutting, is thus historically 
associated with an engraving, which may properly include the 
rudest marks cut into any substance. In old English literature 
it included carving and sculpture, from which it has become 
convenient to differentiate the terminology ; and the ancients 
who chiselled their writing on slabs of stone were really “ en- 
graving.” The word is not applicable, therefore, either strictly 
to lithography {q.v.), nor to any of the photographic processes 
(see Process), except those in which the surface of the plate is 
actually eaten into or lowered. In the latter case, too, it is 
convenient to mark a distinction and to ignore the strict analogy. 
In modern times the term is, therefore, practically restricted — 
outside the spheres of gem-engravinp and seal-engraving (see 
Gem), or the inscribing or ornamenting of stone, plate, glass^ 
&c. — to the art of making original pictures {ue. by the 
draughtsman himself, whether copies of an original painting 
or not), either by incised lines on metal plates (see Line- 
Engraving), or by the corrosion of the lines with acid (see 
Etching), or by the roughening of a metal surface without 
actual lines (see Mezzotint), or by cutting a wood surface away 
so as to leave lines in relief (see Wood-Engraving) ; the result 
in each case may be called generically an engraving, and in 
common parlance the term is applied, though incorrectly, to 
the printed reproduction or “ print.” 

Of these four varieties of engraving — ^line-engraving, etching, 
mezzotint or wood-engraving — the woodcut is historically tfe 
earliest. Line-engraving is now practically obsolete, while 
etching and mezzotint have recently come more imd more to 
the front. To the draughtsman the difference in technical 
handling in each case has in most cases some relation to his own 
artistic impulse, and to his own feeling for beauty. A line 
engraver, as P. G. Hamerton said, will not see or think like an 
etcher, nor an etcher like an engraver in mezzdtint. Each kind, 
with its own sub-varieties, has its peculiar effect and attraction. 
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A real knowledge of engraving can only be attained by a caieful 
study and comparison of the prints themselves, or of accurat?e 
fecsimiles, so that books are of little use except as guides to 
prints wh^ the reader happens to be unaware of their existence, 
or else for their explanation of technical processes. The value 
of the prints varies not only according to the artist, but also 
according to the fineness of the impression, and the e^te ” 
(or stage) in the making of the plate, which may be altered from 
time to time. “Proofs may also be taken from the plate, and 
even touched up by the artist, in various stages and various 
degrees of fineness of impression. 

The department of art-literature which classifies prints is 
called Iconography, and the classifications adopted by ioono- 
graphers are of the most various kinds. For example, if a com- 
plete book were written on Shakespearian iconography it would 
contain full information about all prints illustrating the life and 
works of Shakespeare, and in the same way there may be the 
iconography of a locality or of a single event. 

The history of engraving is a part of iconography, and various 
histories of toe art exist in different languages. In England W. Y. 
Ottley wrote an Early History of Engravings publi.shed in two volumes 
4to (1816), and began what was intended to he a series of notices 
on engmvers and their works. The facilities for the reproduction of 
engravings by the photographic processes have of late years given 
an impetus to iconography. One of the best modem writers on the 
subject was Georges t)nplefisis, the keeper of prints in the national 
library of France. He wrote a History of Engraving in France (1888), 
and published many notices of engravers to accompany the repro- 
ductions by M. Amand Durand. He is also the author of a useful 
little manual entitled Les M^rveUUs de la gravure (1871), Jansen’s 
work on the origin of wood and plate engraving, and on the know- 
ledge of prints of the 15th and rdth centuries, was published at Paris 
in two volumes 8vo in 1808. Among general works see Adam 
Bartsch, Le Peintre-graOeur (1803-1843) ; J. D. Passavant. Le 
Peintre-graveur (1860-1864) ; P. G. Hamerton, Graphic Arts (1882) ; 
William Gilpin, Essay on Prints (1781) ; J. Mabcrly, T'he Print 
Collector (1844) ; W. H. Wiltshire, Introduction to the Study and 
Collection of Ancient Prints (1874) ; F. Wedmore, Fine Prints 
(1897). See also the lists of works given under the separate headings 
for Line-£ngkavin<;, Etching, Mezzotint and Wood-Engraving. 

ENGROSSING, a term used in two legal senses : (1) tfie 
writing or copying of a legal or other document in a fair large 
hand {en gros)^ and (2) the buying up of goods wholesale in order 
to sell at a higher price so as to establish a monopoly. The 
word ‘‘ engross has come into English ultimately from the 
Late Lat. grossus, thick, stout, large, thorough the A. Fr. engrosser, 
Med* Lat, ingrossare, to write in a large hand, and the 
French phrase en gros, in gross, wholesale. Engrossing and the 
kindred practices of forestailii^ and regrating were early regarded 
as serious offences in restraint of trade, and were punishable 
both at common law and by statute. They were of more 
particular importance in relation to the distribution of corn 
supplies. The statute of 1552 defines engrossing as “ buying 
com growing, or any other com, grain, butter, cheese, fish 
or other dead victual, with intent to sell the same again'' The 
law forbade all dealing in com as an article of ordinary mer- 
chandise, apart from questions of foreign import or export. The 
theory was that when corn was plentiful in any district it should 
be consumed at what it would bring, without much respect 
to whether the next harvest might be equally abundant, or to 
what the immediate wants of an adjoining province of the .same 
cofuntry might be. The first statute on subject appears to 
have been passed in the reign of Henry IIL, though the general 
policy had prevailed before that time both in popular prejudice 
and in the feudal custom. The statute of Edward VI. (1552) 
was the most important, and in it the offences were elaborately 
defined ; by this sUtute any one who bought com to sell it 
again was made Uable to two months’ im{H:isonmeat with 
f^eit of the com. A second offence was punished by six 
months’ imprisonmeatiEiid forfeit of double the value of the com, 
and a third by thepiUdi^ and utter ruin. Severe as this statute 
was, liberty was grs^ by it to transport com from one part of 
the countiy under licence to men of approved probity, which 
implied that there was to be* some buying of com to sell it again 
andidsewhere, Fraciically en^^sing ” came to be considered 
buying wholesale to s^ again wholesale. Forestalling;” 


was different, and the statutes were directed against a class of 
dealers who went forward and bought or contracted for corn and 
other provisions, and spread false rumours in derogation of the 
public and open markets appointed by law, to which our ancestors 
appear to have attached much importance, and probably in these 
times not without reason. The statute of Edward VI. was 
modiffed by many subsequent enactments, particularly by the 
statute of 1663, by which it was declared that there could be no 
“ engrossing ” of com when the price did not exceed 48s. per 
quarter, and which Adam Smith recognized, though it adhered 
to the variable and unsatisfactory element of price, as having 
contributed more to the progress of agriculture than any previous 
law in the statute book. In 1773 these injurious statutes were 
abolished, but the penal character of “ engrossing” and “ fore- 
stalling ” had a root in the common law of England, as well as 
in the popular prejudice, which kept the evil alive to a later 
period. As the public enlightenment increased the judges were 
at no loss to give interpretations of the common law consistent 
with public policy. Subsequent to the act of 1773, for examf^e, 
there was a case of conviction and punishment for engrossing 
hops, R, V. Waddington, r8oo, i East, 143, but though this was 
deemed a sound and proper judgment at the time, yet it was 
soon afterwards overthrown in other cases, on the ground that 
buying wholesale to sell wholesale was not in “ restraint of 
trade ” as the former judges had assumed. 

In 1800, one John Rusby was indicted for having bought 
ninety quarters of oats at 41s. per quarter and selling thirty of 
thm at 43s. the same day. Lord Kenyon, the presiding judge, 
animadverted strongly against the repealing act of 1773, and 
addressed the jury strongly against the accused. Rusby was 
heavily fined, but, on appeal, the court was equally divided as to 
whether engrossing, forestalling and regrating were still offences 
at common law. In 1844, all the statutes, English, Irish and 
Scottish, defining the offences, were repealed and with them 
the supposed common law foundation. In the United States 
there have been strong endeavours by the government to suppress 
trusts and combinations for engrossing. (Sec also Trusts ; 
Monopoly.) 

Authorities. — D. Maepherson, Annals of Commerce (1805) ; 
J. S. Girdler, Observations on Forestallings Regrating and Ingrossing 
(1800) ; W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce ; 
W. J. Ashley, Economic History ; Sir J. Stephen, History of Criminal 
Law ; Murray, New English Dictionary, 

ENGYON, an ancient town of the interior of Sicily, a Cretan 
colony, according to legend, and famous for an ancient temple 
of the Matres which aroused the greed of Verres. Its site is 
uncertain; some topographers have identified it with Gangi, 
a town 20 m. S.S.E. of Cefalu, but only on the ground of the 
similarity of the two names. 

See C. Hulsen in Pauly- Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, v. 2568. 

ENID, a city and the county-seat of Garfield county, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A., about 55 m. N.W. of Guthrie. Pop. (1900) 3^ ; (1907) 
10,087 (355 of negrodfiscent); (1910), 13,7^ Enid is served by 
the St L^is & San Francisco, Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railways, and by several 
branch lines, and is an important railway centre. It is the seat 
of the Oklahoma Christian Univecsity (1907 ; (x>-edticational). 
Enid is situated in a ffourishing ogricaltu^ and stock-raising 
region, of which it is the commercial centre; and has various 
manufactures, including lumber, brick, tile a^ flour. Natural 
gas was discovered near the city in T907. Enid ^as founded in 
1893 chartered as a city in the some year. 

BlflGMA (Gr. cuViy^),.a riddle or puzzle, especially a fbm 
of verse or prose composition in which the az^wer k cpncealed 
by meaais of rnemphoes. Such were the fasMus riddle ef^ the 
Sphinx jmd the riddlmg answers df Ae ancient ora(^. The 
composition of enigmas was a favourHe amusemOTt in, Glrecce 
and prizes were often given at banquets for the Jwt yzliiti o n of 
them (Athcn. X. 4S7X In duBmg the J 7 th century 

enigma-nwtking bec^e f^hkmable. Boileau, Charles Riviere 
thifresny and J. J. hot consider ft; beneat^ their 

litcrajy dignity. In *64^ the abbe Charley Coiw (16P4T1682) 
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publisl^ a Recuetl its enigmes de ce temps. The word is applied 
figuratively to anything inexplicable or difficult of understanding* 
ENKIIUIZBN9 a seaport of Holland in the provkice of North 
Holland^ on the ^ider Zee, and a railway terminus, 11 1 m. N.E* 
by E, of Hoorn, with which it is also connected by steam tramway. 
In conjunction with the railway service there is a steamboat 
ferry to Stavoren in Friesland. Pop. (1900) 6865. Enkhuizen) 
like its neighbour Hoorn, exhibits many interesting examples 
of domestic architecture dating from the i6th and 17th centuries, 
when it was an important and flourishing city. The feigades of 
the houses are usually built in courses of brick and stone, and 
ad(»Tied with carvings, sculptures and inscriptions. Some 
ruined gateways belonging to the old city walls are still standing ; 
among them being the tower-gateway called the Dromedary 
(1540), which overlooks the harbour. The tower contains several 
rooms, one of which was formerly used as a prison. Among the 
churches mention must be made of the Zuiderkerk, or South 
church, with a conspicuous tower (1450-1525) ; and the Wester- 
kerk, or West church, which possesses a beautifully carved 
Renaissance screen and pulpit of the middle of the i6th century, 
and a quaint wooden bell-house (1519) built for use before the 
completion of the bell-tower. There are also a Roman Catholic 
church and a synagogue. The picture^iue town hall (1688) 
contains some finely decorated rooms with paintings by Johan 
van Neck, a collection al local antiquities and the archives. 
Other interesting buildings are the orphanage (1616), containing 
some 17th and 18th century portraits and ancient leather 
hangings ; the weigh-house (1559), the upper story of which 
was once used by tJie Suigeons’ Gild, several of the window- 
panes (dating chiefly from about 1640) being decorated with 
the arms of various members ; the former mint (1611) ; and the 
ancient assembly-house of the dike-reeves of Holland and West 
Friesland. Enkhuizen possesses a considerable fishing fleet and 
has some shipbuilding and rope-making, as well as market 
traffic. 

ENNEKING, JOHN JOSEPH (1841- ), American landscape 

painter, was born, of German ancestry, in Minster, Ohio, on the 
4th of October 1841. He was educated at Mount St Mary^s 
College, Cincinnati, served in the American Civil War in 1861- 
1862, studied art in New York and Boston, and gave it up 
because his eyes were weak, only to return to it after failing in 
the manufacture of tinware. In 1873-1876 he studied in Munich 
under Schleich and Leier, and in Paris under Daubigny and 
Bonnat ; and in 1878-1879 he studied in Paris again and sketched 
in Holland. Enneking is a ** plein-airist,” and his favourite 
subject is the “ November twilight ’’ of New England, and more 
generally the half lights of early spring, late autumn, and winter 
dawn and evening. 

ENNIS (Gaelic, Innis, an island ; Irish, Ennis and Inish), the | 
county town of Co. Clare, Ireland, in the east parliamentary 
division, on the river Fergus, 25 m. W.N.W. from Limerick by 
the Great Southern & Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 5093. It is the junction for the West Clare line. Ennis 
has breweries, distilleries and extensive flour-mills ; and in the 
neighbourhood limestone is quarried. The principal buildings 
are the Roman Catholic church, which is the pro-cathedral 
of the diocese of Killaloe ; the parish church formed out of the 
ruins of the Franciscan Abbey, founded in 1240 by Donough 
Carbrac O'Brien ; a school on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, 
and various county building. The- abbey, though greatly 
mutilated, is full of interesting details, and includes a lofty 
tower, a maihle screen, a Chapt^-^house, a notable east window, 
sevei^ fine tombs and an altar of ^ Francis. On the site of the 
old court^^house a colossal statue in white limestone of Daniel 
O'Connell was erected in 1865. The interesting ruins of Clare 
Al^y, founded in 1194 by Donnell O’Brien, long of Munster, 
are haJf-way between Ennis and the vill^ of Clare Castle. 
Obrien also founded Killone Abbey, beautifully situated on the 
of the same name, 3 m. S. of the town, postessing the 
tmusual feature of a crypt and a holy wdl. Five miles N*W. 
of Enhis is Dysert O’Dea, wvili iatenesting eocfesiastical remains, 
atTOse, a ibUiid towerand n^c^ Ennis was incoipomtod m 
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1612, and returned two members to the Irish parliament until 
the Union, and riuireafter one to the Imperiid parliament imtil 
1885. 

ENNISCORTHY, a market town of Co. Wexford, Ireland, 
in the north parliamentary division, on the side of a steep hill 
above ^e Slaney, which here becomes navigable for barges of 
large size. Pop. of urban district (1901) 5458. It is 77^ m. 
S. by W. from Dublin by the Dublin & South-Eastern railway. 
There are breweries and flour-mills ; tanning, distilling and 
woollen manufactures are also prosecuted to some extent, and 
the tovm is the centre of the agricultural trade for the district, 
which is wded by the water communication with Wexford. 
There are important fowl markets and horse-fairs. EnnisCorthy 
was taken by Cromwell in 1649, hi 1798 was stormed and 
burned by the rebels, whose main forces encamped on an emi-^ 
nence called Vinegar Hill, which overlooks the town from the 
east. The old casUe of Enniscorthy, a massive square pile with 
a round tower at each comer, is one of the earliest military 
structures of the Anglo-Norman invaders, founded by Raymond 
le Gros (1176). Ferns, the next station to Enniscorthy on the 
railway towards Dublin, was the seat of a former bishopric, 
and the modernized cathedral, and ruins of a church, an August 
tinian monastery founded by Dermod Mac-Morrough about 
1160, and a castle of the Norman period, are still to be seen. 
Enniscorthy was incorporated by James I., and sent two members 
to the Irish parliament until the Union. 

ENNISKILLEN, WILLIAM WILLOUGHBY OGLE, 3RD Earl 
OF (1807-1886), British palaeontologist, was bom on the 25th 
of January 1807, and educated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
Oxford. As Lord Cole he early began to devote his leisure to 
the study and collection of fossil fishes, with his friend Sir Philip 
de M. G. Egerton, and he amassed a fine collection at Florence 
Court, Enniskillen-— including many specimens that were 
described and figured by Agassiz and Egerton. This collection 
was subseqiiently acquired by the British Museum. He died on 
the 2ist of November 1886, being succeeded by his son (b. 1845) 
as 4th earl. 

The first of the Coles (an old Devonshire and Cornwall family) 
to settle in Ireland was Sir William Cole (d. 1653), who was 
‘‘ undertaker " of the northern plantation and received a grant 
of a large property in Fermanagh in 1611, and became provost 
and later governor of Enniskillen. In 1760 his descendant John 
Cole (d. 1767) was created Baron Mountflorence, and the latter's 
son, William Willoughby Cole (x 736-1803), was in 1776 created 
Viscount Enniskillen and in 1789 earl. The ist earl's second son, 
Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole (1772-1842), was a prominent general 
in the Peninsular War, and colonel of the 27th InniskilUngs, 
the Irish regiment with whose name the family was associated. 

ENNISKILLEN [Inniskillino], a market town and the county 
town of county Ferman^h, Ireland, in the north p^liamentary 
division, picturesquely situated on an island in the river connect** 
ing the upper and lower loughs Erne, 116 m. N.W. from Dublin 
by the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
5412. The town occupies the whole island, and is connected 
with two suburbs on the mainland on each side by two bridges. 
It has a brewery, tanneries and a small manufactory of cutlery, 
and a considerable trade in com, pork and flax. In 2689 Ennis- 
killen defeated a superior force sent against it by James II. at 
the battle of Crom ; and part of the defendera of the town were 
subsequently formed into a regiment of cavalry, which still 
retains name of the Inniskilling Dragoons. The town was 
incoi^rated by James I., and returned two members to the Irish 
parliament until the Union ; thereafter it returned one to ^ the 
Imperial parliament until 1885. There are wide communications 
by water by the river and the upper and lower lougta Erne, 
and by the Ulster canal to Belfast^ The loughs contaio trout, 
large pike and other coarse fieh. Two miles from Enniskillen 
in the lower lough is Devenish Island, with its celebrated motsieslic 
remains, pie abbey of St Mary here was founded by St Mojaise 
(Loserion) in the 6A century ; here tw are a fine round tower 
85 ft hi^ remains of domestic buildings, a holed stone and a 
ts^ well-preserved cross. whole is carefully preserved by 
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the commissioners of public works under the Irish Church Act 
of 1869. Steamers ply between Enniskillen* and Belleek on the 
lower lake, and between Enniskillen and Knockninny on the 
upper lake. 

ENNIUS, QUINTUS (239-170 b.c.), ancient Latin poet, was 
born at Rudiae in Calabria. Familiar with Greek as the language 
in common use among the cultivated classes of his district, and 
with Oscon, the prevailing dialect of lower Italy, he further 
acquired a knowledge of Latin ; to use his own expression 
(Gellius xvii. 17), he had three hearts {corda), the Latin 
word being used to signify the seat of intelligence. He is said 
(Servius on Aen, vii. 691) to have claimed descent from one of the 
legendary kings of his native district, Messapus the eponymous 
hero of Messapia, and this consciousness of ancient lineage is in 
accordance with the high self-confident tone of his mind, with his 
sympathy with the dominant genius of the Roman republic, 
and with his personal relations to the members of her great 
families. Of his early years nothing is directly known, and we 
first hear of him in middle life as serving during the Second 
Punic War, with the rank of centurion, in Sardinia, in the year 
204, where he attracted the attention of Cato the elder, and was 
taken by him to Rome in the same year. Here he taught Greek 
and adapted Greek plays for a livelihood, and by his poetical 
compositions gained the friendship of the greatest men in Rome. 
Amongst these were the elder Scipio and Fulvius Nobilior, 
whom he accompanied on his Aetolian campaign (189). Through 
the influence of Nobilior’s son, Ennius subsequently obtained the 
privilege of Roman citizenship (Cicero, Brutus^ 20. 79). He lived 
plainly and simply on the Aventine witli the poet Caecilius 
Statius. He died at the age of 70, immediately after producing 
his tragedy Thyestes. In the last book of his epic poem, in 
which he seems to have given various details of his personal 
history, he mentions that he was in his 67th year at the date of 
its composition. He compared himself, in contemplation of 
the close of the great work of his life, to a gallant horse which, 
after having often won the prize at the Olympic games, obtained 
his rest when weary with age. A similar feeling of pride at the 
completion of a great career is expressed in the memorial lines 
which he composed to be placed under his bust after death, — 

Let no one weep for me, or celebrate my funeral with mourn- 
ing ; for I still live, as I pass to and fro through the mouths of 
men.” From the impression stamped on his remains, and from 
the testimony of his countrymen, we think of him as a man of a 
robust, sagacious and cheerful nature (Hor. Epp, ii. i. 50 ; 
Cic. De sen, 5) ; of great industry and versatility ; combining 
imaginative enthusiasm and a vein of religious mysticism with a 
sceptical indifference to popular beliefs and a scorn of religious 
imposture ; and tempering the grave seriousness of a Roman 
with a genial capacity for enjoyment (Hor. Epp, i. 19. 7). 

Till appearance of Ennius, Roman literature, although it 
had produced the epic poem of Naevius and some adaptations 
of Greek tragedy, had been most successful in comedy. Naevius 
and Plautus were men of thoroughly popular fibre. Naevius 
suffered for his attacks on meml^rs of the aristocracy, and, 
although Plautus carefully avoids any direct notice of public 
matters, yet the bias of his sympathies is indicated in several 
passages of his extant plays. Ennius, on the other hand, was 
by temperament in thorough sympathy with the dominant ! 
aristocratic element in Roman life and institutions. Under his 
influence literature became less suited to the popular taste, 
more especially addressed to a limited and cultivated class, 
but at the s^e time more truly expressive of what was greatest 
and most worthy to endure in the national sentiment and 
traditions. He was a man of many-sided activity. He devoted 
attention to questions of Latin orthography, and is said to have 
been the first to introduce shorthand writing in Latin. He 
attempted comedy, but with so little success that in the canon 
of Voicacius Sed^us be is mentioned, solely as a mark of respect 
for his antiquity,” tenth and last in the list of comic poets. 
He may be regarded also as the inventor of Roman satire, in its 
original sense of a “ medley ” or “ miscellany,” although it was 
by Lucilius that the character of aggressive and censoriems 


OTticism of men and maimers was first imparted to that form of 
literature. The word saiura was origmally applied to a rude 
scenic and musical performance, exhibited at Rome before the 
introduction of the regular drama. The saturae of Ennius were 
collections of writings on various subjects, written in various 
metres and contained in four (or six) books. Among these were 
included metrical versions of the physical speculations of Epi- 
charmus, of the gastronomic researches of Archestratus of Gela 
(Hedyphagetica), and, probably, of the rationalistic doctrines of 
Euhemerus. It may be noticed that all these writers wliose 
works were thus introduced to the Romans were Sicilian Greeks. 
Original compositions were also contained in these saiurae, and 
among them the panegyric on Scipio, unless this was a drama. 
The satire of Ennius seems to have resembled the more artistic 
satire of Horace in its record of personal experiences, in the 
occasional introduction of dialogue, in the use made of fables 
with a moral application, and in the didactic office which it 
assumed. 

But the chief distinction of Ennius was gained in tragic and 
narrative poetry. He was the first to impart to the Roman 
adaptations of Greek tragedy the masculine dignity, pathos and 
oratorical fervour which continued to animate them in the hands 
of Pacuvius and Accius, and, when set off by the acting of 
Aesopus, called forth vehement applause in the age of Cicero. 
The titles of about twenty-five of his tragedies are known to us, 
and a considerable number of fragments, varying in length from 
a few words to about fifteen lines, have been preserved. These 
tragedies were for the most part adaptations and, in some cases, 

! translations from Euripides. One or two were original dramas, 
of the class called praeiextae, i,e, dramas founded on Roman 
history or legend ; thus, the Ambracia treated of the capture of 
that city by his patron Nobilior, the Sabinae of the rape of the 
Sabine women. The heroes and heroines of the Trojan cycle, 
such as Achilles, Ajax, Telamon, Cassandra, Andromache, 
were prominent figures in some of the dramas adapted from the 
Greek. Several of the more important fragments are found in 
Cicero, who expresses a great admiration for their manly fortitude 
and dignified pathos. In these remains of the tragedies of Ennius 
we can trace indications of strong sympathy with the nobler and 
bolder elements of character, of vivid realization of impassioned 
situations, and of sagacious observation of life. The frank 
bearing, fortitude and self-sacrificing heroism of the best type of 
the soldierly character find expression in the persons of Achilles, 
Telamon and Eurypylus ; and a dignified and passionate tender- 
ness of feeling makes itself heard in the lyrical utterances of 
Cassandra and Andromache. The language is generally nervous 
and vigorous, occasionally vivified with imaginative energy. 
But it flows less smoothly and easily than that of the dialogue 
of Latin comedy. It shows the same tendency to aim at effect 
by alliterations, assonances and plays on words. The rudeness 
of early art is roost apparent in the inequality of the metres in 
which both the dialogue and the “ recitative ” are composed. 

But the work which gained him his reputation as the Homer of 
Rome, and which called forth the admiration of Cicero and 
Lucretius and frequent imitation from Viigil, was the Annates, 
a long narrative poem in eighteen books, containing the record 
of the national story from mythical times to his own. Although 
the whole conception of the work implies that confusion of 
the provinces of poetry and history which was perpetuated by 
later writers, and especially by Lucan and Silius I^icus, yet 
it was a true instinct of genius to discern in the idea of the 
national destiny the only possible motive of a Roman epic. 
The execution of the poem (to judge from the fragments, amount- 
ing to about six hundred lines), although rough, unequal and 
often prosaic, seems to have combined the realistic fidelity 
freshness of feeling of a contemporary chronicle with the vivifying 
and idealizing power of genius. Ennius prided himsdf e^ecially 
on being the first to form the strong speech of Latium into ^ 
mould of the Homeric hexameter in place of the old Saturnian 
metre. And although it took several generat;ions of poets to 
beat their music out to the perfSeotion of th® yirgilien cadences, 
yet in the rude adaptation of Ennius the secret of what ultimately 
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became one of the grandest organs of literary expression was 
first discovered and revealed. The inspiring idea of the poem 
was accepted^ purified of all alien material, and realized in artistic 
shape by Viigil in his national epic. He deliberately imparted 
to that poem the charm of antique associations by incorporating 
with it much of the phraseology and sentiment of Ennius, 
The occasional references to Roman history in Lucretius are 
evidently reminiscences of the Atmales, He as well as Cicero 
speaks of him with pride and affection as “ Ennius noster.** 
Of the great Roman writers Horace had least sympathy with 
him ; yet he testifies to the high esteem in which he was held 
during the Augustan age. Ovid^ expresses the grounds of that 
esteem when he characterizes him as 

” Ingenio maximus, arte rudis.” 

A sentence of Quintilian expresses the feeling of reverence for 
his genius and character, mixed with distaste for his rude 
workmanship, with which the Romans of the early empire re- 
garded him : “ Let us revere Ennius as we revere the sacred 
groves, hallowed by antiquity, whose massive and venerable 
oak trees are not so remarkable for beauty as for the religious 
awe which they inspire ” {JnsL or, x. 1. 88). 

Editions of the fragments by L. Miiller (1884), L. Valmaggi 
(1900, with notes), J. Vahleu (1903) ; monographs by L. Miiller 
(1884 and 1893), Pascal, Studi sugli scrittori Latim (1900) ; see 
also Mommsen, History of Rome^ bk. iii. ch. 14. On Virgil’s in- 
debtedness to Ennius see V. Crivellari, Quae praecipue hausit Ver^ 
gilius ex Naevio et Ennio (1889). 

ENNODIUS» MAGNUS FELIX (a.d. 474-521), bishop of Pavia, 
Latin rhetorician and poet. He was born at Arelate (Arles) and 
belonged to a distinguished but impecunious family. Having 
lost his parents at an early age, he was brought up by an aunt 
at Ticinum (Pavia) ; according to some^ at Mediolanum (Milan). 
After her death he was received into the family of a pious and 
wealthy young lady, to whom he was betrothed. It is not certain 
whether he actually married this lady ; she seems to have lost 
her money and retired to a convent, whereupon Ennodius 
entered the Church, and was ordained deacon (about 493) by 
Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia. From Pavia he went to Milan, 
where he continued to reside until his elevation to the see of 
Pavia about 515. During his stay at Milan he visited Rome 
and other places, where he gained a reputation as a teacher of 
rhetoric. As bishop of Pavia he played a considerable part in 
ecclesiastical affairs. On two occasions (in 515 and 517) he was 
sent to Constantinople by Theodoric on an embassy to the 
emperor Anastasius, to endeavour to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Eastern and Western churches. He died on the 
17th of July 521 ; his epitaph still exists in the basilica of St 
Michael at Pavia {Corpus Inscripitonum Latmarum, v. pt. ii. 
No. 6464). 

Ennodius is one of the best representatives of the twofold 
(pagan and Christian) tendency of 5th-century literature, and 
of the Gallo-Roman clergy who upheld the cause of civilization 
and classical literature against the inroads of barbarism. But 
his anxiety not to fall behind his classical models — ^the chief of 
whom was Virgil — his striving after elegance and grammatical 
correctness, and a desire to avoid the commonplace have pro- 
duced a turgid and affected style, which, aggravated by rhetorical 
exaggerations and popular barbarisms, makes his works difficult 
to imderstand. It has been remarked that his poetry is less 
unintelligible than his prose. 

The numerous writings of this versatile ecclesiastic may be divided 
into (x) kitters, (2) miscellanies, (3) discourses, (4) poems. The letters 
on a variety of subjects, addressed to high churen and state officials, 
are valuable for the religious and politick history of the period. Of 
the miscellanies, the most important are : The Panegyric of Theodoric^ 
written to thank the Arian prince lor his tolerance of Catholicism 
and support of Pope SymmacmuBjprobably delivered before the king 
on the occasion of his entry into Ravenna or Milan) ; like all similar 
works, it is full of flattery and exaggeration, but if used with caution 
is a valuable authority ; The Life of St Epiphanius^ bishop of Pavia, 
the best written and perheps the most important of all hxs writings, 
an intexesting picture of the political activity and influence of the 
chojich ; Bucharisticon ie Vita Sua^ a sort of ** confessions," after 
the xhanner of St Augustine: the description of the enfranchise- 
ment of a alaVe with religious formalities in the presence of a bishop ; 
Paraennie duUts^atica, an ednoatixmal guide, in which the claims of 


grammar as a preparation for the study of rhetoric, the mother of all 
the sciences, are strongly insisted on. The discourses {Dictiones) are 
sacred, scholastic, controversial and ethical. The discourse on the 
aimiversaiy of Laurentius, bishop of Milan, is the chief authority 
for the life of that prelate; the scholastic discourses, rhetorical 
exercises for the schools, contain eulogies of classical learning, dis- 
tinguished professors and pupils ; the controversial deal with 
imaginary charges, the subjects being chiefly borrowed from the 
Controversiae of the elder Seneca ; the ethical harangues are put 
into the mouth of mythological personages {e,g. the speech ot Thetis 
over the body of Achilles). Amongst the poems mention may be 
made of two Itineraria, descriptions of a journey from Milan to 
Brigantium (Briancon) and of a trip on the Po ; an apology for the 
study of profane literature ; an epithalamium, in which Love is 
introduced as execrating Christianity ; a dozen liymns, after the 
manner of St Ambrose, probably intended for church use ; epigrams 
on various subjects, some being epigrams proper — inscriptmns for 
tombs, basilicas, baptisteries -others imitations of Mart^, satiric 
pieces and descriptions of scenery. 

There are two excellent editions of Ennodius by G. Hartol (voL vi. 
of Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vienna, 1882) 
and F. Vogel (vol. vii. of Monumenta Germaniae historical 1885, 
with exhaustive prolegomena). On Ennodius generally consult 
M. Fertig, Ennodtus und seine Zeit (1855-1860) ; A. Dubois, La 
Latiniti d'Ennodius (1903) I F. Magani, Ennodio (Pavia, 1886) ; 
A. Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Litt, des Mittelalters im Abends 
lande^ i. (1889) ; M. Manitius, Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen 
Poesie (1891) ; Teuffel, Hist, of Roman Literature^ § 479 (Eng. tr., 
1892). French translation by the abb6 S. L6glise (Paris, 1906 foU.) 

ENNS, a town of Austria, in upper Austria, 1 1 m. by rail S.E. 
of Linz. Pop. (1900) 4371. It is situated on the Enns near its 
confluence with the Danube and possesses a 15th-century castle, 
an old Gothic church, and a town hall erected in 1565. Three 
miles to the S.W. lies the Augustinian monastery of St Florian, 
one of the oldest and largest religiou.s houses of Austria. Founded 
in the 7th century, it was occupied by the Benedictines till the 
middle of the iith century. It was established on a firm basis 
in 1071, when it passed into the hands of the Augustinians. 
The actual buildings, which are among the most magnificent in 
Austria, were constructed between 1686 and 1745. Its library, 
with over 70,000 volumes, contains valuable manuscripts and 
also a fine collection of coins. Enns is one of the oldest towns in 
Austria, and stands near the site of the Roman Lauredcutn, 
The nucleus of the actual town was formed by a castle, called 
Anasiburg or Anesburg, erected in 900 by the Bavarians as a post 
against the incursions of the Hungarians. It soon attamed 
commercial prosperity, and by a charter of 1212 w£is made a 
free town. In 1275 it passed into the hands of Rudolph of 
Habsburg. An encounter between the French and the Austrian 
troops took place here on the 5th of November 1805. 

ENOCH (Tjbfj, rin, panOkh, Teaching or Dedication), (i) 
In Gen. iv. 17, 18 (j), the eldest son of Cain, bom while 
CAin was building a city, which he named after Enoch ; nothing 
is known of the city. (2) In Gen. v, 24, &c. (P), seventh in descent 
from Adam in the line of Seth ; he “ walked with God,** and after 
365 years “ was not for God took him.’* [(i) and (2) are often 
regarded as both corruptions of the seventh primitive king 
Evedorachos (Enmeduranki in cuneiform inscriptions), the two 
genealogies, Gen. iv. 16-24, v. 12-27, being variant forms of the 
Babylonian list of primitive kings. Enmeduranki is the favourite 
of the sun-god, cf. Enoch*s 365 years.^] Heb. xi. 5 says Enoch 
“ was not found, because God translated him.** Later Jewish 
legends represented him as receiving revelations on astronomy, 
&c., and as the first author ; apparently followixig the Babylonian 
account which makes Enmeduranki receive instruction in all 
wisdom from the sun-god.^ Two apocryphal works written in 
the name of Enoch are extant, the Book of Enoch, compiled from 
documents written 200-50 b.c., quoted as the work of Enoch, 
Jude 14 and is ; and the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, a.d. 1-50. 
Cf. I Chron. i. 3 ; Luke iii. 37 ; Wisdom iv. 7-14 ; Ecclus. xliv. 16, 
xlix. 14. (3) Son, ue, clan, of Midian, in Gen. xxv. 4 ; i ' Chron. 
L 33. (4) Son, t.e, clan, of Reuben, E.V. Hanoch, tlenQck, va Gen. 
xlvi. 9; Exod. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 5 ; i Chron. v. 3. There may 
have t^n some historical connexion between these two clans 
with identical nam^. 

> Eberhard Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und, das AiT,, 3rd ed., 
pp. 540 f. 
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ISKOCRi BOOK OF. Hie Bo^ of Emch, or^ as it is sometimes 
caHed^ the Elhiopic Book of Enoch, in conthidistinction to the 
Slccvomc Book of Enoch is perhaps the most important 

of dl the apocryphal or pseudapocryphal Biblical writings for 
the history of re^ous thought. It is not tbt work of a single 
author^ but rather a conglomerate of literaiy fragments which 
once circulated under the names of Enoch, Noah and possibly 
MethuselalL In the Book of ike Secrets of Enoch we have addi- 
tional portions of this literature. As the former work is derived 
from a variety of Pharisaic writers in Palestine, so the latter in 
its present form was written for the most part by Hellenistic 
Jews in Egypt. 

The Bo^ of Enoch was written in the second and first centuries 
B.a It was well known to many of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, and in many instances influenced their thought and diction. 
Thus it is quoted by name as a genuine production of Enoch 
in the Epistle of Jude, 14 sq., and it lies at the base of Matt, 
xix. 28 and John v. 22, 27, and many other passages. It had also 
a vast indirect influence on the Palestinian literature of the ist 
century of our era. Like the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the 
Megilloth, the Pirke Aboth, this work was divided into five parts, 
with the critical discussion of which we shall deal below. With 
the earlier Fathers and Apologists it had all the weight of a 
canonical book, but towards the close of the 3rd and the beginning 
of the 4th century it began to be discredited, and finally fell 
under the ban of tiie Church. Almost the latest reference to it 
in the early church is made by George Syncellus in his Chrono- 
graphy about a.d. 800. The book was then lost sight of till 
1773, when Bruce cflscovercd the Ethiopic version in Abyssinia. 

Original Language. — That the Book of Enoch was written in 
Semitic is now accepted on all hands, but scholars are divided 
as to whether the Semitic language in question was Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Only one valuable contribution on this question has 
been made, and that by Halivy in the Journal Asiatique, Avril- 
Mai 1S67, pp. 352-495. This scholar is of opinion that the entire 
work was written in Hebrew. Since this publication, however, 
fresh evidence bearing on the question has been discovered in the 
Greek fragment (i.-xxxii.) found in Egypt. Since this fragment 
contains three Aramaic words transliterated in the Greek, 
some scholars, and among them Schiirer, L6vi and N. Schmidt, 
have concluded that not only are chapters i.-xxxvi. derived 
from an Aramaic original, but also the remainder of the book. 
In aupport of the latter statement no evidence has yet been 
offered by these or any other scholars, nor yet has there been any 
attempt to meet the positive arguments of Hal^vy for a Hebrew 
original of xxxvii.-civ.^ whose Hebrew reconstructions of the 
text Jhave been and must be adopted in many cases by every 
editor and translator of the boot A prolonged study of the 
text, which has brought to light a niultitude of fresh passages 
the majority of which can be explained by re translation into 
Hebrew, has convinced the present writer ^ that, whilst the 
evidence on the whole is in favour of an Aramaic original of 
vL-xxxvi., it is just as conclusive on behalf of the Hebrew original 
of the ^eater part of the rest of the book. 

Versions— Greek, Latin and Ethiopic.— Tht Semitic original 
was translated into Greek. It is not improbable that there were 
two distinct Greek versions. Of the one, several’ fragments have 
^en preserved in Syncellus (a.d. 800), vi.-x. 14, viii. 4-ix. 4, 
XV. 8-xyi. I ; of the other, i.-xxxii. in the Giza Greek fragment 
discovered in Egypt and published by Bouriant {fragments grecs 
du livre d*Efu>chj in 1892, and subsequently by Lods, Dillmann, 
Q^ ar l^ (tiook 0} Enoch, 318 sqq.), Swete, and finally by Rader- 
macher and Oiarles {Ethiopic Text, 3-75). In addition to these 
fragments there is that of Ixxxix. 42-49 (see Gildemeister in the 
ZDMG, 1855, pp. 621-624, and Charles, Ethiopic Text, pp. 175- 
177). Of the Latin yerrion only i. 9 survives, being preserved in 
the Pseudo-C3qman’s NovaJianum, and cvi. 1-18 discovered 
by James in an Stil-behtury MS. of the British Museum (sw 
Tames, Apoc. anecdota, 146-150 ; Oiarles, op. ciU 219-22^). 
This version is made from the Greek. 

^ The evidence is given «t fongth in R. H. Charles* E$ktopic Text 
0/ Enocii, pp. xxvii-xxxiii. 
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The Ethiopic version, which alone preserves the entire test, is 
a velty faithful translation of the Gredk. Twenty^oight MSS* 
of this verebn are in the different libraries of Europe, of which 
fifteen ane to be found in EngLand. This version was made from 
an ancestor of the Greek fragment discovered at Giza. &me 
of the utterly unintelligible passages in this fragment are literally 
repre^uced in the Ethiopic, The same wrong order of the text 
in viir-viii. is common to both. In order to recover the original 
text, it is from time to time necessary to retranslate the Ethmpic 
into Greek, and the latter in turn into Aramaic ot Hebrew. By 
this means we are able to detect dittographies in the Greek and 
variants in the original Semitic. The original was written to a 
large extent in verse. The discovery of this fact is most helpftil 
in the criticism of the text. This version was first edited by 
^urence in 1838 from one MS., in 1851 by Dillmann from five, 
in 1902 by Flemming from fifteen MSS., and in 1906 by the 
present writer from twenty-three. 

Translations and Commentaries. — Laurence, The Book of Enoch 
(Oxford, 1821) ; Dillmann, Das Buck Henoch (1853) ; Schodde, The 
Book of Enoch (1882) ; Charles, The Book of Enoch (1893) ; Beer, 
“ Das Buch Henoch,” in Kautzsch's Apok. u. Pseud, des A.T. (1900), 
ii. 217-310 ; Flemming and Radermaclier, Das Buch Henoch (lyoi) ; 
Martin, Le Livre d* Henoch (1906). Critical Inquiries. — The bn>lio- 
graphy will be found in Schiirer, Gesch. d, judischen Volkes^^ iii. 
207-209, and a short critical account of the most important of these 
in Charles, op. cit. pp. 9-21. 

The different Elements in the Book, with their respective Char- 
acteristics and Dates. — We have remarked above that the Book 
of Enoch is divided into five parts — i.-xxxvi., xxxvii.-lxxi., Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii., IxxxiiL-xc., xci.-cviii Some of these parts constituted 
originally separate treatises. In the course of their reduction 
and incorporation into a single work they suffered much mutila- 
tion and loss. Eram an early date the compositeness of this 
work was recognized. Scholls have varied greatly in their 
critical analyses of the work (see Charles, op, cit, 6-21, 309-31 1), 
The analysis which gained most acceptation was that of Dillmann 
(Herzog’s Realencyk.^ xii. 350-352), according to whom the 

E resent books consist of— (i) the groundwork, ue, i.-xxxvi., 
cxii.-cv., written in the time of John Hyreanus; (2) xxxvii.-lxxL, 
xvii.-xix., before 64 B.c. ; (3) the Noachic fragments, vi. 3-8^ 
viii. 1-3, ix. 7, X. I, II, XX., xxxix. i, 2a, liv. 7-lv. 2, lx., Ixv.-lxix. 
25, cvi.-cvii. ; and (4) evrii., from a later hand. With much (rf 
this analysis there is no reason to disagree. The similitudes are 
undoubt^ly of different authorship from the rest of the book, 
and certain portions of the book are derived from the Book of 
Noah. On the other hand, the so-called groundwork has no 
existence unless in the minds of earlier critics and some of their 
belated followers in the present. It springs from at least four 
hands, and may be roughly divided into four parts, corresponding 
to the present actual divisions of the book. 

A new critical analysis of the book based on this view was 
given by Charles {op, cit. pp. 24-33), and further developed 
by Clemen and Beer. The analysis of the latter (see Herzog, 
Realencyk.^ xiv. 240) is very complex. The book, according to thSs 
scholar, is composed of the following separate elements from the 
Enoch tradition: — (i) Oi. i.-v.,' (2) xiL-xvi; (3) xvii.-xix,; 
(4) xx.-xxxvi. ; (5) xxxvii.-lxix. (from diverse sources) ; (6) 
Ixx.-lxxi. ; (7)lxxii.-bcxxii. ; ^8) lix3aiii.-lxxxiv. ; (9) Ixxxv.-xc. ; 
^10^ xciii., cxi. 12-17 I 18, 19, xcii., xdv.-cv.; 

(12) cviii., and from the Noah tradition ; ^13) vi.-xi. ; (14) 
xxxix. 1-22, liv. 7-lv. 2, lx., Ixv.-lxix. 25 ; (15) cvi.-cvii. Thus 
while Clemen finds eleven 'separate soui:*ces, Beer finds fifteen. 
A fresh study from the hand of Appel (Die Composition 
dtkiopischen UenocUbuchs, igo6) seeks to reach a final analysis 
of our book. But though it evinces considerable insight, k 
cannot escape the charge of extravagance. The original book 
or ground-woric of Enoch con^ted of i-xvi„ xx.-ioaevi. 'This 
work called forth a host of imitators, and a nuixit^r of tiieir 
writings, timther with the groundwoik; were edited as a Book 
of MeSiuseiah, i,e, lxxii.-crv. Thitn catoe the final fedactor, who 
interpolated the groundwork arid th® adtfing 

two others from his own pen. 3^ he woiked up 

from a series of later souixres, and tgaveithem the place 
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in the final work authenticating them with ^tl;^ ^name pf Noah. 
The date of the publication of the entire work ApP^l assigns to 
the yeaars ugamediately following the death of Herod. 

We shall now give an analysis of the book, with the dates of the 
various sections where possible. Qf these we shall doail with the 
easiest first. Chap. IxxiiAxxxii, constituteyS a work in itself, the writer 
of which had very different objects before him from the writers of 
the rest of the book. His sole aim is to give the law of the heavenly 
bodies. His work has suffered disarrangements and interpolations 
at the hands of tlie editor of tlio whole work. Thus Ixxvi.-lxxvii., 
which are concerned with the winds, the qua^rsof the heaven, and 
certain geographical matters, and Ixxxi., which is concerned wholly 
with ethical matters, are foreign to a work which professes in its 
title (bcxii. i) to deal only with tiie luminaries of the heaven and their 
laws. Finally, Ixxxii. should stand before Ixxix. ; for the qpening 
words of the latter suppose it to be already read. The date of this 
section can be partially established, for it was known to the author 
of Jubilees, and was therefore written before the last third of the 
2nd century b.c. 

Chaps. Ixxxiii.-xc. — This section was written before i6i b.c., lor 
** the great horn,” who is Judas Uie Maccabee, was still warring when 
the author was writing. (Dillmann, Schiirer and others take the 
great hom to bo John llyrcaniis, but tliis inteq)retation does 
violence to the text.) These chapters recount three vi.sions : the Unit 
two deal with the first- world judgment ; the tliird with the entitle 
history of the world till the final judgment. An eternal Messianic 
kingdom at the close of the judgment is to be established under the 
Messiah, with its centre in the New Jerusalem set by God Himself. 

Chaps, xci.'civ. — In the preceding section the Maccabees were the 
religious champion.H of the nation find the friends of the J^sidim. 
Here they are leagued with the Saclducees, and are the declared foes of 
the Pharisaic party. This section was written thci:cfore after ,i 34 n.c. , 
when the breach between John Hyreanus and the Pharisees took 
place and before the savage massacres of the latter by Jannaeus 
(95 B.C.); for it is not likely that in a book dealing with the sufferings 
of the I’harisces such a reference would be omitted. These chapters 
indicate a revolution in the religious hopes of the nation. An eternal 
Messianic kingdom is no longer anticipated, but only a temporary 
one, at the close of which the final judgment will ensue. The 
righteous dead rise not to thi.s kingdom but to spiritual blessedness 
in heaven itself — to an immortality of the soul. This section also 
has suiferetl at the hand.s of the final editor, Thus xjci. ia^7, which 
describe the last three weeks of the Ton- Weeks Apocalypse, should 
be read immediately after xciii. i-io, which recount the first seven 
weeks of tlic same apocaljmse. But, furthermore, the section 
obviously begins with xcii. “^Written by Enoch the scribe,” 

Then comes xci, i-io as a natural sequel. The Ton- Weeks Apoca- 
lypse, xoiii. I-IO, xci. 12-17, if it came from the same hand, followed, 
and then xciv. The attempt (by Clemen and Beer). to place the Ten- 
Weeks Apocalyp.se before 167, because it makes no reference to the 
Maccabees, is not successful ; for whore the history of mankind irom 
Adam to the final judgment is desjmtdhed in sixteen verses, such an 
omission need cause little embarrassment, and still less if the author 
is the determined foe of the Maccabees, whom he would probai)ly 
have stigmatised as apo.states, if he had mentioned them at all, just 
as he similarly brands all the Sadducean priesthood that preceded 
them to the time of the captivity. Tliis Ton-Weeks Apocalypse, 
therefore, we take to be the work of the writer of the rest of xci. -civ. 

Chaps, i.-xxxvt . — This is the most difficult section of the book. 
It is very composite. Chaps, vi.-xi. is apparently an independerrt 
fragment of the Enoch Saga. 1 1 is itself compounded of the Bemjaza 
and A^azel myths, and in its present composite form is already pre- 
supposed by bcxxviii.-lxxxix. i ; hence its present form is earlier 
than 166 B.c.^ It repre.sents a primitive and very sensuous view of the 
eternal Messianic kingdom on earth, seeing that the righteous beget 
iooo children before they die. These chapters appear to be from 
the Book of Noah ; for they never refer to Enoch buf to Noah only 
(x. i). Moreover, when the author of Jubilees is clearly drawing on 
the Book of Noah, his subject-matter (vii. 21-25) agrees most closely 
with that of these chapters in Enoch (see Charles' edition of 
Jubilees, pp. bod. sq. 264). xii.-xvi., on the other hand, bekNig to 
the Book of Enoch. These rc^esent for the most part What Enoch 
saw in a vision. Now whereas vi.-xvi.* deal with the fall of the 
angels, their destruction of mankind, and the cemdemnation of the 
fallen angels, the subjectrmattcr now suddenly changes and xvii.- 
xxxvi. treat of Enoch's joumeyings through earth and heaven 
escorted by angels. Here undoubto^ we have a series of doublets ; 
for xvii.^pc^. shuid in this relation to xx.'xxxvi., since both sections 
degl with the same subjects. Thus xvii. 4«:xxiii. ; xvii, 6 = xxii. ; 
xviii. i=xxxiv.-xxxvi. ; xviii. 6-9=:xxiv.-xxv., xxsdi. 1-2; xviii. 
11, 9Eix.«=9i9d. -7-10; xviii. i2-i6»xxi. 1-6. They ^belong to tlie 
same cycle of tradition and cannot be ind^ende&t ofi dabh other. 
Qiaflp. sqx. appears to show that xx.-X 3 CKv^ is tragmentfay^csmoepnly 
dEpiir of the seven angels mentioned in xx. have anything to dP ip 
xxi.-goexvi. Finally, i.-v. seems to be of a different date and autheit- 
from the rest. , 

Chi^. th^ weffrloiowii Similitiidcs. 

ijphey were Flatten 648.c.|ifor Borne was not yet the 


writer, and after 95 b.c., for the slaying of the righteor^, of which 
the writer Qoraplain,i^jWa8 pot perpetrated ,by the Macqabean princes 
before that date. This section consists of three similitudes— 
xxxviii.-xUv., xlv.-lvii., iviii.-lxix. These are introduced and con- 
cluded by 'xxxvii. and Ixx. There are ipany mterpolatipns-!-bc,, 
lxv.-»lxix. 2.5 confessedly from the ©pok of Noah ; most pirobahly 
also liv. 7-4 v. 2. Wlieficc others, such 1, 2a, xli. 3-8, xlifi. 

sq. , spring is doubtful. Chaps. 1 , 1 vi. 30 arc likewise insertions. 

In R. H. Charles’s edition of Enoch, bexi. was bracketed as an 
intetpolation. The writer now sees that it belongs to the text of the 
SimiUtudes thoi^h it is dislocated from its original context, ft 
pre.sents two visits of Enoch to heaven in Ixxi. 1-4 and Ixxi. 5-17. 
The extraordinary statement in Ixxi. 14, according to which Enoch 
is addressed as ” the Son of Man,” is seen, as Appel points out, op 
examination of the context to have ari.wn from the loss of a portion 
of the text after verse 13, in which Enoch saw a heavenly bejng wlt)i 
the Head of Days and asked tlie angel who accompanied him ,who 
this being wa.s. Then comes ver. 14, which, owing to the loss of ;th|s 
passage, has as.sumed the form of an address to Enoch : ” Thou atft 
the Son of Man,” but which stood originally as the angel’s reply to 
Enoch : ” This is the Son of Man,” &c. Ver. ,15, then, gives the 
message sent to Enoch by the Son of Man. In the next verse the 
second person should be changed into the third. Thus we recover the 
original text of this difficult chapter. The Measianic doctrine and 
eschatology of this section is unique. The Messiah is hero for the ftrat 
time described as the pre-eHistont Son of Man (xlviii. 2), who sits pn 
the tliroiic of God (xlv. 3 ; xlvii. 3), possesses universal dominion 
(Ixii. 6), and is the Judge of all mankind (Ixix. 27). After the judg- 
ment there will be a new heaven and a new earth, which will he the 
abode of the blessed. 

The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, or Slavonic Enoch. 
This new fragment of the Enochic literature has only recently 
come to light through five MSS. discovered in Ru.ssia and ‘Servia. 
Since about a.d. 500 -it has been lost sight of. It is cited without 
acknowledgment in the Book of Adam and Eve, the Apocalypses 
of Moses and Paul, the Sibylline Oracles, the Ascension of Isaidh, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and referred to by Origen and Irenaeus 
(see Charles, The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, 1895, pp. xvii-xxiv). 
For Charles’s editio princeps of this work, in 1895, Professor 
Morfill translated two of the best MSS., as well as Sokolov’s text, 
which is founded on these and other MSS. In 1896 Bonwetsch 
issued his Das slavische Henochbuch, in which a Grcrman transla% 
tion of the above two MSS. is given side by side, preceded by a 
short introduction. 

i^wa/ysis.—Ghaps. i.-ii. Introduction: life of Enoch: his dream, 
in which he is told that he will be taken up to heaven : his admoni- 
tions to hi.s sons, iii.-xxxvi. What Enoch saw in heaven, iii.-vi. 
The first heaven : the rulers of the irtars : the great sea and 't!ie 
treasures of snow, &c. vii. The second heaven: the fallen angeia. 
viii.-x. The third heaven : Paradi.se and place of punishment, 
xi.rxvii. The fourth heaven : courses of the .sun and moon : phoe- 
nixes. xviii. The fifth heaven : the watchers mourning for their 
fallen brotlmen. xix. The 'sixth heaven : seven bands of ahgcilH 
arrange and study the coutcmib of the stars, dec. : others set over the 
years, the fruits nf the earth, the souls of men. xx.-xxxvi. The 
seventh heaven. The Lord sitting on His throne with the ten chief 
orders of angels. Enoch is clothed by Michael in the raiment of 
God’s glory and instructed in the secrets of nature and of man, 
which he wrote down in 366 books. God reveals to Enoch the 
history of the creation of the earth and the seven planets and circles 
of the heaven and of man, the story of the fallen angels, tlie duration 
of the world through 7000 years, and its millennium of rest, xxxviii.- 
Ixvi. Enoch returns to earth, admonishes his sons : instructs them 
on what he had seen in the beavens, gives them his book^; Bids 
them not to rswear at all nor to exT>ect any intercession of the de- 
arted saints for sinners. Ivi.-lxiii. Methuselah asks Enoch's 
lessing before he departs, and to all his sjons and th^lr families 
Enoch gives freSh instruction, btiv^-lxvi. Enoch addressed the 
assembled people at Achuszan. ixvii.-^lxviii. Enoch 'h translation. 
Rejoicings of the people on behalf of the revelarion given them 
through Enoch. 

Language an 4 Plae^ »/ Writing.^A Urge part of this book was 
written for the finst time in Greek. This may be inferred from 
such statements as (1) xxx. 13, And I gave him a nanm {i^e. 
Adam) from the four substances : the East, the West, the North 
and the South.” Thus Adam’s name is here derived from, Ithe 
initial letters of the four quarters: 
fmrtffjLfipia. This derivation k impossible in Semitic. This 
context is found elsewhere in the Sibyllines iii. 24 sqq. and other 
Greek writings, (a) Again our au^or uses the; #ironoh^)iif3the 
Septuagint in,!, 4 follows the Septuagint itext ^utero- 
iiomy xxxii. 35 i^nst Hebrew. On the4)ther hand, some 
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sections may wholly or in part go back to Hebrew originals. 
There is a Hebrew Book of Enoch attributed to R. Ishmael ben 
Elisha who lived at the close of the ist century and the beginning 
of the and century B.c. This book is very closely related to the 
Boole of the Secrets of Enoch, or rather, to a large extent de- 
pendent upon it. Did Ishmael ben Elisha use the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch in its Greek form, or did he find portions of it 
in Hebrew ? At all events, extensive quotations from a Book 
of Enoch are found in the rabbinical literature of the middle ages, 
and the provenance of these has not yet been determined. See 
Jewish Encyc. i. 676 seq. 

But there is a stronger ar^ment for a Hebrew original of 
certain sections to be found in the fact that the Testaments 
of the XII. Patriarchs appears to quote xxxiv. 2, 3 of our author 
in T. Napth. iv i, T. Benj. ix. 

The book in its present form was written in Egjrpt. This may 
be inferred (i) from the variety of speculations which it holds in 
common with Philo and writings of a Hellenistic character that 
circulated mainly in Egypt. (2) The Phoenixes and Chalkydries 
(ch. xii.) — ^monstrous serpents with the heads of crocodiles — ^are 
natural products of the Eg3rptian imagination. (3) The syn- 
cretistic character of the creation account (xxv.-xxvi.) betrays 
Egyptian elements. 

Relation to Jewish and Christian Literature,— Tht existence of a 
kindred literature in Neo-Hebrew has been already pointed out. 
We might note besides that it is quoted in the Book of Adam and 
Eve, Ae Apocalypse of Moses, the Apocalypse of Paul, the 
anonymous work De montibus Sina et Sion, the Sibylline Oracles 
ii. 75, Origen, De princip, i. 3, 2. The authors of the Ascension 
of Isaiah, the Apoc. of Baruch and the Epistle of Barnabas were 
probably acquainted with it. In the New Testament the simi- 
larity of matter and diction is sufficiently strong to establish 
a close connexion, if not a literary dependence. Thus with 
Matt. V. 9, “ Blessed are the peacemakers,” cf, lii. ii, “ Blessed 
is he who establishes peace with Matt. v. 34, 35, 37, Swear 
not at all,” cf. xlix. i, “ I will not swear by a single oath, 
neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other creature 
which God made — if there is no truth in man, let them swear 
by a word yea, yea, or nay, nay.” 

Date and Authorship, — ^The book was probably written 
between 30 b.c, and a.d. 70. It was written after 30 b.c., for it 
makes use of Sirach, the (Ethiopic) Book of Enoch and the Book 
of Wisdom. It was written before a.d, 70 ; for the temple is 
still standing : see lix. 2. 

The author was an orthodox Hellenistic Jew who lived in 
Egypt, He believed in the value of sacrifices (xlii. 6 ; lix. i, 
2, &c.), but is careful to enforce enlightened views regarding 
them (xlv. 3, 4; Ixi. 4, 5) in the law, lii. 8, 9; in a blessed im- 
mortality, 1. 2 ; Ixv, 6, 8-10, in which the righteous should be 
clothed in “ the raiment of God’s glory,” xxii. 8. In questions 
relating to cosmology, sin, death, &c., he is an eclectic, and allows 
himself the most unrestricted freedom, and readily incorporates 
Platonic (xxx. 16), Egyptian (xxv. 2) and Zend (Iviii. 4-6) elements 
into his system of thought. 

Anthropological Views, — ^All the souls of men were created 
before the foundation of the world (xxiii. 5) and likewise their 
future abodes in heaven or hell (xlix. 2, Iviii. 5). Man’s name 
was derived, as we have already seen, from the four quarters 
of the world, and his body was compounded from seven sub- 
stances (xxx. 8). He was created originally good : freewill was 
bestowed upon him with instruction in the two ways of light and 
darkness, and then he was left to mould his own destiny (xxx. 
15). But his preferences through the bias of the flesh took an 
evil direction, and death followed as the wages of sin (xxx. 16). 

Literature. — MorfiU and Charles, The Booh of the Secrets of 
Enoch (Oxford, 1896) ; Bonwetsch, “ Das slavische Henochbuch,” 
in the AbhandUmgeH der hdnigUchm getehrten GeseUschaft zu Gdh 
tingen (1806). See also Schhrer in loc. and the Bible Dictkmariesb 

(R. H. C.) 

ENOMOTO, BUTO, Viscount (1839-1909), Japanese vice- 
admiral, was bom in Tokyo. He was the tot officer sent by the 
Tokugawa government to study naval science in Europe, and 


after going through a course of instruction in Holland he returned 
in cbnmiand of the frigate ” KaiyO Maru,” built at Amsterdam 
to order of the Yedo administration. The salient episode of his 
career was an attempt to establish a republic at Hakodate. 
Finding himself in command of a squadron which represented 
practically the whole of Japan’s naval forces, he refused to 
acquiesce in the deposition of the ShOgun, his liege lord, and, 
steaming off to Yezo (1867), proclaimed a republic and fortified 
Hakodate. But he was soon compelled to surrender. The newly 
organized government of the empire, however, instead of inflict- 
ing the death penalty on him and his principal followers, as 
would have been the inevitable sequel of such a drama in previous 
times, punished them with imprisonment only, and four years 
after the Hakodate episode, Enomoto received an important 
post in Hokkaido, the very scene of his wild attempt. Subse- 
quently (1874), as his country’s representative in St Petersburg, 
he concluded the treaty by which Japan exchanged the southern 
half of Saghalien for the Kuriles. He received the title of 
viscount in 1885, and afterwards held the portfolios of com- 
munications, education and foreign aflairs. He died at Tokyo 
in 1909. 

ENOS (anc. Aenos), a town of European Turkey, in the vilayet 
of Adrianople ; on the southern shore of the river Maritza, 
where its estuary broadens to meet the Aegean Sea in the Gulf 
of Enos. Pop. (1905) about 8000. Enos occupies a ridge of rock 
surrounded by broad marshes. It is the seat of a Greek bishop, 
and the population is mainly Greek. It long possessed a valuable 
export trade, owing to its position at the mouth of the Maritza, 
the great natural waterway from Adrianople to the sea. But its 
commerce has declined, owing to the unhealthiness of its climate, 
to the accumulation of sandbanks in its harbour, which now only 
admits small coasters and fishing-vessels, and to the rivalry of 
D^d 4 agatch, a neighbouring seaport connected with Adrianople 
by rail. 

ENRIQUEZ GOMEZ, ANTONIO {c, 1601-c. 1661), Spanish 
dramatist, poet and novelist of Portuguese-Jewish origin, was 
known in the early part of his career as Enrique Enriquez de 
Paz. Bom at Segovia, he entered the army, obtained a cap- 
taincy, was suspected of heresy, fled to France about 1636, 
assumed the name of Antonio Enriquez Gomez, and became 
majordomo to Louis XIII., to whom he dedicated Luis dado de 
Dios d Anna (Paris, 1645). Some twelve years later he removed 
to Amsterdam, avowed his conversion to Judaism, and was 
burned in effigy at Seville on the 14th of April 1660. He is 
supposed to have returned to France, and to have died there 
in the following year. Three of his plays, El Gran Gardened de 
Espana, don Gil deAlbomoz, and the two parts of Fernan Mendez 
Pinto were received with great applause at Madrid about 1629 ; 
in 1635 he contributed a sonnet to Montalban’s collection of 
posthumous panegyrics on Lope de Vega, to whose dramatic 
school Enriquez Gomez belonged. The Academias morales de 
las Musas, consisting of four plays (including A lo que obliga el 
honor, which recalls Oilderon’s Midico de su honra), was published 
at Bordeaux in 1642 ; La Torre de Babilonia, containing the 
two parts of Fernan Mendez Pinto, appeared at Rouen in 1647 > 
and m the preface to his poem, El Samson Nazareno (Rouen, 
1656), Enriquez Gomez gives the titles of sixteen other plays 
issued, as he alleges, at ^ville. There is no foundation for the 
theory that he wrote the plays ascribed to Fernando de ZArate. 
His dramatic works, though effective on the stage, are disfigured 
by extravagant incidents and preciosity of diction. The ktter 
defect is likewise observable in the mingled prose and verse of 
La Ctdpa del primer peregrino (Rouen, 1644) and the dialogues 
entitled Politica Angilica (Rouen, 1647). Enriquez Gomez is 
best represented by El Siglo Pitagdrico y Vida de don tirtfgorio 
Guadana (Routn, 1644), a striking picaresque novel in prose and 
verse which is still reprinted. 

ENSCHEDE, a town in the province of Overysel/ Holland, 
near the Prussian frontier, and a junction station s m. by rail 
S.E. of Hengelo. Pop. (1900) 23,141. It is important as 
centre of the flourishing cotton-spinning and weavto industms 
of the Twente district) while by the railway via Gronan and 
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Koerfeld to Dortmund it is in direct communication with the 
Westphalian coalfields. Enschede f>ossesses several churches^ 
an industrial trade school, and a large park intended for the 
benefit of the working classes. About two-thirds of the town 
was burnt down in 1862. 

ENSENADA, CENON DE SOMODEVILLA, Marques de la 
(^702-1781), Spanish statesman, was bom at Alesanco near 
Logrono on the 2nd of June 1702. When he had risen to high 
office it was said that his pedigree was distinguished, but nothi^ 
is known of his parents — ^Francisco de Somode villa and his wife 
Francisca de Bengoechea, — nor is anything known of his own 
life before he entered the civil administration of the Spanish 
navy as a clerk in 1720. He served in administrative capacities 
at the relief of Ceuta in that year and in the reoccupation of 
Oran in i 73 ?‘, His ability was recognized by Don Jose Patino, 
the chief minister of King Philip V. Somodevilla was much 
employed during the various expeditions undertaken by the 
Spanish government to put the king’s sons by his second marriage 
with Elizabeth Famese, Charles and Philip, on the thrones of 
Naples and Parma. In 1736 Charles, afterwards King Charles 
III. of Spain, conferred on him the Neapolitan title of Marques 
de la Ensenada. The name can be resolved into the three 
Spanish words “ en se nada,” meaning “ in himself nothing.” 
The courtly flattery of the time, and the envy of the nobles who 
disliked the rise of men of Ensenada’s class, seized upon this poor 
play on words ; an Ensenada is, however, a roadstead or small 
bay. In 1742 he became secretary of state and war to Philip, 
duke of Parma. In the following year (nth of April 1743), 
on the death of Patinos’s successor Campiilo, he was chosen by 
Philip V. as minister of finance, war, the navy and the Indies 
the Colonies). Ensenada met the nomination with a becom- 
ing nolo episcopari, professing that he was incapable of filling 
the four posts at once. His reluctance was overborne by the 
king, and he became in fact prime minister at the age of forty-one. 
During the remainder of the king’s reign, which lasted till the 
nth of July 1746, and under his successor Ferdinand VI. until 
1754, Ensenada was the effective prime minister. His ad- 
ministration is notable in Spanish history for the vigour of his 
policy of internal reform. The reports on the finances and general 
condition of the country, which he drew up for the new king 
on his accession, and again after ]>eace w£is made with England 
at Aix-la-Chapelle on the i8th of October 1748, are very able and 
clear-sighted. Under his direction the despotism of the Bourbon 
kings became paternal. Public works were undertaken, shipping 
was encouraged, trade was fostered, numbers of young Spaniards 
were sent abroad for education. Many of them abused their 
opportunity, but on the whole the* prosperity of the country 
revived, and the way was cleared for the more sweeping innova- 
tions of the following reign. Ensenada was a strong partizan 
of a French alliance and of a policy hostile to England. Sir B. 
Keene, the English minister, supported the Spanish court party 
opposed to him, and succeeded in preventing him from adding 
the foreign office to others which he held. Ensenada would 
probably have fallen sooner but for the support he received from 
the Portuguese queen, Barbara. In 1754 he offended her by 
opposing an exchange of Spanish and Portuguese colonial 
possessions in America which she favoured. On the 20th of 
July of that year he was arrested by the king’s order, and sent 
into mild confinement at Granada, which he was sifterwards 
allowed to exchange for Puerto de Santa Maria. On the accession 
of Charles III. in 1759, he was released from arrest and allowed 
to return to Madrid. The new king named him as member of a 
commission appointed to reform the system of taxation. En- 
senada could not renounce the hope of again becoming minister, 
and entered into intrigues which offended the king. On the 
18th of April 1766 he was again exiled from court, and ordered 
to go to Medina del Campo« He had no further sWe in public 
Iffe, and died on the 2nd of December 1782. Ensenada acquired 
wealth in office, but he was never accused of corruption. Though, 
like most of his countrymen, he suffered from the mania for 
grandeur, and was too fond of imposing schemes out of all pro- 
ponion with the resourdes of the state, he was undoubt^y 
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an able and patriotic man, whose administration was beneficial 
to Spain. 

For his administration see W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
of the House of Bourbon (London, 181^, but the only conmlete 
account of Ensenada is by Don Antonio Rodriguez Villa, Don Cenon 
de Somodevilla^ Marques de la Ensenada (Madrid, 1878). (D. H.) 

ENSIGN (through the Fr. enseigne from the Latin plural 
insignia)y a distinguishing token, emblem or badge such as 
symbols of office, or in heraldry, the ornament or sign, such as 
the crown, coronet or mitre borne above the charge or arms. 
The word is more particularly used of a military or naval standard 
or banner. In the British navy, ensign has a specific meaning, 
and is the name of a fiag having a red, white or blue ground, 
with the Union Jack in the upper corner next the staff. TTie 
white ensign (which is sometimes further distinguished by having 
the St George’s Cross quartered upon it) is only used in the 
royal navy and the royal yacht squadron, while the blue and 
red ensigns are the badges of the naval reserve, some privileged 
companies, and the merchant service respectively (see Flag). 
Until 1871 the lowest grade of commissioned officers in infantry 
regiments of the British army had the title of ensign (now 
replaced by that of second lieutenant). It is the duty of the 
officers of this rank to carry the colours of the regiment (sec 
Colours, Military). In the i6th century ensign was corrupted 
into “ ancient,” and was used in the two senses of a banner 
and the bearer of the banner. In the United States navy, the 
title ensign superseded in 1862 that of passed midshipman. It 
designates an officer ranking with second lieutenant in the army. 

ENSILAGE, the process of preserving green food for cattle 
in an undried condition in a silo (from Gr. (rip 6 i, Lat. situs, 
a pit for holding grain), i.e. a pit, an erection above ground, or 
stack, from which air has been as far as possible excluded. 
The fodder which is the result of the process is called silage. 
In various parts of Germany a method of preserving green fodder 
precisely similar to that used in the case of Sauerkraut has pre- 
vailed for upwards of a century. Special attention was first 
directed to the practice of ensilage by a French agriculturist, 
Auguste Goffart of the district of Sologne, near Orleans, who in 
1877 published a work {Manuel de la culture ci de V ensilage des 
mats et autres fourrages verts) detailing the experiences of many 
years in preserving green crops in silos. An English translation 
of Goffart’s book by J. B. Brown was published in New York in 
1879, 8'S various experiments had been previously made 

in the United States in the way of preserving green crops in pits, 
Goffart’s experience attracted considerable attention. The 
conditions of American dairy farming proved eminently suitable 
for the ensiling of green maize fodder ; and the success, of the 
method was soon indisputably demonstrated among the New 
England farmers. The favourable results obtained m America 
led to much discussion and to the introduction of the system 
in the United Kingdom, where, with different conditions, success 
has been more qualified. 

It has been abundantly proved that ensilage forms a wholesome 
and nutritious food for cattle. It can be substituted for root 
crops with advantage, because it is succulent and digestible ; 
milk resulting from it is good in quality and taste ; it can be 
secured largely irrespective of weather; it carries over grass 
from the period of great abundance and waste to times when 
none would otherwise be available ; and a larger number of 
cattle can be supported on a given area by the use of ensilage 
than is possible by the use of green crops. 

Early silos were made of stone or concrete either above or 
below ground, but it is recognized that air may be sufficiently 
excluded in a tightly pressed stack, though in this case a few 
inches of the fodder round the sides is generally useless owing to 
mildew. In America round erections made of wood and 35 or 
40 ft. in depth are most commonly used. The crops suitable for 
ensilage are the ordinary grasses, clovers, lucerne, vetches, oa,ts, 
tye and maize, the latter being the most important silage crop 
in America ; various weeds may also be stored in silos with good 
results, notably spurrey {Spergtda arvensis), a most troublesome 
plant in poor }ignt soils. As a rule the crop should be mown 
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when in full flower, and deposited in the silo on the day of its 
cutting. Maize is cut a few days before it is ripe and is shredded 
before being elevated into the silo. Fair, dry weather is not 
essential ; but it is found that when moisture, natural and 
extranecms, exceeds 75% of the whole, good results are riot 
obtained. The material is spread in uniform layers over the 
floor of the silo, and closely packed and trodden down. If 
possible, nbt more than a foot or two should be added daily, 
so as to allow the mass to settle dowri closely, and to heat uni- 
formly throughout. When the silo is filled or the stack built, 
a layer of straw or some other dry porous substance may be 
spread over the surface. In the silo the pressure of the material, 
when chaffed, excludes air from all but the top layer; in the 
case of the stack extra pressure is applied by means of planks 
of other weighty objects in order to prevent excessive heating. 

The closeness with which the fodder is packed determines the 
nature of the resulting silage by regulating the chemical changes 
which occur in the stack. When closely packed, the supply of 
oxygen is limited ; and the attendant acid fermentation brings 
about the decomposition of the carbohydrates present into 
acetic, butyric and lactic acids. This product is named “ sour 
silage.’’ If, on the other hand, the fodder be unchaffed and 
loosely packed, or the silo be built gradually, oxidation proceeds 
more rapidly and the temperature rises ; if the mass be com- 
pressed when the temperature is 140^-160*^ F., the action ceases 
and sweet silage ” results. The nitrogenous ingredients of the 
fodder also suffer change : in making sour silage as much as 
one-third of the albuminoids may be converted into amino and 
ammonium compounds; while in making ‘‘ sWeCt silage** a 
less proportion is changed, but they become less digestible. 
In extreme cases, sour sil^e acquires a most disagreeable odour. 
On the other hand it keeps better than sweet silage when removed 
from the silo. 

ENSTATITE, a rock-forming mineral belonging to the group of 
orthorhombic pyroxenes. It is a magnesium metasilicate, 
MgSiO|, often with a little iron replacing the magnesium : as 
the iron increases in amount there is a transition to bronzite 
{q.v.\ and with still more iron to hypersthene {q.v.). Bronzite 
and hypersthene were known long before enstatite, which was 
first described by G. A. Kenngott in 1855, and named from 
ivaraTTjs, “an opponent,” because the mineral is almost in- 
fusible before the blowpipe : the material he described consisted 
of imperfect prismatic crystals, previously thought to be scapolite, 
from the serpentine of Mount Zdjar near Schonberg in Moravia. 
Crystals suitable for goniometric measurement were later found 
in the meteorite which fell at Breitenbach in the Erzgebirge, 
Bohemia. Large crystals, a foot in length and mostly altered to 
steatite, were found in 1874 in the apatite veins traversing 
mica-schist and hornblende-schist at the apatite mine of Kjdrre- 
stad, near Brevig in southern Norway. Isolated crystals are 
of rare occurrence, the mineral being usually found as an essential 
constituent of igneous rocks ; either as irregular masses in 
plutonic rocks (norite, peridotite, pyroxenite, &c.) and the 
serpentines which have resulted by their alteration, or as small 
idiomorphic crystals m volcanic rocks (trachyte, andesite). It 
is also a common constituent of meteoric stones, forming with 
olivine the bulk of the material : here it often forms small 
spherical masses, or chondmles, with an internal radiated 
structure* 

Enstatite and the other orthorhombic pyroxenes are distin- 
guished from those of the monoclinic senes by their optical 
characters, viz. straight extinction, much weaker double refrac- 
tion and stronger pleochroism : they have prismatic cleavages 
(with an angle of 88® 16’) as well as planes of parting parallel 
to the planes of symmetry in the prism-zone. ^ Enstatite is 
white, greenish or Brown in colour; its hardness is 5}, and Sp. 
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rABLATUEE (Lat. tH, and tabula, a tablet), the archi- 
tectural term for the superstructure carried by the columns 
in the classic orders {q»v*)- tt usually consists of three members, 
the archit^ve (the supporting naeniber eJarried from column to 
column, pier or wall); the friesse (the decorative member); and 


the comice (the projecting and protective member). Sometimes 
the fr^ze is omitted, as in the entablature of the portiico of the 
caryatides' of the Ereefetheum. There is every reason to believe 
that the frieze did not exist in the archaic temple of Diana at 
Ephesus ; and it is not found in the Lycian tombs, which are 
reproductions in the rock dl timber siiWuires hosed on esurly 
Ionian work. 

BNTABA, in' botany, a Woody climber belonging to the family 
Ltgtmin&sae and common throughout the tropics* The best- 
known species is Mniada semdens, the sword-bean, so called 
from its large Woody pod, 2 to 4 ft. m length and 3 to 4 in. 
broad, which contains large flat hard polished chestnut-coloured 
seeds or " beans.” The seeds are often made into snnff'^boxes or 
match-boxes, and a preparation from the kernel is used as a drug 
by the natives in India. The seeds will float for a long time in 
water, and are often thrown up on the north-western coasts of 
Europe, having been carried by the Gulf-stream from the West 
Indies ; they retain their vitality, and under favourable con- 
ditions will germinate. Linnaeus records the germination of a 
seed on the coast of Norway. 

ENTAIL (from Fr. tailler, to cut ; the old derivation from 
tales haeredes k now abandoned), in law, a limited form of 
succession (q.v.). In architecture, the term “ entail” denotes an 
ornamental device sunk in the ground of stone or brass, and 
subsequently filled in with marble, mosaic or enamel. 

ENTASIS (from Gr. ivnCvutv, to stretch a line or bend a bow), 
in architecture, the increment given to the column (q.v.), to 
correct the optical illusion which produces an apparent hollow- 
ness in an extended straight line. It was referred to by Vitruvius 
(iii. 3), and was first noticed in the columns of the Doric orders 
in Greek temples by Alkson in 1814, and afterwards measured 
and verified by Penrose. It varies in different temples, and is not 
found in some t it is most pronounced in the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, most delicate in the Erechtheum. The entasis is 
almost invariably introduced in the spires of English churches. 

ENTERITIS (Gr. Ivrc/oov, mtestine), a general medical term for 
inflammation of the bowels. A<^ording to the anatomical part 
specially attacked, it is subdivided into duodenitis, jejunitis, 
ileitis, typhlitis, appendicitis, colitis, proctitis. The chief 
symptom is diarrhoea. The term “ enteric fever ** has recently 
come into use instead of “ typhoid ” for the latter disease ; but 
see Typhoid Fever. 

ENTHUSIASM, a word originally meaning inspiration by a 
divine afflatus or by the presence of a god. The’Gr. ev^xnriacrfws, 
from which the word is adapted, is formed from the verb 
€vOov(Ttd(eiv, to be possessed by a god (^«os). Applied 

by the Greeks to manifestatiom of divine “ possession,” by 
Apollo, as in the case of the Pythia, or by Dionysus, as in the 
case of the Bacchantes and Maenads, it was also used in a trans- 
ferred or figurative sense ; thus Socrates speaks of the inspiration 
of poets as a form of enthusiasm (Plato, ApoL Sac, 22 c). Its 
uses, in a reKgious sense, are confined to an exaggerated or 
wrongful belief in religious inspiration, or to intense religious 
fervour or emotion. TBus a Syrian sect of the 4th century was 
known as the Enthusiasts ” ; they believed that by perpetual 
prayer, ascetic practices and contemplation, man could become 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, in spite of the ruling evil spirit, 
which the fall had given to him. From their belief fai the efficacy 
of prayer («vx^), they were also known as Euchites. In ordinary 
usage, “ enthrisiasm ** has lost its peculiar religious significance, 
and means a whole-hearted devotion to an ideal, cause, study or 
pursuit ; sometimes, in a depreciatory sense, it implies a devotion 
which is partisan and is blind to difficulties and objections.. 
(See further iNSMRAtiON, for a comparison of the re%kMas 
meanings of “ enthusiasm,” “ ecstasy ** and ‘ • fanaticism.**) 

ENTHTMEME (Gr. iv, ^vfi6s), in formal logic, the tedanical 
name of a syllogistic aigument which is incompletely stated. 
Any one of the premises may be omitted, but in general it is 
that one which is most obvious or most naturally present to the 
mind. Ih point of fact the full formal statement of a syllogism 
is rare, especially in ihetorfeal language, when the deiibmte 
omission of one eff the pibmises has a drunotic efieot* Thus the 
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suppression of the condusion may have the effect of ^mphitAiMny 
the idea which necessarily folHows from die premises. Far 
commoner is the omission of one of the premises which is eiidier 
too^ clear to need statement or of a chmacter which makes its 
onussion desirable. A famous instance quotrf in the Port Royai 
Logic, pt. iiL ch. xiv., is Medea’s remark to Jason in Ovidfs 
Medea, ** Senrare potui, perdere an possim rogas ? ” where the 
major premise *‘Qui servare, perdere possunt*' is understood. 
This use of the word enthymeme differs from Aristotle’s original 
application of it to a syllogism based on probabilities or signs 
(ff •[kotoif 17 tryffieiiav), ue, on propositions which are generdly 
valid (etfcdra) or on particular facts which may be held to justify 
a general principle or another particular fact {Anal, prior. 
jSxxvii. 70 a 10). 

See beside text-books on logic, Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions 
(1547) ; Maasel's ed. of Aldrich, Appendix F ; H. W. B. Joseph, 
introd. to Logic, ch^. xvi, 

ENTOMOLOGY (Gr. erro/ML, insects, and Adyot, a discourse), 
the science that treats of insects, i.e. of the animals included in 
the class Hexapoda of the great phylum (or subrphylum) Arthro- 
poda. The term, however, is somewhat elastic in its current use, 
and students of centipedes and spiders are often reckoned among 
the entomologists. As the number of sjjecies of insects is believed 
to exceed that of all other animals taken together, it is no 
wonder that their study should form a special division of zoology 
with a distinctive name. 

Beetles (Scarabaei) are the subjects of some of the oldest 
sculptured works of the Egyptians, and references to locusts, 
bees and ants are familiar to all readers of the Hebrew scriptures. 
The interest of insects to the eastern races was, however, economic, 
religious or moral. The science of insects begaix with Aristotle, 
who included in a class ‘SEntoma ** the true insects, the arach- 
nids and the myriapods, the Crustacea forming another class 
(“ Malacostraca ”) of the “ Anaema or ** bUxSless animals.” 
For nearly 2000 years the few writers who dealt with zoological 
subjects followed Aristotle’s leading. 

In the history of the science, various lines of progress have to 
be traced. While some observers have studied in detail the 
structure and life-history of a few selected types (insect anatomy 
and development^, others have made a more superficial examina- 
tion of large series of insects to classify them and determine 
their relationships (systematic entomology), while others again 
have investigated the habits and life-relations of insects (insect 
bionomics). During recent years the study of fossil insects 
(palaeoentomology) has attracted much attention. 

The foundations of modem entomology were laid by a series of 
wonderful memoirs on anatomy and development published in 
the 17th and i8th centuries. Of these the most famous are 
M. Malpighi’s treatise on the silkworm (1669) and J. Swammer- 
dam’s Biblia naturae, issued in 1737, fifty years after its author’s 
deaths and containing observations on the structure and life- 
history of a series of insect types. Aristotle and Harvey {De 
generatione animalium, 1651) had considered the insect larva 
as a prematurely hatched embryo and the pupa as a second egg. 
Swammerdam, however, showed the presence under the larval 
cuticle of the pupal structures. His only unfortunate contribu- 
tion to entomology — ^indeed to zoology generally— was his theory 
of pre-formation, which taught the presence within the eg^ of a 
perfectly formed but miniature adult. A year before Malpighi’s 
great work appeared, another Italian, naturalist, F. Redi, had 
disproved by experiment the spontaneous generation of maggots 
from putrid flesh, and had shown that they can only develop 
from the e^s of flies. 

Meanwhile the English naturalist^ John Ray, was studying the 
dassification of animals ; he published, in 1705, hri Methodus 
inseciorunt, in which the nature of the metamorphosis received 
due weight. Ri^y^s “ Insects ” comprised the Arachnids, Crus- 
tacea, Myriapoda and Annelida, in addition to the Hexapods. 
Ray was the first to formulate that definite conception of the 
species which was adopted by Linnaeus and emphasized by his 
binominai nomenclature* hik ^735 appewed the first edition of 
the Systema naturae of Linnaeus, in which the ** Insecta ” form 


! a group equivalent tiie Arthaopoda of modesni xoblogists, 
j ai^ are divided into seven orders^ whose names-^-Coleojptesa, 

I Diptera, Lepidoptera, &c., founded on die nature of the wings—' 
have b^me firmly established. The fascinating subjects of 
! insect bionomics and life-history were dealt with m tise classical 
memoira (1734-1742) of the Frenchman R. A. F. de Reaumur, 
and (1752-1778) of the Swede C. de Geer. The freshness, the 
I air of leisure, ^ enthusiasm of discovery t2wt mark the work of 
these old writers have lessons for the modem ptroiessional 
zoologist, who at times feels burdened with the accumulated 
■ knowled^ of a century and a half. From the end of the 18th 
> century until the present day, it is only possible to enumerate 
the outstanding features in the progress of entomology. In the 
realm of classification, the work of Linnaieus was continued in 
Denmark by J. C Fabridus {Systema entomolagica, 1775), 
extended in France by G. P. B. l^marck {Animaux sans veriibres, 
1801) and G. Cuvier {Lemons d'anatomie comparee, 1800-1805^ 
and in England by W. E. Leach {Trans. Litm. Soc, id., 1815). 
These three authors definitely separated the Arachnida, Cmar 
tacea and Myriapoda as classes distinct from the Insecta (sec 
Hexapoda). The work of J. 0 . Westwood {Modern Classificatdan 
of Insects, 1839-1840) connects these older writers with thieir 
successors of to-day. 

In the anatomical field the work of Malpighi and Swammevdiam 
was at first continued most energetically by French students. 
P. Lyonnet had published in 1760 his elaborate monograph on 
the goat-moth caterpillar, and H. E. Strauss-Durckheim in z8a8 
issued his great treatise on the cockchafer. But the name of 
J. C L. de Savigny, who {Mem. sur les animaux sans vertebras, 
1816) estabhshed the homology of the jaws of all insects whether 
biting or sucking, deserves especial honour. Many anatomical 
and developmental details were carefully worked out by L. 
Dufour (in a long series of memoirs from x8ii to i860) in France, 
by G. Newport (“ Insecta ” in Encyc. AnaL and Physiol., 1839) 
in England, and by H. Burmeister {Handbuck der Eniomologie, 
1832) in Germany. Through the 19th century, as knowledge 
increased, the work of investigation \xcamt necessarily more and 
more specialized. Anatomists like F. Lcydig, F. Muller, B, T. 
Lowne and V. Grabcr turned their attention to the dotadled 
investigation of some one species or to special points in the 
structure of some particular organs, using for the ckicidation 
of their subject the ever-improving microscopical methods of 
research. 

Societies for the discussion and publication of papers on 
entomology were naturally established as the number of students 
increased. The Soefet^ Entomologique de France was founded 
in 1832, the Entomological Society of London in 1834. Few 
branches of zoology have been more valuable as a meetings 
ground for professional and amateur naturalists than entomology, 
and not seldom has the amateur — as in the case of WesitwoodP- 
developed into a professor. During the pre-Linnacan period, 
the be^ty of insects — especially the Lepidojitera — had attracted 
a number of collectors ; and these ‘‘ Aurelians ” — regarded: as 
harmless lunatics by most of their friends — were the forerunners 
ot the systematic students of later times. While the insect 
fauna of European countries was mvestigated by local naturalists, 
the spread of geographical exploration brought ever-increasing 
stores of exotic material to the great museums, and specialization 
— either in the huma of a small district or in the wocld-wide study 
of an order or a group of families — became constantly more 
marked in systematic work. As examples may be instanced 
the studies of A. H. Haliday and H. Loew on the European 
Diptera, of John Curtis on British insects, of H. T. Staintoot 
and 0 . Staudinger on the European Lepidoptera, of R. M^Lachlan 
on the European and of H. A. Hagen on the North Anmican 
Neuroptera, of D. Sharp on the Dyticidae and other families of 
Coleoptera of the whole world. 

The embryology of insects is entirely a study of the last 
century. C. Bonnet indeed observed in 1745 ^ virgin-repro- 
duction of Aphids, but it was not until 1842 that R. A. von 
Kdlliker described dte formation of the blastoderm in the egg 
of the inidge Chironomus. Later A. Weismann (186^1864) 
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traced details of the ^owth of embryo and of pupa among the 
Diptera^ and A. Kovalevsky in 1871 first described the formation 
pf the germinal layers in insects. Most of the recent work on 
the embryology of insects has been done in Germany or the United 
States^ and among numerous students V. Graber^ K. Heider^ 
W. M. Wheeler and R. Heymons may be especially mentioned. 

The work of de R^umur and de Geer on the bionomics and 
life-history of insects has been continued by numerous observers, 
among whom may be specially mentioned in France J. H. Fabre 
and C. Janet, in England W. Kirby and W. Spence, J. Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury) and L. C. Miall, and in the United States C. V. 
Riley. The last-named may be considered the founder of the 
strong company of entomological workers now labouring in 
America. Though Riley was especially interested in the bearings 
of insect life on agriculture and industry — economic entomology 
(^.w.) — ^he and his followers have laid the science generally under 
a deep obligation by their researches. 

After the publication of C. Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859) 
a fresh impetus was given to entomology as to all branches of 
zoology, and it became generally recognized that insects form a 
group convenient and hopeful for the elucidation of certain 
problems of animal evolution. The writings of Darwin himself 
and of A. R. Wallace (both at one time active entomological 
collectors) contain much evidence drawn from insects in favour 
of descent with modification. The phylogeny of insects has since 
been discussed by F. Brauer, A. S. Packard and many others ; 
mimicry and allied problems by H. W. Bates, F. Muller, E. B. 
Poulton and M. C. Piepers ; the bearing of insect habits on 
theories of selection and use-inheritance by A. Weismann, G. W. 
and E. Peckham, G. H. T. Eimer and Herbert Spencer ; variation 
by W. Bateson and M. Standfuss. 

Bibliography. — References to the works of the above authors, 
and to many others, will be found under Hex apod a and the special 
articles on various insect orders. Valuable summaries of the labours 
of Malpighi, Swammerdam and other early entomologists are given 
in L. C. Miall and A. Denny's Cockroach (London, 1886), and L. 
Henneguy's Les InsecUs (Paris, 1904). (G. H. C.) 

ENTOMOSTRACA. This zoological term, as now restricted, 
includes the Branchiopoda, Ostracoda and Copepoda. The 
Ostracoda have the body enclosed in a bivalve shell-covering, 
and normally unsegmented. The Branchiopoda have a very 
variable number of body-segments, with or without a shield, 
simple or bivalved, and some of the postoral appendages normally 
branchial. The Copepoda have normally a segmented body, not 
enclosed in a bivalved shell-covering, the segments not exceeding 
eleven, the Umbs not branchial. 

Under the heading Crustacea the Entomostraca have already 
been distinguished not only from the Thyrostraca or Cirripedes, 
but also from the Malacostraca, and an intermediate group of 
which the true position is still disputed. The choice is open to 
maintain the last as an independent subclass, and to follow Claus 
in calling it the Leptostraca, or to introduce it among the 
Malacostraca as the Nebaliacea, or with Packard and Sars to 
make it an entomostracan subdivision under the title Phyllo- 
carida. At present it comprises the single family Nebaliidae. 
The bivalved carapace has a jointed rostrum, and covers only the 
front part of the body, to which it is only attached quite in 
front, the valve-like sides being under control of an adductor 
musde. The eyes are stalked and movable. The first antennae 
have a lamellar appendage at the end of the peduncle, a decidedly 
non-entomostracan feature. The second antennae, mandibles 
and two pairs of maxillae may also be claimed as of malacostracan 
type. To these succeed eight pairs of foliaceous branchial 
appendages on the front division of the body, followed on the 
hind division by four pairs df powerful bifurcate swimming feet 
and two rudimentary pairs, the number, though not the nature^ 
of these appendages being malacostracan. On the other hand; 
the two limbless segments that precede the caudal furca are 
decidedly non-malacostracan. The family was long limited to 
the single genus Nebalia (Leach), and the single species N, bipes 
(O. Fabriaus). Recently Sars has added a Norw^ian specie$> 
N. 4 yp}dops, not blind but weak-eyed. There are ^o now two 
more genera, Faranebalia (Claus, 1880), in which the branchial 


feet are much longer than in Nebalia, and NebdLiopsis (Sars, 
1887X in which they are much shorter. All the species arc 
marine. 

Branchiopoda. — In this order, exclusion of the Phyllocarida 
will leave three suborders of very unequal extent, the Phyllopoda, 
Cladocera, Branchiura. The constituents of the last have often 
been classed as Copepoda, and among the Branchiopods must be 
regarded as aberrant, since the “ branchial tail ” implied in the 
name has no feet, and the actual feet are by no means obviously 
branchial. 

Phyllopoda , — This leaf-footed ” suborder has the appendages 
which follow the second maxillae variable in number, but all 
foliaceous and branchial. The development begins with a free 
nauplius stage. In the outward appearance of the adults there 
is great want of uniformity, one set having their limbs sheltered 
by no carapace, another having a broad shield over most of 
them, and a third having a bivalved shell-cover within which the 
whole body can be enclosed. In accord with these differences 
the sections may be named Gymnophylla, Notophylla, Concho- 
phylla. The equivalent terms applied by Sars are Anostraca, 
Notostraca, Conchostraca, involving a termination already 
appropriated to higher divisions of the Crustacean class, for 
which it ought to be reserved. 

1. Gymnophylla. — These singular crustaceans have long soft 
flexible bodies, the eyes stalked and movable, the first antennae 
small and filiform, the second lamellar in the female, in the male 
prehensile ; this last character gives rise to some very fanciful 
developments. There are three families, two of which form com- 
panies rather severely limited. Thus the Polyartemiidae, which 
compensate themselves for their stumpy little tails by having nine- 
teen instead of the normal eleven pairs of branchial feet, consist 
exclusively of Polyartemia forcipata (Fischer, 1851). This species 
from the high north of Europe and Asia carries green eggs, and alx)ve 
them a bright pattern in ultramarine (Sars, 1896, 1897). The 
Thamnocephalidae have likewise but a single species, Thamnocephalus 
platyurus (Packard, 1877), which justifies its title bushy-head of 
the broad tail " by a sinj^ilarity at each end. Forward from the 
head extends a long ramified appendage described as the " frontal 
shrub, backward from the fourth abdominal segment of the male 
spreads a fin-like expansion which is unique. In the ravines of 
Kansas, pools supplied by torrential rains give birth to these and 
many other phyllopods, and in turn “ millions of them perish by the 
drying up of the pools in July " (Packard). The remaining family, 
the Btanchipodidae^ includes eight genera. In the long familiar 
BranchipuSy Chirocephalus and Streptocephalus the males have frontal 
appendages, but these are wanting in the “ brine-shrimp " Ariemia, 
and the same want helps to distinguish Branchinecta (Verrill, 1869) 
from the old genus Branchipus. Of Branchiopsyllus (Sars, 1897) ^ 1 ^® 
male is not yet known, but in his genera of the same date, the Siberian 
Aftemiopsis and the South African Branchipodopsis (J898), there 
is no such appendare. Of the last genus the type species B. hodgsoni 
belongs to Cape Colony, but the specimens described were bom and 
bred and observed in Norway. For the study of freshwater Ento- 
mostraca large possibilities are now opened to the naturalist. A 
parcel of dried mud, coming for example from Palestine or Queens- 
land, and after an indefinite interval of time put into water in 
England or elsewhere, may yield him living forms, both new and old, 
in the most agreeable variety. Some caution should be used against 
confounding accidentally introduced indigenous species with those 
reared from the imported eggs. Those, too, who send or bring the 
foreign soil should exercise a little thought in the choice of it, since 
dry earth that has never had any Entomostraca near it at home will 
not become fertile in them by the mere fact of exportation. 

2. Notophylla. — In this division the body is partly covered by a 
broad shield, united in front with the head ; the eyes are sessile, 
the first antennae are small, the second rudimentary or wanting ; of 
the numerous feet, sometimes sixty-three pairs, exceeding the 
number of segments to which they are attached, the first pair are 
more or less unlike the rest, and in the female the eleventh have 
the epipod and exopod (flabellum and sub-apical lobe of Lankester) 
modified to form an ovisac. Development oegins with a nauplius 
stage. Males are very rare. The single family Apodidae contains 
only two genera, A pUs 3 .nd its very near neighbour Lepidurus, 
A pus australiansis (Spencer , and Hall, 1696) may rank as the largest 
of the Entomostraca, reaching in the male, trpm front of shield to end 
of telson, a length of 70 mm., in the femiile 0164 mm. In a few days, 
or at most a fortnight, after a rainfall numberless specimens of these 
sizes were found swimming about, and as not a single one was to 
be found in the water-pools prior to the rain, these must have been 
developed from the egg.** similarly, in Northern India Apiis himu’- 
lay anus was ** collected from a stai^knt pobl in a junglls four days 
after a shower of rain had fallen,** fOlloafing a drought of four months 
(Packard). 
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3. Conchophylla.— Though concealed within the bivalved shell- 
cover, the mouth-parts are nearly as in the Gymnophylla, but the 
flexing of the caudal part is in contrast, and the biramous second 
antennae correspond with what is only a larval character in the 
other phyllopods. In the male the first one or two pairs of feet 
are modified into grasping organs. The small ova are crowded 
beneath the dorsal part of the valves. The dcvel^ment usually 
begins with a oaupliiis stage (Sars, 1896, 1900). There are four 
families : (a) The Limnadiidae^ with feet from 18 to 32 pairs, com- 
pri^ four (or five) genera. Of those Limnadella (Girard, 1855) has 
a single eye. It remains rather obscure, though the typo species 
originally was discovered in great abundance in a roadside puddle 
subject to desiccation.'* Limnadia (Brongniart, 1820) is supposed 
to consist of species exclusively parthenogenetic. But when asked 
to believe that males never occur among these amazons, one cannot 
but remember how hard it is to prove a n^ative. (/>) The LynceidaCy 
with not more than twelve pairs of feet. This family is limited to the 
species, widely distributed, of the single genus LynceuSj established 
by O. F. Miiller in 1776 and 1781, and first restricted by Leach in 
1816 in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (art. “ Annulosa,” of that 
edition). Leach there assigns to it the single species L. bvachyufus 
(Muller), and as this is included in the genus Limneiis (Lov6n, 1846), 
that genus must be a synonym of Lynceus as restricted, (c) Lepl- 
estheriidae. Estheria (Riippell, 1837) was instituted for the species 
dahalacensis^ which Sars includes in his genus Leptesthevia (1898) ; 
but Estheria was already appropriated, and of its S5monyms Cyzicus 
(Audouin, 1837) is lost for vagueness, while Isaura (Joly, 1842) is 
also appropriated, so that Leptesthevia becomes the name of the 
typical genus, and determines the name of the family, {d) Cycles- 
theriidae. This family consists of the single species Cyclestheria 
hislopi (Baird), reported from India, Ceylon, Celebes, Australia, East 
Africa and Brazil. Sars (1887) having had the opportunity of raising 
it from dried Australian mud, found that, unlike other phyllopods. 
but like the Cladocera, the parent keeps its brood within the shell 
until their full development. 

Cladocera, — In this suborder the head is more or less distinct, 
the rest of the body being in general laterally compressed and 
covered by a bivalved test. The title branching horns ** 
alludes to the second antennae, which are two-branched except 
in the females of Holopcdium, with each branch setiferous, 
composed of only two to four joints. The mandibles arc without 
palp. The pairs of feet are four to six. The eye is single, and in 
addition to the eye there is often an eye-spot,” Monospilus 
being unique in having the eye-spot alone and no eye, while 
Leydigiopsis (Sars, 1901) has an eye with an eye-spot equal to it 
or larger. The heart has a pair of venous ostia, often blending 
into one, and an anterior arterial aorta. Respiration is conducted 
by the general surface, by the branchial lamina (external branch) 
of the feet, and the vesicular appendage (when present) at the 
base of this branch. The abdomen,” behind the limbs, is 
usually very short, occasionally very long. The “ postabdomen,” 
marked off by the two postabdominal setae, usually has teeth or 
spines, and ends in two denticulate or ciliate claws, or it may be 
rudimentary, as in Polyphemus. Many species have a special 
glandular organ at the back of the head, which Sida crysiallina 
uses for attaching itself to various objects. The Leydigian or 
nuchal organ is supposed to be auditory and to contain an otolith. 
The female lays two kinds of eggs— “ summer-eggs,” which 
develop without fertilization, and “ winter-eggs ” or resting eggs, 
which require to be fertilized. The latter in the Daphniidae are 
enclosed in a modified part of the mother’s shell, called the 
ephippium from its resemblance to a saddle in shape and position. 
In other families a less elaborate case has been observed, for 
which Scourfield has proposed the term protoephippium. In 
Leydigia he has recently found a structure almost as complex 
as that of the Daphniidae. In some families the resting eggs 
escape into the water without special covering. Only the 
embryos of Leptodora are known to hatch out in the nauplius 
stage. Penilia (Dana, 1849) is perhaps the only exclusively 
marine genus. The great majority of the Cladocera belong to 
fresh water, but their adaptability is larce, since Moina rectirostris 
( 0 . F. Miiller) can equally enjoy a pond at Blackheath, and near 
Odessa live in water twice as salt as that of the ocean. In point 
of size a Cladooeran of 5 mm. is spoken of as colossal. 

, Pr Jules Richard in his revision (1895) retains the sections pro- 
posed by Sars in 1865, ^lyptomera and Gynmomera. The fonner, 
w5h the feet for the most part concealed by the carapace, is sub- 
divided into two tribes, the Ctenopoda, or '* comb-feet,** in which the 

pairs of siiiular feet, all branchial and nonprehensile, are fumiifiied 
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with setae arranged like the teeth of a comb, and the Anomopoda, or 
“ variety-feet," in which the front feet differ from the rest by being 
more or less prehensile, without branclikil laminae. 

The Ctenopoda comprise two families : (a) the Holopediidae, 
with a solitary species, Hohpedium gibhermn (Zaddach), queerly 
clothed in a large gelatinous involucre, and found in mountain 
tarns all over Europe, in large lakes of N. America, and also in 
shallow ponds and waters at sea-level ; (6) the Sididae^ with no such 
involucre, but with seven genera, and rather more than twice as 
many species. Of Diaphanosoma modiglianii Richard says that at 
different points of Lake Toba in Sumatra millions of specimens 
were obtained, among which ho had not met with a single male. 

The Anomopoda are arranged in four families, all but one very 
extensive, (a) Daphniidae. Of the seven genera, the cosmm)olitnn 
Daphnia contains about 100 species and varieties, of which *rhoma« 
Scott (1899) observes that “ scarcely any of the several characters 
that have at one time or another been selected as affording a means 
for discriminating between the different forms can be relied on as 
satisfactory." Though this may dishearten the systematist, Scour- 
field (1900) reminds us that “ It was in a water-flea that Met.schni- 
koff nrst saw the leucocytes (or phagocytes) trying to get rid of 
disease germs by swallowing them, and was so led to his epoch- 
making discovery of the part played by these minute amoelioid 
corpuscles in the animal body.* For Scapholeberis mucronata 
(O. F. Miiller), Scourfield has shown how it is adapted for movement 
back downwards in the water along the underside of the surface 
film, which to many small crustaceans is a dangerously disabling 
trap. (6) Bosminidae. To Bosmina (Baird, 1845) Richard added 
Dosminopsis in 1895. Macrotrichidae. In this family Macrothrix 
(Baird, 1843) riie earliest genus, among the latc.st being Grimaldina 
(Richard, 1892) and Jheringtda (Sars, 1900). Dried mud and vege- 
table debris from S. Paulo in Brazil supplied Sars with representatives 
of all the three in his Norwegian atjuaria, in some of which the little 
Macrothfix elcgans " multiplied to such an extraordinary extent as 
at last to fill up the water with immense shoals of individuals.** 
" The appearance of male .specimens was always contemporary with 
the first ephippial formation In the females." For Streblocerus 
pygmaeus, grown under the .same conditions, Sars observe.s : " This 
is perhap.s the smallest of the Cladocera known, and is hardly more 
than visible to the naked eye," llie adult female scarcely exceeding 
0*25 mm. Yet in the next family Alonella nana (Baird) disputes 
the palm and claims to be the smallest of all known Arthropoda. 
(d) Chydofidae. This family, .so commonly calhd Lynceidae^ cotitains 
a large number of genera, among whicirone may usually search in 
vain, and rightly so, for the genus Lynceus. The key to the riddle 
is to be found, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica for 1816. There, as 
above explained, Leach began the subdivision of Midler’s too compre- 
hen-sivo genus, the result being that Lynceus belongs to the Phyllo- 
poda, and Chydorus (Leach, 1816) properly gives its name to the 
present family, in which the doubly convoluted intestine is so re- 
markable. Of its many genera, Leydigia^ Leydigiopsis^ Monospilus 
have been already mentioned. Dadaya macrops (Sars, 1901), from 
South America and Ctjylon, has a very large eye and an eye-spot fully 
as large, but it is a very small creature, odd in its beliaviour, moving 
by jumps at the very surface of the water. " To the naked eye it 
looked like a little black atom darting about in a most wonderful 
manner." 

The Gymnomera, with a carapace too small to cover the feet, 
which are all prehensile, are divided also into two tribes, the Onycho- 
poda, in which the four pairs of feet have a toothed maxillary 
process at the base, and the liaplopoda, in which there are six pairs 
of feet, without such a process. To the Polyphemidae, the well- 
known family of the former tribe, 

Sars in 1897 added two remarkable 
genera, Cercopagis^ meaning " tail 
with a sling,** and Apagis^ "without 
a sling,** for seven species from the 
Sea of Azov. The Haplopoda like- 
wise have but a single family, the 
Leptodoridae^ and this has but the 
single genus Leptodora (Lilli cborg, 

1861). Dr Richard (1895, 1896) gives 
a Qadoceran bibliography of 601 
references, 

Branchiura. — This term was in- 
troduced by Thorell in 1864 for the 
Argulidae, a family which had been 
transferred to the Branchiopoda 
by Zenker in 1854, thou^ some- 
times before and since united with _ ^ , 

the parasitic Copepoda. Though 
the animals have an oral siphon, 

they do not carry ovisacs like the siphonostc«nous copepods^ 
but glue their in rows to extraneous objects. Their 
lateral, compound^ feebly movable eyes ^ee with those 
of the Phyllopoda. The family are described by Claus as 
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^intarmittent pata&hes,” because when gorged they leave their 
h»sts, fishes or frogs, and swim about in freedom for a con- 
siderable period. The long-known Argulus ( 0 . F. Muller) has 
the second maxillae transformed into suckers, but in Dolops 
(Audouin, 1837) (fig. i), the name of which supersedes the more 
familiar Gyropeltis (Heller, 1857), these effect attachment by 
ending in strong hooks (Bouvier, 1897). A third genus, Chono- 
peltis (Thiele, 1900), has suckers, but has lost its first antennae, 
at least in the female. 

OsTRACODA. — The body, seldom in any way segmented, is 
wholly encased in a Wvalved shell, the caudal part strongly 
inflexed, and almost always ending in a furca. The limbs, 
including antennae and mouth organs, never exceed seven 
definite pairs. The first antennae never have more than eight 
joints. The young usually pass through several stages of 
development after leaving the egg, and this commonly after, 
even long after, the egg has left the maternal shell. Partheno- 
genesis is frequent. 

The four tribes instituted by Sars in 1865 were reduced to 
two by G. W. Muller in 1894, the Myodot'njja, which almost 
always have a heart, and the Podocopa, which have none. 

Myodocofn , — These have the f ureal branches broad, lamellar, 
with at least three pairs of strong spines or ungues. Almost always 
the shell hae a rostral sinus. MiilW divides the tribe into three 
families, Cyfmdinidae^ Halocypridae^ and the heartless Polycopidae, 
which constituted the tribe Cladocopa of Sars. From the first of 
these Brady and Norman distinguish the Asteropidae (fig. 3), re- 
markable for seven pairs of long branchial leaves which foki over the 
hinder extremity of the animal, and the Safsiellidae, still somewhat 
obscure, besides adding the Rutidennatidae^ knowledge of which 
is based on skilful maceration of minute and long-dried specimens. 
The Halocypridae are destitute of comix)und latei^ eyes, and have 
the sexual orifice unsyrnmetrically placed. 

Podocopa . these the furcal branches are linear or rudimentary, 
the shell is without rostral sinus, and, besides distinguishing char- 
acters of the second antennae, they have always a branchial plate 
well develoiKsd on the first maxillae, which is inconstant in the other 
tribe. There are five families : (a) Cyprididae (? including Cypridop- 
sidae of Brady and Norman). In some of the genera partheno- 
genetic propagation is carried to such an extent that of the familiar 
CypHs it is said, “ until quite lately males in this genus were un- 
known ; and up to the present time no male has been found in the 
British Islands " (Brady and Norman, 18(^6). On the other hand, 
the ejaculatory duct with its verticillate sac in the male of Cypris 
and other genera is a feature scarcely less remarkable. (6) Bairdtidae^ 
which have the valves smooth, with the hinge untoothed, (r) 
Cylheridae (? including Paradoxostomatidae of Brady and Norman), 
in which the valves are usually sculptured, with toothed hinge. 
Of this family the members are almost exclu.sively marine, but 
Limnicythere is found in fresh water, and Xestolebens bromeliarum 
(Frit* MflUer) lives in the water that collects among the leaves of 
Bromclias, plants allied to the pine-apples. (^/) Darwintilidae^ in- 
cluding the single species Darwinula stevensoni, Brady and Robert.son, 
described as “ perhaps the most characteristic Entomostracan of 
the East Anglian Fen District.’* (c) CytherellidaCy which, unlike the 
Ostracoda in general, have the hinder part of the body segmented, 
at least ten segments being di.stinguishable in the female. They 
have the valves broad at both ends, and were placed by Sars in a 
separate tribe, called Platycopa. 

The range in time of the Ostracoda is so extended that, in 
G. W. Muller^s opinion, their separation into the families now 
living may have already taken place in the Camlnnan period. 
Their range in space, including carriage by birds, may be co- 
extensive with the distribution of water, but it is not known 
what height of temperature or how much chemical adulteration 
of the water they can sustain, how far they can penetrate 
underground, nor what are the limits of their activity between the 
fioor and the surface of aquatic expanses, fresh or saline. In 
individual size they have never been important, and of living 
forms the largest is one of recent discovery, Crossophorus afri- 
canus, a Cypridinid about three-fifths of an indi (15*5 nun.) long ; 
but a length of one or two millimetres is more common, and it 
may descend to the seventy-fifth of au inch. By multitude they 
have been, and still are, extremely important. 

Though the exterior is more uniform than in moat groups o£ 

. Crustaoea» the bivalved shell or carapace may be strongly calcified 
and diversely sculptured (fig. 2), or membranaceous and polished^ 
nairy or smooth, oval or round or beau-shaped, or of some less 
simple pattern ; the valves may fit neatly, or one overlap the other, 
thetf hmge may have liseth or be edentulous, and thdr front past 


may be excavated for the protrusion of the antennae or have no 
such “^rostral sinus.” By various modifications of their valves 
and appendages tlie creatures have become adapted for swimming, 
creeping, burrowing, or climbing, some of them combining two or 
more of these activities, for which their structure seems at the 
first glance little adapted. Considering the imprisonment of the 
ostracod body within the valves, it is more surprising that tlie 
Asteropidae and Cypridinidae 
should have a pair erf com- 
pound and sometimes large 
eyes, in addition to the 
median organ at the base of 
the “ frontal tentacle,” than 
that other members of the 
group should be limited to 
that median organ of sight, 
or have no eyes at all. The 
median eye when present pio. z.—Cythereis omata IG. W. 
may have or not have a Muller). One eye -space is shown 
lens, and its three pigment- above on the left, 
cups may be close together or 

wide aj>art and the middle one rudimentary. As might be expected, 
in thickened and highly embossed valves tliin spaces occur over 
the visual organ. The frontal organ varies in form and apparently 
in function, and is sometimes absent. The first antennae, according 
to the family, may assist in walking, swimming, burrowing, climb- 
ing, grasping, and besides they carry sensory setae, and sometimes 
they have suckers on their setae (see Brady and Norman on Cypri- 
dina norvegica). The second antennae are usually tiie chief motor- 
organs for swimming, walking and climbing. The man^bles 
are normally five- join ted, with remnants of an outer branch on 
the second joint, the biting edge varying from strong development 
to evanescence, the terminal joints or “palp” giving the organ a 
Icg-like appearance and function, which disappears in suctorial 
genera such as Paracythcrois. The variable first maxillae are 
seldom pediform, their function being concerned chiefly with 
nutrition, sensation and respiration. The variability in form and 
function of the second maxillae is sufficiently shovTi by the fact 
that G. W. Muller, our leading authority, adopts the confu.sing 
plan of calling them second maxillae in the Cypridinidae (including 
Asteropidae) y maxillipeds in the Halocypridae and Cyprididae ^ and 
first legs in the Bairdiidae^ Cytheridae^ Polycopidae and Cytherel- 
lidaCy so that in his fine monograph he uses the term first leg in 
two quite different senses. The first legs, meaning thereby the sixth 
pair of appendages, are generally pediform and locomotive, but 
sometimes uniointed, acting as a kind of brushes to cleanse the furca, 
while in the Polycopidae they are entirely wanting. The second legs 
are sometimes wanting, sometimes pediform and locomotive, some- 
times strangely metamorphosed into 
the '* vermiform organ, generally 
long, many- jointed, and distally 
armed with retroverted spines, its 
function being that of an extremely 
mobile cleansing foot, which can in- 
sert itself among the eggs in the 
brood-space, between the liranchial 
leaves of Asterope (fig. 3), and even 
range over the external surface of 
the valves. The “ brush- formed ” 
organs of the Podocopa are medially 
placed, and, in spite of their some- 
times forward situation, Muller be- 
lieves among other possibilities that 
they and the penis in the Cypri- 
dinidae may be alike remnants of a 
third pair of legs, not homologous 
with the penis of other Ostracoda 
(Podocopa included). The furca is, 
as a rule, a powerful motor organ, 
and has its laminae edged with strong 
teeth (ungues) or setae or both. Tlie 
young, though bom with valves, 
have at first a nauplian body, and 
pass through various stages to 
maturity. 

Brady and Norman, in their Mono- 
graph of the Ostracoda of the North 
Adantio and North-Western Europe 
(1889), give a bibliography of 125 
titles, and in the second part (1896) they give 53 moce. The 
lists are not meant ta be exhaustive, any more than G. W. MfiUer’s 
literature list of 125 titles in 1S94. They do not refer to Latreille, 
1802, with whom the term Ostracoda originates. 

CoPEPODA. — ^The body is not encased in a bivalved shell ; 
its articulated se^n^nts are at most eleven, those behind the 
genital segment being without trace of limbs, but the last 
^most always carrying a furca. Sexes separate, fertilizatioD by 
spermatophms* Ova in single or double or rorety sevew 



Fig. 3. — Asterope arthuri. 
Left valve removed. 

M, End of adductor muscle* 

OC, Eye. 

A I, Second antenna. 

MX. I, First maxilla. 

MX. 2, Second maxilla. 

P. I, First foot. 

V.O, Vermiform organ. 

BR, Seven branchial leaves. 
F, Projecting ungues of the 
furca* 
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packets^ attfdbed as ovisacs or egg-strings to the genital openings, 
(nr enclosed in a dorsal marsupium, or deposited singly or occasion- 
attjr in bundks^ The yowaa^t larvae are typical nauplii. The 
next, tte copepodid or cyclopid, stage is characterized by a 
cylindrical segmented body, with fore- and hand-body distinct, 
and by having at most six cephalic limbs and two pairs of 
swimming feet. 

The order thus defined (see Giesbrecht and Schmeil, Das 
Tiemach, 1898), with far over a thousand species (Hansen, 
1900), embraces forms of extreme diversity, although, when 
species are known in alt their phases and both sexes, they 
constantly tend to prove that there are no sharply dividing lines 
between the free-living, the semi-parasitic, and those which in 
adult life are wholly parasitic and then sometimes grotesquely 
imMke the normal standard. Giesbrecht and Hansen have 
shown that the mouth-organs consist of mandibles, first and 
second maxillae and maxillipeds ; and Claus himself relinquished 
his long-maintained hypothesis that the last two pairs were 
the separated exopods and endopods of a single pair of append- 
ages. Thorell^s classification (1859) of Gnathostoma, Poecilo- 
stoma, Siphonostoma, based on the mouth-organs, was long 
followed, though almost at the outset shown by Claus to depend 
on the erroneous supposition that the Poecilostoma were 
devoid of mandibles. Brady added a new section, Chonio- 
stomata, in 1894, and another, Leptostomata, in 1900, each for a 
single species. Canu in 1892 proposed two groups, Monoporo- 
delphya and Diporodelphya, the copulatory openings of the 
female being paired in the latter, unpaired in the former. It may 
be questioned whether this distinction, however important in 
itself, would lead to a satisfactory grouping of families. In the 
same year Giesbrecht proposed his division of the order into 
Gymnoplea and Podoplea. 

In appearance an ordinary Copepod is divided into fore- and 
hind-body, of its eleven segments the composite first being the 
head, the next five constituting the thorax, and the last five the 
abdomen. The coalescence of segments, though frequent, does 
not after a little experience materially confuse the counting. 
But there is this peculiarity, that the middle segment is some- 
times continuous with the broader fore-body, sometimes with the 
narrower hind-body. In the former case the hind-body, con- 
sisting only of the abdomen, forms a pleon or tail-part devoid of 
feet, and the species so constructed are Gymnoplea, those of the 
naked or footless pleon. In the latter case the middle segment 
almost always carries with it to the hind-body a pair of rudi- 
mentary limbs, whence the term Podoplea, meaning species 
that have a pleon with feet. It may be objected that hereby the 
term pleon is used in two different stenses, first applying to the 
abdomen alone and then to the abdomen plus the last thoracic 
segment. Even this verbal flaw would be obviated if Giesbrecht 
could prove his tentative hypothesis, that the Gymnoplea may 
have lost a pre-genital segment of the abdomen, and the Podoplea 
may have lost the last segment of the thorax. The classification 
is worked out as follows — 

I. Gymnoplea. — First segment of hind-body footless, bearing the 
orifices of the genital organs (in the male unsymmetrically placed) ; 
last foot of the fore-body in the male a copulatory organ ; neither, 
or only one, of the first pair of antennae in the male geniculating ; 
cephalic limbs abundantly articulated and provided with many 
plumose setae ; heart generally present. Animals usually free- 
Uvingr pefegic (Giesbrecht and Schmeil). 

This group, with 65 genera and four or five hundred species, is 
divided by Giesbrecht into triljes : (a)’ Amphaskandria. In this 

tribe the males have both antennae of the first pair as sensory 
organs. There is but One family, the Calamdae, but this is a very 
large one, with 26 genera and more than 100 species. Among them 
is the cosmopolitan Calanus fintnatchicus^ the earliest described 
(by Bishop Gunner in 1770) of all the marine free-swimming Cope- 
poda. Among them also is the peacock C^lanid, Calocalanus pavo 
(Dana), With its highly ornamented antennae and gorgeous tail, 
the most beantifrd 5^icsof the whole order (fig* 4). (6) Hetcrar- 
thrandria. Here the males have one or the other of the first pair of 
antennae modified into a grasping organ for holding the female. 
There axe four famflies, the Diaptomidae with 27 genera, the Pontel- 
%ith 10, the Pseiiddcytlapidae and CandamdOe each with one 
ffenns. ThO' first of these families is often called Cenifopa^ae, 
but, as Sars has pointed out, Diaptomns (Westwood, 1836) is the 


oldest genm fn ft. Of 177 species valid in the family Giesbrecht 
and Schmeil assign 67 to Dia^omus. In regard to one of its species 
Dr Brady says : “ In one instance, at least (Talkin Tam, Cumberland) 
I have seen the net come up from a depth of 6 or 8 ft. below the 



Fig. 4. — Calocalanus pat>o (Dana). 


surface with a dense mass consisting almost entirely of D. gracilis.** 
The length of this net-filling species is about a twentieth of an inch. 

2. Podoplea . — The first segment of the hind-body almost always 
with rudimentary pair of feet ; orifices of the genital organs (sym- 
metrically placea in both sexes) in the following segment ; neither 
the last foot of the fore- body nor the rudimentary feet just men- 
tioned acting as a coi)ulatory organ in the male : both or neither of 
the first pair of antennae in the male geniculating ; cqihalic limbs 
' less abundantly articulated and with fewer plumose setae or none, 
but with hooks and clasping setae. Heart almost always wanting. 
Free-living (rarely pelagic) or parasitic (Giesbreclit and Schmeil). 

This group is also divided by Giesbrecht into two tribes, Amphar- 
thrandria and Isokerandria. In 1892 he (listingiiished the former 
as those in which the first antennae of the male have both members 
modified for holding the female, and the genital openings of the 
female have a ventral position, sometimes in close proximity, some- 
times strongly lateral ; the latter as those in which the first antennae 
of the male are similar to those of the female, the function of hold- 
ing her being transferred to the' male maxillipeds, while tfic genital 
openings of the female are dorsal, though at times strongly lateral. 
In 1899^ with a view to the many modifications exliibited by parasitic 
and semi-parasitic species, the definitions, stripped of a too hamper- 
ing precision, look a different form ; (a) Ampharthrandria. “ Swim- 
ming Podoplea with geniculating first antennae in the male sex, and 
descendants of such ; first antennae in female and male almost 
always differently articulated." The families occupy fresh water as 
well as tile sea. Naturally *' descendants ** which have lost the char- 
acteristic feature of the definition cannot be recognized without 
some fiirtlier assistance than the definition sui)])lics. Of the 
families comprised, the Mormonillidae consist only of Mormonilla 
(Giesbrecht), and are not mentioned by Giesbrecht in 1899 in the 
grouping of this st’ction. The Thaumataessidae include Thau^ 
matoessa (KrOyer), established earlier than its sjmonym Thau- 
maleus (Kroyer), or than Monstfilla (Dana, 1S49). The species are 
imperfectly known. The defect of mouth-organs probably does not 
apply to the period of youth, which some of them spend para.sitical^ 
in the body-cavity of worms (Giard, 1896). To the Cyclopidae six 
genera are allotted by Giesbrecht in 1900. Cyclops ( 0 . F. Muller. 
1776), though greatly restricted since MiiTleris time, stall has several 
scores of species abundantly peopling inland waters of every kind 
and situation, without one that can be relied on as exclusively marine 
like the species of Oithona (Baird). The Misophriidae are now 
limited to misophria (Boeck). The presence of a heart in this genus 
helps to make it a link between the Podoplea and Gymnoplea, though 
in various other respects it approaches the next family. The Har- 
pacHcidae owe their name to the genus Arpacticus (Mihie-Edwards, 
1840). Brady in 1880 assigns to this family 33 genera and 81 spi’cicB. 
Canu (1892) distinguishes eight sub-families, Longipediinae, PeltU 
diinae, Tachidiinae^ Amymoninae^ Harpacticinae^ idyinae, Cantho- 
campfinae (for which Canthucampinae should be reaci), and Nanno^ 
pinae^ adding Stenheliinae (Brady) without distinctive characters 
for it. The A scidicolidae have variable characters, sliowing a gradual 
adaptation to parasitic life in Tunicates. Giesorecht (1900) con- 
siders Canu quite right in grouping together in this single family 
those parasites of ascidians, simple and compound, which had been 
previously distributed among fancies with the more or less significant 
names Notodelphyidae^ Darop^idae^ Buproridaet SchigoprocHdofif 
Kossmecktridae, Enter ocolidae^ Enteropsidae. Further, he includes in 
it his own Bnterognaihus comatulae^ not from an ascidiam but from 
the intestine of the beautiful starfish Antedon rosaeeus. The Asiero^ 
cheridaCf which have a good swiooimiag capacity, ex c ept in the case 
of Cancerilla tubulata (Dalycll), lead a semi-parasitic life on echiiio- 
derms, sponges, &c., imbibing their food. Giesbrecht, displacing 
the older name AseomygonHdae, assigns to this family 21 genera 
in five subfamifies, and suggests that the long-known but still puss- 
ling Nicothoe from the gin« of the lobster mi^t be placed m an 
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additional subfamily, or be made the representative of a closely 
related family. The Dichel$stiidae^ on account of their sometimes 
many-jointed first antennae, are referred also to this tribe by Gies- 
brecht. (6) Isokcrandria, “ Swimming Podoplea without genicul- 
lating first antennae in the male sex, and descendants of such. First 
antennae of male and female almost always articulated alike.** To 
this tribe Giesbrecht assigns the families Clausidiidae^ Corycaeidae, 
Oncaeidaey Lichomol^idae^ ErgasilidaCy Bomolochidae^ Clausiidae^ 
Nereicolidae. Here also must for the time be placed the Caligidae, 
Philichthyidae {Philichthydas of Vogt, Cams, Claus), LernaeidaCy 
ChondracanthidaCy SphaeronelHdae (better known as ChoniostomatidaBy 
from H. J. Hansen’s remarkable study of the group), LernaeopodidaCy 
Herpyllobiidoey Entomolepidae. For the distinguishing marks of all 
these, the number of their genera and species, their habits and trans- 
formations and dwellings, the reader must be referred to the writings 
of specialists. Sars (1901) proposed seven suborders — C>alanoida, 
Harpacticoida, Cyclopoida, Notodelphoida, Monstrilloida, Caligoida, 
l^maeoida. 

Authorities. — (The earlier memoirs of importance are cited in 
Giesbrecht’s Monograph of Naples^ 1892) ; Canu, “ Hersiliidae,** 
Bull, Sci. France belgiquCy ser. 3, vol. i. p. 402 (1888) ; and Les 
CopSpodes du Boulonnais (1892) ; Cuenot, Rev. bioL Nord France y 
vol. V. (1892) : Giesbrecht, “ Pelag. Copepoden,” F, u, ft. des Golfes 
von Neapel (Mon. 19, 1892) ; Hansen, Entomol. Med. vol. iii. pt. 5 
(1892) : I. C. Thompson, “ Copepoda of Liverpool Bay,** Trans. 
Liv. Biol. Soc, vol. vii. (1893) ; Schmeil, “ Deutschlands Copepoden,** 
Bibliotheca loologica (1892-1897) ; Brady, Journ. R. Micr. Soc. 
p. 168 (1894) ; T. Scott, “ Entomo.straca from the Gulf of Guinea,** 
irans. Linn. Soc. LondoHy vol. vi. pt. 1 (1894) ; Giesbrecht, Mitteil. 
Zool. Slat. Neapel y vol. xi. p. 631 ; vol. xii. p. 217 (1895) ; T. and A. 
Scott, Trans. Linn. Soc. Londony ser. 2, vol. vi. p. 419 (1896) ; Hansen 
** Choniostomatidae ** (1897) ; Sars, Proc. Mus. Zool. St Petersburg, 
“ Ca.«ipian Entomostraca *' (1897) ; Giesbrecht and Schmeil, “ Cope- 
poda gymn^lea,*’ Das Tierreich (1898) ; Giesbrecht, “ Astero- 
cheriden,” F. u. ft. Neapel (Mon. 25, 1899) ; Bassett -Smith, 
" Copepoda on Fishes,** Proc. Zool. Soc. London, p. 438 (1899) ; 
Brady, Trans. Zool. Soc. Londony vol. xv. pt. 2, p. 31 (1899) ; Sars, 
Arch. Natufv. vol. xxi. No. 2 (1899) ; Giesbrecht, Mitteil. Zool. Stat. 
Neapel, vol. xiv. p. ^9 (1900); Scott, “Fish Parasites,** Scottish 
Fishery Board, i8th Ann. Rep. p. 144 (1900) ; Stebbing, Willey's 
Zool. Results, pt. 5, p. 664 (1900); Embleton, Journ. Linn. Soc. 
London, vol. xxviii. p. 21 1 {1901) ; Sars, Crustacea of Norway, 
vol. iv. (1901). (T. R. R. S.) 

ENTRAGUES, CATHERINE HENRIETTE DE BALZAC D* 

(1579-1633), marquise de Verneuil, mistress of Henry IV., king 
of France, was the daughter of Charles Balzac d’Entragues 
and of Marie Touchet, mistress of Charles IX. Ambitious and 
intriguing, she succeeded in inducing Henry IV. to promise to 
marry her after the death of Gabrielle d^Estr^es, a promise which 
led to bitter scenes at court when shortly afterwards Henry 
married Marie de’ Medici. She carried her spite so far as to be 
deeply compromised in the conspiracy of Marshal Biron against 
the king in 1606, but escaped with a slight punishment, and in 
1608 Henry actually took her back into favour again. She seems 
then to have been involved in the Spanish intrigues which 
preceded the death of the king in 1610. 

See H. de la Fmihie, Henri IV, le rot, Vamoureux (Paris, 1890). 

ENTRECASTEAUX, JOSEPH-ANTOINE BRUNl D’ (1739- 
1793), French navigator, was born at Aix in 1739. At the age of 
fifteen he entered the navy. In the war of 1778 he commanded 
a frigate of thirty-two guns, and by his clever seamanship was 
successful in convoying a fleet of merchant vessels from Mar- 
seilles to the Levant, although they were attacked by two pirate 
vessels, each of which was larger than his own ship. In 1785 he 
was appointed to the command of the French fleet in the East 
Indies, and two years later he was named governor of the 
Mauritius and the Isle of Bourbon. While in command of the 
East India fleet he made a voyage to C!hina, an achievement 
which, in 1791, led the French government to select him to 
command an expedition which it was sending out to seek some 
tidings of the unfortunate La P6rouse, of whom nothing had been 
heard since February 1788. Rear-admiral d’Entrecasteaux’s 
expedition comprised the Recherche ” and ** L’Esperance,” 
\rith Captain Huon de Kermadec as second in command. Np 
tidings were obtained of the missing navigator, but in the 
course of his search Entrecasteaux made important geographical 
discoveries. He traced tWfe outlines of the eastern coast of NeW 
Odedonia, made extensive purveys round the Tasmanian coast, 
and touched at several places on the south coast of New Holland* 
The two ships entered Storm Bay, Tasmania, on the 21st of 


April 1792, and remained there until the i6th of May, surveying 
and naming the d ’Entrecasteaux Channel, the entrances to the 
Huon and Derwent rivers, Bruni Island, Recherche Bay, Port 
Esperance and various other localities. Excepting the name of 
the river Derwent (originally called Riviere du Nord by its 
French discoverers), these foregoing appellations have been 
retained. Leaving Tasmania the expedition sailed northward 
for the East Indies, and while coasting near the island of Java, 
Entrecasteaux was attacked by scurvy and died on the 20th of 
July 1793. 

ENTRE MINHO E DOURO (popularly called Minho), a former 
province of northern Portugal ; bounded on the N. by Galicia 
in Spain, E. by Traz-os-Montes, S. by Beira and W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Pop. (1900) 1,170,361 ; area 2790 sq. m. 
Though no longer officially recognized, the old provincial name 
remains in common use. The coast-line of Entre Minho e Douro 
is level and unbroken except by the estuaries of the main rivers ; 
inland, the elevation gradually increases towards the north and 
east, where several mountain ranges mark the frontier. Of 
these, the most important are the Serra da Peneda (4728 ft.), 
between the rivers Minho and Limia ; the Serra do Gerez (4357 
ft.), on the Galician border ; the Serra da Cabreira (4021 ft.^ 
immediately to the south ; and the Serra de MarSo (4642 ft.^ 
in the extreme south-east. As its name implies, the province is 
bounded by two great rivers, the Douro {q*v.) on the south, 
and the Minho (Spanish Mino) on the north ; but a small tract 
of land south of the Douro estuary is included also within the 
provincial boundary. There are three other large rivers which, 
like the Minho, flow west-south-west into the Atlantic. The 
Limia or Antela (Spanish Linia) rises in Galicia, and reaches the 
sea at Vianna do Gastello ; the Cavado springs from the southern 
foot hills of La Raya Scca, on the northern frontier of Traz-os- 
Montes, and forms, at its mouth, the small harbour of Espozende ; 
and the Ave descends from its sources in the Serra da Cabreira 
to Villa do Conde, where it enters the Atlantic. A large right- 
hand tributary of the Douro, the Tamega, rises in Galicia, and 
skirts the western slopes of the Serra de Marao. 

The climate is mild, except among the mountains, and such 
plants as heliotrope, fuchsias, palms and aloes thrive in the 
open throughout the year. Wheat and maize are grown on the 
plains, and other important products are wine, fruit, olives and 
chestnuts. Fish abound along the coast and in the main rivers ; 
timber is obtained from the mountain forests, and dairy-farming 
and the breeding of pigs and cattle are carried on in all parts. 
As the province is occupied by a hardy and industrious peasantry, 
and the density of population (4i9’5 per sq. m.) is more than 
twice that of any other province on the Portuguese mainland, 
the soil is very closely cultivated. The methods and implements 
of the farmers are, however, most primitive, and at the beginning 
of the 20th century it was not unusual to see a mule, or even a 
woman, harnessed with the team of oxen to an old-fashioned 
wooden plough. Small quantities of coal, iron, antimony, lead 
and gold are mined ; granite and slate are quarried ; and there 
are mineral springs at Mon^flo (pop. 2283) on the Minho. The 
Oporto-Corunna railway traverses the western districts and 
crosses the Spanish frontier at Tuy ; its branch lines give access 
to Braga, Guimarfies and Povoa de Varzim; and the Oporto- 
Salamanca railway passes up the Douro valley. The greater part 
of the north and west can only be reached by road, and even the 
chief highways are ill-kept. In these regions the principal means 
of transport is the sprmgless wooden cart, drawn by one or more 
of the tawny and under-sized but powerful oxen, with immense 
horns and elaborately carved yoke, which are characteristic of 
northern Portugal. For administrative purposes the province is 
divided into three districts : Vianna do Gastello in the north, 
Braga in the centre, Oporto in the south. The chief towns are 
separately described ; they include Oporto (167,955), one of the 
greatest wine-producing cities in the worid ; Braga (24,202), 
the seat of am archbishop yvho is primate of Portugal ; the sea- 
ports of Povoa de Varzim (12,623) Viemna do Gastello 
(9990) ; and Guimarfies (9104), a place of considerable historical 
interests 
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EUTREPOT (a Prench word, from the Lat. interpositum, that 
which is placed between), a storehouse or magazine for the 
temporary storage of goods, provisions, &c. ; also a place where 
goods, which are not allowed to pass into a country duty free, 
are stored under the superintendence of the custom house 
authorities till they are re-exported. In a looser sense, any town 
which has a considerable distributive trade is called an entrepot. 
The word is also used attributively to indicate the kind of trade 
carried on in such towns. 

ENTRE RIOS (Span. ** between rivers ”), a province of the 
eastern Argentine Republic, forming the southern part of a 
region sometimes described as the Argentine Mesopotamia, 
bounded N. by G)rrientes, E. by Uruguay with the Uruguay 
river as the boundary line, S. by Buenos Aires and W. by Santa 
Fe, the Parand river forming the boundary line with these two 
provinces. Pop. (1895) 292,019 ; (1905, est.) 376,600. The 
province has an area of 28,784 sq. m., consisting for the most part 
of an undulating, well-watered and partly-wooded plain, termin- 
ating in a low, swampy district of limited extent in the angle 
between the two great rivers. The great forest of Monteil 
occupies an extensive region in the N., estimated at nearly one- 
fifth the area of the province. Its soil is exceptionally fertile 
and its climate is mild and healthy. The province is sometimes 
called the “ garden of Argentina,” which would probably be 
sufficiently correct had its population devoted as much energy 
to agriculture as they have to political conflict and civil war. 
Its principal industry is that of stock-raising, exporting live 
cattle, horses, hides, jerked beef, tinned and salted meats, 
beef extract, mutton and wool. Its agricultural products are 
also important, including wheat, Indian corn, barley and fruits. 
Lime, gypsum and firewood are also profitable items in its export 
trade. The ParanA and Uruguay rivers provide exceptional 
facilities for the shipment of produce and the Entre Rios railways, 
consisting of a trunk line running E. and W. across the province 
from Parand to Concepcidn del Uruguay and several tributary 
branches, afford ample transportation facilities to the ports. 
Another railway line follows the Uruguay from Concordia north- 
ward into Corrientes. Entre Rios has been one of the most 
turbulent of the Argentine provinces, and has suffered severely 
from political disorder and civil war. Comparative quiet 
reigned from 1842 to 1870 under the autocratic rule of Gen. 
J. J. Urquiza. After his assassination in 1870 these partizan 
conflicts were renewed for two or three years, and then the 
province settled down to a life of comparative peace, followed 
by an extraordinary development in her pastoral and agricultural 
industries. Among these is the slaughtering and packing of 
beef, the exportation of which has reached large proportions. 
The capital is Parand, though the seat of government was 
originally located at Concepci6n del Uruguay, and was again 
transferred to that town during Urquiza’s domination. Con- 
cepcidn del Uruguay, or Concepci6n (founded i 77 ^X flourish- 
ing town and port on the Uruguay, connected by railway with 
an extensive producing region which gives it an important export 
trade, and is the seat of a national college and normal school. 
Its population was estimated at 9000 in 1905, Other large towns 
are Gualeguay and Guakguaychii. 

ENVOY (Fr. envoyS, “sent”), a diplomatic agent of the 
second rank. The word envoye comes first into general use in 
this connexion in the 17th century, as a translation of the Lat. 
ablegatus or missus (see Diplomacy). ;Hence the word envoy is 
commonly used of any one sent on a mission of any sort. 

ENZIO {c, 1220-1272), king of Sardinia, was a natural son of 
the emperor Frederick II. His mother was probably a German, 
and his name, Enzio, is a diminutive form of the German Hein- 
rich. His father had a great affection for him, and he was 
proUbly present at the battle of Cortenuova in 1237. In 1238 
he was married, in defiance of the wishes of Pope Gregory IX., 
to Adelasia, widow of Ubaldo Visconti and heiress of Torres and 
Gallura in Sardinia. Enzio took at once the title of king of 
Torres and Gollura, and in 1243 that of king of Sardinia, but he 
only sp^t a f ew mtmths in the island, and his sov^ignty 
existed^ name alone. In Jiffy 1239 he was appointed imperial 


vicegerent in Italy, and sharing in his father’s excommunication 
in the same year, took a prominent part in the war which broke 
out between the emperor and the pope. He commenced his 
campaign by subduing the march of Ancona, and in May 1341 
was in command of the forces which defeated the Genoese ffeet 
at Meloria, where he seized a large amount of booty and captured 
a number of ecclesiastics who w'ere proceeding to a council 
summoned by Gregory to Rome. Later he fought in Lombardy* 
In 1248 he assisted Frederick in his vain attempt to take 
Parma, but was wounded and taken prisoner by the Bolognese 
at Fossalta on the 26th of May 1249. His captivity was a severe 
blow to the Hohenstaufen cause in Italy, and was soon followed 
by the death of the emperor. He seems to have been well 
treated by the people of Bologna, where he remained a captive 
until his death on the 14th of March 1272. He was apparently 
granted a magnificent funeral, and was buried in the church of 
St Dominic at Bologna. During his imprisonment Enzio is said 
to have been loved by Lucia da Viadagola, a well-bom lady of 
Bologna, who shared his captivity and attempted to procure his 
release. Some doubt has, however, been cast upon this story, 
and the same remark applies to another which tells how two 
friends had almost succeeded in freeing him from prison concealed 
in a wine-cask, when he was recognized by a lock of his golden 
hair. His marriage with Adelasia liad been declared void by the 
pope in 1243, and he left one legitimate, and probably two 
illegitimate daughters. Enzio forms the subject of a drama by 
E. B. S. Raupach and of an opera by A. F. B. Dulk. 

Sec F. W. Grossman, Kdnig Bnsio (Gdttingcn, 1883) ; and 
H. Blasius, Kontg Enzio (Breslau, 1884). 

ENZYME (Gr. tvCvfw^, leavened, from Iv, in, and 
leaven), a term, first suggested by Kiihne, for an unorganized 
ferment (see Fermentation), a group of substances, in the 
constitution of plants and animals, which decompose certain 
carbon compounds occurring in association with them. See also 
Plants : Physiology ; Nutrition, &c. 

EOCENE (Gr. dawm, icaivos, recent), in geology, the name 
suggested by Sir C. Lyell in 1833 for the lower subdivision of the 
rocks of the Tertiary Era. The term was intended to convey the 
idea that this was the period which saw the dawn of the recent or 
existing forms of life, because it was estimated that among 
the fossils of this period only 3J % of the species are still living. 
Since Lyell’s time much has been learned about the fauna and 
flora of the period, and many palaeontologists doubt if any of 
the Eocene species are still extant, unless it be sorne of the lowest 
forms of life. Nevertheless the name is a convenient one and is 
in general use. The Eocene as originally defined was not long 
left intact, for E. Beyrich in 1854 proposed the term “ Oligocene ” 
for the upper portion, and later, in 1874, K. Schimper suggested 
“ Paleocene ” as a separate appellation for the lower portion. 
The Oligocene division has been generally accepted as a distinct 
period, but “ Paleocene ” is not so widely used. 

In north-western Europe the close of the Cretaceous period 
was marked by an extensive emergence of the land, accompanied, 
in many places, by considerable erosion of the Mesozoic rocks ; 
a prolonged interval elapsed before a relative depression of the 
land set in and the first Eocene deposits were formed. The early 
Eocene formations of the London-Paris-Bclgian bwin were of 
fresh-water and brackish origin; towards the middle of the 
period they had become marine, while later they reverted to the 
original type. In southern and eastern Europe changes of sea- 
level were less pronounced in character ; here the late Oetaceous 
seas were followed without much modification by those of the 
Eocene period, so rich in foraminiferal life. In many other 
regions, the great gap which separates the Tertiary from the 
Mesozoic rocks in the neighbourhood of London and Paris does 
not exist, and the boun&iry line is difficult to draw. Eocene 
strata succeed Cretaceous rocks without serious uncoifformity 
in the Libyan area, parts of Denmark, S.E. Alps, India, New 
Zealand and central N. America. The uncemformity is marked 
in England, parts of Egypt, on the Atlantic ooasUl plain and 
in the easteni gulf region of N. America, as well as in the marine 
Eocene of western Oregon. The clastic Flysch formation of the 
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Carpathians and northern Alps appears to be of Eocene age in 
the Upper and Cretaceous in the lower part; The Eocene sea 
covered at various times a strip of the Atlantic coast from New 
Jersey southward and sent a great tongue or bay up the Missis- 
sippi valley ; similar epkontmental seas spread over parts of the 
Pacihc border, but the plains of the interior with the mountains 
on the west were meanwhile being filled with terrestrial and 
lacustrine deposits which attained an enormous development 
This great extension of non-marine formations in the Eocene of 
difEereht countries has introduced difficulties in the way of exact 
correlation ; it is safer, therefore, in the present state of know- 
ledge, to make no attempt to find in the Eocene strata of America 
and India, &c., the precise equivalent of subdivisions that have 
been determined with more or less exactitude in the London- 
Parts-Belgian area. 

It is possible that in Eocene times there existed a greater 
continuity of the northern land masses than obtains to-day. 
Europe at that time was probably united with N. America 
through Iceland and Greenland ; while on the other side, America 
may have joined Asia by the way of Alaska. On the other hand, 
the great central, mediterranean sea which stretched across the 
Eurasian continents sent an arm northward somewhere just east 
of the UraJ mountains, and thus divided the northern land mass in 
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that region. S. America, Australia and .perhaps Africa may have 
been connected more or less directly with the Antarcticicontlnent. 

Associated, no doubt, with the crustal movements which 
closed the Cretaceous and inaugurated the Eocene period, 
there were local and intermittent manifestations of volcanic 
activity throughout the period. Diabases, gabbros, serpentines, 
soda-potash granites, &c., are found in the Eocene of the central 
and northern Apennines. Tuffs occur in the Veronese and 
Vicentin Alps— ^Ronca and Speleoco schists. Tuffs, basalts 
and other igneous rocks appear also in Montana, Wyoming, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Colorado ; also in 
Central America, the Antillean region and S. America. 

It has been very generally assumed by geologists, mainly wpOP 
the evidence of plant remains, that the Eoctene period opened 
with a temperate climate in northern latitudes ; later, as in- 
dicated by the London Clay, Alum Bay and Bournemou'^ bed$/ 
&c., the temperature appears to have been at least subtropical- 
But it should be observed that the frequent admixture of 
temperate forms with what are now tropical species naakes it 
difficult to speak with certainty as to the degree of wannth ex- 
perienced. The occurrence of lignites in the Eocene of l4ie 
Paris basin, Tirdl N. America is worthy of consideration 
in this connexion. On the other hand, the coarse boulder beds 
in the lower Flysch have been regarded as evidence of local 
glaciation ; this woded «idt be m^nsistent with a peeiod ^of 
widespread geniality of dlimitj^ as is indicated by the liu'g& sine 

the nuimmilites and the diversion of the jsmmt 

l^ttheevidenoeforglaoiationss Dotyettondusive« ’ 


Eocene StraHgrapky.^ln Brtta^, with exceptton of the !(ovey 

beds and the leaf-bearing beds of Antrim and Mnil, Ewne 
rocks are confined to the southrcastem portion of England. Tney 
lie in the two well-marked S3mcliaal basins of London and 
shire which are conterminous in the WMtem area (Hianipshirei 
Berkshire), but arc separated towards the east Iby the denuded 
anticline of the Weald. The strata in these two basins have been 
grouped in the following manner 

London Basin. TJempshire Basin. 

Upper Upper Bagshot Sands. Headon Hill and Barton Sands. 

{ Middle Bagshot Beds and Bracklesham Beds and leaf 
part of Lower Bagshot beds of Boumecnodth and 
Bods. Alum Bay. 


Lower 


'Part of Lower Bagshot 
Beds, London Clay, 
Blackheath and Old- 
haven Beds, Woolwich 
and Reading Beds, Thanet 
, Sands. 


London Clay and the equiva- 
lent Bognor Beds, Woolwich 
and Reading Beds. 


The Thanet sands have not been recognized in the Hampshire 
basin ; tliey are usually pale yellow and greenish sands with streaks 
of clay and at the base ; resting on an evenly denuded surface of 
chalk is a very constant layer of green-coated, well-rounded chalk 
flint pebbles. It is a marine formation, but fossils are scarcje except 
in E. Kent, where it attains its most complete development. The 
Woolwich and Reading beds (see REaoiNo Beds) contain both 
marine and estuarine fossils. In western Kent, between the 
Woolwich beds and the Loudon Clay arc the Oldhaven beds or 
Blackheath pebbles, 20 to 40 ft., made up almost entirely of well- 
rounded flint pebbles set in sand ; the fossils are marine and estuar- 
ine. The London Clay, 500 ft- thick, is a marine deposit consisting 
of blue or brown clay with sandy layers and septarian nodules ; its 
eauivalcnt in tlie Hampshire area is sometimes called the Bognor 
Clay, well exposed on the coast of Sussex. The Bagshot, Brackles- 
ham and Barton beds will be found briefly desci’ibcd under those 
heads. 

Crossing the English Channel, we ^d in northern France an^ 
Belgium a series of deposits identified in their general characters 
with those of England. The anticlinal ridge of the English Weald 
is prolonged south-eastwards on to the continent, and separates the 
Belgian from the French Eocene areas much as it separates 
areas of London and Hampshire ; and it is clear that at the tiipe ol 
deposition all four regions were intimately related and subject tp 
similar variations of marine and estuarine conditions. ‘ With a series 
of strata so variable from point to point it is natural that many 
purely local phases should have received distinctive names ; in the 
tJpper Eocene of the Paris basin the more important formations 
are the highly fossiliferous n>arine sands known as the “ Sands of 
Beauchamp and tlie local fresh-water limestone, the *' CaJeaire 
de St Ouen.*' The Middle Eocene is repre-sented by the well-known 

Calcairc grossicr,,” about 90 ft. tluck. The beds in this serie.s vary 
a good de^ lithologically, some being sandy, other!? marly or glau- 
conitic ; fossils are abundant. The Upper Calcaire grossicr or 
“ Caillasses is a fresh-water formation ; the middle division is 
marine ; wiiile the lower one is partly marine, partly of fresh-wafer 
origin. The jnomerous quarries and mines for building stone in the 
neighbourltood of Paris have made it possible to acquire a very 
precise knowledge of tliis divisioi:^, and maiw of the beds have re- 
ceived trade names, such as ” Roctiette,” “ Roche," “ ^anc franc,' ‘ 
" Banc vert," “Cllquart," -‘Saint Nom;" the two last named are 
dolomitic. Below these limestones are the nummulitic sands of Guise 
and Soisaons. The lower Eocene contains the lignitic plastic clay 
{areilc plastigue) of Soissous and elsewhere ; the limestones of Rilly 
ana Sezanne and the greenish glanconitic sands of Bracheux. The 
relative position of the above formations with respect to those of 
Belgium and England will bo seen from the table of Eocene strata. 
The Eocene -deposits iof southern Europe dificr in a marked maiuw 
from those of the Anglo-Parisian basin. The most important feature 
is the great development of nummulilic limestone ^th thin, marls 
and nummufitic sgndstoncs. The sea in which the nunmi^itic 
limestones were formed occupied the site of an enlarged Mcditer- 
raaeah communicating with similar waters ri^t round the world, 
for , these rocks are found not only in southern Eurc^e, including all 
the Alpine tracts^ Greece and Turkey and southern Russia/ but they 
are well developed in northern Africa, Asia Minor, Palestine, and 
tfhey may be TOllowod through Persia, Baluchistan, India, .into 
China, Tibet, Japan, Sumatra, Borneo .and the Phihpplgps. The 
nununulitic limestones, are frequently hgrd and -crystallme, especially 
where rthey have been subjected to elevation and compreasiph as in 
the Alpine region, 10,000 ft. above the sea, or from 16,000 to 20,000 
ft., in the .Central Asian plateau. Besides being a ^wklc^apVead 
formation the (ounnnulitic iin^sipne is locally seviSjial thousand 
feet thick* 

While-^^e foramMlcral limestpnes were being fottned'ovjer most of 
sotithetn.Eut^^a series of da^c beds werem dlTcnrmation 
in tile Garp^nktns' in4 tiieSidfthmi Alpine the Elyedh 

nnd the Vienna eend^ione; Some port! w*rpf . this Alpws-Epfiwc 
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non-local rocks of enormous dimensions included in the argillaceous 
or sandy matrix. The occurrence oi these large boulders together 
with the scarceness of fossils has suggested a glacial origin for the 
^rmation ; but the evidence hitherto collected is not conclusive. 
C. W. von Giimbel has classified the Eocene of the northern Alps 
(Bavaria, &c.) as follows : — 

Upper Eocene /^ysch a^d Vienna sandstone, with younger num- 
. ^ \ mulitic beds and Haring group. 

Middle „ Kressenborg Beds, with older nummulitic beds. 
Lower „ Burbei^ B^s, Greensands with small nummulites. 
The Haring group of northern Tirol contains lignite beds of some 
importance. In the southern and S.E. Alps the following divisions 
are recognized. 

Upper Eocene Tassello — Vienna Sandstone, conglo- 

y ( merates, marls and shales. 

Middle „ Nummulitic limestones, three subdivisions. 

I'Liburnian stage (or Prolcocene), foraminiferal 
I limestones with fresh-water intercalations at the 
top and bottom, the Cosina beds, fresh- water in 
the middle of the series. 

In the central and northern Apennines the Eocene strata have been 
subdivided by Prof. K. vSacco into an upper Bartoiiian, a middle 
Parisian and a lower Suessonian scries. In the middle member are 
the representatives of the Flysch and the Macigno. The.se Eocene 
strata axe upwards of 5500 ft. thick. In northern Africa the num- 
mulitic limestones and sandstones are widely spread ; the lower 
portions comprise the Libyan group and the shales of Esneh on the 
Nile (Flandrion), the Alvenlina beds of Sokotra and others; the 
Mokattam stage of Egypt is a representative of the later Eocene. 
Much of the N. African Eocene contains phosphatic l>eds. In India 
strata of Eocene age axe extensively developed ; in Sind the marine 
Ranikot beds, 1500 to 2000 ft., consisting of clays with gypsum and 
lignite, shales and sandstones ; these Ix’ds have, side by side with 
Ekioenc ■nummuliles, a few fossils of Cretaceous affinities. Above 
the Ranikot Imds are the massive nummulitic limestones and sand- 
atones of the Kirtliar group ^ these are succeeded by the nummulitic 
limestones and .shales at the.basc of the Nari group. In the .southern 
Himalayan region the nummulitic phase of Eocene deposit is well 
•developed, but there are difficulties in fixing the line demarcation 
between this and the younger formations. The lower part of the 
Sirmur series of the Simla district may belong to this period ; it is 
subdivided into the Ka.sauli ^oup and the Dagshai group with the 
Subithu group at the base. Beneath the thick nummulitic Eocene 
limestone of the Salt Range are shales and marts with a few coal 
seams. The marine Kooene rocks of N. America are most exten- 
sively develo])ed round the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, whence they 
spread into the valley of the Mississippi and, as a comparatively 
narrow strip, along the Atlantic coastal plain to New Jersey. 

The scries in Alabama, which may be taken as typical of the Gulf 
coast Eocene, is as follows • 

Upper Jacksonian, White limestone of Alabama (and Vicksburg ?). 
Middle 

• /Chickasa wan Sands and lignites. 

(Midwayan or Clayton formation, limestones. 

The above »ucce.ssion is not fully represented in the Atlantic coast 
states 

On the Pacific ooast marine formations are found in California 
and Oregon ; such are the Tejon series with lignite and oil ; the 
Escondido scries of S. California (7000 ft.), part of the Pa.scadero 
«eries of the Santa Cruz Mountains ; the iSilaski, Tyee, Arago and 
Coalodo beds — with coals — in Oregon. In tlic Puget formation of 
Washington we have a great series of sediments, largely of brackish- 
water origin, and in parts coal-bearing. The total thickness of this 
formation has been estimated at 20,000 ft. (it may prove to be less 
than this), but it is probable that only the lower portion is of Eocene 
age. The most Interesting of the N . American Eocene deposits arc 
those of the Rocky Mountains and the adjacent western plains, in 
Wyoming, Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, &c. ; they are of terrestrial, 
lacustrine or aeolian origin, and on ttris account and because they 
were not strictly synchronous, there is considerable difficulty in 
placing them in their true position in the time-scale. The main 
d^isions or groups are generally recognized as follows : — 

Mammalian 
Zonal Forms. 


/ Diplacodon, 

I T^matoih^rium, 


Upper ^ Uinta Group, 800 ft. (?= Jacksonian) . 

Middle ®Bridger Group, 2000 ft. (? = Clai 

boraian) * Uintaiherium^ 

Wind River Group, 800 ft. .. . , Bathyopsis, 

Lower -!*W^tch Group, 2000 it. (?j=Chicka- 

1 sfiiwanV . . . . CbryphtJdon. 

1 j^Torrejon Group, 300 ft. . . . • Panlolambda. 

Pucroo Group, 300 to 1000 ft. . . Potymastodon. 

♦ Fort Bridger Basin. 

« Wasatch Mts. in Utah. 

* PudW river, New Miesdoa 


* South of the Uinta MU. in Utah. 

* Wind TiVhf m Wyoming. 

* Xoirrefoa ia New mxicoi 


The Fort Union beds of Canada and parts of Montana and N. Dakota 
are probably the oldest Eocene strata of the Western Interior ; 
they are some 2000 ft. thick and possibly are eciuivalent to the Mid- 
wayan group. But in these bed.s, as in tho.se known as Arapahoe, 
Livingston, Denver, Ohio and Ruby, which are now often classed 
as belonging to the upper Laramie formation, it ia safer to regard 
them as a transitional series between the Mesozoic and Tertiary 
systems. There is, however, a marked unconformity between tlxe 
Eocene Telluride or San Miguel and Poison Canyon formations of 
Colorado and tlie underlying Laramie rocks. 

Many local aspects of Eocene rocks have received special names, 
but too little is known about them to enable them to be correctly 
placed in the Eocene series. Such are tlie Clamo formation (late 
Eocene) of the John Day basin, Oregon, the Pinyon conglomerate 
of Yellowstone Park, the Sphinx con' 4 omcrate of Montana, the 
Whitetail conglomerate of Arizona, the Manti shales of Utah, the 
Mojave formation of S. California and the Amyzoii formation of 
Nevada. 

Of the Eocene of other countries little is known in detail. Strata 
of this age occur in Central and S. America (Patagonia-Magellanian 
series— Brazil, Chile, Argentina), in S. Australia (and in the Great 
Australian Bight), New Zealand, in Seymour Island near Graham 
I^and in the Antarctic Regions, Japan, Java, Borneo, New Guinea, 
Moluccas, Philippines, New Caledonia, also in Greenland, Bear 
Island, Spitzbei^en and Siberia. 

Organic Lije of the Eocene Period. — As it has been observed 
above, the name Eocene was given to this period on the ground 
that in its fauna only a small percentage of living species were 
present ; this estimation was founded upon the a.ssemblage of 
invertebrate remains in which, from the commencement of this 
period until the present day, there has been comparatively little 
change. The real biological interest of the period centres around 
the higher vertebrate types. In the marine mollusca the most 
noteworthy change is the entire absence of ammonoids, the group 
which throughout the Mesozoic era had taken so prominent a 
place, but disappeared completely with the close of the Cretaceous, 
Nautiloids were more abundant than they are at present, but 
as a whole the Gephalopods took a more subordinate part 
than they had done in previous periods. On the other hand, 
Gasteropixk and Pelecypods found in the numerous shallow seas 
a very suitable environment and flourished exceedingly, and 
their shells are often preserved in a state of great perfection 
and in enormous numbers. Of the Gasteropod genera Cerithium 
with its estuarine and lagoonal forms Potamides^ PotamidopHs, 
&€., is very characteristic; Rostellaria, Valuta, Fusus, Pleura- 
ifma, Conus, Typkis may also be cited. Cardium, Venericardia, 
Crassatella, Corbtdomya, Cytherea, Lucina, Anomia, Ostrea are a 
few of the many Pelecypod genera. Echinoderms were repre- 
.sented by abundant sea-urchins, Echmolantpas, Linthia, Cano- 
clypeus, &c. Corals flourished on the numerous reefs and ap- 
proximated to modem forms {Trochosmtlia, Dendrophyllia). But 
by far the most abundant marine organisms were the foramini- 
fera which flourished in the warm seas in countless myriads. 
Foremost among these are the Nummulites, which by their 
extraordinary numerical development and great size, as well as 
by their wide distribution, demand special recognition. Many 
other genera of almost equal importance as rock builders, lived 
at the same time: Orthophrdgma, Operculina, Assilina, Ofbiloliies, 
Miliola, Alveolina. Crustacea were fairly abundant {XaMkopsts, 
Portunus), and most of the orders and many families of modem 
insects were represented . 

When we turn to the higher forms of life, the reptiles and 
mammals, we find a remarkable contrast between the fauna 
of the Eocene and those periods which preceded and succeeded 
it. The great group of Saurian reptiles, whose members had 
held dominion on land and sea during most of tlie Mesozoic 
time, had completely disappeared by the beginning of the 
Eocene ; in their place placental mammals made their appearance 
and rapidly became the dominant gro®p. Among the early 
Eocene mammals no trace can be found of the numerous and 
clearly-marked orders with which we are familiar to-day ; instead 
we find obscurely differentiated forms, which cannot be fitted 
without vioAenoe into any of the modern orders. The early 
placental mammals were ^neralized types (with certain non- 
placental characters) with potentialities for Ta{iid (divergence 
and development in the direction of the more specialized modem 
orders. Tints, Greodonta ioreshademed t^ Carnivora, the 
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Paris Basin. 

England. 

Belgian Basin. 

regions and 
Great Central 
sea. 

Flysch 

Phase. 
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North America. 
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Limestone of Saint-Ouen. 
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Sands of Beauchamp. 
Sands of Auvers. 
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Upper Bagshot sands. 
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Jacksonian. 
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Thanetien. 
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Sezanne. 
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eau. 

Marls of G^linden. 
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Torrejon Group 
and 

Midwayan. 

Puerco Group. 


Condylarthra presaged the herbivorous groups ; but before the 
close of this period, so favourable were the conditions of life 
to a rapid evolution of types, that most of the great orders had 
been clearly defined, though none of the Eocene genera are still 
extant. Among the early carnivores were Arctocyon, Palaeonictis, 
Ambly clonus, Hyaenodon, Cynodon, Provivera, Patriofelis. The 
primitive dog-like forms did not appear until late in the period, 
in Europe ; and true cats did not arrive until later, though they 
were represented by Eusmilus in the Upper Eocene of France. 
The primitive ungulates (O^ndylarths) were generalized forms 
with five effective toes, exemplified in Phenacodus. The gross 
Amblypoda, with five-toed stumpy feet {Coryphodon), were 
prominent in the early Eocene ; particularly striking forms 
were the Dinoceratidae, Dinoceras, with three pairs of horns or 
protuberances on its massive skull and a pair of huge canine 
teeth projecting downwards ; Tinoceras, Uintatherium, Loxo- 
phodon, See , ; these elephantine creatures, whose remains are so 
abundant in the Eocene deposits of western America, died out 
before the close of the period. The divergence of the hoofed 
mammals into the two prominent divisions, the odd-toed and 
even-toed, began in this period, but the former did not get beyond 
the three-toed stage. The least differentiated of the odd-toed 
group were the Lophiodonts: tapirs were foreshadowed by 
Systemodon and similar forms {Palaeotherium, Paloplotherium) ; 
the peccary-like Hyracotherium was a forerunner of the horse, 
Hyrochinus was a primitive rhinoceros. The evolution of the 
horse through such forms as Hyracotherium, Pachynolophus, 
Eohippus, &c., appears to have proceeded along parallel lines 
in Eurasia and America, but the true horse did not arrive until 
later. Ancestral deer were represented by Dichobune, Amphi- 
tragulus and others, while many small hog-like forms existed 
{Diplopus, Eohyus, Hyopotamus, Homacodon). The primitive 
sto^ of the camel group developed in N. America in late Eocene 
time and sent branches into S. America and Eurasia. The 
edentates were very generalized forms at this period (Gan- 

^ Bartonien from Barton, England. 

Lut6tien „ Lutetia = Paris. 

Ypr^en „ Ypres, Flanders. 

Land^nien „ Landen, Belgium. 

Thanetien „ The Isle of Thanet. 

Spamacien „ Spamacum3=£peniay« 

Laekenien „ Laeken, Belgium. 

Bruxellien „ Brussels. 

Panis^lien ,, Mont Paniael, near Mons. 

Other names that have been ^pUed to subdivisions of the Eocene ' 
not included in the table ^re Paririen and Suessonien (Bissons) 
Lndien (Ludes in the Paris basin) and Priabonicn (Priabona in tne 
Vicentine Alps) ; Heersien (Heer near Maastricht) and Wemmdieiii ; 
(Wemmel, Belgium) ; very a^ny mone niight be mentioned. 


odonta) ; the rodents (Tillodontia) attained a large size for 
members of this group, e.g. TiUoiherium. The Insectivores had 
Eocene forerunners, and the Lemuroids — probable ancestors 
of the apes — were forms of great interest, Anaptomorphus, 
Microsyops, Heterokyus, Microchaerus, Coenopithecus ; even the 
Cetaceans were well represented by Zeuglodon and others. 

The non-placental mammals although abundant were taking a 
secondary place ; Didelphys, the primitive opossum, is note- 
worthy on account of its wide geographical range. 

Among the birds, the large flightless forms, Eupterornis, 
Gastornis, were prominent, and many others were present, such 
as the ancestral forms of our modern gulls, albatrosses, herons, 
buzzards, eagles, owls, quails, plovers. Reptiles were poorly 
represented, with the exception of crocodilians, tortoises, turtles 
and some laxge snakes. 

The flora of the Eocene period, although full of interest, does 
not convey the impression of newness that is afforded by the 
fauna of the period. The reason for this difference is this : 
the newer flora had been introduced and had developed to a 
considerable extent in the Cretaceous period, and there is no 
shaip break between the flora of the earlier and that of the later 
period ; in both we find a mixed assemblage — what we should 
now regard as tropical palms, growing side by side with mild- 
temperate trees. Early Eocene plants in N. Europe, oaks, 
willows, chestnuts (Castanea), laurels, indicate a more temperate 
climate than existed in Middle Eocene when in the Isle of Wight, 
Hampshire and the adjacent portions of the continent, palms, 
figs, cinnamon flourished along with the cactus, m^nolia, 
sequoia, cypress and ferns. The late Eocene flora of Europe 
was very similar to its descendant in modern Australasia. 

See A de Lapparent, TraiU de gSolo^Cy vol. iii. (5th ed., 1906), 
which contains a ^ood general account of the period, with numerous 
references to oxi^inal papers. Also R. B. Newton, Systematic List 
of the Frederick E. Edwards Collection of British Oligocene and Eocene 
Mollusca in the British Museum {Natural History) (1891), pp. Z99-323; 
G. D. Harris, “ A Revision of our Lower Eocenes,” Proc. Geologists* 
Assoc. X., 1887-1888; W. B. Clark, “Correlation Papers: Eocene” 
(1891), if.S. deal. Survey Bull. No. Sj. For more recent literature 
consult Geological Literature added to the Geological Society* s Library, 
published annually by the society. ( J. A. H.) 

BON DE BBAUMONT, Charles GeneviAve Louise Auguste 
AndrA TimothAe d’ (1738-1810), commonly known as the 
Chevauer d’Eon, French political adventurer, famous fbr the 
supposed mystery of his sex, was bom near Tonnerre in, Bur- 
gundy, on the 7th of October 1738. He was the son of an advocate 
of go^ position, and after a distinguished course of study at Ae 
ColWge Mazarin he became a doctor of law by special dispensation 
before the usual age, and adopted his fauier’s profession. He 
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began literary work as a contributor to Friron’s Annie lUtiraire, 
and attracted notice as a political writer by two works on 
financial and administrative questions, which he published in his 
twenty-fifth year. His reputation increased so rapidly that in 
1755 he was, on the recommendation of Louis Fran9ois, prince of 
Conti, entrust^ by Louis XV. (who had originally started his 
“ secret ” foreign policy — by undisclosed agents behind the 
backs of his ministers — in favour of the prince of Conti’s ambition 
to be king of Poland) with a secret mission to the court of Russia. 
It was on this occasion that he is said for the first time to have 
assumed the dress of a woman, with the connivance, it is sup- 
posed, of the French court. ^ In this disguise he obtained the 
appointment of reader to the empress Elizabeth, and won her over 
entirely to the views of his royal master, with whom he main- 
tained a secret correspondence during the whole of his diplomatic 
career. After a year’s absence he returned to Pans to be 
immediately charged with a second mission to St Petersburg, 
in which he figured in his true sex, and as brother of the reader 
who had been at the Russian court the year before. He played 
an important part in the negotiations between the courts of 
Russia, Austria and France during the Seven Years' War. 
For these diplomatic services he was rewarded with the decora- 
tion of the grand cross of St Louis. In 1759 he served with the 
French army on the Rhine as aide-de-camp to the marshal de 
Broglie, and was wounded during the campaign. He had held 
for some years previously a commission in a regiment of dragoons, 
and was distinguished for his skill in military exercises, particu- 
larly in fencing. In 1762, on the return of the due de Nivernais, 
d'Eon, who had been secretary to his embassy, was appointed his 
successor, first as resident agent and then as minister pleni- 
potentiary at the court of Great Britain. He had not been long 
m this position when he lost the favour of his sovereign, chiefly, 
according to his own account, through the adverse influence of 
Madame de Pompadour, who was jealous of him as a secret 
correspondent of the king. Superseded by count de Guerchy, 
d'Eon showed his irritation by denying the genuineness of the 
letter of appointment, and by raising an action against Guerchy 
for an attempt to poison him. Guerchy, on the other hand, 
had previously commenced an action against d'Eon for libel, 
founded on the publication by the latter of certain state docu- 
ments of which he had possession in his official capacity. Both 
parties succeeded in so far as a true bill was found against 
Guerchy for the attempt to murder, though by pleading his 
privilege as ambassador he escaped a trial, and d’Eon was found 
guilty of the libel. Failing to come up for judgment when called 
on, he was outlawed. For some years afterwards he lived in 
obscurity, appearing in public chiefly at fencing matches. 
During this period rumours as to the sex of d’Eon, originating 
probably in the story of his first residence at St Petersburg as a 
female, began to excite public interest. In 1774 he published at 
Amsterdam a book called Les Loisirs du Che 7 )alier d^Eon, which 
stimulated gossip. Bets were frequently laid on the subject, 
and an action raised before Lord Mansfield in 1777 for the re- 
covery of one of these bets brought the question to a judicial 
decision, by which d’Eon was declared a female. A month after 
the trial he returned to Fiance, having received permission to do 
so as the result of negotiations in which Beaumarchais was em- 
ployed as agent. The conditions were that he was to deliver up 
certain state documents in his possession, and to wear the dress 
of a female. The reason for the latter .of. these stipulations has 
never been clearly explained, but he complied with it to the 
close of his life. In 1784 he received permission to visit London 
for the purpose of bringing hack his hbrary and other property. 
He did not, however, return to France, though after the Revolu- 
tion he sent a letter, , using the name of Mad^e d’Eon, in which 
he offered to serve in the republican army. He continued to 
di:ess as a lady, and took part in fesKing matches with success, 
though at last in 1796 he was badly h^ in one. He died in 
London on the 22nd of May 1810. During the closing years of 
hia life he i$ said to have enjp)red a small pension from Geaige HI. 

V But mBiMff k Hist&Hcal MysUrUs^ pp. 241-242, where this tradl- 
tioaai account is discussed and kejected. 


A post-mortem examination of the body conclusively established 
the fact that d’Eon was a man. 

The best modem accounts are in the due de Broglie’s Le Secret 
du rot (1888) ; Captain J. Buchan Telfur's Strange Career of the 
Chevalier d'Eon (1888) ; Octave Homberg and Fernand Jousselin, 
Le Chevalier d'Eon (1904) ; and A. Lang’s Historical Mysteries (1904), 

E 0 TV 6 S, j6ZSEF, Baron (1813-1871), Hungarian writer and 
statesman, the son of Baron ignaez Eotvds and the baroness 
Lilian, was born at Buda on the 13th of September 1813. After 
an excellent education he entered the civil service as a vice- 
notary, and was early introduced to political life by his father. 
He also spent many years in western Europe, assimilating the 
new ideas both literary and political, and making the acquaint- 
ance of the leaders of the Romantic school. On his return to 
Hungary he wrote his first political work, Prison Reform ; and 
at the diet of 1839-1840 he made a great impression by his 
eloquence and learning. One of his first speeches (published, 
with additional matter, in 1841) warmly advocated Jewish 
emancipation. Subsequently, in the columns of the Pesii Hirlap, 
Eotvos disseminated his progressive ideas farther afield, his 
standpoint being that the necessary reforms could only be 
carried out administratively by a responsible and purely national 
government. The same sentiments pervade his novel The 
Village Notary (1844-1846), one of the classics of the Magyar 
literature, as well as in the less notable romance Hungary in 
and the comedy Long live Equality / In 1842 he mauried 
Anna Rosty, but his happy domestic life did not interfere with 
his public career. He was now generally regarded as one of the 
leading writers and politicians of Hungary, while the charm 
of his oratory was such that, whenever the archduke palatine 
Joseph desired to have a full attendance in the House of Mag- 
nates, he called upon Eotvos to address it. The February 
revolution of 1848 was the complete triumph of Edtvos’ ideas, 
and he held the portfolio of public worship and instruction in the 
first responsible Hungarian ministry. But his influence extended 
far beyond his own department. Eotvos, Dedk and Szech^nyi 
represented the pacific, moderating influence in the council of 
ministers, but when the premier, Batthy&ny, resigned, Eotvos, 
in despair, retired for a time to Munich. Yet, though withdrawn 
from the tempests of the War of Independence, he continued to 
serve his country with his pen. His Influence of the Ruling Ideas 
of the igih Century on the Slate (Pest, 1851-1854, German editions 
at Vienna and Leipzig the same year) profoundly influenced 
literature and public opinion in Hungary. On his return home, 
in 1851, he kept resolutely aloof from all political movements. 
In 1859 he published The Guarantees of the Power and Unity of 
Austria (Ger. ed. Leipzig, same year), in which he tried to arrive 
at a compromise between personal union and ministerial responsi- 
bility on the one hand and centralization on the other. After the 
Italian war, however, such a halting-place was regarded as in- 
adequate by the majority of the nation. In the diet of 1861 
Eotvos was one of the most loyal followers of Dcik, and his 
speech in favour of the “ Address ” (see DkXk, Francis) made 
a great impression at Vienna. The enforced calm which prevailed 
during the next few years enabled him to devote himself once 
more to literature, and, in 1866, he was elected president of the 
Hungarian academy. In the diets of 1865 and 1867 he fought 
zealously by the side of DeAk, with whose policy he now com- 
pletely associated himself. On the formation of the AndrAssy 
cabinet (Feb. 1867) he once more accepted the portfolio of public 
worship and education, being the only one of the ministers of 
1848 who thus returned to office. He had now, at last, the 
opportunity of realizing the ideals of a lifetime. That very year 
the diet pass^ his bill for the emancipation of the Jews ; though 
his further efforts in the direction of religious liberty were le^ 
successful, owing to the opposition of the Catholics. But his 
greatest achievement was the National Schools Act, most 
complete system of education provided for Hung^ since tbo 
days of Maria Theresa. Good Catholic though he (in matters 
of religion he had been the friend and was the disciple of Mont- 
alemb^), Eotvos lo^ed with disfavour on the dognianf papal 
mfallibility, promulgated in 1870, and whex> the bishop of 
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Feh6rv&r proclaimed it^ E 5 tv 6 s cited him to appear at the capital 
ad audiendum verhum regium. He was a constant defender of 
the composition with Austria (Atisgleich), and during the absence 
of Andr^y used to preside over the council of ministers ; but 
the labours of the last few years were too much for his failing 
health, and he died at Pest on the 2nd of February 1871. On the 
3rd of May 1879 a statue was erected to him at Pest in the square 
which bears his name. 

Edtvds occupied as prominent a place in Hungarian literature 
as in Hungarian politics. His peculiarity, both as a politician 
and as a statesman^ lies in the fact that he was a true philosopher, 
a philosopher at heart as well as in theory ; and in his poems and 
novels he clothed in artistic forms all the great ideas for which 
he contended in social and political life. The best of his verses 
are to be found in his ballads, but his poems are insignificant 
compared with his romances. It was The Carthusians, written 
on the bccasion of the floods at Pest in 1838, that first took the 
public by storm. The Magyar novel was then in its infancy, 
being chiefly represented by the historico-epics of J 6 sik 4 . E 5 tv 6 s 
first modernized it, giving prominence in his pages to current 
social problems and political aspirations. The famous Village 
Notary Came still nearer to actual life, while Hungary in 1S14, 
in which the terrible Dofesa Jacquerie (see Dozsa) is so vividly 
described, is especially interesting because it rightly attributes 
the great national catastrophe of MohAcs to the blind selfishness 
of the Magyar nobility and the intense sufferings of the people. 
Yet, as already stated, all these books are written with a moral 
purpose, and their somewhat involved and difficult style is, 
nowadays at any rate, a trial to those who are acquainted with 
the easy, brilliant and lively novels of J6kai. 

The best edition of E6tv6s* collected works is that of 1891, in 
17 vols. Comparatively few of his writings have been translated, 
but there are a good English version (London, 1B50) and numerous 
German versions of The Village Notary ^ while The Emancipation 
of the Jews has been translated into Italian and German (Pest, 1841- 
1842), and a German translation of Hungary in under the title 
of Der Bauernhriig in Ungam was published at Pest in 1830. 

See A. B4n, Life and Art of Baron Joseph E 6 tvds (Hung.) (Buda- 
pest, 1902) ; Zoltan Ferenezi, Baron Joseph Eotvds (Hung.) (Buda- 
pest, 1903) [this is the best biography] ; and M. Berkovics, 
Baron Joseph Eotvos and the French Literature (Hung.) (Budapest, 
1904). (R. N. B.) 

EPAMINONDAS (c. 418-362), Theban general and statesman, 
bom about 418 b.c. of a noble but impoverished family. For 
his education he was chiefly indebted to Lysis of Tarentum, a 
Pythagorean exile who had found refuge with his father Polymnis. 
He first comes into notice in the attack upon Mantineia in 385, 
when he fought on the Spartan side and saved the life of his future 
colleague Pelopidas. In his youth Epaminondas took little 
part in pmblic affairs ; he held aloof from the political assassina- 
tions which preceded the Theban insurrection of 379. But in the 
following campaigns against Sparta he rendered good service in 
organizing the Theban defence. In 371 he represented Thebes 
at the congress in Sparta, and by his refusal to surrender the 
Boeotian cities under Theban control prevented the conclusion 
of a general peace. In the ensuing campaign he commanded 
the Boeotian army which met the Peloponnesian levy at Leuctra, 
and by a brilliant victory on this site, due mainly to his daring 
innovations in the tactics of the heavy infantry, established at 
once the predominance of Thebes among the land-powers of 
Greece and his own fame as the greatest and most original of 
Greek generals. At the instigation of the Peloponnesian states 
which armed against Sparta in consequence of this battle, 
Epaminondas in 370 led a large host into Laconia; though 
unable to capture Sparta he ravaged its territory and dealt a 
lasting blow at Sparta’s predominance in Peloponnesus by liber- 
ating the Messenians ai^ rebuilding their capital at Messeite. 
Accused on hfa return to Thebes of Imving exceeded the term of 
his command, he made good his defence and was re-elected 
boeotarch. In 369 he forced the Isthmus lines and secured 
S^on for Thebw, bat gained no considerable successes. In tfiO 
foDowing 3Hftar served as a common soldier in Thessaly, and 
upon being ^instated fii command cem^ved the safb retreat 
Of the Theban army from a difficult position. Returning tx> 


Thessaly next year at the head of an army he procured the 
liberatian of Pelopidas from the t)nrattt Alexander of Pheiue 
without striking a blow. In his third expedition (366) to Pelo- 
ponnesus, Epaminondas again eluded the Isthmus garrison and 
won over the Achaeans to the Theban alliance. Turning his 
attention to the growing maritime power of Athens, Epaminondas 
next equipped a fleet of 100 triremes, and during a cruise to the 
Propontis detached several states from the Athenian con- 
federacy. When subsequent complications threatened the 
positiem of Thebes in Peloponnesus he again mustered a large 
army in order to crush the newly formed Spartan^ league (362). 
After some masterly operations between Sparta and Mantineia, 
by which he nearly captured both these towns, he engaged in a 
decisive battle on the latter site, and by his vigorous shock 
tactics gained a complete victory over his opponents (see 
Mantineia). Epaminondas himself received a severe wound 
during the combat, and died soon after the issue was decided. 

His title to fame rests mainly on his brilliant qualities both 
as a strategist and as a tactician ; his influence on military art 
in Greece was of the greatest. For the purity and uprightness 
of his character he likewise stood in high repute ; his culture and 
eloquence equalled the highest Attic standard. In politics his 
chief achievement was the final overthrow of Sparta’s predomin- 
ance in the Peloponnese ; as a constructive statesman he displayed 
no special talent, and the lofty pan-Hellenic amlntions which arc 
imputed to him at any rate never found a practical expression. 

Cornelius Nepos, Vita Eparwinondae ; Diodorus xv. 32-88 ; 
Xenophon, Hellerdca, vii. ; L. Pomtow, Das Leben des Epaminondas 
(Berlin, 1870) ; von Stein, Gesohichte der spartanischen und thehani- 
schen liegemonie (Dorj^at, 1884), pp. 123 sqq. ; H. Swoboda in Pauly- 
WisflOwa, Realencychpadie. v. pt. 2 (Stuttgart, I905), pp. 2674-2707 : 
also Army : History, § 6. (M. O. B. C.) 

BP ARCH, an ofiicial, a governor of a province of Roman 
Greece, ssrapxoi, whose title was equivalent to, or represented 
that of the Roman praefectus. The area of his administration 
was called an eparchy (eVapx^a)* The term survives as one of 
the administrative units of modem Greece, the country being 
divided into nomarchies, subdivided into eparchies, again sul> 
divided into demarchies (see Greece : Local Administration). 
'' Eparch ” and “ eparchy ” are also used in the Russian Orthodox 
Church for a bishop and his diocese respectively. 

EPAULETTE (a French word, from ipaule, a shoulder), 
properly a shoulder-piece, and so applied to the shoulder-knot of 
ribbon to which a scapulary was attached, worn by members of a 
religious order. The military usage was probably derived from 
the metal plate {ipauliire) which protected the shoulder in the 
defensive armour of the i6th century. It was first used merely 
as a shoulder knot to fasten the baldric, and the application of 
it to mark distinctive grades of rank was begun in France at the 
suggestion, it is said, of Charles Louis Auguste Fouquet, due de 
Belle-Isle, in 1759. In modem times it always appears as a 
shoulder ornament for military and navsd uniforms. At first it 
consisted merely of a fringe hanmg firom the end of the shoulder- 
strap or cord over the sleev^, but towards the end of the i8th 
century it became a solid ornament, consisting of a flat shoulder- 
piece, extended beyond the point of the shoulder mte an oval 
plate, from the edge of which hangs a thick fringe, in the case of 
officers of gold or salver. The epaulette is worn in the British 
navy by officers above the rank of sub-lieutenant ; in liie army 
it ceasrf to be worn about 1855. It is worn by officers in the 
United States navy above the rank of ensign ; since 1:872 it is 
only worn by general officers in the army. In most other 
countries epaulettes are worn by officers, and in the French 
army by men also, with a fi^e' of worsted, various dis- 
tinctions of shape and colour being observed between ranks, 
corps and arms of the service^ The scale is simikr to the 
epaulette, but has no fringe. 

ApAB, CKARLB 8 -«M 10 HEL> AsntnE celebrated 

for his labours in behalf of the dbal and dumb, was bom at Paris 
on the 2r5tli of Novemter 1712, being the son ^ tl^ king’s archi- 
tect. He studied for the churchy but having deblhred to ssgn a 
religious formula opposed ^ the doctrines* of \the> lansem he 
was denied ordination by the tiishop of hia diod^. fie then 
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devoted himeclf to the study of law ; but about the time of his 
admission to the bar of Pwis, the bishop of Troyes granted him 
o^nation, and offered him a canonry in his cathedral. Tliis 
bishop died soon afto, and the abb6, coming to Paris^ was, on 
account of his relations with Soanen, the famous Jansenist, 
deprived of his ecclesiastical functions by the archbishop of 
Beaumont. About the same time it happ>ened that he heard 
of two deaf mutes whom a priest lately detd had been endeavour- 
ing to instruct, and he offered to take his place. The Spaniard 
l^ira was then in Paris, exhibiting the results he had obtained 
in the education of deaf mutes ; and it has been affirmed that 
it WES from him that £p6e obtained his manual alphabet. The 
abb^, however, affirmed that he knew nothing of Pereira’s 
method ; and whether he did or not, there can be no doubt that 
he attained far greater success than Pereira or any of his prede- 
cessors, and that the whole system now followed in the instruction 
of deaf mutes virtually owes its origin to his intelligence and 
devotion. In 1755 he founded, for this beneficent purpose, a 
school which he supported at his own expense until his death, 
and which afterwards was succeeded by the ** Institution 
Nationale des Sourds Muets k Paris,” founded by the National 
Assembly in 1791. He died on the 23rd of December 1789. 
In 1838 a bronze monument was erected over his grave in the 
church of Saint Roch. He published various books on his 
method of instruction, but that published in 1784 virtually 
supersedes all others. It is entitled La Veritable Maniire d'in- 
struire les sourds et muetSy aonfirmie par une Impie expirience. 
He also began a Dictiormaire geniral des signes, which was com- 
pleted by his successor, the abb 4 Sicard. 

£p£e«>DE->OOMBAT, a weapon still used in France for duel- 
ling, and there and elsewhere (blunted, of course) for exercise 
and amusement in fencing It has a sharp-pointed blade, 

about 35 in. long, without any cutting edge, and the guard, or 
shell, is bowl-shaped, having its convexity towards the point. 
The epee is the modern representative of the small-sword, and 
both are distinguished from the older rapier, mainly by being 
several inches shorter and much lighter in weight. The small- 
sword (called thus in opposition to the heavy cavalry broadsword) 
was worn by gentlemen in full dress throughout the i8th century, 
and it still survives in the modem English court costume. 

Fencing practice was originally carried on without the pro- 
tection of any mask for the face. Wire masks were not in- 
vented till near 1780 by a famous fencing-master, La Boessidre 
the elder, and did not come into general use until much later. 
Consequently, in order to avoid dangerous accidents to the 
face, and especially the eyes, it was long the rigorous etiquette 
of the fencing-room that the point should always be kept low. 

In the i7tdi century a Scottish nobleman, who had procured 
the assassination of a fencing-master in revenge for having had 
one of his eyes destroyed by the latter at sword-play, pleaded on 
his trial for murder that it was the custom to “ spare the face.” 

Rowlandson’s well-known drawing of a fencing bout, dated 
1787, shows two accomplished amateurs making a foil assault 
without masks, while in the background a less practised one 
is having a wire mask tied on. 

For greater safety the convention was very early arrived at that 
no hits should count in a fencing-bout except those landing on the 
breast. Thus sword-play soon became so unpractical as to lose 
much of its value as a training for war or the duel. For, hits 
with sharps ” take effect wl^evcr they are made, and many 
an expert fencer of the old school has been seriously wounded, or 
lost his life in a duel, through lorgetting that very simple fact. 

Strangely enough, when masks began to be generally worn, 
and the fieure^ (auglsce, foil/' a cheap and light substitute for 
the real ^p4e) was invented, fencing practice became gradually 
even more conventional than before* Ho one seems to have 
vmdMtdod that with masks all the eonvenrions could be safely 
dooe away with, root and branch, and sworvlisiactice might 
assume all the semblance of reality. Ncverthalere k should be 
dearly recognised that the basis of modem foD-^esicing was Ihid 
witii the teie or small-sword alone, in and before of 

Angelo, of Danet, and the famous chevalier ds St George, vfko 
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were among the first to adopt the fleurct also. All the illustrious 
French professors who came aker them, such as La Bo^ssi^e the 
younger, Lafaug^e, Jean Louis, Cordelois, Grisier, Bertrand and 
Robert, with amateurs like the Imron d'Ezpel^ta, were foil-players 
pure and simple, whose reputations were gained before the 
modem 6p^ play had any recognized status. It was reserved 
for Jacob, a Parisian fencing-master, to establish in the last 
quarter of the 19th century a definite method of the ip6e, 
which differed essentially from all its forerunners. He was soon 
followed by Baudry, Spinnewyn, Laurent and Ayat. The 
methods of the four first-named, not differing much tnter se, 
are based on the perception that in the real sword fight, where 
hits are effective on all parts of the person, the classical ” 
bent-arm guard, with the foil inclining upwards, is hopelessly 
bad. It offers a tempting mark in the exposed sword-arm itself, 
while the point requires a movement to bring it in line for the 
attack, which involves a fatal loss of time. The 6p6e is really 
in the nature of a short lance held in one hand, and for both 
rapidity and precision of attack, as well as for the defence of the 
sword-arm and the body behind it, a position of guard mtk the 
arm almost fully extended, and Ipie in line mth Ike forearm, 
is far the safest. Against this guard the direct lunge at the 
body is impossible, except at the risk of a mutual or double 
hit {le coup des deux veuves). No safe attack at the face or 
body can be made without first binding or beating, opposing or 
evading the adverse blade, and such an attack usually involves 
an initial forward movement. Beats and binds of the blade, with 
retreats of the body, or counter attacks with opposition, replace 
the old foil-parries in most instances, except at close quarters. 
And much of the offensive is reduced to thrusts at the wrist or 
forearm, intended to disable without seriously wounding the 
adversary. The direct lunge {coup-droit) at the body often 
succeeds in tournaments, but usually at the cost of a counter hit, 
which, though later in time, would be fatal with sharp weapons^ 

Ayat’s method, as might be expected from a first-class foil- 
player, is less simple. Indeed for years, too great simplicity 
marked the most successful 6p6e-play, because it usually gained 
its most conspicuous victories over those who attempted a foil 
defence, and whose practice gave them no safe strokes for an 
attack upon the extended bl^e. But by degrees the ^p^ists 
themselves discovered new ways of attacking with comparative 
safety, and at the present day a complete 6^-player is master 
of a large variety of attractive as well as scientific movements, 
both of attack and defence. 

It was mainly by amateurs that this development was achieved. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous representative of the new school is 
J. Joseph-Renaud, a consummate swordsman^ who has also been 
a champion foil-player. Lucien Gaudin, Ahbert and Edmond 
Wallace may be also mentioned as among the most skilful 
amateurs, Albert Ayat and L. Bouch^ as professors — all of Paris. 
Belgium, Italy and England have also produced ^p^ists quite of 
the first rank. 

The 6p6e lends itself to competition far better than the foil, 
and the revival of the small-sword soon gave rise in France to 
“ pools ” and “ tournaments ” in which there was the keenest 
rivalry between all comers. 

In considering the 4 p^ from a British point of view, it may be 
mentioned that it was first introduced publicly in London by 
C. Newton-Robinson at an important assault-at^anns held in the 
Steinway Hall on the 4th May 1900. Professor Spinnewyn was 
the principal demonstrator, with his pupil, the late Willy 
Sulzlifccher. The next day was held at the Inns of Court R.V. 
School of Arms, Lincoln’s Inn, the first English open tourtio^ 
ment for amateurs. It was won by W. ^Izbacher, C. Newton- 
Robinson being second, and Paul Ettlinger, a French resideilt in 
London, third. This was ifnmediatdr followed by the inadtu- 
tion of the £p^ Club of London, which, under the successive 
presidencies of a velievan twordkiiaii^ Sir ^ward Jeiddnson, and 
of Lord Desboiough, gubsequantly held atmual international 
tournaments. The winners were ; in 1901, Wffly Sulztoacher ; 
190S, Robert Mon*|gomcric ; 1903, the mafqpis de Chaeseloup- 
LaulM ; 1904, J. J^Renaud j 1965, R; Montgomerie. In 19^ 
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the Amateur Fencing Association for the first time recognized 
the best-placed Englishman^ Edgar Seligman (who was the 
actual winner)^ as the English 6p6e champion. In 2907 
R. Montgomerie was again the winner^ in 1908 C. L. Daniell^ 
in 1909 R. Montgomerie. 

Among the most active of the English amateurs who were the 
earliest to perceive the wonderful p)ossibilities of ^p^-play, it 
is right to mention Captain Hutton, Lord Desborough, Sir 
Cosmo Duff- Gordon, Bart,, Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., Lord 
Howard de Walden, Egerton Castle, A. S. Cope, R.A., W, H. C. 
Staveley, C. F, Clay, Lord Morpeth, Evan James, Paul 
King, J. B. Cunliffe, John Norbury, Jr., Theodore A. Cook, 
John Jenkmson, R. Montgomerie, S. Martineau, E. B. Milnes, 
H. J. Law, R. Merivale, the Marquis of Dufferin, Hugh Pollock, 
R. W. Doyne, A, G. Ross, the Hon. Ivor Guest and Henry 
Balfour. 

Among foreign amateurs who did most to promote the use of 
the ip6e in England were Messrs P. Ettlinger, Anatole Paroissien, 
J. Joseph-Renaud, W. Sulzbacher, Reni Lacroix, H. G. Berger 
and the marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat. 

£p6e practice became popular among Belgian and Dutch 
fencers about the same time as in England, and this made it 
possible to set on foot international team-contests for amateurs, 
which have done much to promote good feeling and acquaintance- 
ship among swordsmen of several countries. In 1903 a series of 
international matches between teams of six was inaugurated in 
Paris. Up to 1909 the French team uniformly won the first place, 
with Belgium or England second. 

English fencers who were members of these international 
teams were Lord Desborough, Theodore A. Cook, Bowden, 
Cecil Haig, J. Norbury, Jr., R. Montgomerie, Jota Jenkin- 
son, F. Townsend, W. H. C. Staveley, S. Martineau, C. L. 
Daniell, W. Godden, Captain Haig, M. D. V. Holt, Edgar 
Seligman, C. Newton-Robinson, A. V. Buckland, P. M. Davson, 
E. M. Amphlett and L. V. Fildes. In 1906 a British ^p^e team of 
four, consisting of Lord Desborough, Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon, 
Bart., Edgar Seligman and C. Newton-Robinson, with Lord 
Howard de Walden and Theodore Cook as reserves (the latter 
acti^ as captain of the team), went to Athens to compete in 
the international match at the Olympic games. After defeat- 
ing the Germans rather easily, the team opposed and worsted the 
Belgians. It thus found itself matched against the French in 
the final, the Greek team having been beaten by the French 
and the Dutch eliminated by the Belgians. After a very close 
fight the result was officially declared a tie. This was the first 
occasion upon which an English fencing team had encountered 
a French one of the first rank up)on even terms. In fighting off the 
tie, however, the French were awarded the first prize and the 
Englishmen the second. 

In the Olympic games of London, 1908, the £p6e International 
Individual Tournament was won by Alibert (France), but 
Montgomerie, Haig and Holt (England) took the 4th, 5th and 
8th places in the feal pool. The result of the International 
Team competition was abo very creditable to the English repre- 
sentatives, Daniell, Haig, Holt, Montgomerie and Amphlett, 
who by defeating the Dutch, Germans, Danes and Belgians took 
second place to the French. Egerton Castle was captain of the 
English team. 

open International Tournaments on the Continent, English 
6p^bts have also been coming to the front. None had won such 
a competition up to 1909 outright, but the following had reached 
the final pool : C, Newton-Robinson, Brussels, 1901 (loth), 
^tretat, 2904 (6th); £. Seligman, Copenhagen, 1907 (2nd), and 
Paris, 1909 (lath); R. Mon^omerie, Paris, 1909 (5th); and 
£. iL Amphlett, Paris, 1909 (loth). 

The method of ascertaining the victor in 6 p 6 e ** tournaments ? 
is by dividing the competitors into ** poob,'' usually of six or 
eight fencers. Each fthese fights an assault for first hit only, 
with every other member of 4 he same pool, and he who b least 
often hit, or not at all, b returned the winner. If the competitors 
are mumeroos, fresh poob are fornied out of the first two> three 
or four in each pool of the preliminary rotmd, and so on, until a 
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small number are left in for a final pool, the winner of which b 
the vtetor of the tournament 

]£p6e fencing can be, and often is, conducted indoors, but one 
of its attractions consists in its fitness for open-air practice in 
pleasant gardens. 

In the use of the epte the most essential points are (i) the 
position of the sword-arm, which, whether fully extended or not, 
should always be so placed as to ensure the protection of the 
wrbt, forearm and elbow from direct thrusts, by the intervention 
of the guard or shell ; (2) readiness of the legs for instant advance 
or retreat ; and (3) the way in which the weapon is held, the best 
position (though hard to acquire and maintain) being that 
adopted by J. J.-Renaud with the fingers over the grip, so that 
a downward beat does not easily disarm. 

The play of individuals is determined by their respective 
temperaments and physical powers. But every fencer should 
be always ready to deliver a well-aimed, swift, direct thrust at 
any exposed part of the antagonist’s arm, his mask or thigh. 
Very tall men, who are usually not particularly quick on their 
legs, should not as a rule attack, otherwbe than by direct 
thrusts, when matched against shorter men. For if they merely 
extend their sword-arm in response to a simple attack, their 
longer reach will ward it off with a stop or counter-thrust. 
Short men can only attack them safely by beating, binding, 
grazing, pressing or evading the blade, and the taller fencers 
must be prepared with all the well-known parries and counters 
to such offensive movements, as well as with the stop-thrust 
to be made either with advancing opposition or with a retreat. 
Fencers of small stature must he exceedingly quick on their 
feet, unless they possess the art of parrying to perfection, and 
even then, if slow to shift ground, they will continually be in 
danger. With plenty of room, the quick mover can always 
choose the moment when he will be within distance, for an attack 
which his slower opponent will be always fearing and unable to 
prevent or anticipate. 

It b desirable to put on record the modem form of the weapon. 
An average 6 p 6 t weighs, complete, about a pound and a half, 
while a foil weighs approximately one-third less. The 4 p 6 e 
blade is exactly like that of the old small-sword after the abandon- 
ment of the colichemarde*^ form, in which the of the blade 

was greatly thickened. In length from guard or shell to point 
it measures about 35 in., and in width at the shell about J-|ths 
of an inch. From thb it gradually and regularly tapers to 
the point. There is no cutting edge. The side of the ^p^e 
which is usually held uppermost is slightly concave, the other is 
strengthened with a midrib, nearly equal in thickness and 
similar in shape to either half of the true blade. The material 
is tempered steel. There b a haft or tang about 8 in. long, which 
is pushed through a circular guard or shell (^^ coquiUe ”) of convex 
form, the diameter of which is normally 5 in. and the convexity 
if in. This shell is of steel or aluminium, and if of the latter 
metal, sometimes fortified at the centre with a disk of steel the 
size of a crown piece. The insertion of the haft or tang through 
the shell may be either central or excentric to the extent of about 
I in., for the better protection of the outside of the forearm. 

After passing through the shell, the haft of the blade b b- 
serted in a grip or handle (^^ poignti ”), averaging 7 in. in length 
and of qu^angular section, which b made of tough wood 
covered with leather, india-rubber, wound cord or other strong 
material with a rough surface. The grip is somewhat wider than 
its vertical thickness when held iii the usual way, and it diminbhes 
gradually from shell to pommel for convenience of holding. 
It should have a slight lateral curvature, so that in executing 
circular movements 5 ie pcmunel is kept clear of the wbt. The 
pommel, usually of sted, b Tou^y spherical or eight-sided, 
and serves as a counterbalance. The end of the haft b riveted 
through it, excei>t in the case of ^^ipies dhnorUahUs^^ are 
the most convenient, as a blade may be changed by simply iin^ 
sci^wmg or unlocking the pommel. 

An b well balanced and light in head When, on pobing 
the blade across the forefii 3 ger^ 'about i in. ifa advance of the shdl, 
it b in equilibrium. 
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For practice, the point is blunted to resemble the flat head of a 
nail, and is made still more incapable of penetration by winding 
around it a small ball of waxed thread, such as cobblers use. 
This is called the ** button/' In competitions various forms of 
boutons marqueurs^^ all of which are unsatisfactory, are 
occasionally used. The '*point€ d^arret*^ like a small tin-tack 
placed head downwards on the flattened point of the 4p6e, and 
fastened on by means of the waxed thread, is, on the contrary, 
most useful, by fixing in the clothes, to show where and when 
a good hit has been made. The point need only protrude 
a^ut TiV^h of an inch from the button. There are several 
kinds of pointes d'arrSt. The best is called, after its inventor, 
the “ L6on Sazie," and has three blunt points of hardened 
steel each slightly excentric. The single point is sometimes 
prevented by the thickness of the button from scoring a 
good hit. 

A mask of wire netting is used to protect the face, and a 
stout glove on the sword hand. It is necessary to wear strong 
clothes and to pad the jacket and trousers at the most exposed 
parts, in case the blade should break unnoticed. A vulnerable 
spot, which ought to be specially padded, is just under the 
sword-arm. 

Bibliography. — Among the older works on the history and 

? ractice of the small-sword, or 6p6e, are the following : — Tfie Scots 
'encinq- Master, or Compleat Small-swordsman, by W. H. Gent 
(Sir William Hope, afterwards baronet) (Edinburgh, 1687), and 
several other works by the same author, of later date, for which sec 
Schools and Masters of Fence, by Egerton Castle ; Nouveau traiU de 
la perfection sur le fait des armes, by P. G. F. Girard (Paris, 1736) ; 
VEcole des armes, by M. Angelo (London, 1763) ; L’Art des armes, by 
M. Danet (2 vols., Paris, 1766-1767) ; Nouveau traiU de Vart des 
armes, by Nicolas Demeuse (Li^gc, 1778). 

More modern arc : TraiU de Vart des armes, by la Boessidre, Jr. 
(Paris, 1818) ; Les Armes et le duel, by A. Grisier (2nd ed., Paris, 
1847) ; Les Secrets de V&pie, by the baron de Bazancourt (Paris, 
1862) ; Schools and Masters of Fence, by Egerton Castle (London, 
1885) ; Le Jeu de Vtpte, by J. Jacob and liiuil Andr6 (Paris, 1887) ; 
VEscrime pratique au XlX<^ sUcle, by Ambroise Baudry (Paris) ; 
L'Escrime d Vdph, by A. .Spinnewyn and Paul Manoury (Paris, 1898) ; 
The Sword and the Centuries, byCaptain Hutton (London, 1901) ; “The 
Revival of the Small-sword," by C. Newton- Robinson, in the Nine- 
ieenih Century and After (I^ndon, January 1905); Nouveau TraiU 
de lUpte, by Dr Edom, privately published (Paris, 1908) ; and, most 
important of all, MHhode d*escrtme d Vdpie, by J. Joseph-Rcnaud, 
privately published (Paris, 1909). (C. E. N,-R.) 

EPERJES, a town of Hungary, capital of the county of Sdros, 
190 m. N.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 13,098. It is 
situated on the left bank of the river Tareza, an affluent of the 
Theiss, and has been almost completely rebuilt since a great fire 
in 1887. Eperjes is one of the oldest towns of Hungary, and is 
still partly surrounded by its old walls. It is the seat of a Greek- 
Catholic bishop, and possesses a beautiful cathedral built in the 
18th century in late Gothic style. It possesses manufactures of 
cloth, table-linen and earthenware, and has an active trade in 
wine, linen, cattle and grain. About 2 m. to the south is S6vdr 
with important salt-works. 

In the same county, 28 m. by rail N. of Eperjes, is situated the 
old town of Bdrtfa (pop. 6098), which possesses a Gothic church 
from the 14th century, and an interesting town-hall, dating from 
the 15th century, and containing very valuable archives. In 
its neighbourhood, surrounded by pine forests, are the baths of 
Bdrtfa, with twelve mineral springs — iodate, ferruginous and 
alkaline— used for bathing and drinking. 

About 6 m. N.W. of Eperjes is situated the village of Vorfis- 
vdgds, which contains the only opal mine in Europe. The opal 
was mined here 800 years ago, and the largest piece hitherto 
found, weighing 2940 carats and estimated to have a value of 
£175,000, is preserved in the Court Museum at Vienna. 

Eperjes was founded about the middle of the 12th century by 
a German colony, and was elevated to the rank of a royal free 
town in 1347 by Louis I. (the Great). It was afterwards fortified 
and received special privileges. The Refomation found many 
early adherents here, and the town played an important part 
during the religious wars of the 17th century. It became famous 
by the so-called ‘‘butchery of Eperjes,'' a tribund instituted 
1 :^ the Austrian general Caraffa in 1687, wWdi condemned to 


death and confiscated the property of a great number of citizens 
accused of Protestantism. During the i6th and the 17th 
centuries its German educational establishments enjoyed a 
wide reputation. 

fiPBRNAY, a town of northern France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Marne, 88 m. E.N.E. of Paris 
on the main line of the Eastern railway to Ch&lons-sur-Mamc. 
Pop. (1906) 20,291. The town is situated on the left bank of the 
Marne at the extremity of the pretty valley of the Cubry, by 
which it is traversed. In the central and oldest quarter the 
streets are narrow and irregular ; the surrounding suburbs are 
modem and more spacious, and that of La Folie, on the east, 
contains many handsome villas belonging to rich wine merchants. 
The town has also extended to the right bank of the Marne « 
One of its churches preserves a portal and stained-glass windows 
of the 16th century, but the other public buildings are modem. 
Epemay is best known as the principal entrepot of the Champagne 
wines, which are bottled and kept in extensive vaults in the 
chalk rock on which the town is built. The manufacture of 
the apparatus and material used in the champagne industry 
occupies many hands, and the Eastern Railway Company has 
important workshops here. Brewing, and the manufacture of 
sugar and of hats and caps, are also carried on. Epemay is the 
seat of a sub-prefect and has tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, and communal colleges for girls and boys. 

Epemay (Sparnacum) belonged to the archbishops of Reims 
from the 5th to the loth century, at which period it came into 
the possession of the counts of Champagne. It suffered severely 
during the Hundred Years' War, and was burned by Francis I. 
in 1544. It resisted Henry of Navarre in 1592, and Marshal 
Biron fell in the attack which preceded its capture. In 1642 
it was, along with Ch&teau-Thierry, erected into a duchy and 
assigned to ^e duke of Bouillon. 

Epernon, a town of northern France in the department of 
Eure-et-Loir, at the confluence of the Drouette and the Guesle, 
17 m. N.E. of Chartres by rail. Pop. (1906) 2370. It belonged 
originally to the counts of Montfort, who, in the nth century, 
built a castle here of which the ruins are still left, and granted 
a charter to the town. In the 13th century it became an inde- 
pendent lordship, which remained attached to the crown of 
Navarre till, in the i6th century, it was sold by King Henry 
(afterwards King Henry IV. of France) to Jean Louis de Nogoret, 
for whom it was raised to the rank of a duchy in 1581. The new 
duke of Epemon was one of the favourites of Henry III., who 
were called les Mtgnons ; the king showered favours upon him, 
giving him the posts of colonel-general in the infantry and of 
admiral of France. Under the rei^ of Henry IV. he made 
himself practically independent in his government of Provence. 
He was instrumental in giving the regency to Marie de' Medici in 
1610, and as a result exercised a considerable influence upon the 
government. During his governorship of Guienne in 1622 he 
had some scandalous scenes with the parlement and the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. He died in 1642. His eldest son, Henri de 
Nogaret de la Valette, duke of Candale, served under Richelieu, 
in the armies of Guienne, of Picardy and of Italy. The second 
son of Jean Louis de Nogaret, Bernard, who was bom in 1592, 
and died in 1661, was, like his father, duke of Epernon, colonel- 
general in the infantry and governor of Guienne. After his 
death, the title of duke of Epemon was borne by the families of 
Goth and of Pardaillan. 

EPHEBEUM (from Gr. etfjTffSos, a young mui), in architecture, 
a large hall in the ancient Palaestra furnished with seats 
(Vitruvius v. ii), the length of which should be a third larger 
than the width. It serv^ for the exercises of youths of from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age. 

EPHBBI (Gr. M, and ijprj,; ue. “ those who have readied 
puberty "), a name specially given, in Athens and other Greek 
towns, to a class of young men from eighteen to twenty years of 
age, who formed a sort of college under state control. On the 
completion of his seventeenth year the Athenian youth attained 
his civil majority, and, provided he l^longed to the first three 
property da^ and pOMed the scrutiny (op#ti^a«un» as to age. 
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civic descent and physical capability^ was enrolled on the register 
of his deme (Xrf^iapxiKbv ypafAfuir€iov)» He thereby at once 
became liable to the military training and duties^ wfaichi at least 
in the earliest times, were the main object of the Ephebia. 
In the time of Aristotle the names of the enrolled ephebi were 
engraved on a bronze pillar (formerly on wooden tablets) in 
front of the council*chatnber. After admission to the college, 
the ephebus took the oath of allegiance, recorded in Pollux and 
Stobaeus (but not in Aristotle), in the temple of Aglaurus, and 
was sent to Munychia or Acte to form one of the garrison. At 
the end of the first year of training, the ephebi were reviewed, 
and, if their performance was satisf^ory, were provided by the 
state with a spear and a shield, which, together with the chlamys 
(cloak) and petasus (broad-brimmed tet), made up their equip- 
ment. In their second year they were transferred to other 
gairisons in Attica, patrolled the frontiers, and on occasion took 
an active part in war. During these two years they were free 
from taxation, and were not allowed (except in certain cases) to 
appear in the law courts as plaintiffs or defendants. The ephebi 
took part in some of the most important Athenian festivals. 
Thus during the Eleusinia they were told off to fetch the sacred 
objects from Eleusis and to escort the image of lacchus on the 
sacred way. They also performed police duty at the meetings 
of tine ecclesia. 

After the end of the 4th centuiy Bx. the institution underwent 
a radical diange. Enrolment ceased to be obligatory, lasted 
only for a year, and the limit of age was dispensed with. In- 
scriptions attest a continually decreasing number of ephebi, and 
with the admission of foreigners the college lost its representative 
national character. This was mainly due to the weakening of 
the military spirit and the progress of intellectual culture. The 
military element was no longer all-important, and the ephebia 
became a sort of university for well-to-do young men of good 
family, whose social position has been compared with that of the 
Athenian knights of earlier times. The institution lasted 
till the end of the 3rd century a.d. 

It is probable ^t the ephebia was in existence in the 5th 
century b.c., and controlled by the Areopagus and strategus 
as its moral and military supervisors. In the 4th century their 
place was taken by ten sophronisiae (one for each tribe), who, as 
the name implies, took special interest in the morals of those 
under them, ^eir military training being in the hands of experts, 
of whom the chief were the hoplomachus, the acantistes, the 
ioxotes and the aphetes (instructors respectively in the use of 
arms, javelin-throwing, archery and the use of artillery engines). 
Later, the sophronisiae were superseded by a single official called 
cosmetesy elected for a year by the people, who appointed the 
instructors. When the ephebia instead oi a military college 
became a university, the military instructors were replaced by 
phibsopfaers, rhetoricians, grammarians and artists. In Ronm 
imperial times several new officials were introduced, one of special 
importance being the director of the Diogeneion, where youths 
under i^e were trained for the ephebia. At this period the college 
of ephebi was a miniature city ; its members called themselves 
^‘ citizens,” and it possessed an archon, strategus, herald and 
other officials, after the model of ancient Athens, 

There is an extensive class of inscriptions, ranging from the 3rd 
century b.c. to the 3rd centup^ a.d., oontainiog decrees relating to 
the ep^hi, their officers and instructors, and lists of the same, and 
a whole chapter (42) of the Aristotelian Constitution of Athens is 
devoted to the subject. The most important treatises on the 
subj^ are : W. DittenbeliRfer, De epheiris AiUcis (GdttiogiM, 1863) ; 
A. Dumont, ^seai sur Viphibio attique (iS7«876) ; L. Grasberger, 
EfMuhung un 4 Unterricht im klassichen Altent^m^ iii. (Wurzburg, 
1881) ; J. P, Mahaffy, Old Greek Education fiSSi) ; P. Girard, 
V Education athhiienne au V* ei TV* siicle avant J.~C. («nd ed., 1891), 
and article in Darembcrg and Sagtio’a DicHonmmire des antiquUie 
which contains further bibfiograpbioal referenoes ; G, Gilbert^ The 
Constitutional Antiquities of Athens (Eng, tr., 1893); G. Buaplt, 
Die griechischen Staais- und RechtsaltertUmer (1892; ; T. Thalhelm 
and J, 6hler in Pauly^-Wissowa, Redleneyclopddte der classisdken | 
AHertttmswisaenschafi, v. pt, it (1905) ; W. W, Capes, Undvmity Life i 
in Ancient Athens (18^). ; 

EPHBMBRIS (Gr^ for a diary '’), a table ^ving for stated ! 
limes the apparent |>ofition ami clher ^iramezical partioulars ; 


relating to a heavenly body. The Astronomical Ephemeris, 
famililtfly known as the Nautical Almanac,’’ is a national annual 
publication containing ephemerides of the principal or more 
conspicuous heavenly ^dies, elements and other data of eclipses, 
and other matter useful to the astronomer and navigator. The 
governments of the United Kingdom, United States, Prance, 
(^rmany and Spain publish such annals. 

BFHBSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE. This I^ok of the New 
Testament, the most general and least occasional and polemic 
of all the Pauline epistles, a large section of which seems almost 
like the literary elaboration of a theological topic, may best be 
described as a solemn oration, addressed to absent hearers, and 
intended not primarily to clarify their minds but to stir their 
emotions. It is thus a true letter, but in the grand style, verging 
on the nature not of an essay but a poem. Ephesians has i^en 
called “ the crown of St Paul’s writings,” and whether it be 
measured by its theological or its literary interest and import- 
ance, it can fairly dispute with Romans the claim to be his greatest 
epistle. In the public and private use of Christians some parts 
of Ephesians have been among the most favourite of all New 
Testament passages. Like its sister Epistle to the Colossians, it 
represents, whoever wrote it, deep experience and bold use of 
reflection on the meaning of that experience ; if it be from the 
pen of the Apostle Paul, it reveals to us a distinct and important 
phase of his thought. 

To the nature of the epistle correspond well the facts of its 
title and address. The title To the Ephesians ” is found in the 
Muratorian canon, in Irenaeus, TertuUian and Cement of 
Alexandria, as well as in all the earliest MSS. and versions. 
Marcion, however {c, a.d. 150), used and recommended copies 
with the title “ To the Laodiceans.” This would be inexplicable 
if Eph. i. I had read in Marcion’s copies, as it does in most ancient 
authorities, To the saints which are at Ephesus ” ; but in fact 
the words iv of verse i were probably absent. They 

were not contained in the text used by Origen (d. 253) ; Basil 
(d, 379) says that ** ancient copies ” omitted the words ; and 
they are actually omitted by Codices B (Vaticanus, 4th century) 
and n (Sinaiticus, 4th century), together with Codex 67 (nth 
century!. The words “ in Ephesus ” were thus probably 
originally lacking in the address, and were inserted from the 
suggestion of the title. Either the address was general (“ to 
the saints who are also faithful ”) or else a blank was left. In 
the latter case the name may have been intended to be supplied 
orally, in communicating the letter, or a different name may 
have been written in eadi of the individual copies. Under any 
of these hypotheses the address would indicate that we have 
a circular letter, written to a group of churches, doubtless in 
Asia Minor. This would account for the general character of the 
epistle, as well as for the entire and striking absence of personal 
greetings and of concrete allusions to existi^ circumstances 
among the readers. It appears to have drawn hs title, To the 
Ephesians,” from one of the churches for which it was intended, 
perhaps Ac one from which a copy was secured when Paul’s 
epistl^ were collected, shortly before or after the year 100. 
That our epistle is the one referred to in Col. iv. 16, which was 
to be had by the Colossians from Laodicea, is not unlikely. 
Such an identification doubtless led Marcion to alter the title 
in his copies. 

'fhe structure of Ephesians is epistolary ; it opens with tine 
usual salutation (i. z-2) and closes with a brief personal note and 
formal iarewell (vi. 21-24)- In the intervening body of the epistle 
the writer also follows the r^lar form of a letter. In an ordin^ 
Greek letter (as the papyri show) we should find the salutation 
followed by an expression of gratification over the corre- 
spondent’s good health and of prayer for its continuance. Paul 
habitually expanded and deepened this, and, in tiiis case, that 
pwcegmfk is enonnously enluged, so that it may be regarded 
as including chapters i.-iii., and as carrying the main thought 
of tiie episde. Copters iv.-vi. merely make awbeation of the 
main ideas worked out m cMpters i.-iii. Thn>ughout the epistle 
we have a singular combination of the seemingly desultory 
me&od of>a letter, turning aside at a word and straying wherever 
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Ae mood of the moment leads^ wiA Ae firm, forward march 
of earnest and maAre thought. In this combination resides the 
doubtless unconscious but nevertheless real literary art of Ae 
composition. 

The fundamental Aeme of Ae epistle is The Unity of Mankind 
in Christ, and hence the Unity and Divinity of the Church of 
Christ. God’s purpose from eternity was to unite mankind in 
Christ, and so to bring human history to its goal, Ae New Man, 
the measure of Ae stature of Ae fulness of Christ. Those who 
have believed in Christ are the present representatives and result 
of this purpose ; and a clear knowledge of the purpose itself, 
Ae secret of the ages, has now been revealed to men. ^is theme 
is not formally discussed, as in a theological treatise, but is 
rather, as it were, celebrated in lofty eulogy and application. 
First, in chapters i.-iii., under Ae mask of a conventional 
con^atulatory paragraph, Ae writer declares at length Ae 
privileges which Ais great fact confers upon those who by faith 
receive the gift of God, and he is thus able to touch on Ae various 
aspects of his subject. Then, in chapters iv.-vi., he turns, with 
a Aaracteristic and impressive “ Aerefore,” to set forth the 
obligations which correspond to Ae privileges he has just 
expounded. This author is indeed interested to prosecute 
vigorous and substantial Ainking, but the mainspring of his 
interest is the conviction that suA Aought is significant for 
inner and outer life. 

The relationship, both literary and theological, between the 
epistle to the Ephesians and that to the Colossians {q.v,) is very 
close. It is to be seen in many of the prominent ideas of the two 
writings, especially in the developed view of the central position 
of Christ in the whole universe ; in the conception of the Church 
as Christas body, of which He is the head ; in the thought of 
the great Mystery, once secret, now revealed. There is furAer 
resemblance in the formal moral code, arranged by classes of 
persons, and having much the same contents in the two epistles 
(Eph. V. 22~vi. 9 ; Col. hi. r8~iv. i). In both, also, Tychicus 
carries the letter, and in almost identical language the readers 
are told that he will by word of mouth give fuller information 
about the apostle’s affairs (Eph. vi. 21-22 ; Col. iv, 7-8). More- 
over, in a great number of characteristic phrases and even whole 
verses the two are alike. Compare, for instance, Eph, i. 7, 
Col. i. 14 ; Eph. i. 10, Col. i. 20 ; Eph. i. 21, Col. i. 16 ; Eph. i. 
22, 23, Col. i. 18, 19 ; Eph. ii. 5, Col. ii. 13 ; Eph. ii. ii. Col. 
ii. II ; Eph. ii. 16, Col. i. 20 ; Eph. iii. 2, 3, Col. i. 25, 26, and 
many other parallels. Only a comparison in detail will give a 
true impression of the extraordinary degree of resemblance. 
Yet the two epistles do not follow the same course of thought, 
and their contents cannot be successfully exhibited in a common 
synoptical abstract. Each has its independent occasion, purpose, 
character and method ; but they draw largely on a common 
store of thought and use common means of expression. 

The question of the authorship of Ephesians is less important to 
Ae student of the history of Christian thought than in Ae case 
of most of the Pauline epistles, because of the generalness of tone 
and the lack of specific allusion in the work. It purports to be 
by Paul, and was held to be his by Marcion and in the Mura- 
torian canon, and by Irenaeus, Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria, all writing at Ae end of the 2nd century. No doubt 
of the Pauline authorship was expressed in ancient times ; nor 
is there any lack of early use by writers who make no direct 
quotation, to raise doubts as to the genuineness of Ae epistle. 
The influence of its language is probably to be seen in Ignatius, 
Polycarp and Hermas, less certainly in the epistle of Barnabas. 
Some resemblances of expression in Clement of Rome and in 
Second Clement may have ugnifioance. There is here abundant 
proof that the epistle was in existence, and was highly valued 
and influential with leaders of Quistian thought, about the 
y^ 100, when persons who had known Paul well were still 
living. 

To the evidence given above may be added the use of Ephesians 
in the Fiist Epistle of Pfeter. I# the latter epistle could be fini^ 
established as genuine, or its date fixed, it would give important 
^mddenee whh regard to Ephesiam ; but in the pmient state 


of discussion we must confine ourselves to pointing out the fact. 
Some of the more striking points of contact are Ae following : 
Eph. i. 3, I Peter i. 3 ; Eph. i. qo, 21, i Peter iii. aa ; Eph. 
ii. a, 3, iv. 17, 1 Peter iv. 3 ; Eph. ii. 21, 22, i Peter ii. 5 ; Eph. 
V. 22, 1 Peter iii. i, 2 ; Eph. v. 25, i Peter iii. 7, 8 ; Eph. vi. 5, 
1 Peter ii. 18, 19. A similar relation exists between Romans and 
/ Peter, In both cases the dependence is clearly on Ae part of 
7 Peter ; for ideas and phrases that in Ephesians and Romans 
have their firm place in closely wrought sequences, are found in 
7 Peter wiA less profound significance and transformed into 
smoo A and pointed maxims and apoph Aegmatic sentences. 

Objections to the genuineness of Ephesians have been urged 
since the early part of the 19th century. The influence of 
Schleiermacher, whose pupil Leonhard Usteri in his Eniwickelmg 
der pauliniseken Lekrbegriffs (1824) expressed strong doubts as 
to Ephesians, carried weight. He held that Tychicus was the 
auAor. De Wette first (1826) doubted, Aen (1843) denied 
that Ae epistle was by Paul. The cliief attack came, however, 
from Baur (1845) and his colleagues of Ae Tubingen school 
Against the genuineness have appeared Ewald, Renan, Hausrath, 
Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, Pfleiderer, Weiaskeker, Holtzraann, von 
Soden, Schmiedel, von Dobschiitz and many others. On Ae 
oAer hand, the epistle has been defended by Blcek, Neander, 
Reuss, B. Weiss, Meyer, Sabatier, Lightfoot, Hort, Sanday, 
Bacon, Jiilioher, Harnack, Zahn and many oAers. In recent 
years a tendency has been apparent among critics to accept 
Ephesians as a genuine work of Paul. This has followed the 
somewhat stronger reaction in favour of Colossians. 

Before speaking of the more fundamental grounds urged for 
the rejection of Ephesians, we may look at various points of 
detail which are of less significance. 

(i) The style has unquestionably a slow and lumbering 
movement, in marked contrast with Ae quick effectiveness of 
Romans and Galatians. The sentences are much longer and less 
vivacious, as any one can see by a superficial examination. 
But nevertheless Aero are parts of the earlier epistles where the 
same tendency appears (e.g, Rom. iii. 23-26), and on the whole 
Ae style shows Paul’s familiar traits. (2) The vocabulary is 
said to be peculiar. But it can be shown to be no more so than 
that of Galatians (Zahn, Einleittm^, i. pp. 365 ff .). On Ae 
other hand, some words characteristic of Paul’s use appear 
(notably 8io, five times), and Ae most recent and careful 
investigation of Paul’s vocabulary (Nageli, Wortsehatz der 
pauliniseken Brief e, 1905) concludes tlmt the evidence speaks 
for Pauline authorship. (3) Certain phrases have aroused 
suspicion, for instance, “ the devil ” (vi. ii, instead of Paul’s 
usual term ‘‘ Satan ”) ; his holy apostles and pr^hets (iii. 5, 
as smacking of later fulsomeness) ; “ I Paul ” (in. i) ; “ unto 
me, who am less Aan the least oi all Ae saints ” (iii. 8, as ex- 
aggerated). But Aese cases, when properly understood and 
calmly viewed, do not carry conviction against the epistle. (4) 
The relation of Ephesians to Colossians would be a serious dm- 
culty only if Colossians were held to be not by Paul. Those who 
bold to the genuineness of Colossians find it easier to explain the 
resemblances as the product of the free working ci the same 
mind, Aan as due to a deliberate imitator. Holtzmann’s 
elaborate and very ingenious Aeory (1872) that Colossians has 
been expanded, on the basis of a shorter letter of Paul, by the 
same later hand which had previously written Ae whole of 
Ephesians, has not met with favour from recent sAolars. 

But the more serious difficulties which to many minds still 
stand in the way of the acceptance of Ae epistle have come 
from Ae developed phase of Pauline theology which it shows, 
and from Ae general badeground and atmosphere of the under- 
lying system (3 thought, in which the absence of the welhknown 
earlier controversies is remarkable, while some thinga suggest 
the thought of John md a later agei. Among the moat important 
points in which the ideas and implications of Ephesians suggest 
an authorship and a period other Aan that of Paul are the 
foUowmg : 

(a) The union of Gentiles and Jews in one body is already 
accomplished, (fr) The Christology is more advanced, uses 
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Alexandrian terms, and suggests the ideas of the Gospel of John. 
U) The concepticm of the Church as the body of Christ is new. 
(d) There is said to be a general softening of Pauline thought in 
the direction of the Christianity of the 2nd century, while very 
many characteristic ideas of the earlier epistles are absent. 

With regard to the changed state of affairs in the Church, it 
must be said that this can be a conclusive argument only to one 
who holds the view of the Tubingen scholars, that the Apostolic 
Age was all of a piece and was dominated solely by one contro- 
versy. The change in the situation is surely not greater than 
can be imagined within the lifetime of Paul. That the epistle 
implies as already existent a developed system of Gnostic thought 
such as only came into being in the 2nd century is not true, 
and such a date is excluded by the external evidence. As to 
the other points, the question is, whether the admittedly new 
phase of Paul’s theological thought is so different from his earlier 
system as to be incompatible with it. In answering this question 
different minds will differ. But it must remain possible that 
contact with new scenes and persons, and especially such con- 
troversial necessities as are exemplified in Colosstans, stimulated 
Paul to work out more fully, under the influence of Alexandrian 
categories, lines of thought of which the pjerms and origins must 
be admitted to have been present in earlier epistles. It cannot 
be maintained that the ideas of Ephesians directly contradict 
either in formulation or in tendency the thought of the earlier 
epistles. Moreover, if Colosstans be accepted as Pauline (and 
among other strong reasons the unquestionable genuineness 
of the epistle to Philemon renders it extremely difficult not to 
accept it), the chief matters of this more advanced Christian 
thought are fully legitimated for Paul. 

On the other hand, the characteristics of the thought in 
Ephesians give some strong evidence confirmatory of the epistle’s 
own claim to be by Paul, {a) The writer of Eph. ii. 11-22 was 
a Jew, not less proud of his race than was the writer of Rom. 
ix.-xi. or of Phil. iii. 4 ff. {b) The centre in all the theology of 
the epistle is the idea of redemption. The use of Alexandrian 
categories is wholly governed by this interest, (r) The epistle 
shows the same panoramic, pictorial, dramatic conception of 
Christian truth which is everywhere characteristic of Paul. 
(d) The most fundamental elements in the system of thought do 
not differ from those of the earlier epistles. 

The view which denies the Pauline authorship of Ephesians 
has to suppose the existence of a great literary artist and pro- 
found theologian, able to write an epistle worthy of Paul at his 
best, who, without betraying any recognizable motive, presented 
to the world in the name of Paul an imitation of Colossians, 
incredibly laborious and yet superior to the original in literary 
workmanship and power of thought, and bearing every appear- 
ance of earnest sincerity. It must further be supposed that the 
name and the very existence of this genius were totally forgotten 
in Christian circles fifty years after he wrote. The balance of 
evidence seems to lie on the side of the genuineness of the Epistle. 

If Ephesians was written by Paul, it was during the period 
of his imprisonment, either at Caesarea or at Rome (iii. i, iv. i, 
vi. 20). At very nearly the same time he must have written 
Colossians and Philemon ; all three were sent by Tychicus. 
There is no strong reason for holding that the three were written 
from Caesarea. For Rome speaks the greater probability of 
the metropolis as the place in which a fugitive slave would try 
to hide himself, the impression given in Colossians of possible 
opportunity for active mission work (Col. iv. 3, 4 ; cf. Acts xxviii. 
30, 31), the fact that Pkilippians, which in a measure belongs to 
the same group, was pretty certainly written from Rome. As 
to the Christians addressed, they are evidently converts from 
heathenism (ii. i, 11-13, 17 f., iii. i, iv. 17); but they are not 
merely Gentile Christians at large, for Tychicus carries the letter 
to them, Paul has some knowledge of their special circumstances 
(i. 15), and they arc explicitly distinguished from all the 
saints ” (iii. iS, vi. 18). We may most naturally think of them 
as the members of the churches of Asia. The letter is very likely 
referred to in Col. iv. 16, although this theory b not wholly free 
from difficulties. 
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EPHESUS, an ancient Ionian city on the west coast of Asia 
Minor. In historic times it was situate on the lower slopes of the 
hills, Coressus and Prion, which rise out of a fertile plain near the 
mouth of the river Ca^ster, while the temple and precinct of 
Artemis or Diana, to the fame of which the town owed much of 
its celebrity, were in the plain itself, E.N.E. at a distance of about 
a mile. But there is reason to think both town and shrine had 
different sites in pre-Ionian times, and that both lay farther 
south among the foot-hills of Mt. Solmissus. The situation of 
the city was such as at all times to command a great commerce. 
Of the three great river basins of Ionia and Lydia, those of the 
Hermus, Cayster and Macander, it commanded the second, and 
had already access by easy passes to the other two. 

The earliest inhabitants assigned to Ephesus by Greek writers 
are the “ Amazons,” with whom we hear of l^leges, Carians 
and Pelasgi. In the iilh century b.c., according to tradition 
(the date is probably too early), Androclus, son of the Athenian 
king Codrus, landed on the spot with his lonians and a mixed 
body of colonists ; and from his conquest dates the history of 
the Greek Ephesus. The deity of the city was Artemis ; but 
we must guard against misconception when we use that name, 
remembering that she bore close relation to the primitive Asiatic 
goddess of nature, whose cult existed before the Ionian migration 
at the neighbouring Ortygia, and that she always remained the 
virgin-mother of all life and especially wild life, and an embodi- 
ment of the fertility and productive power of the earth. The 
well-known monstrous representation of her, as a figure with 
many breasts, swathed below the waist in grave-clothes, was 
probably of late and alien origin. In early Ionian times she 
seems to have been represented as a natural matronly figure, 
sometimes accompanied by a child, and to have been a more 
typically Hellenic goddess than she became in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. 

Twice in the period 700-500 b.c. the city owed its preservation 
to the interference of the goddess ; once when the swarms of 
the Cimmerians overran Asia Minor in the 7th century and burnt 
the Artemision itself ; and once when Croesus besieged the town 
in the century succeedmg, and only retired after it &d solemnly 
dedicated itself to Artemis, the sign of such dedication being the 
stretching of a rope from city to sanctuary. Croesus was eager in 
every way to propitiate the goddess, and since about this time 
her temple was being restored on an enlarged scale, he presented 
most of the columns required for the building as well as some 
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COWS of gold. That is to say, these gifts were probably paid for 
out of the proceeds of the sequestration of the property of a 
rich Lydian merchant, Sadyattes, which Croesus presented to 
Ephesus (Nic. Damasc. fr. 65). To counteract, perhaps, the 
growing Lydian influence, Athens, the mother-city of Ephesus, 
despatched one of her noblest citizens, Aristarchus, to restore 
law on the basis of the Solonian constitution. The labours of 
Aristarchus seem to have borne fruit. It was an Ephesian 
follower of his, Hermodorus, who aided the Decemviri at Rome 
in their compilation of a system of law. And in the same genera- 
tion Heraclitus, probably a descendant of Codrus, quitted his 
hereditary magistracy in order to devote himself to philosophy, 
ill which his name became almost as great as that of any Greek. 
Poetry had long flourished at Ephesus. From very early times 
the Homeric poems found a home and admirers there ; and to 
Ephesus belong the earliest elegiac poems of Greece, the war 
songs of Callinus, who flourished in the 7th century b.c. and was 
the model of Tyrtaeus. The city seems to have been more than 
once under tyrannical rule in the early Ionian jieriod ; and it fell 
thereafter first to Croesus of Lydia, and then to Cyrus, the 
Persian, and when the Ionian revolt against Persia broke out in 
the year 500 B,c. under the lead of Miletus, the city remained 
submissive to Persian rule. When Xerxes returned from the 
march against Greece, he honoured the temple of Artemis, 
although he sacked other Ionian shrines, and even left his 
children behind at Ephesus for safety^s sake. We hear again of 
Persian respect for the temple in the time of Tissaphemes (41 1 
B.C.). After the final Persian defeat at the Eurymedon (466 B.c.), 
Ephesus for a time paid tribute to Athens, with the other cities 
of the coast, and Lysander first and Agesilaus afterwards made 
it their headquarters. To the latter fact we owe a contemporary 
description of it by Xenophon. In the early part of the 4th 
century it fell again under Persian influence, and was administered 
by an oligarchy. 

Alexander was received by the Ephesians in 334, and estab- 
lished democratic government. Soon after his death the city 
fell into the hands of Lysimachus, who introduced fresh Greek 
colonists from Lel)edus and Colophon and, it is said, by means 
of an artificial inundation compelled those who still dwelt in 
the plain by the temple to migrate to the city on the hills, which 
he surrounded by a solid wall. He renamed the city after his 
wife Arsinoe, but the old name was soon resumed. Ephesus was 
very prosperous during the Hellenistic period, and is conspicuous 
both then and later for the abundance of its coinage, which gives 
us a more complete list of magistrates^ names than we have for 
any other Ionian city. The Roman coinage is remarkable for 
the great variety and importance of its types. After the defeat 
of Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, by the Romans, Ephesus 
was handed over by the conquerors to Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamum, whose successor, Attalus Philadelphus, unintentionally 
worked the city irremediable harm. Thinking that the shallow- 
ness of the harbour was due to the width of its mouth, he built 
a mole part-way across the latter; the result, however, was 
that the silting up of the harbour proceeded more rapidly than 
before. The third Attalus of Pergamum bequeathed Ephesus 
with the rest of his possessions to the Roman people, and it 
became for a while the chief city, and for longer the first port, 
of the province of Asia, the richest in the empire. Henceforth 
Ephesus remained subject to the Romans, save for a short period, 
when, at the instigation of Mithradates Eupator of Pontus, the 
cities of Asia Minor revolted and massacred their Roman 
residents. The Ephesians even dragged out and slew those 
Romans who had fled to the precinct of Artemis for protection, 
notwithstanding which sacrilege they soon returned from their 
new to their former masters, and even had the effrontery to 
state, in an inscription preserved to this day, that their defection 
to Mithradates was a mere yielding to superior force. Sulla, 
after his victory over Mithradates, brushed away their pretexts, 
and inflicting a very heavy fine told them that the punishment 
fell far short of their deserts. In the civil wars of the ist century 
B.C. the Ephesians twice supported the unsuccessful party> 
giving shelter to, or being made use of by, first, Brutus and 


Cassius, and afterwards Antony, for which partisanship or weak- 
ness they paid very heavily in fines. 

All this time the city was gradually growing in wealth and in 
devotion to the service of Artemis. The story of St Paul's 
doings there illustrates this fact, and the sequel is very suggestive, 
— the burning, namely, of books of sorcery of great value. 
Addiction to the practice of occult arts had evidently become 
general in the now semi-orientalized city. The Christian Church 
which Paul planted there was governed by Timothy and John, and 
is famous in Christian tradition as a nurse of saints and martyrs. 
According to local belief, Ephesus was also the last home of the 
Virgin, who was lodged near the city by St John and there died. 
But to judge from the Apocalyptic Letter to this Church (as 
shown by Sir W. M. Ramsay), the latter showed a dangerous 
tendency to lightness and reaction, and later events show that 
the pagan tradition of Artemis continued very strong and 
perhaps never became quite extinct in the Ephesian district. 
It was, indeed, long before the spread of Christianity threatened 
the old local cult. The city was proud to be termed neocorus 
or servant of the goddess. Roman emperors vied with wealthy 
natives in lavish gifts, one Vibius Salutaris among the latter 
presenting a quantity of gold and silver images to be carried 
annually in procession. Ephesus contested stoutly with Smyrna 
and Pergamum the honour of being called the first city of Asia ; 
each city appealed to Rome, and we still possess rescripts in 
which the emperors endeavoured to mitigate the bitterness 
of the rivalry. One privilege Ephesus secured; the Roman 
governor of Asia always landed and first assumed office there : 
and it was long the provincial centre of the official cult of the 
emperor, and seat of the Asiarch. The Goths destroyed both 
city and temple in the year a.d. 262, and although the city revived 
and the cult of Artemis continued, neither ever recovered its 
former splendour. A general council of the Christian Church 
was held there in 431 in the great double church of St Mary, 
which is still to be seen. On this occasion Nestorius was con- 
demned, and the honour of the Virgin established as Theotokus, 
amid great popular rejoicing, due, doubtless, in some measure 
to the hold which the cult of the virgin Artemis still had on the 
city. (On this council see below.) Thereafter Ephesus seems 
to have been gradually deserted owing to its malaria ; and life 
transferred itself to another and higher site near the Artemision, 
the name of which, Ayassoluk (written by early Arab geographers 
Ayathulukh), is now known to be a corruption of the title of 
St John Theoldgos, given to a great cathedral built on a rocky 
hill near the present railway station, in the time of Justinian I. 
This church was visited by Ibn Batuta in a.d. 1333 ; but few 
traces are now visible. The ruins of the Artemision, after serving 
as a quarry to local builders, were finally covered deep with 
mud by the river Cayster, or one of its left bank tributaries, the 
Selinus, and the true site remained unsuspected until 1869. 

Excavations , — The first light thrown on the topography of 
Ephesus was due to the excavations conducted by the architect, 
J. T. Wood, on behalf of the trustees of the British Museum, 
during the years 1863-1874. He first explored the Odeum and 
the Great Theatre situate in the city itself, and in the latter 
place had the good fortune to find an inscription which indicated 
to him in what direction to search for the Artemision ; for it 
stated that processions came to the city from the temple by the 
Magnesian gate and returned by the Coressian. These two gates 
were next identified, and following up that road which issued 
from the Magnesian gate. Wood lighted first on a ruin which 
he believed to be the tomb of Androclus, and afterwards on an 
angle of the peribolus wall of the time of Augustus. After 
further tentative explorations, he struck the actud pavement 
of the Artemision on the last day of 1869. 

The Artemision. — Wood removed the whole stratum of 
superficial deposit, nearly 20 ft. deep, which overlay the huge 
area of the temple, and exposed to view not only the scanty 
remains of the latest edifice, built after 350 b.c., but the platform 
of an earlier temple, now Imown to be that of the 6th century 
to which Croesus contributed. Below this he did not find any 
remains. He discovered and sent to England parts of several 

IX. 22 
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sculptured drums {columnae caelatae) of the latest temple^ and 
archaic sculptures from the drums and parapet of the earlier 
building. He also made accurate measurements and a plan 
of the Hellenistic temple^ found many inscriptions and a few 
miscellaneous antiquities^ and had begun to explore the Precinct^ 
when the great expense and other considerations induced the 
trustees of the British Museum to suspend his operations in 1874. 
Wood made two subsequent attempts to resume work, but failed ; 
and the site lay desolate till 1904, when the trustees, wislung 
to have further information about the earlier strata axid the 
Precinct, sent D. G. Hogarth to re-examine the remains. As a 
result of six months’ work. Wood’s “ earliest temple ” was re- 
cleared and planned, remains of three earlier shrines were found 
beneath it, a ricli deposit of offerings, &c., belonging to the earliest 
shrine was discovered, and tentative explorations were made 
in the Precinct. This deep digging, however, which reached 
the sand of the original marsh, released much ground water and 
resulted in the permanent flooding of the site. 

The history of the Artemision, as far as it can be inferred 
from the remains, is as follows. (1) There was no temple on the 
plain previous to the Ionian occupation, the primeval seat of 
the nature-goddess having been in the southern hills, at Ortygia 
(near mod. Arvalia), Towards the end of the 8th century b.c. 
a small shrine came into existence on the plain. This was little 
more than a small platfonn of green schist with a sacred tree 
and an altar, and perhaps later a wooden icon (image), the whole 
enclosed in a temenos : but, as is proved by a great treasure of 
objects in precious and other metals, ivory, bone, crystal, paste, 
glass, terra-cotta and other materials, found in 1904-1905, 
partly within the platfonn on which the cult-statue stood and 
pau^tly outside, in the lowest stratum of deposit, this early shrine 
was presently enriched by Greeks with many and splendid 
offerings of Hellenic worlo^nship. A large number of electron 
coins, found among these offerings, and in style the earliest of 
their class known, combine with other evidence to date the whole 
treasure to a period considerably anterior to the reign of Croesus. 
This treasure is now divided between the museums of Constanti- 
nople and London. (2) Within a short time, perhaps after the I 
Cimmerian sack (? 650 b.c.), this shrine was restored, slightly | 
enlarged, and raised in level, but not altered in character. (3) 
About the close of the century, for some reason not known, 
but possibly owing to collapse brought about by the marshy 
nature of the site, this was replaced by a temple of regular 
Hellenic form. The latter was built in relation to the earlier 
central statue-base but at a higher level than either of its pre- 
decessors, doubtless for dryness’ sake. Very little but its founda- 
tions was spared by later builders, and there is now no certain 
evidence of its architectural character ; but it is very probable 
that it was the early temple in which the Ionic order is said to 
have been first used, after the colonists had made use of Doric 
in their earlier constructions {e.^. in the Panionion) ; and that 
it was the work of the Cnossian Chersiphron and his son. Meta- 
genes, always regarded afterwards as the first builders of a 
regular Artemision. Their temple is said by Strabo to have been 
made bigger by another architect (4) The latter’s work must 
have been the much larger temple, exposed by Wood, and 
usually known as the Archaic or Croesus temple. This overlies 
the remains of No. 3, at a level higher by about a metre, and the 
area of its cella alone contains whole of tl^ earlier shrines. 
Its central point, however, was still the primitive statue-base, 
now eiflarg^ and heightened. About half its pavement, parts ^ 
of the walls and of three columns of the pj^istyte, and the 
foundatimis of nearly all the platform, are still in position. The 
visible work was all of very fine white marble, quarried about 
7 m. N.E., near the modem Kos Bunar. Fragments of relief* 
sculptures belonging to tl^ parapet and columns, and of fluted 
drums and capitals, oomioes and other architectural members 
have been recovered, showing that the workmanship and Ionic 
style were of the highest excellence, and that the building 
presented a ^uapi^ty of onsament, rare among HeHenic temjdes. 
the whole groiihi^^flan covered about 8o>ooo sq. ft. The height 
of the temsfle is l£)UbtfYd,cthe measurements of columns given 


us by later authority having reference probably to its successor, 
the height of which was considered abnormal and marvellous. 
Judged by the diameter of the drums, the columns of the Croesus 
tem^e were not two-thirds of the height of those of the Hellen- 
istic temple. This fourth, temple is, beyond question, that to 
which Croesus contributed, and it was, therefore, in process of 
building about 540 B.c. Our authorities seem to be referring to 
it when tliey tell us that the Artemision was raised by common 
contribution of the great cities of Asia, and took 120 years to 
complete. It was dedicated with great ceremony, probably 
between 430 and 420 b.c., and the famous Timotheus, son of 
Thersander, carried off the magnificent prize for a lyric ode 
against all comers. Its original architects were, probably, 
Paeonius of Ephe- 
sus, and Demetrius, 
a le/oof of the shrme 
itself: but it has 
been suggested that 
the latter may have 
been rather the 
actual contracting 
builder than the 
architect. Of this 
temple Herodotus 
speaks as existing 
in his day ; and un- 
less weight be given 
to an isolated state- 
ment of Eusebius, 
that it was burned 
about 395 B.C., we 
must assume that it 
survived until the 
night when one 
Herostratus, de- 
sirous of acquiring 
eternal fame if only 
by a great crime, 
set it dight. This 
is said to have hap- 
pened in 356 B.c. on 
the October night 
on which Alexander 
the Great came into 
the world, and, as 
Hegesias said, the 
goddess herself was 
absent, assisting at 
the birth; but the 
exactness of this 
portentous syn- 
chronism makes the 
date suspect. (5) It 
was succeeded by 
what is called the Hellenistic temple, begun almost immedi- 
ately after the catastrophe, according to plans drawn by 
the famous Dinocrates the architect of Alexandria. The 
platform was once more raised to a higher level, some 7 
it, above that of the Archaic, by means of huge foundation 
blocks bedded upon the earlier structures ; and this increase 
of elevation necessitated a slight expansion of the area all 
round, and ten steps in place of three. The new columns were 
of greater diameter than the old and over 60 ft. high ; and 
from its great height the whole structure was regarded as a 
marvel, and accounted one of the wonders of the world. Since, 
however, other Greek temples had colonnades hardly less high, 
md were of equal or greater arei^ it has been suggested that riie 
Ephesian temple had some distinct element of grandiosity, no 
longer known to us — perh^s a lofty sculptured parapet or 
some imposing form of ppdiufn^ Bede, in his treatise Ds sipL 
mir, mimdi, describes a stupendous erection of several storeys ; 
but Ins other descriptions are so fantastic that no credenoe can 
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be attached to this. The fifth temple was once more of Ionic 
order, but the finish and style of its details as attested by existing 
remains were inferior to those of its predecessor. The great 
sculptured drums and pedestals, now in the British Museum, 
belong to the lower part of certain of its columns : but nothing 
of its frieze or pediments (if it had any) has been recovered. 
Begun probably before 350 b.c., it was in building when Alexander 
came to Ephesus in 334 and offered to bear the cost of its comple-^ 
tion. It was probabiy finished by the end of the century ; for 
Pliny the Elder states that its cypress-wood doors had been in 
existence for 400 years up to his time. It stood intact, except 
for very partial restorations, till a.d. 262 when it was sacked and 
burned by the Goths : but it appears to have been to some 
extent restored afterwards, and its cult no doubt survived till 
the Edict of Theodosius closed the pagan temples. Its material 
was then quarried extensively for the construction of the great 
cathedral of St John Theologos on the neighbouring hill (Ayas- 
soluk), and a large Byzantine building (a church ?) came into 
existence on the central part of its denuded site, but did not 
last long. Before the Ottoman conquest its remains were already 
buried under several feet of silt. 

The organization of the temple hierarchy, and its customs 
and privileges, retained throughout an Asiatic character. The 
priestesses of the goddess were irap6€voL (ix, unwedded), and 
her priests were compelled to celibacy. The chief among the 
latter, who bore the Persian name of Megabyzus and the Greek 
title Neocorus, was doubtless a power in the state as well as a 
dignitary of religion. His official dress and spadonic appearance 
are probably revealed to us by a small ivory statuette found by 
D. G. Hogarth in 1905. Besides these there was a vast throng 
of dependents who lived by the temple and its services — iheologi, 
who may have expounded sacred legends, hymnodi, who composed 
hymns in honour of the deity, and others, together with a great 
crowd of hieroi who performed more menial offices. The m^ing 
of shrines and images of the goddess occupied many hands. To 
support this greedy mob offerings flowed in in a constant stream 
from votaries and from visitors, who contributed sometimes 
money, sometimes statues and works of art. These latter so 
accumulated that the temple became a rich museum, among 
the chief treasures of which were the figures of Amazons sculptured 
in competition by Pheidias, Polyclitus, Cresilas and Phradmon, 
and the painting by Apelles of Alexander holding a thunderbolt. 
The temple was also richly endowed with lands, and possessed 
the fishery of the Selinusian lakes, with other large revenues. 
But perhaps the most important of all the privileges possessed 
by the goddess and her priests was that of asylum. Fugitives 
from justice or vengeance who reached her precincts were per- 
fectly safe from all pursuit and arrest. The boundaries of the 
space possessing such virtue were from time to time enlarged. 
Mithradates extended them to a bowshot from the temple in all 
directions, and Mark Antony imprudently allowed them to take 
in part of the city, which part thus became free of all law, and a 
haunt of thieves and villains. Augustus, while leaving the right 
of asylum untouched, diminished the space to which the privilege 
belonged, and built round it a wall, which still surrounds the 
ruins of the temple at the distance of about a (quarter of a mile, 
bearing an inscription in Greek and Latin, which states that it 
was erected in the proconsulship of Asinius Gallus, out of the 
revenues of the temple. The right of asylum, however, had once 
more to be defended by a deputation sent to the emperor Tiberius. 
Besides being a place of worship, a museum and a sanctuary, 
the Ephesian temple was a great bank. Nowhere in Asia could 
money be more safely bestowed, and both kin^s and private 
persons placed their treasures under the guardianship of the 
goddess. 

The City . — ^After Wood’s superficial explorations, the city 
remained desolate till 1894, when the Austrian ArchacologiciU 
Institute obtained a concession for excavation and began 
systemktre work. This has continued regularly ever since, but 
has been carried down no farther than the imperial stratum. 
The main areas of operation have been : (1) The Gr^at ThecUre. 
The stage buildings, orchestra and lower parts of the cavea have 
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been cleared. In the process considerable additions were made 
to Wood’s find of sculptures in marble and bronze, and of in- 
scriptions, including missing parts of the Vibius Salutaris texts. 
This theatre has a peculiar interest os the scene of the tumult 
aroused by the mission of St Paul ; but the existing remains 
represent a reconstruction carried out after his time, (a) The 
Hellenistic Agora, a huge square, surrounded by porticoes, 
lying S.W. of the theatre and having fine public halls on the S. 
It has yielded to the Austrians fine sculpture in marble and 
bronze and many inscriptions. (3) The Roman Agora, with its 
large halls, lying N.W. of the theatre. Here were found many 
inscriptions of Roman date and some statuary. (4) A street 
running from the S.E. angle of the Hellenic Agora towards the 
Magnesian gate. This was found to be lined with pedestals of 
honorific statues and to have on the west side a remarkable 
building, stated in an inscription to have lieen a library. The 
tomb of the founder, T. Julius Celsus, is hard by, and some fine 
Roman reliefs, which once decorated it, have been sent to 
Vienna. (5) A street running direct to the port from the theatre. 
This is of great breadth, and had a Horologion half-way down 
and fine porticoes and shops. It was known as the Arcadiane 
after having been restored at a higher level than formerly by the 
emperor Arcadius (a.d. 395). It leaves on the right the great 
Thermae of Constantine, of which the Austrians have cleared 
out the south-east part. This huge pile used to be taken for 
the Artemision by early visitors to Ephesus. Part of the quays 
and buildings round the port were exposed, after measures had 
been taken to drain the upper part of the marsh. (6) The 
Double Church of the Virgin “ Deipara ” in the N .W. of the city, 
wherein the council of 431 was held. Here interesting inscriptions 
and Byzantine architectural remains were found. Besides these 
excavated monuments, the Stadion ; the enceinte of fortifications 
erected by Lysimachus, which runs from the tower called the 
“ Prison of St Paul ” and right along the crests of the Bulbul 
(Prion) and Panajir hills ; the round monument miscalled the 
“ Tomb of St Lul^ ” ; and the Opistholeprian gymnasium near 
the Magnesian gate, are worthy of attention. 

The work done by the Austrians enables a good idea to be 
obtained of the appearance presented by a great Graeco-Roman 
city of Asia in the last days of its prosperity. It may be realized 
better there than anywhere how much architectural splendour 
was concentrated in the public quarters. But the restriction 
of the clearance to the upper stratum of deposit has prevented 
the acquisition of much further knowledge. Both the Hellenistic 
and, still more, the original Ionian cities remain for the most part 
unexplored. It should, however, be added that very valuable 
topographical exploration has been carried out in the environs 
of Ephesus by members of the Austrian expedition, and that the 
Ephesian district is now mai)ped more satisfactorily than any 
other district of ancient interest in Asia Minor. 

The Turkish village of Ayassoluk (the modern representative 
of Ephesus), more than a mile N.E. of the ancient city, has 
revived somewhat of recent years owing to the development 
of its fig gardens by the Aidin railway, which passes through the 
upper part of the plain. It is noteworthy for a splendid ruined 
mosque built by the Seljuk, Isa Bey II., of Aidin, m 1375, which 
contains magnificent columns : for a castle, near which lie 
remains of the pendentives from the cupola of the great cathedral 
of St John, now deeply buried in its own ruins : and for an 
aqueduct, Turkish baths and mosque-tombs. There is a fair 
inn managed by the Aidin Railway Company. 

BxaLXOCRAFHY. — E. Guhl, Ephesiaca (1843) ; E. Curtius, Epheso^ 
(1874) ; C. Zimmermann, Ephesos ivn ersten ehristlichen Jahrhundert 
(1874) ; J. T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus (1877) ; E. L. HickA, 
Anc. Greek tnscr. in the Brit. Museum^ hi. 2 (1^0 ) ; B. V. Head, 
‘‘ Coinage of Ephesus ” {Numism. Chron.^ 1880) ; J. Mcnadici^ Qua 
condicione Ephesii usi $int\ &.c. (1880); Sir W. M. Ramsay, Letters 
to the Seven Churches (1904) ; O. Benndorf, R. Hcberdey. &c., 
Forschungen in Ephesos, vol. i. (1906) (Austrian Arch. Institute) ; 
D. G. Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus: the Archaic Artemisia (2 
vols., 1908), with chapters by C. H. Smith, A. Hamilton Smith, 
B. V. Head, and A. E. Henderson. (D. G. H.) 

EPHESUS, COUNCIL Of. This Church council was convened 
in 43Z far the puxpose of authoritative a^crion concerning 
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the doctrine of the person of Christ. The councils of Nicaea and 
Constantinople had asserted the full divinity and real humanity 
of Christ, without, however, defining the manner of their union. 
The attempt to solve the apparent incongruity of a perfect union 
of two complete and distinct natures in one person produced 
first Apollinarianism, which substituted the divine Logos for 
the human voCs or 7 rv€vim of Jesus, thereby detracting from the 
completeness of his humanity ; and then Nestorianism, which 
destroyed the unity of Christ’s person by affirming that the divine 
Logos dwelt in the man Jesus as in a temple, and that the union 
of the two was in respect of dignity, and furthermore that, 
inasmuch as the Logos could not have been born, to call Mary 
6 €ot 6 ko%j “ Godbearer,” was absurd and blasphemous. The 
Alexandrians, led by Cyril, stood for the doctrine of the perfect 
union of two complete natures in one person, and made 6>€oto#cos 
the shibboleth of orthodoxy. The theological controversy was 
intensified by the rivalry of the two patriarchates, Alexandria 
and Constantinople, for the primacy of the East. As bishop 
of Constantinople Nestorius naturally looked to the emperor 
for support, while Cyril turned to Rome. A Roman synod in 
430 found Nestorius heretical and decreed his excommunica- 
tion unless he should recant. Shortly afterwards an Alex- 
andrian synod condemned his doctrines in twelve anathemas, 
which only provoked counter -anathemas. The emperor now 
intervened and summoned a council, which met at Ephesus 
on the 22nd of June 431. Nestorius was present with an armed 
escort, but refused to attend the council on the ground that the 
patriarch of Antioch (his friend) had not arrived. The council, 
nevertheless, proceeded to declare him excommunicate and 
deposed. When the Roman legates appeared they ‘^examined 
and approved ” the acts of the council, whether as if thereby 
giving them validity, or as if concurring wdth the council, is a 
question not easy to answer from the records. Cyril, the presi- 
dent, apparently regarded the subscription of the legates as the 
acknowledgment of canonical agreement ” with the synod. 

The disturbances that followed the arrival of John, the 
patriarch of Antioch, are sufficiently described in the article 
Nestorius. 

The emperor finally interposed to terminate that scandalous 
strife, banished Nestorius and dissolved the council. Ultimately 
he gave decision in favour of the orthodox. The council was 
generally received as ecumenical, even by the Antiochenes, and 
the differences between Cyril and John were adjusted (433) by 
a Union Creed,” which, however, did not prevent a recrudescence 
of theological controversy. 

See Mansi iv. pp. 367-1482, v. pp, 1-1023 ; Hardouin i. pp. 1271- 
1722 ; Hefele (2nd ed.) ii. pp. 141-247 (Eng. trans. iii. pp. 1-114) ; 
Peltanus, SS, Magni et Ecumen. Cone. Ephesini primi Acta omnia 
. . . (Ingolstadt, 1576); Wilhelm Kraetz, Koptische Akten zum 
Ephes. JKonril . . . (Leipzig, 1904) ; also the articles Nestorius ; 
Cyril ; Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

The so-called ” Robber Synod ” of Ephesus {Latrocinium 
Ephesinum) of 449, although wholly irregular and promptly 
repudiated by the church, may, nevertheless, not improperly 
be treated here. The archimandrite Eutyches (q.v,) having been 
deposed by his bishop, Flavianus of Constantinople, on account 
of his heterodox doctrine of the person of Christ, had appealed 
to Dioscurus, the successor of Cyril in the see of Alexandria, who 
restored him and moved the emperor Theodosius II. to summon 
a council, which should “ utterly destroy Nestorianism.” Rome 
recognizing that she had more to fear from Alexandria, departed 
from her traditional policy and sided with Constantinople. The 
council of 130 bishops, which convened on the 8th of August 
449, was completely dominated by Dioscurus. Eutyches was 
acquitted of heresy and reinstated, Flavianus and other bishops 
deposed, the Roman legates insulted, and all opposition was 
overborne by intimidation or actual violence. The death of 
Flavianus, which soon followed, was attributed to injuries 
received in this synod ; but the proof of the charge leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 

The emperor confirmed the s5mod, but the Eastern Church 
was divided upon the question of accepting it, and Leo I. of 
Rome excommunicated Dioscurus, refused to recognize the 


successor of Flavianus and demanded a new and greater council. 
The dfeath of Theodosius II. removed the main support of Dios- 
curus, and cleared the way for the council of Chalcedon (q.v,), 
which deposed the Alexandrian and condemned Eutychianism. 

See Mansi vi. pp. 503 sqq., 606 fwjq. ; Hardouin ii. 71 sqq. ; 
Hefele (2nd ed.) ii. pp. 349 sqq. (Eng. trans. iii. pp. 221 sqq.) ; 
S. G. F. Perry, The Second Synod of Ephesus (Hartford, 1881) ; 
rAbb6 Martin, Actes du brigandage d*t,phtse (Amiens, 1874) and 
he Pseudo-synode connu dans Vhisioire sous le nom de brigandage 
d^tpUsc (Paris, 1875). (T. F. C.) 

EPHOD, a Hebrew word {ephod) of uncertain meaning, retained 
by the translators of the Old Testament. In the post-exilic 
priestly writings (5th century B.c. and later) the ephod forms 
part of the gorgeous ceremonial dress of the high-priest (see 
Ex. xxix. 5 sq. and especially Ecclus. xlv. 7-13). It was a very 
richly decorated object of coloured threads interwoven with 
gold, worn outside the luxurious mantle or robe ; it was kept 
in place by a girdle, and by shoulder-pieces (?), to which were 
attached brooches of onyx (fastened to the robe) and golden 
rings from which hung the “ breastplate ” (or rather pouch) 
containing the sacred lots, Urim and Thummim. The somewhat 
involved description in Ex. xxviii. 6 sqq., xxxix. 2 sqq. (see V. 
Ryssel’s cd. of Dillmann’s commentary on Ex.-Lev.) leaves it 
uncertain whether it covered the back, encircling the body like 
a kind of waistcoat, or only the front ; at all events it was not 
a garment in the ordinary sense, and its association with the 
.sacred lots indicates that the ephod was used for divination 
(cf. Num. xxvii. 21), and had become the distinguishing feature 
of the leading priestly line (cf. i Sam. ii. 28).^ But from other 
passages it seems that the ephod had been a familiar object 
whose use was by no means so restricted. Like the teraphim 
(^.v.) it was part of the common stock of Hebrew cult ; it is borne 
rather than worn) by persons acting in a priestly character 
Samuel at Shiloh, priests of Nob, David), it is part of the worship 
of individuals (Gideon at Ophrah), and is found in a private 
shrine with a lay attendant (Micah ; Judg. xvii. 5 ; see, however, 
w. 10-13).*^ Nevertheless, while the prophetical teaching came 
to regard the ephod as contrary to the true worship of Yahweh, 
the priestly doctrine of the post-exilic age (when worship was 
withdrawn from the community at large to the recognized priest- 
hood of Jerusalem) has retained it along with other remains of 
earlier usage, legalizing it, as it were, by confining it exclusively 
to the Aaronites. 

An intricate historical problem is involved at the outset in the 
famous ephod, which the priest Abiathar brought in his hand when he 
fled to David after the massacre of the priests of Nob. It is evidentl\- 
regarded as the one which had been in Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 9), and tin.- 
presence of the priests at Nob is no less clearly regarded as the sequel 
of the fall of Shiloh. The ostensible intention is to narrate the 
transference of the .sacred objects to David (cf. 2 Sam. i. 10), and 
henceforth he regularly inquires of Yahweh in his movements (i Sam. 
xxiii. 9-12, XXX. 7 sq. ; cf. xxiii. 2, 4 ; 2 Sam. ii. i, v. 19-23). It is 
possible that the writer (or writer.^ desired to trace the earlier historj^ 
of the ephod through the line of Eli and Abiathar to tlie time when 
the Zadokite priests gained the supremacy (see Levites) ; but else- 
where Abiatliar is said to have borne the ark (i Kings ii. 26; cf. 
2 Sam. vii. 6), and this fluctuation is noteworthy by reason of the 
present confusion in the text of i Sam. xiv. 3, 18 (see commentaries). 

On one view, the ark in Kirjath-jearim was in non-Israelite hands 
(i Sam. vii. 1 sq.) ; on the other, Saul's position as king necessitates 
the presumption that his sway extended over Judah and Israel, 
including those cities which otherwise appear to have been in tlxe 
hands of aliens (i Sam. xiv. 47 sq. ; cf. xvii. 54, &c.). There arc 
some fundamental divergencies in the representations of the tradi- 
tions of both David and Saul {qq^v.)^ and there is indirect and 

* Cf. the phrase “ ephod of prophecy " (Testament of Levi^ viii. 2). 
The priestly apparatus of the post-exilic age retains several traces 
of ola mythological 8>Tnbolism and earlier emt, the meaning of which 
had not altogether been forgotten. With the dress one may perhaps 
compare the apparel of the gods Marduk and Adad, for which see 
A. Jeremias, Das Alte Test, im Lichte des Alien OrientSy 2nd ed., figs. 
33. 46, and pp. 162, 449. 

* The ordinary interpretation linen ephod *’ (x Sam. ii. 18, 
xxii. 18 ; 2 Sam. vi. 14) is questioned by T. C. Fcxite in hk useful 
monograph, Joum. Bibl. Lit. xxi., 19021 PP- 5 » 47 * This writer also 
aptly compares the infant Samuel with the child who drew the lots 
at the temple of Fortuna at Praeneste (Cicero, De divin. fi. 41, 86), 
and with the modem pr^tice of employing innocent instruments of 
chance in lotteries (op. cit. pp. 22, 27V 
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independent evidence which makes i Kings ii. 26 not entirely isolated. 
Here it must suffice to remark that the ark, too, was also an object 
for ascertaining the divine will (especially J udg. xx. 26-28 ; cf. 18, 23^ 
and it is far from certain that the later records of the ark (which 
was too heavy to he borne by one), like those of the ephod, are valid 
for earlier times. 

For the form of the earlier ephod the classic passage is 2 Sam. 
vi. 14, where David girt in (or with) a linen ephod dances before 
the ark at its entry into Jerusalem and incurs the unqualified 
contempt of his wife Michal, the daughter of Saul. Relying upon 
the known custom of performing certain observances in a 
practically, or even entirely, nude condition, it seems plausible 
to infer that the ephod was a scanty wrapping, perhaps a loin- 
cloth, and this view has found weighty support. On the other 
hand, the idea of contempt at the exposure of the person, to 
whatever extent, may not have been so prominent, especially 
if the custom were not unfamiliar, and it is possible that the 
sequel refers more particularly to grosser practices attending 
outbursts of religious enthusiasm.^ 

The favourite view that the ephod was also an image rests 
partly upon i Sam. xxi. 9, where Goliath’s sword is wrapped in 
a cloth in the sanctuary of Nob behind the ephod. But it is 
equally natural to suppose that it hung on a nail in the wall, and 
apart from the omission of the significant words in the original 
Septuagint, the possibility that the text read “ ark ” cannot be 
wholly ignored (see above ; also G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib. col. 
1307, n. 2). Again, in the story of Micah’s shrine and the removal 
of the sacred objects and the Levite priest by the Danites, 
parallel narratives have been used : the graven and molten 
images of Judg. xvii. 2-4 corresponding to the ephod and 
teraphim of ver. 5. Throughout there is confusion in the use of 
these terms, and the finale refers only to the graven image of 
Dan (xviii. 30 sq., see r Kings xii. 28 sq.). But the combination 
of ephod and teraphim (as in Hos. iii, 4) is noteworthy, since 
the fact that the latter were images (1 Sam, xix. 13 ; (ien. xxxi. 
34) could be urged against the view that the former were of a 
similar character. Finally, according to ludg. viii. 27, Gideon 
made an ephod of gold, about 70 lb in weight, and put ” it in 
Ophrah. It is regarded as a departure from the worship of 
Yahweh, although the writer of ver. 33 (cf. also ver. 23) hardly 
shared this feeling ; it was probably something once harmlessly 
associated with the cult of Yahweh (cf. Calf, Golden), and the 
term “ ephod ” may be due to a later hand under the influence 
of the prophetical teaching referred to above. The present 
passage is the only one which appears to prove that the ephod 
was an image, and several writers, including Lotz {Realencyk. /. 
proU Theol. vol. v., s.v.)y T. C. Foote (pp. 13-18) and A. Maecklen- 
h\xrg{Zeit. /. wissens. TheoL, 1906, pp. 433 sqq.) find this inter- 
pretation unnecessary. 

Archaeological evidence for objects of divination (sec, e.g., 
the interesting details in Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kyprosy the Bible 
and Homer y i. 447 sq.), and parallels from the Oriental area, can 
be readily cited in support of any of the explanations of the ephod 
which have been offered, but naturally cannot prove the form 
which it actually took in Palestine. Since images were clothed, 
it could be supposed that the diviner put on the god’s apparel 
(cf. Ency. Bib. col. 1141); but they were also plated, and in 
either case the transference from a covering to the object covered 
is intelligible. If the ephod was a loin-cloth, its use as a receptacle 
and the known evolution of the article find useful analogies 
(Foote, p, 43 sq., and Ency. Bib. col. 1734 [i]). Finally, if there 
is no decisive evidence for the view that it was an image (Judg. 
viii. 27), or that as a wrapping it formed the sole covering of the 
officiating agent (2 Sam. vi.), all that can safely be said is that 

^ It is not stated that the linen ephod was David’s sole covering, 
and it is difficult to account for the text in the parallel passage 
I Chron. xv. 27 (where he is clothed with a robe) ; ** girt, too, is 
ambiguous, since the verb is even used of a sword. On the question 
of nudity (cf. i Sam. xix. 24) see Robertson Smith, Be/. Sem:^ pp. 
161, 450 sep ; Ency. Bib. s.vv. “girdle,” “.sackcloth”; and M. 
Jastrow, Joum. Am. Or. Soc* xx. 144, xxi. 23. The significant terms 
•* uncover,” “ play” (2 Sam. vi. 20 sq.), have other meanings intel- 
ligible to those acquainted with the excesses practised in Oriental 
cults. 
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it was certainly used in divination and presumably did not 
differ radically from the ephod of the post-exilic age. 

See further, in addition to the monographs already cited, the 
articles in Hastings's Diet. Bible (by S, K. Driver), Ency, Bib. 
(by G. F. Moore), and Jew. ISncyc. (L. Ginsburg), and E, 
Sellin, in Oriental. Studien : Theodor Ndldeke (ed. Bezold, 1906), 
pp. 699 sqq. (S. A. C.) 

EPHOR (Gr. ct^opos), the title of the highest magistrates of 
the ancient Spartan state. It is uncertain when the office was 
created and what was its original character. That it owed its 
institution to Lycurgus (Herod, i. 65 ; cf . Xen. Respub. Lacedaem. 
viii. 3) is very improbable, and we may either regard it as an 
immemorial Dorian institution (with C. 0 . Muller, H. Gabriel, 
H. K. Stein, Ed. Meyer and others), or accept the tradition that 
it was founded during the first Messenian War, which necessitated 
a prolonged absence from Sparta on the part of both kings 
(Plato, Laws, iii. 692 A ; Aristotle, Politics y v. 9. i =p. 1313 a 26 ; 
Plut. Cleomencsy 10 ; so G. Dum, G. Gilbert, A. H. J. Greenidgc). 
There is no evidence for the theory that originally the ephors 
were market inspectors ; they seem rather to have had from the 
outset judicial or police functions. Gradually they extended 
their powers, aided by the jealousy between the royal houses, 
which made it almost impossible for the two kings to co-operate 
heartily, and from the 5th to the 3rd century they exercised a 
growing despotism which Plato justly calls a lyrannis (Laivs, 692). 
Cleomencs III. restored the royal power hy murdering four of 
the ephors and abolishing the office, and though it was revived 
by Antigonus Doson after the battle of Sellasia, an -1 existed 
at least down to Hadrian’s reign {Sparta Mttsenm Catalogue, 
Introd. p. 10), it never regained its former power. 

In historical times the ephors were five in number, the first 
of them giving his name to the year, like the eponymous archon 
at Athens. Where opinions were divided the majority prevailed. 
The ephors were elected annually, originally no doubt by the 
kings, later by the j>eople ; their term of office began with the 
new moon after the autumnal equinox, and they had an official 
residence {i(l>ofmov) in the Agora. Every full citizen was 
eligible and no property qualification was reciuirccl. 

The ephors summoned and presided over meetings of the 
Gcrousia and Apclla, and formed the executive committee 
Hisponsilile for carrying out decrees. In their dealings with the 
kings they represented the supremacy of the people, "inhere was 
a monthly exchange of oaths, the kings swearing to rule according 
to the laws, the ephors undertaking on this ('ondition to maintain 
the royal authority (Xen. Resp. Laced. 15. 7). They alone 
might remain seated in a king’s presence, and had power to try 
[vn(l even to imprison a king, who must appear before them at 
the third summons. Two of them accompanied the army in the 
field, not interfering with the king’s conduct of the campaign, 
but prepared, if need be, to bring him to trial on his return. 
The ephors, again, exercised a general guardianship of law and 
custom and superintended the training of the young. They 
shared the criminal jurisdiction of the Gcrousia and decided 
civil suits. The administration of taxation, the distribution of 
booty, and the regulation of the calendar also devolved upon 
them. They could actually put perioeci to death without trial, 
if wc may believe Isocrates (xii. 181), and were responsible 
for protecting the state against the helots, against whom they 
formally declared war on entering office, so as to be able to kill 
any whom they regarded as dangerous without violating religious 
scruples. Finally, the ephors were supreme in questions of 
foreign policy. TTiey enforced, when necessary, the alien acts 
{^€V 7 )kaj(rta), negotiated with foreign ambassadors, instructed 
generals, sent out expeditions and were the guiding spirits of 
the Spartan confederacy. 

See the constitutional histories of G. GiU>ert (Eng. trans.), pp. 76, 
52-59 ; G. Busolt, p. 84 ff., V. Thumser, p. 241 ff., G. F. Schomann 
(Eng. trans.), p. 236 ff., A. H. J. Greenidge, p. 102 ff. ; Szanto's 
article “ Ephoroi ” in Pauly- Wissowa, Realencyclopddiey v. 2860 ff. ; 
Kd. Meyer, Forschungen eur alien Geschichte, i. 244 ff. ; C. O. Muller, 
Dorians^ bk. iii. ch. vii. ; G. Grotc, History of GreecCy pt. ii. ch. vi. ; 
G. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte y i.‘^ 555 ff. ; B. Niese, Historische 
Zeitschrifty Ixii. 58 ff. Of the many monographs dealing v/ith this 
subject the following are specially useful : G. Dum, Entstehttng und 
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Entwicklung des spartan, Ephofots (Innsbruck^ 1878) ; H. K. Stein, 
Das spartan. Ephorat bis auf Cheilon (Paderbom, 1870) ; K. 
Kuchtncr, Entstehung und ursprUndiche Badeutung des spartan. 
Ephorats (Munich, 1897) ; C. Frick, De ephoris Spartanis (Gfittincen, 
1S72) ; A. Schaefer, De ephoris Lacedaentoniis (Greifswald, x8o3^ ; 
E. von Stem, Zur Entstehung und urspriinglichen Bedeutung des 
Ephorats in Sparta (Berlin, 1894)* (M. N. T.) 

EPHORUS {c. 400-330 B.C.), of Cyme in Aeolis, in Asia Minor, 
Greek historian. Together with the historian Theopompus he 
was a pupil of Isocrates, in whose school he attended two courses 
of rhetoric. But he does not seem to have made much progress 
in the art, and it is said to have been at the suggestion of Isocrates 
himself that he took up literary composition and the study of 
history. The fruit of his labours was his Toro/otat in 29 books, 
the first universal liistory, beginning with the return of the 
Heraclidae to Peloponnesus, as the first welTattested historical 
event. The whole work was edited by his son Demophilus, 
who added a 30th book, containing a summaiy^ description of 
the Social War and ending with the taking of Perinthus (340) by 
Philip of Macedon (cf. Diod. Sic. xvi. 14 with xvi. 76). Each 
book was complete in itself, and had a separate title and preface. 
It is clear that Ephorus made critical use of the liest authorities, 
and his work, highly praised and much read, was freely drawn 
upon by Diodorus Siculus^ and other compilers. Strabo 
(viii. p. 332) attaches much importance to his geographical 
investigations, and praises him for being the first to separate 
the historical from the merely geographical element. Polybius 
(xii. 25 g) while crediting him with a knowledge of the conditions 
of naval warfare, ridicules his description of the battles of Leuctra 
and Mantineia as showing ignorance of the nature of land opera- 
tions. He was further to be commended for drawing (though 
not always) a sharp line of demarcation between the mythical 
and historical (Strabo ix. p. 423) ; he even recognized that a 
profusion of detail, though lending corroborative force to accounts 
of recent events, is ground for suspicion in reports of far-distant 
history. His style was high-flown and artificial, as was natural 
considering his early training, and he frequently sacrificed truth 
to rhetoric effect ; but, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
he and Theopompus were the only historical writers whose 
language was accurate and finished. Other works attributed to 
him were : — A Treatise on Discoveries ; Respecting Good and 
Evil Things ; On Remarkable Things in Various Countries (it is 
doubtful whether these were separate works, or merely extracts 
from the Histories) ; A Treatise on my Country , on the history and 
antiquities of Cyme ; and an essay On Style, his only rhetorical 
work, which is occasionally mentioned by the rhetorician Theon. 
Nothing is known of his life, except the statement in Plutarch 
that he declined to visit the court of Alexander the Great. 

Fragments in C. W. Miillcr, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, 
i., with critical introduction on the life and writings of Ephorus ; 
see J. A. Kliigmann, De Ephoro historico (i860) ; C. A. Volquard.sen, 
V ntersuchungen iiber die Quellen der griechtschen und sidlischen 
Geschichten bei Diodor. xi.~xvi. (1868) ; and specially T. B. Bury, 
Ancient Greek Historians (1909) ; E. Schwartz, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyc. s.v. ; and article Greece : History : Ancient Authorities. 

EPHRAEM SYRUS (Ephraim the Syrian), a saint who lived 
in Mesopotamia during the first three quarters of the 4th century 
A.D. He is perhaps the most influential of all Syriac authors ; 
and bis fame as a poet, commentator, preacher and defender of 
orthodoxy has spread throughout all branches of the Christian 
Church. This reputation he owes partly to the vast fertility 
of his pen — according to the hbtorian Sozomen he was credited 
with having written altogether 3,000,000 lines — ^partly to the 
elegance of his style and a certain measure of poetic inspiration, 
more perhaps to the stren^h and consistency of his personal 
character, and his ardour in defence of the creed formulated 
at Nicaea. 

An anon5rmous life of Ephraim was written not long after his 
death in 373. The biography has come down to us in two 
recensions. But in neither form is it free from later interpolation ; 
and its untrustworthiness is shown by its conflicting with data 

^ It is now generally recognized, thanks to Vcflquardsen and 
others, that Ephorus is the principal authority followed by Diodoms, 
except in the chapters relating to Sicilian history. 


supplied by his own works, as well as by the manner in which 
it is overloaded with miraculous events. The following is a 
probable outline of the main facts of Ephraim's life. He was 
born in the reign of Constantine (perhaps in 306) at or near 
Nisibis. His father was a pagan, the priest of an idol called 
Abnil or Abizal.^ During his boyhood Ephraim showed a 
repugnance towards heathen worship, and was eventually driven 
by his father from the home. He became a ward and disciple of 
the famous Jacob — the same who attended the Council of Nicaea 
as bishop of Nisibis, and died in 338, At his hands Ephraim 
seems to have received baptism at the age of 18 or of 28 (the 
two recensions differ on this point), and remained at Nisibis till 
its surrender to the Persians by Jovian in 363. Probably in 
the course of these years he was ordained a deacon, but from his 
humble estimate of his own worth refused advancement to any 
higher degree in the church. He seems to have played an im- 
portant part in guiding the fortunes of the city during the war 
begun by Shapur TI. in 337, in the course of which Nisibis was 
thrice unsuccessfully besieged by the Persians (in 338, 346 and 
350). The statements of his biographer to this effect accord 
with the impression we derive from his own poems {Carmina 
Nisibena, 1-21). His intimate relations with Bishop Jacob were 
continued with the three succeeding bishops — Babu (338-? 349), 
Vologaeses (? 349-361), and Abraham — on all of whom he wrote 
encomia. The surrender of the city in 363 to the Persians 
resulted in a general exodus of the Christians, and Ephraim left 
with the rest. After visiting Amid (Diarbekr) he proceeded to 
Edessa, and there settled and spent the last ten years of his life. 
He seems to have lived mainly as a hermit outside the city : this 
time was devoted to study, writing, teaching and the refutation 
of heresies. It is possible that during these years he paid a visit 
to Basil at Caesarea. Near the end of his life he rendered great 
public service by distributing provisions in the city during a 
famine. The best attested date for his death is the 9th of June 
373. It is clear that this chronology leaves no room for the visit 
to Egypt, and the eight years spent there in refuting Arianism, 
which are alleged by his biographer. Perhaps, as has been 
surmised, tliere may be confusion with another Ephraim. Nor 
can he have written the funeral panegyric on Basil who survived 
him by three months. But with all necessary deductions the 
biography is valuable as witnessing to the immense reputation 
for sanctity and for theological acumen which Ephraim had 
gained in his lifetime, or at least soon after he died. His bio- 
grapher’s statement as to his habits and appearance is worth 
quoting, and is probably true : — “ From the time he became 
a monk to the end of his life his only food was barley bread and 
sometimes pulse and vegetables : his drink was water. And his 
flesh was dried upon liis bones, like a potter’s sherd. His 
clothes were of many pieces patched together, the colour of 
dirt. In stature he was little ; his countenance was always sad, 
and he never condescended to laughter. And he was bald and 
beardless." 

The statement in his Life that Ephraim miraculously learned 
Coptic falls to the ground with the narrative of his Egyptian visit : 
and the story of his suddenly learning to speak Greek through 
the prayer of St Basil is equally unworthy of credence. He 
probably wrote only in Syriac, though he may have possessed 
some knowledge of Greek and possibly of Hebrew. But many of 
his works must have been early translated into other languages ; 
and we possess in MSS. versions into Greek, Armenian, Coptic, 
Arabic and Ethiopic. The Greek versions occupy three entire 
volumes of the Roman foup edition, and the extant Armenian 
versions (mainly of N.T. commentaries) were published at 
Venice in four volumes in 1836. 

It was primarily as a sacred poet Aat Ephraim impressed 
himself on his feuow-countrymen. With the exception of his 
commentaries on scripture, nearly all his extant Syriac works 
are composed in metre. In many cases the metrical structure 

> It is true that in the Confession attributed to him and pmted 
among his Greek wekks in the first volume of the Roman editioa he 
speaks (p. 129) of parents as having become martyrs for the 
Christian faith. But this document is of very doubtful authenticity 
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is of the simplest^ consisting onlf in the arrangement of the 
discourse in lines of uniform length— usually heptasyllabic 
(Ephraim^s favourite metre) or pentasyllabic. A more compli- 
cated arrangement is found in other poems^ such as the Carmina 
Nisibena : these are made up of strophes, each consisting of 
lines of different lengths according to a settled scheme, with a 
recurring refrain. T. J« Lamy has estimated that, in this class 
of poems, there are as many as 66 different varieties of metres 
to be found in the works of Ephraim. These strophic poems 
were set to music, and sung by altematii^ choirs of girls. Accord- 
ing to Ephraim's biographer, his main motive for providing 
these hymns set to music was his desire to counteract the baneful 
effects produced by the heretical hymns of Bardai^ and his 
son Harmonius, which had enjoyed popularity and been sung 
among the Edessenes for a century and a half. 

The subject-matter of Ephraim's poems covers all departments 
of theology. Thus the Roman edition contains (of metrical 
works) exegetical discourses, hymns on the Nativity of Christ, 
65 hymns against heretics, 85 on the Faith against sceptics, a 
discourse against the Jews, 85 funeral hymns, 4 on free-will, 
76 exhortations to repentance, 12 hymns on paradise, and 12 
on miscellaneous subjects. The edition of l^my has added 
many other poems, largely connected with church festivals. It 
must be confessed that, judged by Western standards, the poems 
of Ephraim are prolix and wearisome in the extreme, and arc 
distinguished by few striking poetic beauties. And so far as 
they are made the vehicle of reasoning, their efficiency is seriously 
hampered l)y their poetic form. On the other hand, it is fair 
to remember that the taste of Ephraim’s countrymen in poetry 
was very different from ours. As Duval remarks : “ quant k la 
prolixity de saint £phrem que nous trouvons parfois fastidieuse, 
on ne peut la condamner sans tenir compte du gofft des Syriens 
qui aimaient les repetitions et les developpements de la m^mc 
pensee, et voyaient des qualites 1^ off nous trouvons des difauts " 
{Liiiir. syriaque, p. 19). He is no worse in these respects than the 
best of the Syriac writers who succeeded him. And he surpasses 
almost all of them in the richness of his diction, and his skill in 
the use of metaphors and illustrations. 

Of Ephraim as a commentator on Scripture we have only 
imperfect means of judging. His commentaries on the O.T. 
are at present accessible to us only in the form they had assumed 
in the Catena Pairum of Severus (compiled in 861), and to some 
extent in quotations by later Syriac commentators. His com- 
mentary on the Gospels is of great importance in connexion 
with the textual history of the N.T., for the text on which he 
composed it was that of the Diatessaron. The Syriac original 
is lost: but the ancient Armenian version survives, and was 
published at Venice in 1836 along with Ephraim's commentary 
on the Pauline epistles (also only extant in Armenian) and some 
other works. A Latin version of the Armenian Diatessaron 
commentary has been made by Aucher and Mosinger (Venice, 
1876). Using this version as a clue, J. R. Harris ^ has been able 
to identify a number of Syriac quotations from or references to 
this commentary in the works of Isho' dadh, Bar-Kepha (Severus), 
Bar-falibi and Barhebraeus. Although, as Earns points out, 
it is unlikely that the original text of the Diatessaron had come 
down unchanged through the two centuries to Ephraim's day, 
the text on which he comments was in the main unaffected by 
the revision which produced the Peshitta. Side by side with this 
conclusion may be placed the result of F. C, Burkitt’s ^ careful 
examination of the quotations from the Gospels in the other works 
of Ephraim; he shows conclusively that in all the undoubtedly 
genume works the quotations are from a pre-Peshitta text. 

As a theologian, Ephraim shows himself a stout defender of 
Nicaean orthodoxy, with no leanings in the direction of either 
the Nestorian or Monophysite heresies which arose after his 
time. He regarded it as ms special task to combat the views 
of Marcion, of Bardai$an and of Mani. 

* Ptapnents of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus tepon the Dia- 
tessaron (London, 1895). 

^ " Epnratm's Quotations from the Gospel," in Texts and Studies, 
vol. vii. (Cambridge, 1901). 
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To the modern historian Ephraim's main contribution is in 
the material supplied by the 72 hymns® known as Carmina 
Nisibena and published by G. Bickell in 1866. The first 20 
poems were written at Nisibis between 350 and 363 during the 
Persian invasions; the remaining 52 at Edessa between 363 
and 373. The former tell us much of the incidents of the frontier 
war, and particularly enable us to reconstruct in detail the 
history of the third siege of Nisihis in 350. 

Of the many editions of Ephraim's works a full list is given by 
Nestle in Realenh. /. protest. TheoL und Kirohe (3rd ed.). For 
modern students the most important arc : (i) the great folio edition 
in 6 volumes (3 of works in Greek and 3 in Syriac), in which the text 
is throughout accompanied by a Latin version (Rome, 1732-1746) ; 
on the unsatisfactory character of this edition (which includes many 
works that are not Ephraim's) and especially of the Latin version, 
see Burkitt, Ephraim* s Quotations^ pp. 4 sqq. ; (2) Carmina Nisibena, 
edited with a Latin translation by G. Bickell (Leipzig, 1866) ; (3) 
Ilymni et sermones, edited with a Latin translation by T. J. Lamy 
(4 vols., Malines, 1882-1902). Many selected homilies have been 
edited or translated by Overbeck, Zingerle and others (cf. Wright, 
Short History y pp. 35 sqq.) ; a selection of the Hymns was translated 
by H. Burgess, Skect Metrical Hymns of Ephrem Syrus (1853). Of 
the two recensions of Ephraim's biography, one was edited in part 
by J. S. Assemani (B.O. i. 26 sqq.) and in full by S. E. Assemani in 
the Roman edition (iii. pp. xxiii.-lxiii.) ; the other by Lamy (ii. 5-90) 
and Bedjau {Acta mart, et sanct. iii. 621-665). The long j^em on 
the history of Joseph, twice edited by Bedjan (Paris, 1887 and 1891) 
and by him attributed to Ephraim, is more probably tne work of 
Balai. (N. M.) 

EPHRAIM, a tribe of Israel, called after the younger son of 
Joseph, who in his benediction exalted Ephraim over the elder 
brother Manasseh (Gen. xlviii.). These two divisions were often 
known as the " house of Joseph " (Josh. xvii. 14 sqq. ; Judg. i. 22 ; 
2 Sam. xix. 20 ; i Kings xi. 28). The relations between them are 
obscure; conflicts are referred to in Is. ix. 21/ and Ephraim’s 
proud and ambitious charac:ter is indicated in its demands as 
narrated in Josh. xvii. 14; Judg. viii, 1-3, xii. 1-6. Throughout, 
Ephraim played a distinctive and prominent part ; it probably 
excelled Manasseh in numerical strength, and the name became 
a .synonym for the northern kingdom of Israel. Originally the 
name may have been a geographical term for the central portion 
of Palestine. Regarded as a tribe, it lay to the north of Benjamin, 
which traditionally belongs to it ; but whether the young 
“ brother " (see Benjamin) sprang from it, or grew up separately, 
is uncertain. Northwards, Ephraim lost itself in Manasseh, 
even if it did not actually include it (Judg. i. 27 ; i Chron. vii. 
29); the boundaries between them can hardly be recovered. 
Ephraim’s strength lay in the possession of famous sitc.s: 
Shechem, with the tomb of the tribal ancestor, also one of the 
capitals ; Shiloh, at one period the home of the ark ; Timnath- 
Serah (or Heres), the burial-place of Joshua ; and Samaria, whose 
name was afterwards extended to the whole district (see 
Samaria). 

Shechem itself was visited by Abraham and Jacob, and the 
latter bought from the sons of Hamor a burial-place (Gen. 
xxxiii. 19). The story of Dinah may imply some early settlement 
of tribes in its vicinity (but see Simeon), and the reference in 
Gen. xlviii. 22 (see R.V. marg.) alludes to its having been forcibly 
captured. But how this part of Palestine came into the hands of 
the Israelites is not definitely related in the story of the invasion 
(see Joshua). 

A careful discussion of the Biblical data referring to Ephraim is 
given by H. W. Hogg, Ency. Bib., s.v. On the characteristic 
narratives which appear to have originated in Ephraim (viz. the 
Ephraimite or Elomst source, E), see Genesis and Bible : Old 
Testament Criticism. See further Abimelech ; Gideon; Manasseh; 
and Jews : History, 

EPHTHALITES, or White Huns. This manj^-named and 
enigmatical tribe was of considerable importance m the history 
of India and Persia in the sth and 6th centuries, and was known 
to the Byzantine writers, who call them ’E^^aAtVoi, RiBayhoi, 
Ne^feX/roi oT^A/iBekol, The last of these is an independent 
attempt to render the original name, which was probably 

* There were originally 77, but 5 have perished. 

* Inter- tribal feuds during the period of the monarchy may 
underlie the events mentioned in r Kings xvi. 9 sq., 21 sq. ; 2 Kings 
XV. xo, 14. 
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something like Aptal or Haptal^ but the initial N of the third is 
believed to be a clerical error. They were also called Acvicot 
Ovvvoi or Xovvoi, White (that is fair-skinned) Huns. In Arabic 
and Persian they are known as Haital and in Azmenian as Haithal, 
Idal or Hepthal. The Chinese name Yetha seems an attempt 
to represent the same sound. In India they were called Hunas. 
Ephthalite is the usual orthography, but Hephthalite is per- 
haps more correct. 

Our earliest information about the Ephthalites comes from 
the Chinese chronicles, in which it is stated that they were 
originally a tribe of the great Yue-Chi (q.v.), living to the north 
of the Great Wall, and in subjection to the J wen- J wen, as were 
also the Turks at one time. Their original name was Hoa or 
Hoa-tun ; subsequently they styled themselves Ye-tha-i-li-to 
after the name of their royal family, or more briefly Ye-tha. 
Before the 5th century a.d. they began to move westwards, for 
about 420 we find them in Transoxiana, and for the next 130 
years they were a menace to Persia, which they continually and 
successfully invaded, though they never held it as a conquest. 
The Sassanid king, IBahram V., fought several campaigns with 
them and succeeded in keeping them at bay, but they defeated 
and killed Peroz (Firuz), a.d. 484. His son Kavadh I. (Kobad), 
being driven out of Persia, took refuge with the Ephthalites, 
and recovered his throne with the assistance of their khan, 
whose daughter he had married, but subsequently he engaged in 
prolonged hostilities with them. The Persians were not quit 
of the Ephthalites until ^57 when Chosroes Anushirwan destroyed 
their power with the assistance of the Turks, who now make their 
first appearance in western Asia. 

The Huns who invaded India appear to have belonged to the 
same stock as those who molested Persia. The headquarters 
of the horde were at Bamian and at Balkh, and from these points 
they raided south-east and south-west. Skandagupta repelled 
an invasion in 455, but the defeat of the Persians in 484 probably 
stimulated their activity, and at the end of the 5th century 
their chief Toromana penetrated to Malwa in central India and 
succeeded in holding it for some time. His son Mihiragula 
(c, 510-540) made Sakala in the Punjab his Indian capital, but 
the cruelty of his rule provoked the Indian princes to form a 
confederation and revolt against him about 528. He was not, 
however, killed, but took refuge in Kashmir, where after a few 
years he seized the throne and then attacked the neighbouring 
kingdom of Gandhara, perpetrating terrible massacres. About 
a year after this he died (r. 540), and shortly afterwards the 
Ephthalites collapsed under the attacks of the Turks. They 
do not appear to have moved on to another sphere, as these 
nomadic tribes often did when defeated, and were probably 
gradually absorbed in the surrounding populations. Their 
political power perhaps continued in the Gurjara empire, which 
at one time extended to Bengal in the east and the Nerbudda 
in the south, and continued in a diminished form until a.d. 1040. 
These Gurjaras appear to have entered India in connexion with 
the Hunnish invasions. 

Our knowledge of the Indian Hunas is chiefly derived from 
coins, from a few inscriptions distributed from the Punjab to 
central India, and from the account of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsiian Tsang, who visited the country just a century after the 
death of Mihiragula. The Greek monk Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
who visited India about 530, describes the ruler of the country, 
whom he calls Gollas, as a White Hun king, who exacted an 
oppressive tribute with the help of a large army of cavalry and 
war elephants. Gollas no doubt represents the last part of the 
name Mihiragula or Mihirakula. 

The accounts of the Ephthalites, especially those of the Indian 
Hunas, dwell on their ferocity and cruelty. They are represented 
as delighting in massacres and torture, and it is said that popular 
tradition in India still retains the story that Mihiragula used to 
amuse himself by rolling elephants down a precipice and watching 
their agonies. Their invasions shook Indian society and institu- 
tions to the foundations, but, unlike the earlier Kushans, they 
do not seem to have introduced new ideas into India or have acted 
as other than a destructive force, although they may perhaps 


have kept up some communication between India and Persia. 
The first part of Mihiragula seems to be the name of the Persian 
deity Mithra, but his patron deity was Siva, and he left behind 
him the reputation of a ferocious persecutor of Buddhism. 
Many of his coins bear the Nandi bull (Siva’s emblem), and the 
king’s name is preceded by the title iahi (shah), which had 
previously been used by the Kushan dynasty. Toramana’s coins 
are found plentifully in Kashmir, which, therefore, probably 
formed part of the Huna dominions before Mihiragula’s time, 
so that when he fled there after his defeat he was taking refuge, 
if not with his own subjects, at least with a kindred clan. 

Greek writers give a more flattering account of the Ephthalites, 
which may perhaps be due to the fact that they were useful to 
the East Roman empire as enemies of Persia and also not 
dangerously near. Procopius says that they were far more 
civilized than the Huns of Attila, and the Turkish ambassador 
who was received by Justin is said to have described them as 
do-Twcot, which may merely mean that they lived in the cities 
which they conquered. The Chinese writers say that their 
customs were like those of the Turks ; that they had no cities, 
lived in felt tents, were ignorant of writing and practised 
polyandry. Nothing whatever is known of their language, but 
some scholars explain the names Toramana and Jauvla as 
Turkish. 

For the possible connexion between the Ephthalites and the 
European Huns see Huns. The Chinese statement that the 
Hoa or Ye-tha were a section of the great Yue-Chi, and that 
their customs resembled those of the Turks (Tu-Kiue), is probably 
correct, but does not amount to much, for the relationship did 
not prevent them from fighting with the Yue-Chi and Turks, and 
means little more than that they belonged to the warlike and 
energetic section of central Asian nomads, which is in any case 
certain. They appear to have been more ferocious and less 
assimilative than the other conquering tribes. This may, how- 
ever, be due to the fact that their contact with civilization 
was so short ; the Yue-Chi and Turks had had some commerce 
with more advanced races before they played any part in political 
history, but the Ephthalites appear as raw barbarians, and were 
annihilated as a nation in little more than a hundred years. 
Like the Yue-Chi they have probably contributed to form some 
of the physical types of the Indian population, and it is noticeable 
that polyandry is a recognized institution among many Himalayan 
tribes, and is also said to be practised secretly by the Jats and 
other races of the plains. 

Among original authorities may be consulted Procopius, Menander 
Protector, Cosmas Indicopleustes (trans. McCrindle, Hakluyt 
Society, 1897), the Kashmir chronicle liajatarangini (trans. Stein, 
1900, and Yiian Chwang). See^ also A. Stein, White Huns and 
Kindred Tribes (1905) ; O. Franke, Beitraffc aus chinesiscJien Quellen 
zuf Kenntnis der Turkvolker und Skythen (1904) ; Ujfalvy, Mi:moife 
sur les Huns Blancs (1898) ; Drouin, Memoir e sur les Huns Hphtha- 
liies (1895) ; and various articles by Vincent Smith, Specht, Drouin, 
and E. H. Parker in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal 
asiatique^ Revue numismaiique^ Asiatic Quarterly^ &c. (C. El.) 

fiPI, the French architectural term for a light finial, generally 
of metal, but sometimes of terra-cotta, forming the termination 
of a spire or the angle of a roof. 

EPICENE (from the Gr. Mkoivo^, common), a term in Greek 
and Latin grammar denoting nouns which, possessing but one 
gender, are used to describe animals of either sex. In English 
grammar there are no true epicene nouns, but the term is some- 
times used instead of common gender. In figurative and literary 
language, epicene is an adjective applied to persons having the 
characteristics of both sexes, and hence is occasionally used as a 
synonym of “ effeminate.” 

EPIGHARMUS {c, 540-450 B.c.), Greek comic poet, was bom 
in the island of Cos. Early in life he went to Megara in Sicily, 
and adter its destruction by Gelo (484) removed to Syracuse, 
where he spent the rest of his life at the court of Hierq, and died 
at the age of ninety or (according to a statement in Lucian, 
Macrobii, 25) ninety-seven. A brazen statue was set up in his 
honour by the inhabitants, for which Theocritys composed an 
inscription {Epigr, 17). Epicharmus was the chief representative 
of the Sicilian or Dorian comedy. Of his works 35 titles and 
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few fragments have survived. In the city of tyrants it would 
have been dangerous to present comedies like those of the 
Athenian stage, m which attacks were made upon the authorities. 
Accordingly, the comedies of Epicharmus are of two kinds, 
neither of them calculated to give offence to the ruler. They are 
either mythological travesties ^resembling the satyric drama 
of Athens) or character comedies. To the first class belong 
the Busins, in which Heracles is represented as a voracious 
glutton ; the Marriage of Hebe, remarkable for a lengthy list 
of dainties. The second class dealt with different classes of the 
population (the sailor, the prophet, the boor, the parasite). 
Some of the plays seem to have bordered on the political, as 
The Plunderings, describing the devastation of Sicily in the time 
of the poet. A short fragment has been discovered (in the 
Rainer papyri) from the 'OSwro-cvs awo/xoXos, which told how 
Odysseus got inside Troy in the disguise of a beggar and obtained 
valuable information. Another feature of his works was the large 
number of excellent sentiments expressed in a brief proverbial 
form ; the Pythagoreans claimed him as a member of their 
school, who had forsaken the study of philosophy for the 
writing of comedy. Plato ( Theaetetus, 1 52 e) puts him at the head 
of the masters of comedy, coupling his name with Homer and, 
according to a remark in Diogenes Laertius, Plato was indebted 
to Epicharmus for much of his philosophy. Ennius called his 
didactic poem on natural philosophy Epicharmus after the comic 
poet. The metres employed by Epicharmus were iambic 
trimeter, and especially trochaic and anapaestic tetrameter. 
The plot of the plays was simple, the action lively and rapid ; 
hence they were classed among the fabulae moioriae (stirring, 
hustling), as indicated in the well-known line of Horace {Epistles, 

ii. I. 58): 

** Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi." 

Epicharmus is the subject of articles in Suidas and Diogenes 
Laertius (viii. 3). See A. O. Lorenz, Leben und Schriften des Koers 
(with account of the Doric drama and fragments, 1864) ; J. 
(xirard, litudes sur la poHie gfecque (1884) ; Kaibel in Pauly- 
Wissowa's Realencyclopddie , according to whom ICpicharmus was a 
Siceliot ; for the papyrus fragment, Blass in Jahrhilcher fUr Philologie, 
cxxxix., 1889. 

EPIC POETRY, or Epos (from the Gr. cttos, a story, and 
cTTiKos, pertaining to a story), the names given to the most 
dignified and elaborate forms of narrative poetry. The word 
epopee is also, but more rarely, employed to designate the same 
thing, €7ro7ro6os in Greek being a maker of epic poetry, and 
eVoTTottrt what he makes. 

It is to Greece, where the earliest literary monuments which we 
possess are of an epical character, that we turn for a definition 
of these vast heroic compositions, And we gather that their 
subject-matter was not confined, as Voltaire and the critics of 
the 18th century supposed, to “ narratives in verse of warlike 
adventures.” When we first discover the epos, hexameter verse 
has already been selected for its vehicle. In this form epic poems 
were composed not merely dealing with war and personal 
romance, but carrying out a didactic purpose, or celebrating 
the mysteries of religion. These three divisions, to which are 
severally attached the more or less mythical names of Homer, 
Hesiod and Orpheus seem to have marked the earliest literary 
movement of the Greeks. But, even here, we must be warned 
that what we possess is not primitive ; there had been unwritten 
epics, probably in hexameters, long before the composition of 
any now-surviving fragment. The sa.ga of the Greek nation, 
the catalogue of its arts and possessions, the rites and beliefs of 
its priesthood, must have been circulated, by word of mouth, 
long before any historical poet was born. We look upon Homer 
and Hesiod as records of primitive thought, but Professor 
Gilbert Murray reminds us that “ our Iliad, Odyssey, Erga and 
Theogony are not the first, nor the second, nor the twelfth of 
such embodiments.” The early epic poets, Lesches, Linus, 
Orpheus, Arctinus, Eugammon are the veriest shadows, whose 
names often betray their symbolic and fabulous character. It 
is now believed that there was a class of minstrels, the Rhapso- 
dists or Homeridae, whose business it was to recite poetry at 
feasts and other solemn occasions. “ The real bards of early 
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Greece were all nameless and impersonal.” When our tradition 
begins to be preserved, we find everything of a saga-character 
attributed to Homer, a blind man and an inhabitant of Chios. 
This gradually crystallized until we find Aristotle definitely 
treating Homer as a person, and attributing to him the composi- 
tion of three great poems, the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Margites, 
now lost (see Homer). The first two of these have been preserved 
and form for us the type of the ancient epic ; when we speak of 
epic poetry, unconsciously measure it by the example of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, It is quite certain, however, that these 
poems had not merely been preceded by a vast number of 
revisions of the mythical history of the country, but were accom- 
panied by innumerable poems of a similar character, now entirely 
lost. That antiquity did not regard these other epics as equal 
in beauty to the Iliad seems to be certain ; but such poems as 
Cypria, Iliou Per sis (Sack of Ilion) and Aeihiopis can hardly but 
have exhibited other sides of the epic tradition. Did we possess 
them, it is almost certain that we could speak with more assurance 
as to the scope of epic poetry in the days of oral tradition, and 
could understand more clearly what sort of ballads in hexameter 
it was which rhapsodes took round from court to court. In the 
4th century b.c. it seems that people began to write down what 
was not yet forgotten of all this oral poetry. Unfortunately, 
the earliest critic who describes this process is Proclus,a Byzantine 
neo-Platonist, who did not write until some 800 years later, 
when the whole tradition had become hopelessly corrupted. 
When we pass from Homer and Hesiod, about whose actual 
existence critics will be eternally divided, we reach in the 7th 
century a poet, Peisander of Rhodes, who wrote an epic poem, 
the Heraeleia, of which fragments remain. Other epic writers, 
who appear to be undoubtedly historic, are Antimachus of 
Colophon, who wrote a Thebais ; Panyasis, who, like Peisander, 
celebrated the feats of Heracles ; Choerilus of Samos ; and 
Anyte, of whom we only know that she was an epic poetess, 
and was called “ The female Homer.” In the 6th and 5th 
centuries b.c. there was a distinct school of philosophical epic, 
and we distinguish the names of Xenophanes, Parmenides and 
Empedocles as the leaders of it. 

From the dawn of Latin literature epic poetry seems to have 
been cultivated in Italy. A Greek exile, named Livius Andronicus, 
translated the Odyssey into Latin during the first Punic War, 
but the earliest original epic of Rome was the lost Bellum 
Punicum of Naevius, a work to which Virgil was indebted. A 
little later, Ennius compo.sed, about 172 b.c., in 18 books, an 
historical epic of the Annales, dealing with the whole chronicle of 
Rome. This was the foremost Latin poem, until the appearance 
of the Aeneid ; it was not imitated, remaining, for a hundred 
years, as Mr Mackail has said, “ not only the unique, but the 
satisfying achievement in this kind of poetry.” Virgil l)egan 
the most famous of Roman epics in the year 30 b.c., and when he 
died, nine years later, he desired that the MS. of the Aeneid 
should be burned, as it required three years’ work to complete 
it. Nevertheless, it seems to us, and seemed to the ancient world, 
almost perfect, and a priceless monument of art ; it is written, 
like the great Greek poems on which it is patently modelled, 
in hexameters. In the next generation, the Pharsalia of Lucan, 
of which Cato, as the type of the republican spirit, is the hero, 
was the principal example of Latin epic. Statius, under the 
Flavian emperors, wrote several epic poems, of which the 
Thebaid survives. In the ist century a.d. Valerius Flaccus 
wrote the Argonautica in 8 books, and Silius Italicus the Punic 
War, in 17 books ; these authors show a great decline in taste 
and merit, even in comparison with Statius, and Silius Italicus, 
in particular, is as purely imitative as the worst of the epic 
writers of m^em Europe. At the close of the 4th century the 
style revived with Claudian, who produced five or six elaborate 
historical and mythological epics of which the Rape of Proserpine 
was probably the most remarkable ; in his interesting poetry 
we have a valuable link between the Silver Age in Rome and the 
Italian Renaissance. With Claudian the history of epic poetry 
among the ancients closes. 

In medieval times there existed a large body of narrative 

IX. 22 a 
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poetry to which the general title of Epic has usually been given. 
Three principal schools are recognized, the French, the Teutonic 
and the Icelandic. Teutonic epic poetry deals, as a rule, with 
legends founded on the history of Germany in the 4th, 5th and 
6th centuries, and in particular with such heroes as Ermanaric, 
Attila and Thcodoric. But there is also an important group in 
it which deals with English themes, and among these Beowulf, 
Waldere, The Lay of Maldon and Finnesburh are pre-eminent. 
To this group is allied the purely German poem of Hildebrand, 
attributed to c. 800. Among these Beowulf is the only one 
which exists in anything like complete form, and it is of all 
examples of Teutonic epic the most important. With all its 
trivialities and incongruities, which belong to a barbarous age, 
Beowulf is yet a solid and comprehensive example of native epic 
poetry. It is written, like all old Teutonic work of the kind, 
in alliterative unrhymed rhythm. In Iceland, a new heroic 
literature was invented in the middle ages, and to this we owe 
the Sagas, which are, in fact, a reduction to prose of the epics 
of the warlike history of the North. These Sagas took the place 
of a group of archaic Icelandic epics, the series of which seems 
to have dosed with the noble poem of Atlamdl, the principal 
surviving specimen of epic poetry as it was cultivated in the 
primitive literature of Iceland. The surviving epical fragments 
of Icelandic composition are found thrown together in the 
Coieot Regius, under the title of The Elder Edda, a most precious 
MS. discovered in the 17th century. The Icelandic epics seem 
to have been shorter and more episodical in character than the 
lost Teutonic specimens ; both kinds were written in alliterative 
verse. It is not probable that either possessed the organic unity 
and vitality of spirit which make the Sagas so delightful. The 
French medieval epics (see Chansons de Geste) are late in 
comparison with those of England, Germany and Iceland. They 
form a curious transitional link between primitive and modern 
poetry ; the literature of civilized Europe may be said to begin 
with them. There is a great increase of simplicity, a great 
broadening of the scene of action. The Teutonic epics were 
obscure and intense, the French chansons de geste are lucid and 
easy. The existing masterj)iece of this kind, the magnificent 
Roland, is doubtless the most interesting and pleasing of all the 
epics of medieval Europe. Professor Ker’s analysis of its merits 
may be taken as typical of all that is best in the vast body of 
epic which comes between the antique models, which were un- 
known to the medieval poets, and the artificial epics of a later 
time which were founded on vast ideal themes, in imitation of 
the ancients. “ There is something lyrical in Roland, but the 
poem is not governed by lyrical principles; it requires the 
deliberation and the freedom of epic ; it must have room to 
move in before it can come up to the height of its argument. 
The abruptness of its periods is not really an interruption of its 
even flight ; it is an abruptness of detail, like a broken sea with 
a larger wave moving under it ; it does not impair or disguise 
the grandeur of the movement as a whole.’’ Of the progress and 
declme of the chansons de geste {q.v.) from the ideals of Roland 
a fuller account is given elsewhere. To the Nibelungettlied (q.v,) 
also, detailed attention is given in a separate article. 

What may be called the artificial or secondary epics of modern 
Europe, founded upon an imitation of the Iliad and the Aeneid, 
are more numerous than the ordinary reader supposes, although 
but few of them have preserved much vitality. In Italy the 
Chanson de Roland inspired romantic epics by Luigi Pulci (1432- 
1487), whose Morgante Maggiore appeared in 1481, and is a 
masterpiece of burlesque ; by M. M. Boiardo (1434-1494), whose 
Orlando Innamorato was finished in i486 ; by Francesco Belio 
(1440 ?-i49S), whose Mambriano was published in 1497 ; ^7 
Lodovico Ariosto (^.».), whose Orlando Furioso, by far the greatest 
of its class, was published in 1516, and by Luigi Dolce (1508- 
1568), as well as by a great number of less illustrious poets. 
G. G. Trissino (147^1549) wrote a Deliverance of Italy from the 
Goths in 1547, and Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569) an Amadigi in 
^59 ; Bemi remoddled the epic of Boiardo in 1541, and Teoflb 
I^lango (1491-1544) ridiculed the whole abhool in tai Oflandim 
of K526. An extraordinary feat of niodk* 4 ieroic epic was The 


Bucket (1622) of Alessandro Tassoni (1565-1638). The most 
splendid of all the epics of Italy, however, was, and remains, 
the Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso (q.vj, published 
originally in 1580, and afterwards rewritten as The Conquest of 
Jerusalem, 1593. The fantastic Adone (1623) of G. B. Marini 
(15^1625) and the long poems of Chiabrera, close the list of 
Tt^ian epics. Early Portuguese literature is rich in epic poetry. 
Luis Pereira Brandfto wrote an Elegiada in 18 books, published 
in 1588 ; Jeronymo Corte-Real (d. 1588) a Shipwreck of Se^- 
veda and two other epics ; V. M. Quevedo, in i6or, an Alphonso 
of Africa, in 12 books ; Sd de Menezes (d 1664) a Conquest of 
Malacca, 1634 ; but all these, and many more, are obscured 
by the ^lory of Camoens {q,vj, whose magnificent Lusiads had 
been printed in 1^72, and forms the summit of Portuguese 
literature. In Spanish poetry, the Poem of the Cid takes the 
first place, as the great national epic of the middle ages ; it is 
supposed to have been written between 1135 and 1175. It was 
followed by the Rodrigo, and the medieval sdiool closes with the 
Alphonso XL of Rodrigo Yanez, probably written at the close of 
the 12th century. The success of the Italian imitative epics of 
the 15th century led to some imitation of their form in Spain. 
Juan de la Cueva (1550 ?-i 606) published a Conquest of Betica 
m 1603 ; Cristobal de Virues (1550-1610) a Monserrate, in 1588 ; 
Luis Barahona de Soto continued Ariosto in a Tears of Angelica ; 
Gutidrrez wrote an Austriada in 1584 ; but perhaps the finest 
modern epic in Spanish verse is the Araucana (1569-1590) of 
Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga (i533*-i595), ** the first iiteraiy work 
of merit,” as Mr Fitzmaurice-Kelly remarks, “ composed in 
either American continent.” In France, the epic never flourished 
in modern times, and no real success attended the Franciade of 
Ronsard, the Alaric of Scud6ry, the Pucelle of Chapelain, the 
Divine Epopee of Soumet, or even the Henriade of Voltaire. In 
English literature The Faery Queen of Spenser has the same 
claim as the Italian poems mentioned above to bear the name 
of epic, and Milton, who stands entirely apart, may be said, by 
his isolated Paradise Lost, to take rank with Homer and Virgil, 
as one of the three types of the mastery of epical composition. 

See Bossu, TraiU du poeme ipique (1675) ; Voltaire, Sur la po^sie 
Spique ; Fanviel, L’Origine de VSpop^e chevaleresque (1832) ; W. P. 
Ker, Epic and Romance (1897), and Essays in Medieval Literature 
(1905) ; Gilbert Murray, History of Ancient Greek Literature (1897) ; 
W. von Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litter atur (1879) ; Gaston 
Paris, La LitUrature franQuise au moyen dge (1890) ; L6on Gautier, 
Les Epopees francaises (1805-1868). For works on the Greek epics 
see also Greek Literature and Cycle. (E. G.) 

EPICTETUS (born c, a.d. 60), Greek philosopher, was probably 
a native of Hierapolis in south-west Phrygia. The name Epictetus 
is merely the Greek for ” acquired ” (from linKraa-BaC ) ; his 
original name is not known. As a boy he was a slave in the house 
of Epaphroditus, a freedraan and courtier of the emperor Nero. 
He managed, however, to attend the lectures of the Stoic Musonius 
Rufus, and subsequently became a freedman. He was lame 
and of weakly health. In 90 he was expelled with the other 
philosophers by Domitian, who was irritated by the support 
and encouragement which the opposition to his tyranny found 
amongst the adherents of Stoicism. For the rest of his life he 
settled at Nicopolis, in southern Epirus, not far from the scene 
of the battle of Actium. There for several years he lived, and 
taught by close earnest personal address and conversation. 
According to some authorities he lived into the time of Hadrian ; 
he himself mentions the coinage of the emperor Trajan. His 
contemporaries and the next generation held his character and 
teaching in high honour. According to Lucian, the earthenware 
lamp which Imd belonged to the sage was bought by an anti- 
quarian for 3000 draclunas. He was never married. He wrote 
nothing ; but much of his teaching was taken down with 
aflectionate care by his pupil Flavius Arrianus, the historian 
of Alexander the Great, and is preserved in two treatises> of the 
larger of which, called the Discourses of Epictetus (^Fjwucr^y 
four books are still extant. The other treatise is 
a shorter and more popular work, the Enduiridion (“ Hand- 
book ”). It ccmtains in an aphoristic loirm the main doctrines 
of the longer work. 
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The philosophy of Epictetus is intensely practical^ and exhibits 
a high idealistic type of morality. He is an earnest, sometimes 
stem and sometimes pathetic, preacher of righteousness, who 
despises the mere graces of style and the subtleties of an abstruse 
logic. He has no patience with mere antiquarian study of the 
Stoical writers, 'fhe problem of how life is to be carried out well 
is the one question which throws all other inquiries into the 
shade. True education lies in learning to wish things to be as 
they actually are ; it lies in learning to distinguish what is 
our own from what does not belong to us. But there is only one 
thing which is fully our own, — ^that is, our will or purpose. God, 
acting as a good king and a true father, has given us a will which 
cannot be restrained, compelled or thwarted. Nothing external, 
neither death nor exile nor pain nor any such thing, can ever 
force us to act against our will ; if we are conquered, it is because 
we have willed to be conquered. And thus, although we are not 
responsible for the ideas that present themselves to our conscious- 
ness, we are absolutely and without any modification responsible 
for the way in which we use them. Nothing is ours besides our 
will. The divine law which bids us keep fast what is our own 
forbids us to make any claim to what is not ours ; and while 
enjoining us to make use of whatever is given to us, it bids us 
not long after what has not been given. “ Two maxims,” he 
says, “ we must ever bear in mind — ^that apart from the will 
there is nothing either good or bad, and that we must not try 
to anticipate or direct events, but merely accept them with 
intelligence.” We must, in short, resign ourselves to whatever 
fate and fortune bring to us, believing, as the first article of our 
creed, that there is a god, whose thought directs the universe, 
and that not merely in our acts, but even in our thoughts and 
plans, wc cannot escape his eye. In the world the true position 
of man is that of member of a great system, which comprehends 
God and men. Each human being is in the first instance a citizen 
of his own nation or commonwealth ; but he is also a member 
of the great city of gods and men, whereof the city political is 
only a copy in miniature. All men are the sons of God, and 
kindred in nature with the divinity. For man, though a member 
in the system of the world, has also within him a principle which 
can guide and understand the movement of all the members ; he 
can enter into the method of divine administration, and thus can 
learn — and it is the acme of his learning — the will of God, which 
is the will of nature. Man, said the Stoic, is a rational animal ; 
and in virtue of that rationality he is neither less nor worse than 
the gods, for the magnitude of reason is estimated not by length 
nor by height, but by its judgments. Each man has within him 
a guardian spirit, a god within him, who never sleeps ; so that 
even in darkness and solitude we are never alone, because God 
is within, our guardian spirit. The body which accompanies us 
is not strictly speaking ours ; it is a poor dead thing, which 
belongs to the things outside us. But by reason we are the masters 
of those ideas and appearances which present themselves from 
without ; we can combine them, and systematize, and can set 
up in ourselves an order of ideas corresponding with the order 
of nature. 

The natural instinct of animated life, to which man also is 
originally subject, is self-preservation and self-interest But 
men are so ordered and constituted that the individual cannot 
secure his own interests unless he contribute to the common 
welfare. We are bound up by the law of nature with the whole 
fabric of the world. The aim of the- philosopher therefore is to 
reach the position of a mind which embraces the whole world in 
its view, — to grow into the mind of God and to make the will 
of nature our own. Such a sage agrees in his thought with God ; 
he no longer blames either God or man ; he fs^ of nothing 
which he purposes and falls in with no misfortune unprepared ; 
he indulges in neither anger nor envy nor jealousy ; he is leaving 
manhood for godhead, and in his dead body his thoughts are 
concerned about his fellowship with God. 

The historical models to which Epictetus reverts are Diogenes 
and Socrates. But he frequently describes an ideal diaracter 
of a missionary sage, the perfect Stoic— or, as he calls him, the 
Cynk. This missionary has neither country nor home nor land 
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nor slave ; his bed is the ground ; he is without wife or child ; 
his only mansion is the eailh and sky and a shabby cloak. He 
must suffer stripes, and must love those who beat him as if he 
were a father or a brother. He must be perfectly unembarrassed 
in the service of God, not bound by the common ties of life, nor 
entangled by relationships, which if he transgresses he will lose 
the character of a man of honour, while if he upholds them he 
will cease to be the messenger, watchman and herald of the gods. 
The perfect man thus described will not be angry with the wrong- 
doer ; he will only pity his erring brother ; for anger in such a 
case would only betray that he too thought the wrong-doer 
gained a substantial blessing by his wrongful act, inst^ of 
being, as he is, utterly ruined. 

The best editions of the works of Epictetus are by J. Schweig- 
h&user (6 vols., Leipzig, 1799-1800) and H. Schenkl (Leipzig, 1894, 
1898). English translations by Elizabeth Carter (London, 1758) ; 
G. Long (London, 1848, ed. 1877, 1892, 1897) ; T. W. Higginson 
(Boston, 18615, ed. 1890) ; of the Encheiridion alone by H. Talbot 
(London, 18^1) ; T. W. H. Rolleston (London, 1881). See A. 
Bonhotfer, Kpiktet und die Stna (Stuttgart, 1890) and Die Ethik des 
Stoikers Upiktet (1894) \ E. M. Schranha, Der Stoiker Epiktet und 
seine Philosophie (Frankfort, 1885) ; T. Zahn, Der Stoiker Epiktet 
und sein Verkdltnis mm Ckristentum (2nd ed. Erlangen, 1895). 
See also Stoics and works quoted. (W. W. ; X.) 

EPICURUS (342-270 B.c.), Greek philosopher, wa^ bom in 
Samos in the end of 342 or the beginning of 341 b.c., seven years 
after the death of Plato. His father Neocles, a native of Gar- 
gettos, a small village of Attica, had settled in Samos, not later 
than 352, as one of the cleruchs sent out after the victory of 
'Timotheus in 366-365. At the age of eighteen he went to Athens, 
where the Platonic school was flourishing under the lead of 
Xenocrates. A year later, however, Antipater banished some 
12,000 of the poorer citizens, and Epicurus joined his father, who 
was now living at Colophon. It seems possible that he had 
listened to the lectures of Nausiphanes, a Democritean philosopher, 
and Pamphilus the Platonist, but he was probably, like his father, 
merely an ordinary teacher. Stimulated, however, by the perusal 
of some writings of Democritus, he began to formulate a doctrine 
of his own ; and at Mitylene, Colophon and Lampsacus, he 
gradually gathered round him several enthusiastic disciples. 
In 307 hie returned to Athens, which had just been restored to a 
nominal independence by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and there he 
lived for the rest of his life. The scene of his teaching was a 
garden which he bought for about £300 (80 minae). There he 
passed his days as the loved and venerated head of a remadcable, 
and up to that time unique, society of men and women. Amongst 
the number were Metrodorus (d. 277), his brother TimocraJbes, 
and his wife Leontion (formerly a hetaera), Polyaenus, Her- 
marchus, who succeeded Epkurus as chief of the school, Leonteus 
and Ills wife Themista, and Idomeneus, whose wife was a sister 
I of Metrodorus. It is possible that the relations between the 
sexes — ^in this prototype of Rabelais's Abbey of Th^kme — ^were 
not entirely what is termed Platonic. But there is on the other 
hand scarcely a doubt that the tales of licentiousness circulated 
by opponents are groundless. The stories of tlie Stoics, who 
sought to refute the views of Epicurus by an appe^ to his alleged 
antecedents and habits, were no doubt in the main, as Diogenes 
Laertius says, the stories of maniacs. The general charges, 
which they endeavoured to substantiate by forged letters, need 
not count for much, and in many cases they only exaggerated 
what, if true, was not so heinous as they suggested. Against 
them trustworthy authorities testified to his general and remark- 
able considerateness, pointing to the statues which the city had 
raised in his honour, and to me numbers of his friends, who were 
many enough to fill whole cities. 

The mode of life in his community was plain. The general 
drink was water and the food barky bread ; half a pint of wine 
was held an ample allowance. Send me,” says Epicurus to a 
correspondent, send ine some Cythnian cheese, so that, should 
1 choose, I may fore sumptuously.” There wiw no community 
of property, which, as Epicurus said, would imply distrust of 
their own and others' good resolutions. The company was held 
in unity by the diarms of his personality, and by the free inter- 
course which he inculcated and exemplified. Though he seems 
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to have had a warm affection for his countrymen, it was as human 
beings brought into contact with him, and not as members of a 
political body, that he preferred to regard them. He never 
entered public life. His kindliness extended even to his slaves, 
one of whom, named Mouse, was a brother in philosophy. 

Epicurus died of stone in 270 b.c. He left his property, 
consisting of the garden (Krjirot ^EinKovpov), a house in Melite 
(the sou&-west quarter of Athens), and apparently some funds 
besides, to two trustees on behalf of his society, and for the 
special interest of some youthful members. The garden was set 
apart for the use of the school ; the house became the house of 
Hermarchus and his fellow -philosophers during his lifetime. 
The surplus proceeds of the property were further to be applied 
to maintain a yearly offering in commemoration of his departed 
father, mother and brothers, to pay the expenses incurred in 
celebrating his own birthday every year on the 7th of the 
month Gamelion, and for a social gathering of the sect on the 
20th of every month in honour of himself and Metrodorus. 
Besides similar tributes in honour of his brothers and Polyaenus, 
he directed the trustees to be guardians of the son of Polyaenus 
and the son of Metrodorus ; whilst the daughter of the last 
mentioned was to be married by the guardians to some member 
of the society who should be approved of by Hermarchus. His 
four slaves, three men and one woman, were left their freedom. 
His books passed to Hermarchus. 

Philosophy, — The Epicurean philosophy is traditionally 
divided into the three branches of logic, physics and ethics. It 
is, however, only as a basis of facts and principles for his theory 
of life that logical and physical inquiries find a place at all. 
Epicurus himself had not apparently shared in any large or 
liberal culture, and his influence was certainly thrown on the 
side of those who depreciated purely scientific pursuits as one- 
sided and misleading. ** Steer clear of all culture was his advice 
to a young disciple. In this aversion to a purely or mainly 
intellectual training may be traced a recoil from the systematic 
metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle, whose tendency was to sub- 
ordinate the practical man to the philosopher. Ethics had been 
based upon logic and metaphysics. But experience showed that 
systematic knowledge of truth is not synonymous with right 
action. Hence, in the second place, Plato and Aristotle had 
assumed a perfect state with laws to guide the individual aright. 
It was thus comparatively easy to show how the individual could 
learn to apprehend and embody the moral law in his own conduct. 
But experience had in the time of Epicurus shown the temporary 
and artificial character of the civic form of social life. It was 
necessary, therefore, for Epicurus to go back to nature to find 
a more enduring and a wider foundation for ethical doctrine, 
to go back from words to realities, to give up reasonings and get 
at feelings, to test conceptions and arguments by a final reference 
to the only touchstone of truth— -to sensation. There, and there 
only, one seems to find a common and a satisfactory ground, 
supposing always that all men^s feelings give the same answer. 
Logic must go, but so also must the state, as a specially-privileged 
and eternal order of things, as anything more than a contrivance 
serving certain purposes of general utility. 

To the Epicureans the elaborate logic of the Stoics was a 
superfluity. In place of logic we find canonic, the theory of 
the three tests of truth and reality, (i) The only ultimate 
canon of reality is sensation ; whatever we feel, w^tever we 
perceive by any sense, that we know on the most certain evidence 
we can have to be real, and in proportion as our feeling is cle^, 
distinct and vivid, in that proportion are we sure of the reality 
of its object. But in what that vividness (Mpy€M) consists is 
a question which Epicurus does not raise, and which he would 
no doubt have deemed superfluous quibbling over a matter 
suflSciently settled by common sense. (2) Besides our sensations, 
we learn truth and reality by our preconceptions or ideas 
(TrpoX^^ets). These are the fainter ima^s produced by repeated 
sensations, the ** ideas” resulting from previous “ impressions ”-|— 
sensations at second-hand as it were, which are stored up in 
memory, and which a general name serves to recall. These bear 
witness to reality, not because we feel anything now, but because 


we felt it once ; they are sensations registered in language, and 
again, if need be, translatable into immediate sensations or groups 
of sensation. (3) Lastly, reality is vouched for by the imaginative 
apprehensions of the mind (^vTaerrtKat iiri^okai), immediate 
feelings of which the mind is conscious as produced by some action 
of its own. This last CEUion, however, was of dubious validity. 
Epicureanism generally was content to affirm that whatever 
we effectively feel in consciousness is real ; in which sense they 
allow reality to the fancies of the insane, the dreams of a sleeper, 
and those feelings by which we imagine the existence of beings 
of perfect blessedness and endless life. Similarly, just because 
fear, hope and remembrance add to the intensity of consciousness, 
the Epicurean can hold that bodily pain and pleasure is a less 
durable and important thing than pain and pleasure of mind. 
Whatever we feel to affect us does affect us, and is therefore real. 
Error can arise only because we mix up our opinions and sup- 
positions with what we actually feel. The Epicurean canon is 
a rejection of logic ; it sticks fast to the one point that “ sensation 
is sensation,” and there is no more to be made of it. Sensation, 
it says, is unreasoning (akoyos) ; it must be accepted, and not 
criticized. Reasoning can come in only to put sensations to- 
gether, and to point out how they severally contribute to human 
welfare ; it does not make them, and cannot alter them. 

Physics.— In the Epicurean physics there are two parts— -a 
general metaphysic and psychology, and a special explanation 
of particular phenomena of nature. The method of Epicurus 
is the argument by analogy. It is an attempt to make the 
phenomena of nature intelligible to us by regarding them as 
instances on a grand scale of that with which we are already 
familiar on a small scale. This is what Epicurus calls explaining 
what we do not see by what we do see. 

In physics Epicurus founded upon Democritus, and his chief 
object was to abolish the dualism between mind and matter 
which is so essential a point in the systems of Plato and Aristotle. 
All that exists, says Epicurus, is corporeal (t6 irav kvrn erw/xa) ; 
the intangible is non-existent, or empty space. If a thmg exists 
it must be felt, and to be felt it must exert resistance. But not 
all things are intangible which our senses are not subtle enough 
to detect. We must indeed accept our feelings ; but we must 
also believe much which is not directly testified by sensation, 
if only it serves to explain phenomena and does not contravene 
our sensations. The fundamental postulates of Epicureanism 
are atoms and the void (arojua Kai Ktvov), Space is infinite, 
and there is an illimitable multitude of indestructible, indivisible 
and absolutely compact atoms in perpetual motion in this 
illimitable space. These atoms, differing only in size, figure 
and weight, are perpetually moving with equal velocities, but at 
a rate far surpassing our conceptions ; as they move, they are 
for ever giving rise to new worlds ; and these worlds are per- 
petually tending towards dissolution, and towards a fresh series 
of creations. This universe of ours is only one section out of the 
innumerable worlds in infinite space ; other worlds may present 
systems very different from that of our own. The soul of man 
is only a finer species of body, spread throughout the whole 
aggregation which we term his bodily frame. Like a warm 
breath, it pervades the human structure and works with it ; nor 
could it act as it does in perception unless it were corporeal. 
The various processes of sense, notably vision, are explained on 
the principles of materialism. From the surfaces of all objects 
there are continually flowing thin filmy images exactly copying 
the solid body whence they originate ] and these images by direct 
impact on the organism produce (we need not care to ask how) 
the phenomena of vision. Epicurus in this way explains vision 
by substituting for the apparent action of a body at a distance 
a direct contact of image and organ. But without following 
the explanation into the details in which it revels, it may be 
enough to say that the whole hypothesis is but an attempt to 
exclude the occult conception of action at a distance^ and 
substitute a familiar phenomenon. 

The Godr.— This aspect of the Ejwurean physics becomes 
clearer when we look at his mode of rendering particular pheno- 
mena intelligible. His purpose is to eliminate the common idea of 
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divine interference. That there are gods Epicurus never dreams 
of denying. But these gods have not on their shoulders the 
burden of upholding and governing the world. They are them- 
selves the products of the order of nature — a. higher species than 
humanity, but not the rulers of man, neither the makers nor the 
upholders of the world. Man should worship them, but his 
worship is the reverence due to the ideals of perfect blessedness ; 
it ought not to be inspired either by hope or by fear. To prevent 
all reference of the more potent phenomena of nature to divine 
action Epicurus rationalizes the processes of the cosmos. He 
imagines all possible plans or hypotheses, not actually contra- 
dicted by our experience of familiar events, which will represent 
in an intelligible way the processes of astronomy and meteorology. 
When two or more modes of accounting for a phenomena are 
equally admissible as not directly contradicted by known 
phenomena, it seems to Epicurus almost a return to the old 
mythological habit of mind when a savant asserts that the real 
cause is one and only one. “ Thunder, he says, “ may be ex- 
plained in many other ways ; only let us have no myths of divine 
action. To assign only a single cause for these phenomena, when 
the facts familiar to us suggest several, is insane, and is just the 
absurd conduct to be expected from people who dabble in the 
vanities of astronomy.” We need not be too curious to inquire 
how these celestial phenomena actually do come about ; we can 
learn how they might have been produced, and to go further is 
to trench on ground beyond the limits of human knowledge. 

Thus, if Epicurus objects to the doctrine of mythology, he 
objects no less to the doctrine of an inevitable fate, a necessary 
order of things unchangeable and supreme over the human will. 
The Stoic doctrine of Fatalism seemed to Epicurus no less deadly 
a foe of man’s true welfare than popular superstition. Even in 
the movement of the atoms he introduces a sudden change of 
direction, which is supposed to render their aggregation easier, 
and to break the even law of destiny. So, in the sphere of human 
action, Epicurus would allow of no absolutely controlling 
necessity. In fact, it is only when we assume for man this in- 
dependence of the gods and of fatality that the Epicurean 
theory of life becomes possible. It assumes that man can, like 
the gods, withdraw himself out of reach of all external influences, 
and thus, as a sage, “ live like a god among men, seeing that the 
man is in no wise like a mortal creature who lives in undying 
blessedness.” And this present life is the only one. With one 
consent Epicureanism preaches that the death of the body is 
the end of everything for man, and hence the other world has 
lost all its terrors as well as all its hopes. 

The attitude of Epicurus in this whole matter is antagonistic 
to science. The idea of a systematic enchainment of phenomena, 
in which each is conditioned by every other, and none can be 
taken in isolation and explained apart from the rest, was foreign 
to his mind. So little was the scientific conception of the solar 
system familiar to Epicurus that he could reproach the 
astronomers, because their account of an eclipse represented 
things otherwise than as they appear to the senses, and could 
declare that the sun and stars were just as large as Hiey seemed 
to us. 

Ethics , — The moral philosophy of Epicurus is a qualified 
hedonism, the heir of the Cyrenaic doctrine that pleasure is 
the good thing in life. Neither sect, it may be added, advocated 
sensuality pure and unfeigned — the Epicurean least of all. By 
pleasure Epicurus meant both more and less than the Cyrenaics. 
To the Cyrenaics pleasure was of moments ; to Epicurus it 
extended as a habit of mind through life. To the Cyrenaics 
pleasure was something active and positive ; to Epicurus it was 
rather negative — tranquillity more than vigorous enjo3mient. 
The test of true pleasure, according to Epicurus, is the removal 
and absorption of all that gives pain ; it implies freedom from 
pain of body and from trouble of mind. The happiness of the 
Epicurean was, it might almost seem, a grave and solemn 
pleasure — a quiet unobtrusive ease of heart, but not exuberance 
and excitement. The sage of Epicureanism is a rational and 
reflective seeker for happiness, who balances the claims of each 
pleasure against the evils that may possibly ensue, and treads 


the path of enjoyment cautiously. Prudence is, therefore, the 
only real guide to happiness ; it is thus the chief excellence, and 
the foundation of all the virtues. It is, in fact, says Epicurus — in 
language which contrasts strongly with that of Aristotle on the 
same topic — “ a niore precious power than philosophy.” The 
reason or intellect is introduced to balance possible pleasures and 
pains, and to construct a scheme in which pleasures are the 
materials of a happy life. Feeling, which Epicurus declared to 
be the means of determining what is good, is subordinated to a 
reason which adjudicates between competing pleasures with the 
view of securing tranquillity of mind and body. “ We cannot 
live pleasantly without living wisely and nobly and righteously.” 
Virtue is at least a means of happiness, though apart from that 
it is no good in itself, any more than mere sensud enjoyments, 
which are good only because they may sometimes serve to secure 
health of body and tranquillity of mind. (See further Ethics.) 

The Epicurean School , — Even in the lifetime of Epicurus we 
hear of the vast numbers of his friends, not merely in Greece, but 
in Asia and Egypt. The crowds of Epicureans were a standing 
enigma to the adherents of less popular sects. Cicero pondered 
over the fact ; Arcesilaus explained the secession to the Epicurean 
camp, compared with the fact that no Epicurean was ever known 
to have abandoned his school, by saying that, though it was 
possible for a man to be turned into a eunuch, no eunuch could 
ever become a man. But the phenomenon was not obscure. 
The doctrine has many truths, and is attractive to many in virtue 
of its simplicity and its immediate relation to life. The dogmas 
of Epicurus became to his followers a creed embodying the truths 
on which salvation depended ; and they passed on from one 
generation to another with scarcely a change or addition. The 
immediate disciples of Epicurus have been already mentioned, 
with the exception of Colotes of Lampsacus, a great favourite 
of Epicurus, who wrote a work arguing that it was impossible 
even to live according to the doctrines of the other philosophers.” 
In the 2nd and ist centuries B.c. Apollodorus, nicknamed 
K’qtrorvpavvo^ (‘^ Lord of the Garden ”), and Zeno of Sidon (who 
describes Socrates as ** the Attic buffoon ” : Cic. De naU dear^ 
i. 21, 33, 34) taught at Athens. About 150 b.c. Epicureanism 
established itself at Rome. Beginning with C. Amafinius or 
Amafanius (Cic. Acad, i. 2, Tusc, iv. 3), we find the names of 
Phaedrus (who became scholarch at Athens c, 70 b.c.) and 
Philodemus (originally of Gadara in Palestine) as distinguished 
Epicureans in the time of Cicero. But the greatest of its Roman 
names was Lucretius, whose De rcrum natura embodies the 
main teaching of Epicurus with great exactness, and with a 
beauty which the subject seemed scarcely to allow. Lucretius 
is a proof, if any were needed, that Epicureanism is compatible 
with nobility of soul. In the ist century of the Christian era, 
the nature of the time, with its active political struggles, naturally 
called Stoicism more into the foreground, yet Seneca, though 
nominally a Stoic, draws nearly all his suavity and much of his 
paternal wisdom from the writings of Epicurus. The position 
of Epicureanism as a recognized school in the 2nd century is 
best seen in the fact that it was one of the four schools (the others 
were the Stoic, Platonist, and Peripatetic) which were placed on 
a footing of equal endowment when Marcus Aurelius founded 
chairs of philosophy at Athens. The evidence of Diogenes 
proves that it still subsisted as a school a century later, but its 
spirit lasted longer than its formal organization as a school. A 
great deal of the best of the Renaissance was founded on Epi- 
cureanism, and in more recent times a great number of prominent 
thinkers have been Epicureans in a greater or less degree.^ Among 
these may be mentioned Pierre Gassendi, who revived and 
codified the doctrine in the 17th century; Moli^re, the comte 
de Gramont, Rousseau, Fontenelle and Voltaire. All those 
whose ethical theory is in any degree hedonistic are to some 
extent the intellectual descendants of Epicurus (see Hedonism). 

Works , — ^Epicurus was a voluminous writer (iroXvypa^jfKoraTos, 
Diog. Laert. x. 26)— the author, it is said, of about ^00 works. 
He had a style and vocabulary of his own. His chief aim in 
writing was plainness and intelligibility, but his want of order 
and logical precision thwarted his purpose. He pretended to 
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have read little^ and to be the oririnal architect of his own system^ 
and the claim was no doubt on we whole true. But he had read 
Democritus^ and^ it is said^ Anaxap^oras and Archelaus. His 
works, we learn, were full of repetition, and critics speak of 
vulgarities of language and faults of style. None the less his 
writings were committed to memory and remained the text- 
books of Epicureanism to the last. His chief work was a treatise 
on nature {ILtpl ^vcrwy), in thirty-seven books, of which frag- 
ments from about nine books have been found in the roUs 
discovered at Herculaneum, along with considerable treatises 
by several of his followers, and most notably Philodemus. An 
epitome of his doctrine is contained in three letters preserved 
by Diogenes. 

Authorities. — The chief ancient accounts of Epicurus are in the 
tenth book of Diogenes Laertius, in Lucretius^ and in several treatises 
of Cicero and Plutarch. Gassendi, in his De vita, moribus, et 
doctfina Epicuri (Lyons, 1647), and his Syntagma philosopkiae 
Epicuri, systematizra the doctrine. The Volumina Herculanensia 
(xst and 2nd series) contain fragments of treatises by ^icurus 
and members of his school. Sec also H. Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 
1887) and Epicuri recogniti specimen (Bonn, 1880) ; Epicuri physica 
et meteorologica (ed. J. G. Schneider, Leipzig, 1813) ; Th. Gomperz 
in his Herhulanische Studien, and in contributions to the Vienna 
Academy (Monatsherichte), has tried to evolve from the fragments 
more approximation to modem empiricism than they seem to contain. 
For cnticism see W. Wallace, Epicureanism (London, 1880), and 
Epicurus : A Lecture (London, 1896) ; G. Trezza, Epicuro e V Epi^ 
cureismo (Florence, 1877 ; ed. Milan, 1885) ; E. Zeller, Philosophy 
of the Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics (Eng. trans. O. J. Reichel, 
1870 ; ed. 1880) ; Sir James Mackmtosh, On the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy (4th ed.) ; J. Watson, Hedonistic Theories (Glasgow, 
^® 95 ) »' J- Krcibig, Epicurus (Vienna, 1886) ; A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Epikurs Verhdltnis gu Demokrit in der Naturphil. (Strassburg, 1897) ; 
Paul von Gizycld, Vber das Lehen und die Moralphilos. des Epikur 
(Halle, 1879), and Einleitende Bemerkungen zu eincr Untersuchung 
mber den Werth der N aturphilos. des Epikur (Berlin, 1884) ; P. 
Cs^sel, Epikur der Philosoph (Berlin, 1892) ; M. Guyau, La Morale 
d* Epicure et ses rapports avec les doctrines contemporaines (Paris, 1878 ; 
revised and enlarged, 1881) ; F. Picavet, De E^curo novae teligionis 
sectatore (Paris, 1889) ; H. Sidgwick, History of Ethics (5th ed., 
1902). (W.W.; X.) 

EPICYCLE (Gr. ctri, upon, and /cvkAos, circle), in ancient 
astronomy, a small circle the centre of which describes a larger 
one. It was especially used to represent geometrically the 
periodic apparent retrograde motion of the outer planets, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, which we now know to be due to the annual 
revolution of the earth around the sun, but which in the Ptolemaic 
astronomy were taken to be real. 

EPICYCLOID, the curve traced out by a point on the cir- 
cumference of a circle rolling externally on another circle. If 
the moving circle rolls internally on the fixed circle, a point on 
the circumference describes a “ hypocycloid ” (from wo, under). 
The locus of any other carried point is an “ epitrochoid when 
the circle rolls externally, and a hypotrochoid when the 
circle rolls internally. The epicycloid was so named by Ole 
Romer in 1674, who also demonstrated that cog-wheels having 
epicycloidal teeth revolved with minimum friction (see 
Mechanics: Applied)) this was also proved by Girard 
Desargues, Philippe de la Hire and Charles Stephen Louis 
Camus. Epicycloids also received attention at the hands of 
Edmund Halley, Sir Isaac Newton and others ; spherical 
epicycloids, in which the moving circle is inclined at a constant 
angle to the plane of the fixed circle, were studied by the 
Bemoullis, Pierre Louis M. de Maupertuis, Francois Nicole, 
Alexis Claude Clairault and others. 

In the annexed iigure, there are shown various exai^les of the 
curves named above, when the radii of the rolling and nxed circles 
are In the ratio of i to 3. Since the circumference of a circle is pro- 
portional to its radius, it follows that if the ratio of the radii be emn- 
mensurable, the curve will consist of a finite number of cusps, and 
ultimately return into itself. In the particular case when the radii 
are in the ratio of z to 3 the epicycloid (curve a) will consist of three 
cusps external to the circle and placed at equal distances along 
its circumference. Similarly, the corresponding epitrochoids wifi 
exhibit three loops or nodes (curve 6), or assume the form shown in 
the curve c. It is interesting to compare the forms of these curves 
with the three forms of the cycloid (9.V.). The hypocycloid derived 
from the same circles is shown as curve d, and is seen to consist of 
three cusps arranged internally to the fixed circle ; the corresponding 
hypotrochoid consists of a three-foil and is shown in curve s. The 


epicycloid shown is termed the three -cusped epicycloid'' or the 
*^^icycloid of Cremona.” 

The cartesian equation to the epicycloid assumes the form 
(a + 6) cos 8 - 6 cos (a + 6/6)^, y = (a-f6)sin^--6sin {a + b/b)e, 
when the centre of the fixed circle is the origin, and the axis of z 
passes through the initisd point of the curve {i,e, the original position 



of the moving point on the fixed circle), a and b being the radii of the 
fixed and rolling circles, and 0 the angle through which the line 
joining the centres of the two circles has passed. It may be shown 
that if the distance of the carried point from the centre of the rolling 
circle be mb, the equation to the epitrochoid is 

;r = (a + 6) cos 0 -~mb cos (a -h b/b)$, y = (a + fc) sin 0 - m6 sin (a + b/b)$. 
The equations to the hypocycloid and its corresponding trochoidal 
curves are derived from the two preceding equations by changing 
the sign of 6. Leonhard Euler {Acta Petr^. 1784) showed that the 
same hypocycloid can be generated by circle.s having radii of \(a^h) 
rolling on a circle of radius a ; and also that the hypocycloid formed 
when the radius of the rolling circle is greater than that of the fixed 
circle is the same as the epicycloid formed by the rolling of a circle 
whose radius is the difference of the original radii. These pro- 
positions may be derived from the formulae given above, or proved 
directly by purely geometrical methods. 

The tangential polar equation to the epicycloid, as given 
above, is /> = (« + 26) ^ (aja + 26)^^, while the intrinsic equation is 
5 = 4 (^)(« + ^)cos (a/a + 26)V and the pedal equation is r’^ ^a'^-k- 
(4p,a + b)py{a + 2b)\ Therefore any epicycloid or hypocycloid may 
be represented by the equations p = AsinBf or /> = AcosB^ 
5 = A sin ors = AcosB^, or f®i=A + Bp®, the constants A and B 
being readily determined by the above considerations. 

If the radius of the rolling circle be one-half of the fixed circle, the 
hypocycloid becomes a diameter of this circle ; this may be con- 
firmed from the equation to the hypocycloid. If the ratio of the 
radii be as i to 4, wc obtain the four-cusped h^ocycloid, which has 
the simple cartesian equation + = Tnis curve is the 

envelope of a line of constant length, which moves so that its ex- 
tremities are always on two fixed lines at right angles to each other, 
i,e. of the line xfa + yjp = i, with the condition a* + = i/a, a constant. 

The epicycloid when the radii of the circles are equal is the cardioid 
and the corresponding trochoidal curves are lima^ons (q.v.). 
Epicycloids are also examples of certain caustics {q.v.). 

For the methods of determining the formulae and results stated 
above see J. Edwards, Differential Calculus, and for geometrical 
constructions see T. H. Eagles, Plane Curves, 

EPIDAURUS, the name of two ancient cities of southern 
Greece. 

z. A maritime city situated on the eastern coast of Argolis, 
sometimes distingui^d as 17 upd *£irt8avpo9, or Epidaurus the 
Holy. It stood on a small rocky peninsula witn a natural 
har^ur on tlie northern side and an open but serviceable bay 
on the southern ; and from this position acquired the epithet 
of Biarofioi, or the two-mouthed. Its narrow but fertile territory 
consisted of a plain shut in on all sides except towards the sea 
by considerable elevations, among which the most remarkable 
were Mount Arachnaeon and Titthion. The conterminous 
states were Corinth, Argos, Troezen and Hermione. Its 
proximity to Athens and the isl^ds of the Saronic gulf, the 
commercial advantages of its position, and the fame of its temple 
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of Asclepius combined to make Epidaurus a place of no small 
importance. Its origin was ascribed to a Carian colony, whose 
memory was possibly preserved in Epicarus, the earlier name 
of the city ; it was afterwards occupied by lonians, and appears 
to have incorporated a body of Phlegyans from Thessaly. The 
lonians in turn succumbed to the Dorians of Argos, who, according 
to the legend, were led by Deiphontes ; and from that time the 
city continued to preserve its Dorian character. It not only 
colonized the neighbouring islands, and founded the city of Aegina, 
by which it was ultimately outstripped in wealth and power, 
but also took paurt with the people of Argos and Troezen in their 
settlements in the south of Asia Minor. The monarchical 
government introduced by Deiphontes gave way to an oligarchy, 
and the oligarchy degenerated into a despotism. When Procles 
the tyrant was earned captive by Penander of Corinth, the 
oligarchy was restored, and the people of Epidaurus continued 
ever afterwards close allies of the Spartan power. The governing 
body consisted of i8o members, chosen from certain influentifid 
families, and the executive was entrusted to a select committee 
of artynae (from dprvvciv, to manage). The rural population, 
who had no share in the affairs of the city, were called Kovtirofies 
(“ dusty-feet Among the objects of interest described by 
Pausanias as extant in Epidaurus are the image of Athena 
Cissaea in the Acropolis, the temple of Dionysus and Artemis, a 
shrine of Aphrodite, statues of Asclepius and his wife Epionc, 
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and a temple of Hera. The site of the last is identified with the 
chapel of St Nicolas ; a few portions of the outer walls of the city 
can be traced ; and the name Epidaurus is still preserved by the 
little village of Nea-Epidavros, or Pidhavro. 

The H ter on (sacred precinct) of Asclepius, which lies inland 
about 8 m. from the town of Epidaurus, has been thoroughly 
excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society since the year 
1881, under the direction of M. Kavvadias. In addition to the 
sacred precinct, with its temples and other buildings, the theatre 
and stadium have been cleared ; and several other extensive 
buildings, including baths, gymnasia, and a hospital for invalids, 
have also been found. The sacred road from Epidaurus^ which 
is flanked by tombs, approaches the precinct through a gateway 
or propylaea. The chief buildings are grouped together, and 
include temples of Asclepius and Artemis, the Thulos, and the 
Abaton, or portico where the patients slept. In addition to 
remains of architecture and sculpture, some of them of high 
merit, there have been found many inscriptions, throwing light 
on the cures attributed to the god. The chief buildings outside 
the sacred precinct are the theatre and the stadium. 

The temple of Asclepius, which contained the gold and ivory 
statue by Thrasymedes of Paros, had six colunms at the ends and 
eleven at the sides ; it was raised on stages and approached by 
a ramp at the eastern front. An inscription has been found 
recording the contracts for building this temple ; it dates from 
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about 460 B.c. The sculptor Timotheus — one of those who 
collaborated in the Mausoleum — is mentioned as undertaking 
to make the acroteria that stood on the ends of the pediments, 
and also models for the sculpture that filled one of them. 
Some of this sculpture has been found ; the acroteria are 
Nereids mounted on sea-horses, and one pediment contained 
a battle of Greeks and Amazons. The great altar lay to the south 
of the temple, and a little to the east of it are what appear to be 
the remains of an earlier altar, built into the corner of a large 
square edifice of Roman date, perhaps a house of the priests. 
Just to the south of this are the foundations of a small temple 
of Artemis. The Tholos lay to the south-west of the temple of 
Asclepius ; it must, when perfect, have been one of the most 
beautiful buildings in Greece ; the exquisite carving of its 
mouldings is only equalled by that of the Erechtheum at Athens. 
It consisted of a circular chamber, surrounded on the outside 
by a Doric colonnade, and on the inside by a Corinthian one. 
The architect was Polyclitus, probably to be identified with the 
younger sculptor of that name. In the inscription recording 
the contracts for its building it is called the Thymele ; and this 
name may give the clue to its puipose ; it was probably the 
idealized architectural representative of a primitive pit of 
sacrifice, such as may still be seen in the Asclepianum at Athens. 
The foundations now visible present a very curious appearance, 
consisting of a series of concentric walls. Those in the middle 
are thin, having only the pavement of the cella to support, and 
are provided with doors and partitions that make a sort of 
subterranean labyrinth. There is no evidence for the statement 
sometimes made that there was a well or spring below the Tholos. 
North of the Tholos is the long portico described in inscriptions 
as the Abaton ; it is on two different levels, and the lower or 
western portion of it had two storeys, of which the upper one 
was on a level with the ground in the eastern portion. Here the 
invalids used to sleep when consulting the god, and the inscrip- 
tions found here record not only the method of consulting the 
god, but the manner of his cures. Some of the inscriptions 
are contemporary dedications ; but those which give us most 
information arc long lists of cases, evidently compiled by the 
priests from the dedications in the sanctuary, or from tradition. 
There is no reason to doubt that most of the records have at 
least a basis of fact, for the cases are in accord with well-attested 
phenomena of a similar nature at the present day ; but there arc 
others, such as the miraculous mending of a broken vase, which 
suggest either invention or trickery. 

In early times, though there is considerable variety in the 
cases treated and the methods of cure, there are certain character- 
istics common to the majority of the cases. The patient consult- 
ing the god sleeps in the Abaton, sees certain visions, and, as a 
result, comes forth cured the next morning. Sometimes there 
seem to be surgical cases, like that of a man who had a spear-head 
extracted from his jaw, and found it laid in his hands when he 
awoke in the morning, and there are many examples resembling 
those known at the present day at Lourdes or Tenos, where 
hysterical or other similar affections are cured by the influence 
of imagination or sudden emotion. It is, however, difficult to 
make any scientific use of the records, owing to the indiscriminate 
manner in which genuine and apocryphal cases are mingled, 
and circumstantial details are added. We learn the practice 
of later times from some dedicated inscriptions Apparently 
the old faith-healing had lost its efficacy, and the priests sub- 
stituted for it elaborate prescriptions as to diet, baths and 
regimen which must have made Epidaurus and its visitors 
resemble their counterparts in a modern spa. At this time there 
were extensive buildings provided for the accommodation of 
invalids, some of which have been discovered and partially 
cleared ; one was built by Antoninus Pius. They were in the 
form of great courtyards surrounded by colonnades and chambers. 

Between the precinct and the theatre was a large gymnasium, 
which was in later times converted to other purposes, a small odeiixh 
being built in the middle of it. In a valley juat to the south-west of 
the precinct is the stadium, of which the seats and goal are well 
preserved. There is a gutter round the level space of the stadium, 
with basins at intervals for the use of spectators or competitors. 


and a post at every hundred feet of the course, thus dividing it into 
six portions. The goal, which is well preserved at the upper end, 
is similar to that at Olympia ; it consists of a siU of stone sunk level 
with the ground, with parallel grooves for the feet of the runners at 
starting, and sockets to hold the posts that separated the spaces assigned 
to the various competitors, and served as guides to them in running. 
For these were substituted later a set of stone columns resembling 
those in the proscenium of a theatre. There was doubtless a similar 
sill at the lower end for the start of the stadium, this upper one being 
intended for the start of the diaulos and longer races. 

The theatre still deserves the praise given it by Pausanias as the 
most beautiful in Greece. The auditorium is in remarkable preserva- 
tion, almost every seat being still in sitUy except a few where the 
supporting walls have given way on the wings. The whole plan is 
drawn from three centres, the outer portion of the curves being arcs 
of a larger circle than the one used for the central portion ; the 
complete circle of the orchestra is marked by a sill of white lime- 
stone, and greatly enhances the effect of the whole. There are 
benches with backs not only in the bottom row, but also above 
and below the diazoma. The acoustic properties of the theatre arc 
extraordinarily good, a speaker in the orchestra being heard through- 
out the auditorium without raising liis voice. The stage buildings 
are not preserved much above their foundations, and show signs 
of later repairs ; but their general character can be clearly seen. 
They consist of a long rectangular building, with a proscenium or 
column front which ^most forms a tangent to the circle of the 
orchestra ; at the middle and at either end of this proscenium are 
doors leading into Iho orchestra, those at the end set in projecting 
W'ings ; the top of the proscenium is approached by a ratnp, of which 
the lower part is still preserved, running parallel to the parodi, 
but sloping up as they slope down. The proscenium was originally 
about 14 ft. high and 12 ft. broad ; so corresponding approximately 
to the Greek stage as described by Vitruvius. M. Kawadias, 
who excavated the theatre, believ’^es that the proscenium is contem- 
porary with the rest of the theatre, which, like the Tholos, was built 
by Polyclitus (the younger) ; but Professor W. Dorpfcld maintains 
that it is a later addition. In any case, the theatre at Epidaurus 
ranks as the most typical of Greek theatres, both from the simplicity 
of its plan and the beauri' of its proportions. 

See Pausanias i. 29 ; Expedition do la Movte^ ii. ; Curtius, Pelopon- 
nesiiSy ii. ; Transaedions of Eoy. Soc. of Lt/., 2nd scries, vol. ii, ; 
Wcclawski, Do rebus Epidauriorum (Posen, 1854). 

The excavations at the Hieron have been recorded as they went 
on in the of the Greek Archaeological Society, especially for 

1881-1884 and 1889, and also in the 'ApxtU’OXoyiKiiy especially 

for 1883 and 1885 ; sec also Kawadias, Los Fouillos d'Rpidaure and 
Td Tepdv roO* AtTKXrjTTLou iv koX 17 (^epdreia tCjv i.<r9€v(i>v ; Defrasse 

and Lechat, l^pidaure^ A museum was completed in 1910. 

2. A city of Peloponnesus on the east coast of Laconia, dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of Limera (either “ The Well-havened 
or “ The Hungry It was founded by the people of Epidaurus 
the Holy, and its principal temples were those of Asclepius 
and Aphrodite. It was abandoned during the middle ages ; its 
inhabitants took possession of the promontory of Minoa, turned 
it into an island, and built and fortified thereon the city of 
Monembasia, which became the most flourishing of all the towns 
in the Morea, and gave its name to the well-known Malmsey or 
Malvasia wine. The ruins of Epidaurus are to be seen at the place 
now called Palaea Monemvasia. 

A third Epidaurus was situated in Illyricum, on the site of 
the present Ragusa Vecchia ; but it is not mentioned till the 
time of the civil wars of Pompey and Caesar, and has no special 
interest. (E. Gr.) 

EPIDIORITE, in petrology, a typical member of a family 
of rocks consisting essentially of hornblende and felspar, often 
with epidote, garnet, sphene, biotite, or quartz, and having 
usually a foliated structure. The term is to some extent 
synonymous with “ amphibolite ” and hornblende-schist.” 
These rocks are metamorphic, and though having a mineral 
constitution somewhat similar to that of diorite, they have been 
produced really from rocks of more basic character, such as 
diabase, dolerite and gabbro. They occur principally among 
the schbts, slates and gneisses of such districts as the Scottish 
Highlands, the north-west of Ireland, Brittany, the Harz, the 
Alps, and the crystalline ranges of eastern N. America. Their 
hornblende in microscopic section is usually dark green, rarely 
brownish; their felspar may be clear and recrystallized, but 
more frequently is converted into a turbid aggregate of epidote, 
zoisite, quartz, sericite and albite. In the less complete stages 
of alteration, ophitic structure may persist, and the original 
augite of the rock may not have entirely replaced by 
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hornblende. Pink or brownish garnets are common and may be 
an inch or two in diameter. The iron oxides, originally ilmenite, 
are usually altered to sphene. Biotite, if present, is brown ; 
epidote is yellow or colourless ; rutile, apatite and quartz all 
occur with some frequency. The essential minerals, hornblende 
and felspar, rarely show crystalline outlines, and this is generally 
true also of the others. The rocks may be fine grained, so that 
their constituents are hardly visible to the unaided eye ; or may 
show c^stals of hornblende an inch in length. Their prevalent 
colour is dark green and they weather with brown surfaces. In 
many parts of the world epidiorites and the quartz veins which 
sometimes occur in them have proved to be auriferous. As they 
are tough, hard rocks, when fresh, they are well suited for use 
as road-mending stones. (J. S. F.) 

EPIDOSITE, in petrology, a typical member of a family of 
mctamorphic rocks composed mainly of epidote and quartz. 
In colour they are pale yellow or greenish yellow, and they are 
hard and somewhat brittle. They may occur in more than one 
way and are derived from several kinds of rock. Some have been 
cpidotic grits and sandstones ; others are limestones which 
have undergone contact -alteration ; probably the majority, 
however, are allied to epidiorite and amphibolite, and are 
local modifications of rocks which were primarily basic intrusions 
or lavas. The sedimentary epidosites occur with mica-schists, 
sheared grits and granulitic gneisses ; they often show, on 
minute examination, the remains of clastic structures. The 
epidosites derived from limestones may contain a great variety 
of minerals such as calcite, augitc, garnet, scapolite, &c., but 
their source may usually be inferred from their close association 
with calc-silicate rocks in the field. The third group of epidosites 
may form bands, veins, or irregular streaks and nodules in masses 
of epidiorite and hornblende-schist. In microscopic section 
they are often merely a granular mosaic of quartz and epidote 
with some iron oxides and chlorite, but in other cases they retain 
much of the structure of the original rock though there has been 
a complete replacement of the former minerals by new ones. 
Epidosites when streaked and variegated have been cut and 
polished as ornamental stones. They are translucent and hard, 
and hence serve for brooch stones, and the simpler kinds of 
jewelry. These rocks occasionally carry gold in visible yellow 
specks. ^ (j. s. F.) 

EPIDOTE, a mineral species consisting of basic calcium, 
aluminium and iron orthosilicate, Ca2(A10HXAl,Fe)2(Si04)3, 
crystallizing in the monoclinic system. Well-developed crystals 
are of frequent occurrence : they are commonly prismatic in 
habit, the direction of elongation being perpendicular to the 
single plane of symmetry. The faces 
lettered M, T and r in the figure are 
often deeply striated in the same direc- 
tion : Af is a direction of perfect cleavage, 
and T of imperfect cleavage : crystals 
are often twinned on the face T. Many 
of the characters of the mineral vary 
with the amount of iron present (Fe203,5-i7 %), for instance, 
the colour, the optical constants, and the specific gravity 
(3*3“3’S)* The hardness is 6}. The colour is green, grey, 
brown or nearly black, but usually a characteristic shade 
of yellowish -green or pistachio -green. The pleochroism is 
strong, the pleochroic colours being usually green, yellow and 
brown. The names thallite (from “ a young shoot **) 

and pistacite (from vurrdKia, “ pistachio nut ”) have reference 
to the colour. The name epidote is one of R. J. Hauy\s 
crystallographic names, and is derived from IrrlSotris, “ increase,” 
because the base of the primitive prism has one side longer 
than the other. Several other names (achmatite, bucklandite, 
escherite, puschkinite, &c.) have been applied to this species. 
Withamite is a carmine-red to straw-yellow, strongly pleochroic 
variety from Glencoe in Scotland. Fouqueite and clinozoisite 
are white or pale rose-red varieties containing very little iron, | 
thus having the same Chemical composition as the orthorhombic | 
mineral zoisite (q-v.), 

Epidote is an abundant rock-forming mineral, but one of 



secondary origin. It occurs in crystalline limestones and schistose 
rocks of metamorphic origin ; and is also a product of weathering 
of various minerals (felspars, micas, pyroxenes, amphiboles, 
garnets, &c.) composing igneous rocks. A rock composed of 
quartz and epidote is known as epidosite. Well-developed 
crystals are found at many localities, of which the following 
may be specially mentioned : Knappenwand, near the Gross- 
Venediger in the Untersulzbachthal m Salzburg, as magnificent, 
dark green crystals of long prismatic habit in cavities in epidote- 
schist, with asbestos, adularia, calcite, and apatite ; the Ala 
valley and Traversella in Piedmont ; Arendal in Norway 
(arendalite) ; Le Bourg d’Oisans in l)auphin6 (oisanite and 
delphinite) ; Haddam in Connecticut ; Prince of Wales Island 
in Alaska, here as large, dark green, tabular crystals with copper 
ores in metamorphosed limestone. 

The perfectly transparent, dark green crystals from the 
Knappenwand and from Brazil have occasionally been cut as 
gem-stones. 

Belonging to the same isomorphous group with epidote are the 
species piedmontite and allanite, which may be described as 
manganese and cerium epidotes respectively. 

Piedmontite has the composition Ca2(Al0HXFe,Mn)2(Si04)3 ; 
it occurs as small, reddish-black, monoclinic crystals in the 
manganese mines at San Marcel, near Ivrea in Piedmont, and in 
crystalline schists at several places in Japan. The purple colour 
of the Egyptian porfido rosso antico is due to the presence of 
this mineral. 

Allanite has the same general formula R2^YR''^OH)R/'XSi04)3, 
where R'' represents calcium and ferrous iron, and R'” aluminium, 
ferric iron and metals of the cerium group. In external appear- 
ance it differs widely from epidote, being black or dark 
brown in colour, pitchy in lustre, and opaque in the mass ; 
further, there is little or no cleavage, and well-developed crystals 
are rarely met with. The crystallographic and optical characters 
are similar to those of epidote ; the pleochroism is strong with 
reddish-, yellowish-, and greenish-brown colours. Although 
not a common mineral, allanite is of fairly wide distribution as 
a primary accessory constituent of many crystalline rocks, e.g, 
gneiss, granite, syenite, rhyolite, andesite, &c. It was first 
found in the granite of cast Greenland and described by Thomas 
Allan in 1808, after whom the species was named. Allanite is a 
mineral readily altered by hydration, becoming optically isotropic 
and amorphous : for this reason several varieties have been 
distinguished, and many different names applied. Orthite, 
i from 6 p 66 s, straight,” was the name given by J. J. Berzelius 
in 1818 to a hydrated form found as slender prismatic 
crystals, sometimes a foot in length, at Finbo, near Falun in 
Sweden. (L. J. S.) 

EPIGONI (“ descendants ”), in Greek legend, the sons of the 
seven heroes who fought against Thebes (see Adrastus). Ten 
years later, to avenge their fathers, the Epigoni undertook a 
second expedition, which was completely successful. Thebes 
was forced to surrender and razed to the ground. In early 
times the war of the Epigoni was a favourite subject of epic 
poetry. The term is also applied to the descendants of the 
Diadochi, the successors of Alexander the Great. 

EPIGONION (Gr. cVcyoi/eiov), an ancient stringed instrument 
mentioned in Athenaeus 183 C, probably a psaltery. The 
cpi|;onion was invented, or at least introduced into Greece, by 
Epigonus, a Greek musician of Ambracia in Epirus, who was 
admitted to citizenship at Sicyon as a recognition of his great 
musical ability and of his having been the first to pluck the strings 
with his fingers, instead of using the plectrum.^ The instrument, 
which Epigonus named after himself, had forty strings. * It was 
undoubtedly a kind of harp or psaltery, since in an instrument 
of so many strings some must have been of different lengths, for 
tension and thickness only could hardly have produced forty 
different sounds, or even twenty, supposing that they were 
arranged in pairs of unisons. Strings of varying lengths require 

> Michael Praetorius, Syntagma musicum^ tom. i, c. 13, p. 380; 
Salomon van Til, Sing-Dicht und SpieUKunsi^ p. 95. 

2 Pollux, OnomasHcon^ lib. iv. cap. 9 » 59* 
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a frame like that of the harp^ or of the Egyptian cithara which had 
one of the arms supporting the cross bar or zugon shorter than 
the other, ^ or else strings stretched over harp-shaped bridges 
on a sound-board in the case of a psaltery. Juba IL^ king of 
Mauretania, who reigned from 30 b.c., said {ap. Athen. Lc.) that 
Epigonus brought the instrument from Alexandria and played 
upon it with the hngers of both hands, not only using it as an 
accompaniment to the voice, but introducing chromatic passages, 
and a chorus of other stringed instruments, probably citharas, to 
accompany the voice. Epigonus was also a skilled citharist and 
played with his bare hands without plectrum.* Unfortunately we 
have no record of when Epigonus lived. Vincenzo Galilei * has 
given us a description of the epigonion accompanied by an illus* 
tration, representing his conception of the ancient instrument, 
an upright psaltery with the outline of the clavicytherium (but 
no keyboard). (K. S.) 

EPIGRAM, properly speaking, anything that is inscribed. 
Nothing could be more hopeless, however, than an attempt to 
discover or devise a definition wide enough to include the vast 
multitude of little poems which at one time or other have been 
honoured with the title of epigram, and precise enough to exclude 
all others. Without taking account of its evident misapplications, 
we find that the name has been given — first, in strict accordance 
with its Greek etymology , to any actual inscription on monument, 
statue or building ; secondly, to verses never intended for such 
a purpose, but assuming for artistic reasons the epigraphical 
form ; thirdly, to verses expressing with something of the terse- 
ness of an inscription a striking or beautiful thought ; and 
fourthly, by unwarrantable restriction, to a little poem 
ending in a point,” especially of the satirical kind. The last 
of these has obtained considerable popularity from the well-known 
lines — 

** The qualities rare in a bee that we meet 
In an epigram never should fail ; 

The body should always be little and sweet, 

And a sting should be left in its tail *’ — 

which represent the older Latin of some unknown writer— 

** Omne epigramina sit instar apis : sit aculeus ill! ; 

Sint sua mella ; sit et corporis exigui." 

Attempts not a few of a more elaborate kind have been made 
to state the essential element of the epigram, and to classify 
existing specimens ; but, as every lover of epigrams must feel, 
most of them have been attended with very partial success. 
Scaliger, in the third book of his Poetics y gives a fivefold division, 
which displays a certain ingenuity in the nomenclature but is 
very superficial : the first class takes its name from met, or honey, 
and consists of adulatory specimens ; the second from fel, or 
gall j the third from acetum, or vinegar ; and the fourth from 
sdly or salt ; while the fifth is styled the condensed, or multiplex. 
This classification is adopted by Nicolaus Mercerius in his De 
conscribendo epigrammaie (Paris, 1653) ; but he supplemented it 
by another of much more scientific value, based on the figures 
of the ancient rhetoricians. Lessing, in the preface to his own 
epigrams, gives an interesting treatment of the theory, his 
principal doctrine being practically the same as that of several 
of his less eminent predecessors, that there ought to be two 
parts more or less clearly distinguished, — the first awakening 
the reader’s attention in the same way as an actual monument 
might do, and the other satisfying his curiosity in some unex- 
pected manner. An attempt was made by Herder to increase 
the comprehensiveness and precision of the theory ; but as he him- 
self confesses, his classification is rather vague — the expository, 
the paradigmatic, the pictorial, the impassioned, the artfully 
tum^, the illusory, and the swift. After all, if the arrangement 
according to authorship be rejected, the simplest and most 
satisfactory is according to subjects. The epigram is one of 
the most catholic of literary forms, and lends itself to the 
expression of almost any feeling or thought. It may be an 
e,legy, a satire, or a bve-poem in miniature, an embodiment 

} For an illustration, see Kathleen Schlesinger, Orchestral Insim^ 
mants, part ii. ** Precursors of the Violin Family," fig* 165, p. 219. 

^ Athenaeus, iv. p. 183 d. and xiv. p. 638 a. 

^ Dialogo della musica antica e modema, 1602, p. 40. 


of the wisdom of the ages, a bon-mot set off with a couple of 
rhymes. 

I cannot tell thee who lies buried here ; 

No man that knew him followed by his bier ; 

The winds and waves conveyed him to this shore, 

Then ask the winds and waves to tell thee more." 

Anonymous^ 

** Wherefore should I vainly try 

To teach thee what my love will be 
In after years, when thou and I 
Have both grown old in company, 

If words are vain to tell thee how, 

Mary, I do love thee now ? " 

Anonymous. 

** O Bruscus, cease our acliing ears to vex, 

With thy loud railing at the softer sex ; 

No accusation worse than this could be. 

That once a woman did give birth to thee." 

AciLius. 

" Treason doth never prosper. What's the reason ? 

For if it prospers none dare call it treason." 

Harrington. 

Ward has no heart they say, but I deny it ; 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it." 

Rogers. 

From its very brevity there is no small danger of the epigram 
passing into childish triviality : the paltriest pun, a senseless 
anagram, is considered stuff enough and to spare. For proof 
of this there is unfortunately no need to look far ; but perhaps 
the reader could not find a better collection ready to his hand 
than the second twenty-five of the Epigrammatum centuriae of 
Samuel Erichius ; by the time he reaches No. ii of the 47 th 
century, he will be quite ready to grant the appropriateness of 
the identity maintained between the German Seele, or soul, and 
the German Esel, or ass. 

Of the epigram as cultivated by the Greeks an account is given 
in the article Anthology, discussing tliosc wonderful collections 
which bid fair to remain the richest of their kind. The delicacy 
and simplicity of so much of what has been preserved is perhaps 
their most striking feature ; and one cannot but be surprised 
at the number of poets proved capable of such work. In Latin 
literature, on the other hand, the epigrammatists whose work 
has been preserved are comparatively few, and though several 
of them, as Catullus and Martial, are men of high literary genius, 
too much of what they have left behind is vitiated by brutality 
and obscenity. On the subsequent history of the epigram, 
indeed, Martial has exercised an influence as baneful as it is 
extensive, and he may fairly be counted the far-off progenitor 
of a host of scurrilous verses. Nearly all the learned Latinists 
of the 16th and 17th centuries may claim admittance into the 
list of epigrammatists, — Bembo and Scaliger, Buchanan and 
More, Stroza and Sannazaro. Melanchthon, who succeeded in 
combining so much of Pagan culture with his Reformation 
Christianity, has left us some graceful specimens, but his editor, 
Joannes Major Joachimus, has so little idea of what an epigram 
is, that he includes in his collection some translations from the 
Psalms. The Latin epigrams of £tienne Pasquier were among 
the most admirable which the Renaissance produced in France. 
John Owen, or, as he Latinized his name, Johannes Audoenus, a 
Cambro-Briton, attained quite an unusual celebrity in this 
department, and is regularly distinguished as Owen the Epi- 
grammatist. The tradition of the Latin epigram has been kept 
alive in England by sudi men as Porson, Vincent Bourne and 
Walter Savage Landor. Happily there is now little danger of 
any too personal epigrammatist suffering the fate of Niccolo 
Franco, who paid forfeit of bis life for having launched his 
venomous Latin against Pius V., though he may still incur the 
milder penalty of having his name inserted in the Index Ex- 
purgatofiusy and find, like John Owen, that he consequently has 
lost an inheritance. 

In English literature proper there is no writer like Martial in 
Latin or Logau in German, whose fame is entirely due to bis 
epigrams; but several even of those whose names can perish 
never have not disdained this diminutive form. The desigim- 
tion epigram, however, is used by earlier EngHsh writers with 
excessive laxity, and given or withheld without apparent reason. 
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The epigrams of Robert Crowley (1550) and of Henry Parrot 

f i6i3) are worthless so far as form goes. John Weever's collection 
1599) is of interest mainly because of its allusion to Shakespeare. 
Ben Jonson furnishes a number of noble examples in his Under- 
woods ; and one or two of Spenser^s little poems and a great 
many of Herrick’s are properly classed as epigrams. Cowley, 
Waller, Dryden, Prior, Parnell, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Gold- 
smith and Young have all been at times successful in their 
epigrammatical attempts ; but perhaps none of them has proved 
himself so much ** to the manner bom ” as Pope, whose name 
indeed is almost identified with the epigrammatical spirit in 
English literature. Few English modern poets have followed in 
his footsteps, and though nearly all might plead guilty to an 
epigram or two, there is no one who has a distinct reputation 
as an epimmmatist. Such a reputation might certainly have 
been Landor’s, had he not chosen to write the best of his minor 
poems in Latin, and thus made his readers nearly as select as 
his language. 

The French are undoubtedly the most successful cultivators 
of the ** salt ” and the vinegar ” epigram ; and from the 16th 
century downwards many of their principal authors have earned 
no small celebrity in this department. The epigmm was intro- 
duced into French literature by Mellin de St Gclais and Clement 
Marot. It is enough to mention the names of Boileau, J. B. 
Rousseau, Lebrun, Voltaire, Marmontel, Piron, Rulhi^rc, and 
M. J. Ch6nier. In spite of Rapin’s dictum that a man ought to 
be content if he succeeded in writing one really good epigram, 
those of Lebrun alone number upwards of 600, and a very fair 
proportion of them would doubtless pass muster even with 
Rapin himself. If Piron was never anything better, “ pas mSme 
acad^micien/’ he appears at any rate in Grimm’s phrase to have 
been “ une machine k saillies, k 6pigrammes, et k bons mots.” 
Perhaps more than anywhere else the epigram has been recognized 
in France as a regular weapon in literary and political contests, 
and it might not be altogether a hopeless task to compile an 
epigrammatical history from the Revolution to the present time. 

While any fair collection of German epigrams will furnish 
examples that for keenness of wit would be quite in place in a 
French anthology, the Teutonic tendency to the moral and 
didactic has given rise to a class but sparingly represented in 
French. The very name of Sinngedichte bears witness to this 
peculiarity, which is exemplified equally by the rude priameln 
or proeameln, of the 13th and 14th centuries and the polished 
lines of Goethe and Schiller. Logau published his Deutsche 
Sinngeiichte Drey Tausend in 1654, and Wernicke no fewer than 
six volumes of U eberschrifien oder Epigranitnata in 1697 ; 
Kastner’s Sinngedichte appeared in 1)82, and Haug and Weissen’s 
Epigrammatische Anthologic in 1804. Kleist, Opitz, Gleim, 
Hagedorn, Klopstock and A. W. Schlegel all possess some 
reputation as epigrammatists ; Lessing is jacile princeps in the 
satirical style ; and Herder has the honour of having; enriched 
his language with much of what is best from Oriental and 
classical sources. 

It is often by no means easy to trace the history of even a 
single epigram, and the investigator soon learns to be cautious 
of congratulating himself on the attainment of a genuine original. 
The same point, refurbished and fitted anew to its tiny shaft, has 
been shot again and again by laughing cupids or herce-eyed furies 
in many a frolic and many a fray. During the period when the 
epigram was the favourite form in Germany, Gervinus tells us 
how the works, not only of the Greek and Roman writers, but 
of Neo-Latinists, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Englishmen 
and Poles were ransacked and plunder^ ; and the same process 
of pillage has gone on in a more or less modified degree in other 
times and countries. Very noticeable often are the modifications 
of tone and expression occasioned by national and individual 
characteristics: the simplicity of the prototype may become 
common-place in the imitation, the sublime be distorted into 
the grote^ue, the pathetic degenerate into ^e absurdly senti- 
mental ; or on the other hand, an unpromising motif may be 
happily develop^ into unexpected beauty. A good illustration 
of the variety with which the same epigram may be translated 


and travestied is afforded 1 ^ a little volume published in Edin- 
burgh in 1808, under the title of Lucubrations on the Epigram—- 

£/ fth ejjr fiaBeiif A dti iradtiv, 

ital fiif $cm^¥ r6 fULdtlv 

tl Sec ra^eiJ^ A A* Ijy fULSttr, 

tL fiec fJLadtiv ; xfih yAp wa 09 Uf, 

The two coUectious of epigrams most accessible to the English 
reader are Booth's Epip'ams, Ancient and Modem (1863) and Dodd's 
The Epiframntatists (1870), In the appendix to the latter is a pretty 
full bibliography, to which the following list may serve as a supple- 
ment : — Thomas Corraeus, De tato eo poomatis genere quod epigramma 
dicitur (Venice, 1569 ; Bologna, iwo) ; Cottunius, De conficiendo 
epigrammate pologna, 1632); Vincentius Callus, Opusculum de 
epigrammate (Milan, 1641) ; Vavassor, De epigrammate liber (Paris, 
1669) ; Gedanhe von deutsohen Epi^ammatibus (Leipzig, 1698) ; 
DocHssimorum nostra aetate Italorum epigrammata ; Flaminii Moleae 
Naugerii, Cottae, Lampridiiy Sadoletiy et aliovumy cura Jo, Gagnaei 
(Pans, c. 1 550) ; Brugidre de Barante, Recueil des plus belles 
grammes despoHes fran^ais (2 vols., Paris, 1698) ; Chr. Aug. Houmann, 
Anthologia Latina : hoc esty epigrammata partim a priscis partim 
junioribus a poetis (Hanover, 1721) ; Fayolle. Acontologie ou diction^ 
naire d* Ipigrammes (Pari^ 1S17) ! Ceijsbeck, Epigrammatische 
Anthologie, Sauvage, Les Guipes gatdoises : petit encydopHie des 
meilleurs tpigrammesy &c.y depuis CUment Marot jusqii'aux poHes 
de nos fours (1839) ; La Riertation et passe»temps des tristes : recueil 
d*ipigrammes et de petite conies en vers riimprimt sur Addition de 
Rouen 1595, &c. (Paris, 186^). A large number of epigrams and 
much miscellaneous information in regard to their origin, applica- 
tion and translation is scattered through Notes and Queries^ 

See also an article in The Quarterly RevieWy No. 233. 

EPIGRAPHY (Gr. irri, on, and ypd^iv, to write), a term 
used to denote (i) the study of inscriptions collectively, and (a) 
the science connected with the classification and explanation of 
inscriptions. It is sometimes employed, too, in a more con- 
tracted sense, to denote the palaeography, in inscriptions. 
Generally, it is that part of archaeology which has to do with 
inscriptions engraved on stone, metal or other permanent 
material (not, however, coins, which come under the heading 
Numismatics). 

See Inscriptions ; Palaeography. 

EPILEPSY (Gr. hri, upon, and kafi/Savtiv, to seize), or Falling 
Sickness, a term applied generally to a nervous disorder, 
characterized by a fit of sudden loss of consciousness, attended 
with convulsions. There may, however, exist manifestations 
of epilepsy much less marked than this, yet equally characteristic 
of the disease ; while, on the other hand, it is to lie borne in 
mind that many other attacks of a convulsive nature have the 
term epileptic ” or ” epileptiform ” applied to them. 

Epilepsy was well known in ancient times, and was regarded 
as a specid infliction of the gods, hence the names morbus sacer, 
morbus divus. It was also termed morbus Herculeus, from 
Hercules having been supposed to have been epileptic, and 
morbus comitialisj from the circumstance that when any member 
of the forum was seized with an epileptic fit the assembly was 
broken up. Morbus caducus, morbus lunaticus astralis, morbus 
demoniacus, morbus major, were all terms employed to designate 
epilepsy. 

There are three well-marked varieties of the epileptic seizure ; 
to these the terms le grand mat, le petit mat and Jacksonian 
epilepsy are usually applied. Any of these may exist alone, but 
the two former may be found to exist in the same individual. 
The first of these, if not the more common, is at least that which 
attracts the most attention, being what is generally known as an 
epileptic fit. 

Although in most instances such an attack comes on suddenly, 
it is in many cases preceded by certain premonitory indications 
or warnings, which may be present for a greater or less time 
previously. These are of very varied character, and may be in 
the form of some temporary change in the disposition, such as 
unusual depression or elevation of spirits, or of some iteration 
in the look. Besides these general symptoms, tliere are frequently 
peculiar sensations which immediately precede the onset of the 
fit, and to such the name of aura epilepiica is applied. In its strict 
sense this term refers to a feeling of a breath of air blowing 
upon some part of the body, and passmg upwards towards the 
head. This sensation, however, is not a comnon one, and the 
term has now come to be applied to any peculiar feeling which the 
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patient experiences as a precursor of the attack. The so-called 
aura may be of mental character, in the form of an agonizing 
feeling of momenta^ duration ; of sensorial character, in the 
form of pain in a limb or in some internal organ, such as the 
stomach, or morbid feeling connected with the special senses ; 
or, further, of motorial character, in the form of contractions or 
trembling in some of the muscles. When such sensations affect 
a limb, the employment of firm compression by the hand or by a 
ligature occasionally succeeds in warding off an attack. The 
aura may be so distinct and of such duration as to enable the 
patient to lie down, or seek a place of safety before the fit 
comes on. 

The seizure is usually preceded by a loud scream or cry, which 
is not to be ascribed, as was at one time supposed, to terror or 
pain, but is due to the convulsive action of the muscles of the 
laryrpc, and the expulsion of a column of air through the narrowed 
glottis. If the patient is standing he immediately falls, and often 
sustains serious injury. Unconsciousness is complete, and the 
muscles generally are in a state of stiffness or tonic contraction, 
which wm usually be found to affect those of one side of the body 
in particular. The head is turned by a series of jerks towards 
one or other shoulder, the breathing is for the moment arrested, 
the countenance first pale then livid, the pupils dilated and the 
pulse rapid. This, the first stage of the fit, generally lasts for 
about half a minute, and is followed by the state of clonic 
tumultuous) spasm of the muscles, in which tlie whole body is 
thrown into violent agitation, occasionally so great that bones 
may be fractured or dislocated. The eyes, roll wildly, the teeth 
are gnashed together, and the tongue and cheeks are often 
severely bitten. The breathing is noisy and laborious, and foam 
(often tinged with blood) issues from the mouth, wliile the contents 
of the bowels and bladder are ejected. The aspect of the 
patient in this condition is shocking to witness, and the sight 
has been known to induce a similar attack in an onlooker. This 
stage lasts for a period varying from a few seconds to several 
minutes, when the convulsive movements gradually subside, and 
relaxation of the muscles takes place, together with partial 
return of consciousness, the patient looking confusedly about him 
and attempting to speak. This, however, is soon followed by 
drowsiness and stupor, which may continue for several hours, 
when he awakes cither apparently quite recovered or fatigued 
and depressed, and occasionally in a state of excitement which 
sometimes assumes the form of mania. 

Epileptic fits of this sort succeed each other with varying 
degrees of frequency, and occasionally, though not frequently, 
with regular periodicity. In some persons they only occur once 
in a lifetime, or once in the course of many years, while in others 
they return every week or two, or even are of daily occurrence, 
and occasionally there arc numerous attacks each day. Accord- 
ing to Sir J. R. Reynolds, there are four times as many epileptics 
who have their attacks more frequently than once a month as 
there are of those whose attacks recur at longer intervals. 
When the fit returns it is not uncommon for one seizure to be 
followed by another within a few hours or days. Occasionally 
there occurs a constant succession of attacks extending over 
many hours, and with such rapidity that the patient appears as if 
he had never come out of the one fit. The term siaius epilepticus 
is applied to this condition, which is sometimes followed wth 
fatal results. In many epfleptics the fits occur during the night 
as well as during the day, but in some instances they are entirely 
nocturnal, and it is well known that in such cases the disease 
may long exist and yet remain unrecognized either by the 
patient or the physician. 

The second manifestation of epilepsy, to which the names 
epilepsia miiior or \e petit md are given, differs from that above 
described in the absence of the convulsive spasms. It is also 
termed by some authors epileptic vertigo (giddiness), and^ consists 
essentially in the sudden arrest of volition and consciousness, 
which is of but short duration, and may be accompanied with 
staggering or some alteration in position or motion, or may 
simply exhibit itself in a look of absence or confusion, and should 
&e patient happen to be engaged in conversation, by an abrupt 


termination of the act. In general it lasts but a {6w seconds, and 
the individual resumes his occupation without perhaps ^ing 
aware oTF anything having been the matter. In some instances 
there is a degree of spasmodic action in certain muscles which may 
cause the patient to make some unexpected movement, such as 
turning half round, or walking abruptly aside, or may show itself 
by some unusual expression of countenance, such as squinting or 
grinning. There may be some amount of aura preceding such 
attacks, and also of faintness following them. The petit md 
most commonly co-exists with the grand mal, but has no necessary 
connexion with it, as each may exist alone. According to 
Armand Trousseau, the petit md in general precedes the mani- 
festation of the grand md, but sometimes the reverse is the case. 

Ihe third manifestation — Jacksonian epilepsy or partid 
epilepsy — ^is distinguished by the fact that consciousness is 
retained or lost late. The patient is conscious throughout, 
and is able to watch the march of the spasm. The attacks are 
usually the result of lesions in the motor area of the brain, such 
being caused, in many instances, by depression of the vault of the 
skull, due to trauma. 

Epilepsy appears to exert no necessarily injurious effect upon 
the general health, and even where it exists in an aggravated 
form is quite consistent with a high degree of bodily vigour. It 
is very different, however, with regard to its influence upon the 
mind ; and the question of the relation of epilepsy to insanity 
is one of great and increasing importance. Allusion has already 
been made to the occasional occurrence of maniacal excitement 
as one of the results of the epileptic seizure. Such attacks, to 
which the name of juror epilepticus is applied, are generally 
accompanied with violent acts on the part of the patient, render- 
ing him dangerous, and demandir^ prompt measures of restraint. 
These attacks are by no means limited to the more severe form 
of epilepsy, but appear to be even more frequently associated 
with the milder form — the epileptic vertigo — where they either 
replace altogether or immediately follow the short period of ab- 
sence characteristic of this form of the disease. Numerous cases 
are on record of persons known to be epileptic being suddenly 
seized, either after or without apparent spasmodic attack, with 
some sudden impulse, in which they have used dangerous violence 
to those beside them, irrespective altogether of malevolent 
intention, as appears from their retaining no recollection what- 
ever, after the short period of excitement, of anything that had 
occurred ; and there is reason to believe that crimes of heinous 
character, for which the perpetrators have suffered punishment, 
have been committed in a state of mind such as that now 
described. The subject is obviously one of the greatest 
medico-legal interest and importance in regard to the question 
of criminal responsibility. 

Apart, however, from such marked and comparatively rare 
instances of what is termed epileptic insanity, the general mental 
condition of the epileptic is in a large proportion of cases un- 
favourably affected by the disease. There are doubtless 
examples (and their number according to statistics is estimated 
at less than one-third) where, even among those suffering from 
frequent and severe attacks, no departure from the normal 
condition of mental integrity can be recognized. But in general 
there exists some peculiarity, exhibiting itself either in the form 
of defective memory, or diminishing intelligence, or what is 
perhaps as frequent, in irregularities of temper, the patient 
being irritable or perverse and eccentric. In not a few cases 
there is a steady mental decline, which ends in dementia or 
idiocy. It is stated by some high authorities that epileptic 
women suffer in regard to their mental condition more than men. 
It also appears to be the case that the later in life the disease 
shows itself the more likely is the mind to suffer. Neither the 
frequency nor the severity of the seizures seem to have any 
necessary influence in the matter; and the general opinion 
appears to be that the milder form of the disease is that with 
which mental failure is more apt to be associated. (For a 
consideration of the conditions of the nefvous system which 
result in epilepsy, see the artide Neuropathology.) 

The influence of hereditaiy predisposition in epilepsy is veiy 
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marked. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind the point 
so forcibly insisted on by Trousseau in relation to epilepsy, 
that hereditary transmission may be either direct or indirect, 
that is to say, that what is epilepsy in one generation may be 
some other form of neurosis in the next, and conversely, nervous 
diseases being remarkable for their tendency to transformation 
in their descent in families. Where epilepsy is hereditary, it 
generally manifests itself at an unusudly early period of life. 
A singular fact, which also bears to some extent upon the 
pathology of this disease, was brought to light by Dr Brown 
Secjuard in his experiments, namely, that the young of animals 
which had been artificially rendered epileptic were liable to similar 
seizures. In connexion with the hereditary transmission of 
epilepsy it must be observed that all authorities concur in the 
opinion that this disease is one amon^ the baneful effects that 
often follow marriages of consangumity. Further, there is 
reason to believe that intemperance, apart altogether from its 
direct effect in favouring the occurrence of epilepsy, has an evil 
influence in the hereditary transmission of this as of other 
nervous diseases. A want of symmetry in the formation of the 
skull and defective cerebral development are not infrequently 
observed where epilepsy is hereditarily transmitted. 

Age is of importance in reference to the production of epilepsy. 
The disease may come on at any period of life, but it appears 
from the statistics of Reynolds and others, that it most frequently 
first manifests itself between the ages of ten and twenty years, 
the period of second dentition and puberty, and again at or about 
the age of forty. 

Among other causes which are influential in the development 
of epilepsy may be mentioned sudden fright, prolonged mental 
anxiety, over-work and debauchery. Epileptic fits also occur 
in connexion with a depraved stage of the general health, and 
with irritations in distant organs, as seen in the fits occurring in 
dentition, in kidney disease, and as a result of worms in the 
intestines. The symptoms traceable to these causes are some- 
times termed sympathetic or eccentric epilepsy; these are hut 
rarely epileptic in the strictest sense of the word, but rather 
epileptiform. 

Epilepsy is occasionally feigned for the purpose of extortion, 
but an experienced medical practitioner will rarely be deceived ; 
and when it is stated that although many of the phenomena of an 
attack, particularly the convulsive movements, can be readily 
simulated, yet that the condition of the pupils, which are dilated 
during the fit, cannot be feigned, and that the impostor seldom 
bites his tongue or injures himself, deception is not likely to 
succeed even with non-medical persons of intelligence. 

The medical treatment of epilepsy can only be briefly alluded 
to here. During the fit little can be done beyond preventing as far 
as possible the patient from injuring himself while unconscious- 
ness continues. Tight clothing should be loosened, and a cork 
or pad inserted between the teeth. When the fit is of long 
continuance, the dashing of cold water on the face and chest, 
or the inhalation of chloroform, or of nitrite of amyl, may be 
useful ; in general, however, the fit terminates independently 
of any such measures. When the fit is over the patient should 
be allowed to sleep, and have the head and shoulders well 
raised. 

In the intervals of the attack, the general health of the patient 
is one of the most important points to be attended to. The 
strictest hygienic and dietetic rules should be observed, and all 
such causes as have been referred to as favouring the develop- 
ment of the disease should, as far as possible, be avoided. In 
the case of children, parents must be made to realize that 
epilepsy is a chronic disease, and that therefore the seizures must 
not be allowed to interfere unnecessarily with the child’s training. 
The patient must be treated as such only during the attack ; 
between times, though being carefully watched, must be made to 
follow a child’s normal pursuits, and no distinction must be made 
from other children. same applies to adults : it is far better 
for them to have some definite occupation, preferably one that 
keeps them in the open air. If such patients become irritable, 
then they should & placed under supervision. As regards 


those who cannot be looked after at home, colonies on a self- 
supporting basis have been tried, and where the supervision 
has been intelligent the success has been proved, a fairly high 
level of health and happiness being attained. 

The various bromides are the only medical drugs that have 
produced any beneficial results. They require to be given in large 
doses which are carefully regulated for every individual patient, 
as the quantities required vary enormously. Children take far 
larger doses in proportion than adults. They are best given in 
a very diluted form, and after meals, to diminish the chances 
of gastric disturbance. Belladonna seems also to have some 
influence on the disease, and forms a useful addition ; arsenic 
should also be prescribed at times, both as a tonic, and for the 
sake of the improvement it effects in those patients who develop 
a tendency to acne^ which is one of the troublesome results of 
bromism. The administration of the bromides should be 
maintained until three years after the cessation of the fits. The 
occurrence of gastric pain, palpitations and loss of the palate 
reflex are indications to stop, or to decrease the quantity of the 
drug. In very severe cases opium may be required. 

Surgical treatment for epilepsy is yet in its infancy, and it is 
too early to judge of its results. This does not apply, however, 
to cases of Jacksonian epilepsy, where a very large number have 
been operated on with marked benefit. Here the lesion of the 
brain is, in a very large percentage of the patients, caused by 
pressure from outside, from the presence of a tumour or a 
depressed fracture ; the removal of the one, or the elevation of 
the other is the obvious procedure, and it is usually followed by 
the complete disappearance of the seizures. 

EPILOGUE. The appendix or supplement to a literary work, 
and in particular to a drama in verse, is called an epilogue, 
from cTTtAoyos, the name given by the Greeks to the peroration 
of a speech. As we read in Shakespeare’s Midsummer NighCs 
Dream, the epilogue was generally treated as the apology for a 
play ; it was a final appeal made to encourage the good-nature of 
the audiences, and to deprecate attack. The epilogue should 
form no part of the work to which it is attached, but should be 
independent of it ; it should be treated as a sort of commentary. 
Sometimes it adds further information with regard to what has 
been left imperfectly concluded in the work itself. For instance, 
in the case of a play, the epilogue will occasionally tell us what 
became of the characters after the action closed ; but this is 
irregular and unusual, and the epilogue is usually no more than 
a graceful way of dismissing the audience. Among the ancients 
the form was not cultivated, further than that the leader of 
the chorus or the last speaker advanced and said “Vos valete, 
et plaudite, cives ” — “ (h)od-bye, citizens, and wc hope you are 
pleased.” Sometimes this formula was reduced to the one 
word, “ Plaudite I ” The epilogue as a literary species is 
almost entirely confined to England, and it does not occur in the 
earliest English plays. It is rare in Shakespeare, but Ben Jonson 
made it a particular feature of his drama, and may almost be 
said to have invented the tradition of its regular use. He 
employed the epilogue for two purposes, either to assert the 
merit of the play or to deprecate censure of its defects. In the 
former case, as in Cynthia's Revels (1600), the actor went off, 
and immediately came on again saying : — 

Gentles, be*t known to you, since I went in 
I am turned rhymer, and do thus begin : — 

The author (jealous how your sense doth take 
His travails) hath enjoined me to make 
Some short and ceremonious epilogue," — 

and then explained to the audience what an extremely interest- 
ing play it had been. In the second case, when the author was 
less confident, his epilogue took a humbler form, as in the 
comedy of Volpone (1605), where the actor said : — 

** The seasoning of a play is the applause. 

Now, as the Fox be punished by the laws, 

He yet doth hope, there is no suffering due 
For any fact which he hath done 'gainst -yott. 

If there be, censure him ; here he doubtful stands : 

If not, fare jovially and clap your hands." 

Beaumont and I^letchcr used the epilogue sparingly, but after 
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their day it came more and more into vogue, and the form was 
almost invariably that which Ben Jonson had brought into 
fashion, namely, the short complete piece in heroic couplets. 
The hey-day of the epilogue, however^ was the Restoration, and 
from 1660 to the decline of the drama in the reign of Queen Anne 
scarcely a play, serious or comic, was produced on the London 
stage without a prologue and an epilogue. These were almost 
always in verse, even if the play itself was in the roughest prose, 
and they were intended to impart a certain literary finish to the 
piece. These Restoration epilogues were often very elaborate 
essays or satires, and were by no means confined to the subject 
of the preceding play. They dealt with fashions, or politics, or 
criticism. The prologues and epilogues of Dryden are often 
brilliantly finished exercises in literary polemic. It became 
the custom for playwrights to ask their friends to write these 
poems for them, and the publishers would even come to a 
prominent poet and ask him to supply one for a fee. It gives 
us an idea of the seriousness with which the epilogue was treated 
that Dryden originally published his valuable ‘‘ Defence of the 
Epilogue ; or An Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last 
Age ” (1672) as a defence of the epilogue which he had written 
for The Conquest of Granada. In France the custom of reciting 
dramatic epilogues has never prevailed. French criticism gives 
the name to such adieux to the public, at the close of a non- 
dramatic work, as are reserved by La Fontaine for certain 
critical points in the “ Fables.” (E. G.) 

EPIMENIDES, poet and prophet of Crete, lived in the 6th 
century B.c. Many fabulous stories are told of him, and even his 
existence is doubted. While tending his father’s sheep, he is 
said to have fallen into a deep sleep in the Dictaean cave near 
Cnossus, where he lived, from which he did not awake for 
fifty-seven years (Diogenes Laertius i. 1 09-1 15). When the 
Athenians were visited by a pestilence in consequence of 
the murder of Cylon, he was invited by Solon (596) to purify 
the city. The only reward he would accept was a branch of the 
sacred olive, and a promise of perpetual friendship between 
Athens and Cnossus (Plutarch, Solon^ 12 ; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. i). 
He died in Crete at an advanced age ; according to his country- 
men, who afterwards honoured him as a god, he lived nearly 
three hundred years. According to another story, he was 
taken prisoner in a war between the Spartans and Cnossians, 
and put to death by his captors, because he refused to prophesy 
favourably for them. A collection of oracles, a theogony, an 
epic poem on the Argonautic expedition, prose works on purifica- 
tions and sacrifices, and a cosmogony, were attributed to him. 
Epimenides must be reckoned with Melampus and Onomacritus 
as one of the founders of Orphism. He is supposed to be the 
Cretan prophet alluded to in the epistle to Titus (i. 12). 

See C. Schultess, De Epimenide Cretensi (1877) » O. Kern, Dc 
Orpheif Epimenidis . , . Tneogoniis (1888) ; G. Barone di Vincenzo, 
E. di Creta c Ic Credenze religiose de*suoi Tempi (1880) ; H. Demoulin, 
ipimHide de CrHe (1901) ; H. Diels, Die Fragmente der For- 
sokratiker (1903) ; O. Kem in Pauly- Wissowa's Realencyclopddie. 

£pinal, a town on the north-eastern frontier of France, 
capital of the department of Vosges, 46 m. S.S.E. of Nancy on the 
Eastern railway between that town and Belfort. Pop. (1906) 
town 21,296, commune (including garrison) 29,058. The town 
proper — the Grande Ville — is situated on the right bank of the 
Moselle, which at this point divides into two arms forming an 
island whereon another quarter — the Petite Ville — is built. The 
lesser of these two arms, which is canalized, separates the island 
from the suburb of Hospice on its left bank. The right bank of 
the Moselle is bordered for some distance by pleasant promenades, 
and an extensive park surrounds the ruins of an old stronghold 
which dominated the Grande Ville from an eminence on the east. 
Apart from the church of St Go^ry (or St Maurice) rebuilt in the 
13th century but preserving a tower of the 12th century, the 
public buildings of £pinal offer little of architectural interest. 
The old hospi^ on t^ island-quarter contains a museum with 
interesting collections of paintings, Gallo-Roman antiquities, 
sculpture, &c. Close by stands the library, which possesses many 
valuable MSS. 

The fortifications of £pinal are connected to the southward 


with Belfort, Dijon and Besan^on, by the fortified line of the 
Moselle^ and north of it lies the unfortified zone called the Trouee 
d'tpinal, a gap designedly left open to the invaders between 
£pinal and Toul, another great fortress which is itself connected 
by the Meuse forts d' arret with Verdun and the places of the 
north-east, il&pinal therefore is a fortress of the greatest possible 
importance to the defence of France, and its worlw, all built since 
1870, are formidable permanent fortifications. The Moselle 
runs from S. to N. through the middle of the girdle of forts ; the 
fortifications of the right bank, beginning with Fort de la 
Mouche, near the river 3 m. above fipinal, form a chain of de- 
tached forts and batteries over 6 m. long from S. to N., and the 
northernmost part of this line is immensely strengthened by 
numerous advanced works between the villages of Dogn^ville 
and Longchamp. On the left bank, a larger area of ground is 
included in the perimeter of defence for the purposes of encamp- 
ment, the most westerly of the forts, Girancourt, being 7 m. 
distant from £pinal ; from the lower Moselle to Girancourt the 
works are grouped principally about Uxegney and Sarchey ; 
from Girancourt to the upper river and Fort de la Mouche a long 
ridge extends in an arc, and on this south-western section the 
principal defence is Fort Ticha and its annexes. The circle of 
forts, which has a perimeter of nearly 30 m., was in 1895 re- 
inforced by the construction of sixteen new works, and the area 
of ground enclosed and otherwise protected by the defences of 
Spinal is sufficiently extensive to accommodate a large army. 

£pinal is the seat of a prefect and of a court of assizes and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a board of trade- 
arbitrators, a chamber of commerce, training-colleges, a com- 
munal college and industrial school, an exchange and a branch of 
the Bank of FVance, The town, which is important as the centre 
of a cotton-spinning region, carries on cotton-spinning, -weaving 
and -printing, brewing and distilling, and the manufacture of 
machinery and iron goods, glucose, embroidery, hats, wall- 
paper and tapioca. An industry peculiar to £pinal is the pro- 
duction of cheap images, lithographs and engravings. There is 
also trade in wine, grain, live-stock and starch products made in 
the vicinity. £pinal is an important junction on the Eastern 
railway. 

£pinal originated towards the end of the loth century with 
the founding of a monastery by Theodoric (Dietrich) I., bishop 
of Metz, whose successors ruled the town till 1444, when its 
inhabitants placed themselves under the protection of King 
Charles VII, In 1466 it was transferred to the duchy of Lorraine, 
and in 1766 it was, along with that duchy, incorporated with 
France. It was occupied by the Germans on the 12th of October 
1870 after a short fight, and until the 15th was the headquarters 
of General von Werder. 

EPINAOS (Gr. cn-f, after, and va6<Sy a temple), in architecture, 
the open vestibule behind the nave. The term is not found in any 
classic author, but is a modem coinage, originating in Germany, 
to differentiate the feature from “ opisthodomus,” which in the 
Parthenon was an enclosed chamber. 

£PINAY, LOUISE FLORENCE p£TRONILLE TARDIEU 
D’ESCLAVELLES D* (1726-1783), French writer, was bom at 
Valenciennes on the nth of March 1726. She is well known on 
account of her liaisons with Rousseau and Baron von Grimm, 
and her acquaintanceship with Diderot, D’Alembert, D’Holbach 
and other French men of letters. Her father, Tardicu 
d’Esclavelles, a brigadier of infantry, was killed in battle when 
she was nineteen ; and she married her cousin Denis Joseph de 
La Live d’jfepinay, who was made a collector-general of taxes. 
The marriage was an unhappy one ; and ^uise d’fipinay 
believed that the prodigality, dissipation and infidelities of her 
husband justified her in obtaining a formal separation in X749. 
She settled in the ch&teau of Chevrette in the valley of 
Montmorency, and there received a number of distinguished 
visitors. Conceiving a strong attachment for J, J. Rousseau, 
she furnished for him in 1756 in the valley of Montmorency a 
cottage which she named the Hermitage,” and in this retreat 
he found for a time the quiet and natural rural pleasures he 
praised so highly. Rousseau, in his Confessions^ affirmed that 
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the inclination was all on her side ; but as« after her visit to 
Geneva, Rousseau became her bitter enemy, little weight can be 
given to his statements on this point. Her intimacy with Grimm, 
which began in 1755, marks a turning-point in her life, for under 
his influence she escaped from the somewhat compromising 
conditions of her life at La Chevrette. In 1757--1759 she paid a 
long visit to Geneva, where she was a constant guest of Voltaire. 
In Grimm's absence from France (1775-1776), Madame d'fipinay 
continued, under the superintendence of Diderot, the corre- 
spondence he had begun with various European so\Treigns. 
She spent most of her later life at La Brichc, a small house near 
La Chevrette, in the society of Grimm and of a small circle of 
men of letters. She died on the T7th of April 1783. Her 
Conversations d'&milie (1774), composed for the education of her 
grand-daughter, fimilie de Belsunce, was crowned by the French 
Academy in 1783. The Memoires et Correspondance de Mme 
d'ipinay, renfermani un ^and nombre de letires inediies de Grimm, 
de Diderot, et de Rousseau, ainsi que des details, &c., was 
published at Paris (1818) from a MS. which she had bequeathed 
to Grimm. The Memoires are written by herself in the form of a 
sort of autobiographic romance. Madame d'fipinay figures in 
it as Madame de Montbrillant, and Ren6 is generally recognized 
as Rousseau, Volx as Grimm, Gamier as Diderot. All the 
letters and documents published along with the Memoires are 
genuine. Many of Madame d'Epinay's letters are contained 
in X\it Correspondance de Vahbe Galiani (1818). Two anonymous 
works, Lettres d mon fils (Geneva, 1758) and Mes moments 
heureux (Geneva, 1759), are also by Madame d'Epinay. 

Soe Rousseau's Co#i/tfssi‘ons ; Lucien Percy [Mile Herpin] and Gaston 
Maugras, La Jeumsse de Mme d'^pinay, les derniires anndes de Mme 
d’ipinay (1882-1883); Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vol. ii. ; 
Edmond Scherer, Etudes $uy la littdrature contemporaine , vols. iii. and 
vii. There are editions of the Memoires by L. Enault (1855) and by 
P. Boitcau (1865) ; and an English translation, with introduction 
and notes (1897), by J. H. Freese. 

EPpHANIUS, SAINT (^. 315-402), a celebrated Church Father, 
bom in the beginning of the 4th century at Bezanduca, a village 
of Palestine, near Eleutheropolis. He is said to have been of 
Jewish extraction. In his youth he resided in Egypt, where he 
began an ascetic course of life, and, freeing himself from Gnostic 
influences, invoked episcopal assistance against heretical thinkers, 
eighty of whom were driven from the cities. On his return to 
Palestine he was ordained presbyter by the bishop of Eleuther- 
opolis, and became the president of a monastery which he founded 
near his native place. The account of his intimacy with the 
patriarch Hilarion is not trustworthy. In 367 he was nominated 
bishop of Const&ntia, previously known as Salamis, the metropolis 
of Cyprus — an office which he held till his death in 402. Zealous 
for the truth, but passionate and bigoted, he devoted himself 
to two great labours, namely, the spread of the recently estab- 
lished monasticism, and the confutation of heresy, of which he 
regarded Origen and his followers as the chief representatives. 
The first of the Origenists that he attacked was John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, whom he denounced from his own pulpit at Jerusalem 
(394) in terms so violent that the bishop sent his archdeacon to 
r^uest him to desist ; and afterwards, instigated by Theophilus, 
bishop of Alexandria, he proceeded so far os to summon a council 
of Cyprian bishops to condemn the errors of Origen. In his 
closing years he came into conflict with Chrysostom, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, who had given temporary shelter to four Nitrian 
monks whom Theophilus hid expelled .on the charge of Origenism. 
The monks gained the support of the empress Eudoxia, and when 
she summoned Theophilus to Constantinople that prelate forced 
the aged Epiphanius to go with him. He had some controversy 
with Chrysostom but did not stay to see the result of Thcophilus's 
machinations, and died on his way home. The principal work 
of Epiphanius is the Panarion, or treatise on heresies, of which 
he also wrote an abridgment. It is a medicine chest ” of 
remedies for all kmds of heretical belief, of which he names 
eighty varieties. His accounts of the earlier errors (where he 
haSs preserved for us large excerpts from the original Greek of 
Irenes) are more reliable than those of contemporary heresies. 
In his desire to see the Church safely moored he also wrote the 


Ancoraius, or discourse on the true faith. His encyclopaedic 
learning shows itself in a treatise on Jewish weights and measures, 
and another (incomplete) on ancient gems. These, with two 
epistles to Jolin of Jerusdem and Jerome, are his only genuine 
remains. He wrote a large number of works which are lost. In 
allusion to his knowledge of Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek and 
Latin, Jerome styles Epiphanius Uti^rdyXitxraoi (Five-tongued); 
but if his knowledge of languages was really so extensive, it is 
certain that he was utterly destitute of critical and logical power. 
His early asceticism seems to have intbued him with a love 
of the marvellous ; and his religious zeal served only to increase 
his credulity. His erudition is outweighed by his prejudice, and 
his inability to recognize the responsibilities of authorship makes 
it necessary to assign most value to those portions of his works 
wliich he simply cites from earlier writers. 

The primary sources for the life are the cliurch histories of Socrates 
Sozomen, Palladius’s De vita Chrysostomi and Jerome's De vv\ 
illust, 1 14. Petau (Petavius) published an edition of the works in 
2 vols. fol. at Paris in 1622 ; cf. Migne, Pair. Graec. 41-43. The 
Panarion and other works were edited by F. Oehler (Berlin, 1859- 
1861). For more recent work e.specially on the fragments see Tv, 
Bonwetsch's art. in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyk. v. 417. 

Other theologians of the same name were : (i) Epiphanius 

Scholasticii.s, friend and helper of Cassiodonis ; (2) Epiplianius, 
bishop of Ticinum (Pavia), c. 438-496 ; (3) Epiphanius, bishop of 
Constantin and Metropolitan of Cyprus (the Younger), c. a.d. 680. 
to whom some critics nave ascribed certain of the works supposed 
to have been written by the greater Epiphanius ; (4) Epipnanius, 
bishop of Constantia in the 9th century, to whom a similar attribution 
has been made. 

EPIPHANY, FEAST OF, The word epiphany, in Greek, 
signifies an apparition of a divine being. It was used as a 
singular or a plural, both in its Greek and Latin forms, according 
as one epiphany was contemplated or several united in a single 
commemoration. For in the East from an early time were 
associated with the feast of the Baptism of Christ commemora- 
tions of the physical birth, of the Star of the Magi, of the 
miracles of Cana, and of the feeding of the five thousand. The 
commemoration of the Baptism was also called by the Greek 
fathers of the 4th century the Thcophany or Theophanies, and 
the Day of Lights, i,e. of the Illumination of Jesus or of the Light 
which shone in the Jordan. In the Teutonic west it has become 
the Festival of the three kings {i.e. the Magi), or simply Twelfth 
day. 1^0 the Great called it the Feast of the Declaration ; Ful- 
gentius, of the Manifestation ; others, of the Apparition of Christ. 

In the following article it is attempted to ascertain the date 
of institution of the Epiphany feast, its origin, and its signifi- 
cance and development. 

Clement of Alexandria first mentions it. Writing r. 194 he 
states that the Basilidians feasted the day of the Baptism, 
devoting the whole night which preceded it to lections of the 
scriptures. They fixed it in the 15th year of Tiberius, on the 
15th or nth of the month Tobi, dates of the Egyptian fixed 
calendar equivalent to January loth and 6th. When Clement 
wrote the great church had not adopted the feast, but toward 
A.D. 300 it was widely in vogue. Thus the Acts of Philip the 
Martyr, bishop of Heraclea in Thrace, a.d. 304, mention the 
“ holy day of the Epiphany." Note the singular. Origen 
seems not to have heard of it as a feast of the Catholic church, 
but Hippolytus (died c, 235) recognized it in a homily which 
may be genuine. 

In the age of the Nicene Council, a.d. 325, the primate of 
Alexandria was charged at every Epiphany Feast to announce 
to the churches in a Festal Letter ” the date of the forthcoming 
Easter. Several such letters written by Athanasius and others 
remain. In the churches so addressed the feast of Jan. 6 must 
have been already current. 

In Jerusalem, according to the Epistle of Macarius ^ to the 
Armenians, c. 330, the feast was kept with zeal and splendour, and 
was with Easter and Pentecost a favourite season for Baptism. 

We have evidence of the 4th century from Spain that a 
long fast marked the season of Advent, and prepared for the 
feast of Epiphany on the 6th of January y The council of 

* For its text see The Key of Truth, translated by F. C, Conybearc, 
Oxford, and the article Armbkian Church. 
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Saragossa c, 380 enacted that for 21 days, from the 17th of 
December to the 6th of January, the Epiphany, the faithful should 
not dance or make merry, but steadily frequent the churches. 
The synod of Lerida in 524 went further and forbade marriages 
during Advent. Our earliest Spanish lectionary, the Lther 
comicus of Toledo,edited by Don Morin (Anecd. MaredsoL vol. i.), 
provides lections for five Sundays in Advent, and the gospel 
lections ^ chosen regard the Baptism of Christ, not His Birth, 
of which the feast, like that of the Annunciation, is mentioned, 
but not yet dated, December 25 being assigned to St Stephen. 
It is odd that for “ the Apparition of the Lord ” the lection 
Matt. ii. 1-15 is assigned, although the lections for Advent 
belong to a scheme which identified Epiphany with the Baptism. 
This anomaly we account for below. The old editor of the 
Mozarabic Liturgy, Fr. Antonio Lorenzano, notes in his preface 
§ 28 that the Spaniards anciently terminated the Advent 
season with the Epiphany Feast. In Rome also the earliest 
fixed system of the ecclesiastical year, which may go back to 300, 
makes Epiphany the caput festorum or chief of feasts. The 
Sundays of Advent lead up to it, and the first Sundays of 
the year are “ The Sunday within the octave of Epiphany,” 
“ the first Sunday after,” and so forth. December 25 is no 
critical date at ail. In Armenia as early as 450 a month of 
fasting prepared for the Advent of the Lord at Epiphany, and 
the fast was interpreted as a reiteration of John the Baptistes 
season of Repentance. 

In Antioch as late as about 386 Epiphany and Easter were 
the two great feasts, and the physical Birth of Christ was not 
yet feasted. On the eve of Epiphany after nightfall the springs 
and rivers were blessed, and water was drawn from them and 
stored for the whole year to be used in lustrations and baptisms. 
Such water, says Chrysostom, to whose orations we owe the 
information, kept pure and fresh for one, two and three years, 
and like good wine actually improved the longer it was kept. 
Note that Chrysostom speaks of the Feast of the Epiphanies y 
implying two, one of the Baptism, the other of the Second 
Advent, when Christ will be manifested afresh, and we with 
him in glory. This Second Epiphany inspired, as we saw, the 
choice of Pauline lections in the Liher comicus. But the salient 
event commemorated was the Baptism, and Chrysostom 
almost insists on this as the exclusive significance of the feast : — 

It was not when he was born that he became manifest to all, 
but when he was baptized.” in his commentary on Ezekiel 
Jerome employs the same language absconditus est et non apparuiiy 
by way of protest against an interpretation of the Feast as that 
of the Birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, which was essayed as early 
^ 375 by Epiphanius in Cyprus, and was being enforced in 
Jerome’s day by John, bishop of Jerusalem. Epiphanius 
boldly removed the date of the Baptism to the 8th of November. 

January 6” (»=Tobi ii), he writes, is the day of Christ’s 
Birth, that is, of the Epiphanies.” He uses the plural, because 
he adds on January 6 the commemoration of the water miracle 
of Cana. Although in 375 he thus protested that January 6 
was the day of the Birth after the Flesh,” he became before the 
end of the century a convert, according to John of Nice, to the 
new opinion that December 25 was the real day of this Birth. 
That as early as about 385, January 6 was kept as the physical 
birthday in Jerusalem, or rather in Bethlehem, we know from a 
contemporary witness of it, the lady pilgrim of Gaul, whose 
peregrination recently discovered by Gamurrini, is confirmed 
by the old Jerusalem Lectionary preserved in Armenian.^ 
Ephraem the Syrian father is attested already by Epiphanius 
(^* 375) to have celebrated the physical birth on January 6 . 
His genuine Syriac hymns confirm this, but prove that the 
Baptism, the Star of the Magi, and the Marriage at Cana were 
also commemorated on the same day. That the same union 
prevailed in Rome up to the year 354 may be inferred from 
Ambrose. Philastrius (De haer, ch. 140) notes that some 

^ These are Matt. iii. i-ii, xi. 2-15, xxi. 1-9; Mark i. 1-8; Luke 
Hi. I- 1 8. The Pauline lections regard the Epiphany of the Second 
Advent, of the prophetic or Messianic kingdom. 

3 Translated in Rituale Armenorum (Oxford, 1905). 


abolished the Epiphany feast and substituted a BirUi feast. 
This wa^ between 370 and 390. 

In 385 Pope Siricius ® calls January 6 Naialicia, “ the Birthday 
of Christ or of Apparition,” and protests against the Spanish 
custom (at Tarragona) of baptizing on that day — another proof 
that in Spain in the 4th century it commemorated the Baptism. 
In Gaul at Vienna in 360 Julian the Apostate, out of deference 
to Christian feeling, went to church “ on the festival which they 
keep in January and call Epiphania.” So Ammianus ; but 
Zonaras in his Greek account of the event calls it the day of the 
Saviour’s Birth. 

Why the feast of the Baptism was called the feast or day of 
the Saviour’s Birth, and why fathers of that age when they 
call Christmas the birthday constantly cjualify and add the 
words “ in the flesh,” we are able to divme from Pope Leo’s 
{c, 447) i8th Epistle to the bishops of Sicily. For here we learn 
that in Sicily they held that in His baptism the Saviour was 
reborn through the Holy Spirit. “ The Lord,” protests Leo, 
“ needed no remission of sins, no remedy of rebirth.” The 
Sicilians also baptized neophytes on January 6, “ because 
baptism conveyed to Jesus and to them one and the same 
grace.” Not so, argues Leo, the Lord sanctioned and hallowed 
the power of regeneration, not when He was baptized, but 
“ when the blood of redemption and the water of baptism 
flowed forth from his side.” Neophytes should therefore be 
baptized at Easter and Pentecost alone, never at Epiphany. 

Fortune has preserved to us among the Spuria of several 
Latin fathers, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome and Maximus of 
Turin, various homilies for Sundays of the Advent fast and for 
Epiphany. The Advent lections of these homilists were much 
the same as those of the Spanish Liber comicus ; and they insist 
on Advent being kept as a strict fast, without marriage celebra- 
tions. Their Epiphany lection is however Matt. iii. 1-17, which 
must therefore have once on a time been assigned in the Liber 
comicus also in harmony with its general scheme. TTie psalms 
used on the day are, cxiii. (cxiv.) When Israel went forth,” 
xxviii. (xxix.) “ Give unto the Lord,” and xxii. (xxiii.) “ the 
Lord is my Shepherd.’^ The same lection of Matthew and also 
Ps. xxix. are noted for Epiphany in the Greek oration for the 
day ascribed to Hippolytus, which is at least earlier than 300, 
and also in special old Epiphany rites for the Benediction of 
the waters found in Latin, Greek, Armenian, Coptic, Syriac, 
&c. Now by these homilists as by Chrysostom,^ the Baptism 
is regarded as the occasion on which “ the Saviour first appeared 
after the flesh in the world or on earth.” These words were 
classical to the homilists, who explain them as best they can. 
The baptism is also declared to have been “ the consecration of 
Christ,” and “ regeneration of Christ and a strengthening of our 
faith,” to have been “ Christ’s second nativity.” “ This second 
birth hath more renown than his first ... for now the God of 
majesty is inscribed (as his father), but then (at his first birth) 
Joseph the Carpenter was assumed to be his father ... he 
hath more honour who cries aloud from Heaven (viz. God the 
Father), than he who labours upon earth” (viz. Joseph).® 

Similarly the old ordo Romanus of the age of Pepin (given 
by Montfaulcon in his preface to the Mozarabic missal in Migne, 
Pair, Latinay 85, col. 46), under the rubric of the Vigil of the 
Theophany, insists that “ the second birth of Christ (in Baptism) 
being distinguished by so many mysteries {c,g, the miracle of 
Cana) is more honoured than the first ” (birth from Mary). 

These homilies mostly belong to an age (? 300-400) when the 
commemoration of the physical Birth had not yet found its own 
day (Dec. 25), and was therefore added alongside of the Baptism 
on January 6. Thus the two Births, the physical and the 

3 ^ist. ad Himerium, c. 2. 

* Horn. I. in Pentec. op. tom. ii. 458 ; “ With us the Eptohanies is 
the first festival. What is this festivars ^nificance ? This, that 
God was seen upon earth and consorted with men.’* For this idea 
there had soon to be substituted that of the manifestation of Christ 
to the Gentiles. 

® See the Paris edition of Augustine (1838), tom. v., Appendix, 
Sermons cxvi., exxv., cxxxv., cxxxvi., cxxxvii. ; cf. tom, vi, diaim 
quaestionum, xlvi. ; Maximus of Turin, Homily xxx. 
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spiritual, of Jesus were celebrated on one and the same day, 
and one homily contains the words : Not yet is the feast of 
his origin fully completed, and already we have to celebrate the 
solemn commemoration of his Baptism. He has hardly been 
born humanwise, and already he is being reborn in sacramental 
wise. For to-day, though after a lapse of many annual cycles, 
he was hallowed (or consecrated) in Jordan. So the Lord 
arranged as to link rite with rite ; I mean, in such wise as to be 
brought forth through the Virgin and to be begotten through 
the mystery {i.e. sacrament) in one and the same season.’’ 
Another homily preserved in a MS. of the 7th or 8th 
century and assigned to Maximus of Turin declares that the 
Epiphany was known as the Birthday of Jesus, either because 
He was then born of the Virgin or reborn in baptism. This also 
was the classical defence made by Armenian fathers of their 
custom of keeping the feast of the Birth and Baptism together 
on January 6. They argued from Luke’s gospel that the 
Annunciation took place on April 6, and therefore the Birth 
on January 6. The Baptism was on Christ’s thirtieth birthday, 
and should therefore be also kept on January 6. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes {c, 550) relates that on the same grounds believers of 
Jerusalem joined the feasts. All such reasoning was of course 
apres coup. As late as the 9th century the Armenians had at 
least three discrepant dates for the Annunciation — January 5, 
January 9, April 6 ; and of these January 5 and 9 were older 
than April 6, which they perhaps borrowed from Epiphanius’s 
commentary on the Gospels. The old Latin homilist, above 
quoted, hits the mark when he declares that the innate logic 
of things required the Baptism (which must, he says, be any how 
called a natal or birth festival) to fall on the same day as Christmas 
— Ratio endm exigit. Of the argument from the 6th of April 
as the date of the Annunciation he knows nothing. The 12th 
century Armenian Patriarch Nerses, like this homilist, merely 
rests his case against the Greeks, who incessantly reproached 
the Armenians for ignoring their Christmas on December 25, 
on the inherent logic of things, as follows : 

“ Just as he was born after the flesh from the holy virgin, so he 
was born tlirough baptism and from the Jordan, by way of example 
unto us. And since there arc here two births^ albeit differing one 
from the other in mystic import and in point of time, therefore it 
was appointed that vjo should feast them together, as the first, so 
also the second birth.” 

1'he Epiphany feast had therefore in its own right acquired 
the name of naialis dies or birthday, as commemorating the 
spiritual rebirth of Jesus in Jordan, ^fore the natalis in came, 
the Birthday in the flesh, as Jerome and others call it, was a.ssoci- 
ated with it. This idea was condemned as Ebionite in the 3rd 
century, yet it influences Christian writers long before and 
long afterwards. So Tertullian says : “ We little fishes {piscietdi), 
after the example of our great fish (Ix^vi') Jesus Christ the I.^rd, 
are born (gignimur) in the water, nor except by abiding in the 
water are we in a state of salvation.” And Hilary, like the J^tin 
homilists cited above, writes of Jesus that “ he was born again 
through baptism, and then became Son of God,” adding that 
the Father cried, when he had gone up out of the water, “ My 
Son art thou, I have this day begotten thee ” (Luke iii. 22), 
“ But this,” he adds, was with the begetting of a man who is 
being reborn ; on that occasion too he himself was being reborn 
unto God to be perfect son ; as he was son of man, so in baptism, 
he was constituted son of God as well.” The idea frequently 
meets us in Hilary ; it occurs in the Epiphany hymn of the 
orthodox Greek church, and in the Epiphany hymns and homilies 
of the Armenians. 

A letter is preserved by John of Nice of a bishop of Jerusalem 
to the bishop of Rome which attests a temporary union of both 
feasts on January 6 in the holy places. The faithful, it says, 
met before dawn at Bethlehem to celebrate the Birth from the 
Virgin in the cave ; but before their hymns and lections were 
finished they had to hurry off to Jordan, 13 m. the other side 
of Jerusalem, to celebrate the Baptism, and by consequence 
neither commemoration could be kept fully and reverently. 
The writer therefore begs the pope to look in the archives of the 
Jews brought to Rome after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
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and to ascertain from them the real date of Christ’s birth. 'I'lie 
pope looked in the works of Josephus and found it to be December 
25. The letter’s genuineness has been called in question ; but 
revealing as it does the Church’s ignorance of the date of the 
Birth, the inconvenience and precariousness of its association 
with the Baptism, the recency of its separate institution, it could 
not have been invented. It is too tell-tale a document. Not 
the least significant fact about it is that it views the Baptism 
as an established feast which cannot be altered and set on 
another date. Not it but the physical birth must be removed 
from January 6 to another date. It has been shown above that 
perhaps as early as 380 the difficulty was got over in Jerusalem 
by making the Epiphany wholly and solely a commemoration 
of the miraculous birth, and suppressing the commemoration 
of the Baptism. Therefore this letter must have been written — 
or, if invented, then invented before that date. Chrysostom 
seems to have known of it, for in his Epiphany homily preached 
at Antioch, c, 392 (op. vol. ii. 354, ed. Montf.), he refers to the 
archives at Rome as the source from which the date December 
25 could be confirmed, and declares that he had obtained it from 
those who dwell there, and who observing it from the beginning 
and by old tradition, had communicated it to the East. The 
question arises why the feast of the Baptism was set on January 
6 by the sect of Basilidcs ? And why the great church adopted 
the date ? Now we know what sort of considerations influenced 
this sect in fixing other feasts, so we have a clue. They fixed 
the Birth of Jesus on Pachon 25 (==May 20), the day of the Niloa, 
or feast of the descent of the Nile from heaven. We should thus 
expect January 6 to be equally a Nile festival. And this from 
various sources we know it was. On Tobi 11, says Epiphanius ^ 
(c, 370), every one draws up water from the river and stores it 
up, not only in Egypt itself, but in many other countries. In 
many places, he adds, springs and rivers turn into wine on this 
day, e,g, at Cibyra in Caria and Gerasa in Arabia. Aristides 
Rhetor (c. 160) also relates how in the winter, which began 
with Tobi, the Nile water was at its purest. Its water, he says, 
if drawn at the right time conquers time, for it does not go bad, 
whether you keep it on the spot or export it. Galleys were 
waiting on a certain night to take it on board and transport it to 
Italy and elsewhere for libations and lustrations in the Temples 
of Isis. “ Such water,” he adds, ^^remained fresh, long after other 
water supplies had gone bad. The Egyptians filled their pitchers 
with this water, as others did with wine ; they stored it in their 
houses for three or four years or more, and recommended it the 
more, the (dder it grew, just as the Greeks did their wines.” 

Two centuries later Chrysostom, as we have seen, commends in 
identical terms the water blessed and drawn from the rivers at 
the Baptismal feast. It is therefore probable that the Basilidian 
feast was a Christianized form of the blessing of the Nile, called 
by Chabas in his Coptic calendar Hydreusis, Mas*udT the Arab 
historian of the loth century, in his Prairies df or (French trans. 
Paris, 1863, ii. 364), enlarges on the splendours of this feast as 
he saw it still celebrated in Egypt. 

Epiphanius also {Haer, 51) relates a curious celebration held 
at Alexandria of the Birth of the Aeon. On January 5 or 6 
the votaries met in the holy compound or Temple of the Maiden 
(Kore), and sang hymns to the music of the flute till dawn, when 
they went down with torches into a shrine under ground, and 
fetched up a wooden idol on a bier representing Kore, seated 
and naked, with crosses marked on her brow, her hands and her 
knees. Then with flute-playing, hymns and dances they carried 
the image seven times round the central shrine, before restoring 
it again to its dwelling-place below. He adds : ‘‘ And the 
votaries say that to-day at this hour Kord, that is, the Virgin, 
gave birth to the Aeon.” 

Epiphanius says this was a heathen rite, but it rather resembles 
.some Basilidian or Gnostic commemoration of the spiritual 
birth of the Divine life in Jesus of the Christhood, from the 
older creation the Eedesia. 

The earliest extant Greek text of the Epiphany rite is in a 

1 Perhaps Epiphanius is here, after his wont, transcribing an earlier 
source. 
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Euchologion of about the year 795, now in the Vatican. The 
prayers recite that at His baptism Christ hallowed the waters by 
His presence in J[ordan,i and ask that they may now be blessed 
by the Holy Spirit visiting them, by its power and inworking, as 
the streams of Jordan were blessed. So they will be able to 
purify soul and body of all who draw up and partake of them. 
The hymn sung contains such clauses as these : 

" To-day the grace of the Holy Spirit hallowing the waters 
appears (im^aU^eraL, cf. Epiphany) ► . . To-day the systems of 
waters spread out their backs under the Lord’s footsteps. To-day 
the unseen is seen, that he may reveal himself to us. To-day the 
Increate is of his own will ordained {lit. hath hands laid on him) by 
his own creature. To-day the Unbending bends his neck to his own 
servant, in order to free us from servitude. To-day we were liberated 
from darkness and are illumined by light of divine knowledge. 
To-day for us the Lord by means of rebirth {Hi. palingenesy) of the 
Image reshapes the Archetype.” 

This last clause is obscure. In the Armenian hymns the 
ideas of the rebirth not only of believers, but of Jesus, and of 
the latter’s ordination by John, are very prominent. 

The history of the Epiphany feast may be summed up thus : — 

From the Jews the Church took over the feasts of Pascha 
and Pentecost ; and Sunday was a weekly commemoration of 
the Resurrection. It was inevitable, however, that believers 
should before long desire to commemorate the Baptism, with 
which the oldest form of evangelical tradition began, and which 
was widely regarded as the occasion when the divine life began 
in Jesus ; when the Logos or Holy Spirit appeared and rested 
on Him, conferring upon Him spiritual unction as the promised 
Messiah; when, according to an old reading of Luke iii. 22, 
He was begotten of God. Perhaps the Ebionite Christians of 
Palestine first instituted the feast, and this, if a fact, must underlie 
the statement of John of Nice, a late but well-informed writer 
(c. 950), that it was fixed by the disciples of John the Baptist who 
were present at Jesus’ Baptism. The Egyptian gnostics anyhow 
had the feast and set it on January 6, a day of the blessing of 
the Nile. It was a feast of Adoptionist complexion, as one 
of its names, viz. the Birthday (Greek yev^OkLa, Latin Naialicia 
or Natalis dies), implies. This explains why in east and west the 
feast of the physical Birth was for a time associated with it ; 
and to justify this association it was suggested that Jesus was 
baptized just on His thirtieth birthday. In Jerusalem and 
S3Tia it was perhaps the Ebionite or Adoptionist, we may add 
also the Gnostic, associations of the Baptism that caused this 
aspect of Epiphany to be relegated to the background, so that 
it became wholly a feast of the miraculous birth. At the same 
time other epiphanies of Christ were superadded, e.g. of Cana 
where Christ began His miracles by turning water into wine and 
manifested forth His glory, and of the Star of the Magi. Hence 
it is often called the Feast of Epiphanies (in the plural). In the 
West the day is commonly called the Feast of the three kings, 
and its early significance as a commemoration of the Baptism 
and season of blessing the waters has been obscured ; the 
Eastern churches, however, of Greece, Russia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Egypt, Syria have been more conservative. In the far East it 
is still the season of seasons for baptisms, and in Armenia children 
born lung before are baptized at it. Long ago it was a baptismal 
feast in Sicily, Spain, Italy (see Pope Gelasius to the Lucanian 
Bishops), Africa and Ireland. In the Manx prayer-book of 
Bishop Phillips of the year 1610 Epiphany is called the “ little 
Nativity {La nolicky higge), and the Sunday which comes 
between December 25 and January 6 is “ the Sunday between 
the two Nativities,** or Jih duni oedyr *a Nolick ; Epiphany itself 
is the “ feast of the water vessel,” tail ymmyrt uyskey, or “ of the 
well of water,’* Chibbyrt iiysky. 

Authorities. — Gregory Nazianz., Orat. xli. ; Suicer, Thesaurus, 
s.v. iiri<f>dyeia ; Colelerius In constit. A post. (Antwerp, 1698), 
lib. v. cap. 13 ; R. Bingham, Antiquities (London, 1834), bk. xx, ; 
Ad. Jacoby, Bericht Uber die Taufe Jesu (Strovssburg, 1902) ; H. 
Blumenbach, Antiquitates Bpiphaniorum (Leipzig, 1737) ; j. L, 
Schulze, De festo Sanctorum Luminum, ed. J. E, Volbeding (Leipzig, 
1841) ; and K. A. H. Kellner, Heortologie (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1906). 
(See also the works enumerated under Christmas.) (F. C. C.) 

^ The same idea is frequen;^ in Epiphany homilies of Chrysostom 
and other 4th-ccntury fathers. 


EPIRUS, or Epeirus, an ancient district of Northern Greece 
extending along the Ionian Sea from the Acroceraunian 
promontory on the N. to the Ambracian gulf on the S. It was 
conterminous on the landward side with Illyria, Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and thus corresponds to the southern portion of Albania 
(q.v.). The name Epirus ('Hw€ipos) signified “ mainland,” and 
was originally applied to the whole coast southward to the 
Corinthian Gulf, in contradistinction to the neighbouring islands, 
Corcyra, Leucas, &c. The country is all mountainous, especially 
towards the east, where the great rivers of north-western Greece 
— Achelous, Arachthus and Aous — rise in Mt Laemon, the back- 
bone of the Pindus chain. In ancient times Epirus did not 
produce corn sufficient for the wants of its inhabitants ; but it 
was celebrated, as it has been almost to the present day, for its 
cattle and its horses. According to Theopompus (4th cent. B.c.), 
the Epirots were divided into fourteen independent tribes, 
of which the principal were the Chaones, the Thesproti and 
the Molossi. The Chaones (perhaps akin to the Chones who 
dwelt in the heel of Italy) inhabited the Acroceraunian shore, 
the Molossians the inland districts round the lake of Pambotis 
(mod. Jannina), and the Thesprotians the region to the north 
of the Ambracian gulf. In spite of its distance from the chief 
centres of Greek thought and action, and the barbarian repute 
of its inhabitants, Epirus was believed to have exerted at an 
early period no small influence on Greece, by means more especi- 
ally of the oracle of Dodona. Aristotle even placed in Epirus the 
original home of the Hellenes. But in historic times its part 
in Greek history is mainly passive. The states of Greece proper 
founded a number of colonies on its coast, which formed stepping- 
stones towards the Adriatic and the West. Of these one of the 
earliest and most flourishing was the Corinthian colony of 
Ambracia, which gives its name to the neighbouring gulf. Elatria, 
Bucheta and Pandosia, in Thesprotia, originated from Elis. 
Among the other towns in the country the following were of some 
importance. In Chaonia : Palaeste and Chimaera, fortified 
posts to which the dwellers in the open country could retire in 
time of war; Onchesmus or Anchiasmus, opposite Corcyra 
(Corfu), now represented by Santi Quarante ; Phoenice, still 
so called, the wealthiest of all the native cities of Epirus, and 
after the fall of the Molossian kingdom the centre of an Epirotic 
League ; Buthrotum, the modern Butrinto ; Phanote, im- 
portant in the Roman campaigns in Epirus ; and Adrianopolis, 
founded by the emperor whose name it bore. In Thesprotia : 
Cassope, the chief town of the most powerful of the Thesprotian 
clans ; and Ephyra, afterwards Cichyrus, identified by W. M. 
Leake with the monastery of St John 3 or 4 m. from Phanari, 
and by C. Bursian with Kastri at the northern end of the 
Acherusian Lake. In Molossia : Passaron, where the kings 
were wont to take the oath of the constitution and receive their 
people’s allegiance ; and Teemon, Phylace and Horreum, all 
of doubtful identification. The Byzantine town of Rogus is 
probably the same as the modern Luro, the Greek Oropus. 

History. — The kings, or rather chieftains, of the Molossians, 
who ultimately extended their power over all Epirus, claimed 
to be descended from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, who, according 
to legend, settled in the country after the sack of Troy, and 
transmitted his kingdom to Molossus, his son by Andromache. 
The early history of the dynasty is very obscure ; but Admetus, 
who lived in the 5th century b.c., is remembered for his hospitable 
reception of the banished Themistocles, in spite of the fact that 
the great Athenian had persuaded his countrymen to refuse 
the alliance tardily offered by the Molossians when victory 
against the Persians was already secured. Admetus was suc- 
ceeded, about 429 B.C., by his son or grandson, Tharymbas or 
Arymbas I., who being placed by a decree of the people under 
tlie guardianship of Sabylinthus, chief of the Atintanes, was 
educated at Athens, and at a later date introduced a higher 
civilization among his subjects . Alcetas, the next king mentioned 
in history, was restored to his throne by Dionysius of Syracuse 
about 385 B.c. His son Arymbas II. (who succeeded by the 
death of his brother Neoptolemus) ruled with prudence and 
equity, and gave encouragement to literature and the arts. 
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To him Xenocrates of Gialcedon dedicated his four books on 
the art of governing; and it is specially mentioned that he 
bestowed great care on the education of his brother’s children. 
One of them, Troas, he married ; Olympias, the other niece, 
was married to Philip II. of Macedon and bec^e the mother of 
Alexander the Great. On the death of Ar3rmbas, Alexander 
the brother of 01 )rmpias, was put on the throne by Philip and 
married his daughter Cleopatra, Alexander assumed the new 
title of king of Epirus, and raised the reputation of his country 
abroad. Asked by the Tarentines for aid against the Samnites 
and Lucanians, he made a descent at Paestum in 332 b.c., and 
reduced several cities of the Lucani and Bruttii ; but in a second 
attack he was surrounded, defeated and slain near Pandosia 
in Bruttium. 

Aeacides, the son of Arymbas II., succeeded Alexander. He 
espoused the cause of Olympias against Cassander, but was 
dethroned by his own soldiers, and had hardly regained his 
position when he fell in battle (313 b.c.) against Philip, brother 
of Cassander. He had, by his wife Phthia, a son, the celebrated 
Pyrrhus, and two daughters, Deidamia and Troas, of whom the 
former married Demetrius Poliorcetes. His brother Alcetas, 
who succeeded him, continued unsuccessfully the war with 
Cassander ; he was put to death by his rebellious subjects in 
295 B.C., and was succeeded by Pyrrhus {q.v,\ who for six years 
fought against the Romans in south Italy and Sicily, and gave to 
Epirus a momentary importance which it never again possessed. 

Alexander, his son, who succeeded in 272 B.c., attempted to 
seize Macedonia, and defeated Antigonus Gonatas, but was 
himself shortly afterwards driven from his kingdom by Deme- 
trius, He recovered it, however, and spent the rest of his days 
in peace. Two other insignificant reigns brought the family 
of Pyrrhus to its close, and Epirus was thenceforward governed by 
a magistrate, elected annually in a general assembly of the nation 
held at Passaron. Having imprudently espoused the cause of 
Perseus {q*v.) in his ill-fated war against the Romans, 168 b.c., 
it was exposed to the fury of the conquerors, who destroyed, it 
is said, seventy towns, and carried into slavery 150,000 of the 
inhabitants. From this blow it never recovered. At the dis- 
splution of the Achaean League (^r.v.), 146 B.c., it became part of 
the province of Macedonia, receiving the name Epirus Vetus, 
to distinguish it from Epirus Nova, which lay to the east. 

On the division of the empire it fell to the East, and so re- 
mained until the taking of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, 
when Michel Angelus Comnenus seized Aetolia and Epirus. On 
the death of Michel in 1216, these countries fell into the hands of 
his brother Theodore. Thomas, the last of the direct line, was 
murdered in 1318 by his nephew Thomas, lord of Zante and 
Cephalonia, and his dominions were dismembered. Not long 
after, Epirus was overrun by the Samians and Albanians, and 
the confusion which had been growing since the division of the 
empire was worse confounded still. Charles 11 . Tocco, lord of 
Cephalonia and Zante, obtained the recognition of his title of 
Despot of Epirus from the emperor Manuel Comnenus in the 
beginning of the 15th century ; but his family was deprived of 
their possession in 1431 by Murad (Amurath) II. In 1443, Scan- 
derbeg, king of Albania, made himself master of a considerable 
part of Epirus ; but on his death it fell into the power of the 
Venetians. From these it passed again to the Turks, under 
whose dominion it still remains. For modem history see 
Albania. 

Authorities. — Nauze, “ Roch. hist, sur les peuplos qui s’6tab- 
lirent en fipire,’* in Mim, de I Acad, des Inscr. (1729) ; PouqueviUe, 
Voyage en MoriCy en Albania (Paris, 1805) ; Hothouse, A Journey 
through Albaniay &*c. (2 vols., London, 1813) ; WoHc, “Observations 
on the Gulf of Arta,*’ in Joum, Royal Geog, Soc,, 1834 ; W. M. Leake, 
Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835) ; Merlek^, Darstellung des 
Landes und der Bewohner von Bpeiros (KOnigsberg. 1841) ; J. H. 
Skene, “ Remarkable Localities on the Coast of Epirus, “ in fourn, 
Roy, Geog, Soc,y 1848; Bowen, Mount AihoSy Thessaly and Efirus 
(^ndon, 1852 ) ; von Halm, Albanesiscke Siudien (Jena, X054) ; 
Bundan, Geog, von Grieohenkmd (vol. i., Leipzig, 1862) ; Schiifii, 
“ Versuch einer Klimatologie des Thales von Jannina," Neue 
Denksekr, d, allgem, schweieer. Ges, f, Naturw. xix. (Zurich, 1862) ; 
Major R. Stuart, “On Phys. Geogr. and Natural Resources of 
Epirus," in Joum, R.G.S., 1869 ; Guido Cora, in Cosmos : Dumont, 


“ Souvenirs de TAdiiatique, de TEpire, &c.," in Rev, des deust 
mondes (Paris, 1872) ; de Gubematis, “ L'Epiro,'’ Bull, Soc, Ceogr, 
lial, viii. (Rome, 1872) ; Dozon, " Excursion cn Albanie,*' Bull, 
Soc. Ceogr. y 6th series; Karapanos, Dodone et scs mines (Paris, 1878) ; 
von Heldreich, “ Ein Beitrag zur Flora von Epirus," Verh, Bot. 
Vereins Brandenburg (Berlin, 1880) ; Klcport, " Zur EthnograpUc 
von Epirus," Ges. Erdh, xvii. (Berlin, 1079); Zompolides, “Das 
Land und die Bewohner von Epirus," Ausland (Berlin, 1880) ; A, 
Philippson, Thessalien und Epirus (Berlin, 1897). (J. L. M.) 

EPISCOPACY (from Late Lat. episcopatus, the office of a 
bishop, episcopus), the general term technically applied to that 
system of church organization in which the chief ecclesiastical 
authority within a defined district, or diocese, is vested in a bishop. 
As such it is distinguished on the one hand from Presbyterian- 
ism, government by elders, and Congregationalism, in which tiie 
individual church or community of worshippers is autonomous, 
and on the other from Papalism. The origin and development 
of episcopacy in the Christian Church, and the functions and 
attributes of bishops in the various churches, are dealt with 
elsewhere (see Church History and Bishop). Under the 
present heading it is proposed only to discuss briefly the various 
types of episcopacy actually existing, and the different principles 
that they represent. 

The deepest line of cleavage is naturally between the view that 
episcopacy is a divinely ordained institution essential to the 
effective existence of a church as a channel of grace, and the 
view that it is merely a convenient form of church order, evolved 
as the result of a variety of historical causes, and not necessary to 
the proper constitution of a church. The first of these views is 
closely connected with the doctrine of the Af)ostolical Succession. 
According to this, Christ committed to his apostles certain powers 
of order and jurisdiction in the Church, among others that of 
transmitting these powers to others through “ the laying on of 
hands ” ; and this power, whatever obscurity may .surround the 
practice of the primitive Church (see Apostle, ad fin.) was very 
early confined to the order of bishops, who by virtue of a special 
consecration became the successors of the apostles in the function 
of handing on the powers and graces of the ministry.^ A valid 
episcopate, then, is one derived in an unbroken series of “ layings 
on of hands ” by bishops from the time of the apostles (see 
Order, Holy). This is the Catholic view, common to all the 
ancient Churches whether of the West or East, and it is one that 
necessarily excludes from the union of Christendom all those 
Christian communities which possess no such apostolically 
derived ministry. 

Apart altogether, however, from the question of orders, 
episcopacy represents a very special conception of the Christian 
Church. In the fully developed episcopal system the bishop sums 
up in his own person the collective powers of the Church in his 
diocese, not by delegation of these powers from below, but by 
divinely bestowed authority from above. “ Ecclesia est in 
episcopo,” wrote St Cyprian (Cyp. iv. Ep, 9) ; the bishop, as 
the successor of the apostles, is the centre of unity in his diocese, 
the unity of the Church as a whole is maintained by the inter- 
communion of the bishops, who for this purpose represent their 
dioceses. The bishops, individually and collectively, are thus 
the essential ties of Catholic unity ; they alone, as tile deposi- 
tories of the apostolic traditions, establish the norm of Catholic 
orthodoxy in the general councils of the Church. This high 
theory of episcopacy which, if certain of the Ignatian letters 
be genuine, has a very early origin, has, of course, fallen upon evil 
days. The power of the collective episcopate to maintain Catholic 
unity was disproved long before it was overshadowed by the 
centralized authority of Rome ; before the Reformation, its last 
efforts to assert its supremacy in the Western Church, at the 
councils of Basel and Constance, had broken down ; and the 
religious revolution of the i6th century left it largely discredited 
and exposed to a double attack, by the papal monarchy on the 
one ^nd and the democratic Presbyterian model on the other. 
Within the Roman Catholic Church the high doctrine of episco- 
pacy continued to be maintained by the Gallicans and Febron- 
ians (see Gallicanism and Febronianism) as against the claims 

* See Bishop C. Gore, The Church and the Ministry (1887). 
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of the Papacy, and for a while with success ; but a system 
which had failed to preserve the unity of the Church even when 
the world was united under the Roman empire could not be 
expected to do so in a world split up into a series of rival states, 
of which many had already reorganized their churches on a 
national basis. “ Febronius/’ indeed, was in favour of a frank 
recognition of this national basis of ecclesiastical organization, 
and saw in Episcopacy the best means of reuniting the dissidents 
to the Catholic Church, which was to consist, as it were, of a free 
federation of episcopal churches under the presidency of the 
bishop of Rome. The idea had considerable success ; for it 
happened to match with the views of the secular princes. But 
religious people could hardly be expected to see in the worldly 
prince-bishops of the Empire, or the wealthy courtier-prelates of 
France, the trustees of the apostolical tradition. The Revolution 
intervened; and when, during the religious reaction that 
followed, men sought for an ultimate authority, they found it 
in the papal monarch, exalted now by ultramontane zeal into the 
sole depositary of the apostolical tradition (see Ultramontan- 
ism). At the Vatican Council of 1870 episcopacy made its last 
stand against papalism, and was vanquished (see Vatican 
Council). The pope still addresses his fellow - bishops as 
' venerable brothers ” ; but from the Roman Catholic Church 
the fraternal union of coequal authorities, which is of the essence 
of episcopacy, has vanished ; and in its place is set the autocracy 
of one. The modern Roman Catholic Church is episcopal, for 
it preserves the bishops, whose potesias ordinis not even the 
pope can exercise until he has been duly consecrated ; but the 
bishops as such are now but subordinate elements in a system 
for which Episcopacy ’’ is certainly no longer an appropriate 
term. 

The word Episcopacy has, in fact, since the Reformation, been 
more e.specially associated with those churches which, while 
ceasing to be in communion with Rome, have preserved the 
episcopal model. Of these by far the most important is the 
Church of England, which has preserved its ecclesiastical organ- 
ization essentially unchanged since its foundation by St Augustine, 
and its daughter churches (sec England, Church of, and 
Anglican Communion). The Church of England since the 
Reformation has been the chief champion of the principle of 
Episcopacy against the papal pretensions on the one hand and 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism on the other. As to the 
divine origin of Episcopacy and, consequently, of its universal 
obligation in the Christian Church, Anglican opinion has been, 
and still is, considerably divided.^ The High Church ’’ viev/, 
now predominant, is practically identical with that of the 
Galileans and Febronians, and is based on Catholic practice in 
those ages of the Church to which, as well as to the Bible, the 
formularies of the Church of England make appeal. So far as 
this view, however, is the outcome of the general Catholic 
movement of the 19th century, it can hardly be taken as typical of 
.\nglican tradition in this matter. Certainly, in the i6th and 
17th centuries, the Church of England, while rigorously enforcing 
the episcopal model at home, and even endeavouring to extend it 
to Presbyterian Scotland, did not regard foreign non-episcopal 
Churches otherwise than as sister communions. The whole 
issue had, in fact, become confused with the confusion of functions 
of the Church and State. In the view of the Church of England 
the ultimate governance of the Christian community, in things 
spiritual and tempcjral, was vested not in the clergy but in the 
Christian prince ” as the vicegerent of God.- It was the 

^ Neither the Articles nor the authoritative Homilies of the Church 
of England speak of episcopacy as e.ssential to the constitution of a 
church. The latter make “ the three notes or marks " by which a 
true church is known “pure and sound doctrine, the sacraments 
administered according to Christ's holy institution, and the right use 
of ecclesiastical discipline.'" Tliese marks are perhaps ambiguous, 
but they certainly do not depend on the possession of the Apostolic 
Succession ; for it is further stated that the bishops of Rome and 
their adherents are not the true Church of Christ " (Homily con- 
cerning the Holy Ghost," od. Oxford, 1683, p. 292). 

* “ He and his holy apostles likewise, namely Peter and Paul, 
did forbid unto all Ecclesiastical Ministers, dominion over the Church 
of Christ ** (Homilies appointed to he read in Churches^ " The V. part 


transference to the territorial sovereigns of modem Europe of 
the theocratic character of the Christian heads of the Roman 
world-empire ; with the result that for the reformed Churches 
the unit of church organization was no longer the diocese, or the 
group of dioceses, but the Christian state. Thus in England the 
bishops, while retaining their potesias ordinis in virtue of their 
consecration as successors of the apostles, came to be regarded 
not as representing their dioceses in the state, but the state in 
their dioceses. Forced on their dioceses by the royal Co 7 ige 
d'elire (q.v.), and enthusiastic apostles of the High Church 
doctrine of non-resistance, the bishops were looked upon as no 
more than lieutenants of the crown ; ^ and Episcopacy was 
ultimately resisted by Presbyterians and Independents as an 
expression and instrument of arbitrary government, “ Prelacy '' 
Lieing confounded with “ Popery ” in a common condemnation. 
With the constitutional changes of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
however, a corresponding modification took place in the character 
of the English episcopate ; and a still further change resulted from 
the multiplication of colonial and missionary sees having no 
connexion with the state (see Anglican Communion). The 
consciousness of being in the line of apostolic succession helped 
the English clergy to revert to the principle Ecclesia est in 
episcopoy and the great periodical conferences of Anglican bishops 
from all parts of the world have something of the character, 
though they do not claim the ecumenical authority, of the general 
councils of the early Church (see Lambeth Conferences). 

Of the reformed Churches of the Continent of Europe only the 
Lutheran Churches of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland preserve the episcopal system in anything of its historical 
sense ; and of these only the two last can lay claim to the 
possession of bishops in the unbroken line of episcopal suc- 
cession.^ The superintendents (variously entitled also arch- 
priests, deans, provosts, ephors) of the Evangelical (Lutheran) 
Church, as established in the several states of Germany and in 
Austria, are not bishops in any canonical sense, though their 
jurisdictions are known as dioceses and they exercise many 
episcopal functions. They have no special powers of order, being 
presbyters, and their legal status is admittedly merely that of 
officials of the territorial sovereign in his capacity as head of the 
territorial church (see Superintendent). The bishops 
of the Lutheran Church in Transylvania are equivalent to the 
superintendents. 

Episcopacy in a stricter sense is the system of the Moravian 
Brethren (^'.z'.) and the Methodist Episcopal Church of America 
(sec Methodism). In the case of the former, claim is laid to the 
unbroken episcopal succession through the Waldenses, and the 
question of their eventual intercommunion with the Anglican 

of the Sermon against Wilful Rebellion,” ed. Oxford, 1683, p. 378). 
Princes are ” God's lieutenants, God’s presidents, God’s officers, 
God's commissioners, God’s judges , . . God's vict^gerents ” (” The 
II. part of the Sermon of Obedience," ib, p. 64). 

^ Juridically they were, of course, never this in the strict sense in 
which the term could be used of the Lutheran superintendents (see 
below). They were never mere royal officials, but peers of parlia- 
ment, holding their temporalities as baronies under the crown. 

^ During the crisis ot the Reformation all the Swedish sees be- 
came vacant but two, and the bishops of these two soon left the 
kingdom. The episcopate, however, was preserved by Peter Mag- 
nusson, who, when residing as warden of the Swedish hospital of 
St Bridget in Rome, had been duly elected bishop of the see of 
Westeraes, and consecrated, c. 1524. No official record of his con- 
secration can be discovered, but there is no sufficient reason to doubt 
the fact ; and it is certain that during his lifetime he was acknowledged 
as a canonical bishop both by Roman Catholics and by Protestants. 
In 1328 Magnusson consecrated bishops to fill the vacant sees, and, 
assisted by one of these, Magnus Sommar, bishop of Strengness, 
he afterwards consecrated the Reformer, Lawrence Peterson, as 
archbishop of Upsala, Sept. 22, 1531. Some doubt has been raised 
as to the validity of the consecration of Peterson’s successor, also 
named l awrence Peterson, in 1575, from the insufficiency of the 
documentary evidence of the consecration of his consecrator, Paul 
Justin, bishop of Abo. The integrity of the succession has, however, 
been accepted after searching investigation by men of such learning 
as Grabe and Routh, and has been formally recognized by the con- 
vention of the American Episcopal Church. 'The succession to the 
daughter church of Finland, now independent, stands or falls with 
that of Sweden. 
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Church was accordingly mooted at the Lambeth Conference of 
1908. The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on the 
other hand, derive their orders from Thomas Coke, a presbyter 
of the Church of England, who in 1784 was ordained by John 
Wesley, assisted by two other presbyters, “ superintendent ’’ 
of the Methodist Society in America. Methodist episcopacy 
is therefore based on the denial of any special potestas 
ordinis in the degree of bishop, and is fundamentally dis- 
tinct from that of the Catholic Church — ^using this term in its 
narrow sense as applied to the ancient churches of the East 
and West. 

In all of these ancient churches episcopacy is regarded as of 
divine Origin 5 and in those of them which reject the papal 
supremacy the bishops are still regarded as the guardians of the 
tradition of apostolic orthodoxy and the stewards of the gifts cf 
the Holy Ghost to men (see Orthodox Eastern Church ; 
Armenian Church ; Copts : Coptic Church, &c.). In the 
West, Gallican and Febronian Episcopacy are represented by 
two ecclesiastical bodies : the Jansenist Church under the 
archbishop of Utrecht (see Jansenism and Utrecht), and the 
Old Catholics {q.v,). Of these the latter, who separated from 
the Roman communion after the promulgation of the dogma of 
papal infallibility, represent a pure revolt of the system of Epis- 
copacy against that of Papalism. (W. A. P.) 

EPISCOPIUS, SIMON ^583-1643), the Latin form of the 
name of Simon Bischop, Dutch theologian, was born at Amster- 
dam on the ist of January 1583. In 1600 he entered the uni- 
versity of Leiden, where he studied theology under Jacobus 
Arminius, whose teaching he followed. In 1610, the year in 
which the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
states of Holland, he became pastor at Bleyswick, a small village 
near Rotterdam ; in the following year he advocated the cause 
of the Remonstrants {q,v,) at the Hague conference. In 1612 
he succeeded Francis Gomarus as professor of theology at 
I-rciden, an appointment which awakened the bitter enmity of 
the Calvinists, and, on account of the influence lent by it to the 
spread of Arminian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the synod of Dort in 1618, Episcopius was chosen 
as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of the Remon- 
strants before the synod ; but he was refused a hearing, and the 
Remonstrant doctrines were condemned without any explanation 
or defence of them being permitted. At the end of the synod’s 
sittings in 1619, Episcopius and the other twelve Arminian 
representatives were deprived of their offices and expelled from 
the country (see Dort, Synod of). Episcopius retired to 
Antwerp and ultimately to France, where he lived partly at 
Paris, partly at Rouen. He devoted most of his time to writings 
in support of the Arminian cause ; but the attempt of Luke Wad- 
ding (1588-1657) to win him over to the Romish faith involved 
him also in a controversy with that famous Jesuit. After the 
death (1625) of Maurice, prince of Orange, the violence of the 
Arminian controversy began to abate, and Episcopius was 
permitted in 1626 to return to his own country. He was ap- 
pointed preacher at the Remonstrant church in Rotterdam and 
afterwards rector of the Remonstrant college in Amsterdam. 
Here he died in 1643. Episcopius may be regarded as in great part 
the theological founder of Arminianism, since he developed and 
systematized the principles tentatively enunciated by Aiminius. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, 
Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvinists to lay 
so much stress on abstract dogma, and argued that Christianity 
was practical rather than theoretical — ^not so much a system of 
intellectual belief as a moral power — ^and that an orthodox 
faith did not necessarily imply the knowledge of and assent to 
a system of doctrine which included the whole range of Christian 
truth, but only the knowledge and acceptance of so much of 
Christianity as was necessary to effect a real change on the heart 
and life. 

The principal works of Episcopius are his Confessio s, declaroHo 
$$nt$niiae pastorum qui in foederato Belgio Remonstrantes vocantur 
sup$r praecipuis arttculis religionis Christianas (1621), his Apologia 
pro confessione (1629), his Verus theologus remonstrans^ and his 
uncompleted work InstituHones thsologicae^ A life of Episcopius 


was written by Philip Limborch, and one was also prefixed by his 
successor, Etienne de Courcelles (Curccllaeus) (1586-1659), to an 
edition of liis collected works published in 2 vols. (1650-1665). 
See also article in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyhlofmclie. 

EPISODE, an incident occurring in the history of a nation, an 
institution or an individual, especially with the significance of 
being an interruption of an ordered course of events, an irrele- 
vance. The word is derived from a word (cTrfto-ofios) with a 
technical meaning in the ancient Greek tragedy. It is defined by 
Aristotle (^Poetics, 12) as okov rpaytpSia^ to /jl€tu^v 

oAtui/ xoptxcov fi€kiov, all the scenes, that is, which fall between 
the choric songs. earoSos, or entrance, is generally applied to the 
entrance of the chorus, but the reference may be to that of the 
actors at the close of the choric songs. In the early Greek 
tragedy the parts which were spoken by the actors were con- 
sidered of subsidiary importance to those sung by the chorus, 
and it is from this aspect that the meaning of the word, as some- 
thing which breaks off the course of events, is derived (sec A. E. 
Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 1896, at p. 353). 

EPISTAXIS ^Gr. iiri, upon, and orufetr, to drop), the medical 
term for bleeding from the nose, whether resulting from local 
injury or some constitutional condition. In persistent cases of 
nose-bleeding, various measures are adopted, such as holding the 
arms over the head, the application of ice, or of such astringents 
as zinc or alum, or plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY (Gr. lirurTqfiiq, knowledge, and k6yo%, 
theory, account ; Germ. Erkennlnisiheoric), in philosophy, a 
term applied, probably first by J. F. Ferrier, to that department 
of thought whose subject matter is the nature and origin of 
knowledge. It is thus contrasted with metaphysics, which 
considers the nature of reality, and with psychology, which deals 
with the objective part of cognition, and, as Prof. James Ward 
said, “ is essentially genetic in its method ” {Mind, April 1883, 
pp. 166-167). Epistemology is concerned rather with the 
possibility of knowledge in the abstract {sub specie aeternitatis, 
Ward, ibid,). In the evolution of thought epistemological 
inquiry succeeded the speculations of the early thinkers, who 
concerned themselves primarily with attempts to explain 
existence. The differences of opinion which arose on this 
problem naturally led to the inquiry as to whether any univers- 
ally valid statement was possible. The Sophists and the Sceptics, 
Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epicureans took up the 
question, and from the time of Locke and Kant it has been 
prominent in modem philosophy. It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a hard and fast line between epistemology and 
other branches of philosophy. If, for example, philosophy is 
divided into the theory of knowing and the theory of being, it is 
impossible entirely to separate the latter (Ontology) from the 
analysis of knowledge (Epistemology), so close is the connexion 
between the two. Again, the relation between logic in its widest 
sense and the theory of knowledge is extremely close. Some 
thinkers have identified the two, while others regard Epistemology 
as a subdivision of logic ; others demarcate their relative spheres 
by confining logic to the science of the laws of thought, i.e, to 
formal logic. An attempt has been made by some philosophers 
to substitute Gnosiology (Gr. yruxris) for ‘‘Epistemology” 
as a special term for that part of Epistemology which is con- 
fined to “ systematic analysis of the conceptions employed by 
ordinar>’ and scientific thought in interpreting the world, and 
including an investigation of the art of knowledge, or the nature 
of knowledge as such.” “ Epistemology ” would thus be reserved 
for the broad questions of “ the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge ” (Baldwin’s Diet, of Philos, i. pp. 333 and 414). The 
term Gnosiology has not, however, come mto general use. (See 
Philosophy.) 

EPISTLE, in its primary sense any letter addressed to an 
absent person ; from the Greek word cTriOToA^, a thing sent on a 
particular occasion. Strictly speaking, any such communication 
IS an epistle, but at the present day the term has become archaic, 
and is used only for letters of an ancient time, or for elaborate 
literary productions which take an epistolary form, that is to say, 
are, or affect to be, written to a person at a distance. 
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I. Epistles and Letters » — ^The student of literary history soon 
discovers that a broad distinction exists between the letter 
and the epistle. The letter is essentially a spontaneous, non- 
literary production, ephemeral, intimate, personal and private, 
a substitute for a spoken conversation. The epistle, on the other 
hand, rather takes the place of a public speech, it is written with 
an audience in view, it is a literary form, a distinctly artistic 
effort aiming at permanence ; and it bears much the same rela- 
tion to a letter as a Platonic dialogue does to a private talk 
between two friends. The posthumous value placed on a great 
man’s letters would naturally lead to the production of epistles, 
which might be written to set forth the views of a person or a 
school, either genuinely or as forgeries under some eminent name. 
Pseudonymous epistles were especially numerous under the early 
Roman empire, and mainly attached themselves to the names of 
Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle and Cicero. 

Both letters and epistles have come down to us in considerable 
variety and extent from the ancient world. Babylonia and 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece and Rome alike contribute to our inherit- 
ance of letters. Those of Aristotle are of questionable genuine- 
ness, but we can rely, at any rate in part, on those of Isocrates and 
Epicurus. Some of the letters of Cicero are rather epistles, since 
they were meant ultimately for the general eye. The papyrus 
discoveries in Egypt have a peculiar interest, for they are mainly 
the letters of people unknown to fame, and having no thought of 
publicity. It is less to be wondered at that wc have a large 
collection of ancient epistles, especially in the realm of magic and 
religion, for epistles were meant to live, were published in several 
copies, and were not a difficult form of literary effort. The 
Tell el-Amama tablets found in Upper Egypt in 1887 are a series 
of despatches in cuneiform script from Babylonian kings and 
Phoenician and Palestinian governors to the Pharaohs (r. 1400 
B.C.). The epistles of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, 
Seneca and the Younger Pliny claim mention at this point. In 
the later Roman pcric^ and into the middle ages, fonnal epistles j 
were almost a distinct branch of literature. The ten books of 
Symmachus’ Epistolae^ so highly esteemed in the cultured circles 
of the 4th century, may be contrasted with the less elegant but 
more forceful epistles of Jerome. | 

The distinction between letters and epistles has partkiilar 
interest for the student of early Christian literature. G. A. 
Deissmann {Bible Studies) assigns to the category of letters all the 
Pauline writings as well as 2 and 3 John. The books bearing the 
names of James, Peter and Jude, together with the Pastorals 
(though these may contain fragments of genuine Pauline letters) 
and the Apocalypse, he regards as epistles. The first epistle of 
John he calls less a letter or an epistle than a religious tract. It 
IS doubtful, however, whether we can thus reduce all the letters of 
the New Testament to one or other of these categories ; and 
W. M. Ramsay (Hastings’ Did. Bib. Extra vol. p. 401) has pointed 
out with some force that ‘‘ in the new conditions a new category 
had been developed — the general letter addressed to a whole 
class of persons or to the entire Church of Christ.” Such writings 
have affinities with both the letter and the epistle, and they may 
further be compared with the “ edicts and rescripts by which 
Roman law grew, documents arising out of special circumstances 
but treating them on general principles.” Most of the literature 
of the sub-apostolic age is epistolary, and we have a particularly 
interesting form of epistle in t^ communications between 
churchee (as distinct from individuals) known as the First 
Epistle of Clement (Rome to Corinth), the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
(Smyrna to Philomelium), and the Letters of the Churches of 
f VienneandLywtsi^o Xhe congregations of AsiaMinor and Phrygia) 
describing the Gallican martyrdoms of a.d. 177. In the following 
centuries we have the valuable epistles of Cyprian, of Gregory 
Nozianzen (to Cledonius on the ApoUinarian controvert), of 
Basil (to be classed raider as letters^ of Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Augustine and Jerome. The encyclical letters of the Roman 
Catholic Church are epistles, even more so than bulls, which are 
usually more special in their destination, in the Renaissance one 
of the most common forms of literary production was that 
modelled upon Geero’s letters. From Petrarch to the Epistolae 


obscurorum virorum there is a whole epistolary literature. The 
Epistolae obscurorum virorum have to some extent a counter- 
part in the Epistles of Martin Marprelate. Later satires in an 
epistolary form are Pascal’s Provincial Letters ^ Swift’s Drapier 
Letters, and the Letters of Junius. The “ open letter ” of modem 
journalism is really an epistle. (A. J. G.) 

2. Epistles in Poetry, — A branch of pipe try bears the name 
of the Epistle, and is modelled on those pieces of Horace which 
are almost essays {sermones) on moral or philosophical subjects, 
and are chiefly distinguished from other poems by being addressed 
to particular patrons or friends. The epistle of Horace to his 
agent (or villicus) is of a more familiar order, and is at once a 
masterpiece and a model of what an epistle should be. Examples 
of the work in this direction of Ovid, Claudian, Ausonius and 
other late l.atin poets, have been preserved, but it is particularly 
those of Horace which have given this character to the epistles 
in verse which form so very characteristic a section of Frencli 
poetry. The graceful precision and dignified familiarity of the 
epistle are particularly attractive to the temperament of France. 
Clement Marot, in the 16th century, first made the epistle popular 
in France, with his brief and spirited specimens. We pass the 
witty epistles of Scarron and Voiture, to reach those of Boileau, 
whose epistles, twelve in number, are the classic examples of 
this form of verse in French literature ; they were composed 
at different dates between 1668 and 1695. In the i8th century 
Voltaire enjoyed a supremacy in this graceful and sparkling 
species of writing ; the £pttre d Uranie is perhaps the most 
famous of his verse-letters. Cresset, Bernis, Sedaine, Dorai, 
Gentil - Bernard, all excelled in the epistle. The curiou.s 
“ £pitres ” of J. P. G. Viennet (1777-1868) were not easy and 
mundane like their predecessors, but violently polemical. 
Viennet, a hot defender of lost causes, may be considered the 
latest of the epistolary poets of France. 

In England the verse-epistle was first prominently employed 
by Samuel Daniel in his “ Letter from Octavia to Marcus 
Antonius ” (1599), and later on, more legitimately, in his 

Certain Epistles ” (1601-1603). His letter, in terza rima, to 
Lucy, Countess of Bristol, is one of the finest examples of this 
form in English literature. It was Daniel’s deliberate intention 
to introduce the Epistle into English poetry, after the manner 
of Horace.” He was supported by Ben Jonson, who has some 
fine Horatian epistles in his Forests (1616) and his Underwoods, 
Letters to Several Persons of Honour form an important section 
in the poetry of John Donne. Habington’s Epistle to a Friend 
is one of his most finished pieces. Henry Vaughan (1622-1695) 
addressed a fine epistle in verse to the French romance- writer 
Gombauld (1570-1666). Such “ letters ” were not unfrequent 
down to the Restoration, but they did not create a department 
of literature such as Daniel had proposed. At the close of the 
17th century Dryden greatly excelled in this class of poetry, 
and his epistles to Congreve (1694) and to the duchess of Ormond 
(1700) are among the most graceful and eloquent that wc possess. 
During the age of Anne various Augustan poets in whom the 
lyrical faculty was slight, from Congreve and Richard Duke 
down to Ambrose Philips and William Somerville, essayed the 
epistle with more or less success, and it was employed by Gay 
for several exercises in his elegant persiflage. Among the epistles 
of Gay, one rises to an eminence of merit, that called “ Mr 
Pope's welcome from Greece,” written in 1720. But the great 
writer of epistles in English is Pop>e himself, to whom the glory 
of thb kind of verse beibngs. His '' Eloisa to Abelard ” (1717) 
is carefully modelled on t^ form of Ovid’s “ Heroides,” while 
in his Moral Essays he adopts Horatian fonnula for the 
epistle. In either case his success was brilliant and complete. 
The Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot ” has not been surpassed, if it 
has been equalled, in Latin or French poetry of the same class. 
But Pope excelled, not only in the voluptuous and in the dklactic 
epistle, but in that of compliment as well, and there is no more 
graceful example of this m literature than is afforded by the 
letter about the poems of Parnell addressed, in 1721, to Robert, 
earf^ Oxford. After the day of Pope the epistle again fell 
into^esuetude, or occasional use, in England. It revived in 
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the charming naivct6 of Cowper’s l3rrical letters in octosyllabics 
to his friends, such as William Bull and Lady Austin (1782). 
At the close of the century Samuel Rogers endeavoured to 
resuscitate the neglected form in his ** Epistle to a Friend ’’ 
(1798). The formality and conventional grace of the epistle 
were elements with which the leaders of romantic revival were 
out of sympathy, and it was not cultivated to any important 
degree in the 19th century. It is, however, to be noted that 
Shelley^s “ Letter to Maria Gisborne ” (1820), Keats's ** Epistle 
to Charles Clarke ” (1816), and Landor’s “ To Julius Hare 
(1836), in spite of their romantic colouring, are genuine Horatian 
epistles and of the pure Augustan type. This type, in English 
literature, is commonly, though not at all universally, cast in 
heroic verse. But Daniel employs rime royal and terza rima, 
while some modern epistles have been cast in short iambic 
rhymed measures or in blank verse. It is sometimes not 
easy to distinguish the epistle from the elegy and from the 
dedication. (E. G.) 

For St Paul's Epistles see Paul, for St Peter's see Peter, for 
Apocryphal Epistles see Apocryphal Literature, for Plato's 
see Plato, &c. 

EPISTYLE (Gr. im, upon, and orPAos, column), the Greek 
architectural term for architrave, the lower member of the 
entablature of the classic orders 

EPISTYLIS (C. G. Ehrenberg), in zoology, a genus of peri- 
trichous Infusoria with a short oral disc and collar, and a rigid 
stalk, often branching to form a colony. 

EPITAPH (Gr. eirtra^w)?, sc. koyos, from «7rt, upon, and 
t(£^s, a tomb), strictly, an inscription upon a tomb, though 
by a natural extension of usage the name is applied to anything 
written ostensibly for that purpose whether actually inscribed 
upon a tomb or not. When the word was introduced into English 
in the 14th century it took the form epiUiphy, as well as epitaphe, 
which latter word is used both by Gower and Lydgate. Many 
of the best-known epitaplis, both ancient and modern, are merely 
literary memorials, and find no place on sepulchral monuments. 
Sometimes the intention of the writer to have his production 
placed upon the grave of the person he has commemorated may 
have been frustrated, sometimes it may never have existed ; 
what he has written is still entitled to be called an epitaph if it 
be suitable for the purpose, whether the purpose has been carried 
out or not. The most obvious external condition that suitability 
for mural inscription imposes is one of rigid limitation as to 
length. An epitaph cannot in the nature of things extend to 
the proportions that may be required in an elegy. 

Tile desire to pe^tuatc the raemoiy of the dead being natural 
to man, the practice of placing epitaphs upon their graves has 
been common among all nations and in all ages. And the 
similarity, amounting sometimes almost to identity, of thought 
and expression that often exists between epitaphs written more 
than two thousand years ago and epitaplis written only yesterday 
is as striking an evidence as literature affords of the close kinship 
of human nature under the most varying conditions where the 
same primary elemental feelings are stirred,! Tlie grief and hope 
of the Roman mother as expressed in the touching lines — 

Lagge fill bcnc quiescas ; 

Mater tua rogat te, 

Ut me ad te recipias : 

Vale I” 

find their echo in similar inscriptions in many a modem cemetery. 

Probably the earliest epitaphial inscriptions that have come 
down to us are those of the ancient £g3rptians, written, as their 
mode of sepulture necessitated, upon the sarcophagi and coffins. 
Those that have been deciphered are idl very much in the same 
form, commencing with a prayer to a deity, generally Oskis or 
Anubis, on behalf of the deceased, whose name, descent and office 
m uiwally specified. There is, however, no attempt to delineate 
individual character, and the feelings of the survivors are not 
expressed otherwise than in the fact of a pra3;%r being offered. 
Ancient Greek epitaphs, unlike the Egyptian, are of great literary 
interest, deep and often tender in feeling, rich and varied in 
expression, and generally ep^rammatic fai form. They are 
written usually in elegiM Verse, though many of the later 
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epitaphs are in prose. Among the gems of the Greek anthology 
familiar to English readers through translations are the epitaphs 
upon those who had fallen in battle. There are several ascribed 
to Simonides on the heroes of Thermopylae, of which the most 
celebrated is the epigram — 

“ Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 

That here, obedient to their laws, we 

A hymn of Simonides on the same subject contains some lines 
of great beauty in praise of those who were buried at Thermopylae, 
and these may be regarded as forming a literary epitaph. In 
Sparta epitaphs were inscribed only upon the graves of tliose who 
had been especially distinguished in war ; in Athens they were 
applied more indiscriminately. They generally contained the 
name, the descent, the demise, and some account of the life of 
the person commemorated. It must be remembered, however, 
that many of the so-called Greek epitaphs are merely literary 
memorials not intended for monumental inscription, and that 
in these freer scope is naturally given to general reflections, 
while less attention is paid to biographical details. Many of them, 
even some of the monumental, do not contain any personal 
name, as in the one ascribed to Plato— 

“ I am a shipwrecked sailor's tomb ; a peasant's there doth stand : 

Thus the same world of Hades lies boneatli both sea and land." 

Others again are so entirely of the nature of general reflections 
upon death that they contain no indication of the particular 
case that called them forth. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether several of this character cjuoted in ordinary collections 
are epitaphs at all, in the sense of being intended for a particular 
occasion. 

Roman epitaphs, in contrast to those of the Greeks, contained, as 
a rule, nothing beyond a record of facts. The inscriptions on the 
urns, of which numerous specimens are to be found in the British 
Museum, present but little variation. The letters D.M. or D.M.S. 
{Dtis Mantbus or Dtis Manibus Sacrum) are followed by the 
name of the person whose ashes are enclosed, his age at death, 
and sometimes one or two other particulars. The inscription 
closes with the name of the person who caused the um to be made, 
and his relationship to the deceased. It is a curious illustration 
of the survival of traces of an old faith after it has been formally 
discarded to find that the letters D.M. are not uncommon on the 
Christian inscriptions in the catacombs. It has been suggested 
that in this case they mean Deo Maximo and not Diis Mantbus, 
but the explanation would be quite untenable, even if there were 
not many other undenialile instances of the survival of pagan 
.superstitions in the thought and life of the early Christians. In 
these very catacomb inscriptions there are many illustrations to 
1)6 found, apart from the use of the letters D.M., of the union of 
heathen with Cliristian sentiment (see Maitland’s Church in the 
Catacombs), The private burial-places for the ashes of the dead 
were usually by the side of the various roads leading into Rome, 
the Via Appia, the Via Flaminia, &c. The traveller to or from 
the city thus passed for miles an almost uninterrupted succession 
of tombstones, whose inscriptions usually began with the 
appropriate words Siste Viator or Aspice Viator, the origin doubt- 
less of the “ Stop Passenger,** which still meets the eye in many 
parish churchyards of Britain. Another phrase of very common 
occurrence on ancient Roman tombstones. Sit tibi terra levis 

Light lie the earth upon thee **), has continued in frequent use, 
as conveying an appropriate sentiment, down to modem times. 
A remarkable feature of many of the Roman epitaphs was the 
terrible denunciation they often pronounced upon those who 
violated the sepulchre. Such denunciations were not uncommon 
in later times. A well-known instance is furnished in the lines on 
Shakespeare’s tomb at Stratford^oO'^Avon, said to have been 
written by the poet himself— 

** Good frend, for Jesus' sake forbearo 
To digg the dust enclosed heare ; 

Bleste oe y* man spares thes stones. 

And curst be he moves my bones." 

The earliest existing British epitaphs belonged to the Roman 
period, and are written in Latin after t^ Roman form. Speci- 
mens are to be seen in various antiquarian museums throughout 
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the country ; some of the mscriptions are given in Bruce’s Roman 
Wall, and the seventh volume of the Corpus Inscripiionum 
Latinarum edited by Hiibner, containing the British inscription, 
is a valuable repertory for the earlier Roman epitaphs in Britain. 
The earliest, of course, arc commemorative of soldiers, belonging 
to the legions of occupation, but the Roman form was afterwards 
adopted for native Britons. Long after the Roman form was 
discarded, the Latin langu^e continued to be used, especially for 
inscriptions of a more public character, as being from its supposed 
permanence the most suitable medium of communication to 
distant ages. It is only, in fact, within recent years that Latin 
has become unusual, and the more natural practice has been 
adopted of writing the epitaphs of distinguished men in the 
language of the country in which they lived. While Latin was the 
chief if not the sole literary language, it was, as a matter of course, 
almost exclusively used for epitaphial inscriptions. The com- 
paratively few English epitaphs that remain of the nth and 12th 
centuries are all in Latin. They are generally confined to a mere 
statement of the name and rank of the deceased following the 
words Hie jacet.” Two noteworthy exceptions to this general 
brevity are, however, to be found in most of tin collections. One 
is the epitaph to Gundrada, daughter of the Conqueror (d. 1085), 
which still exists at Lewes, though in an imperfect state, two of 
the lines having been lost ; another is that to William de Warren, 
earl of Surrey (d. 1089), believed to have been inscribed in the 
abbey of St Pancras, near Lewes, founded by him. Both are 
encomiastic, and describe the character and work of the deceased 
with considerable fulness and beauty of expression. They are 
written in leonine verse. In the 13th century French began to be 
used in writing epitaphs, and most of the inscriptions to celebrated 
historical personages between 1200 and 1400 are in that language. 
Mention may be made of those to Robert, the 3rd earl of 
Oxford (d. 1221), as given in Weever, to Henry III. (d. 1272) at 
Westminster Abbey, and to Edward the Black Prince (d. 1376) at 
Canterbury. In most of the inscriptions of this period the 
deceased addresses the reader in the first person, describes his 
rank and position while alive, and, as in the case of the Black 
Prince, contrasts it with his wasted and loathsome state in the 
grave, and warns the reader to prepare for the same inevitable 
change. The epitaph almost invariably closes with a request, 
sometimes very urgently worded, for the prayers of the reader 
tliat the soul of the deceased may pass to glory, and an invocation 
of blessing, general or specific, upon all who comply. Epitaphs 
preserved much of the same character after English began to be 
used towards the close of the 14th century. The following, to a 
member of the Savile family at Thornhill, is probably even earlier, 
though its precise date cannot be fixed : — 

“ Bonys emongg stony s lys ful 
steyf gwylste the sawle wan- 
dcris were that God wylethe *’ — 

that is. Bones among stones lie full still, whilst the soul wanders 
whither God willeth. It may be noted here that the majority of 
the inscriptions, Latin and English, from 1300 to the period 
of the Reformation, that have been preserved, are upon brasses 
(see Brasses, Monumental). The very curious epitaph on St 
Bernard, probably written by a monk of Clairvaux, has the 
peculiarity of being a dialogue in Latin verse. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth that epitaphs in English began 
to assume a distinct literary character and value, entitling them 
to rank with those that had hitherto been composed in Latin. 
We learn from Nash that at the close of the 16th century it had 
become a trade to supply epitaphs in English verse. There is one 
on the dowager countess of Pembroke (d. 1621), remarkable for 
its successful use of a somewhat daring hyperbole. It was 
written by William Browne, author of Britannia! s Pastorals : — 

Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 

Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 

Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair and learn’d and good as she, 

Time win throw his dart at thee. 

Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name for after days ; 


Some kind woman, bom as she, 

Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.'* 

If there be something of the exaggeration of a conceit in the 
second stanza, it needs scarcely to be pointed out that epitaphs, 
like every other form of composition, necessarily reflect the 
literary characteristics of the age in which they were written. 
The deprecation of marble as unnecessary suggests one of the 
finest literary epitaphs in the English language, that by Milton 
upon Shakespeare. 

The epitaphs of Pope are still considered to possess ver>" 
great literary merit, though they were rated higher by Johnson 
and critics of his period than they are now. 

Dr Johnson, who thought so highly of Pope’s epitaphs, was 
himself a great authority on both the theory and practice of this 
species of composition. His essay on epitaphs is one of the few 
existing monographs on the subject, and his opinion as to the 
use of Latin had great influence. The manner in which he met 
the delicately insinuated request of a number of eminent men 
that English should be employed in the case of Oliver Goldsmith 
was characteristic, and showed the strength of his conviction 
on the subject. His arguments in favour of Latin were chiefly 
drawn from its inherent fitness for epitaphial inscriptions and 
its classical stability. The first of these has a very considerable 
force, it being admitted on all hands that few languages are in 
themselves so suitable for the purpose ; the second is out- 
weighed by considerations that had considerable force in Dr 
Johnson’s time, and have acquired more since. Even to the 
learned Latin is no longer the language of daily thought and 
life as it was at the period of the Reformation, and the great 
body of those who may fairly claim to be called the well-educated 
classes can only read it with difficulty, if at all. It seems, there- 
fore, little less than absurd, for the sake of a stability which is 
itself in great part delusive, to write epitaphs in a language 
unintelligible to the vast majority of those for whose information 
presumably they are intended. Though a stickler for Latin, 
Dr Johnson wrote some very beautiful English epitaphs, as, for 
example, the following on Philips, a musician : — 

** Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love ; 

Rest here, distressed by pwjverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 

Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine I ” 

In classifying epitaphs various principles of division may be 
adopted. Arranged according to nationality they indicate dis- 
tinctions of race less clearly perhaps than any other form of 
literature does, — and this obviously because when under the 
influence of the deepest feeling men think and speak very much 
in the same way whatever be their country. At the same time 
the influence of nationality may to some extent be traced in 
epitaphs. The characteristics of the French style, its grace, 
clearness, wit, and epigrammatic point, are all recognizable in 
French epitaphs. In the 16th century those of fitienne Pasquier 
were universally admired. Instances such as “ La premiere au 
rendez-vous,” inscribed on the grave of a mother, Piron’s epitaph, 
written for himself after his rejection by the French Academy — 

** Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 

Pas mdme ac^^micien ” — 

and one by a relieved husband, to be seen at P^re la Chaise — 

" Ci-glt ma femme. Ah I qu'elle est bten 
Pour son repos et pour le mien ” — 

might be multiplied indefinitely. One can hardly look through 
a collection of English epitaphs without being struck with the 
fact that these represent a greater variety of intellectual and 
emotional states tlm those of any other nation, ranging through 
every style of thought from the sublime to the comtnoi^la^, 
every mood of feeling from the most delicate and touching to 
the coarse and even brutal. Few subordinate illustrations of 
the complex nature of the English nationality are more striking. 

Epitaphs are sometimes classified according to their authorship 
and sometimes according to their subject^ but ni^ither division 
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is so interesting as that which arranges them according to their 
characteristic features. What has just been said of English 
epitaphs is^ of course, more true of epitaphs generally. They 
exemplify every variety joi sentiment and taste, from lofty 
pathos and digged eulogy to coarse bufioonery and the vilest 
scurrility. The extent to which the humorous and even the low 
comic element prevails among them is a noteworthy circumstance. 
It is curious that the most solemn of all subjects should have 
been frequently treated, intentionally or unintentionally, in a 
style so ludicrous that a collection of epitaphs is generally one 
of the most amusing books that can be picked up. In this as 
in other cases, too, it is to be observed that the unintended 
humour is generally of a much more entertaining kind than that 
which has been deliberately perpetrated. 

See Weever, Ancient Funcrall Monuments (1631, 1661, Tooke’s 
edit., 1767) ; Philippe Labbe, Thesaurus epitaphiorum (Paris, 1666) ; 
T^atrum funebre extructum a Dodone Hicnea seu Ottone Aicher 
(1675) ; Hackett, Select and Remarkable Epitaphs (1757) ; de 
Laplace, Flpitaphes s^rieuses^ badines, satiriques et burlesques (3 vols., 
Paris, 1782) ; Pulleyn, Churchyard Gleanings (c. 1830K L. Lewy- 
sohn, Sechzig Epitapkien von Grabsteinen d. israelii. Friedhofes zu 
Worms (1855) ; Petti^^rew, Chronicles of the Tombs (1857) ; S. 
Tissington, Epitaphs (1857) ; Robinson, Epitaphs from Cemeteries 
in London^ Edinburgh^ iShc. (1859) ; le Slant, Inscriptions chritiennes 
de la Gaule anUrieures au VllF sidcle (1856, 1865) ; Blommaert, 
Galliard, &c., Inscriptions funtraires et monumentales de la prov. 
de Flandre Orient (Ghent, 1857, i860) ; Inscriptions fun. et mon. de 
la prov. d‘ Anvers (Antwerp, 1857-1860) ; Chwolson, Achtzehn 
hebrdische Grabschriften aus der Krim (1859) ; J. Brown, Epitaphs ^ 
c&'f., in Grey friars Churchy ard^ Edinburgh (1867) ; H. 1 . ]a>aring, 
Quaint, Curious, and Elegant Epitaphs (1872) ; J. K. Kippax, 
Churchyard Literature, a Choice Collection of American Epitaphs 
(Chicago, 1876) ; also the poet William Wordsworth's Essay on 
Epitaphs. 

EPITHALAMIUM (Gr. cttc, at or upon, and $dXa/jLos, a nuptial 
chamber), originally among the Greeks a song in praise of bride 
and bridegroom, which was sung by a number of boys and girls 
at the door of the nuptial chamber. According to the scholiast 
on Theocritus, one form, the KaraKoifiiqTLKov, was employed at 
night, and another, the Buyefynnov, to amuse the bride and 
bridegroom on the following morning. In either case, as was 
natural, the main burden of the song consisted of invocations 
of blessing and predictions of happiness, interrupted from time 
to time by the ancient chorus of Hymen hymenaee. Among the 
Romans a similar custom was in vogue, but the song was sung 
by girls only, after the marriage guests had gone, and it contained 
much more of what modern morality would condemn as obscene. 
In the hands of the poets the epithalamium was developed into 
a special literary form, and received considerable cultivation. 
Sappho, Anacreon, Stesichorus and Pindar are all regarded as 
masters of the species, but the finest example preserved m Greek 
literature is the i8th Idyll of Theocritus, which celebrates the 
marriage of Menelaus and Helen. In Latin, the epithalamium, 
imitated from Fescennine Greek models, was a base form of 
literature, when Catullus redeemed it and gave it dignity by 
modelling his Marriage of Thetis and Peletts on a lost ode of 
Sappho. In later times Statius, Ausonius, Sidonius Apollinaris 
and Claudian arc the authors of the best-known epithalamia in 
classical Latin ; and they have been imitated by Buchanan, 
Scaliger, Sannazaro, and a whole host of modern Latin poets, 
with whom, indeed, the form was at one time in great favour. 
The names of Ronsard, Malherbe and Scarron are especially 
associated with the species in French literature, and Marini and 
Metastasio in Italian. Perhaps no poem of this class has been 
more universally admired than the Epithalamium of Spenser 
(1595), though he has found no unworthy rivals in Ben Jonson, 
Donne and Quarles. At the close of In Memoriam Tennyson 
has appended a poem, on the nuptials of bis sister, which is 
strictly an epithidamium. 

EPITHELIAL, ENDOTHELIAL and GLANDULAR TISSUES, 

in anatomy. Every surface of the body which may come into 
B lit 1- foreign substances is covered with a 

imm. ^ ’ protecting layer of cells closely bound to one another 
to fonxi cpntiauoos sheets, /^ese are epithelial cells 
(from a nipple). By the formation of outgrowths or in- 

growths from these suzfaPjes further structures, consisting lazgely 


or entirely of cells directly derived from the surface epithelium, 
may be formed. In this way originate the central nervous 
system, the sensitive surfaces of the special sense organs, the 
glands, and the hairs, nails, &c. The epithelial cells possess 
typical microscopical characters which enable them to be readily 
distinguished from all others. Thus the cell outline is clearly 
marked, the nucleus large and spherical or ellipsoidal. The 
protoplasm of the cell is usually large in amount and often 
contams large numbers of granules. 

The individud cells forming an epithelial membrane are 
classified according to their shape. Thus we find flattened , or 
squamous, cubical, columnar, irregular, ciliated or 
flagellated cells. Many of the membranes formed by * *** 
these cells arc only one cell thick, as for instance is the case for 
the major part of the alimentary canal. In other instances the 
epithelial membrane may consist of a number of layers of cells, 
as in the case of the epidermis of the skin. Considering in the 
first place those membranes of which the cells are in a single 
layer we may distinguish the following : — 

I. Columnar Epithelium (figs, i and 2). — This variety covers 
the main part of the intestinal tract, i.e. from the end of the 
oesophagus to the commencement of the rectum. It is also found 
lining the ducts of many glands. In a highly typical form it is 
found covering the villi of the small in- 
testine (fig. i). The external layer of the 
cell is commonly modified to form a thin 
membrane showing a number of very fine 





Fig. I. — Isolated 
Epithelial Cells from 
the Small Intestine 
of the Frog. 


Fig. 2. — Columnar 
Epithelial Cells rest- 
ing upon a Basement 
Membrane. 


Fig. 3. — Mosaic 
appearance of a 
Columnar Epi- 
thelial Surface as 
seen from above. 


radially arranged lines, which are probably the expression of 
very minute tubular perforations through the membrane. 

The close apposition of these cells to form a closed membrane 
is well seen when a surface covered by them is examined from 
above (fig. 3). The surfaces of the cells are then seen to form a 
mosaic, each cell area having a polyhedral shape. 

2. Cubical Epithelium . — This differs from the former in that 
the cells are less in height. It is found in many glands and ducts 
(c.g. the kidney), in tlie middle ear, choroid plexuses of the 
brain, &c. 

3. Squamous or Flattened Epithelium (fig. 4). — In this variety 
the cell is flattened, very thin and irregular in outline. It occurs 

as the covering epithelium of the 
alveoli of the Tung, of the kidney 
glomerules and capsule, &c. The sur- 
face epithelial cells of a stratified epi- 
thelium are also of this type (fig. 4). 
Closely resembling these cells are those 
known as endothelial (see later). 

4. Ciliated Epithelium (fig. 5).— 
The surface cells 
of many epithelial 
membranes are 
often provided 
with a number of 
very fine proto- 




Fio. 4. — Squamous plasmic processes Fig. 5- — Isolated 
Epithelial Cells from the or cilia. Most com- , Epithelial 

(ells from the 
cells Trachea. 


Fio. 

^ithel 

Mucous Membrane of the 
Mouth. ^ ^ , 

are columnar, but 

other shapes are also found. During life tiye cilia are always 
in movement, and set up a current tending to drive fluid 
or other material on the surface in one direction a^ng the 
membrane or tube lined by such epithelium. It is found 
lining the trachea, bronchi, parts of the nasal cavities and the 
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uterus^ oviduct, vas deferens, epididymis, a portion of the renal 
tubule, &c. 

In the instance of some cells there may be but a single process 
from the exposed surface of the cell, and then the process is 
usually of latge size and length. It is then known as a flageUum, 
Such cells are common among the surface cells of manj*’ of the 
simple animal organisms. 

\Mien the cells of an epithelial surface are arranged several 
layers deep, we can again distinguish various types : — 

I. Stfatified Epithelium (figs. 6 and 7). — ^This is found in the 
epithelium of the skin and of many mucous membranes (mouth, 

oesophagus, rectum, conjunctiva, 
vagina, &c.). Here the surface cells 
are very much flattened (squamous 
epithelium), those of the middle 
_ _ layer are polyhedral and those of the 

IT z- A C4^' 12 • lowest layer are cubical or columnar. 

iSum Twm f Muw^us This type of epithelium is found 
covering surfaces commonly exposed 
to friction. The surface may dry 
as in the skin, or moist, e.g. the 
mouth. The surface cells are con- 
stantly being rubbed off, and are 
then replaced by new cells growing 
up from below. Hence the deepest 
layer, that nearest the blood supply, 
is a formative layer, and in succes- 
sive stages from this we can trace 
the gradual transformation of these 
protoplasmic cells into scaly cells, 
which no longer show any sign of 
being alive. In the moist mucous 
surfaces the number of cells form- 
ing the epithelial layer is usually 
much smaller than in a dry stratified 
epithelium. 

2. Stratified Ciliated Epithelium , — 
Fig. 7. — Stratlfiod Epithel- In this variety the superficial cells 


thelium 
Membrane, 



ium from the Skin 
r, Columnar ccUs resting on 
the fibrous true skin. 
pf The so-called prickle ccUs, 
F, Stratum granulosum. 

A, Homy cells. 

Squamous homy cells. 



are ciliated and columnar, between 
the bases of these are found fusi- 
form cells and the low'est cells are 
cubical or pyramidal. This epi- 
thelium is found lining parts of 
the respiratory passages, the vas 
deferens and the epididymis. 

3. Transitional Epithelium (fig. 8). — This variety of epithelium 
is found lining the bladder, and 5 ie appearance observed depends 
upon the contracted or distended state of the bladder from 

which the preparation was 
made. If the bladder was con- 
tracted the form seen in fig. 8 is 
obtained. The epithelium is in 
three or more layers, the super- 
ficial one being very character- 
istic. The celk are cubical and 
fit over the rounded ends of the 
cells of the next layer. These 
are pear-shaped, the points of 
the pear resting on the base- 
ment membrane. Between the bases of these cells lie those 
of the lowermost layer. These are irregularly columnar. If 
the bladder is distended before the preparation is made, the 
cells are then found stretched out transversely. This is especially 
the case with the surface cells, which may then become very 
lattened. 

Considering epithelium from the point of view of function, 
it may be cUssified as protective, absorptive or secretory. It 
may produce special outgrowths for protective or ornamental 
purposes, such as hairs, nails, horns, &c., and for such purposes 
It may manufacture within itself chemi(^ material best suited 
for tihat purpose, e,g. keratin; here the whole cell becomes 
modified. In other instances mav be seen in the interior of the 


Fig. 8 . -Transitional Epithel- 
ium from the Urinaiy^ Bladder, 
showizig the outlines of the cells 
only. 


cells many chemical substances which indicate the nature of their 
work,s^.g. fat droplets, granules of various kinds, protein, mucin, 
watery granules, glycogen, &c. In a typical absorbing cell 
granules of materia being absorbed may seen. A secreting 
cell of normal type forming specific substances stores these in its 
interior until wanted, e,g, fat as in sebaceous and mammary 
glands, ferment precursors (salivary, gastric glands, &c.), and 
various excretory substances, as in the renal epithelium. 

Initially the epithelium cell might have all these functions, but 
later came specialization and therefore to most cells a specific 
work. Some of that work does not require the cell to be at the 
surface, while for other work this is indispensable, and hence 
when the surface becomes limited those of the former category 
are removed from the surface to the deeper parts. This is seen 
typically in secretory and excretory cells, which usually lie 
below the surface on to which they pour their secretions. If the 
secretion required at any one point is considerable, then the 
secreting cells are numerous in proportion and a t3rpical gland is 
formed. The secretion is then conducted to the surface by a duct, 
and this duct is also lined with epithelium. 

Glandular Tissues , — ^Every gland is formed by an ingrowth 
from an epithelial surface. This ingrowth may from the begin- 
ning possess a tubular structure, but in other instances 
may start as a solid column of cells which subsequently 
becomes tubulated. As growth proceeds, the column of cells may 
divide or give off offshoots, in which case a compound gland is 
formed. In many glands the number of 
branches is limited, in others (salivary, 
pancreas) a very large structure is finally 
formed by repeated growth and sub- 
division. As a rule the branches do 
not unite with one another, but in one 
instance, the liver, this does occur when 
a reticulated compound gland is pro- 
duced. In compound glands the more 
typical or secretory epithelium is found 
forming the terminal portion of each 
branch, and the uniting portions form 
ducts and are lined with a less modified 
type of epithelial cell. 

Glands are classified according to their 
shape. If the gland retains its shape as 
a tube throughout it is termed a tubular 
gland, simple tubular if there is no division 
(large intestine), compound tubular (fig. 9) 
if branching occurs (pyloric glands of 
stomach). In the simple tubular glands the gland may be coiled 
without losing its tubular form, e,g, in sweat glands. In the 
second main variety of gland the secretory portion is enlarged 
and the lumen variously increased in size. 

These are termed alveolar or saccular glands. 

They are a^in subdivided into simple or 
compound mveolar glands, as in the case 
of the tubular glands (fig. 10). A further 



Fig. 9.— a Com- 
pound Tubular Gland. 
One of the pyloric 
glands of the stomach 
of the dog. 




Fig. xo. — A Tubulo-alveolar Gland. iFio. ii. — A Coin- 

One of the mucous salivaiy glands of the ^und Alveolar Gland, 

dog. On the left the alveoli are un- One of the terminal 

folded to show their general arrange- lobules of the pancreas, 

ment. d. Small duct of gland sub- showing the ephetical 

dividing into hranches ; s, / and g, form of the alveoli, 

termini tubular alveoli of gland. 

complication in the case of the alveolar glands inay occur in 
the form of still smaller saccular divertiew growi^ out from 
the main sacculi (fig. ix). These are termed uhvecU. 

The typical secretory cells of the glands are found linmg the 
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terminal portions of the ramifications and extend upwards to 
varying degrees. Thus in a t3rpical acinous gland the cells are 
restricted to the final alveoli. The remaining tubes are to be 
considered mainly as ducts. In tubulo>alveolar glands the 
secreting epithelium lines the alveus as well as the terminal 
tubule. 

Hie gland cells are all placed upon a basement membrane. In 
many instances this membrane is formed of very thin flattened 
cells, in other instances it is apparently a homogeneous mem- 
brane, and according to some observers is simply a modified part 
of the basal surface of the cell, while according to others it is a 
definite structure distinct from the epithelium. 

In the secretory portion of the gland and in the smaller ducts 
the epithelial layer is one cell thick only. In the larger ducts 
there are two layers of cells, but even here the surface cell usually 
extends by a thinned-out stalk down to the basement membrane. 

The detailed characters of the epithelium of the different 
glands of the body are given in separate articles (sec Alimentary 
Canal, &c.). It will be sufficient here to give the more general 
characters possessed by these cells. They are cubical or conical 
cells with distinct oval nuclei and granular protoplasm. Within 
the protoplasm is accumulated a large number of spherical 
granules arranged in diverse manners in different cells. The 
granules vary much in size in different glands, and in chemical 
composition, but in all cases represent a store of material ready 
to be discharged from the cell as its secretion. Hence the general 
appearance of the cell is found to vary according to the previous 
degree of activity of the cell. If it has been at rest for some time 
the cell contains very many granules which swell it out and 
increase its size. The nucleus is then largely hidden by the 
granules. In the opposite condition, z.r. when the cell has been 
actively secreting, the protoplasm is much clearer, the nucleus 
obvious and the cell shrunken in size, all these changes being 
due to the extrusion of the granules. 

Endothelium and Mesothelium . — Lining the blood vessels, 
lymph vessels and lymph spaces are found flattened cells apposed 
Bmdotfi* another by their edges to form an extremely 

iumMnd thin membrane. These cells are developed from the 
mcMotbeh middle embryonic layer and arc termed endothelium. 
lam, ^ similar type of cells is also found, formed into 
a very thin continuous sheet, lining the body-cavity, i,e. pleural 
pericardial and peritoneal cavities. These cells develop from 
that portion of the mesoderm known as the mesothelium, and 
are therefore frequently termed mesothelial, though by many 
they are also included as endothelial cells. 

A mesothelial cell is very flattened, thus resembling a squamous 
epithelial cell. It possesses a protoplasm with faint CTanules 
and an oval or round nucleus (fig. 12). 
The outline of the cell is irregularly 
polyhedral, and the borders may be 
finely serrated. The cells are united 
to one another by an intercellular 
cement substance which, however, is 
very scanty in amount, but can be 
made apparent by staining with silver 
nitrate when the appearance repro- 
duced in the figure is seen. By being 
thus united together, the cells form 
a continuous layer. This layer is 
pierced by a' number of small open- 
ings, known as stomata, which bring 
the cavity into direct communication 
with lymph spaces or vessek lying 
beneatli the membrane. The stomata I 
are surrounded by a special layer of cubical and granular cells. | 
Through these stomata fluids and other materials present in the 
body-cavity can be removed into the lymph spaces. | 

Endothelial membranes (fig. 13) are quit^ sunilar in structure 
to mesothelial. Tliey are usually elongated cells of irre^lar 
outline and serrated larders. 

By mem of endothelial or mesothelial membranes tht 
surfaces of the parts covered by them are rendered very smootli, 



Fig. 12. — Mesothelial 
Cells forming the Peri- 
toneal Serous Membrane. 
Three stomata are seen 
surrounded by cubical 
cells. One of these is 
closed. The light band 
marks the position of a 
l3rmphatic. (After Klein.) 


so that movement over the surface is greatly facilitated. Thus 
the abdominal organs can glide easily over one another within 
the peritoneal cavity ; the blood or lymph experiences the least 
amount of friction ; or again the friction is reduced to a minimum 
between a tendon and its sheath or 
in the joint cavities. The cells form- 
ing these membranes also possess 
further physiological properties. 

Thus it is most probable that they 
play an active part in the blood Fig. 13. — Endothelial 
capillaries in transmitting substances Interior of 

from the blood into the tissue spaces, ^ ^ 
or conversely in preventing the passage of materials from blood 
to tissue space or from tissue space to blood. Hence the fluid 
of the blood and that of the tissue space need not be of the same 
chemical composition. (T. G. Br.) 

EPITOME (Gr. ivirofiilj, from iviT€fiv€iv, to cut short), an 
abridgment, abstract or summary giving the salient points of a 
book, law case, &c., a short and concise account of any particular 
subject or event. By transference epitome is also used to express 
the representation of a larger thing, concrete or abstract, repro- 
duced in miniature. Thus St Mark’s was called by Ruskin the 
“ epitome of Venice,” as it embraces examples of all the periods 
of architecture from the 10th to the 19th centuries. 

EPOCH (Gr. €7rox»/, holding in suspense, a pause, from 
iw€X€iVj to hold up, to stop), a term for a stated period of time, 
and so used of a date accepted as the starting-point of an era 
or of a new period in chronology, such as the birth of Christ. 
It is hence transferred to a period which marks a great change, 
whether in the history of a country or a science, such as a great 
discovery or invention. Thus an event may be spoken of as 
‘‘ epoch-making.” The word is also used, synonymously with 
‘‘ period,” for any space of time marked by a distinctive con- 
dition or by a particular series of events. 

In astronomy the word is used for a moment from which time 
is measured, or at which a definite position of a body or a definite 
relation of two bodies occurs. For example, the position of a 
body moving in an orbit cannot be determined unless its position 
at some given time is known. The given time is then the epoch ; 
but the term is often applied to the mean longitude of the body 
at the given time. 

EPODE, in verse, the third part in an ode, which followed the 
strophe and the antistrophe, and completed the movement ; 
it was called cirySos TrepioSo^ by the Greeks. At a certain 
moment the choirs, which had chanted to right of the altar or 
stage and then to left of it, combined and sang in unison, or 
permitted the coryphaeus to sing for them all, standing in the 
centre. When, with the appearance of Stesichorus and the 
evolution of choral lyric, a learned and artificial kind of poetry 
began to be cultivated in Greece, a new form, the c/Sos ivi^iKov, 
or epode-song, came into existence. It consisted of a verse of 
trimeter iambic, followed by a dimeter iambic, and it is reported 
that, although the epode was carried to its highest perfection by 
Stesichorus, an earlier poet, Archilochus, was really the inventor 
of this form. The epode soon took a firm place in choral poetry, 
which it lost when that branch of literature declined. But it 
extended beyond the ode, and in the early dramatists we find 
numerous examples of monologues and dialogues framed on the 
epodical system. In Latin poetry the epode was cultivated, in 
conscious archaism, both as a part of the ode and as an inde- 
pendent branch of poetry. Of the former class, the epithalamia 
of Catullus, founded on an imitation of Pindar, present us with 
examples of strophe, antistrophe and epode ; and it has been 
observed that the celebrated ode of Horace, beginning Quern 
virum aut heroa lyta vel acri, possesses this triple chwacter. 
But the word is now niainly familiar from an experiment of 
Horace in the second class, for he entitled his fifth book 
of odes Epodon liber or the Book of Epodes. He says in 
the course of these poems, that in composing them he was 
introducing; a new form, at least in Latin literature, and that 
he was imitating the effect of the iambic distichs invented by 
Archilochus. Accordingly we find the first ten of these epodes 
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composed in alternate verses of iambic trimeter and iambic 
dimeter, thus ; — 

At o Deorum quicquid in coelo regit 
Terras et humanum genus/* 

In the seven remaining epodes Horace has diversified the 
measures, while retaining the general character of the distich. 
This group of poems belongs in the main to the early youth of the 
poet, and displays a truculence and a controversial heat which < 
are absent from his more mature writings. As he was imitating 
Archilochus in form, he believed himself justified, no doubt, in 
repeating the sarcastic violence of his fierce model. The curious 
thing is that these particular poems of Horace, which are really 
short lyrical satires, have appropriated almost exclusively the 
name of epodes, although they bear little enough resemblance 
to the genuine epode of early Greek literature. 

EPONA, a goddess of horses, asses and mules, worshipped 
by the Romans, though of foreign, probably Gallic, origin. The 
majority of inscriptions and images bearing her name have been 
found in Gaul, Germany and the Danube countries ; of the 
few that occur in Rome itself most were exhumed on the site of 
the barracks of the equiies singtdares, a foreign imperial body- 
guard mainly recruited from the Batavians. Her name does not 
appear in Tertullian*s list of the indigeLes di^ and Juvenal con- 
trasts her worship unfavourably with the old Roman Numa 
ritual. Her cult does not appear to have been introduced before 
imperial times, when she is often called Augusta and invoked 
on behalf of the emperor and the imperial house. Her chief 
function, however, was to sec that the beasts of burden were 
duly fed, and to protect them against accidents and malicious 
influence. In the countries in which the worship of Epona was 
said to have had its origin it was a common belief that certain 
beings were in the habit of casting a spell over stables during 
the night. The Romans used to place the image of the goddess, 
crowned with flowers on festive occasions, in a sort of shrine in 
the centre of the architrave of the stable. In art she is generally 
represented seated, with her hand on the head of the accompany- 
ing horse or animal. 

See Tertullian, ApoU i6; Juvenal viii. 157; Prudentius, Apoth. 
197; Apuleius, Metam, iii. 27; articles in Daremberg and Saglio's 
Diet, das antiquitis and Pauly-Wissowa*s RecUencyclopddie, 

EPONYMOUS, that which gives a name to anything (Gr. 
ivdwfios, from ovo/ia, a name), a term especially applied to the 
mythical or semi-mythical personages, heroes, deities, &c. from 
whom a country or city took its name. Thus Pclops is the giver 
of the name to the Peloponnese. At Athens the chief archpn 
of the year was known as the apx<tiv as the year was 

known by his name. There was a similar official in ancient 
Assyria. In ancient times, as in historical and modem cases, 
a country or a city has been named after a real personage, but 
in many cases the person has been invented to account for the 
name. 

EPPING, a market town in the Epping parliamentary division 
of Essex, England, 17 m. N.N.E. from London by a branch 
of the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of urban district (1901), 
3789. The town lies high and picturesquely, at the northern 
outskirts of Epping Forest. The modern church of St John 
the Baptist replaces the old parish church of All Saints in the 
village of Epping Upland 2 m. N.W, This is in part Norman. 
There is considerable trade in butter, cheese and sausages. 

Epping Forest forms part of tfie ancient Waltham Forest, 
which covered the greater part of the county. All the “ London 
Basin,” within which the Forest lies, was densely wooded. 
The Forest bec^e one of the commonable lands of Royal 
Giases or hunting-grounds. It was threatened with total 
disafforestation, when under the Epping Forest Act of 1871 a 
board of commissioners was appointed for the better manage- 
ment of the lands. The corporation of the city of London then 
acquired the freehold interest of waste land belonging to the lords 
of the manor, and Anally secured 5559^ acres, magniAcently 
timbered, to the use of the public lor ever, ^e tract being 
declared open by Queen Victoria in 1882. The Ancient Court 1 
of Verderers was also revived, consisting of an hereditary lord 
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warden together with four verderers elected by freeholders of the 
county. The present forest lies between the v^eys of the Roding 
and the Lea, and extends southward from Epping to the vicinity 
of Woodford and Walthamstow, a distance of about 7 m. It is 
readily accessible from the villages on its outskirts, such as 
Woodford, Chingford and Loughton, which are served by branches 
of the Great Eastern railway. These are centres of residential 
districts, and, especially on public holidays in the summer, 
receive large numbers cf visitors. 

EPPS, the name of an English family, well known in commerce 
and medicine. In the second half of the 18th century they had 
been settled near Ashford, Kent, for some generations, claiming 
descent from an equerry of Charles II., but were reduced in 
circumstances, when John Epps rose to prosperity as a provision 
merchant in London, and restored the family fortunes. He 
had four sons, of whom John Epps (1805-1869), George 
Napoleon Epps (i8f5-i874), and James Epps (1821-1907) 
were notable men of their day, the two former as prominent 
doctors who were ardent converts to homoeopathy, and James 
as a homoeopathic chemist and the founder of the great cocoa 
business associated with his name. Among Dr G. N. Epps’s 
cliildren were Dr Washington Epps, a well-known homoeopathist. 
Lady Alma-Tadema, and Mrs Edmund Gosse. 

£PR£MESNIL(£spr£mesnil or £pr£m£nil), JEAN JACQUES 
DUVAL D* (1745-1794), French magistrate and politician, was 
bom in India on the 5th of December 1745 at Pondicherry, his 
father being a colleague of Dupleix. Returning to France in 
1750 he was educated in Paris for the law, and became in 1775 
conseiUer in the parlement of Paris, where he soon distinguished 
himself by his zealous defence of its rights against the royal 
prerogative. He showed bitter enmity to Mane Antoinette in 
the matter of the diamond necklace, and on the 19th of November 
1787 he was the spokesman of the parlement in demanding the 
convocation of the states-general. When the court retaliated 
by an edict depriving the parlement of its functions, £pr^mesnil 
bribed the printers to supply him with a copy before its pro- 
mulgation, and this he read to the assembled parlement. A 
royid officer was sent to the palais de justice to arrest £pr6mesnil 
and his chief supporter Goislard de Montsabert, but the parlement 
(5th of May 1788) declared that they were all fepr^mesnils, and 
the arrest was only effected on the next day on the voluntary 
surrender of the two members. After four months’ imprisonment 
on the island of Ste Marguerite, Epremesnil found himself a 
popular hero, and was returned to the states-general as deputy 
of the nobility of the outlying districts of Paris. But with the 
rapid advance towards revolution his views changed ; in his 
Reflexions impartiales . . . (January 1789) he defended the 
monarchy, and he led the party among the nobility that refused 
to meet with the third estate until summoned to do so by roytil 
command. In the Constituent Assembly he opposed every 
step towards the destruction of the monarchy. After a narrow 
escape from the fury of the Parisian populace in July 1792 htt 
was imprisoned in the Abbaye, but was set at liberty before the 
September massacres. In September 1793, however, he was 
arrested at Le Havre, taken to Paris, and denounced to the 
Convention as an agent of Pitt. He was brought to trial before 
the revolutionary tribunal on the 21st of April 1794, and was 
guillotined the next day. 

D’]£pr6mesnil*s speeches were collected in a small volume in 1823. 
See also H. Carr6, Un Precurseur inconscient da la Revolution (Paris, 
1897). 

EPSOM, a market town in the Epsom parliamentaiy division 
of Surrey, England, 14 m. S.W. by S. of London Bridge. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 10,915. It is served by the I^ndon & 
South-Western and the London, Brighton Sc South Coast railways, 
and on tlie racecourse on the neighbouring Downs there is a 
station (Tattenham Comer) of the South-Eastern & Chatham 
railway. The prmcipal building is the parish church of St 
Martin, a, good example of modem Gothic, the interior of which 
contains some Ane sculptures by Flaxman and Chantrey. Epsom 
(a contraction of Ebbisham, still the name 6f the manor) Arst 
came mto notice when mineral springs were discovered there 
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about i6i8. For some time after their discovery the town 
enjoyed a wonderful degree of prosperity. After the Restoration 
it was often visited by Charles II., and when Queen Anne came 
to the throne, her husband. Prince George of Denmark, made 
it his frequent resort. Epsom gradually lost its celebrity as a 
spa, but the annual races held on its downs arrested the decay 
of the town. Races appear to have been established here as 
early as James I.’s residence at Nonsuch, but they did not assume 
a permanent character until 1730. The principal races — the 
Derby and Oaks — are named after one of the earls of Derby 
and his seat, the Oaks, which is in the neighbourhood. The 
latter race was established in 1779, and the former in the following 
year. The spring races are held on a Thursday and Friday 
towards the close of April ; and the great Epsom meeting takes 
place on the Tuesday and three following days immediately 
before Whitsuntide, — the Derby on the Wednesday, and the 
Oaks on the Friday (see Horse-Racing). The grand stand 
was erected in 1829, and subsequently enlarged ; and there 
are numerous training stables in the vicinity. Close to the town 
are the extensive buildings of the Royal Medical Benevolent 
College, commonly called Epsom College, founded in 1855. 
Scholars on the foundation must be the sons of medical men, 
but in other respects the school is open. In the neighbourhood 
is the Durdans, a seat of the earl of Rosebery. 

EPSOM SALTS, heptohydrated magnesium sulphate, 
MgS04*7H20, the magnesii sulphas of pharmacy (Ger. Bitter- 
salz). It occurs dissolved in sea water and in most mineral 
waters, especially in those at Epsom (from which place it takes its 
name), Seidlitz, Saidschutz and Pullna. It also occurs in nature 
in fibrous excrescences, constituting the mineral epsomite or 
hair-salt ; and as compact masses (reichardite), as in the Stassfurt 
mines. It is also found associated with limestone, as in the 
Mammoth Caves, Kentucky, and with gypsum, as at Montmartre. 
Epsom salts crystallizes in the orthorhombic system, being 
isomorphous with the corresponding zinc and nickel sulphates, 
and also with magnesium chromate. Occasionally monoclinic 
crystals are obtained by crystallizing from a strong solution. 
It is used in the arts for weighting cotton fabrics, as a top- 
dressing for clover hay in agriculture, and in dyeing. In medicine 
it is frequently employed as a hydragogue purgative, specially 
valuable in febrile diseases, in congestion of the portal system, 
and in the obstinate constipation of painters^ colic. In the last 
case it is combined with potassium iodide, the two salts being 
exceedingly effective in causing the elimination of lead from the 
system. It is also very useful as a supplement to mercury, 
which needs a saline aperient to complete its action. The salt 
should be given a few hours after thfe mercury, e.g. in the early 
morning, the mercury having been given at night. It possesses 
the advantage of exercising but little irritant effect upon the 
bowels. Its nauseous bitter taste may to some extent be con- 
cealed by acidifying the solution with dilute sulphuric acid, 
and in some cases where full doses have failed the repeated 
administration of small ones has proved effectual. 

For the manufacture of Epsom salts and for other hydrated 
magnesium sulphates see Magnesium. 

EQUATION (from Lat. aequatio, aequare^ to equalize), an 
expression or statement of the equality of two quantities. 
Mathematical equivalence is denoted by the sign ~, a symbol 
invented by Robert Recorde (1510-1558), who considered that 
nothing could be more equal than two equal and parallel straight 
lines. An equation states an equality existing between two 
classes of quantities, distinguished as known and unknown ; 
these correspond to the data of a problem and the thing sought. 
It is the purpose of the mathematician to state the unknowns 
separately in terms of the knowns ; this is called solving the 
equation, and the values of the unknowns so obtained are ^led 
the roots or solutions. The unknowns are usually denoted by 
the terminal letters,. . . . x, y, s, of the alphabet, and the knowns 
are either actual numbers or are represented by the literals 
«, c, die , . . ., i,e, the introductory letters of the alphabet. 
Any number or literal which expresses what multiple of term 
occurs in an equation is called the coefficient of that term; 


and the term which does not contain an unknown is called the 
absolute term. The degree of an equation is equal to the greatest 
index of an unknown in the equation, or to the greatest sum of the 
indices of products of unknowns. If each term has the sum of its 
indices the same, the equation is said to be homogeneous. These 
definitions are exemplified in the equations : — 

(i) fly'* + 2fc;ir + c=o, 
f2) xy^ + 4a'^x-Ber^, 

( 3 ) ax^-h2hxy 4 ‘by^ir;o, 

In (i) the unknown is x, and the knowns a,b,c; the coefficients 
of and 2; are a and 2b ; the absolute term is c, and the degree is 
2. In (2) the unknowns are x and y, and the known a ; the degree 
is 3, i,e, the sum of the indices in the term xy^, (3) is a homo- 
geneous equation of the second degree in x and y. Equations of 
the first degree are called simple or linear] of the second, 
quadratic ; of the third, cubic ; of the fourth, biquadratic ; of the 
fifth, quintic, and so on. Of equations containing only one 
unknown the number of roots equsils the degree of the equation ; 
thus a simple equation has one root, a quadratic two, a cubic 
three, and so on. If one equation be given containing two un- 
knowns as for example oe-f ^y«c or ax* 4 -^>y^*=r, it is seen that 
there are an infinite number of roots, for we can give x, say, any 
value and then determine the corresponding value of y ; such an 
equation is called indeierminaie ; of the examples chosen the 
first is a linear and the second a quadratic indeterminate equation. 
In general, an indeterminate equation results when the number 
of unknowns exceeds by unity the number of equations. If, on 
the other hand, we have two equations connecting two unknowns, 
it is possible to solve the equations separately for one unknown, 
and then if we equate these values we obtain an equation in one 
unknown, which is soluble if its degree does not exceed the fourth. 
By substituting these values the corresponding values of the 
other unknown are determined. Such equations are called 
simultaneous ; and a simultaneous system is a series of equations 
equal in number to the number of unknowns. Such a system is 
not always soluble, for it may happen that one equation is 
implied by the others ; when this occurs the system is called 
porismatic or poristic. An identity differs from an equation inas- 
much as it cannot be solved, the terms mutually cancelling ; 
for example, the expression a^—{x-a){x^'a) is an identity, 
for on reduction it gives o~o. It is usual to employ the sign = 
to express this relation. 

An equation admits of description in two ways : — (i) It may be 
regarded purely as an algebraic expression, or (2) as a geometrical 
locus. In the first case there is obviously no limit to the number of 
unknowns and to the degree of the equation ; and, consequently, 
this aspect is the most general. In the second case the number of 
unknowns is limited to three, corresponding to the three dimensions 
of space ; the degree is unlimited as before. It must be noticed, 
however, that by the introduction of appropriate hyperspaces, i.e. 
of degree equal to the number of unknowns, any equation theoretically 
admits of geometrical visualization, in other words, every equation 
may l>e represented by a geometrical figure and every geometrical 
figure by an ea nation. Corresponding to these two aspects, there 
are two typical methods by which equations can be solved, viz. 
the algebraic and geometric. The former leads to exact results, or, 
by methods of approximation, to results correct to any required 
degree of accuracy. The latter can only yield approximate values : 
when theoretically exact constructions are available there is a source 
of error in the draughtsmanship, and when the constructions are 
only approximate, the accuracy of the results is more problematical. 
The geometric aspect, however, is of considerable value in discuasing 
the theory of equations. 

History, — ^There is little doubt that the earliest solutions of 
equations are given in the Rhind papyrus, a hieratic document 
written some 2000 years before our era. The problems solved 
were of an arithmetical nature, assuming such forms as ** a 
mass and its 4 ^th makes 19.” Calling the unknown mass x, 
we have given x + |x“=i9^ which is a simple equation. Arith- 
metical problems also gave origin to equations involving two 
unknowns ; the early Greeks were familiar with aaad solved 
simultaneous linear equations, but indeterminate equations, 
such, for instance, as the system given in the “ cattle problem 
of Archimedes, were not seriously studied until Diophantus 
solved many particular problems. Quadratic equations arose 
in the Greek investigations in the doctrine of proportion, and 
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although they were presented and solved in a geometrical form, 
the methods emplo}rcd have no relation tp the generalized 
conception of algebraic geometry which represents a curve by an 
equation and vjce versa. The simplest quadratic arose in the 
construction of a mean proportional (x) between two lines (a, b), 
or in the construction of a square equal to a given rectangle ; for 
we have the proportion aix^xib; t.e. x^ — ab. A more general 
equation, viz. x^-ax-^a^^^o, is the algebraic equivalent of 
the problem to divide a line in medial section ; this is solved in 
Eudid,n. II. It is possible that Diophantus was in possession 
of an algebraic solution of quadratics ; he recognized, however, 
only one root, the interpretation of both beii^ first effected by 
the Hindu Bhaskara. A simple cubic equation was presented 
in the problem of finding two mean proportionals, x, y, between 
two lines, one double the other. We have a :y*y : 20, 
which gives x^^ay and scy^2a^; eliminating y we obtain 
ac* * 2fl®, a simple cubic. The Greeks could not solve this equation, 
which also arose in the problems of duplicatmg a cube and 
trisecting an angle, by the ruler and compasses, but only by 
mechanical curves such as the cissoid, conchoid and quadratrix. 
Such solutions were much improved by the Arabs, who also solved 
both cubics and biquadratics by means of intersecting conics ; 
at the same time, they developed methods, originated by Dio- 
phantus and improved by the Hindus, for finding approximate 
roots of numerical equations by algebraic processes. The 
algebraic solution of the general cubic and biquadratic was 
effected in the i6th century by S. Ferro, N. Tartaglia, H. Cardan 
and L. Ferrari (see Algebra : History). Many fruitless attempts 
were made to solve algebraically the quintic equation until | 
P. Ruffini and N. H. Abel proved the problem to be impossible ; 
a solution involving elliptic functions has been given by C. | 
Hermite and L. Kronecker, while F. Klein has given another 
solution. 

In the geometric treatment of equations the Greeks and Arabs 
based their constructions upon certain empirically deduced 
properties of the curves and figures employed. Knowing various 
metrical relations, generally expressed as proportions, it was 
found possible to solve particular equations, but a general method 
was wanting. This lacuna was not filled until the 17 th century, 
when Descartes discovered the general theory which explained 
the nature of such solutions, in particular those wherein conics 
were employed, and, in addition, established the most important 
facts that every equation represents a geometrical locus, and 
conversely. To represent equations containing two unknowns, 
Xy y, he diose two axes of reference mutually perpendicular, 
and measured x along the horizontal axis and y along the vertical. 
Then by the methods described in the article Geometry : 
Analyticaly he showed that — (i) a linear equation represents a 
straight line, and (2) a quadratic represents a conic. If the 
equation be homogeneous or break up into factors, it represents 
a number of straight lines in the first case, and the loci corre- 
sponding to the factors in the second. The solutionof simultaneous 
equations is easily seen to be the values of x, y corresponding to 
the intersections of the loci. It follows that there is only one 
value of Xy y which satisfies two linear equations, since two lines 
intersect in one point only ; two values which satisfy a linear 
and quadratic, since a line intersects a conic in two points ; 
and four values which satisfy two quadratics, since two conics 
intersect in four points. It may happen that the curves do not 
actuaDy intersect in the theoretical maximum number of points ; 
the principle of continuity (see Geometrical Continuity) shows 
us that in such cases some of the roots are imaginary. To repre- 
sent equations involving three unknowns x, y, s, a third axis is 
introduced, the f-axis, perpendicular to the pliuie xy and pacing 
through the intersection of the lines x, y. In this notation a linear 
equation represents# plane, and two linear simultaneous equa- 
tions represent a line, i-e, the intersection of two planes ; a 
quadratic equation represents a surface of the second degree. 

In order to graphicidly consider equations containing only one 
unknown, it is convenient to equate the terms to y ; ue, if the 
equation be /(*)*» o, we take y «=/(x) and construct this curve on 
rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates by determining the values of 


y which correspond to chosen values of x, and describing a curve 
tluou^ the points so obtained. The intersections of the curve 
with flSe axis of x gives the real roots of the equation ; imaginary 
roots are obviously not represented. 

In this article we shall treat of : (i) Simultaneous equations, 
(2) indeterminate equations, (^) cubic equations, (4) biquadratic 
equations, (5) theory of equations. Simple, linear simultaneous 
and quadratic equations are treated in the article Algebra; 
for dinerential equations see Differential Equations. 

I. Simultaneous Equations, 

Simultaneous equations which involve the second and higher 
powers of the unknown may be impossible of solution. No general 
rules can be given, and the solution of any particular problem will 
largely depend upon the student's ingenuity. Here we shall only 
give a few typical examples. 

I. Equations which may he reduced to linear equations, — Ex. To 
solve xlx - a) —yx’, y(y - b) =szx, s{z - c) =xy. Multiply the equations 
by y, z and x respectively, and divide the sum by xyz ,* then 


Multiply by Zy x and j', and divide the sum by xyz ; then 


From (1) and (2) by cross multiplication wc obtain 

y{h'^-ac) “ z{c- - ah)'^ x(a^-'bc) ~ X (suppose) ( 3 ). 
Substituting for Xy y and z in x{x ^a)^yz we obtain 
I ^abc - (fl® 4- 6 * I- c^) 

\ " (a:^ -’hc)(b'^-ac)[ci- ah ) ' 

and therefore Xy y and z are known from (3). The same artifice 
solves the equations x^ - yr = a, y- xz — by sr xy — c. 

2. Equations which are homogeneous and of the same degree. -- These 
equations can be solved by substituting y^mx. We proceed to 
explain the method by an example. 

Ex. To solve ^x‘^ + ^y + y- = 1 5, ^txy - 3^*-^ - 5y- 45. Substituting 
y = m;r in both these equations, and then dividing, we obtain 
3iwf - 3 - 5w* = 3(3 4 * m + m*^) or 8 m- - 28m +12=0. The roots of this 
quadratic are m = j or 3, and therefore 2y = ;r, or y ~ 3;^ . 

Taking 2 ys=^ and substituting in ^x^ + xy + y^^o, we obtain 
y^(i2 + 2 4 i) = 15 ; which gives y= 4 i, x- ±2. Taking 

the second value, y = 3;r, and substituting for y, we obtain 
^“(3 + 3 + 9) = 1 5 ; = 1 , which gives x=±iy y = 4 3. Therefore 

the solutions are x=±2, y= 4 i and x=±i, y=r 4 3. Other 
artifices have to be adopted to solve other forms of simultaneous 
equations, for which the reader is referred to J. J. Milne, Companion 
to Weekly Problem Papers;. 

II, Indeterminate Equations, 

3. When the number of unknown quantities exceeds the number 
of equations, the equations will admit of innumerable solutions, 
and are therefore said to be indeterminate. Thus if it be required 
to find two numbers such that their sum be 10, we have two unknown 
quantities x and y, and only one equation, viz. ;ir 4 y = 10, which may 
evidently be satisfied by innumerable different values of x and y, if 
fractional solutions be admitted. It is, however, usual, in such 
questions as this, to restrict values of the numbers sought to positive 
integers, and therefore, in this case, we can have only these nine 
solutions, 

x-iyZy 3, 4, 7 » 8 , 9; 

y^ 9 y 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I ; 

which indeed may be reduced to five ; for the first four become the 
same as the last four, by simply changing x into y, and the contrary. 
This branch of analysis was extensively studied by Diophantus, 
and is sometimes termed the Diophantine Analysis. 

2. Indeterminate problems are of different orders, according to 
the dimensions of the equation which is obtained after all the unknown 
quantities but two have been eliminated by means of the given 
equations. Those of the first order lead always to equations of 
the form 

ax 4- 6y = 4 Cy 

where a, 6, c denote given whole numbers, and x^ y two numbers 
to be found, so that both may be integers. That this (condition may 
be fulfilled, it is necessary that the coefficients a, h have no common 
divisor which is not also a divisor of c ; for if a^md and b=:me, 
then ax + hyssmdxA’meyssCy and dx+ey^ojm) but dy s, if, y are 
supposed to be whole numbers, therefore cfm is a whole number; 
hence m must be a divisor oic. 

Of the four forms expressed by the equation ax±by^ ±Cy it is 
obvious that ax + byss -c can have no positive integm solutions. 
Also oif - l>y = - c is equivalent to by - <Mf and so we ha\^ only to 
consider the forms ax±by^c, ]^fqre proceedi^ to the general 
solution of these equations wc will give a numerical example. 

To solve 2x 4 3y s 25 in positive integers. From the given equation 
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yre have = (25 - 3y)/2 = i2-y-{y- i)/2. Now, since x must bo a 
whole number, it follows that (y-i)/2 must be a whole number. 
Let us assume (y - x)/2 =2, then y = i + 2-r ; and = 1 1 - 3^, where 
jp might be any whole number whatever, if there were no limitation 
as to the signs of x and y. But since these quantities are required 
to be positive, it is evident, from the value of y, that x must be 
either o or positive, and from the value of x, that it must be less than 
4 ; hence x may have these four values, o, 1,2, 3. 


If 

Then 


0, 

1, 


;»r = 8, x^5, 

y=^3> 


^=3 ; 

.r — 2, 

y^7- 


3. We shall now give the solution of the equation ax-hy~c in 
positive integers. 

Convert a/b into a continued fraction, and let pjq be the con- 
vergent immediately preceding a/6, then - 6/) = ± i (see Continued 
Fraction). 

(a) If aq^bp^if the given equation may be written 
ax^ hy^ c{aq - bp ) ; 

.*. a(;r-cy) = 6(y-cpy 

Since a and b are prime to one another, then x^cq must l>e divisible 
by b and y - by a ; hence 

(x^cq)lb:^{y^cp)la^t. 

That is, x — bt-^cq and y = + cp. 

Positive integm solutions, unlimited in number, are obtained by 
giving t any positive integral value, and any negative integral value, 
so long as it is numericjilly less than the smaller of the quantities 
cqjb^ cpja \ t may also be zero. 

ip) If aq -bp = - Jf we obtain x = bt-cq^ y^at- cp^ from which 

P ositive integral solutions, again unlimited in number, arc obtained 
y giving t any positive integral value which exceeds the greater of 
the two quantities cqjb^ cpja. 

If a or 6 is unity, afb cannot be converted into a continued fraction 
with unit numerators, and the above method fails. In this case the 
solutions can be derived directly, for if b is unity, the equation may 
be written y^ax-c^ and solutions are obtained by giving x positive 
integral values greater than r/a. 

4. To solve ax'\‘by — c in positive integers. Converting a/b into a 
continued fraction and proceeding as before, we obtain, in the case of 
aq - bp 

X'—cq-bty y at - cp. 

Positive integral solutions are obtained by giving t positive integral 
values not less than cpja and not greater than cqlh. 

In this case the number of solutions is limited. If aq-bp^ -1 
we obtain the general solution x^bt-cq^ y-cp-at^ which is of 
the same form as in the preceding case. For the determination of 
the number of solutions the reader is referred to H. S. Hall and 
S. R. Knight’s Higher Algebra, G. Chrystal’s Algebra, and other 
text-books. 


5. If an equation were propo.sed involving three unknown quan- 
tities, as ax + by + cx = d, Viy transposition we have ax •{■by —d - cz, and, 
putting d-cz^ c', ax-\-by^ c\ From this la.st equation wc may find 
values of x and y of this form, 

x = fnr + nc', y — mr + n'c\ 
or x = mr + n{d- cx), y '—n%'r + n'(d - cz) \ 
where x and r may be taken at pleasure, except in so far as the values 
of X , y, z may be required to be all positive ; for from such re.striction 
the values of x and r may be confined within certain limits to be 
determined from the given equation. For more advanced treatment 
of linear indeterminate equations see Combinatorial Analysis. 

6. We proceed to indeterminate problems of the second degree : 
limiting ourselves to the consideration of the formula y*-' = a + 6;r + 
where ^ is to be found, so that y may be a rational quantity. The 
possibility of rendering the proposed formula a square depends 
■altogether upon the coefficients a,b, c\ and there are four cases of 
the problem, the solution of each of which is connected with some 
peculiarity in its nature. 

Case I. Let a be a square number ; then, putting g ^ for a, we have 
y'^ = g^'¥bx + cx'^. Suppose ^(^’¥bx-k‘Cx'^)=g + mx \ then g® + 

— ^ + or bx + cx^=2gmx + i7i^^, that is, 6 + c;r = 2gw + 

m^x\ hence 




Case 2. Let c be a square number =g*; then, putting tj^a-k-bx-^ 
gV'*)=m + gA', we find a + hx-\-^}fl — m^+2mgx-¥^x'^, or a + bx = 
+ 2mgx ; hence we find 

Case 3. When neither a nor c is a square number, yet if the ex- 
pression a-irbx’^c^ can be resolved mto two simple factors, as 
f -^gx and h + hx, the irrationality may be taken away as follows : — 
Assume ^/(a + 6^ + c;r«) = V i(/ + (h + kx)\ ^ m{f + gx), then 
(/ + gx) (A + kx) ~ 4 gx)^, or h + kx =: nfi{f + gx) ; hence we nnd 

nnd in all these formulae m may be taken at pleasure. 

Case 4. The expression a + hx-^c^fl may be transformed into a 


square as often as it can be resolved into two parts, one of which is 
a complete square, and the other a product of two siipple factors ; 
for then it has this form, + where p, q and r are quantities 
which contain no power of x higher than the first. Let us a^umc 
+ qy) = /> + ma ; thus we nave p'^ + =:= /)9 4 2mpq 4 and 

r = 2m/>4 ana as this equation involves only tlie first power of 
X , we may by proper reduction obtain from it rational vidues of 
X and y, as in the three foregoing cases. 

The application of the preceding general methods of resolution to 
any particular case is very easy ; wc shall therefore conclude with 
a single example. 

Ex. It is required to find two square numbers whose sum is a 
given square number. 

Let a- be the given sejuare number, and .v-, y- the numbers required ; 
then, by the question, x'^ 4 y® = a**, and y - - F-). This equation 

is evidently of such a form as to be resolvable by the method em- 
ployed in case i. Accordingly, by comparing ij(d^-x-) with the 
general expression Jig^-^-bx-^cx'^), we have g^a, 6 = 0, c = - i, and 
substituting these values in the formulae, and also -nior 4 w, we 
find 


X 


2an _ 

»- 4 V ^ * 


If « = «®4i, there results x = 2n, y^n‘^-i, «=r«94i. Hence if r 
be an even number, the three sides of a rational right-angled triangle 
^ (!»')“ + !• If be an odd number, they become 

(dividing by 2) r, i(r^- i), l(r’-*4 i). 

For example, if f =:4, 4, 4 - i, 44 i, or 4, 3, 5, are the sides of a 
right-angled triangle ; if r =s 7, 7, 24, 25 are the sides of a right-angled 
triangle. 

III. Cubic Equations. 


1. Cubic equations, like all equations above the first degree, are 
divided into two classes : they are said to be pure when they contain 
only one power of the unknown quantity ; and adjected when they 
contain two or more powers of that quantity. 

Pure cubic equations are therefore of the form x^^r ; and hence 
it appears that a value of the simple power of the unknown quantity 
may always be found without dinicuity, by extracting the cube root 
of each side of the equation. Let us consider the equation x^-c-^^o 
more fuUy. This is decomposable into the factors x and 

.r® 4 C.V 4 c’-* = o. The roots of this quadratic equation arc i ( - i i ^/ - 3)r, 
and we see that the equation X'^ = (^ has three roots, namely, one real 
root c, and two imaginary roots J( - i ± - 3)c. By making c equal 

to unity, wc observe that 1( « i ± \/ - 3) are the imaginary cube roots 
of unity, which arc generally denoted by uf and w®, for it is easy to 
show that (J( - I - J- 3))°= 1( - 1 + V - 3)- 

2. Let us now consider such cubic equations as have all their terms, 
and which are therefore of this form, 

JT* 4 Ax'^ 4 B 4 ? 4 C = o, 


where A, B and C denote known quantities, either positive or 
negative. 

This equation may be transformed into another in wliich the second 
term is wanting by the substitution x—y- A/^. This transformation is 
a particular case of a general theorem. Lot x** 4 Ax^^ 4 Bx ”-* . . . = o. 
Substitute x==y + hi then {y 4 h )» 4 A(y 4 ... i=-o. Expand each 

term by the binomial theorem, and let us fix our attention on the 
coefficient of y**-K By this process we obtain o = y** 4 (A 4 nh) 4 
terms involving lower powers of y. 

Now h can have any value, and if we choose it so that A 4 «A =0, 
then the second term of our derived equation vanishes. 

Re.suming, therefore, the equation y®4<7y4r — o, let us .suppose 
y = V 4 z ; we then have y* = v* 4 4 3vx(v 4 z) — 4 z* 4 svzy, and the 

original equation becomes i;^4z“4'(3vz4y)y 4 r ~o. Now v and z 
are any two quantities subject to the relation y = t;4z, and if we 
suppose 3i;z4^=:o, they are completely determined. This leads to 

4 z-*^ 4 r = o and ^vz +q = o. Therefore and z* arc the roots of the 
quadratic fi-\-rt-q^ 127 = 0. Therefore 

Thus we have obtained a value of the unknown quantity y, in terms 
of the known quantities q and r ; therefore the equation is resolved. 

3. But this is only one of three values which y may have. Let us, 
for the sake of brevity, put 

A = - Jr + ^(*7* + B = - if - Jf«), 

Then, from what has been shown (§ i), it is evident that v and z have 
each these three values. 


ready =^v + x= /?/{- Jr4 




v=i/A, v = ai/A, v^pg/A; 
z=^B, z«a^B. x = fi^B. 

To determine the corresponding values of v and z, we must con- 
sider that vx- - /{/(AB). Now if we observe that z, it will 

immediately appear that t; 4 z has these three values, 
f»4z= 4/A4 ;/B, 
al/A + pyB, 
i;4z = /9yA4a4B, 

which are therefore the three values of y. 
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The first of these formulae is commonly known by the name of 
Cardan's rule (see Algebra : History). 

The formulae given above for the roots of a cubic equation may 
be put under a difierent form, better adapted to the purposes of 
arithmetical calculation, as follows: — Because vz^ therefore 
^ X i/i; =s - iqlf/A ; hence v + r = f/A - iy/^/A : thus it appears 
that the three values of y may also be expressed thus : 

y= 

y=o^A- JjfJ/4/A 
y=-/S5/A-Jja/^/A. 

See below, Theory of Equations ^ §§ i6 et seq. 


IV. Biquadratic Equations. 

When a biquadratic equation contains all its terms, it has this 

form, 

X* -H Ax^ + 'Bx‘^ + Cat + D = o, 


vv here A, B, C, D denote known quantities. 

We shall first consider pure biquadratics, or such as contain only 
the first and last terms, and therefore are of this form, x^ = hK In 
tliis case it is evident that x may be readily had by two extractions of 
the square root ; by the first we find x^ = 6^, and by the second x -- b. 
This, however, is only one of the values which x may have ; for since 
X* = therefore - 6^ s= o ; but x*‘ - h* may be resolved into two 
factors x^ - 6* and x^ + 6®, each of which admits of a similar resolu- 
tion ; for ;r®-6®=(;r - + and X‘^ + b‘^=(x -b J - i){x + b - i). 

Hence it appears that the equation x^-b^ = o may also be expressed 
thus, 

{x - b)(x + h)(x - b - i)(;r + 6v'“ 0 = ^1 
so that X may have these four values, 

+ -/j, 

two of which are real, and the others imaginary. 

2. Next to pure biquadratic equations, in respect of easiness of 
resolution, are such as want the second and fourth terms, and there- 
fore have this form, 

x^ + qx'^ + S — 0 . 

These may be resolved in the manner of quadratic equations ; for if 
we put y = x'^f we have 

y®-J-</y + s = o, 

from which we find y-i{-q± \^{q^ ~ 4^)} . and therefore 

3. When a biquadratic equation has all its terms, its resolution 
may be always reduced to that of a cubic equation. There arc 
various methods by which such a reduction may be effected. The 
following w'as first given by Leonhard Euler in the Petersburg 
Commentaries ^ and afterwards explained more fully in his Elements 
of Algebra. 

We have already explained how an equation which is complete 
in its terms may be transformed into another of the same degree, 
but which wants the second term ; therefore any biquadratic 
equation may be reduced to this form, 

^ py/i + qy + r -•* o, 

where the second term is wanting, and where /?, r denote any 
known quantities whatever. 

That we may form an equation similar to the above, let us assume 
yzz yja-\- fjb + and also suppose that the letters a, 6, c denote 
the roots of the cubic equation 

+ Pr® + Qr - R = o ; 

then, from the theory of equations w e have 

-f- 6 + c — “ P, +• flc + 6c = Q, abc = R. 

We square the assumed formula 

y =■ sja + \fb -t- 

and obtain y2 = a + 6 + c-f2 ( ^ab -f* fjac + ^^fbe) ; 

or, substituting - P for a -h 6 -f r, and transposing, 
yS+ P=r2(^a6 4- V^c-i- ^bc). 

Let this equation be also squared, and we have 

y* + 2Py® + 1’* = 4(06 + oc + 6c) -I- 8( ^a^bc + \/a6®c + ^fabc^) ; 
and since 06 4- ac + 6c *= Q, 

and tja^bc 4- Jab'^c 4- ^/a6c® — s/abc (Ja-{- ^b+ Jc) = \/R . y , 
the same equation may be expressed thus : 

y* 4- 2Py® 4“ F* = 4Q 4- 8 ^R.y. 

Thus we have the biquadratic equation 

y* + 2Py* - 8\/R .y 4- P® - 4Q = o, 

one of the roots of which is y = \/a 4- ^^6 4* Jc, while a, 6, c are the 
roots of the cubic equation + Pi® 4- - R = o. 

4. In order to apply this resolution to the proposed equation 

y^ 4- py^ 4* + r =» o, we must express the assumed coemcienta P, Q, R 

by measis of ^ 9, r, the coefficients of that equation. For this pur- 
pose let ns compare the equations 

y4 4. py^ + jy 4- f ts! o, 

y^ 4- 2Py® - 8\/Ry 4* P® - 4Q = o, 
and it immediately appears thiit 

2Par/>, -8 vR=?, P*- 4Q = *'; 


and from these equations we find 

?=*/>. R=A?*. 

Hence^t follows that the roots of the proposed equation are generally 
expressed by the formula 

ysz^a’h\/b+ ; 


Where a, 6, c denote the roots of this cubic equation, 
2 16 64 


But to find each particular root, we must consider, that as the square 
root of a number may bo cither positive or negative, so each of the 
quantities ^6, ^c may have either the sign 4- or - prefixed 
to it ; and hence our formula will give eight different expressions 
for the root. It is, however, to be observed, that as the product of 
the three quantities Ja^ ^6, must be equal to ^R or to - iq ; 
when q is positive, their product must be a negative quantity, and 
this can only be effected by making either one or three of them 
negative ; again, when q is negative, their product must l)e a positive 
quantity ; so that in this case they must cither be all positive, or 
two of them must be negative. These considerations enable us to 
determine that four of the eight expressions for the root belong to 
the case in which q is positive, and the other four to that in which it 
is negative. 

5. We shall now give the result of the preceding investigation in 
the form of a practical rule ; and as the coefficients of the cubic 
equation which has been found involve fractions, we shall transform 
it into another, in which the coefficients are integers, by supposing 
z^{v. Thus the equation 



becomes, after reduction. 


16 64 


-o 


1)3 4. 2pv^ + - ^r)v - = o ; 

it also follows, that if the roots of the latter equation are a, 6, c, the 
roots of the former arc Ja, ^6, Jc, so that our rule may now be 
expressed thus ; 

Let y^ 4- />y® 4- ^y 4- r = o be any biquadratic equation wanting its 
second term. Form this cubic equation 

v® 4- 4- - ^r)v - = o. 


and find its roots, which let us denote by a, 6, c. 

Then the roots of the proposed biquadratic equation are, 
when q is negative, when q is positive. 


= J( Va 4- x/6 4- x^r), 

= |L/a- .Jb- ^!c), 

= *(- 

kja ~ ^/6 4" \/ £’) • 


y=: 

y 

y .. 




ya-^/6. 




See also below. Theory of Equations^ § 17 et seq. 


(X.) 


V. Theory of Equations. 

I. In the subject “ Theory of Equations the term equation is 
used to denote an equation of the form ... ±/>«=o, 

where Pi, p2 - • - pn are regarded as known, and as a quantity 
to be determined ; for shortness the equation is written /(a;)=o. 

The equation may be numerical) that is, the coefficients 
p2j • • • pn are then numbers — understanding by number a 
quantity of the form a + pi (a and /8 having any positive or 
negative real values whatever, or say each of these is regarded 
as susceptible of continuous variation from an indefinitely large 
negative to an indefinitely large positive value), and i denoting 

Or the equation may be algebraical ; that is, the coefficients 
are not then restricted to denote, or are not explicitly considered 
as denoting, numbers. 

1. We consider first numerical equations. (Real theory 2-6 ; 
Imaginary theory, 7-10.) 

Real Theory. 

2. Postponing all consideration of imaginaries, we take in the 

first instance the coefficients to be real, and attend only to the 
real roots (if any) ; that is, /)p p,p • • • pn are real positive or 
negative quantities, and a root a, if it exists, is a positive or 
negative quantity such that tpn-o, or say, 

f{a)^o. 

It is very useful to consider the curve y»=/(«),;— what 
would come to the same, the curve Ay «/(«), — but it is better 
to retain the first-mentioned form of equation, drawing, if need 
be, the ordinate y on a reduced scale. For instance, if the 
given equation be ~6'o6t=o,' then the curve 


^ The coefficients were selected so that the roots might be nearly 

I. 3- 
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is as shown in fig. without any 
reduction of scak for the ordinate. 

It is dear tfaat^ in general^ y is a continuous one- valued 
function erf x, finite for every finite value of but becoming 
infinite when x is infinite ; assummg throughout that the 
co^cient of x* is +i, ^n when X“oo , y«* 4 -ao ; but when 
x»-ao, then y=+oo or -oo, according as n is even or 
odd ; the curve cuts any line whatever, and in particular it cuts 
the axis (of x) in at most n points ; and the value of x, at any 
point of intersection with the axis, is a root of the ec|uation 
/(«)*= o. 

If a are any two values of x (a>^, that is, a nearer + oo ), 
then if f{p), /(a) have opposite signs, the curve cuts the axis an 
odd numbtf of times, and therefore at least once, between the 
points x«»j8, x*a ; but if /(/8), /(a) have the same sign, then 
between these points the curve cuts the axis an even number of 
times, or it may be not at all. That is, f(p), /(a) having opposite 
signs, there are between the limits jS, a an odd number of real 
roots, and therefore at least one real root ; but /(/8), /(a) having 
the same sign, there are between these limits an even number of 
real roots, or it may be there is no real root. In particular, by 
giving to P, a the values - oo , + oo (or, what is the same thing, 
any two values sufficiently near to these values respectively) it 
appears that an equation of an odd order has always an (^d 
number of real roots, and therefore at least one real root ; but 
that an equation of an even order has an even number of real 
roots, or it may be no real root. 

If a be such that for jc— or>a (that is, x nearer to + oo ) /(x) 
is always +, and P be such that for x=or </8 (that is, x 
nearer to - oo ) /(x) is always - , then the real roots (if any) 
lie between these l^ts xa) 3 , x»a; and it is easy to find by 
trial such two limits including between them all the real roots 
(if any). 

3. Suppose that the positive value S is an inferior limit to the 
difierence between two real roots of the equation ; or rather 
(since the foregoing expression would imply the existence of real 
roots) suppose that there are not two real roots such that their 
difierence taken positively is = or <8 ; then, y being any value 
whatever, there is clearly at most one real root between the 
limits y and 7 + 8 ; and by what precedes there is such real root 
or there is not such real root, according as f{y), /(y+fi) have 
opposite signs or have the same sign. And by dividing in this 
manner the interval P to a into intervals each of which is or 
< 8 , we should not only ascertain the number of the real roots 
(if any), but we should also separate the real roots, that is, find 
for each of them limits y,y + 8 between which there lies this one, 
and only this one, real root. 

In particular cases it is frequently possible to ascertain the number 
of the real roots, and to efiect their separation by trial or otherwise, 
without much difficulty ; but the foregoing was the general process 
as employed by Joseph Louis Lagrange even in the second edition 
(1808) of the TratU de la resolution aes equations numeriques ; * the 
determination of the limit b had to be effected by means of the 
“ equation of differences ” or equation of the order - iL the roots 
of which are the squares of the differences of the roots 01 the given 
equation, and the pfx>ceas is a cumbrous and unsatisfactory one. 

4. The great step was effected by the theorem of J. C. F. 
Sturm (i83s)-“viz. here starting from the function /(x), and its 
first derived function /f^x), we Imve (by a process which is a slight 
modification of that for obtaining the greatest common measure 
of these two functions) to form a series of functions 

. . . AW 

of the degi^es n - 1, « - 2 . . . o respectively, — ^the last term 
ffix) being thus an absolute constant. These lead to the im- 
mediate determination of the miniber of real roots (if any) 
between any two given limits P, a ; viz. supposing a>j 9 (that is, 
a nearer to + 00 )i tiien substituting successively these two values 
in the series qf functions, and attending only to the si^ns of the 
resulting yalli^s, the number of the changes of sign lost in passing 
from ^ to a is the required number of real roots between the two 

> The third edition (z826) is a reproduction of that of 1808 ; the 
first editton has the date 1798, hut a large part of the contents is 
taken from memoirs of 1767-176B and 177Q-1771. 


limits. In particular, taking ft a== - go , +00 respectively, the 
signs of the several functions depend merely on the signs of the 
terms which contain the highest powers of x, and are seen by 
inspection, and the theorem thus gives at once the whole number 
of real roots. 

And although theoretically, in order to complete by a finite 
number of operations the separation of the real roots, we still 
need to know the value of the before-mentioned limit 8 ; yet 
in any given case the separation may be effected by a limited 
number of repetitions of the process. The practical difficulty 
is when two or more roots are very near to each otlier. Suppose, 
for instance, that the theorem shows that there are two roots 
between o and 10 ; by giving to x the values 1, 2, 3, , . . succes- 
sively, it might appear that the two roots were between 5 and 6 ; 
then again that they were between 5-3 and 5*4, then between 
5 *34 and 5*35, and so on until we arrive at a separation ; say it 
appears that between 5*346 and 5*347 there is one root, and 
between 5*348 and 5*349 the other root. But in the case in 
question 8 would have a very small value, such as *002, and even 
supposing this value known, the direct application of the first- 
mentioned process would be still more laborious. 

5. Supposing the separation once effected, the determination 
of the single real root which lies between the two given limits 
may be effected to any required degree of approximation either 
by the processes of W. G. Homer and Lagrange (which are in 
principle a carrying out of the method of Sturm's theorem), or 
by the process of Sir Isaac Newton, as perfected by Joseph 
Fourier /which requires to be separately considered). 

First as to Horner and T^agrange. Wc know that between the 
limits Py a there lies one, anti only one, real root of the donation ; 
/(/S) and /(a) have therefore opposite signs. Su^ose any inter- 
mediate vsdue is 0 ; in order to determine by Sturm's theorem 
whether the root lies between 0y or between 0y a, it would be quite 
unnecesvSciry to calculate the si^s of /((?), /'(^), f^{0) . , only the 
sign of f(0) is required ; for, if this has the same sign as /(/9), then 
the root is between / 5 , 8 ; if the same sign as /(a), then the root is 
between 8, a. We want to make 8 increase from the inferior limit 
py at which f{0) has the sign of /(/ 9 ), so long as f{0) retains this sign, 
and then to a value for which it assumes the opposite sign ; we have 
thus two nearer limits of the required root, and the process may 
be repeated indefinitely. 

Homer's method (1819) gives the root as a decimal, figure by figure; 
thus if the equation be known to have one real root between o and 10, 
it is in effect shown .say that 5 is too small (that is, the root is between 
5 and 6) ; next that 5 ‘4 is too small (that is, the root is between 5*4 
and 5*5) ; and so on to any number of decimals. Each figure is 
obtained, not by the successive trial of all the figures which precede 
it, but (as in the ordinary process of the extraction of a square root, 
which is in fact Homer's proce.ss applied to this particular case) 
it is given presumptively as the first figure of a quotient ; such value 
may be too large, and then the next inferior integer must be tried 
instead of it, or it may require to be further diminished. And it is 
to be remarked that the process not only gives the approximate 
value a of the root, but (as in the extraction of a square root) it 
includes the calculation of the function /(a), which should be, and 
approximately is, s= o. The arrangement of the calculations is very 
elegant, and forms an integral part of the actual method. It is 
to be observed that after a certain number of decimal places have 
been obtained, a good many more can be found by a mere division. 
It is in the progress tacitly assumed that the roots have been first 
separated. 

Lagrange's method (1767) gives the root as a continued fraction 
a + g ^ ^ , where a is a positive or negative integer (which 

may be =0), but 6, c, ... are positive integers. Suppose the roots 
have been s^arated ; then (by trial if need be of consecutive integer 
values) the limits may be made to be consecutive integer numbers : 
say they are a, a -hi ; the value of x is therefore ^a + i/y, where y 
is positive and greater than 1 ; from the given equation for ;r, 
writing therein 4? =s a -f i/y, we form an equation of the same order for 
y, and this equation will have one, and only one, fjositive root j^eater 
than 1 ; hence finding for it the limits 6, fi + i (where ft is = or >1), 
we have y s= 6 + i/z, where z is positive and greater than i ; and SO on 
— that is, we thus obtain the successive denominators ft, c, rf . . . 
of the continued fraction. The method is theoretically very elegant, 
but the disadvantage is that it gives the result in the form of a 
conthiued fraction, which for the most part must ultimately be con- 
verted into a decimal. There is one aclvantage in the method, that 
a commensurable root (that is, a root equal to a rational fraction) 
i.s found accurately, since, when such root exists, the continued 
fraction terminates. 

6. Newton'a method (1711), as perfected by Fourier (1831), may be 
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roughly stated as follows. If 4^=7 be an approximate value of any 
root, and 7 + A tie correct value^ then f(y + A) = q, that is, 

t(i) + \t'(y) + + •••=«>: 

and then, if A be so small that the terms after the second may be 
neglected, f{y) + hf(y)=o^ that is, A = - f(y)lf'{y), or the new approxi- 
mate value is x^y - f(y)lf{y) \ and so on, as often as we please. 
It will be observed that so f^ nothing has been assumed as to the 
separation of the roots, or even as to the existence of a real root ; 
7 nas been taken as the approximate value of a root, but no precise 
meaning has been attached to this expression. The question arises, 
What are the conditions to be satisfied by 7 in order that the process 
may by successive repetitions actually lead to a certain real root of the 
equation ; or that, 7 being an approximate value of a certain real 
root, the new value 7 - /(7)//'(7) niay be a more approximate value. 

Referring to fig. i, it is easy to see that if OC represent the assumed 
value 7, then, drawing the ordinate CP to meet the curve in P, and 
the tangent rc' to meet the axis in C', we shall have OC' as the new 
approximate value of the root. But observe that there is here a 
real root OX, and that the curve beyond X is convex to the axis ; 
under these conditions the point C' is nearer to X than was C ; and, 
starting with C' instead of C, and proceeding in like manner to draw 
a new ordinate and tangent, ancl so on as often as we please, we 
approximate continually, and that with great rapidity, to the true 
value OX. But if C had been taken on the other side of X, where the 
curve is concave to the axis, the new point C' might or might not 
be nearer to X than was the point C ; and in this case the method, 
if it succeeds at all, does so by accident only, i.e. it may happen 
that C' or some subsequent point comes to be a point C, such that 
OC is a proper approximate v^ue of the root, and then the subsequent 
approximations proceed in the same manner as if this value had oeen 
assumed in the first instance, all the preceding work being wasted. 



It thus appears that for the proper application of the method we 
require more than the mere separation of the roots. In order to be 
able to approximate to a certain root a, =OX, we require to know 
that, between OX and some value ON, the curve is always convex 
to the axis (analytically, between the two values, f(x) and f(x) must 
have always the same sign). When thi.s i.s so, the point C may be 
taken anywhere on the proper side of X, and within the portion XN 
of the axis ; and the process is then the one already explained. 
The approximation is in general a very rapid one. If we know for the 
required root OX the two limits OM, ON such that from M to X the 
curve is always concave to the axis, while from X to N it is always 
convex to the axis, — then, taking D anywhere in the portion MX 
and (as before) C in the portion XN, drawing the ordinates DQ, 
CP, and joining the points P, Q by a line which meets the axis in D', 
also constructing the point C' by means of the tangent at P as before, 
we have for the required root the new limits OD', OC' ; and pro- 
ceeding in like manner with the points D', C', and so on as often as 
we please, we obtain at each step two limits approximating more and 
more nearly to the required root OX. The process as to the point D', 
translated into ana^sis, is the ordinate process of interpolation. 
Suppose OD^^, OC = a, we have approximately /(/3 + A) = /(i8) + 

^ V whence if the root is ^ A then A = - 

Returning for a moment to Homer's method, it may be remarked 
that the correction A, to an approximate value a, is therein found 
as a quotient the same or such as the quotient /(a) --/'(a) which 
presents itself in Newton’s method. The difierence is that with 
Homer the integer part of this quotient is taken as the presumptive 
value of A, and the figure is verified at each step. With Newton the 
quotient itself, developed to the proper number of decimal places, 
is taken as the value of A ; if too many decimals are taken, there 
would be a waste of work ; but the error would correct itself at the 
next step. Of course the calculation should be conducted without 
any such waste of work. 

Imaginary Theory, 

7. It will be recollectefl that the expression number and Ae 
correlative epithet ajr the outset used in a wide 


sense, as extending to imaginaries. This extension arises out 
of thegtheory of equations by a process analogous to that by which 
number, in its original most restricted sense of positive integer 
number, was extended to have the meaning of a real positive 
or negative magnitude susceptible of contmuous variation. 

If for a moment number is understood in its most restricted 
sense ^ meaning positive integer number, the solution of a simple 
equation leads to an extension; ax-b^^o gives x^bja, a 
positive fraction, and we can in this manner rejH^sent, not 
accurately, but as nearly as we please, any positive magnitude 
whatever; so an equation ax-{-b — o gives x^-bja, which 
(approximately as before) represents any negative magnitude. 
We thus arrive at the extended signification of number as a 
continuously varying positive or negative magnitude. Such 
numbers may be added or subtracted, multiplied or divided 
one by another, and the result is always a number. Now from 
a quadric equation we derive, in like manner, the notion of a 
complex or imaginary number such as is spoken of above. The 
equation is not (in the foregoing sense, number® real 

number) satisfied by any numerical value whatever of x ; but 
we assume that there is a number which we call t, satisfying the 
equation + 1 = o, and then taking a and b any real numbers, 
we form an expression such as a + Af, and use the expression 
number in this extended sense : any two such numbers may be 
added or subtracted, multiplied or divided one by the other, 
and the result is always a number. And if we consider first 
a quadric equation x^-¥px-\-g=^o where p and q are real numbers, 
and next the like equation, where p and q are any numbers 
whatever, it can be shown that there exists for x a numerical 
value which satisfies the equation ; or, in other words, it can 
be shown that the equation has a numerical root. The like 
theorem, in fact, holds good for an equation of any order whatever ; 
but suppose for a moment that this was not the case ; say that 
there was a cubic equation x^’\-px?-f‘qx-¥t-Oy with numerical 
coefficients, not satisfied by any numerical value of x, we should 
have to establish a new imaginary ; satbfying some such equation, 
and should then have to consider numbers of the form a + A; , or 
perhaps a-^bj-^ cf^ {a, A, c numbers o + / 3 i of the kind heretofore 
considered), — ^first we should be thrown back on the quadric 
equation x^ + px-^q^o, p and q being now numbers of the last- 
mentioned extended form — non constat that every such equation 
has a numerical root — and if not, we might be led to other 
imaginaries k, I, &c., and so on ad infinitum in inextricable 
confusion. 

But in fact a numerical equation of any order whatever has 
always a numerical root, and thus numbers (in the foregoing 
sense, number = quantity of the form a + ( 3 i) form {what reed 
numbers do not) universe complete in itself, such that starting 
in it we are never led out of it. There may very well be, and 
perhaps are, numbers in a more general sense of the term 
(quaternions are not a case in point, as the ordinary laws of 
combination are not adhered to), but in order to have to do with 
such numbers (if any) we must start with them. 

8. The capital theorem as regards numerical equations thus 
is, every numerical equation has a numerical root; or for 
shortness (the meaning being as before), every equation has a 
root. Of course the theorem is the reverse of self-evident, and 
it requires proof ; but provisionally assuming it as true, we derive 
from it the general theory of numerical equations. As the term 
root was introduced in tlie course of an explanation, it will be 
convenient to give here the formal definition. 

A number a such that substituted for x it makes the function 
. . . ±p„ to be =0, or say such that it satisfies the 
equation f(x) = o, is said to be a root of the equation ; that Is, a 
being a root, we have 

- />ia**~* . , . ±pnSs:o,or8ay/(a) = o : 

and it is then easily shown that at - a is a factor of the function /(x), 
viz. that we have f(x)^(x^*a)/y(x)y where fAx) is a function 
, . . ±^,.-1 of the order «-i, with numerical co- 
efficients 

In general a is not a root of the equation /,fir) “O, but it may be so 
— i.e. /|(jr) may contain tiie factor x^a\ when this is so, f{x) will 
contain the factor (x ^ aY ; writing then f(x ) « {x - «)* /j(ir), and assum- 
ing that a is not a root of the equation f^ix) x s a is then said to 
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be a double root of the equation f(x) ~o ; and similarly f(x) may 
contain the factor and no higher power, and ;r = a is then a 

triple root ; and so on. 

Supposing in general that f(x) tt)»F(;r) (a being a positive 
integer which may be =1, (;r - a)® the highest power of a- - a which 
divides /W. and F(4;) being of course of the order « - a), then the 
equation F(;r) = o will have a root b which will be difierent from a ; 
x-b will be a factor, in general a simple one, but it may bo a multiple 
one, of F(iir), and f(x) will in this case be =(;ir-a)®{ir-6)^4>(A') {fi a 
positive integer which may be =1, (x^b)^ the highest power of 
x-b in F(x) or f{xY and 4 ?(x) being of course of the order n - a ~ 
The original equation f(x) =so is in this case said to have a roots each 
= <1, /J roots each = b ; and so on for any other factors (x - &c. 

We have thus the theorem — A numerical equation of the order n 
has in every case n roots, viz. there exist n numbers, b^ , , , (in 
general all distinct, but which may arrange themselves in any seta 
of equal values), such that /(;r) = (at- a)(.r“0)(;»r-c) . . . identically. 

If the equation has equal roots, these can in general be determined, 
and the case is at any rate a special one which may be in the first 
instance excluded from consideration. It is, therefore, in general 
assumed that the equation f{x) - o has all its roots unequal. 

If the coefficients are all or any one or more of them 

imaginary, then the equation f(x) = o, separating the real and imagin- 
ary parts thereof, may be written F(Ar) + =0, where F(a-), 

^(x) are each of them a function with real coefficients ; and it thus 
appears that the equation f[x) = o, with imaginary coefficients, has 
not in general any real root ; supposing it to have a real root a, this 
must be at once a root of each of the equations F(;r) =0 and ^(x) = o. 

But an equation with real coefficients may have as well imaginary 
as real ix)ots, and we have further the theorem that for any such 
equation the imaginary roots enter in pairs, viz. a + jSi being a root, 
then a - will be also a root. It follows that if the order be odd, 
there is always an odd number of real roots, and therefore at least one 
real root. 

9. In the case of an equation with real coefficients, the question 
of the existence of real roots, and of their separation, has been 
already considered. In the general case of an equation with 
imaginary (it may be real) coefficients, the like question arises 
as to the situation of the (real or imaginary^ roots ; thus, if 
for facility of conception we regard the constituents a, ^ of a 
root a ^ pi as the co-ordinates of a point in piano, and accordingly 
represent the root by such pwint, then drawing in the plane any 
closed curve or “ contour,’’ the question is how many roots lie 
within such contour. 

This i.s solved theoretically by means of a theorem of A. L. Cauchy 
(1837), viz. writing in the original equation x-^-iy in place of x, the 
function f{x + iy) becomes == P + iQ, where P and Q are each of them 
a rational and integral function (with real coefficients) of (x, y). 
Imagining the point \x^ y) to travel along the contour, and considering 
the number 01 changes of sign from - to + and from + to ~ 
of the fraction corresponding to passages of the fraction through 
zero (that is, to values for which P becomes = o, disregarding those 
for which Q becomes - o), the difference of these numbers gives the 
number of roots within the contour. 

It is important to remark that the demonstration does not pre- 
suppose the existence of any root ; the contour may be the infinity 
of the plane (such infinity regarded as a contour, or closed curve), 
and in this case it can be shown (and that very easily) that the differ- 
ence of the numbers of changes of sign is = n ; that is, there are within 
the infinite contour, or (what is the same thing) there are in all n roots ; 
thus Cauchy’s theorem contains really the proof of the fundamental 
theorem that a numerical equation of the nth order (not only has 
a numerical root, but) has precisely n roots. It would appear that 
this proof of the fundamental theorem in its most complete form is 
in principle identical with the last {>roof of K. F. Gauss (1849) of 
the theorem, in the form — A numerical equation of the nth order 
has always a root.^ 

But in the case of a finite contour, the actual determination of the 
difference which gives the number of real roots can be effected o^y 
in the case of a rectangular contour, by applying to each of its sides 
separately a method such as that of Sturta^s theorem ; and thus the 
actual determination ultimately depends on a method such as that 
of Sturm’s theorem. 

Very little has been done in regard to the calculation of the 
imaginary roots of an equation by approximation ; and the question 
is not here conadered. 

10. A class of numerical equations which needs to be con- 
sidered is that of the binomid equations a^-a—o (a^a+jSf, 
a complex number). 

' The earlier demonstrations by Euler, Lagrange, &c., relate to the 
case of a numerical equation witn real coefficients ; and they consist 
in showing that such equation has always a real quadratic divisor, fur- 
nishing two roots, which are either real or else conjugate imaginaries 
a + /Sf (see Lagrange's Equations numtnqu€s'\. 


The foregoing conclusions apply, viz. there are always n roots, 
which, it may be shown, are aU unequal. And these can be found 
numerically by the extraction of the square root, and of an nth root, 
of reed numbers, and by the aid of a table of natural sines and 
cosines.-^ For writing 

«+/»•= jw + ’ 

there is always a real angle X (positive and less than 2ir), such that 

its cosine and sine are and respectively ; that 

is, writing for shortness ^(a® + / 9 «) = p, we have (cos X 4- i sin X), 

or the equation is x^^p (cos X 4- f sin X) ; hence observing that 

^cos^ 4 “ * sin ^ j = cos X + 1 sin X, a value of is = jjyp^cos ^ 4 - i sin 

The formula really gives all the roots, for instead of X we may write 
X 4* 2 sir, 5 a positive or negative integer, and then we have 


^ X 4* 2Sir , . . X4‘2sr\ 
- «/p(^cos -._-4-l8m— -j. 


which has the n values obtained by giving to s the values o, 1, 2 . . . 
« - 1 in succession ; the roots are, it is clear, represented by points 
lying at equal intervals on a circle. But it is more convenient to pro- 
ceed somewhat differently ; taking one of the roots to be $, so that 
0 *^ ~ fl, then assuming x = Oy^ the equation becomes y« - i == o, which 
equation, like the original equation, has precisely n roots (one of them 
being of course =1). And the originm equation x^-a^o is thus 
reduced to the more simple equation ;r" - 1 = 0 ; and although the 
theory of this equation is included in the preceding one, yet it is 
proper to state it separately. 

‘The equation - i = 0 has its several roots expressed in the form 

1, w, where u may be taken =cos^*^ 4-isin — : in fact, 

n n 

u) having this value, any integer power is = cos 4- i sin — , and 

n ft 

we thence have (a^)" = cos 2 Tk 4 - i sin zrA, = i, that is, w* is a root of 
the equation. The theory will be resumed further on. 

By what precedes, we are led to the notion (a numerical) of the 
radical regarded as an w- valued function ; anyone of these being 
denoted by ”/«, then the series of values is wj/a, . . . : 

or we may, if we please, use instead of as a .symbol to denote 
the w-valued function. 

A.S the coefficients of an algebraical equation may be numerical, 
all vrhich follows in regard to algebraical equations is (with, it may 
be, some few modifications) applicable to numerical equations ; and 
hence, concluding for the present this subject, it will be convenient 
to pass on to algebraical equations. 

Algebraical Equations, 

II. The equation is 

... ±P»=0, 

and we here assume the existence of roots, viz. we assume that 
there are n quantities a, b, c . (in general all of them different, 
but which in particular cases may become equal in sets in any 
manner), such that 

X" “ 4- . . .±^i, = o; 

or looking at the question in a different point of view, and 
starting with the roots a,b,c . , .as given, we express the product 
of the n factors x-a, x-b, ... in the foregoing form, and thus 
arrive at an equation of the order n having the n roots a, b,c . 
In either case we have 

Pi = 2 a, p2 = Sab, . . ,pn = abc . ^ : 

i.e. regarding the coefficients p^, />a . . . pn as given, then we 
assume the existence of roots a, b,c, . . . such that See. ; 

or, regarding the roots as given, then we write p^, p^, to 
denote the functions ^a, %lb, &(:. 

As already explained, the epithet algebraical is not used in opposi- 
tion to numerical; an algebraical equation is merely an equation 
wherein the coefficients are not restricted to denote, or are not ex- 
plicitly considered as denotii^, numbers. That the abstraction is 
legitimate, appears by the simplest example ; in saying that the 
equation x^-px + q — o has a root ^ = i 4- - 4^^) f i wc mean that 

writing this value for x the equation becomes an identity, [|{/’4- 
J(p« - 4^)f ]® - p\i 4 - x/(/>* - 4^ ) I ] 4 ^ - o ; and the verification of 
tnis identity in nowise depends upon p and q meaning numbers. 
But if it be asked what there is beyond numerical equations included 
in the term algebraical equatiDn’ or, again, what is the full extent 
of the meaning attributed to the term — the latter question at any 

* The square root of a 4-^1 can l)e determined by the extraction of 
square roots of positive r^ numbers, without the trigonometrical 
tables. 
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rate it would be very difficult to answer ; as to the former one, it 
may be said that the coefficients may, for instance, be 83rmbol8 of 
operation. As r^ards such equations, there is certainly no proof 
that every equation has a root, or that an equation of the nth order 
has n roots ; nor is it in any wise clear what the precise si^ihcation 
of the statement is. But it is found that the assumption of the 
existence of the « roots can be made without contradictory results ; 
conclusions derived from it, if they involve the roots, rest on the 
same ground as the original assumption ; but the conclusion may 
be independent of the roots altogether, and in this case it is 
undoubtedly valid ; the reasoning, although actually conducted by 
aid of the assumption (and, it may be, most easily and elegantly 
in this manner), is really independent of the assumption. In illustra- 
tion, we observe that it is allowable to express a function of p and q 
as follows, — that is, by means of a rational symmetrical function of 
a and h ; this can, as a fact, be expressed as a rational function of 
a + h and db ; and if we prescribe that a + h and ab shall then be 
changed into p and q respectively, we have the required function of 
/), q. That is, we have F{a, d) as a representation of /(/», ^), obtained 
as if we had p = a-\-bf q^ab^ but without in any wise assuming the 
existence of the u, h of these equations. 

12. Starting from the equation 

. . . =;r-a.;ir-6. &c. 
or the equivalent equations &c., we find 

... = 0 , 

. . . =o; 


(it is as satisfying these equations that n, ^ ... are said to be 
the roots of . . . ~o); and conversely from the 

last-mentioned equations, assuming that a, ^ ... are all different, 
we deduce 


and 


Pi — 2a, p.i ss 'SMhy &c. 


. . . =4; - a.^r - 6. &C. 


Observe that if, for instance, a- by then the equations 
... =0, . . . ~o would reduce them- 

selves to a single rdation, which would not of itself express 
that a was a double root, — that is, that {x - was a factor of 
+ , &c. ; but by considering b as the limit of a + A, 
h indefinitely small, we obtain a second equation 
na"“^- (tj- i)pja»*-*+ . . . =o. 


which, with the first, expresses that a is a double root ; and then 
the whole system of equations leads as before to the equations 
Pi = 2 a, dec. But the existence of a double root implies a certain 
relation between the coefficients ; the general case is when the 
roots are all unequal. 

We have then the theorem that every rational symmetrical 
function of the roots is a rational function of the coefficients. 
This is an easy consequence from the less general theorem, every 
rational and integral symmetrical function of the roots is a 
rational and integral function of the coefficients. 

In particular, the sums of the powers 2a^, d:c., are rational 
and integral functions of the coefficients. 

The process originally employed for the expression of other functions 
2a*d^, &c., in terms of the coefficients is to make them depend upon 
the sums of powers : for instance, Sa*6^ “ Sa*2a^ - ; but 

tliis is very objectionable ; the true theory consists in showing that 
we have systems of equations 


-2a, 

= 2a6 

= 2a*+22afe, 

~ labCy 

= 2aS) + 32 afec, 

= 2a* + 32a^ + 62a6c, 
where in each system there are precisely as many equations as there 
are root-functions on the right-hand side — e.g. 3 equations and 3 
functions Zahe, Zd^h^ 2a*. Hence ha each system the root-functions 
can be determined linearly in terms of the powers and products of 
the coefficients ; 



r2a^ pj, 

(2a6c= />„ 

Sa«6= PiP^-^P^, 


and so on. The other process, if applied consistently, would 
derive the originally assumed value 2a6,*/>3, from the two equa- 
^ons 2a = />, 2a® = /»,*- 20- ; t.s. we have 22a2) s 2a . 2a - 2a®, 3= 

i>l®-(/»®-2/)3),=2/»3. 

23. It is convenient to mention here the theorem that, x 


being determined as above by an equation of the order n, any 
ratiom^l and integral function whatever of x, or more generally 
any rational function which does not become infinite m virtue 
of the equation itself, can be expressed as a rational and integral 
function of x, of the order n-i, the coefficients being rational 
functions of coefficients of the equation. Thus the equation 
gives 0^ a function of the form in question ; multiplying each 
side by x, and on the right-hand side writing for its foregoing 
value, we have a function of the form m question ; and the 
like for any higher power of x, and therefore also for any rational 
and integral function of x. The proof in the case of a rational 
non-integral function is somewhat more complicated. The final 
result is of the form tf){x)l\p{x^^l{x), or say <H,x)‘-}p{x)l{x)*»o, 
where rpy I are rational and mtegri functions ; in other words, 
this equation, being true if only f(^x)—o, can only be so by reason 
that the left-hand side contains /(x) as a factor, or we must have 
identically ^(x^ - rp{x) I (x) = M (x) f{x). And it is, moreover, clear 
that the equation <#»(«)/^A!)*I(«), being satisfied if only f(x)^o, 
must be satisfied by each root of the equation. 

From the theorem that a rational symmetrical function of the roots 
is expressible in terms of the coefficients, it at once follows that it is 
possible to determine an equation (of an assignable order) having 
for its roots the several values of any given (unsymmetrical) function 
of the roots of the given equation. For example, in the case of a 
quartic equation, roots (a, 5, c, d), it is j^ssible to find an equation 
having the roots a6, ac, ad, bCy hdy cd (being therefore a sextic equa- 
tion) : viz. in the product 

(y - ah)(y - ac)(y - ad)(y - hc)(y - fed) (y - cd) 
the coefficients of the several powers of y wiU be symmetrical functions 
of a, by Cy d and therefore rational and integral functions of the co- 
efficients of the quartic equation ; hence, supposing the product so 
expressed, and equating it to zero, we have the required scxlic 
equation. In the same manner can be found the scxtic equation 
having the roots (a - 6)®, (a - c)®, (a - d)®, (6 « r)®, {b - d)®, (0 - d)% which 
is the equation of differences previously referred to ; and similarly 
we obtain the equation of differences for a given equation of any 
order. Again, the equation sought for may be that having for its 
n roots the given rational functions 0(a), 0(6), ... of the several 
roots of the given equation. Any such rational function can (as 
was shown) be expressed as a rational and integral function of the 
order n - i ; and, retaining x in place of any one of the roots, the 
problem is to find y from the equations x* - ... =0, and 

r = Mn;r'*-^ + Mj;r"-®+ .... or, what is the same thing, from these 
two equations to eliminate x. This is in fact E. W. Tschimhausen's 
transformation (1683). 

14. In connexion with what precedes, the question arises as to 
the number of values (obtained by permutations of the roots) of 
given unsymmetrical functions of the roots, or say of a given set 
of letters : for instance, with roots or letters (a, b, c, d) as before, 
how many values are there of the function ab + cd, or better, 
how many functions are there of this form ? The answer is 3, 
viz. ab^- edy ac’\-hdy ad be ] or again we may ask whether, in 
the case of a given number of letters, there exist functions with 
a given number of values, 3-valued, 4-valued functions, &c. 

It is at once seen that for any given number of letters there exist 
2-valued functions ; the product of the differences of the letters is 
such a function ; however the letters are interclianged, it alters only 
its sign ; or say the two values are A and - A. And if P, Q are 
symmetrical functions of the letters, then the general form of such 
a function is P + QA ; this has only the two values P + QA, P - QA. 

In the case of 4 letters there exist (as appears above) 3-valued 
functions : but in the case of 5 letters there does not exist any 3- 
valued or 4-valued function ; and the only 5-valued functions are 
those which are ^mmetrical in regard to four of the letters, and can 
thus be eaq>ressedr in terms of one letter and of symmetrical functions 
of all the letters. These last theorems present themselves in the 
demonstration of the non-existence of a solution; of a quintac equation 
by radicals. 

The theory is an extensive and important one, depending on 
the notions of subsHtuitons and of groups {q.v), 

15. Returning to equations, we have the very important 
theorem that, given the value of any unsymmetrical function of 
the roots, in the case of a quartic equation, ^e function 
ab + cd, it is m general possible to determine rationally the value 
of any similar function, such as (a + + (e: + d)®. 

The a priori ground of this th^rem may be illustrated by means of 
a numencal equation. Suppose that the roots od a. quartic equation 
are i, 2 , 3 , 4, then if ,it is that ab i-,cdtsj 4 y this in effect deter- 
mines a, b to be I, 2 and Cyd to be 3, 4 (viz. a» i, 6 s =2 or a = 2, & = i. 
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and^ar3, </s»4orrs=3, <f=4) or else a, ^ to be 3, 4 and d to be j, 2 ; 
and it therefore in effect determines (a + b)^ + (c 4 d)® to be = 370, 
and not any other value ; that is, {a 4 6)® 4 (c + d)®, as having a 
single value, must be determinable rationally. And we can in the 
same way account for cases of failure as regards particular equations ; 
thus, the roots being i, 2, 3, 4 as before, determines a to be 

- 1 and to be 2, but if the roots had been i, a, 4> 16 then aH> = 16 
does not uniouely determine a,& but only makes them to be 1,16 or 
2,4 respectively. 

As to the a posteriori proof, assume, for instance, 
ti=ab + cdy yi — (a+ b)'^ +(c + dY\ 
t2^ac + bdt yfi (fl 4 f;)® +{b^ dy\ 
t^==iad + bCf .vj {a 4 4 (i!> 4 cf : 

then yj 4 yg 4 yg, 4 f^ya 4 4 /./y- 4 t^y^ will be respectively 

83 rrnmetrical functions of the roots of the quartic, and therefore 
rational and integral functions of the coefficients ; that is, they 
will be known. 

Suppose for a moment that fg, are all known ; then the 
equations being linear in yj, y^, y^ these can be expressed rationally 
in terms of the coefficients and of fg ; that is, yj, y^, yj will be 
known. But observe further that y^ is obtained as a Junction of 

/g, symmetrical as regards fg ; it can therefore be expressed 
as a rational function of /j and of < 24 / 3 , Wat thence as a rational 
function of fj and of 4 fo 4 /g, /jfg 4 fjfg 4 Vg, /j/g/g ; but these last are 
symmetrical functions of the roots, and as such they are expressible 
rationally in terms of the coefficients ; that is, y^ will be expressed 
as a rational function of and of the coefficients ; or ti (alone, not 
3 or /.,) being known, y^ will be rationally determined. 

16. We now consider the question of the algebraical solution 
of equations, or, more accurately, that of the solution oj equations 
by radicals. 

In the case of a quadric equation x- -px -^q — o^ we can by the 
assistance of the sign ) or ( )i find an expression for ;r as a 
2-valued function of the coefficients />, q such that substituting 
tiiis value in the equation, the equation is thereby identically 
satisfied ; it has been found that this expression is 

and the equation is on this account said to be algebraically solvable, 
or more accurately solvable by radicals. Or we may by writing 
A = - 4 reduce the (jquation to - 4^^, viz. to an equation 

of the form = a ; and m virtue of its being thus reducible we say 
that the original equation is solvable by radicals. And the question 
for an equation of any higher order, say of the order w, is, can we 
by means of radicals (that is, by aid of the .sign !!!/( ) or ( using 
as many as we please of such signs and with any values of m) find 
an n-valued function (or any function) of the coefficients which 
substituted lor x in the equation shall satisfy it identically ? 

It will be observed that the coefficients p^q.., are not explicitly 
considered as numbers, but even if they do denote numbers, the 
question whether a numerical equation admits of .solution by radicals 
is wliolly unconnected with the before-mentioned theorem of the 
existence of the n roots of such an equation. It does not even 
follow that in the case of a numerical equation solvable by radicals 
the algebraical .solution gives tlie numerical solution, but this requires 
explanation. Consider first a numerical quadric equation with 
imaginary coefficients. In the formula ^ = \/(^‘‘^-4^){ , sub- 

stituting for pj q their given numerical values, we ootain lor x an 
expression of the form x — a-¥pi±^J(y-\-bi)^ where a, / 3 , 7, 5 are 
real numbers. This expression substituted for x in the quadric 
equation would satisfy it identically, and it is thus an algeoraical 
solution ; but there is no obvious a priori reason why (v/(7 4 hi) 
should have a value = 4 , where c and d are real numbers cal- 
culable by the extraction of a root or roots of real numbers ; however 
the case is (what there was no a priori right to expect) that ^/(y 4 Si) 
has such a value calculable by means of the radical expressions 
h’^)±y} : and hence the algebraical solution of a numerical 
quadric equation does in every case give the numerical solution. The 
case of a numerical cubic equation will be con.sidered presently. 

17. A cubic equation can be solved by radicals. 

Taking for greater simplicity the cubic in the reduced form 
^4^^-r = o, and assuming xesa^b, this will be a solution if only 
306 =n q and a* 4 6® ~ r, equations which give (a* - b^)^ r** - ^q^, a 
quadne equation solvable by radicals, and giving 
a 2-valued function of the coefficients : combming this with 4 ^ 
ssr, we have a® = J{r4 a 2 -valued function: we then 

have a by means of a cube root, viz. 

a 6-valued function of the coefficients ; but then, writing we 

have, as may be shown, a 4 fc a 3-valued function of the coefficients ; 
and z=:a4 6 is the required solution by radicals. It would have 
been wrong to complete the solution by writkig 

for then a 4 would have been given as a g-valued function having 
only 3. o^.ita valuies roots, and the other 6 values being im^vant. 
Observe thit In this last process we make no use of the equation 


in its original form, but use only the derived equation 
= g®, implied in, but not implying, the original form. 

An interesting variation of the solution is to write ;rss« 6 (a 4 6 ), 

giving a®ft®(a* 4 <!>®) = r and 3a®6® *= g, or say a® 4 6 ® =« a®6* =: \q ; 

and consequently 


i,e, here a®, 6® arc each of them a 2 -valued function, but as the only 
effect of altering the sign of the quadric radical is to interchange 
a®, 6®, they may be regarded as each of them 1 -valued ; a and b 
are each of them 3- valued (for observe that here only a®6®, not ah^ 
is given) ; and ab(a 4 b) thus is in appearance a 9- valued function ; 
but it can easily be shown that it is (as it ought to be) only 3-valued. 

In the case of a numerical cubic, even when the coefficients are real, 
substituting their values in tlic expression 
^ xV~Ar‘)}]4i74. 

this may depend on an expression of the form <1/(7 4 5 *) where 
7 and h are real numbers (it will do so if r® - is a negative num- 
ber), and then we cannot by the extraction of any root or roots of 
real positive numbers reduce 4/(7 4 hi) to the form c 4 df , c and d 
real numbers ; hence here the algebraical solution docs not give the 
numerical solution, and we have here the so-called “ irreducible 
case " of a cubic equation. By what precedes there is nothing in 
this that might not have been expected ; the algebraical solution 
makes the .solution depend on the extraction of the cube root of 
a number, and there was no reason for expecting this to be a real 
number. It is well known that the case in question is that wherein 
the three roots of the numerical cubic equation are all real ; if the 
root.s are two imaginary, one real, then contrariwise the quantity 
under the cul>e root is real ; and the algebraical solution gives 
the numerical one. 

The irreducible ca.se is solvable by a trigonometrical formula, but 
this is not a solution by radicals : it consists in effect in reducing the 
given numerical cubic (not to a cubic of the form z® = v, solvable by 
the extraction of a cube root, but) to a cubic of the form - 3;r = a, 
corresponding to the equation 4 cos - 3 cos 0 = cos 3^ which serves 
to determine cos B when cos 3^ is known. The theory is applicable 
to an algebraical cubic equation ; say that such an equation, if it 
can be reduced to the form 4.^®- ^x^a^ is solvable by " trisection " 
— then the general cubic equation is solvable by trisection. ^ 

18. A quartic equation is solvable by radicals : and it is to be 
remarked that the existence of such a solution depends on the 
existence of 3- valued functions such as ab 4 cd of the four roots 
{a, b, c, d): by what precedes ab-¥cd is the root of a cubic 
equation, which equation is solvable by radicals : hence ab 4 cd 
can be found by radicals ; and since abed is a given function, ah 
and cd can then be found by radicals. But by what precedes, 
if be known then any similar function, say a 4 is obtainable 
rationally ; and then from the values of fl 4 ^ and ab we may by 
radicals obtain the value of a or b, that is, an expression for the 
root of the given quartic equation : the expression ultimately 
obtained is 4-valued, corresponding to the difierent values of the 
several radicals which enter therein, and we have thus the ex- 


pression by radicals of each of the four roots of the quartic 
equation. But when the quartic is numerical the same thing 
happens as in the cubic, and the algebraical solution does not in 
every case give the numerical one. 

It will be understood from the foregoing explanation as to the 
quartic how in the next following case, that of the quinlic, the question 
of the solvability by radicals depends on the existence or non- 
existence of A-valucd fimctions of the five roots (a, b^ c, e) ; the 
fundamental theorem is the one already stated, a rational function 
of five letters, if it has loss than 5, cannot have more than 2 value.s, 
that is, there are no 3-valued or 4-valued functions of s letters : and 
by reasoning depending in part upon this theorem, N. H. Abel (1824) 
showed that a general quintic equation is not solvable by radicals ; 
and a fortiori the general equation of any order higher than 5 is not 
solvable by radical. 

19. The general theory of the solvability of an equation by radicals 
depends fundamentally on A. T. Vandermonde's remark (1770) 
that, supposing an equation is solvable by radicals, and that we have 
therefore an a^ebraical expression of in terms of the coefficients, 
then substituting for the coefficients their values in terms of the roots, 
the resulting expression must reduce itself to any one at pleasure of 
the roots a,b,c , . . ; thus in the case of the quadric equation, in the 
expression x = 4 “ 4 ^)} » substituting for p and q their values, 

and observing that (a 4 ft)® ^ 4 aft s (a - ft)®, this becomes x » Ija 4 ft 4 
^(s-ft)®} , the value bei^ a or ft according as the xadkal is taken 
to be 4 (a -ft) or - (a -ft). 

So in the cubic Muation z® - px^ ^ . r = o, if the roots are a, ft, c, 
and if » is used to denote an imaginary cube root of unity, u® 4 w 4 
1=0, then writing fbr shortness p=^a-¥h^c, L>*n4a^4V^, 
a 4 (1;^ 4 (tfC, it is at once seen that LM, L’ 4 M®, and therefore also 
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(JJ - M *)9 are 83anmetrical functions of the roots, and consequently 
rational functions of the coefficients : hence 
1 {L* + M»+ 

is a rational function of the coefficients, which when these are 
replaced by their values as functions of the roots becomes, according 
to the sign given to the quadric radical, =L’* or M*; taking it s=L^ 
the cube root of the expression has the three values L, wL, ; 
and LM divided by the same cube root has therefore the values 
M, (iiM ; whence finally the expression 

+ V(L»-M 8 )«)} + LM-r-V{iI-* + M«+ ^(La-M 3 ) 2 )}] 
has the three values 

J(/? + L + M), + + J(/> + w®L + wM) ; 

that is, these are ~a, c respectively. If the value had been 
taken instead of L^, then the expression would have had the same 
three values a, 5 , c. Comparing the solution given for the cubic 
it will readily be seen that the two solutions are 
identical, and that the function under the radical sign must 

(by aid of the relation i) = o which suosists in this case) reduce itself 
to (L* “ M*)® ; it is only by each radical being equal to a rational 
function of the roots that the final expression can l)ecome equal to 
the roots a, 6, c respectively. 

20. The formulae for the cubic were obtained by J. L. Lagrange 

(1770-1771) from a different point of view. Upon examining 
and comparing the principal known methods for the solution of 
algebraical equations, he found that they all ultimately depended 
upon finding a “ resolvent equation of which the root is 
a + (t)6 + 4 - . . . , w being an imaginary root of unity, 

of the same order as the equation ; e.g, for the cubic the root is 
a-huib-^-vah, a> an imaginary cube root of unity. Evidently the 
method gives for a quadric equation, which is the resolvent ’’ 
equation in this particular case. 

For a quartic the formulae present themselves in a somewhat 
different form, by reason that 4 is not a prime number. Attempt- 
ing to afmly it to a quintic, we seek for the equation of which the 
root is + + u) an imaginary fifth root of 

unity, or rather the fifth power thereof (a 4* 4 - ; 

this is a 24-valued function, but if we consider the four values 
corresponding to the roots of unity w, cd‘^, ufi, <0^, viz, the values 

(a 4 w ^ 4 urc 4 ta^d 4 
(a 4 M 4 4 w 4 w®^r, 

{a 4 M 4 w c 4 u^d 4 )®, 

(a 4 4 tii^c 4 u^d 4 w )®, 

any symmetrical function of these, for instance their sum, is a 
6-valued function of the roots, and may therefore be determined 
by means of a sextic equation, the coefficients whereof are rational 
functions of the coefficients of the original quintic equation ; the 
conclusion being that the solution of an equation of the fifth order 
is made to depend upon that of an equation of the sixth order. 
This is, of course, useless for the solution of the quintic equation, 
which, as already mentioned, does not admit of solution by 
radicals ; but the equation of the sixth order, Lagrange^s re- 
solvent sextic, is very important, and is intimately connected 
with all the later investigations in the theory. 

21. It is to be remarked, in regard to the question of solv- 
ability by radicals, that not only the coefficients are taken to 
be arbitrary, but it is assumed that they are represented each 
by a single letter, or say rather that they are not so expressed 
in terms of other arbitrary quantities as to make a solution 
possible. If the coefficients are not all arbitrary, for instance, 
if some of them are zero, a sextic equation might be of the 
form 9 fi + bx*-\-cx-'¥d^o, and so be solvable as a cubic; or 
if the coefficients of the sextic are given functions of the six 
arbitrary quantities a, b, c, d, e, /, such that the sextic is really 
of the form (x^-^ax + b){oi^-^cx^’^dx^ + ex'^’f)=o, then it breaks 
up into the equations x^-^ax+b-o, x* 4 rx® 4 d!x 2 4 

and is consequently solvable by radicals ; so also if the form 
is (x-a)(x-b){x-c)(x-dXx-eXx-f)’^o, then the equation 
is solvable by radicals,— -in this extreme case rationally. Such 
cases of solvability are self-evident; but they are enough 
to show that the general theorem of the non-solvability by 
radicals of an equation of the fifth or any higher order does not 
in any wise exclude for such orders the existence of particular 
equations solvable by radicals; and there are, in fact, extensive 
classes of equations which are thus solvable ; the binomial 
equations - 1 » o present an' instance. 


22. It has already been shown how the several roots of the equation 

X" - I ^ o can be expressed in the form cos 4 i sin but the 

n n 

question is now that of the algebraical solution (or solution by 
radicals) of this equation. There is always a root = i ; if cu be any 
other root, then obviously «, w*, . . . are all of them roots ; x»» - i 
contains the factor x-iy and it thus appears that &>, are 

the n - I roots of the equation 

. ,+X+ I =0; 

we have, of course, w"-‘ 4 w"-® + . . . + w 4 i = o. 

It is proper to distinguish the cases n prime and n composite ; 
and in the latter case there is a distinction according as the prime 
factors of n are simple or multiple. By way of illustration, suppose 
successively n = 1 5 and » = 9 ; in the former case, if a be an imaginary 
root of ;r^ - I ss o (or root of 4 x 4 i = o), and an imaginary root 

of I =0 (or root of x*’i-x^ + x’^ + x+ 1 =0), then w may be taken 
=afi; the successive powers thereof, a/ 3 , /S®, a/ 3 ^, a*, ft a/ 9 », 

/ 9 ^, a, a/S®, are the roots of 4 4 . . . 4 Jr 4 i — o ; 

the solution thus depends on the solution of the equations - i = 0 
and x^~ 1=0. In the latter case, if a be an imaginary root of 
- I r= o (or root of 4 ;r 4 i = o), then the equation i® - i = o gives 
I, o, or gives x = iy a, or ofi ] and the solution thus 

depends on the solution of the equations ;r^-i=o,x®-a“0,;r®-a2 = o. 
The first equation has the roots i, a, a® ; if /3 be a root of either of the 
others, say if / 3 ® = a, then assuming ws=/ 5 , the successive powers are 
/S, ft', a, 0/9, oft, o®, a*ft o®ft, which are the roots of the equation 
4 4 . . . 4 ;r 4 I = o. 

It thus appears that the only case wliich need be considered is that 
of w a prime number, and writing (as is more usual) r in place of w, 
we have r, r®, f®, . . . as the (« - i) roots of the reduced equation 
^ ...4^41=0; 

then not only - i =0, but also 4 f»»-^®4 . . . 4 r 4 i =0. 

23. The process of solution due to Karl Friedrich Gauss (i8oi) 
depends essentially on the arrangement of the roots in a certain 
order, viz. not as above, with 9 ie indices of r in arithmetical 
progression, but with their indices in geometrical progression ; 
the prime number n has a certain number of prime roots g, 
which are such that is the lowest power of g, which is s i 
to the modulus n ; or, what is the same thing, that the series of 
powers I, g, g^ . . . g’‘“^ each divided by n, leave (in a different 
order) the remainders i, 2, 3, ...» - 1 ; hence giving to f in 
succession the indices i, g, g^, . . . g”"^, we have, in a different 
order, the whole series of roots r, r^, r®, . . . 

In the most simple case, w = 5, the equation to be solved is 4 4 

4r*4^4 I = 0 ; here 2 is a prime root of 5, and the order of the roots 
is f, r®, r*, I®. The Gaussian process consists in forming an equation 
for determining the periods Pj, Pg, =^r + r* and r®4r® respectively, 
— these being such that the .symmetrical functions Pj 4 Pg, PjPg are 
rationally determinable : in fact P^ 4 P^ = - 1 , PjPj - (r 4 r^)(r® 4 r®), 
= H 4 r‘ 4 r® 4 y’, =r^ 4 r* 4 r 4 f®, ~ i. Pj, are thus the roots 
of w® 4 w - I = o ; and taking them to Ixj knownj^ they are themselves 
broken up into subperiods, in the present case single terms, r and r* 
for Pj, f® and r® for Pg ; the symmetrical functions of these are then 
rationally determined in terms of Pj and P^ ; thus r 4 r* = Pi,r.r^~i, 
or r, r* are the roots of u® - 41=0. The mode of division is more 

clearly seen for a larger value of n ; thus, for n=^y a. prime root is 
= 3, and the arrangement of the roots is r, r®, r®, f®, r®, r®. We may 
form either 3 periods each of 2 terms, P., Pg, Pg = r 4 f'®, r® 4 r®, f® 4 f* 
respectively; or else 2 periods each of 3 terms, Pj, Pq=:r 4 r® 4 r®, 
r® 4 r® 4 f® respectively ; in each case the symmetrical functions of 
the periods are rationally determinable : thus in the case of the two 
periods Pi4P2= - i, PjP2 = 3 4 r 4 y® 4 r® 4 H 4 y® 4 r®, =2; and the 
periods bei^ known the symmetrical functions of the several terms 
of each period are rationally determined in terms of the periods, thus 
T 4 t^ 4 t^ = Pj, r.r“ 4 r.f® 4 >^.f® = p2, 

The theory was further developed by Lagrange (1808), who, 
applying his general process to the equation in question,«"’'^ + 
x""2+,,,+2;4i=*o(the roots a, b,c,.. being the several powers 
of r, the indices in geometrical progression as above), showed 
that the function (a4w^ + tu2c4 . , .)n-i ^^s in this case a given 
function of w with integer coefficients. 

Reverting to the before-mentioned particular equation x*-hx^ + 
4 X 4 1 = o, it is very interesting to compare the process of solution 
with that for the solution of the general quartic the roots whereof are 
a, by Cy d. 

Take «, a root of the equation ur® - 1 bso (whence ta is eaj, 
or -1, at pleasure), and consider the expression 
(a 4 4 + <«A^)^ 

the developed value of this is 

=5 tf ®4 6 ® 4 c® 4 d ®4 6 (aM 4 Md“) 412 (a^bd 4 b^ca + + iPac) 

+ w { 4 (<i® 6 +d*c 4 c*+d®a) + i 2 («*cd 46 «da 4 ^ii 6 + ^c)} 

+ 4 4 4 iff**) 4 4 («V 4 Wd 4 4 + 24 Mboa} 

4 «tf®{ 4 ( 4 i’d 4 4 4 ?^ 4 ePe) + I2(a*6c4d«af 4 d*«6)} 
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that is, this is a 6-valued function of a, 6, c, d, the root of a sextic 
(which is, in fact, solvable by radicals ; but this is not here material). 

If, however, a, 6, d denote the roots r, r-*, r*, f* of the special 
equation, then the expression becomes 

t^ + r* + t' + y“ + 6(i + 1) + + + + 

+ « {4(1 + 1 +i +i ) + i 2 (>'‘ + ra + f 

•f ^ ^ 4 (y2 + 4. y 3 + y U 

’¥u^{ 4 (r -{-r- + + r**) + I 2 (r‘+ r +r® + H)} 

viz. this is 

= — I -f 4**^ + 14**^” “ i 6 w®, 

a completely determined value. That is, we have 

(v + wr* + wV* + ss: - I + 4w + 14W® - i6«^, 

which result contains the solution of the equation. If w = i, we have 
(>' + r* + H*f»^)^ = I, which is right; ifa>= - i.then (f + H f*)* = 25; 

if wsst, then we have {f-r‘ + i(r“-fS)}^= - 15 + 201 ; and if w=# -t, 
then {r - - i{r'^ - r*)} ^ = "-15- 20* the solution may be completed 

without difficulty. 

The result is perfectly general, thus ; — n being a prime number, 
r a root of the equation «:»~^ + flC”‘'- + . . • + 5 c + i~o, <0 a root of 
- 1 «o, and g a prime root of g’‘“^ s i (mod. n\ then 
(r + ur 9 +, . . + 

is a given function Mo + Mjai . . . + Mn-2<*^”'“^ with integer co- 
efficients, and by the extraction of («-i)th roots of this and 
similar expressions we ultimately obtain r in terms of (o, which is 
taken to be known ; the equation - i =* o, w a prime number, 
is thus solvable by radicals. In particular, if w - 1 be a power of 2, 
the solution (by either process) requires the extraction of square 
roots only ; and it was thus that Gauss discovered that it was 
possible to construct geometrically the regular polygons of 17 
sides and 257 sides respectively. Some interesting developments 
in regard to the theory were obtained by C. G. J. Jacobi (1837) ; 
see the memoir “ Ueber die Kreistheilung, u.s.w.,” Crelle, t. xxx. 
(1846). 

The equation a!;’‘'^ + ... + 5c+i=*o has been considered for its 
own sake, but it also serves as a specimen of a class of equations 
solvable by radicals, considered by N. H. Abel (1828), and since 
called Abelian equations, viz. for the Abelian equation of the 
orJier n, if jc be any root, the roots are x, 6 x, 0 ^x , , . . 0 ^'^x (Ox 
being a rational function of x, and O^^x^xy, the theory is, in fact, 
very analogous to that of the above particular case. 

A more general theorem obtained by Abel is as follows ; — If the 
roots of an equation of any order are connected together in such 
wise that all the roots can be expressed rationally in terms of 
any one of them, say x ; if, moreover, B^x being any two of the 
roots, we have BB^x-^B^Bx^ the equation will be solvable algebraically. 
It is proper to refer also to Abel's definition of an irreducible equation : 
— an equation tfiX = o, the coefficients of which are rational functions 
of a certain number of known quantities a, 6, c . . . , is called irreducible 
when it is impossible to express its roots by an equation of an inferior 
degree, the coefficients of which are also rational functions of a, 6, c . . . 
(or, what is the same thing, when does not break up into factors 
which are rational functions of a^b^c...). Abel applied his theory 
to the equations wdiich present themselves in the division of the 
elliptic functions, but not to the modular equations. 

24. But the theory of the algebraical solution of equations 
in its most complete form was established by Evariste Galois 
(bom October i8ii, killed in a duel May 1832 ; see his collected 
works, LiouviUe, t. xl., 1846). The definition of an irreducible 
equation resemUes Abel’s, — an equation is reducible when it 
admits of a rational divisor, irreducible in the contrary case ; 
only the word rational is used in this extended sense that, in 
connexion with the coefficients of the given equation, or with the 
irrational quantities (if any) whereof these are composed, he 
considers any numb^ of other irrational quantities called 
'' adjoint radicals,” and he terms rational any rational function 
of the coefficients (or the irrationals whereof ihey are composed) 
and of these adjoint radicals ; the epithet irreducible is thus taken 
either absolutely or in a relative sense, according to the system of 
adjoint radicals which are taken into account For instance, 
the equation «*+x® + x2+«+i=o ; the left hand side has here 
no rational divisor, and the equation is irreducible ; but this 
function is «=(a^ +*^+1)^-1^, and it has thus the irrational 
divisors ic* + J(i+- /,y5))c+i, «* + l(i - + * there, if 

we adjirin- the radical are. rational, and the equation is no 
longer irreducifale* ^ case of a given equation, assumed to be 

irreducil^^ the problem to solve the equation is, in fact, that of 


finding radicals by the adjunction of which the equation becomes 
reducible ; for instance, the general quadric equation «^ + /?x + 
is irreducible, but it becomes reducible, breaking up into 
rational linear factors, when we adjoin the radical J(if^-q)- 

The fundamental theorem is the ftoposition I. of the M6moire 
sur les conditions de r^solubilit6 des Equations par radicaux " ; 
vis. given an equation of which a, 6, c ... are the m roots, there is 
always a group of permutations of the letters a, 6 , c . . . possessed 
of the following properties : — 

1. Every function of the roots invariable by the substitutions 
of the ^oup is rationally known. 

2. Reciprocally every rationally determinable function of the 
roots is invariable by the substitutions of the group. 

Here by an invariable function is meant not only a function of 
which the form is invariable by the substitutions of the group, but 
further, one of which the value is invariable by these substitutions : 
for instance, if the equation be 4 >(x) =0, then 4 >(x) is a function of the 
roots invariable by any substitution whatever. And in saying that 
a function is rationally known, it is meant that its value is expressible 
rationally in terms of the coefficients and of the adjoint quantities. 

For instance in the case of a general equation, the group is simply 
the system of the 1.2.3. • • permutations of all the roots, since, 
in this case, the only rationally determinable functions are the sym- 
metric functions of the roots. 

In the case of the equation x ^-^ ... + a* + i = o, w a prime number, 
fl, 6, c . . . .ft = f, ff', where ^ is a prime root of », then the 

group is the cyclical group abc . . . ft, fcc . . . fta, . , . hab . . . /, that is, 
in this particular case the number of the permutations of the group 
is ^ual to the order of the equation. 

'Inis notion of the group of the original equation, or of the group of 
the equation as varied by the adjunction of a series of radicals, seems 
to be the fundamental one in Galois's theory. But the problem of 
solution by radicals, instead of l>cing the sole object of the theonr, 
appears as the first link of a long chain of questions relating to the 
transformation and classification of irrationals. 

Returning to the question of solution by radicals, it will be readily 
understood that by the adjunction of a radical the group may be 
diminished ; for instance, in the case of the general cubic, where the 
group is that of the six permutations, by the adjunction of the square 
root which enters into the solution, the group is reduced to abc^ 
heuy cab ; that is, it becomes possible to express rationally, in terms 
of the coefficients and of the adjoint square root, any function such 
as a^b b'^c + cM which is not altered by the cyclical substitution 
a into bf b into r, c into a. And hence, to determine whether an 
equation of a given form is solvable by radicals, the course of in- 
vestigation is to inquire whether, by the successive adjunction of 
radicals, it is possible to reduce the original group of the equation 
so as to make it ultimately consist of a single permutation. 

The condition in order that an equation of a given prime order n 
may be solvable by radicals was in this way obtained — in the first 
instance in the form (scarcely intelligible without further eiqplana- 
tion) that every function of the roots Aj, Ag . . . a,„ invariable by the 
substitutions x^kH* for x^t must be rationally known ; and then 
in the equivalent form that the resolvent equation of the order 
1 . 2 ... (n - 2) must have a rational root. In particular, the condition 
in order that a (juintic equation may be solvable is that Lagrange's 
resolvent of the order 6 may have a rational factor, a result obtained 
from a direct investigation in a valuable memoir by E. Luther, 
CrellCy t. xxxiv. (1847). 

Amonp; other results demonstrated or announced by Galois may 
be mentioned those relating to the modular equations in the theory 
of elliptic functions ; for the transformations of the orders 5, 7, 11, 
the modular equations of the orders 6, 8, 12 are depressible to the 
orders 5, 7, 1 1 respectively ; but for the transformation, n a prime 
number greater than ii, the depression is impossible. 

The general theory of Galois in regard to the solution of equations 
was completed, and some of the demonstrations supplied by E. 
Betti (1852). See also J. A. Serret's Cours d'algibre stipirieuve^ 2nd 
ed, (1854) ; 4th ed. (1877-1878), 

25. Returning to quintic equations, George Birch Jerrard 
(183s) established the theorem that the general qumtic equation 
is by the extraction of only square and cubic roots reducible to 
the form ac® + ox + ft « o, or what is the same thing, to x® + x + ft — o. 
The actual reduction by means of Tschimhausen’s theorem was 
effected by Charles Hermite in connexion with his elliptic- 
function solution of the quintic equation (1858) in a very elegant 
manner. It was shown by Sir James Cockle and Robert Harley 
(1858-1859) in connexion with the Jerrardian form, and by 
Arthur Cayley (1861), that Lagrange’s resolvent equation of Ae 
sixth order can be replaced by a more simple sextic equation 
occupying a like place in the theory. 

The theory of the modular equations, more particularly for the 
care n»s, has been studied by C. Hermite, L. Kroneder and 
F. Brioschi. In the care modular equation of the order 6 
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depends^ as already mentioned^ on an equation of the order 5 ; 
and conversely the general quintic equation may be made to 
depend upon this modular equation of the order 6 ; that is, 
assuming the solution of this modular equation, we can solve 
(not by radicals) the general quintic equation ; this is Hermite’s 
solution of the general quintic equation by elliptic functions 
(1858) ; it is ancdogous to the before-mentioned trigonometrical 
solution of the cubic equation. The theory is reproduced and 
developed in Brioschi's memoir, tJber die Auflosung der 
Gleichungen vom funften Grade," Math, Annalen, t. xiii. 
(1877-1878). 

26. The great modem work, reproducing the theories of Galois, 
and exhibiting the theory of algebraic equations as a whole, is C. 
Jordan’s Tram des substitutions et des Equations alg^hriques (Paris, 
1870). The work is divided into four books — book i., preliminary, 
relating to the theory of congruences ; book ii. is in two chapters, 
the first relating to substitutions in general, the second to substitu* 
lions defined analytically, and chiefly to linear substitutions ; book 
iii. four chapters, the first discussing the principles of the general 
theory, tlie other throe containing applications to algebra, geometry, 
and the theory of transcendents ; lastly, book iv., divided into seven 
chapters, contains a determination of the general types of equations 
solvable by radicals, and a complete system of classification of these 
types. A glance through the index will show the vast extent which 
tne tlieory has assumed, and the form of general conclusions arrived 
at ; thus, in book iii., the algebraical applications comprise Abelian 
equations, equations of Galois; the geometrical ones comprise Q. 
Hesse’s equation, R. F. A. Clcbsch’s equations, lines on a quartic 
surface having a nodal line, singular points of E. E. Kummer’s 
surface, lines on a cubic surface, problems of contact ; the applica- 
tions to the theory of transcendents comprise circular functions, 
elliptic functions (including division and the modular equation), 
liyperelli])tic functions, solution of equations by transcendents. 
And on this last subject, solution of equations by transcendents, 1 
we may quote the result — the solution of the general equation of 
an order superior to five cannot be made to depend upon that of the ' 
equations for the division of the circular or elliptic functions ; 
and again (but with a reference to a possible case of exception), 

“ the gen<iral equation cannot be solved by aid of the equations which 
give the division of the hyperclliptic functions into an odd number 
of parts." (Sec also Groups, Theory of.) (A. Ca.) 

Bibliography. — For the general theory see W. S. Burnside and 
A. W. Panton, The Theory of Equations uth ed.. 1899-1901) ; the 
Galoisian theory is treated in G. B. Matthews, Algebraic Equations 
(1907). See also the Ency, d. math, iTiw. vol. ii. 

EQUATION OF THE CENTRE, in astronomy, the angular 
distance, measured around the centre of motion, by which a 
planet moving in an ellipse deviates from the mean position which 
It would occupy if it moved uniformly. Its amount is the correc- 
tion which must be applied positively or negatively to the mean 
anomaly in order to obtain the true anomaly. It arises from the 
ellipticity of the orbit, is zero at pericentre and apocentre, and 
reaves its greatest amount nearly midway between these points. \ 
(See Anomaly and Orbit.) 

EQUATION OP TIME, the difference between apparent time, 
determined by the meridian passage of the real sun, and mean 
time, determined by the piassage of the mean sun. It goes 
through a double period in the course of a year. Its amount 
varies a fraction of a minute for the same date, from year to year 
and from one longitude to another, on the same day. The follow- 
irig table shows an average value for any date and for the Green- 
wich meridian for a number of years, from which the actual 
value will seldom deviate more than 20 seconds until after 1950. 
The + sign indicates that the real sun reaches the meridian after 
mean noon ; the — sign before mean noon. 
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EQUATOR (Late Lat. aequator, from aequare^ to make equal), 
in geography, that great circle of the earth, equidistant from the 
two poles, which divides the northern from the southern hemi- 
sphere and lies in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the earth ; 
this is termed the ‘‘ geographical " or “ terrestrial equator." 
In astronomy, the “ celestial equator " is the name given to the 
great circle in which the plane of the terrestrial equator intersects 
the celestial sphere ; it is consequently equidistant from the 
celestial poles. The “ magnetic equator " is an imaginary line 
encircling the earth, along which the vertical component of the 
earth’s magnetic force is zero ; it nearly coincides with the 
terrestrial equator. 

EQUERRY (from the Fr. kurie, a stable, through its older form 
escufie, from the Med. Lat. scuria, a word of Teutonic origin for 
a stable or shed, cf. Ger. Scheuer ; the modem spelling has con- 
fused the word with the Lat. equus, a horse), a contracted form 
of “ gentleman of the equerry," an officer in charge of the stables 
of a royal household. At the British court, equerries are officers 
attached to the department of the master of the horse, the first 
of whom is called chief equerry (see Household, Royal). 

EQUIDAE, the family of perissodactyle ungulate mammals 
typified by the horse (Equus caballus) ; see Horse. According 
to the older classification this family was taken to include only 
the forms with tall-crowned teeth, more or less closely allied to 
the typical genus Equus. There is, however, such an almost 
complete graduation from the former to earlier and more primi- 
tive mammals with shcrt-crowncd cheek-teeth, at one time 
included in the family Lophiodontidae (see PERissoDAcrvTA), 
that it has now become a very general practice to include the 
whole " phylum " in the family Equidae. The EquidaCy in this 
extended sense, together with the extinct PdlaeotheriidaCy are 
indeed now regarded as forming one of four main groups into 
which the Perissodactyla are divided, the other groups being 
the Tapiroidea, Rhinocerotoidea and Titanotheriide. For the 
horse-group the name Hippoidea is employed. All four groups 
were closely connected m the Lower Eocene, so that exact 
definition is almost impossible. 

In the Hippoidea there is generally the full series of 44 teeth, 
but the first premolar is often deciduous or wanting in the lower 
or in both jaws. The incisors are chisel-shaped, and the canines 
tend to become isolated so as in the now specialized forms to 
occupy nearly the middle of a longer or shorter gap between the 
incisors and premolars. In the upper molars the two outer 
columns of the primitive tubercular molar coalesce to form an 
outer wall, from which proceed two crescentic transverse crests ; 
the connexion between the crests and the wall being imperfect or 
slight, and the crests themselves sometimes tubercular. Each 
of the lower molars carries two crescentic ridges. The number of 
toes ranges from four to one in the fore-foot, and from three to 
one in the hind-foot. The poroccipital, postglenoid and post- 
t]^panic processes of the sl^ll are laige, and the latter always 
distinct. Normally there are no traces of hom-cores. The 
calcaneum lacks the facet for the fibula found in the THano- 
theroidea. 

In the earlier Equidae the teeth were short-crowned, with 
the premolars simpler than the molars ; but there b a gradual 
tendency to an increase in the height of the crowns of the teeth, 
accompanied by increasing complexity of stroctiire and the 
fillingupof the hollows with cement. Sknlfeurly the on each 
side of the canine tooth in each jaw contmues to mcrease in 
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length ; while in all the later forms the orbit is surrounded by a 
ring of bone. A third modification is the increasing length of 
limb (as well as in general bodily size), accompanied by a gradual 
reduction in fiie number of toes from three or four to one. 

All the existing members of the family, such as the domesticated 
horse (Equus c^allus) and its wild or half-wild relatives, the 

asses and the zebras, are in- 
cluded in the typical genus. 
In all these the crowns of 
the cheek-teeth are very tall 
(fig. 1, b) and only develop 
roots late in life ; while their 
grinding-surfaces (fig. 2, b and 
c) are very complicated and 
have all the hollows filled 
with cement. The summits of 
the incisors are infolded, pro- 
ducing, when partially worn, 
the “mark.” In the skull the 
orbit is surrounded by bone, 
and there is no distinct de- 
pression in front of the same. 
Each limb terminates in one 
large toe ; the lateral digits 
being represented by the 
splint-bones, corresponding to 
the lateral metacarpals and metatarsals of Hippariofu Not 
unfrequently, however, the lower ends of the splint-bones carry 
a small expansion, representing the phalanges. 

Remains of horses indistinguishable from £. caballus occur 
in the Pleistocene deposits of Europe and Asia ; and it is from 
them ^at the dun-coloured small horses of northern Europe 
and Asia are probably derived. The ancestor of these Pleistocene 
horses is probably E. sienonisy of the Upper Pliocene of Europe, 
which has a small depression in front of the orbit, while the skull 
is relatively larger, the feet are rather shorter, and the splint- 
bones somewhat more developed. In India a nearly allied 
species (E, sivalensis)^ occurs in the Lower Pliocene, and may 
have been the ancestor of the Arab stock, which shows traces of 
the depression in front of the orbit characteristic of the earlier 
forms . In N or th America species of Equus occur in the Pleistocene 
and from that continent others reached South America during 
the same epoch. In the latter country occurs Hippidium, in 
which the cheek-teeth are shorter and simpler, and the nasal 
bones very long and slender, with elongated slits at the side. 
The limbs, especially the cannon-bones, are relatively short, and 
the splint-bones large. The allied Argentine Onohippidium, 
which is abo Pleistocene, has still longer nasal bones and slits, 
and a deep double cavity in front of the orbit, part of which 
probably contained a gland. Onohippidium is certainly off the 
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Fig. t. — a, Side view of second 
upper molar tooth of A nchitherium 
(brachyodont form) ; 6, corre- 

sponding tootli of horse (hypsidont 
form). 
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Fig. 2. — a, Grinding surface of unworn right upper molar tooth 
of A nchitherium ; 6, corresponding surface of unworn molar of young 
horse ; c, the same tooth after it has been some time in use. The 
uncoloured portions are the dentine or ivory, the shaded parts the 
<^ment filling the cavities and surrounding the exterior. The black 
line separating these two structures is the enamel or hardest con- 
stituent of the tooth. 

direct line of descent of the modem horses, and, on account of 
the length of the nasals and their slits, the same probably holds 
good for Hippidium, 

Species from the Pliocene of Texas and the Upper Miocene 
(Loup Fprk)of Oregon were at one time assigned to Hippidium, 
but this is incorrect, that genus being exclusively South American. 


The name Pliokippus has been applied to species from the some 
two formations on the supposition that the foot-structure was 
similar to that of Hippidium, but Mr J. W. Gidley is of opinion 
that the lateral digits may have been fully developed. 

Apparently there is here some gap in the line of descent of tlie 
horse, and it may be suggested that the evolution took place, 
not as commonly supposed, in North America, but in eastern 
central Asia, of which the palaeontology is practically unknown ; 
some support is given to this theory by the fact that the earliest 
species with which we are acejuainted occur in northern India. 

Be this as it may, the next North American representatives 
of the family constitute the genera Protohippus and Merychippus 
of the Miocene, in both of which the lateral digits are fullv 
developied and terminate in small though perfect hoofs. In 
both the cheek-teeth have moderately tall crowns, and in the 
first named of the two those of the milk-series are nearly similar 
to their permanent successors. In Merychippus, on the other 
hand, the milk-molars have short crowns, without any cement 
m the hollows, thus resembling the permanent molars of the 
under-mentioned genus AnckUherium, From the well-known 
Hippariotiy or Hippoiherium, typically from the Lower Pliocene 
of Europe, but also occurring m the corresponding formation 
in North Africa, Persia, India and China, and represented in 
the Upper Miocene Loup Fork beds of the United States by species 
which it has been proposed to separate generically as Heo- 
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Fig. 3. — Successive stages of modification of the left fore-feet of 
extinct forms of horse-like animals, showing gradual reduction oC 
the outer and enlargement of the middle toe (ill). 

a, Hyraentherium ^Eocene). rf, Hipparion (Pliocene). 

AJesnhippus (Oligoceuc). e, Equus (Pleistocene), 

c, A nchitherium (Miocene). 

hippariiniy we reach small horses which are now generally 
regarded as a lateral offshoot from the Merychippus type. The 
cheek-teeth, which have crowns of moderate height, differ from 
those of all the foregoing in that the postero-internal pillar 
(the projection on the right-hand top corner of c in fig. 2) is 
isolated in place of being attached liy a narrow neck to the 
adjacent crescent. The skull, which is relatively short, has a 
large depression in front of the orbit, commonly supposed to 
have contained a gland, but this may l)e doubtful. In the typical, 
and also in the North American forms these were complete, 
although small, lateral toes in both feet (fig. 3, ^/),but it is possible 
that in H, antilopinum of India the lateral toes had disappeared. 
If this be so, we have the development of a monodactyle foot in 
this genus independently of Equus, 

T& foregoing genera constitute the subfamily Equinae, or 
the Equidae as restricted by the older writers. In all the dentition 
is of the hypsodont type, with the hollows of the cheek-teeth 
filled by cement, the premolars molariform, and the first small 
and generally deciduous. The orbit is surrounded by a bony 
ring ; the ulna and radius in the fore, and the tibia and fibula 
in & hind-limb are united, and the fejt are of the types descril^d 
above. Between this subfamily and the second subfamily, 
Hyracoiheriinae, a partial connexion is formed by the North 
American Upper Miocene genera Desmaitppus and Anchippus 
or Parahippus, The characteristics of the group will be gathered 
from the remarks on the le^ing genera ; but it may be mentioned 
that the orbit is open behind, the cheek-teeth are short-crowned 
and without cement (fig. i, c), the gap between the canine and 
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the outermost incisor is short, the bones of the middle part of 
the leg are separate, and there are at least three toes to each foot 
llie longest-known genus and the one containing the largest 
species is Anchitherium, typically from the Middle Miocene of 
Europe, but also represented by one species from the Upper 
Miocene of North America. The European A. autelianense 
was of the sisje of an ordinary donkey. The cheek-teeth are of 
the type shown in a of figs. 1 and 2 ; the premolars, with the 
exception of the small first one, being molar-like; and the lateral 
toes (fig. 3, c) were to some extent functional. The summits of 
the incisors were infolded to a small extent. Nearly allied is 
the American Mesohippus, ranging from the Lower Miocene 
to the Lower Oligocene of the United States, of which the earliest 
species stood only about 18 in. at the shoulder. The incisors 
were scarcely, if at all, infolded, and there is a rudiment of the 
fifth metacarpal (fig. 3, b). By some writers all the species of 
Mesohippus are included in the genus Miohippus^ but others 
consider that the two genera are distinct. 

Mesohippus and Miohippus are connected with the earliest 
and most primitive mammal which it is possible to include in 
the family Equidae by means of Epihippus of the Uinta or Upper 
Eocene of North America, and Pachynolophus, or Orohippus, 
of the Middle and Lower Eocene of both halves of the northern 
hemisphere. The final stage, or rather the initial stage, in the 
series is presented by Hyracotherium {Protorohippus), a mammal 
no larger than a fox, common to the Lower Eocene of Europe 
and North America. The general characteristics of this pro- 
genitor of the horses are those given above as distinctive of the 
group. The cheek-teeth are, however, much simpler than those 
of Anchitherium ; the transverse crests of the upper molars not 
being fully connected with the outer wall, while the premolars 
in the upper jaw are triangular, and thus unlike the molars. 
The incisors are small and the canines scarcely enlarged ; the 
latter having a gap on each side in the lower, but only one on 
their hinder aspect in the upper jaw. The fore-feet have four 
complete toes (fig. 3, a), but there are only three hind-toes, with 
a rudiment of the fifth metatarsal. The vertebrae are simpler 
in structure than in Equus. From Hyracotherium , which is 
closely related to the Eocene representatives of the ancestral 
stocks of the other three branches of the Perissodactyla, the 
transition is easy to Phenacodus, the representative of the common 
ancestor of all the Ungulata. 

See also H. F. Osbom, “New Oligocene Horses,” Bull. Amer. 
Mus. vol. XX. p. 167 (1904) ; J. W. Gidley, Proper Generic Names 
of Miocene Horses, p. 191 ; and the article Palaeontology, (R. L.*) 

EQUILIBRIUM (from the Lat. aequus, equal, and libra, a 
balance), a condition of equal balance between opposite or 
counteracting forces. By the sense of equilibrium ” is meant 
the sense, or sensations, by which we have a feeling of security 
in standing, walking, and indeed in all the movements by which 
the body is carried through space. Such a feeling of security 
is necessary both for maintaining any posture, such as standing, 
or for performing any movement. If this feeling is absent or 
uncertain, or if there are contradictory sensations, then definite 
muscular movements are inefficiently or irregularly performed, 
and the body may stagger or fall. When we stand erect on a 
firm surface, like a floor, there is a feeling of resistance, due to 
nervous impulses reaching the brain from the soles of the feet 
and from the muscles of the limbs and trunk. In walking or 
running, these feelings of resistance seem to precede and guide 
the muscular movements necessary for the next step. If these 
are absent or perverted or deficient, as is the case in the disease 
known as locomotor ataxia, then, although there is no loss of the 
power of voluntary movement, the patient staggers in walking, 
especially if he is not allowed to look at his feet, or if he is blind- 
folded. He misses the guiding sensations that come from the 
limbs ; and with a feelinj; that he is walking on a soft substance, 
offering little or no resistance, he staggers, and his muscular 
movements become irre^Iar. Such a condition may be artificially 
brought about by washing the soles of the feet witJi chloroform 
or e&er. And it has been' observed to exist partially aftei^ 
extensive destruction of the skin of the soles of the feet by bums 


or scalds. This shows that tactile impulses from the skin take 
a share in generating the guiding sensation. In the disease 
above mentioned, however, tactile impressions may be nearly 
normal, but the guiding sensation is w^ and inefficient, owii^ 
to the absence of impulses from the muscles. The disease is 
known to depend on morbid changes in the posterior columns of 
the spinal cord, by which impulses are not freely transmitted 
upwards to the brain. These facts point to the existence of 
I impulses coming from the muscles and tendons. It is now 
known that there exist peculiar spindles, in muscle, and rosettes 
or coils or loops of nerve fibres m close proximity to tendons. 
These are the end organs of the sense. The transmission of 
impulses gives rise to the muscular sense, and the guiding sensa- 
tion which precedes co-ordinated muscular movements depends 
on these impulses. Thus from the limbs streams of nervous 
impulses pass to the sensorium from the skin and from muscles 
and tendons ; these may or may not arouse consciousness, but 
they guide or evoke muscular movements of a co-ordinated 
character, more especially of the limbs. 

In animals whosie limbs are not adapted for delicate touch nor 
for the performance of complicated movements, such as some 
mammals and birds and fishes, the guiding sensations depend 
largely on the sense of vision. This sense in man, instead of 
assisting, sometimes disturbs the guiding sensation. It is true 
that in locomotor ataxia visual sensations may take the place 
of the tactile and muscular sensations that are inefficient, and 
the man can walk without staggering if he is allowed to look at 
the floor, and especially if he is guided by transverse straight 
lines. On the other hand, the acrobat on the wire-rope dare not 
trust his visual sensations in the maintenance of his equilibrium. 
He keeps his eyes fixed on one point instead of allowing them to 
wander to objects below him, and his muscular movements are 
regulated by the impulses that come from the skin and muscles 
of his limbs. The feeling of insecurity probably arises from a 
conception of height, and also from the knowledge that by no 
muscular movements can a man avoid a catastrophe if he should 
fall. A bird, on the other hand, depends largely on visual 
impressions, and it knows by experience that if launched into 
the air from a height it can fly. Here, probably, is an explanation 
of the large size of the eyes of birds. Cover the head, as in hood- 
ing a falcon, and the bird seems to be deprived of the power 
of voluntary movement. Little effect will be produced if we 
attempt to restrain the movements of a cat by covering its eyes. 
A fish also is deprived of the power of motion if its eyes are 
covered. But both in the bird and in the fish tactile and muscular 
impressions, especially the latter, come into play in the mechanism 
of equilibrium. In flight the large-winged birds, especially in 
soaring, can feel the most delicate wind-pressures, both as 
regards direction and force, and they adapt the position of their 
body so as to catch the pressure at the most efficient angle. 
The same is true of the fish, especially of the flat-fishes. In 
mammals the sense of equilibrium depends, then, on streams 
of tactile, muscular and visual impressions pouring in on the 
sensorium, and calling forth appropriate muscular movements. 
It has also been suggested that impulses coming from tiie ab- 
dominal vbcera may take part in the mechanism. The presence 
in the mesentery of felines (cats, &c.) of large numbers of Pacinian 
corpuscles, which are believed to be modified tactile bodies, 
favours this supposition. Such animals are remarkable for the 
delicacy of such muscular movements, as balancing and leaping. 

There is another channel by which nervous impulses reach the 
sensorium and play their part in the sense of equilibrium, namely, 
from the semicircular canals, a portion of the internal ear. It is 
pointed out in the article Hearing that the appreciation of sound 
is in reality an appreciation of variations of pressure. Hie 
labyrinth consists of the vestibule, the cochlea and the seini- 
circuliur canals. The cochlea receives the sound-waves (varia- 
tions of pressure) that constitute musical tones. This it accom- 
plishes by the structures in the ductus cochlearis. In the vesti- 
bule we find two sacs, the saccule next to and commuhicat^ 
with the ductus cochlearis, and the utricle communicating with 
the semicircular canals. The base of the stapes communicates 
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pressures to the utricle. The membranous portion of the semi- 
circular cantds consists of a tube, dilated at one end into a 
swellmg or pouch, termed the ampulla, and each end com- 
municates freely with the utricle. On the posterior wall of both 
the saccule and of the utricle there is a ridge, termed in each case 
the macula acustica, bearing a highly specialized epithelium. 
A similar structure exists in each ampulla. This would suggest 
that all three structures have to do with hearing ; but, on the 
other hand, there is experimental evidence that the utricle 
and the canals may transmit impressions that have to do with 
equilibrium. Pressure of the base of the stapes is exerted on 
the utricle. This will compress the fluid in that cavity, and tend 
to drive the fluid into the semicircular canals that communicate 
with that cavity by five openings. Each canal is surrounded 
by a thin layer of perilymph, so that it may yield a little to this 
pressure, and exert a pull or pressure on the nerve-endings in 
each ampulla. Thus impulses may be generated in the nerves 
of the ampullae. 

The three semicircular canals He in the tliree directions in 
space, and it has been suggested that they have to do with our 
appreciation of the direction of sound. But our appreciation of 
sound is very inaccurate : we look with the eyes for the source 
of a sound, and instinctively direct the ears or the head, or both, 
in the direction from which the sound appears to proceed. But 
the relationship of the canals on the two sides must have a 
physiological significance. Thus ^i) the six canals are parallel, 
two and two ; or (2) the two horizontal canals are in the same 
plane, while the superior canal on one side is nearly parallel with 
the posterior canal of the other. These facts point to the two 
sets of canals and ampullae acting as one organ, in a manner 
analogous to the action of two retinae for single vision. 

We have next to consider how the canals may possibly act in 
connexion with the sense of equilibrium. In 1820 J. Purkinje 
studied the vertigo that follows rapid rotation of the body in the 
erect position on a vertical axis. On stopping the rotation there 
is a sense of rotation in the opposite direction, and this may 
occur even when the eyes are closed, Purkinje noticed that the 
position of the imaginary axis of rotation depends on the axis 
around which the head revolves. In 1828 M. J. P. Flourens 
discovered that injury to the canals causes disturbance to the 
equilibrium and loss of co-ordination, and that sections of the 
canals produce a rotatory movement of a kind corresponding 
to the canal that had been divided. Thus division of a mem- 
branous canal causes rotatory movements round an axis at right 
angles to the plane of the divided canal. The body of the animal 
always moves in the direction of the cut canal. Many other 
observers have corroborated these experiments. F. Goltz was 
the first who formulated the conditions necessary for equilibra- 
tion. He put the matter thus: — (i) A central co-ordinating 
organ — in the brain ; (2) centripetal fibres, with their peripheral 
terminations — in the ampullae ; and (3) centrifugal fibres, with 
their terminal organs — in the muscular mechanisms. A lesion of 
any one of these portions of the mechanism causes loss or im- 
pairment of balancing. Cyon also investigated the subject, and 
concluded ‘—{i) To maintain equilibrium, we must have an 
accurate notion of the position of the head in space ; (2) the 
function of the semicircular canals is to communicate impressions 
that give a representation of this position — each canal having a 
relation to one of the dimensions of space ; (3) disturbance of 
equilibrium follows section ; (4) involuntary movements follow- 
ing section are due to abnormal excitations ; (5) abnormal 
movements occurring a few days after the operation are caused 
by irritation of the cerebellum. 

On theoretical considerations of a physical character, E. Mach, 
Crum-Brown and Breuer have advanced theories based on the 
idea of the canals being organs for sensations of acceleration of 
movement, or for the sense of rotation. Mach first pointed out 
that Purkinje’s phenomena, already alluded to, were in all 
probabaity related to the semicircular canals. ‘‘He showed 
that When the body is moved in space, in a straight line, we are 
not conscious of the velocity of motion, but of variations in this 
velocity. Similarly, if a body is rotated round a vertical axis, 
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we perceive only angular acceleration and not angular velocity. 
The sensations produced by angular acceleration last longer 
than the acceleration itself, and the position of the head dunng 
the movements enables us to determine direction.*^ Both Mach 
and Goltz state that varying pressures of the fluid in the canaJs 
produced by angular rotation produce sensations of movement 
(always in a direction opposite to the rotation of the body), 
and that these, in turn, cause the vertigo of Purkinje and the 
phenomena of Flourens. Mach, Grum-Brown and Breuer ad- 
vance hydrodynamical theories in which they assume that the 
fluids move in the canals. Goltz, on the other hand, supports a 
hydrostatical theory in which he assumes that the phenomena 
can be accounted for by varying pressures. Crum-Brown diflFers 
from Mach and Breuer as follows : — (i) In attributing movement 
or variation of pressure not merely to the endolymph, but also to 
the walls of the membranous canals and to the surrounding 
perilymph ; and (2) in regarding the two labyrinths as one 
organ, all the six canals being required to form a true conception 
of the rotating motion of the head. He sums up the matter 
thus : “ We have two ways in which a relative motion can occur 
between the endolymph and the walls of the cavity containing 
it — (i) When the head begins to move, here the walls leave 
the fluid behind ; (2) when the head stops, here the fluid flows 
on. In both cases the sensation of rotation is felt. In the first 
this sensation corresponds to a real rotation, in the second it 
does not, but in both it corresponds to a real acceleration (positive 
or negative) of rotation, using the word acceleration in its 
technical kinematical sense.” 

Cyon states that the semicircular canals only indirectly assist 
in giving a notion of spatial relations. “ He holds that knowledge 
of the position of bodies in space depends on nervous impulses 
coming from the contracting ocular muscles ; that the oculo- 
motor centres are in intimate physiological relationship with the 
centres receiving impulses from the nerves of the semicircular 
canals ; and that the oculomotor centres, thus excited, produce 
the movements of the eyeballs, which then determine our notions 
of spatial relations.*^ These views are supported by experiments 
of Lee on dog-fish. When the fish is rotated round different 
axes there are compensating movements of the eyes and fins. 
** It was observed that if the fish were rotated in the plane of 
one of the canals, exactly the same movements of the eyes and 
fins occurred as were produced by experimental operation and 
stimulation of the ampulla of th.it canal. Sewall, in 1883, 
carried out experiments on young sharks and skates with negative 
results. Lee returned to the subject in 1894, and, after numerous 
experiments on dog-fish, in which the canals or the auditory 
nerves were divided, obtained evidence that the ampullae con- 
tain sense-organs connected with the sense of equilibrium. 

It has been found by physicians and aurists that disease or 
injury of the canals, occurring rapidly, produces giddiness, 
staggering, nystagmus (a j)eculiar twitching movement of the 
muscles of the eyeballs), vomiting, noises in the ear and more or 
less deafness. It is said, however, that if pathological changes 
come on slowly, so that the canals and vestibule are converted 
into a solid mass, none of these symptoms may occur. On the 
whole, the evidence is in favour of the view that from the semi- 
circular canals nervous impulses are transmitted, which, co- 
ordinated with impulses coming from the visual organs, from the 
muscles and from the skin, form the bases of these guiding 
sensations on which the sense of equilibrium depends. These 
impulses may not reach the level of consciousness, but they 
call into action co-ordinated mechanisms by which complicated 
muscular movements are effected. 

Full bibliographical references are given in the article on The 
Ear" by J. G. wcKendrick, in Schafer’s Textbook of Physiology^ 
vol. ii. p. 1194. (J- G. M.) 

EQUIHOX (from the Lat. aequus, equal, and nox, night), a 
term used to express either the moment at which, or the point at 
which, the sun apparently crosses the celestial equator. Since 
the sun moves in the ecliptic, it is in the last-named sense the 
point of intersection of the ecliptic and the celestial equator. 
This is the usual meaning of the term in astronomy. There are 
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two such points^ opposite each other^ at one of which the sun 
crosses the equator toward the north and at the other toward the 
south. They are called vernal and autumnal respectively, from 
the relation of the corresponding times to the seasons of the 
northern hemisphere. The line of the equinoxes is the imaginary 
diameter of the celestial sphere which joins them. 

The vernal equinox is the initial point from which the right 
ascensions and the longitudes of the heavenly bodies are measured 
(see Astronomy : Spliced), It is affected by the motions of 
Precession and Nutation, of which the former has been known 
since the time of Hipparchus. The actual equinox is defined by 
first taking the conception of a fictitious point called the Mean 
Equinox, which moves at a nearly uniform rate, slow varying, 
however, from century to century. The true equinox then moves 
around the mean equinox in a period equal to that of the moon’s 
nodes. 'Fhese two motions are defined with greater detail in the 
articles Precession of the Equinoxes and Nutation. 

Equinoctial Gales , — ^At the time of the equinox it is commonly 
believed that strong gales may be expected. This popular idea 
has no foundation in fact, for continued observations have failed 
to show any unusual prevalence of gales at this season. In one 
case observations taken for fifty years show that during the five 
days from the 21st to the 25th of March and September, there 
were fewer gales and storms than during the preceding and 
succeeding five days. 

EQUITES (“ horsemen ” or “ knights,” from equusy “ horse ”), 
in Roman history, originally a division of the army, but subse- 
quently a distinct political order, which under the empire 
resumed its military character. According to the traditional 
account, Romulus instituted a cavalry corps, consisting of three 
centuriae hundreds ”), called after the three tribes from 
which they were taken (Ramnes, Tities, Luceres), divided into 
ten iurmae (“ squadrons ”) of thirty men each. The collective 
name for the corps was celeres (“the swift,” or possibly from 
H€krfSy “ a riding horse ”) ; Livy, however, restricts the term to 
a special body-guard of Romulus. The statements in ancient 
authorities as to the changes in the number of the equites 
during the regal period are very confusing ; but it is regarded as 
certain that Servius Tullius found six centuries in existence, to 
which he added twelve, making eighteen in all, a number which 
remained unchanged throughout the republican period. A 
proposal by M. Porcius Cato the elder to supplement the de- 
ficiency in the cavalry by the creation of four additional centuries 
was not adopted. The earlier centuries were called sex suffragia 
(“ the six votes ”), and at first consisted exclusively of patricians, 
while those of Servius Tullius were entirely or for the most part 
plebeian. Until the reform of the comitia centuriata (probably 
during the censorship of Gaius Flaminius in 220 b.c. ; see 
Comitia), the equites had voted first, but after that time this 
privilege was transferred to one century selected by lot from the 
centuries of the equites and the first class. The equites then 
voted with the first class, the distinction between the sex suffragia 
and the other centuries being abolished. 

Although the equites were selected from the wealthiest 
citizens, service in the cavalry was so expensive that the state 
gave financial assistance. A sum of money (aes equestre) was 
given to each eques for the purchase of two horses (one for him- 
self and one for his groom), and a further sum for their keep 
(aes hordearium ) ; hence the name equites equo publico. In later 
times, pay was substituted for the aes hordearium, three times as 
much as that of the infantry . If competent, an eques could retain 
his horse and vote after the expiration of his ten years’ service, 
and (till 129 b.c.) even after entry into the senate. 

As the demands upon the services of the cavalry increased, 
it was decided to Supplement the regulars by the enrolment of 
wealthy citizens wbp kept horses of their own. The origin of 
thesh equites equo prwdtc dates back, according to Livy (v, 7), 
to the siege of Veil, when a number of young mm came forward 
and offer^ their services. According to Mommsen, although tbt 
institution was not intended to be pennanent^ in later times 
vacancies in the ranks were filled in this tnanim^* andi the result 
that service in the cavalry, with either a public or a private 


horse, became obligatory upon all Roman citizens possessed of a 
certain income. These equites equo privato had no vote in the 
centuries, received pay in place of the aes equestre, and did not 
form a distinct corps. 

Thus, at a comparatively early period, three classes of equites 
may be distinguished : (a) The patrician equites equo publico of 
the suffragia ; (b) the plebeian equites in the twelve remaining 
centuries ; (c) the equites equo privato, both patrician and 
plebeian. 

The equites were originally chosen by the curiae, then in suc- 
cession by the kings, the consuls, and (after 443 b.c.) by the 
censors, by whom they were reviewed every five years in the 
Forum. Each eques, as his name was called out, passed before 
the censors, leading his horse. Those whose physique and 
character were satisfactory, and who had taken care of their 
horses and equipments, were bidden to lead their horse on 
(traducere equum), those who failed to pass the scrutiny were 
ordered to sell it, in token of their expulsion from the corps. 
This inspection (recognitio) must not he confounded with the 
full-dress procession (transvectio) on the T5th of July from the 
temple of Mars or Honos to the Capitol, instituted in 304 b.c. by 
the censor Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus to commemorate the 
miraculous intervention of Castor and Pollux at the battle of 
Lake Regillus. Both inspection and procession were discontinued 
before the end of the republic, but revived and in a manner 
combined by Augustus. 

In theory, the twelve plebeian centuries were open to all free- 
born youths of the age of seventeen, although in practice prefer- 
ence was given to the members of the older families. Other 
requirements were sound health, high moral character and an 
honourable calling. At the beginning of the republican period, 
senators were included in the equestrian centuries. The only 
definite information as to the amount of fortune necessary refers 
to later republican and early imperial times, when it is known 
to have been 400,000 sesterces (about £3500 to £4000). The 
insignia of the equites were, at first, distinctlv mUitary — such 
as the purple-edged, short military cloak (trabec^ and decorations 
for service in the field. 

With the extension of the Roman dominions, the equites lost 
their military character. Prolonged service abroad possessed 
little attraction for the pick of the Roman youth, and recruiting 
for the cavalry from the equestrian centuries was discontinued. 
The equites remained at home, or only went out as members 
of the general’s staff, their places being taken by the equites 
equo privato, the cavalry of the allies and the most skilled horse- 
men of the subject populations. The first gradually disappeared, 
and Roman citizens were rarely found in the ranks of the effective 
cavalry. In these circumstances there grew up in Rome a class 
of we^thy men, whose sole occupation it was to amass large 
fortunes by speculation, and who found a most lucrative field of 
enterprise in state contracts and the farming of the public 
revenues. These tax-farmers (see Publicani) were already in 
existence at the time of the Second Punic War ; and their numbers 
and influence increased as the various provinces were added to 
the Roman dominions. The change of the equites into a body 
of financiers was further materially promoted (a) by the lex 
Claudia (218 b.c.), which prohibited senators from engaging in 
commercial pursuits, especially if (os seems probable) it included 
public contracts (cf. Flaminius, Gaius) ; (b) by the enactment 
in the time of Gaius Gracchus excluding members of the senate 
from the equestrian centuries. These two measures definitely 
marked off the aristocracy of birth from the aristocracy of wealth 
— the landed proprietor from the capitalist. The term equity, 
originally confined to the purely mditary equestrian centuries 
of Servius Tullius, now came to be applied to all who possessed 
the property qualification of 400,000 sesterces. 

As the equites practically monopolized the farming of the 
taxes, they came to be regaled as identical with the pMicani, 
not, as Pliny remarks, because any particular rank was necess^ 
to obtain the farming of the taxes, but because such occupation 
was beyond the reach of all except those who were possessed 
of considerable means. Thus, at ^e time of the Gracchi, these 
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equites-publicani formed a close financial corroration of about 
30^000 members^ holding an intermediate podtion between the 
nobility and the lower cl^ses^ keenly alive to their own interests^ 
and ready to stand by one another when attacked. Although 
to some extent looked down upon by the senate as following 
a dishonourable occupation, they had as a rule sided with the 
latter, as being at least less hostile to them than the democratic 
party. To obtain the support of the capitalists, Gains Gracchus 
conceived the plan of creating friction between them and the 
senate, which he carried out by handing over to them the 
control (a) of the jury-courts, and \b) of the revenues of Asia. 

(a) Hitherto, the list of jurymen for service in the majority 
of processes, both civil and criminal, had been composed ex- 
clusively of senators. The result was that charges of corruption 
and extortion failed, when brought against members of that 
order, even in cases where there was little doubt of their guilt. 
The popular indignation at such scandalous miscarriages of 
justice rendered a change in the composition of the courts 
imperative. Apparently Gracchus at first proposed to create 
new senators from the ec^uites and to select the jurymen from 
this mixed body, but this moderate proposal was rejected in 
favour of one more radical (see W. W. Fowler in Classical 
Review, July 1896). By the lex Sempronia (123 b.c.) the list 
was to be drawn from persons of free birth over thirty years of 
age, who must possess the equestrian census, and must not be 
senators. Although this measure was bound to set senators 
and equites at variance, it in no way improved the lot of those 
chiefly concerned. In fact, it increased the burden of the luckless 
provincials, whose only appeal lay to a body of men whose 
interests were identical with those of the puhlicani. Provided 
he left the tax-gatherer alone, the governor might squeeze 
what he could out of the people, while on the other hand, if he 
were humanely disposed, it was dangerous for him to remonstrate. 

{b) The taxes of Asia had formerly been paid by the inhabitants 
themselves in the shape of a fixed sum. Gracchus ordered that 
the taxes, direct and indirect, should be increased, and that the 
farming of them should be put up to auction at Rome. By this 
arrangement the provincials were ignored, and everything was 
left in the hands of the capitalists. 

From this time dates the existence of the equestrian order 
as an officially recognized political mstrument. When the control 
of the courts passed into the hands of the property equites, all 
who were summoned to undertake the duties of judices were 
called equites ; the ordo judicum (the official title) and the ordo 
equesier were regarded as identical. It is probable that certain 
privileges of the equites were due to Gracchus ; that of wearing 
the gold ring, hitherto reserved for- senators ; that of special 
seats in the theatre, subsequently withdrawn (probably by Sulla) 
and restored by the lex Othonis (67 b.c.) ; the narrow band of 
purple on the tunic as distinguished from the broad band worn 
by the senators. 

Various attempts were made by the senate to regain control 
of the courts, but without success. The lex Livia of M. Livius 
Drusus {q.v*\ passed with that object, but irregularly and by the 
aid of violence, was annulled by the senate itself. In 82 Sulla 
restored the right of serving as judices to the senate, to which 
he elevated 300 of the most influential equites, whose support 
he thus hoped to secure ; at the same time he indirectly dealt 
a blow at the order generally, by abolishing the office of the 
censor (immediately revived), in whom was vested the right 
of bestowing the public horse. To tliis period Mommsen assigns 
the regulation, generally attributed to Augustus, that the sons 
of senators should be knights by right of birth. By the lex 
Aurelia (70 b.c.) the judices were to chosen m equal numbers 
from senators, equites and tribuni aerarii (see Aerarium), the 
last-named being closely connected with tl^ equites, who thus 
practically comnumded a majority About this time the influence 
of the equestrian order reached its height, and Cicero’s great 
object was to reconcile it with the senate. In this he was 
successful at the time of the Catilinarian conspiracy, in the 
suppresdon of which he was materially aided by the equites. 
But the union did not last long ^ shortly afterwards the majority 
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rs^ed themselves on the side of Julius Caesar, who did away 
with the tribuni aerarii as judices, and replaced them by equites. 

Augustus undertook the thorough reorganization of the 
equestrian order on a military basis. The equites equo privato 
were abolished (according to Herzog, not till the reign of 
Tiberius) and the term equites was officially limited to the 
equites eqm publico, althoi^h all who possessed the property 
qualification were still considered to belong to the equestrian 
order.” For the equites equo publico high moral character, good 
health and the equestrian fortune were necessary. Although 
free birth was considered indispensable, the right of wearing 
the gold ring (jus anuli aurei) was frequently bestowed by the 
emperor upon freedmen, who thereby became ingenui and eligible 
as equites. Tiberius, however, insisted upon free birth on the 
father’s side to the third generation. Extreme youth was no 
bar ; the emperor Marcus Aurelius had been an eques at the age 
of six. The sons of senators were eligible by right of birth, and 
appear to have been known as equites illustres. The right of 
bestowing the equus publicus was vested in the emperor ; once 
given, it was for life, and was only forfeitable through degrada- 
tion for some offence or the loss of the equestrian fortune. 

Augustus divided the equites into six turmae (regarded by 
Hirschfeld as a continuation of the sex suffragia). Each was 
under the command of a sevir (tXapxt^^), who was appointed 
by the emperor and changed every year. During their term of 
command the seviri had to exhibit games (Ituii sevirales). Under 
these officers the equites formed a kind of corporation, which, 
although not officially recognized, had the right of passing 
resolutions, chiefly such as embodied acts of homage to the 
imperial house. It is not known whether the turmae contained 
a fixed number of equites ; there is no doubt that, in assigning 
the public horse, Augustus went far beyond the earlier figure 
of 1800. Thus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions 5000 equites 
as taking part in a review at which he himself was present. 

As before, the equites wore the narrow, purple-striped tunic, 
and the gold ring, the latter now being considered the distinctive 
badge of knighSiood. The fourteen rows in the theatre were 
extended by Augustus to seats in the circus. 

The old recognitio was replaced by the probatio, conducted 
by the emperor in his censoi-ial capacity, assisted by an advisory 
board of specially selected senators. The ceremony was combined 
with a procession, which, like the earlier transvectio, took place 
on the 15th of July, and at such other times as the emoCTor 
pleased. As in earlier times, offenders were punished by expulsion. 

In order to provide a supply of competent officers, each eques 
was required to fill certain subordinate posts, called militiae 
equestres. These were (i) the command of an auxiliary" cohort ; 
(2) the tribunate of a legion ; (3) the command of an auxiliary 
cavalry squadron, this order being as a rule strictly adhered to. 
To these ^ptimius Severus added the centurionship. Nomina- 
tion to the militiae equestres was in the hands of the emperor. 
After the completion of their preliminary military service, the 
equites were eligible for a number of civil posts, chiefly those with 
which the emperor himself was closely concerned. Such were 
various procuratorships ; the prefectures of the com supply, 
of the fleet, of the watch, of the praetorian guards ; the governor- 
ships of recently acquired provinces (Egypt, Noricum), the others 
being reserved for senators. At the same time, the abolition 
of the indirect method of collecting the taxes in the provinces 
greatly reduced the political influence of the equites. Certain 
religious functions of minor importance were also reserved for 
them. In the jury courts, the equites, thanks to Julius Caesar, 
already formed two-thirds of the judices ; Augustus, by excluding 
the senators altogether, virtually gave them the sole consol 
of the tribunals. One of the chief objects of the emj^rors being 
to weaken the influence of the senate by the opposition of the 
equestrian order, the practice was adopted of elevating those 
equites who had reached a certain stage in their %o the 
rank of senator by aHecHo, Certain official postlj it 

would have been inadvisable to deprive senators, couldl^s be 
bestowed upon the promoted equites. ' 

The control of the imperial correspondence and purse was 
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at first in the hands of freedmen and slaves. The emperor 
Claudius tentatively entrusted certain posts connected with 
these to the equites ; in the time of Hadrian this became the 
regular custom. Thus a civil career was open to the equites 
without the obligation of preliminaiy military service, and the 
emperor was freed from the pernicious influence of freedmen. 
After the reign of Marcus Aurelius (according to Mommsen) 
the equites were divided into : (a) mri eminentissimiy the prefects 
of the praetorian guard ; (i>) vm perfectissimi, the other prefects 
and the heads of ^e financial and secretarial departments ; (c) 
viri egregti, first mentioned in the reign of Antoninus Pius, a 
title by right of the procurators generally. 

Under file empire the power of the equites was at its highest 
in the time of Diocletian ; in consequence of the transference 
of the capital to Constantinople, they sank to the position of a 
mere city guard, under the control of the prefect of the watcht 
Their history may be said to end with the reign of Constantine 
the Great. 

Mention may also be made of the equites singtdares Augusiu 
The body-guard of Augustus, consisting of foreign soldiers 
(chiefly Germans and Batavians), abolished by GaJba, was 
revived from the time of Trajan or Hadrian under the above 
title. It was chiefly recruited from the pick of the provincial 
cavalry, but contained some Roman citizens. It formed the 
imperial “ Swiss guard,*’ and never left the city except to 
accompany the emperor. In the time of Severus, these equites 
were divided into two corps, each of which had its separate 
quarters, and was commanded by a tribune under the orders of 
the prefect of the praetorian guard. They were subsequently 
replaced by the protector es Augusti, 

See further article Rome : History ; also T. Mommsen, Romisches 
Staaisrechtf iii. ; J. N. Madvig, Die Verfassung des rdmischen Staates^i,\ 
R. Cagnat in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des antiquitSs, 
where full references to ancient authorities are given in the footnotes ; 
A. S. Wilkins in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(3rd ed., 1891) ; E. Belot, Histoire des chevaliers remains (1866-1873) ; 
H. O. Hirschfcld, Untersuchungen auf dem Gehiete aer rdmischen 
Verwaltungsgeschichte (Berlin, 1877) ; E. Herzog, Geschichte und 
System der rdmischen Siaatsverfassung (Leipzig, 1884-1891) ; A. H. 
Friedlwder, Sittengeschichte Roms^ i. (1901) ; A. H. J. Greenidge, 
History ofRome^ i, {1904) ; J. B. Bury, The Stt^eni's Roman Empire 
I1893I ; T. M. Taylor, Political and Constitutional History of Rome 
(1899) ; For a concise summary of different views of the sex suffragia 
see A. Bouch6-Leclercq’s Manuel des antiquiUs romaines, quoted in 
Darembexg and Saglio ; and on the equites singulares^ T. Mommsen 
in Hermes^ xvi. (1881), p. 458. (J. H. F.) 

EQUITY (Lat. aequitas), a term which in its most general sense 
means equality or justice ; in its most technical sense it means a 
system of law or a body of connected legal principles, which have 
superseded or supplemented the common law on the ground of 
their intrinsic superiority. Aristotle {Ethics, bk. v. c. 10) defines 
equity as a better sort of justice, which corrects legal justice 
where the latter errs through being expressed in a universd form 
and not taking account of particular cases. When the law speaks 
universally, and something happens which is not according to 
the common course of events, it is right that the law should be 
modified in its application to that particular case, as the lawgiver 
himself would have done, if the case had been present to his 
mind. Accordingly the equitable man (cirte^/cT;?) is he who 
does not push the law to its extreme, but, having legal justice on 
his side, is disposed to make allowances. Equity* as thus d^cribed 
would correspond rather to the judicial discretion which modifies 
the administration of the law than to the antagonistic system 
which claims to supersede the law. 

The part played by equity in the development of law is admir- 
ably illustrated in the well-known work of Sir Henry Maine on 
Ancient Law, Positive law, at least in progressive societies, is 
constantly tending to fall behind public opinion, and the ex- 
pedients adopted for brin^^ it into harmony therewith are 
tbr^, viz. legiL^%tion$, equi^ and statutory legislation. Equity 
here k d^fin^ to me^ “ any body of rules existing by the side ^ 
the origimil civil la^ found^ pn distinct principles, and claim^ 
inciderit^^ to^^^i^persede the civil law in virtue of a superior 
sanctity itmerent m those principles.” It is thus different from I 
legal fiction, by which a new nile is introduced surreptitiously, 


and under the pretence that no change has been made in the law, 
and from statutory legislation, in which the obligatory force of 
the rule is not supposed to depend upon its intrinsic fitness. 
The source of Roman equity was the fertile theory of natural law, 
or the law common to all nations. Even in the Institutes of 
Justinian the distinction is carefully drawn in the laws of a 
country between those which are peculiar to itself and those 
which natural reason appoints for ail mankind. The connexion 
in Roman law between the ideas of equity, nature, natural 
law and the law common to all nations, and the influence of the 
Stoical philosophy on their development, are fully discussed in 
the third chapter of the work we have referred to. The agency 
by which these principles were introduced was the edicts of the 
praetor, an annual proclamation setting forth the manner in 
which the magistrate intended to administer the law during his 
year of office. Each successive praetor adopted the edict of his 
predecessor, and added new equitable rules of his own, until the 
further growth of the irregular code was stopped by the praetor 
Salvius Julianus in the reign of Hadrian. 

The place of the praetor was occupied in English jurisprudence 
by the lord high chancellor. The real beginning of English equity 
is to be found in the custom of handing over to that officer, for 
adjudication, the complaints which were addressed to the king, 
praying for remedies beyond the reach of the common law. Over 
and above the authority delegated to the ordinary councils or 
courts, a reserve of judicial power was believed to reside in the 
king, which was invoked as of grace by the suitors who could 
not obtain relief from any inferior tribunal. To the chancellor, 
as already the head of the judicial system, these petitions were 
referred, although he was not at first the only officer through 
whom the prerogative of grace was administered. In the reign 
of Edward III. the equitable jurisdiction of the court appears 
to have been established. Its constitutional origin was analogous 
to that of the star chamber and the court of requests. The 
latter, in fact, was a minor court of equity attached to the lord 
privy seal as the court of chancery was to the chancellor. The 
successful assumption of extraordinary or equitable jurisdiction 
by the chancellor caused similar pretensions to be made by other 
officers and courts. “Not only the court of exchequer, whose 
functions were in a peculiar manner connected with royal 
authority, but the counties palatine of Chester, Lancaster and 
Durham, the court of great session in Wales, the universities, 
the city of London, the Cinque Ports and other places silently 
assumed extraordinary jurisdiction similar to tlmt exercised 
in the court of chancery.** Even private persons, lords and 
ladies, affected to establish in their honours courts of equity. 

English equity has one marked historical peculiarity, viz. 
that it established itself in a set of independent tribunals which 
remained in standing contrast to the ordinary courts for many 
hundred years. In Roman law the judge gave the ipreference to 
the equitable rule ; in English law the equitable rule was enforced 
by a distinct set of judges. One cause of this separation was the 
rigid adherence to precedent on the part of the common law 
courts. Another was the jealousy prevailing in England against 
the principles of the Roman law on which English equity to a 
large extent was founded. 

When a case of prerogative was referred to the chancellor in 
the reign of Edward III., he was required to grant such remedy 
as should be consonant to honesty {honestas). And honesty, 
conscience and equity were said to be the fundamental principles 
of the court. Hie early chancellors were ecclesiastics, and under 
their influence not only moral principles, where these were not 
regarded by the common law, but also the equitable principles 
of the Roman law, were introduced into English jurisprudence. 
Between this point and the time when equity became settled as 
a portion of the legal system, having fixed principles of its own, 
various views of its nature seem to have prevailed. For a loi^ 
time it was thought that precedents could have no place in 
equity, inasmuch as it professed in each case to do that which 
was just ; and we find mis view maintained by common lawyers 
after it had been abandoned by the professors of equity them- 
selves. G. Spence, in his book m the EquitaEU JufisdicUon of 
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the Court of Chancy ^ quotes a case in the reign of Charles IL^ 
in which chief justice Vaughan said : 

I wonder to hear of citing of precedents in matter of equity, for 
if there be equity in a case, that equity is an universal truth, and there 
can be no precedent in it ; so that in any precedent that can be pro- 
duced, if it be the same with this case, the reason and equity is the 
same in itself ; and if the precedent be not the same case with this 
it is not to be cited.’* 

But the lord keeper Bridgeman answered : 

** Certainly precedents are very necessary and useful to us. for in 
them we may find the reasons of the equity to guide us, and besides 
the authority of those who made them is much to be regarded. We 
shall suppose they did it upon great consideration and weighing of the 
matter, and it would be very strange and very ill if we should disturb 
and set aside what has been the course for a long series of times and 
ages.*’ 

Selden’s description is well known : “ Equity is a roguish 
thing. Tis all one as if they should make the standard for 
measure the chancellor’s foot.” Lord Nottingham in 1676 
reconciled tiie ancient theory and the established practice by 
saying that the conscience which guided the court was not the 
natural conscience of the man, but the civil and political con- 
science of the judge. The same tendency of equity to settle 
into a system of law is seen in the recognition of its limits — in 
the fact that it did not attempt in all cases to give a remedy 
when the rule of the common law was contrary to justice. Cases 
of hardship, which the early chancellors would certainly have 
relieved, were passed over by later judges, simply because no 
precedent could be found for their interference. The point at 
which the introduction of new principles of equity finally stopped 
is fixed by Sir Henry Maine in the chancellorship of Lord Eldon, 
who held that the doctrines of the court ought to be as well 
settled and made os uniform almost as those of the common 
law. From that time certainly equity, like common law, has 
professed to take its principles wholly from recorded decisions 
and statute law. The view (traceable no doubt to the Aristotelian 
definition) that equity mitigates the hardships of the law where 
the law errs through being framed in universfiils, is to be found in 
some of the earlier writings. Thus in the Doctor and Student 
it is said ; 

** Law makers take heed to such things as may often come, 
and not to every particular case, for they could not though they 
would ; therefore, in some cases it is necessary to leave the worefs 
of the law and follow that reason and justice requireth, and to that 
intent equity is ordained, that is to .say, to temper and mitigate the 
rigour of the law. *’ 

And Lord Ellesmere .said : 

The cause why there is a chancery is for that men's actions are 
80 divers and infinite that it is impossible to make any general law 
which shall aptly meet with every particular act and not fail in some 
circumstances.** 

Modern equity, it need hardly be said, does not profess to 
soften the rigour of the law, or to correct the errors into which 
it falls by reason of its generality. 

To give any account, even in outline, of the subject matter of 
equity within the necessary limits of this article would be 
impossible. It will be sufficient to say here that the classification 
generally adopted by text-writers is based upon the relations 
of equity to the common law, of which some explanation is 
given above. Thus equitable jurisdiction is said to ^ exclusive, 
concurrent or auxiliary. Equity has exclusive jurisdiction 
where it recognizes rights which are unknown to the common 
law. The most important example is trusts. Equity has can- 
current jurisdiction in cases where thie law recognized the right 
but did not give adequate relief, or did not give relief without 
circuity of action or some simil^ inconvenience. And equity 
has auxiliary jurisdiction when the machinery of the courts of 
law was unable to procure the necessary evidence. 

“ The evils of riiis double system of judicature,” says the 
report of the judicature commiraion (1863-1867), “and the 
confusion and conflict of jurisdiction to which it has led, have 
been long known and acknowledged.” A partial attempt to 
meet the difficulty was made by Mveral acts of parliament 
(passed after the reports of commissions appointed in 1850 and 
1851), which enabled courts of law and equity both to exercise 


certain powers formerly peculiar to one or other of them. A more 
complete remedy was introduced by the Judicature Act 1873, 
whidi consolidated the courts of law and equity, and ordered 
that law and equity should be administered concurrently accord- 
ing to ^e rules contained in the 26th section of the act. At the 
same time many matters of equitable jurisdiction are still left 
to the chancery division of the High Court in the first instance. 
(See Chancb:ry.) 

Authorities. — The principles of equity as set out by the following 
writers may be consufted : J. Story, J. W. Smith, H. A. Smith and 
W. Ashbumcr ; and for the history see G. Spence, The Equitable 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery (2 vols., 1846-1849) ; D. M. 
Kerly, Historical Sketch of the Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery (1890), 

EQUIVALENT, in chemistry^ the proportion of an element 
which will combine with or replace unit weight of hydrogen. 
When multiplied by the valency it gives the atomic weight. 
The determination of equivalent weights is treated in the article 
Stoichiometry. (See also Chemistry.) In a more general sense 
the term “ equivalent ” is used to denote quantities of sub- 
stances which neutralize one another, as for example NaOH, 
HQ, JHgSO,, 4 Ba( 0 H),. 

ERARD, SEBASTIEN (1752-1831), French manufacturer of 
musical instruments, distinguished especially for the improve- 
ments he made upon the harp and the pianoforte, was bom at 
Strassburg on the 5th of April 1752. While a boy he showed 
great aptitude for practical geometry and architectural drawing, 
and in the workshop of his father, who was an upholsterer, he 
found opportunity for the early exercise of his mechanical 
ingenuity. When he was sixteen his father died, and he removed 
to Paris where he obtained employment with a harpsichord 
maker. Here his remarkable constructive skill, though it 
speedily excited the jealousy of his master and procured his 
dismissal, almost equally soon attracted the notice of musicians 
and musical instrument makers of eminence. Before he was 
twenty-five he set up in business for himself, his first workshop 
being a room in the hotel of the duchesse de Villeroi, who gave 
him warm encouragement. Here he constructed in 1780 his 
first pianoforte, which was also one of the first manufactured 
in France. It quickly secured for its maker such a reputation 
that he was soon overwhelmed with commissions, and finding 
assistance necessary, he sent for his brother, Jean Baptiste, in 
conjunction with whom he established in the rue de Bourbon, 
in the Faubourg St Germain, a piano manufactory, which in a 
few years became one of the most celebrated in Europe. On 
the outbreak of the Revolution he went to London, where he 
established a factory. Returning to Paris in 1796, he Soon 
afterwards introduced grand pianofortes, made in the English 
fashion, with improvements of his own. In 1808 he again 
visited London, where, two years later, he produced his first 
double-movement harp. He had previously made various 
improvements in the manufacture of harps, but the new instru- 
ment was an immense advance upon anything he had before 
produced, and obtained such a reputation that for some time 
^ devoted himself exclusively to its manufacture. It has been 
said that in the year following his invention he made harps to 
the value of £25,000. In 1812 he returned to Paris, and con- 
tinued to devote himself to the further perfecting of the two 
instruments with which his name is associated. In 1823 he 
crowned his work by producii^ his model grand pianoforte 
with the double escapement. Erard died at Passy, on the 5th 
of August Z831. (See also Harp and Pianoforte.) 

ERASMUS, DESIDERIUS (1466-1536), Dutch scholar and 
theologian, was bom on the night of the 27/28th of Octo^r, 
probably in 1466 ; but his statements about his age are conflicting, 
and in view of his own uncertainty {Ep, x. 29 : 4^) wid the 
weakness of his memory for dates, the year of his birth cannot 
be definitely fixed. His father’s name seems to have been 
Rogmus Gerardus. He himself was christened H^asmus ; 
but m 1503, when becoming familiar with Greek, he assimilated 
the name to a fancied Greek original, which he had a few years 
before Latinized into Desyderius. A contcmporaiy authority 
states that he was bom at Gouda, his father’s native town ; 
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Init he adopted the style Rotterdammensis or Roterodamus, in 
accordance with a story to which he himself gave credence^ His 
first schoolii^ was at Gouda under Peter Winckel, who was 
afterwards vice-pastor of the church. In the dull round of in- 
struction in "‘grammar” he did not distinguish himself, and 
was surpassed by his early friend and companion, William 
Herman, who was Winckcrs favourite pupil. From Gouda the 
two boys went to the school attached to St Lebuin’s church 
at Deventer, which was one of the first in northern Europe to 
feel the influence of the Renaissance. Erasmus was at Deventer 
from 1475 when he left, had learnt from Johannes 

Sinthius (Syntheim) and Alexander Hegius, who had come os 
headmaster in 1483, the love of letters which was the ruling 
passion of his life. At some period, perhaps in an interval of his 
time at Deventer, he was a chorister at Utrecht under the famous 
organist of the cathedral, Jacob Obrecht. 

About 1484 Erasmus^ father died, leaving him and an elder 
brother Peter, both born out of wedlock, to the care of guardians, 
their mother having died shortly before. Erasmus was eager 
to go to a university, but the guardians, acting under a perhaps 
genuine enthusiasm for the religious life, sent the boys to another 
school at Hertogenbosch ; and when they returned after two 
or three years, prevailed on them to enter monasteries. Peter 
went to Sion, near Delft ; Erasmus after prolonged reluctance 
became an Augustinian canon in St Gregory’s at Steyn, a house 
of the same Chapter near Gouda. There he found little religion 
and less refinement ; but no serious difficulty seems to have been 
made about his reading the classics and the Fathers with his 
friends to his heart’s content. The monastery once entered, 
there was no drawing back ; and Erasmus passed through the 
various stages which culminated in his ordination as priest on 
the 25th of April 1492. 

But his ardent spirit could not long be content with monastic 
life. He brought his attainments somehow to the notice of 
Henry of Bergen, bishop of Cambrai, the leading prelate at the 
court of Brussels ; and about 1494 permission was obtained for 
him to leave Steyn and become I^tin secretary to the bishop, 
who was then preparing for a visit to Rome. But the journey 
was abandoned, and after some months Erasmus found that even 
with occasional chances to read at Groenendael, the life of a 
court was hardly more favourable to study than that of Steyn. 
At the suggestion of a friend, James Batt, he applied to his 
patron for leave to go to Paris University. The bishop consented 
and promised a small pension ; and in August 1495 jE)rasmus 
entered the “ domus pauperum ” of the college of Montaigu, 
which was then under the somewhat rigid rule of the reformer 
Jan Standonck. He at once introduced himself to the distin- 
guished French historian and diplomatist Robert Gaguin (1425- 
1 502) and published a small volume of poems ; and he became 
intimate with Johann Maubumus (Mombaer), the leader of a 
mission summoned from Windesheim in 1496 to reform the abbey 
of Ch&teau-Landon. But the life at Montaigu was too hard for 
him. Every Lent he fell ill and had to return to Holland to 
recover. He continued to read nevertheless for a degree in 
theology, and at some time completed the requirements for the 
B.D. After a year or two he left Montaigu and eked out his 
money from the bishop by taking pupils. One of these, a young 
Englishman, William Blount, 4th Baron Mount joy (d. 1534), 
persuaded him to visit England in the spring of 1499. 

Being' without a benefice, he had no settled income to look to, 
and apart from the precarious profits of teaching and writing 
books, could only wait on the generosity of patrons to supply 
him with the leisure he craved. The faithful Batt had sou^t 
a pension for him from his own patroness, Anne of Borsselen, 
the Lady of Veere, who resided at the castle of Toumehem near 
Calais, and whose son Batt was now teaching. But as nothing 
proniiscd at once, Erasmus accepted Mount joy’s offer, and thus 
a tie was formed which led Mountjoy then or a few years later 
to grant him a pension of £20 for life. Otherwise the visit to 
England gave no hope of preferment ; and in the summer 
Erasmus prepared to leave. He wais delayed, and used the 
interval to spend two or three months at Oxford, where he foutid 


J ohn Colet lecturing on the Epistle to the Romans. Discussions 
etween them on theological questions soon convinced Q)let 
of Erasmus’ worth, and he sought to persuade him to stay and 
teach at Oxford. But Erasmus could not be content wiA the 
Bible in Latin. Oxford could teach him no Greek, so away he 
must go. 

In January 1500 he returned to Paris, which though it could 
offer no Greek teacher better than Geoige Hermonymus, was 
at least a better centre for buying and for printing books. The 
next few years were spent still in preparation, supported by 
pupils’ fees and the dedications of books ; the Collectanea 
adagiorum in June 1500 to Mountjoy, and some devotional and 
moral compositions to Batt’s patroness and her son. When the 
plague drove him from Paris, he went to Orleans or Toumehem 
or St Omer, as the way opened. From 1502 to 1504 he was at 
Louvain, still declining to teach publicly ; among his friends 
being the future Pope Adrian VI. In January 1504 the archduke 
Philip gave him fifty livres for the Panegyric which “ ung 
teligieux de Vordre de St Augustin ” had composed on his Spanish 
journey ; and in October, ten more, for the maintenance of his 
studies. 

He had been working hard at Greek, of which he now felt 
himself master, at the Fathers (above all at Jerome), and at the 
Epistles of St Paul, fulfilling the promise made to Colet in Oxford, 
to give himself to sacred learning. But the bent of his reading 
is shown by the manuscript with which he returned to Paris 
at the close of 1504 — Valla’s Annotations on the New Testament, 
which Badius printed for him in 1505. 

Shortly afterwards Lord Mountjoy invited him again to 
England, and this visit was more successful. He found in London 
a circle of learned friends through whom he was introduced to 
William Warham, archbishop of Canterbury', Richard Foxe, 
bishop of Winchester and other dignitaries. John P’isher 
(bishop of Rochester), who was then superintending the founda* 
tion of Christ’s College for the Lady Margaret, took him down 
to Cambridge for the king’s visit ; and at length the opportunity 
came to fulfil his dream of seeing Italy. Baptista ^erio, the 
king’s physician, engaged him to accompany his two sons thither 
as supervisor of their studies. In September 1506 he set foot 
on that sacred soil, and took his D.D. at Turin. For a year he 
remained with his pupils at Bologna, and then, his engagement 
completed, negotiated with Aldus Manutius for a new edition 
of his Adagia upon a very different scale. The volume of 1500 
had been jejune, written when he knew notliing of Greek ; 
800 adages put together with scanty elucidations. In 1508 he 
had conceived a work on lines more to the taste of the learned 
world, full of apt and recondite learning, and now and again 
relieved by telling comments or lively anecdotes. Three thousand 
and more collected justified a new title — Chiliades adagiorum ; 
and the author’s reputation was now established. So secure 
in public favour did the book in time become, that the council 
of Trent, unable to suppress it and not daring to overlook it, 
ordered the preparation of a castrated edition. 

To print the Adagia he had gone to Venice, where he lived 
with Andrea Torresano of Asola (Asulanus) and did the work of 
two men, writing and correcting proof at the same time. When 
it was finished, with an ample re-dedication to Mountjoy, a 
new pupil presented himself, Alexander Stewart, natural son of 
James IV. of Scotland — ^perhaps through a connexion formed in 
early days at Paris. They went together to Siena and Rome and 
then on to Campania, thirsty under the summer sun. When they 
returned to Rome, his pupil departed to Scotland, to fall a few 
years later by his father’s side at Flodden ; Erasmus also found 
a summons to call him northwards. 

On the death of Henry VII. Lord Mountjoy, who had been 
companion to Prince Henry in his studies, had become a ^rson 
of influence. He wrote to Erasmus of a land flowing with milk 
and honey under the “ divine ” yoUng king, and with Warham 
sent him £10 for journey money. At first Erasmus heritated. 
He had been disappointed in Italy, to find that he had not mudi 
to learn from its famed scholarship; but he had made many 
friends in Aldus’s circle — ^Marcus Musurus, John I^caris, 
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Baptista Egnatius, Paul Bombasius, Scipio ^rteromachus ; 
and his reception had been flatterin^j especially in Rome^ where 
cardinals had delighted to honour him. But to remain in Rome 
was to sell himself. He might have the leisure which was so 
indispensable, but at price of the freedom to read, think, write 
what he liked. He decided, therefore, to go, though with regrets ; 
which returned upon him sometimes in aiter years, when the 
English hopes had not borne fruit. 

In the autumn he reached London, and in Thomas More’s 
house in Bucklersbury wrote the witty satire which Milton 
found “ in everyone’s hands ” at Cambridge in 1628, and which 
is read to this day. The Moriae encomium was a sign of his 
decision. In it kings and princes, bishops and popes alike are 
shown to be in bondage to Folly ; and no class of men is spared. 
Its author was willing to be beholden to any one for leisure ; but 
he would be no man’s slave. For the next eighteen months he 
is entirely lost to view ; when he reappears in April 1511, he is 
leaving More’s house and taking the Moria to be printed privily 
in Paris. Wherever they were spent, these must have been 
months of hard work, as were the years that followed. His time 
was now come. The long preparation and training, bought by 
privation and uncongenial toil, was over, and he was ready to 
apply himself to the scientific study of sacred letters. His English 
patrons were liberal. Fisher sent him in August 1511 to teach in 
Cambridge ; Warham gave him a benefice. Aldington in Kent, 
worth £33,6^.8d. a year, and in violation of his own rule commuted 
it for a pension of fjio charged on the living ; and the dedications 
of his books were fruitful. In Cambridge he completed his work 
on the New Testament, the Letters of Jerome, and Seneca ; and 
then in 1514, when there seemed no prospect of ampler prefer- 
ment, he determined to transfer himself to Basel and give the 
results of his labours to the world. 

The origin of Erasmus’s connexion with Johann Froben is 
not clear. In 1511 he was preparing to reprint his Adagia with 
Jodocus Radius, who in the following year was to have also 
Seneca and Jerome. Rut in 151 3 Froben, who had just reprinted 
the Aldine Adagia, acquired through a bookseller-agent Erasmus* 
amended copy which had been destined for Radius. That the 
agent was acting entirely on his own responsibility may be 
doubted ; for within a few months Erasmus had decided to 
betake himself to Basel, bearing with him Seneca and Jerome, 
the latter to he incorporated in the great edition which Johannes 
Amerbach and Froben had had in hand since 1510. In Germany 
he was widely welcomed. The Strassburg Literary Society feted 
him, and Johannes Sapidus, headmaster of the Latin school at 
Schlettstadt, rode with him into Basel. Froben received him 
with open arms, and the presses were soon busy with his books. 
Through the winter of 1514-1515 Erasmus worked with the 
strength of ten ; and after a brief visit to England in the spring, 
the New Testament was set up. Around him was a circle of 
students, some young, some already distinguished — the three 
sons of Froben’s partner, Johannes Amerbach, who was now 
dead, Beatus Rhenanus, Wilhelm Nesen, Ludwig Ber, Heinrich 
Glareanus, Nikolaus Gerbell, Johannes Oecolampadius — who 
looked to him as their head and were proud to do him service. 

Though from this time forward Basel became the centre of 
occupation and interest for Erasmus, yet for the next few years 
he was mainly in the Netherlands. On the completion of the 
New Testament in 1516 he returned to his friends in England ; 
but his appointment, then recent, ^s councillor to the young 
king Diaries, brought him back to Brussels in the autumn. In 
the spring of 1517 he went for the last time to England, about 
a dispensation from wearing his canonical dress, obtained 
oriraally from Julius II. and recently confirmed by Leo X., 
and in May 1518 he journeyed to Basel for three months to set 
the second edition of the New Testament in progress. But 
with these exceptions he remained in proximity to the court, 
living much at Louvain, where he took great interest in the 
foundation of Hieronyrnus Busleiden’s CoUegium Trilingue. 
His circumstances had improved so much, by pensions, the 
presents which were showered upon him, and ^e sale cf his books, 
that he was now in a position to refuse all proposals which would 


have interfered with his cherished independence. The general 
ardour for the restoration of the arts and of learning created 
an aristocratic public, of which Erasmus was supreme pontiff. 
Luther spoke to the people and the ignorant ; Erasmus had the 
ear of the educated class. His friends and admirers were dis^ 
tributed over all the countries of Europe, and presents were 
continually arriving from small as well as great, from a donation 
of 200 florins, made by Pope Dement VII., down to sweetmeats 
and comfits contributed by the nuns of Cologne {Ep, 666). 
From England, in particular, he continued to receive supplies 
of money. In the last year of his life Thomas Cromwell sent him 
20 angels, and Archbishop Cranmer 18, Though Erasmus led 
a very hard-working and far from luxurious life, and had no 
extravagant habits, yet he could not live upon little. The 
excessive delicacy of his constitution, not pampered appetite, 
exacted some unusual indulgences. He could not bear the stoves 
of Germany, and required an open fireplace in the room in which 
he worked. He was nfflirted with the stone, and obliged to be 
particular as to what he drank. Beer he could not touch. 
The white wines of Baden or the Rhine did not suit him ; he 
could only drink those of Burgundy or Franche-Comt6. He 
could neither eat, nor bear the smell of, fish. “His heart,” 
he said, “ was Catholic, but his stomach was Lutheran,” For 
his constant journeys he required two horses, one for himself 
and one for his attendant. And though he was almost always 
found in horse-flesh by his friends, the keep had to be paid for. 
For his literary labours and his extensive correspondence he 
required one or more amanuenses. He often had occasion, on 
his own business, or on that of Froben’s press, to send special 
couriers to a distance, employing them by the way in collecting 
the free gifts of his tributaries. 

Precarious as these means of subsistence seem, he preferred 
the independence thus obtained to an assured position which 
would have involved obligations to a patron or professional 
duties which his weak health would have made onerous. The 
duke of Bavaria offered to dispense with teaching, if he would 
only reside, and would have named him on these terms to a chair 
in his new university of Jngolstadt, with a salary of 200 ducats, 
and the reversion of one or more prebendal stalls. The archduke 
Ferdinand offered a pension of 400 florins, if he would only come 
to reside at Vienna. Adrian VI. offered him a deanery, but the 
offer seems to have been of a possible and not an actual deanery. 
Offers, flattering but equally vague, were made from France, 
on the part of the bishop of Bayeux, and even of Francis I. 
“ Invitor amplissimis conditionibus ; offeruntur dignitiites et 
episcopatus; plane rex essem, si juvenis essem” {Ep. xix. ic6; 
735). Erasmus declined all, and in November 1521 settled 
permanently at Basel, in the capacity of general editor and 
literary adviser of Froben’s press. As a subject of the emperor, 
and attached to his court by a pension, it would have been 
convenient to him to have fixed his residence in Louvain. But 
the bigotry of the Flemish clergy, and the monkish atmosphere 
of the university of Louvain, overrun with Dominicans and 
Franciscans, united for once in their enmity to the new classical 
learning, inclined Erasmus to seek a more congenial home in 
Basel. To Froben his arrival was the advent of the very man 
whom he had long wanted. Froben’s enterprise, united with 
Erasmus’s editorial skill, raised the press of Basel, for a time, 
to be the most important in Europe. The death of Froben in 
1527, the final separation of Basel from the Empire, the wreck 
of learning in the religious disputes, and the cheap paper and 
scamped work of the Frankfort presses, gradually withdrew 
the trade from Basel. But during the years of Erasmus’s 
co-operation the Froben press took the lead of all the presses in 
Europe, both in the standard value of the works published 
and in style of typographical execution. Like some other 
publishers who preferred reputation to returns in money, Froben 
died poor, and his impressions never reached the splendour 
afterwards attained by those of the Estiennes, of of Plantin. 
The series of the Fathers alone contains Jerome (15x6), Cyprian 
^1520), Pscudo-Amobius (1522), Hilarius (1523), Irenaeus 
(Latin, 1526), Ambrose (1527), Augustine (t528), Chrysostom 
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/Latin, 1530), Basil (Greek, 1^32, the first Greek author printed 
m Germany), and Ongp (Latin, 1536). In these editions, partly 
texts, partly translations, it is impossible to determine the 
respective shares of Erasmus and his many helpers. The 
prefaces and dedications are all written by him, and some of 
them, as that to the Ililarius, are of importance for the history 
as well of the times as of Erasmus himself. Of his most important 
edition, that of the Greek text of the New Testament, something 
will be said farther on. 

In this “ mill,^ as he calls it, Erasmus continued to grind 
incessantly for eight years. Besides his work as editor, he was 
always writing himself some book or pamphlet called for by the 
event of the day, some general fray in winch he was compelled 
to mingle, or some personal assault which it was necessary to 
repel. But though painfully conscious how much his reputation 
as a writer was damaged by this extempore production, he was 
unable to resist the fatal facility of print. He was the object 
of those solicitations which always beset the author whose name 
upon the title page assures the sale of a book. He was besieged 
for dedications, and as every dedication meant a present 
proportioned to the circumstances of the dedicatee, there was a 
natural temptation to be lavish of them. Add to this a corre- 
spondence so extensive as to require him at times to write forty 
letters in one day. I receive daily,” he writes, letters from 
remote parts, from kings, princes, prelates and men of learning, 
and even from persons of whose existence I was ignorant,” 
His day was thus one of incessant mental activity ; but hard 
work was so far from breeding a distaste for his occupation, 
tliat reading and writing grew ever more delightful to him 
Qiterarum ussiduitas non modo mihi jastidium non parity sed 
voluptatem ; crescii scrihendo scribendi studium). 

Shortly after Froben’s death the disturbances at Basel, 
occasioned by the zealots for the religious revolution which was 
in progress throughout Switzerland, began to make Erasmus 
desirous of changing his residence. He selected Freiburg in 
the Breisgau, as a city which was still in the dominion of the 
emperor, and was free from religious dissension. Thither he 
removed in April 1529. He was received with public marks of 
respect by the authorities, who granted him the use of an un- 
finished residence which had been begun to be built for the late 
emperor Maximilian. Erasmus proposed only to remain at 
Freiburg for a few months, but found the place so suited to his 
habits that he bought a house of his own, and remained there 
six years. A desire for change of air — he fancied Freiburg was 
damp — rumours of a new war with France, and the necessity of 
seeing his Ecclesiastes through the press, took him back to Basel 
in 1535. He lived now a very retired life, and saw only a small 
circle of intimate friends. A last attempt was made by the 
papal court to enlist him in some public way against the Reforma- 
tion. On the election of Paul III. in 1534, he had, as usual, 
sent the new pope a congratulatory letter. After his arrival 
in Basel, he received a complimentary answer, together with the 
nomination to the deanery of Deventer, the income of which 
was reckoned at 600 ducats. This nomination was accompanied 
with an intimation that more was in store for him, and that 
steps would be taken to provide for him the income, viz., 3000 
ducats, which was necessary to qualify for the cardinal’s hat. But 
Erasmus was even less disposed now than he had been before 
to barter his reputation for honours. His health had been for 
some years gradually declining, and disease in the shape of gout 
gaining upon him. In the winter of 1535-1536 he was confined 
entirely to his chamber, many days to his bed. Though thus 
afflicted he never ceased his literal activity, dictating his tract 
On the Purity of the Churchy and revising the sheets of a translation 
of Ori^en which was passing through the Froben press. His last 
letter is dated the 28th of June 1536, and subscribed “ Eras. 
Rot. aegra manu.” ** I have never been so ill in my life before 
as I am now, — for many days unable even to read.” Dysentery 
setting in carried him off on the 12th of July 1536, in his 70th 
year. 

By his will, made on the 12th of February’ 1536, he left what 
he hsijd to leave, with the exception of some legacies, to Bonifazius 


Amerbacb, partly for himself, partly in trust for the benefit of 
the aged smd the infirm, or to be spent in portioiiing youi^ girls, 
and in educating young men of promise. He left none of the 
usual legacies for masses or other clerical purposes, and was not 
attended by any priest or confessor in his last moments. 

Erasmus’s features are familiar to all, from Holbein’s many 
portraits or their copies. Beatus Rhenanus, summus Erasmi 
observator,” as he is called by de Hiou, describes his person 
thus : In stature not tall, but not noticeably short ; in fi^re 
well built and graceful ; of an extremely delicate constitution, 
sensitive to the slightest changes of climate, food or drink. 
After middle life he suffered from the stone, not to mention the 
common plague of studious men, an irritable mucous membrane. 
His complexion was fair; light blue eyes, and yellowish hair. 
Though his voice was weak, his enunciation was distinct ; the 
expression of his face cheerful ; his manner and conversation 
polished, affable, even charming.” His highly nervous organiza- 
tion made his feelings acute, and his brain incessantly active. 
Through his ready sympathy with all forms of life and character, 
his attention was always dive. The active movement of his 
spirit spent itself, not in following out its own trains of thought, 
but in outward observation. No man was ever less introspective, 
and though he talks much of himself, his egotism is the genial 
egotism which takes the world into its confidence, not the selfish 
egotism which feels no interest but in its own woes. He says of 
himself, and justly, “ that he was incapable of dissimulation ” 
(Ep, xxvi. 19 ; II 52). There is nothing behind, no pose, no scenic 
effect. It may be said of his letters that in them tota patet 
vita senis.” His nature was flexible without being faultily weak. 
He has many moods and each mood imprints itself in turn on his 
words. Hence, on a superficial view, Erasmus is set down as 
the most inconsistent of men. Further acquaintance makes 
us feel a unity of character underlying this susceptibility to the 
impressions of the moment. Hjs seeming inconsistencies are 
reconciled to apprehension, not by a formula of the intellect, 
but by the many-sidedness of a highly impressible nature. In the 
words of J. Nisard, Erasmus was one of those ” dont la gloire 
a M de beaucoup comprendre et d’affirmer peu.” 

This equal openness to every vibration of his environment is 
the key to all Erasmus’s acts and words, and among them to the 
middle attitude which he took up towards the great religious 
conflict of his time. The reproaches of party assailed him in 
his lifetime, and have continued to be heaped upon his memory. 
He was loudly accused by the Catholics of collusion with the 
enemies of the faith. His powerful friends, the pope, Wolsey, 
Henry VIII., the emperor, called upon him to declare against 
Luther. Theological historians from that time forward have 
perpetuated the indictment that Erasmus sided with neither 
party in the struggle for religious truth. The most moderate 
form of the censure presents him in the odious light of a trimmer ; 
the vulgar and venomous assailant is sure that Erasmus was a 
Protestant at heart, but withheld the avowal that he might not 
forfeit the worldly advantages he enjoyed as a Catholic. When 
by study of his writings we come to know Erasmus intimately, 
there is revealed to us one of those natures to which partisanship 
is an impossibility. It was not timidity or weakness which 
kept Erasmus neutral, but the reasonableness of his nature. It 
was not only that his intellect revolted against the narrowness 
of party, his whole being repudiated its clamorous and vulgar 
excesses. As he loathed fish, so he loathed clerical fanaticism. 
Himself a Catholic priest — “ the glory of the priesthood and the 
shame ” — ^riie tone of the orthodox clergy was distasteful to him ; 
the ignorant hostility to classical learning which reigned in their 
colleges and convenU disgusted him. In common with all the 
learned men of his age, he wished to see the power of the clergy 
broken, as that of an obscurantist army arrayed against light. 
He had employed all his resources of wit and satire against the 
priests and monks, Jtnd the superstitions in which they traded, 
long before Luther’s name was heard of. The motto which was 
already current in his lifetime, ” that Erasmus laid the egg and 
Luther hatched it,” is so fu true, and no more. Erasmus would 
have suppressed the monasteries, put an end to the domination 
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of the clergy, and swept away scandalous and profitable abuses, 
but to attai the church or re-mould received theology was far 
from his thoughts. And when out of Luther's revolt there arose 
a new fanaticism — ^that of evangelism, Erasmus recoiled from 
the violence of the new preachers. ** Is it for this,” he writes to 
Melanchthon (Ep. xix. 113; 703), “that we have shaken off 
bishops and popes, that we may come under the yoke of such 
madmen as Otto and Farel ? ” Passages have been collected, 
and it is an easy task, from the writings of Erasmus to prove that 
he shared the doctrines of the Reformers. Passages equally 
strong might be culled to show that he repudiated them. The 
truth is that theological questions in themselves had no attraction 
for him. And when a theological position was emphasized by 
party passion it became odious to him. In the words of Drum- 
mond : “ Erasmus was in his own age the apostle of common 
sense and of rational religion. He did not care for dogma, and 
accordingly the dogmas of Rome, which had the consent of the 
Christian world, were in his eyes preferable to the dogmas of 
Protestantism. . . . From the beginning to the end of his career 
he reniained true to the purpose of his life, which was to fight the 
battle of sound learning and plain common sense against the 
powers of ignorance and superstition, and amid all the con- 
vulsions of that period he never once lost his mental balance.” 

Erasmus is accused of indifference. But he was far from 
indifferent to the progress of the revolution. He was keenly alive 
to its pernicious influence on the cherished interest of his life, 
the cause of learning. “ I abhor the evangelics, because it is 
through them that literature is everywhere declining, and upon 
the point of perishing.” He had been born with the hopes of the 
Renaissance, with its anticipation of a new Augustan age, and 
had seen this fair promise blighted by the irruption of a new 
horde of theological polemics, worse than the old scholastics, 
inasmuch as they were revolutionary instead of conservative. 
Erasmus never flouted at religion nor even at theology as such, 
but only at blind and intemperate theologians. 

In the mind of Erasmus there was no metaphysical inclination ; 
he was a man of letters, with a general tendency to rational views 
on every subject which came under his pen. His was not the 
mind to originate, like Calvin, a new scheme of Christian thought. 
He is at his weakest in defending free will against I.uther, and 
indeed he can hardly be said to enter on the metaphysical 
question. He treats the dispute entirely from the outside. It is 
impossible in reading Erasmus not to be reminded of the ration- 
alist of the 18th century. Erasmus has been called the “ Voltaire 
of the Renaissance.” But there is a vast difference in the relations 
in which they respectively stood to the church and to Christianity. 
Voltaire, though he did not originate, yet adopted a moral and 
religious scheme which he sought to substitute for the church 
tradition. He waged war, not only against the clergy, but against 
the church and its sovereigns. Erasmus drew the line at the 
first of these. He was not an anticipation of the 18th century ; 
he was the man of his age, as Voltaire of his ; though Erasmus 
did not intend it, he undoubtedly shook the ecclesiastical edifice 
in all its parts ; and, as Melchior Adam says of him, “ pontifici 
Romano plus nocuit jocando quam Luthenis stomachando.” 

But if Erasmus was unlike the i8th century rationalist in that 
he did not declare war against the church, but remained a Catholic 
and mourned the disruption, he was yet a true rationalist in 
principle. The principle that reason is the one only guide of 
life, the supreme arbiter of all questions, politics and religion 
included, h^ its earliest and most complete exemplar in Erasmus. 
He does not dogmatically denounce the rights of reason, but 
he practically exercises them. Along with the charm of style, 
the great attraction of the writings of Erasmus is this unconscious 
freedom by which they are pervaded. 

It must excite our surprise that one who used his pen so freely 
should have esccqped the pains and penalties whicn invariably 
overtook mmor offenders in the same kind. For it was not only 
against the cle^ and the monks that he kept up a ceaseless 
stream of satiric raillery ; he treated nobles, princes and kings j 
with equal freedom. No x8th century republican has used i 
stronger language than has tiiis pensioner of Charles V. “ The | 
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people build cities, princes pull them down ; the industiy’ of 
the citizens creates wealth for rapacious lords to plunder; 
plebeian magistrates pass good laws for kings to violate ; the 
people love peace, and their rulert stir up war.” Such outbursts 
are frequent in the Adagia, These freedoms are part causo of 
Erasmus's popularity. He was here in sympathy with the secret 
sore of his ^c, and gave utterance to what all felt but none 
dared to whisper but he. It marks the difference between 1513 
and 1669 that, in a reprint of the Julius Excltisus published in 
1669 at Oxford, it was thought necessary to leave out a sentence 
in which the writer of that dialogue, supposed by the editor to 
be Erasmus, asserts the right of states to deprive and punish 
bad kings. It is difficult to say to what we are to ascribe his 
immunity from painful consequences. We have to remember 
that he was removed from the scene early in the reaction, 
before force was fully organized for the suppression of the 
revolution. And his popular works, the A dagia, and the CoUoquia 
(1524), had established themselves as standard books in the 
more easy going age, when power, secure in its unchallenged 
strength, could afford to laugh with the laughers at itself. At 
the date of his death the Catholic revival, with its fell antipathy 
to art and letters, was only in its infancy and when times 
became dangerous, Erasmus cautiously declined to venture out 
of the protection of the Empire, refusing repeated invitations 
to Italy and to France. “ I had thought of going to Besanf;:on,” 
he said, “ ne non essem in ditione Caesaris ” {Ep, xxx. 74 ; 1299). 
In Italy a Bembo and a Sadoleto wrote a purer Latin than 
Erasmus, but contented themselves with pretty phrases, and 
were careful to touch no living chord of feeling. In France it 
was necessary for a Rabelais to hide liis free- thinking under a 
disguise of revolting and unintelligible jargon. It was only in 
the Empire that such liberty of speech as Erasmus used was 
practicable, and in the Empire Erasmus passed for a moderate 
man. Upon the strength of an established character for modera- 
tion he enjoyed an exceptional licence for the utterance of 
unwelcome truths ; and in spite of his flings at the rich and 
powerful, he remained through life a privileged person with them. 

But though the men of the keys and the sword let him go his 
way unmolested, it was otherwise with his brethren of the pen. A 
man who is always launching opinions must expect to be retorted 
on. And when these judgments were winged by epigram, and 
weighted by the name of Erasmus, who stood at the head of 
letters, a widespread exasperation was the consequence. Disraeli 
has not noticed Erasmus in his Quarrels of Authors, perhaps 
because Erasmus's quarrels would require a volume to themselves. 
” So thin-skinned that a fly would draw blood,” as the prince of 
Carpi expressed it, he could not himself restrain his pen from 
sarcasm. He forgot that though it is safe to lash the dunces, 
he could not with equal impunity sneer at those who, though 
they might not have the ear of the public as he had, could yet 
contradict and call names. And when literary jealousy was 
complicated with theological differences, as in the case of the 
free-thinkers, or with French vanity, as in that of Budaeus, the 
cause of the enemy was espoused by a party and a nation. 
The quarrel with Budaeus was strictly a national one. Cos- 
mopolitan as Erasmus was, to the French literati he was still 
the Teuton, fitienne Dolet calls him “ enemy of Cicero, and 
jealous detractor of the French name.” The only contemporary 
name which could approach to a rivalry with his was that of 
Budaeus (Bud6), who was exactly contemporary, having been 
bom in the same year as Erasmus. Rivals in fame, they were 
unlike in accomplishment, each having the quality which the 
other wanted. Budaeus, though a Frenchman, knew Greek well ; 
Erasmus, though a Dutchman, very imperfectly. But the 
Frenchman Bu(keus wrote an execrable Latin style, unreadable 
then as now, while the Teuton Erasmus charmed the reading 
world with a style which, though far from good Latin, is the 
most delightful which the Renaissance has left us. 

The style of Erasmus is, considered as Latin, incorrect, some- 
times even barbarous, and far removed from any classical model. 
But it has qualities far above purity. The h^t Italian Latin 
is but an echo and an imitation ; like the painted glass which 
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we put in our churches^ it is an anachronism. Bembo^ Sadoleto 
and the rest write purely in a dead language. Erasmus’s Latin 
was a living and spoken tongue. Though Erasmus had passed 
nearly all his life in England^ France and Germany^ his conversa- 
tion was Latin; and the language in which he talked about 
common things he wrote. Hence the spontaneity and naturalness 
of his page^ its flavour of life and not of books. He writes from 
himself, and not out of Cicero. Hence, too, he spoiled nothing by 
anxious revision in terror lest some phrase not of the golden 
^e should escape from his pen. He confesses apologetically to 
Christopher Loi^olius {Ep. iii. 63 ; 402) that it was his habit 
to extemporize ell he wrote, and that this habit was incorrigible ; 
“ effundo verius quam scribo omnia.” He complains that much 
reading of the works of St Jerome had spoiled his Latin ; but, 
as Scaliger says {Scalig^ 2*), “ Erasmus’s language is better than 
St Jerome’s.” The same critic, however, thought Erasmus 
would have done better ** if he had kept more closely to the 
classical models.” 

In the annals of classical learning Erasmus may be regarded 
as constituting an intermediate stage between the humanists 
of the Latin Renaissance and the learned men of the age of Greek 
scholarship, between Angelo Poliziano and Joseph Scaliger. 
Erasmus, though justly styled by Muretus (Farr. Lectt. 7, 15) 
“ eruditus sane vir, ac multae lectionis,” was not a learned ” 
man in the special sense of the word — ^not an 6rudit.” He 
was more than this ; he was the man of letters ” — the first 
who had appeared in Europe since the fall of the Roman empire. 
His acquirements were vast, and they were all brought to bear 
upon the life of his day. He did not make a study apart of 
antiquity for its own sake, but used it as an instrument of culture. 
He did not worship, imitate and reproduce the classics, like the 
Latin humanists who preceded him ; he did not master them 
and reduce them to a special science, as did the P>ench Hellenists 
who succeeded him. He edited many authors, it is true, but he 
had neither the means of forming a text, nor did he attempt to 
do so. In editing a father, or a classic, he had in view the practical 
utility of the general reader, not the accuracy required by the 
gild of scholars. His Jerome,” says J. Scaliger, ** is full of 
sad blunders ” (Scalig^ 2®). Even Julien Gamier could discover 
that Erasmus ** falls in his haste into grievous error in his Latin 
version of St Basil, though his Latinity is superior to that of 
the other translators ” (Pref. in 0 pp. St. Bas., 1721). It must 
be remembered that the commercial interests of Froben’s press 
led to the introduction of Erasmus’s name on many a title page 
when he had little to do with the book, e.g, the Latin Josephus 
of 1524 to which Erasmus only contributed one translation of 
14 pages ; or the Aristotle of 1531, of which Simon Grynaeus 
was the real editor. Where Erasmus excelled was in prefaces — 
not philological introductions to each author, but spirited appeals 
to the interest of the general reader, showing how an ancient 
book might be made to minister to modern spiritual demands. 

Of Erasmus’s works the Greek Testament is the most memor- 
able. It has no title to be considered as a work of learning or 
scholarship, yet its influence upon opinion was profound and 
durable. It contributed more to the liberation of the human 
mind from the thraldom of the clergy than all the uproar and 
rage of Luther’s many p)amphlets. As an edition of the Greek 
Testament it has no critical value. But it was the first, and it 
revealed the fact that the Vulgate, the Bible of the church, 
was not only a second-hand document, but in places an erroneous 
document. A shock was thus given to the credit of the cler^ 
in the province of literature, equal to that which was given in the 
province of science by the astronomical discoveries of the 17th 
century. Even if Erasmus had had at his disposal the MSS. 
subsidia for forming a text, he had not the critied skill required 
to use them. He had at hand a few late Basel MSS., one of which 
he sent straight to press, correcting them in places by collations 
of others which had been sent to. him by Colet in England. In 
four reprints, 1519, 1522, 1527, 1535, Erasmus gradually weeded 
out many of the typographical errors of his first edition, but the 
text jemampd essentidly such as he had first printed it. The 
Greek text indeed was only a part of his scheme. An important 


feature of the volume was the new Latin version, the original 
being placed alongside as a guarantee of the translator’s good 
faith. This translation, with the justificatory notes which 
accompanied it, though not itself a work of critical scholarship, 
became the starting-point of modem exegetical science. Erasmus 
did nothing to solve the problem, but to him belongs the honour 
of having first propounded it. 

Besides translating and editing the New Testament, Erasmus 
paraphrased the whole, except the Apocalypse, between 1517 
and 1524. The Paraphrases were received with great applause, 
even by those who had little appreciation for Erasmus. In 
England a translation of them made in 1548 was ordered to be 
placed in all parish churches beside the Bible. His correspond- 
ence is perhaps the part of his works which has the most per- 
manent value ; it comprises about 3000 letters, which form an 
important source for the history of that period. For the same 
purpose his Colloquia may be consulted. They are a series of 
dialogues, written first for pupils in the early Paris days as 
formulae of polite address, but afterwards expanded into lively 
conversations, in which many of the topics of the day are dis- 
cussed. Later in the century they were read in schools, and some 
of Shakespeare’s lines are direct reminiscences of Erasmus. 

His complete works have been printed twice ; by the Froben 
firm under the direction of his literary executors (9 vols., Basel, 1540); 
and by Leclerc at Leiden (ii vols., 1703-1706). For his life the chief 
contemporary sources are a Compendium vitae written by himself 
in 1524, and a sketch prefixed by Beatus Rhenanus to the Basel 
edition of 1 540. Of his writings he gives an account in his Catahgus 
lucubrationum^ composed first in January 1523 and enlarged in 
September 1524 ; and also in a letter to Hector Boecc of Aberdeen, 
written in 1530. An elaborate bibliography, entitled Bibliotheca 
Erasmiana, was undertaken by the officials of the Ghent Univcisity 
Library ; it is divided into three sections, for Erasmus’s writings, 
the books he edited, and the literature about him. Listes sommaites 
were issued in 1803 ; and since 1897 the complctt^d volumes have been 
appearing at intervals, 'rhere is an excellent sketch of Erasmus’s 
life down to 1519 in F. Seebohm's Oxford Reformers (3rd ed., 1887) ; 
and of the many biographies those by S. Knight (1726), J. Jortin 
(2 vols., 1758-1760) and R. B. Drummond (2 vols., 1873) may be 
mentioned. There are also two volumes (1901-1904) of translations 
by F. M. Nichols from Erasmus’s letters down to 1517, with an ample 
commentary which amounts almost to a biograpliy ; and an edition 
of the letters, in Latin, was begun by the Oxford University Press 
in 1906 (vol. ii., 1910). (M. P. ; P. S. A.) 

EBASTUS. THOMAS (1534 1583), German-Swiss theologian, 
whose surname was Luber, Lieber, or Licbler, w^as born of jioor 
parents on the 7th of September 1524, probably at Baden, canton 
of Aargau, Switzerland. In 1540 he was studying theology at 
Basel. The plague of 1544 drove him to Bologna and thence to 
Padua as student of philosophy and mediane. In 1553 he 
became physician to the count of Henneberg, Saxe-Meiningen, 
and in 1558 held the same post with the elector-palatine, Otto 
Heinrich, being at the same time professor of medicine at Heidel- 
berg. His patron’s successor, Frederick III., made him (1559) 
a privy councillor and member of the church consistory. In 
theology he followed Zwingli, and at the sacramentarian con- 
ferences of Heidelberg (1560) and Maulbronn (1564) he advocated 
by voice and pen the Zwinglian doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
replying (1565) to the counter arguments of the Lutheran 
Johann Marbach, of Strassburg. He ineffectually resisted the 
efforts of the Calvinists, led by Caspar Olevianus, to introduce 
the Presbyterian polity and discipline, which were established 
at Heidel^rg in 1570, on the Genevan model. One of the first 
acts of the new church system was to excommunicate Erastus 
on a charge of Socinianism, founded on his correspondence with 
Transylvania. The ban was not removed till 1575, Erastus 
declaring his firm adhesion to the doctrine of the Tnnity. His 
position, however, was uncomfortable, and in 1580 he returned to 
Basel, where in 1583 he was made professor of ethics- He died on 
the 31st of December 1583. He published several pieces bearing 
on medicine, astrology and alchemy, and attacking the system of 
Paracelsus. His name is permanently associated with a post- 
humous publication, written in 1 568. Its immediate occasion was 
the disputation at Heidelberg (1568) for the doctorate of theolo^ 
by George Wither or Withers, an English Puritan (subsequenriy 
archdeacon of Coldiester), silenced (1565) at Bury St Edmun<& 
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by Archbishop Parker. Withers had proposed a disputation 
against vestments^ which the university would not allow ; his 
thesis affirming the excommunicating power of the presbytery 
was sustained. Hence the treatise of Erastus* It was published 
(1589) by Giacomo Castelvetrii who had married his widow, 
with the title Explicatio gravissimae quaestionis uirum excotn- 
municatio, quaXmus religionem inteUigenies et amplexanies^ a 
sacramerUorutn usu^ propter admissum facinus arcet, mandaio 
nitatur divinOy an excogitata sit ab hominibus. The work bears 
the imprint Pesclavii (i,e. Poschiavo in the Grisons) but was 
printed by John Wolfe in London, where Castelvetri was staying ; 
the name of the alleged printer is an anagram of Jacobum 
Castelvetrum. In the Stationers’ Register (June 20, 1589) 
the printing is said to have been “ alowed ” by Archbishop 
Whitgift. It consists of seventy-five Theses, followed by a 
Confirmatio in six books, and an appendix of letters to Erastus 
by Bullinger and Gualther, showing that his Theses, written in 
1568, had been circulated in manuscript. An English translation 
of the Theses, with brief life of Erastus (based on Melchior 
Adam’s account), was issued in 1659, entitled The Nullity of 
Church Censures ; it was reprinted as A Treatise of Excommunica- 
tion (1682), and, as revised by Robert Lee, D.D., in 1844. The 
aim of the work is to show, on Scriptural grounds, that sins of 
professing Christians are to be punished by civil authority, and not 
by withholding of sacraments on the part of the clergy. In the 
Westminster Assembly a party holding this view included Selden, 
Lightfoot, Coleman and Whitelocke, whose speech (1645) is 
appended to Lee’s version of the Theses ; but the opposite view, 
after much controversy, was carried, Lightfoot alone dissenting. 
The consequent chapter of the Westminster Confession (*‘ ()f 
Church Censures ”) was, however, not ratified by the English 
parliament. “ Erastianism,” as a by-word, is used to denote 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the state in ecclesiastiail causes ; 
but the problem of the relations between church and state is one 
on which Erastus nowhere enters. What is known as Erastian- 
ism ” would be better connected with the name of Grotius. 
The only direc'.t reply made to the Explicatio was the Tractatus 
dc vera excommunicatione (1590) by Theodore Beza, who found 
himself rather savagely attacked in the Confirmatio thesium ; 
e.g. “ Apostolum et Mosen adeoque Deum ipsum audes corrigere.’^ 

Sec A. Bonnard, Thomas ErasU et la discipline eccUsiastique 
(1894) ; Gass, in Allgemeine deutsche Bing, (1877) ; G. V. Lechlcr 
and K. Stahelin, in A. Hauck’s Realencyklop. fur prot. Theol. u, 
Kircke (1898), (A. Go.*) 

ERATOSTraNES OF ALEXANDRIA (^. 276-c. 194 »>c.), Greek 
scientific writer, was born at Cyrene. He studied grammar 
under Callimachus at Alexandria, knd philosophy under the 
Stoic Ariston and the Academic Arcesilaus at Athens. He re- 
turned to Alexandria at the summons of Ptolemy HI. Euergetes, 
by whom he was appointed chief librarian in place of Callimachus. 
He is said to have died of voluntary starvation, being threatened 
with total blindness. Eratosthenes was one of the most learned 
men of antiquity, and wrote on a great number of subjects. He 
was the first to call himself Philologos (in the sense of the “ friend 
of learning ”), and the name Pentathlos was bestowed upon him 
in honour of his varied accomplishments. He was also called 
Beta as being second in all branches of learning, though not 
actually first in any. In mathematics he wrote two books 
On means {Tlipl lutronqnav) which are lost, but appear, from a 
remark of Pappus, to have dealt with ^Moci with reference 
to means.” He devised a mechanical construction for two 
mean proportionals, reproduced by Pappus and Eutodus (Comm, 
on Archimedes). His koo-kivov or sieve {cribrum Eratosthenis) 
was a device for discovering all prime numbers. He laid the 
foundation of mathematical geography in his Geographica, in 
three books. His greatest achievement was his measurement 
of the earth. Being informed that at Syene (Assuan), on the day 
of the summer solstice at noon, a well was lit up through all its 
depth, so that Syene lay on the tropic, he measured, at the same 
hour, the aenith distance of the sun at Alexandria. He thus found 
the dbtanoe between Syene and Alexandria (known to be ^000 
stadia) to correspond to •i^th of a great drde, and so arrived 
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at 250,000 stadia (which he seems subsequently to have corrected 
to 252,000) as the circumference of the earth. He is credited 
by Ptolemy and his commentator Theon with having found the 
distonce between the tropics to be rds. of the meridian circle, 
which gives 23® 51' 20*' for the obUquity of the ecliptic. His 
astronomical poem Hermes began apparently with the birth and 
exploits of Hermes, then passed to the legend of his having 
ordered the heavens, the zones and the stars, and gave a history 
of the latter. His Erigone, of which a few fragments are also 
preserved, is sometimes spoken of as a separate poem, but it may 
have belonged to the Hermes, which appears also to have been 
! known by otlier names such as Catalogi, The still extant 
Catasterismi, containing the story of certain stars in prose, is 
probably not by Eratosthenes. 

Eratosthenes was the founder of scientific chronology in his 
y^voypa^Uk in which he endeavoured to fix the dates of the chief 
literary and political events from the conquest of Troy. An 
important work was his treatise on the old comedy, dealing with 
theatres and theatrical apparatus generally, and di.scussing the 
works of the principal comic poets themselves. Works on moral 
philosophy, history, and a number of letters were also attributed 
to him. 

There is a complete edition of the fragments of Eratosthenes by 
Bcrnhardy (1822) ; poetical fragments, Hillicr (1872) ; geographical. 
Seidel (1799) and Berger (1880) ; KaraaTepurfiolf Schaubach (1795) ana 
Robert (1878). See Sandys, Hist Class. SchoL i. (1906). (T. L. H.) 

ERBACH, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, on the Miimling, 22 m. S.E. of Darmstadt. It has 
cloth mills and ivory- turning, for which last branch it possesses 
a technical school. Wool and cattle fairs are held twice a year. 
Pop. 2800. The castle contains an interesting collection of 
weapons and pictures, and in the chapel are the coffins of Einhard, 
the friend and biographer of Charlemagne, and his wife, Emma. 

Erbach has long been the residence of the counts of Erbach, 
who trace their descent hack to the 12th century, and who held 
the office of cupbearer to the electors palatine of the Rhine until 
t8o6. In 1532 the emperor Charles V. made the county a direct 
fief of the Empire, on account of the services rendered by Count 
Eberhard during the Peasants’ War. Since 1717 the family has 
been divided into the three lines of Erbach-Furstenau, Erbach- 
Erbach and Erbach-Schonberg, who rank for precedence, not 
according to the age of their descent, but according to the age of 
the chief of their line. In 1818 the counts of Erlmch-Erbach 
inherited the county of Wartenberg-Roth, and in 1903 the count 
of Erbach-Schonberg was granted the title of prince. The 
county was mediatized in 1806, and is now incorporated with the 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

See Simon, Die Geschichte dev Dynasten und Grafen m Erbach 
(Frankfort, 1858). 

ERBIUM (symbol, Er; atomic weight, 165-166), one of the 
metals of the rare earths. The first of the rare earth minerals 
was discovered in 1794 by J. Gadolin and was named gadolinite 
from its discoverer. In 1797 Ekeberg showed that gadolinite 
contained another rare earth, which was given the name yttria. 
Yttria is an exceedingly complex mixture, which has l)een 
decomposed, yielding as an intermediate product terbia. This 
latter substance in iti turn has been split by J. L. Soret, P. T. 
Cleve, Lecoq de Boisbaudran and others into erbia, hoJmia, 
thulia and dysprosia, but it is still doubtful whether any one of 
these four splitting products is a single substance. The rare 
earth metals are found in the minerals gadolinite, samarskite, 
fergusonite, euxenite and cerite. They are separated from the 
minerals by converting them into oxalates, which by ignition 
|;ive the corresponding oxides. The oxides are then converted 
into double sulphates which are separated from each otto by 
repeated fractional crystallization or by fractional precipitation 
with ammonia or some other base. Erbium fomis rose-coloured 
salts and a rose-coloured oxide. Tlie oxide dissolves slowly in 
acids; it is not reduced by hydrogen and is infusible. The 
salts show a charaiCteristic absorption spectrum. 

Sec J. F. Bahr and R. Bunsen (Ann., 1866, 137, p. i) ; A. v. Wela- 
bach {MontUs., 1883, 4, p. 641 ; 1884, 5 » P- 3^8 ; 1885,6, p. 477) ; 
P. T. Cleve (jCompUs rendus^, 18799 899 P* 47 ^ I x88o, 91, pp. 328, 
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381; 1882, 95, p. 1225; Btdl, de la soc. chim., 1874, 21, p. 196: 
1883, 39, P. 287: ; C. Marignac (Ann, Chim, phys., 1849 [3] 27, p. 226) ; 
B. Brauner (Monads., 1882, 3, p. 13) ; W. CrookeB (Proc, Roy, Soc,, 
1886, 40, p. 502); Lecoq de Boisbaudran (Comptes rendus, 1BH6, 
102, p. 1005) ; A. ^ttendorf (Ann., 1892, 270^0. 376) ; M, Mutnmaon 
(Ber,. 1898, 31, pp. 1718; 1900, 33, p. 42); G. Kruss (Zeit. f. anorg. 
CHem,, 1693, zo8). 

ERCILLA T ZdVlOAy ALOMO DE (1533-1595)^ Spanish 
soldier and poet^ was bom in Madrid on the 7th of August 1533. 
In 1548 he was appointed page to the heir-apparent, afterwards 
Philip IT. In this capacity Ercilla visited Italy, Germany and 
the Netherlands, and was present in 1554 at the marriage of his 
master to Mary of England. Hearing that an expedition was 
preparing to subdue the Araucanians of Chile, he joined the 
adventurers. He distinguished himself in the ensuing campaign ; 
but, having quarrelled with a comrade, he was condemned to 
death in 1558 by his general, Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza. The 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment, but Ercilla was 
^eedily released and fought at the battle of Quipeo (14th of 
December 1558). He returned to Spain in 1562, visited Italy, 
France, Germany, Bohemia, and in 1570 married Maria de 
Bazin, a lady distantly connected with the Santa Cruz family ; 
in 1571 he was made knight of the order of Santiago, and in 
1578 he was employed by Philip II. on a mission to Saragossa. 
He complained of living in poverty but left a modest fortune, 
and was obviously disappointed at not being offered the post 
of secretary of state. His principal work is La Araucana, a 
poem based on the events of the wars in which he had been 
engaged. It consists of three parts, of which the first, composed 
in Chile and published in 1569, is a versified narrative adhering 
strictly to historic fact ; the second, published in 1578, is en- 
cumbered with visions and other romantic machinery ; and the 
third, which appeared in 1589-1590, contains, in addition to 
the subject proper, a variety of episodes mostly irrelevant. 
This so-called epic lacks symmetry, and has been over-praised 
by Cervantes and Voltaire ; but it is written in excellent Spanish, 
and is full of vivid rhetorical passages. An analysis of the poem 
was given by Hayley in his Essay on Epic Poetry (1782). 

A good biography precedes the Morceaux choisis (Paris, 1900) by 
Jean Ducamin. 

EROKMANN-CHATRIAN, the joint names of two French 
writers whose collaboration made their work that of, so to speak, 
one personality. £milk Erckmann (1822-1899) was bom on 
the 20th of May 1822 at Phalsbourg, and Louis Gratien Charles 
Alexandre Chatrian (1826-1890) on the 18th of Deceml^r 
1826 at Soldatenthal, Lorraine. In 1847 they began to write 
together, and continued doing so till 1889. Chatrian died in 
1890 at Villemomble near Paris, and Erckmann at Lun6ville in 
1899. The list of their publications is a long one, ranging from 
the Histoires et conies fantastiques (1849; reprinted from Ibe 
DSmocrate du Rhin\ IJIUustre Docteur MathSm (1859), Madame 
Therise (1863), U Ami Fritz (1864), Hisioire d'un conscrit de 18 
(1864), Waterloo (1865), Le Blocus (1867), Histoire d'un paysan 
(4 vols., 1868-1870), UHistoire du plibiscite (1872), to Le Grand’- 
Lehigue (1880) ; besides dramas like Le Juif polonais (1869) 
and Les Rantzau (1882). Without any special literary claim, 
their stories are distinguished by simplicity and genuine de- 
scriptive power, particularly in the battle scenes and in connexion 
with Alsatian peasant life. They are marked by a genuine 
democratic spint, and by real patriotism, which developed after 
1870 into hatred of the Germans. The authors attacked 
militarism by depicting the horrors of war in the plainest terms. 

See also J. CiMtie, Erckmann-Chatrian (1883), in the series of 
** C 616 brit^coatemporaines.’* 

ERDfiLYI^ JANOS (1814-1868), Hungarian poet and author, 
was bom in 1814 at Kapos, in the county of Ung^r, and educated 
at the Protestant coll^ of Sdrospatak. In 1833 he removed 
to Pest, where he was, in 1839, elected member of ^e Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. His hterary fame was made by his collec- 
tion of Hungarian national poems and folk-tales, Magyar 
NifkolUsi Gyujteminy, Nipd^k Ss Monddk (Pest, i^6-i^7). 
This work, published by the Eisfaludy Society, was supplement^ 
by a dissertation upon Hungarian national poetry, afterwards 


partially translated into German by Stier (Berlin, 1851). Erd 61 yi 
also compiled for the Kisfaludy Society an extensive collection 
of Hungarian proverbs — Magyar KSzmonddsok kdnyve (Pest, 
1851), — and was for some time editor of the Szepirodalmi 
Szemle (^Review of Polite Literature), In 1848 he was appointed 
director of the national theatre at Pest ; but after 1849 resided 
at his native town. He died on the 23rd of January 1868. A 
collection of folklore was published the year after his death, 
entitled A Nip Kolteszete nipdalok, nepmesik is kdzmonddsok 
(Pest, 1869). This work contains 300 national songs, 19 folk-tales 
and 7362 Hungarian proverbs. 

EIWMANN, JOHANN EDUARD (1805-1892), German philo- 
sophical writer, was bom at Wolmar in Livonia on the 13th of 
June 1805. He studied theology at Dorpat and afterwards at 
Berlin, where he fell under the influence of Hegel. From 1829 
to 1832 he was a minister of religion in his native town. After- 
wards he devoted himself to philosophy, and qualified in that 
subject at Berlin in 1 834. In 1836 he was professor-extraordinary 
at Halle, became full professor in 1839, and died there on the 
i2th of June 1892. He published many philosophical text-books 
and treatises, and a number of sermons ; but his chief claim 
to remembrance rests on his elaborate Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosopkie (2 vols., 1866), the 3rd edition of which has been 
translated into English. Erdmann’s special merit is that he 
does not rest content with being a mere summarizer of opinions, 
but tries to exhibit the history of human thought as a continuous 
and ever-developing effort to solve the great speculative problems 
with which man has been confronted in all ages. His chief other 
works were : Leib und Seele (1837), Grundriss der Psychologie 
(1840), Grundriss der Logik und Metaphysik (1841), and Psycho^ 
logische Brief e (1851). 

ERDMANN, OTTO LINNfi (1804-1869), German chemist, 
son of Karl Gottfried Erdmann (1774-18.35), the physician who 
introduced vaccination into Saxony, was bom at Dresden on the 
iith of April 1804. In 1820 he began to attend the medico- 
chirurgical academy of his native place, and in 1822 he entered 
the university of Leipzig where in 1827 he became extraordinary 
professor, and in 1830 ordinary professor of chemistry. This 
office he held until his death, which happened at Leipzig on the 
9th of October 1869. He was particularly successful as a teacher, 
and the laboratory established at Leipzig under his direction 
in 1843 was long regarded as a model institution. As an investi- 
gator he is best known for his work on nickel and indigo and other 
dye-stuffs. With R. F. Marchand (1813-1850) he also carried 
out a number of determinations of atomic weights. In 1828, 
in conjunction with A. F. G. Werther (1815-1869), he founded 
the Journal fiir technische und okonomiseke Chemie, which became 
in 1834 the Journal fiir praktiseke Chemie. He was also the 
author of Vher das Nickel (1827), Lehrbuch der Chemie (1828), 
Grundriss der Waarenkunde (1833), and Vber das Studium der 
Chemie (1861). 

EREBUS, in Greek mythology, son (according to Hesiod, 
Theog. 123) of Chaos, and father of Aether (upper air) and 
Hemera (day) by his sister Nyx (night). The word, which 
signifies darkness, is in Homer the gloomy subterranean region 
through which the departed shades pass into Hades. The 
entrance to it was in the extreme west, on the borders of Ocean, 
in the mythical land of the Cimmerians. It is to be distinguished 
from Tartarus, the place of punishment for the wicked. 

ERECH {Uruk in the Babylonian inscriptions ; Gr. Orchoe), 
the Biblical name of an ancient city of Babylonia, situated E. 
of the present bed of the Euphrates, on the line of the ancient Nil 
canal, in a region of marshes, about 140 m. S.S.E. from Ba^ad. 
It was one of the oldest and most important cities of Babylonia, 
and the site of a famous temple, called E-Anna, dedicated to the 
worship of Nana, or Ishtar. Erech played a very important part 
in the political history of the country from an early time, 
exercisiiig hegemony in Babylonia at a period before the time 
of Saigon. Later it was prominent in the national stru^les 
of the Babylonians against Elam (2600 b.c. and eaiiierL ^ 
which it suffered severely ; recollections of these conflicts are 
embodied in the Gtlgarh^ epic, as it has come down to us 
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through the library of Assur-bani-pal. Erech enjoyed much 
distinction in the later times^ as a seat of learning and of the 
worship of Ishtar, and Assur-bani-pal drew lately on its literary 
stores for his library at Nineveh, from which we derive our 
principal information concerning ancient Babylonian literature. 
The inscriptions found here show that it continued in existence 
through the Persian and Seleucid periods. The ruins of the 
ancient site, known as Warka, which are among the largest in all 
Babylonia, forming an irregular circle nearly 6 m. in circum- 
ference, bounded by a wall, still standing in some places to the 
height of 40 ft., were explored and partially excavated by W. K. 
Loftus in 1850 and 1854. The most conspicuous ruin, now 
called Abu-Berdi, “Father of Marsh Grass,” or Buwariye, 
“ reed matting,” because of the layers of reeds between each 
twelve courses of unbaked brick, is the ziggurat (tower) of the 
ancient temple of E-Anna. It is about 100 ft. in height, and 
strikingly resembles in general appearance the ruins of the 
ziggurat of the temple of Enlil at Nippur. Second to this in size 
was the ruin called Wuswas, a walled quadrangle, including an 
area of more than seven and a half acres, within which was an 
edifice 246 ft. long and 174 ft. wide, elevated on an artificial 
platform 50 ft. in height. The south-west facade, still standing in 
some places to the height of 23 ft., exhibited an interesting use 
of half columns, and stepped recesses for purposes of decoration. 
In another ruin Loftus found a wall, 30 ft. long, composed en- 
tirely of small yellow terra-cotta nail-headed cones, such as have 
been discovered in great numbers, inscribed and uninscribed, 
used for votive purposes in connexion with walls at Tello and 
elsewhere in Babylonia. His excavations being superficial, the | 
Babylonian inscriptions found by him, alK)ut one hundred in all, 
exclusive of the ancient Ur-Gur bricks from the temple, belong in 
general to the neo-Babylonian, Persian and Seleucid periods. 
The older remains are buried deep beneath the huge mass of 
later debris, Loftus also discovered at Erech, almost everywhere 
within and without the walls, great numbers of clay coffins, 
piled one above another, to the height of over 30 ft., forming a 
vast and, on the whole, well-ordered cemetery belonging to the 
Persian, Parthian and later occupations of Babylonia, during 
which period Erech, like other cities of the south, evidently 
became a necropolis for a large extent of country. After Loftus’s 
time the mounds were visited by various travellers, but no further 
excavations have been conducted. Work on this important part 
of the site is attended with very great difficulties, owing to the 
inaccessible position of the ruins, the unsettled character of the 
country, the frequent sand-storms, and above all, the immense 
mass of material of later periods which must be removed before a 
systematic excavation of the more ancient and interesting ruins 
could be undertaken. A curious feature of the Warka neighbour- 
hood is the existence of conical sand-hills, rising to a considerable 
height, so compact as to be almost like stone. These hills extend 
from Warka northward as far as Tel Edc. 

See W. K. Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana (1857) ; J* P* Peters, 
Nippur (1897) ; E. Sachau, Am Evphrai und 7 'igris (1900). Cf. also 
Nippur and authorities there quoted. (J. P. Pe.) 

ERECHTHEUM, a temple (commonly called after Erechtheus, 
to whom a portion of it was dedicated) on the acropolis at 
Athens, unique in plan, and in its execution the most refined 
example of the Ionic order. There is no clear evidence as to 
when the building was begun, some placing it amon^ the temples 
projected by Pericles, others assigning it to the time after the 
peace of Nicias in 421 b.c. The work was interrupted by the 
stress of the Peloponnesian War, but in 409 b.c. a commission 
was appointed to make a report on the state of the building and 
to undertake its completion, which was carried out in the follow- 
ing year. 

llie peculiar pkn of the Erechtheum has given rise to much 
speculation. It may be due partly to the natural conformation 
of the rock and the differences of level, jwirtly to the necessity 
of enclosing within a single building several objects of ancient 
sanctity, such as the mark at Poseidon’s trident and the spring 
that arose from it, the sacred olive tree of Athena, and the tomb 
of Cecrops. But there are some features which cannot be so 
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explained, and which have led Professor W. Ddrpfeld and 
others to believe that the plan, as we now have it, is a modification 
or abridgment of the original design, due to the some conservative 
influences as led to the curtailment of the plan of the Propylaea 
(qSK). 

The building as completed consisted of a temple of the ordinary 
type, opening by a door and two windows to the east front, 
before which stood a portico of six Ionic columns. This part was 
the temple of Athena Polias. Adjoining it on the west was the 
central chamber, on a lower level ; this chamber was separated 
by a partition, originally of wood and later of marble, from the 
western compartment of the temple, which was of peculiar 
construction. The west end was formed by a wall, on which stood 
four columns between antae ; but the main entrance to this 
western compartment was through a large and very ornate door- 
way on the north ; and a large Ionic portico, consisting of four 
columns in the front, and one in the return on each side, was 
placed in front of this door. At the south end of the western 
compartment was a smaller door, with steps leading up to the 
higher level, within a projecting space enclosed by a low wall 
and covered with a projecting porch carried by six “ maidens ” 
or caryatides. The construction of the building at this south- 
western corner shows that there was some sacred object that 



had to be bridged over by a huge block of marble ; this we know 
from inscriptions to have been the Cecropeum or tomb of Cecrops. 
In the north portico a square hole in the floor, with a corre- 
sponding hole in the roof above it, must have given access to 
another sacred object, the mark of Poseidon’s trident in the rock. 
The sacred olive tree probably stood just outside the temple to 
the west in the Pandroseion. ITie Ionic order, as used in this 
temple, is of the most ornate Attic type. The bases of the 
columns are either reeded or decorated with a plait-pattern; 
the capital has the broad channel between the volutes sub- 
divided by a carefully-profiled incision ; and the top of the 
shafts is ornamented by a broad band of palmette or honeysuckle 
pattern. A similar band of ornament runs round the top of the 
walls outside, and at their base is a reeded torus. The frieze 
consisted of white marble figures in relief, affixed to a background 
of black Eleusinian stone. 

ITie contents of the Erechtheum are described by Paiisanias, 
It contained the ancient image of Athena Polias, and three altars, 
one to Poseidon and Erechtheus, one to Buies and one to 
Hephaestus ; there were portraits of the family of the Butadae 
on the walls. Within it was also the gold lamp of Callimachus, 
which burnt for a year without refilling, and had a chimney in 
the form of a palm-tree. 

The Erechtheum was damaged by a fire, soon after its com- 
pletion, in 406 B.C., but was repaired early in the following 
century. The west end appears to have been damaged in Roman 
times and to have been r^laced by the attached columns wth 
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windows between them which appear in old drawings and are 
still partially extant. It was used as a church in Christian 
times^ and under Turkish rule as the harem of the governor of 
Athens. Lord Elgin carried off to London, about 1801-1803, 
one of the columns of the east portico and one of the caryatides ; 
these were replaced later by terra-cotta casts. During the siege 
of the Acropolis in 1827, the roof of the north portico was thrown 
down and the building was otherwise much damaged. It was 
partially rebuilt between 1838 and 1846 ; the west front was 
blown down in a storm in 1852. Since 1900 the project of 
rebuilding the Erechtheum as far as possible with the original 
blocks has again been undertaken. 

See Stuart, Antiquities of Athens \ Inwood, The Erechtheum \ 
H. Forster in Papers of American School at Athens. (1882-1883) ; 
J. H. Middletoi^ P/ans and Drawings of Athenian Buildings (1900). 
pis. xiv.-xxii. ; E. A. Gardner, Ancient Athens, chap. viii. ; W. D6rp- 
leld, Der ursprungliche Plan des Erechthoion " in Mitteil. A then,, 
1904, p. loi, taf. 6; G. P. Stevens, “The East Wall of the Ercch- 
theum," in American Journ. Arch., 1906, pis. vi.-ix. (E. Gr.) 

EREOHTHEUS, in Greek legend, a mythical king of Athens, 
originally identified with Erichthonius, but in later times dis- 
tinguished from him. According to Homer, who knows nothing 
of Erichthonius, he was the son of Aroura (Earth), brought up 
by Athena, with whom his story is closely connected. In the later 
story, Erichthonius (son of Hephaestus and Atthis or Athena 
herself) was handed over by Athena to the three daughters of 
Cecrops — Aglauros (or Agraulos), Herse and Pandrosos — in a 
chest, which they were forbidden to open. Aglauros and Herse 
disobeyed the injunction, and when they saw the child (which 
had the form of a snake, or round which a snake was coiled) 
they went mad with fright, and threw themselves from the rock 
of the Acropolis (or were killed by the snake). Athena herself 
then undertook the care of Erichthonius, who, when he grew up, 
drove out Amphictyon and took possession of the kingdom of 
Athens. Here he established the worship of Athena, instituted 
the Panathenaea, and built an Erechtheum. The Erechtheus 
of later times was supposed to be the grandson of Erechtheus- 
Erichthonius, and was also king of Athens. When Athens was 
attacked by the Thracian Eumolpus (or by the Elcusinians 
assisted by Eumolpus) victory was promised Erechtheus if he 
sacrificed one of his daughters. Eumolpus was slain and Erech- 
theus was victorious, but was himself killed by Poseidon, the 
father of Eumolpus, or by a thunderbolt from Zeus. The contest 
l^tween Erechtheus and Eumolpus formed the subject of a lost 
tragedy by Euripides ; Swinburne has utilized the legend in his 
Erechtheus. llie scene of the opening of the chest is represented 
on a Greek vase in the British Museum. The name Erichthonius 
is connected with xSoiv (“ earth ”) and the representation of him 
as half-snake, like Cecrops, indicates that he was regarded as one 
of the autochthones, the ancestors of the Athenians who sprung 
from the soil. 

See Apollodorus iii. 14. 15 ; Euripides, Ion ; Ovid, Metam. ii. 553 ; 
Hyginus, Poet, astron. ii. 13 ; Pausanias i. 2. 5. 8 ; E. Ermatinger, 
Die attische Autochthonensage (1897) ; article by J. A. Hild in 
Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des antiquiUs ; B. Powell in 
Cornell Suidies, xvii. (1906), who identifies Erechtheus, Erichthonius, 
Poseidon and Cecrops, all denoting the sacred serpent of Athena, 
whose cult she first contested, but then amalgamated with her own. 
The birth of Erichthonius (as a com-spirit) is interpreted by Mann- 
hardt as a mythical way of describing the growth of the com, and by 
J. E. Harrison {Myths and Monuments of Ancient Athens, xxvii.- 
xxxvi.) as a fiction to explain the ceremony performed by the two 
maidens called Arrephori. See also Famell, Cults of the Greek States, 
i. 270 ; and Frazer’s Pausanias, ii. 169. 

ERESHKIGAL, also known as Allatu, the name of the chief 
Babylonian goddess of the nether-world where the dead are 

f ath^ed. Her name signifies “lady of the nether-world.” 

he is known to us chiefly through two myths, both symbolizing 
the change of seasons, but intended also to illustrate certain 
doctrines developed in the temple-schools of Babylonia. One of 
these myths is the famous story of Ishtar’s descent to Irksdla 
or Arftlu, as the lower world was called, and her reception by 
her sister who presides over it ; the other is the story of Nergal's 
offence against Ereshkigal, his banishment to llie kingdom 
controlled by the goddess a^ the reconciliation between Nergal 


and Ereshkigal through the latter’s offer to have Nergal share the 
honours of the rule over Irkalla. The story of Ishtar’s descent 
is told to illustrate the possibility of an escape from Irkalla, 
while the other myth is intended to reconcile the existence of 
two rulers of Irkalla — a goddess and a god. 

It is evident that it was originally a goddess who was supposed 
to be in control of Irkalla, corresponding to Ishtar in control of 
fertility and vegetation on earth. Ereshkigal is therefore the 
sister of Ishtar and from one point of view her counterpart, the 
symbol of nature during the non-productive season of the year. 
As the doctrine of two kingdoms, one of this world and one of 
the world of the dead, becomes crystallized, the dominions of 
the two sisters are sharply differentiated from one another. The 
addition of Nergal represents the harmonizing tendency to unite 
with Ereshkigal as the queen of the nether-world the god who, 
in his character as god of war and of pestilence, conveys the 
living to Irkalla and thus becomes the one who presides over 
the dead. (M. Ja.) 

ERETRIA (mod. Aletria), an ancient coast town of Euboea 
about 15 m. S.E. of Chalcis, opposite to Oropus. Eretria, 
like its neighbour Chalcis {q.v.), early entered upon a commercial 
and colonizing career. Besides founding townships in the west 
and north of Greece, it acquired dependencies among the Cyclades 
and joined the great mercantile alliance of Miletus and Aegina. 
Since the so-called Lelantine War (7th century B.c.) against 
the coming league of Chalcis, it began to be overshadowed by 
its rivals. The interference of Eretria in the Ionian revolt (498) 
brought upon it the vengeance of the Persians, who captured 
and destroyed it shortly before the battle of Marathon (490). 
The city was soon rebuilt, and as a member of both the Delian 
Leagues attached itself by numerous treaties to the Athenians. 
The latter, through their general Phocion, rescued it from the 
tyrants suborned by Philip of Macedon (354 and 341). Under 
Macedonian and Roman rule Eretria fell into insignificance ; 
for a short period under Mark Antony, the triumvir, it became 
a possession of Athens. Eretria was the birthplace of the 
tragedian Achaeus and of the “ Megarian ” philosopher 
Menedemus. 

The modern village, which is sometimes called Nea Psard 
because the inhabitants of Psar 4 were transferred there in 1821, 
is on unhealthy low-lying ground near the sea. The excavation 
of the site was carried out by the American School of Athens 
(1890-1895). At the foot of the Acropolis Hill, where the ground 
begins to rise, the theatre lies ; and though the material of 
which this was built is rough, and only seven imperfect rows of 
seats remain, a good part of the scena and of the chambers 
behind it is preserved, and beneath these there runs a tunnel, 
which, together with other peculiar features, has raised interesting 
questions in connexion with the arrangement of the Greek 
theatre, the orchestra being at present on a level about 12 ft. 
below that of the rooms in the scena. Near by are the sub- 
structions of a temple of Dionysus and a large altar, and also 
a gymnasium with arrangem'ents for bathing. Besides these, 
in 1900 the substnictions of a temple of Apollo Daphnephoros 
were unearthed. Both the northern and the southern side of 
the hill are flanked by walls, which seem to have reached the sea, 
where there was a mole and a harbour ; and the wall of the 
acropolis itself remains in one part to the height of eight courses. 

Authorities. — Strabo x. 447 f. ; Herodotus v. 99, vi. loi ; 
Corpus Inscr. Atticarum, i. 339, iv. (2), pp. 5, 10, 22 ; H. Heinze, 
De rebus Eretriensium (G6ttingen, ifi^) ; W. M. Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece (London, 1835), 443 1 V. Head, 

Historia numorum (Oxford, 1887), pp. 305-308 ; Papers of the 
A merican School at A thens, vol. vi. (E. Gr.) 

ERETRIAN SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. This Greek school 
was the continuation of the Elian school, which was transferred 
to Eretria by Menedemus. It was of small importance, and in 
the absence of certain knowledge must be supposed to have 
adhe red to the doctrines of Socrates. (See Menedemus.) 

ERFURT» a ci^ of Germany, in Prussian ^ony, on the 
Gera, and the railway Halle-Bcbra, about midway between 
Gotha and Weimar, which are 14 m. distant. Pop. (1875) 
48,025 ; (1905) 100,065. The city, which is dominated on the 
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west by the twocitadelsof Petersberj^and C)rriaxburg^ is irreji^larly 
built, the only feature in its plan, or want of plan, being the 
Friedrich Wilhelmsplatz, a broad open space of irregular shape 
abutting on the Petersburg. On the south-western side of this 
square, which contains a monument to the elector Frederick 
Charles Joseph of Mainz ^1719-1802), is the Domberfr, an 
eminence on which stand, side by side, the cathedral and the 
great church of St Severus with its three spires (14th century). 
The churches are approached by a flight of forty-eight stone 
steps, the grouping of the whole mass of buildings being exceed- 
ingly impressive. The cathedral (Beatae Mariae Virginis) is 
one of the finest churches in Germany. It was begun in the 
i2th century, but the nave was rebuilt in the 13th in the Gothic 
style. The magnificent chancel (1349-1372), with the 14th- 
century crypt below, rests on massive substructures, known as the 
Cavaie, The twin towers are set between the chancel and nave. 
The cathedral contains, besides fine 15th-century glass, some 
very rich portal sculptures and bronze castings, among others 
the coronation of the Virgin by Peter Vischer. In one of its 
towers is the famous bell, called Maria Gloriosa, which bears 
the date 1497, and weighs 270 cwt. Besides the cathedral and 
St Severus, which are Roman Catholic, Erfurt possesses several 
very interesting medieval churches, now Evangelical. Among 
these may be mentioned the Predigerkirche, dating from the 
latter half of the 12th century ; the Reglerkirche, a Romanesque 
building (restored in 1859) with a 12th-century tower ; and the 
Barfiisscrkirche, a Gothic building containing fine 14th-century 
monuments. All these were originally monastic churches. Of 
the former religious houses there survive a Franciscan convent, 
with a girls* school attached, and an Ursuline convent. The 
Augustinian monastery, in which Luther lived as a friar, is now 
used as an orphanage, under the name of the Martinsstift, The 
cell of Luther was destroyed by fire in 1872. A bronze statue 
of the reformer was erected in the Anger, the chief street of 
the town, in 1890. At one time Erfurt had a university, of which 
the charter dated from 1392 ; but it was suppressed in 1816, 
and its funds devoted to other purposes, among these being the 
endowment of an institution founded in 1758 and now called the 
royal academy of sciences, and the support of the royal library, 
which now contains 60,000 volumes and over 1000 manuscripts. 
On the W. and S.W. extensive new quarters have grown up within 
recent years, e.g. Hirschbriihl. The interior of the town hall 
(1869-1875) is adorned with legendary and historical frescoes 
by Kampfer and Peter Janssen. Erfurt possesses also a picture 
gallery and an antiquarian collection. 

The educational establishments of the town include a 
gymnasium, a realgymnasium, a reolschule, technical schools 
for building and handicrafts, a high-class commercial school, 
a school of agriculture, and an academy of music. The most 
notable industry of Erfurt is the culture of flowers and of vege- 
tables, which is very extensively carried on. This industry had 
its origin in the large gardens attached to the monasteries. 
It has also important and growing manufactures of ladies* 
mantles, boots and shoes, machines, furniture, woollen goods, 
musical instruments, agricultural machinery and implements, 
leather, tobacco, chemicals, &c. Brewing, bleaching and dyeing 
are also carried on on a large scale, and there are extensive 
railway works and a government rifle factory. 

Erfurt (Med. Erpesfuri, Erphorde, Lat. Erfordia) is a town 
of great antiquity. Its origin is obscure, but in 741 it was 
sufficiently important for St Boniface to found a bishopric here, 
which was, however, after the martyrdom of the first bishop, 
Adolar, in 755, reabsorbed in that of Mainz. In 805 the place 
received certain market rights from the emperor Charlemagne. 
Later the overlordship was claimed by the archbishops of Mainz, 
on the strenj^ of charters granted by the emperor Otto I., and 
their authority in Erfurt was maintained 1 ^ a burgrave and an 
advoceUuSf the office of the latter becoming in the lath century 
hereditiay in the fiimily of the counts of Gleichen. In spite of 
many vicissitudes (from 1109 to 1137, for instance, the town was 
subject to the landj^ves of Thuringia), and of a charter granted 
in 1243 by the emperor Frederick II., ^ archbishops succeeded 
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in upholding their claims. In 1255, however, Archbishop 
Gerhard 1. had to grant the city municipal rights, the buigraviate 
disappeared, and Erfurt became practically a free town. Its 
power was at its height early in the 15th century, when it joined 
the Hanseatic League. It had acquired by force or purchase 
various countships and other fiefs in the neighbourhood, and 
mled a considerable territor}' ; and its wealth was so great that 
in 1378 it established a university, the first in Europe that em- 
braced the four faculties. By the end of the century, however, 
its prosperity had sunk owing to the perpetual feud with Mainz, 
the internecine war in Saxony, and the consequent dwindling 
of trade. By the convention of Amorbach in 1483 the over- 
lordship of Erfurt was ultimately transferred by the electors of 
Mainz to Saxony. The political and religious quarrels of the i6th 
century still further depressed the city, in which the reformed 
religion was established in 1521. Then came the Thirty Years* 
War, during which Erfurt was for a while occupied by the Swedes. 
After the peace of Westphalia (1648) the city was assigned by the 
emperor to the elector of Mainz, and, on its refusal to submit, it 
was placed under the ban of the Empire (1660). In 1664 it was 
captured by the troops of the archbishop of Mainz, and remained 
in the possession of the electorate till 1802, when it came into the 
possession of Prussia. In 1808 it was the scene of the memorable 
interview between Napoleon and the emperor Alexander 1 . of 
Russia, at which the kings of Bavaria, Saxony, Westphalia and 
Wiirttemberg also assisted, which is known as the congress of 
Erfurt. Here in 1850 the parliament of the short-lived Prussian 
Northern Union (known as the Erfurt parliament) held its sittings. 
In 1902 the 100th anniversary of the city’s incorporation with 
Prussia was celebrated. 

See W. T. A. von Tettau, Erfurt in seiner Verganeenheit und 
Gegenwart (Erfurt, 1880) ; C. Beyer, Geschichte der Stadi Erfurt 
^Erfurt, 1900) ; and F. W. Kampschultc, Die Universitdt Erfurt 
tn ihrem Verhdltnisse zu dem Humanism us und der Reformation 
(1856-1 858). For a detailed bibliography sec U. Chevalier, Repertoire 
des sources, Topo^bibliographie {Honioh^liArdt 1894-1899), s.v. 

ERGOT, or Spurred Rye, the drug ergota or Secale cornutum 
(Ger. Mutterkom ; Fr. seigie ergote), consisting of the sclerotium 
(or hard resting condition) of a fungus, Claviceps purpurea, 
parasitic on the pistils of many members of the Grass family, 
but obtained almost exclusively from rye, Secale cereale. In 
the ear of rye that is infected with ergot a species of fermentation 
takes place, and there exudes from it a sweet yellowish mucus, 
which after a time disappears. The ear loses its starch, and 
ceases to grow, and its ovaries become penetrated with the white 
spongy tissue of the mycelium of the fungus which towards the 
end of the season forms the sclerotium, in which state the fungus 
lies dormant through the winter. 

The drug consists of grains, usually curved (hence the name, 
from the 0 . Fr. argot, a cock’s spur), which are violet-black or 
dark-purple externally, and whitish with a tinge of pink within, 
are between ^ and in. long, and from 1 to 4 lines broad, and 
have two lateral furrows, a dose fracture, a disagreeable rancid 
taste, and a faint, fishy odour, which last becomes more per- 
ceptible when the powder of the drug is mixed with potash 
solution. Ergot should be kept in stoppered bottles in order to 
preserve it from the attacks of a species of mite, and to prevent 
the oxidation of its fatty oil. 

The extremely complex composition of this drug has been 
studied in great detail, and with such important results that 
instead of giving ergot itself by the mouth in doses of 20 to 60 
grains, it is now possible to obtain much more rapid and certain 
results by giving one three-hundredth of a grain of one of its 
constituents hypodermically. This constituent is the alkaloid 
comutine, which is the valuable ingredient of the drug. Other 
ingredients arc a fixed oil, present to the extent of 30 %, ergotmic 
acid, a glucoside, trimethylamine, which gives the drug its 
unpleasant odour, and sphacelinic acid, a non- nitrogenous 
resinoid body. Of the numerous preparations only two need be 
mentioned — the liquid extract (dose 10 minims to 2 drachms 
or more), and the hypodermic injection. The latter does not 
keep wedl, and the best way of using eigot is to dissolve tablets 
obtained from a reputable maker, and containing some of the 
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a£tive principles, in pure water, the solution being injected 
subcutaneously. 

Ergot has no external action. Given internally it stimulates 
the intestinal muscles and may cause diarrhoea* ^ter absorption 
it slows the pulse by stimulation of the vagus nerves. It has 
indeed been asserted that the slow pulse characteristic of the 
puerperal period is really due to the common administration 
of ergot at that time. This is probably an exaggeration. The 
important actions of ergot are on the blood-vessels and the 
uterus. The drug greatly raises the blood-pressure by causing 
extreme contraction of the arteries. This is mainly due to a 
direct action on the muscular coats of the vessels, but is also 
partly of central origin, since the drug also stimulates the vaso- 
motor centre in the medulla oblongata. This action on the vessels 
is so marked as to constitute the drug a haemostatic, not only 
locally but also remotely. It may arrest bleeding from the 
nose, for instance, when injected hypodermically. Nearly all the 
constituents share in causing this action, but the spl^celinic 
acid is probably the most potent. Ergot is the most powerful 
known stimulant of the pregnant uterus. The action is a double 
one. At least four of its constituents act directly on the muscular 
fibre of the uterus, whilst the comutine acts through the nerves. 
Of great practical importance is the fact that tlie comutine 
causes rhythmic contractions such as naturally occur, whilst 
the sphacelinic acid produces a tome contraction of the uterus, 
which is unnatural and highly inimical to the life of the foetus. 
Ergot is used in therapeutics as a haemostatic, and is very valu- 
able in haemoptysis and sometimes in haematemesis. But its 
great use is in ol^stetrics. The drug should regularly be given 
hypodermically, and it is important to note that if the injection 
be made immediately under the skin, an abscess, or considerable 
discomfort, may ensue. The injection should be intra-muscular, 
the needle being boldly plunged into a muscular mass, such as 
tliat of the deltoid or the gluteal region. The indications for 
the use of ergot in obstetrics are highly complex and demand 
detailed treatment. It can only be said here that the dwp; 
should only in the rarest possible cases be given whilst the child 
is still in utero. This rule is necessitated by the sphacelinic acid, 
which causes an unnatural state of the organ. When it is possible 
to obtain pure corhutine, which is unfortunately very expensive, 
the precautions necessary in other cases may be abrogated. 

Chronic poisoning, or ergotism, used frequently to occur 
amongst the poor fed on rye infected with the Clamceps, As 
it is practically impossible to reproduce the symptoms of ergotism 
nowadays, whether experimentally in the lower animals, or when 
the drug is being administered to a human being for some thera- 
peutic purpose, it is believed that the symptoms of ergotism 
were rendered possible only by the semi-starvation which must 
have ensued from the use of such rye-bread ; for the grain 
disappears as the fungus develops. There were two types of 
ergotism. In the gangrenous form various parts of the body 
underwent gangrene as a consequence of the arrest of blood- 
supply produced by the action of sphacelinic add on the arteries. 
In tSie sp^modic form the symptoms were of a nervous chwacter. 
The initial indications of the disease vnere cutaneous itching, 
tingling and formication, which gave place to actual loss of 
cutaneous sensation, first observed in the extremities. Amblyopia 
and some loss of hearing also occurred, as well as mental fa^tire. 
With weakness of the voluntary muscles went intermittent 
spasms which weakened the patient and ultimately led to death 
by implication of the respiratory muscles. The last-known 

epidemic ” of ergotism occurred in Lorraine and Burgundy 
in the year 1816. 

ERIC XIV* (1535^1577), king of Sweden, was the only son of 
Oustavus Vasa and Catherine of Saxe-Lauenburg. The news of 
his father's death reached Eric as he was on the point of embark- 
ing for England to press in person his suit for the hand of Queen 
Elizabeth. ' He hastened biick, to Stockholm, after burying his 
father, summoned a Riksdag, which met at Arboga on the X5th 
of Ap^ 1561 > and iadopted the royal proportions known as the 
Arboga articles, considerably earthing the authority of the royal 
diikes, John and Chafes, in; their respectiye provinces; I 


months later Eric was croamed at Upsala, on which occasion 
he first introduced the titles of baron and count into Sweden, 
by way of attaching to the crown the higher nobility, these new 
counts and barons receiving lucrative r fiefs adequate to the 
maintenanoe of their new dignities. 

j From the very beginning of his reign Eric’s morbid fear of 
the upper classes drove him to give his absolute confidence to 
a man of base or^in and bad character, though, it must be 
I admitted, of superior ability. This was Goran Persson, bom 
I about 1530, who had been educated abroad inLutheran principles, 
and after narrowly escaping hanging at the hands of Gustavus 
Vasa for some vile action entered the service of his son. This 
powerful upstart was the natural enemy of the nobility, who 
suffered much at his hands, though it is very diflScult to determine 
whether the initiative in these prosecutions proceeded from him 
or his master. Goran was also a determined opponent of Duke 
John, with whom Eric in 1563 openly quarrelled, because John, 
contrary to the royal orders,had married (Oct. 4, 1563) Catherine, 
daughter of Sigismund I. of Poland, engaging at the same time 
to assist the Polish king to conquer Livonia. This act was a 
flagrant breach of that paragraph of the Arboga articles which 
forbade the royal dukes to contract any politick treaty without 
the royal assent. An army of 10,000 men was immediately 
sent by E 2 ric to John's duchy of Finland, and John and his 
consort were seized, brought over to Sweden and detained as 
prisoners of state in Gripsholm Castle. But Eric did not stop 
here. His suspicion suggested to him that, if his own brother 
failed him, the loyalty of the great nobles, especially the members 
of the ancient Sture family, who had been notable in Sweden 
when the Vasos were unknown, could not be depended upon. 
The head of the Sture family at this time was Count Svante, 
who had married a sister of Gustavus Vasa’s second wife, and had 
by her a numerous family, of whom two sons, Nils and Eric, still 
survived. The dark tragedy, known as the Sture murders, 
began with Eric XIV.’s strange treatment of young Count Nib. 
In 1566 he was summoned before a newly erected tribunal and 
condemned to death ior gross neglect of duty, though not one 
of the frivolous charges brought against him could be sub- 
stantiated. The death penalty was commuted into a punishment 
worse because more shameful than death. On the 15th of June 
1566 the unfortunate youth, bruised and bleeding from shocking 
fll-treatment, was placed upon a wretched hack, with a crown 
of straw on his head, and led in derision through the streets of 
Stockholm. The following night he was sent a prisoner to the 
fortress of Orbyhus. A few days later he was appointed 
ambassador extraordinary, and despatched to Lorraine to resume 
the negotiations for Eric’s marriage with the princess Renata. 
Before he returned, however, Eric had resolved to marry Karin, 
or Kitty M&nsdatter, the daughter of a common soldier, who had 
been his mistress since 1565. In January 1567 Eric extorted 
a declaration from two of his senators that they would assbt 
him to punish all who should try to prevent his projected 
marriage ; and, in the middle of May, a Riksdag was summoned 
to Upsala to judge between the king and those of the aristocracy 
whom he regarded as his personal enemies. Eric himself arrived 
at Upsala on the 16th in a condition of incipient insanity. On 
the iqtii he opened parliament in a speech which, as he explained, 
he had to deliver extempiore owing to “ the treachery ” of hia 
secretary. Two days later Nils Sture arrived at Upsala fresh 
from his embassy to Lorraine, and was at once thrown into pibon, 
where other members of t^ nobility were aiready detained. 
On the following day Eric murdered Nib in his cell with hbown 
hand, and by ^ order the other prisoners were despatched by 
the royal provost marshal forthwto. These murders were com- 
mitted so promptly and secretly that it is doubtful whether the 
estates, actually in session at the some place, knew what had been 
done when, on the 36th of May, tinder violent pressure, from 
Gdran Pexsson, they signed a ckimment declarmg th^ all the 
accumd gentlemen nnd^ detention had acted like traitors, and 
confirming all sentences, already passed or that might be rpassed 
upon .them. ^ ■ ■ 

During^ the greatoi part pf 156^ Erici was so deranged iissd. m 
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committee of senators was appointed to govern the kingdom. 
One of his illusions was that not he was king but his brother John, 
whom he now set at liberty. When, at the beginning of 1568, 
Eric recovered his reason, a reconciliation mis effected between 
the king and the duke, on condition that John Tecognized the 
legality of his brother’s marriage with Karin M&nsc^tter, and 
her children as the successors to the throne. A month later, 
oC the 4th of July, he was solemnly married to Kahn at Stock- 
holm by the primate. The next day Karin was crowned queen 
of Sweden and her infant son Gustavus proclaimed prince-royal. 
Shortly after his marriage Eric issued a circular ordering a general 
thanksgiving for his delivery from the assaults of the devil. 
This document, in every line of which madness is legible, con- 
vinced most thinking people that Eric was unfit to reign. The 
royal dukes, John and Qiarles, had already taken measures 
to depose him ; and in July the rebellion broke out in Ostergot- 
land. Eric at first offered a stout resistance and won two 
victories ; but on the 17th of September the dukes stood before 
Stockholm, and Eric, after surrendering Goran Persson to the 
horrible vengeance of his enemies, himself submitted, and re- 
signed the crown. On the 30th of September 1568 John III. 
was proclaimed king by the army and the nobility ; and a Riksdag, 
summoned to Stockholm, confirmed the choice and formally 
deposed Eric on the 25th of January 1569. For the next seven 
years the ex-king was a source of the utmost anxiety to the new 
government. No fewer than three rebellions, with the object 
of releasing and reinstating him, had to be suppressed, and his 
prison was changed half a dozen times. On t^ loth of March 
1575, an assembly of notables, lay and clerical, at John’s request, 
pronounced a formal sentence of death upon him. Two years 
later, on the 24th of February 1577, he died suddenly in his new 
prison at Orbyhus, poisoned, it is said, by his governor, Johan 
Henriksen. 

Sec Svwiges Hisfioria, vol. iH. (Stockhedm, 1880) ; Robert Nisbet 
Bain, Scandinavia^ nap. 4-6 (Cambridge, 1905) ; Eric Tegel, Konung 
Bfiks den XI V» historia (Stockholm, 1751). (R. N. B.) 

ERICACEAE, in botany, a natural order of plants belonging 
to the higher or gamopetalous division of Dicotyledons, They 
are woody plants, sometimes with a slender creeping stem as 
in bilberry, Vaccinium (fig. i), or Andromeda (fig. 2), or form- 
ing low bushes as in 
tb£ heaths, or larger, 
sometimes becoming 
tree-like, as in species 
of Rhododendron. 
The leaves are alter- 
nate, opposite or 
whorled in arrange- 
ment, and in their 
form and structure 
show well-marked 
adaptation for ]xie 
in dry or exposed 
situations. Thus in 
the true heaths they 
are needle-like, with 
the margins often 
rolled back to form 
a groove or an almost 
ol^ed chamber on 
the under side. In 
others such as Rhodo- 
dendron or Arbutus 
they are o^ten 
katherjr ‘ Mii = nvier- 
greem, the strongly 
outkulairized upper surface protiectkig a water-storing tissue 
situated above the rg]3een ;la3^ of The flowers ace 

soinetdiiies scfiitasry.i^ or tiemiBni an in Andronied^ 

but am geaeradly arranged in tweemoae nffloifesoeilces at the end 
of thakcahehes as id Mutus and Rludoimimt, ist m aaaaJi 
lqt€naiattoamjas«ay?ma.v Tbcyettb henaaphsoditeiand geneidBy 



regular with parts in 4 dr 5, dius : sepals 4 or 5, petals 4 or 5, 
stamens 8 or 10 in two scries, the outer .of which is opposilte ibn 
petals, and carpels 4 or 5. The corolla is usually moire or lets 
bell-shaped, and in the heaths persists in a dry state m fruit. 
The petsds with the atamensiare situated on the outer edge of a 



Flo. 2 . — Andromeda Hypnoides^ nat. size, x, Flower; a, Unripe 
fruit cut across ; 3, Stamen — all enlarged. 


honey-secreting disk. The anthers show a very great variety in 
shape, the halves are often more or less mt and often 
appendaged ; they open to allow the escape of the pollen by a 
terminal pore or slit. The carpels ait united to form a 4- to 5- 
chambered ovary, which bears a simple elongated style ending 
in a capitate stigma ; each ovary-chamber contains one to many 
ovules attached to a central placenta. The brightly coloured 



Pig. 3. v 

X, Flowering shoot of main attached to the central 

about I J nat. size. axis, 

2, Flower cut lengthwise. 5, Diagram of the flower having 

5, Stamen showing i^pendages fonr sepals, four divisions oil 

and porous ckhiMence of the corolla, fight atiunens in 

anther. two rows, and four divisions 

4, Capsule showing the loculicidal of the pistil, 
dehiscence ; a few 8eed.s rc- 

coroUa, the pnesenoe of nectar and the scent render the fiowers 
attractive to insects, and the projection of the stigma beyond the 
antheors favours crossing. The fruit is generally a capsule con** 
taining many seeds, as in Erica (fig. 3) or Rhododendron ; tome* 
times a berry as in Arbutm. ' . 

. The order falls into four distinct tribes, which are ohaiiactcinzed 
by the 'relative position of the ovary and by the fruit : and seed^ 
They are .as follows ; im 

I. Rhododendrm tribe, characterized by (npsuj^ ^frvk, seed 
with a iooae coat, demduous petals and anthexy widicmt afrpen^ 
ages, it consists ihaiiily dfi the great gtnm Shodo/knircin (ia 
idikt Asaim iB Snitadad by reoent botaiaKa)^ sdueh is chiefiy 
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developed in the mountains of eastern Asia,, many species occur- 
ring on the Himalayas. Dabeocia, St Dabeoc’s heathy occurs 
in Ireland. 

2. Arbutus Fruit a berry or capsule, petals deciduous 

and anthers tvith bristle-like appendages, chiefly north temperate 
to arctic in distribution. Arbutus l/nedo, the strawberry-tree, 
so called from its large scarlet berry, is a southern European 
species which extends into south Ireland. Arctostaphylos 
(bearberry) and Andromeda are arctic and alpine genera occurring 
in Britain. Epigaea repens is the trailing arbutus or mayflower of 
Atlantic America. 

3. Vaccinium Tribe , — Ovary inferior, fruit a berry. Extends 
from the north temperate zone to the mountains of the tropics. 
Vaccinium, the largest genus, has four British species : 
V, Myrtillus is the bilberry {q,v.), blaeberry or whortleberry, 
V, Vitis-ldaea the cowberry, and V, Oxycoccos the cranberry 
{q,v,). This tribe is sometimes regarded as a separate order 
Vacciniaceae, distinguished by its inferior ovary. 

4. Erica Tribe , — ^Fruit usually a capsule, seeds round, not 
winged ; corolla persisting round the ripe fruit ; anthers often 
appendaged. The largest genus is Erica, the true heath {q.v,), 
with over 400 species, the great majority of which are confined 
to the Cape ; others occur on the mountains of tropical Africa 
and in Europe and North Africa, especially the Mediterranean 
region. E, cinerea (purple heather) and E, Teiralix (cross-leaved 
heath) are common British heaths. Calluna is the ling or Scotch 
heather. 

ERICHSKN, SIR JOHN ERIC, Bart. (1818-1896), British 
surgeon, born on the 19th of July 1818 at Copenhagen, was the 
son of Eric Erichsen, a member of a well-known Danish family. 
He studied medicine at University College, London, and at 
Paris, devoting himself in the early years of his career to 
physiology, and lecturing on general anatomy and physiology 
at University College hospital. In 1844 he was secretary to the 
physiological section of the British Association, and in 1845 he 
was awarded the Fothergillian gold medal of the Royal Humane 
Society for his essay on asphyxia. In 1848 he was appointed 
assistant surgeon at University College hospital, and in 1850 
became full surgeon and professor of surgery, his lectures and 
clinical teaching being much admired ; and in 1875 he joined the 
consulting staff. His Science and Art of Surgery (1853) went 
through many editions. He rose to be president of the College of 
Surgeons in 1880. From 1879 to 1881 he was president of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. He was created a 
baronet in 1895, having been for some years surgeon-extra- 
ordinary to Queen Victoria. As a surgeon his reputation was 
world-wide, and he counts (says Sir W. MacCormac in his volume 
on the Centenary of the Royal College of Surgeons) ‘‘ among the 
makers of modern surgery.” He was a recognized authority on 
concussion of the spine, and was often called to give evidence 
in court on obscure cases caused by railway accidents, &c. He 
died at Folkestone on the 23rd of September 1896. 

ERICHT, LOCH, a lake partly in Inverness-shire and partly in 
Perthshire, Scotland, lying between the districts of Badenoch 
on the N. and Rannoch on the S. The boundary line is drawn 
from a point opposite to the mouth of the Alder, and follows 
the centre of the longitudinal axis north-eastwards to 56® 50' 
N., where it strikes eastwards to the shore. All of the lake to 
the S. and E. of this line belongs to Perthshire, the rest, forming 
the major portion, to Inverness-shire. It is a lonely lake, situated 
in extremely wild surroundings at a height of X153 k. above 
the sea, being thus the loftiest lake of large size in the United 
Kingdom. It is over 14} m. long, with a mean breadth of half 
a mile and over 1 m. at its maximum. Its area amounts to some 
7i sq. m., and it receives the drainage of an area of nearly 50I 
sq. m. The mean depth is 189 ft., and the maximum 512 ft. 
It has a general trend from N.E. to S.W., the head lying i m. 
from Dalwhinnie station on the Highland railway. It receives 
many streams, and discharges at the south-western extremity 
by ^e Ericht. Salmon a^ trout afford good fishing. The 
surrounding mountains are lofty and rugged. Ben Alder (3757 
ft.) on Ae west shore is the diief feature of the great Cmnnir 
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deer forest. The only point of interest on the banks is the cavern, 
near the mouth of the Alder, in which Prince Charles Edward 
concealed himself for a time after the battle of Culloden. 

ERICSSON, JOHN (1803-1889), Swedish -American naval 
engineer, was bom at Langbanshyttan, Wermland, Sweden, on 
the 3rst of July 1803. He was the second son of Olaf Ericsson, 
an inspector of mines, who died in 1818. Showing from his 
earliest years a strong mechanical bent, young Ericsson, at the 
age of twelve, was employed as a draughtsman by the Swedish 
Canal Company. From 1820 to 1827 he served in the army, 
where his drawing and military maps attracted the attention 
of the king, and he soon attained the rank of captain. In 1826 
he went to London, at first on leave of absence from his regiment, 
and in partnership with John Braithwaite constructed the 
“ Novelty,” a locomotive engine for the Liverpool & Manchester 
railway competition at Rainhill in 1829, when the prize, however, 
was won by Stephenson^s “ Rocket.” The number of Ericsson’s 
inventions at thus period was very great. Among other things 
he worked out a plan for marine engines placed entirely below 
the water-line. Such engines were made for the “ Victory,” 
for Captain (afterwards Sir) John Ross’s voyage to the Arctic 
regions in 1829, but they did not prove satisfactory. In 1833 
his caloric engine was made public. In 1836 he took out a 
patent for a screw-propeller, and though the priority of his 
invention could not be maintained, he was afterwards awarded 
a one-fifth share of the £20,000 given by the Admiralty for it. 
At this time Captain Stockton, of the United States navy, gave 
an order for a small iron vessel to be built by Laird of Birkenhead, 
and to be fitted by Ericsson with engines and screw. This vessel 
reached New York in May 1839. A few months later Ericsson 
followed his steamer to New York, and there he resided for the 
rest of his life, establishing himself as an engineer and a builder 
of iron ships. In 1848 he was naturalized as a citizen of the 
United States. He had many difficulties to contend with, and 
it was only by slow degrees that he established his fame and won 
his way to competence. At his death he seems to have been 
worth about £50,000. The provision of defensive armour for 
ships of war had long occupied his attention, and he had con- 
structed plans and a model of a vessel lying low in the water, 
carrying one heavy gun in a circular turret mounted on a turn- 
table. In 1854 he sent his plans to the emperor of the French. 
Louis Napoleon, however, acting probably on the advice of 
Dupuy de L6me, declined to use them. The American Civil 
War, and the report that the Confederates were converting the 
“ Merrimac ” into an ironclad, caused the navy department to 
invite proposals for the construction of armoured ships. Among 
others, Ericsson replied, and as it was thought that his design 
might be serviceable in inland waters, the first armoured turret 
ship, the ** Monitor,” was ordered ; she was launched on the 
30th of January 1862, and on the 9th of March she fought the 
celebrated action with the Confederate ram “ Merrimac.” The 
peculiar circumstances in which she was built, the great import- 
ance of the battle, and the decisive nature of the result gave the 
“ Monitor ” an exaggerated reputation, which further experience 
did not confirm. In later years Ericsson devoted himself to the 
study of torpedoes and sun motors. He published Solar In- 
vestigations (New York, 1875) and Contributions to the Centennial 
Exhibition (New York, 1877). He died in New York on the 8th 
of March 1889, and in the following year, on the request of the 
Swedish government, his body was sent to Stockholm and thence 
into Wermland, where, at Filipstad, it was buried on the 15th 
of September. 

A Life of Ericsson by William Conant Church was published in 
New York in 1890 and in London in 1893. 

ERIDANUS, or FLuvius (“ the river ”), in astronomy, a 
constellation of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus 
(4th coitury B.C.) and Aratus (3rd century b,c.); Ptolemy 
catalogued 34 stars in it. 6 Eriiani, a fine double star of magni- 
tudes 3*5 and 5*5, is now of tlie third magnitude. It is supposed 
to be identiod with the Aehemar of Al-Sufi, who descrii^d it 
as of the first ma^tude ; this star has therefore decreased m 
brilUaiicy in historic times. The star Bridemi (numbered 40 
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by Flamsteed) was discovered to be a ternary star group by 
Herschel in 1783 ; it consists of a close pair, of magnitudes 
9*3 and X0-9, revolving in a period of x8o years, associated with 
a star of magnitude 4*5, which is distant from the pair by 83^^ ; 
these stars have an exceptionally swift proper motion, about 
^ per annum. Eridanus was the ancient name of the river Po. 

ERIDU, one of the oldest religious centres of the Sumerians, 
described in the ancient Babylonian records as the “ city of the 
deep*” The special god of this city was Ea (^.v.), god of the sea 
and of wisdom, and the prominence given to this god in the 
incantation literature of Babylonia and Assyria suggests not only 
that many of our magical texts are to be traced ultimately to 
the temple of Ea at Eridu, but that this side of the Babylonian 
religion had its origin in that place. Certain of the most ancient 
Babylonian myths, especially that of Adapa, may also be traced 
back to the shrine of Ea at Eridu, But while of the first im- 
portance in matters of religion, there is no evidence in Babylonian 
literature of any special political importance attaching to Eridu, 
and certainly at no time within our knowledge did it exercise 
hegemony in Babylonia. The site of Eridu was discovered by 
J. E. Taylor in 1854, in a ruin then called by the natives Abu- 
Shahrein, a few mUes south-south-west of Moghair, ancient Ur, 
nearly in the centre of the dry bed of an inland sea, a deep valley, 
1 5 m. at its broadest, covered for the most part with a nitrous 
incrustation, separated from the alluvial plain about Moghair 
by a low, pebbly, sandstone range, called the Hazem, but open 
toward the north to the Euphrates and stretching southward 
to the Khanega wadi below Suk-esh-Sheiukh. In the rainy 
season this valley becomes a sea, flooded by the discharge of 
the Khanega ; in summer the Arabs dig holes here which supply 
them with brackish water. The ruins, in which Taylor conducted 
brief excavations, consist of a platform of fine sand enclosed 
by a sandstone wall, 20 ft. high, the corners toward the cardinal 
points, on the N.W. part of which was a pyramidal tower of two 
stages, constructed of sun-dried brick, cased with a wall of 
kiln-burned brick, the whole still standing to a height of about 
70 ft. above the platform. The summit of the first stage was 
reached by a staircase on the S.E. side, 15 ft. wide and 70 ft. 
long, constructed of polished marble slabs, fastened with copper 
bolts, flanked at the foot by two curious columns. An inclined 
road led up to the second stage on the N.W. side. Pieces of 
polished alabaster and marble, with small pieces of pure gold and 
gold-headed copper nails, found on and about the top of the 
second stage, indicated that a small but richly adorned sacred 
chamber, apparently plated within or without in gold, formerly 
crowned the top of this structure. Around the whole tower was 
a pavement of inscribed baked bricks, resting on a layer of clay 
2 ft. thick. On the S.E. part of the terrace were the remains 
of several edifices, containing suites of rooms. Inscriptions on 
the bricks identified the site as that of Eridu. Since Taylor’s 
time the place has not been visited by any explorer, owing to 
the unsafe condition of the neighbourhood ; but T. K. Loftus 
(1854) and J. P. Peters (1890) both report having seen it from 
the summit of Moghair. The latter states that the Arabs at that 
time called the ruin Nowawis, and apparently no longer knew 
the name Abu-Shahrein. Through an error, in many recent 
maps and Assyriological publications Eridu is described as located 
in the alluvial plain, between the Tigris and the Euphrates. It 
was, in fact, an island city in an estuary of the Persian Gulf, 
stretching up into the Arabian plateau. Originally ”on the 
shore of itie sea,” as the old records aver, it is now al^ut 120 m. 
from the head of the Persian Gulf. Calculating from the present 
rate of deposit of alluvium at the head of that gulf, Eridu should 
have been founded as early as the seventh millennium b.c. It 
is mentioned in historical inscriptions from the earliest times 
onward, as late as the 6th century b.c* From the evidence of 
Taylor’s excavations, it would seem that the site was abandoned 
about the close of the Babylonian period. 

See J. E. Taylot, JtmmalofHis Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xv. (1855) ; 
F. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies? (1881); J. P. Peters, Nippur 
(1897) ; M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898) ; 
H. V. Hllprecht, Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia (1904); 
L. W. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad (1910). (J. P. rt.) 


ERIE, the most sbutherly of the Great Lakes of North America, 
between 41® 23' and 42® 53' N,, and 78® 51' and 83® s8' W., 
bounded W. by the state of Michigan, S. and S.E. by Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York, and N. by the province of Ontario, 
It is nearly elliptical, the major axis, 250 m. long, lying east and 
west ; its greatest breadth is 60 m. ; its area about xo,ooo sq. m. ; 
and the total area of its basin 34412 sq. m. Its elevation above 
mean sea-level is 573 ft. ; and its surface is nearly 9 it. below that 
of Lake Huron, which discharges into it through St Clair river, 
Lake St Clair and Detroit river, and is 327 ft. abave that of Lake 
Ontario, this great difference being absorbed by the rapids and 
falls in the Niagara river, which joins the two lakes. Lake Erie 
is very shallow, and may be divided into three basins, the western 
extending to Point Pelee and including all the islands, containing 
about 1200 sq. m., with a comparatively flat bottom at 5 to 6 
fathoms ; the main basin, between Point Pelee and the narrows 
at Long Point, containing about 6700 sq. m., and having a marked 
shelving bottom deepening gradually to 14 fathoms ; and the 
portion east of the narrows, containing about 2100 sq, m., having 
a depression 30 fathoms deep just east from Long Point, with 
an extensive flat of 1 1 fathoms depth between it and the main 
basin. The Canadian shore is low and flat throughout, the United 
States shore is low but bordered by an elevated plateau through 
which the rivers have cut deep channels. The lake basin is 
relatively so small that the rivers are without importance ; 
Grand river, on the north shore, is the largest tributary. The 
flat alluvial soil bordering on the lake is very fertile, and the 
climate is well adapted for fruit cultivation. Large quantities 
of peaches, grapes and small fruits are grown ; the islands in the 
west end have a climate much warmer and more equable than the 
adjoining mainland, and are practically covered with vineyards. 
The low clayey or sandy shores are subject to erosion by waves. 
In severe storms the water near shore is filled with sand, which is 
deposited where the currents are checked around the ends of 
jetties in such a way as to form bars out into the lake across 
improved cliannels. This shoaling has rendered continuous 
dredging necessary at every harbour on the lake west of Erie, Pa. 
In consequence of the shallowness of the lake its waters are easily 
disturbed, making navigation very rough and dangerous, and 
causing large fluctuations of surface. Strong winds are frequent, 
as nearly every cyclonic depression traversing North America, 
either from the westward or the Gulf of Mexico, passes near 
enough to Lake Erie to be felt. Westerly gales are more frequent, 
and have more effect on the water surface than easterly ones, 
lowering the water as much as 7 to 8 ft. at the west end and 
raising it 5 to 8 ft. at the east end. The worst storms occur 
in autumn, when the immense quantity of shipping on the 
lake makes them s{>ecially destructive. There are no tides, and 
usually only a slight current towards the outlet, though powerful 
currents are temporarily produced by the rapid return of waters 
after a storm, and during the height of a westerly gale there is 
invariably a reflex current into the west end of the lake. There 
is an annual fluctuation in the level of the lake, varying from 
a minimum of 9 in. to a maximum of 2 ft., the imrmai low level 
occurring in February and the high level in midsummer. 
Standard high water (of X838) is 575'ii ft. above mean sea-level, 
and the lowest record was 570*8 in November X895. The 
harbours and exits of the lake freeze over, but the body of the 
lake never freezes completely. 

Ice-breaking car ferries run across the lake all winter* Gener^ 
navigation opens as a rule in the middle of April and closes in 
the middle of December, The volume of traffic is immense, 
because practically all freight from the more westerly lakes 
finds terminal harbours in Lake Erie. Official statistics of com- 
merce passing through the Detroit river into the lake during the 
season of 1906 show that 35,128 vessels, having a net register 
of 50,673,897 tons, carried 63,8o5,57x (short) tons of freight, 
Valued at $662,971,053. The 1175 vessels engaged in this 
business were valued at $106,223,000. Over 90% of the whole 
traffic is in United States ships to United States ports. Fine 
passenger steamers run xiightly between Buffalo and Cleveland 
and Detroit, and there are many shorter passenger routes. 
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Ilia traffic on Lake Erie has brought iciito existence a 
number of irtiportant h^ibours on the south shore, nearly all 
arti^dalJy made and deepened, with entrances between two 
breakwaters running ihto the lake at right angles to the coast 
Ime. The principal of these are Tol^, Sandusky, Huron, 
Vermilion, Lorain, Cleveland, Fairport, A^tabula, Conneaut, 
Erie natural horbourX Dunkirk and Buffalo, Rondeau, Port 
Stanley, Port Burwell, Poft> Dover, Port Maitland and Port 
Colbome. The Miami and Erie canal, leading from Maumee river 
to Cincinnati, 244^ m., with a brandi to Port Jefferson, 14 m., 
with locks 90 by 15 by 4 ft., connects with Lake Erie through 
Toledo. The Erie carnal leading from Buffalo to the Hudson 
river at Troy, and conriectinc with I-ake Ontario at Osw^, had 
a capacity for boats 9S ft. long, 17 ft 10 in. beam, with 6 ft. 
draught, until ht 1907 the State of New York undertook its 
deepening to accommodate boats of 1000 tons capacity. Buffalo 
from its position at the eastern limit of deep draught lake naviga- 
tion is a city of first rate commercial importance. Its harbour is 
formed by an artificial breakwater, built parallel with the shore 
about half a mile distant from it It receives practioaliy all the 
Lake Erie grain shipments besides large quantities of iron ore, 
lumber and copper, and is a large shipping port for coal, 
principally anthracite. It has over 600 m. of railway tracks to 
accommodate lake freights. The Welland canal, 26f m. long, 
connecting Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, with locks 270 by 45 
by 14 ft., leaves Lake Erie at Port Colbome, where the Canadian 
government have constructed an artificial harbour and elevators 
for transhipment of grain from upper lake freighters to lighters 
of canal capacity. 

Fishing operations are carried on extensively in Lake Erie, the 
fish being taken with gill nets, seins and pound nets. F^ach state 
touching the lake has its own fishery regulations, which differ 
amongst themselves as well as from those of the Dominion. 
Both nations maintain a Fishery Protection Service, and the 
fisheries are replenished from artificial liatcherics. The most 
numerous and valuable fish are the lesser white fish (Coregonus 
artedi, Le Sueur), pickerel (Stizostedion vitreum, Walb.), pike 
(Lucius iuciuS) L.), and white fish (Corej^nus clupeiformiSy 
Mitchill), in the order named. The fish caught are estimated 
to be worth annually $1,000,000. They are collected in fishing 
tugs and distributed by rail throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

BiBLlDoaA^Hy . — BulUtin No, 77, Survsy vf Northern and North- 
western LaheSy U.S. Lake Survwy Ollice, War Dept. (Detroit, 1907) ; 
C/.S. Hydrographic Ofjke, i^ubluation No, loSD^ bailing Directions 
iqr Lake BriCy &c, (Wasiiington, 1902) ; Sailit^ Directions for the 
Canadian Shore of Lake EriCy D^artment of Marine and Fisheries 
jPOttawa, 1897)’ J. O. Cwwood, The Great Lakes (New York, 1909); 
IL Channing and M. F. Lansing, The Great Lakes (New York, 
t9P9). (W.P,A.) 

fiRlfi, a city, a port of entry, and the county-soat of Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S4A., on Lake Erie, 148 m, by rail 
N. of Pittsbuig and near the N.W. comer oi the state. Pop. 
1890) 40,634; <1900) 52,733, of whom 11,957 were foreign-born, 
ncludini 5206 from Germany and 1468 from Ireland, and 26,^7 
were of foreign pairentage (both parents foreign-bom), induing 
13,316 of (krman parentage and 4203 of Irish parentage ; 
(1910, cdisus) 66,325. Erie is served by the New York, 
Chicago & St Louis, the lake Shore Sc Michigan Southern, the 
Erie & Pittsburg (Pennsylvania Company), the Philadelphia & 
Brie (Pennsylvania f?ailway), axxi the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railways, and by steamboat lines to many important lake ports. 
The dty extent over an area of about 7 sq. m., which to the 
most part is quite level and is from 50 to 175 fit. above the lake. 
Erie has a fme harbour about 4 m. jti length, more than x m. in 
width, and with an anrerage depth of about 20 ft. ; it is nearly 
endos^ by Presque Isit, a bug narrow atrip of land of about 
3000 acres from it, to u; m. in width, and the national .govern- 
ment has protected its entrance and .deepened its channel by 
obstructing two long bTeakwatexsi Jffoet^cd the streets of the 
city are 60 ii. wide^a few are zoo ft.-^-fond nearly afl intersect 
at light' hngies ; thdy are paved with brick and; stsphak, mnd 
many in the residential quarters are shaM wi!th fine elmi and 


mapdes. The city has four parks, in one of which is a aokSets' 
and s^ors^ monument of granite and bronae, vid not fhr away^ 
along the shore of lake and bay, are several attractive summer 
resorts. Among Erie’s more prominaiit buildings art the 
United States government buOding, the city ball, the public 
libr^., and the oounty court house. The city’s charitable 
institutions consist of two general^ hospitais, each of iffiidt'has 
a training school for nurses ; a municipal hospital, an orphan 
asylum, a home for the friendless, two old folks’ homes, and a 
bureau of charities ; here, also, on a bluff, within a large enclosure 
and overlooking both lake and city, is the state soldiers’ and 
sailors’ home, and nearby is a monument erected to the memory 
of General Anthony Wayne, who died here on the i5tii of 
Deceml>cr 1796. 

Erie is the commercial centre of a large and rich grape-growing 
and agricultural district, has an extensive trade with the lake 
ports and by rail (chiefly in coal, iron ore, lumber and grain), 
and is an important manufacturing centre, among its products 
being iron, engines, boilers, brass castings, stoves, car heaters, 
flour, malt liquors, lumber, planing mill products, cooperage 
products, paper and wood-pulp, cigars and other tobacco goods, 
gas meters, rubber goods, pipe organs, piaanos and chemicals. 
In 1905 the city's factory products were valued at $19,911,567, 
the value of foundry and machine-shop products being $6,7 23,819, 
of flour and grist-mill products $1,444,450, and of mah liquors 
$882,493. The municipality owns and operates its water-works. 

On the site of Erie the French erected Fort Presque Isle in 1753, 
and about it founded a village of a few hundred inhabitants. 
George Washington, on behalf of the governor of Virginia, came 
in the same year to Fort JiC Bceuf (on the site of the present 
Waterford), 20 in. distant, to protest against the French fortify- 
ing this section of country. The protest, however, was unheeded. 
The village was abandoned in or before 1758, owing probably 
to an epi^mic of smallpox, and the fort was abandoned in 1759. 
It was occupied by the British in 1760, but on the 22nd of June 
1763 this was one of the several forts captured by the Indians 
during the Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 1^64 the British regained 
nominal a)ntrol and retained it until 1785, when it passed into 
the possession of the United States. The place was laid out as 
a town in 1795 ; in 1800 it became the county-seat of the newly- 
erected county of Erie; it was incorporated as a borough in 
1805, the charter of that year being revised in 1833 ; and in 1851 
it was incorporated as a city. At Eric were built within less than 
six months most of the vessels with which Commodore Oliver 
H. Perry won his naval victory over the British off Fut-in-Bay 
on the loth of September 1813. 

ERIGENA, JOHAHNES 600TUS {c, 800 -c. 877), medieval 
philosopher mnd theologian. His real name was Johannes 
Sootus (Scottus) or John the Scot. The combination Johannes 
Scotus Fjigena has not been traced earlier than Ussher and 
Gale ; even Gale uses it only in the beading of the version of 
St Maximus. The date of Erigena’s birth is very uncertain, and 
tkere is no evidence to show definitely where he was bom. The 
name Scotus, which has often been taken to imply Scottish 
origin, really favours the theory that he was an Irishman accord- 
ing to the then usage of Scotus or Scotigena, Prudentnas, bishop 
of Troyes, definitely states that he was of Irish extraction. The 
pseudonym commonly read Erigena, used by himself m the 
titles of his versions of Dionysius the Areopagite, izlerugena 
(in later MSS. Erugena and Erhigena), formed apparently on 
the analogy of Graiugena (’’ Gre^-bom which he applies 
to St Maxsimns. There seems no reason to doubt that Erhigena 
is connected with Erin, the name for Ireland, and lerugena 
suggests the Greek lepw, iepibs being a common name 

for Ireland. On the other hand, William of Malmesbuiy {Krefeis 
to read Heruligena, which would make Sootus a Pannunian, 
while Bale sa3rs he was bom at St David’s, Dempster coiuiectB 
him with Ayr, and Gale with Brhiven in Herdor^ Some early 
writezs thought there were two persons^ Jdm Scotus and John 
Erigena. 

Of £r%ena’s earlv life noGiing is known. Bale quotes the 
story that he traveUed in Greece, Italy and GauL and studied 



not only Crock, but also Arabic and Ch&ldaean. Since, howev^. 
Bale describes him as ** ex patricio genitore natus/* it is a reason- 
able inference (so R. L. Poole) tha:t Bale confused him with one 
John, the son of Patricius, a Spaniard, who tells mvich the 
same story of his own travels. The knowledge of Greek displayed 
in Erigena’s works is not such as to compel us to conclude 
that he had actually visited Greece. That he had a competent 
acquaintance with Greek is manifest from his translations of 
Dionysius the Areopagite and of Maximus, from the manner in 
which he refers to Aristotle, and from his evident familiarity 
with Neoplatonist writers and the fathers of the early church. 
Roger Bacon, in his severe criticism on the ignorance of Greek 
displayed by the most eminent scholastic writers, expressly 
exempts Erigena, and ascribes to him a knowledge of Aristotle 
in the original. 

Among other legends which have at various times been attached 
to Erigena are that he was invited to France by Charlemagne, 
and that he was one of the founders of the university of Paris. 
The only portion of Erigena’s life as to which we possess accurate 
information was that spent at the court of Charles the Bald. 
Charles invited him to France soon after his accession to the 
throne, probably in the year 843, and placed him at the head of 
the court school {schola palatina). The reputation of this school 
seems to have increased greatly under Erigena’s leadership, and 
the philosopher himself was treated with indulgence by the king. 
William of Malmesbury’s amusing story illustrates both the 
character of Scotus and the position he occupied at the French 
court. The king having asked, Quid distat inter sottum et 
Scottum ? ” Erigena replied, “ Mensa tan turn.” 

The first of the works known to have been written by Erigena 
during this period was a treatise on tiie eucharist, which has not 
come down to us (by some it has been identified with a treatise 
by Ratramnus, De corpote et sangtUne Domini), In it he seems 
to have advanced the doctrine that the eucharist was merely 
s)nnbolical or commemorative, an opinion for which Berengarius 
was at a later date censured and condemned. As a part of his 
penance Berengarius is said to have been compelled to burn 
publicly Erigena’s treatise. So far as we can learn, however, 
Erigena’s orthodoxy was not at the time suspected, and a few 
years later he was selected by Hincmar, archbishop of Reims, 
to defend the doctrine of liberty of will against the extreme 
predestinarianism of the monk Gottschalk (Gotteschalchus). 
The treatise De divina praedeslinatione, composed on this 
occasion, has been preserved, and from its general tenor one 
cannot be surprised that the author’s orthodoxy was at once 
and vehemently suspected. Erigena argues the question entirely 
on speculative pounds, and starts with the bold affirmation that 
philosophy and religion are fundamentally one and the same — 

Conficitur inde veram esse philosophiam veram religionem. 
conversimque veram religionem esse veram philosophiam.’* 
Even more significant is Ixis handling of authority and reason, to 
which we shm^resently refer. The work was warmly assailed 
by Drepanius Florus, canon of Lyons, and Prudentius, and was 
condemned by two councils — that of Valence in , 855, and that 
of Langres in 859. By the former council his arguments were 
described as Tidtes Scatorum (“ Scots porridge *’)and commentum 
diaboli (“ an invention of the devil ”). 

Erigena^s next work was a Latin translation of Dionysius the 
Areopagite (sec Dionysius Areopagiticus) undertaken at the 
request of Charles the Bald. This also has been preserved, and 
fragments of a commcntaiy by Erigena on Dionysius have been 
discovered in MS. A translation of the Areopagite’s pantheistical 
writings was not likely to alter the opinion already formed as to 
Erigena’s orthodoxy. Pope Nicholas I. was offended that the 
work had not been submitted for approval before being given to 
the world, and ordered Charles to send Erigena to Rome, or 
at least to dismiss him from his court. There is no evidence, 
however, that this order was attended to. 

The latter part of his life is involved in total obscurity. The 
Story that in B82 he was invited to Oxford by Alfred the Great, 
that he labouted there for many years, became abbot at Malmes- 
hutyj and was Stabbed to death by hU pupils with their ** styles/* 


is iqppilrently without any satisfactc^ foundation, and doubtless 
refers to some oth^ Johi^es* Erigena in all probability never 
left France, and Haur&tu has advanced some reasons for fixing 
the date of his death about 877, 

Erigena is the most interesting figure among the middle-age 
witers. The freedom of his speculation, and mt boldness witJi 
which he works out his logical or dialectical system of the universe, 
altogether prevent us from classing him along with the scholastics 
properly so called. He marks, indeed, a stage of transition from 
the older Platonizing philosophy to the later and more rigid 
scholasticism. In no sense whatever can it be affirmed that with 
Erigena philosophy is in the service of theology. The above- 
quoted assertion as to the substantial identity between philo- 
sophy and religion is indeed repeated almost totidem verbis by 
many of the later scholastic writers, but its significance altogether 
dei>ends upon the selection of one or other term of the identity 
as fundamental or primary. Now there is no possibility of mis- 
taking Erigena’s position : to him philosophy or reason is 
first, is primitive ; authority or religion is secondary, derived. 

Auctoritas siquidem ex vera ratione process! t, ratio vero 
nequaquam ex auctoritato. Omnis enim auctoritas, quae vera 
ratione non approbatur, infirma videtur esse. Vera autem ratio, 
quum virtu tibus suis rata atque immutabilis munitur, nuUiua 
auctoritatis adstipulationc roborari incliget ” {De divisione 
naturae, i. 71). F. D. Maurice, the only historian of note who 
declines to ascril^ a rationalizing tendency to Erigena, obscures 
the question by the manner in which he states it. He asks his 
readers, after weighing the evidence advanced, to determine 
“ whether he (Erigenai) used his philosophy to explain away 
his theology, or to bring out what he conceived to be the fullest 
meaning of it.” These alternatives seem to be wrongly put. 

Explaining away theology ” is something wholly foreign to 
the philosophy of that age ; and even if we accept the alterna- 
tive that Erigena cmleavours speculatively to bring out the full 
meaning of theology, we are by no means driven to the conclusion 
that he was primarily or principally a theologian. He does not 
start with the datum of theology as the completed body of truth, 
requiring only elucidation and interpretation ; his fundamental 
thought is that of the universe, nature, rb wav, or God, as the 
ultimate unity which works itself out into the rational system 
of the world. Man and all that concerns man are but parts of 
this .system, and are to be explained by reference to it ; for ex- 
planation or understanding of a thing is determination of its place 
m the universal or all. Religion or revelation is one element or 
factor in the divine process, a stage or phase of the ultimate 
rational life. The highest faculty of man, reason, intellectus, 
intellectualis visio, is that which is not content with the individual 
or partial, but grasps tlie whole and thereljy comprehends the 
parts. In this highest effort of reason, which is indeed God 
thinking in man, thought and being are at one, the opposition of 
Ijeing and thought is overcome. When Erigena starts with such 
propositions, it is clearly impossible to understand his position 
and work if we insist on regarding him as a scholastic, accepting 
the dogmas of the church as ultimate data, and endeavouring only 
to present them in due order and defend them by argument, 

Erigena’s great work, De divisione naturae, which waa condemned 
by a council at Sens, by Honorius HI. (1225), who described it as 
** swarming with worms of heretical perversity," and by Gregory 
XIll. in 1585, la arranged in five books. The form of exposition 
is that of dialogue ; the metliod of reasoning is the syllogistic. The 
leading thoughts are the following. Natura is the name for the 
universal, the totality of all things, containing in itself being and 
non-being. It is the unity of which all special phenomena are 
manifestationi. But of this nature there are lour distinct classes 
(i) that which creates and is not created ; {2) that which is created 
and creates; (3) that which is created and does not create; (4) 
that which neither is created nor creates. The first is Gojd as the 
ground or origin of all things, the last is God as the final end or goal 
of all things, that into whii^ the world of created things ultimately 
retunis. The second and third together compose the created uni- 
verse, which is the manifestation of God, God in proceesu, Theo* 
phania. Thus wc distinguish in the divine system beginning, middle 
and end ; but these three are in essence one ~»the difference is only 
the cons^uence of. our finite comprehension. Wears compelled to 
envisage this eternal process under the form ol time, to apply 
temporal distinctions to that which is extra- or sqpra-temporaL 
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Thti universe of created things, as we have seen, fe twofold ; — \ 
that which is created and creates — the primordial ideas, archetypes, 
immutable relations, divine acts of will, according to which individual 
things are formed : second, that which is created and does not create, 
the world of individuals, the effects of the primordial causes, without 
which the causes have no true being* . Created things have no 
individual or self-independent existence ; they are only in God ; 
and each thing is a manifestation of the divine, theophania, divina 
appariHo. 

God alone, the uncreated creator of all, has true being. He is the 
true universal, all-containing and incomprehensible. The lower 
cannot comprehend the higher, and therefore wc must say that the 
existence of (^d is above being, above essence; God is above 
goodness, above wisdom, above truth. No finite predicates can be 
applied to him ; his mode of being cannot be determined by any 
category. True theology is negative. Nevertheless the world, as 
the theophania^ the revelation of God, enables us so far to under- 
stand the divine essence. We recognize his being in the being of all 
things, his wisdom in their orderly arrangement, his life in their 
constant motion. Thus God is for us a Trinity — the Father as 
substance or being {oOtria), the Son as wisdom (dOvafut), the Spirit 
as life {h^pyeia). These three are realized in the universe — the 
Father as the system of things, the Son as the word, t.e. the realm 
of ideas, the Spirit as the life or moving force which introduces 
individuality and which ultimately draws back all things into the 
divine unity. In man, as the noblest of created things, the Trinity 
is seen most perfectly reflected ; intellectus (yoOi), fatio (\ 6 yot) and 
sensus (Sidvota) make up the threefold thread of his being. Not 
in man alone, however, but in all things, God is to be regarded as 
realizing himsdf, as becoming incarnate. 

The infinite essence of God, which may indeed be described as 
nihilum (nothing) is that from which all is created, from which all 
proceeds or emanates. The first procession or emanation, as above 
indicated, is the realm of ideas in the Platonic sense, the word or 
wisdom of God. These ideas compose a whole or inseparable 
unity, but we are able in a dim way to think of them as a system 
logically arranged. Thus the highest idea is that of goodness ; 
things artf , only if they are good ; ^ing without well-being is naught. 
Essence participates in goodness — that which is good has being, 
wd is therefore to be regarded as a species of good. Life, a4?ain, 
is a species of essence, wisdom a species of life, and so on, always 
descen^ng from genus to species in a rigorous logical fashion. 

The ideas are the eternal causes, which, under the moving influence 
of the spirit, manifest themselves in their effects, the individual 
created things. Manifestation, however, is part of the being or 
essence of the causes, that is to say, if we interpret the expres- 
sion, God of nece.ssity manifests himself in the world and is not 
without the world. Further, as the causes are eternal, timeless, 
so creation is eternal, timeless. The Mosaic account, then, is to be 
looked upon merely as a mode in which is faintly .shadowed forth 
what is above finite comprehension. It is altogether allegorical, 
and requires to be interpreted. Paradise and the Fall have no 
local or temporal being. Man was originally sinless and without 
distinction or sex. Only after the introduction of sin did man lose 
his spiritual body, and acquire the animal nature with its distinction 
of sex. Woman is the impersonation of man’s sensuous and fallen 
nature ; on the final return to the divine unity, distinction of sex 
will vanish, and the spiritual body will be regained. 

The most remarkable and at tlie .same time the most obscure por- 
tion of the work is that in which the final return to God is handled. 
Naturally sin is a necessary preliminary to this redemption, and 
Erigena has the greatest difficulty in accounting for the fact of sin. 
If God is true being, then sin can have no substantive existence ; 
it cannot be said that God knows of sin, for to God knowing and 
being are one. In the universe of things, as a universe, there can 
be no sin ; there must be perfect harmony. Sin, in fact, results 
from the will of the individual who falsely represents something as 
good which is not so. This misdirected will is punished by finding 
that the objects after which it thirsts are in truth vanity and empti- 
ness. Hell is not to be regarded as having local existence ; it is 
the inner state of the sinful will. As the object of punishment 
is not the will or the individual himself, but the misdirection of the 
will, so the result of punishment is the final purification and redemp- 
tion of all. Even the devils shall be saved. All, however, are not 
^ved at once ; the stages of the return to the final unity, correspond- 
ing to the stages in the creative process, are numerous, and are 
passed through slowly. The ultimate goal is deificatio, tkeosis or 
resumption into the divine being, when the individual soul is raised 
to a full knowledge of God, and where knowing and being are one. 
After all have been restored to the divine unity, there is no further 
creation. The ultimate unity is that which neither is created nor 
<:rcate.s. 

EDiTioNs.—There is a complete edition of Erigena’s works in 
J. P. Migne's Patroldgiae eursus completus (vol. exxii.), edited by 
H . J. Floss (Paris, 1853). The De divina praedesHnaHone was pub- 
lished in Gilbert MAuguin's Veierum auctorum gui nono saeculo 
d$ pfaedesiinatione et ^atia scripserunt opera $t fragmenta (Paiis^ 
16^). The commentary (“ Exfwsitiones on Dionysius’ Hier- 
archiue caelesHs appeared in the Appendix ad opera ediia eU) A. Maio 
(ed. J, Cozza, Rome, 1871). Of the De divinone naturae, editions 


have been published by Thomas Gale (Ostford, 16S1) ; C. B. Schluter 
(Munster> 1838) : ancl in Floss’s Opera omnia ; there is. a German 
translation by Ludwig Noack, Johannes Scotus Erigena Uber die 
Einthetlung der Natur (3 vols., 1874-1876). Erigena was also the 
author of some poems edited by L. Traube in Monumenta Germaniae 
historica, Po'itae Latini aevi Carolini, iii. (1896). A commentary on 
the Opuscula sacra of Boetius is attributed to him and edited by 

E. K. Rand (1906). Monograph.s on Erigena’s life and works arc 
numerous ; see St Ren6 Taillandier, Scot Erigine ei la pkilosophie 
sckolastique (1843); T. Christlieb, jLs6fn u. Lehre des Johannes Scotus 
Erigena (Go^a, 10^); L N. Huber, Johannes Scotus Erigena (Munich, 
1861) : W. Kaulich, Das speculative System des Johannes Scotus 
Erigena (Prague, i860) ; A. Stockl, De Jnh. Scoto Erigena <1867) ; 
L. Noack, Vber Leben und Schriften des Joh. Scotus Erigena : die 
Wissenschaft und Bildung seiner Zeit (Leipzie, 1876) ; R. L. Poole, 
Medieval Thought (1884), and article in Dictionary of National 
Biography', T. Wotschke, Fichte und Erigena (Halle, 1896) ; M. Baum- 
gartner in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, x. (1897) ; Alice 
Gardner’s Studies in John the Scot (1900) ; J. Draseke, ^h. Scotus 
Erigena und seine Gew&hrsmdnner (Leipzig, 1902) ; S. M. Deutsch in 
Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopddie fUr protestantische Theoiogie, xviii. 
(1906) ; J. E. Sandys, HisU of Classical Scholarship (1906), pp. 491- 
495. See also the general works on scholastic philosophy, especially 
Haur6au, Stdckl and Kaulich. An admirable r6sume is given by 

F, D. Maurice, Medieval Phil. pp. 45-79. (R, Ad. ; J. M. M.) 

ER1G0NE» in Greek mythology, daughter of Icarius, the hero 
of the Attic deme Icaria. Her father, who had been taught by 
Dionysus to make wine, gave some to some shepherds, who 
became intoxicated. Their companions, thinking they had been 
poisoned, killed Icarius and buried him under a tree on Mount 
Hymettus (or threw his body into a well). Erigone, guided by 
her faithful dog Maera, found his grave, and hanged herself on 
the tree. Dionysus sent a plague on the land, and all the maidens 
of Athens, in a fit of madness, hanged themselves like Erigone. 
Icarius, Erigone and Maera were set among the stars as Bootes 
(or Arcturus), Virgo and Procyon. The festival called Aeora 
(the “ swing **) was subsequently instituted to propitiate Icarius 
and Erigone. Various small images (in Lat. osetUa) were sus- 
pended on trees and swung backwards and forwards, and offerings 
of fruit were made (Hyginus, Fab, 130, Poet, astron, ii. 4; 
Apollodorus iii. 14). The story was probably intended to explain 
the origin of these oscilla, by which Dionysus, as god of trees 
(Dendrites), was propitiated, and the baneful influence of the 
dog-star averted (see also Oscilla). 

ERIN, an ancient name for Ireland, llie olcle.st form of the 
word is £riu, of which firinn is the dative case. £riu was itself 
almost certainly a contraction from a still more primitive form 
Ibertu or Iveriu ; for when the name of the island was written in 
ancient Greek it appeared as Touepvta (Ivemia), and in Latin as 
IberiOy Hiherio or Hibernia, the first syllable of the word £riu 
being thus represented in the classical languages by two distinct 
vowel sounds separated by b or v. Of the Latin variants, Iberio 
is the form found in the most ancient Irish MSS., such as the 
Confession of St Patrick, and the same saint’s Epistle to Coroticus, 
Further evidence to the same effect is found in the fact that the 
ancient Breton and Welsh names for Ireland were Ywerddon or 
Iverdon. In later Gaelic literature the primitive form £riu 
became the dissyllable £ire ; hence the Norsemen called the 
island the land of £ire, i,e, Ireland, the latter word being origin- 
ally pronounced in three syllables. (See Ireland : Notices of 
Ireland in Greek and Roman writers,) Nothing is known as to the 
meaning of the word in any of its forms, and Whitley Stokes’s 
suggestion that it may have been connected with the Sanskrit 
avara, meaning ** western,” is admittedly no more than con- 
jecture. There was, indeed, a native Irish legend, worthless 
from the standpoint of etymology, to account for the origin of the 
name. According to this myth there were three kings of the 
Dedannans reigmng in Ireland at tlie coming of the MUesiaiiSi 
named MacCoU, MacKecht and MacGrena. The wife of the 
first was Eire, and from her the name of the country waa derived. 
Curiously, Ireland in ancient Erse poetry was often called 
“ Fodla or “ Bauba,” and these were the wives of the other 
two kings in the legend. 

i ERINNA, Greek poet, contemporary and friend of Sappho, 
a native of Rhodes or the adjacent, island of Telos, flourished 
about 6oq (according to Eusebius, 350 B.c.). Although; she died 
at the early age of nineteen, her poems were among the most 
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famous of her time and considered to rank with those of Homier. 
Of her best-known poem, 'HAoKany (the Distaff)y written in a 
mixture of Aeolic and Doric, which contained 300 hexameter lines> 
only 4 lines are now extant Three epigrams in the Palatine 
anthology, also ascribed to her, probably belong to a later date. 

The fmgments have been edited (with those of Alcaeus) by J[. 
Pellegrino (1894). 

ERINTBS (Lat. Furiae), in Greek mythology, the avenging 
deities, properly the angry goddesses or goddesses of the curse 
pronounced upon evil-doers. According to Hesiod {Theog. 185) 
they were the daughters of Earth, and sprang from the bloc^ 
of the mutilated Uranus ; in Aeschylus (Eum. 321) they are 
the daughters of Night, in Sophocles { 0 »C, 40) of Darkness and 
Earth. Sometimes one Erinys is mentioned, sometimes several ; 
Euripides first spoke of them as three in number, to whom later 
Alexandrian writers gave the names Alecto (unceasing in anger), 
Tisiphone (avenger of murder), Megaera (jealous). Their home 
is the world below, whence they ascend to earth to pursue 
the wicked. They punish all offences against the laws of human 
society, such as perjury, violation of the rites of hospitality, and, 
above all, the murder of relations. But they arc not without bene- 
volent and beneficent attributes. When the sinner has expiated 
his crime they are ready to forgive. Thus, their persecution of 
Orestes ceases after his acquittal by the Areopagus. It is said 
that on this occasion they were first called Eumenides (“the 
kindly ”), a euphemistic variant of their real name. At Athens, 
however, where they had a sanctuary at the foot of the Areo- 
pagus hill and a sacred grove at Colonus, their regular name was 
Semnae (venerable). Black sheep were sacrificed to them during 
the night by the light of torches. A festival was held in their 
honour every year, superintended by a special priesthood, at 
which the offerings consisted of milk and honey mixed with water, 
but no wine. In Aeschylus, the Erinyes are represented as 
awful, Gorgon-like women, wearing long black robes, with snaky 
lock.s, bloodshot eyes and claw-like nails. I^ter, they are winged 
maidens of serious aspect, in the garb of huntresses, with snakes 
or torches in their hair, carrying scourges, torches or sickles. 
I'he identification of Erinys with Sanskrit Saranyu, the swift- 
speeding storm cloud, is rejected by modem etymologists ; 
according to M. Breal, the Erinyes are the personification of the 
formula of imprecation (dpd), while E. Rohde sees in them the 
spirits of the dead, the angry souls of murdered men. 

See C. O. Muller, Dissertations on the Eumenides of Aeschylus^ 
(Eng. tr., 1835) ; A. Rosenberg, Die Krinyen (1874); J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1903) ; and Journal of 
Hellenic Studies^ xix. p. 205, according to whom the Eruiyes were 
primarily local ancestral ghosts, potent, for good or evil after death, 
earth genii, originally conceived as embodied in the form of snakes, 
whose primitive haunt and sanctuary was the omphalos at Delphi ; 
E. Rohde, Psyche (1903) ; A. Rapp in Roscher's Lexikon der Mytho- 
logic ^ and J. A. Hild in Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire des 
antiquiUSf s.v. Furiab. 

ERIPHYLE, in Greek mythology, sister of Adrastus and wife 
of Amphiaraus. Having ^en bribed by Polyneices with the 
necklace of Harmonia, she persuaded her husband to take part 
in the expedition of the Seven against Thebes, although he knew 
it would prove fatal to him. Before setting out, the seer charged 
his sons to slay their mother as soon as tl^y heard of his death. 
The attack on Thebes was repulsed, and during the flight the 
earth opened and swallowed up Amphiaraus together with his 
chariot. His son Alcmaeon, as he had been bidden, slew his 
mother, and was driven from place to place by the Erinyes, 
seeking purification and a new home (Apdlodorus iil. 6. 7). 

ERIS, in Greek mytholo]^, a sister of the war-god Arcs (Homer, 
Iliad, iv. 440), and in the Hesiodic tbeogony (225) a daughter of 
Night. In the later legends of the Trojan War, Erie, not having 
been ihvhed to the marriage festival of Peleut apd Tlietis, flings 
a golden appje (the “ apple of discord ") amcrt|ig the guests, to 

given to the moisft ImutifuL The claims of the three deitib 
Heia^ Aphrodite and Athena are decided by l^aris in favour of 
Anhi^ite^ who as a reward assists him to gain possession of 
nAtn (Ey;pTm, Fai, pi ; lojeiam ChetHdemus, 17). Hekiod 
also mentiOhs (Ir . andp, 24 ),b, bpnencent Erls, th^ personification 


0! honourable rivalry. In Virgil (Aeiuiii, vtii. 70s) and other 
Roman poets Eris is represented by Disco^ia. 

raiTH, an urban dfatrict in the nprth-westem parliaihentnry 
division of Kent, England, 14 m. £. by S. of London, on the 
South Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1891) 134x4 ;. '(i90x) 
25,296. It lies on the south bank of the Thame5 and extends 
up the hills above the shore, many villas having been erected 
on the higher ground. The park of a former seat, Belvedere, 
was thus built over (c. i860), and the mansion became a home for 
disabled seamen. The church of St John the Baptist, though 
largely altered by modern restoration, retains Early English to 
Perpendicular portions, and some early monuments andVbrasses. 
Erith has large engineering and gun factories, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are gunpowder, oil, glue and manure works. The 
southern outfall works of the London main drainage system are at 
Crossness in the neighbouring lowland called Plumstead Marshes* 
Erith is the headquarters of several yacht clubs. Erith, the name 
of which is commonly derived from A.S. Mrra-hythe (old haven), 
was anciently a borough, and was granted a market and fairs 
in 1313. Down to the close of the X7th century it was of some 
importance as a naval station. 

ERITREA, an Italian colony on the African coast of the Red 
Sea. It extends from Ras Kasar, a cape no m. S. of Suakin, in 
18® 2' N., as far as Ras Demoira (12* 42' N.), in the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, a coast-line of about 650 m. The colony is 
bounded inland by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Abyssinia and 
French Somaliland. It consists of the coast lands lying between 
the capes named and of part of the northern portion of the 
Abyssinian plateau. The total area is about 60,000 sq. m. 
The population is approximately 450,000, of which, exclusive 
of soldiers, not more than 3000 are whites. 

The land frontier starting from Ras Kasar runs in a south- 
westerly direction until in about 14° 15' N., 36° 35' E. it reaches 
the river Setit, some distance above the junction of that stream 
with the Atbara. This, the farthest point inland, is X98 m. S.W. 
of Massawa. The frontier now turns east, following for a short 
distance the course of the river Setit ; thence it strikes north- 
easterly to the Mareb, and from 38° E. follows that river and its 
tributaries the Belesa and Muna, until within 42 m. of the sea 
directly south of Annesley Bay. At this point the frontier turns 
south and east, crossing the Afar or Danakil country at a distance 
of 60 kilometres (37*28 m.) from the coast-fine. About 12® 20' 
N. the French possessions in Somaliland are reached. Here the 
frontier turns N.E. and so continues until the coast of the Red 
Sea is again reached at a point south of the town of Raheita. 
In the southern part of the colony are small sultanates, such as 
those of Aussa and Raheita, which are under Italian protection. 
The Dahlak archipelago and other groups of islands along the 
coast belong to Eritrea. 

Physical Features. — The coast-line is of coral formation and is, 
in the neighbourhood of Massawa, thickly studded with small 
islands. Die chief indentations arc Annesley Bay, immediately 
south of Massawa, and Assab Bay in the south. The colony consists 
of two widely differing regions. The northern division is part of the 
Abyssinian highlands. The southern division, part of tne Alar or 
Danakil country, include.s all the territory of the colony south of 
Annesley Bay. These two regions are connected by a narrow strip 
of land behind Annesley Bay, where tlie Abyssinian hills approach 
close to the sea. From this bay the coast >liac trends $.£. so that at 
Tajura Bay the distance between the Abyssinian hiUs and the sea 
is over 200 m. The Afar country is part of the East African 
rift- valley, and in the southern parts of the valley its surface is 
diversified by ranges of hills, frequently volcanic, and by lakes. 
The plains, however, extend ovet large areas, they are generally arid 
and are often covered with mimosa trees which form a kind of 
jungle called by the natives kkala. The torrents which descend from 
the Abyssinian plateau usually fail to reach the sea. They are mostly 
bordered by dense vegetation ; in the dry season water la found in 
pools in the river beds or can be obtained by digging. The principal 
rivers enter and are lost in one or other of two salt nlaiha or basins, 
that of Aaali in the north and that of Aussa in the , south. The 
Hawash flows through the Aussa country in a K.E* direction, 
but is lost in lakes Abbebad and Aussa (see Abyssinia). The Raguali 
and other rivers drain into the Asali basin. This like that of 

Aussa, is in places 200 ft below sea-level. On the nreit the Asali basin 
r^hes to the Abyssinian foot-hills ; in its southern part is tlie 
small lake Alelbad, The eastern edge of the basin is former] by a 
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tidge of gypsum and dn its margisi grow palms, in parts the salt 


lies thick on the pUnviy; which then has the, appearaoce.^f a 
frozen over. South of Alelhad is a volcano called Ar^/or 
Erta-al6 f the smoky *'),Wd ferther to the S.E.. In about t' 3* ty N., 
is the peak cjff Afddra, wmth was in eruption in June The hills^ 

looo to 400D ft. $n height) which run more or less parallel to and a 
few miles from the coast, Include the volcano pf Dubbi (reported 
active in t86i), some 30 m. S. of the port of Edd (Eddt). In 
14^ 32' N,, 39® 53' E. and near the northern end Of the zone of 
depression the volcano Of Alid (2985 ft.) rises from the trough. Its 
chief crest forms an eloi^ated ring and encloses a crater over half 
a mile in diameter and With walls 530 ft. high. NorUi and south of 
Alid extends a vast lava held. Dubbi and Alid are in Italian terri- 
tory ; the greater part of Af^r belongs to Abyssinia. 

At Annesley Bdy the narrow coast plain is succeeded by foothills 
nopamted by small valleys through which flow innumerable streams. 
From these hills the ascent to tlie plateau which constitutes northern 
Eritrea is very steep. This tableland^ which has a general elevation 
of about 6500 ft., is fairly fertile despite a desert rfeglon— 55 heb — to 
the S.E. oTKeren. It is chatac^tteriizea by rich, weD-watered vaUeys, 
verdant plains and flat-topped hills with steep sides, running in 
ranges or ifiolated. The highest hills in Eritrean territory rise to 
a)bout 10,000 ft. The plateau is known by various names, tne region 
directly west of Massawa being called Hamasen. To the west and 
north the plateau sinks in terraces to the plains of the Sudan, and 
eastward falls more abruptly to tlic Red Sea, the coast .plain, known 
aa the Samhar, consisting of sandy country covered with mimosa 
and. along the fchors, witl^ a somewhat richer vegetation. 

The colony contains no navigable streams. For a short di.stance 
the Setit (kilown in its upper Course as the Takazzc), a triliutary 
df the Atbaraj forms the frontier, as does also in its upper courae 
Ithe Gash or March (see Ab vaaiNiA). The Mareb, often dry in summer, 
in the floods is a lagge and impassable river. Both the Setit and 
Mareb have a general westerly cpiirse across the Abyssinian plateau. 
The Baraka (otherwise Barka) and Anseba rise m the Hamasen 
p^teau near Asmara within a .short distance of eabh other. The 
Baraka dows west and then north ; the Anseba, which has a more 
easterly course, also flows northward and joins the Baraka a little 
N. of 17 ° N. A few miles below the confluence the Baraka leaves 
Italian Tetritory. It is (as is the Anseba) an intermittent stream. 
After heaw rain it discharges some of its water into the Red Sea 
north of Tokar. The whole of the hill country north of Asmara 
belongs to the drainage area of tlie Baraka or Anseba. Qf the 
numerous strcahis which, north of the Datiakil country, run direct 
frbm the hills to the Red Sea, the Hadas may be mehtioned, as along 
'the valley of that stream iS’ one of the most frequented routes to i 
the tableland. The Hada.s, in time of flood, reaches the ocean near 1 
Adulis in Annesley Bay. 

Climate. The climate in different parts of the colony varies 
greatly. Three distinct dimatic zones are found : — (v) that of the ' 
toastlands, including altitudes up to 1650 ft., (2) that of the esbarp- 
hicnts and valleys, and (3) that of tbe lugh plateau artd alpine 
summits, In the coast zone the heat and humidity are excessive 
during most of the year, June, September and October being the 
hottert inobths. Rains occur between November and April, during 
which time the temperature is lower. In this zone maiarial fevers ; 
prevail in winter. 2 he heat is greatest at Ma^isawa, where the 
mean temperature averages 8B°F., but where, in summer, the 
thermometer often rises to 120° F. in the shade. In the second . 
zone the climate is more temperate and there is considerable varia- : 
tion in temperature owing to nocturnal radiation. This zone falls 1 
wiUiin the regime of the summer monsoon rains, while those districts ' 
adjoining the coast zone enjoy also winter rains. August is the most 
rainy and May the hottest month. On the high plateau, i.e. the 
liiird zone, the climate generally moderately cool. Slight rain 
falls in the sprihg and abundant monsoon rains from June to 
September. The heat is greatest in the dry season, November to 
April. Above 8500 ft. the climate becomes sub-alpine in character. 

Flora and Fauna. — In the low country the flora differs little from 
that of tropical Africa generally, whilst on the plateau the vege- 
tati^ is characteristic 01 the temperate zone. The dlive ttefc grows 
On thd high plateau and covers the flanks of the hills to Within 

S ft. of sea-level. The sycamore-fig tree g^o^vs to enormous 
rtions in parts of the plateau. Lower do'Wn durra, maize and 
: grdw in profusion, In the northern part of the colohy, 
espec^ialfy nlbng the Khor Bataka, the dom palm flourishes. The 
faipia includes, in the low country, the lion, panther, elephant, 
'camel, and antelbpe pf numerous species. On the plateau the fauna 
is that of Abyssinia 

. T^habitante, — The imihbitants of the plains and foothilUi are for 
the mbst part sehii-honiiad shepheridi^ living on durra and milk. 
In thp north pebple' are Jaiigdy or Arab or Hamitic stock, such 

aa the Beni-Ainer, but ipclude Varibiis negro tribes. Afar and 
SidmaB fohn the pd^ulhriOh of the touthern ibc[idcts. The ihhabl- 
tahts pf the plateau are Ab^thiians. The noihads are Musaulmahs 
‘and ara, a rdle, dpcile and pacific, thdu^h the Danakils axe gn^ 
■Hb odcaidpAal riding. The Abyssiniaiis krb ' ihore warlike, but thl?y 
hAve 'settled dowh hnder Italian rule. Atiiong the narive' industries 
aih .*ma<-WcaVihg, cpttou^eavmg, kflvet-Wotfen'g ah '4 rudimeutaty 
irbn and ICathdr' working. (See Ai^Aas ; Somaliland and AhYSsfmtA.) 


Toums,-^The principal places on the coast are Massawa (9. v.), 
pop. about 10,000, the chief se^rt of; the colony^ Assab, chief town 
of the. Panakil region, to which converges the trade from Abyssiiiia 
across^he Aiissa country, and Zula (^.vO, ideuiihed With the aUcient 
Adulis. The chief town in the interior is Asmara the capital 
of the colohy and under the Abyssmians capital of the province of 
Hamasen, and favourite headquarters of Alula (see below and 
also Abyssinia). It is sittiated 7S00 fti above the sea, and has 
something of the aspect of a European town. Keren, 50 ttl. N.’W. of 
Asmara) is the cenrte for a district (Bogos) fertilized upper 

course of the Anseba; Agordat,,Qn the river Baraka, on the road 
from Keren to Kassala, Is the ceptre of the Beni-Amer, Algheden 
and Sabderat tribes ; Mogdk>, on the lower Mareb, is the rendezvous 
of the Baria and tribes. Towards Abyssinia the chief towns 
are Saganeiti (capital of the Okul^-Kusai proyince), Godofelassi 
and Adi-Ugri, the two latter situated in the fertile plain of the 
Seta6 ; Adiquaia, on the edge of the March gorge ; and Arrasa, the 
centre of the districts cohstitutihg the province of Deki-Tesfa. 

Agriculture hnd Tmiff.-^The nomads of the plains possess large 
herds of Cattle and camels. The low country is almost entirely 
pastoral and imsuited for the cultivation of crops. On the other 
hand almost all European cereals flourish in the intermediate zone 
and on the high plateau, and the Abyssinian is a good agriculturist 
and understands irrigation. Numbers of emigrants from Italy 
possess farms on the plateau. Experiments in the cultivation df 
cofiee, tobacco and cotton have given good results in the inter- 
mediate zone. Besides camels and oxen, sheep and goats are 
numerous, and meat, hides and butter are articles of local trade. 
Hides are the principal export (about ^30,000 a year). Wax, gum, 
coflee and ivory are also exported. Pearl fishing is carried on at 
Massawa end the Dalilak islands. The annual value of the fisheries 
is about ;^o,ooo (pearls 10,000, mother of pearl £30,000). Gold 
mines are worked near Asmara. Salt, obtained frofn 'the salt lakes 
in the Aussa and Danakil countries, is a valuable article of commerce. 
Cotton goods are the cliief imports. There is a little trade willi 
northern Abyssinia, but it is undeveloped. For the five years 
1901 - 190s the average value of the external trade was £456,000 per 
annum. The imports more than doubled the exports. 

CommufticaHons. — A railwayv ^.5 loJigf connects Massawa with 
Asmara. An extension Of the line is planned from Asmara to 
Sabderat and Kassala. The whole territory is crossed by camel 
and mule paths lietween the sea and the high plateau, and between 
the various centres of population. Every valley that bri^s water 
to the Red Sea has a route leading to the high plateau. The great 
arteries, however, mjirlber three, which, starting from Massawa 
by way of Asmara, run, two to Abyssinia, and one to Kassala and 
Kliartum. They are all more or less practicable for carts, and are 
flanked by a good telegraph line as long as they lie in Italian terri- 
tory. There are oho two caravan routes from Assab Bay, across 
the Danakil country to southern Abyarinia. The northern leads 
by a comparatively easy ascent to Ycjju, the more southern follows 
the valley of the Hawash. A telegraph line 500 m. long connects 
Massawa with Adis Ababa via Asmara. Massawa is also tele- 
graphically connected with the outside world by a cable to Pcriiu 
via Assab. Tliere is regular steamsliip communication with Italy. 

Administration. — Eritrea is administered by a civil governor 
responsible to the ministry of foreign aflaira at Rome. It is divided 
into six provinces, each govermed by a regional commissioner. 
Some tracts of frontier territoiy are detach^ from the various 
regions and entrusted to political residents, as, for instance, on tht' 
Sudan frontier and also on the Abyssinian boundary, where strict 
surveillance is necessary to repress raiding incursions from Tigre, 
and where the chief intelligence department is established. Thi- 
six regions or principal provinces are : — Asmara, wlrich Includes 
Hamasen and other small districts ; Keren, whifch 'cofn^xleM the 
high territories to the north of Asmara, i.a. the Bogos country ; 
Massawa, extendiikg Over adl the tribes betweea the high plateau 
and the sea from the Hababs to the Danakil ; Assab, which extendi^ 
from Edd to Raheith ; Okuld-Kuwi, tlie plateau country S.E. of 
Asmara ; Sera6, inclUdiRg Deki-Te.sfa, the country S.’W. of Asmara. 
The regional commissioners and the political residents act either 
by means of the village headmen {Sham or Ckicoa), by the chiefs of 
districts in the few localities where villages are stiU organized in 
districts, or by the headmen of tribes, and by the counefls of the 
elders wherever these remain. 

Revenue is dierived] ftom cUtttoxns duties, diraot taxation and 
tribute paid by the Soonriid trilris. The local tovenue, which for 
the period 1897-1907 was about £100,000 a year) is 8U|tolenfteiited 
by grants from Italy, the total cost of the admlnistratibn being 
a(K>ut £4ti6;oio yeany. Nearly half the expenditure is on the 
military tome maintained, 

/w5mM.--CiYil justice tor siUives is administered; in the first 
instance, by the headmen of villages. pipYinoes, tribes, or by council.s 
of notables [Shumagdlie) ; in appeaL by the reudents and reglbnal 
tribunals, Uhd, In the last Instance, by the cdlbhial coifrt of appekl. 
Eim^)eahs ain eirtiyeiy' udder Italian jurisdicftkm, l^snnl justice is 
administered by Italian lijiidgee only. Azt adsEiinlstnitive tribinnal 
settles, without aspeaL questions pf tribut^/^ dilutes concexpmg 
family, village or tribi^™dmarks, as ml^ as smts involving the 
colomm government. The civil laws fbr the natives are those 
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eitablished local* ti8aii;e. £ufopeaii» are amwefabla to tbo IitaGatt, 
civil code. Penal laws are tbe same aa in lUly, oxcopt where modi- 
find by Ipcal uaagea. Appeal to the Borne court of cassation is 
adn^itted agsdnst all penal and civil %ntences. 

Deftfnce.— Defence is entmeted to a corps of cckmial troops, 
partly ItalUm and partly native ; to a xnUitia (mUina mobile) 
k»nncd by natives who have alrea>dy served in the colonial corps ; 
and to the ckiiit or general levy which, in time of war, places all 
male able-bodied inhabitants under arms. The regional corntnis- 
sioners and political residents have at their disposal some hundreds 
of iiTegular paid soldiers umder native chiefs. In war tone these 
kregulArs iom port of the colonial corps, but in time of peace serve 
as frontier police. The colonial corps, about 5000 strong, garrisons 
the chief places of strategic importance, such as Asmara, Keren and 
Saganeiti. The irregular troops, on foot, or mounted on camels, 
number about 1000 men. The militia consists of 3500 wen of all 
arms, aad iaintondied ta time of war to reinforce the various divisions 
of the colonial corps. The chiiet yields between 3000 and 4000 men„ 
to be employed on the lines of communication or in caravan service. 
All these troops are intended^ to ward o« a first attack, so a» to 
allow time for the arrival of reinforcements from ItaJy. The enstoma 
axKi pohittic^ sunreiHaneei along the coast is entrusted, afloat, to the 
Massawa naval station, aaid, :^hore, to a coastguard commny 400 
strong stationed at Meder, with detachments at Assab, Massawa, 
Raheita, Edd and Taclai. 

History . — Traces of the ancient Eritrean civilization are seance. 
During the prosperous periods of ancient Egypt, Egyptian 
squadrons asserted their rule over the west Red Sea coast, and 
under the Ptolemies the port of Golden Berenice (Adulis ?) was 
an Egyptian fortress^ afterwards abandoned. During the earfr 
years of the Roman empire, Eritrea formed part of an important 
independent state — that of the Axumites (Assamites). At the 
end of the reign of Nero, and perhaps even earlier, the king of 
the Axumites ruled over the Red Sea coast from Suakin to the 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, and traded constantly with Egypt. 
This potentate caHed himself king of kings,” commanded an 
army and a fleet, coined money, adopted Greek as the official 
language, and lived on good terms with the Roman empire. 
The Axumites belonged originally to tdie Hamitic race, but the 
immigration of the Himyaritic trfbes of southern Arabia speedily 
imposed a new language and civiKzation. Therefore the ancient 
Abyssinian language, Geez, and its living dialects, Amharic and 
Tigrina, are Semitic, although modified by the influence of the old 
Hamitic Agau or Agao, Adulis (Adovlis), slightly to the north 
of Zula {q.v.)j was the chief Axiimite port. Frwn Adulis started 
the main road, which led across the hij^ plateau to the capital 
Axomis (Axum), Along the road are still to be seen vestiges of 
cities and inscribed monuments, such as the Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions on the high plateau of Kbhait, the six obelisks with a Saban 
inscription at Toconda, and an obelisk with an inscription at 
Amba Sait. Other monuments exist elsewhere, as well as coins 
of the Axumite period with Greek arid Ethiopian inscriptions. 
After the rise df the Ethiopian empire the history of Eritrea is 
bound up with that of Ethiopia, but not so entirely os to be 
completely fused. The documents of the Portuguese expedition 
of the i6th century and other Ethiopian recenrds show that all the 
country north of the Mareb enjoyed relative autonomy under a 
vassal of the Ethiopian emperor. 

Michael, counsellor of Solomon, who was king of the country 
north of the Mareb, u^rped the throne of Solomon during the 
reign of the Emperor Atzi6 Jasu 11. (*72^1755), and, after 
proclaiming himself ras of Tigr6 and “ protector ^ the empire,” 
ceded the North Mareb country to an enemy of the rightful 
dynasty . Hence a long struggle between the tfi^siiessed family 
and the occupants of the North Mareb throne. The coast regions 
had meantime passed from the control of the Abyssmkns. In 
the i6th century the Turks made themselves masters of Zula, 
Massawa, Arc., and these places were never recovered by the 
Abyssinians. In 1865 Massawa and the neighbourkig coast was 
acquired by Egypt, the khedive Ismail entertaining projects for ; 
connecting the port by railway with the Nile. The Egyptians 
took advantage of civil war in Abyssinia to seise Ker^ and the 
Bbgos c oun tr y in 1871^, an action agahnit which the negus 
Johannes (King fdbttX newly come to the throne, did not at the < 

^ Ihtriag; the Seebtid Empire unsuccessfrl eflb rts were made by 
Prance' to^btafn a Red Sea port and a fooehold in northern AJbys- 
ftadsL (SqfrSOMAHLawn: Ftemckt) , 


time protest. In 1^75 and L876 the Egyptians, who sought to 
increase their conquests, were defeated the Abyssinuma at 
Gundet and Gura. Walad Michael, the hereditary rui^ (tf 'Bogos, 
foiAght aa ally of King John at Gundet and of the Egyptians at 
Gura. For two years Walad Michael oontinued to naw 
border, but in December 1878 he submitted to King Johny by' 
whose orcters he was (Sept. 1879) imprisoned upon an amba, or 
^trtopped mountain,, wh^ce he only succeeded, in escawg 
in 1890. In 1879 his territory was given by King John to Ras 
Alida, who retauttdti until, in August 1889, the Itmiaiiaacnupied 
Asmara (see Abvssimia : 

Aa Egyptian garrison remain^ at Keren in the Bogoa country 
until when ia cuns^ence of the revolt of. the Mahdi it 
was withdrawn., Bogos being occupied Abyssinia on the latb 
of September of that year. On tlie 5tJi of February 1B85 
Italian force, widi the approval of Great Britain, occupied 
Massaw^ the Egyptian garrison returning to Egypt 'Ehis 
occupation; led to wars wi^ Abyssinia and finally to t^ estab- 
lishment of the colony in its present limits. The history of the 
Italian- Abyssinian relations is fully tokl in the articles Italy 
and Abyssinia (history sections). 

It was not, however, at Massawa that Italy first obtained 
a foothold in eastern Africa. The oompletion of the Suez Canal 
led Italy as well as Great Britain and France U> seek territorial 
rights on the Red Sea coasts. The purchase of Assab and the 
neighbouring region for £1880, from the sultan Berehan of 
Raheita for use as a coaling station by the Italian Rubattino 
Steamship Company, in March 1870, formed the nucleus oi Italy’s 
colonial possesstems. This purchase was protested against by 
Egypt, Turkey and Great Britain ; the last named power being 
willing to recognize an Italian commercial .settlement, but nothing 
more. (The Indian government viewed the establishment <3 
the Italians on the new highway to the East with a good deal of 
ill^humour.) Eventually, the British opposition being overcome 
and that of Egypt and Turkey disregarded, Assab, by a decree 
of the 5th of July 1882, was declared an Italian colony. Between 
1883 and 188S vaxious treaties were concluded with the sultan 
of Aussa ceding the Danakil coast to Italy and recognizing an 
Italian protectorate over the whole of his country— through 
which passes the trade route from Assab Bay to Shoe.; 

On the xst of January 1890 the various Italian possessions on 
the coast of the Red were united by royal decree into one 
province under the title of the Colony ol Eritreor— so named after 
the Erythraoum Mare of the Romans. At first the government 
of the colony was purely military, but after the defittal; of the 
Italians by the Abyssinians at Adowa, the administration was 
placed upon a civil basis (1898-1900). The frontiers were further 
defined by a French-Italian convention (a4th of January 1900) 
fixing the frontier between French Somaliland and the Italian 
possessions at Raheita, and also by various agreements with 
Great Britain and Abyssinia. A tripartite agreement between 
Italy, Abysflinia a«d Great Britain, dated the 15th of May i9ca, 
placed the territory of the Kanama tribe, on the north &ink of 
the Setit, within Eritrea. A convention of the i6th of May 1908 
settled the Abyssinian-Eritrean frontier in the Afar country, 
the boundary being fixed at ^o kilometres from Uve coast. The 
task of recoDStmeting the administration on a civil basis and of 
developing the commerce of the colony was entrusted to Signor 
F. Martini, who was governor for nine years (iS98-j;9q 6); Uptder 
civil rule the colony made steady though somewhat slow progress. 


Authorities. — See B. Melli, La Colonia Eritrea* dalle sae origini tU 
anno toot (Parma, 1901) ; G. B. Pentte, Pm V Italia Africana. Sbudio 
critico (Rome, igc^) ; R. Perini, 7^ dal Mardb (Florence, 1905), 
a znonograph on the Asmara ; F. Mertiol N^ll Africa lU^iana 
{3rd ed.,Mikn, iSoi); A. B. Wylde, Modern Ahyssiniat chApa. v.-ix. 
^ndon, Tpoj) ; E. D. Schoenfold, Brytkrda und der dh/^^eehe 
Suddn, cbim. (Berilii, 19^) ; Chiala, La Spe&mone di 

Matsana (iWin, 1888): A hyemmianilfeen pubhahed'at intervails 
m 18930114 ;896,cQvering the period from iS/oto iheen^of the ftalo- 
Abysauiian War: "" 

1896) .; Genera! , 

la Jorioui8re, let _ , , ^ _ 

ley. Tie Otmpaigh of Adowa (Xxmdon,^ For nrofraghy and 

geology see on artiuo by P. Verri in Ron. $oc, geog., italiana^ 
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1909, and for climate an article in Rivista coloniale (1906), hy A, 
Tancredi. A. AUori compiled a Piccolo Diiionario eritreo, itahano- 
arabo-amarico (Milas^l895). 

For Afar consult W. Munzinger, " A Journey through the Afar 
Country " in Joum. Royal Geog. Soc. for 1869 ; V. Bottego, ** Nella 
Terra del Danakil/' in Boll, Soc. G$og. Italiana^ 1892 ; Count C. 
Rossini) A1 KAgaii'* in L' Espl. Comm, of Milan, 1903-1904; and 
articles by G, Dainelli and O, Marinelli in the Hiv. Geog. Jtaliana of 
Florence for 1906-1908, dealing with the volcanic regions. 

Bibliographies will be found in G. Fumagalli's Bibliografia Etiopica 
(Milan, 1893) and in the Riv. Geog. Italiana for 1907. 

BEIVAN, a government of Russia, Transcaucasia, having the 
province of Kars on the W., the government of Tiflis on the N., 
that of Elisavetpol on the N. and £., and Persia and Turkish 
Armenia on the S. It occupies the top of an immense plateau 
(6000-8000 ft.). Continuous chains of mountains are met with 
only on its borders, and in the E., but the whole surface is thickly 
set with short ridges and isolated mountains of volcanic origin, 
of -^hich Alagoz (14,440 ft.) and Ararat (16,925 ft.) are the most 
conspicuous and the most important. Both must have been 
active in Tertiary times. Lake Gok-cha (540 sq. m.) is encircled 
by such volcanoes, and the neighbourhood of Alexandropol is a 
“ volcanic amphitheatre,” being entirely buried under volcanic 
deposits. The same is true of the slopes leading down to the 
river Aras ; and the valley of the upper Aras is a stony 
desert, watered only by irrigation, which is carried on with great 
difficulty owing to the character of the soil. The government is 
drained by* the Aras, which forms the boundary with Persia and 
flows with great velocity down its stony bed, the fall being 17-22 
ft. per mile in its upper course, and 9 ft at Ordubad, where it 
quits the government, while lower down it again increases to 
23 ft. Many of the small lakes, filling volcanic craters, are of 
great depth. Timber is very scarce. A variety of useful minerals 
exists, but only rock-salt is obtained, at Nakhichevan and Kulp. 
The climate is extremely varied, the following being the average 
temperatures and mean annual rainfall at Alexandropol (alt. 
5078 ft.) and Aralykh (2755 respectively ; year 42®, January 
12®, July 65®, mean rainfall 16*2 in. ; and year 53®, January 20*5®, 
July 79®, rainfall 6*3 in. The population numbered 829,578 in 
1897 (only 375,086 women), of whom 82,278 lived in the towns. 
An estimate in 1906 gave a total of 909,100, They consist 
chiefly of Armenians (441,000), Tatars (40 %), Kurds (49,389), 
with Russians, Greeks and Tates. Most of the Armenians belong 
to the Gregorian (Christian) Church, and only 4020 to the 
Armenian Catholic Church. Tlie Tatars are mostly Shiite Mussul- 
mans, only 27,596 being Sunnites; 7772 belong to the peculiar faith 
of the Yezids. While Wrley only can be grown on the high parts 
of the plateau, cotton, mulberry, vines and all sorts of fruit are 
cultivated in the valley of the Aras, Cattle-breeding is exten- 
sively carried on ; camels also are bred, and leeches are collected 
out of the swamps and exported to Persia. Industry is in its 
infancy, but cottons, carpets, and felt goods are made in the 
villages. A considerable trade is carried on with Persia, but trade 
with Asia Minor is declining. The government is divided into 
seven districts — Erivan, Alexandropol, Echmiadzin (chief town, 
Vagarshapat), Nakhichevan, Novobayazet, Surmali (chief town, 
Ig:dyr), and Sharur-darak^^bz (chief town, Norashen), The 
principal towns are Erivan (see below), Alexandropol (32,018 
mhabttants in 1897), Novobayazet (8507), Nakhichevan (8845), 
and Vagarshapat (3400). 

BRIVAK, or Irwan, in Persian, Retvan, a town of Russia, 
capital of the government of the same name, situated in 40® 14' 
N., 44® 38' E., 234 m. by rail S.S.W. of Tiflis, on the 21 anga river, 
from which a great number of irrigation canals are drawn. 
Altitude, 31 jro ft. Pop. (1873) 11,938 ; (1897)29,033, The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow crooked 
lanes enclosed by mud walls, which effectually conceal the houses, 
and the modem Russian portion is laid out in long ill-paved 
streets. On a steep rock, rising about 600 ft. above the river, 
stand the ruins of the i6A-century Turkish fortress, containix^ 
put of the palace of the former Persian governors, a handsoxxie 
but greatly dilapidated mosque, a modem Greek church and 
a tannon foundiy . One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
i>eto witness to former splendour in its decorations. The finest 


I building in the city is the mosque of Hussein Ali Khan, familiarly 
known as the Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles 
with which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khaii 
a passion play is performed yearly illustrative of the assassination 
of Hussein, the son of Ali. Erivan is an Armenian episcopal see, 
and has a theological seminary. The only manufactures are a 
little cotton cloth, leather, earthenware and blacksmiths’ work. 
The fruits of the district are noted for their excellence — especially 
the grapes, apples, apricots and melons. Armenians, Persians 
and Tatars are the principal elements in the population, besides 
some Russians and Greeks. The town fell into the power of the 
Turks in 1582, was taken by the Persians imder Shah Abbas in 
1604, besieged by the Turks for four months in 1615, and recon- 
quered by the Persians under Nadir Shah in the i8th century. 
In 1780 it was successfully defended against Heraclius, prince of 
Georgia ; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians. At length in 
1827 Paskevich took the fortress by storm, and in the following 
year the town and government were ceded to Russia by the peace 
of Turkman-chai. A Tatar poem in celebration of the event has 
been preserved by the Austrian poet, Bodenstedt, in his Tausend 
und ein Tage im Orient (1850). 

ERLANGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on a fertile plain, at the confluence of the Schwabach and the 
Regnitz, n m. N.W. of Nuremberg, on the railway from Munich 
to Bamberg. Pop. (1905) 23,720. It is divided into an old and 
a new town, the latter consisting of wide, straight and well-built 
streets. The market place is a fine square. Upon it stand the 
town-hall and the former palace of the margraves of Bayreuth, 
now the main building of the university. The latter was founded 
by the margrave Frederick (d. 1763), who, in 1742, established 
a university at Bayreuth, but in 1743 removed it to Erlangen. 
A statue of the founder, erected in 1843 by King Louis I. of 
Bavaria, stands in the centre of the square and faces the univer- 
sity buildings. The university has faculties of philosophy, law, 
medicine and Protestant theology . Connected with it are a library 
of over 200,000 volumes, geological, anatomical and mineralogical 
institutions, a hospital, several clinical establishments, labora- 
tories and a botanical garden. Among the churches of the town 
(six Protestant and one Roman Catholic), only the new town 
church, with a spire 220 ft. high, is remarkable. The chief 
industries of Erlangen are spinning and weaving, and the manu- 
facture of glass, paper, brushes and gloves. The brewing industry 
is also important, the beer of Erlangen being famous throughout 
Germany and large quantities being exported. 

Erlangen owes the foundation of its prosperity chiefly to the 
French Protestant refugees who settled here on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes and introduced various manufactures. 
In 1017 the place was transferred from the bishopric of Wurzburg 
to that of Bamberg ; in 1361 it was sold to the king of Bohemia. 
It became a town in 1398 and passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollerns, bur^raves of Nuremberg, in 1416. There for 
nearly three centuries it was the property of the margraves of 
Bayreuth, bein^ ceded with the rest of Bayreuth to Prussia in 
X79X. In x8xo It came into the possession of Bavaria. Erlangen 
was for many years the residence of the poet Friedrich Riickert, 
and of the philosophers Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schnellii^. 

See Stein and Mdller, Die Geschichte von Erlangen (1898). 

ERLE, SIR WILLIAM (1793-1880), English lawyer and judge, 
was bom at Fifehead-Magdden, Dorset, on the ist of Octob^er 
X793, and was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. Having been called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
in x8x 9 he went the western circuit, became counsel to the 
Bank of England, sat in parliament from X837 to 1841 for the 
city of Oxford, and, although of opposite politics to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, was made by him a judge of the common pleas in 1845. 
He was transferred to the queen’s bench in the following year, 
and in 1859 came back to the common pleas as chief justice upon 
the promotion of Sir Alexander Cockbum. He retim in 18^, 
receiving the highest eulogiums for the abili^ and hnpar^lity 
with which he had ^scharged the judicial office. He died at 
his estate at Bramshott, Hampshire, on the 28th of January 
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x88o, and a monument without his name but in hb memory 
(sometimes erroneously supposed to mark the place where an 
old gibbet was) stands on the top of Hindhead. 

Sm £. Maaaon, Builders of our Law (1904), 

ERLKONIG, or £rl>King, a mythical character in modem 
German literature^ represented as a gigantic bearded man with 
a golden crown and trailing garments, who carries children away 
to that undiscovered country where he himself abides. There 
is no such personage in ancient German mythology, and the name 
is linguistically nothing more than the perpetuation of a blunder. 
It first appeared in Herder’s Stimmen der Vdlker (1778), where 
it b used in the translation of the Danish song of the Elf-King*s 
Daughter as equivalent to the Danbh eUerkonge, or eUekonge, 
that is, elverkonge, the king of the elves ; and the true German 
word would have been Elbkonig or Elbenkonig, afterwards used 
under the modified form of Elfenkbnig by Wieland in hb Oheron 
(1780). Herder was probably misled by Ibe fact that the Danish 
word eUe signifies not only elf, but also alder tree (Ger. Erie), 
His mistake at any rate has been perpetuated by both English 
and French translators, who speak of a “ king of the alders,” 
** un roi des aunes,” and find an explanation of the myth in the 
tree-worship of early times, or in the vapoury emanations that 
hang like weird phantoms round the alder trees at night. The 
legend was adopted by Goethe as the subject of one of his finest 
ballads, rendered familiar to English readers by the translations 
of Lewis and Sir Walter Scott ; and since then it has been treated 
as a musical theme by Reichardt and Schubert. 

ERMAN, PAUL (1764-1851), German physicist, was born in 
Berlin on the 29th oSf February 1764. He was the son of the 
historian Jean Pierre Erman (1735-1814), author of Histoire des 
rifugiis. He became teacher of science successively at the French 
gymnasium in Berlin, and at the military academy, and on the 
foundation of the university of Berlin in 1810 he was chosen 
professor of physics. He died at Berlin on the nth of October 
1851. His work was mainly concerned with electricity and 
magnetism, though he also made some contributions to optics 
and physiology. His son, Georg Adolf Erman (1806-1877), 
was born in Berlin on the 12th of May 1806, and after studying 
natural science at Berlin and Konigsberg, spent from 1828 to 
1830 in a journey round the world, an account of which he pub- 
lished in Reise urn die Erde durch Nordasien und die beiden 
Ozeane (1833-1848). The magnetic observations he made during 
his travels were utilized by C. F. Gauss in his theory of terrestrial 
magnetism. He was appointed professor of physics at Berlin 
in 1839, and died there on the 12th of July 1877. From 1841 
to 1865 he edited the Archiv fiir wissenschafdiche Kunde von 
Russland, and in 1874 he published,' with H. J. R. Petersen, 
Die Grundlagen der Gauss' schen Theorie und die Erscheinungen 
des Erdmagnetismus im Jahre i 82 g. 

His son Johann Peter Adolf Erman (1854- ), a famous 

Egyptologbt, was bom in Berlin on the 31st of October 1854. 
Educated at Leipzig and Berlin, he became extraordinary 
professor in 1883 and ordinary professor in 1892 of Egyptology 
in the university of Berlin, and in 1885 he was appointed director 
of the Egyptian department of the royal museum. For an 
account of the Egyptological woik of Erman and his school, 
see Egypt : Language, 

SRMANARIC (fl. 350-376), king of the East Goths, belonged 
to the Amali family, and was the son of Achiulf. His name 
occurs as Ermanaricus (Jordanes), Afrmanareiks (Gothic), 
Eormenric (A. Sax.), Jormunrek (Norse), Ermenrich (M.H. 
Germany Ermanaric built up for himself a vast kingdom, which 
eventually extended from the Danube to the Baltic and from 
the Don to the Theiss. He drove the Vandals out of Dacia, 
compelled the allegiance of the neighbouring tribes of West 
Goths, procured the submission of the Herules, of many Slav 
and Finnish tribes, and even of the Esthonians on the shores 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. In his later days the west Goths threw 
off his yoke, and, on the invasion of the Huns, rather than 
witness the downfall of his kingdom he is said 1^ Ammianus 
Marcellinus to have committed suicide. His fate early beoiine 
the centre of popular tradition, which found its way into ^ 
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narrative of Jordanes or Jomandes {De rebus gs/fVtr, chap. 14), 
who compared him to Alexander the Great and certainly ex'^ 
aggerated the extent of his kingdom. He is there said to have 
caused a certain Sunilda or Sanielh to be torn asunder by wild 
horses on account of her husband’s traitorous conduct. Her 
brothers Sams and Aminius sought to avenge her. They 
succeeded in wounding, not in killing the Gothic king, whose 
dc^th supervened in his one hundred and tenth year from the 
joint effects of his wound and fear of the Hunnish invasion. This 
is evidently a paraphrase of popular story which sought to supply 
plausible reasons for Ermanaric’s end. In German legend 
Ermanaric became the typical cruel tyrant, and references to 
his crimes abound in German epic and in Ajiglo-Saxon poetry. 
He is made to replace Odoacer as the enemy of Dietrich of Bern, 
his nephew, and his history is related in the Norse Vilkina or 
Thidrekssagd, which chiefly embodies German tradition. His 
evil genius, Sifka, Sibicho or Bicci, brings about the death of his 
three sons. The Harlungs, Imbrecke and Fritile,^ are his nephews, 
whom he has strangled for the sake of their treasure, the Brisin^o 
meni. Sonhild or Svanhild becomes the wife of Ermanaric, 
and the motive for her murder is replaced by an accusation of 
adulteiy between Svanhild and her stepson. The story was 
already connected with the Nibelungen when it found its way 
to the Scandinavian north by way of Germany. In the Volsunga 
Saga Svanhild is the daughter of Sigurd and Gudmn. She is 
given in marriage to the Gothic king Jormunrek (Ermanaric), 
who sends his son Randver as proxy wooer in company of Bicci, 
the evil counsellor. Randver is persuaded by Bicci to take his 
father’s bride for himself. Randver is hanged and Svanhild 
trampled to death by horses in the gate of the castle. Gudrun 
eggs on Sorli and Hamdir or Hamtheow, her two sons by her 
third husband, Jonakr the Hun, to avenge their sister. On the 
way they slay their half-brother Erp, whom they suspect of 
lukewarmness in the cause; arrived in the hall of Ermanaric 
they make a great slaughter of the Goths, and hew off the hands 
and feet of Ermanaric, but they themselves are slain with stones. 
The tale is told with variations by Saxo Grammaticus (Historia 
Danica, ed. Muller, p. 408, &c.), and in the Icelandic poems, the 
Lay of HamthemOy Gudrun' s Chain of WoCy and in the prose Edda. 

Bibliography. — W. Grimm, in Die deutsche Heldensage (2nd cd., 
Berlin, 1867), quotes the account given by Jordanes, references in 
Beowulf, in the Wanderer's Song^ Exeter Booky m Parcivaly in Dietrichs 
Fluchty the account given in the Quedlinburg ChronicUy by Ekkehard 
in the Chronicon UrspergensCy by Saxo Grammaticus, Ac. See also 
Vigfdsson and Powell, Corpus poiticum boreale, vol. i. (Oxford, 188^), 
and H. Symons, *' Die deutsche Heldensage in Paul's Grundrsss 
d. german, Phil. vol. iii. (Strassburg, 1900). 

ERMELAND, or Ermland (Varmia), a district of Germany, 
in East Prussia, extending from the Frisches Haff, a bay in the 
Baltic, inland towards the Polish frontier. It is a well-wooded 
sandy tract of country, has an area of about 1650 sc^ ni., a 
population of 240,000, and is divided into the districts of Brauns- 
berg, Heilsberg, Rossel and Allenstein. 

Ermeland was originally one of the eleven districts of old 
Prussia and was occupied by the Teutonic Knights (JDeutscher 
Orden), being made in 1250 one of the four bishoprics of the 
country under their sway. The bishop of Ermeland shortly 
afterwards declared himself independent of the order, and became 
a prince of the Empire. In 1466 Ermeland, together with West 
Prussia, was by the peace of Thom attached to the crown of 
Poland, and the bishop had a seat in the Polish senate. In 1772 
it was again incorporated with Prussia. Among the bishops of 
the see, which still exists, with its seat in Frauenberg, wy 
mentioned Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II., 
and Qir^nal Stanislaus Hosius (1504-1579), the founder of the 
Jesuit college in Braunsberg. 

See Hipler, Liter aturgeschtchte des Bisthums Ermeland (Brauns- 
berg, 1873) ; the Mofsumenta historiae Warmiensis (Mainz, 1860- 
1864, and Braunsberg, 1866-1872, 4 vols.) ; and Buchholz, Abriss 
einer Geschichte des Ermlands (Braunsberg, 1903). 

i Emerka and Fridla (Beowulf, Quedlingburg Chron.), Aid and 
Etgard {Vitkina Saga). In the original myth the Harlungs, who 
are not to be confused with the Hartung brothers, were sent to bring 
home S&ryft, the bride of the sky-god, Irmintiu. 
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ERMBLOy a district and to#n of the Transvaal. The district 
lies m the southeast of the province and is traversed by the 
Drakensberg, in itiare Lake Chrissie^ the only true lake in the 
country, and the sources of the Vaal, Olifants^ Komati^ and 
Usuto riversy 'which rise within 30 m. of one another. The region 
has a general lefevation of about 5500 ft. and is fine agricultural 
and pastoral country^ besides containing valuable minerals^ 
including coal and gold. Ermelo town^ pop. (1904) 1452^ is by 
railii75!in. S.£. of Johannesburg, and 74 m. S.S.W. of Ma^do^ 
dorp on the Pretoria- Delagoa Bay railway. A government 
experimental farm, with some 1000 acres of plantations^ is 
maintained here. 


ERMINE, an alternative name for thestoat (Puimus etminstts), 
apparently applicable in its proper sense only when the animal 
is in its white winter coat. This animal measures 10 in. in length 
exclusive of the tail, which is about 4 in. long, and becomes bushy 
towards the point. The fur in summer is reddish brown above 
and white beneath, changing in the winter of northern latitudes 
to snowy whiteness, except at the tip of the tail, which at all 
seasons is black. In Scottish specimens this change in winter is 
complete, but in those found in the southern districts of England 
it is usually Only partial, the ermine presenting during winter a 
piebald appearance. The white colour is evidently protective, 
enabling the animals to eludie the observatiems of their enemies, 
and to steal unobserved on their prey. It also retains heat better 

than a dark coverbg, 
and may thus serve to 
maintain an equable 
temperature at all sea- 
sons within the body. 
The colour change seems 
to be due to phagocytes 
devouring the pigment- 
bodies of the bair, and 
not to a moult. 

The species is a native 
of the temperate and 

Ermine or Stoat (PutoHus eminetts). 

Old World, and is repre- 



sented in America by a form which can scarcely be regarded 
as specifically distinct. It inhabits thickets and stony places, 
and frequently makes use of the deserted burrows of moles 
and other underground naammals. Exceedingly sangumary 
in disposition, and agile in its movements, it feeds prin- 
cipally on rats, water^ats and rabbits, which it pursues with 
pertinacity and boldness, hence the name stoat, signifying bold, 
by which it is commonly known. It takes readily to wa^, and 
will even dimb trees in pursuit of prey. It is particulariy 
destructive to poultry and game, and nas oft^ been known to 
attadc hares, fixing itself to the throat of its victim, and defying 
all the efforts of the latter to disengage it. The female brings 
forth five young ones about the beginning of summer. The 
winter coat of 3ie ermine forms one of the most valuable of 


commercial furs, and is imported in enormous quantities from 
Norway, Sweden, Russia and Siberia. It is largely used for 
mtrffa and tippets, and as a trimming for state robes, the jet black 
points of the tails being inserted at regular intervals as an 
omanlfettt. In the reign of Edward III. the wearing of ermine was 
restricted to members of the royal family ; but it now enters into 
almost all state robes, the rank and position of the wearer being 
in many cases indicated by the presence or absence, and the 
disposition, of the black spots. (See also Fur.) 

^M^NE STREET. Documents and writers of the iith and 


succeeding centuries occasionally mention four royal loads 
in Bri^n — Icknield Street, Eming or Ermine Street, Watlmg 
Street and Foss Way^AS standing apart from all other existing 
ro^ and enjoying the:, special protection of the king. Un- 
fortunately these Authorities are not at all agreed as tp thw 
precise course ^ the roads themselves do not occur as specially 
pif^yilcpd!|n actualflegal of other practice, and it is likefy that 
the categi^ of Four Roads is the invention of a lawyer 0r kh 
antiquary. The names are, however, attested to some extent 


by early diarters which name them eanong other roads, as 
boundnrieSi From these charters we know t^t icknield Sineet 
ran along the Berieshire downs and the CMtems, that Erniine 
Street ran more or less due north thfough Huntingdonshire, 
that Watling Street tan north-west across the midlands from 
London to Shrewsbury, and Fobs diagonally to it from Lincoln 
or Leicester to Bath and mid^Somerset. This evidence only 
proves the existence of these roads in SaxOn and Norman days. 
But they all seem to be much older. Icknield Street is probably 
a prehistoric ridgeway along the downs, utiiiaed perha^ by ^e 
Romans near its eastern end, but in general not Roman; Ermine 
Street coincides with part of a line of Roman roads leading 
north from London through Huntingdon to Lincoln. This line 
is followed by the Old North Road through Cheshunt, Bunting- 
ford, Royston, and Huntingdon to Castor near Peterborough ; 
and thence it can be traced through lanes and byways past 
Ancaster to Lincoln. Watling Street is the Roman highway 
from London by St Alban’s (Verulamium) to Wroxeter near 
Shrewsbury (Viroconium). Foss is the Roman highway from 
Lincoln to Bath and Exeter. Hence it has been supposed, and 
is still frequently alleged, that the Four Roads were the principal 
highways of Roman Britain. This, however, is not the case. 
Icknield Street is not Roman and the three roads which follow 
Roman lines, Ermine Street, Watling Street, and Foss, held no 
peculiar position in the Romano-British road system (see 
Britain: Roman). In later times, the names Ermine Street, 
Icknield Street and Watling Street have been applied to other 
roads of Roman or supposed Roman origin. This, however, 
is wholly the work of Elizabethan or subsequent antiquaries and 
deserves no credence. 

The derivations of the four names arc unknown, Icknield, 
Ermine and Watling may be from English personal names; 
Foss, originally Fos, seems to be the Lat. fossa in its occasional 
medieval sense of a bank of upcast earth or stones, such as the 
agger of a road. (F. J . H.) 

UtMOLDW N1GBLLUS, or Ermou> THX Black, was a monk 
of Aquitaine, who accompanied King Pippin, son of the emperor 
Louis L, on a campaign into Brittany in 824. Subsequently 
he was banished from Pippin’s court on a charge of inciting the 
king against his father, and retired to Strassburg, where he 
sought to regain the emperor’s favour by writing a poem on his 
life and deeds. About 830 he obtained his recall, and has been 
identified with Hermoldus, who appears as Pippin’s chancellor 
in 838. Ermoldus was a cultured man with a knowledge of the 
I^tin poets, and his poem, Jn honortm B^ludovici imperaiorts, 
has some historical value. It consists of four books and deals 
with the life and exploits of Ixmis from 7^.^ to $26. He also 
wrote two poems in imitation of Ovid, which were addressed 
to Pippin. 

Hte writings are published in the MonumontU Gemtamae histxmca. 
Scriptofos, Band 2 (Hanover, 1826 iql.); by J. P. Mlgne in tlte 
Putfologia Latina, tome 105 (Paris, 1844) ; and by E. Dbmmler in 
the Poetae Latint aevi Carolini, Band 2 (Berlin, 1881-1884). See 
W! O. Henkel, 'Oher den histdriseken Werth deT Gedichte d^s Ermoldus 
NigoUus (^enbuig, 1876); W. 'Wattenbach, ZMutsMands Ge~ 
sohichtsquellen, Band i (Berlin, 1904) ; and A. potthast, Biblioiksca 
kistorica, 3^. 430-431 (Berlin, ^ 

ERNE, the name of a river and two lakes in th^ nortbjwest of 
Ireland. The river rises in Lough Gowna, county liefer*!, 
214 ft. above sea-level, flows north through Lou^ Ouster 
with a serpentine course and a direction general northwards 
and then broadens into the Up^ Lough Erne, a slwlow 
irregular sheet of , water 13 m. long, so with islands as 
to present Ac appearance of a nund^r of yratw-cbannels ramify- 
ing through the, land. The river then winds past the town , of 
Enniskillen pn its island, and enters Lough Emci, a he^u.tflul 
lake nearly *8 m. long '5 m. in extreme width, con^mg 
many islands, but lessi clpsely covered with them than % upper 
lou^. One of them, Deveniah, is c^ebrated for hs anuquanah 
remamsi{see ExrasKiU.Kiii).. The river dien runs westward to 
Donegal Bay, forming a fine fall at BallysUannon <?,»,)• .I^bgh 
Eme contains trout and pike. These waters admit ofnayigatipn 
by steamers, but Ktjtk trade rs carried on. The area of 
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the Eme baaii^ which includes a vast number of . small loughs, || 
is about i6QO: sq/mi, and itocivm pan the counties Camxk, 
Longford, Leitrhn, Fermanagh and DonegaL The kngth of 
the Eme valley is about 70 m. 

ERNEST L [Ernst Anton Karl Lu0W1q], dulm of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha (17^4^1^44), was ^ son of Fmncis, duke of 
Sexe-Coburg-SaaKcl^ and was bom on the ^nd of January 
1784. At the time of hisfather^s death (9th i>f December 1S06) 
the diKhy of Coburg was occupied by Napoleon as conquered 
territory, and Ernest did not come into his inheritanoe till after 
the peace of Tilsit (July 1807). Owing to the part he had placed 
in assisting the Frussians at the battle of Auerstadt he continued 
out of favour mth Napoleon, and he threw himself with vigour 
into the war of liberation against the French. After the battle 
of Leipzig he was given the command of the V. army corps and 
reduced Mainz by blockade ; he also commanded the Saxon 
troops during the campaign of 1815. By the congress of Vienna 
he was rewarded with the principality of Lichtenbcig on the 
left bank of the Rhine, which received a slight augmentation 
after the second peace of Paris, These territories he sold to 
Prussia in 1834. In 1826, in the division of the territories of the 
duchy of Saxe-Gotha which followed the death of its last duke 
(February 1825), he received the duchy of Gotha, ceding that of 
Saalfeld to the duke of Meiningen ; and he now exchs^ed his 
style of Ernest III. of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld for that of Ernest 
I. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. In 1821 he had given a constitution 
to Coburg, but he did not interfere with the traditional system 
of estates at Gotha. He died on the 29th of January 1844. 

Duke Ernest, who was not only a good soldier and keen 
sportsman, but an enlightened patron of the arts and sciences, 
did much for the economic, educational and constitutional 
development of his territories ; and his advice always carried 
great weight in the councils of the other German sovereigns. 

It was, however, for the splendid international position attained 
by the house of Coburg under him that his reign is chiefly dis- 
tinguished. His younger brother Leopold (f became kmg of 
the Belgians ; his brother Ferdinand (b. 1785) married the 
wealthy princess Antoinette von Kohary (1816) and was the 
father of the duchess of Nemours and of the future King 
Ferdinand of Portugal. Of his sisters, Antoinette (1779-1824) 
married Duke Alexander of W^ttemb^g ; Julianc [Alexandra 
Feodorovna] (1781-1860) married the Russian cesarevkh 
Constantine, from whom she was, however, divorced in 1820 ; 
and Victoria (1786-1861), wife of Edward Augustus, duke of 
Kent, became the mother of Queen Victoria. Duke Ernest was 
twice married : (7) in 1817 to Louise, daughter of Duke Augustus 
of Saxe-Gotha, whom he finally dK^Zeed in 1826; (2) in 1831 to 
Maria, daughter of Duke Alexander of Wiirttemberg. Of his 
sons, by his first wife, Ernest succeeded him in the duchy, and 
Albert married Queen Victoria. 

ERNEST duke of Saxe-Cobuig^Gotha (1818-1893), was 
bom at Cobuig^on the 21st of June 1818, being the eldest son of 
Duke Ernest I. He enjoyed a varied education ; he studied at 
tihe university of Bonn with his brother Albert ; his military 
training he received in the Saxon army. The widespread 
connexions of his family opened to him many courts of Europe, 
and after he became of age he travelled much. The position of 
his uncle Leopold, who was king bf the Belgians, and ec^pecially 
the marriage of his brother Alb^ to the queen of England, his 
cousin, gave him peculiar lopportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the poUtioai problems ^ Europe. In 1840-1841 he under* 
took a journey to Spain and Portugal ; in the ktter country 
anc^hercousm, Ferdinand, wasking-coasbit. inT844heeuoceeded 
hk father. His character influence of the king of 

the Belgians made him one of the. most Liberal princes in 
Germasoy. He was at:^ to bring /to a satisfactory oondurion 
disputes with the €obUrg estates; He 'passed tluough the ixdcal 
of the revofotkm of t8^ wilh little trouble, Sot he antidipated 
^ demands of i the peojde of Gotha for k reform, and in 1852 
introduced a nm ooiistrlutlon hy whkh the tadmiiihtmtm of 
hb two duchies was assimilated m many ^poin^ The govern^ 
ment of hb sniatt ^donainkmt did inot afloid niffiount scope for 


his restless and versatile ambition ; his desire to play a great 
part in Geeman affairs vks probably increased by the feeling 
that, thou^ he was the bead of «hb house, he was to some extent 
overshadowed by the younger branches of the family whbh 
ruled in Belgium, England and . Portugal. He was oae> of the 
foremost supporters of every attempt made to reform the German 
oonstiturion and bring about the unity of Germany. He took 
a wann interest in the proceedings of the Frankfort parliament, 
and it was often said, probably without reason, that he hoped 
to be chosen emperor himself. However that may be> he strongly 
urged the king of Prussia to accept that position when it was 
offered him in 1849 ; he took a very prominent part in the com- 
plicated negotiations of the following year, and it was at hb 
suggestion that a congress of princes met at Berlin in 1850. . He 
higlUy valued the opportunities which this and similar meetings 
gave him for exercising political influence, and be would have 
felt most at home as a member of a permanent council of the 
German princes. 

Ainbitious also of military distinction, and sympathizing with 
the rising of the people of Schleswig-Holstein against the Dams 
in 1849, Ernest accepted a command in the federal army. In 
the engagement of Eckemforde in April 1849 tlie troops under his 
orders succeeded in Qsq>turing two Danish frigates, a remarkable 
feat of which he was justly proud. Hb greatest services to 
Germany were performed dunng the years of reaction which 
followed ; almost alone among the German princes he remained 
faithful to the Liberal and National ideals, and he allowed his 
dominions to be used as an asylum by the writers and politicians 
who had to leave Prussia and Saxony. The reactionary parties 
looked on him with great suspicion, and it was at this time that 
he formed a friendship with Gustav Freytag, the celebrated 
novelist, whom he protected when the Prussian government 
demanded his arrest. His connexion with the English court 
gave him a position of much influence, but no one was more 
purely German in his feelings and opinions. The marriage of 
his niece Victoria with Frederick, the heir to the Prussian thmne, 
strengthened his connexion with Prussia, but caused the Conr 
servative party to look with increased suspicion on the Coburg 
influence. He was the first German prince to visit Napoleon HI., 
and was present when Ortini made bis celebrated attempt on 
the emperor’s life. After i860 he became the chief patron and 
protectorof the National Veretn] he encouraged the newly formed 
rifleclubs,andnotwithstandrngthestrongdisapprOvalof his fellow- 
monarchs, allowed his court to become the centre of the xifiiuig 
national agitation. Still a warm adherent of Prussia, in z86g 
he set an example to the other princes by volimtarify tnaking 
an agreement by vbich his troops were placed in waor under the 
command of the kix^ of Prussia. Like all the other Nationalista, 
he was much embamussed by the policy of Bismarck^ and the 
democratic opinions of the Coburg court, which were shared 
by the crown prince Frederick, were a serious embarrassmenit to 
that minister. The opposition became more accentuated when 
the duke allowed his dominions to be used as the headquailtem 
of the i^tation iu favour of Frederick, duke of Augustenbuig, 
who cla^d the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein^ and it 
at this time that Bismarck is rep^ed to have said that if 
Frederick the Great had been alive the duke would have been in 
the fortress of Spandau. In 1863 he was present at the 
in Frankfort, and from this time was in more frequent communicar 
tion with Hie Austrian court, where his cousin Alexander^ Count 
Mensdorfi, was minister. However, when wtor broke out m 1(866, 
be at once placed his troops at the disposition of Prussia ; 
Bismarck had in an important letter explamed to him his policy 
and tactics. He was j^rsonally tcxiceoned in one of the mept 
interesting events of the war ; for the Hanoverian army^ in its 
attempt to march south smd join the Bavarians, hadriio pass 
throu^ Thuringia, and the battle of Langensaln was fought 
in the hnmedii^ neighbourhood of Gotha. His trodps took 
part in die k)attle> wUeh ended in the roUt of the Prussians, 
the duke, who was not pcesent during the fight, in vain attemptr 
Jng to itw it. He faore.an important share in the negotiatiotis 
before and after the battle, and his action at Hits time has been 
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theiubject of much controversy, for it was suggested that while 
he offered to mediate he really acted as a partisan of Prussia. 
Por his services to Prussia he received as a present the forest 
of Schmalkalden. He was with the Prussian headquarters in 
Bohemia during the latter part of the war. 

With the year 1866 the political r 61 e which Ernest had played 
ended. The result was perhaps not quite equal to his expe^- 
tions, but it must be remembered how difficult was the position 
of the minor German princes ; and he quoted with great satis- 
faction the words used in 1871 by the emperor William at 
Versailles, that to him in no small degree was due the establish- 
ment of the empire.** He was a man of varied tastes, a good 
musician — he composed several operas and songs — and a keen 
sportsman, a quality in which he differed from his brother. 
Notwithstanding his Liberalism, he had a great regard for the 
dignity of his rank and family, and in his support of constitutional 
government would never have sacrificed the essential prerogatives 
of sovereignty. He died at Reinhardsbrunn on the 22nd of 
August 1893. In 1842 the duke married Alexandrine^ daughter 
of the grandduke of Baden ; there were no children by this 
marriage and the succession to Saxe-Coburg-Gotha passed 
therefore to the children of his younger brother Albert. By 
Albert*s marriage contract the duchy could not be held together 
with the English crown ; thus his eldest son, afterwards Edward 
VII., was passed over and it came to his second son, Alfred, 
duke of Edinburgh (1844-1900). When Alfred died without 
sons in July 1900 the succession to the duchy passed to a younger 
brother Arthur, duke of Connaught ; but the duke and his son, 
Arthur, passed on their claim to Charles Edward, duke of Albany 
(b. 1884), who became duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in succession 
to his uncle Alfred. In 1905 Charles Edward married Victoria 
Adelaide (b. 1885), princess of Schleswig-Holstein, by whom he 
has a son John Leopold (b. 1906). 

Duke Ernest was something of a writer. He brought out an 
account of the travels in Egypt and Abyssinia which he undertook 
in 1862 as Reise des Herzogs Ernst von Sachsen-Koburg-Goiha 
nock AgypUtft (Leipzig, 1864) ; and he published his memoirs, 
Aus meinem Lehen und ans meiner Zeit (Berlin, 1887-1889). 
This work is in three volumes and contains much valuable 
information on a most critical period of German history ; there 
is an English translation by P. Andreae (1888-1890). 

See also Sir T. Martin, Life of H.R.H. the Prince Consort (1875- 
1880) ; Hon. C. Grey, Early Years of the Prince Consort (1867) ; A. 
Oho-rn, Herzog Ernst 7/., ein Lehensbild (Leipzig, 1894) ; and E. 
Tempeltey, Herzog Ernst von Koburg und das Jahr 1S66 (Berlin, 
1898). (J. W. He.) 

BRNEST AUGUSTUS (1771-1851), king of Hanover and duke 
of Cumberland, fifth son of the English king George III., was 
bom at Kew on the 5th of June 1771. Having studied at the 
university of Gfittingen, he entered the Hanoverian army, servii^ 
as a leader of cavalry when war broke out between Great Britain 
and France in 1793, and winning a reputation for bravery. 
He lost the sight of one eye at the battle of Tournai in May 1794, 
and when Hanover withdrew from the war in 1795 returned 
to England, being made lieutenant-general in the British army 
in 1799. In the same year he was created duke of Cumberland 
and Teviotdale and granted an allowance of £12,000 a year, after 
which he held several lucrative military positions in England, 
and began to attend the sittings of the House of Lords and to 
take part in political life. A stanch Tory, the duke objected to 
all proposals of reform, especially to the granting of any relief 
to the Roman Catholics, and had g^reat influence with his brother 
the prince regent, afterwards King George IV., in addition to being 
often consulted by the Tory leaders. In 1810 he was severely 
injured by an assassin, probably his valet Sellis, who was found 
dead ; and subsequenHy two men were imprisoned for asserting 
that the duke had murdered his valet. Recovering from his 
wounds, Cumberland again proceeded to the seat of war ; and 
having been made a British field-marshal, was in command of the 
Hanoverian army during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, being 
present, although not in action, at the battle of Leipzig. la 
May 1815 Ernest married his cousin, Frederica (1778-1841), 
daughter of Charles II. duke of Mecklenburg^Strelitz and widow 


of Frederick, prince of Solms-Braunfels, a union which was 
very repugnant to his mother <;^een Charlotte, and was disliked 
in England, where the duke*B strong Toryism had made him 
unpopular. Parliament refused to increase his allowance from 
£18,000, to which it had been raised in 1804, to £24,000 a year, 
and indignant at the treatment he received duke spent some 
years in Berlin. Returning to England after the accession of 
George IV. in 1820, his political power was again considerable, 
while deaths in the royal family made it likely that he would 
succeed to the throne. Although his personal influence with the 
sovereign ceased upon the death of George IV. in 1830, the duke 
continued to oppose all measures for the extension of civil and 
religious liberty, including the Refonn Bill of 1832 ; and his 
unpopularity was augmented by suspicions that he had favoured 
the formation of Orange lodges in the army. When William IV. 
died in June 1837, the crowns of Great Britain and Hanover were 
separated ; and Ernest, as the nearest male heir of the late king, 
became king of Hanover. At once cancelling the constitution 
which William had given to his kingdom in 1833, he acted as an 
absolute monarch, and the constitution which he sanctioned in 
1840 was permeated with his own illiberal ideas. In German 
politics he was vigilant and active, and mindful of the material 
interests of his country. His reign, however, was a stormy one, 
and serious trouble between king and people had arisen when 
he died at Herrenhausen on the i8th of November 1851 (see 
Hanover : History), In spite of his arbitrary rule and his 
reactionary ideas the king was popular among his subjects, 
and his statue in Hanover bears the words “ Dem Landes Voter 
sein treues Volk.^' Ernest, who is generally regarded as the 
ablest of the sons of George HI., left an only child, Cieorge, who 
succeeded him as king of Hanover. 

See C. A. Wilkinson, Reminiscences of the Court and Times of 
King Ernest of Hanover (I.ondon, 1886) ; von Malortie, Kdnig 
Ernst Augtist (Hanover, 1861) ; and the various histories of Great 
Britain and Hanover for the period. 

ERNESTI, JOHANN AUGUST (1707-1781), German theologian 
and philologist, was bom on the 4th of August 1707, at Tennstadt 
in Thuringia, of which place his father was pastor, besides being 
superintendent of the electoral dioceses of Thuringia, Salz and 
Sangerhausen. At the age of sixteen he was sent to the cele- 
brated Saxon cloister school of Pforta (Schulpforta). At twenty 
he entered the university of Wittenberg, and studied afterwards 
at the university of Leipzig. In 1730 he was made master in 
the faculty of philosophy. In the following year he accepted the 
office of conrector in the Thomas school of Leipzig, of which 
J. M. Gesner was then rector, an office to which Eraesti succeeded 
in 1734. He was, in 1742, named professor exiraordinarius 
of ancient literature in the university of Leipzig, and in 1756 
professor ordinarius of rhetoric. In the same year he received 
the degree of doctor of theology, and in 1759 was appointed 
professor ordinarius in the faculty of theology. Through his 
learning and his manner of discussion, he co-operated with S. J. 
Baumgarten of Halle (1706-1757) in disengaging the current 
dogmatic theology from its many scholastic and mystical ex- 
crescences, and thus paved a way for a revolution in theology. 
He died, after a short illness, in his seventy-sixth year, on the 
nth of September 1781. 

It is perhaps as much from the impulse whidi Emesti gave to 
sacred and profane criticism in Germany, as from the intrinsic 
excellence of his own works in either department, that he must 
derive his reputation as a philologist or theologian. With J. S. 
Semler he co-operated in the revolution of Lutheran theology, 
and in conjunction with Gesner he instituted a new school in 
ancient literature. He detected grammatical niceties in Latin, 
in regard to the consecution of tenses which had escaped preceding 
critics. His canons are, however, not without exceptions. As 
an editor of the Greek classics, Emesti hardly deserves to be 
named beside his Dutch contemporaries, Tiberius Hemsterhuis 
(1685-1766L L. C. Valckenaer (i7i5-*i785), David Ruhnken 
(1723-1798), or his colleague J. J. Reiske (1716-1774). The 
higher criticism was not even attempted by Emesti. But to him 
and to Gesner is due the credit of having formed, by discipline 
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and by example/ philol^ists greater than themselves, knd of 
having kindled the national enthusiasm for ancient learning. 
It is chiefly in hermeneutics that Emesti has any claim to 
eminence as a theologian. But here his merits are distinguished, 
and, at the period when his Instiiuiio Interpretis N. T. was pub- 
lished (1761), almost peculiar to himself. In it we find 
principles of a general interpretation, formed without the assist- 
ance of any particular philosophy, but consisting of observations 
and rules which, though already enunciated, and applied in the 
criticism of the profane writers, had never rigorously been 
employed in biblical exegesis. He was, in fact, the founder of the 
grammatico-historical school. He admits in the sacred writings 
as in the classics only one acceptation, and that the grammatical, 
convertible into and the same with the logical and historical. 
Consequently he censures the opinion of those who in the illustra- 
tion of the Scriptures refer everything to the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, as well as that of others who, disregarding all 
knowledge of the languages, would explain words by things. 
The “ analogy of faith,” as a rule of interpretation, he greatly 
limits, and teaches that it can never afford of itself the explana- 
tion of words, but only determine the choice among their possible 
meanings. At the same time he seems unconscious of any incon- 
sistency between the doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible as 
usually received and his principles of hermeneutics. 

Among his works the more important are : — I. In classical 
literature : Initia docirinae Solidioris (1736), many subsequent 
editions ; Initia rhetorica (1730) ; editions, mostly annotated, of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (1737), Cicero (1737-1739), Suetonius 
(1748), Tacitus (1752), the Clouds of Aristophanes (1754)1 Homer 
(T759-1764), Callimachus (1761), Polybius (1764), as well as of the 
Quaestura of Corradus, the Greek lexicon of Hcdericus, and the 
Bibliotheca Latina of Fabricius (unfinished) ; Archaeologia litteraria 
(1768), new and improved edition by Martini (1790); Horatius Tursel- 
liiius De particulis (1769), II. In sacred literature: Antimuratorius 
sive confutaiio disputationis Muratorianae de rebus liiurgicis (1755- 
1758); Neue iheologische Bibliothek^ vols. i. to x. (1760-17^); 
Institutio interpretis Nov. Test, (3rd ed., 1775) ; Neueste theologische 
Bihliotkekf vols. i. to x. (1771-1775). Besides these, he published 
more than a hundred smaller works, many of which have been col- 
lected in the three following publications: — Opuscula oratoria 
(1762, 2nd ed., 1767) ; Opuscula philologica et critica (1764, and ed., 
1776); Obuscula theologica (1773). See Herzog- Hauck, Real- 
encyklopdaie ; J. £. Sandys, Hist, of Class. Schol. iii. (1908). 

ERKESTI, JOHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB (1756-1802), 
German classical scholar, was born at Arnstadt, Thuringia, and 
studied under his uncle, J. A. Ernesti, at the university of Leipzig. 
On the 5th of June, 1782, he was made supplementary professor 
of philosophy at his own university ; and on the death of his 
cousin August Wilhelm in 1801 he was for five months 
professor of rhetoric. He died on the. 5th of June of the same 
year. 

His principal works are : — Editions of Aesop's Fahulae (1781) ; of 
the Glossae sacrae of Hesychius (1785) and ^uidas and Phavorinus 
(1786) ; and of Silius Italicus Puntca (1791-1792) ; Lexicon Techno- 
iogiae Graecorum rhetoricae (1795) ; Lexicon technologiae LaHnorum 
rhetoricae (1797}, and Cicercys Geist und Kunst (1799-1802). 

ERNST, HEINRICH WILHELM (1814-1865), German violinist 
and composer, was bom at Briinn, in Moravia, in 1814. He was I 
educated at the Conservatorium of Vienna, studying the violin 
under Joseph Bohm and Joseph Mayseder, and composition 
under Ignaz von Seyfried. At the age of sixteen he made a 
concert tour in south Germany, which established his reputation 
as a violinist of the highest promise. In 1832 he went to Paris, 
where he lived for several years. During this period he formed 
an intimacy with Stephen Heller, which resulted in their charming i 
joint compositions — the Pensees fugitives for piano and violin. 
In 1843 he paid his first visit to London. The impression which 
he then made as a violinist was more than confirmed in the follow- 
ing year, when his rare powers were recognized by the musical 
public. Thencefmward he visited England nearly every year, 
until his health broke down owing to long-continued neuralgia 
of a most severe kind. The last seven years of his life were spent 
in retirement, chiefly at Nice, where he died on the 8th of October 
1865. As a violinist Ernst was distinguished his almost 
unrivalled executive power, loftiness of conception, and intensely 
passionate expre3siQn. As a composer he wrote chiefly for his 


own instrument, and his EUgie and Ofef/o Fantasia rank among 
the most treasured works for the violin. 

ERODE, a town of British India, in the Coimbatore district 
of Madras, situated on the right bank of the river Cauvery, 
which is here crossed by an iron x^way girder bridge of 22 spans. 
Pop. (1901) iS> 529. Here the South Indian railway joins the 
South-Western line of the Madras railway, 243 m. from Madras. 
There are exports of cotton and saltpetre ; and the town has 
a steam cotton press. 

EROS, a minor planet discovered by Witt at Berlin on the 14th 
of August 1898, and, so far as yet known, unique in that its 
perihelion lies far within the orbit of Mars. 

EROS, in Greek mythology, the god of love. He is not 
mentioned in Homer; in Hesiod (Theog. 120) he is one of the 
oldest and the most beautiful of the gods, whose power neither 
gods nor men can resist. He also evolves order and harmony 
out of Chaos by uniting the separated elements. This cosmic 
Eros, who in Orphic cosmogony sprang from the world-egg 
which Chronos, or Time, laid in the bosom of Chaos, and which is 
the origin of all created beings, degenerated in later mythology 
into the capricious god of sexual passion, the son of Aphrodite 
and Zeus, Ares or Hermes. He is commonly represented as 
a mischievous boy, the tormentor of gods and men, even his 
own mother not being proof against his attacks. His brother is 
Anteros, the god of mutual love, who punishes those who do not 
return the love of others, without which Eros could not thrive ; 
he is sometimes described as the opponent of Eros. The chief 
associates of Eros are Pothos and Himeros (Longing and Desire), 
Pcitho (Persuasion), the Muses and the Graces ; he himself 
is in constant attendance on Aphrodite. Later writers (Euripides 
being the first) assumed the existence of a number of Erotes (like 
the Roman Amores and Cupidines) with similar attributes. 
According to the philosophers, Eros was not only the god of 
sexual love, but also of the loyal and devoted friendship of men ; 
hence the Theban “ Sacred Band ” was devoted to him, and the 
Cretans and Spartans offered sacrifice to him before going into 
battle (Athenaeus xiii. p. 561). In Alexandrian poetry Eros is 
at one time the powerful god who conquers all, at another the 
elfish god of love. For the Roman adaptation of Eros see Cupid, 
and for the later legend of Cupid and Psyche see Psyche. 

In art Eros is represented as a beautiful youth or a winged 
child. His attributes are the bow and arrows and a burning 
torch. The rose, the hare, the cock and the goat are frequently 
associated with him. The most celebrated statue of him was at 
Thespiae, the work of Praxiteles. Other famous representatioas 
are the Vatican torso and Eros trying his bow (in the Capitoline 
museum). 

See J. £. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Creek Religion 
(1903) ; G. F. Schomann, De Cupidine Cosmogonico (1852) ; E. 
Gerhard, Vber den Gott Eros (1850) ; articles in Roscher’s Lexikon 
der Mythologies Daremberg and Saglio's DicHonnaire des antiques, 
and Pauly-Wissowa's RealencyclopOdie. 

ERPENIUS (original name van Erps), THOMAS (1584-1624), 
Dutch Orientalist, was bom at Gorcum, in Holland, on the iilJi 
of September 1584. After completing his early education at 
Leiden, he entered the university of that city, and in 1608 took 
the degree of master of arts. By the advice of Scaliger he studied 
Orient languages whilst taking his course of Geology. He 
afterwards travelled in England, France, Italy and Germany, 
forming connexions with learned men, and availing himself of the 
information which they communicated. During his stay at Paris 
he contracted a friend^ip with Casaubon, which lasted during his 
life, and also took lessons in Ambic from an Egyptian, Jose{>h 
Barbatus, otherwise called Abu-dakni. At Venice he j^ected 
himself in the Turkish, Persic and Ethiopnc languages. After a 
long absence, Erpenius returned to his own country in 1612, and 
on the xoth of February 26x3 he was appointed professor of 
Arabic and other Oriental languages, Hebrew excepted, in the 
university of Leiden. Soon after his settlement at Leiden, 
animated by the example of Savary de Braves, who had estab- 
lished an Arabic priess at Paris at his own charge, he caused new 
Arabic characters to be cut at a great expense, uid erected a press 
in his own house. In 16x9 the curators of the university of Leiden 




instituted a second chair of Hehsew in his ^vour. In 1620 he 
was sent by the States of Holland to induce Pierce Quxnoulin 
or Aildr^ Rivet to settle in that counUy ; and after a s^nd 
journey he was successful in inducing Rivet to comply with their 
request. Some time after the return of Erpcnius, tihe states 
appointed him their interpreter ; and in this capacity he had the 
dutyimposed upon him of translating and replying to* the different 
letters of the Moslem princes of Asia and Africa. His reputation 
had now spread throughout all Europe^ and several princes^ 
the kings of England and Spain, and the archbishop of Seville 
made him the most flattering offers ; but he constantly refused 
to leave his native counta'y. He was preparing an edition of the 
Koran with a Latin translation and notes, and was projecting 
an Oriental library, when he died prematurely on the 13th of 
November 1624. 

Among his works may be nlcntiDned his Grammaiica Arabica, 
published ' originally in 1613 and often reprinted ; Hudimenta 
nnguae Arahicae ( 1620 ) ; Gvammatica Jibfaea genet atis ( 1621 ) ; 
Crammatica Chaldaica et Syria (1628) ; and an edition of £lmacm*s 
Hisiory of the Sarucens, 

ERROLL^Cir EaaoL), FRASCJB HAY, 9TH Earl of (d. 1631), 
Scottish nobleman, was the son of Andrew, 8th earl, and of 
Lady Jean Hay, daughter of William, 6th earl. The date of 
his birth is unrecorded, but he succeeded to the earldom 
(cr. X453) ^ converted to Roman Catholicism, 

and as lie associate of Huntly joined in the Spanish conspiracies 
against the throne of Elizabeth. A letter written by him, 
declaring his allegiance to the king of Spain, having been inter- 
cepted kiMi sent by Elizabeth to fames in February 1589, he 
was declared a rebel by the councH. He engaged with Huntly 
and Crawford in a rebellion in the north of Scotland, but then* 
forces surrendered at Aberdeen on the arrival of the king in 
April ; and in July Erroll gave himself up to James, who leniently 
refrained from exacting any penalty. In September of the same 
year he entered into a personal bond with Huntly for mutual 
assistance; and in 1590 displeased the king by marrying, in 
spite of his prohibition, Lady Elizabeth Douglas, daughter of 
the earl of Morton. He was inaprisoned on suspicion of comr 
plicky in the attempt made by Gray and Both well to surprise 
the king at Falkland in June 1592 ; and though he obtained 
his release, ho was again proclaimed a rebel on account of the 
discovery of hrs signature to two of the “Spanish Blanks,’’ 
unwritten sheets subscribed with the names of the chief con^ 
spirators in a plot for a Spanish invasion of Scotland, to be hlied 
up later with the terms of the projected treaty. After a failure 
to apprehend him in March 1593, Erroll and his companions 
were sentenced to abjure Romanism or leave the kingdom ; and 
on their non-compliance were in 1594 declared traitors. On the 
yri of October they defeated at GlenKvet a force sent against 
them under Argyll ; though Erroll himself was severely woundie^, 
and Skius Castl^, his seat, razed to the ground. The rel>el lords 
left Scotland in 1595, and Erroll, on report of his further con- 
spiracka abroad, was arrested by the states of Zealand, but was 
afterwairds allowed to escape. He returned to Scotland seaatly 
in 1596, and on the aoth of June 1597 abjured Romanism and 
made his peace with the Kirk. He enjoyed the favour of the < 
kiing, and m 1602 was appointed k commissions to negotiate the 
union with England. His relations with the Kirk, however^ were 
not so amicable. The reality of his oonversion was disputed, 
and oh the 21st of May 1608 he was cobfined to the city of iPerth 
'' for the better resolution of his doubts,” being sul^quenidy ; 
declared an obstinate “ papist,” exoonununicat^, deprived ^ I 
his estate, #nd imprisoned at Dumbarton ; and after some | 
further vacillation was hnaHy released in May x6zi. Lord. 
Erroll died on the t6th of July 1631, and was buried in the clmroh } 
of Sktins. He married (1) Anne, daughter of John, 4tb eai:l df ; 
Athfidl; (a) Margaret, daughter of the regent Murray; and (^); 
Elizabeth, daughter iof Willia^ 6lh earl of Morton. By his ^ 
third wife he had several children, of whom his eldest son, 
Wiltiam^ succeeded inm; The dispute ndkich began in his 
lifetime ocxioerm]:^ die hereditary office of lord high constable | 
between the fhmiUes of Erroll and of the Eaii Marischal wis 
settled iinaily in iavoiir of the former; thus establishing the 


|»recedenoe tan joyed by the earie of Erroll next after the royid 
family Over aU other subjects in Scomnd 

Sea Erroll Papers (Spalding Quh MisceUa^ vol it, 211) ; 
Andrew Lax^ Hist, of SpoiUnd, vol ii. ; Hist. MsS. Comm. MSS. 
of Eatlr of mar and Kellie ; D. Calderwood's HUt. of the Church of 
Scotland ; John Spalding*^ Memoriah Club, 1830); 

Collected Essays of T. C. Law, cd. by P. H. Bmwn (1904) ; Treason 
and Plot, by M. A. S. Hume (1901). 

ERROR (lot, error, from errate, to wander, to err), a mistake, 
a departure or 'deviation from what is true, exact or right. For 
the legal process by which a judgment could be reversed on the 
ground of error, known as a “writ of error,” see Writ and 
Appeai.. The words “ error excepted ” or “ errors and omissions 
excepted ’’ (contracted to “ E-E.” “ E. & O.E.”), are frequently 
placed at the end of a statement of account or an invoice, so idiat 
the accounting party may reserve the right to correct any errors 
or omissions which may be subsequently discovered, or make 
further claims in respect of them, In mathematics, “ error ” 
is the deviation of an observed or calculated quantity from its 
true value. The calculus of errors leads to the formulation of 
the “ law of error,” which is an analytical expression of the 
most probably true value of a series of discordant values (see 
Pkobabiuty). 

BRSCH, JOHANM SAMUEL (1766-1828), the founder of 
German bibliography, was bom at Grossglogau, in Silesia, on 
the 23rd of June 1766. In 1785 he entered the university of 
Halle with the view of studying theology ; but soon his whole 
attention became engrossed by histoiy^ bibliography and 
geography. At Halle he made the acquaintance of J. E. Fabri, 
professor of geography ; and when the latter was made professor 
of history and statistics at Jena, Ersch accompanied him thither, 
and aided him in the preparation of several works. In 1788 he 
published the Vermchnis alter anonymischen Sekriften, as a 
supplement to the 4th edition of Mcusel’s Gelehrles Detdschland. 
The researches required for this work suggested to him the 
preparation of a Repertorium iiber die allgemeinen deutschen 
Journtde und andere periodische Sammlungen jiir Erdbeschreibmg, 
Geschichle, und die damdt verwandten W issenschafien (Lemgo, 
1790-^1792). The fame which this publication acquired him led 
to his being engaged by Schutz and Hufeland to prepare an 
Allgemeines Repertorium der Liter atur, published m 8 yols. 
(Jena and Wiritnar^ 1793-1809), whidi condensed the literary 
productions of 15 years (1785-1800), and included an account 
not merely of the books published during that period, but also 
of articles in periodicals and magazines, and even of the criticisms 
to which each book had been subject^. While engaged in this 
great work he also projected La France litteraire, which was 
published at Hamburg in 5 vols., from 1797 to 1806. In 1795 
he went to Hamburg to edit the Neue Hamburger Zeitung, 
founded by Victor Klopstock, brother of the poet, but return^ 
in jSqo to Jena to take active part in the Aligemeine Literalur- 
%eittmg. He also obtained in the same year the office of librarian 
in the university, and in 1802 was made professor of philosophy 
In 1803 he ao^pted the cluur of ^^^aphy aad ^statistics at 
Halle, and in r8o8 was made principal librarian. He here 
projected a Handbueh der deutseken Uteraiur se$t der MiUe des 
iS^ Jahrh. bis auf dieneuesU Zeit (Leipzig, 1812-18x4) add, along 
with Johann Gottfried Gruber {q.v.), the AUgemeine EncyklopMie 
der Wissenschaftm und Kibnste (Leipzig, x8i8 ffg.) which he 
continued as far as the 2xst volume. The accuracy and thorough- 
ness of this monumental encyclopaedia make it still an indis- 
pensable book of refenmee. < Ersch died at Halle on the i6th of 
January 1828^ 

BRSKlNE^ EKflBZER ^x68o-t754X Scottish divine, the 
chief founder of the Seoession Church (formed of dissenters from 
the Qxurdi of Scotland), was bom opi toe 22nd of Tuive 1680^ 
most probably at Drybui^, Berwickshire. His father, Hkmy 
Erskine, who was at one txitie minister at Comhill, Durhun; was 
ejected in 1662 by the Act of Uniformity^ and, after suffering 
some years* hnprisonment, was alter toe Involution appointed 
to the parish of Chimslde, Berwickshire. Alter studying at 
the univmty of Edinbui]^, Bbeneser became irimister of 
Portmoak, KinrosBHto^. ^ere he temahitd for twentyHeight 
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years^ after iduch, in the autumn of 1731, he was translated 
to the West Church, Stirling. Some time before this, he, aiong 
with some other ministers, was '' rebuked and admonished,*’ 
by the general assembly, for defending the doctrines contaiifed 
in the AfornTter of Modem Divimiy (sec Boston, Thomas)^ A 
sermon which he preached on lay patronagfc before the synod 
of Perth in 1733 furnished new grounds of accusation, and he 
was compelled to shield himself from rebuke by appealing to the 
general assembly. Here, however, the sentence oi the synod 
was confinned, and after many fniitless attempts to obtain a 
hearing, he, along with William Wilson of Perth, Alexander 
Moncrieff of Abcmethy and James Fisher of Kinclavcn, was 
suspended from the ministry by the commission in November 
of that year. Against this sentence they protested, and con* 
stituted themselves into a separate church court, under the name 
of the associate presbytery. In 1739 they were again summoned 
before the assembly, and in tlheir corporate capacity declined 
to acknowled]^ the authority of the church, and were deposed 
in the following year. They received numerous accessions to 
their communion, and remained in harmony with each other 
till 1747, vdien a division took place in regard to the nature of 
the oath administered to burgesses. Erskine joined with the 
“ burgher ” section, and became their professor of theology. 
He continued also to preach to a numerous congregation in 
Stirling tUl his deatii, which took place on the snd of June 1754. 
Erskine was a very popular preacher, and a man of consider- 
able force of character ; he acted throughout on principle with 
honesty and courage. The burgher and anti -burgher sections 
of the Secession Church were reunited in i8ao, and in 1847 they 
united with the relief synod in forming the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

Erstkine's published works consist chiefly of sermons. His Life 
and Diavy^ edited by the Rov. Donald Fraser, was published in 
1840. His Works were published in 1785. 

ERSKINE, HENRY (1746-1817X lord advocate of Scotland, 
the second son of Henry David, loth earl of Buchan and brother 
of the lord chancellor Erskine, was born in Edinburgh on the 
1st of November 1746. He was educated at the universities 
of St Andrews, Glasgow and Edinburgh, and was admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocates m 1768. His reputation 
as a clever and fluent speaker was hrst made in the debates of 
the general assembly, ^ which he had been early elected an 
elder. In 1783 he was appointed to the office of lord advocate, 
which he held during the brief coalition ministry of Fox and 
North. In 1785 he was elected dean of the faculty of advocates, 
and was xe’Clected annually tiU 1796, when his conduct in moving 
a series of resolutions at a puldic meeting, condemning the govern^ 
meat’s sedition and treason bills, brouglxt on him the opposition 
of the ministerial party, and he was deposed in favour of Robert 
Dundas. On the formation of the Grenville ministry in x8o6 
he again became lord advocate and was returned to parliament 
for the Haddington burghs, which he exchanged at the general 
election of the same year for the Dumfries burghs. His tenure 
of the lord advocate^ip ended in March 1807 on the downfall 
of the ministry. In 1811 he gave up his practice at the bar and 
retired to his countiy residence of Almondel, in Linlitl^gowsbire, • 
where he died on the 8th of October 18x7. 

His eldest son, Hemy David (z7S^'-i857), succeeded as x^th 
earl of Buchan on his uncle’s death in 1829. 

Erskine’s reputarion will survive as the finest and most 
eloquent orator of his day at the Scottish bar ; added to a charm- 
ing forensic style was a most captivating wit, which, as Lord 
jSmy said, was all argument, and each of his delightful 
^lustrations a material step in bis reasoning.” Erskine was also 
the author some poems, of which the best, known is ” The 
Emigrant” (17S3). 

,340 lieuh-Cot X Fargusspn’s 

ERNKIIIE^ JOHN (lyei-iSoj), ^ttish divine, son of John 
Eiskine of Caxiiocki was hom on the ^nd of June z7sx. He 
etudfed law for a time afoev oomfdetmg bis course in arts at the 
univeeiity of Edinburgh, >hut was ovcaitui^ hem to ineadi 
in 1743 ; and t¥af successively fsnrish minister of Kiikktillocfa, 
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inear Glaagow, Cukrdsa, in Fifeshire (1753)^ New Gteyfriars 
church in Edinburgh (17158)) and Old Greyfeiars church in. f 7163, 
where he became the colleague of Principal Robertson, the 
historiaii. Here he remained until ins death, whkh took place 
on the iqth of January 1803. Dr Erskine’s writings consist 
chiefiy of controversial pamphlets on theological subjects.. His 
^rmom are clear, vigorous expositions of a moderate CalvinisiSv 
in which metaphysical argument and practical morality are 
happily blended. In church politics he was the leader of the 
evangelical party ; and was much beloved for his high character 
and amiability. 

For his life and works see Sir H. Moncreif! WeRwood', Ufo ond 
Writings of J, Erskine^ D.D. (Edinburgh, 1818). 

ERSKINE, JOHN, of Camock (1695-1768), Scottish Jurist, 
sem of Lieut. -Colonel John Erskine, was born in 1695. Ne was 
admitted a member of the faculty of advocates in 1 7 19. Althou^ 
he never enjoyed much practice at the bar, he acquired a high 
reputation as a Sound and learned lawyer, and in 1737 was 
appointed professor of Scots law in the university of Edinburgh. 
In 1754 he published his Principles of the Law of Scotland. He 
retired from his chair in 1765 ; and during the remainder of 
his uneventful life he occupied himself with the preparation of 
his great work, the Institutes of the Law of Scotland^ which he 
did not live to publish. He died at Cardross, Perthshire, on the 
ist of March 1768. 

Erskinc’s Institutes, although not exhibiting the grasp of 
principle which distinguished his great predecessor Lord Stair, 
IS so conspicuous for learning, accuracy and sound good sense, 
that it has always been esteemed of the highest authority on 
the law of Scotland. ’JTie first edition appeared in 1773 and 
it has been many times reprinted. The Principles, although 
published first, is substantially an abridgment of the laq^er 
work, and is in some respects superior to it, being more concise 
and direct. It retains its place as the text-book on Scots law, 
and is frequently being fe-edited. 

ERSKINE, JOHN, of Dun (1509-1591), Scottish reformer, 
the son of Sir John Erskine, laird of Dun, was bom in 1509, 
and was educated at King’s College, Aberdeen. At the age of 
twenty-one Erskine was the cause — probably by accident— of 
a priest’s death, and was forced to go abroad, where lie came under 
the influence of the new learning. It was through his agjsncy 
that Greek was first taught in Scotland by Petrus de Marsilfers 
at Montrose. This fact counted for much in the progress of the 
Reformation. Erskine was also drawn towards the new faith, 
being a close friend of George Wishart, the reformer, from whose 
fate he was saved by his wealth and influence, and of John Knox, 
whose advice openly to discountenance the mass was given in 
the lodgings of the laird of Dun. In the stormy controversies 
of the time of Mary Stuart and James VI. Erskine was a coh^ 
spicuous figure and a moderating influence. He was able to 
soothe the queen when her feelings had been outraged by Knox’s 
denunciations — being a man “most gentill of nature”— and 
frequently acted as mediator both between the catholic and 
reforming parties, and among the reformers themselves. In 
1560 he was appointed — though a layman — superintendent 
of the reformed church of Scotland for Angus and Meams, and 
in 1572 he gave his assent to the modified episcopacy proposed 
by Morton at the I^ith convention. Though never Jumself 
ordained, he was held in such high esteem by the leaders of 
church os to be more than once elected mod^atbt of the generi^ 
assembly (first in 1564), and he was amongst those who in 
1578 drew up the Second Book of Discipline. From 1579 he was 
a mentbet of the king’s council. He died iji 1591. Erskine oii^ 
his peculiar influence among the Sejottish f efonnem tl^ 

— rare in those days — of stearffasti . egavic^ns con- 

ciliatory manner ; Queen Monr dewil^^ Wm as ” a and 
sweet-natured man, with true honesty and uprightnw/' 

Dun Papers in Spalding CM Miso^lUpc^, voL lv. 
(I/849L and the article by T. F. Henderson in the P^t. Biog, 

ERSKINE, W Scottish: dWliie. brother of 

Ehenezer Erskine was bom on the March 1685^ 

.After stu( 4 ying at the university of Edinburgh, hg was in 1711 
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ordained assistant minister at Dunfermline. He homologated | 
the protests which his brother laid on the table of the assembly 
after being rebuked for his sjmod sermon, but he did not formally 
withdraw from the establishment till 1737. He was also 
present, though not as a member, at the first meeting of the 
associate presbytery. When the severance took place on account 
of the oath administered to burgesses, he adhered, along with his 
brother, to the burgher section. He died after a short illness 
on the 6th of November 1752. 

His works consist of sermons, poetical paraphrases and gospel 
sonnets. The Gospel Sonnets have frequently appeared separately. 
His Life and Diaty, edited by the Rev. D. Fraser, was published in 
1842. 

ERSKINE, THOMAS, of Linlathen (1788-1870), Scottish 
theologian, youngest son of David Erskine, writer to the signet 
in Edinburgh, and of Anne Graham, of the Grahams of Airth, 
was bom on the 13th of October 1788. He was a descendant of 
John, ist or 6th earl of Mar, regent of Scotland in the reign of 
James VI., a grandson of Colonel John Erskine of Camock. 
After being educated at the high school of Edinburgh and at 
Durham, he attended the literary and law classes at the university 
of Edinburgh, and becoming in 1810 a member of the Edinburgh 
faculty of advocates, he for some time enjoyed the intimate 
acquaintance of Cockbum, Jeffrey, Scott and other distinguished 
men whose talent then lent lustre to the Scottish bar. In 1816 
he succeeded to the family estate of Linlathen, near Dundee, and 
devoted himself to theolog>\ The writings of Erskine, especially 
his published letters, are distinguished by a graceful style, and 
possess originality and interest. His theological views have a 
considerable similarity to those of Frederick Denison Maurice, 
who acknowledges having been indebted to him for his first true 
conception of the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice. Erskine had 
little interest in the “ historical criticism ” of Christianity, and 
regarded as the only proper criterion of its truth its conformity 
or nonconformity with man’s spiritual nature, and its adapt- 
ability or non-adaptability to man’s spiritual needs. He con- 
sidered the incarnation of Christ as the necessary manifestation 
to man of an eternal sonship in the divine nature, apart from 
which those filial qualities which God demands from man could 
have no sanction ; by faith as used in Scripture he understood 
to be meant a certain moral or spiritual activity or energy which 
virtually implied salvation, because it implied the existence of 
a principle of spiritual life possessed of an immortal power. 
This faith, he believed, could be properly awakened only by the 
manifestation, through Christ, of love as the law of life, and 
as identical with an eternal righteousness which it was God’s 
purpose to bestow on every individual soul. As an interpreter 
of the mystical side of Calvinism and of the psychological con- 
ditions which correspond with the doctrines of grace Erskine is 
unrivalled. During the last thirty-three years of his life Erskine 
ceased from literary work. Among his friends were Madame 
Vernet, the duchess de Broglie, the younger Mdme de Stael, 
M. Vinet of Lausanne, Edward Irving, Frederick D. Maurice, 
Dean Stanley, Bishop Ewing, Dr John Brown and Thomas 
Carlyle. His wide influence was due to his high character and 
unassuming eamestnes.s. He died at Edinburgh on the 20th of 
March 1870. 

His principal works are Remarks on ike Internal Evidence for the 
Truth of Revealed Religion (1820), an Essay on Faith (1822), and 
the Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel (1828). These have all 
p^sed through several editions, and have also been translated into 
French. He is also the author of the Braeen Serpent (1831), the 
Doctrine of Election (1839), several “ Introductory Essays " to 
editions of Christian Authors^ and a posthumous work entitled 
Spiritual Order and Other Papers (1871). Two vols. of his letters, 
edited by William Hanna, D.D., with reminiscences by Dean Stanley 
and Principal Shaiip, ap^red in 1877. 

ERSKINE^ THOMAS ERSKINE, ist Baron (1750-1823), 
lord chancellor of England, was the third and youngest son of 
Henry David, loth earl of Buchan, and was bom in Edinburgh 
on the ibth of January 1750. From an early age he showed a 
strong desire to enter one of the learned professions ; but his 
father, ow^ to his straitened circumstances, was unable to do 
more than give him a good school education at the high school 


of Edinburgh and the grammar school of St Andrews. In 1764 
he was sent as a midshipman on board the ** Tartar,” but on 
finding, when he returned to this country after four years’ 
absence in North America and the West Indies, that there was 
little immediate chance of his rank of acting lieutenant being 
confirmed, he quitted the service and entered file army, purchas- 
ing a commission in the ist Royals with the meagre patrimony 
which had been left to him. But promotion here was as slow as 
in the navy ; while in 1770 he had added greatly to his difficulties 
by marr}qng the daughter of Daniel Moore, M.P. for Marlow, 
an excellent wife, but as poor as himself. However, an accidental 
visit to an assize court m the town in which he was quartered, 
and an interview with Lord Mansfield, the presiding judge, 
confirmed his resolve to quit the army for the law. Accordingly 
on the 26th of April 1775 he was admitted a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He also on the 13th of January following entered himself as 
a gentleman commoner on the books of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but merely that by graduating he might be called two 
years earlier. 

He read in the chambers of Francis Buffer (afterwards Mr 
Justice Buffer) and George (afterwards Baron) Wood, and was 
called to the bar on the 3rd of July 1778. His success was 
immediate and brilliant. An accident was the means of giving 
him his first case, Rex v. BaiUie, in which he appeared for Captain 
Thomas Baillie, the lieutenant-governor of Greenwich hospital, 
who had published a pamphlet animadverting in severe terms 
upon the abuses which Lord Sandwich, the first lord of the 
admiralty, had introduced into the management of the hospital, 
and against whom a rule had been obtained from the court of 
king’s bench to show cause why a criminal information for libel 
should not be filed. Erskine was the junior of five counsel ; and 
it was his good fortune that the prolixity of his leaders con- 
sumed the whole of the first day, thereby giving the advantage 
of starting afresh next morning. He made use of this opportunity 
to deliver a speech of wonderful eloquence, skill and courage, 
which captivated both the audience and the court. The nile 
was discharged, and Erskine’s fortune was made. He received, 
it is said, thirty retainers before he left the court. In 1781 he 
delivered another remarkable speech, in defence of I.ord George 
Gordon — a speech which gave the death-blow to the doctrine 
of constructive treason. In 1783, when the Coalition ministry 
came into power, he was returned to parliament as member for 
Portsmouth. His first speech in the House of Commons was a 
failure ; and he never in parliamentary debate possessed anything 
like the influence he had at the bar. He lost his seat at the dis- 
solution in the following year, and remained out of parliament 
until 1790, when he was again returned for Portsmouth. But 
his success at the bar continued unimpaired. In 1783 he received 
a patent of precedence. His first special retainer was in defence 
of Dr W. D. Shipley, dean of St Asaph, who was tried in 1784 
at Shrewsbury for seditious libel — ^a defence to which was due 
the passing of the Libel Act 1792, laying down the principle 
that it is for the jury, and not for the judge to decide the question 
whether or no a publication is a libel. In 1789 he was counsel for 
John Stockdale, a bookseller, who was charged with seditious libel 
in publishing a pamphlet in favour of Warren Hastings, whose 
trial was then proceeding ; and his speech on this occasion, 
probably his greatest effort, is a consummate specimen of the 
art of addressing a jury. Three years afterwards he brought 
d6wn the opposition alike of friends and foes by defendmg 
Thomas Paine, author of The Rights of Man — holding that an 
advocate has no right, by refusing a brief, to convert himself 
into a judge. As a consequence he lost the office of attorney- 
general to the prince of Wales, to which he had been appointed 
in 1786; the prince, however, subsequently made amends by 
making him his chancellor. Among Erskine’s later speeches 
may be mentioned those for Home Tooke and the other advocates 
of parliamentary rWorm, and that for James Hadfield, who was 
accused of shooting at the king. On file accession of the Gren- 
ville ministry in 1806 he was made lord chancellor, an office for 
vhich his training had m no way prepared him, but which he 
fortunately held only during the short period his party was in 
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power. Of the remainder of his life it would be well if nothing 
could be said. Occasionally speaking in pariuunent, and hoping 
that he might return to office should the prince become re^t, 
he gradually degenerated into a state of useless idleness. Never 
conspicuous for prudence, he aggravated his increasing poverty 
by an unfortunate second mamage. 

His first wife had died in 1805, and he married at Gretna Green 
a Miss Mary Buck. The date of this marriage is not definitely 
known. Once only — in his conduct in the case of Queen Caroline 
--<loes he recall his former self. He died at Almondell, Linlithgow- 
shire, on the 17th of November 1823, of pneumonia, caught on 
the voyage to Scotland. 

Erskine^s great forensic reputation was, to a certain extent, 
a concomitant of the numerous political trials of the day, but 
it was also due to his impassioned eloquence and undaunted 
courage, which so often carried audience and juty and even the 
court along with him. As a judge he did not succeed ; and it 
has been questioned whether under any circumstances he could 
have succeeded. For the office of chancellor he was plainly unfit. 
As a lawyer he was well read, but by no means profound. His 
strength lay in the keenness of his reasoning faculty, in his 
dexterity and the ability with which he disentangled complicated 
masses of evidence, and above all in his unrivalled power of 
fixing and commanding the attention of juries. To no depart- 
ment of knowledge but law had he applied himself systematically, 
with the single exception of English literature, of which he 
acquired a thorough mastery in early life, at intervals of leisure 
in college, on board ship, or in the army. Vanity is said to have 
been his ruling personal characteristic ; but those who knew 
him, while they admit the fault, say that in him it never took 
an offensive form, even in old age, while the singular grace and 
attractiveness of his manner endeared him to all with whom he 
came in contact. 

By his first wife he had four sons and four daughters. His 
eldest son, David Montagu (1776-1855), was a well-known 
diplomatist; his second son, Henry David (1786-1859), was 
dean of Ripon; and his third son, Thomas (1788-1864), became 
a judge of the court of common pleas. By his second wife he 
had one son, born in 1821. 

In 1772 Erskine published Observations on the Prevailing Abuses 
in the British Army, a pamphlet which had a large circulation, and 
in later life, Armata, an imitation of Gulliver's Travels, His most 
noted speeches have repeatedly appeared in a collected form. See 
Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors ; Moore’s Diaries ; Pergusson's 
Henry Ershine (1882) ; Dumerit’s Henry Erskine, a Study (Paris, 
1883) ; Lord Brougham’s Memoir, prefixed to Erskine’s Speeches 
(1847); RotniUy’8 Memoirs; the Croker Papers; Lord Holland's 
Memoirs^ 

ERUBESCITE, a native copper-iron sulphide, Cu6FeS4, of 
importance as an ore of copper. It crystallizes in the cubic 
system, the usual form being that of mterpenetrating cubes 
twinned on an octahedral plane. The faces are usually curved 
and rough, and the crystals confusedly aggregated together. 
Compact and granular masses are of more frequent occurrence. 
The colour on a freshly fractured surface is bronzy or coppery, 
but in moist air this rapidly tarnishes with iridescent blue and 
red colours ; hence the names purple copper ore, variegated 
copper ore (Ger. Buntkupferere), horse-fiesh ore, and erubescite 
(from the Lat. erubescere, ** to grow red ”). The lustre is metallic, 
and the streak greyish-black ; hardness 3 ; sp. gr. 5-0. Bomite 
(after Baron Ignaz von Bom, b. 1742^ d. 1791) is a name in 
common use for this mineral, and it pr^ates enib^cite,^e name 
given by J. D. Dana in 1850, but afterwards rejected by him ; 
Frendi authors use the name phillipsite, aftn the English 
mineralogist, R. Phillips, who anatysed the mineral ; both these 
earlier names had, however, been previously used for other 
minemls. 

Owing to the frequent presence of mechaaioally admixed 
chalcopyrite and cfaalcocite, the published analyses of erubescite 
show wide variations, the copp^, for example, varying from 
50 to 70 %. Even t^ best umiish crystals endose a nucleus 
of chalcop3rrite (CuFeS,), andan ana^sis of these made in 1839 
led to the loD^aocepted fomuala uigFeS,. Recently, B. J. 


Harrington has analysed carefully selected material and obtained 
the formula Cu5FeS4. 

Erubescite occurs in copper-bearing veins, and has been mined 
as an ore of copper at Redruth in Cornwall, Montecatiiu in the 
province of Pisa, Tuscany, Bristol in Connecticut, Acton in 
Canada, and other localities in North America. The best 
crystallized specimens are from the Cam Brea mine and other 
copper mines in the neighbourhood of Redruth, and from Bristol 
in Connecticut. Recently a few large isolated crystals with 
the form of icositetrahedra have been found with calcite and 
albite in a gold-vein on Frossnitz-Alpe in the Gross-Venediger, 
Tirol. (L. J. S.) 

ERYSIPELAS (a Greek word, probably derived from kpvOpi^, 
red, and irtAXa, skin) — synonyms, the Rose, Si Anthony* s Fire^ 
an acute contagious disease, characterized by a special inflamma- 
tion of the skin, caused by a streptococcus. Eiysipclas is 
endemic in most countries, and epidemic at certain seasons, 
particularly the spring of the year. The poison is not very 
virulent, but it certainly can be conveyed by bedding and the 
clothes of a third person. Two varieties are occasionally 
described, a traumatic and an idiopathic, but the disease seems 
I to depend in all cases upon the existence of a wound or abrasion. 
In the so-called idiopathic variety, of which facial erysipelas 
is the best known, the point of entry is probably an abrasion by 
the lachrymal duct. 

When the erysipelas is of moderate character there is simply 
a redness of the integument, which feels somewhat hard and 
thickened, and upon which there often appear small vesications. 
This redness, though at first circumscribed, tends to spread and 
affect the neighbouring sound skin, until an entire limb or a 
large area of the body may become involved in the inflammatory 
process. There is usually considerable pain, with heat and 
tingling in the affected part. As the disease advances the 
portions of skin first attacked become less inflamed, and exhibit 
a yellowish appearance, which is followed by slight desquamation 
of the cuticle. The inflammation in general gradually disappears. 
Sometimes, however, it breaks out again, and passes over the 
area originally affected a second time. But besides the skin, 
the subjacent tissues may become involved in the inflammation^ 
and give rise to the formation of pus. This is termed phleg- 
monous erysipelas, and is much more apt to occur in connexion 
with the traumatic variety of the disease. Occasionally the 
affected parts become gangrenous. Certain complications are 
apt to arise in erysipelas affecting the surface of the body, par- 
ticularly inflammation of serous membranes, such as the peri- 
cardium or pleura. 

Erysipelas of the face usually begins with symptoms of 
general illness, the patient feeling languid, drowsy and sick, 
while frequently there is a distinct rigor followed with fever. 
Sore throat is sometimes felt, but in general the first indication 
of the local affection is a red and paiifful spot at the side of the 
nose or on one of the cheeks or ears. Occasionally it would appear 
that the inflammation begins in the throat, and reaches the face 
through the nasal fossae. The redness gradually spreads over 
the whole surface of the face, and is accompanied with swelling, 
which in the lax tissues of the cheeks and eyelids is so great 
that the features soon become obliterated and the countenance 
wears a hideous expression. Advancing over the scalp, the 
disease may invade neck and pass on to the trunk, but in 
general the inflammation remains confined to the face and head. 
While the disease progresses, besides the pain, tenderness and 
heat of the affected parts, the constitutional symptoms are very 
severe. The temperature rises often to 105® or higher, remaiiu 
high for four or five days, and then falls by crisis. Delirium is 
a frequent accompaniment. The attack in general l^ts for a 
week or ten days, during which the inflammation subside^ in the 
parts of the skm first attacked, while it spreads onwaixlB in other 
directioiis, and after it has pas^ away there is, as already 
observed, some slight desquamation of the cutide. 

Although in general the termination is kvourable, serious 
and occasionaUy fatal results follow from inflammation of the 
membranci of the bvain,and jn some rare instances sudden death 
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bat ocisurred from tnfitenation aarisiDg icon! oedema gbttidit^ 
the inflammatory action having spread into aiKl extensively 
involved the throat. One attack of this disease^ so bur icom 
protecting from, appears rather to predispose to others. It is 
sometimes a cao^lication in certain ieonns of exhaustmg jdiaeasfiii 
sudi as phthisis or typhoid fever^ and is then to be xegardffil as 
of serious import A very fatal form occasionally attacks new- 
born infants^ partioularly in tbe iirat four weeks of their lives. 
In epidemics of puerperal fever this form of erysipelas has been 
specially kmnd to prevail. 

The treatment of erysipelas is best conducted on the expectant 
system. The disease in most instances tends to a favourable 
terminatioii ; and beyond attention to the coadLtmn of the 
stomach and bowels^ which may require the use of some gentle 
kxativie, httle is necessary m the way of medicine. The employ- 
ment of preparations of iron in large doses is strongly 
recommended by many physicians. But the chief point is the 
administration of abundant nourishment in a light and digestible 
form. Of the inany local applications which may be employed^ 
hot fomentations will be found among the most soothing. Dusting 
the affected part with powdered starchy and wmpping it in 
cotton waddings is also of use. 

In the case of phlegmonous erysipelas complicating wounds^ 
free incisidns into the part are necessary. 

ERYTHRAE [mod. Liiri\y one of the Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor^ situated on a small peninsula stretching into the Bay of 
Exytbrae^ at an equal distance from the mountains Mimas and 
Corycus^ and directly opposite tbe island of Chios. In the 
peninsula excellent wine was produced. The town was said to 
have been founded by lonians under Knopos^ son of Codrus. 
Never a large city^ it sent only eight ships to the battle of Lade. 
The Erythraeans owned for a considerable time the supremacy 
of Athens^ but towards the close of the Peloponnesian war they 
threw off their allegiance to that city. Alter the battle- of Cnidus^ 
however, they received Conon, and paid him honours in an 
inscription, still extant. Erythrae was the birthplace of two 
prbphetesses — one of whom, Sibylla, is mefrrtion^ by Strabo 
u Uving in the early period of the city; the other, Atheuais, 
lived in the time of Alexander the Gxeat. The ruins include 
well-preserved Hdlenistic walls with towers, of which five arc 
stiff visible. The acropolis (380 ft.) has the theatre on its N. 
slope, and eastwards lie many remains of Byzantine buildings. 
Modem litri is a considerable place and pc^, extending from 
the anciextit harbour to the acropolis. The smaller coasting 
steamers call, and there is on active trade with Chios and Smyrna. 

ERYTHRITE, the name given to (1) a mineral composed 
of a hydrated cobalt arsenate, and (2) in chemistry, a tetra- 
hydric alcohol. (1) The mineral erytbrite has tbt formula 
Co^As 04)2*8H^O, and crystallizes in the monoclinic system and 
B isomorphous with vivianite. It sometimes occurs as beautiful 
Tadially»tarranged groups of blade-shaped crystals with a bright 
crimson colour and brilliant lustre. On exposure to light the 
colour and lustre deteriorate. There is a perfect cleavage parallel 
to the plane of symmetry, on which the lustre is peaxfy. Cleav- 
age ffakes are soft (Hw a), sectile and flexible ; specihe gravity 
2*95. The minend is, howevtr, more often found as an earthy 
enorustatbn with a peach-blossom colour, and in this form was 
eariy(i727) known as cobalt-bloom (Ger. Kobaltbluih£), The name 
erytiicite, from ipvfipii, *‘rcd,^' was given by F. S. Beudant 
in 1362. .Erythrite occurs as a pvoduot of alteration of smaltite 
(Coi^) and other cobaltilerous arsenides. Ihe finest crystalikted 
speoimens are from Schneeberg in Saxony. Tbe earthy variety 
hcB been found in Thuringia and Cornwall and some oibet 
aces. (2) The akohed erythrite has the oonstitiitianal formula 
0*H2€«€H(OH)iCH(OH)*CH2l^ ^ it is also known as erytltfol, 
erythr(^ludti andphy^. It oorrespoe^ to tartaric acid/^md, 
Ulm this aobstance, it in iooratefeo-iaomeric forms. . flhe 
kiternally compensated modifka^on, f-erythrite, >corre8poni^^ 
to mesotartaric iacidy occurs free in thealgM ProtoAicm^ W 
i^as the orselHaate, eiyihrii^C4H^OBMO«C^HfO|)|,in<si^ 
luffieiis and algae, especUly RoccdU iiiiMmlagMeivltlt<has a swwt 
taste^ melts at xafi^ anduboffs at 330^ Cmf^ 


dilute nitric acid gives erythrose or tetrose, which is probably 
a mixiiBie of a triozyaldehyck land^/t^^ Energetic 

Qxidarion gives eiylhriricaddandnsesotaiiam i-£rythrite 

and the .racemic mixture of the dextro and iaevo varieties were 
syndiesized iGriner in 1893 from divinyl: 

ERZERUM, or Arzrum (Arm. G&Hn), the chief town of an 
important vilfl^et of the same name in Asiatic Turkey. It is 
a militBry station and a fortress of considerable strategical value, 
closing the roods from Kars, Olti and other parts of the frontier. 
Severd important routes from Trebizond and various parts of 
Anatolia converge towards it from the west. It is. situated at 
the eastern end of an open bare plain, 30 m. long and about 12 
wide, bordered by steep, rounded mountains and traversed by 
the Kara Su, or western Euphrates, which has its source in the 
Durnkt Dagh a few miles north of that town, which lies at an 
elevation of 6250 ft. above sea-level, while the near lulls rise to 
10,000 ft. The scenery in the neighbourhood is striking, lofty 
bare mountains being varied by open plains and long valleys 
dotted with villages. Just east of the town is the broad ridge 
of the Deveboyun Gamers Neck”), across which the ro^ 
passes to Kars. To the south is the Palanduken range, from which 
emerge numerous streams, supplying the town with excellent 
water. In the plain to the nortJh the Kara Su traverses extensive 
marshes which afford good wildfowl-shooting in the spring. 

The town is surrounded by an earthen enceinte or rampart 
with some forts on the hills just above it, and others on the 
Deveboyiin ridge facing east, tbe whole forming a position of 
considerable strength. The old walls and the citadel have 
disappeared. Inside the ramparts the town lies rather cramped, 
with narrow, crooked streets, badly drained and dirty ; the 
houses are generally built of dark grey volcanic stone with flat 
roofs, the general aspect, owing to the absence of trees, being 
somewhat gloomy. The water-supply from Palanduken is 
distributed by wooden pipes to numerous public fountains. 
The town has a population of about 43>ooo, including about 
zo,oQo Armenians, 3000 Persians and a few Jews. It has a 
garrison in peace of about 5000 men. It is the seat of the 
British constate for Kurdistan, and there are other European 
consulates besides an American mission with schools. The great 
altitude accounts for very severe winter cpld, occasionally jo"' 
to 25^ below zero F., accompanied by blizzards {tipi) sometimes 
fatal to travellers overtaken by them. The summer heat is 
moderate (59" to 77°). 

There are several well-built mosques (none older than the 
i6th century), public baths, and several gc^ khans. There are 
Armenian and Catholic churches, but the most beautiful building 
is a medresse erected in the 12th century by the Seljuks, with 
ornamental doorway and two graceful minarefi 'Imowa JW 
Ckifte Minare, 

Situated on the main road from Trebizond into north-west 
Persia, the town has always a large cazavan traffic, principally 
of camels, but since the improvement of oommunications in 
Russia this has declined. A good carriage-road leads to the coast 
at Trebizond, the journey bel^ made in five or six days. There 
are also roads to Kars, Bayaaid, Erzingon and Kharput. Black- 
smiths' and coppersnuths’ woik is ^tter here than in most 
Turkulh towxB ; horse-shoes and bri^werk are also famous. 
There are sevend tanneries, and Turkish boots and sadffiea are 
largely made. Jerked beef {pQsdirma) i& also prepsutd in large 
quantities for winter uae^ The .plain produces wheat, barley, 
miUet and vegetaUes. Wood fud is scarce, the present supply 
being fir>ai tli^ Tortum district, whence surfaoe coal and lignite 
ore also brou^t ; but the usued duA is tezek or ickied icow-dung* 
The bazaars aire of nogr^ inteiest. GochI. Persian carpels 
fknilar goods can be obbtiaedL 

Erzerum is a town of great antiquity, and has been identified 
with the Atmeniatt Gfdh Kolikale, and the 

Bysaniiiie Theodoaiopolii of the 5th a 

fix)iaier iprtress of eiiipi»^- 4 ien(» its nao^ 

It was captured by tike ^ Seljuks )in laoi, whaiii it was an im- 
portant and tt faff jnOOiTuikidiiposae^ 151V In Ijidy 
1829 itwiMiapturedjbyitbeBjiasM tbe 
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occupation oontmued until the of Adrianpple .(S^tember 
The tofwm was unsucces^Uy s^ttacked by the Russians 
on the 9th of November t&77 after a vict^ gained by them a 
short time previously on the I^velx^yun hn^ it was occupied 
by tiiem during the airmisifee (71th of Februmy r878)^ami restored 
to IViricey after treaty Of Berlin. I111S59 a severe earthquake 

destroyed much of the town^ and another in November 1901 
caused much damage. 

The Eraerum vilayet extends from the Pcirsaan frontier at 
Bayazid> all along the Russian frontier and westward into 
Anatolia at Baiburt and Erzingan. It is divided into the three 
siuijaks of Bayazid, Erzerum and Erzingan. It includes the 
highest portioil of the Armenian plateau^ and consists of bare 
undulating uplands varied by lofty ranges. The deep gorges 
of the ChorOkh and Tortum streams north of the town alone 
have a different appearancci being well wooded in places. 
Both arms of the Euphrates have their rise in this cmmtxy as 
well as the Atas (Araxes) and the ChorOkh (Aoampsis). It is 
an agricultural country with few industries. Besides forests^ 
iron, salt, sulphur and other mineral springs are found. Some 
of the and lignite mines in Tortum have been recently 
worked to supply fuel for Erzerum^ The population is largely 
Armenian and Kurd with some Turks {Moslems 500,000, 
Christians 140,000). (C. W. W. ; F. R. M.) 

BRZGEBIftQE, a mountain chain of Germany, extending 
in a W.S.W. direction from the Elbe to the Elstergebirge 
along the frontier between Saxony and Bohemia. Its length 
from E.N.E. to WB.W. is about 80 m., and its average 
breadth about 25 m. The southern declivity is generally 
steep and rugged, forming in some places an almost per- 
pen^cular wall of the height of from 2000 to 2500 ft. ; while 
the northern, divided at intervals into valleys, sometimes of 
great fertility and sometimes wildly romantic^ liopos gradually 
towards the great plain lof northern Germany. The central 
part of the chain fbrms a plateau of an average height of more 
than 3000 ft. At the extremities of this plateau are situated 
the higliest summits of the range : — ^in the south-east the Keilberg 
(4080 ft.) ; in the north-east the Fichtelfoecg (3980 ft.) ; and in 
the south-west the Spitzberg {3650 ft,). Between the Keilbeig 
and the Fichtelberg, at the height of about 3300 ft., is situated 
Gottesgab, the highest town in Bohemia, (geologically, the 
Erzgebirge range consists mainly of gneiss, mica and phyllite. 
As its iMine (Ore Mountains) indicates, it is famous for its mineral 
ores. These arc chiefly silver and lead, the layers of both of which 
are very extensive, tin, nickel, copper and iron. Gold is found 
in several places, and some arsenic, antimony, bisnnith, man- 
ganese, mercury and Sulphur. The Erajgebirge Is celebrated for 
Its lace manufaictures, introduced by Barbara Uttmann in 1541, 
embroideries, silk-weaving and toys. The climate is in winter 
inclement in the higher elevations, and, as the snow lies deep until 
the spring, the range is largely frequented by devotees of winter 
sport, ski, toboganning, &c. In sununer the air is bracij^,and 
many climatic health resorts have sprung into existence, among 
Which may be mentioned Klpsdorf , Barenfels and Oberwiesen thal. 
Cbtnmunication with the Erzgebirge is provided by numerous 
lines of railway, some, sudi as that from Freiberg to Briix, that 
from Chemnitz to Komotau, and thn^ from Zwicl^ to C^lsbad, 
crossk^ the range, while various local lines serve the higher 
valleys. 

The Ekitergebiijge, a range some 16 m. in length, in which the 
Weisse Eltter has its source, runs S.W% froin Erzgebirge to 
the Fichtejgebirge and attains a height of a6jo ft. 

See Grofanumi, Obkre^^ebirgf tmd mne StidU and 

Sohnrt]^ Die Pdssie d 9 $ Brzgsbftg^s (1891) ; also PanfcL Deutsch- 
land, ypt ii., and Gebauer, Mad vol 1 

BR2UE€AW»o^|Erz{^ITAK of the middle ^e^ theichief 

townvof A/flanjak in the of 4wtic Turkey, 

Xt is the headqneirtors of the IV. enay corps, being a ,pi^e pf 
some military importance, with large bairiM^ eind military 
lactQii^* It is eitnated(^ at im altitude of :g9<M the 

weUrWsU^t^.pWuthr^ rups^lie 


gardens, and is about a (mile from the right baiak the liver, 
which here runs in two wide channels crossed by bridges* One 
wide street trav^^s the town from east to west, but the others are 
narrow, unpaved and dirty, exce^ near the new rgovemmept 
buildings and large modem mo^ue of Haj>i luef Basha 
to the laorth, which are the only buildings of note. The principal 
barracks, military hospital and clothing factory are at Karateluk 
on the plain and along the foot-hills to the north 3 m. off, one 
recent addition to the business buildings having electric power 
and modem British machinery ; some older barracks and a 
military tannery and boot factory being in the town. The 
population numbers about 15,000, of whom about half are 
Ar^nians living in a separate quarter. The principal industries 
are the manufacture of silk and cotton and of copper dishes and 
utensils. The climate is hot in summer but moderate in winter. 
A carriage-road leads to Trebizond, and other roads to Sivas^ 
Kamhissar, Erzerum and Kharput. The plain, almost sur*- 
rounded by lofty mountains, is higlily productive with many 
villages on it and the border hills. Wheat, fruit, vines and 
cotton are largely grown, and cattle and sheep are bred. Water 
is everywhere abundant, and there are irtm and hot sulphur 

B s. The battle in Which the sultan of Rum (1243;) Was 
ed by the Mongols took place on the plain, and the calh- 
bitted Armenian monastery of St Gregory, “ the Illumimitqr,” 
lies on the hills xi m. S.W. of the town. 

Erzingan occupies ihe site of an early town in which was a 
temple of Anaitis, It was an important place in the 4th century 
when St Gregory lived in it. The district passed from the 
Byzantines to the Seljuks after the defeat of Romanus, 7071, 
and from the latter to the Mo^ols in X243. After having been 
held by Mongols^ Toitars and Turkomans, it was added to the 
Osmanli empire oy Mahommed II. in 1473. In 1784 the town 
was almost destroyed by an earthquake. (C. W. W. ; F. R. k.) 

ESAE-HADDON |Assur-akhi-i(Jdina, ‘'Assur has giyen a 
brother Assyrian king, son of Sennacherib ; before his 
accession to the throne he bad also borne another name, Assur- 
etMani-yukin-abla. At the time op hife father^s murder (the 
2Pth of Tebet, 681 b.c.) he was commanding the Assyrian army 
in a war against Ararat, The conspirators, ^ter holding Nineveh 
for 42 days, had been compelled to fly northward and invoke 
the aid of the kihg of Ararat. On the 12th of lyyar (680 b.c.) 
a decisive battle was fought near Malatia, in which the veterans 
of Assyria won the day, and at the close of it saluted Epar-haddon 
as kingr. He returned to Nineveh, and on the 8th of Sivan was 
crowned king. A good general, Esar-haddon was also an able 
and conciliatory administrator. His first act was tp crush a 
rebellioa among the Chaldaeans in the south of Babylonia and 
then to restore Babylon, the sacred city of the West, whidi had 
been destroyed by his father. The walls and temple of' Bel were 
rebuilt, its gods brought back, and after his ri^t to rule had been 
soilemnly aoknowled^^ by the Baby^lonian priesthood Esar- 
haddon made Babylon his seoond capital. A year or two later 
Media was invaded and Median chiefs came to Ninev^ to erffer 
homage to their conqueror. He now turned to Palestine Whete 
the rebellion of Abdiimilkutti of Zidon was Suppvj^fiK^.’its 
leader beheaded, and a new Zidon built out of the rum the 
older dty (676^75 b.c.). All Palestine aaow sul^itfed to 
Assyria^ and 12 Syrian and xo Cyprian princes (Inclu^g 
Manassi^ of Judah) came to pay him homage and aupply niin 
with materiak for hus palace at Nineveh. But amore formidable 
enemy had a^ared pn the Assyrian frontier |^76 B.c). Hie 
Cknmerii (see Scythia) under Teui^a popred into Asia,Mmpr; 
they were, however, overthrown in Ulicia, and the Cffidan 
mountaineers who bad joined them were severely puxusbed. 
Itwasnext necessan^to secure the southern frontier of tli^eoj^ive. 
Esar 4 addon acconingly raaiched into die heart of Arab^, to 
a distance of about 900^1,, noross a burnkig^and wateriest desert, 
amd struck terror ipto the Arabian tribes. At last. was free 
to complete the policy of his predjXiessors by coi^i^g t&pt, 
whicbialone femajntd to tbres^en .^Syrian dopi jniqppffn 
^aalof Tyre had dmsfei^ hisalkgkiM kpm.Iki^had^ 
the Egyptian king Tirha^ and opened to ihe. Jatter the coast 
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road of Palestine; leaving a force^ therefore, to invest Tyre, 
Esar-haddon led the main body of the Assyrian troops into 
Egypt on the 5th of Adiu:, 673 b.c. The desert was crossed with 
the help of the Ambian sheikh. Egypt seems to have submitted 
to the invader and was divided into twenty satrapies. Another 
campaign, however, was needed before it could be finally subdued. 
In 670 B.c. Esar-haddon drove the Egyptian forces before him 
in 15 days (from the 3rd to the 18th of Tammuz) all the way 
from the frontier to Memphis, thrice defeating them with heavy 
loss and wounding Tirhaka himself. Three days after Memphis 
fell, and this was soon afterwards followed by the surrender of 
Tyre and its king. In 668 b.c. Egypt again revolted, and while 
on the march to reduce it Esar-haddon fell ill and died on 
the loth of Marchesvan. His empire was divided between his 
two sons Assur-bani-pal and Samas-sum-yukin, Assur-bani-pal 
receiving Assyria and his brother Babylonia, an arrangement, 
however, which did not prove to be a success. Esar-haddon 
was the builder of a palace at Nineveh as well as of one which he 
erected at Calah for Assur-bani-pal. 

Authorities. — E. A. W. Budge. Jiistoty of Esathaddon (1880) ; 
£. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche BibHotkah, ii. (1889) (Abel and 
Winckler in ii. pp. 120-153) ; G, Maspero, Passing of the Empires ^ 
pp. 345 sqq. ; F. von Luschan, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli,’* i. 
{MiUeilungen aus den onentalischen Sammlungen^ 1893). H. S.) 

E8AU/the son of Isaac and Rebecca, in the Bible, and the elder 
twin brother of Jacob. He was so called because he was red 
{adntdnl) dXiCi hairy when he was bom, and the name Edom (red) 
was given to him when he sold his birthright to Jacob for a meal 
of red lentil pottage (Gen. xxv. ^1-34). Another story of the 
manner in which Jacob obtained the superiority is related in 
Gen. xxvii. Here the younger brother impersonated the elder, 
and succeeded in deceiving his blind father by imitating the 
hairiness of his brother. He thus gained the blessing intended 
for the first-born, and Esau, on hearing how he had been fore- 
stalled, vowed to kill him. Jacob accordingly fled to his mother’s 
relatives, and on his return, many years later, peace was restored 
between them (xxxii. sq,). These primitive stories of the relations 
between the eponymous heads of the Edomites and Israelites 
are due to the older (Judaean) sources ; the late notices of the 
Priestly school (see Genesis) preserve a different account of the 
parting of the two (Gen. xxxvi. 6-8), and lay great stress upon 
Esau^s marriages with the Canaanites of the land, unions which 
were viewed ^rom the writer’s standpoint) with great aversion 
(Gen. xxvi. 34 sq., xxvii. 46). For “ Esau ” as a designation of 
the Edomites, cf. Jer. xlix. 8, Obad. w, 6, 8, and on their history, 
see Edom. 

Esau*s characteristic hairiness (Gen. x:^. 25, xxvii. ii) has given 
rise to the suggestion tliat his name is properly "IshaVy from a root 
corresponding to the Arab, 'athiya^ to have thick or matted hair. 
Mt Seir, too, where he resided, etymologically suggests a ** shaggy 
mountain -land. According to Hommel (Sud-arab. Chrestom. p. 39 
sq.) the name Esau has S. Arabian analogies. On the possiSle 
identity of the name with Usoos, the Phoenician demi-god (Philo 
of Byblus, ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang* i. 10), see Cheyne, Encyc, 
Bib. col. 1333 ; I.agrange, Etudes sur les religions simitiquesy p. 416 
(Paris, 1905) ; Ed. Meyer, Israelitenf 278 sq. (and, on general Ques- 
tions, ib. 128 sq., 329 sqq.). (S. A. C.) 

B8BJERO» a seaport of Denmark in the amt (county) of Ribe, 
18 m. from the German frontier on the west coast of Jutland. 
It has railway communication with the east and north of Jutland, 
and with Germany. It was granted municipal rights m 1900, 
having grown with astonishing rapidity from 13 inhabitants in 
1868 to i3;3SS in 1901. This growth it owes to She construction 
of a large harbour in 1868-1888. It is the principal outlet 
westward for S. Jutland ; exports pork and meat, butter, eggs, 
fish, cattle and sheep, skins, lard and agricultural seeds, and h^ 
regular communi<bation with Harwich and Grimsby in England. 
Three miles S.E. is Nordby on the island of Fanb, the northern- 
most of the North Frisian chain. It is an arid bank of heathland 
and dunes, but both Nordby and Sonderho in the south are 
frequented as seaside resoits. The former has a school of navi- 
gation. The fisheries are valuable. 

ISCAMABA, a dty tuid the county-^eat of Delta coun^^ 
Michigan, TJ.S.A., on LHtfe Bay dc Noquette, an inlet of Green 
Baiy, about 60 m. S. of Marquette. Pop. (1890) 6808 j (^906) 


9549, of whom 3214 were foreign-bom ; (estimated 1906) 

It is served by the Chicago & North-Western and the Escanaba 
k Lake Superior railways. It is built on a picturesque pro^ 
montory wUch separates the waters of Green Bay from Little 
Bay de Noquette, and its delightful summer climate, wild 
landscape scenery and facilities for boating and trout fishing 
make it a popular summer resort. Escanaba has a water front 
of 8 m., and is an important centre for the shipment of iron-ore, 
for which eight large and well-equipped docks are provided — 
there is an ore-crushing plant here ; considerable quantities of 
lumber and fish are also shipped, and furniture, flooring (especi- 
ally of maple) and wooden ware (butter-dishes and clothes-pins) 
are manufactured. There is a large tie-preserving plant here. 
Good water power is supplied by the Escanaba river. Escanaba 
was settled in 1863, was incorporated as a village in 1883, 
was first chartered as a city in the same year. 

ESCAPE (in mid. Eng. eschape or escape, from the O. Fr. 
eschapper, modem echapper, and escaper, low Lat. escapium, 
from ex, out of, and cappa, cape, cloak ; cf . for the sense develop- 
ment the Gr. cicSvccrdat, literally to put off one’s clothes, 
hence to slip out of, get away), a verb meaning to get away from, 
especially from impending danger or harm, to avoid capture, to 
regain one’s liberty after capture. As a substantive, “ escape,' ’ 
in law, is the regaining of liberty by one in custody contrary to 
due process of law. Such escape may be by force, if out of 
prison it is generally known as prison-breach ” or “ prison- 
breaking,” or by the voluntary or negligent act of the custodian. 
Where the escape is caused by the force or fraud of others it is 
termed “ rescue ” {q^v.). ” Escape ” is used in botany of a 

cultivated plant found growing wild. The word is also used of a 
means of escape, e.g, ” fire-escape,” and of a loss or leakage of gas, 
current of electricity or water. 

ESCHATOLOGY (Gr. ^irxaros, last, and A.<^os, science ; the 
” doctrine of last things ”), a theological term derived from 
the New Testament phrases “ the last day ” (cv ry 
John vi. 39), ” the last times ” {It* co-xarwv rtjv xpovfiev, 1 Peter 
1. 20), ” the last state ” (ra ta^x^ra, Matt. xii. 45), a conception 
taken over from ancient prophecy (Is. ii. 2 ; Mai. iv. i). It was 
the common belief in the apostolic age that the second advent of 
Christ was near, and would give the divine completion to the 
world’s history. The use of the term, however, has been extended 
so as to include all that is taught in the Scriptures about the 
future life of the individual as well as the final destiny of the 
world. The reasons for the belief in a life after death are discussed 
in the article Immortality. The present article, after a brief 
glance at the conceptions of the future of the individual or the 
world found in other religions, will deal with the teaching of the 
Old and New Testaments, the Jewish and the Christian Church 
regarding the hereafter. 

There is a bewildering variety in the views of the future life 
and world held by different peoples. The future life may be 
conceived as simply a continuation of the present life in its 
essential features, although under conditions more or less favour- 
able. It may also be thought of as retributive, as a reversal of 
present conditions so that the miserable are comforted, and the 
prosperous laid low, or as a reward or punishment for good or 
evil desert here. Personal identity may be absorbed, as in the 
transmigration of souls, or it may even be denied, while the good 
or l)ad result of one life is held to determine the weal or woe of 
another. The scene of the future life may be tiioi^ht of on 
earth, in some distant part of it, or above the earth, in the sky, 
sun, moon or stars, or beneath the earth. The ab^es of blm 
and the places of torment may be distinguished, or one last 
dwelling-place may \>e affirmed for afi the dead. Sometimes 
the good find their abiding home with the gods ; sqmettoes a 
number of heavens of varying degrees of blesSedhwS fc^W^g^yied 
(see F, B. Jevons, An Introduction ui the Histoiy of 
xxi. and xxii., 1902; and J> A. MacCulk^'e 
Theolory,XTv,, 1^2), ■' ■yu:,-.: 

(i) Omfucius, though tmwil^ disdiSs any questions 
conceminS the d^d, by Aiipmving en^tpi^df^p reobgiiisi^ 
a fbture ufc. (2) Ttoi^ promises ihe rewsu!^^ 
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merit (3) The Book of the Dead^-^ guide-book for the departed 
on his long journey in the unseen world to the abode of the 
blessed — ^ shows the attention the Egyptian religion 

gtSfiSii ^ Baby- 

lonian religion presents a very gloomy view of the world 
of the dead^ it is not withoutafewfaintglimpsesof ahopethat a 
few mortals at least may gain deliverance from the dread doom. 
(5) A characteristic feature of Indian thought is the transmigra- 
tion of the soul from one mode of life to another, the physical 
condition of each being determined by the moral and religious 
character of the preceding. But deliverance from this cyde of 
existences, which is conceived as misery, is promised by means 
of speculation and asceticism. Denying the continuance of the 
soul, Buddhism affirmed a continuity of moral consequences 
{Karma), each successive life being determined by the total 
moral result of the preceding life. Its doctrine of salvation was 
a guide to, if not absolute non-existence, yet cessation of all 
consciousness of existence {Nirvana), Later Buddhism has, 
however, a doctrine of many heavens and hells. (6) In Zoro- 
astrianism not only was continuance of life recognized, but a 
strict retribution was taught. Heaven and hell were very clearly 
distinguished, and each soul according to its works passed to the 
one or to the other. But this faith did not concern itself only 
with the future lot of the individual soul. It was also interested 
in the close of the world^s history, and taught a decisive, final 
victory of Ormuzd over Ahriman, of the forces of good over the 
forces of evil. It is not at all improbable that Jewish eschatology 
in its later developments was powerfully influenced by the 
Persian faith. (7) Mahommedanism reproduces and exaggerates 
the lower features of popular Jewish and Christian eschatology 
(see the separate articles on these religions). 

In the Old Testament we can trace the gradual development 
of an ever more definite doctrine of “ the final condition of man 
and the world.’* This is regarded as the last stage in 
rnSnt^*' a moral process, a redemptive purpose of God, The 
eschatology of the Old Testament is thus closely 
connected with, but not limited by, Messianic hope, as there 
are eschatological teachings that are not Messianic. As the Old 
Testament revelation is concerned primarily with the elect 
nation, and only secondarily (in the later writings) with the 
individual persons composing it, we follow the order of im- 
portance as well as of time in dealing first with the people. The 
universalism which marks the promise to the seed of the woman 
(Gen. iii. 15) appears also in the blessing of Noah (ix. 25). In 
the promise to Abraham (xii. 3) this universal good is directly 
related to God’s particular purpose for His chosen people ; so 
also in the blessing of Jacob (xlix.) and of Moses (Deut. xxxiii.). 
David’s last words (2 Sam. xxiii.) blend together his desire that 
his family should retain the kingship, and his aspiration for a 
kingdom of righteousness on earth. The conception of the 
“ Day of the I^ord ” is frequent and prominent in the prophets, 
and the sense given to the phrase by the people and by the 
prophets throws into bold relief the contrast between popular 
beliefs and the prophetic faith. The people simply expected 
deliverance from their miseries and burdens by the intervention 
of Yahweh, because He had chosen Israel for His people. The 
prophets h^ an ethical conception of Yahweh ; the sin of His 
own people and of other nations called for His intervention 
in judgment as the moral ruler of the world. But judgment 
they conceived as preparing for redemption. The day of the 
Lord is always an eschatological conception, as the term is 
applied to the final and univei^ judgment, and not to any less 
decisive intervention of God in the course of human hikory. 
In the pre-cxilic prophets the judgment of God is “ primarily 
on Israel, although it also embraces the nations ” ; during the 
Exile and at the Restoration the judgment is represented as 
f^ng on the nations while redemption is being wrought for 
God’s people ; after the Restoration the peof^ of God is again 
threatened, but still the warning of judgment is mainly directed 
towards the nations and deliverance is promised to Istael. As 
the manifestation of God in grace as well as judgment, the day 
of the Lord w 31 bring joy to Israel and even to the world. As 


a day of judgment it is accompamed by terrible convulsions 
of nature (not to be taken figuratively, but probably intended 
literally by the prophets in accordance with their view of the 
absolute subordination of nature to the divine purpose for manX 
It ushers in the Messianic age. While the moral issues are 
finally determined by this day, yet the world of the Messianic 
age is painted with the colours of the prophet’s own surroundings. 
Israel is restored to its own land, and to it the other nations are 
brought into subjugation, by force or persuasion. The contribu- 
tions of the Old Testament to Christian eschatology embrace 
these features: ^^(i) The manifestation or advent of God; (2) 
the universal judgment ; (3) behind the judgment the coming 
of the perfect kingdom of the Lord, when all Israel shall be 
saved and when the nations shall be partakers of their salvation ; 
and (4) the finality and eternity of this condition, that which 
constitutes the blessedness of the saved people being the Presence 
of God in the midst of them — this last p>oint corresponding to 
the Christian idea of heaven ” (A. B. Davidson, in Hastings’s 
Bible Dictionary, i. p. 738). This hope is for the people on this 
earth though transfigured. 

To the individual it would seem at first only old age is promised 
(Is. Ixv. 20 ; Zech. viii. 4), but the abolition of death itself is 
^so declared (Is. xxv. 8). The resurrection, which appears at 
first as a revival of the dead nation (Hos. vi. 2 ; Ez. xxxvii. 
12-14), is afterwards promised for the pious individuals (Is. xxvi. 
19), so that they too may share in the national restoration. 
Only in Daniel xii. 2 is taught a resurrection of the wicked 
“ to shame and everlasting contempt ” as well as of the righteous 
to “ everlasting life.” It was only at the Exile, when the nation 
ceased to be, that the worth of the individual came to be recog- 
nized, and the hopes given to the nation were claimed for the 
individual. In dealing with the individual eschatology we 
must carefully distinguish the popular ideas regarding death 
and the hereafter which Israel shared with the other Semitic 
peoples, from the intuitions, inferences, aspirations evoked 
in the pious by the divine revelation itself. The former have 
not the moral significance or the religious value of the latter, 
The starting-point of the development was the common belief 
that the dead continued to exist in an unsubstantial mode of 
life, but cut off from fellowship with God and man ; but faith 
left this far behind. Sheol is the common abode of the righteous 
and the ungodly : life there is shadowy and feeble, but seems 
to continue in a wavering and dim reflection features of this 
life. As the present life is, however, determined by moral issues, 
and as death does not change man’s relation to God, moral 
considerations could not be absolutely excluded from the future 
life. A forward step had to be taken. Pious men, in fellowship 
with God, when they faced the fact of death, were led either 
to challenge its right, or to give a new meaning to it. Either 
there was a protest against death itself, and a demand for 
immortality (Ps. xvi, 9-1 1), or death was conceived as somethmg 
different for the saint and for the sinner ; fellowship with 
God would not and could not be interrupted (Ps. xlix. 14, 15, 
Ixxiii. 17-28). The vision of God is anticipated ^ter death’s 
sleep (Ps, xviL 15 ; Job xix. 25-27). This belief in individual 
immortality is expressed poetically and obscurely ; it is later 
than the eschatology of the people. It assumes the moral 
distinction of the righteous and the ungodly, and seeks a solution 
for the problem of the lack of harmony of present character and 
condition. Its deepest motive, however, is religious. The soul 
once in fellowship with God cannot even by death 1 ^ separated 
from God. The individual hoped that he would live to share 
the nation’s good, and thus the two streams of Old Testament 
eschatology at last flow together. 

It is in the apocryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
that the fullest development of eschatology can be traced. 
Four words may serve to express the difference of the Ap^ory 
doctrine of these writings and the teaching of the Old pbmtmmo 
Testament. Eschatology umversaliz^ (God was 
recognized as the creator and moral governor erf all 
the world), individualized (God’s Judment was directed, not to 
nations in a future age, but to inaividuala in a future life). 
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transeendentdi^d (thft future age iww more and more' contrasted 
mtk the present, and the transition from the^one to the other 
was not expected sis the result of historical movements, but of 
miraculous divine acts), and dogmatized (the attempt was made 
to systematize in some measure the vague and varied prophetic 
anticipations). Only a very brief summary of the conceptions 
current in these writings can be given. The coming of the 
Messiah will be preceded by the I^t Woes. The Messiah is 
very variously conceived : (i) ** a passive, though supreme 
member of the Messianic Kingdom ; (2) “an active warrior 
who slays his enemies with his own hand ; (3) “ one who slays 
his enemies by the word of his mouth, and rules by virtue of his 
justice, faith and holiness ” ; (4) a supernatural person, “ eternal 
Kulor and Judge of Mankind ” (R. H. Charles in Hasti^’s 
Bible Dictionary y i. p. 748). In some of tlie writings no Messianic 
kingdom is looked for ; in others only a temporal duration 
on earth is assigned to it; in others still it abides for ever 
either on earth as it is, or on earth transformed. The 
dispersion among the nations is to return home. Sometimes 
the Resurrection is narrowed down to the resurrection of the 
righteous, at others widened out to the resurrection of : all 
mankind for the last judgment A blessed immortality after 
judgment, or even after death itself, is sometimes taught 
without refcrenc>c to any resurrection. Retribution in human 
histoiy is recognized, but attention is specially concentrated 
on the final judgment, which is usually conceived as taking place 
in two stages, (r) The Messianic is executed by the Messiah or 
the saints by victory in war, or by judicial sentence. (2) The 
final remains in God’s hands ; but in one wnting (the Ethiopic 
Enoch) is represented as Messiah’s function. This judgment 
cither closes the Messianic age, if thought of as temporal, or 
ushers it in, if conceived as eternal, or closes the world’s history, 
if no Messianic age is expected. The place of torment for the 
wicked was called Gehenna (the valley of Hinnom or the Sons 
of Hinnom, where the bodies of criminals were cast out, is 
described in Is. Ixvi. 24). Here corporal as well as spiritual 
punishment was endured ; it was inflicted on apostate Jews 
or the wicked generally ; the righteous witnessed its initial 
stages but not its final form. In later Judaism it was the 
purgatory of faithless Jews, who at last reached Paradise, but it 
remained the place of eternal torment for the Gentiles. Paradise 
was sometimes regarded as the division of Sheol to which the 
righteous passed after death, but at others it was conceived 
as the heavenly abode of Moses, Enoch and Elijah, to which 
other saints would pass after the last judgment. 

The eschatology of the New Testament attaches itself not only 
to that of the Old Testament but also to that of contemporary 
Judaism, biit it avoids the extravagances of the latter. 
temomt, * systematic, it is occasional, practical, 

poetical and dominantly evangelical, laying stress on 
the hope of the righteous rather than the doom of the wicked. 
The teaching of Jesus centres, according to the Synoptists, in 
the great idea of the “ Kingdom of God,” which is already 
present in the teacher Himself, but also future as regards its 
completion. In some parables a gradual realization of the king- 
dom is indicated (Matt, xiii.); in other utterances its consum- 
mation is connected with Christ’s own return, His Parousk 
(Matt. xxiy. 3, 37, 39), the time of which, howev'er, is unlowwn 
even to Himself (Marie xiii. 32). In this eschatological discourse 
(Matt, xxiv., XXV.) He speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and of the end of the world as near, and seemingly os one. Tliis 
is in accordance with the characteristic of prophec}^ which sees 
in “ timeless sequence ” events Which are historically separated 
from one another. While the Return is represented in the 
Synoptists as an external event, it is ocmceived in the fourth 
gospel as an intemall experience in the operation of the Spirit 
on the believer (John xiv. 16-21) ; nevertheless here also the 
Panot^ in the synoptic sense is looked for (John Xxi. 22 ; tf, 1 
^dhn: ii, 28). The object of the Second Coming is the execution of 
judgment by Christ (Matt; xxv. 31), borii individual (xxii. t-^4) 
Md univer^ (xiiii 5^4^')* tbe present subjective judgment, 
in which men determine their destroy by their attitude to Christ, 


bn whiefh tbe fourth ^spel lays stress (John iii. ix. 39)1 

is not iilcxrosistent with the anticipation of a final judgment 
(John xiij.48, V. 27); This judgment presupposes the resurrec- 
tion, halicf in whi^ was rejected by the S^ucees, _ _ 

but accepted by the Pharisees and the majority of the 
Jewish people, and confirmted by Christ, not ^ly as an “ 

individual spiritual renovation (John v. 25, 26), but 
as a universal physical resuscitation (28 and 29 ; Matt. xxii. 30). 
This resurrection is of the unjust as well as the just (Matt. v. 
29, 30, X. 28 ; Luke xiv. 14). On the Intermediate State Jesus 
does not speak dearly. He uses the term Hades twice meta- 
phorically (Matt, xi. 23, xvi, 18), and once in a parable, the 
“ Rich Man and Lazarus ” (Luke xvi. 23), in which he employs 
the current phrases such as “Abraham’s bosom” (verse 22), 
without any definite doctrinal intention, to unveil the secrets of 
the hereafter by confirming with His authority the common 
beliefs of His time. The term Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43) seems 
to be used in a large and general sense as a word of hopie and 
comfort,” and we need not attach to it any of the more definite 
associations which it had in Jewish eschatology. When he 
speaks of death as “ sleep ” (Luke viii. 52 ; John xi. ii) it is to 
give men gentler and sweeter thoughts of it, not to inculcate the 
doctrine of an intermediate state as an unconscious condition. 
There are words which suggest rather the hope of an immediate 
entrance of the just into the Father’s house end glory (John xiv. 
2, 3, xvii. 24). He spoke frequently and distinctly both of 
fin^ reward for the righteous and final penalty for the wicked. 
“ The recompense of the righteous is described as an inheritance, 
entrance into the kingdom, treasure in heaven, an existence like 
the angelic, a place prepared, the J ather’s house, the joy of the 
Lord, life, eternal life and the like ; and there is no intimation 
that the reward is capable of change, that the condition is a 
terminable one. The retribution of the wicked is described 
as death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth, the undying worm, the quenchless fire, exclusion from the 
kingdom, eternal punishment and the like ” (S, I). J, Salrhond 
in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary y p. 752). Degrees of award ore 
recognized (Luke xii. 47, 48). Gehenna is applied to the con- 
dition of the lost (Matt, xviii. 9). Two sayings are held to point 
to a terminable penalty (Matt. v. 25, 26, xii. 31, 32), but the 
one is so figurative and the other so obscure, that we are not 
warranted in drawing any such definite conclusion from either 
of them. The finality of destiny seems to be nnmistakaWy 
expressed (Matt. vii. 23, x. 33, xiii. 30, xxv, 46, xxvi, 24 ; Mark 
ix, 43-48, viii. 36 ; Luke ix. 26 ; John iii. 16, viii. 21, 24). No 
second opportunity for deciding the issue of life or death is 
recognized by Jesus. 

Ibe apostle eschatology picsents resemblance amid difference. 
Jude (v. 6), as well as 2 Peter (ii. 4), refers to the judgment of the 
fallen ang^. 2 Peter descries the place of their detention as 
Tartarus, and teaches that Christ’s Parousia is to bring the whole 
present system of things to its conclusion, and the world itself to 
an end (iii. 10, 13), Mt^r the destruction of the existing order 
by fire, “ a new hbaven and a new earth ” will appear as the 
abode of righteousness. Hie question of greatest interest in t 
Peter is the relation of two passages in it, the preaching to the 
spirits in prison (iiL 18-22) and the preaching of the Gos^l to 
the dead (iv. 6) to the “ larger hope.” Peter’s discourse abo 
contains a phrase whic^ suggests the belief of a descent of Christ 
into Hades in the interval between His death and His resur- 
rection (Acts ii. 31). No certainty has been reached in the 
interpretation of these pass^es, but they may suggest to the 
Christian mind the expiation that the final destiny of no soul 
can be fixed until in some way or other, in tlus life or the next, 
the opportunity of decision for or a^mst Christ has been given. 
The phrase “ the times of restoration of all things ” (iii. 21) is 
too vague in itself, amd is too isdkted in its context to warrant the 
dogmatic teadiii^ of njuvenalisxn, although; there are other 
passages whidi aeem to poiirt towards the: same gqcd. While 
Johnb Apocalypse is distuuXly eschatologiGid, the Epistli^ and 
the Gosp^ often give these conceptions nn ethical ^ apiritu^ 
import, without, however, exdum^ the eschatological^ Life ia 
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present while eternal (x John r. 12, .13X it is also future 
(ii. 25). There is exp^ed a future manifestation of Christ as 
He is, and what the believer himsdf will be does not yet appm 
(iii, 2). The ^ter speaks of the last hour (ii. i8)j the Ahtidtiript 
that oometh (ii. 22, iv. 3), and the Christian’s full reward (2 Jolm 
V. 8) as well as the Parousia (i John h. 28). The Apota^se 
reproduces much of the current Jewidi eschatology. A mil^ 
lennial reign of Christ on earth is interposed between the first 
resurrection, confined to the saints and especially the martyrs, 
and the second resurrection for the rest of the dead. A final 
outburst of Satan’s power is fallowed by his overthrow and the 
Last Judgment. 

Al^ough Paul sometimes describes the Kingdom of God as 
present (Rom. xiv. 17; i Cor. iv. 20; Col. i. 13), it is usually 
represented as future. The Parousia fills a large place in his 
thought, and, if more prominent in his earlier writings, is not 
altogether absent from his later, although the expe<^tion of 
personal survival docs seem to grow less confident (cf. i Cor. xv. 
51 and Phil. i. 20-24). The doctrines of the Resurrection, the 
Last Judgment, the Reward of the Righteous and the Punish- 
ment of the Wicked are not less distinctly expressed than in the 
other apostolic writings. Peculiar elements in Paul’s eschatology 
arc the doctrines of the Rapture of the Saints (i Thess. iv. 17) 
and the Man of Sin (2 Thess. ii. 3*4), but these have affinities 
elsewhere. A reference to the millennial reign of Christ in the 
period between the two resurrections is sometimes sought in i 
Cor. XV. 22-24 ; but it is not a chronology of the last things Paill 
is here giving. So also a justification for the doctrine of 
purgatory is sought in iii. 12-15 ; but the day and the fire 
are of the last judgment. A descent of Christ into Hades, 
implying an extension of the opportunity of grace such as is 
supposed to be taught in 1 Peter, is also discovered in the obscure 
statements in Rom. x. 7 (where Paul is freely quoting Deut. 
XXX. 11-14), and Eph. iv. 16 (where he is commenting on Ps. 
Ixviii. 1 8). Universal restoration is inferred from i Cor. xv. 
24-28, “ God all in all,” Phil. ii. lo-ii, every knee bowing to, 
and every tongue confessing Jesus Christ, Eph; i. 9, xo, the 
summing up of all things in Christ, Col. i. 20, God reconciling 
all things unto Himself in Christ. These passages inspire a hope, 
but do not sustain a certainty. Paul’s shrinking from the 
disembodied state and longing to be clothed upon at death in 
2 Cor. v. 1-8, cannot be regained as a proof of an interim body 
prior to and preparatory for the resurrection body. Paul links 
the human resurrection with a universal renovation (Rom. viii. 
19-23). Paul’s eschatology is not free of obscurities and am- 
biguities ; and in the New Testament eschatology generally 
we are forced to recognize a mixture of inherited Jewish and 
original Christian elements (sec Antichrist). 

During the first century of the existence of the Gentile Christian 
Church, “ the hope of the approaching end of the world and the 
glorious kingdom of Christ ” was dominant, although warnings 
had to be ^ven against doubt and indifferenoe. Redemption 
was thought of as still future, as the power of the devil had not 
been broken but rather increased by the Pirst Advent, and the 
Second Advent was necessary to his complete overthrow. The 
expectations were often grossly materialistic, as is evidenced by 
Papias’s quotation as the words of the Lord of a group of say- 
ings from the Apocalypse of Bamch, setting forth the amazing 
firuitf ulness of the earth in the Messianic time. 

The Gnostics rejected this eschatology as in their view the 
enlightened spirit already possessed immortality. Marcion 
gsofffrt Church would be assayed by Anti- 

christ ; a visible return of Christ he did not teach, but 
he recognised tl^t human history would issne in a sepamtion 
of the good tom the bod* Moixtaiiism sought to tibtm la new 
Mamtmnrn cotnmonwealth adddi, separated from the 

ig^ * worlds should prepare itself for the descent of the 
Jenisldem tomiiabm,and hs establislnaeat in the spot 
whi^ by tfae direction of :tiiie B^rit had been rdiosen* in Phrygia. 
While Irenaeui held fast the tra^tional esduitolagicdl bd8efe, 3ret 
his conception of the Chostiaii aalvation as a deification of man 
tended to l/veaton them hokl to Chxi^^ The Alogi 


in and century rejected the Apocalypse on accoimt of its 
chiliasm, its teaching of a visible reign of Christ on earth for 
a thousand years. Montanism also brought these apocalyptic 
expectations into discredit in artbodox ecclesiastical > circles. 
The Alexandrian theology sttengthened this movement against 
chiliasm. Clement of Alexandria taught that justice is not 
merely retributive, that punishment is remedial, that probation 
continues after death till the final judgment, that Christ and the 
apostles preached the Gospel in Hades to those who lacked 
knowledge, but whose heart was right, that a spiritual body 
will be raised. Origen taught that a germ of the spiritual body 
is in the present body, and its development depends on the 
character, that perfect bliss is reached only by stages, that the 
evil are purified by pain, conscience being symbolized by fire, 
and that all, even the devil himself, will at last be saved. Both 
regarded chiliasm with aversion. But in the 5th century there 
were rejected as heretical (i) “ the doctrine of universaliam, and 
the possibility of the redemption of the devil ; (2) the doctrine 
of the complete annihilation of evil ; (3) the conception of the 
penalties of hell as tortures of conscience ; (4) the spiritualizing 
version of the resurrection of the body ; (5) the idea of the con- 
tinued creation of new worlds ” (A. Hamack, History of Dogma, 
iii. p. 186). 

Epiphanius, foliowmg Methodius, insisted on the most perfect 
identity between the resurrection body and the material body ; 
and this belief, enforced in the West by Jerome, soon established 
itself as alone orthodox. Augustine made experiments on the 
flesh of a peacock in order to find physical evidence for the 
doctrine. He held fast to eternal punishment, but allowed 
the possibility of mitigations. Some believers, ho taught, may 
pass through purgatorial fires ; and this middle class may be 
helped by the sacraments and the alms of the living. There 
are many souls not good enough to dispense with this provision, 
and not bad enough not to be benefited by it ” {op. ciU v, 233). 
This doctrine was sanctioned and developed by Gregory the 
Great. “ After God has changed eternal punishments into 
temporary, the justified must expiate these temporary penalties 
for sin in purgatory ” (p. 268). This view was inferred indirectly 
from Matt. xii. 31, and directly from i Cor. iii. X2-15. After- 
wards purgatory took more and more the place of hell, and 
was subject to the control of the church. As regards the saints, 
different degrees of blessedness were recognized ; they were sup- 
posed to wait in Hades for the return of Christ, but gradually 
the belief gained ground, especially in regard to the martyrs, 
thattheir souls at once entered Paradise. The primitive Christian 
eschatology was preserved in the West as it was not in the East, 
and in times of exceptional distress the expectation of Antichrist 
emerged again and again. In the middle ages there was an 
extravagance of speculation on this subject, which may be seen 
in the l^t division of Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae, He projmes 
thirty questions on these matters, among which are the following : 

whether souls are conducted to heaven or hell immediat^y 
after death “whether the limbus of hell is the same as 
Abraham’s bosom ” ; whether the sun and moon will be really 
obscured at the day of judgment ” ; “ whether all the members 
Of the human body will rise with it ” ; “ whether the hair and 
nails will reappear ” ; could thought become ** mose lawless 
and uncertain ” ? 

While rejecting purgatory, Protestantism took over this 
eschatology. Soto passed at once to heaven or to hell ; a 
doctrine even less adequate to the complex quality ^ 
oi human life. Luther himself looked for the passing 
away of the present evil world. Sodnianism taught a rtmatogr. 
new spiritual body, on intermediate state in which 
the is near non-existence, ah annihilation of the 

wicked, as immortality is the gift of QocL Swedenborg discards 
a physical resurrection, as at death the eyes of men ate op^d 
to the spiritual world in which we exist now, and th^ continue 
to live essentially ^ they lived here, until by their affinities 
they are drawn to heaven or hell. The doctrme of eternal 
pumshmenl lm beto opposed on many groupdai such as the 
ditfxcopoi^oo between the offenpe and the penalty^ the moral 
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and religious immaturity of the majority of men at deaths the 
diminution of the happiness of heaven involved in the knowledge 
of the endless suffering of others (Schleiermacher), the defeat 
of the divine purpose of righteousness and grace that the con- 
tinued anti^onism of any of God’s creatures would imply, the 
dissatisfaction God as Father must feel until His whole family 
is restored. It has been argued that the term “ eternal ” has 
reference not to duration of time but quality of being (Maurice) ; 
but it does seem certain that the writers in the Holy Scriptures 
who used it did not foresee an end either to the life or to the death 
to which they applied the term. The contention should not be 
based on the meaning of a single word, but on such broader 
considerations as have been indicated above. The doctrine of 
conditional immortality taught by Socinianism was accepted by 
Archbishop Whately, and has been most persistently advocated 
by Edward White, who “ maintains that immortality is a truth, 
not of reason, but of revelation, a gift of God bestowed only on 
believers in Christ ; but he admits a continued probation after 
death for such as have not hardened their hearts by a rejection of 
Christ. According to Albrecht Ritschl “ the wrath of God means 
the resolve of God to annihilate those men who finally oppose 
themselves to redemption, and the final purpose of the kingdom 
of God.” He thus makes immortality conditional on inclusion 
in the kingdom of God. The doctrine of universal restoration 
was maintained by Thomas Erskine of Linlathen on the ground 
of the Fatherhood of God, and Archdeacon Wilson anticipates 
such discipline after death as will restore all souls to God. C. I. 
Nitzsch argues against the doctrine of the annihilation of the 
wicked, regards the teaching of Scripture about eternal damna- 
tion as hypothetical, and thinks it possible that Paul reached 
the hope of universal restoration. I. A. Dorner maintains that 
hopeless perdition can be the penalty only of the deliberate 
rejection of the Gospel, that those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of choice fairly and fully in this life will get it hereafter, 
but that the right choice will in all cases be made we cannot 
be confident. The attitude of theologians generally regarding 
individual destiny is well expressed by Dr James Orr, The 
conclusion I arrive at is that we have not the elements of a 
complete solution, and we ought not to attempt it. What visions 
beyond there may be, what larger hopes, what ultimate harmonies, 
if such there are in store, will come in God’s good time ; it is not 
for us to anticipate them, or lift the veil where God has left it 
down ” {The Christian View of God and the World, 1893, p. 397). 

Although in recent theological thought attention has been 
mainly directed to individual destiny, yet the other elements 
of Christian eschatology must not be altogether passed over. 
History has offered the authoritative commentary on the 
prophecy of the Parousia of Christ. The presence and power 
of His Spirit, the spread of His Gospel, the progress of His 
kingdom have been as much a fulfilment of the eschatological 
teaching of the New Testament as His life and work on earth 
were a fulfilment of Messianic prophecy, for fulfilment always 
transcends prophecy. Even if the common beliefs of the apostolic 
age have not modified tlie evangelist’s reports of Jesus’ teaching, 
it must be remembered that He used the common prophetic 
phraseology, the literal fulfilment of which is not to be looked 
for. Some parables (the leaven, the mustard seed) suggest a 
gradual progressive realization of His kingdom. The Fourth 
Gospel interprets both judgment and resurrection spiritually. 
Accordingly the general resurrection and the last judgment may 
be r^arded as the temporal and local forms of thought to 
express the universal permanent truths that life survives death in 
the completeness of its necessary organs and essential functions, 
and that the character of that continued life is determined by 
personal choice of submission or antagonism to God’s purpose of 
grace in Christ, the perfect realization of which is the Christian’s 
hope for himself, mankind and the world. 

Bibliography. — In addition to the works referred to above the 
foUowing will be found useful: S. D. F. Salmond, The Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality (4th ed., 1901) ; R. H. Charles, A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in 
Christianity \ L. N. Dahle, Life after Death and the Future of 

the Kingdom of God (Eng. tr. by J. Beveridge, 2895) ; J. A. Beet, j 


The Last Things (new ed., 1903) ; W. G. T, Shodd, Doctrine of 
Endless Punishment (New York, z886) ; F. W. Farrar, The Eternal 
Hope (1892 ) ; E. P6tavel, The Problem of Immortality (Eng. tr. 
by F. A. Freer, 1892) ; E. White, Life in Christ (3rd ed., 1078) ; 
also the relevant sections in books on biblical and systematic 
theology. (A. E. G.*) 

ESCHEAT (O. Fr. eschete, from escheoir, to fall to one’s share ; 
Lat. exddere, to fall out), in English law, the reversion of lands 
to the next lord on the failure of heirs of the tenant. “ When 
the tenant of an estate in fee simple dies without having alienated 
his estate in his lifetime or by his will, and without leaving any 
heirs either lineal or collateral, the lands in which he held his 
estate escheat, as it is called, to the lord of whom he held them ” 
(Williams on the Law of Real Property), This rule is explained 
by the conception of a freehold estate as an interest in lands held 
by the freeholder from some lord, the king being lord paramount. 
(See Estate.) The granter retains an interest in the land similar 
to that of the donor of an estate for life, to whom the land reverts 
after the life estate is ended. As there are now few freehold 
estates traceable to any mesne or Intermediate lord, escheats, 
when they do occur, fall to the king as lord paramount. Besides 
escheat for defect of heirs, there was formerly also escheat 
propter delictum tenentis, or by the corruption of the blood of the 
tenant through attainder consequent on conviction and sentence 
for treason or felony. The blood of the tenant becoming corrupt 
by attainder was decreed no longer inheritable, and the effect 
was the same as if the tenant had died without heirs. The land, 
therefore, escheated to the next heir, subject to the superior 
right of the crown to the forfeiture of the lands, — in the case of 
treason for ever, in the case of felony for a year and a day. 
All this was abolished by the Felony Act 1870, which provided for 
the appointment of an administrator to the property of the con- 
vict. Escheat is also an incident of copyhold tenure. Trust 
estates were not subject to escheat until the Intestates* Estates 
Act 1884, but now by that act the law of escheat applies in the 
same manner as if the estate or interest were a legal estate in 
corporeal hereditaments. 

ESOHENBURG, JOHANN JOACHIM (1743-1820), German 
critic and literary historian, was bom at Hamburg on the 7th 
of December 1743. After receiving his early education in his 
native town, he studied at Leipzig and Gottingen. In 1767 he 
was appointed tutor, and subsequently professor, at the Collegium 
Carolinum in Brunswick. The title of Hofrat ” was conferred 
on him in 1786, and in 1814 he was made one of the directors of 
the (Zarolinum. He is best known by his efforts to familiarize 
his countrymen with English literature. He published a series 
of German translations of the principal English writers on 
aesthetics, such as J. Brown, D. Webb, Charles Burney, Joseph 
Priestley and R. Hurd ; and Ciermany owes also to him the first 
complete translation (in prose) of Shakespeare’s plays {William 
ShakespeaVs Schauspiele, 13 vols., Zurich, 1775-1782). This 
is virtually a revised edition of the incomplete translation 
published by Wiekind between 1762 and 1766. Eschenburg died 
at Brunswick on the 29th of February 1820. 

Besides editing, with memoirs, the works of Hagedom, 
Zacharia and other German poets, he was the author of a Hand- 
buch der Jdassischen Literalur (1783) ; Eniwurf einer Theorie und 
Literatur der schbnen W issenschaften (1783); Beispielsammlung 
zur Theorie und Literatur der schbnen W issertschafien (8 vols., 
1788-1795); Lehrbtuh der W issenschaftskunde (1792); and 
Denkmdler aUdeutscher Dichtkunst (1799). Most of these works 
have passed through several editions. Eschenburg was also a 
poet of some pretensions, and some of his religious hymns, e,g^ 
Ich will didt nock im Tod erheben and Dir irau^ ich, Gott, und 
mVAf, are contained in many hymnals to this day. 

EBOHENMAYER, ADAM KARL AUGUST VON (1768-1852), 
German philosopher and physicist, was bom at Neuenburg in 
Wurttemberg in July 1768. After receiving his early educa^n- 
at the Carol^ a^emy of Stuttgart, he entered the university 
of Tubingen, where he received the degree of doctor of medicine. 
He practised for some time as a physician at Suk, and then at 
Kirchheim, and in 1811 he was ^osen esttraordinary professor 
of x>hik)sophy and medicine at Tubingen. In 1818 he became 
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ordinary professor of practical philosophy^ but in 1836 he resigned 
and took up his residence at Kirchheim^ where he devoted his 
whole attention to philosophical studies. Eschenmayer's views 
are largely identical with those of ScheUing^ but he differed from 
him in regard to the knowledge of the absolute. He believed that 
in order to complete the arc of truth philosophy must be supple- 
mented by what he called “ non-philosophy/* a kind of mystical 
illumination by which was obtained a behef in God that could not 
l)e reached by mere intellectual effort (see Hoffding^ Hist of 
Mod. Phil,, Eng, trans. vol. 2, p. 170). He carried this tendency 
to mysticism into his physic^ researches, and was led by it to 
take a deep interest in the phenomena of animal magnetism. 
He ultimately became a devout believer in demonia^ and 
spiritual possession; and his later writings are all strongly 
impregnated with the lower supematuralism. 

His principal works arc — Die Philosophie in ihfem Vbergange 
stit Nichtphilosophie (1803); Versuch die $cheinhave Magie des thief i- 
schen Magnetismus aus physiol, und psychischen Gesetzen zu erkldten 
(1816) ; System der Moralphilosophie (1818) ; Psychologic in drei 
Theilen, als empirische^ reine, angewandte (1817, 2nd ed. 1822); 
Religionsphilosophie (3 vols., 181 8- 1824); Die HegeVsche Religions- 
philosophie verglichen mil dem christl, Princip (1834) ; Det Ischario- 
iismus unserer Tage (1835) (duected against Strauss’s Lt/tf of Jesus) ; 
Konflikt zwischen Himmel und Hdlle^ an dem Ddmon eines besessenen 
Mddchens beobachtet (1837) ; Grundtiss det N aturphilosophie (1832) ; 
GrundzUgc der christl. Philosophic (1840) ; and Betrachtungen iiber 
den physischen Wettbau (1852). 

ESCHER VON DER UNTH, ARNOLD (1807-1872), Swiss 
geologist, the son of Hans Conrad Escher (1767-1823), was born 
at Zurich on the 8th of June 1807. In 1856 he became professor 
of geology at the £cole Polytechnique at Zurich. His researches 
led him to be regarded as one of the founders of Swiss geology. 
With B. Studer he produced (1852-1853) the first ekborate 
geological map of Switzerland. He was the author also of 
Geologische Bemerkungen iiber das nardliche V or arlberg und einige 
angtenzenden Gegenden, published at Zurich in 1853. He died 
on the 12th of July 1872. 

E8CHSCHOLTZ, JOHANN FRDpRlCH (1793-1831), Russian 
traveller and naturalist, was bom in November 1793, Do^at, 
where he died in May 1831. He was naturalist and physician 
to Otto von Kotzebue’s exploring expedition during 1815-1818. 
On his return he was appointed extraordinary professor of 
anatomy (181 q) and director of the zoological museum of the 
university at Dorpat (1822), and in 1823-1826 he accompanied 
Kotzebue on his second voyage of discovery. He became 
ordinary professor of anatomy at Dorpat in 1828. Among his 
publications were the System der Akalephen (1829), and the 
Zoologischer Atlas ( 1 829-1833). The botanical genus EschsckoUzia 
was named by Adelbert von Chamisso in his honour. 

ESCHWEGE9 a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau, on the Werra, and the railway Treysa-I-einefelde, 
28 m. S.E. of Cassel. Pop. (1905) 11,113. consists of the old 
town on the left, the new town on the right, bank of the Werra, 
and Briickenhausen on a small island connected with the old 
and new town by bridges. It is a thriving manufacturing town, 
its chief industries being leather-making, yam-spinning, cotton- 
and linen-weaving, the manufactures of cigars, brushes, liquors 
and oil, and glue- and soap-boiling. It has two ancient buildings, j 
the Nikolai-turm, built in 1455, castle. After being | 

part of Thuringia, Eschwege passed to Hesse in 1263. It was 
recovered by the landg^e of Thuringia in 1388, but soon 
reverted to Hesse, and it became the residence of one of the 
branches of the Hessian royal house, a branch which died out in 



nOHWBHiHR, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine I 
province, on the Inde, and the railways Cologne-Herbesthal 
and Munich-Gladbach-Stolberg, about 8 m. E.N.E. from Aix- 
la-Qiapelle. Pop. (190^) 20,643. The town has an Evangelical 
and four Roman Cathohc churches, a gymnasium and an orphan- 
age. The manufactuze of iron and steel goods is carried on ; 
other industries include manufacture of zinc wares, tannings 
distiffing and brewing. In the neighbourhood there are vahiabk 
coal tamez. 

See Kooh, Ga tc ki Me i$r Sktdt Rsidtmilir X890}, 
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ESCOBAB Y MENDOZA. ANTONIO (1589-1669), Spanish 
churchman of illustrious descent, was born at Valladolid in 
1589. He was educated by the Jesuits, and at the age of fifteen 
took the habit of that order. He soon became a famous preacher, 
and his facility was so great that for fifty years he preached 
daily, and sometimes twice a day. In addition he was a volumin- 
ous writer, and his works fill eighty- three volumes. His first 
literary efforts were Latin verses in praise of Ignatius Loyola 
(1613) and the Virgin Mary (i6i8); but he is best known as a 
writer on casuistry. His principal works belong to the fields 
of exegesis and moral theology. Of the latter ^e best known 
are Summtda casuum conscientiae (1627) ; Liber theologiae 
moralis (1644), Universae theologiae moralis problemata 
(1652-1666). The first mentioned of these was severely criticised 
by Pascal in the fifth and sixth of his Provincial Letters, as 
tending to inculcate a loose system of morality. It contains 
the famous maxim that purity of intention may be a justification 
of actions which are contrary to the moral code and to human 
laws ; and its general tendency is to find excuses for the majority 
of human frailties. His doctrines were disapproved of by many 
Catholics, and were mildly condemned by Rome. They were 
also ridiculed in witty verses by Moli^re, Borleau and La Fontaine, 
and gradually the name Escobar came to lie used in France as a 
synonym for a person who is adroit in making the rules of 
morality harmonize with his own interests. Escobar himself 
is said to have been simple in his habits, a strict observer of the 
rules of his order, and unwearicdly zealous in his efforts to reform 
the lives of those with whom he liad to deal. It has been said of 
him that “ he purchased heaven dearly for himself, but gave 
it away cheap to others.’* He died on the 4th of July 1669. 

ESCOIQUIZ, JUAN (1762-1820), Spanish ecclesiastic, politician 
and writer, was bom in Navarre m 1762. His father was a 
general officer and he began life as a page in the court of King 
Charles HI. He entered the church and was provided for by 
a prebend at Saragossa. Godoy in his memoirs asserts that 
Escoiquiz sought to gain his favour by flattery. There is every 
reason to believe that this is an accurate statement of the case. 
The mere fact that he was selected to be the tutor of the heir- 
apparent, Ferdinand, afterwards King Ferdinand VII., is of 
itself a proof that he exerted himself to gain the goodwill of the 
reigning favourite. In 1 797 he published a translation of Young’s 
Night Thoughts, which does not of itself show that he was well 
acquainted with English, for the version may have been made 
with the help of the French. In 1798 he published a long and 
worthless so-callcd epic on the conquest of Mexico. Escoiquiz 
was in fact a busy and pusliin^ member of the literary clique 
which looked up to Godoy as its patron. But his position as 
tutor to the heir to the throne excited his ambition. He began 
to hope that he might play the part of those court ecclesiastics 
who had often had an active share in the government of Sp>ain. 
As Ferdinand grew up, and after his marriage with a Neapolitan 
princess, he became the centre of a court opposition to Godoy 
and to his policy of alliance with France. Escoiquiz was the 
brains, as far as there were any brains, of the intrigue. His 
activity was so notorious that he was exiled from court, but was 
consoled by a canonry at Toledo. This half measure was as 
ineffective as was to have been expected. Escoiquiz continued 
to be in constant communication with the prince, Toledo is 
close to Madrid, and the correspondence was easily maintained. 
He had a large share in the conspiracy of the Escorial which 
was detected on tlie 28th of Octol^r 1807. He was imprisoned 
and sent for trial with other conspirators. But as they had 
appealed to Napoleon, who would not suffer his name to be 
mentioned, the government had to allow the matter to be hushed 
up, and the prisoners were acquitted. After the outbreak at 
Aranjuez on the 17th of March 1808, in which he had a share, 
he became one of the most trusted advisers of Ferdinand* The 
new king’s decision to go to meet Napoleon at Bayonne was 
largely inspired by him. In 18x4 Escoiquiz published at Madrid 
his Idea SenciUa de las razones que motivaron d mage del Rey 
Fernando VI2. d Bayona (Honest representation of the causes 
which inspired the journey of King Ferdinand VU^ to Bayonne^ 
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It is a valuable historical document^ and contains a 
vivid account of an interview with Napoleon. Escoiquia was 
far too firmly convinced of his ingenuity and merits to conceal 
the delusions and follies of himself and his associates. He 
displays his own vanity, frivolity and futile cleverness with 
much unconscious humour, but, it is only fair to allow, with 
some literary dexterity, ^^en the Spanish royal family was 
imprisoned by Napeileon, Escoiquiz remained with Ferdinand 
at Valenfay. In 1813 he published at Bourges a translation of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. When Ferdinand was released in 1814 
he came back to Madrid in the hope that his ambition would 
now be satisfied, but the king was tired of him, and was moreover 
resolved never to be subjected by any favourite. After a veiy 
brief period of office in 1815 he was sent as a prisoner to Murcia. 
Though he was afterwards recalled, he was again exiled to Ronda, 
where be died on the 27th of Noveml)er 1820. 

ESOOMBE, HABRY (1838-1899), South African statesman, a 
member of a Somersetshire family, was bom at Netting Hill, 
London, on the 25th of July 1838, and was educated at St Paul’s 
school. After four years in a stockbroker’s office, he emigrated, 
in 1859, to the Cape. The following year he moved to Natal, 
and, after trying other occupations, qualified as an attorney. 
He became recognized as the aWest pleader in the cxjlony, and, 
in 1872, was elected for Durban as a member of the legislative 
council, and subsequently was also placed on the executive 
council. In 1880 he secured the appointment of a harbour board 
for Natal, and was himself made chairman. The transformation 
of the port of Durban into a harbour available for ocean liners 
Was due entirely to his energy. In 1888-1889 he defended 
Dinizulu and other Zulu chiefs against a chaige of high treason. 
For several years he opposed the grant of responsible government 
to Natal, but by 1890 had become convinced of its desirability, 
and on its conferment in 1893 he joined the first ministry 
formed, serving under Sir John Robinson as attorney-general. 
In February 1^7, on Sir John's retirement, Escombe became 
premier, remaining attorney -general and also holding the office 
of minister of education and minister of defence. In the summer 
of that year he was in London with the other colonial premiers 
at the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
and was made a member of the privy council. Cambridge Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
The election that followed his return to Natal proved unfavour- 
able to his policy, and he resigned office (October 1897). 
Throughout his life he took an active interest in national defence. 
He had served in the Zulu War of 1879, was commander of the 
Natal Naval Volunteers and received the volunteer long .service 
decoration. In October 1899 he went to the northern confines 
of the Colony to take part in preparing measures of defence 
against the invasion by the Boers. He died on the 27th of 
December 1899. 

The Speeches of the late Pif*ht Non. Harr^* Escombe (Maritzburg, 
1903), edited by J. T. Henderson, contains brief biographical notes 
by Sir John Robinson and the editor. 

ESGORIAL, or Escitrial, in Spain, one of tlie most remarkable 
buildings in Europe, comprising at once a convent, a church, 
a palace and r. mausoleum. The Escorial is situated 3432 ft. 
above the sea, on the south-western slopes of the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, and thus within the borders of the province of 
Madrid and the kingdom of New Gostile. By the Madrid- Avila 
railway it is 31 m. N.W. of Madrid. The surrounding country is a 
sterile and gloomy wilderness exposed to the cold and blighting 
blasts of the Sierra. 

According to the usual tradition, which there seems no suffi- 
cient reason to r^ect> the Escorial owes its existence to a vow 
made by Philip 11 . of Spain (1556^1598), shortly after the battle 
of St Quentin, in which his forces succeeded in routing the army 
of France. The day of the victory, the loth of August 1557, 
was sacted to St Lourenoe ; and acoordingly the building was 
dedicated to that saint, and received i^e title of Ehrgdl monasieria 
i0 San Lofmza M Esmial. The last distinctiye e{xth^ was 
derived fvom the little hamlet in the vicinity which furnished 
to the worici^ to the monks el St Jerome 


who were afterwards to be in possession of the monastery ; and 
the hamlet itself is generally but perhiqis erroneou^ suppos^ 
to be indebted for its name to $eoriae or dross of certain 
old iron mines. The preparation of the p^ans and the super- 
intendence of the work were entrusted by the king to Juan 
Bautista de Toledo, a Spanish architect who had received most 
of his professional education in Italy. The first stone was laid 
in Apnl 1563 ; and under the king’s personal inspection the work 
rapidly advanced. Abundant supplies of berroquenay a granite- 
like stone, were obtained in the neighbourhood, and for rarer 
materials the resources of both the OM and the New World 
were put under contribution. The death of Toledo in 1567 
threatened a fatal bbw at the satisfactory completion of the 
enterprise, but a worthy successor was found in Juan Herrera, 
Toledo’s favourite pupil, who adhered in the main to his master’s 
designs. On the Z3th of September 1584 the last stone of the 
masonry was laid, and the works were brought to a termination 
in 1593. Each successive occupant of the Spanish thrope has 
done something, however slight, to the restoration or adornment 
of Philip’s Convent-palace, and Ferdinand VII. (1808-1833) did 
so much in this way that he has been called a second founder. 
In all its principal features, however, the Escorial remains what 
it was made by the genius of Toledo and Herrera working out 
the grand, if abnormd, desires of their master. 

The ground plan of the building is-estimated to occupy an area 
of 396,782 sq. ft., and the total area of ill the storeys would form 
a causeway i metre in breadth and 95 m. in length. There are 
seven towers, fifteen gateways and, according to Los Santos, 
no fewer than 12,000 windows and doors. The general arrange- 
ment is shown by the accompanying plan. Entering by the main 
cn tranche the visitor finds himself in an atrium, called the Court 
of the Kings {PaHo de los reyes), from the 16th-century statues 
of the kings of Judah, by Juan i^utista Monegro, which adorn 
the facade of the church. The sides of the atrium are unfortun- 
ately occupied by plain ungainly buildings five storeys in height, 
awkwardly accommodatiiig themselves to the upward slope of 
the ground. Of the grandeur of the church itself, however, 
there can be no question ; it is the finest portion of the whole 
Escorial, and, according to Fcigusson, deserves to rank as one 
of the great Renaissance churches of Europe. It is about 340 ft. 
from east to west by 200 from north to south, and thus occupies 
an area of about 70,000 sq. ft. The dome is 60 ft. in diameter, 
and its height at the centre is about 320 ft. In glaring contrast 
to the bold and simple forms of the architecture, which belongs 
to the Doric style, were the bronze and marines and pictures 
of the high altar, the masterpiece of the Milanc.se Giacomo 
Trezzo, almost ruined by the French in 1808. Directly under the 
altar is situated the pantheon or royal mausokum, a richly 
decorated octagonal chamber with upwards of twenty niches, 
occupied by black marble urnas or sarcophagi, kept sacred for 
the dust of kings or mothers of kings. There are the remains of 
Charles V. (1516-1556), of Philip II., and of all their successors 
on the Spanish throne down to Ferdinand VII., with the ex- 
ception of Philip V. (1700-1746) and Ferdinand VI. (1746-1759). 
Several of tlie sarcojAagi ore stiU empty. For the other members 
of the royal family there is a separate vault, known as the Panteon 
de los infantes, or more iamiliaiiy by die dreadfully suggestive 
name of El Ptidndero, The most interesting room in the palace 
IS Philip IL's cell, from whidi through an opening in the wall he 
could see the celebration of mass while too dl to leave his bed. 

The library, situated above the principal portico, was at one 
time one of the richest in Europe, comprising the king’s, own 
coilettioii, the extensive bequest of Diego de 
ambassador to Rome, the spioils of tte emp^or of Morocco, 
Muley Zidan (x6d3-i628J and variaiis centributions from con- 
vents^ churches and cities. It suffered greatly in the fired 1:67 x, 
and has sinoe been impoverished by plu^er negfecL Among 

its curiosities stffi extant me Iwo New Testament Codices of the 
zoth century and twod the ridi ; various works by Alphonso 
the Wise (1252^x284), a ¥1^ of the 3itf.th cexrtn^^ a Koran df 
the 15th, &c. Of the Arabic manuscripts which it contamed in 
the was ^ivea in Motriziger’s 
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Church 

1. Principal entrance and portico. • 

2. Court ot tiic kings (PcUta de los fey$s), 

3. Vestibule of the churcli. 

4. Choir of the seminarists. 

5. Centre of the church and projection of the 

dome. 

6. Greater chapel, 

7. High altar. 

8. Chapel of St John. 

9. Chapel of St Michael. 

10. Chapel of St Maurice. 

IX. Chapel of the Rosary. 

12. Tomb of Louisa Carlota. 

13. Chapel of the Pattocinio. 

^rompluarium swe bibliathtca ortentalis, published at Heidelberg 
fi 165^1, and another in the i8th, in M. Casings Bibliotheca 
irabico-Htspamca (2 vols., Madrid^ 1760-1770). Of the artistic 
reasnres with which the Escorial was gradually enriched, it is 
afficient t6 mention the frescoes of Peregrin or Pfellagrino Tibaldi, 
Aiis de Chrbajal, Bartolommeo Garducci or Carducho, and Luca 
riordano, and the pictures of Titian, Tintoretto and Velasquez. 
*hese pamtings all date from the 15th or the i7tb century, 
fany of those that ar^ niovable have transfern^ to Madrid^ 
nd rhflrty others ha^ perished byiire or sack. The conflaigmtion 
f i67i^tilready itttntidned, raged for fifteen days, and only the 
hurdt/a pkrt of the palace, and two towers escaped uninjured, 
tt iSo8 'tne whdie building was exposed to the ravages of the 
tVench soldiets under General La Hotxssaye. On the ni^ of 


27. Old theological hall, 

28. Chamber oi secrets. 

29. Old refectory. 

30. Entrance to the college, 

31. College yard. 

Convent 

32. Clock tower. 

33. Principal cloisier. 

34. Court of the evangeliita« 

35. Prior’s C(? 1 I. 

36. Archives. 

37. Old church. 

38. Visitors' hall. 

39. Manuscript library, 

40. Convent refectory. 

the ist of October 1872, the college and seminary, a part of the 
palace and the upper library were devastated by fire ; but the 
damage was subsequently repaired; In i88g the conventual 
buildings were occupied by Augustinian monks. 

The reader will find a remarkable description of the cmptional 
influence of the Escorial In E. Quinet’s VaCcmces en Pspagne {Paris, 
1846), and for historical and architectural details he may consult 
the following works: — Fray luan de San Cieronimo, Memoriae 
sobre la fundacion del Escoriaf y su fabrica^ iu the Coleccion de 
documentos ineditos para la hutoria de EspaiM^ vol. vii. ; Y. da 
Herrera, Sumario y breve declaracirm de hs dtsenos y estampas de 
la fab. de S. Laremcio el Retd dil Eseurial (Madrid, 1389) ; J086 da 
^uensa, Hiitoria da h arden de San Geronyno^ &c. (Madrid, 1590) 

1 Reduced from a large plan of the Escorial in the British Museum, 
Monasierio del Escoriaf, pubHshed at Madrid hi 1876, 


Views and Plan of the Escorial.^ 

14. Chapel of the CrUto de la buena muerte, 

15. Chapel of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, 

16. Former Chapel of the Patrocinio, 

17. Sacristy. 

Paijics 

18. Principal court of the palace. 

19. Ladies* tower. 

20. Court of the masks. 

21. Apartments of the royal children, 

22. Royal oratory. 

23. Oratory where Philip II. died. 

Seminary 

24. Entrance to seminary. 

25. Classrooms. 

26. Old philosophical hall. 
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L. de Cabrera de Cordova, Felipe Segundo (Madrid, 1619) ; 
Wadsworth, Further Observations of the English Spanish Ptlrnme 
(London, 1629, 1630) ; Ilario Mazzorali de Cremona, Le ^ecdi 
Grandezze del Escuriale (Bologna, 1648) ; De los Santos, Descripcion 
del real monasterio, &c. (Madrid, 1657) ; Andres Ximenes, Descripcion, 
&c. (Madrid, 1764) ; Y. Quevedo, Historia del Real Monasterio, &C. 
(Madrid, 1849) ; A. Rotondo, Hist artistica, del monasterio de 
San Lorenzo (Madrid, 1856-1861) ; W. H. Prescott, Life of Philip II. 
(London, 1887) ; J. Fergusson. History of the Modern Styles of 
Architecture (London, 1891- 1893) J Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, Annals 
of the Artists of Spain (London, i89i)s 

ESCOVEDO, JUAN DE {d, 1578), Spanish politician, secretary 
of Don John of Austria, and chiefly notable as having been the 
victim of one of the mysteries of the 16th century, began life 
in the household of Ruy (jk)mez de Silva, prince of Eboli, the 
most trusted minister of tlie early years of the reign of Philip II. 
By the will of the prince he was endowed for life with the post of 
Regidor, or legal representative of the king in the municipality 
of Madrid. He was also associated with Antonio Perez as one of 
the secretaries who acted as the agents of the king in all dealings 
with the various governing boards which formed the Spanish 
administration. When Don John of Austria, after the battle of 
Lepanto in 1571, began to launch on a policy of self-seeking 
adventure, Escovedo was appointed as his secretary with the 
intention that he should act as a check on these follies. Un- 
happily for himself and for Don John he went heart and soul into 
all the prince’s schemes. He began to disobey orders from Madrid 
and became entangled in intrigues to manage or even to coerce 
the king. In July 1577, and contrary to the king’s orders, he 
came to Spain from Flanders, where Don John was then governor. 
It is said that he discovered the love intrigue between Antonio 
Perez and the widowed princess of Eboli, Ana Mendoza de la 
Cerda. This is, however, mere gossip and supposition. There can 
be no doubt that he was a busy intriguer, or that the king, acting 
on the then very generally accepted doctrine that the sovereign 
has a right to act for the public interest without regard to forms 
of law, gave orders to Antonio Perez that he was to be put out 
of the way. After two clumsy attempts had been made to poison 
him at Perez’s table, he was killed by bravos on the night of 
Easter Monday, the 31st of March 1578. According to an old 
tradition the murder took place outside the church of St Maria 
in Madrid, which was pulled down in 1868. 

See Caspar Muro, La Princesse d* Eboli (Paris, 1878) ; and W. H. 
Prescott, Reign of Philip II. (1855-59). 

ESCUINTLA, the capital of the department of Escuintla, 
Guatemala ; on the southern slope of the Sierra Madre, 45 m. 
S.W. of Guatemala city. Pop. (1905) about 12,000, Escuintla 
is locally celebrated for its hot mineral springs. It is the com- 
mercial centre of a fertile district, which produces coffee, cane- 
sugar and cocoa ; it has also a brisk transit trade in most of the 
products of Guatemala, owing to its position on the interoceanic 
railway between Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic and San Jos6 
(30 m. S.) on the Pacific. A branch railway which goes westward 
to San Augustin meets this line at Escuintla. 

ESCUTCHEON (O. Fr. escucheon, escusson, modem Scusson, 
through a Late Lat. form from Lat. scutum, shield), an heraldic 
term for a shield with armorial bearings displayed (see Heraldry). 
The word is also applied to the shields used on tombs, in the 
spandrils of doors or in string-courses, and to the ornamented 
plates from the centre of which door-rings, knockers, &c., are 
suspended, or which protect the wood of the key-hole from the 
wear of the key. In medieval times these were often worked 
in a very beautiful manner. 

ESHER, WILUAM BAUOL BRETT, ist Viscount (1817- 
1899), English lawyer and master of the rolls, was a son of the 
Rev. Joseph G, Brett, of Chelsea, and was bom on the 13th of 
August 1817. He was educated at Westminster and at Caius 
College, Cambridge. Called to the bar in 1840, he went the 
northern circuit, and became a Q.C. in 1861 On the death of 
Richard Cobden he unsuccessfully contested Rochdale as a 
Conservative, but in 1866 was returned for Helston in unique 
circumstances. He and his opponent polled exactly the same 
number of votes, whereupon the mayor, as returning officer, 
gave his casting vote for the Liberal candidate. As this vote 


was given after four o’clock, however, an appeal was lodged, 
and the House of Commons allowed both members to take their 
scats. Brett rapidly made his mark in the House, and in 1868 
he was appointed solicitor-general. On behalf of the crown he 
prosecuted the Fenians charged with having caused the Clerken- 
wen explosion. In parliament he took a leading part in the 
promotion of bills connected with the administration of law and 
justice. He was (August 1868) appointed a justice in the court 
of common pleas. Some of his sentences in this capacity excited 
much criticism, notably so in the case of the gas stokers’ strike, 
when he sentenced the defendants to imprisonment for twelve 
months, with hard labour, which was titerwards reduced by 
the home secretary to four months. On the reconstitution of 
the court of appeal in 1876, Brett was elevated to the rank of a 
lord justice. After holding this position for seven years, he 
succeeded Sir George Jessel as master of the rolls in 1883. In 
1885 he was raised to the House of Lords as Baron Esher. He 
opposed the bill proposing that an accused person or his wife 
might give evidence in their own case, and supported the bill 
which empowered lords of appeal to sit and vote after their 
retirement. The Solicitors Act of 1888, which increased the 
powers of the Incorporated Law Society, owed much to his 
influence. In 1880 he delivered a remarkable speech in the 
House of Lords, deprecating the delay and expense of trials, 
which he regarded as having been increased by the Judicature 
Acts. Ijord Esher suffered, perhaps, as master of the rolls from 
succeeding a lawyer of such eminence as Jessel. He had a 
caustic tongue, but also a fund of shrewd' common sense, and 
one of his favourite considerations was whether a certain course 
was “ business ” or not. He retired from the bench at the close 
of 1897, and a viscounty was conferred upon him on his retirement, 
a dignity never given to any judge, lord chancellors excepted, 
“ for mere legal conduct since the time of Lord Coke.” He 
died in London on the 24th of May 1899. 

Lord Esher was succeeded in the title by his only surviving 
son, Reginald Baliol Brett (b. 1852), who was secretary to the 
office of works from 1895 to 1902, but subsequently came into 
far greater public prominence in 1904 as chairman of the war 
office reconstitution committee after the South African War. 

ESHER, a township in the Epsom parliamentary division 
of Surrey, England, 14J m. S.W. of London by the London 
& South Western railway (Esher and Claremont station). It 
is pleasantly situated on rising ground above the river Mole, 
3 m. from its junction with the Thames. To the north-west 
lie the grounds of Esher Place. Of the mansion-house founded 
by William of Waynflete, bishop of Winchester {c. 1450), in which 
Cardinal Wolsey resided for three or four weeks after his sudden 
fall from power in 1529, only the gatehouse remains. It is known 
as Wolsey’s Tower, but is apparently part of Waynflete’s founda- 
tion. A new mansion was erected m 1803. To the south is 
Claremont Palace, built by the great Lord Clive (1769) on the 
site of a mansion of Sir John Vanbrugh. In 1816 it was the 
residence of Princess Charlotte, wife of Prince (afterwards King) 
Leopold. She died here in 1817, and on the death of her husband 
in 1865 the property passed to the crown. Louis Philippe, ex- 
king of the French, resided here froni 1848 until his deatii in 
1850. In 1882 Claremont became the private property of Queen 
Victoria. Christ Church, Esher, contains fine memories of 
King Leopold and others, and one of its three bells is said to 
have been brought from San Domingo Sir Francis Drake. 
To the north near the railway station is Sandown Park, where 
important race meetings are held. Esher is included in the 
urban district of Esher and The Dittons, of which Thames 
Ditton is a favourite riverside resort. The whole district is 
largely residential. Pop. (1901) 9489. 

ESKER (O. Irish etscir), a local name for long moimds of 
glacial gravel frequently met with in Ireland. Eskers (the 
Swedish dsar) are among the occuionally puzzling relics of the 
British glacial period. They wind from side to side across 
glaciated country and have evidently been formed by channels 
upon or under the ice. ** Where streams of considerable size fonn 
tunnels under or in the ice these may become more or less filled 
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with wash^ and when the ice melts the aggraded channels appear 
as long ridges of gravel and sand known as eskers. It has been 
thought that similar ridges are sometimes formed in valleys 
cut in the ice from top to bottom, and even that they rise from 
gravel and sand lodged in super-glacial channels. The latter 
at least is probably rare, as the surface streams have usually 
high gradients, swift currents and smooth bottoms, and hence 
give Sttle opportunity for lodgment. In the case of ice-sheets, 
too, in which eskers are chiefly developed, there is usually no 
surface material except at tiie immediate edge, where the ice 
is thin and its layers upturned (T. C. Qiamberlin and R. D. 
Salisbury, Geology, Processes and their Results), Eskers are to be 
distinguished from kames (q.v.), 

ESKILSTUNA, a town of Sweden in the district (/an) of 
Sodermanland, on the Hjelmar river, which unites lakes Hjelmar 
and Malar, 65 m. W. of Stockholm by rail. Pop. (1900) 13,663. 
The place is mentioned in the 13th century, and is said to derive 
its name from Eskil, an English missionary who suffered martyr- 
dom on the spot. It rose into importance in the reign of Charles 
X., who bestowed on it considerable privileges, and gave the first 
impulse to its manufacturing activity. It is the chief seat in 
Sweden of the iron and .steel industries, its cutlery being especi- 
ally noted, while damascened work is a specialty. There is 
a technical school for the metal industries. There are, in the 
town or its neighbourhood, great engineering, gun-making, and 
rolling and polishing works and breweries. The largest mechani- 
cal works are those of Munktell and Tunafors. The Karl Gustaf 
Stads rifle factory was established in 1814. 

ESKIMO, Eskimos or Esquimaux (a corruption of the Abnaki 
Indian Eskimanisic or the Ojibway Ashkimeq, both terms mean- 
ing “ those who eat raw flesh ’’ : they call themselves “ Innuit,’^ 
‘‘ the people ”), a North American Indian people, inhabiting 
the arctic coast of America from Greenland to Alaska, and a small 
portion of the Asiatic shore of Bering Strait. On the American 
shores they are found, in broken tribes, from East Greenland 
to the western shores of Alaska — ^never far inland, or south of 
the region where the winter ice allows seals to congregate. 
Even on hunting expeditions they never travel more than 30 m. 
from the coast. Save a slight admixture of European settlers, 
they are the only inhabitants of both sides of Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. They extend as far south as about 50° N. lat. on 
the eastern side of America, and in the west to 60® on the eastern 
shore of Bering Strait, while 55° to 60® are their southern limits 
on the shore ojf Hudson Bay. Throughout all this range there 
are no other tribes save where the Kcnnayan and Ugalenze 
Indians (of western America) come down to the shore to fish. 
The Aleutiains are closely allied to the- Eskimo in habits and 
language. H. J. Rink divides the Eskimo into the following 
groups, the most eastern of which would have to travel nearly 
5000 m. to reach the most western: (i) The East Greenland 
Eskimo, few in number, every year advancing farther south, and 
coming into contact with the next section. (2) The West 
Greenlanders, civilized, living under the Danish crown, and 
extending from Cape Farewell to 74® N. lat. (3) The Northern- 
most Greenlanders — the Arctic Highlanders of Sir John Ross — 
confined to Smith, Whale, Murchison and Wolstenholme Sounds, 
north of the Melville Bay glaciers. These — ^the most isolated 
and uncivilized of all the Eskimo — ^had no boats or bows and 
arrows until about 1868. (4) The Labrador Eskimo, mostly 
civilized. (5) The Eskimo of the middle regions, occupying the 
coasts from Hudson Bay to Barter Island, beyond Mack^ie 
river, inhabiting a stretch of country 2000 m. in length and 800 
in breadth, (6) The Western Eskimo, from Barter Island to the 
western Iknits in America. (7) The Asiatic Eskiino. 

The Eskimo are not a tall race, their height varying from 
5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 10 in., but men of 6 ft. are met. Both men and 
women are muscular and active, the former often inclining to fat. 
The faces of both have a pleasing, good-humoured expression, 
and not infrequently are even huseteome. The typical face is 
brolly pviU, flat/ trith dteeks; forehead- not hkh, and 
father i^^reati)^ good, thou^, owing to the chai^ter 

of the food, worn down to the gums m old age ; nose very flat ; 


eyes rather obliquely set, small, black and bright ; head largish, 
and covered with coarse black hair, which the women fasten 
up into a knot on the top, and the men clip in front and allow 
to hang loose and unkempt behind. Their skulls are of the 
mesoccphalic type, the height being greater than the breadth ; 
according to Davis, 75 is the index of the latter and 77 v»f the 
former. Some of the tribes slightly compress the skulls of their 
new-born children laterally (Hall), but this practice is a very 
local one. The men have usually a slight moustache, but no 
whiskers, and rarely any beard. The skin has generally a 
“ bacony ” feel, and when cleaned of the smoke, grease and other 
dirt — ^the accumulation of which varies according to the age of 
the individual — is only so slightly brown that red shows in the 
cheeks of the children and young women. The hands and feet 
are small and well formed. The Eskimo dress entirely in skins 
of the seal, reindeer, bear, dog, or even fox, the first two being, 
however, the most common. The men’s and women’s dress 
is much the same, a jacket suit, the trousers tucked into seal-skin 
boots. The jacket has a hood, which in cold weather is used 
to cover the head, leaving only the face exposed. The women’s 
jacket has a large hood for carrying a child and an absurd-looking 
tail behind, which is, however, usually tucked up. The women’s 
trousers are usually ornamented with eider-duck neck feathers or 
embroidery of native dyed leather ; their boots, which are of 
white leather, or (in Greenland) dyed of various colours, reach 
over the knees, and in some tribes are very wide at the top, thus 
giving them an awkward appearance and a clumsy waddling walk. 
In winter two suits are worn, one with the hair inside, the other 
with it outside. They also sometimes wear shirts of bird-skins, 
and stockings of dog or young reindeer skins. Their clothes 
are very neatly made, fit beautifully, and are sewn with “ sinew- 
thread,” with a bone needle if a steel one cannot be had. In 
person the Eskimo are usually filthy, and never wash. Infants 
are, however, sometimes cleaned by being licked by their mother 
before being put into the bag of feathers which serves as their 
bed, cradle and blankets. 

In summer the Eskimo live in conical skin tents, and in winter 
usually in half-underground huts of stone, turf, earth and bones, 
entered by a long tunnel-like passage, which can only be traversed 
on all fours. Sometimes, if residing temporarily at a place, 
they will erect neat round huts of blocks of snow with a sheet of 
ice for a window. In the roof are deposited their spare harpoons, 
8ic. ; and from it is suspended the steatite basin-like lamp, the 
flame of which, the wick being of moss, serves as fire and light. 
On one side of the hut is the bench which is used as sofa, seats 
and common sleeping place. The floor is usually very filthy, 
a pool of blood or a dead seal being often to be seen there. 
Ventilation is almost non-existent ; and after the lamp has blazed 
for some time, the heat is all but unbearable. In the summer 
the wolfish-lookiiig dogs lie outside on the roof of the huts, 
in the winter in the tunnel-like passage just outside the family 
apartment. The Western Eskimo build their houses chiefly 
of planks, merely covered on the outside with green turf. The 
same Eskimo have, in the more populous places, a public room 
for meetings. ” Council chambers ” are also said to exist in 
Labrador, but are only known in Greenland by tradition. Some- 
times in south Greenland and in the Western Eskimo country 
the houses are made to accommodate several families, but as a 
rule each family has a house to itself. 

The Eskimo are solely hunters and fishers, and derive most 
of their food from the sea. Their country allows of no cultivation; 
and beyond a few berries, roots, 8rc., they use no vegetable 
food, llie seal, the reindeer and the whale supply the bulk 
of their food, as well as their clothing, light, fuel, and frequently 
also, when driftwood is scarce or unavailable, the mate^ for 
various articles of domestic economy. Thus the Eskimo canoe 
is made of seal-skin stretched on a wooden or whalebone frame, 
with a hole in the centre for the paddler. It is driven by a bone- 
tipped double-bladed paddle* A waterproof skm or entrail 
dress is tightly fastened round the mouth of the hole so that, 
should the canoe overturn, no water can enter. A skilful paddler 
can turn a complete somersault, boat and b 1 \, through the water. 
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The Eakkno women use a fiat-bottomed skin luggage-boat. 
The Eskimo sJedgc is made of two runners of wood or bone^- 
even^ in one case on record^ of frozen salmon (Madure) — united 
by cross bars tied to the runners by hide thongs, and drawn 
by from 4 to 8 dogs harnessed abreast. Some of their weapons 
are ingenious — ^in particular, the harpoon, with its detacl^le 
point to which an infiated sealskin is fastened. When the quarry 
IS struck, the floating skin serves to tire it out, marks its course, 
and buoys it up when dead. The bird-spears, too, have a 
bladder attached, and points at the sides which strike the 
creature should the spear-head fail to wound. An effective bow 
is made out of whale’s rib. Altogether, with meagre material 
the Eskimo show great skill in the manufacture of their weapons. 
Meat is sometimes boiled, but, when it is frozen, it is often eaten 
raw. Blood, and the half-digested contents of the reindeer’s 
paunch, are also eaten ; and sometimes, but not habitually, 
blubber. As a rule this latter is too precious : it must be kept 
for winter fuel and light. The Eskimo are enormous eaters ; two 
will easily dispose of a seal at a sitting ; and in Greenland, for 
instance, each individual has for his daily consumption, on an 
average, li lb of flesh with blubber, and i lb of fish, besides 
mussels, berries, sea-weed, &c., to which in the Danish settle- 
ments may he added 2 oz. of imported food. Ten pounds of 
flesh, in addition to other food, is not uncommonly consumed 
in a day in time of plenty. A man will lie on his back and allow 
his wife to feed him with tit-bits of blubber and flesh until he is 
unable to move. 

The Eskimo cannot be strictly called a wandering race. 
They arc nomadic only in so far tiat they have to move about 
from place to place during the fishing and shooting season, 
foliowmg the game in its migrations. They have, however, 
no regukir property. They possess only the most necessary 
utensils and furniture, with a stock of provisions for less than 
one year; and these possessions never exceed certain limits 
fixed upon by tradition or custom. Long habit and tlie necessities 
of their life have also compelled those having food to share 
with those having none — a custom which, with others, has 
conduced to the stagnant conditions of Eskmo society and to 
their utter improvidence. 

Their intelligence is considerable, as tbeir implements and 
folk-tales abundantly prove. They display a taste for music, 
cartography and drawing, display no small amount of humour, 
are quic^ at picking up peculiar traits in strangers, and are 
painfully acute in detecting the weak points or ludicrous sides 
of their character. They are excellent mimics and easily kam 
the dances and songs of the Europeans, as well as their games, 
such as chess and draughts. They gamble a little — but in 
moderation, for the Eskimo, though keen traders, have a deep- 
rexsted antipathy to speculation. When tbey offer anything for 
sale — say at a Daniil settlement in Greenland — they always 
leave it to the buyer to settle the price. They have also a dislike 
to bind themselves by contract. Hence it was long before the 
Eskimo in Greenland could be induced to enter into European 
service, though when they do they pass to almost the opposite 
extreme — they have no will of their own. Public licentiousness 
or indecency is rare among them. In their private life their 
morality is, however, not high. 1 he women arc especially erring ; 
and in Greeidand, at places where strangers visit, their extreme 
laxity of morals, and their utter want of shame, arc not more 
remarkable than the entire absence of jealousy or sdf-respect 
on the part of their countrymen and relatives. Theft in Green- 
land is ahnoet imknown ; but the wild Eskimo make very free 
with strangers* goods — though it must be allowed that the value 
they attach to die articles stolen is some excuse for the thieves. 
Among themselves, on the other hand, they are very honest— 
a result of their being so much under the control of public opinion. 
Lying is said to be as common a trait of the Eskimo as of other 
savages in their dealings with Europeans. They have naturally 
not made any figure in literature. Tlwir folk-lore is, however, 
eattensive, and that collected by Dr Rink shows considerable 
imagination and no mean talent on 'Uie pan of stoiy-tellerB. 
In C^nkmd and Labrador most of the natives have been taught 


by the missionaries to read and write in their own language. 
Altogether, the literature published in the Eskimo tongue is 
considerable. Most of it 1 ^ been printed in Denmark, but 
some has been set up ’* in a small printing-office in Green- 
l^d, from which about 280 sheets have issued, beside many 
i lithfl^aphic prints. A ^umal {Atuagagldliutii nalinginarmik 
iusarumindsassumik univkatt ue, “ something for reading, 
accounts of all entertaining sul^ects ”) has been publis^d 
since 1861. 

The Eskimo in Greenland and Labrador are, with few excep- 
tions, nominally at least, Christians. The native religion is a 
vague animism and consists of a belief in good and evil spirits, 
limited each to its own sphere ; in a Heaven and Hell ; and a 
childish faith is placed in the native wizards, who are negarded 
as intermediaries between mankind and the spirit-powers. 
The worship of the whale-spirit, so important a factor m their 
daily economy, is prevalent. 

As regards l^uage, the idiom spoken from Greenland to 
north-eastern Siberia is, with a few exceptions, the same ; any 
difference is only that of dialect. It differs from the whole group 
of European languages, not merely in the sound of the words, 
but more especially, according to Rink, in the construction. 
Its most remarkable feature is that a sentence of a European 
language is expressed in Eskimo by a single word constructed 
out of certain elements, each of which corresponds in some 
degree to one of our word.s. One specimen commonly given 
to visitors to Greenland may suffice: Savigiksiniariartokasuar- 
omaryotittogog, which is equivalent to He says that you also 
will go away quickly in like manner and buy a pretty knife.** 
Here is one word serving in the place of 17. It is made up as 
follows : Savig a knife, ik pretty, sini buy, ariartok go away, 
asuar hasten, omar wilt, y in like manner, otit thou, tog also, 
og he says. 

The Eskimo have no chiefs or political and military rulers. 
Fabricius concisely described them in his day : “ Sine Deo, 
domino, reguntur eonsuetudine.^* The government is mainly a 
family one, though a man distinguish^ for skill in the chase, 
and for strength and shrewdness, often has considerable power 
in the village. No political or social tie is recognized between 
the villages, though general good-feHowsbip seems to mark 
their relations. They never go to war with each other ; and 
though revengeful and apt to injure an enemy secretly, they 
rarely come to blows, and are morbidly anxious not to ^ve 
offence. Indeed, in their intercourse with each other, all Eslamo 
indulge in mudi hyperbolical compliment. But they are not 
without courage. On the Coppermine and Mackenzie rivers, 
where they sometimes come into collision with their American- 
Indian kinsmen, they fight fiercely. Polygamy is rare, but the 
rights of divorce and re-marriage are unrestricted. The Eskimo 
have intricate rules governing Ibe ownership of property and 
the rights of the hunter. As a race they are singularly un- 
demonstrative. When they met each other they used to rub 
noses together, but this, though a common awtom still among 
the wild Eskimo, is entirely abandoned in Greenland except 
for the petting of children. There is, in Greenland at least, 
no national mode of salutation, either on meeting or parting. 
When a guest enters a house, commoilly not the least sign is 
made either by hhn or his host. On leaving a place they some- 
times say “ inflvdluaritse,** t.s, live well, and to a European 
“ aporniakinatit,** i^, do not hurt thy head, viz. against the 
u|:^r part of the doorway. The Eskimo, excluding the few on 
the Asiatic coast, are estimated at about 29,000. 

Bibliographv. — D r H. J. Rink, Tdhs and Traditions of the 
Eskimo (1875) V J^nisk iU People and its Products 

(1877) ; Eskimo Tribes (1887) ; J, Richai?dson, Polar Regions (1861), 
pp, 2^-331 ; Sir Qemeiits M^u^kha^a,-dr^;Jlfc Papers of the R, 
(1875), pp. 1^-232 ; Sinmson, %hid,m. 233-275 ;** Hans Hendtiks 
the Eskimo's Momoir^y ^ Geographicat Magasine (Fhb. 1878, ct seq.) ; 
Fridtjof Nansen, Eskimo Li^ {26^)7 R- E. Peary^ Northward over 
the Great loe^ vol. i. appendix ; F. Boas, “ The CemtxeX EskimOl!' 
Svstk Anasmal Report cd Moreau of Ethnology ( 1884-18^5) • I* Murdoch, 
** The I^int Botow Eskimo,'* Ninth Annual RepM {1887-1888) ; 
£. W. Nelsoh, The Esidmb aWt Boring Strait/^ Eigkteem AnmUd 
part X (1896-1897). 
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88K1«6HEIIR, a town of Asia Minor^ in the Kutaiah sanjak of 
the Bnisa (Khudavendikiar) vilayet. It is a station on the 
liaidar Pasha-Angora railway, 194I m. from the former and 
164 m. from Angora, and the junction for Konia ; and is situated 
on the right bank of the Pursak Su (Tembrts), a tributary of the 
Sakaria, at the foot of the hills that border the broad treeless 
valky. Pop. 20,000 (Moslems 15,000, Christians 5000). Eski- 
^ehr, f.e. “ the old town,** lies about a mile from the ruins of 
the ancient Phrygian Dorylaeum. The latter is mentioned in 
connexion with the wars of Lysimachus and Antigonus (about 
302 B.C.), and frequently figures in Byzantine history as an 
imperial residence and military rendezvous. It was the scene 
of the defeat of the Turks under Kilij -Arslan by the crusaders in 
1097, and fell finally to the Turks of Konia in 1176. The town is 
divided by a small stream into a commercial quarter on low 
ground, in which are the kozaars, khans and the hot sulphur 
springs (122® F.) which are mentioned as early as the 3rd century 
by Athenacus ; and a rcvsidential quarter on the higher ground. 
The town is noted for its good climate, the Pursak Su for the 
abundance of its fish, and the plain for its fertility. About 18 m. 
to the E. are extensive deposits of meerschaum. The clay is 
partly manufactured into pipes in the town, but the greater 
proportion finds its way to Europe and especially to Germany. 
The annual output is valued at £272,000. 

See Murray’s Hdhk. to Asia Minor (1803) ; \\ Cuinot, Turquie 
d'Asie (Parts, 1894). 

ESMARCH, JOHANNES FRIEDRICH AUGUST VON (1823-- 
1908), German surgeon, was bom at Tanning, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, on the 9th of January 1823. He studied at Kiel and 
Gottingen, and in 1846 became B. R. K. von Langenbeck’s 
assistant at the Kiel surgical ho.spital. He served in the Jkhleswig- 
Holstein War of 1848 as junior surgeon, and this directed his 
attention to the subject of military surgery. He was taken 
prisoner, but afterwards exchanged, and was then appointed 
as suiigeon to a field hospital. During the truce of 1849 he 
qualified as Pnvatdocmt at Kiel, but on the fresh outbreak of 
war he returned to the troops and was promoted to the rank of 
senior surgeon. In 1854 he became director of the surgical 
clinic at Kiel, and in 1857 head of the general hospital and 
professor at the university. During the Schleswig-Holstein War 
of 1864 Esmarch rendered good service to the field hospitals 
of FlensbuiTg, Sundewitt and Kiel. In 1866 he was called to 
Berlin as member of the hospital commission, and also to take 
the superintendence of the surgical work in the hospitals there. 
When the Franco-German War broke out in 1870 he was appointed 
surgeon-general to the army, and afterwards consulting surgeon 
at the great military hospital near Berlin. In 1872 he married 
Princess Henrietta of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg, aunt of the Empress Au^ste Victoria, In 1887 a patent 
of nobility was conferred on him. Be died at Kiel on the 23rd 
of February 1908. Esmarch was one of the greatest authorities 
on hospital management and military surgery. His Handbuch 
der kriegschirurgischen was written for a prize offered by 

the empress Augusta, on the occasion of the Vienna Exhibitbn 
of 1877, for the best handbook for the battlefield of surgical 
appliances and operations. This book is illustrated by admirable 
diagrams, showing the different methods of bandaging and 
dressing, as well as the surgical operations as they occur on the 
battlefield. Esmarch himself mvented an apparatus, which 
bears his name, for keeping a limb n^rly bloodless during 
amputation. No part of Esmarch's woik is more widely known 
than that which deids with First Aid,** his First Aid an the 
BaiUefield and First Aid to the Injured being popular manuals 
on the sul^ect. The latter is the substance of a course of lectures 
delivered by hhn in xSSx to a Samaritan School,’* the first of 
the kind in Germany, founded by Esmarch in i88x, in imitation 
of the St John's Ambuhnee clMes which had b^n organized 
in England in 187A. These lectures were veiy generally adopted 
aa h manual lor first aid students, edition after edition having 
been tailed lor, and thie^ have been translated into numerous 
languages, the Sn^iidi version being the worit of Princess 

Christian. No ambulance course would be eompilete without a 
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demonstration of the Esmarch bandage. It is a three-sided piece 
of linen or cotton, of which the base measures 4 ft. and the sides 
2 ft. 10 in. It can be used folded or open, and applied in thirty-^ 
two different ways. It answers every purpose lor temporary 
dressing and fieldwork, while its great recommendatioa m that 
the means for making it are always at hand, 

EBNA, or Esi^fiH, a town of Upper Egypt on the W. bank of 
the Nile, 454 m. S.S.E, of Cairo by rail, ^e railway sliUion being 
on the opp>osite side of the river. Pop, (1897) 16,000, mostly 
Copts. Esna, one of the healthiest towns m Egypt, is noted for 
its manufactures of pottery and its large grain and live stock 
markets. It formerly had a large trade with the Sudan. A 
caravan road to the south goes through the oasis of Kurkur. 
The trade, almost stopped by the Mahdist Wars, is now largely 
diverted by railway and steamboat routes. There is, however, 
considerable traffic with the oasis of Kharga, which lies almost 
due west of the town. Nearly in the centre of the town is the 
Ptolemaic and Roman temple of the ram-headed Khnum, 
almost buried in rubbish and houses. The interior of the pronaos 
is accessible to tourists, and contains the latest known hiero- 
glyphic inscription, dating from the reign of Decius (a.d, 249^251). 
With Khnum are associated the goddesses Sati and Neith, In 
the neighbourhood are remains of Coptic buildings, including a 
subterranean church (discovered 1895) in the desert half a mile 
beyond the limits of cultivation. The name Esna is from the 
(‘optic Sne, By the Greeks the place was called Latopolis, from 
the worship here of the latus fish. In the persecutions under 
Diocletian A.r>. 303, the Christians of Esna, a numerous body, 
suffered severely. In later times the town frequently served as a 
place of refuge for political exiles. The so-called Esna barrage 
across the Nile (built 1906-1908) is 30 m. higher up stream at 
Edfu. 

ESOTERIC, having an inner or secret meaning. term, 
and its correlative ** exoteric,” were first applied in the ancient 
Greek mysterie.s to those who were initiated (torto, within) and 
to those who were not (l^co, outside), respectively* It was then 
transferred to a supposed distinction drawn by certain phil- 
osophers between the teaching given to the whole circle of their 
pupils and that containing a higher and secret philosophy which 
was reserved for a select number of specially advanced or 
privileged disciples. This distinction was ascribed l)\r Lucian 
(Vit. Auct, 26) to Aristotle {q.v,), who, however, uses I^urrspiKol 
\ 6 yoi {Ntc. Ethics) merely of “ popular treatises.’* It was prob- 
ably adopted by the Pythagoreans and was also attributed to 
Plato. In the sense of mystic it is used of a secret doctrine of 
theosophy, supposed to have been traditional among certain 
disciples of Buddhism. 

ESPAGNOLS SUR MER, LE8, the name given to the naval 
victory gained by King Edward III. of England over a Spanish 
fleet of! Winchelsea, on the 29th of August 1350. Spanish ships 
had fought agaiinst England as the allies or mercenaries df Jhinbe, 
and there had been instances of piratical violence between the 
trading ships of both nations. A Spanish merchant fieet was 
loading cargoes in the Flemish ports to be carried to the Basque 
coast. The sliips were armed and had warships with them. 
They were all under the command of Don Carlos de la Cerda, a 
soldier of fortune who belonged to a branch of the Castilian 
royal family. On its way to Flanders the Spanish fleet had 
captured a number of English trading ships, and had thrown 
the crews overboard. Piratical violence and massacre of this 
kind was then universal on the sea. On the 10th of August, 
when the king was at Rotherhithe, he amumticed his infehtion 
of attacking Sp^miards on their way home. The rendezvous 
of his fleet was at Winchdsea, end thither the king went by land, 
accompanied by his wife and her ladies, by his sons, the Black 
Prince and John of Gaunt, as well as by many nobles. The 
ladies were placed in a convent and the king embarked on his 
flagship, the Cog Thomas,” on the sSth of August. Tbe English 
fleet <nd not put to sea but renamed at anchor, waiting for the 
appemnee of the Spaniards. Its strength is not known with 
certamtyi hut Stow puts it at 50 ships and pinnaces. Carlos 
de la Ce^was obviously weU disposed to give the king a meeting. 
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He might easily have avoided the English if he had kept well 
out in the Channel. But he relied on the size and strength of 
his 40 laige ships, and in expectation of an encounter had 
recruited a body of mercenaries— mostly crossbowmen— in the 
Flemish ports. In the afternoon of the 29th of August he bore 
clown boldly on King Edward's ships at anchor at Winchelsea. 
When the Spaniards hove in sight, the king was sitting on the 
deck of his ship, with his knights and nobles, listening to his 
minstrels who played German airs, and to the singing of Sir 
John Chandos. When the look-out in the tops reported the 
enemy in sight, the king and his company drank to one another's 
health, the trumpet was sounded, and the whole line stood out. 
All battles at that time, whether on land or sea, were finally 
settled by stroke of sword. The English steered to board the 
Spaniards. The king's own ship was run into by one of the 
enemy with such violence that both were damaged, and she 
began to sink. The Spaniard stood on, and the “ Cog Thomas " 
was laid alongside another, which was carried by boarding. It 
was high time, for the king and his following had barely reached 
the deck of the Spaniard before the “ Cog Thomas " went to 
the bottom. Other Spaniards were taken, but the fight was hot. 
Iva Cerda's crossbowmen did much execution, and the higher- 
built Spaniards were able to drop bars of iron or other weights 
on the lighter English vessels, by which they were damaged. 
The conflict was continued till twilight. At the close the large 
English vessel called “ La Salle du Roi,” which carried the king's 
household, and was commanded by the Fleming, Robert of 
Namur, afterwards a knight of the Garter, was grappled by a 
big Spaniard, and was being dragged off by him. The crew 
called loudly for a rescue, but were either not heard or, if heard, 
could not be helped. The ‘ ‘ Salle du Roi " would have been taken 
if a Flemish squire of Robert of Namur, named Hannequin, had 
not performed a great feat of arms. He boarded the Spaniard 
:md cut the halyards of her mainsail with his sword. The 
Spanish ship was taken. King Edward is said to have captured 
14 of the enemy. What his own loss was is not stated, but as 
liis own vessel, and also the vessel carrying the Black Prince, 
were sunk, and from the peril of La Salle du Roi," we may 
conclude that the English fleet suffered heavily. There was 
no pursuit, and a truce was made with the Basque towns the 
next year. 

The battle with ** the Spaniards on the sea " is a very typical 
example of a medieval sea-fight, when the ships were of the 
size of a small coaster or a fishing smack, were crowded with 
men, and when the personal prowess of a single knight or squire 
was an important element of strength. 

The only real authority for the battle is Froissart, who was at 
different times in the service of King Edward or of his wife, Philippa 
of Hainaut, and of the counts of Namur. He repeated what was told 
him by men who had been present, and dweUs as usual on the 
** chivalry '* of his patrons. See his ChroniqueSy iv. 91. (D. H.) 

ESPALIBR (a French word, derived from the Ital. spaUieray 
something to rest the spalla or shoulder against ; the word is 
ultimately the same as ipaidtire, a shoulder-piece), a lattice-work 
or row of stakes, originally shoulder high, on which fruit trees, 
shrubs and flowers, particularly roses and creepers, are trained. 
Espaliers are usually made of l^h or other wood, iron and metal 
rails being too great conductors of heat and cold. The advantage 
of this method of training is that the fruit, &c., is more easily got 
at, and while protected from wind, is freely exposed to sun and 
air, and not so open to extreme changes of temperature as when 
trained on a waU. (See Horticulture.) 

BSPARTBRO, BAL]>OMBRO (1792-1879), duke of Vitoria, 
duke of Morelia, prince of Vergara, Count Luchana, knight of 
tlie Toison d’Or, &rc. Ac., Spanish soldier and statesman, was 
born at Granatulu, a town of the province of Ciudad Real, on 
the 27th of February 1792. He was the ninth child of a carter, 
who wanted to make him a priest, but the lad at fifteen enlisted 
in a battalion of students to fight against the armies of Napoleon 
1 . In x8ii Espartero was appointed a lieutenant of Engineers 
in Cadiz, but having failed to pass his examination he entered 
a tilie regiment. In 1815 he w^t to Arnerica as a oaptain under 
General Iflorillo, who had been made commander-in-chief to 


quell the risings of the colonies on the Spanish Main. For eight 
years Espartero distinguished himself in the struggle against the 
colonists. He was several times wounded, and was m^e major 
and colonel on the battlefields of Cochabamba and Sapachni. 
He had to surrender to Sucre at the final battle of Ayacucho, 
which put an end to Castilian rule. He returned to Spain, and, 
like most of his companions in arms, remained under a doud for 
some time. He was sent to the garrison town of Logrono, where 
he married the daughter of a rich landowner, Dona Jacinta 
Santa Cruz, who eventually survived him. Henceforth Logrono 
became the home of the most prominent of the Spanish political 
generals of the 19th century. Espartero became in 1832, on the 
death of King Ferdinand VII., one of the roost ardent defenders 
of the rights of his (Uughter, Isabella II. The government sent 
him to the front, directly the Carlist War broke out, as com- 
mandant of the province of Biscay, where he severely defeated 
the Carlists in many encounters. He was quickly promoted to 
a divisional command, and then made a lieutenant-general. At 
times he showed qualities as a guerillero quite equal to those of 
the Carlists, like Zumalacarregui and Cabrera, by his daring 
marches and surprises. When he had to move large forces he 
was greatly superior to them as an organizer and strategist, and 
he never disgraced his successes by cruelty or needless severity. 
Twice he obliged the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao before 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the northern army on 
the 17th of September 1836, when the tide of war seemed to be 
setting in favour of the pretender in the Basque provinces and 
Navarre, though Don Carlos had lost his ablest lieutenant, the 
Basque Zumalacarregui. His military duties at the head of the 
principal national army did not prevent Espartero from showing 
for the first time his political ambition. He displayed such 
radical and reforming inclinations that he laid the foundations 
of his popularity among the lower and middle classes, which 
lasted more than a quarter of a century, during which time the 
Progressists, Democrats and advanced Liberals ever looked to 
him as a leader and adviser. In November 1836 he again forced 
the Carlists to raise the siege of Bilbao, His troops included the 
British legion under Sir de Lacy Evans. This success turned 
the tide of war against Don Carlos, who vainly attempted 
a raid towards Madrid. Espaurtero was soon at his heels, and 
obliged him to hurry northwards, after several defeats. In 1839 
Espartero carefully opened up negotiations with Maroto and the 
principal Carlist chiefs of the Basque provinces. These ended in 
their accepting his terms under the famous convention of Vergara, 
which secured the recognition of their ranks and titles for nearly 
1000 Carlist officers. Twenty thousand Carlist volunteers laid 
down their arms at Vergara ; only the irreconcilables led by 
Cabrera held out for a while in the central provinces of Spain. 
Espartero soon, however, in 1840, stamped out the last embers of 
the rising, which had lasted seven years. He was styled El 
pacificador de Espana," was made a grandee of the first class, 
and received two dukedoms. 

During the last three years of the war Espartero, who had 
been elected a deputy, exercised from his distant headquarters 
such influence over Madrid politics that he twice hastened the 
fall of the cabinet, and obtained office for his own friends. 
At the close of the war the queen regent and her ministers 
attempted to elbow out Esp^ero and his followers, but a 
pronunciamiento ensued in Madrid and other large towns which 
culminated in the marshal's accepting the post of prime minister. 
He soon became' virtually a dictator, as Queen Christina took 
offence at his popularity and resigned, leaving the kingdom 
very soon afterwards. Directly the Cortes met they elected 
Espartero regent by 179 votes to 103 in favour of Arguelles, who 
was appointed guardian of the young queen. For two years 
Espartero ruled Spain in accordance with his Radical and 
conciliatory dispositions, ^ving special attention to the re- 
organization of the administration, taxation and finances, 
declaring all the estates of the diurch, congregatoins and 
religious orders to be national property, and suppressing ^ 
diezma, or tenths* He suppress^ the RepuMican risii^ with 
as much severity as he mi the military pronunciamientos of 
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Generals Concha and Diego de Leon. The latter was shot in 
Madrid. Espartero crushed with much energy a revolutionary 
rising in Barcelona, but on his return to Mi^rid was so coldly 
welcomed that he perceived that his prestige was on the wane. 
The advanced Progressists coalesced with the p)artisans of the 
ex-regent Christina to promote pronunciamientos in Barcelona 
and many cities. The rebels declared Queen Isabel of age, and, 
led by General Narvaez, marched upon Madrid. Espartero, 
deeming resistance useless, embarked at Cadiz on the 30th of 
July 1843 for England, and lived quietly apart from politics 
until 1848, when a royal decree restored to him all his honours 
and his seat in the senate. He retired to his house in Logroho, 
which he left six years later, in 1854, when called upon by the 
queen to take the lead of the powerful Liberal and Progressist 
movement which prevailed for two years. The old marshal 
vainly endeavoured to keep his own Progressists within bounds 
in the Cortes of 1854-1856, and in the great towns, but their 
excessive demands for reforms and liberties played into the 
hands of a clerical and reactionary court and of the equally 
retrograde governing classes. The growing ambition of General 
O^Donnell constantly clashed with the views of Espartero, until 
the latter, in sheer disgust, resigned his premiership and left for 
Logrono, after warning the queen that a conflict was imminent 
between O’Donnell and the Cortes, backed by the Progressist 
militia. O’DonneH’s pronunciamienio in 1856 put an end to the 
Cortes, and the militia was disarmed, after a sharp struggle in 
the streets of the capital. After 1856 Espartero resolutely 
declined to identify himself with active politics, though at every 
stage in the onward march of Spain t()wards more liberal and 
democratic institutions he was asked to take a leading part. 
He refused to allow his name to be brought forward as a candidate 
when the Cortes of 1868, after the Revolution, sought for a ruler. 
Espartero, strangely enough, adopted a laconic phrase when 
successive governments on their advent to power invariably 
addressed themselves to the venerable champion of liberal 
ideas. To all — to the Revolution of 1868, the Constituent 
Cortes of 1869, King Amadeus, the Federal Republic of 1873, 
the nameless government of Marshal Serrano in 1874, the 
Bourbon restoration in 1875 — ^he simply said : Cumplase la 
voluntad nacional ” (“ Let the national will be accomplished ”). 
King Amadeus made him prince of Vergara. The Restoration 
raised a statue to him near the gate of the Retiro Park in Madrid. 
Spaniards of all shades, except Carlists and UI tramontanes, paid 
homage to his memory when he passed away at his Logrono 
residence on the 8th of January 1879. His tastes were singularly 
modest, his manners rather reserved, but always kind and con- 
siderate for humble folk. He was a typical Spanish soldier- 
politician, though he had more of the better traits of the soldier 
Ijom and bred than of the arts of the statesman. His military 
instincts did not always make it easy for him to accommodate 
himself to courtiers and professional politicians. (A. E. H.) 

ESPARTO, or Spanish Grass, Stipa tenacissima, a grass 
resembling the ornamental feather-grass of gardens. It is 
indigenous to the south of Spain and the north of Africa (where 
it is known as Haifa or Alfa), and is especially abundant in the 
sterile and rugged parts of Murcia and Valencia, and in Algeria, 
flourishing best in sandy, ferruginous soils, in dry, sunny situa- 
tions on the sea coast. Pliny {N,H, xix. 2) describe what 
appears to have been the same plamt under the name of spartum, 
whence the designation campus spartarius for the region sur- 
rounding New Carthage. It attains a height of 3 or 4 ft. The 
stems are cylindrical, and clothed with short hair, and grow in 
clusters of from 2 to 10 ft in circumference ; when young they 
serve as food for cattle, but after a few years’ growth acquire 
great toughness of texture. The leaves vary from 6 in. to 3 ft. in 
length, and are grey-^een in colour ; on account of their tenacity 
of fibre and flexibility they have for centuries been employed 
for the making of ropes, sandals, baskets, mats and other articles. 
Ships’ cables of esparto, being light, have the quality of floating 
on water, and have long been in use m the Spanish navy. 

Esparto leaves contain 56 % by we^ht of fibre, or about 10 % 
more than straw, and hence have come into requisition as 
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a substitute for linen rags in the manufacture of paper. For 
this purpose they wctc first utilized by the French, and in 1857 
were introduced into Great Britain. When required for paper- 
making the leaves should be gathered before they are quite 
matur^ ; if, however, they are obtained too young, they furnish 
a paper having an objectionable semi-transparent appearance. 
The leaves are gathered by hand, and from 2 to 3 cwt. 
may be collected in a day by a single labourer. They are 
generally obtained during the dry summer months, as at other 
times their adherence to the stems is so firm as often to cause 
! the uprooting of the plants in the attempt to remove them. 
Esparto may be raised from seed, but cannot be harvested for 
twelve or fifteen years after sowing. 

Another grass, Lygeum Spartum^ with stiff rush-Jike leaves, 
growing in rocky soil on the high plains of countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, especially of Spain and Algeria, is also a 
source of esparto. 

For the processes of the paper manufacturer esparto is used in 
the dry state, and without cutting ; roots and flowers and stray 
weeds are first removed, and the material is then boiled with 
caustic soda, washed, and bleached witli chlorine solution. 
Sundry experiments have been made to adapt esparto for use in 
the coarser textile fabrics. Messrs A. Edger and B. Proctor 
in 1877 directed attention to the composition of the slag resulting 
from the burning of esparto, which they found to be strikingly 
similar to that of average medical bottle glass, the latter yielding 
on analysis 66-3 % of silica and 25*1 % of alkalies and alkaline 
earths, and the slag 64*6 and 27 45 % of the same respectively. 

ESPBRANCE, a small seaport on a fine natural harbour on the 
south coast of West Australia, 375 m. north-east from Albany. 
It is a summer resort, and in the neighliourhood are interesting 
caves. Its importance as a seaport is due to its being on the high 
road between the eastern states and the gold-fields, and the 
nearest place for the shipment of gold from the Coolgardie fields. 

ESPERANTO, an artificial international auxiliary language 
(see Universal Languages), first published in 1887, seven years 
after the appearance of its predecessor Volapiik {q.v,), which it 
has now completely supplanted. Its author was a Russian 
physician. Dr L. Zamenhof, born in 1859 at Bielostok, where the 
spectacle of the feuds of the four races— each speaking diflerent 
languages — which inhabit it (Russians, Poles, Germans and Jews) 
at an early date suggested to him the idea of remedying the evil 
by the introduction of a neutral language, standing apart from 
the existing national languages. His first idea was to resuscitate 
some dead language. Then he tried to construct a new language 
on an a priori basis. At the same time he made what he appears 
to have considered the great discovery that the bulk of the 
vocabulary of a language consists not of independent roots, but 
of compounds and derivatives formed from a comparatively 
small number of roots. 

At first he tried to construct his roots a priori by arbitrary 
combinations of letters. Then he fell back on the plan of taking 
his roots ready-made from existing languages, as the inventor of 
Volapuk had done before him. But instead of taking them 
mainly from one language, he has selected them from the chief 
European languages, but not impartially. Like all inventors of 
artificial languages, he is more r^y to experiment with forei^ 
languages tl^ with his own ; and hence the Slavonic roots in 
Esperanto are much less numerous than those taken from the 
other European languages. Here his choice has been to some 
extent guided by considerations of intemationality, although he 
has not fully grasped the importance of the principle of maximum 
intematioflality, so well worked out in the latest rival of Esper- 
anto — ^Idiom Neutral (see Universal Languages). Thus he 
adopts a large number of international words — generally un- 
altered except in spelling — such as teatr^ tabakf even when it 
would be easy to form equivalent terms from the roots already 
existing in the Ismguage. Where there is no one international 
word, he selects practically at random, keeping, however, a 
certain balance between the Romance words, taken chiefly from 
Latin {iamen) and French (trotuar), on the one hand, and the 
Germanic on the other hand, the latter being taken sometime 
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from German (nur^ ** only **), sometimes from English, the words 
being generally written more or less phonetically (ra//** right). 
Most of the Germanic words are badly chosen from the inter- 
national point of view. Thus the German word quoted above 
would not be mt^ligible to any one ignorant of German. Indeed, 
from the international point of view all specially German words 
ought to be excluded, or else reduced to the common Germanic 
form ; thus irink ought to be made into drink, the t being a 
specially German modification of the d, preserved not only in 
English but in all the remaining Germanic languages. This 
incongruous mixture of languages is not only jarring and repul- 
sive, but adds greatly to the difficulty of mastering the vocabulary 
for the polyglot as well as the monolingual learner. 

The inventor has taken great pains to reduce the number of 
his roots to a minimum ; there are 26.^2 of them in his dictionary, 
the Universala Vortaro (from Ger. Wort, “ word which does 
not include such international words as poczio, telefono ; these 
the learner is supposed to recognise and form without help. 
The most eccentric feature of the vocabulary, and the one to 
which it owes much of its brevity, is the extensive use of the 
prefix mal- to reverse the meaning of a word, as in malamiko, 
“ enemy,*’ and even malhona, ** bad.” 

The phonology of the language is very simple. The vowels 
are only five in number, a, t, i, 0, u, used without any distinction 
of quantity, as in Russian. Ibere are six diphthongs, expressed 
by an unnecessarily complicated notation. The consonant- 
system is simple enough in itself, but is greatly complicated in 
writing by the excessive and mostly unnBC!essary use made of 
diacritical letters not only for simple sounds but also for 
consonant-groups, c is used for ts, as in Polish. 

The grammar is, like that of Volapfik, partly borrowed from 
existing languages, partly a priori and arbitrary. The use of 
the final vowels belongs to the latter category. The use of -a 
to indicate adjectives and of -0 to indicate nouns as in hara 
amiko, ** dear (male) friend,” is a source of confusion to those 
familiar with the Romance languages, and has proved a bar to 
the diffusion of Esperanto among the speakers of these languages. 
On the other hand, the following paradigm will show how faith- 
fully Esperanto can reproduce the defects of conventional 
European grammar : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative . • labonapatro la bonaj patroj 

Accusative . . la bonan patron la konajn patrojn. 

It is difficult to see why the accusative should be kept when 
all the other cases are replaced by prepositions. 

The verb is better than tlie noun. Its inflections are -as 
preseat, -ir prerterite, ~os future, -ay conditional, •u imperative 
and subjunctive, -i infinitive, together with the following 
participles ; — 

Active. Passive. 

Present . . . -anta -ata 

Preterite . . . -inta -ita 

Future .... -onto -ota 

The inventor has followed the good example of his native 
language in using esti, ** to be,” as the auxiliary verb both in the 
passive, where it is combined with passive participles, and in the 
secondary tenses of the active (perfect, pluperfect, &c.), where it 
is of course combined with the active participles. The participles 
can be made into nouns and adverbs by changing the final -a 
into -a and -r respectively : thus ienonio, ” the future holder,” 
perdinte, ” through having lost.” 

The table of the forty-five correlative pronouns, adjectives 
and adverbs is also elaborate and ingenious. 

Much ingenuity is displayed in the syntax, as well as some 
happy simplifications. But, on the other hand, there is much 
in it that is fanciful, arbitrar}’^ and vague, as in the use of the 
definite article— wheie the author has unfortunately followed 
French rather than English usage — and in the moods of the verb. 

The following specimens will show the general character of this 
easy-flowing but somewhat heavy and monotonous language— 

bad Italian,” as it is called by its detractors : — 

Patro nla, kiu estas en la fifelb, sanlrta cslu yia nomo ; venu 
regeco via ; estii vo!o ^^a, Iciel en la ^ielo, tiel ankafi snr la tero. 


Panon nian £iutagan donu a1 ni hodiail ; kaj pardonu al ni luldojn 
niajn, kiH ni ankau p^donas al niaj Juldantoj ; kaj ne kondikku 
nin en teuton, aed liberigu nin de la malbono. 

Estimata Sinjoro. Per tiu ci libreto mi hay as la honoron prezenti 
al vi la Ungvon intcmacian Esperanto. Esperanto tute ne -havaa la 
intenoon malfortigi la lingvon naturan de la popolo. Gi devns nur 
servi por la rilatoj intemaciaj kaj por tiuj verkoj afi produktoj, 
kiuj interesas egale la tutan mondon. 

In summing up the merits and defects of Esperanto we must 
begin by admitting that it is the most reasonable and practical 
artificial language that has yet appeared. Its inventor has had 
the double advantage of being able to profit by the mistakes of 
his predecessors, and of being himself, by force of circumstances, 
a better linguist. It must further be admitted that he has made 
as good a use of these advantages as w^as perhaps possible without 
systematic training in scientific philology in its widest sense. 
This last defect explains why the enthusiasm which his work 
has excited in the great world of linguistic dilettantes has not 
been shared by the philologists : in spite of its superiority to 
Volapuk, they see in it the same radical defects. Whether they 
are rash or not in predicting for it a similar fate, remains to be 
seen. The Esperantists, warned by the fate of Volapuk, have 
adopted the wise policy of suppressing all internal disunion by 
submitting to the dictatorship of the inventor, and so presenting 
a united front to the enemy. One thing is clear: either 
Esperanto must be takeai as it is without change, or else it 
must crumble to pieces ; its failure to work out consist- 
ently the principle of the maximum of internationality for 
its root- words is alone enough to condemn it as hopelessly 
antiquated, even from the narrow point of view which regards 
“ international ” as synonymous with “ European ” — sl view 
which political development in the Far East has made equally 
obsolete. (H. Sw.) 

E8P1NAY, TIMOLfiON D* (1580-1644), French soldier, was 
the eldest of the four sons of Fran9ois d’Espinay, seigneur de 
Saint Luc (1554-1597), and was himself marquis de Saint Luc. 
In 1603 ho accompanied Sully in his embassy to I-ondon. In 
1622, in his capacity as vice-admiral of France, he gained some 
advantages over the defenders of La Rochelle, obliging the 
Huguenot commander, Benjamin de Rohan, seigneur de Soubise, 
to evacuate the islands of R6 and Oleron. In 1627 he was named 
Keutenant-general of Guienne and marshal of France. 

EBPINEL, VICENTE MARTINEZ (1551-1624), Spanish poet 
and novelist, was baptized on the 28th of December 1551, and 
educated at Salamanca. He was expelled from the university 
in 1572, and served as a soldier in Flanders, returning to Spain 
in 1584 or thereabouts. He took orders in 1587, and four years 
later became chaplain at Ronda, absented himself from his 
living, and was deprived of his cure ; but his musical skill obtained 
for him the post of choirmaster at Plasencia. His Diversas 
Rimas (1591) are undeniably good examples of technical accom- 
plishment and caustic wit. Espinel, however, survives as the 
author of a clever picaresque novel entitled Relacimis de la 
vida del Escuder'j Marcos de Obregdn (1618). It is, in many 
passages, an autobiography of Espinel with picturesque cmbellish- 
meuts. Marcos is not a ^ivalresque ” esquire,” \mt an adven- 
turer who seeks his fortune by attaching himself to great men ; 
and the object of the author is to warn young men against 
such a life. Apart from the unedii^dng confessions of the hero, 
the book contains curious anecdotes concerning prominent 
contemporaries, and the episodical stories are told with great 
spirit ; the style is extremely correct, though somewhat difeise. 
Le Sage has not scrupled to borrow from Marcos de Obregdn 
many of the incidents and characters in Gil Bias — a circumstance 
which induced Isla to give to his Spanish translation of Le Sage’s 
work the jesting title, Gil Bias restored to his Country and his 
Native Tongue. In the 1775 edition of the Siide de Louis XI F. 
Voltaire grossly exaggerates in sa3ring that (XI Bias is taken 
entirely from Marcos ^ Obregdn, E^nnei was a clever musician 
and added a fifth string to the guitar. He revived the measure 
known as dSeimas or espindas, consisting of a stanza of ten 
octosyllabic lines. Most id the poems which he left in manuscript 
remain unpublished owing to their licentious character. 
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BiBLioGitAPHY. — ^J. Pere* dc Guxm&a*s edition of Marcos de 
Obrogdn (Baxscelona, z88j) includes a valuable introduction ; I^o 
Claretie, Lc Sage tomancier (Paris, 1890), discusses exhaustively 
the question of Le Sage’s indebtedness to E^inel. For some 
previously unpublished poems see Pedro Salv 4 y Mall6n, Caidlogo 
de la bibhoteca de Salvd (Valencia, 1872). 

ESPIRITO SANTO, a maritime state of Brazil^ bounded N. 
by Bahia, E. by the Atlantic Ocean, S. by Rio de Janeiro, and 
W. by Minas Geraes. Pop. (1890) 135,997 ; (1900) 209,783 ; 
area, 17,316 sq. m. With the exception of Sergipe it is the 
smallest of the Brazilian states. The western border of the state 
is traversed by low ranges of mountains forming a northward 
continuation of the Serra do Mar. The longest and most 
prominent of these ranges, which are for the most part the eastern 
escarpments of the great Brazilian plateau, is the Serra dos 
Aymores, which extends along fully two-thirds of the western 
frontier. Farther S. the ranges are much broken and extend 
partly across the state toward the seaboard ; the more prominent 
are known as the Serra do Espigfto, Serra da Qiibata, Serra dos 
PilSes and Serra dos Purys. The eastern and larger part of 
the state belongs to the coastal plain, in great part low and 
swampy, with large areas of sand barrens, and broken by isolated 
groups and ranges of hills. With the exception of these sandy 
plains the country is heavily forested, even the mountain sides 
being covered with vegetation to their summits. The northern 
and southern parts are fertile, but the central districts are 
comparatively poor. The coastal plain comprises a sandy, 
unproductive belt immediately on the coast, back of which 
is p* more fertile tertiary plain, well suited, near the higher 
country, to the production of sugar and cotton. The inland 
valleys and slopes are very fertile and heavily forested, and 
much of the Brazilian export of rosewood and other cabinet 
woods is drawn from this state. There is only one good bay on 
the coast, that of Espirito Santo, on which the port of Victoria 
is situated. The river-mouths are obstructed by sand bars and 
admit small vessels only. The principal rivers of the state are 
the Mucury, which rises in Minas Geraes and forms the boundary 
line with Bahia, the Itaunas, Sfto Domingos, Sfto Matheus, Doce, 
Timbuhy, Santa Maria, Jucti, Benevente, Itapemirim, and 
Itabapoana, the last forming the boundary line with Rio de 
Janeiro. The Doce, Sfto Matheus, and Itapemirim rise in 
Minas Geraes apd flow entirely across the state. The lower 
courses of these rivers are generally navigable, that of the Rio 
Doce for a distance of 90 m. The climate of the coastal zone 
and deeper valleys is hot, humid and unhealthy, malarial 1 
fevers being prevalent. In the higher country the temperature 
is lower and the climate is healthy. Espirito Santo is almost 
exclusively agricultural, sugar-cane, coffee, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
mandioca and tropical fruits being the principal products. 
Agriculture is in a very backward condition, however, and the 
state is classed as one of the poorest and most unprogressive 
in the republic. The rivers and shallow coast waters are well 
stocked with fish, but there are no fishing industries worthy of 
mention. There are three railway lines in operation in the state 
— one running from Victoria to Cachoeira dp Itapemirim (50 m.), 
and thence, by another line, to Santo Eduardo in Rio de Janeiro 
(58 m.), where connexion is made with the Leopoldina system 
running into the national capital, and a third running north- 
westerly from Victoria to Diamantina, Minas Geraes, about 450 m. 
The chief cities and tovmi of the state, with their popula- 
tions in 1890, are Victoria, Sfto 'Matheus (municipality, 7761) 
on a river of the same name 16 m. from the sea, Serra (munici- 
pality, 6274), Guarapary (tnunicmality, 5310), a small port S. 
by W, of the capital^ COnceiefio da Barra (municipality^ 5628), 
the port of Sfto Matheus and Cachoeira do Itapemirim (4049), an 
important coniinercial centre in the south. 

Espirito Santo form^ part of one of the original captaincies 
which were given to Vasco Fernandes Cbutinho by the Portuguese 
crovm. The first settlement (1535) was at the entrance to the 
l^y of Espirito Sauto, and its namt was afterwards given to the 
bay and captaincy. It once included the municipality of 
Campos, now bdorig^ to the state of Rio de Janeiro. 

The islands of Tnmdade and Martim Vaz, which Ke about 


715 m. E. of Victoria, telong politically to this state. They are 
uninhabited, but considerable importance is attached to the 
former becaim Great Britain has twice attempted to take 
possession of it. It rises 1200 ft. above sea-level and is about 
6 m. in circumference, but it has no value other than that of 
an ocean cable station. An excellent description of this smgukr 
island is to be found in E. F. Knight’s Cru^e of the ** AlerU ” 
(London, 1895). 

ESPRONCEDA, JOftfi IGNAaO JAVIER ORIOL BNCAR- 
NAGION DE (1808-1842), Spanish poet, son of an oflioer in the 
Bourbon regiment, was bom at or near Almendralejo de los 
Barros on the 25th of March 1808. On the close of the war he 
was sent to the preparatory school of artillery at Segovia, and 
later became a pupil of the poet Lista, then professor of literature 
at St Matthew’s College in Madrid. In his fourteenth year 
he had attracted his master’s attention by his verses, and had 
joined a secret society. Sentenced to five years* seclusion in the 
Franciscan convent at Guadalajara, he began an epic poem 
entitled Pelayo, of which fragments survive. He escaped to 
Portugal and thence to England, where he found the famous 
Teresa whom he had met at Lisbon ; here, too, he became a 
student of Shakespeare, Milton and Byron. In 1830 he eloped 
with Teresa to Paris, took part in the July revolution, and soon 
after joined the raid of Chapalangarra on Navarre. In 1833 be 
returned to Spain and obtained a commission in the queen’s 
guards. This, however, he soon forfeited by a political song, 
and he was banished to Cuellar, where he wrote a poor novel 
entitled Saneho Saldaiia 6 el Castellano de CuSUar (1834). He 
took an active part in the revolutionary risings of 1855 and 
1836, and, on the accession to power of the Liberal party in 
1840, was appointed secretary of legation at the Hague ; in 
1842 he was elected deputy for Almeria, and seemed likely to 
play a great part in parliamentary life. But his constitution was 
undermined, and, after a short illness, he died at Madrid on the 
23rd of May 1842. His poems, first published in 1840, at once 
gained for him a reputation which still continues undiminished* 
The influence of Byron pervades Espronceda’s life and work. 
It is present in an ambitious variant on the Don Juan legend, 
El Estudiante de Salamanca, Elvira’s letter being obviousty 
modelled on Julia’s letter in Don Juan ; the Cancidn del PiraUi 
is suggested by The Corsair ; and the Byronic inspiration is not 
wanting even in the noble fragment entitled El Diablo Mundo, 
based on the story of Faust. But in El Mendigo, in El Reo de 
Muerte, in El Verdugo, and in the sombre vehement lines, A 
Jarifa en una orgia, Espronceda approves himsdf the most 
potent and original lyrical poet produced by Spain during the 
19th century. 

'BTBUOosLA.vvY^^Obras poSHcas y escriios en prosa (Madrid, 1884), 
edited by Blanca Espronceda de Escosura, the poet’s daughter 
(the second volume has not been published) ; E. Rodriguez Soils, 
Espronceda ; su Hempo, su vida^ y sus obras (Madrid, 1883) ; E. 
Pifleyro, El Romanticismo en EipaHa (Paris, 1904). 

ESQUIRE (O. Fr. escuyer, Mod. Fr. icuyer, derived throuA 
I the form escudier from Med. Lat. scutarius, “ shield-bearer ”), 
originally the attendant on a knight, whose helm, shield and 
lance he carried at the tournament or in the field of battle* 
The esquire ranked immediately below the knight bachelor, 
and his office was regarded as the apprentice stage of knighthood. 
The title was regarded as one of function, not of birth, and was 
not hereditary. In time, however, its original significance was 
lost sight of, and it came to be a title of honouir, implying a rank 
between that of knight and valet or gentleman, as it technically 
still remains. Thus in the later middle agee esquire (cuieiiger) 
was the customary description of holders of knight’s fees who 
had not taken up their knighthood, whence the surviving 
custom txf entitling the principal landowner in a pariah “the 
squire” (see Squire). Camden, at the close of the i6th century, 
distinguished four classes entitled to bear the style : (z) The 
eldest sons of knights, and their eldest sons, in perpetual suc- 
cession ; (2) the ddest sons of the younger sons of peers, and 
their eldest sons, in like perpetual succession ; (j)ics^uire8 created 
.by royal letters patent other investiture, and ibeir eldest sons ; 
(4) esquires by office, s.g. justices of the peace' and others who 
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bear any office of trust under the crown. To these the writer in 
.the 3rd edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica (1797) added 
Irish peers and the eldest sons of British peers, who, though they 
bear courtesy titles, have in law only the right to be styled 
esquires. Officers of the king’s courts, and of the royal house- 
hold, counsellors at law and justices of the peace he described 
as esquires only '‘by reputation’^; and justices of the peace 
have the title only as long as they are in commission ; while 
certain beads of great landed families are styled " esquires by 
prescription. "But the meaner ranks of people,’’ he adds 
indignantly, " who know no better, do often basely prostitute 
this title ; and, to the great confusion of all rank and precedence, 
every man who makes a decent appiearance, far from thinking 
himjself in any way ridiculed by fintog the superscription of 
his letters thus decorated, is fully gratified by such an address.” 

It is clear, however, that the title of esquire was very loosely 
used at a much earlier date. On this point Selden is somewhat 
scornfully explicit. " To whomsoever, cither by blood, place in 
the State or other eminency, we conceive some higher attribute 
should be given, than that sole Title of Gentleman, knowing yet 
that he hath no other honorary title legally fixed upon him, we 
usually style him an Esquire, in such passages as require legally 
that his degree or state be mentioned ; as especially in Indict- 
ments and Actions whereupon he may be outlawed. Those 
of other nations who are Barons or great Lords in their own 
Countries, and no knights, are in legal proceedings stiled with 
us, Esquires only. Some of our ^eatest Heralds have their 
divisions of Esquires applied to this day. I leave them as I 
see them, where they may easily be found.” Coke, too, says 
that every one is entitled to be termed esquire who has the legal 
right to <^1 himself a gentleman (2. Institutes, 688). 

At the present time the following classes are recognized as 
esquires on occasions of ceremony or for legal pu^oses : — (1) All 
sons of peers and lords of parliament during their fathers’ lives, 
and the younger sons of such peers, &c., after their fathers’ 
deaths ; the eldest sons of peers’ younger sons, and their eldest 
sons for ever. (2) Noblemen of all other nations. (3) The eldest 
sons of baronets and knights. {4) Persons bearing arms and the 
title of esquire by letters patent. (5) Esquires of the Bath and 
their eldest sons. ^6) Barristers-at-law. ( 7) J ustices of the peace 
and mayors while in commission or office. (8) The holders of 
any superior office under the crown. (9) Persons styled esquires 
by the sovereign in their patents, commissions or appointments.^ 
(jo) Attorneys in colonies where the functions of counsel and 
attorney are united (in England solicitors are "gentlemen,” 
not " esquires ”). 

In practice, however, the title of esquire, now to all intents 
and purposes meaningless, is given to any one who " can bear the 
port, dmrge and countenance of a gentleman.” The word has 
followed the same course as that of " gentleman ” (^.?^.), and for 
very similar reasons. It is still not customary in Great Britain 
to address e,g, a well-to-do person engaged in trade as esquire at 
his shop ; it would be offensive not to do so at his private 
residence. In America, on the other hand, the use of the 
word "esquire” is practically obsolete, "Mr” ("Mister” or 
" Master,” at one time the title special, to a " gentleman ”) 
being the general form of address. 

See Selden, Titles of Honor (1672) ; Camden, Britannia (ed. 
London, X594) ; Coke, Institutes ; Enc. of the Laws of England, s. 
“Esquire'*^; Du Cange, Glossarium (ed. 1886), s. Scutarius,** 
“Scutifer" and " Armtger ; New English THcHonary, 8. 
"EMuiro." (W. A.P.) 

«8«UIRO]U JBAN ernCNNE DOmNIQIIfE {im-iHo), 

Fitnch alienist, was bom at Toulouse on the 3rd of Februazy 
Liik. In 1794 he became a pupil of the military hospital of 
^al^nne, and subsequently studied in Paris at the SalpStriire 
under P. Pinel, whose assistant he became. In x8ii he was 
chosen physician to the Salp8tri^re, and in 1817 he b^an a 
course of lectures on the treatment of the insane, in which Ije 
made such revelations of the abuses existing in the lunatic 
asylums of France that the govemment appointed a commission 

^ In pxmctice this means every one receiving .Huch a patent, com** 
mMon or appointment. 


to inquire mto the subject Esquirol in this and other ways 
greatly assisted Pinel’s efforts for the introduction of humaner 
methods. The asylums of Rouen, Nantes and Montpellier were 
built in accordance with his plans. In 1823 he became inspector- 
general 6f the university of Paris for the fnculties of medicine, 
and in 1826 chief physician of the asylux^ at Charenton. He 
died at Paris on the 13th of December 1840. Besides contributing 
to the Dictionnaire des sciences medicales and the Encyclopedie 
des gens du monde, Esquirol wrote Des maladies mentdes, con- 
siderees sous les rapports medical, hygiinique, et midicodegal (2 
vols., Paris, 1838). 

ESQUIROS, HENBl FRANCOIS ALPHONSE (1812-1876), 
French writer, was born in Paris on the 23rd of May 1812. After 
some minor publications he produced Vivangile du peuple 
(1840), an exposition of the life and character of Jesus as a 
socifd reformer. This work was considered an offence against 
religion and decency, and Esquiros was fined and imprisoned. 
He was elected in 1850 as a social democrat to the Legislative 
Assembly, but was exiled in 1851 for his opposition to the 
Empire. Returning to France in 1869 he was again a member 
of the Legislative Assembly, and in 1876 was elected to the senate. 
He died at Versailles on the X2th of May 1876. He turned to 
account his residence in England in UAngleterre et la vie anglaise 
(5 vols., 1859-1869). Among his numerous works on social 
subjects may be noted : — Hisioire des Montagnards (2 vols., 
1847); P(cris, ou les sciences, les institutions et les moeurs au 
XIX* siicle (2 vols., 1847); and Hisioire des martyrs de la 
liberti (1851). 

ESS, JOHANN HEINRICH VAN (1772-1847), German Catholic 
theologian, was horn at Warburg, Westphalia, on the 15th of 
February 1772. He was educated at the Dominican gymnasium 
of his native town, and in 1790 entered, as a novice, the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Marienmiinster, in the bishopric of Paderbom. 
His Benedictine name was Leander. He was priest at Schwalen- 
berg from 1799 to 1812, after which he became extraordinary 
professor of theology and joint-director of the teachers’ seminary 
at Marburg. In 1818 he received the doctorate of theolog>^ and 
of canonical law. In 1807, in conjunction with his cousin Karl 
van Ess, he had published a German translation of the New 
Testament, and, as its circulation was discountenanced by his 
superiors, he published in 1808 a defence of his views, entitled 
Ausziige aus den hziligen Vdtern und anderen Lehrem der katho- 
lischen KircJie iiber das noihwendige und niitdiche BibeUecen, 
An improved edition of this tractate was published in 1816, under 
the title Gedanken fiber Bibel und BibeUehre, and in the same year 
appeared Was war die Bibel den ersien Christen f In 1822 he 
published the first part of a German translation of the Old 
Testament, which was completed in 1836. In 1822 he resigned 
his offices at Marburg in order to devote his whole time to the 
defence of his views regarding Bible reading by the people, and 
to endeavour to promote the circulation of the scriptures. He 
was associated first with the Catholic Bible Society of Regensburg, 
and then with the British and Foreign Bible Society. He died 
at Affolderbach in the Odenwald on the 13th of October 1847. 

ESSAY, ESSAYIST (Fr. essai. Late Lat. exagium, a weighing 
or balance ; exigere, to ei^amine ; the term in general meaning 
any trial or effort). As a form of literature, the essay is a com- 
position of moderate length, usually in prose, which deals in an 
easy, cursory way with lift external conditions of a subject, and, 
in ^itrictness, with that subject only as it affects the writer. 
Dr Johnson, himself an emment essayist, defines an essay as 
" an irregular, undigested piece ” ; the irr^ularity may perhaps 
be admitted, but want of thought, that is to say lade of prof^r 
mental digestion, is certainly not characterise of a fine example. 
It should, on the contrary, always be ihe brief and light result 
of experience and profound meditatiop, while "unoigested ” 
is the last epithet to be applied to the essays of !^ontcugne, 
Addison or l^b. Bacou that the Epistles of S^e<^ were 
" essays,” but this harc^, be allowed. Bacon himself go^ 
on to admit that " the is late, thc^igh thing is ancient.” 
The word, in fact> was invented for this of writing by 
Montaigne who merely xneaat that these wexe experimeiits in 
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a new kind of literature. This original meanings namely that 
these pieces were attempts or endeavours, feeling their way 
towards the expression of what would need a far wider space 
to exhaust, was lost in England in the course of the eighteentli 
century. This is seen by the various attempts made in the 
nineteenth century to coin a word which should express a still 
smaller work, as distinctive in comparison with the essay as the 
essay is by the side of the monograph ; none of these linguistic 
experiments, such as essayette, essaykin (Thackeray) and essaylet 
(Helps) have taken hold of the language. As a matter of fact, 
the journalistic word article covers the lesser form of essay, 
although not exhaustively, since the essays in the monthly and 
quarterly reviews, which are fully as extended as an essay should 
ever be, are frequently termed articles,’' while many “ articles " 
in newspapers, dictionaries and encyclopaedias are in no sense 
essays. It may be said that the idea of a detached work is 
combined with the word ‘‘ essay," which should be neither a 
section of a disquisition nor a chapter in a book which aims 
at the systematic development of a story. Locke’s Essay on 
the Human Understanding is not an essay at all, or cluster of 
essays, in this technical sense, but refers to the experimental 
and tentative nature of the inquiry which the philosopher was 
undertaking. Of the curious use of the word so repeatedly 
made by Pope mention will be made below. 

The essay, as a species of literature, was invented by Montaigne, 
who had probably little suspicion of the far-reaching importance 
of what he had created. In his dejected moments, he turned to 
rail at what he had written, and to call his essays inepties " 
and “ sottises." But in his own heart he must have been well 
satisfied with the new and beautiful form which he had added to 
literary tradition. He was perfectly aware that he had devised 
a new thing ; that he had invented a way of confhiunicating 
himself to fiie world as a type of human nature. He designed 
it to carry out his peculiar object, which was to produce an 
accurate portrait of his own soul, not as it was yesterday or will 
be to-morrow, but as it is to-day. It is not often that we can 
date with any approach to accuracy the arrival of a new class 
of literature into the world, but it was in the month of March 
1571 that the essay was invented. It was started in the second 
story of the old tower of the castle of Montaigne, in a study to 
which the philosopher withdrew for that purpose, surrounded 
by his books, close to his chapel, sheltered from the excesses 
of a fatiguing world. He wrote slowly, not systematically ; it 
took nine years to finish the two first books of the essays. In 
1574 the manuscript of the work, so far as it was then completed, 
was nearly lost, for it was confiscated by the pontifical police 
in Rome, where Montaigne was residing, and was not returned 
to the author for four months. The earliest imprint saw the 
light in 1580, at Bordeaux, and the Paris edition of 1588, which 
is the fifth, contains the final text of the great author. These 
dates are not negligible in the briefest history of the essay, for 
they are those of its revelation to the world of readers. It was in 
the delightful chapters of his new, strange book that Montaigne 
introduced the feshion of writing bnefly, irregularly, with 
constant digressions and interruptions, about the world as it 
appears to the individual who writes. The Essais were instantly 
welcomed, and few writers of the Renaissance had so instant 
and so vast a popularity as Montaigne. But while the {^ilosophy, 
and above all the graceful stoicism, of the great master were 
admired and copied in France, the exact shape in which he had 
put down his tlm^ts, in the exquisite negligence of a series of 
essays, was too delicate to tempt an imitator* It is to be noted 
that neither Charron, nor Mile de Goumay, his most immediate 
disciples, tried to write essap. But Montaigne, who liked to 
fancy that the Eyquem family was of English extraction, had 
spoken afiably of Ihe English people as h^ cousins," and it 
has alwap b^ admitted that his genius has an affinity with 
the Epglish. He wM early read in England, and certainly by* 
Bacon, whose is the second great name connected with this 
form of literature. It was m 1597, only five years after the 
death of MontaigDe, that Bacon publssbed in a small octavo 
^ first ten of hk essays. These he increased to 38 in t6i2 and 
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to 58 in 1625. ^ essays of Bacon had 

nothing of the fulness or grace of Montaigne’s ; they are meagre 
notes, scarcely more than the headings for discourses. It 
is possible that when he wrote them he was not yet familiar 
with the style of his predecessor, which was first made popular 
in England, in 1603, when Florio published that translation of 
the Essais which Shakespeare unquestionably read. In the 
later editions Bacon greatly expanded his theme, but he never 
reached, or but seldom, the freedom and ease, the seeming 
formlessness held in by on invisible chain, which are the glory 
of Montaigne, and distinguish the typical essayist. It would 
seem that at first, in England, as in France, no lesser writer 
was willing to adopt a title which belonged to so great a prince 
as that of Bacon or Montaigne. The one exception was Sir 
William Cornwallis (d. 1631), who published essays in 1600 and 
1617, of slight merit, but popular in their day. No other English 
essayist of any importance ap]3eared until the Restoration, 
when Abraham Cowley wrote eleven Several Discourses by 
way of Essays," which did not see the light until 1668. He 
interspersed with his prose, translations and original pieces in 
verse, but in other respects Cowley keeps much nearer than 
Bacon to the form of Montaigne. Cowley’s essay " Of Myself *’ 
is a model of what these little compositions should be. The name 
of Bacon inspires awe, but it is really not he, but Cowley, who 
is the father of the English essay ; and it is remarkable that he 
has had no warmer panegyrists than his great successors, Charles 
Lamb and Macaulay. Towards the end of the century, Sir 
George Mackenzie (1636-1691) wrote witty moral discourses, 
which were, however, essays rather in name than form. When- 
mH, however, we reach the eighteenth century, wc find the 
essay suddenly became a dominant force in English literature. 
It made its appearance almost as a new thing, and in combination 
with the earliest developments of journalism. On the 12th of 
April 1709 appeared the first number of a penny newspaper, 
entitled the Tatler, a main feature of which was to amuse and 
instruct fashionable readers by a series of short papers dealing 
with the manifold occurrences of life, quicquid agunt homines. 
But it was not until Steele, the founder of the Tatler, was joined 
by Addison that the eighteenth- century essay really started 
upon its course. It displayed at first, and indeed it long retained, 
a mixture of the manner of Montaigne with that of La Bniy^re, 
combining the form of the pure essay with that of the character- 
study, as modelled on Theophrastus, which had been so popular 
in England throughout the seventeenth century. Addison’s 
early Tatler portraits, in particular such as those of “ Tom Folio ” 
and “ Ned Softly," are hardly essays. But Steele’s “ Recollec- 
tions of Childhood " is, and here we may observe the type on 
which Goldsmith, Lamb and R. L. Stevenson afterwards worked. 
In January 1711 the Tatler came to an end, and was almost 
immediately followed by the Spectator, and in 1713 by the 
Guardian, These three newspapers are storehouses of admirable 
and typical essays, the majority of them written by Steele and 
Addison, who are the most celebrated eighteenth-century 
essayists in England. Later in the century, after the publication 
of other less successful experiments, appeared Fiekfing’s essays 
in the Covent Garden Journal (1752) and Johnsonk in the 
Rambler (1750), the Adventurer (1752) and the Idler (i7S9)« 
There followed a great number of polite journals, in which the 
essay was treated as the bow of Ulysses in which it was the 
fashion for men of rank and genius to try their strength." Gold- 
smith reached a higher level than the Chesterfields and Bonncl 
Thorntons had dreamed of, in the delicious sections of his 
Citizen of the World (1760). After Goldsmith, the eighteenth- 
century essay declined into tamer hands, and passed into final 
feebleness with the pedantic Richard Cumberland and the 
sentimental Henry Ma^enzie. The corpus of eighteenth-century 
essayists is extremely voluminous, and their reprirlted works 
fill some fifty volumes. There is, however, a great sameness 
about all but the very best of them, and in no case do they 
surpass Addison ifi freshness, or have they ventured to modify 
the form he adopted for his lucubrations. What has survived 
of them all is the lightest portion, but it should hot be forgotten 
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that « very large section of the essays of that age were deliberately 
didactic and ** moral/’ A great revival of the essay took place 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and foremost 
in the history of this movement must always be placed the 
name of Qiarles Lamb. He perceived that the real business 
of the essay, as Montaigne had conceived it, was to be largely 
personal. The famous Essays of Elia began to appear in the 
London Md%azine for August 1820, and proceeded at fairly 
regular intervals until December 1822 ; early in 1823 the first 
series cf them were collected in a volume. The peculiarity of 
Lamb’s style as an essayist was that he threw off the Addisonian 
and still more the Jdhnsonian tradition, which had become 
a burden that crush^ the life out of each conventional essay, 
and that »hc boldly went back to the rich verbiage and brilliant 
imagery of the seventeenth centurj’^ for his inspiration. It is 
true that Lamb had great ductility of style, and that, when he 
pleases, he can write so like Steele that Steele himself might 
scarcely know the difference, yet in his freer flights we are 
conscious of more exalted masters, of Milton, Thomas Browne 
and Jeremy Taylor. He succeeded, moreover, in reaching a 
poignant note of personal feeling, such as none of his predecessors 
had ever aimed at ; the essays called “ Dream CMdren ” and 
Blakesmoor ” are examples of this, and they display a degree ; 
of harmony and perfection in the writing of the pnire essay such | 
as had never been attempted before, and has never since been ’ 
reached. Leigh Hunt, clearing away all the didactic and 
pompous elements which had overgrown the essay, restored it 
to its old Spectator grace, and was the most easy nondescript 
writer of his generation in periodicals such as the Indicator 
{1819) and the Companion (1828). Hie sermons, letters and ^ 
pamphlets of Sydney Smith were really essays of -an extended 
order. In Has^t and Francis Jeffrey we see the foim and 
method of the essay beginning to be applied to hteraiy oriti- 
oism. The writings of De Quincey are almost exclusively essays, : 
although many of the most notable of them, under his vehe- ; 
ment pen, have far outgrown the limits of the len^ laid 
down by the most indu^ent formalist. His biographical and 
critical essays are interesting, but they are far from being trust- 
worthy models in form or substance. In a sketch, however 
rapid, of the essay in the nineteenth century, prominence must 
be given to the name of Macaulay. His earliest essay, that 
on Milton, appeared in the Edinburgh Review in 1825, very 
shortly after the revelation of Lamb’s genius in ‘^£lia.” No 
two products cast in the same mould could, however, be 
more unlike in substance. In the hands of Macaulay the essay 
ceases to be a confession or an autobiography ; it is strictly im- 
personal, it is literary, historical or controversial, vigorous, 
trenchant and full of party prejudice. The periodical publica- 
tion of Macaulay’s Essays in the Edinburgh Review went on 
until 1844; when we cast our eyes over this mass of brilliant 
writing we observe with surprise that it is almost wholly con- 
tentious. Nothing can be more remarkable than the difference 
in this respect beWeen Lamb and Macaulay, the former for ever 
demanding, even cajoling, the sympathy of the reader, the 
latter scanning the horizon for an enemy to controvert. In 
laiber times the essay in England has been cultivated in each of 
these ways, by a thousand journalists and authors. The “leaders” 
of a daify newspaper are examples of the popularization of the 
essay, and they point to the tianget which now attacks it, that 
df producim a purely ephemeral or even momentary spedes 
of effect, essay, in its best days, was intended to be as 
lasting as a poem or a historical monograph ; it aimed at being 
one of the mo^ durable and precious departments of literature. 
We still occasionally see the production of essays which have 
this more ambitious aim ; within the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the essays of R. L. Stevenson achieved it. His 
Familiar Studies are of the same class as those of Montaigne 
and Lamb, and he approached far more closely than any^altoa 
contemporary to then high level of excellence. We have seen 
that the tone of 1be essay should be |ievsonal and confidential ; 
In Stevenson’s case it was characteriaticiAly so. But the voices 
which please the public in a strain -of pure sdf-«tudy are few 
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at all dmes, and with the cultivation of the analytic habit they 
tend to become less original and attractive. It is possible that 
the essay may die of exhaustion of interest, or may survive only 
in the modified form of accidental jofomalism. 

The essay, although invented by a great French writer, was 
very late in making itself at home in France. The so-called 
Essais of Leibnitz, Nicole, Yves Marie Andr 4 and so many others 
were really treatises. Voltaire’s famous Essai sur les meeurs 
des nations is an elaborate historical disquisition in nearly two 
hundred chapters. I^ater, the voluminous essays of Joseph de 
Maistre and of Lamennais were not essays at all in the literary 
sense. On the other hand, the admirable Causerits du lundi 
of Sainte^Beuve (1804-1869) are literary essays in the fulness 
of the term, and have been the forerunners of a great army of 
brilliant essay-writing in France. Among those who have 
specially distinguished themselves as French essayists may be 
mentioned Th&phile Gautier, Paul de Saint- Victor, Anatole 
France, Jules I^maltre, Ferdinand Bruneti^re and £mile 
Faguet. All these are literary critics, and it is in the form of 
the analysis of manifestations of intellectual energy that the 
essay has been most successfully illustrated in France. All the 
countries of Europe, since the middle of the 19th century, have 
adopted this form of writing ; such monographs or reviews, 
however, are not perfectly identical with the essay as it was 
conceived by Addison and Lamb. This last, it may be supposed, 
is a definitely English thing, and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that in several European languages the word “ essayist ” 
has been adopted without modification. 

In the above remarks it has been taken for granted that the 
essay is always in prose. Pope, however, conceived an essay 
in heroic verse. Of this his Essay on Criticism (1711) and his 
Essay on Man (1732-1734) are not good examples, for they are 
really treatises. The so-caHed Moral Essays (1720-1735), on 
the contrary, might have been contributed, if in prose, either to 
>the Spectator or the Guardian, The idea of pure essays, in verse, 
however, did not take any root in English literature. (E. G.) 

fiSSBG, Essegg or Essex (Hung. EsszSk \ Croatian Osjek), a 
royal free town, municipality, and capital of the county of 
Virovitica (Verbeze), in Croatia -Slavonia, on the right bank 
of the Drave, 9 m. W. of its confluence with the Danube, and 185 
m. S. of Buda-Pest by rail. Pop. (1900) 24,930 ; chiefly Magyars 
and Croats, with a few Germans and Jews. At Esseg the 
Drave is crossed by two bridges, and below these it is navigable 
by small steamers. The upper town, with the fortress, is under 
military authority ; the new town and the lower town, which 
is the headquarters of commerce, are under civil authority. 
The only buildings of note are the Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
churches, Franciscan and Capuchin monasteries, s3magogue, 
gymnasium, modem school, hospital, chamber of commerce, 
and law courts. Esseg has a thriving trade in grain, fruit, 
live-stock, plum-brandy and timber. Tanning, silk-weaving 
and glass-blowing are also carried on. 

Esseg owes its origin to its fortress, which existed as early 
as the time of the Romans under the name of Mursia ; though 
the present structure dates only from 1720. At the beginning 
of the Hungarian revolution of 1848 the town was held by the 
Hungarians, but on the 4th of February 1849 it was taken by 
the Austrians under General Baron Trebiersb^g. 

BSMM, a manufacturing town of Germany, in the Prussian 
RMne province, as m, N.E. from Diisscldorf, on the main line 
of railway to Berlin, m an undulating and densely populated 
district. Pop. (1849) 8813; (1875) 54 , 79 o; (1905) 22g,2jo. 
It lies at the centre of a network of lailways giving it access 
to all the principal towns of the Westphalian iron and coal fields. 
Its general asp^t is gloomy ; it possesses few streets of any 
pretensions, 'though those in the old port, which are mostly narrow, 
preseiYt, wi^ their grey slate roofs and green shutters, a pictur- 
esque appearance. Of its religious edifices (twelve Roman 
Catholic, one Old Catholic, six Protestant churches, and a 
synagogue) the mmster, darting from the 10th century, with 
fine pictures, relics and will frescoes, k alone especially remark- 
able. This building is very similar to the Pfafas-Kapefle (capdla 
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in palatid) at Aix-la-Chapelle. Among the town's princijpal 
secular buildings are the new Gothic town-hatt, the post omce 
and the railway station. There are several high*grade (classical 
and modem) schools^ technical^ mining and commercial schools, 
a theatre, a permanent art exhibition, and hospitals. Essen 
also has a beautiful public park in the immediate yicmity. The 
town originally owed its prosperity to the large iron and coal 
fields underlying the basin in which it is siUia^. Chief among 
its industrial establishments are the famous iron and steel 
works of Krupp {g.v.)y and the whole of Essen may be said to 
depend for its livelihood upon this firm, which annually expends 
vast sums in building and supporting churches, schoob, clubs, 
hospitals and philanthropic institutions, and in other ways 
providing for the welfare of its employees. There are also 
manufactories of woollen goods and cigars, dyeworks and 
breweries. 

Essen was originally the seat of a Benedtctine nunnery, and 
was formed into a town about the middle of the loth century 
by the abbess Hedwig. The abbess of the nunnery, who held 
from 1275 the rank of a princess of the Empire, was assisted 
by a chapter of ten princesses and countesses ; she governed 
the town until 1803, when it was secularized and incorporated 
with Prussia. In 1807 it came into the possession of the grand 
dukes of Berg, but was transferred to Prussia in 1814. 

See Funckc, Geschichte des Fiifstenthitms und der Stadt Essen 
(Elberfeld, 1851) ; Kellen, Die Industriestadt Essen in Wart und 
Bild (Essen, 1902) ; and A. Shadwell, Industrial Efficiency (London, 
1906). 

ESSENES, a monastic order among the Jews prior to Chrb- 
tianity. Their first appearance in hbtory is in the time of 
Jonathan the Maccabee (161-144 b.c.). How much older they 
may have been we have no means of determining, but our 
authorities agree in assigning to them a dateless antiquity. 
The name occurs in Greek in the two forms *E<r«rr/i/©4and 'Ecnr«to4. 
*E<r<rT/i/ot is used by Josephus fourteen times, 'Ecrcratoi six, but the 
latter is the only form used by Phik) (ii. 457, 471, 632). 'Eotriyvot 
is also used by ^nesius and Hippwlytus, and its Latin equivalent 
by Pliny and Solinus ; ’Eo-o-aioi by Hegesippus and Porphyry. 
In Epiphanius we find the forms 'Owalot, •Ocraiyi/cw, and 
There is a place named Essa mentioned by Josephus {Ant. xiii. 
^5? § 3)> which the name may have been formed, just as 
the Christians were originally called Nofapryi^ot or Nafajpalot, 
from Nazara. This etymology, however, is not much in favour 
now. Lightfoot explains the name as meaning “ the silent 
ones,’* others as meaning “ physicians.” Perhaps there is most 
authority in favour of deriving it from the Syriac Tpq, which 
in the emphatic state becomes *cDn, so that we have a Semitic 
correspondence to both the Greek forms 'EircrrfvoC and ’Eoxrcwoi. 
This etymology makes the word mean “ pious.” It has also 
been urged in excuse for Philo's absurd denvation from oano^. 

The original accounts we have of them ore confined to three 
authors — Philo, Pliny the Elder, and Josephus. Philo describes 
them in his treatise known as Quod omnis probus liber (§§ 12, 13 ; 
ii. 457-460), and also in his “ Apology for the Jews,” a fragment 
of wWch has been preserved by Eusebius {Praep. Ev. viii. xi, 12). 
Pliny {N.H. v. 17) has a short but striking sketch of them, 
derived in all probability from .Mexander Polyhistor, who is 
mentioned among the authorities for the fifth book of his Naturtd 
History. Thi.s historian, of whom Eusebius had a very high 
opinion(Prcc^.Ev.ix.i7,§ i),iivedinthetimeofSulla. Josephus 
treats of them at length in his Jewish War (iL 8), and more 
briefly in two passages of his Antiquities (xiii. 5, § 9 ; xviii. i, § 5). 
He has also interesting accounts of the prophetic powers possessed 
by three individual members of the sect — ^Judas {B.J. i. 3, § 5 ; 
Ant. xiii. ii, § 2), Menahem {Ant. xv. 10, § 5), and Simon (H./. 
ii. 7, 1 3 ; Ant. xviL 13, § 3). Besides this ^ mentions an Essene 
Gate in Jerusalem {B.J. v. 4, % 2) and a person called John the 
Essene, one of die bravest and most capable leaders in the war 
against the Romans {B.J. ii. 20, $ 4 ; 3 , § i). Josephus himBelf 

made trial of the sect of Essenes in his youdi ; but from his own 
statement it appears that he must hsm been a v^ short time 
with them, and therefore could not have been xnitiaied into the 


inner mysteries of the society {De tnia sua, 2). After this the 
notices that we have of the Essenes from antiquity are mere 
reproductions, except in the case of Epiphanius (died a 
who, however, is so confused a writer as to be of little value. 
Solinus, who vras known as Pliny's Ape,” echoed the words 
of his master about a century after that writer’s death, which 
took place in a.d. 79. Similarly Hippolytus, who lived in the 
reign of Commodus (a.d. 180-192), reproduced the accovCnt of 
Josephus, adding a few touches of his own. Porphyry (a.X). 
233-306) afterwards did the same, but had the grace to mention 
Josephus in the context. Eusebius quoted the account as from 
Porphyiy, though he must have known that he had derived 
it from Josephus {Praep. Ev. ix. 3, §§ i, 13). But Porphyry’s 
name would impress p^n readers. There is also a mention of 
the Esfeenes by Hegesippus (Eus. H.E. iv. 22) and by Synesius 
in his life of Dio Chrysostom. It has been conjectured tliat 
the Clementine literature emanated from Essenes wlm had 
turned Christian. (Sec Ebionites.) 

The Essenes were an exclusive society, distinguished from 
the rest of the Jewish nation in Palestine by an oiganization 
peculiw to tliemselves, and by a theory of life in wliidi a severe 
asceticism and a rare benevolence to one another und to mankiivl 
in general were the most striking characteristics. They had 
fixed rules for initiation, a succession of strictly separate grades 
within the limits of tlie society, and regulations for the conduct 
of their daily life even in its minutest details. Their membership 
could be recruited only from the outside world, as marriage and 
all intercourse with women were absolutely renounced. They 
were the first society in the world to condemn slavery both in 
theory and practice ; they enforced and practised the most 
complete community of goods. They chose their own priests 
and public office-bearers, and even their own judges. Though 
their prevailing tendency was practical, and the tenets of the 
society were kept a profound secret, it is perfectly clear from 
the concurrent testimony of Philo and Josephus that they 
cultivated a kind of speculation, which not only accounts far 
their spiritual asceticism, but indicates a great deviation from 
the normal development of Judaism, and a profound sympathy 
with Greek philosophy, and probably also with Oriental ideas. 
At the same time we do our Jewish authorities no injustice m 
imputing to them the patriotic tendency to idealize the society, 
and thus ofrer to their readers something in Jewish life that 
would bear comparison at least with similar manifestations of 
Gentile life. 

There is some difficulty in determining how far the Essenes 
separated themselves locally from their fellow-countrymen. 
Josephus informs us that they had no single city of their own, 
but that many of them dwelt in every city. While in his treatise 
Quod omnis, &c., Philo speaks of their avoiding towns and 
preferring to live in villages, in his '^Apology for the Jews” we find 
them living in many cities, villages, and in great and proq>erou8 
towns. In Pliny they are a perennial colony settled on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea. On the whole, ajs Philo and 
Josephus agree in estimating their number at 4000 (Philo, 
QiO.P.L. § 12 ; Jos. Ant. xviii. i., § 5), we arc Justified in suspect- 
ing some exaggeration as to the many cities, towns and villages 
where they were said to be found. As agricultuoe was their 
favourite occupation, and as their tendency was to withdraw 
from the haunts and ordinary interests of mankind, we may 
assume that with the growing confusion and ci|rruption of Jewish 
society they felt themselves attracted from^ the mass of the 
population to the sparsely peopled districts, till they found a 
congenial settlement and free scope for their peculiar view of 
life by the shore of the Dead Sea. While their principles were 
consbtent with the neighbourhood of men, they were better 
adapted to a state of sedusion. 

Ibe Essenes did not renounce marriage because they denied 
the vafidity of the institution or the necessity of it as providing 
for the Gocitmuance of the human race, but beoauie they had 
a low opinion of the character of women (Jos. B«/. ii. 8, § 2 ; 
Fliilo,^^ApoLfortte Jews”inE«s. viti.ii,§^)* They 
adopted diUdxen when very young, hrooght tl^ up on 
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their own principles. Pleasure generally they rejected as evil. 
They despised riches not less than pleasure ; neither poverty nor 
wealth was observable among them ; at initiation every one gave 
his property into the common stock ; every member in receipt 
of wages handed them over to the funds of the society. In 
matters of dress the asceticism of the society was very pronounced. 
They regarded oil as a defilement, even washing it off if anointed 
with it against their will. They did not change their clothes or 
their shoes till they were torn in pieces or worn completely 
away. The colour of their garments was always white. Their 
daily routine was prescribed for them in the strictest manner. 
Before the rising of the sun they were to speak of nothing profane, 
but offered to it certain traditional forms of prayer as if beseech- 
ing it to rise. Thereafter they went about their daily tasks, 
working continuously at whatever trade they knew till the fifth 
hour, when they assembled, and, girding on a garment of linen, 
bathed in cold water. They next seated themselves quietly 
in the dining hall, where the baker set bread in order, and the 
cook brought each a single dish of one kind of food. Before 
meat and after it grace was said by a priest. After dinner they 
resumed work till sunset. In the evening they had supper, 
at which guests of the order joined them, if there happened to 
be any such present. Withal there was no noise or confusion to 
mar the tranquillity of their intercourse ; no one usurped more 
than his share of the conversation ; the stillness of the place 
oppressed a stranger with a feeling of mysterious awe. This 
composure of spirit was owing to their perfect temperance in 
eating and drinking. Not only in the daily routine of the society, 
but generally, the activity of the members was controlled by 
their presidents. In only two things could they take the initia- 
tive, helpfulness and mercy ; the deserving poor and the 
destitute were to receive instant relief ; but no member could 
give anything to his relatives without consulting the heads of 
the society. Their office-bearers were elected. They had also 
their special courts of justice, which were composed of not less 
than a hundred members, and their decisions, which were 
arrived at with extreme care, were irreversible. Oaths were 
strictly forbidden ; their word was stronger than an oath. They 
were just and temperate in anger, the guardians of good faith, 
and the ministers of peace, obedient to their elders and to the 
majority. But the moral characteristics which they most 
earnestly cultivated and enjoined will best appear in their rules 
of initiation. There was a novitiate of three years, during 
which the intending member was tested as to his fitness for 
entering the society. If the result was satisfactory, he was 
admitted, but before partaking of the common meal he was 
required to swear awful oaths, that he would reverence the 
deity, do justice to men, hurt no man voluntarily or at the 
command of another, hate the unjust and assist the just, and 
that he would render fidelity to all men, but especially to the 
rulers, seeing that no one rules but of God. He also vowed, 
if he should bear rule himself, to make no violent use of his 
power, nor outshine those set under him by superior display, 
to make it his aim to cherish the truth and unmask liars, to be 
pure from theft and unjust gain, to conceal nothing from his 
fellow-members, nor to divulge any of their affairs to other men, 
even at the risk of death, to transmit their doctrines unchanged, j 
and to keep secret the books of the society and the names of the 
angels. 

Within the limits of the society there were four grades so 
distinct that if any one touched a member of an inferior grade 
he required to cleanse himself by bathing in water ; members 
who had been found guilty of serious crimes were expelled from 
the society, and could not be received again till reduced to the 
very last extremity of want or sickness. As the result of the 
ascetic training of the Essenes, and of their temperate diet, 
it is said that they lived to a great age, and were superior to pain 
and fear. During the Roman war they cheerfully underwent 
the most grievous torturcsl' rather than break any of the principles 
of their faith. In fact, they had in many respects reached the 
very highdit moral elevation attained by the ancient world ; 
they were just, humane, benevolent, and spiritually-minded ; 


the sick and aged were the objects of a special afifectionate 
regard ; and they condemned slavery, not only as an injustice, 
but as an impious violation of the natural brotherhood of men 
(Philo ii. 457). There were some of the Essenes who permitted 
marriage, but strictly with a view to the preservation of the race ; 
in other respects they agreed with the main body of the society. 

It will be apparent that the predominant tendency of the 
society was practical. Philo tells us expressly that they rejected 
logic as unnecessary to the acquisition of virtue, and speculation 
on nature as too lofty for the human intellect. Yet they had 
views of their own as to God, Providence, the soul, and a future 
state, which, while they had a practical use, were yet essentially 
speculative. On the one hand, indeed, they held tenaciously 
by the traditional Judaism : blasphemy against their lawgiver 
was punished with death, the sacred books were preserved and 
read with great reverence, though not without an allegorical 
interpretation, and the Sabbath was most scrupulously observed. 
But in many important points their deviation from the strait 
path of Judaic development was complete. They rejected 
animal sacrifice as well as marriage ; the oil with which priests 
and kings were anointed they accounted unclean ; and the 
condemnation of oaths and the community of goods were un- 
mistakable innovations for which they found no hint or warrant 
in the old Hebrew writings. Their most singular feature, perhaps, 
was their reverence for the sun. In their speculative hints 
respecting the soul and a future state, we find another important 
deviation from Judaism, and the explanation of their asceticism. 
They held that the body is mortal, and its substance transitory ; 
that the soul is immortal, but, coming from the subtlest ether, 
is lured as by a sorcery of nature into the prison-house of the 
body. At death it is released from its bonds, as from long 
slavery, and joyously soars aloft. To the souls of the good 
there is reserved a life beyond the ocean, and a country oppressed 
by neither rain, nor snow, nor heat, but refreshed by a gentle 
west wind blowing continually from the sea (cf. Horn. Od. iv. 
566-568), but to the wicked a region of wintry darkness and 
of unceasing torment. Josephus tells us too that the Essenes 
believed in fate ; but in what sense, and what relation it bore 
to Divine Providence, does not apjjear. 

The above evidence has left students in doubt as to whether 
Essenism is to be regarded as a pure product of the Jewish 
mind or as due in part to some foreign influence. On the one 
hand it might be maintained that the Essenes out-Pharisee’d 
the Pharisees. They had in common with that sect their venera- 
tion for Moses and the Law, their Sabbatarianism, their striving 
after ceremonial purity, and their tendency towards fatalism. 
But if the Pharisees abstained from good works on the Sabbath, 
the Essenes abstained even from natural necessities (Jos. B./. 
ii. 8, § 9) ; if the Pharisees washed, the Essenes bathed before 
dinner; if the Pharisees ascribed some things to Fate, the 
Essenes ascribed all (Jos. Ant. xiii. 5, § 9). But on the other hand 
the Essenes avoided marriage, which the Pharisees held in honour; 
they offered no animal-sacrifices in the Temple ; they refrained 
from the use of oil, which was customary among the Pharisees 
(Luke vii. 46) ; above all, they offered prayers to the sun^ after 
the manner denounced in Ezekiel (viii. 16). These and other 
points of divergences are not explained by Ritschl’s interesting 
theory that Essenism was an organized attempt to carry out the 
idea of “ a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ” (Ex. xix. 6). 

Granting then that some foreign influence was at work in 
Essenism, we have four theories offered to us — that this influence 
was Persian, Buddhist, Pythagorean, or lastly, as maintained 
by Lipsiiis, that of the surrounding Syrian heathenism. Eadi of 
these views has had able advocates, but it must not be supposed 
that they are mutually exclusive. If we consider how Philo, 
while remaining a devout Jew in religion, yet managed to 
assimilate the whole Stoic philosophy, we can well believe that 
the Essenes might have been infiuen^d, as 2 ^ 11 er maintained 
that they were, by Neo-Pythagoreanism. But as Pyth^oras 
himself came from Samos, and his doctrines have a decidedly 
Oriental tinge, it may very well be that both he and the Essenes 
drew from a common source ; for there is no need to reject^ as 
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is so commonly done, the statements of our authorities as to the 
antiquity of the Essenes. This common source we may believe 
wiA Lightfoot to have been the Persian religion, which we know 
to have profoundly influenced that of Israel, independently 
of the Essenes. 

The fact that the Pharisees and Sadducees so often figure 
in the pages of the New Testament, while the Essenes are never 
mentioned, might plausibly be interpreted to show that the New 
Testament emanated from the side of the Essenes. So far as 
concerns the Epistle of St James this interpretation would 
probably be correct. That work contains the doctrine common 
to the Essenes with Plato, and suggestive of Persian Dualism, 
that God is the author of good only. There are also certain 
obvious points of resemblance between the Essenes and the 
early Christians. Both held property in common ; both had 
scattered communities which received guests one from the 
other ; both avoided a light use of oaths ; both taught passive 
obedience to political authority. The list might be enlarged, but 
it would not necessarily prove more than that the early Christians 
shared in the ideas of their £^e. Christianity was to some extent 
a popularization of Essenism, but there is little reason for 
believing that Jesus himself was an Essene. De Quincey s 
contention that there were no Essenes but the early Christians 
is now a literary curiosity. 

The original Purees of our knowledge of the Essenes have been 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper ; the best modem dis- 
cussions of them are to be found in such works as Zeller's Philo- 
Sophie dev Griechen, vol. iii. ; Ewald, Geschichte d. V, Israel^ iii. 
410-428; Reuss, La Thiologie chrStienne au sidcle apostoltqtte^ i. 
122-13X ; Keim, Life of Jesus of Nazara^ vol. i. ; Lightfoot on the 
Colossians ; I-iicius, Det Essenistnus in seinem Verhdltniss zum 
Judenthum ; Wcllhausen, I sraelitische und jiidische Geschichte ; 
Ed. Schiirer, The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, div. ii. 
vol. ii. § 30. The copious bibliography in Conybearc's edition of 
Philo’s De vita contemplativa bears upon the Essenes as well as upon 
the Therapeutes. For a specially Jewi.sh view of the Essenes see 
Kohler’s article in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, They arc there re- 
garded as being “ .simply the rigorists among the Pharisees.” But 
we are also told that ' ' the Pharisees characterized the Essene as ‘ a 
fool who destroyed the world.’ ” (T, K. ; St. G. S.) 

ESSENTUKI, a watering-place of south Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Terek, ii m. by rail W. from Pyatigorsk ; altitude, 
2096 ft. Its alkaline and sulphur -alkaline mineral waters, 
similar to those of Ems, .Selters and Vichy, arc much visited 
in summer. The climate shows great variations in temperature. 
Pop. (1897) 9974. 

ESSEQUIBO, or Essequebo, one of the three settlements 
of British Guiana, taking its name from the river Essequibo. 
(See Guiana.) 

ESSEX, EARU OF. The first earl of Essex was probably 
Geoffrey de Mandeville {q-v.)y who became earl about 1139, 
the earldom being subsequently held by his two sons, Geoffrey 
and William, until the death of the latter in 1189. In 1199 
Cieoffrey Fitzpeter or Fitzpiers (d. 1213), who was related to 
the Mandevilles through his wife Beatrice, became earl of Essex, 
and on the death of Geoffrey’s son William in 1227 the earldom 
reverted for the second time to the crown. Then the title to 
the earldom passed by marriage to the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, 
and before 1239 Humphrey de Bohun (d. 1275) had been re- 
cognized as earl of Essex. With the earldom of Hereford the 
earldom of Essex became extinct in 1373 ; afterwards it was 
held by Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, a son of 
Edward III. and the husband of Eleanor de Bohun ; and from 
Gloucester it passed to the Bourchiers, Henry Bourchier (d. 
i4^3)> who secured the earldom in 1461, being one of Gloucester’s 
grandsons. The second and last Bourchier earl was Henry’s 
grandson Henry, who died early in 1540. A few weeks before 
his execution in 1540 Thomas Cromwell {q.v,) was created earl 
of Essex; then in 1543 William Parr, afterwards marquess of 
Northampton, obtained the earldom by right of his wife Anne, 
a daughter of the last Bourchier eail. Northampton lost the 
earldom when he was attainted in 1553 ; and afterwards it 
passed to the famous iamily of Devereux, Walter Devereux, 
who was created earl of £s^ in 1572, being related to the 
Bouidiiers. Robert, the 3rd and last ^vereux earl, died in 
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1646. In x66i Arthur* Capel was created earl of Essex, and the 
earldom is still held by his descendants. 

ESSEX, ARTHUR GAFBL, ist^ Earl of (1632-1683), 
English statesman, son of Arthur, 1st Baron Capel of Hadham 
(r. 1641), executed in 1649, and of Elizabeth, daughter and 
I heir of Sir Charles Morrison of Cashiobury in Hertfordshire, 
was baptized on the 28th of January 1632. In June 1648, then 
a sickly boy of sixteen, he was taken by Fairfax’s soldiers from 
Hadham to Colchester, which his father was defending, and 
carried every day round the works with the hope of inducing 
Lord Capel to surrender the place. At the restoration he was 
created Viscount Malden and earl of Essex (20th of April i66i), 
with special remainder to the male issue of his father, and was 
made lord-lieutenant of Hertfordshire and a few years later of 
Wiltshire.* 

He early showed himself ant^onistic to the court, to Roman 
Catholicism, and to the extension of the royal prerogative, and 
was coupled by Charles II. with Holies as “ stiff and sullen men,” 
who would not yield against their convictions to his solicitations. 
In 1669 he was sent as ambassador to King Christian V. of Den- 
mark, in which capacity he gained credit by refusing to strike 
his flag to the governor of Kronborg. In 1672 he was made a 
privy councillor and lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He remained 
in office till 1677, and his administration was greatly commended 
by Burnet and Ormonde,® the former describing it “ as a pattern 
to all that come after him.” He identified himself with Irish 
interests, and took immense pains to understand the constitution 
and the political necessities of the country, appointing men of 
real merit to office, and maintaining an exceptional independence 
from solicitation and influence. He held a just balance between 
the Roman Catholics, the English Church and the Presbyterians, 
protecting the former as far as public opinion in England would 
permit, and governing the native Irish with firmness and modera- 
tion. The purity and patriotism of his administration were in 
strong contrast to the hopeless corniption prevalent in that at 
home and naturally aroused bitter opposition, as an obstacle 
to the unscrupulous employment of Irish revenues for the satis- 
faction of the court and the king’s expenses. In particular he 
came into conflict with Lord Ranelagh, to whom had been 
assigned the Irish revenues on condition of his supplying the 
requirements of the crown, and whose accounts Essex refused 
to pass. He opposed strongly the lavish gifts of forfeited estates 
to court favourites and mistresses, prevented the grant of Phoenix 
Park to the duchess of Cleveland, and refused to encumber 
the administration by granting reversions. Finally the intrigues 
of his enemies at home, and Charles’s continual demands for 
money, which Ranelagh undertook to satisfy, brought about 
his recall in April 1677. He immediately joined the country 
party and the opposition to Danby’s government, and on the 
latter’s fall in 1679 was appointed a commissioner of the treasury, 
and the same year a member of Sir William Temple’s new- 
modelled council. He followed the lead of Halifax, who advo- 
cated not the exclusion of James, but the limitation of his 
sovereign powers, and looked to the prince of Orange rather 
than to Monmouth as the leader of Protestantism, incurring 
thereby the hostility of Shaftesbury, but at the same time 
gaining the confidence of Charles. He was appointed by Charles 
together with Halifax to hear the charges against Lauderdale. 
In July he wrote a wise and statesmanlike letter to the king, 
advising him to renounce his project of raising a new company of 
guards. Together with Halifax he urged Qiarles to summon 
the parliament, and after his refusal rested the treasury in 
November, the real cause being, according to one account , 4 
a demand upon the treasury by the duchess of Cleveland for 
£2^,000 f according to another the niceness of touching French 
money,” that makes my Lord Essex’s squeasy stomach that 
it can no longer digest his employment.” ® 

’ I.#. in the C^el line. 

* Hist. Mss. Comm. s^. ; Duke of Beaufort* s MSS, 43. 

* Life of Ormonde^ by T. Carte, vlii. 468 (1851), vol. iv. p. 329. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm, ^tb Rep, app. 477b. 

® 76 . 6th Rep. app. 74tb. 
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Subsequently his political attitude underwent a change, the 
exact cause of which is not clear — probably a growing conviction 
of the dangers threatened by a Roman Catholic sovercigst of 
the character of James. He now, in 1680, jomed Shaftesbuiy's 
party and supported the Exclusion Bill, and on its rejection 
by the Lords carried a motion for an association to execute the 
scheme of expedients promoted by Halifax. On the 25th of 
January i68x at the head of fifteen peers he presented a petition 
to the king, couched in exaggerated language, requesting the 
abandonment of the session of parliament at Oxford. He was 
a jealous prosecutor of the Roman Catholics in the popish plot, 
and voted for Stafford’s attainder, on the other hand interceding 
for Archbishop Plunket, implicated in the pretended Irish plot. 
He, however, refused to follow Shaftesbury in his extreme 
courses, declined participation in the latter’s design to seize 
the Tower in 1682, and on Shaftesbury’s consequent departure 
from England became the leader of Monmouth’s faction, in 
which were now included Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, and 
Lord Howard of Escrick. Essex took no part in the wilder 
schemes of the party, but after the discovery of the Rye House 
Plot in June 1683, and the capture of the leaders, he was arrested 
at Cashiobury and imprisoned in the Tower. His spirits and 
fortitude appear immediately to have abandoned him, and on the 
13th of July he was discovered in his chamber with his throat 
cut. His death was attributed, quite groundlessly, to Charles 
and James, and the evidence points clearly if not conclusively 
to suicide, his motive being piossibly to prevent an attainder 
and preserve his estate for his family. He, was, however, un- 
doubtedly a victim of the Stuart administration, and the antagon- 
ism and tragic end of men like Essex, deserving men, naturally 
devoted to the throne, constitutes a severe indictment of the 
Stuart rule. 

He was a statesman of strong and sincere patriotism, just 
and unselfish, conscientious and laborious in the fulfilment of 
public duties, blameless in his official and private life. Evelyn 
describes him as a sober, wise, judicious and pondering person, 
not illiterate beyond the rule of most noblemen in this age, very 
well versed in English history and affairs, industrious, frugal, 
methodical and every way accomplished ” ; and declares he 
was much deplored, few believing he had ever harboured any 
seditious designs.^ He married Lady Elizabeth Percy, daughter 
of Algernon, 10th earl of Northumberland, by whom, besides 
a daughter, he had an only son Algernon (1670-1710), who suc- 
ceeded him as 2nd earl of Essex. 

Bibltogiiaphy. — See the Lives in the Diet of Nat, Biography and 
m Biographia Britannica (Kippis), with authorities there collected ; 
Essex's Irish coirrcspondence is in the Stow Collection in the British 
Museum, Nos. 200-217, and selections have been published in Letters 
written tiy Arthur Capel^ Earl of Essex (1770) and in the Essex Papers 
(Camden Society, 1890), to which can now be added the* Calendars 
of State Papers^ Domestic^ which contain a large number of his 
letters and which strongly support the opinion of his contemporaries 
concerning his unselfish patriotism and industry; see also Somers 
Tracts (1813), x.. and for other pamphlets relating to his death the 
catalogue of the British Museum. 

ESSEX, ROBERT DEVEREUX, 2nd ^ Eakl of (1566-1601), 
son of the ist Devereux earl, was born at Netherwood, Hereford- 
shire, on the r9th of November 1566. He entered the university 
of Cambridge and graduated in 1581. In 1585 he accompanied 
his st^father, the eari of Leicester, on an expedition to Holland, 
and gteatly distinguished himself at the battle of Zutphen, 
He now took his ^ace at court, where so handsome a youth 
soon found favour with Queen Elizabeth, and in consequence 
was on bad terms with Raleigh. In 1587 he was appointed 
master of the horse, and in the following year was made general 
of the horse and installed knight of the Garter. On the death 
of Leicester he succeeded him as chief favourite of the queen, a 
position which injuriously affected his whole subsequent life, and 
ultimately resulted in his rum. While Elizabeth was approadi- 
ing the mature age of sixty, Essex was scarcely twenty-one. 
Though well aware of the advantages of his position, and some- 
what vain of the queen’s favour, hi$ constant attendance on her 
> Diary and Carresp, (1850), ii. . 141, xyS* 

* i,e, in the Devereux Hne* 


at court was irksome to him beyond all endurance ; and when 
he could not make his escape to the scenes of foreign adventure 
aftef which he longed, he varied the monotony of his life at court 
by intrigues with the maids of honour. He fought a duel with 
Sir Charles Blount, a rival favourite of the queen, in which the 
earl was disarmed and slightly wounded in rixe thigh. 

In 1589, without the queen’s consent, he joined the expedition 
of Dra^e and Sir John Norris against Spain, but in June he 
was compelled to obey a letter enjoining him at his “ uttermost 
peril ” to return immediately. In 1590 Essex married the widow 
of Sir Philip Sidney, but in dread of the queen’s anger he kept 
the marriage secret as long as possible. When it was necessary 
to avow it, her rage at first knew no bounds, but as the earl did 
“use it with good temper,” and “for her majesty’s better 
satisfaction was pleased that my lady should live retired in her 
mother’s house,” he soon came to ^ “ in very good favour.” 
In 1591 he was appointed to the command of a force auxiliary to 
one formerly sent to assist Henry IV. of France against the 
Spaniards ; but after a fruitless campaign he was finally recalled 
from the command in January 1592. For some years after this 
most of his time was spent at court, where he held a position of 
unexampled influence, both on account of the favour of the 
queen and from his own personal popularity. In 1596 he was, 
after a great many “ changes of humour ” on the queen’s part, 
appointed along with Lord Howard of Effingham, Raleigh and 
Lord Thomas Howard, to the command of an expedition, which 
was successful in defeating the Spanish fleet, capturing and 
pillaging Cadiz, and destroying 53 merchant vessels. It would 
seem to have been shortly after this exploit that the beginnings 
of a change in the feelings of the queen towards him came into 
existence. On his return she chided him that he had not followed 
up his successes, and though she professed great pleasure at 
again seeing him in safety, and was ultimately satisfied that the 
abrupt termination of the expedition was contrary to his advice 
and remonstrances, she forbade him to publish anything in 
justification of his conduct. She doubtless was offended at his 
growing tendency to assert his independence, and jealous of his 
increasing popularity with the people ; but it is also probable 
that her strange infatuation regarding her own charms, great 
as it was, scarcely prevented her from suspecting either that his 
professed attachment had all along been somewhat alloyed with 
considerations of personal interest, or that at least it was now 
beginning to cool. Francis Bacon, at that time his most intimate 
friend, endeavoured to prevent the threatened rupture by 
writing him a long letter of advice ; and although perseverance 
in a long course of feigned action was for Essex impossible, 
he for some time attended pretty closely to the hints of his 
mentor, so that the queen “ used him most graciously,” In 
1597 he was appointed master of the ordnance, and in the 
following year he obtained command of an expedition against 
Spain, known as the Islands or Azores Voyage. He gained some 
trifling successes, but as the Plate fleet escaped him he failed 
of his main purpose ; and when on his return the queen met 
him with the usual reproaches, he retired to his home at 
Wanstead. This was not what Elizabeth desired, and although 
she conferred on Lord Howard of Effingham the earldom of 
Nottingham for services at Cadiz, the main merit of which was 
justly claimed by Essex, she ultimately held out to the latter the 
olive branch of peace, and condescended to soothe his wounded 
honour by creating him earl marshal of England. That, never- 
theless, the irritated feelings neither of Essex nor of the queen 
were completely healed was manifested shortly afterwards in 
a manner which set propriety completely at defiance. In a dis- 
cussion on the appointment of a lord deputy to Ireland, Essex, 
on account of some taunting words of Elizabeth, turned his 
back upon her with a gesture indicative not only of anger but of 
contempt, and when she, unabte to control her mdignation, 
slapped him on Ihe face, he left her presence swearing that such 
an insult he would not have endured even from Henry VIII. 

^ 599 r while Ulster was in r^Uion under the earl of Tyrone, 
the office of lieutenant and govemor^general of Ireland wot 
conferred m Essex, and a large force put at his commaadj 
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His campaign was an unsuccessful one> and by acting in various 
ways in opposition to the commaaads of queen and the 
council^ agreeing with Tyrone on a truce in September^ and 
suddenly leaving the post of duty with the object of privately 
vindicating himself before the queen, he laid himself open to 
charges more serious than that of mere incompetency. For 
these misdemeanours he was brought in June 1600 before a 
specially constituted court, deprived of all his Wgh offices, and 
ordered to uve a prisoner in his own house during the queen’s 
pleasure. Chiefly through the intercession of Bacon his liberty 
was shortly afterwards restored to him, but he was ordered not 
to return to court. For some time he hoped for an improvement 
in his prospects, but when he was refused the renewal of his 
patent for sweet wines, hope was succeeded by despair, and 
half maddened by wounded vanity, he made an attempt (Feb. 
7, 1601) to incite a revolution in his behalf, by parading the 
streets of London with 300 retainers, and shouting, For the 
queen I a plot is laid for my life ! ” These proceedings awakened, 
however, scarcely any other feelings than mild perplexity and 
wonder ; and finding that hope of assistance from the citizens 
was vain, he returned to Essex House, where after defending 
himself for a short time he surrendered. After a trial — in which 
Bacon, who prosecuted, delivered a speech against his quondam 
friend and benefactor, the bitterness of which was quite un- 
necessary to secure a conviction entailing at least very severe 
punishment — he was condemned to death, and notwithstanding 
many alterations in EIizal>eth’s mood, the sentence was carried 
out on the 25th of February i6ot. 

Essex was in person tall and well proportioned, with a counte- 
nance which, though not strictly handsome, possessed, on account 
of its bold, cheerful and amiable expression, a wonderful power 
of fascination. He was a patron of literature, and himself a 
poet. His carriage was not very graceful, but his manners are 
said to have been “ courtly, grave and exceedingly comely.” 
He was brave, chivalrous, impulsive, imperious sometimes with 
his equals, but generous to all his dependants and incapable 
of secret malice ; and these virtues, which were innate and 
which remained with him to the last, must be regarded as some- 
what counterbalancing, in our estimation of him, the follies 
and vices created by temptatioas which were exceptionally 
strong. 

See Hon. W. B. Devereux, Lives of the Earls of Essex (1853) ; and 
Bacon and EssdXf by E. A. Abbott (1877). article Bacon, 

Francis, and authorities there. 

ESSEX, ROBERT DEVEREUX, 3RD 1 Earl of (1591-1646), 
son of the preceding, was born in 1591. He was educated at 
Eton and at Merton College, Oxford. Shortly after the arrival 
of James I. in London, Essex (whose title was restored, and the 
attainder on his father removed, in 1604) was placed about the 
prince of Wales, as a sharer both in hi.s studies and amusements. 
At the early age of fifteen he was married to Frances Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Suffolk, but she was his wife only in name ; 
during his absence abroad (1607-1609) she fell in love with 
Sir Robert Carr (afterwards earl of Somerset), and on her charging 
her husband with physical incapacity, the marriage was annulled 
in 1613. A second marriage which he contracted in 1631 with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Paulet, also ended unlmppily. 
From 1620 to 1623 served in the wars of the Palatinate, and 
in 1625 he was vice-admiral of a fleet which made an unsuccessful 
attempt to capture Cadiz. In 1639 he was lieutenant-general of 
the army sent by Charles against the Scottish Covenanters ; 
but on account of the irresolution of the king no battle occurred, 
and the army was disbanded at the end of the year. Essex 
was discharged “ without ordinary ceremony,” and refused an 
office which at that time fell vacant, ** all which,” says Clarendon, 
wrought very much upon his rough, proud nature, and made 
him susceptible of some impressions afterwards which otherwise 
would not have found such easy admission.” Having taken the 
side of parliament against Charles, he was, on the outbreak 
of the civil war in 1642, appointed to the command of the patlia- 
mentaQr army. At the battle of Edgehill he reinamed master 
1 4 , 0 , in therDevcmix line. 
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of the field, oad ia 1643 be captured Reading, and relieved 
Gloucester ; but in the campaign of the following year, on 
account of his hesitation to %ht against the kiqg in person, 
nearly his whole army fell into the l^ds of Charles. In 1645, 
on the passing of the self-denying ordinance, providing that no 
member of parliament should hold a public office, he resign<^ 
his commission ; but on account of his past services his annuity 
of £10,000 was continued to him for life. He died on the 14th 
of September 1646, of a fever brought on by over-exertion in a 
stag-hunt in Windsor Forest ; his line becoming extinct. 

See the “ Life of Robert Bari of Essex,’* by Robert CodriafftoUt 
M.A., printed in Mart. Misc. ; Chvrenclon’s History of the EeheHion ; 
and Hon. W. B. Devereux, Lives of the Earls of Essex (1833). 

ESSEX, WALTSai MVERBUX, isri Earl of (1541-1576), 
the eldest son of Sir Richard Devereux, was bom in 1541. His 
grandfather was the 2nd Baron Ferrers, who was created Viscount 
Hereford in 1550, and by his mother was a nephew of Henry 
Bourchier, a former earl of Essex. Walter Devereux succeeded 
as 2nd Viscount Hereford in 1558, and in 1561 or 1562 married 
Lettice, daughter of Sir Francis Kngllys. In 1569 he served 
as high marshal of the field under the carl of V^arwick and Lord 
Clinton, and materially assisted them in suppressing the northern 
insurrection. For his zeal in the service of Queen Elizabeth 
on this and other occasions, he in 1572 received the Garter and 
was created carl of Essex, the title which formerly belonged 
to the Bourchier family. Eager to give proof of “his good 
devotion to employ himself in the service of her majesty,” he 
offered on certain conditions to subdue and colonize, at his 
own expense, a portion of the Irish province of Ulster, at that 
time completely under the dominion of the rebel O’Neills, under 
Sir Brian MaePhelim and Tirlogh Luineach, with the Scots under 
their leader Sorley Boy MacDonnell. His offer, with certain 
modifications, was accepted, and he set sail for Ireland in July 
1573, accompanied by a number of earls, knights and gentlemen, 
and with a force of about 1200 men. The beginning of his 
enterprise was inauspicious, for on account of a storm which 
dispersed his fleet and drove some of his vessels as for as Cork 
and the Isle of Man, his forces did not all reach the place of 
rendezvous till late in the autumn, and he was compelled to 
entrench himself at Belfast for the winter. Here, by sickness, 
famine and desertions, his troops were diminished to little more 
than 200 men. Intrigues of various sorts, and fighting of a 
guerilla type, followed with disappointing results, and Essex 
had difficulties both with the deputy Fitzwilliam and with the 
queen. Essex was in straits himself, and his offensive movements 
in Ulster took the form of raids and brutal massacres among the 
O’Neills ; in October 1574 he treacherously captured MaePhelim 
at a conference in Belfast, and after slaughtering his attendants 
had him and his wife and brother executed at Dublin, Elizabeth, 
instigated apparently by Leicester, after encouraging Essex 
to prepare to attack the Irish chief Tirlogh Luineach, suddenly 
commanded him to “ break off his enterprise ” ; but, as she 
left him a certain discretionary power, he took advantage of 
it to defeat Tirlogh Luineach, chastise Antrim, and massacry 
several hundreds of Sorley Boy’s following, chiffiy women any 
children, discovered hiding in the caves of Rathlin, He retume/ 
to England in the end of 1575, resolved ” to live henceforth J 
untroubled life ” ; but he was ultimately persuaded to accy 
the offer of the queen to make him earl marshal of Ireland. J 
arrived in Dublin in September 1576, and three weeks afterwj 
died of dysentery. There were suspicions that he had % 
poisoned by Leicester, who shortly after his death marrier 
widow, but these were not confirmed by the post-m<^em exa/ 
tion. The endeavours of Essex to better the condition of IjP 
were a dismal failure ; and the massacres of the O’Neills r* 
the Scots of Rathlin leave a dark stab on his reputation^ 

See Sidney Lee’s article in the Diet, Kat. Biog, ; 

Devereux Earls of Essex ^ by Hon, Walter B. Devereux 
Fioude’s History of England, voL x. ; J. S. Brewer, 

(iSto), part i. efir, 336. / 

EBMK, an eastern coun^ of England, bounded N./J™* 
bridgeshire and Suffolk, E. by the North Sea, S. by 

^ s.#. in the Devereux lino, / 
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dividing it from Kent, W. by the administrative county of 
London and by Hertfordshire. Its area is 1542 sq. m. Its 
configuration is sufficiently indicated by the direction of its 
rivers. Except that in the N.W. the county includes the heads 
of a few valleys draining northward to the Cam and so to the 
Great Ouse, all the streams, which are never of great size, run 
southward and eastward, either into the Thames, or into the 
North Sea by way of the broad, shallow estuaries which ramify 
through the flat coast lands. The highest ground lies conse- 
quently in the north-west, between the Cam basin and the rivers 
of the county. Its principal southward extension is that between 
the Lea (which with its tributary the Stort forms a great part 
of the western boundary) and the Roding, and east of the Roding 
valley* The other chief rivers may be specified according to 
their estuaries, following the coast northward from Shoeburyness 
at the Thames mouth. That of the Roach ramifies among several 
islands of which Foulness is the largest, but its main branch 
joins the Crouch estuary. Next follows the Blackwater, which 
receives the Chelmer, the Brain and other streams. Following 
a coast of numerous creeks and islets, with the large island of 
Mersea, the Colne estuary is reached. The Colne and Black- 
water may be said to form one large estuary, as they enter the 
sea by a well-marked common mouth, 5 m. in width, between 
Sales Point and Colne Point. There is a great irregular inlet 
(Hamford Water) receiving no large stream, W. of the Naze 
promontory, and then the Stour, bounding the county on the 
north, joins its estuary to that of the Orwell near the sea. There 
are several seaside watering-places in favour owing to their 
proximity to London, of which Southend-on-Sea above the 
mouth of the Thames, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
and Dovercourt adjoining Harwich are the chief. These and 
other stations on the estuaries are also in favour with yachtsmen. 
The sea has at some points seriously encroached upon the land 
within historic times. The low soft cliffs at various points are 
liable to give way against the waves ; in other parts dykes and 
embankments are necessary to prevent inundation. Inland, that 
is apart from the flat coast-district, the country is pleasantly 
undulating and for the most part well wooded. It was formerly, 
indeed, almost wholly forested, the great Waltham Forest 
stretching from Colchester to the confines of London. Of this 
a fragment is preserved in Epping Forest (sec Epping) between 
the Lea and the Roding. On the other side of the Roding 
Hainault Forest is traceable, but was disafforested in 185T. 
The oak is the principal tree ; a noteworthy example was that 
of Fairlop in Hainault, which measured 45 ft. in girth, but was 
blown down in 1820. 

Geology . — The geological structure of the county is very simple : 
the greater part is occupied by the London clay with underlying 
Reading beds and Thanet sands, with here and there small patches 
of Bagshot gravels on elevated tracts, as at High Beech, Langdon 
Hill, Brentwood and Rayleigh ; and occasionally the same beds 
arc represented by the large boulder-like Sarsen stones on the lower 
ground. In the north, the chalk, which underlies the Tertiary 
strata over the whole county, appeals at the surface and forms the 
downs about Saffron Walden, Birdbrook and Great Yeldham ; it 
is brought up again by a small disturbance at Grays Thurrock where 
it is quarried on a large scale for lime, cement and whiting. Small 
^tches of Pleistocene Red Crag rest upon the Eocene strata at 
Beaumont and Oakley, and are very well exposed at Walton-on- 
fhe-Naze where they are very fossiliferous. Most of the county is 
covered by a superficial deposit of glacial drifts, sands, gravel and 
in places boulder clay, as at Epping, Dunmow and Hornchurch 
where the drift lies beneath the Thames gravel. An interesting 
feature in relation to the glacial drift is a deep trough in the Cam 
valley revealed by borings to be no less than 340 ft. deep at Newport ; 
this ancient valley is Ailed with drift. In the southern part of the 
County are broad spreads of gravel and brick earth, formed by the 
Thames ; these have been excavated for brick-making and building 
purposes about Ilford, Romford and Grays, and have yielded the 
remains of hippopotamus, rhinoceros and mammoth. More recent 
alluvial deposits are found in the valley at Walthamstow and Tilbury, 
in which trie remains of the beaver have been discovered. 

The roads of this county with a clay soil foundation were for 
generations repaired with flints picked by women and children from 
the surface of the fields. Gravel is difficult of access. With the 
eiK^eption of chalk for Ume (mainly obtained at Ballingdon in the 
north and Grays in the ^uth), septaria for making cement, and clay 
for bricks, the undergrbund ribhes of the county are meagre. 


Agrtetdiure. — ^As an agncultural county Essex ranks high. 
Some four-fifths of the total area is under cultivation, fmd 
about one-third of that area is in permanent pasture. Wheat, 
barley and oats, in that relative order, are the principal grain 
crops, Essex being one of the chief grain-producing counties. 
The wheat and barley are in particularly high favour, the wheat 
of various standard species being exported for seed purposes, 
while the barley is especially useful in malting. Beans and peas 
are largely grown, as are vegetables for the London market. 
Hop -growing was once important. From the comparative 
diyness of the climate Essex does not excel in pasturage, and 
winter grazing receives the more attention. The numbers of 
cattle increase steadily, and store bullocks are introduced in 
large numbers from Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Ireland and Wales. 
Of sheep there are but few distinct flocks, and the numbers 
decrease. Pigs are generally of a high-class Berkshire type. 

Other Industries . — The south-west of the county, being con- 
tiguous to London, is very densely populated, and is the seat of 
large and varied industries. For example, there are numbers 
of chemical works, the extensive engine shops and works of the 
Great Eastern railway at Stratford, government powder works 
in the vicinity of Waltham Abbey, and powder stores at Purfleet 
on the Thames. The extensive water- works for east London, 
by the Lea near Walthamstow, may also be mentioned. The 
docks at Plaistow and Tilbury on the Thames employ many 
hands. Apart from this industrial district, there are consider- 
able engineering works, especially for agricultural implements, 
at Chelmsford, Colchester and elsewhere ; several silk works, 
as at Braintree and Halstead ; large breweries, as at Brentwood, 
Chelmsford and Romford ; and lime and cement works at Grays 
Thurrock. The oyster-beds of the Colne produce the famous 
Colchester natives, and there are similar beds in the Crouch and 
Roach, for which Bumham-on-Crouch is the centre ; and in the 
Blackwater (Maldon). 

Communications, — Railway communications are supplied 
principally by the Great Eastern railway, of which the main line 
nins by Stratford, Ilford, Romford, Brentwood, Chelmsford, 
Witham, Colchester, and Manningtree. The Cambridge and 
northern line of this company, following the Lea valley, does not 
touch the county until it diverges along the valley of the Stort. 
The chief branches are those to Southend and Burnham, Witham 
to Maldon, Colchester to Brightlingsea, to Clacton and to Walton, 
and Manningtree to Harwich, on the coast ; and Witham to 
Braintree and Bishop's Stortford, and Mark’s Tey to Sudbury 
and beyond, inland ; while there are several branch lines among 
the manufacturing and residential suburbs in the south-west, 
to Walthamstow and Buckhurst Hill, Chigwell, Loughton, 
Epping, Ongar, 8:c. The London, Tilbury & S^outhend railway, 
following the Thames, serves the places named, and the Colne 
Valley railway runs from Chappel junction near Mark’s Tey by 
Halstead to HaverhilL 

On the Thames, besides the great docks at Plaistow (Victoria 
and Albert) and the deep-water docks at Tilbury, the principal 
calling places for vessels are Grays, Purfleet and Southend, 
while Barking on the Roding has also shipping trade, and the 
Lea affords important water-connexions. Elsewhere, the prin- 
cipal port is Harwich, at the mouth of the Stour, one of the chief 
ports of England for European passenger traffic. Other towns 
ranking as lesser estuarine ports are : Brightlingsea and Wivenhoe 
on the Colne, forming a member of the Cinque Port of Sandwich : 
Colchester, Maldon on the Blackwater, and Bumham-on-Crouch. 
The Stour, Chelmer, and Lea and Stort are the principal navigable 
inland waterways. 

Population and Administration , — ^The area of the ancient 
county is 986,975 acres, with a population in 1891 of 785,445 and 
in 1901 of 1,085,771. The area of the administrative county is 
979,532 acres. The county contains nineteen hundreds. It 
is dmded into eight parliamentary divisions, and it also includes 
the parliamentary boroughs of Colchester and West Ham, the 
latter consisting of two divisions. Each of these returns one 
member. The county divisions are — ^Northern or Saffron 
Walden, North-eastern or Harwidi, Eastern or Maldon, Western 
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or Epping, Mid or Chelmsford, South-eastern, Southern or Rom- 
ford, South-western or Walthamstow, returning one member 
each. The municipal boroughs are — Chelmsford (12,580V 
Colchester (3^,373)* East Ham (96,018), Harwich (10,070), 
Maldon (5565), Saffron Walden (5896), Southend-on-Sea (28,857), 
and one county borough. West Ham (267,358). The following 
are the other urban districts — Barking Town (21,547), Braintree 
(5330), Brentwood (4932), Brightlingsea (4501), BucWiurst Hill 
(4786), Bumham-on-Crouch (2919), Chin^ord (4373), Clacton 
^456), Epping (3789), Frinton-on-Sea (644), Grays Thurrock 
(13,834), Halstead (6073), Ilford (41,234), Leigh-on-Sea (3667), 
Leyton (98,912), Loughton (4730), Romford (13,656), Shoebury- 
ness (4081), Waltham Holy Cross (6549), Walthamstow (95,131), 
Walton-on-the-Naze (2014), Wanstead (9179), Witham (3454), 
Wivenhoe (2560), Woodford (13,798). Essex is in the South- 
eastern circuit, and assizes are held at Chelmsford . The boroughs 
of Harwich and Southend-on-Sea have separate commissions 
of the peace, and the boroughs of Colchester, Maldon, Saffron 
Walden and West Ham have, in addition, separate courts of 
quarter sessions. The county is ecclesiastically within the 
diocese of St Albans (with a small portion within that of Ely) 
and is divided into two archdeaconries ; containing 452 parishes 
or districts wholly or in part. There are 399 civil parishes. 

There is a military station and depot for recruits at Warley, 
and a garrison at Tilbury. At Shoeburyness there are a school 
of gunnery and an extensive ground for testing government 
artillery of the largest calibre. 

History (see also below under Essex, Kingdom of). — ^Essex 
probably originated as a shire in the time of iEthelstan. Accord- 
ing to the Domesday Survey it comprised nineteen hundreds, 
corresponding very closely in extent and in name with those of 
the present day. The additional half-hundred of Thunreslan 
on the Suffolk border has disappeared ; Witbrictesherna is now 
Dengie ; and the liberty of Havering-atte-Bower appears to 
have been taken out of Becontree, Essex and Hertfordshire 
were under one sheriff until the time of Elizabeth. At the time 
of the Survey Count Eustace held a vast fief in Essex, and the 
court of the Honour of Boulogne was held at Witham. Bentry 
Heath in Dagenham, Hundred Heath in Tendring and Castle 
Hedingham in Hinckford were the meeting-places of their 
respective hundreds. The stewardship of the forest of Essex 
was held by the earls of Oxford until deprived of it for adherence 
to the Lancastrian cause. In 1421 certain parts of Essex in- 
herited by Henry V. from his mother were brought under the 
jurisdiction of the duchy of Lancaster. 

Essex was part of the see of London from the time of the 
foundation of the bishopric in th^ 7th century. The arch- 
deaconries are first mentioned in 1108 ; that of Essex extended 
over the south of the county and in 1291 included eight deaneries ; 
the north of the county was divided between the archdeaconries 
of Middlesex and Colchester, comprising three and six deaneries 
respectively. Colchester was constituted a suffragan bishopric 
by Henry VIII. In 1836 Essex was transferred to the diocese 
of Rochester, with the exception of nine parishes which remained 
in London. In 1845 archdeacon of Middlesex ceased to 
exercise control in Essex, and the deaneries were readjusted. 
In 1875 Essex was transferred to the newly created diocese of St 
Albans, and in 1877 "the archdeaconry of Essex was subdivided 
into eighteen deaneries and that of Colchester into sixteen. 

Owing to its proximity to the capital Essex was intimately 
associated with all ^e great historical struggles. The nobility 
of Essex took a leading part in the struggle for the charter, and 
of the twenty-four guardians of the charter, four were Essex 
barons. The castles of Pleshey, Colchester, and Hedingham 
were held against the king in the Barons’ War of the reign of 
Henry III., and 5000 Essex men joined the peasant rising of 
1381. During the Wars of the Roses the Lancastrian cause was 
supported by the de Veres, while the Bourchiers and Lord 
Fitz-Walter were amemg the Yorkist leaders. Several Essex 
men weire concerned in the Gunpowder Plot, and in the Civil 
War of the 17th century the county render^ valuable aid to 
the paiiiainenL 


After the Conquest no Englishman retained estates in Essex 
of any importance, and the chit*f lay barons at the time of tad 
Surv'ey were Geoffrey de Mandeville and Aubrey dc Vere. The 
de Veres, earls of Oxford, were continuously connected with the 
county until the extinction of the title two centuries ago. Pleshey 
was the stronghold of the Mandovilles, and, although the house 
became extinct in 1189, its descendants in the female line retained 
the title of carls of Essex. The Honour of Hatfield Peverel 
held by Ranulf Peverel after the Conquest escheated to the 
crown in the reign of Henry I., and in the same reign the fief 
of Robert Gemon passed to the house of Mountfichet. 

Essex has always been mainly an agricultural county, and 
the ordinary^ agricultural pursuits were carried on at the time 
of the Domesday Survey, which also mentions salt-making, 
wine-niaking, bee-culture and cheese-making, while the oyster 
fisheries have been famous from the earliest historic times. 
The wooUen industry dates back to Saxon times, and for many 
centuries ranked as the most important industry. Cloth-weaving 
I was introduced in the 14th century, and in the i6th centur>’ 

I Colchester was noted for its “ bays and says.’’ Colchester also 
possessed a valuable leather industry in the i6th century, at 
which period Essex was considered an exceptionally wealthy 
and prosperous county; Norden, writing in 1594, describes it 
as “ moste fatt, frutefull, and full of all profitable things.” 
The decline of the cloth industry in the 17 th century caused 
great distress, but a number of smaller industries began to take 
its place. Saffron-culture and silk-weaving were extensively 
carried on in the 17th century, and the i8th century saw the 
introduction of the straw-plait industry, potash-making, calico- 
printing, malting and brewing, and the manufacture of Roman 
cement. 

The county returned four members to parliament in 1290. 
From 1295 it returned two members for the county and two 
for Colchester. Maldon acquired representation in 1331 and 
Harwich in 1604. Under the Reform Act of 1832 the county 
returned four members in four divisions. Under the Representa- 
tion of the People Act of 1868 Maldon and Harwich each lost 
one member, and the county returned six members in three 
divisions. 

Antiquities , — It is supposed by many antiquaries that Saxon 
masonry can be detected in the foundations of several of the 
Essex churches, but, with the exception of Ashingdon church 
tower, believed to have been erected by Canute after his victory 
over Edmund Ironside, there is no obviously recognizable building 
belonging to that period. This is probably to be in part ascribed 
to the fact that the comparative scarcity of stone and the unusual 
abundance of timber led to the extensive employment of the 
latter material. Several of the Essex churches, as Blackmore, 
Mountnessing, Margaretting, and South Benfleet, have massive 
porches and towers of timber ; and St Andrew’s church. Green- 
stead, with its walls of solid oak, continues an almost unique 
exanriple of its kind. Of the four round churches in England i 
one is in Essex at Little Maplestead ; it is both the smallest and J 
the latest. The churches of South Weald, Hadleigh, Blackmore J 
Heybridge and Hadstock may be mentioned as containing 
Norman work ; with the church of Castle Hedingham for its firJ 
Transitional work ; Southchurch, Danbury and Boreham as beiiM 
partly Early English; Ingatestone, Stebbing and Tilty fM 
specimens of Decorated architecture; and Messing, Thaxt* 
^ffron Walden, and the church of St Peter ad Vincula at^ 
small town of Coggeshall, near Colchester, as specimens of » 
pendicular. Stained glass windows have left their traces in se wl 
of the churches, the finest remains being those of Margaret*, 
which represent a tree of Jesse and the daisy or herb Mar^^t. 
Paintings have evidently been largely used for internal da|ra- 
tion: a remarkable series, probably of the 12th centur3^ut 
much restored in the 14th, exists in the chancel of C«ord 
church ; and in the church at Ingatestone tl>erc was disc*red 
in x868 an almost unique fresco representation of the sevenjjwdly 
sins. The oldest brasses preserved in the county are ype (if 
Sir William Fhz-Ralph at Pebmarsh, about 1323 ; Bchard 
of Beltown, at Cbrringham, 1340 ; Sir John Gifford, atjfeowcrs 
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Gifford, 1348; Ralph dc Kneyton, at Aveley, 1370 ; Robert de 
Swynboume, at Little Horkesley, 1391 ; and Sir Ingelram de 
Bruyn, at South Ockendon, 1400. The brass of Thomas Heron, 
•aged 14, at Little Ilford, though dating only from 1517, is of 
interest as a picture of a schoolboy of the period. Ancient 
wooden effigies are preserved at Danbury, Little Leighs and 
Little Horkesley. 

Essex was rich in monastic foundations, though the greater 
number have left but meagre ruins behind. The Benedictines 
had an abbey at Saffron Walden, nunneries at Barking and 
Wickes, and priories at EarFs or Monk’s Colne and Castle 
Hedingham ; the Augustinian canons had an abbey at Waltham 
(see Waltham Abbsy ; the portion remaining shows Norman 
work of the finest character), priories at Thoby, Blackmore, 
Bicknacre, Little Leighs, Little Dunmow and St Osyth (see 
Bkiqhtlingssa) ; there were Cistercian abbeys at Coggeshall, 
Stratford and Tilty ; the Cluniac monks were settled at Prittle- 
wcll, the Premonstratensians at Beleigh Abbey, and the Knights 
Hospitallers at Little Maplestead. Barking Abbey is said to date 
its first origin from the 7th century ; most of the others arose in 
the lath and 13th centuries. Besides the keep at Colchester 
there is a fine Norman castle at Castle Hedingham, and two 
dilapidated round towers still stand at Hadleigh near Southend. 
Ongar, the house of the de Lacys, and Pleshey, the seat of the 
earls of Essex, have left only mounds. Havering-atte-Bower, 
the palace that was occupied by many queens, is replaced by a 
modem house ; Wickham, the mansion of the bishops of London, 
no longer stands. New ]& 11 , which was imccessively occupied 
by Henry VIII., Elizabeth, the earl of Essex, George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, and Cromwell, is now a nunnery of the 
order of the Holy Sepulchre. Audley End, the mansion of Lord 
Braybrooke, is a noble example of the domestic architecture 
of the Jacobean period ; Layer Mamey is an interesting proof 
of the Italian influences that were at work in the time of Wolsey. 
Horeham Hall was built by Sir John Cutt in the reign of Henry 
VII., and Gosfield Hall is of about the same date, 
f See Norden, Speetdi Britannias Pars : an Hist, and Geogr. Descrip, 
of the County of Essex (1594) (edited for th® Camden Society by Sir 
Henry Ellis, 1840, from the original MS. in the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
library at Hatfield); Nicholas Tindal, Hist, of Essex (1720); N. 
Salmon, The Hist, and Antiq. of Essex (T.ondon, 1740) — based on the 
collections of James Strangman of Hadleigh (v. Trans, of Essex Arch, 
Soc, vol. ii.) ; P. Morant, Hist, and Antiq. of the County of Essex 
(London, 1768) ; P. Muilman, New and Complete Hist, of Essex from 
a late Survey^ hy a Gentleman (Chelmsford, 6 vole., 1770-1772, 
London, 1779) ; Elizabeth Ogboume, Hist, of Essex (London, part i., 
1814) ; Excursions through Essex ^ illu.^trated with one hundred en- 
gravings (2 voLs., I^ndon, 1818) ; T. Wright, Hist, and Topography 
of Essex {18^1) ; W. Berry, Pedigrees of Pamilies in Essex (1841) ; 
A. Suckling, Memorials of the Antiquities y of the County of Essex 

S London, 1843) ; W. Andrews (ed.h Bygone Essex (London, 1892) ; 

. T, Page (etl ), Essex in the Days of Old (London, 1898) ; Victoria 
County History y Essex \ Transactions of the Essex Arch. Soc. from 
1838. An account of various MS. collections connected with the 
county is given by H. W. King in vol. ii. of the Transactions (1863). 

ESSEX, KINGDOM OF, one of the kingdoms into which 
Anglo-Saxon Britain was divided, properly the land of the East 
Saxons. Of its origin and early history we have no record except 
the bare statement of Bede that its settlers were of the Old Saxon 
race. In connexion with this it is interesting to notice that the | 
East Saxon dynasty claimed descent from Seaxneat, not Woden. ^ 
The form Seaxneat is identical with Saxnot, one of three gods 
mentioned in a short continental document probably of Old 
^^on origin. Bede does not mention this kingdom in his narra- 
tive until 604, the year of the consecration of MeUitus to the see 
of London, The boundaries of Essex were in later times the 
rivers Stour and Thames, but the original limits of the kir^dom 
ve quite uncertain ; towards the west it probably included most 
if not the whole of Hertfordshire, and in the 7th century the 
whole of Middlesex. In 604 we find Essex in close dependence 
upon Kent, bein^zvled hy Saberht, sister’s son of ASthelberht, 
UTi 4 er whom the^EiiUt Saai^s received Christianity, The three 
of Saberht, however, expelled MeUitus from his see, and even 
niip their death in. battle against the West Saxons, Eadhsld 
Kd^ was unable to restore him. In the year 653 vre find Norths | 


umbrian influence paramount in Essex, for King Sigeberht at the 
instance of Oswio became a Christian and received Cedd, the 
brother of St Chad, in his kingdom as bishop, Tfibury and 
Ythanceastere (on the Blackwater) being the chief scenes of his 
work. Swithhelm, the successor of Sigeberht, was on terms of 
friendship with the East Anglian royal house, King iEthelwald 
being his sponsor at his baptism by Cedd. It was probably 
about this time that Erconwald, afterwards bishop of London, 
founded the monastery of Barking. Swithhelm^s successors 
Sigehere and Sebbe were dependent on Wulfhere, the powerful 
king of Mercia, who on the apostasy of Sigehere sent Bishop 
Jaruman to restore the faith. There are grounds for believing 
that an East Saxon conquest of Kent took place in this reign. 
A forged grant of Ceadwalla speaks of the fall of Kent before 
Sigehere as a well-known event ; and in a Kentish charter dated 
676 a king of Kent called Swebhard grants land with the consent 
of his father King Sebbe. In 692 or 694 Sebbe abdicated and 
received the monastic vows from Waldhere, the successor of 
Erconwald at London. His sons Sigeheard and Swefred suc- 
ceeded him as kings of Essex, Sigehere being apparently dead. 
As the laws of Ine of Wessex speak of Erconwald as “ my 
bishop,” it is possible that the influence of Wessex for a short 
time prevailed in Essex ; but a subsequent charter of Swefred 
is approved by Coenred of Mercia, and Offa, the son of Sigehere, 
accompanied the same king to Rome in 709. From this time 
onwards the history of Essex is almost a blank. In 743 or 
745 AEthelbald of Mercia is found granting privileges at the port 
of London, and perhaps the western portion of the kingdom had 
already been annexed, for henceforward London is frequently 
the meeting-place of the Mercian council. The violent death of 
Selred, king of Essex, is mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle under 
the year 746 ; but we have no more information of historical 
importance until the defeat of the Mercian king Beornwulf in 
825, when Essex, together with Kent, Sussex and Surrey, passed 
into the hands of Ecgbert, king of Wessex. After 825 we hear 
of no more kings of Essex, but occasionally of carls. About the 
year 870 Essex passed into the hands of the Danes and was left 
to them by the treaty between Alfred and Guthrum. It was 
reconquered by Edward the Elder. The earldom in the loth 
century apparently included several other counties, and its 
most famous holder was the ealdorman Brihtnoth, who fell at 
the battle of Maldon in 991. 

The following is a list of kings of Essex of whom there is record : 
Saberht (d. c. 617); three sons of Saberht, including probably 
Saweard and Seaxred ; Sigeberht (Parvus) ; Sigeberht II. ; 
Swithhelm (d. c, 664); Sigehere (reigned perhaps 664-689); 
Sebbe, son of Seaxred (664^94) ; Sigeheard (reigning in 693- 
694) ; Swefred (reigning in 693-^)94 and in 704) ; the two last 
being sons of Sebbe ; Swebriht (d. 738) ; ^Ired (d. 746) ; 
Swithred, grandson of Sigeheard (succ. 746); Sigeric, son of 
Selcred (abd. 798) ; Sigered, son of Sigeric (reigning in 823). 

See B^e, Hist, Eecl,y edited by C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896), ii. 3, 5 ; 
Saxon Chronicle (Earle and Plummer, Oxford, 1899), s.a, 823, 8^ 
904, 913, 921, 994 ; William of Malmesbury, Gesia Reaumy Rolls ^ries 
(ed. Stubbs, 1887-1889) ; Simeon of Durham^ s.a, 746 (ed. T. Arnold, 
1882) and appendix, s.a, 738 ; Florence of Worcester (ed. B. Thorpe, 
London, 1848-1849) ; H. Sweet, Oldest English Texts ^ p. 179 
(London, 1863). (F. G. M. B.) 

ESSLINGEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wiirttem- 
berg, in a fertile district c«i the Neckar, 9 m. S.E. from Stuttgart, 
on the railway to Ulm. Pop. (1905) 29,750. It is surrounded 
by medieval walls with towers and bastions, and has thirteen 
suburbs, one lying on an island in the river. On a ccxnmanding 
height above the town lies the old citadel. The inner town has 
an old (1430) and a new Rathaus, the latt^*, formerly a palace, 
an exceedingly handsome edifice. The church of Our Lady 
(Frauenkirche) is a fine Gothic building of riie 15th century, and 
has a beautifully sculptured doorway and a lattice spire 240 ft. 
hi^). The chui^ of St Dionysius dates ivun the igtb century, 
and possesses a fine screen a dboiiuin of 14B6. Esslmgen 
possesses several schools, a theatre and a richly endowed hospital, 
while its municipal ardiives oontaiii mudi vahpdile litcratuih 
bearing especially on the period of the Reformation. The town 
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has railway^ machine and electrical works; doth, gloves and 
buttons are also manufactured here, and there are spinning-mills. 
There is a large lithographic establishment, and a consider- 
able trade is done in wine and fruit, the wines of Esslingen being 
very famous, 

Esslingen, which dates from the 8th century, became a 
town in 8^. It was soon a p>lace of importance ; it became a 
free imperial city in 1309 and was surrounded with walls by 
order of the emperor Frederick II. Its liberty was frequently 
threatened by the rulers of Wiirttemberg, but it did not become 
part of that country until 1S02. 

See K. H. S. Pfaff, Geschichte der Reichsstadi Esslinffen (Esslingen, 
1852) ; and StrOhmfdd, Esslingen in Wort und Bild (Esslingen, 1902). 

ESTABLISHBIENT (O. Fr. establissementt Fr. itablissement, 
late Norm. Fr. estaUiskement, from O. Fr. establir, Fr. elMtr, 
Lat. stabilire^ to make stable), generally the act of establishing 
or fact of being established, and so by transference a thing 
established. Thus we may speak of the establishment 
setting up) of a business, the “ long establishment ” of a business, 
and of the manager of the establishment.’* In a special sense 
the word is applied, with something of all the three above- 
mentioned connotations, to certain religious bodies in their 
relation to the state. It is with this latter that the present 
article is concerned. 

Perhaps the best definition which can be given, and which 
will cover all cases, is that establishment implies the existence 
of some definite and distinctive relation between the state and a 
religious society (or conceivably more than one) other than that 
which is shared in by other societies of the same general char- 
acter. Of course, a certain relationship must needs exist between 
the state and every society, religious or secular, by virtue of the 
sovereignty of the state over each and all of its meml^ers. Every 
society must possess certain principles or perform certain acts, 
and the state may make the profession of such principles unlawful, 
or impose a penalty upon the performance of such acts ; and, 
moreover, every society is liable before the law as to the fulfilment 
of its obligations towards its members and the due administration 
of its property should it possess any. With all this establishment 
has nothing to do. It is not concerned with what pertains to 
the religious society qua society, or with what is common to 
all religious societies, but with what is exceptional. It denotes 
any special connexion with the state, or privileges and responsi- 
bilities before the law, possessed by one religious society to the 
exclusion of others ; in a word, establishment is of the nature 
of a monopoly. But it does not imply merely privilege. The 
state and the Church have mutual obligations towards one 
another : each is, to some extent, -tied by the existence of this 
relationship, and each accepts the limitations for the sake of 
the advantages which accrue to itself. The state does so in 
view of what it believes to be the good of all its members ; for 
“ the true end for which religion is established is not to provide 
for the true faith, but for civil utility ” (Warburton), even if 
the latter be held to be implied in the former. On the other 
hand, the Church accepts these relations for the facilities wWch 
they involve, i.e, for its own benefit. It will be seen that this 
definition excludes, and rightly, many current presuppositions. 
Establishment afiinns the fact, but does not determine the 
precise nature, of the connexion between the state and the 
religious society. It does not tell us, for example, when or how 
it l^gan, whether it is the result of an unconscious growth (as 
with the GaUican Church previous to the French Revolution), 
or of a determinate Wislative act (as with the same Church 
re-established by the Concordat of x8oi). It does not tell us 
whether an endowment of the reli|i;ious society by the state 
is included ; what particular privileges are enjoyed by the 
religious society ; and what limitations are placed upon the 
free exercise of its life. These thing! can only be ascertained 
by actual inquiry ; for the conditions are precisely similar in no 
two cases. 

To proceed to details. At the present day there is no estab- 
lished relk^ in the United States, the German empire as A 
wbxde, Houand, Belgium, France and Austria-Hungary (saving, 


mde^, the rights of the sovereign arising from ecclesiastical 
dignity ’* ^) ; whereas there arc religious establishments in 
Russia, Greece, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Prussia,* Spain, 
Portugal and even in Italy, as well as in England and Scotmnd. 
These, however, differ greatly amongst themselves. In Russia 
the “Or^odox Catholic Eastern” is the state religion. The 
I emperor is, by the fundamental laws of the empire, “ the sovereign 
defender and protector of the dogmas of the dominant faith, 
who maintains orthodoxy and holy discipline within the Church,*' 
although, of course, he cannot modify cither its dogmas or its 
i outward order. Further, “ the autocratic (*.f. imperial) power 
acts in the ecclesiastical administration by means of the Host 
I Holy Ruling Synod, created by it ** ; and all the officers of 
I tlie Church ore appointed by it. The enactments of the Synod 
do not become law till they have received the emperor’s sanction, 
and are then published, not in its name but in his ; and a large 
part of the revenues of the Church is derived from state subsidies. 
In Greece “ the dominant religion (‘H IwiKparavva Ofn^rKtia.) 
is that of the Eastern Orthodox Church of Christ ” ; and although 
toleration is otherwise complete, no proselytism from the Church 
of Greece is allowed. The king swears to protect it, but no 
powers pertain to him with regard to it such as those which the 
tsar enjoys ; the present king is not a member of it, but his 
successors must be. In Sweden, Lutheranism was adopted 
as the state religion by the synod of Upsala (Upsala mote) in 
1593, and the king must profess it. The ‘‘ Lutheran Protestant 
Church ** retains an episcopal order, and is supported out of 
its own revenues. Archbishops and bishops are chosen by the 
king out of those names submitted to him, and he also nominates 
to royal peculiars. The ecclesiastical law {Kyrkolag), first 
constituted in 1686, is part of the law of the state, but may not 
be modified or abrogated without the consent of a General 
Synod ; and although ad interim interpretations of that law 
may be given by the king on the advice of the Supreme Court, 
since 1866 these have been subject to review and rejection 
by the next General Synod. In Norway the “ Evangelical- 
Lutheran ** is the “ official religion,’* but the Church is supported 
by the state, its property having been secularized. It is also 
more subject to the king, who by the constitution is to “ regulate 
all that concerns divine service and the clergy,** and to see that 
the prescribed order is carried out. It is much the same in 
Denmark, where, however, the EvangelicaJ-Luthcran Church ** 
has since the fundamental constitutional law of the 5th of June 
1849 been officially described as the National Church (Folkekirche) 
instead of the State Church (Siatskirche) as formerly, and the 
constitution provides for its regulation by further legislation, 
which has not yet been passed. For Prussia, sec under that 
heading ; it ne^ only be added that self-government still tends 
to increase, but that the emperor William II. has exercised 
his office as summus episcopus more freely than most of his 
predecessors. In Spain the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman” 
religion is that of the state, the nation binds itself to maintain 
its worship and its ministers,” and the rites of any other religion i 
are only permitted in private. The patriarch of the Indies ancJ 
the archbishops are senators by right, and the king may nominal# 
others from amongst the bishops; only laymen may sit im 
the chamber of deputies. Convents were suppressed, and ihm 
property confiscated, in 1835 and 1836 ; in 1859 ^ remainip 
ecclesiastical property was exchanged for untransferable gov» 
ment securities and the support of the clergy of the State 
is assured by an unrepealed law previous to the present constW* 
tion. In Portugal it is much the same, but ail the home bispps 

^ In effect this involves the establishment of all religiouf de- 
nominations, for none can exist without the express authoripion 
of the state, and all are subject to more or less interference its 
part. Thus the emperor^king U, in his capacity of head of’ thAatd^ 
technically ** bishem of the Evangelical Church, the conwurtioii 
of which was fixed by an imperial patent in 1S66 and npMifiod 
by another in 1S91 (see Herzog-Hauck, Realencykt^ ed. 
-‘t 5 sterreich (Ed.] £ 

• Also fn the other German Protestant states.. The relfocas of 
the Roman Catholic Church with the various govemiiimtB are 
settled by separate concordaU with the papacy (see Cokco|1dax)« 
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sit in the upper chamber as peers {Pares do Remo) by right, 
and there is no restriction on membership of the chamber of 
deputies. A more important point is that the king confers all 
ecclesiastical benefices and nominates the bishops, instead of 
their being chosen, as in Spain, by agreement between the civil 
power and the papacy. In Italy, in spite of the feud between 
the papacy and the civil power, the fact remains that, by the 
SiaitUo jondamentale, “ the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
religion is the sole religion of the state,*’ and the king may 
nominate “ archbishops and bishops of the state ” to be senators. 
The Legge sulle prerogative del Summo Pontifice, &c., or Law 
of Guarantees,” by which the papal prerogatives are secured, 
has been declared by the Council of State to be a fundamental 
law ; and while many civil restrictions upon the activities of the 
Church are removed by it, outside Rome and the suburbicarian 
dioceses the royal exequatur is still required before a bishop 
is installed. Moreover, the bulk of Church property having 
been secularized, the Italian clergy receive a stipend from the 
state. 

Establishment is, of course, a distinctively English term, but 
it implies precisely the same thing as “ Staatsreligion ” or “ 6glise 
dominante ” does elsewhere, neither more nor less. 
Mad^tst0 denotes the existence of a special relationship be- 
ijf Britmln, tween Church and state without defining its precise 
nature. The statement that the Church of England 
or the Scottish Kirk is “ established by law ” denotes that it has 
a peculiar status before the law ; hut that is all. (a) There is no 
basis whatever for the once popular assumption that the word 
“ established ” as applied to the Church means “ created,” or 
the like ; on the contrary, the modern use of the word in this 
sense is a misleading perversion. To establish is to make firm 
or stable ; and a thing cannot be established unless it is already 
in existence. A few examples will make it clear that this is the 
true sense of the word, and that in which it is used here. 

“ Stablish the thing, O God, that thou hast wrought in us ” 
(Ps. Ixviii. 28, P.li. ; A.V. and R.V. strengthen ”) implies 
that the thing is already wrought ; it could not be “ stablished ” 
else. ” Stablish your hearts ” ( [as. v. 8) implies that the hearts 
are already in existence. “ Until he had her settled in her raine 
With safe assuraunce and establishment ” {Faerie Queene, v. 
xi. 35) would have been impossible unless the reign had already 
begun. This is the meaning of the words in many Tudor acts of 
parliament, ” be it enacted, ordained and established,” or the 
like (21 Hen. Vlll. c. i ; 27 Hen. VIII. c. 28, s. 9 ; 28 Hen. 
VIIl. c. 13 [Ireland]; 28 Hen. VIII. c. 18 [Ireland]; 33 Hen. 
VIII. c. 27 ; I Eliz. c. I, ss. 15, 17 ; i Eliz. c. 4, s. 4); that 
which is then and there enacted is to be valid for the future. 
{h) Nor is it necessarily implied that establishment is a process 
completed once for all. Every law touching the Church slightly 
alters its conditions ; everything that affects the relations of 
Church and state may be regarded as a measure of establishment 
or the reverse. When the two Houses of Parliament, in an 
address to William III. after his coronation, spoke of their pro- 
posed measures of toleration, the king said in his reply, ” I do 
hope that the ease which you design to Dissenters will contribute 
very much to the establishment of the Church ” (Cobbett, Pari, 
Hist, V. 218). And Defoe (in 1702) published an ironical tract 
with the title. The Shortest Way with the Dissenters^ or Proposals j 
pn the Establishment of the Church, {c) Nor is it necessarily implied 
that there was any specific time at which establishment took 
pUce. Such may indeed be the case, as with the Kirk in Scotland ; 
but it certainly cannot be said that the English Church was 
established at any particular time, or by any particular legislative 
att. There were, no doubt, periods when the existing relations 
between Church and state were modified or re-defined, notably 
in the 16th and 17 th centuries ; but the relations themselves | 
are far older. In 5 fact, they existed from the very first : the 
English Church and state grew np side by side, and from the 
beginning they were in close relations with one another. But 
al&ough the state of things which it represented was there from 
tte'^t, the term “ established ” or “ established by law ” only 
came into iise at a later date. U nt il there was some other religious 


society to be compared with it such a distinctive epithet would 
have had no point. As, however, there arose religious societies 
which had no status before the law, it became more natural ; and 
yet more so when the formularies of the Church came to be 
“ established ” by civil sanctions (the Books of Common Prayer 
by 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. i, s. 4, &:c. ; the Articles by 13 Eliz. c. 12 ; 
the new Ordinal by 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4, title). Accordingly 
the Church itself came to be spoken of as established by law ; 
first, it would seem, in the Canons of 1604, and subsequently 
in many statutes (Act of Settlement, 6 Anne, c. 8 and c. ii, &c.). 
In all such cases the Church is described as already established, 
not as being established by the particular canon or statute. 
In other words, the constitutional status of the Church is affirmed, 
but nothing is said as to how it arose. 

The legislative changes of the i6th and 17th centuries brought 
“ establishment ” into greater prominence and greatly modified 
its conditions, but a moment’s thought will show that it did not 
begin then. If, r.g., all post-Reformation ecclesiastical statutes 
were non-existent, the relations between Church and state would 
be very different, but there would still be an “ establishment.” 
The bishops would sit in the House of Lords, the clergy would 
tax themselves in convocation, the Church courts would possess 
coercive jurisdiction, and so on. The present relations of Church 
and state in England may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

(1) The personal relation of the crown to the Church, including {a) 
restraints upon the action of convocation (formulated by 25 
Hen. VIIT. c. 19); {h) nomination of bishops, &c. (25 Hen. VIIT. 
c. 20) ; {c) power of supervision as visitor, long disused (26 
Hen. VIII. c. I ; I Eliz. c. 1, s. 17); {d) power of receiving 
appeals as the fount of civil justice (25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, &c.). 
In connexion with these, it must be home in mind that {a) the 
holder of the crown receives coronation from the church and 
takes an oath having reference to it (1 Will. III. c. 6), and (/;) 
the crown is held on the condition of communion with the Church 
of England (Act of Settlement ; the conditions of communion are 
laid down in the Prayer Book, which itself is sanctioned by law). 

(2) The relation of the Church to the crown in parliament. No change 
has been permitted in its doctrine or formularies without the 
sanction of an act of parliament. (3) Privileges of the Church and 
clergy. Of these may be mentioned (a) the coercive jurisdiction 
of the Church courts ; {b) the right of bishops to sit in the House 
of Lords. It need hardly be said that establishment in England 
does not include an endowment of the Church by the state. 
Nothing of the kind ever took place on any large scale, and the 
grants for Church purposes in the i8th century are comparable 
with the regium donum to Nonconformists. 

The position of the Church of Ireland until its disestablishment 
(see below) was not dissimilar. With Scotland the case is different. 
The establishment of the Kirk was an entirely new process, 
carried out by a more or less definite series of legislative and ad- 
ministrative acts. The Convention of Estates which met at 
Edinburgh in 1560 ordered the drawing up of a new Confession 
of Faith, which was done in four days by a committee of preachers, 
and on the 24th of August it passed three acts, one abolishing the 
pope’s authority and all jurisdiction of Catholic prelates, another 
repealing the old statutes in favour of the Old Church, the third 
forbidding the celebrating and hearing of mass under penalty of 
imprisonment, exile and death. The intention was to make a 
clean sweep of the Old Church, which was denounced as 
“ the Kirk Malignant.” ^ The new model thus set up was 
confirmed by the Scottish act of 1567, c. 6, which declared it 
to be “ the onely true and halie kirk of Jesus Christ within this 
realme.” Again, after the revolution of 1688 had put an end 
to the attempts of the Stuart kings to impose the episcopal model 
on Scotland, by the act of 1690, c, 5, the crown and estates ** ratific 
and establish the Confession of Faith, ... as also they do es- 
tablish, ratifie and confirm the Presbyterian government and 

' Andrew Lang, Hist, of Scotland, ii. p. 75 ff. Compare with this 
the position of the reformers gcaerally in England, where even so 
.stout a Puritan as WlUiam Harrison (Description of England, 1570) 
does not dream of separating the organic life of t the Church of fing? 
land from that of the pre-Reformat ion Cliurch. (Ed.), 
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dilwipline.” The “Act of Security of 1705, as incorporated 
in the Act of Union 1706^ speaking of it “ os now by law estab- 
lished/’ says that “ Her Majesty . . . doth hereby establish and 
confirm ” it^ and finally declares this act, “ with the Establishment 
therein contained,” to be “ a fundamental and essential condition 
of the Union.” Nevertheless, the conditions of establishment 
in the Scottish Kirk are much eeusier than those of the Church of 
England. It is bound by the statutes sanctioning its doctrine 
and order, but within these limits its legislative and judicial free- 
dom is unimpaired. A royal commissioner is present at the 
meetings of the general assembly, but he need not be a member 
of the Kirk ; and there is no constitutional tie between the 
crown and the Kirk such as there is in England. There is what 
may accurately be described as a state endowment, the bulk of 
the property of the Old Church having been conferred upon 
the Scottish Kirk, 

Not unnaturally the organization of Anglican Churches in the 
colonies was followed in some cases by their establishment, 
which included endowment. It was so, for example, 
Coioaiea, 'East and West Indies ; and the disestablishment 

of the West Indian Church in 1868 was followed, in 
1 ^ 73 ; by ^ re-establishment of the Church in Barbadoes by the 
colonial legislature. India is the only other part of the empire 
(outside Great Britain) in which there is to-day a religious 
establishment. 

Disestablishment is in theoiy the annulling of establishment ; 
but since an established Church is usually rich, disestablishment 
generally includes disendowment, even where there 
tlBhmat. endowment of religion. It is, in short, the 

abrogation of establishment, coupled with such a 
confiscation of Church property as the state thinks good in the 
interests of the community. The disestablishment of the West 
Indian Church in 1868 has already been referred to ; in 1869 the 
Irish Church Disestablishment Bill was passed. Private bills 
relating to Scotland have more than once been brought forward. 
In 1895 fbe Liberal government introduced a suspensory bill, 
intended as the preliminary step towards disestablishing and 
disendowing the Church in Wales ; it was withdrawn, however, in 
the same session, and the question of Welsh disestablishment 
slumbered until in 1906 a royal commission was appointed by 
the Liberal government to inquire into the subject, and in 1909 
a bill was introduced on much the same lines as in 1895. 

The case of the Irish Church will illustrate the process of dis- 
establishment, although, of course, the precise details would vary 
in other cases. The Irish Church Act was passed in 1869 by 
Gladstone’s first government, after considerable opposition, 
and provided that from January i,* 1871, the union created by 
statute between the Churches of England and Ireland should be 
dissolved, and the Church of Ireland should “ cease to be estab- 
lished by law.” Existing ecclesiastical corporations were dis- 
solved, and their rights ceased, compensation being given to all 
individuals and their personal precedence being secured for life. 
All rights of patronage, including those of the crown, were 
abolished, with compensation in the case of private patrons ; 
and the archbishops and bishopw ceased to have the right of 
summons to the House of Lords. All laws restraining the freedom 
of action of the Church were repealed ; the ecclesiastical law, 
however, to subsist by way of contract amongst the members 
of the Church (until altered by a representative ^dy). Provision 
was made for the incorporation by charter of the representative 
body of the Church, should such a body be found, with power to 
hold landed property. All existing ecclesiastical property was 
vested in a commission, which was to give compensation for life 
interests, to transfer to the new representative body the churches, 
glebe houses, and ^^500,000 in compensation for endowments 
by private persons since 1660, and to hold the rest for such 
purposes as parliament might thereafter determine. 

Authorities. — F. R. Dareste, Les Constitutions modernes (Paris, 
1891) ; H. Oeffeken, Church and State^ trans. by E. F. Taylor 
(London, 1877) ; P. Schafi, Church and State in the United States 
(Papers of the American Hist. Association, vol. ii. No. 4), (New Yorit, 
1^88) i L. Minglietti, Stato e Chiesa (Milan, 1878), French translation, 
with Introcl. by E. de Laveleye (Paris, 1882) ; C. Cadoma, keligione, 


diritiOt libertd (Milan, 1893) ; F. Nippold, Die Tkeorie der Twennung 
von Kirche und Stoat (Bern, 1881) ; M*. Warburton, Alliance between 
Church and State (London, 1741) vol. iv., ed. Hurd, London, 

1788); Church Problems (ed. by H. H. Henson) (London, 1900); 
Essays on “ Establishment ” and ** Disendowment ” ; W. R. Anson, 
Law and Custom of the Constitution^ vol. ii. chap, ix. (Oxford, 1892) ; 
Phillimorc, Ecclesiastical Law (Ixmdon, 1895) ; J. S. Brewer, 
dowmenis and Eslahlishwcnt of the Church of England (cd, by L. T, 
Dibdin, Ixjnclon, 1885) ; A. T. lanes, Law of Creeds in Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1867) ; E. A. Freeman, Disestablishment and Dis~ 
endoument (London, 1883) ; G. Harwood, Disestablishment (London, 
1876) ; Annales dc I’ccole libve des Sciences politigues, tom. i. (Paris, 
18S5), art. “ La Separation dc ritglisc et de I'Etat en Angleterrc,** 
byLAyral. (W. E. Co.) 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A PORT, the technical expression for 
the time that elapses between the moon’s transit across the 
meridian at new or full moon at a given place and the time of 
high water at that place. The interval (constant at any one place) 
may vary from 6 mins. ^Harwich) to ii hrs. 45 mins. (North 
Foreland). At London Bridge it is i hr. ^8 mins. (See also Tide.) 

ESTAING, CHARLES HECTOR. Comte d’ (1729-1794), 
French admiral, was bom at the chateau of Ruvel, Auvergne, 
in 1729. He entered the army as a colonel of infantry, and in 
1757 he accompanied count de Lally to the East Indies, with the 
rank of brigadier-general. In 1759 he was made prisoner at the 
siege of Madras, but was released on parole. Before the ratifica- 
tion of his exchange he obtained command of some vessels, and 
conducted various naval attacks against the English ; and having, 
on his return to France in 1760, fallen accidentally into their 
hands, he was, on the ground of having broken his parole, thrown 
into prison at Portsmouth, but as the charge could not be 
properly substantiated he was soon afterwards released. In 1763 
he was named lieutenant-general in the navy, and in 1777 vice- 
admiral ; and in 1 778 he obtained the command of a fleet intended 
to assist the United States against Great Britain. He sailed on 
the 13th of April, and between the nth and the 22nd of July, 
blockaded Howe at Sandy Hook, but did not venture to attack 
him, though greatly superior in force. In concert with the 
American generals, he planned an attack on Newport, preparatory 
to which he compelled the British to destroy some war vessels 
that were in the harbour ; but before the concerted attack 
could take place, he put to sea against the English fleet, under 
Lord Howe, when owing to a violent storm, which arose suddenly 
and compelled the two fleets to separate before engaging in battle, 
many of his vessels were so shattered that he found it necessary 
to put into Boston for repairs. He then sailed for Ihe West Indies 
on the 4th of November. After a feeble attempt to retake 
Santa Lucia from Admiral Barrington, he captured St Vincent 
and Grenada. On the 6th of July 1779 he fought a drawn battle 
with Admiral John Byron, who retired to St Christopher. 
Tliough superior in force, D’Eslaing would not attack the English 
in the roadstead, but set sail to attack Savannah. All his attempts, 
as well as those of the Americans, against the town were repulsed 
with heavy loss, and he was finally compelled to retire. He 
returned to France in 1780. He was in command of the com- 
bined fleet before Cadiz when the peace was signed in 1783 ; buti 
from that time his chief attention was devoted to politics. Ii/ 
1787 he was elected to the assembly of the notables ; in 1789 h# 
was appointed commandant of the national guard ; and in 17^ 
he was chosen admiral by the National Assembly. Though Jf 
favour of national reform he continued to cherish a strong fceliM 
of loyalty to the royal family, and on the trial of Marie Antoin« 
in 1793 bore testimony in her favour. On this account, p 
because of certain friendly letters which had passed between Mm 
and the queen, he was himself brought to trial, and was cxccmd 
on the 28th of April 1794. £ 

See Marins et snldats franQais en Amhique, by the Viscorw dc 
Noaxlles (1903); Beatson, Naval and Military Memoirs v/Kreat 
Britain, vol. v. / 

JDBTATE (through 0 . Fr. estat, mod. etat, from ImX, malus, 
state, condition, position, stare, to stand), the state or cofcition 
in which a msm lives, now chiefly used poetically and 
phrases as “ man’s estate,” or “ of high estate ” ; ^tate ” 
has superseded most of the uses of the word except(i) in ^operty 
and (2; in constitutional law* I 
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X. In the law of property the word is employed in several 
senses. In the widest sense a man’s estate comprises his entire 
belongings ; so much of it as consists of land and certain other 
interests associated therewith is his '' real estate ” ; the rest 
is his personal estate.” The word is more particularly applied 
to interests in land, and in popular and general use “ an estate ” 
means the land itself. The strict technical meaning of “ an 
estate ” is an interest in lands, and this conception lies at the 
root of the English theory of property in land. ‘‘ The first 
thing that the student has to do,” says Joshua Williams {Law of 
Real Property)^ “ is to get rid of the idea of absolute ownership. 
Such an idea is quite unknown to the English law. No man is 
in law the absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an estate 
in them.” That is, the notion of tenure, of holding by a tenant 
from a lord, prevails. The last lord of all from whom all land 
was ultimately held was the king. Persons holding directly 
from the king and granting to others were the king’s tenants 
in capite, and were the mesne lords of their tenants. 

Estates in land may be classified according to (i) the quantity 
of their interest or duration, (2) the time of enjoyment, and 
^3) the number and connexion of the tenants. According to 
(i), an estate may be cither a freehold of inheritance or a freehold 
not of inheritance. A freehold of inheritance may be (a) an 
estate in fee simple, which is the largest estate a man can hold 
in English law, and comes close to the idea of absolute ownership, 
repudiated by Williams ; an estate in fee simple is inheritable 
by a man’s heirs generally, he has full powers of disposition 
over it, and may alienate the whole or part, {b) It may also be 
in limited fees, which are again subdivided into (i.) qualified or 
base fee, (ii.) fee conditional, so called at the common law, 
afterwards, on the passing of the statute De Doms.Condiiionalibus, 
fee tail, which may be general as to the heirs of a man’s body, 
or special, as to the heirs male (or female) of his body. A freehold 
not of inheritance may be either (i) conventional, as an estate 
for life, which may be either an estate for one’s own life or 
for the life of another {pur autre vie)i (2) legal, or created by 
operation of law, as tenancy in tail after possibility of issue 
extinct {i.e, where an estate is given to a man and the heirs of 
his body by his present wife, and the wife dies without issue, 
the husband becomes tenant in tail after possibility of issue 
extinct) j tenancy by curtesy (see Curtesy) ; tenancy in dower 
(see Dower). 

Estates not of freehold or less than freehold are subdivided 
into (i.) estates for years (often called estates for a term of 
years, the instrument creating it being termed a lease or demise, 
and the estate itself a leasehold interest)] (ii.) estates at will, 
that is, where lands or tenements are let by one man to another 
to have and to hold at the will of the lessor ; (iii.) estates at 
suilerance, where one comes into possession of land under a 
lawful title, and continues in possession after his title has 
determined. 

According to (2), estates are either in possession or in expect- 
ancy, Estates in expectancy are either (a) in remainder, which 
tnay be vested or contingent, or {h) in reversion (see Remainder, 
Reversion). 

According to (3), estates may be either (i.) in severalty, that 

the holding of an estate by a person in his own right only, 
without any other person being joined or connected with 
him in point of interest therein ; (li.) estates in joint tenancy 
(see Joint); (iii.) coparcenary {q>v)] and (iv.) tenancy in 
common, where two or more hold the same land, by several 
and distinct titles, but with unity of possession. (See sdso Real 
Property.) 

2. In constitutional law an estate is an order or class having 
a definite share as such in the body politic, and participating 
either directly or by its representatives in the governments 
The system of representation by estates took its rise in western 
Eurbpe during uie i3tb century, at a time when the feudal 
system was Ming broken up through various causes, notably 
^ growing wealth and power of the towns. In the feudiU 
council the clergy and the territorial nobles had alone had a 
voice ; but the 13th century, to quote Stubbs {Const. UisU ii. 


x68, ed. X875), '' the feudal council into an assemt^ of 
estates, and draws the constitution of the third estate from ^ 
ancient local machineiy which it concentrates.” This is, allowing 
for differences of detail, true of other countries as well as England. 
To the two estates already existing, clergy and nobles, is added 
a third, that of the commons (burgesses and knights of the shire) 
in England, that of the roturiers in France (known as the tiers 
etat). This division into three estates became the norm, but it 
was not universal, nor inevitable.^ Even in England there was 
a tendency to create other estates, the king for instance treating 
with tlie merchants separately for grants of money to be raised 
by taxing the general body of merchants in the country ; and 
there was a similar tendency on the part of the lawyers. But 
for the accident of their sitting and voting together, the burgesses 
and knights of the shire would also have formed separate estates. 
In Aragon the cortes contained four estates {brazos or arms), 
the clergy, the great barons {ricos hombres), the minor barons 
(knights or infanzones), and the towns. The Swedish diet had 
also lour— ckrgy, barons, burghers and peasants. 

The system of estates, based on the medieval conception of 
society as divided into definite orders, formed the basis of 
whatever constitutional forms survived in Europe till the French 
Revolution. In England, of course, it had early become ob- 
scured, the House of Commons representing the whole nation 
outside the narrow order of the peers. The creation of an estate 
of lesser nobles or landowners had been prevented by the 
fusion of the knights of the shire with the burgesses ; the spiritual 
estate was ruled out by the determination of the clergy to 
deliberate and tax themselves in their own convocation, leaving 
the bishops, as spiritual peers, to represent their interests in 
parliament. 

The phrase the three estates of the realm ” still survives, 
but to most men it conveys no clear meaning. The erroneous 
conception early arose — Hallam says it was current among the 
popular lawyers of the 17 th century — that the “ three estates ” 
were king, lords and commons, as representing the three great 
divisions of legislative authority. Such a conception might be 
possible in Hungary, where the crown of St Stephen symbolizes 
not so much the royal power as the co-ordination of the powers 
of all the organs of the state, including the king ; but in England 
the king represents the whole nation and in no sense a separate 
interest wi^in it, which is the essence of an estate. The phrase 
“ three estates ” as applied to the English constitution at 
present is, in fact, misleading. It is now usually understood of 
the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons. 

The conception of the “ three estates of the realm ” as the 
great divisions of legislative authority led in England to the 
coining of the phrase fourth estate,” to indicate some power 
of correspionding magnitude in the state distinct from them. 
Fielding thus spoke of the mob,” and Hazlitt of Cobbett ; 
but the phrase is now usually applied to the press, a usage 
originating in a speech by Burke (Carlyle, Hero-worships Lect. v.). 

In the constitutional struggles of the European continent, 
from the Revolution onward, the rival theories of representation 
by estates and of popular representation have played a great 
part. The crucial moment of the French Revolution was when 
the vote according to ‘‘order” was rejected and the estates 
of the cleigy and nobles were merged with the tiers itat^ the 
states-general thus becoming the National Assembly. This was 
the precedent followed, generally speakings dtuing the 19th 
century in the other countries in wmch constitutional govern- 

* In Scotland the three estates were the prelates, the tenants-in- 
chief and the burgesses, the third estate josning the others for ffie 
first time about the beginning of the 14th century. In 1428 com* 
missioners of shires^ men elected by the minor tcnants-iii^chief, were 
ordered to appear in parliament ; the greater tenants-in-chief then 
coalesced witn the prelates and the three estates were the lords, 
clerical and lay, the commissioners of shires and the bnigesws. 
From 1640 to 1660 parliament was reorganised, the prelates being 
excluded, but at the Restoration the old order wa« re-established. 
The Scottish parliament was accustomed to depute much of its work 
to a committee, composed of members from each of the three orders, 
and the committee of the estates was very prominent during the 
struggle between Charles 1 . and his people. 
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ment was established. In most of them the medieval estates 
fingered on in provincial diets (Landiagi),^ and the famous 
Article XIII. of the Federal Act (Bundes^e) of Vienna decreed 
that ** assemblies of estates ” should be set up^ wherever not 
already existing, in the German states. The efforts of Mettemich 
and the statesmen of his school were directed, not so much to 
abolishing the constitutional model, as to establishing it, if need 
were, on traditional and conservative lines. This is what was 
meant 1 ^ the famous reply of the emperor Francis I. to the 
Magyar deputation : “ All the world is pla3ring the fool imd 
demanding fanciful constitutions.'^ When the need for making 
constitutional concessions became urgent, the attempt was 
accordingly made to base them on the system of estates. But 
the central diet convoked in 1847 ^ Frederick William IV. to 
Berlin, technically a concentration of provincial estates, quickly 
converted itself as Mettemich bad prophesied- — into a natknml 
assembly ; and precisely the same thing happened in the case 
of the first Austrian parliament in 1848. In Hungary the 
revolution was in some respects more conservative in character. 
The March Laws of 1848 preserved the general character of the 
House of Magnates, comparable to the British House of Lords, 
but converted the Lower House from what was practically repre- 
sentative of the estate of the lesser nobles into a national repre- 
sentative assembly. Of all the sovereign states of Europe 
only the grand-duchies of Mecklenburg still (1909) retain the 
ancient system of estates untouched. The diet, which is common 
to the two duchies, consists of the Riitersehafi, in which all 
tenants in chivalry (Ritfergutsbesitzer), whether noble or non- 
noble, have a voice, and the Landsehaft, which consists of the 
chief magistrates of the towns. The former is talcen as represent- 
ative of the peasant proprietors and copy-holders (Hitttersassen), 
the latter of the burghers. 

The plural form E.states or States (Fr. Ger. Stdnde) 
is the name commonly given to an assembly of estates (assemble 
des etatSy Standatf^ersamfrUung). When such an assembly is not 
merely local or provincial it is called the estates-general or 
states-general (eiats getwraux), e,g. in France the assembly of 
the deputies of the three estates of the realm as distinct from 
the provincial estates which met periodically in the so-called 
pays d'etats. 

For further details about the estates in England and clsewhore see 
W. Stubbs, Constitutional History^ vol. ii. (i8<)6) ; H. Hallam, The 
Middle Ages (1855) ; F. \V. ^laitland, Constitutional History of 
England (iyo8) ; A. Luchairc, Histoire des institutions monar chief ues 
deia France (1883-1885) ; G. Waitz, Dettische Verfassungsgeschichte 
(Kiel, 1865-1878)" ; and A. S. Rait, The Scottish Parliament (1901). 
See also Kepxssemtation. 

ESTATE AND HOUSE AGENTS; A person exercising the 
calling of a house agent in England is required, under a penalty 
of £20, to take out yearly a licence upon which £2 is charged 
as a duty of excise, unless he is licensed as an auctioneer or 
appraiser, or is an agent employed in the management of landed 
estates, or a solicitor or conveyancer who taken out his 
annual certificate as such. In this connexiem a person is deemed 
to be a house agent if he advertises for sale or for letting, or in 
any way negotiates for the selling or letting of any furnished 
house or part of any furnished house (any storey or fiat rated 
and let as a separate tenement being for this purpose a house) ; 
subject, however, to the qualification that no one is to be deemed 
to be a house agent by reason of his letting, or offering to let, 
or in any way negotiating for the letting of, any house the annual 
rent or value of which does not exceed £21$. 

A house agent who is merely instruct^ to act in the usual 
way of his calling has no authority to bind his employer by a 
contract. His bt^iness is to endeavour to find a person willing 
to become a purchaser or tenant and then to oonunumcate bis 
offer to the owner. Unless express authority is given to the 
agent to sell or let, and for that purpose to enter into a bmding 
contract, the principal reserves his t^t to accept or refuse the 
offer. As a rule, a house or estate agent has no authority to 
receive payment on bdialf of the principal. Wliere he is ^em- 

' These diets are, wherever they still exist, survivals of the ** parlla- 
meats ** of separate terntorial units. 


ployed to procure a tenant, he must use reasonable diligence 
to ascertain that the person to whom the property is let through 
his agency is fit to be a tenant. He does not, however, in any 
way guarantee the payment of the rent. A house agent may 
not, for or in expectation of payment, prepare any deed relating 
to the sale or letting of real or personal estate. There is, however, 
no similar prohibition as to agreements not under seal, and it is a 
common practice for house agents to charge for the preparation 
of them. 

House agents are usually remunerated by way of commission. 
The scale Copied by the Institute of Estate and House Agents 
embodies the rates usually charged. In the absence of express 
provision upon the subject between the principal and the agent, 
commission is payable only when the latter has found a purchaser 
or tenant. If, however, he has found a person willing to buy 
or take property upon the terms upop which the principal 
intimated to him his willingness to sell or let it, the principal 
will be liable to pay the amount of the commission, even tliough 
in fact he refuses or is unable to sell or let it. Where the agent 
can show that he has brought about a sale or tenancy he will be 
entitled to the commission notwathstanding the fact Uiat another 
agent has been paid, or has recovered in an action, commission 
in respect of the same sale or tenancy. The agent’s authority 
may be revoked at any time ; but, where he has already per- 
formed the service for which he was employed, the principal 
cannot defeat his right to be paid the amount of the commission 
by subsequently revoking his authority. If the agent is unsuccess- 
ful in finding a purchaser or tenant, as the case may be, he will 
not, as a rule, have any right to remuneration for his efforts in 
the matter. 

Most auetbneers, in addition to holding auctions, carry on 
the business of house and estate agency. The number of licences 
issued to house agents and appraisers in England for the year 
ended 3isit March 1899 was 4499, and for the year ended 31st 
March 1909, 4618. The number of licences issued to auctioneers 
in England for the cotresponding periods was 6389 and 6543 
respectively. (H. Ha.) 

estate duty. For purposes of the national revenue in 
the United Kingdom, the Finance Act 1894 imposed on all 
property passing by death afteo: the 1st of August 1894 a duty 
called estate duty, in lieu of certain other duties previously 
payable. The objects of the act were — (i) simplification of the 
death duties and equalization as between real and personal 
property, and (2) aggregation of all the property passing on a 
death, and taxation at rates graduated according to the value 
of the whole. Before the act a duty (probate duty) was taken 
on the free personal property of deceased persons in the hands 
of the executor or administrator, without regard to the sub- 
sequent distribution. The legacy and succession duties were 
levied on distribution of the property passing on the death, from 
the persons taking any property under the will or intestacy of 
the deceased, or under settlement, or by devolution of title on 
his death. These two latter duties were mutually exclusive, 
and together covered practically all property passing by death. 
They were levied at rates graduated according to consanguinit} . i 
In z888 an attempt was -made to equalize the rates of the death# 
duties as between property which paid the probate and kgac/ 
duties, and property which paid succession duty only. But itm 
Finance Act r8^ replaced the probate duty by a duty extendis 
to all property red or personal ipassing on or by reference to deatC 
whether by disposition of the deceased or not, without 
to its tenure or destination. The Finance Acts of 1907 and ^9||h 
1910 increased the scale of duties laid down in 1894. ^ 

For this purpose all property passing on a death is aggregited 
to form one estate, on the capital vdue of which the dujy is 
charged, at rates graduated from i to 15 % according ^the 
aggregate value. Besides the property of which the ^qused 
was competent to dispose at his death, the aggregated Istate 
includes property in which he had an interest ceasing bn his 
death, from the cesser of which a benefit accrues, or whijfc was 
disposed of by him within twelve months of death, orjat any 
time, with reservation of an interest to himself. The e^nt to 
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which property is deemed to pass on the cesser of a limitedi 
interest is measured by the proportion of the income to which 
the interest extended, without regard to the tenure of the 
deceased or his successor. Projjerty may therefore be included 
in the aggregate estate at its capital value owing to the passing 
of a life-interest only, the property being settled so that the 
absolute ownership does not pass at all. But when the duty has 
once been paid on property passing under a settlement, the 
property does not again become chargeable until it passes on the 
death of a person who is or has been competent to dispose of it. 
To compensate for this advantage, when property passing under 
a settlement made after the act pays the estate duty, a further 
duty of 2 % (settlement estate duty) is taken, except where the 
only subsequent life-interest is that of the wife or husband of 
the deceased. 

The rate of duty being fixed according to the aggregate 
capital value of the whole estate, the charge is distributed 
according to the different modes of disposition of the property 
comprised in the estate. The duty on the personalty which 
passes to the executor as such is paid by him, as the probate duty 
was, and comes out of the general estate. For the other property 
passing, trustees, or any person to whom it passes for a l^neficial 
interest in possession, are made accountable, and are required 
to bring in an account of the property and pay the duty. The 
duty is a first charge on such property, and, when it is paid by a 
person having a life-interest only, he may charge the corpus of 
the property with it. The duty on real property included in 
an account is payable by eight yearly or sixteen half-yearly 
instalments, becoming due twelve months after the death, and 
bearing interest at 3 % from that date. On other property, 
except in a few special cases, the duty bears interest at 3 % from 
the date of the death. When the estate duty has been paid no 
further duty is chargeable on property comprised in the estate 
which passes to lineal relations of the deceased. But on property 
passing to collaterals or strangers legacy or succession duty, 
as the case may be, is payable by the devisees or successors, at 
a rate (which is the same whichever duty be payable) fixed 
according to consanguinity. 

Por a detailed account of the provisions of the act of 1894 and 
subsequent amending acts, and of the practical working of the duty, 
reference is made to Austcn-Cartmell, Finance Acts (1894-1907) ; 
Hanson, Death Duties (London, 1904) ; Soward, Handbook to the 
Estate Duty (4th ed., London, 1900) ; and to the reports of the 
commissioners of Inland Revenue for 1894-1895 and subsequent 
years, 

ESTCOURT, RICHARD (1668-1712), English actor, began by 
playing comedy parts in Dublin. His first London appearance 
was in 1704 as Dominick, in Dry den ^s Spanish Friar, and he 
continued to take important parts at Drury Lane, being the 
original Pounce in Steele’s Tender Husband (1705), Sergeant Kite 
in Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer, and Sir Francis Gripe in Mrs 
Centlivre’s Busybody, He was an excellent mimic and a great 
favourite socially. Estcourt wrote a comedy. The Fair Example, 
or the Modish Citizen (1703), and Prunella (1704), an interlude. 

ESTE, one of the oldest of the former reigning houses of 
Italy. It is in all probability of Lombard origin, and descended, 
according to Muratori, from the princes who governed in Tuscany 
in Carolingian times. The lordship of the town of Este was 
first acquired by Alberto Azzo II., who also bore the title of 
marquis of Italy 1 (d. c. 1097) ; he married Kunitza or Kune- 
gdnda, sister of Welf or Guelph III., duke of Carinthia. Welf 
died without issue, and was succeeded by Welf IV., son of Kunitza, 
who married a daughter of Otto II., duke of Bavaria, and who 
obtained the duchy of Bavaria in 1070. Through him the house 
Of Este became connected with the princely houses of Brunswick 
and'^auover, from which the sovereigns of England are de- 
sden^ed.*^ Tlje Italian titles and estates were inherited by Folco I. 
(1066-1135), son of Alberto Azzo by his second wife Gersende, 
daughter of Herbert I., count of Maine.® The house of Este 
> ‘ 

Margrave of the Empire (marchio Sancti Imperii) in Italy. 
*(Seo, Marquess.) 

* Ancrther son of Azzo and Gersende became count of Maine as 
Hugh IIL (d. 1131). 


f played a great part in the history of medieval and Renaissanoe 
Italy, and it first comes to the front in the wars between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines; as leaders of the former party its 
princes received at different times Ferrara, Modena, Reggio 
and other fiefs and territories. 

Obizzo L, son of Folco, was the first to bear the title of marquis 
of Este. He entered into the Guelphic lea^e against the 
emperor Frederick I., and was comprehended in the treaty of 
Venice of 1177 by which municipal podestds (foreigners chosen 
as heads of cities to administer justice impartially ) were instituted. 
He was elected podesti of Padua in 1178, and in 1184 he was 
reconciled with Frederick, who created him marquis of Genoa 
and Milan, a dignity somewhat similar to that of imperial vicar. 
By the marriage of his son Azzo to the heiress of the Marchesella 
family (the story that she was carried off to prevent her marrying 
an enemy of the Este is a pure legend), he came to acquire great 
influence in Ferrara, although he was opposed by the hardly 
less powerful house of Torelli. 

Obizzo died in 1194 and Azzo V. having predeceased him, 
the marquisate devolved on his grandson Azzo VI. (1170-1212), 
who became head of the Guelph party, and to him the people 
of Ferrara sacrificed their liberty by m^ing him their first lord 
(1208). But during his lifetime civil war raged in the city, 
between the Este and the Torelli, each party being driven out 
again and again. Azzo (also called Azzolino) died in 1212 and 
was succeeded by Aldobrandino I., who in 1213 concluded 
a treaty with Salinguerra Torelli, the head of that house, to 
divide the government of the city between them. On his death 
in 1215 he was succeeded by his brother Azzo VII. (1205-1264), 
surnamed Novello, but Salinguerra Torelli usurped all power 
in Ferrara and expelled Azzo (1222). In 1240 Pope Gregory IX, 
determined on another war against the emperor Frederick II., 
hut deemed it wise to begin by crushing the chief Ghibelline 
houses. Thus Azzo found himself in league with the pope and 
various Guelph cities in his attempt to regain Ferrara. That 
town underwent a four months’ siege, and was at last compelled 
to surrender ; Salinguerra was sent to Venice as a prisoner, 
and Azzo ruled in Ferrara once more. The CJhibelline party 
was annihilated, but the city enjoyed peace and happiness 
within, although her citizens took part in the wars raging outside. 
The Guelph cause triumphed, Frederick being defeated several 
times, and after his death Azzo helped in crushing the terrible 
Eccelino da Romano (q.v.) who upheld the imperial cause, at 
the battle of Cassano (1259). He died in 1264 and was succeeded 
by Obizzo II. (1240-1293) his grandson, who in 1288 received 
the lordship of Modena, and that of Reggio in 1289. He was 
a capable but cruel ruler, and while professing devotion to the 
Guelph cause, did homage to the German king Rudolph I. 
when he descended into Italy. 

Obizzo II. died in 1293 and was succeeded by his son Azzo 
VIII., but the latter’s brothers, Aldobrandino and Francesco, 
who were to have shared in the government, were expelled and 
became his bitter enemies. The misgovernment of .^zo led to 
the revolt of Reggio and Modena, which shook off his yoke. 
Enemies arose on aU sides, and he spent his last years in perpetual 
fighting. He died in 1308, and having no legitimate children, 
his brothers, his natur^ son Fresco, and others disputed the 
succession. A papal legate was appointed, and though the Este 
returned they were placed under pontifical tutelage. 

The history of the house now becomes involved and of little 
interest until we come to Nicholas III. (1384-1441), who exercised 
sway over Ferrara, Modena, Parma and Reggio, waged many 
wars, was made general of the army of the Church, and in his 
later years governor of Milan, where he died, not without suspicion 
of poison. To him succeeded lionello (1407-1450), a wise and 
virtuous ruler and a patron of literature and art ; then Borso 
(1413-1471), his brother, who was created duke of Modena and 
Reggio by ^e emperor Frederick III., and duke of Ferrara by 
the pope. In spite of the wars by which all Italy was tom, 
Ferrara enjoyed a period of peace and jm^rity under Borso; 
he patronized literature, established a printing-press at Ferrara, 
surrounded himself wi^ learned men, and ms court was of 
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unparalleled splendour. He also protected industry and com- 
merce, and ruled with great wisdom. His brother Ercole I. 
(1431-1505), who succeeded him in 1471, was less fortunate, 
and had to engage in a war with Venice, owing to a dispute about 
the salt monopoly, with the result that by the peace of 1484 he 
was forced to cede the district of Polesine to the republic. But 
the last years of his life were peaceful and prosperous, so that 
afterwards men looked back to the days of Ercole I. as to a 
golden age ; his capital was noted both for its luxury and as the 
resort of men eminent in literature and art. Boiardo the poet 
was his minister, and Ariosto obtained his patronage. 

Ercole’s daughter Beatrice d’ Este (1475-1497), duchess of 
Milan, one of the most beautiful and accomplished princesses 
of the Italian Renaissance, was betrothed at the i^e of five to 
Lodovico Sforza (known as il Moro\ duke of Bari, regent and 
afterwards duke of Milan, and was married to him in January 
1491. She had been carefully educated, and availed herself 
of her position as mistress of one of the most splendid courts of 
Italy to surround herself with learned men, pc^ts and artists, 
such as Niccol6 da Correggio, Bernardo Castiglione, Bramante, 
Leonardo da Vinci and many others. In 1492 she visited 
Venice as ambassador for her husband in his political schemes, 
which consisted chiefly in a desire to be recognized as duke of 
Milan. On the death of Gian Galeazzo Sforza, Lodovico’s 
usurpation was legalized, and after the battle of Fomovo (1495) 
both he and his wife took part in the peace congress of Vercelli 
between Charles VIII. of France and the Italian princes, at which 
Beatrice showed great political ability. But her brilliant career 
was cut short by death through childbirth, on the 3rd of January 
1497. She belongs to the best class of Renaissance women, and 
was one of the culture influences of the age ; to her patronage 
and good taste are due to a great extent the splendour of the 
Castello of Milan, of the Certosa of Pavia and of many other 
famous buildings in Lombardy. 

Her sister Isabella d’ Este (1474-1539), marchioness of Mantua, 
was carefully educated both in letters and in the arts like Beatrice, 
and was married when barely sixteen to Francesco Gonzaga, 
marquis of Mantua (1490). She showed great diplomatic and 
political skill, especially in her negotiations with Cesare Borgia 
who had dispossessed Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, duke 
of Urbino, the husband of her sister-in-law and intimate friend 
Elisabetta Gonzaga (1502). She received the deposed duke 
and duchess, as well as other princes in the same condition, 
at her court of Mantua, which was one of the most brilliant in 
Italy, and like her sister she gathered together many eminent 
men of letters and artists, Raphael, Andrea Mantegna and 
Giulio Romano being among those whom she employed. Both 
she and her husband were greatly influenced by Baldassare 
Castiglione (1478-1529), author of II Cortigiano, and it was at 
his suggestion that Giulio Romano was summoned to Mantua 
to enlarge the Castello and other buildings. Isabella was un- 
doubtedly, among all the princesses of the 15th and i6th centuries, 
the one who most strikingly and perfectly personified the aspira- 
tions of the Renaissance ” (Eugene Miintz) ; but her character 
was less attractive than that of h^r sister, and in her love of 
collecting works of art she showed a somewhat grasping nature, 
being ever anxious to cut down the prices of the artists who 
worked for her. 

To Ercole I. succeeded his son Alphonso I. (1486-1534), the 
hust^d of Lucrezia Borgia (y.».)> dau^ter of Pope i^exander VI. 
During nearly the whole of his reign he was ei^aged in the Italian 
wars, but by his diplomatic skill and his military ability he was 
for many years almost always successful. He was gifted with 
great mechanical skill, and his artillery was of world-wide 
reputation. On the formation of the league of Cambrai against 
Venice in 1508, he was appointed to the supreme command of 
the papal troops by Julius II. ; but after the V^etians had 
sustained a number of reverses they made peace with the pope 
and joined him against the French. Alphonso was invited to 
co-opemte in the new combination, and on his refusal war was 
declared i^^ainst him ; but although he began by losing Modena 
and Reggio, he subsequently infficted several defeats on the 
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papal troops. He fought on the side of the I'rench at the battle 
of Ravenna (151s), from which, although victorious, they 
derived no advantage. Soon afterwEu-ds they retired from Italy, 
and Alphonso, finding himself abandoned, tried to make his 
peace with the pope, through the mediation of Fabrizio Colonna. 
He went to Rome for the purpose and received absolution, but 
on discovering that Julius meant to detain him a prisoner, he 
es^ped in disguise, and the pope’s death in 1513 gave him a 
brief respite. But Leo X. proved equally bent on the destruction 
of the house of Este, when he too was cut off by death. Alphonso 
availed himself of the troubles of the papacy during the reign 
of the equally hostile Qement VII. to recapture Reggio (1523) 
and Modena (1527), and was confirmed in his possession of them 
by the emperor Charles V., in spite of Clement’s opposition. 

He died in 1534, and was succeeded by his son Ercole II. 
(1508-1559), who married Ren6e, daughter of Louis XII. of 
France, a princess of Protestant proclivities and a friend of Calvin. 
On joining the league of France and the papacy against Spain, 
Ercole was appointed lieutenant-general of the French army in 
Italy. The war was prosecuted, however, with little vigour, 
and peace was made with Spain in 1558. The duke and his 
brother, Cardinal Ippolito the Younger, were patrons of literature 
and art, and the latter built the magnificent Villa d’ Este at 
Tivoli. He was succeeded by Alphonso II. (1533-1597), re- 
membered for his patronage of Tasso, whom he afterwards 
imprisoned. He reorganized the army, enriched the public 
library, encouraged agriculture, but was extravagant and 
dissipated. With him the main branch of the family came to on 
end, and although at his death he bequeathed the duchy to his 
cousin Cesare (1533-1628), Pope Clement VIIL, renewing the 
Church’s hostility to the house of Este, declared that prince 
to be of illegitimate birth (a doubtful contention), and by a 
treaty with Lucrezia, Alphonse’s sister, Ferrara was made over 
to the Holy See. Cesare held Modena and Reggio, but with him 
the Estensi cease to play an important part in Italian politics. 
For two centuries this dynasty had been one of the greatest 
powers in Italy, and its court was perhaps the most splendid 
m Europe, both as regards pomp and luxury and on account of 
the eminent artists, poets and scholars which it attracted. 

The subsequent heads of the family were : Alphonso III., 
who retired to a monastery in 1629 and died in 1644 ; Francis I. 
(1610-1658), who commanded the French army in Italy in 
1647 ; Alphonso IV. (1634-1662), the father of Mary Beatrice, 
the queen of James IL of England, who fought in the French 
army during the Spanish War, and founded the picture gallery 
of Modena ; Francis II. (1660-1694), who originated the Este 
library, also at Modena, and founded the university ; Rinaldo 
(1655-1737), through whose marriage with Charlotte Felicitas 
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d’ Este, and claimed recognition as members of the royal family; 
but as the marriage was in violation of the royal marriages 
act of 1773, it was declared invalid, and their claims were set 
aside. 

Bibliography. — <s. Antonelli, Saggio di una biblio^afia storica 
ferrarese {Ferrara, 183J) ; L. A. Muratori, D§llc antichitd esUnsi ed 
italiane (3 vols., 1717, &c.), the chief and most reliable authority on 
the subject, containing a quantity of documents ; A. Frizzi, Memorie 
per la storia di Ferrara (2nd ed., Ferrara, 1847J ; A. Solorti, Ferrara 
e la corts estense nella seconda mdtd del sec, Xvl, (Gitt^ di Gastello, 
1900) ; C. Antoliui, 11 dominio estense in Ferrara (Ferrara, 1896), 
which deals with the siege of 1240 and other special points; E. G. 
Gardner, Princes and Poets of Ferrara (London, 1904), a bulky 
volume dealing only with the Renaissance period, full of interesting 
and unpuhtifthed matter, especially about the literary and artistic 
associations of the house, but not well put together (contains good 
bibliogra,phy) ; G. Bertoni, La Biblioieca estense e la coltura ferrarese 
ai tempi del duca Ercole /. (Turin, 1903), useful for the litera^ 
aspect of the subject; P. Litta, Le Celehri Pamiglie italiane^ vol. iii. : 
(Milan, 1831), still a valuable work ; E. Noyes, The Story of Ferrara 
(London, 1904) ; Jnlia Cartwright’s Isabella d* Este (London, i9o,3)» 
and Beatrice d' Este (1899), pleasantly written but amateurish 
volumes based on A. Luzio's Mantova e XJrhino (Turin, 1893) ; A. 
Luzio and E. Renier, “ Delle relazioni di Isabella d* Este (^onzap;a 
con Lodovico e Beatrice Sforza ’’ (Milan, 1890, Archivio Storico 
Lombardo ^ xvii.). (L. V.*) 

ESTE (anc. Ateste, q*v,), a town and episcopal see of Venetia, 
Italy, in the province of Padua, 20 m. S.S.W. of it by rail. Pop. | 
(1901) 8671 (town) ; 10,779 (commune). It lies 49 ft. above sea- 
level below the southern slopes of the Euganean Hills. The 
external walls of the castle still rise above the town on the N., 
but the interior is now occupied by the cattle-market. A frag- 
ment of the once enormous Palarzo Mocenigo, of the i6th century, 
is now occupied by the important archaeological museum (see 
Ateste). The cathedral was erected in 16(^0-1720, on the site 
of sm older building destroyed by an earthquake in 1688. S. 
Martino is a church in the Lombard Romanesque style. The 
archives in the Palazzo Comunalc arc important. 

After the Roman period the history of Este is a blank until 
the Lombard period, in which it was dependent on Monselice. 
In the 10th century the family of Este (see above) established 
itself in the castle above the town. At the end of the 1 3th century 
Padua, which had already captured Este more than once, became 
definitely mistress of it. When the Carrara family succumbed 
in 1405, Este voluntarily surrendered to Venice and was allowed 
its independence, under a podestii ; and thenceforth it followed 
the fortunes of Venetia. 

EST£BANEZ CALDERdN, SBRAFIn (1799-1867), a Spanish 
author, best known by the pseudonym of “El SoUtario,’’ was 
bom at Mdlaga on the 27th of December 1799. His first literary 
effort was El Listdn verde, a poem signed “ Safinio ’' and written to 
celebrate the revolution of 1820. He was called to the bar, and 
settled for some time at Madrid, where he published a volume 
of verses in 1831 under the assumed name of “El Solitario.'’ 
He obtained an exaggerated reputation as an Arabic scholar, and 
played a minor part in the political movements of his time. He 
died at Madrid on the 5th of February 1867. His most interesting 
work, Escenas andaluzas (1847), ^ ^ curiously affected style, 

the vocabulary being pardy archaic and partly provincial ; but, 
despite its eccentric mannerisms, it is a vivid record of jMcturesque 
; iscenes and local customs. Est^banez Calderon is also the aut^r 
I t>f an unfinished history, De la conquista y pirdida de Portugal 
\ (1883), issued posthumously under the editorship of his nephew, 

\ Antonio CAnovas del Castillo. 

\ 'ESTELLA, a town of northern Spain, in the province of Navarre, 
von the left bank of the river Ega, 15 m. W.S.W. of Pamplona, 
d'op. (1900) 5736. Estella, which occupies the site of a Roman 
town of uncertain name, contains several monasteries and 
Uhurches, a medieval citadel, and a college which was formerly 
a University. Its principal industries are the manufacture of 
woollen ^and linen fabrics and brandy-making ; and it has a 
. considerable trade in fruit, wine and cattle. Estella coimhands 
defiles on the roads from C^tile and Aragon, and on that 
IWyoi m sH ^ a position of considerable stra^ic importance. 
T^wa#long the^hei^teuarters of Don Carlos, WlllFwas proclaimed 
kitig hire in^t]833.^in 1873 it was the dhief stronghold of the 


Orlists, and in 1874, when driven from other places, they 
succeeded in retiring to Estella. On the i6th of February 1876 
the Carlists in the town surrendered unconditionally. For an 
account of the Carlist risir^ see Spain : History, 

ESTERHAZY of GALANTHA, a noble Magyar family. Its 
origin has been traced, not without some uncertainty, to Salamon 
of Estoras, whose sons P^ter and Illy6s divided their patrimony 
in 1238. Wter founded the family of ZerhAzy, and Iliyas that 
of IllytshAzy, which became extinct in the male line in 1838. 
The first member of the family to emerge definitely into history 
was Ferenez Zerhdzy (1563-’! 594), vice lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Pressburg, who took the name of Esterhdzy when he 
was created Freiherr oi Gal&ntha, an estate acquired by the 
family in 1421. His eldest son, D&niel (d. 1654), founded the 
house of Czesznek, the third, Pdl (d. 1641), the line of Z 61 yom 
(Altsohl), and the fourth, Mikl6s, that branch of the family 
which occupies the most considerable place in Hungarian 
histoty, that of Frakn6 or Forchtenstein. 

This Mi&Lds [Nicholas] EsterhXzy of Galintha (1582-1645) 
was bom at Gal&ntha on the 8th of April 1582. His parents 
were Protestants, and he himself, at first, followed the Protestant 
persuasion; but he subsequently went over to Catholicism 
and, along with Cardinal Pizmdny, his most serious rival at 
court, became a pillar of Catholicism, both religiously and 
politically, and a worthy opponent of the two great Protestant 
champions of the period, Gabriel Bethlen and George I. RAkoezy. 
In 1611 he married Orsolyd, the widow of the wealthy Ferenez 
M&gocsy, thus coming into possession of her gigantic estates, 
and in 1622 he acquired Frakno. Matthias II. made him a 
baron (1613), count of Beregh (1617), and lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Z 61 yom and magisier curiae regiae (i6i8). At the 
coronation of Ferdinand II., when he officiated as grand-standard- 
bearer, he received the order of the Golden Fleece and fresh 
donations. At the diet of Sopron, 1625, he was elected palatine 
of Hungary. As a diplomatist he powerfully contributed to 
bring about the peace of Nikolsburg (1622) and the peace of 
Linz (1645) Hungary: History), His political ideal was 
the consolidation of the Habsburg dynasty as a means towards 
freeing Hungary from the Turkish yoke. He himself, on one 
occasion (1623), defeated the Turks on the banks of the Nyitra ; 
but anything like sustained operations against them was then 
impossible. He was also one of the most eminent writers of his 
day. He died at Nagy-HefiAn on the 11th of September 1645, 
leaving five sons. 

See Works of Nicholas Esterhdsy^ with a biography by Ferenez Toldi 
(Hung.) (Pest, 1852) ; Nicholas Count Esterhdwy^ Palatine of Hungary 
(a biography, Hung.) (Pest, 1863-1870). 

His third son Pal [Paul] (1635-1713), prince palatine, founded 
the princely branch of the family of EsterhAzy. He was bom 
at Kis MartOn (Eisenstadt) on the 7tb of September 1635. In 
1663 he fought, along with Mikl6s Zrinyi, against the Turks, 
and distinguished himself under MontecucuH. In 1667 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief in south Hungary, where he 
defeated the malcontents at Leutschau and Gydrk. In 1681 he 
was elected palatine. In 1683 he participated in the deliverance 
of Vienna from the Turks, and entered Buda in 1686 at the head 
of 20,000 men. Thoroughly reactionary, and absolutely de- 
voted to the Habsburgs, he contributed more than ahy one else 
to the curtailing of the privileges of the Magyar gentry in 1687, 
when he was created a prince of the Empire, with (in 1712) 
succession to the first-bom of his house. His “ aulic tendencies ’’ 
made him so unpopular that his offer of mediation between tlie 
RAk6czy insurgents and the government was rejected by the 
Hungarian diet, and the negotiations, vdiich led to the peace of 
SzatmAr (see Hungary : History), were entrasted to JAnos 
PAllfy. He died on the 26th of March 1713. He loved tlie arts 
and sciences, wrote several religious works, and was one of the 
chief compilers of the Trophaeum Damns Jnclytde EstorcOiemae, 

See Lajos Merteyi, Prince Paul Esterhdxy (Hung.) (Budapest, 
1895). 

Prince PAl Antal, grandson of the prince palatine PAl, was a 
distinguished soldier, who rose to the rank of field-marshal in 
I758, On his dteth in 1762 he was succeeded by his brother. 
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Prince Mikl6s JbzsEF [Nicholas Joseph] (1714-1790), also a 
brilUant ^soldier, is perlmps best remember^ as a patron of the 
fine arts. For his services in command of an inf^try brigade 
at Kolin (1757) he was specially mentioned by Count Daun, and 
became one of the original members of the order of Maria Theresa. 
In 1762 he was appointed captain of Maria Theresa^s Hungarian 
bodyguard, in 1764 Feldzeugmeister, and in 1768 field marshal. 
His other honours included the Golden Fleece and the grade of 
commander in the order of Maria Th^esa. Joseph II. conferred 
the princely title, which had previously been limited to the eldest- 
born of the house, on all his descendants, male and female. 
EsterhAzy died in Vienna on the 28th of September 1790. He 
rebuilt in the Renaissance style Schloss EsterhAzy, the splendour 
of which won for it the name of the Hungarian Versailles. Haydn 
was for thirty years conductor of his private orchestra and 
general musical director, and many of his compositions were 
written for the private theatre and the concerts of this prince. 

His grandson, Prince MiKLds [Nicholas] (1765-1833) was 
bom on the 12th of December 1765. He began life as an officer 
in the guards, subsequently making the grand tour, which first 
awakened his deep interest in art. He quitted the army for 
diplomacy after reaching the rank of Feldzeugmeister , and was 
employed as extraordinary ambassador, on special occasions, 
when he displayed a magnificence extraordinary even for the 
EstcihAzys. He made at Vienna an important collection of 
paintings and engravings, which came into the possession of 
the Hungarian Academy at Budapest in 1865. At his summer 
palace of Kis Marton (Eisenstadt) he erected a monument to 
Haydn. His immense expenditure on building and the arts 
involved the family in financial difficulties for two generations. 
When the French invaded Austria in 1797, he raised a regiment 
of 1000 men at his own expense. In 1809, when Napoleon 
invited the Magyars to elect a new king to replace the Habsburgs, 
overtures were made to Prince Nicholas, who refused the honour 
and, further, raised a regiment of volunteers in defence of Austrian 
interests. He died at Como on the 24th of November 1833, 

His son. Prince Pal Antal [Paul Anthony] (1786^1866), 
entered the diplomatic service. In 1806 he was secretary 
of the embassy in London, and in 1807 worked with Prince 
Mettemich in the same capacity in Paris. In 1810 he was 
accredited to the court of Dresden, where he tried in vain to 
detach Saxony from Napoleon, and in 1814 he accompanied 
his father on a secret mission to Rome. He took a leading part 
in all the diplomatic negotiations consequent upon the wars 
of 1813-1815, especially at the congress of Chatillon, and on 
the conclusion of peace was, at the express desire of the prince 
regent, sent as ambassador to London. In 1824 he represented 
Austria as ambassador extraordinary at the coronation of 
Charles X., and was the premier Austrian commissioner at the 
London conferences of 1830-1836. In 1842 he quitted diplomacy 
for politics and attached himself to “ the free-principles party.” 
He was minister for foreign affairs in the first responsible Hun- 
garian ministry (1848), but resigned his post in September 
because he could see no way of reconciling the court with the 
nation. The last years of his life were spent in comparative 
poverty and isolation, as even the EsterhA^^-Forchtenstein 
estates were unequal to the burden of supporting his fabulous 
extravagance and had to be placed in the hands of curators. 

The cadet branch of the house of Frakn6, the members of which 
bear the title of count, was divided into three lines by the sons 
of Ferenez EsterhAzy (1641-1683). 

The eldest of these, Count Antal (1676-1722), distinguished 
himself in the war against RAk6czy in 1703, but changed sides 
in 1704 and commanded the left wing of the Kuruezis at the 
engagements of Nagyszombat (1704) and Vereskd (1705). In 
1706 he defeated the imperialist general Guido St^rembex^ 
and p^etrated to the walls of Vienna. Still more successful i 
were his operatkms in the campaign of 1708, when he ravaged 
Styria, twice invaded Austria, and again threatened Vienna, 
on which occasion the emperor Joseph narrowly escaped falling 
into his hands. In 17^ he was routed the superior forces 
of General Sigbert Heistcr at Palota, but brought off the re- 
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mainder of his arms very skilfully. In 1710 he joined RAk6czy 
in Poland and accompanied him to France and Turkey. He 
died in exile at Rodosto on the shores of the Black Sea. His 
son BAlint J6zsef [Valentine Joseph], by Anna Maria Nigrelli, 
entered the French array, and was the founder of the Hallewyll, 
or French, branch of the family, which became extinct in the 
male line in 1876 with Count I^dislas. 

See Count Esterhdzy's Campaign Diary (Hung.), ed. by K. Thaly 
(Pest, 1901), 

Count BAunt MtklcSs (1740-1805), son of BAlint Jozsef, 
was an enthusiastic partisan of the due de Choiseyl, on whose 
dismissal, in 1764, he resigned the command of the French 
regiment of which he was the colonel. It was EsterhAzy who 
conveyed to Marie Antoinette the portrait of Louis XVI. on the 
occasion of their betrothal, and the close relations he maintained 
with her after her marriage were more than once the occasion 
of remonstrance on the part of Maria Theresa, who never seems 
to have forgotten that he was the grandson of a rebel. At the 
French court he stood in high favour with the comte d'Artois. 
He was raised to the rank of mar6chal de comp, and made 
inspector of troops in the French service in 1780. At the out- 
break of the French Revolution, he was stationed at Valenciennes, 
where he contrived for a time to keep order, and facilitated the 
escape of the French emigrh by way of Namur ; but, in 1790, 
he hastened back to Paris to assist the king. At the urgent 
entreaty of the comte d’Artois in 1791 he quitted Paris for 
Coblenz, accompanied Artois to Vienna, and was sent to the 
court of St Petersburg the same year to enlist the sympathies of 
Catherine II. for the Bourbons. He received an estate from 
Catherine II., and although the gift was rescinded by Paul I., 
another was eventually granted him. He died at Grodek in 
Volhynia on the 23rd of July 1805. 

See Mimoires, ed. by E. Daudet (Fr.) (Paris, 1905), and Lettres 
(Paris, 1906). 

Two other sons of Count Ferenez (d. 1685), Ferenez and 
J6zsef, founded the houses of Dotis and CseklAsz (Landschiitz) 
respectively. Of their descendants, Count M6ricz (1807-1890) 
of Dotis, Austrian ambassador in Rome until 1856, became 
in 1861 a member of the ministry formed by Anton Schmcrling, 
and in 1865 joined the clerical cabinet of Richard Belcredi. 
His bitter hostility to Prussia helped to force the government 
of Vienna into the war of 1866. His official career closed fai 
1866, but he remained one of the leaders of the clerical party. 

Sec also Count JAnos EsterhAzy, Description of the EsUrndzy 
Family (Hung., Budapest, Jyoi). (R. N. B.) 

ESTERS, in organic chemistry, compounds formed by the 
condensation of an alcohol and an acid, with elimination of water ; 
they may also be considered as derivatives of alcohols, in which 
the hydroxylic hydrogen has been replaced by an acid radical, 
or as acids in which the hydrogen of the carboxyl group has been 
replaced by an alkyl or aryl group. In the case of the polybasic 
acids, all the hydrogen atoms can be replaced in this way, and 
the compounds formed are known as “ neutral esters.** If, 
however, some of the hydrogen of the acid remain undisplaced, 
then “ acid esters ” result. These acid esters retain some of the 
characteristic properties of the acids, forming, for example,] 
salts, with basic oxides. Esters may be prepared by heatingJ 
the silver salt of an acid with an alkyl iodide ; by heating tha 
alcohols or alcoholates with an acid chloride 5 by distilling th# 
anhydrous sodium salt of an acid with a mixture of the alcohJ 
and concentrated sulphuric acid ; or by heating for some hou# 
on the water bath, a mixture of an acid and an alcohol, vrm 
a small quantity of hydrochloric or sulphuric acids (£. Fiscjfc 
and A. Sprier, Ber,, 1896, 28, p. 3253). 

The esters of the aliphatic and aromatic acids ore coIouxk 
neutral liquids, which are generally insoluble in water, fct 
readily dissolve in alcohol and ether. Many possess a fraynt 
odour and are prepared in large quantities for use as ardirial 
fruit essences. They hydrolyse readily when boiled wit h^olu- 
tions of caustic alkalies or mineral acids, yielding the constfaert 
acid and akx)hol. When heated with ammonia, they yiM acid 
amides (q.tf.). '^They form unstable additioti produce with 
sodium ethylate or methylate. With the Grignard reagem, they 
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form addition compound.*; which on the addition of water yield 
tertiary alcohols, except in the case of ethyl formate, where a 
secondary alcohol is obtained. 

yOMjrRr yOM-Kr 

R COX„He R-C^Or.,H, R C^ R' -> R'->C-OH. 

yOM"Br /OMfiBr p. 


S. Menschutkiii {Ber.^ 1882, 15, p. 1445 ; Ann., 1879, 195, p. 334) 
examined the rate of esterification of many acids with alcohols. It 
was found that the normal primary alcohols were all esterified at 
about the same rate, the secondary alcohols mon? slowly than the 
primary, and the tertiary alcohols still more .slowly. The investi- 
gation sUso showed tliat the nature of the acid used affected the 
result, for in an homologous scries of acids it was found that as the 
molecule of the acid became more complex, the rate of esterification 
became les.s. The formation of an ester by the interaction of an acid 
with an alcohol is a ‘‘reversible” or balanced *’ action, for as 
M. Berthelotand L. P6an de St Gilles {Ann. Chim. Phys., 1862 (3), 
^5» P- 3^5 swjq-) have shown in the case of the formation of ethyl 
acetate from ethyl alcohol and acetic acid, a point of equilibrium is 
reached, beyond wliich the reacting system cannot pass, unless the 
.system be clisiurbed in some way by the removal of one of the pro- 
ducts of the reaction. V. Meyer (Ber., 1894, 27, p. 510 et seq.) 
showed that in benzenoid compounds ortho-sub.stituents exert a 
great hindering effect on the esterification of alcohols by acids in the 
presence of hydrochloric acid, this hindering being particularly 
marked when two substituents are present in the ortho positions to 
the carboxyl group. In such a case the ester is best prepared by the 
action of an alkyl halide on the silver salt of the acid, and when once 
pr^ared, can only be hydrolysed with great difficulty. 

Ethyl formate, H^COjCgHn, boils at 55® C. and has been used in 
the artificial preparation of rum. Ethyl acetate (acetic ether), 
CHj-COaCjHfl, boils at 75® C. Isoamyliso valerate, C^H^-COjjCnH,,, 
lioifs at 196® C. and has an odour of apples. Ethyl butyrate, 
C.,H.y*C02C.2Hft, boils at 121° C. and has an odour of pineapple. The 
fats (q.v.) and waxes (q.v.) are the esters of the higher fatty acids 
and alcohols. The esters of the higher fatty acids, when di.stilled 
under atmospheric pressure, arc decomposed, and yield an olefine 
and a fatty acid. 

Esters of the mineral acids are also known and may be jirepared 
by the ordinary methods as given above. The neutral esters are as 
a rule insoluble in water and distil unchanged ; on the other hand, 
the acid esters are ' generally solulilc in water, are non-volatilc, and 
form salts with bases. Ethyl hydrogen sulphate (sulphovinic acid), 
C2H-*HS04, is obtained by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid 
on alcohol. The ester is separated from the solution by means of its 
barium salt, and the salt decomposed by tlie addition of the calcu- 
lated amount of sulphuric acicl. It is a colourless oily liquid of 
strongly acid reaction ; its aqueous solution decomposes on stand- 
ing and on heating it forms diethyl sulphate and .sulphuric acid. 
Dimethyl sulphate, (('!Hy).jS04, is a colourle.ss liquid which boils at 
187®-! 88® C. , with partial decomvx)sition. It is used as a methylating 
agent (F, UUmaxm), Great care should be taken in using dimethyl 
and diethyl sulphates, as the respiratory organs are affected by the 
vapours, leading to .si?vere attacks of pneumonia. Ethyl nitrate, 
is a colourless liquid which boils at 86*3® C. It is pre- 
pared by the action of nitric acid on ethyl alcohol (some urea being 
added to the nitric acid, in order to destroy any nitrous acid that 
might be j^roduced in secondary reactions and which, if not removed, 
would cause explo.sive decomposition of the ethyl nitrate). It burns 
with a white flame and is .soluble in water. When heated with 
ammonia it yields ethylamine nitrate, and when reduced with tin 
and hydrochloric acid it forma hydroxylamine (q.v.) (W. C. Lossen). 
Ethyl nitrite, C.yH„*ONO, is a liquid which boils at 18° C. ; the crude 
product obtained by distilling a mixture of alcohol, sulphuric and 
nitric acids and copj^cr turnings i.s used in medicine under the name 
of ” sweet spirits of nitre.’* Amyl nitrite, CnHj.’ONO, boils at 96® C. 
and is used in the preparation of the anhydrous diazonium salts 
(E, Knoevenagel, Bcr., 1 890, 23, p. 2094). It is also used in medicine. 


ESTHER. The Book of Esther, in the Bible, relates how a 
Jewish maiden, Esther, cousin and foster-daughter of Mordecai, 
/as made his queen by the Persian king Ahasuerus (Xerxes) 
^ter he had divorced Vashti \ next, how Esther and Mordccau 
4 iistrated Haman’s endeavour to extirpate the Jews ; how 
IBiman, the grand-vizier, fell, and Mordecai succeeded him ; 

Esther obtained the king^s permission for the Jews to 
I^Kitroy all who might attack them on the day which Haman 
appointed by lot for their destruction ; and lastly, how the 
f^: of Purim (Lots?) was instituted to commemorate their 
dc^\a^nce. Frequent incidental references are made to Persian 
cop-lisages (explanations are given in i. 13, viii. 8), while on 
th#o\hcr hand the religious rites of the Jews (except^lgsting), 


and even Jerusalem and the temple, and the name of Israel, 
are studiously ignored. Even the name of God is not once 
mentioned, perhaps from a dread of its profanation during the 
Saturnalia of Purim. The early popularity of the book is shown 
by the interpolated passages in the Septuagint and the Old 
Latin versions. 

The criticism of Esther began in the i8th century. As soon 
as the questioning spirit arose, the strangeness of many state- 
ments in the book leaped into view. A moderate scholar of our 
day can find no historic^il nucleus, and calls it a sort of historical 
romance.^ The very first verses in the book startle the reader 
by their exaggeration.s, e.g. a banquet lasting 180 days, “127 
provinces.” Farther on, the improbabilities of the plot are 
noticeable. Esther, on her elevation, keeps her Jewish origin 
secret (ii. 10 ; cf. vii. 3 ff.), although she has been taken from 
the house of her uncle, who is known to be a Jew (iii. 4 ; cf. vi. 
13), and has remained in constant intercourse with him (ii. 11, 
19, 20, 22 ; cf. iv. 4-17). We are further told that the grand- 
vizier was an Agagite or Amalckite (iii. i, &c.); would the 
nobility of Persia have tolerated this ? Or did Haman too keep 
his non-Persian origin secret ? Also that Mordecai offered a 
gross affront to Haman, for which no slighter punishment would 
.satisfy Haman than the destruction of the whole Jewish race 
(iii. 2-6). Of this savage design eleven months' notice is given 
(iii. 12-14); and when the danger has been averted by the 
cleverness of Esther, the provincial Jews are allowed to butcher 
75,000, and those in the capital 800 of their Persian fellow- 
subjects (ix. 6-16). 

It is urged, on the other hand, that the assembly mentioned 
in i. 3 may be that referred to by Herodotus (vii. 8) as having 
preceded the expedition against Greece. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, requires us to suppose that Xerxes had returned from 
Sardis to Susa by the tenth month of the seventh year of his 
reign, which is barely credible. In the reckoning of 127 provinces 
(cf. Dan. vi. I ; I Esd. iii. 2) satrapies and sub-satrapies may be 
confounded. It is at any rate correct to include India among the 
provinces ; this is justified, not only by Herodotus (iii. 94), but 
by the inscriptions of Darius at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam. 
Herodotus again (vii. 8) confirms the custom referred to in Esth. 
ii. 12. But what authority can make the conduct of Mordecai 
credible ? To-day the harem is impenetrable, while “ any one 
declining to stand as the grand-vizier passes is almost beaten 
to death.” * This, surely, is what a real Mordecai would have 
suffered from a real Haman. Even the capricious Xerxes would 
never have permitted the entire destruction of one of the races 
of the empire, nor would a vizier have proposed it. 

Serious difficulties of another kind remain. Mordecai is 
represented as a fellow-captive of Jeconiah (597 B.c.), and grand- 
vizier in Xerxes's twelfth year (474 b.c.) I This is parallel to the 
strange statement in Tobit xiv. 15. And how can we find room 
for Esther as queen by the side of Amestris (Herod, vii. 14, ix. 
1 12) ? How, too, can a Jewess have been a legal queen (see 
Herod, iii. 84) ? Then take the supposed Persian proper names. 
“ Ahasuerus ” may no doubt stand, but very few of the rest 
(see Ndldeke, Ency. Bib. col. 1402). As to the style, the general 
verdict is that it points to a late date (see Driver, Introd.^, p. 484). 
Altogether, critics decline to date the book earlier than the 3rd 
or even 2nd century b.c. 

So far we have only been carrying on 18th-century criticism. 
In more recent years, however, new lines of inquiry have been 
opened up. First of all by the great Semitic scholar Lagarde. 
His thesis (seldom defended now) was that Purim corresponds 
to Furdigan, the name of the old Persian New Year's and All 
Souls' festival held in spring, on which the Persians were wont ito 
exchange presents (cf. Esth. ix. 19). In 1891 came a new 
explanation of Esther from Zimmem. It is true that in its 
earlier form his theory was very incomplete. But in justice to 
this scholar we may notice that from ^e first he looked for light 
to Babytonia, and that many other critics now take up the same 

’ Kautzsch, Old Testament Literature (1898), p. 136. 

> ^ Morier, tlie Engli^ minister tf> the Fenian court, quoted by 
Dean Stanley, 
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position. There is also another new point which has to be 
mentioned^ viz. that, judging from our experience elsewhere, 
the Book of Esther has probably p)assed through various stages 
of development. Here, then, are two points which call for in- 
vestigation, viz. (i) a possible mythological element in Esther, 
and (2) possible stages of development prior to that represented 
by the Hebrew text. 

As to the first point. The Second Targum (on Esth. ii. 7) 
long ago declared that Esther was so called “ because she was 
like the planet Venus.'’ Recent scholars have expressed the 
same idea more critically. Esther is a modification of Ishtar, 
the name of the Babylonian goddess of fertility and of tlie planet 
Venus, whose myth must have been partially known to the 
Israelites even in pre-exilic times,^ and after the fall of the state 
must have acquired a still stronger hold on Jewish exiles. A 
general knowledge of the myth of Marduk among the Israelites 
cannot indeed be proved. Singularly enough, the Babylonian 
colonists in the cities of Samaria are said to have made idols, 
not of Marduk, but of a deity called Succoth-benoth - (2 Kings 
xvii. 30). Nor does the Second Targum help us here ; it gives a 
wild explanation of Mordecai as “ pure myrrh." Still it is plain 
that the name of the god Marduk (Merodach) was known to the 
Jews, and the Cosmogony in Gen. i. is considered by critics to 
have ultimately arisen out of the myth of Marduk 's conflict with 
the dragon (see Cosmogony). At any rate the name Mordecai 
(the vocalization is uncertain) looks very much like Marduk, 
which, with terminations added, often occurs in cuneiform 
documents as a personal name.® Add to this, that, according to 
Jensen, Ishtar in mythology was the cousin of Marduk, just 
as the legend represents Esther as the cousin of Mordecai.^ 
The same scholar also accounts for Esther's other name Hadassah 
(Esth. ii. 7) ; hadasshaiu in Babylonian means “ bride," which 
may have been a title of Ishtar. 

But we cannot stop short here. Unless the mythological key 
can also explain Haman and Vashti, it is of no use. Jensen, 
now followed by Zimmern, is equal to the occasion. Haman, he 
says, is a corruption of Hamman or Humman or Uman, the name 
of the chief deity of the Elamites, in whose capital (Susa) the 
scene of the narrative is laid, while Vashti is Mashti (or Vashti), 
probably the name of an Elamite goddess. 

Following the real or fancied light of these names. Prof. 
Jensen holds that the Esther-legend is based on a mythological 
account of the victory of the Babylonian deities over those of 
Elam, which in plain prose means the deliverance of ancient 
Babylonia from its Elamite oppressors, and that such an account 
was closely connected with the Babylonian New Year's festival, 
called Zagmuk, just as the Esther-legend is connected with the 
festival of Purim. 

We are bound, however, to mention some critical objections, 
(i) The Babylonian festival corresponding to Purim was not the 
spring festival of 2 ^gmuk, but the summer festival of Ishtar, 
which is probably the Sacaea of Berossus, an orgiastic festival 
analogous to Purim. (2) According to Jensen's theory, Mordecai, 
and not Esther, ought to be the direct cause of Haman's ruin. 
(3) No such Babylonian account as Jensen postulates can be 
indicated. (4) The identifications of names are hazardous. 
Fancy a descendant of Kish called Marduk, and an ** Agagite " 
called Hamman! Elsewhere Mordecai (Ezra ii. 2; Nch. vii. 7) 
occurs among names which are certainly not Persian (Bigvai is 
no exception^ and Haman (Tobit xiv. 10) appears as a nephew 
of Achiachar, which is not a Persian name. Esther, moreover, 
ought to be parallel to Judith ; fancy likening the representative 
of Israel to the goddess Ishtar ! 

Next, as to &e preliminary literary phases of Esther. Such 
phases are probable, considering the later phases represented in 
the Septuagint. There may have once existed in Hebrew a 
story of the deadly feud between Mordecai (if that be the original 

^ See Die KeUinichriftm itnd das Alia Ta$tA% p. 438. 

* lbi 4 - p. 396. 

* Johns, Assyrian Dseds, iii. xqS-xoo : Amar. Journ. oi Se$n, Lan^ 
guajgas (ApHli X90a), p. 1^. 

it S6 Zhkiine^ ia Gunk»rs Sckdpfung und Chaos^ p. 313, note 1, 
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name) and Haman, with elements suggested by the story of the 
battle between the Supreme God and the dragon (seeCosiiOOONY). 
As the legend stands, Mordecai and Esther seem to be in each 
other's way. In a passage (i. 5 in LXX.) only found in the Septua* 
gint, but which may have belonged to the original Esther, 
reference is made to a dream of Mordecai respecting two great 
dragons, /,<!. Mordecai and Haman (x. 7). This seems to confirm 
the view here mentioned. If so, however, there must also have 
been an Esther-legend, which was afterwards worked up with 
that of Mordecai. This is, in fact, the view of Erbt. Winckler 
takes a different line. Linguistic facts and certain points in the 
contents seem to him to show that our Esther is a work of the 
age of the Seleucidae ; more precisely he thinks of the time 
of the revolt of Molon under Antiochus III. Of course there was 
a Book of Esther before this, and even in its redacted form our 
Esther reflects the period of three Persian kings, viz. Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius. Lastly, Cheyne {Ency. Bib. “ Purim," 
§ 7), while agreeing with Winckler that the book is based on an 
earlier narrative, holds that that earlier text differed more widely 
from the present in its geographical and historical setting than 
Winckler seems to suppose. The problem of the origin of the 
name Purim, however, can hardly be said to have received a final 
solution. 

Biumography. — Kiienen, History of Israel, iii. (1875), 148-153 ; 
Lagarde, Purim (1887) ; Zimmem in Stadc’s Zeitschrift, xi. (1891), 
pp. 157-169, and Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 485. 
515-520, Jensen in Wildcboer’s Esther (in Marti's .series, 1898), 
pp. i73'J75; Winckler, Ke.ilinschriftennnd das Alte Testameni^'^') 288, 
Altofientalische Forschungen, 3rd ser. i. 1-O4; Hrht, Die Purtmsage 
(1900); Ency. Bihlica^ articles “ Esther " and “ Purim " (a comiiosite 
article). (T. K. C.) 

Additions to Book of Esther. These “ additions " were 
written originally in Greek and subsequently interpolated in 
the Greek translation of the Book of Esther. Here the principle 
of interpolation has reached its maximum. Of 270 verses, 107 
are not to be found in the Hebrew text. These additions are 
distributed throughout the book in the Greek, but in the Latin 
Bible they were relegated to the end of the canonical bcKik by 
Jerome — ^an action that has rendered them meaningless. In the 
Greek the additions form with the canonical text a consecutive 
history. They were made probably in the time of the Maccal^ees, 
and their aim was to supply the religious element which is so 
completely lacking in the canonical work. The first, which gives 
the dream of Mordecai and the events which led to his advance- 
ment at the court of Artaxerxes, precedes chap. i. of the canonical 
text; the second and fifth, which follow lii. 13 and viii. 12, 
furnish copies of the letters of Artaxerxes referred to in these 
verses ; the third and fourth, which are inserted after chap, iv., 
consist of the prayers of Mordecai and Esther, with an account of 
Esther's approach to the king. The last, which closes the book, 
tells of the institution of the feast of Purim. The Greek text 
appears in two widely-differing recensions. The one is supported 
by ABk, and the other — ^a revision of the first — by codices 19, 
93a, io8b. The latter is believed to have been the work of 
Lucian. Swete, Old Test, in Greek, ii. 755, has given the former, 
while Lagarde has published both texts with critical annotations 
in his Lihrorum Veicris Tesiamenii Canmiicorum, i. 504-541 (1883), 
and Scholz in his Kommentar iiber das Buck Esther (1892). 

For an account of the Latin and Syriac versions, the Targums, and 
the later Rabbinic literature connected with this subject, and other j 
; questions relating to these additions, see Fritzsche, Exeget. Hand* I 
i buck zuden Apok. (1851), i. 67-108 ; Schu^er<^^ iii. 330-332; Fuller ini 
Speaker* s Apocr. i. 360-402 ; Rysscl in Kautzsch's Apok, u. Psett^ 
i. 193-2 1 2 ; Siegfried in Jewish Encyc. v. 237 sqq. ; Swctc, Jntro(u 
to the Old Test, in Greek, 257 scq. ; L. B, Paton, A Text-Critic* 
Apparatus to the Book of Esther " in O.T, and Semitic Studies m 
Memory of W, R, Harper (Chicago, 1908). (R. H. C.)f 

ESTHONIA (Ger. Ehsiland and Esthland, Esthonian 
maa and Meie-maa, also Viroma and Rahvama ; Lettish Iggmn 
Senna), a Baltic province of Russia, stretching abng the sosh 
coast of the Gulf of Finland, and having Lake Peipus and LivAia 
on the S. and the government of St Petersburg on the E. Mn 
archipeli^o of isla^s, of which Dago is the largest, bewigs 
to this government (Oesel belongs to Livonia). The ana is 
78x8 sq. m., 503 sq. m. of this being insular. TliAsuriace if low. 
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not exceeding too ft. in altitude along the coast and alongside 
Lake Peipus, while in the interior the average elevation ranges 
from 200 to 300 ft., and nowhere exceeds 450 ft. It was entirely 
covered with the bottom moraine of the great ice-sheet of the 
Glacial Epoch, resting upon Silurian sandstones and limestones. 
In places sands and clays overlie the glacial deposits. The 
principal stream is the Narova, which issues from Lake Peipus, 
flows along the eastern border, and empties into the Gulf of Fin- 
land. The other drainage arteries are all small, but many in 
number ; while lakes and marshes aggregate fully 22^ % of the 
total surface. The climate is severe, great cold being experienced 
in winter, though moist west winds exercise a moderating in- 
fluence. Nevertheless the annual mean temperature ranges 
between 39® and 43® Fahr. In 1878 the nobility, mostly of German 
descent, owned and farmed 52% of the land ; 42% was farmed, 
but not owned, by the peasants, mostly Esths or Ehsts, and only 
3 % was owned by persons outside the ranks of the nobility. 
Since then one-fourth of the peasantry have been enabled to 
purchase their holdings, more than half a million acres having 
passed into their possession. Agriculture is the chief occupation, 
and it is, on all the larger holdings, carried on with greater 
scientific knowledge than in any other part of Russia. Of the 
total area about i6-6 % is under cultivation ; meadows and 
graAs-lands amount to 41-7 % ; and forests cover 19 %. The 
principal crops are rye, oats, barley and potatoes, with large 
quantities of vegetables. Cattle-breeding flourishes, and meat 
and butter are constantly increasing items of export. The manu- 
factories consist chiefly of distilleries (over 13,500,000 gallons 
annually), cotton (at Kranholm falls on the Narova), woollen, 
flour, paper and saw mills, iron and machinery works, and 
match factories. Fishing is active along the coast, especially 
for anchovies. The province is intersected by a railway running 
from St Petersburg to Reval, with branches from the latter city 
westwards to Baltic Port and southwards into Livonia, and from 
Taps south to Yuryev (Dorpat). The chief seaports arc Reval, 
Baltic Port, Hapsal, Kunda and Dago. Esthonia is divided into 
four districts, the chief towns of which are Reval (pop. in 1897, 
66,292), the capital of the province ; Hapsal, a lively watering- 
place (3238) ; Weissenstein (2509) ; and Wesenberg (5560). 
The population, which consists chiefly of Ehstes (365,959 in 
1897), Russians (18,000), Germans (16,000), Swedes (5800), and 
some Jews, is growing fairly fast : in 1870 it numbered 323,960, 
and in 1897 413,747, of whom 210,199 were women and 76,315 
lived in towns ; in 1906 it was estimated at 451,700. Ninety-six 
per cent, of the whole belong to the Lutheran Church, Education 
is, for Russia, relatively high. 

The Esths, Ehsts or Esthonians, who call themselves Tallopoeg 
and Maamees, are known to the Russians as Qiukhni or Chukh- 
ontsi, to the Letts as Iggauni, and to the Finns as Virolaiset. 
They belong to the Finnish family, and consequently to the 
Ural-Altaic division of the human race. Altogether they 
number close upon one million, and are thus distributed : 
365,959 in Esthonia (in 1897), 518,594 in Livonia, 64,116 in the 
government of St Petersburg, 25,458 in that of Pskov, and 12,855 
in other parts of Russia. As a race they exhibit manifest evi- 
dences of their Ural-Altaic or Mongolic descent in their short 
stature, absence of beard, oblique eyes, broad face, low forehead 
and small mouth. In addition to that they are an under-sized, 
ill- thriven people, with long iarms and thin, short legs. They 
cling tenaciously to their native language, which is closely allied 
to the Finnish, and divisible into two, or according to some 
vitiuthorities into three, principal dijdects — Dorpat Esthonian and 
teval Esthonian, with Pemau Ssthonian. Reval Esthonian, 
%hich preserves more carefully the full inflectional forms and pays 

C er attention to the laws of euphony, is recognized as the 
ry language. Since 1873 cultivation of their moth«r- 
tligue has been seduliMisly pnomoted by an Esthonian Literary 
Siwty {Eesii K&fjameBSte Selts)^ which publishes Taimeittsed, or 
*h|istructions in all sorts< of subjec^. They halve a decided 
lofeof poetry, and exhibit great facility in ktiprovising verses 
and ooenis: on occasions, they sing, e!V«rywhere> from 
mMsaig tio inig^. like the Finns they possess rich stores of 


national songs. These, which bear an unmistakable family 
likeness to those of the great Finnish epic of the Kalevala, were 
collected as the Kalevi Poeg, and edited by Kreutswald (1S57), 
and translated into German by Reinthal (1S57-1859) and 
Bertram (1861) and by Lowe (1900). Other collections of 
Esthnische Volkslieder have been published by Neuss (1850- 
1852) and Kreutzwald and Neuss (1854) ; while Kreutzwald 
(1866) and jannsen (1888) have published collections of legends 
and national tales. The earliest publication in Esthonian was 
a Lutheran catechism in the z6th century. An Esthonian 
translation of the New Testament was printed at Reval in 1715. 
Between 1813 and 1832 there appeared at Pemau twenty volumes 
of Beitrdge zur genauem Kenntniss der esiknischen Sprcchi, by 
Rosenplanter, and from 1840 onwards many valuable papers on 
Esthonian subjects were contributed to the V erhandlungen der 
gelehrien esiknischen Gesellschaft zu Dorpat F. J. Wiedemann, 
who laboured indefatigably in the registration and preservation 
of matters connected with Esthonian language and lore, published 
an Esthnisck- deutsches Worierkuch (1865 ; 2nd cd. by Hurt, 
1891, &c.), and in 1903 there appeared at Reval a Deutsche 
esthnisches Worterbuch, by Ploompunand Kann. 

The Esthonians first appear in history as a warlike and 
predatory race, the terror of the Baltic seamen in consequence of 
their piracies. More than one of the Danish kings made serious 
attempts to subdue them. Canute VI. invaded their country 
(1194-1196) and forced baptism upon many of them, but no 
sooner did his war-ships disappear than they reverted to their 
former heathenism. In 1219 Waldemar II. undertook a more 
formidable crusade against them, in the course of which he 
founded the town and episcopal see of Reval. By his efforts 
the northern portion of the race were made submissive to the 
Danish crown ; but, though conquered, they were by no means 
subdued, and were incessantly in revolt, until, after a great 
rebellion in 1343, Waldemar IV. Atterdag sold for 19,000 marks 
his portion of Esthonia in 1346, to the order of the Knights of 
the Sword. These German crusaders had already, after a quarter 
of a century’s fighting, in 1224 gained possession of the regions 
inhabited by the soutiieTn portion of the race, that is those 
now included in Livonia. From that time for nearly six hundred 
years or more the Esthonians were practically reduced to a 
state of serfdom to the German landowners. In 1521 the nobles 
and cities of Esthonia voluntarily placed themselves under the 
protection of the crown of Sweden ; but after the wars of Charles 
XII., Esthonia was formally ceded to his victorious rival, Peter 
the Great, by the peace of N ystad (1721). Serfdom was abolished 
in 1817 by Tsar Alexander I. ; but the condition of the peasants 
was so little improved that they rose in open revolt in 1859. 
Since 1878, however, a vast change for the better has been effected 
in their economic position (see CLbove). The determining feature 
of their recent history has Ixen the attempt made by the Russian 
government {since 1881) and the Orthodox Gredc Church (since 
1883) to russify and convert the inhabitants of the province, 
Germans and Esths alike, by enforcing the use of Russian in the 
schools and by harsh and repressive measures aimed at their 
native language. 

See Die freien Leiten und Esthen (1820) ; Parrot, Versmeh 

eiiier Entwickelung der Sprache^ Absiammung^ der Liwen^ Ldtten, 
Eesten (1839) ; F. Kruse, Urgeschichte des esiknischen Volkssiammes 
(1846) ; Wiedemann, Gramfnatik der esthnischen Sprache (1875), 
and A us dem innern und dmsem Leben der Esihem (1876) ; Kdppen, 
Die Bewohfter Esthiands (1847) ; F. Miiller, Beitrdgp 9ur Oro^apkie 
und Hydrographie von Es^Uand (1869-1871); Bunge, Das Herzog- 
(hum Esthtana unter den Kvnigen von Ddnemark (1877) ; and Sera- 
phim, Geschichte Est-^ und Kurlands (2nd ed., 1897) various 
papers in the Finnisch-U grische Forsokungen, 

(P. A* K. ; J. T. Be. ; C. El.) 

BSTISNIIE (or J&ti£nn£ ; t^ French form of the name ; 
anglici 29 ed to Stephens, and latinized to Stephanas), a French 
family of scholars and printers. 

The founder of the race was Henri Estienne (d. JS?©), the 
scion of a noble family of Piovcncc, came to Paris in 1502, 
and soon afterwards set up a printing establishn^t at the top 
of the rue Saint- Jean de Beauvais, on the hill of Saint^H^eviive 
opposite the law school* He died in Z5201 and, his three sons 
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being minors, the business was carried on by his foreman Simon 
de Colines, who in 1521 married his widow, 

Robert Estienne (1503-1559) was Henri’s second son, 
After his father’s death he acted as assistant to his stepfather, 
and in this capacity superintended the printing of a Latin 
edition of the New Testament in i6mo (1523). Some slight 
alterations which he had introduced into the text brought upon 
him the censures of the faculty of theology. It was the first 
of a long series of disputes between him and that body. It 
appears that he had intimate relations with the new Evangelical 
preachers almost from the beginnii^ of the movement, and that 
soon after this time he definitely joined the Reformed Church. 
In 1526 he entered into possession of his father’s printing estab- 
lishment, and adopted as his device the celebrated olive-tree 
(a reminiscence doubtless of his grandmother’s family of Mont- 
olivet), with the motto from the epistle to the Romans (xi. 20), 
Noli ahum sapere, sometimes with the addition sed time. In 
1528 he married Perrette, a daughter of the scholar and printer 
Josse Bade (Jodocus Radius), and in the same year he published 
his first Latin Bible, an edition in folio, upon which he had been 
at work for the last four years. In 1532 appeared his Thesaurus 
linguae Latinae, a dictionary of Latin words and phrases, upon 
which for two years he had toiled incessantly, with no other 
assistance than that of Thierry of Beauvais. A second edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved, appeared in 1536, and a third, 
still further improved, in 3 vols. folio, in 1543. Though the 
Thesaurus is now superseded, its merits must not be forgotten. 
It was vastly superior to anything of the kind that had appeared 
before ; it formed the basis of future labours, and even as late 
as 1734 was considered worthy of being re-edited. In 1539 
Robert was appointed king’s printer for Hebrew and Latin, an 
office to which, after the death of Conrad Neobar in 1540, he 
united that of king’s printer for Greek. In 1541 he was entrusted 
by Francis I. with the task of procuring from Qaude Garamond, 
the engraver and type-founder, three sets of Greek type for the 
royal press. The middle size were the first ready, and with 
these Robert printed the editio prinetps of the Ecdesiasticae 
Historiae of Eusebius and others (1544). The smallest size were 
first used for the i6mo edition of the New Testament known 
as the O mirificam (1546), while with the largest size was printed 
the magnificent folio of 1550. This edition involved the printer 
in fresh disputes with the faculty of theology, and towards the 
end of the following year he left his native town for ever, and 
took refuge at Geneva, where he published in 1552 a caustic and 
effective answer to his persecutors under the title Ad eensuras 
theologorum Parisiensium, quibus Biblia a R. Stephano, Typo- 
grapho Regio, ex usa calumniose notarunt, etusdem R. S. responsio. 
A French translation, which is remarkable for the excellence 
of its style, was published by him in the same year (printed in 
R^nouard’s Annales de Vimprimerie des Estienne). At Geneva 
Robert proved himself an ardent partisan of Calvin, several 
of whose works he published. He died there on the 7th of 
September 1559. 

It is by his work in connexion with the and especially as 

an editor of the New Testament, that he is on the whole best known. 
Tlie text of his New Testament of 1550, cither in its original form 
or in such slightly modified form as it assumed in the Eisevir text 
of 1634, remains to this day the traditional text. But this is due 
rather to its typographical beauty than to any critical merit. The 
readings of the fifteen MSS. which Robert’s son Henri had collated 
for the purpose were merely introduced into the margin. The text 
was still almost exactly that of Erasmus. It was, however, the first 
edition ever published with a criticai s^panvtus of any sort. Of the 
whole Bible te>bert printed eleven editions— eight in Latin, two in 
Hebrew and one in French ; while of the New Testament alone he 
printed twelve — ^five in Gre^, five in Latin and two in French. In 
the Greek New Testamexrt of 1551 (printed at Geneva) the present 
division into verses was Sntroduoed for the first time. The editiones 
primes which issued from Robert’s press were eight in number, 
vis. Eusebius^ ixmluding^the PraeparaHo evangelica and the Demon- 
stratio wangeUca as weQ as the Hithria ecehsiasHca already men- 
tiontd (1544-1546). ‘Moschopuhti (1545); Dionysim of Haiicamatsm 
(February 1547), A$$*md$r lVaUiaHi» (jaana^ Csssiue 

(Jattuary Jmtin Mptfyr XMiunus (1551), Appiap 

(1551), the last bmng comptetedi^ after Robert's departure 
Pins, by his brother Charles, and appearing under his name. These 


editions, all in folio, exc^t the Moschopulus, which is in 4to, are 
unrivalled for beauty. Robert also printed numerous editions of 
Latin classics, of which perhaps the folio Virgil of 1532 is the most 
noteworthy, and a large quantity of Latin grammars and other 
educational works, many of which were WTittcn by MatuHn Cordier, 
his friend and co-worker in the cause of humanism. 

Charles Estienne (1504 or 1505-1564), the third son of 
Henri, was, like his brother Robert, a man of considerable 
learning. After the usual humanistic training he studied 
inedicine, and took his doctor’s degree at Paris. He was for a 
time tutor to Jean Antoine do Baff, the future poet. In 1551, 
when Robert Estienne left Paris for Geneva, Charles, who had 
remained a Catholic, took charge of his printing establishment, 
and in the same year was appointed king’s printer. In 1561 he 
became bankrupt, and he is said to have died in a debtors’prison. 

His principal works arc Praedium Rusticum (1554), a collection 
of tracts which he had compiled from ancient writers on various 
branches of agriculture, and whicli continued to be a favourite book 
down to the end of the 17th century ; DicSionarium historicum ac 
poHicum (1553), the first French encyclopaedia ; Thesaurus Ciceroni- 
anus (1557), and De dissectione pariium corporis humani libri Ires, 
with well-drawn woodcuts (1548). He also published a translation 
of an Italian comedy, G/i Ingannaii, under the title of Le Snrrifice 
(1343 ; republished as luis Abuses, I549)> which had some influenca 
on the development of French comedy ; and Paradoxes (1553), aa 
imitation of the Paradossi of Ortensio iMdi. 

Henri Estienne (1531-1598), sometimes called Henri II., 
was the eldest son of Robert. In the preface to his edition of 
Aulus Gellius (1585), addressed to his son Paul, he gives an 
interesting account of his father’s household, in which, owing to 
the various nationalities of those who were employed on the 
press, Latin was used as a common language. Henri thus picked 
up Latin as a child, but by his own request he was allowed to 
learn Greek as a serious study before I^tin. At the age of 
fifteen he became a pupil of Pierre Dan^s, at that time the first 
Greek scholar in France. Two years later he began to attend 
the lectures of Jacques Toussain, one of the royal professors 
of Greek, and in the same year (1545) was employed by his 
father to collate a MS. of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In 1547 
he went to Italy, where he spent three years in hunting for and 
collating MSS. and in intercourse with learned men. In 1550 
! he visited England, where he was favourably received by Edward 
VI., and then Flanders, where he learnt Spanish. In 1551 he 
joined his father at Geneva, which henceforth became his home. 
In 1554 he gave to the world, as the firstfruits of his researches, 
two first editions, viz. a tract of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and the so-called “Anacreon.” In 1556 he discovered at Rome 
ten new books (xi.-xx.) of Diodorus Siculus. In 1557 he issued 
from the press which in the previous year he had set up at 
Greneva ihrte first editions, viz. Athenagoras, Maximus Tyrius, 
and some fragments of Greek historians, including Appian’s 
*ArvipaX.iKi^, and and an edition of Aeschylus, in which 

for the first time the Agamemnon was printed in entirety and as 
a separate play. In 1559 he printed a Latin translation from 
his own pen of Sextus Empiricus, and an edition of Diodorus 
Siculus with the new^books. His father dying in the same year, 
he became under his will owner of his press, subject, however, 
to the condition of keeping it at Geneva. In 1566 he published 
his best-known French work, the Apologie pour Hhodoie, or, i 
as he himself called it, Vlntroduction au traiii de la conjormile j 
des merveilles anciennes avec les modemes ou Traiii priparatif dj 
V Apologie poter Herodote. Some passages being considered# 
objectionable by the Geneva consistory, he was compelled trf 
cancel the pages containing them. The book became Ugblf 
popular, and within sixteen years twelve editions were printeJ 
In 1572 he published the great work upon which he had bea 
labouring for many years, the Thesaurus Graeeae UnguS, 
in 5 vols. tel. The publication in 1578 of his Deux Diahgms 
du nouveau franpois UalianizS hiov^ht him into a fr^h diswe 
with the consistory. To avoid their censure he went to Pyis, 
and resided at the French court for a year. On his retun to 
Geneva he was suihinpned before the consistory, and, pryiy 
contumacious, was imprisoned for a week. Frpm^ this; nxip his 
life became more and more of a nomad one. He is to be ^und 
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at Heidelberg, Vienna, Pest, everywhere but at Geneva, 

these journeys being undertaken partly in the hope of procuring 
patrons and purchwers, for the large sums which he had spent 
on such publications as the Thesaurus and the Plato of 1578 had 
almost ruined him. His press stood nearly at a standstill. A 
few editions of classical authors were brought out, but each 
successive one showed a falling o£E. Such value as the later 
ones had was chiefly due to the notes furnished by Casaubon, 
who in 1586 had married his daughter Florence. His last years 
were marked by ever-increasing infirmity of mind and temper. 
In 1597 he left Geneva for the last time. After visiting Mont- 
pellier, where Casaubon was now professor, he started for Paris, 
but was seized with sudden illness at Lyons, and died there at 
the end of January 1598. 

Few men have ever served the cause of leaminfif more devotedly. 
For over thirty years the amount which he produced, whetlier as 
printer, editor or original writer, was enormous. The productions 
of his press, though printed with the same beautiful type as his 
father’s books, are, owing to the poorness of the paper and ink, 
inferior to them in general beauty. The test, perhaps, from a 
typographical point of view, are the Poetae Gtaect pfincipes (folio, 
1566), tne Plutarch (13 vols. 8vo, 1572), and the Plato (3 vols. folio, 
1 578). It was rather his scholarship which gave value to his editions. 
He was not only his own pre.ss-corrector but his own editor. Though 
by the latter half of the i6th century nearly all the important 
Greek and Latin authors that we now possess had been published, 
his untiring activity still found some gleanings. Eighteen first 
editions of Greek authors and one of a Latin author are due to his 
press. The most important have been already mentioned. Henri’s 
reputation as a scholar and editor has increased of late years. His 
familiarity with the Greek language has always been admitted to 
have been quite exceptional ; but he has been accu-sed of want of 
taste and judgment, of carelessness and rashness. Special censure 
has been passed on his Plutarch^ in which he is said to hav<5 intro- 
duced coniecturcs of his own into the text, while pretending to have 
derived them from MS. authority. But a late editor, Sintenis, 
has shown that, though like all the other editors of his day he did 
not give references to liis authorities, every one of his supposed 
conjectures can be traced to some MS. Whatever may he said 
as to his taste or his judgment, it seems thiit he was both careful 
and scrupulous, and that he only resorted to conjecture when 
authority failed liim. And, whatever the merit of hi.s conjectures, 
he was at any rate the first to show what conjecture could do towards 
restoring a hopelessly corrupt passage. The work, however, on 
which his fame as a scholar is most surely based is the Thesaurus 
Graecae linguae. After making due allowance for the fact that 
considerable materials for the work had been already collected by 
his father, and that he received considerable assistance from the 
German scholar Sylburg, he is still entitled to the very highest 
praise as the producer of a work which was of the greatest service 
to scholarship and which in those early days of Greek learning could 
have been produced l)y no one but a giant. Two editions of the 
Thesaurus were publi.shed in the 19th century — at London by 
Valpy (1813-1825) and at Paris by Didot (1831-1863). 

It was one of Henri Estienne’s great merits that, unlike nearly all 
the French scholars who preceded him, he did not neglect his own 
language. In the TraiU de la conformiU du langage frangois avec le 
Grec (published in 1565, but without date; ed. L. Feugdre, 1850), 
Frencn is asserted to have, among modem languages, the most 
affinity with Greek, the first of all languages. Deux Dialogues du 
nouveau frangois italianizi (Geneva, 1578 ; ed. P. Ristelhuber, 
2 vols., 1885) was directed against the fashion prevailing in the court 
oi Catherine dc’ Medici of using Italian words and forms. The 
Project du livre intituU de la Pricellence du langage frangois (Paris, 
1579 ; ed. E. Huguct, 1896) treats of the superiority of French to 
Itfiuian. An interesting feature of the PrUellence is the account 
of French proverbs, and, Henry HI. having expressed some doubts 
1 as to the genuineness of some of them, Henri Estienne published, in 
I1594, L$s Premices ou le /. livre des Proverbes epigrammatizex (never 
<teprinted and very rare). 

Finally, there remains the Apologie pour HfyrodotCy his most famous 
work. The ostensible object of the l>ook is to show that the strange 
Hories in Herodotus may te paralleled by equally strange ones of 
wdem times. Virtually it is a bitter satire on the writer's age, 
Q»ecially on the l^oman Church. Pdt together without any meth^, 
extreme desultoriness makes it difficult to read continuously, but 
the numerous etorieil, collected partly from various literary sources, 
notel^ from the pre^hers Menot and MaiUard, partly from the 
own multifarious experience, with which it is packed, make 
it aliL interesting commentary on the manners and Iwions of the 
timet But satire, to be Effective, should be either humorous or 
rightpoualy indignant, and^ while such humour as there is in the 
ApoUme is decidedly heaW^ the writer'^ indignation, is genersdity 
iorgo$en in his evident relis)^ for scand^. • Tne style is, after all. ra 
chief merit. Though it bears evident traces of huriy, it is, like Inat 
Of alV Henri Estienne's Fzehth Wiitings, cilear, easy and vigorims, 


uniting the directness and sensuousness of the older writers with 
a suppleness and logical precision w^ch at this time were almost 
new elements in French prose. An edition of the Apologie has 
recently been publi.shecl by I-iseux (ed. Ristelhuber, 2 vols., 1879), 
after one of the only two copies of the original uncancelled edition 
that are known to exist. The very remarkable political pamphlet 
entitled Discours merveilleux de la vie et actions ct diportemens de 
Catherine de M edicts , which appeared in 1574, has been ascribed to 
Henri Estienne, but the evidence both internal and external is con- 
clusive against his teing the author of it. Of his Latin writings the 
most worthy of notice are the De Latinitate falso suspecta (1576), the 
Pseudo-Cicero (1577) and the N izoiiodidascalus (1578), all three 
written against the Ciceronians, and the Francofordiense Emporium 
(1574L a panegyric on the Frankfort fair (reprinted with a French 
translation by Liseux, 1875), He also wrote a large quantity of 
indifierent Latin verses, including a long poem entitled Musa 
monitrix Principum (Basel, 1590). 

The primary authorities for an account of tlic Estiennes are their 
own works. In the garrulous and egotistical prefaces which Henri 
was in the habit of prefixing to his editions will be found many 
scattered biographical details. Twenty-seven letters from Henri 
to lohn Crato of Cradtheim (ed. F. Passow, 1830) have teen printed, 
and there is one of Robert’s in Herminjard's Correspondence des 
Riformateurs dans de pays de langue fran.aise (9 vols. published 
1866-1897), while a few other contemporary references to him will 
be found in the same work. The secondary authorities are Janssen 
van Almeloveen, De vitis Stephanorum (Amsterdam, 1683) ; 
Maittairc, Stephanorum historia (London, 1709) ; A. A. R6nouard, 
Annales de Vimprimerie des Estienne (2nd ed., Paris, 1843) ; the 
article on Estienne by F. Didot in the Nouv. Bio^ g6n. ; Mark 
Pattison, Essays y i. 67 ff. (1889) ; L. Clement, Henri Estienne et son 
oeuvre frangaise (Paris, 1899). There is a good account of Henri’s 
Thesaurus in the Quart. Rev. for January 1820, written by Bishop 
Blomfield. (A. A. T.) 

ESTON, an urban district in the Cleveland parliamentary 
division of the North Riding of Yorkshire, England, 4 m. S.E. 
of Middlesbrough, on a branch of the North Eastern railway. 
Pop. (1901) 11,199. This is one of the principal centres from 
which the great ironstone deposits of the Cleveland Hills are 
worked, and there are extensive blast-furnaces, iron-foundries 
and steam sawing -mills in the district. Immediately W. of 
Eston lies the urban district of Ormesby (pop. 9482), and the 
whole district is densely populated (see Middlesbrough). 
Marton, west of Ormesby, was the birthplace of Captain Cook 
(1728). Numerous early earthworks fringe the hilb to the south. 

ESTOPPEL (from O. Fr. estopper, to stop, bar ; estoupe, mod. 
etoupe, a plug of tow ; Lat. stuppa), a rule m the law of evidence 
by which a party in litigation is prohibited from asserting or 
denying something, when such assertion or denial would be 
inconsistent with his own previous statements or conduct. 
Estoppel is said to arise in three ways — (1) by record or judg- 
ment, (2) by deed, and (3) by matter in pais or conduct, (i) 
Where a cause of action has been tried and final judgment has 
been pronounced, the judgment is conclusive— ^ither party 
attempting to renew the litigation by a new action would be 
estopped by the judgment. “ Every judgment is conclusive 
proof as against parties and privies, of facts directly in issue in 
the case, actually decided by the court, and appearing from the 
judgment itself to be the ground on which it was bwed.’' — 
Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Evidence, Art. 41. (2) It is one of 
the privileges of deeds as distinguished from simple contracts 
that they operate by way of estoppel. “ A man shall always 
be estopped by his own deed, or not permitted to aver or prove 
anything in contradiction to what he has once so solemnly and 
deliberately avowed ” (Blackstone, 2 Com. 295) ; e.g. where a 
bond recited that the defendants were authorized by acts of 
parliament to borrow money, and that under such authority they 
had borrowed money from a certain person, they were estopped 
from setting up as a defence that they did not in fact so borrow 
money, as stated by their deed. (3) Estoppel by conduct, or, 
as it IS still sometimes called, estoppel matter in fais, \s the 
most important head. The rule practically comes to l^is that, 
when a person m his dealings with others has acted so as to 
induce them to believe a thing to b0 true and to act on such belief, 
he may not in any proceedii^ l^ween hiniseU and &em deny 
the thmg to be true ; e.g* a partner rctiiuig hxkn n firm without 
^hning notice to the eusti^rsj cs^ot, as 
havk^ XU) knowledjga.dl iuii redri^eiit, dehy fl»t he is A partner. 
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As between landlord and tenant the principle operates to prevent 
the denial by the tenant of the landlord’s title. So if a person 
comes upon land by the licence of the person in possession, he 
cannot deny that the licenser had a title to the possession at the 
time the licence was given. Again, if a man accepts a bill of 
exchange he may not deny the signature or the capacity of the 
drawer. So a person receiving goods as baillee from another 
cannot deny the title of that other to the goods at the time they 
were entrusted to him. 

Estoppel of whatever kind is subject to one general rule, that 
it cannot override the law of the land ; for example, a corpora- 
tion would not be estopped as to acts which are ultra vires. 

See Lt F. Everest and E. Strode, The Law of Estoppel ; M. Cabab6, 
Principles of Estoppel^ 

ESTOUTBVILLE, GUILLAUME D* (1403-1483), French 
ecclesiastic, was bishop of Angers, of Digne, of Porto and Santa 
Rufina, of Ostia and Velletri, archbishop of Rouen, prior of Saint 
Martin des Champs, abbot of Mont St Michel, of St Ouen at 
Rouen, and of Montebourg. He was sent to France as legate by 
Pope Nicholas V. to make peace between Charles VII. and 
England (1451), and undertook, ex officio, the revision of the 
trial of Joan of Arc ; he afterwards reformed the statutes of the 
university of Paris, He then went to preside over the assembly 
of clergy which met at Bourges to discuss the observation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction (see Basel, Council of), finally returning 
to Rome, where he passed almost all the rest of his life. He was 
a ^^eat builder, Rouen, Mont St Michel, Pontoise and Gaillon 
owing many noble buildings to his initiative. 

ESTOVERS (from the O. Fr. estover, estovoir, a verb used as 
a substantive in the sense of that which is necessary ; the word 
is of disputed origin; it has been referred to the Lat. stare, 
to stand, or studere, to desire), a term, in English law, for the 
wood which a tenant for life or years may take from the land he 
holds for repair of his house, the implements of husbandry, and 
the hedges and fences, and for firewood. The 0 . Eng. word for 
estover was bote or boot (literally meaning “ good,’’ “ profit,” 
the same word as seen in “ better ”). The various kinds of 
estovers were thus known as house-bote, cart or plough-bote, 
hedge or hay-bote, and fire-bote respectively. These rights 
may, of course, be restricted by express covenants. Copyholders 
have similar rights over the land they occupy and over the waste 
of the manor, in which case the rights are laiown as ‘‘ Commons 
of estovers.” (See Commons.) 

ESTRADA, LA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Pontevedra, 15 m. S. by E. of Santiago de Compostela. Pop; 
(1900) 23,916. I^ Estrada is the chief town of a densely-popu- 
lated mountainous district ; its industries are agriculture, stock- 
breeding, and the manufacture of linen and woollen cloth, 
'rimber from the mountain forests is conveyed from La Estrada 
to the river Ulla, 4 m. N., and thence floated down to the sea- 
ports on Arosa Bay. The nearest railway-station is Requeijo, 

7 m. W., on the Pontevedra- Santiago railway. There are 
mineral springs at La Estrada and at Caldas de Reyes, iz m. 
W.S.W. 

ESTRADE, a French architectural term for a raised platform 
(see Dais). In the Levant the estrade of a divan is called Sopha 
(Blondel), from which comes our “ sofa.” 

BBTRADES, GODEFROI, Comte d’ (1607-1686), French 
diplomatist and marshal, was bom at Agcn. He was the son of 
Fran9ois d’Estrades (d. 1653), a partisan of Henry IV.,and brother 
of Jean d’Estrades, bishop of Condom. He became a pi^e to 
Louis XIII., and at the a^ of ninetem was sent on a mission to 
l^Iaurice of Holland. In 1646 he was named ambassador extra- 
ordinary to Holland, and took part in the conferences at Munster. 
Sent in 1661 to England, he obtained in 1662 the restitution of 
Dunkirk. In 1667 he negotiated the treaty of Breda with the 
king of Denmark, and in 1678 the treaty of Nijmwegm, which 
encted the war with Holland. Independently of these di(>lomatic 
missions, he took part in the principal campaim of Louis XIV., 
in Italy (1648), in Cataloma ^655), in Hollana (1672); and was 
created marshal d France in 1^5. He left Lettres, fnhtunres 
et nigoeiaHons en quoMti d^ambassadeur en HoUande depuis 166$ 


jus^u^ en 166S, of which the first edition in 1709 was followed by 
a nine-volume edition (London (the Hague), 1743). 

Of the sons of Godefroi d’Estrades, Jean Francois d’Estrades 
was ambassador to Venice and Piedmont; Louis, marquis 
d’Estrades (d. 1711), succeeded his father as governor of Dunkirk, 
and was the father of Godefroi Louis, com te d’Estrades, lieutenant- 
general, who was killed at the siege of Belgrade, 1717. 

See Felix Salomon, Pranhreichs Bexiehungen mu dent ScotHschen 
Auf stand (1637-1640), containing an excursus on the falsification 
of the letters of the comte d^Estrades ; Philippe Lauzun, Z.# MarSchdl 
d*Estfades (Agen, 1896). 

ESTREAT (O. Fr. estraii, Lat. exiracia), originally, a true copy 
or duplicate of some original writing or record ; now used only 
with reference to the enforcement of a forfeited recognizance. 
At one time it was the practice to extract and certify into the 
exchequer copies of entries in court rolls which contained pro- 
visions or orders in favour of the treasury, hence the estreating 
of a recognizance was the taking out from among the other 
records of the court in which it was filed and sending it to the 
exchequer to be enforced, or sending it to the sheriff to be levied 
by him, and then returned by the clerk of the peace to the lords 
of the treasury. (See Recognizance.) 

BSTREES, GABRIELLE D* (1573-1599), mistress of Henrjr IV. 
of France, was the daughter of Antoine d’Estr^es, marquis of 
Coeuvres, and Frangoise Babou de la Bourdaisi^-re. Henry IV., 
who in November 1590 stayed at the castle of Coeuvres, became 
violently enamoured of her. Her father, anxious to save his 
daughter from so perilous an entanglement, married her to 
Nicholas d’Amerval, seigneur de Liancourt, but the union proved 
unhappy, and in December 1592, Gabrielle, whose affection for 
the king was sincere, became his mistress. She lived with him 
from December 1592 onwards, and bore him several children, 
who were recognized and legitimized by him. She possessed 
the king’s entire confidence ; he willingly listened to her advice, 
and created her marchioness of Monceaux, duchess of Beaufort 
(1597) and fitampes (1598), and a peeress of France. The king 
even proposed to marry her in the event of the success of his 
suit for the nullification by the Holy See of his marriage with 
Margaret of Valois ; but before the question was settled Gabrielle 
died, on the loth of April 1599. Poison was of course suspected ; 
but her death was really caused by puerperal convulsions 
{eclampsia). 

See Adrien Desclozcaux, Gabrielle d'Estries, Marquise de Monceaux, 
S'C. (Paris, 1889). 

ESTREMADURA, or Extremadura, an ancient territorial 
division of central and western Portugal, and of western Spain ; 
comprising the modem districts of Leiria, Santarem and Lisbon, 
in Portugal, and the modem provinces of Badajoz and Cdceres 
in Spain. Pop. (1900) 2,095,818; area, 23,055 sq. m. The 
name of Estremadura appears to be of early Romance or Late 
Latin origin, and probably was applied to all the far western 
lands {extrema ora) bordering up)on the lower Tagus, as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is thus equivalent to Land's End, or Finistdre, 
In popular speech it is more commonly used than the names of 
the modem divisions mentioned above, which were created in 
the 19th century. As, however, there are many racial, economic 
and historic differences between Portuguese and Spanish Estre- 
madura, the two provinces are separately described below. 

I. Portuguese Estremadura is bounded on the N. by Beira, 
E. and S. by Alcmtejo, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. Pop.i 
(1900) 1,221,418; area, 6937 sq. m. The greatest length of the/ 
province, from N. to S., is 165 m. ; its greatest breadth, from EJ 
to W., is 72 m. The general uniformity of the coast-line is brokei 
by the broad and deep estuaries of the Tagus and the Sado, aid 
by the four conspicuous promontories of Cape Carvoeiro, Caife 
da Roca, Cape Espichel and Cape de Sines. The Tagus is 
great navigable waterway of Portuguese Estremadura, flooring 
from north-east to south*^C8t, and fed by many minor tributaips, 
notably the Zezere on the right and the Zatas on the lef^ It 
divides the countiy into two nearly equal portions, whplly 
dissimilar in surface and character. South of the 
is almost everywhere low, flat and monotonous^ white in several 
places it is rendered unhealthy by undrained marshes. The 
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Sado^ which issues into Setubal Bay^ is the only important 
river of this region. North of the Tagus, and parallel with its 
right bank, extends the mountain chain which is known at its 
northern extremity as the Serra do Aire and, where it terminates 
above Cape da Roca, as the Serra da Cintra. This ridge, which 
is buttressed on all sides by lesser groups of hills, and includes 
part of the famous lines of Torres Vedras {q.v,)^ exceeds 2200 ft. 
in height, and constitutes the watershed between the right-hand 
tributaries of the Tagus and the Liz, Sizandro and other small 
rivers which flow into the Atlantic. On its seaward side, except 
for the line of sheer and lofty cliffs between Cape Carvoeiro and 
Cape da Roca, the country is mostly flat and sandy, with exten- 
sive heaths and pine forests ; but along the fertile and well- 
cultivated right bank of the Tagus the river scenery, with its 
terraced hills of vines, olives and fruit trees, often resembles 
that of the Rhine in Germany. The natural resources of Portu- 
guese Estremadura, with its inhabitants, industries, commerce, 
communications, &c., are described under Portugal ; for on 
such matters there is little to be said of this central and most 
characteristic province which does not apply to the whole 
kingdom. Separate articles are also devoted to Lisbon, the 
capital, and Abrantes, Cintra, Leiria, Mafra, Santarem, Setubal, 
Thomar, Torres Novas and Torres Vedras, the other chielf towns. 
The women of Peniche, a small fishing village on the promontory 
of Cape Carvoeiro, have long been celebrated throughout Portugal 
for their skill in the manufacture of fine lace. 

2. Spanish Estremadura is bounded on the N. by Leon and 
Old Castile, E. by New Castile, S. by Andalusia, and W. by the 
Portuguese provinces of Beira and Alemtejo, which separate 
it from Portuguese Estremadura. Pop. {1900) 882,410; area, 
16,118 sq. m. Spanish Estremadura consists of a tableland 
separated from Leon and Old Castile by the lofty Sierra de 
Credos, the plateau of B^jar and the Sierra de Gata, which form 
an almost continuous barrier along the northern frontier, with 
its summits ranging from 6000 to more than 8500 ft. in altitude. 
On the south the comparatively low range of the Sierra Morena 
constitutes the frontier of Andalusia ; on the east and west there 
is a still more gradual transition to the plateau of New Castile 
and the central plains of Portugal. The tableland of Spanish 
Estremadura is itself bisected from east to west by a line of 
mountains, the Sierras of San Pedro, Montanchez and Guadalupe 
(4000-6000 ft.), which separate its northern half, drained by 
the river Tagus, from its southern half, drained by the Guadiana. 
These two halves are respectively known as Alta or Upper 
Estremadura (the modem Gdeeres), and Baja or Lower Estre- 
madura (the modem Badajoz), The Tagus and Guadiana flow 
from east to west through a monotonous country, level or 
slightly undulating, often almost uninhabited, and covered with 
a thin growth of shrubs and grass. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic feature of this tableland is the vast heaths of gum-cistus, 
which in spring colour the whole landscape with leagues of 
yellow blossom, and in summer change to a brown and arid 
wilderness. 

The climate in summer is hot but not unhealthy, except in 
the swamps which occur along the Guauliana. The rainfall is 
scanty ; dew, however, is abundant and the nights are cool. 
Although the high mountains are covered with snow in November, 
the winters are not usually severe. The soil is naturally fertile, 
but drought, floods and locusts render agriculture difficult, 
and sheep-farming is the most important of Estrenmduran 
i^ustries. (See Spain : Agriculture,) In the X9th century, 
^jowever, this industry lost much of its former importance 
owing to foreign competition. 

>Lmmense herds of swine are bred and constitute a great source 
of isupport to th^e inhabitants, not only supplying them with 
food, but also forming a great article of export to other provinces 
^thie poik, bacon and hams being in high esteem. Ihe beech, 
oak and chestnut woods aflPord an abundance of iood for swine, 
aeid there are numerous plantations of olive, cork and fruit trees, 
but a far greater area of forest has been destroyed. For an 
account dl)Commerce, mining, eommunicationsi &c., in Spanish 
Estremadura, 'wdth a list of the chief towns, see CAceres and 


Badajoz. In character and physical type, the people of this 
region are less easily classified than those of other Spanish 
provinces. They lack the endurance and energy of the Galicians, 
the independent and enterprising spirit of the Asturians, Basques 
and Catalans, the culture of the Castilians and Andalusians. 
Their failure to develop a distinctive local type of character and 
civilization is perhaps due to the adverse economic history of 
their country. The two great waterways which form the natural 
outlet for Estremaduran commerce flow to the Atlantic through 
a foreign and, for centuries, a hostile territory. Like other parts 
of Spain, Estremadura suffered severely from the expulsion of 
the Jews and Moors (1492-' 16 10), while the compensating treasure, 
derived during the same period from Spanish America, never 
reached a province so remote at once from the sea and from 
the chief centres of national life. Although Cortes (1485-1547), 
the conqueror of Mexico, and Pizarro (r. 1471-1541), the con- 
queror of Peru, were both bom in Estremadura, their exploits, 
far from bringing prosperity to their native province, only en- 
couraged the emigration of its best inhabitants. Heavy taxation 
and harsh land-laws prevented any recovery, while the felling 
I of the forests reduced many fertile areas to waste land, and ren- 
dered worse a climate already unfavourable to agriculture. Few 
countries leave upon the mind of the traveller a deeper impression 
of hopeless poverty. 

ESTREMOZ, a town of Portugal, in the district of Evora, 
formerly included in the province of Alemtejo ; 104 m. by rail 
E. of Lisbon, on the Casa Branca-Evora-Elvas railway. Pop. 
(1900) 7920. Estremoz is built at the base of a hill crowned 
by a large dismantled citadel ; its fortifications, which in the 
17th century accommodated 20,000 troops and rendered the 
town one of the principal defences of the frontier,are now obsolete. 
Tliere are marble quarries in the neighbourhood, and the Estremoz 
bilhas, red earthenware jars, are used throughout Portugal as 
water-holders and exported to Spain. At Ameixial (1188) and 
Montes Claros, near Estremoz, the Spanish were severely defeated 
by the Portuguese in 1663 and 1665. Villa Vi^osa (3841), 10 m. 
S.E., is a town of pre-Roman origin, containing a royal palace. 
The altars with Latin inscriptions to the Iberian god Endo- 
vellicus, found at Villa Vigosa, are preserved in the museum of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Lisbon. 

ESTUARY (from the Lat. aestuarium, a place reached by 
aestus, the tide), an arm of the sea narrowing inwards at the 
mouth of a river where sea and fresh water meet and are mixed, 
t,e, the tidal portion of a river's mouth. Structurally the estuary 
may represent the long-continued action of river erosion and 
tidal erosion confined to a narrow channel, most effective where 
most concentrated, or an estuary may be the drowned portion of 
the lower part of a river-valley. In a map of Britain showing 
sea-depths it will be observed that under the Severn estua^ the 
sea deepens in a number of steps descending by concentric V’s 
that become blunter towards deep water until the last is a mere 
indentation pointing towards the long narrow termination of 
the present estuary. In this and in similar cases the progress of 
the estuary is indicated upon what is now the continental shelf. 
The chief interest in estuarine conditions is the mingling of sea 
and fresh water. Where, as in the Severn and the Thames, the 
fresh water meets the sea gradually the water is mixed, and there 
is very little change in salinity at hi^ tide. The fresh water 
flows over the salt water and there is a continuous rapid change 
in salinity towards the sea, for the currents sweeping in and out 
mix the water constantly. Where the river brings down a great 
quantity of fresh water in a narrow channel, the change of 
^inity at high and low water is very marked. “ When, however, 
the inlet is very large compared with the river, and there is ik> 
bar at the opening, the estuarine character is only shown At the 
upper end. In the Firth of Forth, for example, the landward 
hkf is an estuary, but in the seaward half the water has become 
more thoroughly mixed, the salinity is almost uniform from 
surfeu:e to bottom, and increases veiy gradually towards the 
sea. The river-water masts the sea cSffused unifo^y through 
a deep mass of water scarcely fresher than the sea itself, so that 
the two mix unifomily^ and the sea becomes slightly freshened 
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throughout its whole depth for many miles from land ’* (H. R. 
Mill, Realm of Nature, 1897). 

B8ZTBRGOM (Ger. Gran ; Lat. Strigonium), a town of 
Hungary, capital of the county of the same name, 36 m. N.W. of 
Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 16,948, mostly Magyars and 
Roman Catholics. It is situated on the right bank of the Danube, 
nearly opposite the confluence of the Gran, and is divided into the 
town proper and three suburbs. The town is the residence of the 
primate of Hungary, and its cathedral, built in 1821-1870, after 
the model of St Peter’s at Rome, is one of the finest and largest 
in the country. It is picturesquely built on an elevated and 
commanding position, 215 ft. above the Danube, and its dome, 
visible from a long distance, is 260 ft. high, and has a diameter 
of 52 ft. The interior is very richly decorated, notably with 
fine frescoes, and its treasury and fine library of over 60,000 
volumes are famous. Besides several other churches and two 
monastic houses, the principal buildings include the handsome 
palace of the primate, erected in 1883 ; the archiepiscopal library, 
with valuable incunabula and old MSS. ; the seminary for the 
education of Roman Catholic priests ; the residences of the 
chapter ; and the town-hall. The population is chiefly employed 
in cloth-weaving, wine-making and agricultural pursuits. An iron 
bridge, 1664 ft. long, connects Esztergom with the market town 
of Pdrkdny (pop. 2836) on the opposite bank of the Danube. 

Esztergom is one of the oldest towns of Hungary, and is famous 
as the birthplace of St Stephen, the first prince crowned ‘‘apostolic 
king ” of Hungary. During the early times of the Hungarian 
monarchy it was the most important mercantile centre in the 
country, and it was the meeting-place of the diets of 1016, iiii, 
1 1 14 and 1256. It was almost completely destroyed by Tatar 
hordes in 1241, but was rebuilt and fortified by King B 61 a IV. 
In 1543 it fell into the hands of the Turks, from whom it was 
recovered, in 1595, by C'arl von Mansfeld. In 1604 it reverted 
to the Turks, who held it till 1683, when it was regained by the 
united forces of John Sobieski, king of Poland, and Prince Charles 
of Lorraine. It was created an archbishopric in 1001. During 
the Turkish occupation of the town the archbishopric was re- 
moved to Tyrnau, while the archbishop himself had his residence 
in Pressburg. Both returned to Esztergom in 1820. In 1708 
it was declared a free city by Joseph I. On the 13th of April 
1 81 8 it was partly destroyed by fire. 

For numerous authorities on the see and cathedral of Esztergom 
see V, Chevalier y Repertoire des sources. Topo-btbliogr. s.v. “Gran.” 
Of these? may be mentioned especially F. Knauz, Monumenta Ecclesiae 
Strigonietisis (3 vols., Eszterg, 1874) ; Joseph Dank6, Geschichtliches 
. . . aus dem Graner Domschatz (Gran, 1880). 

l^TAGiRE, a piece of light furniture very similar to the English 
what-not, which was extensively .made in France during the 
latter part of the i8th century. As the name imi^ies, it consists of 
a series of stages or shelves for the reception of ornaments or 
other small articles. Like the what-not it was very often comer- 
wise in shape, and the best Louis XVI. examples in exotic woods 
arc exceedingly graceful and elegant. 

CTAH, a town and district of British India, in the Agra 
division of the United Provinces. The town is situated on the 
Grand Trunk road. Pop. (1901) 8796. The district has an area 
of 1737 sq. m. The district consists for the most part of an 
elevated alluvial plateau, dipping down on its eastern slope 
into the valley of the Ganges. The uplands are irrigated by tiie 
Ganges canal. Between the modem bed of the Ganges and its 
ancient channel lies a belt of fertile land, covered with a rich 
deposit of silt, and abundantly supplied with natural moisture. 
A long line of swamps and hollows still marks the former course 
of the river ; and above it rises abruptly the original cliff which 
now forms the terrace of the upland plain. The Kali Nadi, a 
small stream flowing in a deep and narrow gorge, passes through 
the centre of the district, and affords an outlet for the surface 
drainage. Etah was at an early date the seat of a primitive 
Aryan civilization, and the surrounding country is mentioned by 
Hsiian Tseng, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th century 
A.D., as rich in temples and monasteries. But after the bloody 
represrion of Buddhism befbre the 8th century, the district 
seems to have fallen once more into the hands of aboriginal 


tril>es, from whom it was wrested a second time by the Rajputs 
during the course of their great migration eastward. With the 
rest of upper India it passed under the sway of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1017, and thenceforth followed the fortunes of the 
Mahommedan empire. At the end of the 18th century it formed 
part of the territory over which the wazir of Oudh bad made 
himself ruler, and it came into the possession of the British 
government in 1801, under the treaty of Lucknow. During the 
mutiny of 1857 it was the scene of serious disturbances, coupled 
with the usual anarchic quarrels among the native princes. 
In 1901 the population was 863,948, showing an increase of 23 % 
in the decade due to the extension of canal irrigation* It is 
traversed by a branch of the Rajputana railway from Agra to 
Cawnpore, with stations at Kasganj and Soron, which are the 
two largest towns. It has several printing presse.s, indigo 
factories, and factories for pressing cotton, and there is a con- 
siderable agricultural export trade. 

^TAMPES, ANNE DE PIS8ELEU D’HEILLY, Duchessk 
!>’ (1508-^:. 1580), mistress of Francis I. of France, daughter of 
Guillaume de Pisseleu, sieur d‘Heilly, a nobleman of Picardy. 
She came to court before 1522, and was one of the maids of 
Iwnour of Louise of Savoy. Francis 1 . made her his mistress, 
probably on his return from his captivity at Madrid (1526), 
and soon gave up Madame de Chateaubriant for her. Anne was 
sprightly, pretty, witty and cultured, and succeeded in keeping 
the favour of the king till the end of the reign (1547). The 
liaison received some official recognition; when Queen Eleanor 
entered Paris (1530), the king and Anne occupied the same 
window. In 1533 Francis gave her in marriage to Jean de 
Brosse, whom he created due d’£tampes. The influence of the 
duchesse d’lStampes, especially in the last years of the reign, 
was considerable. She upheld Admiral Chabot against the 
constable de Montmorency, who was supported by her rival, 
Diane de Poitiers, the dauphin’s mistress. She was a friend to 
new ideas, Euid co-operated with the king’s sister, Marguerite 
d’Angoiileme. She used her influence to elevate and enrich her 
family, her uncle, Antoine Sanguin (d. 1559), being made bishop 
of Orleans in 1535 and a cardinal in 1539.^ The accusations 
made against her of having allowed herself to be won over by 
the emjMjror Charles V. and of playing the traitor in 1544 rest on 
no serious proof. After the death of Francis 1 . (1547) 
dismissed from the court by Diane de Poitiers, humiliated in 
every way, and died in obscurity much later, probably in the 
reign of Henry III. 

See Paulin Paris, J^tudes sur I'ranQois (Paris, 1885), 

Rtampes, a town of northern France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Seine-et-Oise, on the Orl^anfl railway, 
35 m. S. by W. of Paris. Pop. (1906) 8720. £ltampcs is a long 
straggling town hemmed in between the railway on the north 
and the Chalouette on the south ; the latter is a tributary of 
the Juine which waters the eastern outskirts of the town. A 
fine view of fitampes is obtained from the Tour Guinettc, a 
ruined keep built by Louis VI. in the 22th century on an eminence 
on the other side of the railway. Notre- Dame du Fort, the chief 
church, dates from the iith and 12th centuries; irregular in 
plan, it is remarkable for a fine Romanesque tower and spire, 
and for the crenellated wall which partly surrounds it. Ibe 
interior contains ancient paintings and other artistic works.] 
St Basile (12th and i6th centuries), which preserves a Roman-/ 
esque doorway, and St Martin (12th and 13th centuries), with a 
leaning tower of the i6th century, arc of less importance. Thi 
civil buildmgs offer little interest, but two houses named alts 
Anne de Pisseleu (see above), mistress of Francis I., and Diane p 
Poitiers, mistress of Henry II., are graceful examples of Ren»- 
sance architecture. In the square there is a statue of me 
naturalist, Geoffiroy Saint-Hilaire, who was bom in Etampes. Jpe 
subprefecture, a tribunal ct first instance, and a communal coiege 
are among the public institutions of £tampcs. Flour-mipng, 

* The chateau of Meudon, belonging to the Sanguin familjf was 
handed over to the duchesse d* Etampes in Sanguiif was 

translated to Limoges in 1 546, and became arenbuhop of Te||hlousc 
in 1550. f f 
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metal-founding, leather-dressing, printing and the manufacture 
of boots and shoes and hosiery are carried on ; there are quarries 
of paving-stone, nurseries and market gardens in the vicinity, 
and the town has important markets for cereals and sheep. 

j^tampes (Lat. Stampae) existed at the beginning of the 7th 
century and in the early middle i^es belonged to the crown 
domain. During the middle ages it was the scene of several 
councils, the most notable of which took place in 1130 and 
resulted in the recognition of Innocent II. as the legitimate pope. 
In 1652, during the war of the Fronde it suffered severely at the 
hands of the royal troops under Turenne. 

Lords, Counts and Dukes of l^tampes . — The lordship of fetampes, 
in what is now the department of Seine et Oise in France, be- 
longed to the royal domain, but was detached from it on several 
occasions in favour of princes, or kings^ favourites. St Louis 
gave it to his mother Blanche of Castile, and then to his wife 
Marguerite of Provence. Louis, the brother of Philip the Fair, 
became lord of liltampes in 1317 and count in 1327 ; he was 
succeeded by his son and his grandson. Francis I. raised the 
countship of fitampes to the rank of a duchy for his mistress Anne 
de Pisseleu D'Heilly. The new duchy passed to Diane de Poitiers 
(1553), to Catherine of Lorraine, duchess of Montpensier (1578), 
to Marguerite of Valois (1582) and to Gabrielle d'Estr^es (1598). 
The latter transmitted it to her son, C^sar of Vendome, and his 
descendants held it till 1712. It then passed by inheritance to 
the families of Bourbon-Conti and of Orleans. 

Staples, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Pas-de-Calais, on the right bank of the estuary of the Canche, 
3 m. from the Straits of Dover, 17 m. S. of Boulogne by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 5136. Staples has a small fishing and commercial 
port which enjoyed a certain importance during the middle 
ages. Boat-building is carried on. There is an old church with 
a statue of the Virgin much revered by the sailors. The Canche 
is crossed by a bridge over 1600 ft. in length. I^e Touquet, in 
the midst of pine woods, and the neij^hbouring watering-place 
of Paris-Plage, 3J m. W. of Staples at the mouth of the estuary, 
are much frequented by English and French visitors for golf, 
tennis and bathing, and Staples itself is a centre for artists. 
Antiquarian discoveries in the vicinity of Staples have led to 
the conjecture that it occupies the site of the Gallo-Roman 
port of Quenfmneus, In 1492 a treaty was signed here between 
Henry VIT., king of England, and Charles VIII., king of France. 

ETA W AH, a town and district of Briti.sh India, in the Agra 
division of the United Province.s. The town is situated on the 
left bank of the Jumna, and has a station on the East Indian 
railway, 206 m. from Allahabad. Pop. (1901) 42,570. Deep 
fissures intersect the various quarters of the town, over which 
broad roads connect the higher portions by bridges and embank- 
ments. The Jama Masjid (Great Mosque) is the chief archi- 
tectural ornament of Etawah. It was originally a Hindu temple, 
and was adapted to its present use by the Mahommedan con- 
querors. Several fine Hindu temples also stand about the 
mound on which are the ruins of the ancient fort. Etawah is 
now only the civil headquarters of the district, the military 
cantonment having been abandoned in 1861. Considerable 
trade is carried on by rail and river. The manufactures include 
cotton cloth, skin-bottles, combs and horn-ware and sweetmeats. 

The District of Etawah has an area of 1691 sq. m. It forms 
a purely artificial administrative division, stretching across the 
level plain of the Doab, and beyond the valley of the Jumna, 
J!to the gorges of the Chambal, and the last rocky outliers of the 
Vindhyan range. The district exhibits a strfldng variety of 
iturface and scenery. The greater portion lies within the Doab 
or level alluvial plain between the Ganges and the Jumna. This 
part falls naturally into two sections, divided by the deep and 
fissured valley of th^ river Sengar. The tract to the north-east 
of ijjiat stream is rich and fertile, being watered by the Cawnpore 
and Etawah branches of the Ganges canal, and other imp>ortant 
worhs. The south-western region has the same natural advan- 
tage, but possesses no great irrigation system, and is con- 
sequently less fruitful than the opposite slopes. Near the ban^s 
of the Jumna, the plain descends into the river valley by a series 


of wild ravines and terraces, inhabited only by a scattered race 
of hereditaty herdsmen. Beyond the Jumna again a strip of 
British territoty extends along the tangled gorges of the Chambal 
and the Kuari Nadi, far into the borders of the Gwalior state. 
This outlying tract embraces a series of rocky glens and mountain 
torrents, crowned by the ruins of native strongholds, and inter- 
spersed with narrow ledges of cultivable alluvium. The climate, 
once hot and sultty, has now become comparatively moist and 
equable under the influence of irrigation and the planting of trees. 

Etawah was marked out by its physical features as a secure 
retreat for the turbulent tribes of the Upper Doab, and it was 
not till the 12 th century that any of the existing castes settled 
on the soil. After the Mussulman conquests of Delhi and the 
surrounding country, the Hindus of Etawah appear to have 
held their own for many generations against the Mahommedan 
power ; but in the i6th century Baber conquered the district, 
with the rest of the Doab, and it remained in the hands of the 
Moguls until the decay of their empire. After passing through the 
usual vicissitudes of Mahratta and Jat conquests during the long 
anarchy which preceded the British rule, Etawah was annexed by 
the wazir of Oudh in 1773. The wazir ceded it to the East India 
Company in 1801, but it still remained so largely in the hands of 
lawless native chiefs that some difficulty was experienced in 
reducing it to orderly government. During the mutiny of 1857 
serious disturbances occurred in Etawah, and the district was 
occupied by the rebels from June to December ; order was not 
completely restored till the end of 1858. In 1901 the population 
was 806,798, showing an increase of 11 % in the decade. The 
district is partly watered by branches of the Ganges canal, and 
is traversed throughout by the main line of the East Indian 
railway from Cawnpore to Agra. Cotton, oilseeds and other 
agricultural produce are exported, and some indigo is made, 
but manufacturing industry is slight. 

ETCHING (Dutch, etsen, to eat), a form of engraving (q,v.) in 
which, in contradistinction to line engraving (q.v.), where the 
furrow is produced by the ploughing of the burin, the copper 
is eaten away or corroded by acid. 

To prepare a plate for etching it is first covered with etching- 
ground, a composition which resists acid. The qualities of a 
ground are to be so adhesive that it will not quit the copper when 
a small quantity is left isolated between lines, yet not so adhesive 
that the etching point cannot easily and entirely remove it ; 
at the same time a good ground will be hard enough to bear the 
hand upon it, or a sheet of paper, yet not so hard as to be brittle. 
The ground used by Abraham Bosse, the French painter and 
engraver (1602-1676) was composed as follows : — Melt 2 oz. of 
white wax ; tlien add to it 1 oz. of gum-mastic in powder, a 
little at a time, stirring till the wax and the mastic are well 
mingled ; then add, in the same manner, i oz. of bitumen in 
powder. There are three different ways of applying an etching- 
ground to a plate. The old-fashioned way was to wrap a ball 
of the ground in silk, heat the plate, and then rub the ball upon 
the surface, enough of the ground to cover the plate melting 
through the silk. To equalize the ground a dabber was used, 
which was made of cotton-wool under horsehair, the whole 
inclosed in silk. This method is still used by many artists, 
from tradition and habit, but it is far inferior in perfection and 
convenience to that which we will now describe. When the 
etching-ground is melted, add to it half its volume of essential 
oil of lavender, mix well, and allow the mixture to cool. You 
have now a paste which can be spread upon a cold plate with a 
roller ; these rollers are covered with leather and made (veiy^ 
carefully) for the puqpose. You first spread a little paste on a 
sheet of glass (if too thick, add more oil of lavender and mix 
with a p^ette knBe), and roll it till the roller is quite equally 
charged all over, when the paste is easily transferred to the copper, 
which is afterwards gently heated to expel the oil of lavrader. 
In both these methods of grounding a plate, the work is not 
completed until the ground has been smoked, which is effected 
as follows. The plate is held by a hand-vice if a small one, or if 
large, is fixed at some height, with the ^vered side downw^ds. 
A smoking torch, composed of many thin bees-wax dips twisted 
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together, is then lighted and passed repeatedly under the plate 
in every direction, till the ground has incorporated enough 
lampblack to blacken it. The third way of covering a plate for 
etching is to apply the ground in solution as collodion is applied 
by photographers. The ground may be dissolved in chloroform, 
or in oil of lavender. The plate being grounded, its back and 
edges ore protected from the acid by Japan varnish, which soon 
dries, and then the drawing is traced upon it. The best way of 
tracing a drawing is to use sheet gelatine, which is employed as 
follows. The gelatine is laid upon the drawing, which its trans- 
parence allows you to see perfectly, and you trace the lines by 
scratching the smooth surface with a sharp point. Y ou then fill 
these scratches with fine black-lead, in powder, rubbing it in 
with the finger, turn the tracing with its face to the plate, 
and rub the back of it with a burnisher. The black-lead from 
the scratches adheres to the etching ground and shows upon 
it as pale grey, much more visible than anything else you can 
use for tracing. Then comes the work of the etching-needle, 
which is merely a piece of steel sharpened more or less. J. M. W. 
Turner used a prong of an old steel fork which did as well as 
anything, but neater etching-needles are sold by artists’ colour- 
makers. The needle removes the ground or cover and lays the 
copper bare. Some artists sharpen their needles so as to present 
a cutting edge which, when used sideways, scrapes away a broad 
line ; and many etchers use needles of various degrees of sharp- 
ness to get thicker or thinner lines. It may be well to observe, 
in connexion with this part of the subject, that whilst thick lines 
agree perfectly well with the nature of woodcut, they are very 
apt to give an unpleasant heaviness to plate engraving of all kinds, 
whilst thin lines have generally a clear and agreeable appearance 
in plate engraving. Nevertheless, lines of moderate thickness 
are used effectively in etching when covered with finer shading, 
and very thick lines indeed were employed with good results 
by Turner when he intended to cover them with mezzotint {q.xh), 
and to print in brown ink, because their thickness was essential 
to prevent them from being overwhelmed ])y the mezzotint, and 
the brown ink made them print less heavily than black. Etchers 
differ in opinion as to whether the needle ought to scratch the 
copper or simply to glide upon its surface. A gliding needle is 
much more free, and therefore communicates a greater appear- 
ance of freedom to the etching, but it has the inconvenience that 
the etching-ground may not always be entirely removed, and 
then the lines may be defective from insufficient biting. A 
scratching needle, on the other hand, is free from this serious 
inconvenience, but it must not scratch irregularly so as to engrave 
lines of various depth. The biting in former times was generally 
done with a mixture of nitric acid and water, in equal proportions; 
but in the present day a Dutch mordant is a good deal used, 
which is composed as follows : Hydrochloric acid, 100 grammes ; 
chlorate of potash, 20 grammes ; water, 880 granunes. To make 
it, heat the water, add the chlorate of potash, wait till it is 
entirely dissolved, and then add the acid. The nitrous mordant 
acts rapidly and causes ebullition ; the Dutch mordant acts 
slowly and causes no ebullition. The nitrous mordant widen.s 
the lines ; the Dutch mordant bites in depth, and does not widen 
the lines to any perceptible degree. The time required for both 
depends upon temperature. A mordant bites slowly when cold, 
and more and more rapidly when heated. To obviate irregularity 
caused by difference of temperature, it is a good plan to heat the 
Dutch mordant artificially to 95® F^r. by lamps under the bath 
(for which a photographer’s porcelain tray is most convenient), 
and keep it steadily to that temperature ; the results may then be 
counted upon ; but whatever the temperature fixed upon, the 
results will be regular if it is regular. To get different degrees of 
biting on the same plate the lines which are to be pale are 
“stopped out” by l^ing painted over with Japan varnish or 
i^th etching ground dissolved in oil of lavender, the darkest 
lines being reserved to the last, as they have to bite longest. When 
the acid has done its work properly the lines are bitten in such 
various degrees of depth that they will print with the degree of 
blackness required ; but if some parts of the subject require 
to be made ]^ler, they can be lowered by nibbing them with 


charcoal and olive oil, and if they have to be made deeper they 
can be rebitten, or covered with added shading. Rebiting is 
done with the roller above mentioned, which is now charged 
very lightly with paste and rolled o>er the copper with no 
pressure but its own weight, so as to cover the smooth surface 
but not fill up any of the lines. The oil of lavender is then 
expelled as before by gently heating the plate, but it is not 
smoked. The lines which require rebiting may now be rebitten, 
and the others preserved against the action of the acid by stopping 
out. These are a few of the most essential technical points in 
etching, but there are many matters of detail for which the reader 
is referred to the special works on the subject. 

There are many varieties in the processes of etching, and it is 
only necessary here to indicate the essential facts. A brief 
analysis of different styles may be given. 

(i) Pure Line, As there is line engraving, so there is line 
etching ; but as the etching-needle is a freer instrument than the 
burin, the line has qualities which differ widely from those of 
the burin line. Each of the two has its own charm and beauty ; 
the liberty of the one is charming, and the restraint of the other 
is admirable also in its right place. In line etching, as in line 
engraving, the great masters purposely exhibit tJie line and do 
not hide it under too much shading. (2) Line and Shade, This 
answers exactly in etching to Mantegna’s work in engraving. 
The most impiortant lines are drawn first tliroughout, and the 
shade thrown over them like a wash with the brush over a pen 
sketch in indelible ink. (3) Shade and Texture, This is used 
chiefly to imitate oil-painting. Here the line (properly so called) 
is entirely abandoned, and the attention of the etcher is given 
to texture and chiaroscuro. He uses lines, of course, to express 
these, but does not exhibit them for their own beauty ; on the 
contrary, he conceals them. 

Of these three styles of etching the first is technically the 
easiest, and being also the most rapid, is adopted for sketching 
on the copper from nature ; the second is the next in difficulty ; 
and the third the most difficult, on account of the biting, which 
is never ea.sy to manage when it becomes elaborate. The etcher 
has, however, many resource.s ; he can make passages paler by 
burnishing them, or by using charcoal, or he can efface tJiem 
entirely with the scraper and charcoal ; he can darken them by 
rebiting or by regroundin^ the plate and adding fresh work ; 
and he need not run the risk of biting the very palest passages 
of all, because these can be easily done with the dry point, which 
is simply a well-sharpened stylus u.sed directly on the copper 
without the help of acid. It is often asserted that any one can 
etch who can draw, but this is a mistaken assertion likely to 
mislead. Without requiring so long an apprenticeship as the 
burin, etching is a very difficult art indeed, the two main cause.s 
of its difficulty being that the artist does not see his work properly 
as he proceeds, and that mistakes or misfortunes in the biting, 
which are of frequent occurrence to the inexperienced, may 
destroy all the relations of tone. 

Etching, like line engraving, owed much to the old masters, 
but whereas, with the exception of Albert Diirer, the painters 
were seldom practical line engravers, they advanced etching 
not only by advice given to others but by the work of their 
own h^ids. Rembrandt did as much for etching as either 
Raphael or Rubens for line engraving; and in landscape the 
etchings of Claude had an influence which still continues, b<3th 
Rembrandt and Claude being practical workmen in etching,, 
and very skilful workmen. Ostade, Ruysdael, Berghcm, Pauj 
Potter, Karl Dujardin, etched as they painted, and so did k 
greater than any of them, Vandyck. In the earlier part of tip 
19th century etching was almost a defunct art, except as Jit 
was employed by engravers as a help to get faster through thkir 
work, of which “ e^raving ” got all the credit, the public b^g 
unable to distinguish between etched lines and lines cut ^ith 
the burin. But from the middle of the century dates a gjreat 
revival of etching as an independent art, a revival which has 
extended aU over Europe. 

Apart from the copying of pictures by etdhing— which was 
found commercially preferable to the use of line engraying — 
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a number of artists and amateurs gradually practised original 
etching with increasing success, notably Sir Seymour Haden^^, 
J. M. Whistler, Samuel Palmer and others in England, Felix 
Bracquemond, C. F. Daubigny, Charles Jacque, Adolphe Appian, 
Maxime Lalanne, Jules Jacquemart and others on the continent, 
besides that singular and remarkable genius, Charles Meryon. 
Etching clubs, or associations of artists for the publication of 
original etchings, were gradually founded in England, France, 
Germany and Ilelgium. M6ryon and Whistler are two of the 
greatest modem etchers. Among earlier names mention may 
be made of Andrew Geddes (i783*-i844) and of Sir David Wilkie 
(1785-1841). Geddes was the finer artist with the needle ; he it 
was whom Rembrandt best inspired ; his work was in the grand 
manner. Of the rich and rare dry-points “At Peckham Rye” 
and “ At Halliford-on-Thames,” the deepest and most brilliant 
master of landscape would have no need to be ashamed. David 
Wilkie’s prints were, naturally, not less dramatic than his 
pictures, but the etcher’s particular gift was possessed by him 
more intermittently : it is shown best in “ The Receipt,” a 
strong and vivid, dexterous sketch, quite full of character. 
J. S. Cotman’s (1782-1842) etchings are also historically interest- 
ing though they were “ soft ground ” for the most part. They 
show all his qualities of elegance and freedom as a draughtsman, 
and much of his large dignity in the distribution of light and 
shade. T. Girtin (1775-1802), in the preparations for his views 
of Paris, was notably happy. The work of Sir Francis Seymour 
Hadcn (b. 1818) had a powerful influence on the art in England. 
Between 1858 and 1879 Seymour Haden — the first president 
of the Royal Society of Painter Etchers — produced the vast 
majority of his plates, which have always good draughtsmanship, 
unity of effect and a personal impression. They show a strong 
feeling for nature. If, amongst some two hundred subjects, 
it were necessary to select one or two for peculiar praise, they 
might be the ‘^Breaking up of the Agamemnon, the almost 
perfect “ Water Meadow,” the masterly presentment of “ Erith 
Marshes,” and the later diy'-point of “ Windmill Hill.” Another 
great etcher — Frenchman by birth, but English by long residence 
— is Alphonse Legros (^.?>.). Great in expression and suggestive 
draughtsmanship, austere and economical in line, Legros’s w'ork 
is the grave record of the observation and the fancy of an imagina- 
tive mind. In poetic portraiture nothing can well exceed his 
etched vision of G. F. Watts ; “ La Mort du Vagabond ” is 
noticeable for terror and homely pathos ; “ Communion dans 
rfiglise St M6dard ” is perhaps the best instance of the dignity, 
vigour and grave sympathy with which he addre.sses himself to 
ecclesiastical themes. Something of these latter qualities, 
in dealing with similar themes, Legros passed on to his pupil, Sir 
Charles Holroyd (b. 1861) — an etcher in the true vein ; whilst 
an earlier pupil, prolific as himself, as im^inativc, and some- 
times more deliberately uncouth — William Strang, A.R.A. 
(b. 1859) — carried on in his own way the tradition of that part of 
Ix'gros’s practice, the preoccupation with the humble, for which 
Legros himself found certain warrant in a portion of the great 
ceuvre of Rembrandt. Frank Short, A.R.A. (b. 1857), as with 
the very touch of Turner, carried to completion great designs 
that Turner left unfinished for the Liber studiorum. The 
delicacy of “ Sleeping till the Flood,” the curiously suggestive 
realism of “ Wrought Nails ” — a scene in the Black Country — 
entitle him to a lasting place in the list of the fine wielders of the 
etching-needle. D. Y. Cameron (b. 1865) betrays the influence 
of Rembrandt in a noble etching, “ Border Towers,” and the 
influence of M6ryon in such a print as that of “ The Palace, 
Stirling.” His “ London Set ” is particularly fine. The individu- 
ality of C. T. Watson is less marked, but his skill, chiefly m 
architectural work, is noticeable. Admirers of the studiously 
accurate portraiture of a great monument may be able to set 
Watson’s print of “ St Etienne du Mont by the side of Moon’s 
august and mysterious and ever-memoraible vision. Paul Hellfcu 
(b. 1859) in his brilliant sketches, particularly of women, has 
used the art of etching in a peculiarly individual and delightful 
way. Among the numerous other modem etchers only a bare 
mcttlicVh can be made of Oliver Hall, Minna Bolingbioke and 


Elizabeth Armstrong (Mrs Watson and Mrs Stanhope Forbes), 
Alfred East, Robert Macbeth, Walter Sickert, Robert Goff, 
Mortimer Menpes, Percy Thomas, Raven Hill, and Prof. H. von 
Herkomer, in England ; in France, Roussel, J. F. Raffaelli 
(b. 1850), Besnard and J. J. J. Tissot (1836-1902). ' 

The oldest treatise on etching is that of Abraham Bosse (1645). 
See also P. G. Hamerton, Etching and Etchers (1868), and Etchers* 
Handbook (1881) ; F. Wedmore, Etching in England (1895) »* Singer 
and Strang, Etchings Engravings S'C. (1897). 

ETBOCLE8, in Greek legend, king of Thebes, son of Oedipus 
and Jocasta (locaste). After their father had been driven out 
of the country, he and his brother Pol>meices agreed to reign 
alternately for a year. Eteocles, however, refus^ to keep the 
agreement, and Polyneices fled to Adrastus, king of Argos, 
whom he persuaded to undertake the famous expedition against 
Thebes on his behalf. The two brothers met in single combat, 
and both were slain. The Thelmn rulers decreed that only 
Eteocles should receive the honour of burial, but the decree was 
set at naught by Antigone (g.v.), the sister of Polyneices. The 
fate of Eteocles and Polyneices forms the subject of the Seven 
against Thebes of Aeschylus and of the Phoenissae of Euripides. 

ETESIAN WIND fLat. etesius, annual ; Gr. iros, year), a 
Mediterranean wind blowing from the north and west in summer 
for abo ut six weeks annually. 

fiTEX, ANTOINE (1808-1888), French sculptor, painter and 
architect, was bom in Paris on the 20th of March 1808. He first 
exhibited in the salon of 1833, work including a reproduction 
in marble of his “ Death of Hyacinthus,” and the plaster cast 
of his “ Cain and his race cursed by God.” Thiers, who was at 
this time minister of public works, now commissioned him to 
execute the two groups of “ Peace ” and “ War,” placed at each 
side of the Arc de Triomphe. This last, which established his 
reputation, he reproduced in marble in the salon of 1839. The 
French capital contains numerous examples of the sculptural 
works of £tex, which included mythological and religious 
subjects besides a great number of portraits. His paintings 
include the subjects of Eurydice and the martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian, and among the licst known of his architectural pro- 
ductions are the tomb of Napoleon I. in the Invalides and a 
monument of the revolution of 1848. Etex wrote a number of 
essays on subjects connected with the arts, The last year of his 
life was spent at Nice, and he died at Chaville (Seine-et-Oise) 
on the 14th of July 1888. 

See P. E. Mang^nt, Antoine Etex, peintre^ sculpteur et architectes 
J808-1S88 (Paris, 1894). 

ETHER, (C2Hj^) 20, the Aether of pharmacy, a colourless, 
volatile, highly inflammable liquid, of specific gravity, 0*736 at o®, 
boiling-point 35° C., and freezing-point 117° 4 C. (K. Olszewski). 
It has a strong and characteristic odour, and a hot sweetish 
taste, is soluble in ten parts of water, and in all proportions in 
alcohol, and dissolves bromine, iodine, and, in small quantities, 
sulphur and phosphorus, also the volatile oils, most fatty and 
resinous substances, guncotton, caoutchouc and certain of the 
vegetable alkaloids. The vapour mixed with oxygen or air is 
violently explosive. The making of ether by the action of 
sulphuric acid on alcohol was known in about the 13th century ; 
and later Basil Valentine and Valerius Cordus f^cribed its 
preparation and properties. The name ether appears to have 
been applied to the drug only since the times of Frobenius, 
who in 1730 termed it spiritus aethereus or vind vitridatus. It 
was considered to be a sulphur compound, hence its name 
suIjAur ether ; this idea was proved to be erroneous by Valentine 
Rose in about 1800. Ether is manufactured by the distillation 
of 5 parts of 90 % alcohol with 9 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid at a temperature of 140^-145® C., a constant stream of 
alcohol being caused to flow into t^e mixture during the opera- 
tion. The distillate is purified by treatment with lime and 
calchim chloride, and subsequent distillatk)ii. The mechanism 
of this reaction was explained by A. Williamson in 1850. For 
other methods of preparation see Ethers.^ 

» See also J. v. Liebig, Ann. Chem. Pharm.y 1837, 23, p. 39 ; 1839, 
30, p. 129 ; E. Mftacherlioh, Pom. Ann.^ 1836, 31, p. 273 ; 1841, 53, 
p. 95 ; A. W. Williamson, Phil. iSso (3), 37^ p. 350. 
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The presence of so small a quantity as i % of alcohol may be 
detected in ether by the colour imparted to it by aniline violet ; 
if water or acetic acid be present, ether must be shaken with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate before the application of the test. 
When heated with zinc dust, it yields ethylene and water. 
Chromic acid oxidizes it to acetic acid and ozone oxidizes it to 
ethyl peroxide. In contact with hydriodic acid gas at o° C, it 
forms ethyl iodide (R. D. Silva, Bet., 1875, 8, p. 903), and with 
water and a little sulphuric acid at 180^ C, it yields alcohol 
(E. Erlenmeyer, Zeit. f. chemie, 1868, p, 343). 1 1 forms crystalline 
compounds with bromine and with many metallic salts. 

Medicine , — For the anaesthetic properties of ether see Anaes- 
thesia. Applied externally, ether evaporates very rapidly, 
producing such intense cold as to cause marked local anaesthesia. 
For this purpose it is best applied as a fine spray, but etliyl 
chloride is generally found more efficient and produces less sub- 
sequent discomfort. It aids the absorption of fats and may be 
used with cod liver oil when the latter is administered by the skin. 
If it be rubbed in or evaporation be prevented, it acts, like 
alcohol and chloroform, as an irritant. Ten to twenty minims 
of ether, subcutaneously injected, constitute perhaps the most 
rapid and powerful cardiac stimulant known, and are often 
employed for this purpose in cases of syncope under anaesthesia. 
Taken internally, ether acts in many respects similarly to alcohol 
and chloroform, but its stimulant action on the heart is much 
more marked, being exerted both reflexly from the stomach 
and directly after its rapid absorption. Ether is thus the type of 
a rapidly diffusible stimulant. It is also useful in relieving the 
paroxysms of asthma. The dose for repeated administration 
is from 10 to 30 minims and for a single administration up to a 
drachm. 

Chronic Poisoning , — A dose of a little more than a drachm 
(a teaspoonful) will produce a condition of inebriation lasting 
for one-half to one hour, but the dose must soon be greatly in- 
creased. The after-effects are, if anything, rather pleasant, and 
thc^ habit of ether drinking is certainly not so injurious as alcohol- 
ism. The principal symptons of chronic eth(T-drinking are a 
weakening of the activity of the special senses, and notaldy 
sight and hearing, a lowering of the intelligence and a degree 
of general paresis (partial paralysis) of motion. 

ETHEREDGE [or Etherege], SIR GEORGE {c. 1635-1691), 
English dramatist, was born about the year 1635, and belonged 
to an Oxfordshire family. He is said to have been educated at 
Cambridge, l)ut Dennis assures us that “ to his certain knowledge 
he understood neither Greek nor Latin.’* He travelled abroad 
early, and seems to have resided in France. It is possible that 
he witnessed in Paris the pcrforrnances of some of Moli^re’s 
earliest comedies ; and he seems, from an allusion in one of his 
plays, to have been personally acquainted with Bussy Rabutin. 
On his return to London he studied the law at one of the Inns 
of Court. His tastes were those of a fine gentleman, and he in- 
dulged freely in pleasure. 

Sometime soon after the Restoration he composed his comedy 
of The Comical Rer)enge or Love in a Tuby which introduced him 
to Lord Buckhurst, afterwards the earl of Dorset. This was 
brought out at the Duke’s theatre in 1664, and a few copies were 
printed in the same year. It is partly in rhymned heroic verse, 
like the stilted tragedies of the Howards and Killigrews, but it 
contains comic scenes that are exceedingly bright and fresh. 
The sparring between Sir Frederick and the Widow introduced a 
style of wit hitherto unknown upCn the English stage. The 
success of this play was very great, but Etheredge waited four 
years before he repeated his experiment. Meanwhile he gained 
the highest reputation as a poetical beau, and moved in the circle 
of Sir Charles Sedley, Lord Rochester and the other noble wits 
of the day. In 1668 he brought out She would df she could, a 
comedy in many respects admirable, full of action, wit and 
spirit, although to the last degree frivolous and immoral. But in 
this play Etheredge first shows himself a new power in literature ; 
he h^ nothing of the rudeness of his predecessors Or the gro.ssness 
of his contemporaries. We move in an aiiy and fantastic world, 
where flirtation is the only serions business of life. At this time 
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Etheredge was living a life no less frivolous and unprincipled than 
those of his Courtals and Freemans. He formed an alliance with 
the famous actress Mrs Elizabeth Barry ; she bore him a daughter, 
on whom he settled £6000, but who, unhappily, died in her youth. 
His wealth and wit, the distinction and charm of his manners, 
won Etheredge the general worsliip of society, and his tempera- 
ment is best shown by the names his contemporaries gave him, 
of “ gentle George ” and “ easy Etheredge.” Rochester up- 
braided him for inattention to literature ; and at last, after a 
silence of eight years, he came forward with one more play, un- 
fortunately his last. The Man oj Mode or Sir Fo filing Flutter, 
indisputably the best comedy of intrigue written in England before 
the days of Congreve, was acted and printed in 1676, and enjoyed 
an unbounded success. Besides the merit of its plot and wit, it 
had the personal charm of being supposed to satirize, or a,t least 
to paint, persons well known in London. Sir Fopling Flutter was 
a portrait of Beau Hewit, the reigning exquisite of the hour ; 
in Dorimant the poet drew the earl of Rochester, and in Medley a 
portrait of himself ; while even the drunken shoemaker was a 
real character, who made his fortune from being thus brought 
into public notice. After this brilliant success Etheredge 
retired from literature; his gallantries and his gambling in a 
few years deprived him of his fortune, and he looked about for a 
rich match. He was knighted before 1680, and gained the hand 
and the money of a rich widow. He was sent by Charles II. 
on a mission to the Hague, and in March 1685 was appointed 
resident minister in the imperial German court at Regensburg. 
He was very uncomfortable in Germany, and after three and a 
half years’ residence left for Paris. He bad collected a library 
at Regensburg, some volumes of which ant in the theological 
college there. His MS. despatches are preserved in the British 
Museum, where they were discovered and described by Mr Gosse 
in 1881 ; they add very largely to our knowledge of Etheredge’s 
career. He died in Paris, probably in 1691, for Narcissus Luttrcll 
notes in Fe!)ruary 1692 that ” Sir George Etherege, tlic late King 
James’ amba.ssador to Vienna, died lately in Paris.” 

Etheredge deserves to hold a more distinguished place in 
English literature tlian has generally been allotted to him. In 
a dull and heavy age, he inaugurated a period of genuine wit and 
sprightliness. He invented the comedy of intrigue, and led the 
way for the masterpieces of Congreve and Sheridan. Befoi'e 
his time the manner of Ben Jonson liad prevailed in comedy, and 
traditional “ humours ” and typical eccentricities, instead of real 
characters, had crowded the comic stage. Etheredge paints with 
a light, faint hand, but it is from nature, and his portraits of fops 
and beaux are simply unexcelled. No one knows better than he 
how to present a gay young gentleman, a Dorimant, ** an un- 
confinable rover after amorous adventures.” His genius is as light 
as thistle-down ; he is frivolous, without force of conviction, 
without principle ; but his wit is very sparkling, and his style pure 
and singularly picturesque. No one approaches Etheredge in 
delicate touches of dress, furniture and scene ; he makes the 
fine airs of London gentlemen and ladies live before our eyes 
even more vividly than Congreve does ; but he has less insight 
and less energy than Congreve. Had he been poor or ambitious, 
he might have been to England almost what Moliire was to 
France, but he was a rich man living at his case, and he disdained 
to excel in literature, Etheredge was fair, slender, genteel 
man, but spoiled his countenance with drinking.” His con-, 
temporaries all agre« in acknowledging that he was tlie soul of,( 
affability and sprightly good-nature. f 

The life of Etheredge was first given in detail by Edmund Goa^ 
in Seventeenth Century Stitdees (1883). His works were edited \m 
A. W. Verity, in 1888. (E. G.)^ 

ETHERIDGE, /OHN WESLEY (1804-1866), English up- 
conformist divine, was born near Newport, Isle of Wight, on 
24th of February 1804. He received most of his early eduoition 
from his father. Though he never attended any universit]^ he 
acquired ultimately a thorough knowledge of Greek, littin, 
Hebrew, Syriac, French and German. In 1824 he was placed on 
the Wesk)^ Methodist plan as a local preacher. In i8a6 his 
offer to enter the ministry was accepted, and after the usual 
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probationary trial he was received into full connexion at the 
conference of 1831. For two years after this he remained at 
Brighton, and in 1833 he removed to Cornwall, being stationed 
successively at the Truro and Falmouth circuits. From Falmouth 
he removed to Darlaston, where in 1838 his health gave way. For 
a good many years he was a supernumerary, and lived for a while 
at Caen and Paris, where in the public libraries he found great 
facilities for prosecuting his favourite Oriental studies. His 
health having considerably improved, he l>ecame, in 1843, pastor 
of the Methodist church at Boulogne. He returned to England 
in i847,and was appointed successively to the circuits of Islington, 
Bristol, Leeds, Penzance, Penryn, Truro and St Austell in east 
Cornwall. Shortly after his return to England he received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the university of Heidelberg. He was a 
patient, modest, hard-working and accurate scholar. He died at 
Camborne on the 24th of May 1866. 

His principal works arc Horae Afamaicae (1843) ; History, Liturgies 
and Literature of the Syrian Churches (1847) I ^ Apostolic Acts 
and Epistles, from the Pcshito or Ancient Syriac (1849) ; Jerusalem 
and Tiberias, a Survey of the Religious and Scholastic Learning of the 
Jews (1856) ; The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan hen Vzziel 
(ist vol. in 1862, 2nd in 1865). See Memoir, by Rev. Thornlcy Smith 
(1871). 

ETHERIDGE, ROBERT (1819-1903), English geologist and 
palaeontologist, was bom at Ross, in Herefordshire, on the 3rd 
of December 1819. After an ordinary school education in his 
native town, he obtained employment in a business house in 
Bristol. There he devoted his spare time to natural history 
pursuits, and in 1850 was appointed curator of the museum 
attached to the Bristol Philosophical Institution. He also became 
lecturer on botany in the Bristol medical school. In 1857, 
through the influence of Sir Roderick I. Murchison, he was ap)- 
pointed to a post in the Museum of Practical Greology in London, 
and eventually became palaeontologist to the Geological Survey. 
In 1865 he assisted Prof, Huxley in the preparation of a Catalogue 
of Fossils in the Museum of Practical Geology, His chief work 
for many years was in naming the fossils collected during the 
progress of the Geological Survey, and in supplying the lists 
that were appended to numerous official memoirs. In this way 
he acquired an exceptional knowledge of British fossils, and he 
ultimately prepared an elaborate work entitled Fossils of the 
British Islands, Strati graphically and Zoologically arranged. 
Only the first volume dealing with the Palaeozoic species was 
published (1888). Etheridge also was author of several papers 
on the Rhaetic Beds, and of an important essay on the Physical 
Structure of North Devon, and on the Palaeontological Value 
of the Devonian Fossils (1867). He edited, and in the main re- 
wrote, the second part of a new edition of John Phillips’ Manual 
of Geology — entitled Stratigraphical Geology and Palaeontology 
(1885). He was elected F.R.S. in 1871, and was president of the 
Geological Society in 1881-1882. In 1881 Etheridge was trans- 
ferred from the Geological Survey to the geological department 
of the British Museum, where he served as assistant keeper until 
1891. He died at Chelsea, London, on the i8th of December 
1903 - 

Memoir by Dr Henry Woodward (with list of works and TX)rtrait) 
in Geological Magazine, January 1904 ; also Memoir by H. B. Wood- 
ward (with portrait) in Proc, Bristol Nat. Soc. x. 175, 

ETHERS, in organic chemistry, compounds of the general 
formula R-O R', where R, R'=alkyl or aryl groups. They may 
be regarded as the anhydrides of the alcohols, being formed by 
elimination of one molecule of water from two molecules of the 
alcohols ; those in which the two hydrocarbon radicals are 
similar are known as simple ethers, and those in which they are 
dissimilar as mixed ethers. They may be prepared by the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid on the alcohols, alk>d 
sulphuric acids being first formed, which yield ethers on heating 
with alcohols. The process may be made a continuous one by 
running a thin stream of alcohol continually into the heated 
reaction mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid. Benzene sul- 
phonic acid has been used in place of sulphuric acid (F. KrafPt, 
Ber., 1893, 26, p. 2829). A. W. Williamson (Ann., 1851, 77, p. 
38; 1852, 81, p. 77) prepared ether by the action of sodium 


ethylate on ethyl iodide, and showed that all ethers must possess 
the structural formula given above (see also Brit. Assoc, Reports, 
1850, p. 65). TTiey may also be prepared by heating the alkyl 
halides with silver oxide. 

The ethers are neutral volatile liquids (the first member, 
methyl ether, is a gas at ordinary temperature). Phosphorus 
pentachloride converts them into alkyl chlorides, a similar 
decomposition taking place when thejr are heated with the haloid 
acids. Nitric acid and chromic acid oxidize them in such a 
manner that they yield the same products as the alcohols from 
which they are derived. With chlorine they yield substitution 
products. 

Methyl ether, (CHj})20, was first prepared by J. B. Dumas 
and E. Pdigot {Ann, chim, phys,, 1835, [2] 58, p. 19) by heating 
methyl alcohol with sulphuric acid. It is best prepared by 
heating methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid to 140*^ C. and leading 
the evolved gas into sulphuric acid. The sulphuric acid solution 
is then allowed to drop slowly into an equal volume of watel*, 
when the methyl ether is liberated (E. Erlenmeyer and A. 
Kriechbaumer, Ber., 1874, 7, p. 699). It is a pleasant-smelling 
gas, which burns when ignited, and may be condensed to a 
liquid which boils at 23*6° C. It is somewhat soluble in water 
and readily soluble in alcohol, and concentrated sulphuric acid. 
It combines with hydrochloric acid gas to form a compound 
(CH3)20-HC1 (C. Friedel, Comptes rendus, 1875, 81, p. 152). 
Methyl ethyl ether, CHg-O'CgH^, is prepared from methyl iodide 
and sodium ethylate, or from ethyl iodide and sodium methylate 
(A. W. Williamson, 1852, 81, p. 77). It is a liquid which 
boils at 10-8® C. 


For diethyl ether see Ether, and for methyl phenyl either (anisole) 
and ethyl phenyl ether (phcnetole) sec Carboi.ic Acid. 

ETHICS, the name generally given to the science of moral 
philosophy. The word “ ethics ” is derived from the Gr. ijOinuf;, 
that which pertains to character. 

For convenience in reference, the arrangement followed iu tins 
article may be I'xplaincd at the outset 
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Section I. contains a general survey of the subject ; it shows in 
what sense ethics is to be regarded as a special field of philosophical 
investigation — its relations to other departments of thought, especi- 
ally to psychology, religion and modem physical science. The 
article makes no attempt to give a detailed, casuistical examination 
of the matter of ethical theory. For this, reference must be made 
to special articles on philosophic schools, writers and terms. 

Section II. is a historical sketch in four parts tracing the main 
lines of development in ethical speculation from its birth to the 
present day. Here again it has oeen possible to notice only the 
salient points or landmarks, leaving all detail to special articles as 
above. All important writers whose names occur in this sketch 
are treated in special biographical articles, and references are given 
as often as possible to supplementary articles which illustrate and 
explain points which cannot be fully treated here. This is especially 
the case in connexion with technical terms (whose history and 
meaning are inevitably taken for granted) and biographical infor- 
mation about minor ethical writers. 

I. Definition and Subject-Matter of Ethics 
In its widest sense, the term ‘‘ethics” would imply an examina- 
tion into the general character or habits of mankind, and would 
even involve a description or history of the habits of men in par- 
ticular societies living at different periods of time. Such a field 
of study would obviously be too wide for any particular science 
or philosophy to investigate, and moreover portions of the field 
are already occupied by history, by anthropology and by the 
particular sciences {e,g. physiology, anatomy, biology), in so 
far as the habits and character of men depend upon the material 
processes which these sciences examine. Even philosophies 
such as logic and aesthetic would be necessapr for such an 
investigation, if thought and artistic production are normal 
human habits and elements in character. Ethics then is usually 
confined to the particular field of human character and conduct 
so far as they depend upon or exhibit certain gjcneral principles 
commonly known as moral principles. Men in general char- 
acterize their own conduct and character and that of other men 
by such general adjectives as good, bad, right and wrong, and 
it is the meaning and scope of these adjectives, primarily in 
relation to human conduct, and ultimately in their final and 
absolute sense, that ethics investigates. 

A not uncommon definition of ethics as the “science of conduct” 
is inexact for various reasons, (i) The sciences are descriptive 
or experimental. But a description of what acts or what ends 
of action men in the present or the past call, or have called, 
good ” or ‘‘ bad ” is clearly beyond human powers. And 
experiments in morality (apart from the inconvenient practical 
consequences likely to ensue) are useless for purposes of ethics, 
because the moral consciousness would itself at one and the same 
time be required to make the experiment and to provide the 
subject upon which the experiment is performed. (2) Ethics 
is a philosophy and not a science. Philosophy is a process of 
reflection upon the presuppositions involved in unreflective 
thought. In logic and metaphysics it investigates either the 
process of apprehension itself, or conceptions such as cause, 
substance, space, time, which the ordinary scientific conscious- 
ness never criticizes. In moral philosophy the place of the body 
of sciences, which philosophy as the theory of knowledge investi- 
gates, is taken by the developed moral consciousness, which 
already pronounces moral judgment without hesitation, and 
claims authority to subject to continual criticism the institutions 
and forms of social life which it has itself helped to create. 

When ethical sf>ecu]ation first b^ns, conceptions such as 
those of duty, responsibility, the will as the ultimate subject 
of moral approbation and disapprobation, are already in existence 
and ^eady operative. Moral philosophy in a certain sense adds 
nothing to thSrae conceptions, though it sets them in a clearer 
light. The problems of the moral consciousness at time at 


which it first becomes reflective are not strictly speaking philo- 
sophical problems at all. It is occupied with just such questions 
as each individual man who wishes to act rightly is constantly 
called upon to answer, e.g. questions such as “ What particular 
action will meet the claims of justice under such and such 
circumstances ? ” or “ What degree of ignorance will excuse 
this particular person in this particular case from his responsi- 
bility ? ” It tries to attain a knowledge as complete as possible 
of the circumstances under which the act contemplated must be 
performed, the personalities of the piersons whom it may affect, 
and the consequences (so far as they can be foreseen) which 
it will produce, and then by virtue of its own power of moral 
discrimination pronounces judgment. And the ever-recurring 
problem of the moral consciousness, “ What ought to be done ? ” 
is one which receives a clearer and more definite answer as men 
become more able in the course of moral experience to apply 
those principles of the moral consciousness which are yet em- 
ployed in that experience from the outset. Nevertheless there 
is a sense in which moral philosophy may be said to originate 
out of difficulties inherent in the nature of morality itself, although 
it remains true that the questions which ethics attempts to 
answer are never questions with which the moral consciousness 
as such is confronted. The fact that men give different answers 
to moral problems which seem similar in character, or even the 
mere fact that men disregard, when they act immorally, the 
dictates and implicit principles of the moral consciou.sness is 
certain sooner or later to produce the desire either, on the one 
hand, to justify immoral action by casting doubt upon the 
authority of the moral consciousness and the validity of its 
principles, or, on the other hand, to justify particular moral 
judgments either by (the only valid method) an analysis of 
the moral principle involved in the judgment and a demonstra- 
tion of its universal acceptation, or by some attempted proof 
that the particular moral judgment is arrived at by a process 
of inference from some universal conception of the Supreme 
Good or the Final End from which all particular duties or 
virtues may be deduced^ It may be that criticism of morality 
first originates with a criticism of existing moral institutions 
or codes of ethics ; such a criticism may be due to the spon- 
taneous activity of the moral consciousness itself. But when 
such criticism passes into the attempt to find a universal criterion 
of morality — such an attempt being in effect an effort to make 
morality scientific — and especially when the attempt is seen, 
as it must in the end be seen, to fail (the moral consciousness 
being superior to all standards of morality and realizing itself 
wholly in particular judgments), then ethics as a process of 
reflection upon the nature of the moral consciousness may be 
said to begin. If this be true it follows that one of the chief 
functions of ethics must be criticism of mistaken attempts to 
find a criterion of morality superior to the pronouncements of 
the moral consciousness itself. The ultimate superiority of the 
moral consciousness over all other standards is recognized, even 
by those who impugn its authority, whenever they claim that 
all men ought to recognize the superior value of the standards 
which they themselves wish to sulistitute. Similarly, their 
opponents refute their arguments by showing that they are 
based ultimately upon a recognition of certain distinctions 
which are moral distinctions {i,e, imply a mural consciou.sness 
capable of discriminating between right axid wrong in particular 
cases), and that these moral distinctions conflict with the con- 
clusions which they reach. 

This may briefly be illustrated by reference to some of the 
great fundamental controversies of ethics. None of these 
originates out of conflicting statements of the moral conscious 
ness, i,e. there is no fundamental contradiction in morali^ 
itself. No one (if unsophisticated) ever confused the conception 
of pleasure with the conception of the Good, or thought that 
the claims of selfish interest were identical with those of duty. 
But the controversy between hedonists and antihedonists 
originates as soon as men reflect that a good which is not in some 
sense “ my ” good is not good at all, or that no act can be said 
to be moral which docs not satisfy “ me.” Or, again, the 
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reflection that the mark or sign of the perfect performance of 
a particular virtuous act or function is the presence of a char- 
acteristic pleasure which always accompanies it, is opposed to 
the reflection that it is a mark of the highest morality never to 
rest satisfied, and out of these seemingly contradictory state- 
ments of the reflective consciousness might arise a multitude 
of controversies cither concerning pleasure and duty, or the even 
more difficult and complex conceptions of merit, progress, and 
the nature of the Supreme Good or Final End. 

When and how fresh controversies in ethics will begin it would 
be impossible for any one to foretell. Sometimes the dominance 
of a particular science or branch of study is the occasion 
Schncet. attempt to apply to ethics ideas Iwrrowed from 

or analogous to the conceptions of that science. False 
analogies drawn between ethics and mathematics or between 
morality and the perception of beauty have wrought much 
mischief in modem and to some degree even in ancient ethics. 
The influence of ideas borrowed from biology is everywhere 
manifest in the ethical speculations of modem times. Sometimes, 
again, whole theories of ethics have been formulated which can 
be seen in the end to be efforts to subordinate moral conceptions 
to conceptions belonging properly to institutions or departments 
of human thought and activity which the moral consciousness 
has itself originated. Law, for instance, depends, or at least 
ought to depend, upon men’s need for and consciousness of 
justice. And such institutions as the family and the state are 
created by the social consciousness, which is the moral conscious- 
ness from another aspect. Yet morality has been subordinated 
to legal and social sanctions, and moral advance has been held 
to be conditioned by political and social necessities which are 
not moral needs. Similarly no one since civilization emerged 
from barbarism has ever really been willing to yield allegiance 
to a deity who is not moral in the fullest and highest sense of the 
word. God is not superior to moral law. Yet there have been 
. whole systems of theological ethics which have 

•o ogy, human morality upon the arbitrary 

will of God or upon the supreme authority of a divinely inspired 
book or code of laws. One of the greatest of all ethical contro- 
versies, that concerning the freedom of the will, arose directly 
out of what was in reality a theological problem — the necessity, 
namely, of reconciling God’s foreknowledge with human freedom. 
The unreflective moral consciousness never finds it difficult to 
distinguish between a man’s power of willing and all the forces 
of circumstance, heredity and the like, which combine to form 
the temptations to which he may yield or bid defiance ; and 
such facts as remorse ” and “ penitence ” are a continual 
testimony to man’s sense of freedom. But so soon as men 
perceive upon reflection an apparent discrepancy between the 
utterances of their moral consciousness and certain conclusions 
to which theological sp)eculation (or at a later period metaphysical 
and scientifle inquiries) seems inevitably to lead them, they 
will not rest satisfied until the belief in the will’s freedom (hither- 
to unquestioned) is upon further reflection justified or condemned. 
It is clear then that the complexity of the subject-matter of 
ethics Is such that no sharply defined boundary lines can be drawn 
between it and other branches of inquiry. Just in so far as it 
presupposes the apprehension of moral facts, it must presuppose 
a knowledge of the system of social relationships upon which 
some at least of those facts depend. No one, for instance, could 
inquire into the nature of justice witliout lieing further compelled 
to undertake an examination of the nature of the state. 

It would be difficult to decide how much of the dispute between 
the advocates of pleasure theories and their opponents turns 
upon vexed questions of psychology, and how much is 
ch^gy. Strictly relevant to ethics. If, as has already been 
said, one of the chief tasks of ethics is to prevent the 
intrusion into its own sphere of inquiry of ideas borrowed from 
other and alien sources, then obviously these sources must be 
investigated. One example of this necessity may be given. It 
is sometimes maintained that the proper method of ethics is 
the psychological method ; ethics, we are told, should examine 
as its subject-matter moral sentiments wherever found, without 


raising ultimate questions as to the nature of obligation or 
moral authority in general. Now if in opposition to such argu- 
ments the ultimate character of moral obligation be defended, 
it will be necessary to point out that no one feels moral sentiments 
except in connexion with paiticular objects of moral approbation 
or disapprobation (e.g. gratitude is inexplicable apart from a 
particular relationsliip existing between two or more persons), 
and that these objects are objects of the moral consciousness 
alone. But such a line of argument is certain to make necessary 
an inquiry into the nature of the objects of psychological study 
which may produce quite unforeseen results for psychology. 

Nothing therefore is to be gained by confining ethics within 
limits which must from the nature of the case be arbitrary. 
The defender at all events of the supremacy of moral intuitions 
must be prepared to follow whither the argument leads, into 
whatever strange quarters it may direct him. But this much 
may be said by way of delimitation of the scope of ethics : how- 
ever complicated and involved its arguments and processes of 
inference may become, the facts from which they start and the 
conclusions to which they point arc such as the moral conscious- 
ness alone can understand or warrant. (H. H. W.) 

II. Historical Sketch 

j A. Greek and Graeco-Roman EMcs . — ^The ethical speculation 
of Greece, and therefore of Europe, had no abrupt and absolute 
beginning. The naive and fragmentary precepts of conduct, 
which are everywhere the earliest manifestation of nascent 
moral reflection, are a noteworthy element in the gnomic poetry 
of the 7th and 6th centuries b.c. Their importance is shown 
by the traditional enumeration of the Seven Sages of the 6th 
century, and their influence on ethical thought is attested by the 
references of Plato and Aristotle. But from these unscientific 
utterances to a philosophy of morals was a long process. In the 
practical wisdom of Thales (q.v.), one of the seven, we cannot 
discern any systematic theory of morality. In the case of 
Pythagoras, conspicuous among pre-Socratic philosophers as the 
founder not merely of a school, but of a sect or order bound by a 
common rule of life, there is a closer connexion between moral 
and metaphysical speculation. The doctrine of the Pytliagoreans 
that the essence of justice (conceived as equal retribution) was a 
square number, indicates a serious attempt to extend to the 
region of conduct their mathematical view of the universe ; 
and the same may be said of their classification of good with 
unity, straightness and the like, and of evil with the opposite 
qualities. Still, the enunciation of the moral precepts of Pytha- 
goras appears to have been dogmatic, or even prophetic, rather 
than philosophic, and to have been accepted by his disciples 
with an unphilosophic reverenc'e as the tpse dixit ^ of the master. 
Hence, whatever influence the Pythagorean blending of ethical 
and mathematical notions may have had on Plato, and, through 
him, on later thought, we cannot regard the school as having 
really forestalled the Socratic inquiry after a completely reasoned 
theoty of conduct. The ethical element in the “ dark ” philo- 
sophizing of Heraclitus {c, 530-470 b.c.), though it anticipates 
Stoicism in its conceptions of a law of the universe, to which 
the wise man will carefully conform, and a divine harmony, in 
the recognition of which he will find his truest satisfaction, is 
more profound, but even less systematic. It is only when we 
come to Democritus, a contemporary of Socrates, the last of 
the original thinkers whom we distinguish as pre-^cratic, that 
we find anything which we can call an ethical system. The 
fragments that remain of the moral treatises of Democritus are 
sufficient, perhaps, to convinoe us that the turn of Greek philo- 
sophy in the direction of conduct, whkh was actually due to 
Socrates, would have taken place without him, thou|[h in a less 
decided manner ; but when wc compare the Dmoentean ethics 
with the post-Socratic system to which it has most affinity, 
Epicureanism, we find that it exhibits a very rudimentaiy 
apprehension of the formal conditions whidi moral teaching 
must fulfil before it can lay claim to be treated as scientific. 

> This well-known phrase was originally attributed to the Pytha* 
goreana 
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The truth is that no S5rstem of ethics could be constructed until 
attention had been directed to the vagueness and inconsistency 
of the common moral opinions of mankind. For tliis purpose 
was needed the concentration of a philosophic intellect of the 
first order on the problems of practice. In ^crates first we find 
the required combination of a paramount interest in conduct 
and an ardent desire for knowledge. The pre^-Socratic thinkers 
were all primarily devoted to ontological research ; but by the 
middle of the 5th century b.c. the conflict of their dogmatic 
systems had led some of the keenest minds to doubt the possibility 
of penetrating the secret of the physical universe. This doubt 
found expression in the reasoned scepticism of Gorgias^ and 
produced the famous proposition of Protagoras, that human 
apprehension is the only standard of existence. The same 
feeling led Socrates to abandon the old physico-metaphysical 
inquiries. In his case, moreover, it was strengthened by a naive 
piety that forbade him to search into things of which the gods 
seemed to have reserved the knowledge to themselves. The regula* 
tion of human action, on the other hand (except on occasions of 
special difficulty, for which omens and oracles might be voucht 
safed), they had left to human reason. On this accordingly 
Socrates concentrated his efforts. 

Though, however, Socrates was the first to arrive at a proper 
conception of the problems of conduct, the general idea did not 
originate with him. The natural reaction against the 
SophiMtM, nnetaphysical and ethical dogmatism of the early 
thinkers had reached its climax in the Sophists (q*v.), 
Gorgias and Protagoras are only representatives of what was 
really a universal tendency to abandon dogmatic theory and take 
refuge in practical matters, and especially, as was natural in the 
Greek city-state, in the civic relations of the citizen. The educa- 
tion given by the Sophists aimed at no general theory of life, 
but professed to expound the art of getting on in the world and 
of managing public affairs. In their eulogy of the virtues of the 
citizen, they pointed out the prudential character of justice and 
the like as a means of obtaining pleasure and avoiding pain. 
The Greek conception of society wa.s such "jhat the life of the 
free-born citizen consisted mainly of his [ r . lie function, and, 
therefore, the pseudo-ethical disquisitions of tl Sophists satisfied 
the requirements of the age. None thought of (virtue 

or excellence) as a unique quality possessed of an intrinsic value, 
but as the virtue of the citizen, just as good flute-playing was the 
virtue of the flute-player. We see here, as in other activities 
of the age, a determination to acquire technical knowledge, and 
to apply it directly to the practical issue ; just as music was being 
enriched by new technical knowledge, architecture by modem 
theories of plans and T-squares (sc. Hippodamus), the handling 
of soldiers by the new technique of ‘'tactics” and ‘'hoplitics,” so 
citizenship must he analysed afresh, systematized and adapted 
in relation to modem requirements. The Sophists had studied 
these matters superficially indeed but with thoroughness as far 
as they went, and it is not remarkable that they should have 
taken the methods which were successful in rhetoric, and 
applied them to the “ science and art ” of civic virtues. Plato’s 
Protagoras claims, not unjustly, that in teaching virtue they 
simply did systematically what every one else was doing at 
haphazard. But in the true sense of the word, they had no 
ethical system at all, nor did they contribute save by contrast 
to ethical speculation. They merely analysed conventional 
formulae, much in the manner of certain modem so-called 
“ scientific ” moralists. Into this arena of hazy popular common 
spcnitM. sense Socrates brought a new critii^ spirit, showing 
that these popular lecturers, in spite of their fertile 
eloquence, could not defend their fundamental assumptions, 
nor even give rational definitions of what they professed to ex- 
plain. Not only were they thus “ ignorant,” but they were afao 
perpetually inconsistentwith themselves in dealing with particular 
instances. Thus, by the aid of his famous "dialectic,” Socrates 
arrived first at the negative result that the professed teadiers of 
the people were as ignorant as he himself claimed to be, and in 
a measure justified the eulogy of Aristotle that he rendered to 
philosophy the service of " introducing induction and de&iitions.” 
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This description of his work is, however, both too technical and 
too positive, if we may judge from those earlier dialogues of 
Plato in which the real Socrates is found least modified. The 
pre-eminent wisdom which the Delphic oracle attributed to him 
was held by himself to consist in a unique consciousness of 
ignorance. Yet it is equally clear from Plato tliat there was a 
most important positive element in the teaching of Socrates in 
virtue of which it is just to say with Alexander Bain, “ the first 
important name in ancient ethical philosophy is Socrates.” 
The union of the negative and the positive elements in his work 
has caused historians no little perplexity, and we cannot quite 
save the philosopher's consistency unless we regard some of the 
doctrines attributed to him by Xenophon as merely tentative 
and provisional. Still the positions of Socrates that are most 
important in the history of ethical thought not only are easy 
to harmonize with his conviction of ignorance, but even render 
it easier to understand his unwearied cross-examination of com- 
mon opinion. While he showed clearly the difficulty of acquiring 
knowledge, he was convinced that knowledge alone could be the 
source of a coherent system of virtue, as error of evil. Socrates, 
therefore, first in the history of thought, propounds a positive 
scientific law of conduct. Virtue is knowledge. This principle 
involved the paradox that no man, knowing good, would do evil, 
i But it was a paradox derived from his unanswerable truisms, 
"Every one wishes for his own good, and would get it if he could,” 
and "No one would deny that justice and virtue generally are 
goods, and of all goods the l)eBt.” All virtues are, therefore, 
summed up in knowledge of the good. But this good is not, for 
Socrates, duty as distinct from interest. The force of the paradox 
depends upon a blending of duty and interest in the single notion 
of good, a blending which was dominant in the common thoujjht 
of the age. This it is which forms the kernel of the positive 
thought of Socrates according to Xenophon. He could give no- 
satisfactory account of Good in the abstract, and evaded all 
questions on this point by saying that he knew " no good that 
was not good for something in particular y* but that good is 
consistent with itself. For himself he prized above all things 
the wisdom that is virtue, and in the task of producing it he 
endured the hardest penury, maintaining that such life was 
richer in enjoyment than a life of luxury. This many-sidedness 
of view is illustrated by the curious blending of noble and merely 
utilitarian sentiment in his account of friendship : a friend who 
can be of no service is valueless ; yet the highest service that a 
friend can render is moral improvement. 

The historically important characteristics of liis moral philcH 
sophy, if we take (as we must) his teaching and character 
together, may be summarized as follows : — (i) an ardent inquiry 
for knowledge nowhere to be found, but which, if found, would 
perfect human conduct ; (2) a demand meanwhile that men 
should act as far as possible on some consistent theory ; (3) a 
provisional adhesion to the commonly received view of good, 
m all its incoherent complexity, and a perpetual readiness to 
maintain the harmony of its different elements, and demonstrate 
the superiority of virtue by an appeal to the standard of self- 
interest ; (4) personal firmness, as apparently easy as it was 
actually invincible, in carrying out consistently such practical 
convictions as he had attained. It is only when we keep all 
these points in view that we can understand how from the 
spring of Socratic conversation flowed the div^gent streams 
of Greek ethical thoi^ht. 

Four distinct philosophical schools trace their immediate 
origin to the circle that gathered round Socrates — the Megarian, 
the Platonic, the Cynic and the Cyrenaic. The 
impress of the master is manifest on all, in spite of sScrmUp 
wide differences that divide them ; they all agree in sctopit^ 
holding the most important possession of man to be 
wisdom or knowledge, and the moat important knowled^ to be 
knowledge of Good. Here, however, the agreement ends. “Jj^ie 
more ^philosophic part of the circle, forming a group in which 
EucUd of Megara (see Mbgarian School) seems at first to have 
taken the lead, regarded this Good as the object of a still un- 
fulfilled quest, and were led to identify it with the hidden secret 
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of the universe^ and thus ta pass from ethics to metaphysics. 
Others again, whose demand for knowledge was more easily 
satisfied, and who were more impressed with the positive and 
practical side of the msuster’s teaching, made the quest a much 
simpler affair. They took the Good as already known, and held 
philosophy to consist in the steady application of this knowledge 
to conduct. Among these were Antisthenes the Cynic and 
Aristippus of Cyrene. It is by their recognition of the duty of 
living consistently by theory instead of mere impulse or custom, 
their sense of the new value given to life through this rationaliza- 
tion, and their effort to maintain the easy, calm, unwavering 
firmness of the Socratic temper, that we recognize both Antis- 
thenes and Aristippus as ‘‘Socratic men,” in spite of the complete- 
ness with which they divided their master’s positive doctrine 
into systems diametrically opposed. Of their contrasted prin- 
ciples we may perhaps say that, while Aristippus took the most 
obvious logical step for reducing the teaching of Socrates to clear 
dogmatic unity, Antisthenes certainly drew the most natural 
inference from the Socratic life. 


Aristippus (see Cyrenaics) argued that, if all that is beautiful 
or admirable in conduct has this quality as being useful, i,e. 

productive of some further good ; if virtuous action 
tippuM. essentially action done with insight, or rational 
apprehension of the act as a means to this good, this 
good must be pleasure. Bodily pleasures and pains Aristippus 
held to be the keenest, though he does not seem to have main- 
tained this on any materialistic theory, as he admitted the 
existence of purely mental pleasures, such as joy in the prosperity 
of one’s native land. He fully recognized that his good was 
capable of being realized only in successive parts, and gave even 
exaggerated emphasis to the rule of seeking the pleasure of the 
moment, and not troubling oneself about a dubious future. 
It was in the calm, resolute, skilful culling of such pleasures as 
circumstances afforded from moment to moment, undisturbed 
by passion, prejudices or superstition, that he conceived the 
quality of wisdom to be exhibited ; and tradition represents 
him as realizing this ideal to an impressive degree. Among the 
prejudices from which the wise man was free he included all 
regard to customary morality beyond what was due to the 
actual penalties attached to its violation ; though he held, with 
Socrates, that these penalties actually render conformity reason- 
able. Thus early in the history of ethical theory appeared the 
most thoroughgoing exposition of hedonism. 

Far otherwise was the Socratic spirit understood by Antisthenes 
and the Cynics {q,v.). They equally held that no speculative 


research was needed for the discovery of good and 
QmloB. virtue, and maintained that the Socratic wisdom was 
exhibited, not in the skilful pursuit, but in the rational 
disregard of pleasure, — in the clear apprehension of the intrinsic 
worthlessness of this and most other objects of men’s ordinary 


desires and aims. Pleasure, indeed, Antisthenes declared roundly 
to be an evil ; “ Better madness than a surrender to pleasure.” 
He did not overlook the need of supplementing merely intellectual 
insight by “ Socratic force of soul ” ; but it seemed to him that, 
by insight and self-mastery combined, an absolute spiritual 
independence might be attained which left nothing wanting 
for perfect well-l^ing (see also Diogenes). For as for poverty, 
painful toil, disrepute, and such evils as men dread most, these, 
he argued, were positively useful as means of progress in spiritual 
freedom and virtue. There is, however, in the Cynic notion of 


wisdom, no positive criterion beyond the mere negation of 
irrational desires and prejudices. We saw that Socrates, while 
not claiming to have found the abstract theory of good or wise 
conduct, practically understood by it the faithful performance of 
customary duties, maintaining always that his own happiness 
was therewith bound up. The Cynics more boldly discarded 
both pleasure and mere custom as alike irrational ; but in so 
doing they left the freed reason with no definite aim but its 
own freedom. It is absurd, as Plato urged, to say that knowledge 


is the good, and then when asked “ knowledge of what ? ” to have 
no positive reply but “ of the good ” ; but the Cynics do not seem 
to have made any serious effort to escape from this absurdity. 


The ultimate views of these two Socratic schools we shall 
have to notice presently when we come to the post-Aristotelian 
schools. We must now proceed to trace the fuller development 
of the Socratic theory in the hands of Plato and Aristotle. 

I’he ethics of Plato cannot properly be treated as a finished 
result, but rather as a continual movement from the position 
of Socrates towards the more complete, articulate 
system of Aristotle ; except that there are ascetic and 
mystical suggestions in some parts of Plato’s teaching which 
find no counterpart in Aristotle, and in fact disappear from 
Greek philosophy soon after Plato’s death until they are revived 
and fantastically developed in Neopythagoreanism and Neo- 
platonism. The first stage at which we can distinguish Plato’s 
ethical view from that of Socrates is presented in the Protagoras, 
where he makes a serious, though clearly tentative effort to 
define the object of that knowledge which he with his master 
regards as the essence of all virtue. Such knowledge, he here 
maintains, is really mensuration of pleasures and pains, whereby 
the wise man avoids those mistaken under-estimates of future 
feelings in comparison with present which we commonly call 
“ yielding to fear or desire.” This hedonism has perplexed 
Plato’s readers needlessly (as we have said in speaking of the 
Cyrenaics), inasmuch as hedonism is the most obvious corollary 
of the Socratic doctrine that the different common notions of 
good — the beautiful, the pleasant and the useful — were to be 
somehow interpreted by each other. By Plato, however, this 
conclusion could have been held only before he had accomplished 
the movement of thought by which he carried the Socratic 
method beyond the range of human conduct and developed it 
into a metaphysical system. 

This movement may be expressed thus. “If we know,” said 
Socrates, “ what justice is, we can give an account or definition 
of it ” ; true knowledge must be knowledge of the general fact, 
common to all the individual cases to which we apply our general 
notion. But this must be no less true of other objects of thought 
and discourse ; the same relation of general notions to particular 
examples extends through the whole physical universe ; we can 
think and talk of it only by means of such notions. True or 
scientific knowledge then must be general knowledge, relating, 
not to individuals primarily, but to the general facts or qualities 
which individuals exemplify ; in fact, our notion of an individual, 
when examined, is found to be an aggregate of such general 
qualities. But, again, the object of true knowledge must be what 
really exists ; hence the reality of the universe must lie in general 
facts or relations, and not in the individuals that exemplify 
them. 

So far the steps are plain enough ; but we do not yet see how 
this logical Realism (as it was afterwards called) comes to have 
the essentially ethical character that especially interests us in 
Platonism. Plato’s philosophy is now concerned with the whole 
universe of being ; yet the ultimate object of his philosophic 
contemplation is still “ the good,” now conceived as the ultimate 
ground of all being and knowledge. That is, the essence of the 
universe is identified with its end, — the “ formal ” with the 
“ final ” cause of things, to use the later Aristotelian phraseology. 
How comes this about ? 

Perhaps we may best explain this by recurring to the original 
application of the Socratic method to human affairs. Since all 
rational activity is for some end, the different arts or functions 
of human industry arc naturally defined by a statement of their 
ends or uses ; and similarly, in giving an account of the different 
artists and functionaries, we necessarily state their end, “ what 
they are good for.” In a society well ordered on Socratic 
principles, every human being would be put to some use ; the 
essence of his Iffe would consist in doing what he was good for 
(his proper Ipyov). But again, it is easy to extend ^is view 
throughout the whole region of organized life; an eye that 
does not attain its end by seeing is without the essence of an eye. 
In short, we may say of all organs and instruments that they 
are what we think them in proportion as they fulfil their function 
and attain their end. If, then, we conceive the whole universe 
organically, as a complex arrangement of means to ends, we shall 
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understand how Plato might hold that all things really werty or 
(as we say) ** realized their idea,” in proportion as they accom- 
plished the special end or good for which they were adapted. 
Even Socrates, in spite of his aversion to physics, was led by 
pious reflection to expound a teleological view of the physical 
world, as ordered in all its parts by divine wisdom for the realiza- 
tion of some divine end ; and, in the metaphysical turn which 
Plato gave to this view, he was probably anticipated by Euclid of 
Megara, who held that the one real being is “ that which we call 
by many names, Good, Wisdom, Reason or God,” to which 
Plato, raising to a loftier significance the Socratic identification 
of the beautiful with the useful, added the further name of 
Absolute Beauty, explaining how man’s love of the beautiful 
finally reveals itself as the yearning for the end and essence of 
being. 

Plato, therefore, took this vast stride of thought, and identified 
the ultimate notions of ethics and ontology. We have now to see 
what attitude he will adopt towards the practical inquiries from 
which he started. What will now be his view of wisdom, virtue, 
pleasure and their relation to human well-being ? 

The answer to this question is inevitably somewhat com- 
plicated. In the first place we have to observe that philosophy 
has now passed definitely from the market-place into the lecture- 
room. The quest of Socrates was for the true art of conduct for 
a man living a practical life among his fellows. But if the objects 
of abstract thought constitute the real world, of which this world 
of individual things is but a shadow, it is plain that the highest, 
most real life must lie in the former region and not in the latter. 
It is in contemplating the abstract reality which concrete things 
obscurely exhibit, the type or ideal which they imperfectly 
imitate, that the true life of the mind in man must consist ; and 
as man is most truly man in proportion as he is mind, the desire 
of one’s own good, which Plato, following Socrates, held to be 
permanent and essential in every living thing, becomes in its 
highest form the philosophic yearning for knowledge. This 
yearning, he held, springs— like more sensual impulses — from a 
sense of want of something formerly possessed, of which then* 
remains a latent memory in the soul, strong in proportion to its 
philosophic capacity ; hence it i.s that in learning any abstract 
truth by scientific demonstration wc merely make explicit what wc 
already implicitly know ; we bring into clear consciousness hidden 
memories of a state in which the soul looked upon Reality and 
Good face to face, before the lapse that imprisoned her in an alien 
body and mingled her true nature with fleshly feelings and im- 
pulses, We thus reach the paradox that the true art of living 
is really an ** art of dying ” as far as possible to mere sense, in 
order more fully to exist in intimate- union with absolute goodness 
and beauty. On the other hand, since the philosopher must still 
live and act in the concrete sensible world, the Socratic identifica- 
tion of wisdom and virtue is fully maintained by Plato. Only 
he who apprehends good in the abstract can imitate it in such 
transient and imperfect good as may be realized in human life, 
and it is impossible that, having this knowledge, he should not 
act on it, whether in private or public affairs. Thus, in the true 
philosopher, we shall necessarily find the practically good man, 
who being “ likest of men to the gods is best loved by them ” ; 
and also the perfect statesman, if only the conditions of his 
society allow him a sphere for exercising his statesmanship. 

The characteristics of this practical goodness in Plato’s 
matured thought correspond to the fundamental conceptions in 
virtue a universe. The soul of man, in its good or 

barmony. condition, must be ordered and harmonized 

under the guidance of reason. The question then arises, 

Wherein does this order or harmony precisely consist ? ” 
In explaining how Plato was led to answer this question, it will 
be well to notice that, while faithfully maintaining the Socratic 
doctrine that the high^t virtue was inseparable from knowledge 
of the good, he had come to recognize an inferior kind of virtue, 
posses^ by men who were not philosophers. It is plain that 
if the good liiat is to be known is the ultimate ground of the whole 
of things, it is attainable only by a select and carefully trained 
few* Yet wc can hardly restrict all virtue to these alone. What 
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account, then, was to be given of ordinary “ civic ” bravery, 
temperance and justice ? It seemed clear that men who did 
their duty, resisting the seductions of fear and desire, must have 
right opinions, if not knowledge, as to the good and evil in human 
life ; but whence comes this right “ opinion ” ? Partly, Plato 
said, it comes by nature and “ divine allotment,” but for its 
adequate development “ custom and practice ” are required. 
Hence the paramount importance of education and discipline 
for civic virtue ; and even for future philosophers such moral 
culture, in which physical and aesthetic training must co-operate, 
is indispensable ; no merely intellectual preparation will suffice. 
His point is that perfect knowledge cannot be implanted in a 
soul that has not gone through a course of preparation including 
much more than physical training. What, then, is this prepara- 
tion ? A distinct step in psychological analysis was taken when 
Plato recognized that its effect was to produce the ” harmony ” 
above mentioned among different parts of the soul, by sub- 
ordinating the impulsive elements to reason. These non-rational 
elements he further distinguished as appetitive (rh ivi,$vfiyjiTiK6v) 
and spirited (t 5 or 6>v/i(k)— the practical separate- 

ness of which from each other and from reason he held to be 
established by our inner experience. 

On this triple division of the soul he founded a systematic 
view of the four kinds of goodness recognized by the common 
moral consciousness of Greece, and in later times known as the 
Cardinal Virtues Of these the two most fundamental 

were (as has been already indicated) wisdom — in its highest form 
philosophy — and that harmonious and regulated activity of all 
the elements of the soul which Plato regards as the essence of 
uprightness in social relations (StKaioo-vvij). The import of 
this term is essentially social ; and we can explain Plato’s use 
of it only by reference to the analogy which he drew between 
the individual man and the community. In a rightly ordered 
polity social and individual well-being alike would depend on that 
harmonious action of diverse elements, each performing its proper 
function, which in its social application is more naturally termed 
Biicaioa-vvrj. We see, moreover, how in Plato’s view the funda- 
mental virtues. Wisdom and Justice in their highest forms, arc 
mutually involved. Wisdom will necessarily maintain orderly 
activity, and this latter consists in regulation by wisdom, while 
the two more special virtues of Courage (dvBptla) and Temper- 
ance ((ru}(f>poa‘vvij) are only different sides or aspects of this wisely 
regulated action of the complex soul. 

Such, then, are the forms in which essential good seemed to 
manifest itself in human life. It remains to ask whether the 
statement of these gives a complete account of human well-being, 
or whether pleasure also is to be included. On this point Plato’s 
view seems to have gone through several oscillations. After 
apparently maintaining {Protagoras) that pleasure is the good, 
he passes first to the opposite extreme, and denies it {PhaedOy 
Gorgias) to be a good at all. For (i), as concrete and transient, 
it is obviously not the real essential good that the philosopher 
seeks ; ( 2 ) the feelings most prominently recognized as pleasures 
are bound up with pain, as good can never be with evil ; in so far, 
then, as common sense rightly recoppiizes some pleasures as good, 
it can only be from their tendency to produce some further good. 
This view, however, was too violent a divergence from Socrati.sra 
for Plato to remain in it. That pleasure is not the real absolute 
good, was no ground for not including it in the good of concrete 
human life ; and after all only coarse and vulgar pleasures were 
indissolubly linked to the pains of want. Accordingly, in the 
Republic he has no objection to trying the question of the intrinsic 
superiority of philosophic or virtuous ^ life by the standard of 
pleasure, and argues that the philosophic (or good) man alone 
enjoys real pleasure, while the sensualist spends his life in oscillat- 
ing between painful want and the merely neutral state of pain- 
lessness, which he mistakes for positive pleasure. Still more 

^ It is highly characteristic of Platonism that the ^ue in this 
dialogue, as originally stated, is between virtue and vice, whereu-s, 
without any avowed change of ground, the issue ultimately discussed 
is between the philosophic life and the life of vulgar ambition or 
sensual enjoyment. 
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emphatically is it declared in the Laws that when we are ** dis- 
coursing to men^ not to gods/’ we must show that the life which 
we praise as best and noblest is also that in which there is 
the greatest excess of pleasure over pain. But though Plato 
holds this inseparable connexion of best and pleasantest to be 
true and important, it is only for the sake of the vulgar that he 
lays tliis stress on pleasure. For in the most philosophical com- 
parison in the between the claims of pleasure and wisdom 

the former is altogether worsted ; and though a place is allowed 
to the pure pleasures of colour, form and sound, and of intellectual 
exercise, and even to the “ necessary ” satisfaction of appetite, 
it is only a subordinate one. At the same time, in his later view, 
Plato avoids the exaggeration of denying all positive quab'ty of 
pleasure even to the coarser sensual gratifications ; they are un- 
doubtedly cases of that “ replenishment ” or restoration ” to 
its natural state ” of a bodily organ, in which he defines pleasure 
to consist (see TimaeuSy pp. 64, 65) ; he merely maintains that the 
common estimate of them is to a large extent illusory, or a false 
appearance of pleasure is produced by contrast with the ante- 
cedent or concomitant painful condition of the organ. It is not 
surprising that this somewhat complicated and delicately balanced 
view of the relations of ‘‘ good ” and pleasure ” was not long 
maintained within the Platonic school, and that under Speusippus, 
Plato’s successor, the main body of Platonists took up a simply 
anti-hedonistic position, as we learn from the polemic of Aristotle. 
In the Philehusy however, though a more careful psychological 
analysis leads him to soften down the exaggerations of this attack 
on Sensual pleasure, the antithesis of knowledge and pleasure is 
again sharpened, and a desire to depreciate even good pleasures 
is more strongly shown ; still even here pleasure is recognized 
as a constituent of that philosophic life which is the highest 
human good, while in the Laws, where the subject is more 
popularly treated, it is admitted that we cannot convince man 
that the just life is the best unless we can also prove it to be 
the pleasantest. 

When a student passes from Plato to Aristotle, he is so 
forcibly impressed by the contrast between the habits of 
mind of the two authors, and the literary manners 
ArMotif philosophers, that it is easy to under- 

stand how their systems have come to be popularly 
conceived as diametrically opposed to each other ; and the 
uncompromising polemic which Aristotle, both in his ethical 
and in his metaphysical treatises, directs against Plato and 
the platonists, has tended strongly to confirm this view. Yet 
a closer inspection shows us that when a later president of the 
Academy (Antiochus of Ascalon) repudiated the scepticism which 
for two hundred years had been accepted as the traditional 
Platonic doctrine, he had good grounds for claiming Plato and 
Aristotle as consentient authorities for the etliical position which 
he took up. For though Aristotle’s divergence from Plato is 
very conspicuous when we consider cither his general concep)- 
tion of the subject of ethics, or the details of his system of virtues, 
still his agreement witli his master is almost complete as regards 
the main outline of his theory of human good ; the difference 
between the two practically vanishes when we view them in 
relation to the later controversy between Stoics and Epicureans. 
Even on the cardinal point on which Aristotle entered into direct 
controversy witii Plato, the definite disagreement between the 
two is less than at first app>ears ; the objections of the disciple 
hit that part of the master’s system that was rather imagined 
than thought ; the main positive result of Platonic speculation 
only gains in distmetness by the application of Aristotelian 
analysis. 

Plato, we saw, held that there is one supreme science 
or wisdom, of which the ultimate object is absolute good ; 
in the knowledge of this, the knowledge of all particular 
goods — that ts, of all that we rationally desire to know — is 
implicitly contained ; and also all practical virtue, as no one 
who ikidy knows what is good can fail to realize it. But in spite 
of the. intense conviction with which he thus identified meta- 
physic^ speculati£)a and practical wisdom, we £nd in his writings 
no serious attempt to deduce the particulars of human well-bdng 


from his knowledge of absolute good, still less to unfold from it 
the particular cognitions of the special arts and sciences. Indeed, 
we may say that the distinction which Aristotle explicitly draws 
between speculative science or wisdom and practical wisdom 
(on its political side statesmanship) is really indicated in Plato’s 
actual treatment of the subjects, although the express recognition 
of it is contrary to his principles. The discussion of good (e,g.) 
in his Philehus relates entirely to human good, and the respective 
claims of Thought and Pleasure to constitute this ; he only refers 
in passing to the Divine Thought that is the good of the ordered 
world, as something clearly beyond the limits of the present 
discussion. So again, in his last great ethico-political treatise 
(the Laws) there is hardly a trace of his peculiar metaphysics. 
On the other hand, the relation between human and divine 
good, as presented by Aristotle, is so close that we can hardly 
conceive Plato as having definitely thought it closer. The sub- 
stantial good of the universe, in Aristotle’s view, is the pure 
activity of universal abstract thought, at once subject and object, 
which, itself changeless and eternal, is the final cause and first 
source of the whole process of change in the concrete world. And 
both he and Plato hold that a similar activity of pure speculative 
intellect is that in which the philosopher will seek to exist, 
though he must, being a man, concern himself with the affairs 
of ordinary human life, a region in which his highest good will 
be attained by realizing perfect moral excellence. No doubt 
Aristotle’s demonstration of the inappropriateness of attributing 
moral excellence to the Deity seems to contradict Plato’s doctrine 
that the just man as such is likes t the gods,” but here again 
the discrepancy is reduced when we remember that the essence 
of Plato’s justice (StKatotrvny) is harmonious activity. No doubt, 
too, Aristotle’s attribution of pleasure to the Divine Existence 
shows a profound metaphysical divergence from Plato ; but it 
is a divergence which has no practical importance. Nor, again, 
is Aristotle’s divergence from the Socratic principle that all 
“ virtue is knowledge ” substantially greater than Plato’s, though 
it is more plainly expressed. Both accept the paradox in the 
qualified sense that no one can deliberately act contrary to what 
appears to him good, and tliat perfect virtue is inseparably bound 
up with perfect wisdom or moral insight. Both, however, recog- 
nize that this actuality of moral insight is not a function of the 
intellect only, but depends rather on careful training in good 
habits applied to minds of good natural dispositions, though the 
doctrine has no doul)t a more definite and prominent place in 
Aristotle’s system. The disciple certainly takes a step in advance 
by slating definitely, as an essential characteristic of virtuous 
action, that it is chosen for its own sake, for the beauty of virtue 
alone ; but herein he merely formulates the conviction that his 
master inspires. Nor, finally, does Aristotle’s account of the rela- 
tion of pleasure to human well-being (although he has to combat 
the extreme anti-hedonism to which the Platonic school under 
Speusippus had been led) differ materially from the outcome of 
Plato’s thought on this point, as the later dialogues present it to 
us. Pleasure, in Aristotle’s view, is not the primary constituent 
of well-being, but rather an inseparable accident of it ; human 
well-being is essentially well-doing, excellent activity of some 
kind, whether its aim and end be abstract truth or noble conduct ; 
knowledge and virtue are objects of rational choice apart from 
the pleasure attending them ; still all activities are attended and 
in a maimer perfected by pleasure, which is better and more 
desirable in proportion to the excellence of the activity. He no 
doubt critidzes Plato’s account of the nature of pleasure, arguing 
that we cannot properly conceive pleasure either as a process 
or as replenishment ” — the last term, he truly says, denotes a 
material rather than apsychical fact. But this does not interfere 
with the general ethical ^reement between the two thinkers ; 
and the doctrine that vicious pleasures are not true or real 
pleasures is so characteristically Platonic that we are almost 
surprised to find it in Aristotle. 

In so far as there is any important difference between the 
Platonic and the Aristotelian views of human good, we may 
observe that the latter has substanti^^ a ebser correspond- 
ence to the positive element in the ethical teaching of Socrates, 
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though it is presented in a far more technical and scholastic 
form, and involves a more distinct rejection of the fundamental 
^ Socratic paradox. The same result appears when 
compare the methods of the three philosophers. 

Although the Socratic induction forms a striking 
feature of Plato’s dialogues, his ideal method of ethics is 
purely deductive ; he admits common sense only as supplying 
provisional steps and starting-points from which the mind is to 
ascend to knowledge of absolute good, through which knowledge 
alone, as he conceives, the lower notions of particular goods are 
to be truly conceived. Aristotle, discarding the transcendental- 
ism of Plato, naturally retained from Plato’s teaching the original 
Socratic method of induction from and verification by common 
opinion. Indeed, the windings of his Exposition are be.st under- 
stood if we consider his literary manner as a kind of Socratic 
dialogue formalized and reduced to a monologue. He first leads 
us by an induction to the fundamental notion of ultimate end or 
good for man. All men, in acting, aim at some result, either 
for its own sake or as a means to some further end ; but obviously 
not everything can be sought merely as a means ; there must 
be some ultimate end. In fact men commonly recognize such an 
end, and agree to call it well-being i (^vSaijjLoifia). But they 
take very different views of its nature ; how shall we find the 
true view ? We observe that men are classified according to 
their functions ; all kinds of man, and indeed all organs of 
man, have their special functions, and are judged as functionaries 
and organs according as they perform their functions well or 
ill. May we not then infer that man, as man, has his proper 
function, and that the well-being or doing well ” that all seek 
really lies in fulfilling well the proper function of man, — that is, 
in living well that life of the rational soul which wc recognize 
as man’s distinctive attribute ? 

Again, this Socratic deference to common opinitm is not 
shown merely in the way by which Aristotle reaches his funda- 
mental conception ; it equally appears in his treatment of the 
conception itself. In the first place, though in Aristotle’s view 
the most perfect well-being consists in the exercise of man\s 
“divinest part,” pure speculative reason, he keeps far from 
the paradox of putting forward this and nothing else as human 
good ; so far, indeed, that the greater part of his treatise is 
occupied with an exposition of the inferior good which is realized 
in practical life when the app>etitive or impulsive (semi-rational) 
element of the soul operates under the due regulation of reason. 
Even when the notion of good performance of function ” was 
thus widened, and when it had further taken in the pleasure that 
is inseparably connected with such funettoning, it did not yet 
correspond to the whole of what a Greek commonly understood 
as “ human well-being.” Wc may grant, indeed, that a moderate 
provision of material wealth is indirectly included, as an indi.s- 
pensable pre-requisite of a due performance of many functions 
as Aristotle conceives it — his system admits of no beatitudes 
for the poor ; still there remain other goods, such as beauty, 
good birth, welfare of progeny, the presence or absence of which 
influenced the common view of a man’s well-being, though they 
could hardly be shown to be even indirectly important to his 
” well-acting.” These Aristotle attempts neither to exclude 
from the philosophic conception of well-being nor to include 
in his formal definition of it. The deliberate looseness which is 
thus given to his fundaxncntal doctrine characterizes more or 
less his whole discussion of ethics. He plainly says that the 
subj^ docs not admit of completely scientific treatment ; his 
aim is to give not a definite theory of human good, but a practic- 
ally adequate account of its most important constituents. 

Tlie most important clement, then, of well-being or good 
life for ordinary men Aristotle holds to consist in well-domg as 
determined by the notions of the different moral excellences, 

> This cardinal term Is commonly translated happiness " ; and 
it must be allowed that it is the most natural term for what we (in 
English) agree to call our being's end and aim." But happiness 
so definitely signifies a state of feeling that it will not admit the 
interpretatkm ^at Aristotle (as well as Plato and the Stoics) ex- 
preswy gives to tvii<ufio¥(a ; the confusion is best avoided by render- 
ing the word by the less familiar " well-being." 


In exjwunding these, he gives throughout the pure result of 
analytical observation of the common moral consciousness of 
his age. Ethical truth, in his view, is to be attained by caineful 
comparison of particular moral opinions, just as physical truth is 
to be obtained by induction from particular physical observations^ 
On account of the conflict of opinion in ethics we cannot hope to 
obtain certainty upon all questions ; still reflection will lead 
us to discard some of the conflicting views and find a reconcilia- 
tion for others, and will furnish, on the whole, a practically 
sufficient residuum of moral truth. This adhesion to common 
sense, though it involves a sacrifice of both depth and complete- 
ness in Aristotle’s system, gives at the same time an historical 
interest which renders it deserving of special attention as an 
analysis of the current Greek ideal of ” fair and good life ” 
(KaXoKayaf^ia). His virtues art^ not arranged on any deaf 
philosophic plan ; the list shows no serious attempt to consider 
human life exhaustively, and exhibit the standard of excellence 
appropriate to its different departments or aspects. He seems 
to have token as a starting-point Plato’s four cardinal virtues. 
The two comprehensive notions of Wisdom and Justice (fitxaio- 
avvif) he treats separately. As regards both his analysis leads 
him to diverge considerably from Plato. As we saw, his distinc- 
tion between practical and speculative Wisdom l>elongs to the 
deepest of his distigreements with his master ; and in the case 
of LKaiotrvvrj again he distinguishes the wider use of the term 
to express Law-observance, which (he says) coincides with the 
.social side of virtue generally, and its narrower use for the virtue 
that ” aims at a kind of equality,” whether (i) in the distribution 
of wealth, honour, &c., or (2) in commercial exchange, or (3) in 
the reparation of wrong done. Then, in arranging the other 
special virtues, he begins with courage and temperance, which 
(after Plato) he considers as the excellences of the ” irrational 
element ” of the soul. Next follow two pairs of excellences, 
concerned respectively with wealth and honour: (1) liberality 
and magnificence, of which the latter is exhibited in greater 
matters of expenditure, and (2) laudable ambition and high- 
mindedness similarly related to honour. Then comes gentleness 
- - the virtue regulative of anger ; and the list is concluded by the 
excellences of social intercourse, friendliness (as a mean between 
obsequiousness and surliness), truthfulness and decorous wit. 

I'he abundant store of just and close analytical observation 
contained in Aristotle’s account of these notions give it a per- 
manent interest, even beyond its historical value as a delineation 
of the Greek ideal of fair and good ” life.* But its looseness 
of arrangement and almost grotesque co-ordination of qualities 
widely differing in importance are obvious. Thus his famous 
general formula for virtue, that it is a mean or middle state, 
always to be found somewhere between the vices which stand 
to it in the relation of excess and defect, scarcely avails to render 
his treatment mt)re systematic. It was important, no doubt, 
to express the need of observing due measure and proportion, 
in order to attain good results in human life no less than in 
artistic products ; but the observation of this need was no new 
thing in Greek literature ; indeed, it had already led the Pytha- 
goreans and Plato to find the ultimate essence of the ordered 
universe in number. But Aristotle’s purely quantitative state- 
ment of the relation of virtue and vice is misleading, even where 
it is not obviously inappropriate ; and sometimes tods him to 
such eccentricities as that of making simple veracity a mean 
between boastfulness and mock-modesty.^ 

2 Aristotle follows Plato and Socrates in identifying the notions of 
Ka\6s (" fair," " beautiful ") and dya06i (" good ") in their application 
to conduct. We may observe, however, that while the latter term it 
used to denote the virtuous man, and (in the neuter) equivalent to 
End generally, the former it ratlier chosen to express the quality of 
virtuous acts which in any particular case is the cad of the virtuous 
agent. Aristotle no doubt faithfully represents the common sense 
of Greece in considering that, in so far as virtue is in itself good to 
the virtuous agent, it belongs to that species of gocxl which we dis- 
tinguish as l)oautifni. In later Greek philosophy the term 
(" honest um ") became stfll more technical in the signification of 
“ morally good." , 

“ The above aoconnt Is considerably expanded in H. bidgwickn 
Hist, of Ethics (^thed., 1902 ), pp. 59-7^’ 
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It ought to be said that Aristotle does not present the formula 
just discussed as supplying a criterion of good conduct in any 
particular case ; he expressly leaves this to be determined by 
‘‘correct reasoning, and the judgment of the practically-wise 
man (o (^/oovi/Aos)/’ We cannot, however, find that he has 
furnished any substantial principles for its determination ; 
indeed, he hardly seems to have formed a distinct general idea 
of the practical syllogism by which he conceives it to be effected.^ 
The kind of reasoning which his view of virtuous conduct requires 
is one in which the ultimate major premise states a distinctive 
characteristic of some virtue, and one or more minor premises 
show that such characteristic belongs to a certain mode of con- 
duct under given circumstances ; since it is essential to good 
conduct that it should contain its end in itself, and be chosen 
for its own sake. But he has not failed to observe that practical 
reasonings are not commonly of this kind, but are rather con- 
cerned with actions as means to ulterior ends ; indeed, he lays 
stress on this as a characteristic of the “ political ** life, when he 
wishes to prove its inferiority to the life of pure speculation. 
Though common sense will admit that virtues are the best of 
goods, it still undoubtedly conceives practical wisdom as chiefly 
exercised in providing those inferior goods which Aristotle, 
after recognizing the need or use of them for the realization of 
human well-being, has dropped out of sight ; and the result is 
that, in trying to make clear his conception of practical wisdom, 
we find ourselves fluctuating continually between the common 
notion, which he does not distinctly reject, and the notion 
required as the keystone of his ethical system. 

On the whole, there is probably no treatise so masterly as 
Aristotle’s Ethics, and containing so much close and valid 
thought, that yet leaves on the reader’s mind so strong 
Uomio impression of dispersive and incomplete work. 

stoichm, only by dwelling on these defects that we can 

understand the small amount of influence that his 
system exercised during the five centuries after his death, as 
compared with the effect which it has had, directly or indirectly, 
in shaping the thought of modern Europe. Partly, no doubt, 
the limited influence of his disciples, the Peripatetics 
is to be attributed to that exaltation of the purely speculative 
life which distinguished the Aristotelian ethics from other later 
systems, and which was too alien from the common moral 
consciousness to find much acceptance in an age in which the 
ethical aims of philosophy had again become paramount. Partly, 
again, the analytical distinctness of Aristotle’s manner brings 
into special prominence the difficulties that attend the Socratic 
effort to reconcile the ideal aspirations of men with the principles 
on which their practical reasonings are commonly conducted. 
The conflict between these two elements of Common Sense 
was too profound to be compromised ; and the moral conscious- 
ness of mankind demanded a more trenchant partisanship than 
Aristotle’s. Its demands were met by the Stoic school which 
separated the moral from the worldly view of life, with an 
absoluteness and definiteness that caught the imagination ; 
which regarded practical goodness as the highest manifestation 
of its ideal of wisdom ; and which bound the common notions of 
duty into an apparently coherent system, by a formula that 
comprehended the whole of human life, and exhibited its relation 
to the ordered process of the universe. The intellectual descent 
of its ethical doctrines is principally to be traced to Socrates 
through the Cynics, though an important element in them 
seems attributable to the school that inherited the “ Academy ” 
of Plato. Both Stoic and Cynic maintained, in its sharpest 
form, the fundamental tenet that the practical knowledge which 
is virtue, with the condition of soul that is inseparable from it, 
is alone to be accounted good. He who exercises^ this wisdom 
or knowledge has complete well-being ; all else is indifferent to 

^ There h a certain difficulty in discussing Ari.stotle*s views on the 
subject of practical wisdom, and the relation of the intellect to moral 
action, since it is most probable that the only accounts that we have 
df these views are not part of the genuine writings of Aristotle. Still 
books vi. and vii, of the Nicomachean Ethics contain no doubt as pure 
Aristotelian doctrine as a disciple could give, and appear to supply a 
sufficient foundation for the general criticism expressed in the text. 


him. It is true that the Cynics were more concerned to emphasize 
the negative side of the sage’s well-being, while the Stoics brought 
into more prominence its positive side. This difference, however, 
did not amount to dis^eement. The Stoics, in fact, seem 
generalljr to have regarded the eccentricities of Cynicism as an 
emphatic manner of expressing the essential antithesis between 
philosophy and the world ; a manner which, though not necessary 
or even normal, might yet be advantageously adopted by the 
sage under certain circumstances.* 

Wherein, then, consists this knowledge or wisdom that makes 
free and perfect ? Both Cynics and Stoics (q,v.) agreed that the 
most important part of it was the knowledge that the n 
sole good of man lay in this knowledge or wisdom 
itself. It must be understood that by wisdom they meant 
wisdom realized in act ; indeed, they did not conceive the 
existence of wisdom as separable from such realization. We 
may observe, too, that the Stoics rejected the divergence which 
we have seen gradually taking place in Platonic-Aristotelian 
thought from the position of Socrates, “ that no one aims at 
what he knows to be bad.” The stress that their psychology 
laid on the essential unity of the rational self that is the source 
of voluntary action prevented them from accepting Plato’s 
analysis of the soul into a regulative element and elements 
needing regulation. They held that what we call passion is a 
morbid condition of the rational soul, involving erroneous 
judgment as to what is to be sought or shunned. From such 
passionate errors the truly wise man will of course be free. He 
will be conscious indeed of physical appetite ; but he will not 
be misled into supposing that its object is really a good ; he 
cannot, therefore, hope for the attainment of this object or fear 
to miss it, as these states involve the conception of it as a good. 
Similarly, though like other men he will be subject to bodily 
pain, this will not cause him mental grief or disquiet, as his worst 
agonies will not disturb his clear conviction that it is really 
indifferent to his true reasonable self. 

That this impassive sage was a being not to be found among 
living men the later Stoics at least were fully aware. They faintly 
suggested that one or two moral heroes of old time might have 
realized the ideal, but they admitted that all other philosophers 
(even) were merely in a state of progress towards it. This ad- 
mission did not in the least diminish the rigour of their demand 
for absolute loyalty to the exclusive claims of wisdom. The 
assurance of its own unique value that such wisdom involved 
they held to be an abiding possession for those who had attained 
it ; * and without this assurance no act could be truly wise or 
virtuous. Whatever was not of knowledge was of sin ; and the 
distinction between right and wrong Ixjing absolute and not 
admitting of degrees all sins were equally sinful ; whoever broke 
the least commandment was guilty of the whole law. Similarly, 
all wisdom was somehow involved in any one of the manifesta- 
tions of wisdom, commonly distinguished as particular virtues ; 
though whether these virtues were specifically distinct, or only 
the same knowledge in different relations, was a subtle question 
on which the Stoics do not seem to have been agreed. 

Aristotle had already been led to attempt a refutation of the 
Socratic identification of virtue with knowledge ; but his attempt 
had only shown the profound difficulty of attacking the paradox, 
so long as it was admitted that no one could of deliberate pur- 
pose act contrary to what seemed to him best. Now, Aristotle’s 
divergence from Socrates had not led him so far as to deny this ; 
while for the Stoics who had receded to the original Socratic 
position, the difficulty was still more patent. This theory of 
virtue led them into two dilemmas. Firstly, if virtue is.,inow- 
ledge, does it follow that vice is involuntary ? If not, it must be 
that ignorance is voluntar>\ This alternative is the less danger- 
ous to morality, and as such the Stoics chose it. But they were 

’ It has been suggestively said that Cynicism was to Stoicism what 
monasticism was to early Christianity. The analogy, however, must 
not be pressed too far, since orthodox Stoics do not ever seem to have 
regarded Cynicism as the more perfect way. 

® The Stoics were not quite agreed as to the immutability of virtue, 
but they were agreed that, when once possessed, it could only be lost 
through the loss of reason itself. 
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not yet at the end of their perplexities ; for while they were 
thus driven to an extreme extension of the range of human 
volition, their view of the physical universe involved an equally 
thorough-going determinism. How could the vicious man 
be responsible if his vice were strictly pre-determined ? The 
Stoics answered that the error which was the essence of vice was 
so far voluntary that it could be avoided if men chose to exercise 
their reason. No doubt it depended on the innate force and 
firmness ^ of a man’s soul whether his reason was effectually 
exercised ; but moral responsibility was saved if the vicious act 
proceeded from the man himself and not from any external 
cause. 

With all this we have not ascertained the positive practical 
content of this wisdom. How are we to emerge from the barren 
circle of affirming (i) that wisdom is the sole good and unwisdom 
the sole evil, and (2) that wisdom is the knowledge of good and 
evil ; and attain some method for determining the particulars 
of good conduct ? The Cynics made no attempt to solve this 
difficulty ; they were content to mean by virtue what any plain 
man meant by it, except in so far as their sense of independence 
led them to reject certain received precepts and prejudices. The 
Stoics, on the other hand, not only worked out a detailed system 
of duties — or, as they termed them, “ things meet and fit ” 
{KaOriKovTa) for all occasions of life ; they were further especially 
concerned to comprehend them under a general formula. They 
found this by bringing out the positive significance of the notion 
of Nature, which the Cynic had used chiefly in a negative way, 
as an antithesis to the “ consentions ” (vo/aos), from which his 
knowledge had made him free. Even in this negative use of the 
notion it is necessarily implied that whatever active tendencies 
in man are found to be “ natural ” — that is, independent of and 
uncorrupted by social customs and conventions — will properly 
take effect in outward acts, but the adoption of conformity to 
nature ” as a general positive rule for outward conduct seems to 
have been due to the influence on Zeno of Academic teaching. 
Whence, however, can this authority belong to the natural, unless 
nature be itself an expression or embodiment of divine law and 
wisdom ? The conception of the world, as organized and filled by 
divine thought, was common, in some form, to all the philosophies 
that looked back to Socrates as their founder, — some even main- 
taining that this thought was the sole reality. This pantheistic 
doctrine harmonized thoroughly with the Stoic view of human 
good ; but being unable to conceive substance idealistically, 
they (with considerable aid from the system of Heraclitus) 
supplied a materialistic side to their pantheism, — conceiving 
divine thought as an attribute of the purest and most primary 
of material substances, a subtle fiery aether. This theological 
view of the physical universe had a double effect on the ethics of 
the Stoic. In the first place it gave to his cardinal conviction 
of the all-sufficiency of wisdom for human well-being a root of 
cosmical fact, and an atmosphere of religious and social emotion. 
The exercise of wisdom was now viewed as the pure life of that 
particle of divine substance which was in very truth the god 
within him ” ; the reason whose supremacy he maintained was 
the reason of Zeus, and of all gods and reasonable men, no less 
than his own ; its realization in any one individual was thus 
the common good of all rational beings as such ; “ the sage could 
not stretch out a finger rightly without thereby benefiting all 
other sages,” — nay, it might even be said that he was “ as useful 
to Zeus as Zeus to him . ” ^ But again, the same conception served 
to harmonize the higher and the lower elements of human life. 
For even in the physical or non-rational man, as originally con- 
stituted, we may see clear indications of the divine design, which 
it belongs to his rational will to carry into conscious execution ; 
indeed, in the first stage of human life, before reason is fully 
developed, uncorrupted natural impube effects what is afterwards 
the work of reason. Thus the formula of ** living according to 
nature,” in its application to man as the '' rational animal,” 

’ Hence .some members of the school, without rejecting the de- 
finition of virtue = knowledge, also defined it as strength and force." 

° It 13 apparently in view of this union in reason of rational beings 
that friends are allowed to be " external goods " to the sage, and that 
the x>osscssion of good cliildren is also counted a good. 
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I may be understood both as directing that reason is to govern, 
and as indicating how that government is to be practically exer- 
cised. In man, as in every other animal, from the moment of 
birth natural impulse prompts to the maintenance of his physical 
frame ; Uien, when reason has been developed and has recognized 
itself as its own sole good, these “ primary ends of nature ” and 
j whatever promotes these still constitute the outward objects 
at which reason is to aim ; there is a certain value (dfta) in them, 
in proportion to which they are preferred ” (irpoT/y/ifva) and 
their opposites “ rejected ” (diroTTpoiyy/Atva) ; indeed it is only in 
the due and consistent exercise of such choice that wisdom 
can find its practical manifestation. In this way all or most of 
the things commonly judged to be ^oods ” — ^health, strength, 
wealth, fame,^ &c., — are brought within the sphere of the sage’s 
choice, though his real good is solely in the wisdom of the choice, 
and not in the thing chosen. 

The doctrine of conformity to Nature as the rule of conduct 
was not peculiar to Stoicism. It is found in the theories of 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, and also to some extent in those of the 
Peripatetics. The peculiarity of the Stoics lay in their refusing 
to use the terms “ good and evil ” in connexion with things 
indifferent,” and in pointing out that philosophers, though 
independent of these things, must yet deal with them in practical 
life. 

So far we have considered the “ nature ” of the individual 
man as apart from his social relations ; but the sphere of virtue, 
as commonly conceived, lies chiefly in these, and this was fully 
recognized in the Stoic account of duties (KaSyKovra ) ; indeed, 
in their exposition of the “ natural ” basis of justice, the evidence 
that man was born not for himself but for mankind is the most 
important part of their work in the region of practical morality. 
Here, however, we especially notice the double significance of 
“ natural,” as applied to (i) what actually exists everywhere 
or for the most part, and (2) what would exist if the original 
plan of man’s life were fully carried out ; and we find that the 
Stoics have not clearly harmonized the two elements of the notion. 
That man was ** naturally ” a social animal Aristotle had already 
taught ; that all rational beings, in the unity of the reason that 
is common to all, form naturally one community with a common 
law was (as we saw) an immediate inference from the Stoic 
conception of the universe as a whole. That the members of 
this “ city of Zeus ’’ should observe their contracts, abstain 
from mutual harm, combine to protect each other from injury, 
were obvious points of natural law ; while again, it was clearly 
necessary to the preservation of human society that its members 
should form sexual unions, produce children, and bestow care 
on their rearing and training. But beyond this nature did not 
seem to go in determining the relations of the sexes ; accordingly, 
we find that community of wives was a feature of Zeno’s ideal 
commonwealth, just as it was of Plato’s ; while, again, the strict 
theory of the school recognized no government or laws as true 
or binding except those of the sage ; he alone is the true ruler, 
the true king. So far, the Stoic nature ” seems in danger of 
being as revolutionary as Rousseau’s. Practically, however, 
this revolutionary aspect of the notion was kept for the most 
part in the background ; the rational law of an ideal community 
was not distinguished from the positive ordinances and customs 
of actual society ; and the “ natural ” ties that actually bound 
each man to family, kinsmen, fatherland, and to unwise humanity 
generally, supplied the outline on which the external manifeste- 
tion of justice was delineated. It was a fundamental maxim 
that the sage was to take part in public life ; and it does not 
appear that his political action was to be regulated by any other 
principles than those commonly accepted in his community. 
Similarly, in the view taken by the Stoics of the duties of social 
decorum, and in their attitude to the popular religion, we find 
a fiuctuating compromise between the disposition to repudiate 
what is conventional, and the disposition to revere what is 
* The Stoics seem to have varied in their view of " good repute/' 

; at first, when the school was more under tht^ influence of 
Cynicism, they professed an outward as well as an inward indifference 
to it ; ultimately they conceded the point to common sense, and 
included it among 
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CBtablifihed, each tendency expressing in its own way the principle 
of conforming to nature/’ 

Among the primary ends of nature, in which wisdom recog- 
nized a certain preferability, the Stoics included freedom from 
’ bodily pain; but they refused, even in this outer 
of wisdom, to find a place for pleasure. They 
held that the latter was not an object of uncor- 
rupted natural impulse, but an “aftergrowth” (tv ly ivytf/ia). 
They thus endeavoured to resist Epicureanism even on the 
ground where the latter seems prima facie strongest; in its 
appeal, namely, to the natural pleasure-seeking of all living 
things. Nor did they merely mean by pleasure the 

gratification of bodily appetite ; we find (e.g,) Chrysippus uiging, 
as a decisive argument against Aristotle, that pure speculation 
was “ a kind of amusement ; that is, pleasure.” Even the “ joy 
and gladness ” tv(f>po(rvvyj) that accompany the exercise of 

virtue seem to have been regarded by them as merely an in- 
separable accident, not the essential constituent of well-being. 
It is only by a later modification of Stoicism that cheerfulness 
or peace of mind is taken as the real ultimate end, to which 
the exercise of virtue is merely a means. At the same time 
it is probable that the serene joys of virtue and the grieflessness 
which the sage was conceived to maintain amid the worst tortures, 
formed the main attractions of Stoicism for ordinary minds. 
In this sense it may be fairly said that Stoics and Epicureans 
made rival offers to mankind of the same kind of happiness ; and 
the philosophical peculiarities of either system may be traced 
to the desire of being undisturbed by the changes and chances 
of life. The Stoic claims on this head were the loftiest ; as the 
well-being of their sage was independent, not only of external 
things and bodily conditions, but of time itself ; it was fully 
realized in a single exercise of wisdom and could not be increased 
by duration. This paradox is violent, but it is quite in harmony 
with the spirit of Stoicism ; and we are more startled to find I 
that the Epicurean sage, no less than the Stoic, is to be happy I 
even on the rack ; that his happiness, too, is unimpaired by being 
restricted in duration, when his mind has ajiprehended the 
natural limits of life ; that, in short, Epicurus makes no less 
strenuous efforts than Zeno to eliminate imperfection from the 
conditions of human existence. This characteristic, however, ' 
is the key to the chief clifferen(!es l^etween Epicureanism and the 
more naive hedonism of Aristippus. The latter system gave the 
simplest and most obvious answer to the inquiry after ultimate 
g(K)d for man ; but besides being liable, when developed con- 
sistently, to offend the common moral consciousness, it con- 
spicuously failed to provide the “ completeness ” and “ security ” 
which, as Aristotle says, “ one divines to belong to man’s true 
Good.” Philosophy, in the Greek view, should tie the art as 
well as the science of good life ; and hedonistic philosophy would 
seem a bungling and uncertain art of pleasure, as pleasure is 
ordinarily conceived. Nay, it would even be found that the 
habit of philosophical reflection often operated adversely to 
the attainment of this end, by developing the thinker’s self- 
consciousness, so as to disturb that normal relation to external 
objects on which the zest of ordinary enjoyment depends. 
Hence we find that later thinkers of the Cyrenaic school felt 
themselves compelled to change their fundamental notion ; 
thus Theodorus defined the good as “ gladness ” depending 

on wisdom, as distinct from mere pleasure, while Hegesios 
proclaimed that happiness was unattainable, and that the chief 
function of wisdom was to render life painless by producing 
indifference to all things that give pleasure. But by such changes 
their system lost the support that it had had in the pleasure- 
seeking tendencies of ordinary men. It was clear that if philo- 
sophic hedonism was to be established on a broad and firm ba.sis, 
it must in its notion of good combine what the plain man naturally 
•ought with what philosophy could plausibly offer. Such a 
Combination was effected, with some litUe violence, by Epicurus ; 
wljtee system with all its defects showed a :l«inarkable power 
o^Jvmding the test of time, as it attraft^the unqualified 
adl^oa of generation after generation of d|oples for a period 
of some six centuries. 


In the fundamental principle of his philosophy Epicurus 
is not original. Aristippus (<rf. also Plato in tho Protagoras 
and Eudoxus) had already maintained that pleasure 
is the sole ultimate good, and pain the sole evil ; that ^ 
no pleasure is to be rejected except for its painful consequences, 
and no pain to be chosen except as a means to greater pleasure ; 
that the stringency of all laws and customs depends solely on 
the legal and social penalties attached to their violation ; that, 
in short, all virtuous conduct and all speculative activity are 
empty and useless, except as contributing to the pleasantness 
of the agent’s life. And Epicurus assures us that he means by 
pleasure what plain men mean by it ; and that if the gratifica* 
tions of appetite and sense are discarded, the notion is emptied 
of its significance. So far the system would seem to suit the 
inclinations of the most thorough-going voluptuary. The 
originality of Epicurus lay in his theory that the highest point 
of pleasure, whether in body or mind, is to be attained by the 
mere removal of pain or disturbance, aker which pleasure admits 
of variation only and not of augmentation ; that therefore the 
utmost gratification of which the body is capable may be pro- 
vided by the simplest means, and that “ natural wealth ” is no 
more than any man can earn. When further he teaches that the 
attainment of happiness depends almost entirely upon insight 
and right calculation, fortune having very little to do with it ; 
that the pleasures and pains of the mind are far more important 
than those of the body, owing to the accumulation of feeling 
caused by memory and anticipation ; and that an indispensable 
condition of mental happiness lies in relieving the mind of all 
superstitions, which can be effected only by a thorough knowledge 
of the physical universe — he introduces an ample area for the 
I exercise of the philosophic intellect. So again, in the stress 
that he lays on the misery which the most secret wrong-doing 
I must necessarily cause from the perpetual fear of discovery, 

I and in his exul>erant exaltation of the value of disinterested 
friendship, he shows a sincere, though not completely successful, 
effort to avoid the offence that consistent egoistic hedonism is 
apt to give to ordinary human feeling. As regards friendship, 
Epicums was a man of peculiarly unexclusivc sympathies.^ 
The genial fellowship of the philosophic community that he 
collected in his garden remained a striking feature in the tradi- 
tions of his school; and certainly the ideal which Stoics and 
Epicureans equally cherished of a brotherhood of sages was most 
easily realized on the Epicurean plan of withdrawing from 
political and dialectical conflict to simple living and serene 
lei.siire, in imitation of the gods apart from the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms that we cull a world. No doubt it was rather 
the practical than the theoretical side of Epicureanism which 
gave it so strong a hold on succeeding generations. 

The two systems that have just been described were those 
that most prominently attracted the attention of the ancient 
world, so far as it was directed to ethics, from their 
almost simultaneous origin to the end of the 2nd 
century a.tk, when Stoicism almost vanishes from our pbMo» 
view. But side by side with them the schools of Plato ••pty, 
and Aristotle still maintained a continuity of tradition, 
and a more or less vigorous life ; and philosophy, as a 
recognized element of Graeco-Roman culture, was understood 
to be divided among these four branches. The internal history, 
however, of the four schools was very different. We find no 
development worthy of notice in Aristotelian ethics (see Peri- 
patetics). The Epicureans, again, from their unquestioning 
acceptance of the “ dogmas ” ^ of their founder, almost deserve 
to be called a sect rather than a school. On the other hand, 
the changes in Stoicism are very noteworthy ; and it is the more 
easy to trace them, as the only original writings of this school 
which we possess are those of the later Roman Stoics. These 
changes may be attributed partly to the natural inner develop- 
ment of the system, partly to the reaction of the Roman mind 

^ It is noted of him that he did not disdain the co-operation eithei 
of women or of slaves in his philosophical labours. 

^ The last charge of Bpicums to nis disciples is said to have been, 
rCi¥ doyfidnav ficfAwr/vOau 



on the essentially Greek doctrine which it received, — a reaction 
a!l the more inevitable from the very affinity between the Stoic 
eage and the ancient Roman ideal of manliness. It was natural 
that the earlier Stoics should be chiefly occupied with delineating 
the inner and outer characteristics of ideal wisdom and virtue, 
and that the gap between the ideal sage and the actual philo- 
sopher, though never ignored, should yet be somewhat overlooked. 
But when the question What is man’s good ? *' had been 
answered by an exposition of perfect wis^m, the practical 
question How may a man emerge from the folly of the world, 
and get on the way towards wisdom ? ” naturally attracted 
attention ; and the preponderance of moral over scientific 
interest, which was characteristic of the Roman mind, gave 
this question especial prominence. The sense of the gap between 
theory and fact gives to the religious element of Stoicism a new 
force ; the soul, conscious of its weakness, leans on the thought 
of God, and in the philosopher’s attitude towards externa! 
events, pious resignation preponderates over self-poised indiffer- 
ence ; the old self-reliance of the reason, looking down ah man’s 
natural life as a mere field for its exercise, makes room for a 
positive aversion to the flesh as an alien element imprisoning 
the spirit ; the body has come to l^e a “ corpse which the soul 
sustains,” ^ and life a “ sojourn in a strange land ” ; * in short, 
the ethical idealism of Zeno has begun to borrow from the 
metaphysical idealism of Plato. 

In no one of these schools was the outward coherence of 
tradition so much strained by inner changes as it was in Plato’s. 

The alterations, however, in the metaphysical position 
pimt^ of the Academics had little effect on tbeir ethical teach- 
Mchooi. ing, as, even during the period of Scepticism, they 
appear to have presented as probable the same general 
view of human good which Antiochus afterwards dogmatically 
announced as a revival of the common doctrine of Wato and 
Aristotle. And during the period of a century and a half between 
Antiochus and Plutarch, we may sup{)Ose the school to have 
maintained the old controversy with Stoicism on much the same 
ground, accepting the formula of life according to nature,” 
but demanding that the good ” of man should refer to his 
nature as a whole, the good of his rational part l^eing the chief 
element, and always preferable in case of conflict, but yet not 
absolutely his sole good. In Plutarch, however, we see the 
same tendencies of change that we have noticed in later Stoicism. 
The conception of a normal harmony between the higher and 
lower elements of human life has begun to be disturbed, and the 
side of Plato’s teaching that deals with the inevitable imperfec- 
tions of the world of concrete experience becomes again pro- 
minent. For example, we find Plutarch amplifying the sugges- 
tion in Plato’s latest treatise (the Laws) that this imperfection 
is due to a bad world-soul that strives against the good, — a 
suggestion whicli is alien to the general tenor of Plato’s doctrine, 
and had consequently been unnoticed during the intervening 
centuries. We observe, again, the value that Plutarch attaches, 
not merely to the sustainment and consolation of rational 
religion, but to the su|>ernatural communications vouchsafed 
by the divinity to certain human beings in dreams, through 
oracles, or by special warnings, like those of the genius of Socrates. 
For these flasl^ of intuition, he holds, the soul should be pre- 
pared by tranquil repose and the subjugation of sensuality 
through abstinence. The same ascetic effort to attain by aloof- 
ness from the body a pure receptivity for supernatural influences, 
is exhibited in the general tendency 

that we are noting did not find its full expression in a reasoned 
system until we come to the Egyptian Plotinus. 

The system of Plotinus (205--270 a.d.) is a striking develop- 
ment of that element of Platonism which has had most fascina- 
tkm for the medieval and even for the modem mind, 
fStomiun. ■virTiich had almost vanished out of sight in the 
* controversies of the post- Aristotelian schools. At the 
same time the differences are the more noteworthy from the 
reverent adhesion which the Neoplatonists always maintain to 
Plato. Plato identified good with the real essence of thii^ ; 

^ Epictetus. * Marcus Aurdius. 


with that in them which is definitely conceivable and knowable. 
It belongs to this view to regard the imperfection of things as 
•devoid of real being, and so incapable of being definitely thought 
or known ; accordingly, we find that Plato has no technical term 
for that in the concrete sensible world which hinders it from 
perfectly expressing the abstract ideal world, and which in 
Aristotle’s system is distinguished as absolutely formless matter 
{vAiiy). And so, when we pass from the ontology to the ethics of 
Platonism, we find that, though the highest life is only to be 
realisied by turning away from concrete human affairs and their 
material environment, still the sensible world is not yet an 
object of positive moral aversion ; it is rather something which 
the philosopher is seriously concerned to make as harmonious, 
good and beautiful as possible. But in Neoplatonism the 
inferiority of the condition in which the embodied human soul 
finds itself is more intensely and painfully felt ; hence an express 
recomition of formless matter {vXrj) as the first evil,” from 
whiA is derived the “ second evil,” body {<rw/«tt), to whose 
influence all the evil in the soufis existence is due. Accordingly 
the ethics of Plotinus represent, we may say, the moral idealism 
of the Stoics cut loose from nature. The only good of man is the 
pure existence of the soul, which in itself, apart from the con- 
tagion of the body, is perfectly free from error or defect ; if only 
it can be restored to the untrammelled activity of its original 
being, nothing external, nothing bodily, can positively impair 
its perfect welfare. It is only the lowest form of virtue — the 
“ civic ” virtue of Plato’s Republic — that is employed in regu- 
lating those animal impulses whose presence in the soul is due 
to its mixture with the Iwdy ; higher or philosophic wisdom, 
temperance, courage and justice are essentially purifications 
from this contagion ; until finally the highest mode of goodness 
is reached, in which the soul has no community with the body, 
and is entirely turned towards reason. It should be observed 
that Plotinus himself is still too Platonic to hold that the absolute 
mortification of natural bodily appetites is required for purifying 
the soul ; but this ascetic inference was drawn to the fullest 
extent by his disciple Porphyry. 

There is, however, a yet higher point to be reached in the 
upward ascent of the Neoplatonist from matter ; and here the 
divergence of Plotinus from Platonic idealism is none the less 
striking, because it is a bona fide result of reverent reflection on 
Plato’s teaching. The cardinal assumption of Plato’s metaphysic 
is, that the real is definitely thinkable and knowable in proportion 
as it is real ; so that the further the mind advances in abstrac- 
tion from sensible particulars and apprehension of real being, the 
more definite and clear its thought becomes. Plotinus, however, 
urges that, as all thought involves difference or duality of some 
kind, it cannot be the primary fact in the universe, what we call 
God. He must be an essential unity prior to this duality, a 
Being wholly without difference or determination ; and, accord- 
ingly, the highest mode of human existence, in which the soul 
apprehends this absolute, must be one in which all definite 
thought is transcended, and all consciousness of self lost in the 
absorbing ecstasy. Porphyry tells us that his master Plotinus 
attained the highest state four times during the six years which 
he spent with him. 

Neoplatonism, originally Alexandrine, is often regarded as 
Hellenistic rather than Hellenic, a product of the mingling of 
Greek with Oriental civilization. But however Oriental may 
have been the cast of mind that welcomed this theosophic 
asceticism, the forms of thought by which these views were 
philosophically reached are essentially Greek; and it is by a 
thoroughly intelligible process of natural development, in which 
the intensification of the moral consciousness represented by 
Stoicism plays an important part, that the Hellenic pursuit 
of knowledge culminates in a preparation for ecstasy, and the 
Hellenic idealization of man’s natural life ends in a settled 
antipathy to the body and its works. At the same time we 
ought not to overlook the affinities between the doctrine of 
Plotinus and that remarkable combination of Greek and Hebrew 
thought which Philo Judaeus had expounded two centuries 
before; nor the fact that Neoplatonism was developed in 
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conscious antagonism to the new religion which had spread from 
Judea, and was already threatening the conquest of the Graeco- 
Roman world, and also to the Gnostic systems (see GNOSTiasM) ; 
nor, finally, that it furnished the chief theoretical support in the 
last desperate struggle that was made under Julian to retain 
the old polytheistic worship. 

B. Christianity and Medieval Ethics » — In the present article 
we are not concerned with the origin of the Christian religion, 
nor with its outward history. Nor have we to consider the 
special doctrines that have formed the bond of union of the 
Christian communities except in their ethical aspect, their bearing 
on the systematization of human aims and activities. This 
aspect, however, must necessarily be prominent in discussing 
Christianity, which cannot be adequately treated merely as a 
system of theological beliefs divinely revealed, and special 
observances divinely sanctioned ; for it claims to regulate the 
whole man, in all departments of his existence. It was not till 
the 4th century a.d. that the first attempt was made to offer a 
systematic exposition of Christian morality ; and nine centuries 
more had passed away before a genuinely philosophic intellect, 
trained by a full study of Aristotle, undertook to give complete 
scientific form to the ethical doctrine of the Catholic church. 
Before, however, we take a brief survey of the progress of 
systematic ethics from Ambrose to Thomas Aquinas, it may be 
well to examine the chief features of the new moral consciousness 
that had spread through Graeco-Roman civilization, and was 
awaiting philosophic synthesis. It will be convenient to consider 
first the new form or universal characteristics of Christian 
morality, and afterwards to note the chief points in the matter 
or particulars of duty and virtue which received development 
or emphasis from the new religion. 

The first point to be noticed is the new conception of morality 
as the positive law of a theocratic community possessing a 
ChiiatiMtt written code imposed by divine revelation, and 
maaJewiat sanctioned by divine promises and threatenings. It 
•*iaw^ot is true that we find in ancient thought, from Socrates 
downwards, the notion of a law of God, eternal and 
immutable, partly expressed and partly obscured by the shifting 
codes and customs of actual human societies. But the sanctions 
of this law were vaguely and, for the most part, feebly imagined ; 
its principles were essentially unwritten, and thus referred not 
to the external will of an Almighty Being who claimed un- 
questioning submission, but rather to the reason that gods 
and men shared, by the exercise of which alone they could be 
adequately known and defined. Hence, even if the notion of 
law had been more prominent than it was in ancient ethical 
thought, it could never have led to a juridical, as distinct from 
a philosophical, treatment of morality. In Christianity, on the 
other hand, we early find that the method of moralists determining 
right conduct is to a great extent analogous to that of juris- 
consults interpreting a code. It is assumed that divine commands 
have been implicitly given for all occasions of life, and that they 
are to be ascertained in particular cases by interpretation of 
the general rules obtained from texts of scripture, and by 
inference from scriptural examples. This juridical method 
descended naturally from the Jewish theocracy, of which 
Christendom was a universalization. Moral insight, in the 
view of the most thoughtful Jews of the age immediatelypreceding 
Christianity, was conceived as knowledge of a divine code, 
emanating from an authority external to human reason which 
had only the function of interpreting and applying its rules. 
This law was derived partly from Moses, partly from the utterances 
of the later prophets, partly from oral tradition and from the 
commentaries and supplementary maxims of generations of 
students. Christianity inherited the notion of a written divine 
pde acknowledged as such by the “ true Israel — ^now potentially 
including the whole of mankind, or at least the chosen of all 
nations,— on the sincere acceptance of which the Christian’s 
share of the divine promises to Israel depended. And though 
the ceremonial part of the old Hebrew code was altogether 
rejected, and with it all the supplementary jurisprudence 
resting on tradition and erudite commentary, still God’s law | 


was believed to be contained in the sacred books of the Jews, 
supplemented by the teaching of Christ and his apostles^ By 
the recognition of this law the church was constituted as an 
ordered community, essentially distinct from the State; the 
distinction between the two was emphasized by the withdrawal 
of the early Christians from civic life, to avoid the performance 
of idolatrous ceremonies imposed as official expressions of 
loyalty, and by the persecutions which they had to endure, 
when the spread of an association apparently so hostile to the 
framework of ancient society had at leng^ alarmed the imperial 
government. Nor was the distinction obliterated by the recogni- 
tion of Christianity as the state religion under Constantine. 

Thus the jural form in which morality was conceived only 
emphasized the fundamental difference between it and the laws 
of the state. The ultimate sanctions of the moral code were 
the infinite rewards and punishments awaiting the immortal 
soul hereafter ; but the church early felt the necessity of with- 
drawing the privileges of membership from apostates and 
allowing them to be gradually regained only by a solemn 
ceremonial expressive of repentance, protracted through several 
years. This formal and regulated “penitence” was extended 
from apostasy to other grave — or, as they were subsequently 
called, “ deadly ” — sins ; while for minor offences all Christians 
were called upon to express contrition by fasting and abstinence 
from ordinarily permitted pleasures, as well as verbally in public 
and private devotions. “ Excommunication ” and “ penance ” 
thus came to be temporal ecclesiastical sanctions of the moral 
law. As the graduation of these sanctions naturally became 
more minute, a correspiondingly detailed classification of offences 
was rendered necessary, and thus a system of ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence was gradually produced, somewhat analogous 
to that of Judaism. At the same time this tendency to make 
prominent a scheme of external duties has always been counter- 
acted in Christianity by the remembrance of its original antithesis 
to Jewish legalism. We find that this antithesis, as exaggerated 
by some of the Gnostic sects of the 2nd and 3rd centuries a.d., 
led, not merely to theoretical antinomianism, but even (if the 
charges of their orthodox opponents are not entirely to be dis- 
credited) to gross immorality of conduct. A similar tendency 
has shown itself at other periods of church history. And though 
such antinomianism has always been sternly repudiated by the 
moral consciousness of Christendom, it has never been forgotten 
that “inwardness,” rightness of heart or spirit, is the pre- 
eminent characteristic of Christian goodness. It must not, of 
course, be supposed that the need of something more than mere 
fulfilment of external duty was ignored even by the later Judaism. 
Rabbinic erudition could not forget the repression of vicious 
desires in the tenth commandment, the stress laid in Deuteronomy 
on the necessity of service to God, or the inculcation by later 
prophets of humility and faith. “ The real and only Pharisee,” 
says the Talmud, “ is he who does the will of his Father because 
he loves Him.” But it remains true that the contrast with the 
“ righteousness of the scribes and pharisees ” has always served 
to mark the requirement of “ inwardness ” as a distinctive feature 
of the Christian code — an inwardness not merely negative, 
tending to the repression of vicious desires as well as vicious acts, 
but also involving a positive rectitude of the inner state of the 
soul. 

In this aspect Christianity invites comparison with Stoicism, 
and indeed with pagan ethical philosophy generally, if we 
except the hedonistic schools. Rightness of purpose, cbriMtiaa 
preference of virtue for its own s^e, suppression of madPmgem 
vicious desires, were made essential points by the imwmrd* 
Aristotelians, who attached the most importance to 
outward circumstances in their view of virtue, no less than by 
the Stoics, to whom all outward things were indifferent. The 
fundamental differences between pagan and Christian ethics 
depend not on any difference in the value set on rightness of 
heart, but on different views of the essential form or conditions 
of this inward rightness. In neither case is it presented purely 
and simply as moral rectitude. By the pagan philosophers it 
was always conceived under the form of &iowledge or Wisdom, 
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it being inconceivable to all the schools sprung from Socrates 
that a man could truly know his own good and yet deliberately 
choose anything else. This knowledge, as Aristotle held, might 
be permanently precluded by vicious habits, or temporarily 
obliterated by passion, but if present in the mind it must produce 
rightness of purpose. Or even if it were held with some of the 
Stoics that true wisdom was out of the reach of the best men 
actually living, it none the less remained the ideal condition 
of perfect human life. By Christian teachers, on the other hand, 
the inner springs of good conduct were generally conceived as 
Paitb and Love. Of these notions the former has a 

somewhat complex ethical import ; it seems to blend 
several elements differently prominent in different minds. Its 
simplest and commonest meaning is that emphasized in the 
contrast of ** faith ** with ‘‘ sight ** ; where it signifies belief 
in the invisible divine order represented by the church, in the 
actuality of the law, the threats, the promises of God, in spite 
of all the influences in man’s natural life that tend to obscure 
this belief. Out of this contrast there ultimately grew an 
essentially different opposition between faith and knowledge 
or reason, according to which the theological basis of ethics was 
contrasted with the philosophical ; the theologians maintaining 
sometimes that the divine law is essentially arbitrary, the 
expression of will, not reason ; more frequently that its reason- 
ableness is inscrutable, and that actual human reason should 
confine itself to examining the credentials of God’s messengers, 
and not the message itself. But in early Christianity this latter 
antithesis was as yet undeveloped ; faith means simply force 
in clinging to moral and religious conviction, whatever their 
rational grounds may be ; this force, in the Christian conscious- 
ness, being inseparably lx)und up with personal loyalty and 
trust towards Christ, the leader in the battle with evil, the ruler 
of the kingdom to be realized. So far, however, there is no 
ethical difference between Christian faith and that of Judaism, 
or its later imitation, Mahommedanism ; except that the 
personal affection of loyal trust is peculiarly stirred by the 
blending of human and divine natures in Christ, and the rule 
of duty impressively taught by the manifestation of his perfect 
life. A more distinctively Christian, and a more deeply moral, 
significance is given to the notion in the antithesis of ‘‘ faith ” 
and “ works.” Here faith means more than loyal acceptance 
of the divine law and reverent trust in the lawgiver ; it implies 
a consciousness, at once continually present and continually 
transcended, of the radical imperfection of all human obedience 
to the law, and at the same time of the irremissiblc condemnation 
which this imperfection entails. The Stoic doctrine of the 
worthlessness of ordinary human virtue, and the stern paradox 
that all offenders are equally, in so far as all are absolutely, 
guilty, find their counterparts in Christianity ; but the latter 
(maintaining this ideal severity in the moral standard, with an 
emotional consciousness of what is involved in it quite unlike 
that of the Stoic) overcomes its practical exclusiveness through 
faith. This faith, again, may be conceived in two modes, 
essentially distinct though usually combined. In one view it 
gives the believer strength to attain, by God’s supernatural aid 
or “ grace,” a goodness of which he is naturally incapable ; 
in the other view it gives him an assurance that, though he 
knows himself a sinner deserving of utter condemnation, a 
perfectly just God still regards him with favour on account of 
the perfect services and suffering of Christ. Of these views 
the former is the more catholic, mbre universally present in 
the Christian consciousness ; the latter more deeply penetrates 
the mystery of the Atonement, as expounded in the Pauline 
epistles. 

But faith, however understood, is rather an indispensable 
pre-requisite than the essential motive principle of Christian 
LQvm* conduct. This motive is supplied by the other 

^ central notion, love. On love depends the ** fulfilling 
of the law,” and the sole moral value of Christian duty — ^that 
is, on love to God, in the first place, which in its fullest develop- 
ment must spring from Christian faith ; and, secondly, love to 
all mankind, as the objects of divine love and sharers in the 


humanity ennobled by the incarnation. This derivative phil- 
anthropy characterizes the spirit in which all Christian perform- 
ance of social duty is to be done ; loving devotion to God being 
the fundamental attitude of mind that is to be maintained 
throughout the whole of the Christian’s life. But further, as 
regards abstinence from unlawful acts and desires 
prompting to them, we have to notice another form ^ 
in which the inwardness of (Christian morality manifests itself, 
which, though less distinctive, should yet receive attention in 
any comparison of Christian ethics with the view of Graeco- 
Roman philosophy. The profound horror with which the 
Christian’s conception of a suffering as well as an avenging 
divinity tended to make him regard all condemnable acts was 
tinged with a sentiment which we may perhaps describe as a 
ceremonial aversion moralized — the aversion, that is, to foulness 
or impurity. In Judaism, as in other, especially Oriental, 
religions, the natural dislike of material defilement has been 
elevated into a religious sentiment, and made to support a com- 
plicated system of quasi-sanitary abstinences and ceremonial 
purifications ; then, as the ethical clement predominated in 
the Jewish religion, a moral symbolism was felt to reside in the 
ceremonial code, and thus aversion to impurity came to be a 
common form of the ethico-religious sentiment. Then, when 
Christianity threw off the Mosaic ritual, this religious sense of 
purity was left with no other sphere besides morality ; while, 
from its highly idealized character, it was peculiarly well adapted 
for that repression of vicious desires which Christianity claimed 
as its special function. 

The distinctive features of Christian ethics are obedience, 
unworldliness, benevolence, purity and humility, 

They are naturally connected with the more general pmtticu- 
characteristics just stated ; though many of them ot 
may also be referred directly to the example and 
precepts of Christ, and in several cases they are clearly 
due to both causes, inseparably combined. 

1, We may notice, in the first place, that the conception of 
morality as a code which, if not in itself arbitrary', is yet to be 
accepted by men with unquestioning submission, tends naturally 
to bring into prominence the virtue of obedience to authority; 
ju.st as the philosophic view of goodness as the realization of 
reason gives a special value to self-determination and independence 
(as we see more clearly in the post-Aristotelian schools where 
ethics is distinctly .separated from politics). 

2. Again, the opposition between the natural world and the 
spiritual order into which the Christian has been bom anew led 
not merely to a contempt equal to that of the Stoic for wealth, 
fame, power, and other objects of worldly pursuit, but also, 
for some time at least, to a comparative depreciation of the 
domestic and civic relations of the natural man. This tendency 
was exhibited most simply and generally in the earliest period 
of the church’s history. In the view of primitive Christians, 
ordinary human society was a world temporarily surrendered to 
Satanic rule, over which a swift and sudden destmetion was 
impending ; in such a world the little band who were gathered 
in the ark of the church could have no part or lot, — the only 
attitude they could maintain was that of passive alienation. 
On the other hand, it was difficult practically to realize this 
alienation, and a keen sense of this difficulty induced the same 
hostility to the body as a clog and hindrance, that wc find to 
some extent in Plato, but more fully developed in Neoplatonism, 
Neopythagoreanism, and other products of the mingling of 
Greek with Oriental thought. This feeling is exhibited in the 
value set on fasting in the Christian church from the earliest 
times, and in an extreme form in the self-torments of later 
monasticism ; while both tendencies, anti-worldliness and anti- 
sensualism, seem to have combined in causing the preference of 
celibacy over marriage which is common to most early Christian 
writers.^ Patriotism, again, and the sense of civic duty, the 
most elevated of all social sentiments in the Graeco-Roman 
civilization, tended, under the influence of Christianity, either 
to expand itself into universal philanthropy, or to concentrate 

^ E.g. Justin Martyr, Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian. 
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itself on the ecclesiastical community. We recognize one 
commonwealth^ the world/* says Tertullian ; “ we know/’ 

says Origen, “ that we have a fatherland founded by the word 
of God.** We might further derive from the general spirit of 
Christian unworldliness that repudiation of tlie secular modes 
of conflict^ even in a righteous cause, which substituted a passive 
patience and endurance for the old pagan virtue of courage, 
m which the active element was prominent. Here, however, 
we clearly trace the influence of Christ’s express prohibition of 
violent resistance to violence, and his inculcation, by example 
and precept, of a love that was to conquer even natural resent- 
ment. An extreme result of this influence is shown in Tertullian’s 
view, that no Christian could properly hold the office of a secular 
magistrate in which he would have to doom to death, chains, 
imprisonment ; but even more sober writers, such as Ambrose, 
extend Christian passivity so far as to preclude self-defence 
even against a murderous assault. The common sense of 
Christendom gradually shook off these extravagances ; but the 
reluctance to shed blood lingered long, and was hardly extin- 
guished even by the growing horror of heresy. We have a curious 
relic of this in the later times of ecclesiastical persecution, when 
the heretic was doomed to the stake that he might be punished 
in some manner “ short of bloodshed.” ^ 

3. It is, however, in the impulse given to practical beneficence 
in all its forms, by the exaltation of love as the root of all virtues, 
that the most important influence of Christianity on 
particulars of civilized morality is to be found ; 
although the exact amount of this influence is here 
somewhat difficult to ascertain, since it merely carries further 
a development traceable in the history of pagan morality. This 
development appears when we compare the different post- 
Socratic systems of ethics. In Plato’s exposition of the different 
virtues there is no mention whatever of benevolence, although 
his writings show a keen sense of the importance of friendship 
as an element of philosophic life, especially of the intense personal 
affection naturally arising between master and disciple. Aristotle 
goes somewhat further in recognizing the moral value of friend- 
ship ; and though he considers that in its highest form 

it can be realized only by the fellowship of the wise and good, 
he yet extends the notion so as to include the domestic affections, 
and takes notice of the importance of mutual kindness in binding 
together all human societies. Still in his formal statement 
of the different virtues, positive beneficence is discernible only 
under the notion of “ li^rality,” in which form its excellence 
is hardly distinguished from that of graceful profusion in self- 
regarding expenditure {Nic. EOu iv. 1). Cicero, on tlie other 
tumd, in his paraphrase of a Stoic treatise on external duties 
{De officiis)y ranks the rendering of positive services to other 
men as a chief department of social duty ; and the Stoics gener- 
ally recognized the universal fellowship and natural mutual 
claims of human beings as such. Indeed, this recognition in 
later Stoicism is sometimes expressed with so much warmth 
of feeling as to be hardly distinguishable from Christian philan- 
thropy. Nor was this regard for humanity merely a doctrine 
of the school. Partly through the influence of Stoic and other 
Greek philosophy, partly from the natural expansion of human 
sympathies, the legislation of the Empire, during the first three 
centuries, shows a steady development in the direction of natural 
justice and humanity ; and some similar progress may be traced 
m the general tone of moral opinion. Still the utmost point that 
this development reached fell considerably short of the standard 
of Christian charity. Without dwelling on the immense impetus 
given to the practice of social duty generally by the religion that 
made beneficence a form of divine service, and identified “ piety ” 
with “ pity,” we have to put down as definite changes introduced 
by Christianity — (i) the severe condemnation and final suppres- 
sion of the practice of exposing infants ; (2) effective abhorrence 
of the barbarj^m of gladiatorial combats ; (3) immediate moral 
mitigation of ^very, and a strong encouragement of emancipa- 
tion ; (4) |p?eat extension of eleemosynary provision made 
for the side and the poor. As regards almsgiving, however— 
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the importance of which has caused it to usurp, in modem 
languages, the general name of charity ” — it ought to be 
observed that Christianity merely universalized a duty which 
has always been inculcated by Judaism, within the limits of 
the chosen people. 

4. The same may be said of the stricter regulation which 
Christianity enforced on the relations of the sexes ; except so 
far as the prohibition of divorce is concerned, and the stress 
laid on purity of heart ” as contrasted with merely outward 
chastity. 

5. Even the peculiarly Christian virtue of humility, which 
presents so striking a contrast to the Greek “ highmindedness,” 
was to some extent anticipated in the Rabbinic teaching. Its 
far greater prominence under the new dispensation may be 
partly referred to the express teaching and example of Christ ; 
partly, in so far as the virtue is manifested in the renunciation 
of external rank and dignity, or tlie glory of merely secular 
gifts and acquirements, it is one aspect of the unworldliness 
which we have already noticed ; while the deeper humility 
that represses the claim of personal merit even in the saint 
belongs to the strict self-examination, the continual sense of 
imperfection, the utter reliance on strength not his own, which 
characterize the inner moral life of the Christian. Humility 
in this latter sense, “ before God,” is an essential condition of 
all truly Christian goodness. 

We have, however, yet to notice the enlargement of the sphere 
of ethics due to its close connexion with theology ; for while 
this added religious force and sanction to ordinary moral obliga- 
tions, it equally tended to impart a moral aspect to religious 
belief and worship. “ Duty to God ” — as distinct from duty 
to man — had not been altogether unrecognized by pagan 
moralists; but the rather dubious relations of even the more 
orthodox philosophy to the established polytheism had generally 
prevented them from laying much stress upon it. Again,— just 
as the Stoics held wisdom to be indispensable to real rectitude 
of conduct, while at the same time they included under the 
notion of wisdom a grasp of physical as well as ethical truth, — 
so the similar emph^is laid on inwardness in Christian ethics 
caused orthodoxy or correctness of religious belief to be regarded 
as essential to goodness, and heresy as the most fatal of vices, 
corrupting as it did the very springs of Christian life. To the 
philosophers (with the single exception of Plato), however, con- 
vinced as they were that the multitude must necessarily miss 
true well-being through their folly and ignorance, it could never 
occur to guard against these evils by any other method than that 
of providing philosophic instruction for tlie few ; whereas the 
Christian clergy, whose function it was to offer truth and eternal 
life to all mankind, naturally regarded theological misbelief 
as insidious preventible contagion. Indeed, their sense of its 
deadliness was so keen that, ^en they were at length able to 
control the secular administration, they rapidly overcame their 
aversion to bloodshed, and initiated that long series of religious 
persecutions to which we find no parallel in the pre-Christian 
civilization of Europe. It was not that Christian writers did 
not feel the difficulty of attributing criminality to sincere ignor- 
ance or error. But tiie difficulty is not really peculiar to theology; 
and the theologians usually got over it (as some philosophers 
had surmounted a similar perplexity in the region of ethics 
proper) by supposing some latent or antecedent voluntary sin, 
of which the apparently involuntary heresy was the fearful 
fruit. 

Lastly, we must observe that, in proportion as the legal con- 
ception of morality as a code of which the violation deserves 
supernatural punishment predominated over the philosophic 
view of ethics as the method for attaining natural felicity, the 
question of man’s freedom of will to obey the law necessarily 
became prominent. At the same time it cannot be broadly 
said that Christianity took a decisive side in the metaphysical 
controversy on free-will and nece^ity ; since, just as in Greek 
philosophy the need of maintainiiig freedom as the ground of 
responsibility clashes with the conviction that no one ddib^ately 
chooses his own harm, so in Christian ethics it clashes with the 
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attribution of all true human virtue to supernatural grace^ as 
well as with the belief in divine foreknowledge. All we can say 
is that in the development of Christian thought the conflict of 
conceptions was far more profoundly felt^ and far more serious 
efforts were made to evade or transcend it. 

In the preceding account of Christian morality, it lias been 
already indicated that the characteristics delineated did not all 
_ exhibit themselves simultaneously to the. same extent, 
mint St perfect uniformity tliroughout the church. 

opinion Changes m the external condition of Christianity, 
Inonriy the different degrees of civilization in the societies 
Miiy!^" of which it was the dominant religion, and the natural 
process of internal development, continually brought 
different features into prominence ; while again, the important 
antagonisms of opinion within Christendom frequently involved 
ethical issues — even in the Eastern Church — ^until in the 4tb 
century it began to be absorbed in the labour of a dogmatic 
construction. Thus, for example, the anti-secular tendencies 
of the new creed, to which Tertullian (160-220) gave violent 
and rigid expression, were exaggerated in the Montanist heresy 
which he ultimately joined ; on the other hand, Clement of 
Alexandria, in opposition to the general tone of his age, main- 
tained the value of pagan philosophy for the development of 
Christian faith into true knowledge (Gnosis), and the value of 
the natural development of man through marriage for the normal 
perfecting of the Christian life. So again, there is a marked 
difference between the writers before Augustine and those that 
succeeded him in all that concerns the internal conditions of 
Christian morality. By Justin and other apologists the need of 
redemption, faith, grace is indeed recognized, but the theological 
system depending on these notions is not sufficiently developied ^ 
to come into even apparent antagonism with the freedom of the 
will. Christianity is for the most part conceived as essentially 
a proclamation through the Divine Word, to immortal beings 
gifted with free choice, of the true code of conduct sanctioned 
by eternal rewards and punishments. This legalism contrasts 
strikingly with the efforts of pagan philosophy to exhibit virtue 
as its own reward ; and the contrast is triumphantly pointed 
out by more than one early Christian writer. Lactantius 
(aua 300 A.D.), for example, roundly declares that Plato and 
Aristotle, referring everything to this earthly life, “ made 
virtue mere folly ” ; though himself maintaining, with pardon- 
able inconsistency, that man’s highest good did not consist in 
mere pleasure, but in the consciousness of the filial relation of 
the soul to God. It is plain, however, that on this external 
legalistic view of duty it was impossible to maintain a difference 
in kind between Christian and pagan morality ; the philosopher’s 
conformity to the rules of chastity and beneficence, so far as 
it went, was indistinguishable from the saint’s. But when this 
inference was developed in the teaching of Pelogius, it was 
repudiated as heretical by the church, under the powerful 
leadership of Augustine (354-430) ; and the doctrine of man’s 
incapacity to obey God’s law by his unaided moral 

^ energy was pressed to a point at which it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile it with the freedom of the will. Augu&tine 
is fully aware of the theoretical indispensability of maintaining 
Free Will, from its logical connexion with human responsibility 
and divine justice ; but he considers that these latter pewts are 
sufficiently secured if actual freedom of choice between good and 
evil is allowed in the single case of our progenitor Ada^.^ For 
since the nahita semtnalis from which all men were to arise 
already existed in Adam, in his voluntary preference of self 
to God, humanity chose evil once for all ; for which ante-natal 
guilt all men are justly condemned to perpetual absolute sinful- 

1 To show the crudity of the notion of redemption in early Christi- 
anity, it is sufficient to mention that many fathers represent Christ's 
ransom as having been paid to the devil ; sometimes adding that by 
the concealment of Christas divinity under the veil of hiunaoity a 
certain deedt was (fairly) practised on the great deceiver. 

* It is to be observe that Augustine prefers to use ** freedom 
not for the power of willing either good or evfl, but the power of 
willing good. The highest freedom, in his view, excludes me possi- 
bility of willing evil. 
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ness and consequent punishment, unless they arc elected by God’s 
unmerited race to share the benefits of Christ’s redemption. 
Without this grace it is impossible for man to obey the ‘‘ first 
greatest commandment ” of love to God ; and, tins unfulfilled, 
he is guilty of the whole law, and is only free to choose between 
degrees of sin ] his apparent external virtues have no moral 
value, since inner rightness of intention is wanting. “ All that 
is not of faith is of sin ” ; and faith and love are mutually 
involved and inseparable; faith springs from the divinely 
imparted germ of love, which in its turn is developed by faith 
to its full strength, while from both united springs hope, joyful 
yearning towards ultimate perfect fruition of the object of love. 
These three Augustine (after St Paul) regards as the three 
essential elements of Christian virtue; along with these he 
recognizes the fourfold division of virtue into prudence, temper- 
ance, courage and justice according to their traditional interpre- 
tation ; but he explains these virtues to be in tlieir true natures 
only the same love to God in different aspects or exercises. 
The uncompromising mysticism of this view may be at once 
compared and contrasted with the philosophic^ severity of 
Stoicism. Love of God in the former holds the same absolute 
and unique position as the sole element of moral worth in human 
action, which, as we have seen, was occupied by knowledge of 
Good in the latter ; and we may carry the parallel further by 
observing that in neither case is this severity in the abstract 
estimate of goodness necessarily connected with extreme rigidity 
in practical precepts. Indeed, an important part of Augustine’s 
work as a moralist lies in the reconciliation which he laboured 
to effect between the anti-worldly spirit of Christianity and the 
necessities of secular civilization. For example, we find him 
arguing for the legitimacy of judicial punishments and military 
service against an over-literal interpretation of the Sermon on 
the Mount ; and he took an important part in giving currency 
to the distinction between evangelical ** counsels ” and ** com- 
mands,” and so defending the life of marriage and temperate 
enjoyment of natural good against the attacks of tlue more 
extravagant advocate of celibacy and self-abnegation ; although 
he fully admitted the superiority of the latter method of avoiding 
the contamination of sin. 

The attempt to Christianize the old Platonic list of virtues, 
which we have noticed in Augustine’s system, was probably 
due to the influence of his master Ambrose, in whose 
treatise De offkiis ministrorum we find for the first 
time an exposition of Christian duty systematized on a plan 
borrowed from a pre-Christian moralist. It is interesting to 
compare Ambrose’s account of what subsequently came to be 
known as the ” four cardinal virtues ” with the corresponding 
delineations in Cicero’s ® De officiis which served the bishop as 
a model. Christian Wisdom, so far as it is speculative, is of 
course primarily theological ; it has God, as the highest truth, 
for its chief object, and is therefore necessarily grounded on 
faith. Christian Fortitude is essentially firmness in withstanding 
the seductions of good and evil fortune, resoluteness in the conflict 
perpetually wag^ against wickedness without carnal weapons — 
though Ambrose, with the Old Testament in his hand, will not 
quite relinquish the ordinary martial application of the term. 
“ Temperantia ” retains the meaning of “observance of due 
measure” in all conduct, which it had in Geero’s treatise; 
though its notion is partly modified by being blended with the 
newer virtue of humility. Finally in the exposition of Christian 
Justice the Stoic doctrine of the natural union of all human 
interests is elerated to the full height and intensity of evangelical 
phiknthropy; the brethren are reminded that the earth was 
made by God a common possession of all, and are bidden to 
administer their means for the common benefit ; Ambrose, 
we should observe, is thoroughly aware of the fundamental 
union of these different virtues in Christianity, though he does 

® Cicero's works are unimportant in the history of ancient ethics, 
as their philosophical matter was entirely borrowed from Greek 
treatises now lost ; but the Influence exercised by them (especially 
by the De officiis) over medieval and oven modem readers was very 
considerable. 
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not, like Augustine, resolve them all into the one central affection 
of love of God. 

Under the influence of Ambrose and Augustine, the four car- 
dinal virtues furnished a basis on which the systematic ethical 
theories of subsequent theologians were built. With 
Mticm/' them the triad of Christian graces. Faith, Hope and 
mormitty Love, and the seven gifts of the Spirit (Isaiah xi. 2) 
iathe were often combined. In antithesis to this list, an 
enumeration of the ** deadly sins ” obtained currency. 
These were at first commonly reckoned as eight ; but 
a preference for mystical numbers characteristic of medieval 
theologians finally reduced them to seven. The statement 
of them is variously given, — Pride, Avarice, Anger, Gluttony, 
Unchastity, are found in all the lists; the remaining two (or 
three) are variously selected from among Envy, Vainglory, and 
the rather singular sins Gloominess (tristitia) and Languid 
Indifference (acidia or acedia, from Gr. aKrjSLa). These latter 
notions show plainly, what indeed might be inferred from a 
study of the list as a whole, that it represents the moral experience 
of the monastic life, which for some centuries was more and more 
unquestioningly regarded as in a peculiar sense “ religious.^^ 
It should be observed that the (also Augustinian) distinction 
between “ deadly ” and “ venial ” sins had a technical reference 
to the quasi-jural administration of ecclesiastical discipline, 
which grew gradually more organized as the spiritual power of 
the church established itself amid the ruins of the Western 
empire, and slowly developed into the theocracy that almost 
dominated Europe during the latter part of the middle ages. 
“ Deadly ** sins were those for which formal ecclesiastical penance 
was held to be necessary, in order to save the sinner from eternal 
damnation ; for “ venial ** sins he might obtain forgiveness, 
through prayer, almsgiving, and the observance of the regular 
fasts. We find that ‘‘ penitential books ” for the use of the 
confessional, founded partly on traditional practice and partly 
on the express decrees of synods, come into general use in the 
7th century. At first they are little more than mere inventories 
of sins, with their appropriate ecclesiastical punishments ; 
gradually cases of conscience come to be discussed and decided, 
and the basis is laid for that system of casuistry which reached 
its full development in the 14th and 15th centuries. This 
ecclesiastical jurispnidence, and indeed the general relation of 
the church to the ruder races with which it had to deal during 
this period, necessarily tended to encourage a somewhat external 
view of morality. But a powerful counterpoise to this tendency 
was continually maintained by the fervid inwardness of Augus- 
tine, transmitted through Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville, 
Alcuin, Hrabanus Maurus, and other writers of the philosophically 
barren period between the destruction of the Western empire 
and the rise of Scholasticism. 

Scholastic ethics, like scholastic philosophy, attained its 
completest result in the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. But 
MedUvml giving a brief account of the ethical part of his 

moral system, it will be well to notice the salient points in 
pbiio- the long and active discussion that led up to it. In 
the pantheistic system of Erigena (q.v.) {circa 810-877) 
the chief philosophic element is supplied by the influence of 
Plato and Plotinus, transmitted through an unknown author 
of the 5th century, who assumed the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Accordingly the ethical side of this doctrine has 
the same negative and ascetic character that we have observed 
in Neoplatonism. God is the only real Being ; evil is essentially 
unreal and incognizable ; the true aim of man*s life is to return 
to perfect union with God out of the degraded material existence 
into which he has fallen. This doctrine found little acceptance 
among Erigena’s contemporaries, and was certainly unorthodox 
enough to justify the condemnation which it subsequently 
received from Honorius III. ; but its influence, together with that 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius, had a considerable share in developing 
the more emotional orthodox mysticism of the 12th and 13th 
centuries; and Neoplatonism (or Platonism received through 
a Neoplatonic tradition) remained a distinct element in medieval 
thought, though obscured in the period of mature scholasticism 


by the predominant influence of Aristotle. Passing on to Anselm 
(io33-iio9)> we observe that the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin and man's absolute need of unmerited grace is retained in 
his theory of salvation ; he also follows Augustine in defining 
freedom as the “ power not to sin " ; though in saying that Adam 
fell “ spontaneously " and by his free choice," though not 
“ through its freedom," he has implicitly made the distinction 
that Peter the Lombard afterwards expressly draws between 
the freedom that is opposed to necessity and freedom from the 
slavery to sin. Anselm further softens the statement of 
Augustinian predestinationism by explaining that the freedom 
to will is not strictly lost even by fallen man ; it is inherent in a 
rational nature, though since Adam’s sin it only exists potentially 
in humanity, except where it is made actual by grace. 

In a more real sense Abelard (1079-1142) tries to establish 
the connexion between man’s ill desert and his free consent. 
He asserts that the inherited propensity to evil is not strictly 
a sin, which is only committed when the conscious self yields 
to vicious inclination. With a similar stress on the self-conscious 
side of moral action, he argues that rightness of conduct depends 
solely on the intention, at one time pushing this doctrine to the 
paradoxical assertion ^at all outward acts as such arc indiffer- 
ent.^ In the same spirit, under the reviving influence of ancient 
philosophy (with which, however, he was imperfectly acquainted 
and the relation of which to Christianity he extravagantly 
misunderstood), he argues that the old Greek moralists, as 
inculcating a disinterested love of good — and so implicitly love 
of God as the highest good — were really nearer to Christianity 
than Judaic legalism was. Nay, further, he required that 
the Christian “ love to God " should be regarded as pure only if 
purged from the self-regarding desire of the happiness which 
God gives. The general tendency of Abelard’s thought was 
suspiciously regarded by contemporary orthodoxy ; ^ and the 
over-subtlety of the last-mentioned distinction provoked 
vehement replies from orthodox mystics of the age. Thus, 
Hugo of St Victor (1077-1141) argues tliat all love is necessarily 
so far “ interested " that it involves a desire for union with the 
beloved ; and since eternal happiness consists in this union, 
it cannot truly be desired apart from God ; while Bernard of 
Clairvaux (1091-1153) more elaborately distinguishes four 
stages by which the soul is gradually led from (i) merely self- 
regarding desire for God’s aid in distress, to (2) love him for his 
loving-kindness to it, then also (3) for his absolute goodness, 
until (4) in rare moments this love for himself alone becomes 
the sole all-absorbing affection. This controversy Peter the 
Lombard endeavoured to compose by the scholastic art of 
taking distinctions, of which he was a master. In his treatise, 
Libri sententiarum, mainly based on Augustinian doctrine, we 
find a distinct softening of the antithesis between nature and 
grace and an anticipation of the union of Aristotelian and 
Christian thought, which was initiated by Albert the Great and 
completed by Thomas Aquinas. 

The moral philosophy of Aquinas is Aristotelianism with a 
Neoplatonic tinge, interpreted and supplemented by a view of 
Christian dogma derived chiefly from Augustine. All 
action or movement of all things irrational as well as 
rational is directed towards some end or good, — that 
is, really and ultimately towards God himself, the ground and 
first cause of all being, and unmoved principle of all movement. 
This universal though unwnscious striving after God, since he 
is essentially intelligible, exhibits itself in its highest form in 
rational beings as a desire for knowledge of him ; such know- 
ledge, however, is beyond all ordinary exercise of reason, and 
may be only partially revealed to man here below. Thus the 
summum bonum for man is objectively God, subjectively the 
happiness to be derived from loving vision of his perfections ; 
although there is a lower kind of happiness to be realized here 
^ Abelard afterwards retracted this \ 4 ew, at least in ite extreme 
form ; and in fact does not seem to have been fully conscious of the 
difference between (i) unfulfilled intention to do an act objectively 
right, and (2) intention to do what is merely believed by the agent 
to be right. 

2 He was condemned by two synods, in 1121 and 1140. 
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below in a normal human existence of virtue and friendship, 
with mind and body sound and whole and properly trained for 
the needs of life. The higher happiness is given to man by free 
grace of God ; but it is given to those only whose heart is right, 
and as a reward of virtuous actions. Passing to consider what 
actions are virtuous, we first observe generally that the morality 
of an act is in part, but only in part, determined by its particular 
motive ; it partly depends on its external object and circum- 
stances, which render it either objectively in harmony with the 
“ order of reason ** or the reverse. In the classification of 
particular virtues and vices we can distinguish very clearly 
the elements supplied by the different teachings which Aquinas 
has imbibed. He follows Aristotle dosely in dividing the 
natural ” virtues into intellectual and moral, giving his 
preference to the former class, and the intellectual again into 
speculative and practical ; in distinguishing within the specu- 
lative class the “ intellect ” that is conversant with principles, 
the ** science that deduces conclusions, and the ‘‘ wisdom ” 
to which belongs the whole process of knowing the sublimest 
objects of knowledge ; and in treating practical wisdom as 
inseparably connected with moral virtues, and therefore in a 
sense moral. His distinction among moral virtues of the 
justice that renders others their due from the virtues that control 
the appetites and passions of the agent himself, represents his 
interpretation of the Nicomachean Ethics ; while his account 
of these latter virtues is a simple transcript of Aristotle ^s, just 
as his division of the non-rational element of the soul into 
“ concupiscible and “ irascible is the old Platonic one. In 
arranging his list, however, he defers to the established doctrine 
of the four cardinal virtues (derived from Plato and the Stoics 
through Cicero); accordingly, the Aristotelian ten have to 
stand under the higher genera of (i) the prudence which gives 
reasoned rules of conduct, (2) the temperance which restrains 
misleading desire, and (3) the fortitude that resists misleading 
fear of dangers or toils. But before these virtues are ranked 
the three theologic virtues, faith, love and hope, super- 
naturally ‘‘ instilled ” by God, and directly relating to him as 
their object. By faith we obtain that part of our knowledge of 
God which is beyond the range of mere natural wisdom or 
philosophy ; naturally {e,g.), we can know God’s existence, but 
not his trinity in unity, though philosophy is useful to defend 
this and other revealed verities ; and it is essential for the soul’s 
welfare that all articles of the Christian creed, however little 
they can be known by natural reason, should be apprehended 
through faith; the Christian who rejects a single article loses 
hold altogether of faith and of God, Faith is the substantial 
basis of all Christian morality, but without love — the essential 
font! of all the Christian virtues — it is “ formless ” {informts), 
Christian love is conceived (after Augustine) as primarily love 
to God (beyond the natural yearning of the creature after its 
ultimate good), which expands into love towards all God’s 
creatures as created by him, and so ultimately includes even 
self-love. But creatures are only to be loved in their purity 
as created by God ; all that is bad irt them must be an object 
of hatred till it is destroyed. In the classification of sins the 
Christian element predominates ; still we find the Aristotelian 
vices of excess and defect, along with the modem divisions into 
“sins against God, neighbour and self,” “mortal and venial 
sins,” and so forth. 

From the notion of sin — ^treated in its jural aspect — Aquinas 
passes naturally to the discussion of Law. The exposition of 
this conception presents to a peat extent the same matter 
that was dealt with by the exposition of moral virtues, but in a 
different form ; the prominence of which may perhaps be 
attributed to the growing infiuence of Roman jurisprudence, 
which attained in the 12th century so rapid and brilliant a 
revival in Italy. This side of Thomas's system is specially 
important, since it is just this blending of theological conceptions 
with the abstract theory of the later Roman law that gave the 
starting-pomt for independent ethical thought in the modem 
world. Under the general idea of law, defined as an “ ordinance 
of reason for the common good, promulgated by him who has 
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charge of the community,” Thoma.s distinguishes (i) the eternal 
law or regulative reason of God which embraces all his creatures, 
rational and irrational ; (2) “ natural law,” being that part of 
the eternal law that relates to rational creatures as such ; (3) 
human law, which properly consists of more particular deductions 
from natural law particularized and adapted to the varying 
circumstances of actual communities ; (4) divine law specially 
revealed to man. As regards natural law, he teaches that Go^ 
has implanted in the human mind a knowledge of its immutable 
general principles ; and not only knowledge, but a disposition, 
to which he applies the peculiar scholastic name synderesis} 
that unerringly prompts to the realization of these principles in 
conduct, and protests against their violation. All acts of natural 
virtue are implicitly included within the scope of this law of 
nature ; but in the application of its principles to particular 
cases — to which the term “ conscience ” should be restricted 
— man’s judgment is liable to err, the light of nature being 
obscured and perverted by bad education and custom. Human 
law is required, not merely to determine the details for which 
natural law gives no intuitive guidance, but also to supply the 
force necessary for practically securing, among imperfect men, 
the observance of the most necessary rules of mutual behaviour. 
The rules of this law must be either deductions from principles 
of natural law, or determinations of particulars w'hich it leaves 
indeterminate ; a rule contrary to nature could not be valid 
as law at all. Human law, however, can deal with outward 
conduct alone, and natural law, as we have seen, is liable to be 
vague and obscure in particular applications. Neither natural 
nor human law, moreover, takes into account that supernatural 
happiness which is man’s highest end. Hence they need to be 
supplemented by a special revelation of divine law. This 
revelation is distinguished into the law of the old covenant and 
the law of the gospel ; the latter of these is productive as well 
as imperative since it carries with it the divine grace that makes 
its fulfilment possible. We have, however, to distinguish in the 
case of the gospel between (1) absolute commands and (2) 
“ counsels,” which latter recommend, without positively ordering 
the monastic life of poverty, celibacy and obedience as the best 
method of effectively turning the will from earthly to heavenly 
things. 

But how far is man able to attain either natural or Christian 
perfection ? This is the part of Thomas’s system in which the 
cohesion of the different elements seems weakest. He is scarcely 
aware that his Aristotelianized Christianity inevitably combines 
two different difficulties in dealing with this question ; first, the 
old pagan difficulty of reconciling the proposition that will is a 
rational desire always directed towards apparent good, with the 
freedom of choice between good and evil that the jural view of 
morality seems to require ; and, secondly, the Christian difficulty 
of harmonizing this latter notion with the absolute dependence 
on divine grace which the religious consciousness affirms. The 
latter difficulty Thomas, like many of his predecessors, avoids 
by supposing a “ co-operation ” of free-will and grace, but the 
former he does not fully meet. It is against this part of his 
doctrines that the most important criticism, in ethics, of his 
rival Duns Scotus {c, 1266-1308) was directed. He 
urged that will could not be really free if it were bound scotuM. 
to reason, as Thomas (after Aristotle) conceives it ; 
a really free choice must be perfectly indeterminate between 
reason and unreason. Scotus consistently maintained that the 
divine will is similarly independent of reason, and that the 
divine ordering of the world is to be conceived as absolutely 
arbitraiy. On this point he was followed by the acute intellect 
of William of Occam (d. c. 1347). This doctrine is 
obviously hostile to all reasoned morality; and in 
fact, notwithstanding the dialectical ability of Scotus 
and Occam, the work of Thomas remained indubitably the 
crowning result of the great constructive effort of medieval 
philosophy. The effort was, indeed, foredoomed to failure, 
since it attempted the impossible task of framing a coherent 

* Synderssis (Gr. , from to watch closely, observe) 

is used in this sense in Jerome (Com. in Ez$k* i. 4^10)^ 
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system out of the heterogeneous data furnished by Scripture, 
the fathers, the church and Aristotle — equally unquestioned, 
if not equally venerated, authorities. Whatever philosophic 
quality is to be found in the work of Thomas belongs to it in 
spite of, not in consequence of, its method. Still, its influence has 
been great and long-enduring, — in the Catholic church primarily, 
hut indirectly among Protestants, especially in England, since 
the famous first book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is to a 
great extent taken from the Summa theologiae. 

Partly in conscious antagonism to the schoolmen, yet with 
close affinity to the central ethico-theological doctrine which 
they read out of or into Aristotle, the mystical manner 
thought continued to maintain itself in the church. 
’Philosophically it rested upon Neoplatonism, but 
its development in strict connexion with Christian orthodoxy 
begins in the 12th century with Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugo 
of St Victor. It blended the Christian element of love with the 
ecstatic vision of Plotinus, sometimes giving the former a decided 
predominance. In its more moderate form, keeping wholly 
within the limits of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, this mysticism is 
represented by Bonaventura and Gerson ; while it appears more 
independent and daringly constructive in the German Eckhart, 
advancing in some of his followers to open breach with the 
church, and even to practical immorality. 

In the brief account above given of the general ethical view 
of Thomas Aquinas no mention has been made of the detailed 
^ discussion of particular duties included in the Summa 

theologiae ; in which, for the most part, an excellent 
combination of moral elevation with sobriety of judgment is 
shown, though on certain points the scholastic pedantry of 
definition and distinction is unfavourable to due delicacy of 
treatment. As the properly philosophic interest of scholasticism 
faded in the J4th and 15th centuries, the quasi-lcgal treatment 
of morality came again into prominence, borrowing a good deal 
of matter from Thomas and other schoolmen. One result of 
this was a marked development and systematization of casuistry. 
The best known Summae casuum conscientiae^ compiled for 
the conduct of auricular confession, lielong to the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The oldest, the Astesana, from Asti in Piedmont, is 
arranged as a kind of text-book of morality on a scholastic basis ; 
later manuals are merely lists of questions and answers. It was 
inevitable that, in proportion as this casuistry assumed the 
character of a systematic penal jurisprudence, its precise deter- 
mination of the limits between the prohibited and the allowable, 
with all doubtful points closely scrutinized and illustrated by 
fictitious cases, would have a tendency to weaken the moral 
sensibilities of ordinary minds ; the greater the industry spent 
in deducing conclusions from the diverse authorities, the greater 
necessarily became the number of points on which doctors 
disagreed ; and the central authority that might have repressed 
serious divergences was wanting in the period of moral weakness ^ 
that the church went through after the death of Boniface Vlll. 
A plain man perplexed by such disagreements might naturally 
hold that any opinion maintained by a pious and orthodox 
writer must be a safe one to follow ; and thus weak consciences 
were subtly tempted to seek the support of authority for some 
desired relaxation of a moral rule. It does not, however, appear 
that this danger assumed formidable proportions until after the 
Reformation ; when, in the struggle made by the Catholic 
church to recover its hold on the world, the principle of authority 
was, as it were, forced into keen, balanced and prolonged conflict 
with that of reliance on private judgment. To the Jesuits, the 
foremost champions in this struggle, it seemed indis- 
jgauiia* pensable that the confessional should be made attrac- 
tive ; for this purpose ecclesiastico-moral law must be 
somehow “accommodated” to worldly needs; and the theory 
of “ Probabilism ” supplied a plausible method for effecting 
this accommodation. The theory proceeded thus: A layman 
could not be expected to examine minutely into a point on which 

^ The refusal of the council of Constance to condemn Jean Petit's 
advocacy of assassination is a striking example of this weakness. Cf. 
Milman, Lot, Christ, book xiii. c, 9« 


the learned differed ; therefore he could not fairly be blamed 
for following any opinion that rested on the authority of even 
a single doctor ; therefore his confessor must be authorized to 
hold him guiltless if any such “ probable ” opinion could be 
produced in his favour ; nay, it was his duty to suggest such 
an opinion, even though opposed to his own, if it would relieve 
the conscience under his charge from a depressing burden. 
The results to which this Probabilism, applied with an earnest 
desire to avoid dangerous rigour, led in the 17th century were 
revealed to the world in the immortal Letires provinciales of 
Pascal. 

In tracing the development of casuistry we have been carried 
beyond the great crisis through which Western Christianity 
passed in the i6th century. The Reformation which 
Luther initiated may be viewed on several sides, 
even if we consider only its ethical principles and rrmaatHoa 
effects. It maintained the simplicity of Apostolic 
Christianity against the elaborate system of a corrupt 
hierarchy, the teaching of Scripture alone against the 
commentaries of the fathers and the traditions of the 
church, the right of private judgment against the dictation of 
ecclesiastical authority, the individual responsibility of every 
human soul before God in opposition to the pmpal control over 
purgatorial punishments, which had led to the revolting degrada- 
tion of venal indulgences. Reviving the original antithesis 
between Christianity and Jewish legalism, it maintained the in- 
wardness of faith to be the sole way to eternal life, in contrast to 
the outwardness of works ; returning to Augustine, and expressing 
his spirit in a new formula, to resist the Neo-Pelagianism that had 
gradually developed itself within the apparent Augustinianism of 
the church, it maintained the total corruption of human nature, 
as contrasted with that “ congruity ” by which, according to tlie 
schoolmen, divine grace was to be earned ; renewing the fervent 
humility of St Paul, it enforced the universal and absolute 
imperativeness of all Christian duties, and the inevitable un- 
worthiness of all Christian obedience, in opposition to the theory 
that “ condign ” merit might be gained by “ supererogatory ” 
conformity to evangelical “ counsels.” It will be seen that these 
changes, however profoundly important, were, ethically con- 
sidered, either negative or quite general, relating to the tone 
and attitude of mind in which all duty should be done. As 
regards all positive matter of duty and virtue, and most of the 
prohibitive code for ordinary men, the tradition of Christian 
teaching was carried on substantially unchanged by the Reformed 
churches. Even the old method of casuistry was maintained ^ 
during the i6th and 17th centuries ; though Scriptural texts, 
interpreted and supplemented by the light of natural reason, 
now furnished the sole principles on which cases of conscience 
were decided. 

In the 17th century, however, the interest of this quasi-legal 
treatment of morality gradually faded ; and the ethical studies 
of educated minds were occupied with the attempt, 
renewed after so many centuries, to find an independent 
philosophical basis for the moral code. The renewal of 
this attempt was only indirectly due to the Reformation ; it is 
rather to be connected with the more extreme reaction from the 
medieval religion which was partly caused by, partly expressed in, 
that enthusiastic study of the remains of old pagan culture t^t 
spread from Italy over Europe in the 15th and i6th centuries. 
To this “ humanism ” the Refonnation seemed at first more 
hostile than the Roman hierarchy ; indeed, the extent to which 
this latter had allowed itself to become paganized by the Renais- 
sance was one of the points that especially roused the Reformers’ 
indignation. Not the less important is the indirect stimulus 
given by the Reformation towards the development of a moral 
philosophy independent alike of Catholic and l^otestant assump- 
tions, Scholasticism, while reviving jdiilosophy as a handmwd 
to theolc^, had metaxnorphosed its method iito one resembling 
that of its mistress ; thus shackling the renascent inteliectud 

* As the chief English casuists we may mention Perkins, Hall, 
Sanderson, as well as the more eminent Jeremy Taylor, whose 
Ductar dubiiantium appeared in 1660. 
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activity which it stimulated by the double bondlige to Aristotle 
and to the church. When the Reformation shook the traditional 
authority in one department, the blow was necessarily felt in 
the other. Not twenty years after Luther^s defiance of the pope, 
the startling thesis “ that all that Aristotle taught was false ’’ 
was prosperously maintained by the youthful Ramus before the 
university of Paris ; and almost contemporaneously the group 
of remarkable thinkers in Italy who heralded the dawn of modem 
physical science — Cardanus, Telesio, Patrizzi, Campanella, Bruno 
•—began to propound their Aristotelian theories of the con- 
stitution of the physical universe. It was to be foreseen that a 
similar assertion of independence would make itself heard in 
ethics also ; and, indeed, amid the clash of dogmatic convictions, 
and the variations of private judgment, it was natural to seek for 
an ethical method that might claim universal acceptance from 
all sects. 

C. Modern Ethics , — The need of such independent principles 
was most strongly felt in the region of man’s civil and political 
arotiuB relations, especially the mutual relations of com- 
munities. Accordingly we find that modem ethical 
controversy began in a discussion of the law of nature. Albericus 
Gentilis (1557-1611) and Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) were the 
first to give a systematic account. Natural law, according to 
Grotius and other writers of the age, is that part of divine Jaw 
which follows from the essential nature of man, who is distin- 
guished from animals by his ** appetite ” for tranquil association 
with his fellows, and his tendency to act on general principles. It 
is therefore as unalterable, even by God himself, as the truths 
of mathematics, altlwugh its effect may be overruled in any 
particular case by an express command of God ; hence it is 
cognizable a priori^ from the abstract consideration of human 
nature, though its existence may be known a posteriori also from 
its universal acceptance in human societies. The conception, 
as we have seen, was taken from the later Roman jurists ; by 
them, however, the law of nature was conceived as something 
that underlay existing law, and was to l)e looked for through it, 
though it might ultimately supersede it, and in the meanwhile 
represented an ideal standard, by which improvements in 
legislation were to be guided. Still the language of the jurists 
in some passages (cf. Inst, of Justinian, ii. i, 2) clearly implied 
a period of human history in which men were governed by 
natural law alone, prior to the institution of civil society. 
Posidonius had identified this period with the mythical “ golden 
age ” ; and such ideas easily coalesced with the narrative in 
Genesis. Thus there had become current the conception 6f a 
"state of nature” in which individuals or single families lived 
side by side — under none other than* those " natural ” laws which 
prohibited mutual injury and interference in the free use of the 
goods of the earth common to all, and upheld parental authority, 
fidelity of wives, and the observance of compacts freely made. 
This conception Grotius took, and gave it additional force and 
solidity by usin^ the principles of this natural law for the 
determination of international rights and duties, it being obvious 
that independent nations, in their corporate capacities, were 
still in that state of nature ” in their mutual relations. It was 
not, of course, assumed that these laws were universally obeyed ; 
indeed, one point with which Grotius is especially concerned 
is the natural right of private war, arising out of the violation 
of more primary rights. Still a general observance was involved 
in the idea of a natural law as a " dictate of right reason indicating 
the agreement or disagreement of an act with man’s rational and 
social nature ” ; and we may observe that it was especially 
necessary to assume such a general observance in the case of 
contracts, since it was by an " express or tacit pact ” that 
the right of property (as distinct from the mere right to non- 
interference ^hiring use) was held by him to have been instituted. 
A similar " fundamental pact ” had long been generally regarded 
as the normal origin of legitimate sovereignty. 

The nfeas above ejepressed were not (peculiar to Grotius ; 
in pairticular the doctrine of the " fundamenital pact ” as the 
jural basis of government hstd long been maintained, especially 
in England, where the constitution histotioally established 
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readily suggested such a compact. At the some time the rapid 
and remarkable success of Grotius’s treatise {De jure belli et 
pads) brought his view of Natural Right into prominence, and 
suggested such questions as — ** What is man’s ultimate reason 
for obeying these laws ? Wherein exactly docs this their agree- 
ment with his rational and social nature consist ? How far, end 
in what sense, is his nature really social ? 

It was the answer which Hobbes (1588-1679) gave to these 
fundamental questions that supplied the starting-point for 
independent ethical philosophy in England. The 
nature of this answer was determined by the psycho- ® ** 

logical views to which Hobbes had been led, possibly to some 
extent under the influence of Bacon partly perhaps through 
association with his younger contemporary Gassendi, who, in 
two treatises, published between the appearance of Hobbes’s 
De cive (1642) and that of the Leviathan (1651), endeavoured to 
revive interest in Epicurus. Hobbes’s psychology is in the first 
place materialistic ; he holds, that is, that in any of the psycho- 
physical phenomena of human nature the reality is a material 
process of which the mental feeling is a mere “ appearance.” 
Accordingly he regards pleasure as essentially motion “ helping 
vital action,” and pain as motion “ hindering ” it. There is no 
logical connexion between this theory and the doctrine that 
appetite of desire has always pleasure (or the absence of pain) for 
its object ; but a materialist, framing a system of psychology, 
will naturally direct his attention to the impulses arising out of 
Iwdily wants, whose obvious end is the preservation of the agent’s 
organism ; and this, together with a philosophic wish to simplify, 
may lead him to the conclusion that all human impulses arc 
similarly self-regarding. This, at any rate, is Hobbes’s cardinal 
doctrine in moral psychology, that each man’s appetites or 
desires arc naturally directed cither to the preservation of his 
i life, or to that heightening of it which he feels as jfleaBure.'-* 
Hobbes does not distinguish instinctive from deliberate pleasure- 
seeking ; and he confidently resolves the most apparently 
unselfish emotions into phases of self-regard. Pity he finds to 
he grief for the calamity of others, arising from imagination 
of the like calamity befalling oneself ; what wc admire with 
seeming disinterestedness as l)eautiful (pulchrum) is really 
“ pleasure in promise ” ; when men are not immediately seeking 
present pleasure, they desire power as a means to future pleasure, 
and thus have a derivative delight in the exercise of power that 
prompts to what we call benevolent action. Since, then, all the 
voluntary actions of men tend to their own preservation or 
pleasure, it cannot be reasonable to aim at anything else ; in 
fact, nature rather than reason fixes this as the end of human 
action ; it is reason’s function to show the means. Hence if we 
ask why it is reasonable for any individual to observe the rules 
of social behaviour that are commonly called moral, the answer 
is obvious that this is only indirectly reasonable, as a means to 
his own preservation or pleasure. It is not, however, in this, 
which is only the old Cyrenaic or Epicurean answer, that the 
distinctive point of Hobbism lies. It is rather in the doctrine 
that even this indirect reasonableness of the most fundamental 
moral rules is entirely conditional on their general observance, 
which cannot be secured apart from government. For example, 
it is not reasonable for me to perform my share of a contract, 
unless I have reason for believing that the other party will per- 
form his ; and this I cannot have, except in a society in which 
he will be punished for non-performance. Thus the ordinar}^ 
nilcs of social behaviour are only hypothetically obligatory ; 
they are actualized by the establishment of a common power ” 

^ This influence was not exercised in the region of ethics. Bacon’s 
brief outline of moral philosophy (in the Advancement of Learning, 
ii. 20-22) is highly pregnant and suggestive. But Bacon’s great task 
of refonning scientific method was one which, as he conceived it, left 
morals on oiue side ; he never made any serious effort to reduce hia 
ethical views to a coherent system, methodically reanoned on an 
independent basis. The ontline given hi the Advancement was never 
filleol in, and does not seem to have had any effect on the subsequent 
couiseof ethical speculation. 

» He oven identifies the desire with the pleasure, apparently re- 
garding the stir of aj^tite and that of fruitkm as two parts of the 
same ” motion.” 
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that may “ use the strength and means of all ” to enforce on all 
the observance of rules tending to the common benefit. On the 
other hand Hobbes yields to no one in maintaining the para- 
mount importance of moral regulations. The precepts of good 
faith, equity, requital of benefits, forgiveness of wrong so far as 
security allows, the prohibition of contumely, pride, arrogance, 
— which may all be summed up in the formula, “ Do not that to 
another which thou wouldest not have done to thyself ” (t.e. the 
negative of the “ golden rule ”) — he still calls “ immutable and 
eternal laws of nature ’’ — ^meaning that, though a man is not 
unconditionally bound to realize them, he is, as a reasonable 
being, bound to desire that they should be realized. The 
pre-social state of man, in his view, is also pre-moral ; but it is 
therefore utterly miserable. It is a state in which every one has 
a right to everything that may conduce to his preservation ; ^ 
but it is therefore also a state of war — ^a state so wretched that 
it is the first dictate of rational self-love to emerge from it 
into social peace and order. Hence Hobbes’s ideal constitution 
naturally comes to be an unquestioned and unlimited — though 
not necessarily monarchical — despotism. Whatever the govern- 
ment declares to be just or unjust must be accepted as such, 
since to dispute its dictates would be the first step towards 
anarchy, the one paramount peril outweighing all particular 
defects in legislation and administration. It is perhaps easy to 
understand how, in the crisis of 1640, when the ethico-political 
system of Hobbes first took written shape, a peace-loving 
philosopher should regard the claims of individual conscience 
as essentially anarchical, and dangerous to social well-being ; 
but however strong might be men’s yearning for order, a view 
of social duty, in which the only fixed positions were selfishness 
everywhere and unlimited power somewhere, could not but 
appear offensively paradoxical. 

There was, however, in his theory an originality, a force, an 
apparent coherence which rendered it undeniably impressive ; 
in fact, we find that for two generations the efforts to construct 
morality on a philosophical basis take more or less the form of 
answers to Hobbes. From an ethical point of view Hobbism 
divides itself naturally into two parts, which by Hobbes’s 
peculiar political doctrines are combined into a coherent whole, 
but are not otherwise necessarily connected. Its theoretical 
basis is the principle of egoism ; while, for practically determining 
the particulars of duty it makes morality entirely dependent 
on positive law and institution. It thus affirmed the relativity 
of good and evil in a double sense ; good and evil, for any 
individual citizen, may from one point of view be defined as 
the objects respectively of his desire and his aversion ; from 
another, they may be said to be determined for him by his 
sovereign. It is this latter aspect of the system which is primarily 
attacked by the first generation of writers that replied to Hobbes. 
This attack, or rather the counter-exposition of orthodox 
doctrine, is conducted on different methods by the Cambridge 
moralists and by Cumberland respectively. Cumberland is 
content with the legal view of morality, but endeavours to 
establish the validity of the laws of nature by taxing them on the 
single supreme principle of rational regard for the ‘‘common 
good of all,” and showing them, as so based, to be adequately 
supported by the divine sanction. The Cambridge school, 
regarding morality primarily as a body of truth rather than 
a code of rules, insist on its absolute character and intuitive 
certainty. 

Cudworth was the most distinguished of the little group of 
thinkers at Cambridge in the 17 th century, commonly known 
as the Cambridge Platonists (^.r.). In his treatise on Eternal 
and Immutable Morality his main aim is to maintain the 

^ In spite of Hobbes’s uncompromising egoism, there is a noticeable 
discrepancy between his theory of the ends that men naturally seek 
and his standard for determining their natural rights. This latter is 
never Pleasure simply, but always Preservation — though on occasion 
he enlarges the notion of preservation ” into “ preservation of life 
so as not to be weary of it.” His view seems to be that in a state of 
nature most men wtU fight, rob, &c., ** for delectation merely ** or 
“ for glory,** and that hcncc all men must be allowed an indefinite 
right to fight, rob, &c., “ for preservation.” 


“ essential and eternal distinctions of good and evil ” as in- 
dependent of mere will, whether human or divine. These 
distinctions, he insists, have an objective reality, 
cognizable by reason no less than the relations oi Cambridge 
space or number; and he endeavours to refute ‘"ormttMta, 
Hobbism — which he treats as a “ novantique philo- 
Sophy,” a mere revival of the relativism of Protagoras — chiefly 
by the following argumentum ad hominem. He argues that 
Hobbes’s atomic materialism involves the conception of an 
objective physical world, the object not of passive sense that 
varies from man to man, but of the active intellect that is the 
same in all ; there is therefore, he urges, an inconsistency in 
refusing to admit a similar exercise of intellect in morals, and 
an objective world of right and wrong, which the mind by its 
normal activity clearly apprehends as such. 

Cudworth, in the work above mentioned, gives no systematic 
exposition of the ethical principles which he holds to be thus 
intuitively apprehended. But we may supply this 
deficiency from the Enchiridion Ethicum of Henry 
More, another thinker of the same school. More gives a list 
of 23 Noemata Moralia, the truth of which will, he says, be 
immediately manifest. Some of these admit of a purely egoistic 
application, and appear to be so understood by the author — 
as (tf.g.) that goods differ in quality as well as in duration, and 
that the superior good or the lesser evil is always to be preferred ; 
that absence of a given amount of good is preferable to the 
presence of equivalent evil ; that future good or evil is to be 
regarded as much as present, if equally certain, and nearly as 
much if very probable. Objections, both general and special, 
might be urged by a Hobbist against these modes of formulating 
man’s natural pursuit of self-interest ; but the serious controversy 
between Hobbism and modern Platonism related not to such 
principles as these, but to others which demand from the in- 
dividual a (real or apparent) sacrifice for his fellows. Such are 
the evangelical principle of ” doin^ as you would be done by ’V; 
the principle of justice, or “ giving every man his own, and 
letting him enjoy it without interference ” ; and especially 
what More states as the abstract formula of benevolence, that 
“ if it be good that one man should be supplied with the means 
of living well and happily, it is mathematically certain that it is 
doubly good that two should be so supplied, and so on.” The 
question, however, still remains, what motive any individual 
has to conform to these social principles when they conflict with 
his natural desires. To this Cudworth gives no explicit reply, 
and the answer of More is hardly clear. On the one hand he 
maintains that these principles express an absolute good, which 
is to be called intellectual because its essence and truth are 
apprehended by the intellect. We might infer from this that 
the intellect, so judging, is itself the proper and complete 
determinant of the will, and that man, as a rational being, 
ought to aim at the realization of absolute good for its own sake. 
In spite, however, of possible inferences from his definition of 
virtue, this docs not seem to be really More’s view. He explains 
that though absolute good is discerned by the intellect, the 
“ sweetness and flavour ” of it is apprehended, not by the intellect 
proper, but by what he calls a “ boniform faculty ” ; and it is 
m this sweetness and flavour that the motive to virtuous conduct 
lies ; ethics is the “ art of living well and happily,” and true 
happiness lies in “ the pleasure which the soul derives from the 
sense of virtue.” In short, More’s Platonism appears to be 
really as hedonistic as Hobbism ; only the feeling to which it 
appeals as ultimate motive is of a kind that only a mind of 
exceptional moral refinement can habitually feel with the 
decisive intensity required. 

It is to be observed that though More lays down the abstract 
principle of regarding one’s neighbour’s good as much as one’s 
own with the full breadth wilJi which Christianity inculcates 
it, yet when he afterwards comes to classify virtues he is too 
much under the influence of Platonic- Aristotelian thought to 
give a distinct place to benevolence, except under the old form 
of liberality. In this respect his system presents a striking 
contrast to Cumberland’s, whose treatise De Legibus Naturae 
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(1672), though written like More’s in Latin, is yet in its ethical 
matter thoroughly modern. Cumberland is a thii^er both original 
and comprehensive, and, in spite of defects in style and 
imZ, '' clearness, he is noteworthy as having been the first to 
lay down that “ r^ard for the common good of all ” 
is the supreme rule of morality or law of nature. So far he may 
be fairly called the precursor of later utilitarianism. His funda- 
mental principle and supreme “ Law of Nature ” is thus stated : 
“ The greatest possible benevolence of every rational agent 
towards all the rest constitutes the happiest state of each and 
all, so far as depends on their own power, and is necessarily 
required for their happiness; accordingly Common Good will 
be the Supreme Good.” It is, however, important to notice that 
in his good ” is included not merely happiness but “ perfec- 
tion ” ; and he does not even define perfection so as to exclude 
from it the notion of absolute moral perfection and save his 
theory from an obvious logical circle. A notion so vague could 
not possibly be used with any precision for determining the 
subordinate rules of morality ; but in fact Cumberland does not 
attempt this ; his supreme principle is designed not to rectify, 
but merely to support and systematize, common morality. This 
principle, as was said, is conceived as strictly a law, and therefore 
referred to a lawgiver, God, and provided with a sanction in 
its effects on the agent’s happiness. That the divine will is 
expressed by it, Cumberland, “ not being so fortunate as to 
possess innate ideas,” tries to prove by a long inductive examina- 
tion of the evidences of man’s essential sociality exhibited in his 
physical and mental constitution. His account of the sanction, 
again, is sufficiently comprehensive, including both the internal 
and the external rewards of virtue and punishments of vice ; 
and he, like later utilitarians, explains moral obligation to lie 
in the force exercised on the will by these sanctions ; but as to 
the precise manner in which individual is implicated with 
universal good, and the operation of either or both in determin- 
ing volition, his view is indistinct if not actually inconsistent. 

The clearness which we seek in vain from Cumberland is 
found to the fullest extent in Locke, whose Essay on the Human 
Lock§ Understanding (1690) was already planned when 
Cumberland’s treatise appeared. Yet Locke’s ethical 
opinions have been widely misunderstood ; since from a con- 
fusion between “ innate ideas ” and intuitions,” which has been 
common in recent ethical discussion, it has been supposed that 
the founder of Pmglish empiricism must necessarily have been 
hostile to “ intuitional ” ethics. The truth is that, while Locke 
agrees entirely with Hobbes as to the egoistic basis of rational 
conduct, and the interpretation of “ good ” and “ evil ” as 
“ pleasure ” and “ pain,” or that which is productive of pleasure 
and pain, he yet agrees entirely with Hobbes’s opponents in 
holding ethical rules to be actually obligatory independently of 
political society, and capable of being scientifically constructed 
on principles intuitively known, — though he does not regard 
these principles as implanted in the mind at birth. The aggregate 
of such rules he conceives as the law of God, carefully distinguish- 
ing it, not only from civil law, but from the law of opinion or 
reputation, the varying moral standard by which men actually 
distribute praise and blame ; as being divine it is necessarily 
sanctioned by adequate rewards and punishments. He does not, 
indeed, speak of the scientific construction of this code as having 
been actually effected, but he affirms its possibility in language 
remarkably strong and decisive. “ The idea,” he says, “ of a 
Supreme Being, infinite in power, goodness, and wisdom, whose 
workmanship we are, and upon whom we depend, and the 
idea of ourselves, as understanding rational beings, l^ing such 
as are clear in us, would, I suppose, if duly considered and 
pursued, afford such foundations of our duty and rules of action, 
as might place morality among the sciences capable of demonstra- 
tion ; wherein, I doubt not, but from self-evident propositions, 
by necessary consequences as incontestable as those in mathe- 
matics, the measure of right and wrong might be made out.” 
As Lc^e cannot consistently mean by God’s ** goodness ” 
anything but the disposition to gtve pleasure, it m^t be inferred 
that the ultimate standard of right rules of action ought to be 


the common happiness of the beings affected by the action ; 
but Locke does not explicitly adopt this standard. The only 
instances which he gives of intuitive moral truths are the purely 
formal propositions, ” No government allows absolute liberty,” 
and “ Where there is no property there is no injustice,” — ^neither 
of which has any evident connexion with the general happiness. 
As regards his conception of the Law of Nature, he takes it 
in the main immediately from Grotius and Pufendorf, more 
remotely from the Stoics and the Roman jurists. 

We might give, as a fair illustration of Locke's general con- 
ception of ethics, a system which is frequently represented 
as diametrically opposed to Lockism ; namely, that 
expounded in Clarke’s Boyle lectures on the Being ^ 
and Attributes of God (1704). It is tnie that Locke is not particu- 
larly concerned with the ethico-theological proposition which 
Clarke is most anxious to maintain, — that the fundamental 
rules of morality are independent of arbitrary will, whether 
divine or human. But in his general view of ethical principles as 
being, like mathematical principles,^ essentially truths of relation, 
Clarke is quite in accordance with Locke ; while of the four 
fundamental rules that he expounds. Piety towards God, Equity, 
Benevolence and Sobriety (which includes self-preservation), 
the first is obtained, just as Locke suggests, by ” comparing 
the idea ” of man with the idea of an infinitely good and wise 
being on whom he depends ; and the second and third are 
axioms self-evident on the consideration of the equality or 
similarity of human individuals as such. The principle of equity 
— that “ whatever I judge reasonable or unreasonable for 
another to do for me, that by the same I declare reasonable 
or unreasonable that I in the like case should do for him,” is 
merely a formal statement of the golden rule of the gospel. We 
may observe that, in stating the principle of benevolence, ” since 
the greater good is always most fit and reasonable to be done, 
every rational creature ought to do all the good it can to its 
fellow-creatures,” Clarke avowedly follows Cumberland, from 
whom he quotes the further sentence that ” universal love and 
benevolence is as plainly the most direct, certain and effectual 
means to this good as the flowing of a point is to produce a line.” 
The quotation may remind us that the analogy between ethics 
and mathematics ought to be traced further back than Locke ; 
in fact, it results from the influence exercised by Cartesianism 
over English thought generally, in the latter half of the 17th 
century. It must be allowed that Clarke is misled by the analogy 
to use general ethical terms (” fitness,” ” agreement ” of things, 
&c.), which overlook the essential distinction l>etween what is 
and what ought to be ; and even in one or two expressions to 
overleap this distinction extravagantly, as {e,gi) in saying that 
the man who “ wilfully acts contrary to justice wills things to be 
what they are not and cannot be.” What he really means is 
less paradoxically stated in the general proposition that “ origin- 
ally and in reality it is natural and (morally speaking) necessary 
that the will should be determined in every action by the reason 
of the thing and the right of the case, as it is natural and 
(absolutely speaking) necessary that the understanding should 
submit to a demonstrated truth.” But though it is an essential 
point in Clarke’s view that what is right is to be done as such, 
apart from any consideration of pleasure or pain, it is to be 
inferred that he is not prepared to apply this doctrine in its 
unqualified form to such a creature as man, who is partly under 
the influence of irrational impulses. At least when he comes to 
argue the need of future rewards and punishments we find that 
his claim on behalf of morality is startlingly reduced. He 
now only contends that “ virtue deserves to be chosen for its 
own sake, and vice to be avoided, though a man was sure for 
his own particular neither to gain nor lose anything by the practice 
of either.” He fully admits that the question is altered when 
vice is attended by pleasure and profit to the vicious man, virtue 
by loss and calamity ; and even that it is ‘‘ not traly re^oimble 
that men by adhering to virtue should part with their lives, 

^ It should be noticed, however, that it is only in his treatment of 
Equity ami Benevcdrace that he really follows out the mathematical 
analogy (cf. Sidgwick*s History of Ethics^ 5th ed., pp. 180-181). 



if thereby they deprived themselves of all possibility of receiving 
any advantage from their adherence/* 

Thus, on the whole, the impressive earnestness with which 
Clarke enforces the doctrine of rational morality only rendered 
more manifest the difficulty of establishing ethics on an inde- 
pendent philosophical basis ; so long at least as the psychological 
egoism of Hobbes is not definitely assailed and overthrown. 
Until this is done, the utmost demonstration of the abstract 
reasonableness of social duty only leaves us with an irreconcilable 
antagonism between the view of abstract reason and the self-love 
which is allowed to be the root of man’s appetitive nature. Let 
us grant that there is as much intellectual absurdity in acting 
unjustly as in denying that two and two make four ; still, if a 
man has to choose between absurdity and unhappiness, he will 
naturally prefer the former ; and Clarke, as we have already 
seen, is not really prepared to maintain that such preference is 
irrational.^ 

It remains to try another psychological basis for ethical 
construction ; instead of presenting the principle of social duty 
as abstract reason, liable to conflict to any extent 
with natural self-love, we may try to exhibit the 
naturalness of man’s social affections, and demonstrate 
a normal harmony between these and his self-regarding impulses. 
This is the line of thought which Shaftesbury (1671-1713) may 
be said to have initiated. This theory had already been advanced 
by Cumberland and others, but Shaftesbury was the first to 
make it the cardinal point in his system ; no one had yet definitely 
transferred the centre of ethical interest from the Reason, con- 
ceived as apprehending either abstract moral distinctions or 
laws of divine legislation, for the emotional impulses that prompt 
to social duty ; no one had undertaken to distinguish clearly, 
by analysis of experience, the disinterested and self-regarding 
elements of our appetitive nature, or to prove inductively their 
perfect harmony. In his Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit he 
begins by attacking the egoism of Hobbes, which, as we have 
seen, was not necessarily excluded by the doctrine of rational 
intuitions of duty. This interpretation, he says, would be true 
only if we considered man as a wholly unrelated individual. 
Such a being we might doubtless call “ good,” if his impulses 
were adapted to the attainment of his own felicity. But man 
we must and do consider in relation to a larger system of which 
he forms a part, and so we call him “ good ” only when his 
impulses and dispositions are so balanced as to tend towards the 
good of this whole. And again we do not attribute goodness 
to him merely because his outward acts have beneficial results. 
When we speak of a man as good, we mean that his dispositions 
or affections are such as tend of themselves to promote the good 
or happiness of human society. Hobbes’s moral man, who, if let 
loose from governmental constraint, would straightway spread 
ruin among his fellows, is not what we commonly agree to call 
good. Moral goodness, then, in a sensible creature ” implies 
primarily disinterested affections, whose direct object is the good 
of others ; but Shaftesbury does not mean (as he has been mis- 
understood to mean) that only such benevolent social impulses 
are good, and that these are always good. On the contrary, 
he is careful to point out, first, that immoderate social affections 
defeat themselves, miss their proper end, and are therefore bad*; 
secondly, that as an individual’s good is part of the good of the 
whole ** self^affections ” existing in a duly limited defs^e bate 
morally good. Goodness, in short, consists in due combinatioil, 
in just proportion, of both sorts of affections,” tendency to 
promote general good being taken as the criterion of the right 
degrees and proportions. This being established, the main aim 
of Shaftesbury’s argument is to prove that the same balance 
of private and social affections, which tends naturally to public 
good, is also conducive to the happiness of die individual in 
whom it exists. Taking the different impulses in detail, he first 
shows how the individual’s happiness is promoted by developing 

^ It should be observed that, while Clarke is sincerely anxious to 
prove that most principle^ are binding independently of Divine ap- 
pointment, he is no less concerned to show that morality requires w 
practical support of revealed religion. 


his social affections, mental pleasures being superior to bodily, 
and the pleasures of benevolence the richest of all. In discussing 
! this he distinguishes, with well-applied subtlety, between the 
pleasurableness of the benevolent emotions themselves, the 
.sympathetic enjoyment of the happiness of others, and the 
pleasure arising from a consciousness of their love and esteem. 
He then exhibits the unhappiness that results from any excess 
of the self-regarding impulses, bodily appetite, desire of wealth, 
emulation, resentment, even love of life itself ; and ends by 
dwelling on the intrinsic painfulness of all malevolence.*^ 

One more special impulse remains to be noticed. We have 
seen that goodness of character consists in a certain harmony of 
self-regarding and social affections. But virtue, in Shaftesbury’s 
view, is something ipore ; it implies a recognition of moral 
goodness and immediate preference of it for its own sake. This 
immediate pleasure that we take in goodness (and displeasure 
in its opposite) is due to a susceptibility which he calls the 
“ reflex ” or moral ” sense, and compares with our susceptibility 
to beauty and deformity in external things ; it furnishes both 
an additional direct impulse to good conduct, and an additional 
gratification to be taken into account in the reckoning which 
proves the coincidence of virtue and happiness. This doctrine 
of the moral sense is sometimes represented as Shaftesbury’s 
cardinal tenet ; but though characteristic and important, it is 
not really necessary to his main argument; it is the crown 
rather than the keystone of his ethical structure. 

The appearance of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics (1713) marks 
a turning-point in the history of English ethical thought. With 
the generation of moralists that followed, the consideration of 
abstract rational principles falls into the background, and its 
place is taken by introspective study of the human mind, observa- 
I tion of the actual play of its various impulses and sentiments. 
This empirical psychology had not indeed been neglected by 
previous writers. More, among others, had imitated Descartes 
in a discussion of the passions, and Locke’s essay had given a 
still stronger impulse in the same direction ; still, Shaftesbury 
is the first moralist who distinctly takes psychological experience 
as the basis of ethics. His suggestions were developed by 
Hutcheson into one of the most elaborate systems of moral 
philosophy which we possess ; through Hutcheson, if not 
directly, they influenced Hume’s speculations, and are thus 
connected with later utilitarianism. Moreover, the substance 
of Shaftesbury’s main argument was adopted by Butler, though 
it could not pass the scrutiny of that powerful and cautious 
intellect without receiving important modifications and additions. 
On the other hand, the ethical optimism of Shaftesbury, rather 
broadly impressive than exactly reasoned, and connected as it 
was with a natural theology that implied the Christian scheme 
to be superfluous, challenged attack equally from ^orthodox 
divines and from cynical freethinkers. Of these latter 
Mandeville, the author of The Fable of the Bees, or 
Private Vices Public Benefits (1723), was a conspicuous 
if not a typical specimen. He can hardly be called a “ moralist ” ; 
and though it is impossible to deny him a considerable share of 
philosophic penetration, his anti-moral paradoxes have not 
even apparent coherence. He is convinced that virtue (where it 
is more than a mere pretence) is purely artificial ; but not quite 
certain whether it is a useless trammel of appetites and passions 
that are advantageous to society, or a device creditable to the 
politicians who introduced it by playing upon the ” pride and 
vanity ” of the “ silly creature man.” The view, however, to 
which he gave audacious expression, that moral regulation is 
something alien to the natural man, and imposed on him from 
without, seems to have been very current in the polite society 
of his time, as we learn both from Berkeley’s Alciphron and 
from Butler’s more famous sermons. 

Hie view of human nature ” against which Butler preached 
was not exactly Mandeville’s, nor was it properly to be called 

* Three classes of impulses are thus distinguished by Shaftesbury : 
— (i) ‘'Natural Affections,** (2) “ Self-affections,*’ and (3) “ Un- 
natural Affections.** Their characteristics are farther considered in 
the Hiitory of Ethics, pi 166 seq« 
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Hobbist, although Butler fairly treats it as having a philo- 
sophical basis in Hobbes’s psychology. It was, so to say, 
Hobbism turned inside out, — ^rendered licentious imd 
“ anarchical instead of constructive. Hobbes had said 
“ the natural state of man is non-moral, unregulated ; moral rules 
are means to the end of peace, which is a means to the end of 
self-preservation/’ On this view morality, though dependent 
for its actuality on the social compact which establishes govern- 
ment, is actually binding on man as a reasonable being. But the 
quasi-theistic assumption that what is natural must be reasonable 
remained in the minds of Hobbes’s most docile readers, and in 
combination with his thesis that egoism is natural, tended to 
produce results which were dangerous to social well-being. To 
meet this view Butler does not content himself, as is sometimes 
carelessly supposed, with insisting on the natural claim to 
authority of the conscience which his opponent repudiated as 
artificial ; he adds a subtle and effective argument ad hominem. 
He first follows Shaftesbury in exhibiting the social affections 
as no less natural than the appetites and desires which tend 
directly to self-preservation ; then reviving the Stoic view 
of the prtma naturae, the first objects of natural appetites, 
he argues that pleasure is not the primary aim even of the 
impulses which Shaftesbury allowed to be “ self-affections ” ; 
but rather a result which follows upon their attaining their 
natural ends. We have, in fact, to distinguish self-love, the 
“ general desire that every man hath of his own happiness ” or 
pleasure, from the particular affections, passions, and appetites 
directed towards objects other than pleasure, in the satisfaction 
of which pleasure consists, llie latter are ^^necessarily pre- 
supposes! ” as distinct impulses in “ the very idea of an interested 
pursuit ” ; since, if there were no such pre-existing desires, 
there would be no pleasure for self-love to aim at. Thus the 
object of hunger is not the pleasure of eating but food ; hunger 
is therefore, strictly speaking, no more “ interested ” than 
benevolence ; granting that the pleasures of the table arc an 
important element in the happiness at which self-love aims, 
the same at least may be said for the pleasures of love and 
sympathy. Further, so far from bodily appetites (or other 
particular desires) being forms of self-love, there is no one of 
them which under certain circumstances may not come into 
conflict with it. Indeed, it is common for men to sacrifice to 
passion what they know to be their true interests ; at the same 
time we do not consider such conduct “ natural ” in man as a 
rational being ; we rather regard it as natural for him to govern 
his transient impulses. Thus the notion of natural unregulated 
egoism turns out to be a psychological chimera. Indeed, we may 
say that an egoist must be doubly self-regulative, since rational 
self-love ought to restrain not only other impulses, but itself also ; 
for as happiness is made up of feelings that result from the 
satisfaction of impulses other than self-love, any over-develop- 
ment of the latter, enfeebling these other impulses, must pro- 
portionally diminish the happiness at which self-love aims. If, 
then, it be admitted that human impulses are naturally under 
government, the natural claim of conscience or the moral faculty 
to be the supreme governor will hardly be denied. 

But has not self-love also, by Butler’s own account, a similar 
authority, which may come into conflict with that of conscience ? 
Butler fully admits this, and, in fact, grounds on it an important 
criticism of Shaftesbury. We have seen that in the latter’s 
system the “ moral sense ” is not absolutely required, or at least 
is necessary only as a substitute for enlightened self-regard ; 
since if the harmony between prudence and virtue, self-regarding 
and social impulses, is complete, mere self-interest wiU prompt 
a duly enlightened mind to maintain precisely that balance ” of 
affections in which goodness consists. But to Butler’s more 
cautious mind the completeness of this harmony did not seem 
sufficiently demonstrable to be taken as a basis of moral teaching ; 
he has at least to contemplate the possibility of a man being con- 
vinced of the ophite ; and he argues that unless we regard con- 
science as essentially authoritative— which is not implwd in the 
term moral sense ” — such a man is really bound to be vicious ; 
since interest, one’s own happiness, is a manifest obligation.” 


Still on this view, even if the authority of conscience be asserted, 
we seem reduced to an ultimate dualism of our rational nature, 
Butler’s ordered polity of impulses turns out to be a polity with 
two independent governments. Butler does not deny this, so 
far as mere claim to authority is concerned ; ^ but he maintains 
that, the dictates of conscience being clear and certain, while the 
calculations of self-interest lead to merely probable conclusions, 
it can never be practically reasonable to disobey the former, even 
apart from any proof which religion may furnish of the absolute 
coincidence of the two in a future life. 

This dualism of governing principles, conscience and self-love, 
in Butler’s system, and f)erhaps, loo, his revival of the Platonic 
conc^eption of human nature as an ordered and governed ^ 
community of impulses, is perhaps most nearly antici- ** 
pated in Wollaston’s Religion of Nature Delineated (1722). Here, 
for the first time, we find “ moral good ” and “ natural good ” 
or ‘‘ happiness ” treated separately as two essentially distinct 
objects of rational pursuit and investigation ; the harmony 
between them being regarded as matter of religious faith, not 
moral knowledge. Wollaston’s theory of moral evil as con- 
1 sisting in the practical contradiction of a true proposition, closely 
resembles the most paradoxical part of Clarke’s doctrine, and was 
not likely to approve itself to the strong common sense of Butler ; 
but his statement of happiness or pleasure as a “ justly desirable ” 
end at which every rational being “ ought ” to aim corresponds 
exactly to Butler’s conception of self-love as a naturally govern- 
ing impulse ; while the “ moral arithmetic ” with which he 
compares pleasures and pains, and endeavours to make the 
notion of happiness quantitatively precise, is an anticipation of 
Benthamism. 

There is another side of Shaftesbury’s harmony which Butler 
was ultimately led to oppose in a more decidea manner, — the 
opposition, namely, between conscience or the moral sense and 
the social affections. In the Sermons, indeed (1729), Butler seems 
to treat conscience and calm benevolence as permanently allied 
though distinct principles, but in the Dissertation on Virtue, 
appended to the Analogy (1739), he maintains that the conduct 
dictated by conscience will often differ widely from that to which 
mere regard for the production of happiness would prompt. We 
may take this latter treatise as representing the first in the 
development of English ethics, at which what were afterwards 
called “ utilitarian ” and “ intuitional ” morality were first 
formally opposed ; in earlier systems the antithesis is quite 
latent, as we have incidentally noticed in the case of ('umborland 
and Clarke. The argument in Butler’s dissertation was probably 
directed chiefly against Hutcheson, who in his 
into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue had 
definitely identified virtue with benevolence. The identification 
is slightly qualified in Hutcheson’s posthumously published 
System of Moral Philosophy (1755), which the general view of 
Shaftesbury is more fully developed, with several new psychologi- 
cal distinctions, including Butler’s separation of “ calm ” bene- 
volence — as well as, after Butler, calm self-love ” — from the 
“ turbulent ” passions, selfish or social. Hutcheson follows 
Butler again in laying stress on the regulating and controlling 
function of the moral sense ; but he still regards “ kind affec- 
tions” as the principal objects of moral approbation — the “calm ” 
and “ extensive ” affections being preferred to the turbulent and 
narrow — together with the desire and love of moral excellence 
which is ranked with universal benevolence, the two being 
equally worthy and necessarily harmonious. Only in a secondary 
sense is approval due to certain “ abilities and dispositions 
immediately connected with virtuous affections,” as candour, 
veracity, fortitude, sense of honour ; while in a lower grade still 
are plac^ sciences £ind arts, along with even bodily skills and 
gifts ; indeed, the approbation we give to these is not strictly 
moral, but is referred to the “sense of decency or dignity,” 
which (as well as the sense of honour) is to be distinguished from 

* In a remarkable passage near the close of his eleventh sermon 
Butler seems even to allow that conscience would have to give way 
to self-love, if it were possible (which it is not) that the two should 
come into ultimate and irreconcilable conflict. 
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the moral sense. Calm self-love Hutcheson regards as morally 
indifferent; though he enters into a careful analysis of the 
elements of happiness, ^ in order to show that a true regard for 
private interest always coincides with the moral sense and with 
benevolence. While thus maintaining Shaftesbury’s “ harmony ” 
between public and private good, Hutcheson is still more careful 
to establish the strict disinterestedness of benevolent affections. 
Shaftesbury had conclusively shown that these were not in the 
vulgar sense selfish ; but the very stress which he lays on the 
pleasure inseparable from their exercise suggests a subtle egoistic 
theory which he does not expressly exclude, since it may be said 
that this intrinsic reward ” constitutes the real motive of the 
benevolent man. To this Hutcheson replies that no doubt the 
exquisite delight of the emotion of love is a motive to sustain 
and develop it ; but this pleasure cannot be directly obtained, 
any more than other pleasures, by merely desiring it ; it can be 
sought only by the indirect method of cultivating and indulging 
the disinterested desire for others’ good, which is thus obviously 
distinct from the desire for the pleasure of benevolence. He 
points to the fact that the imminence of death often intensifies 
instead of diminishing a man’s desire for the welfare of those he 
loves, as a crucial experiment proving the disinterestedness of 
love ; adding, as confirmatory evidence, that the sympathy and 
admiration commonly felt for self-sacrifice depends on the belief 
that it is something different from refined self-seeking. 

It remains to consider how, from the doctrine that affection is 
the proper object of approbation, we are to deduce moral rules or 
** natural laws ” prescribing or prohibiting outward acts. It is 
obvious that all actions conducive to the general good will deserve 
our highest approbation if done from disinterested benevolence ; 
but how if they are not so done ? In answering this question, 
Hutcheson avails himself of the scholastic distinction between 
‘‘ material ” and “ formal ” goodness. ‘‘ An action,” he says, 

is materially good when in fact it tends to the interest of the 
system, so far as we can judge of its tendency, or to the good of 
some part consistent with that of the system, whatever were the 
affections of the agent. An action is formally good when it flowed 
from good affection in a just proportion.” On the pivot of this 
distinction Hutcheson turns round from the point of view of 
Shaftesbury to that of later utilitarianism. As regards ‘‘material ” 
goodness of actions, he adopts explicitly and unreservedly the 
formula afterwards taken as fundamental by Bentham ; hold- 
ing that “ that action is best which procures the greatest 
happiness for the greatest numbers, and the worst which 
in a like manner occasions misery.” Accordingly his treat- 
ment of external rights and duties, though decidedly inferior 
in methodical clearness and precision, does not differ in principle 
from that of Paley or Bentham, except that he lays greater stress 
on the immediate conduciveness of actions to the happiness of 
individuals, and more often refers in a merely supplementary 
or restrictive way to their tendencies in respect of general happi- 
ness. It may be noticed, too, that he still accepts the “ social 
compact ” as the natural mode of constituting government, and 
regards the obligations of subjects to civil obedience as normally 
dependent on a tacit contract ; though he is careful to state that 
consent is not absolutely necessary to the just establishment of 
beneficent government, nor the source of irrevocable obligation 
to a pernicious one. 

An important step further in political utilitarianism was 
taken by Hume in his Treatise on Human Nature (1739). Hume 
Humo concedes that a compact is the natural means of peace- 
fully instituting a new government, and may therefore 
be properly regarded as the ground of allegiance to it at the 
outset ; but he urges that, when once it is firmly established 
the duty of obeying it rests on precisely the same combination of 
private and general interests as the duty of keeping promises ; 
It is therefore absurd to base the former on the latter. Justice, 
veracity, fidelity to compacts and to governments, are all co- 

^ It is worth noticing that Hutcheson's express definition of the 
object of self-love includes ‘' perfection " as well as " happiness '* ; 
but in the working out of his system he considers private good cx« 
clusively as happiness or pleasure. 


ordinate ; they are all “ artificial ” virtues, due to civilization, 
and not belonging to man in his “ ruder and more natural ” 
condition ; our approbation of all alike is founded on our per- 
ception of their useful consequences. It is this last position that 
constitutes the fundamental difference between Hutcheson’s 
ethical doctrine and Hume’s.^ The former, while accepting 
utility as the criterion of “ material goodness,” had adhered to 
Shaftesbury’s view that dispositions, not results of action, were 
the proper object of moral approval ; at the same time, while 
giving to benevolence the first place in his account of personal 
merit, he had shrunk from the paradox of treating it as the sole 
virtue, and had added a rather undefined and unexplained train 
of qualities, — veracity, fortitude, activity, industry, sagacity, — 
immediately approved in various degrees by the “ moral sense ” 
or the “ sense of dignity.” This naturally suggested to a mind 
like Hume’s, anxious to apply the experimental method to 
psychology, the problem of reducing these different elements 
of personal merit — or rather our approval of them — to some 
common principle. The old theory that referred this approval 
entirely to self-love, is, he holds, easy to disprove by “ crucial 
experiments ” on the play of our moral sentiments ; rejecting this, 
he finds the required explanation in the sympathetic pleasure 
that attends our perception of the conduciveness of virtue to the 
interests of human beings other than ourselves. He endeavours 
to establish this inductively by a survey of the qualities, com- 
monly praised as virtues, which he finds to be always either 
useful or immediately agreeable, either (i) to the virtuous agent 
himself or (2) to others. In class (2) he includes, besides the 
Benevolence of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, the useful virtues. 
Justice, Veracity and Fidelity to compacts ; as well as such 
immediately agreeable qualities as politeness, wit, modesty and 
even cleanliness. The most original part of his discussion, 
however, is concerned with qualities immediately useful to their 
possessor. The most cynical man of the world, he says, with 
whatever ‘‘ sullen incredulity ” he may repudiate virtue as a 
hollow pretence, cannot really refuse his approbation to “ dis- 
cretion, caution, enterprise, industry, frugality, economy, good 
sense, prudence, discernment ” ; nor again, to “ temperance, 
sobriety, patience, perseverance, considerateness, secrecy, 
order, insinuation, address, presence of mind, quickness of con- 
ception, facility of expression.” It is evident that the merit 
of these qualities in our eyes is chiefly due to our perception of 
their tendency to serve the person possessed of them ; so that 
the cynic in praising them is really exhibiting the unselfish 
sympathy of which he doubts the existence. Hume admits 
the difficulty that arises, especially in the case of the ‘‘ artificial ” 
virtues, such as justice, &c., from the undeniable fact that we 
praise them and blame their opposites without consciously 
reflecting on useful or pernicious consequences ; but considers 
that this maybe explained as an effect of “education and acquired 
habits.” ® 

So far the moral faculty has been considered as contemplative 
rather than active ; and this, indeed, is the point of view from 
which Hume mainly regards it. If we ask what actual motive 
we have for virtuous conduct, Hume’s answer is not quite clear. 
On the one hand, he speaks of moral approbation as derived 
from “ humanity and benevolence,” while expressly recognizing, 
after Butler, that there is a strictly disinterested element in our 
benevolent impulses (as also in hunger, thirst, love of fame and 
other passions). On the other hand, he does not seem to think 
that moral sentiment or “ taste ” can “ become a motive to 
action,” except as it “gives pleasure or pain, and thereby 
constitutes happiness or misery.” It is diificult to make these 
views quite consistent; but at any rate Hume emphatically 
maintains that “ reason is no motive to action,” except so far 
as it “directs the impulse received from appetite or inclination”; 

* Hume's ethical view was Anally stated in his Inquiry into 
Principles of Morals {1751), which is at once more popular and more 
purely utilitarian than his earlier work. 

^ Hume remarks that in some cases, by " association of ideas," the 
rule by which we praise and blame is extended beyond the principle 
of utility from which it arises ; but he allows much less scope to this 
explanation in his second treatise than in his first. 
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and recognizes — in his later treatise at least — ^no “ obligation ” 
to virtue^ except that of the agent’s interest or happiness. He 
attempts, however, to show, in a summary way, that all the 
duties which his moral theory recommends are also “the true 
interest of the individual,” — ^taking into account the importance 
to his happiness of “ peaceful reflection on one’s own conduct.” 

But even if we consider the moral consciousness merely as a 
particular kind of pleasurable emotion, there is an obvious 
question suggested by Hume’s theory^, to which he gives no 
adequate answer. If the essence of “ moral taste ” is sympathy 
with the pleasure of others, why is not this specific feeling 
excited by other things beside virtue that tend to cause such 
pleasure ? On this point Hume contents himself with the vague 
remark that “ there are a numerous set of passions and sentiments, 
of which thinking rational beings are by the original constitution 
of nature the only proper objects.” The truth is, that Hume’s 
notion of moral approbation was very loose, as is sufficiently 
shown by the list of “ useful and agreeable ” qualities which he 
considers worthy of approbation.^ It is therefore hardly surpris- 
ing that his theory should leave the specific quality of the moral 
sentiments a fact still needing to be explained. An original and 
ingenious solution of this problem was offered by his contem- 
porary Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759). 

Without denying the actuality or importance of that 
Smhb. sympathetic pleasure in the perceived or inferred effects 
of virtues and vices he yet holds that the essential 
part of common moral sentiment is constituted rather by a more 
direct sympathy with the impulses that prompt to action or 
expression. The spontaneous play of this sympathy he treats 
as an original and inexplicable fact of human nature, but he 
considers that its action is powerfully sustained by the pleasure 
that each man finds in the accord of his feeling with another’s. 
By means of this primary element, compounded in various 
\va}^s, Adam Smith explains all the phenomena of the moral 
consciousness. He takes first the semi-moral notion of “ pro- 
priety ” or “ decorum,” and endeavours to show inductively that 
our application of this notion to the social behaviour of another 
is determined by our degree of sympathy with the feeling ex- 
pressed in such behaviour. Thus the prescriptions of good taste 
in the expression of feeling may be summed up in the principle, 
“ reduce or raise the expression to that with which spectators 
will sympathize.” When the effort to restrain feeling is exhibited 
in a degree which surprises as well as pleases, it excites admiration 
as a virtue or excellence ; such excellences Adam Smith quaintly 
calls the “ awful and respectable,” contrasting them with the 
“ amiable virtues ” which consist in the opposite effort to 
S5rmpathize, when exhibited in a remarkable degree. From the 
sentiments of propriety and admiration we proceed to the sense 
of merit and demerit. Here a more complex phenomenon 
presents itself for analysis ; we have to distinguish in the sense 
of merit — (i^ a direct sympathy with the sentiments of the agent, 
and (2) an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of those who 
receive the benefit of his actions. In the case of demerit there is 
a direct antipathy to the feelings of the misdoer, but the chief 
sentiment excited is sympathy with those injured by the misdeed. 
The objrct of this sympathetic resentment, impelling us to 
punish, is what we call injustice ; and thus the remarkable 
stringency of the obligation to act justly is explained, since the 
recognition of any action as unjust involves the admission that 
it may be forcibly obstructed or punished. Moral judgments, 
then, are expressions of the complex normal sympathy of an 
impartial spectator with the active impulses that prompt to and 
result from actions. In the case of our own conduct what we 
call conscience is really sympathy with the feelings of an imagi- 
nary impartial spectator. 

Adam Smith gives authority to his moral system by saying 

* In earlier editions of the Inquiry Hume expressly included all 
approved qualities under the general notion of “ virtue." In later 
edition he avoided this strain on usage by substituting or adding 
“ merit " in several passages^—allowing that some of the laudable 
qualities which he vaeniSona would be more commonly called 
“talents," but still maintaining that "there is little distinction 
made in our internal estimation of " virtues " and " talents.*' 


that “ moi^ principles are justly to be regarded as the laws 
of the Deity ” ; but this he never proves. So Hume insists 
emphatically on the “ reality of moral obligation ” ; but is 
found to mean no more by this than the real existence of the 
likes and dislikes that human beings feel for each other's qualities. 
The fact is that amid the analysis of feelings aroused by the 
sentimentalism of Shaftesbury’s school, the fundamental 
questions “ What is right ? ” and “ Why ? ” had been allowed 
to drop into the background, and the consequent danger to 
morality was manifest. The binding force of moral rules becomes 
evanescent if we admit, with Hutcheson, that the “ sense ” of 
them may properly vary from man to man as the palate does ; 
and it seems only another way of putting Hume’s doctrine, that 
reason is not concerned with the ends of action, to say that the 
mere existence of a moral sentiment is in itself no reason for 
obeying it. A reaction, in one form or another, against the 
tendency to dissolve ethics into psychology was inevitable ; 
since mankind generally could not be so far absorbed by the 
interest of psychological hypothesis as to forget their need of 
establishing practical principles. It was obvious, too, that this 
reaction might take place in either of the two lines of thought, 
which, having been peacefully allied in Clarke and Cumberland, 
had become distinctly opposed to each other in Butler and 
Hutcheson. It might either fall back on the moral principles 
commonly accepted, and, affirming their objective validity, 
endeavour to exhibit them as a coherent and complete set of 
ultimate ethical truths ; or it might take the utility or con- 
duciveness to pleasure, to which Hume had referred for the 
origin of most sentiments, as an ultimate end and standard by 
which these sentiments might be judged and corrected. The 
former is the line adopted with substantial agreement by Price, 
Reid, Stewart and other members of the still existing Intuitional 
school ; the latter method, with considerably more divergence of 
view and treatment, was employed independently and almost 
simultaneously by Paley and Bentham in both ethics and politics, 
and is at the present time widely maintained under the name 
of Utilitarianism. 

Price’s Revieiv of the Chief Questions and Difficulties of Morals 
was published in 1757, two years before Adam Smith’s treatise. 
In regarding moral ideas as derived from the “ intuition 
of truth or immediate discernment of the nature of 
things by the understanding,” Price revives the general view of 
Cud worth and Clarke ; but with several specific differences. 
Firstly, his conception of right ” and “ wrong ” as “ single 
ideas ” incapable of definition or analysis — the notions “ right,” 
“ fit,” “ ought,” “ duty,” “ obligation,” being coincident or 
identical — ^at least avoids the confusions into which Clarke 
and Wollaston had been led by pressing the analogy between 
ethical and physical truth. Secondly, the emotional element 
of the moral consciousness, on which attention had been con- 
centrated by Shaftesbury and his followers, though distinctly 
recognized as accompanying the intellectual intuition, is carefully 
subordinated to it. While right and wrong, in Price’s view, are 
“ real objective qualities ” of actions, moral “ beauty and 
deformity ” are subjective ideas ; representing feelings which 
are partly the necessary effects of the perceptions of right and 
wrong in rational beings as such, partly due to an “ implanted 
sense ” or varying emotional susceptibility. Thus, both reason 
and senseof instinct co-operate in the impulse to virtuous conduct, 
though the rational element is primary and paramount. Price 
further follows Butler in distinguishing the perception of merit 
and demerit in agents as another accompaniment of the percep- 
tion of right and wrong in actions ; the former being, however, 
only a peculiar species of the latter, since, to perceive merit in 
any one is to perceive that it is right to reward him. It is to be 
observed that both Price and Reid are careful to state that the 
merit of the agent depends entirely on the intention or “ formal 
rightness ” of his act ; a man is not blameworthy for unintended 
evil, though he may of course be blamed for any wilful neglect 
(cf. Arist., Etk, Nic,, Hi. i), which has caused him to be ^n^ant 
of his real duty. When we turn to the subject matter of virtue, 
we find that Price, in comparison with More or Clarke, is decidedly 

IX. 27 
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latter in accepting and stating his ethical first principles ; chiefly 
owing to the new antithesis to the view of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson by which his controversial position is coniplicated. 
What Price is specially concerned to show is the existence of 
ultimate principles beside the principle of universal benevolence. 
Not that he repudiates the obligation either of rational bene- 
volence Or self-love ; on the contrary^ he takes more pains than 
Butler to demonstrate the reasonableness of either principle. 
“ There is not anything/* he says, “ of which we have more 
undeniably an intuitive perception, than that it is ‘right to 
pursue and promote happiness/ whether for ourselves or for 
others.” Finally, Price, writing after the demonstration by 
Shaftesbury and Butler of the actuality of disinterested 
impulses in human nature, is bolder and clearer than Cud worth 
or Clarke in insisting that right actions are to be chosen because 
they are right by virtuous agents as such, even going so far 
as to lay down that an act loses its moral worth in proportion 
as it is done from natural inclination. 

On this latter point Reid, in his Essays on the Active Powers oj 
the Human Mind (iV®8), states a conclusion more in harmony 
with common sense, only maintaining that “no act 
can be morally good in which regard for what is right 
has not some influence.” This is partly due to the fact that 
Reid builds more distinctly than Price on the foundation laid 
by Butler ; especially in his acceptance of that duality of govern- 
ing principles which we have noticed as a cardinal point in the 
latter’s doctrine. Reid considers “ regard for one’s good on the 
whole ” (Butler’s self-love) and “ sense of duty ” (Butler’s 
cohscience) as two essentially distinct and co-ordinate rational 
principles, though naturally often comprehended under the one 
tern, Reason. The rationality of the former principle he takes 
pains to explain and estabhsh ; in opposition to Hume’s doctrine 
that it is no part of the function of reason to determine the ends 
which we ought to pursue, or the preference due to one end over 
another. He urges that the notion of “ good ^ on the whole ” is 
one which only a reasoning being can form, involving as it does 
abstraction from the objects of all particular desires, and com- 
parison of past and future with present feelings ; and maintains 
that it is a contradiction to suppose a rational being to have the 
notion of its Good on the Whole without a desire for it, and that 
such a desire must naturally regulate all particnilar appetites 
and passions. It cannot reasonably be subordinated even to 
the moral faculty ; in fact, a man who doubts the coincidence of 
the two — which on religious grounds we must believe to be 
complete in a morally governed world — is reduced to the “ miser- 
able dilemma whether it is better to be a fool or a knave,” 
As regards the moral faculty itself, Reid’s statement coincides 
in the main with Price’s ; it is both intellectual and active, 
not merely perceiving the “ rightness ” or “ moral obligation ” 
of actions (which Reid conceives as a simple unanalysable 
relation between act and agent), but also impelling the will to 
the performance of what is seen to be right. Both thinkers hold 
that this perception of right and wrong in actions is accompanied 
by a perception of merit and demerit in agents, and also by a 
specific emotion ; but whereas Price conceives this emotion 
chiefly as pleasure or pain, analogous to that produced in the mind 
by physical beauty or deformity, Reid, regards it chiefly as 
benevolent affection, CvSteem and sympathy (or their opposites), 
for the virtuous (or vicious) agent. This “pleasurable good-will,” 
when the moral judgment relates to a man’s own actions, becomes 
“the testimony of a good conscience — the purest and most 
valuable of all human enjoyments.” Reid is careful to observe 
that this moral faculty is not “ innate ” except in germ ; it 
stands in need of “education, training, exercise (for which 
society is indispensable), and habit,” in order to the attain- 
ment of moral truth. He does not with Price object to its 
being called the “ moral sense,” provided we understand by 
^ It is to be observed that whereaa Price and Stewart (after 
Butler) identify the object of selMove with happiness or pleasure, 
Reid conceives this " good “ more vaguely as including perfection 
and happiness ; tliough he sometimes uses “ good “ and happiness 
as convertible terms, and seems practically to nave the Jattcr m view 
in all that he says of self-love. 


this a source not merely of feelings or notions, but of “ ultimate 
truths.” Here he omits to notice the important question whether 
the premises of moral reasoning are universal or individual 
judgments ; as to which the use of the term “ sense ” seems 
rather to suggest the second alternative. Indeed, he seems 
himself quite undecided on this question ; since, though he 
generally represents ethical method as deductive, he also speaks 
of the “ original judgment that this action is right and that 
wrong.” 

The truth is that the construction of a scientific method of 
ethics is a matter of little practical moment to Reid. Thus, 
though he offers a list of first principles, by deduction from which 
these common opinions may be confinned, he does not present 
it with any claim to completeness. Besides maxims relating to 
virtue in general, — such as (i) that there is a right and wrong in 
conduct, but (2) only in voluntary conduct, and that we ought 
(3) to take pains to learn our duty, and (4) fortify ourselves 
against temptations to deviate from it — ^Reid states five funda- 
mental axioms. The first of these is merely the principle of 
rational self-love, “ that we ought to prefer a greater to a lesser 
good, though more distinct, and a less evil to a greater,” — the 
mention of which seems rather inconsistent with Reid’s distinct 
separation of the “ moral faculty ” from “ self-love.” The third 
is merely the general rule of benevolence stated in the somewhat 
vague Stoical formula, that “ no one is born for himself only.” 
The fourth, again, is the merely formal principle that “ right and 
wrong must be the same to all in all circumstances,” which 
belongs equally to all systems of objective morality ; while the 
fifth prescribes the religious duty of “ veneration or submission 
to God.” Thus, the only principle which ever appears to offer 
definite guidance as to social duty is the second, “ that so far 
as the intention of nature appears in the constitution of man, 
we ought to act according to that intention,” the vagueness * 
of which is obvious. (For Reid’s views on moral freedom see 
A. Bain, Menial Science^ pp. 422, seq.) 

A similar incompleteness in the statement of moral principles 
is found if we turn to Reid’s disciple, Dugald wStewart, whose 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Poivers of Man 
(1828) contains the general view of Butler and Reid, suw^t, 
and to some extent that of Price, — expounded with 
more fulness and precision, but without important original 
additions or modifications. Stewart lays stress on the obligation 
of justice as distinct from l^nevolence ; but his definition of 
justice represents it as essentially impartiality, — a virtue which 
(as was just now said of Reid’s fourth principle) must equally 
find a place in the utilitarian or any other system that lays 
down universally applicable rules of morality. Afterwards, 
however, Stewart distinguishes “ integrity or honesty ” as a 
branch of justice concerned with the rights of other men, which 
form the subject of “ natural jurisprudence.” In this depart- 
ment he lays down the moral axiom “ that the labourer is entitled 
to the fruit of his own labour ” as the principle on which complete 
rights of property are founded ; maintaining that occupancy 
alone would only confer a transient right of possession during 
use. The only other principles which he discusses are veracity 
and fidelity to promises, gratitude being treated as a natur^ 
instinct prompting to a particular kind of just actions. 

It will be seen that neither Reid nor Stewart offers more than 
a very meagre and tentative contribution to that ethical science 
by which, as they maintain, the received rules of 
morality may be rationally deduced from self-evident 
first principle. A more ambitious attempt in the same direction 
was made by Whewell in his Elements of Morality (184^). 
Whewell’s general moral view differs from that of his Scottish 
predecessors chiefly in a point where we may trace the influence 
of Kant — viz. in his rejection of selMove as an independent 
rational and governing principle, and his consequent refusal 
to admit happiness, apart from '^ty, as a reasonable end for 

’ 4.g, Reid proposes to appAy this prmcq)le in favour of monogamy, 
arguing ffom the proportuin of mues aro iemales bom i without 
explah^ng why, if the intention of nature hence mferred excludes 
occasional polygamy, it does not also exclude oocasional celibacy. 
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the individual. The moral reason^ thus left in sole supremacy, 
is represented as enunciating five ultimate principles^ — ^those of 
benevolence, justice, truth, purity and order. With a. little 
straining these are made to correspond to five chief divisions of 
Jus,— 'personal security (benevolence being opposed to the 
ill-will that commonly causes personal injuries), property, 
contract, marriage and government ; while the first, second 
and fourth, again, regulate respectively the three chief classes 
of human motives, — ^affections, mented desires and appetites. 
Thus the list, with the addition of two general principles, “ earnest- 
ness ** and “ moral purpose,’^ has a certain air of systematic 
completeness. When, however, we look closer, we find that the 
principle of order, or obedience to government, is not seriously 
intended to imply the political al^olutism which it seems to 
express, and which English common sense emphatically re- 
pudiates ; while the formula of justice is given in the tautological 
or perfectly indefinite proposition “ that every man ought to 
have his own.’’ Whewell, indeed, explains that this latter 
formula must be practically interpreted by positive law, though 
he inconsistently speaks as if it supplied a standard for judging 
laws to be right or wrong. The principle of purity, again, that 
the lower parts of our nature ought to be subject to the higher,” 
merely particularizes that supremacy of reason over non-rational 
impulses which is involved in the very notion of reasoned 
morality. Thus, in short, if we ask for a clear and definite 
fundamental intuition, distinct from regard for happiness, we 
find really nothing in Whewell’s doctrine except the single rule 
of veracity (including fidelity to promises); and even of this 
the axiomatic character becomes evanescent on closer inspection, 
since it is not maintained tliat the rule is practically unqualified, 
but only that it is practically undesirable to formulate its 
qualifications. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that the doctrine of the in- 
tuitional school of the i8th and 19th centuries has been developed 
less care and consistency than might have been 
mndnitti- expected, in its statement of the fundamental axioms 
tMTimm or intuitively known premises of moral reasoning. 
McbooiM, controversy which this school has conducted 

with utilitarianism had turned principally on the determination 
of the matter of duty, there can be little doubt that it would 
have been forced into more serious and systematic effort to define 
precisely and completely the principles and method on which 
we are to reason deductively to particular rules of conduct.^ 
But in fact the difference between intuitionists and utilitarians 
as to the method of determining the particulars of the moral 
code was complicated with a more fundamental disagreement 
as to the very meaning of “ moral obligation.” This Paley and 
Bentham (after Locke) interpreted os merely the effect on the 
will of the pleasures or pains attached to the observance or viola- 
tion of moral rules, combining with this the doctrine of Hutcheson 
that “ general good ” or “ happiness ” is the final end and 
standard of these rules ; while they eliminated all vagueness 
from the notion of general happiness by defining it to consist 
in “ excess of pleasure over pain ” — pleasures and pains being 
regarded as “ differing in nothing but continuance or intensity.” 
The utilitarian system gained an attractive air of simplicity by 
thus using a single perfectly clear notion — ^pleasure and its 
negative quantity pain — ^to answer both the fundamental 
questions of mortals, “ What is right ? ” and Why should I 
do it ? ” But since there is no logical connexion between 
the answers that have thus come tn be considered as one 
doctrine, this ^parent unity and simplicity has really hidden 
fundamental disagreements, and caused no little confusion in 
ethical debate. 

^ We may observe that some recent writers, who would generally 
be included in this school, avoid in various ways the difhcul^ of con- 
structing a code of ex temal conduct. Sometimes they consider moral 
intuition as determining the comparative excellence of conflicting 
motives (James Martineau), or the comparative quality of pleasures 
chosen fLaurie), which seems to be the same view in a hedonistic 
garb ; others hold that what 4s intuttively perceived is the rightness 
or wrongness of individual acta-r« view which obviously renders 
ethical reasoning practically superfluous. 
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In Paley ’s Principles of Moral emd PoHHcd P.kilosophy* 
(17^5)) the link between general pleasure (the standard) and 
private pleasure or pain (the motive) is supplied by u ^ 
the conception of divine legislation. To be “ obliged ” 
is to be “ urged by a violent motive resulting from the command 
of another ” ; in the case of moral obligation, the command 
proceeds from God, and the motive lies in the expectation of 
being rewarded and punished after this life. The commands of 
I God are to be ascertained ” from scripture and the light of 
nature combined.” Paley, however, holds that scripture is 
given less to teach morality than to illustrate it by example 
and enforce it by new sanctions and greater certainty, and that 
the light of nature makes it clear that God wills the happiness 
of his creatures. Hence, his method in deciding moral questions 
is chiefly that of estimating the tendency of actions to promote 
or diminish the general happiness, To meet the obvious objeo 
tions to this method, based on the immediate happiness caused by 
admitted crimes (such as knocking a rich villain on the head ”), 
he lays stress on the necessity of general rules in any kind of 
legislation ; ** while, by urging the importance of forming and 
maintaining good habits, he partly evades the difficulty of cal- 
culating the consequences of particular actions. In this way 
the utUitarian method is freed from the subversive tendencies 
which Butler and others had discerned in it ; as used by Paley, 
it merely explains the current moral and jural distinctions, 
exhibits the obvious basis of expediency which supports most 
of the received rules of law and morality and furnishes a simple 
solution, in harmony with common sense, of some perplexing 
casuistical questions. Thus (tf.^.) natural rights ” become 
rights of which the general observance would l)e useful apart 
from the institution of civil government ; as distinguished from 
the no less binding “ adventitious rights,” the utility of which 
depends upon this institution. Private property is in this 
sense “ natural ” from its obvious advantages in encouraging 

® The , originality— such as it is — of Paley ’s system (as of 
Bentham *s) lies in its method of working out details Vallier than in 
its principles of construction. Paley expressly acknowledges his 
obligations to the original and suggestive, though ciifluBc and 
whimsical, work of Abraliam Tucker (Light, of Nature Purstied, 1768- 
1774). In tliis treatise, as in Palcy's, we find “ every man’s own 
satisfaction, the spring that actuates all his motiv(?s," connected 
with “ general good, the root whercout all our rules of conduct and 
sentiments of honour arc to branch/* by means of natural theology 
demonstrating the “ umiiggardly goodness of the author of nature.*^* 
Tucker is also careful to explain that satisfaction or pleasure is 
“ one and the .same in kind, liowcver much it may vary in degree, 
. . . whether a man is pleased with hearing music, sremg pros- 
pects, tasting dainties, performing laudable actions, or making 
agreeable reflections,” ana again tliat by " general good ’* he means 
“ quantity of happiness,” to which ” every pleasure that we do to our 
neighbour is an addition.” There is, however^ in I'ucker's theo- 
logical link between private and general happiness a peculiar in- 
genuity which Palcy’s common sen.se has avoided. He argues that 
men having no free will have really no desert ; therefore the divine 
equity must ultimately distribute happiness in equal sliares to all ; 
therefore I must ultimately increase my own happiness most by 
conduct that add.s most to the general fund which Providence 
administers. 

But in fact the outline of Paley’s utilitarianism is to be found a 

f eneration earlier — in Gay’s dissertation prefixed to Law's edition oi 
iing’s Origin of Evil — as tlie following extracts will show TIus 
idea of virtue is the conformity to a rule of life, directing the actions 
of all rational creatures with respect to each other's happiness ; to 
which every one is always obliged. . . . Obligation is the necessity 
of doing or omitting something in order to be happy. . . . Full and 
complete obligation which will extend to all cases can only bo that 
arising from the authority of God. . . . 'The will of God [so far as it 
directs behaviour to others] is the immediate rule or criterion of 
virtue . . . but it is evident from the nature of God that he could 
have no other design in creating mankind than their happinm ; 
and therefore he wills their happiness ; therefore that my behaviour 
so far as it may be a means to the happiness of mankind should be 
such ; k) this happiness of mankind may l>e said to be the criterion 
of virtue once removed.’* 

The same dassertation also contains the germ of Hartley’s system, 
as we shall presently notice. 

^ It must be allowed that Paley’s application of this argument is 
somewhat loosely reasoned, and docs not sufliciently dktinguish the 
consequence of a single act of beneficent manslaughter Jxom the 
consequences of a general permission to commit such acts. 
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labour, skill, preservative care ; though actual rights of property 
depend on the general utility of conforming to the law of the land 
by which they are determined. We observe, however, that 
Paley's method is often mixed with reasonings that belong to an 
alien and older manner of thought ; as when he supports the 
claim of the poor to charity by referring to the intention of 
mankind “ when they agreed to a separation of the common 
fund,” or when he infers that monogamy is a part of the divine 
design from the equal numbers of males and females bom. In 
other cases his statement of utilitarian considerations is frag- 
mentary and unmethodical, and tends to degenerate into loose 
exhortation on rather trite topics. 

In unity, consistency and thoroughness of method, Bentham’s 
utilitarianism has a decided superiority over Paley’s. He 
considers actions solely in respect of their pleasurable 
MdbiM painful consequences, expected or actual ; and he 

mekooi. recognizes the need of making a systematic register 
of these consequences, free from the influences of 
common moral opinion, as expressed in the “ eulogistic ” and 
dyslogistic ” terms in ordinary use. Further, the effects 
that he estimates are all of a definite, palpable, empirically 
ascertainable quality ; they are such pleasures and pains as 
most men feel and all can observe, so that all his political or 
moral inferences lie open at every point to the test of practical 
experience. Every one, it would seem, can tell what value he 
sets on the pleasures of alimentation, sex, the senses generally, 
wealth, power, curiosity, sympathy, antipathy (malevolence), 
the goodwill of individuals or of society at large, and on the 
corresponding pains, as well as the pains of labour and organic 
disorders ; ^ and can guess the rate at which they are valued 
by others ; therefore if it be once granted that all actions are 
determined by pleasures and pains, and are to be tried by the 
same standard, the art of legislation and private conduct is 
apparently placed on an empirical basis. Bentham, no doubt, 
seems to go beyond the limits of experience proper in recognizing 
** religious ” pains and pleasures in his fourfold division of 
sanctions, side by side with the physical,” ** political,” and 
” moral ” or social ” ; but the truth is that he does not seriously 
take account of them, except in so far as religious hopes and 
fears are motives actually operating, which therefore admit 
of being observed and measured as much as any other motives. 
He does not himself use the will of an omnipotent and benevolent 
being as a means of logically connecting individual and general 
happiness. He thus undoubtedly simplifies his system, and 
avoids the doubtful inferences from nature and Scripture in 
which Paley’s position is involved ; but this gain is dearly 
purchased. For in answer to the question that immediately 
arises. How then are the sanctions of the moral rules which it 
will most conduce to the general happiness for men to observe, 
shown to be always adequate in the case of all the individuals 
whose observance is required ? he is obliged to admit that 
“ the only interests which a man is at all times sure to find 
adequate motives for consulting are his own.” Indeed, in many 
parts of his work, in the department of legislative and constitu- 
tional theory, it is rather assumed that the interests of some men 
will continually conflict with those of their fellows, unless we 
alter the balance of prudential calculation by a readjustment of 
penalties. But on this assumption a system of private conduct 
on utilitarian principles cannot be constructed until legislative 
and constitutional reform has been perfected. And, in fact, 
** private ethics,” as conceived by Bentham, does not exactly 
expound such a system ; but rather exhibits the coincidence, 
so far as it extends, between private and general happiness, in 
that part of each man’s conduct that lies beyond the ran^ of 
useful legislation. It was not his place, as a practical philan- 
thropist, to dwell on the defects in this coincidence ; ^ and since 
what men generally expect from a moralist is a completely 
' This Hat gives twelve out of the fourteen classes in which Ben- 
tham arranges the springs of action, omitting the religious sanction 
(mentioned afterwards), and the pleasures and pains of self-interest, 
which include all the other classes except S5Tnpathy and antipathy. 

“ In the Deontology published by Bowring from MSS. left after 
Bentham's death, the coincidence is asserted to be complete. 


reasoned account of what they ought to do, it is not sui^rising 
that some of Bentham’s disciples should have either ignored 
or endeavoured to supply the gap in his system. One section 
of the school even mamtained it to be a cardinal doctrine of 
utilitarianism that a man always gains his own greatest happiness 
by promoting that of others ; another section, represented 
by John Austin, apparently returned to Paley’s position, and 
treated utilitarian morality® as a code of divine legislation; 
others, with Grote, are content to abate the severity of the claims 
made by ‘‘ general happiness ” on the individual, and to consider 
utilitarian duty as practically limited by reciprocity ; while 
on the opposite side an unqualified subordination of private 
to general happiness was advocated by J. S. Mill, who did more 
than any other member of the school to spread and popularize 
utilitarianism in ethics and politics. 

The fact is that there are several different ways in which a 
utilitarian system of morality may be used, without deciding 
whether the sanctions attached to it are always vmHotioB 
adequate, (i) It may be presented as practical otutuh 
guidance to all who choose “ general good ” as their tmrima 
ultimate end, whether they do so on religious grounds, 
or through the predominance in their minds of impartial sym- 
pathy, or because their conscience acts in harmony with utilitarian 
principles, or for any combination of these or any other reasons ; 
or (2) it may be offered as a code to be obeyed not absolutely, 
but only so far as the coincidence of private and general interest 
may in any case be judged to extend ; or again (3) it may be 
proposed as a standard by which men may reasonably agree 
to praise and blame the conduct of others, even though they 
may not always think fit to act on it. We may regard morality 
as a kind of supplementary legislation, supported by public 
opinion, which we may expect the public, when duly enlightened, 
to frame in accordance with the public interest. Still, even from 
this point of view, which is that of the legislator or social reformer 
rather than the moral philosopher, our code of duty must be 
greatly influenced by our estimate of the degrees in which men 
are normally influenced by self-regard (in its ordinar>" sense of 
regard for interests not sympathetic) and by sympathy or benevo- 
lence, and of the range within which sympathy may be expected 
to be generally effective. Thus, for example, the moral standard 
for which a utilitarian will reasonably endeavour to gain the 
support of public opinion must be essentially different in quality, 
according as he holds with Bentham that nothing but self-regard 
will ** serve for diet,” though “ for a dessert benevolence is a very 
valuable addition ” ; orwithJ.S. Mill that disinterested ^ ^ 
public spirit should be the prominent motive in the * 
performance of all socially useful work, and that even hygienic 
precepts should be inculcated, not chiefly on grounds of prudence, 
but because “ by squandering our health we disable ourselves 
from rendering services to our fellow-creatures.” 

Not less important is the interval that separates Bentham’s 
polemical attitude towards the moral sense from Mill’s con- 
ciliatory position, that “ the mind is not in a state conformable 
to utility unless it loves virtue as a thing desirable in itself.” 
Such love of virtue Mill holds to be in a sense natural, though 
not an ultimate and inexplicable fact of human nature ; it is 
to be explained by the “ Law of Association ” of feelings and 
ideas, through which objects originally desired as a means to 
some further end come to be directly pleasant or desirable. Thus, 
the miser first sought money as a means to comfort, but ends 
by sacrificing comfort to money ; and similarly though the 
first promptings to justice (or any other virtue) spring from the 
non-moral pleasures gained or pains avoided by it, through the 
link formed by repeated virtuous acts the performance of them 
ultimately comes to have that immediate satisfaction attached 
to it which we distinguished as moral. Indeed, the acquired 
tendency to virtuous conduct may become so strong that Ac 
habit of willing it may continue, ‘‘ even when the reward which 

5 It should bo obsorvod that Austin, after Bentham, more fre- 
quently uses the term moral to connote what he more distinctly 
calls “ positive morality/’ the code of rules supported by common 
opinion in any society. 
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the virtuous man receives from the consciousness of well-doing 
is anything but an equivalent for the sufferings he undergoes 
or the wishes he may have to renounce.” It is thus that the 
before-mentioned self-sacrifice of the moral hero is conceived 
by Mill to be possible and actual. The moral sentiments^ on 
this view, are not phases of self-love as Hobbes held ; nor can 
they be directly identified with S3rmpathy, cither in Hume’s 
way or in Adam Smith’s ; in fact, though apparently simple 
they are really derived in a complex manner from self-love 
and sympathy combined with more primitive impulses. Justice 
(e.^.) is regarded by Mill as essentially resentment moralized 
by enlarged sympathy and intelligent self-interest ; what we 
mean by injustice is harm done to an assignable individual 
by a breach of some rule for which we desire the violator to be 
punished, for the sake both of the person injured and of society 
at large, including ourselves. As regards moral sentiments 
generally, the view suggested by Mill is more definitely given 
by the chief living representative of the associationist school, 
Alexander Bain ; by whom the distinctive characteristics of 
conscience are traced to “education under government or 
authority,” though prudence, disinterested sympathy and other 
emotions combine to swell the mass of feeling vaguely denoted 
by the term moral. The combination of antecedents is some- 
what differently given by different writers ; but all agree in 
representing the conscience of any individual as naturally 
correlated to the interests of the community of which he is a 
member, and thus a natural ally in enforcing utilitarian rules, 
or even a valuable guide when utilitarian calculations are difficult 
and uncertain. 

This substitution of hypothetical history for direct analysis 
of the moral sense is really older than the utilitarianism of Paley 
and Bentham, which it has so profoundly modified, 
effects of association in modifying mental pheno- 
evoititioa. it'ena were noticed by Locke, and made a cardinal 
point in the metaphysic of Hume ; who also referred 
to the principle slightly in his account of justice and other 
“ artificial ” virtues. Some years earlier, Gay,^ admitting 
Hutcheson’s proof of the actual disinterestedness of moral and 
benevolent impulses, had maintained that these (like the desires 
of knowledge or fame, the delight of reading, hunting and 
planting, &c.) were derived from self-love by “ the power of 
association.” But a thorough and systematic application of 
the principle to ethical psychology is first found in Hartley’s 
Observations on Man (1748). Hartley, too, was the first to 
conceive association as producing, instead of mere cohesion of 
mental phenomena, a quasi-chemical combination of these into 
a compound apparently different from its elements. He shows 
elaborately how the pleasures and pains of “ imagination, 
ambition, self-interest, sympathy, theopathy, and the moral 
sense ” are developed out of the elementary pleasures and pains 
of sensation ; by the coalescence into really complex but 
apparently single ideas of the “ miniatures ” or faint feelings 
which the repetition of sensations contemporaneously or in 
inimediate succession tends to produce in cohering groups. 
His theory assumes the correspondence of mind and body, and 
is applied pari passu to the formation of ideas from sensations, 
and of “ compound vibratiuncules in the medullary substance ” 
from the original vibrations that arise in the organ of sense.* 
The same general view was afterwards developed with much 
vigour and clearness on the psychical side alone by James Mill 
in his Analysis of the Human Mind. The whole theory has been 
persistently controverted by writers of the intuitional school, 
who (unlike Hartley) have usually thought that this derivation 

i In the before-mentioned dissertation. Cf. note 2 to p. 8^5. 
Hartley refers to this treatise as having supplied the staiting-pomt 
for his own ^stem. 

‘‘ 2 . It should be noticed that Hartley's sensationalism is far from 
leading him to exalt the corporeal pleasures. On the contrary, he 
tries to prove elaborately that they (as well as the pleasures of 
imaginatmn, ambition, self-interest) cannot be made an object of 
primary pursuit without a loss of happiness on the whole — one of 
nis arguments being that these pleasures occur earlier in time, and 
** that which is prior in the order of nature is always less perfect than 
that which is posterior." 


of moral sentiments from more primitive feelings would be 
det^ental to the authority of the former. The chief argument 
against this theory has been based on the early period at which 
these sentiments are manifested by children, which hardly 
allows time for association to produce the effects ascribed to it. 
This fiurgument has been met in recent times by the application 
to mind of the physiological theory of heredity, according to 
which changes produced in the mind (brain) of a parent, by 
association of ideas or otherwise, tend to be inherited by his 
offspring; so that the development of the moral sense or any 
other faculty or susceptibility of existing man may be hypo- 
thetically carried back into the prehistoric life of the human 
race, without any change in the manner of derivation supposed. 
At present, however, the theory of heredity is usually held in 
conjunction with Darwin’s theory of natural selection ; accord- 
ing to which different kinds of living things in the course of a 
series of generations come gradually to be endowed with organs, 
faculties and habits tending to the preservation of the individual 
or species under the conditions of life in which it is placed. 
Thus we have a new zoological factor in the history of the moral 
sentiments; which, though in no way opposed to the older 
psychological theory of their formation through coalescence of 
more primitive feelings, must yet be conceived as controlling 
and modifying the effects of the law of association by preventing 
the formation of sentiments other than those tending to the 
preservation of human life. The influence of the Darwinian 
theory, moreover, has extended from historical psychology to 
ethics, tending to substitute “ preservation of the race under 
its conditions of existence ” for “ happiness ” as the ultimate 
end and standard of virtue. 

Before concluding this sketch of the development of English 
ethical thought from Hobbes to the thinkers of the 19th century, 
it will be well to notice briefly the views held by different 
moralists on the question of free-will, — so far, that is> as 
they have been put forward as ethically important. We must 
first distinguish three meanings in which “ freedom ” is attributed 
to the will or “ inner self ” of a human being, viz. (1) the general 
power of choosing among different alternatives of action without 
a motive, or against the resultant force of conflicting motives ; 

(2) the power of choice between the promptings of reason and 
those of appetites (or other non-rational impulses) when the latter 
conflict with reason ; (3) merely the quality of acting rationally 
in spite of conflicting impulses, however strong, the non posse 
peccare of the medieval theologians.® It is obvious that “ free- 
dom ” in this third sense is in no way incompatible with complete 
determination ; and, indeed, is rather an ideal state after which 
the moral agent ought to aspire than a property which the human 
will can be said to possess. In the first sense, again, as distinct 
from the second, the assertion of “ freedom ” has no ethical 
significance, except in so far as it introduces a general uncertainty 
into all our inferences respecting human conduct. Even in the 
second sense it hardly seems that the freedom of a man’s will 
can be an element to be considered in examining what it is right 
or best for him to do (though of course the clearest convictions 
of duty will be fruitless if a man has not sufficient self-control 
to enable him to act on them) ; it is rather when we ask whether 
it is just to punish him for wrong-doing that it seems important to 
know whether he could have done otherwise. But in spite of 
the strong interest taken in the theological aspect of this question 
by the Protestant divines of the 17th century, it does not appear 
that English moralists from Hobbes to Hume laid any stress on 
the relation of free-will either to duty generally or to justice in 
particular. Neither the doctrine of Hobbes, that deliberation 
is a mere alternation of competing desires, voluntary action 
immediately following the “ last appetite,” nor the hardly less 
decided Determinism of Locke, who held that the will is always 
moved by the greatest present uneasiness, appeared to either 
author to require any reconciliation with the belief in human 
responsibility. Even in Clarke’s system, where Indeterminism 
is no doubt a cardinal notion, its importance is metaphysical 

* It may be observed that in the view of Kant and others (2) and 

(3) are somewhat confusingly blended. 
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rather than ethical ; Clarke’s view being that the apparently 
aibiitrary particularity in the coristituticm of the cosmos is really 
only explicable by reference to creative free-will. In the ethical 
discussion of Shaftesbury and sentimental moralists generally 
this question drops naturally out of sight ; and the cautious 
Butler tries to exclude its perplexities as far as possible from the 
philosophy of practice. But since the reaction, led by Price and 
Reid, agiBimst the manner of philosophizing that had culmin- 
ated in Hume, free-will has been generally maintained by the 
intuitional school to be an essential point of ethics ; and, in fact, 
it is naturally connected with the judgment of good and ill 
desert which these writers give as an essential element in their 
analysis of the moral consciousness. An irresistible motive, it is 
forcibly said, palliates or takes away guilt; no one can blame 
himself for yielding to necessity, and no one can properly be 
punished for what he could not nave prevented. In answer to 
this argument some necessarians have admitted that punishment 
can be legitimate only if it be beneficial to the person punished ; 
others, again, have held that the lawful use of force is to restrain 
lawless force ; but most of those who reject free-will defend 
punishment on the ground of its utility in deterring others from 
crime, as well as in correcting or restraining the criminal on 
whom it falls. 

In the preceding sketch we have traced the course of English 
ethical speculation without bringing it into relation with con- 
Pttaeb temporary European thought on the same subject. 
Mtuwnce And in fact almost all the systems described, from 
«■ BagHab Hobbes downward, have been of essentially native 
growth, showing hardly any traces of foreign influence. 
We may observe that ethics is the only department in which this 
result appears. The physics and psychology of Descartes were 
much studied in England, and his metaphysical system was 
certainly the most important antecedent of Locke’s; but 
Descartes hardly touched ethics proper. So again the con- 
troversy that Clarke conducted with Spinoza, and afterwards 
with Leibnitz, was entirely confined to the metaphysical region. 
Catholic France was a school for Englishmen in many subjects, 
but not in morality ; the great struggle between Jansenists and 
Jesuits had a very remote interest for them. It was not till near 
the close of the i8th century that the impress of the French 
revolutionary philosophy began to manifest itself in England ; 
and even then its influence was mostly political rather than 
ethical. It is striking to observe how even in the case of writers 
such as Godwin, who were most powerfully affected by the 
French political movement, the moral basis, on which the new 
social order of rational and equal freedom is constructed, is 
almost entirely of native origin ; even when the tone and spirit 
are French, the forms of thought and manner of reasoning aie 
still purely English. In the derivation of Benthamism alone — 
which, it may be observed, first becomes widely known in the 
French paraphrase of Dumont — an important element is supplied 
by the works of a French writer, Helvetius; as 
Bentham himself was fully conscious. It was from 
Helvetius that he learnt that, men being universally and solely 
governed by sdWove, the so-called moral judgments are really 
the common judgments of any society as to its common interests ; 
thdt it is th^efore futile ori the one hand to propose any standard 
of virtue, except that of conduciveness to general happiness, 
and on the other hand useless merely to lecture men on duty and 
scold them for vice ; that the moralist’s proper function is rather 
to exhibit the coincidence of virtue with private happiness; 
that, accordingly, though nature has bound men’s interests 
together in matiy ways, and education by dcrvelophig sympathy 
and the habit of mutual help fnay much extend the connexion, 
still the most effective moralist is the legislator, who by acting 
on self-love through legal Sanctions may mould human conduct 
as he chooses. Ttese lew simple doctrines give the ground plan 
of Benthani’s indefatigable and lifelong labours. 

So again, in the mex^ed Benthamism which the persuasive 
exposition of J. S. Mifl afterwards made popular in England, the 
influence of Auguste Comte {PhiUsophU positive, 1839-181^, 
and Systimede politique positive, t85X*-i854) appears as the chief 


modifying element. This influence,^ so far as it has affected 
moral as distinct from political speculation, has been exercised 
primarily through the general conception of human comu 
progi^s ; which, in Comte’s view, consists in the ever- ** 

growing preponderance of the distinctively human attributes over 
the purely animal, social feelings being ranked highest among 
human attributes, and highest of all the most universalized 
phase of human affection, the devotion to humanity as a whole. 
Accordingly, it is the development of benevolence in man, 
and of the habit of “ living for others,” which Comte takes as the 
ultimate aim and standard of practice, rather than the mere 
increase of happiness. He holds, indeed, that the two are in- 
separable, and that the more aLtruisiic any man’s sentiments and 
habits of action can be made, the greater will be the happiness 
enjoyed by himself as well as by others. But he does not seriously 
trouble himself to argue with egoism, or to weigh carefully the 
amount of haj^iness that might be generally attained by the 
satisfaction of egoistic propensities duly regulated ; a supreme 
unquestioning self-devotion, in which all personal calculations 
are suppressed, is an essential feature of his moral ideal. Such a 
view is almost diametrically opposed to Bentham’s conception of 
normal human existence ; the newer utilitarianism of Mill 
I represents an endeavour to find the right middle path between 
! the two extremes. 

It is to be observed that, in Comte’s view, devotion to humanity 
is the principle not merely of morality, but of religion ; i,e. it 
should not merely be practically predominant, but should be 
manifested and sustained by regular and partly symbolical 
forms of expression, private and public. This side of Comte’s 
system, however, and the details of his ideal reconstruction 
of society, in which this religion plays an important part, have 
had but little influence either in England or elsewhere. It is 
more important to notice the general effect of his philosophy on 
the method of determining the particulars of morality as well as 
of law (as it ought to be). In the utilitarianism of Paley and 
Bentham the proper rules of conduct, moral and legal, are 
determined by comparing t the imaginary consequences of 
different modes of regulation on men and women, conceived as 
specimens of a substantially uniform and unchanging type. It is 
true that Bentham expressly recognizes the varying influences 
of climate, race, religion, government, as considerations which 
it is important for the legislator to take into account ; but his 
own work of social construction was almost entirely indepiendent 
of such considerations, and his school generally appear to have 
been convinced of their competence to solve all important ethical 
and political questions for human beings of all ages and countries, 
without regard to their specific differences. But in the Comtian 
conception of social science^ of which ethics and politics are the 
practical application, the knowledge of the laws of the evolution 
of society is of fundamental and continually increasing import- 
ance ; humanity is regarded as having passed through a series of 
stages, in each of wWch a somewhat different set of laws and 
institutions, customs and habits, is normal and appropriate. 
Thus present man is a being that can only be understood through 
a knowledge of his post history ; and any effort to construct 
for him a mend and political ideal, by a purely abstract and un- 
historical method, must necessarily be futile ; whatever modifi- 
cations may at any time be desirable in positive law and morality 
can only be determined by the aid of “ social dynamics.” This 
view extends far b^ond the limits of Comte’s special school or 
sect, and has been ^ely accepted. 

Wien we turn from French philosophy to German, we find 
the influence of the latter on English ethical thought almost 
insignificant until a very recent period In the 17th atrmmtt 
century, indeed, the treatise of Pufendorf on the Law of lanaemce 
Nature, in which the general view of Grotius was re- omBagatb 
stated with modifications, partly designed to effect a 
compromise with the doctrine of Hobbes, seems to have been 
a good deal read at Oxford and elsewhere. Locke includes it 
among the books necessary to the complete edticatlon of a gentle- 
man. But the subsequent development of the theory of condqct 
in Germany dropped almost entirely out of the cognizance of 
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Englishmen ; even the long dominant system of Wolff (d. 1754) 
was hardly known. Nor had Kant any serious influence in 
England until the second quarter of the 19th century. We find, 
however, distinct traces of Kantian influence in Whewell and 
other writers of the intuitional school, and at a later date it 
became so strong that its importance on subsequent ethical 
thought can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The English moralist with whom Kant has most affinity is 
Price; in fact, Kantism, in the ethical thought of modern 
^ Europe, holds a place somewhat analo/jous to that 

formerly occupied by the teaching of Price and Reid 
among English moralists. Kant, like Price and Reid, holds that 
man as a rational being is unconditionally bound to conform to a 
certain rule of right, or “categorical imperative'* of reason. 
Like Price he holds that an action is not good unless done from 
a good motive, and that this motive must be essentially different 
from natural inclination of any kind ; duty, to be duty, must be 
done for duty’s sake ; and he argues, with more subtlety than 
Price or Reid, that though a virtuous act is no doubt pleasant 
to the virtuous agent, and any violation of duty painful, this 
moral pleasure (or pain) cannot strictly be the motive to the act, 
because it follows instead of preceding the recognition of our 
obligation to do it.^ With Price, again, he holds that rightness 
of intention and motive is not only an indispensable condition 
or element of the rightness of an action, but actually the sole 
determinant of its moral worth ; but with more philosophical 
consistency he draws the inference — of which the English 
moralist does not seem to have dreamt — ^that there can be no 
separate rational principles for determining the “ material ** 
rightness of conduct, as distinct from its “ formal ** rightness ; 
and therefore that all niles of duty, so far as universally binding, 
must admit of being exhibited as applications of the one general 
principle that duty ought to be done for duty's sake. This 
Cmte- deduction is the most original part of Kant^s doctrine. 

gmHemi The dictates of reason, he points out, must necessarily 

impm- be addressed to all rational beings as such ; hence, my 
intention cannot be right unless I am prepared to will 
the principle on which I act to lis a universal law. He considers 
that this fundamental rule or imperative “ act on a maxim which 
thou canst will to be law universal supplies a sufficient 
criterion for determining particular duties in all cases. The rule 
excludes wrong conduct with two d^ees of stringency. Some 
offences, such as making promises with the intention of breaking 
them, we cannot even conceive universalized ; as soon as every 
one broke promises no one would care to have promises made to 
him. Other maxims, such as that of leaving persons in distress 
to shift for themselves, we can easily conceive to be universal 
laws, but we cannot without contradiction will them to be such ; 
for when we are ourselves in distress we cannot help desiring that 
others should help us. 

Another important peculiarity of Kant's doctrine is his 
development of the connexion between duty and free-will. 
He holds that it is through our moral consciousness that we 
know that we arc free ; in the cognition that I ought to do 
what is right because it is right and not because I like it, it is 
im{)lied that this purely rational volition is possible ; that my 
action can be determined, not “ mechanically," tlnough the 
necessary operation of the natural stimuli of pleasurable and 
painful feelings, but in accordance with the laws of my true, 
reasonable self. The realization of reason, or of human wills 
so far as rational, thus presents itself as the absolute end of duty ; 

^ Singularly enough, the English writer who approaches most 
nearly to Kant on this point is the utilitarian Godwin, in his Political 
Justice, In Godwin's view, reason is the proper motive to acts con- 
ducive to general happiness : reason shems mo that the happiness of 
a number of other men is of more value than my own ; and the per- 
ception ot this truth affords me at least some inducement to prefer 
the former to the latter. And supposing it to' be replied that the 
motive is reafly the mdtal uneasinem involved M choosing the selfish 
alternative, G^wrn answeans that this uneasinees, though a ''con- 
stant st^ " in the process of volition, is a merely " accidental ” 
8tq>— " I ieel pain in the neglect of an act of benevolence, because 
benevolence is judged by to ^ conduct which it becomes me to 
adopt." 


and we get, as a new form of the fundamentaU practical rule, 
“ act so as to treat humanity, in thyself or any otner, as an end 
always, and never as a means only." We may observe, too, 
that the notion of freedom connects ethics with jurisprudence 
in a simple and striking manner. The fundamental aim of 
jurisprudence is to realize external freedom by removing the 
hindrances imposed on each one’s free action through die 
interferences of other wills. Ethics shows how to realize internal 
freedom by resolutely pursuing rational ends in opposition to 
those of natural inclination. If we ask what precisely are the 
ends of reason, Kant's proposition that “ all rational beings as 
such are ends in themselves for every rational being " hardly 
gives a clear answer. It might be interpreted to mean that 
the result to be practically sought is simply the development of 
the rationality of all rational beings — such as men — whom we 
find to be as yet imperfectly rational. But this is not Kant's 
view. He holds, indeed, that each man should aim at making 
himself the most perfect possible instrument of reason ; but he 
expressly denies that the perfection of others can be similarly 
prescribed as an end to each. It is, he says, “ a contradiction to 
regard myself as in duty bound to promote the perfection of 
another, ... a contradiction to make it a duty for me to do 
something for another which no other but himself can do." 
In what practical sense, then, am 1 to make other rational beings 
my ends ? Kant's answer is that what each is to aim at in the 
case of others is not Perfection, but Happiness, i,e. to help them 
to attain those purely subjective ends that are determined for 
each not by reason, but by natural inclination. He explains also 
that to seek one's own happiness cannot be prescribed as a duty, 
because it is an end to which every man is inevitably impelled 
by natural inclination : but that just because each inevitably 
desires his own happiness, and therefore desires that others 
should assist him in time of need, he is bound to make the 
happiness of others his etliical end, since he cannot morally 
demand aid from others, without accepting the obligation <rf 
aiding them in like case. The exclusion of private happiness 
from the ends at which it is a duty to aim contrasts strikingly 
with the view of Butler and Reid, that man, as a rational being, 
is under a “ manifest obligation " to seek his own interest. The 
difference, however, is not really so great as it seems ; since in 
another part of his system Kant fully recognizes the reasonable- 
ness of the individual's regard for his own happiness. Though 
duty, in his view, excludes regard for private happiness, the 
summum honum is not duty alone, but happiness combined with 
moral worth ; the demand for happiness as the reward of duty 
is so essentially reasonable that we must postulate a universal 
connexion between the two as the order of the universe ; indeed, 
the practical necessity of this postulate is the only ^equate 
rational ground that we have for believing in the existence 
of God. 

Before the ethics of Kant had begun to be seriously studied 
in England, the rapid and remarkable development of meta- 
physical view and method of which the three chief ttetol 
stages are represented by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel 
respectively had already taken place ; and the system of the 
latter was occupying the most prominent position in tl^ philo- 
sophical thought of Germany.^ Hegel's ethical doctrine (ex- 
pounded chiefly in his Philosophie des Rechis, 1821) shows a 
close affinity, and also a striking contrast, to Kant’s. He holds, 

2 In Kantism, as we have partly seen, the most important onto- 
logical beliefs — in God, freedom and immortality of the soul — are 
based on necessities of ethical thought. In Fichte's system the con- 
nexion of ethics and metaphysics is still more intimate ; indeed, we 
may compare it in tliis respect to Platonism ; as I’lato blends the 
most fundamental notions of each of these studies in the?^ one idea of 
good, so Fichte blends them in the one idea free-will. " Freedom," 
in his view, is at once the foundation of all being and the end of all 
moral action. In the systems of Schelling and Hegel ethics falls 
again into a subordinate place ; indeed, the ethical view of the former 
is rather suggested than completely developed. Neither Fichte nor 
Schelling has exercised more than the faintest and most indirect 
influence on ethical philosophy in England ; it therefore seems best 
to leave the ethical doctrines of each to be explained in connexion 
with the rest of his system* 
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with Kant^ that duty or good conduct consists in the conscious 
realization of the free reasonable will^ which is essentially the 
same in all rational beings. But in Kant’s view the universal 
content of this will is only given in the formal condition of “ only 
acting as one can desire all to act,” to be subjectively applied 
by each rational agent to his own volition ; whereas Hegel 
conceives the universal will as objectively presented to each man 
in the laws, institutions and customary morality of the com- 
munity of which he is a member. Thus, in his view, not merely 
naturfid inclinations towards pleasures, or the desires for selfish 
happiness, require to be morally resisted ; but even the prompting 
of the individual’s conscience, the impulse to do what seems 
to him right, if it comes into conflict with the common sense of 
his community. It is true that Hegel regards the conscious 
effort to realize one’s own conception of good as a higher stage 
of moral development than the mere conformity to the jural 
rules establishing property, maintaining contract and allotting 
punishment to crime, in which the universal will is first expressed ; 
since in such conformity this will is only accomplished acci- 
dentally by the outward concurrence of individual wills, and is 
not essentially realized in any of them. He holds, however, 
that this conscientious effort is self-deceived and futile, is even 
the very root of moral evil, except it attains its realization in 
harmony with the objective social relations in which the individual 
finds himself placed. Of these relations the first grade is con- 
stituted by the family, the second by civil society, and the third 
by the state, the organization of which is the highest manifestation 
of universal reason in the sphere of practice. 

Hegelianism appears as a distinct element in modern English 
ethical thought ; but the direct influence of Hegel’s system is 
perhaps less important than that indirectly exercised through 
the powerful stimulus which it has given to the study of the 
historical development of human thought and human society. 
According to Hegel, the essence of the universe is a process of 
thought from tl'e abstract to the concrete ; and a right under- 
standing of this process gives the key for interpreting the 
evolution in time of European philosophy. So again, in his view, 
the history of mankind is a history of the necessary development 
of the free spirit through the different forms of political organiza- 
tion : the first being that of the Oriental monarchy, in which 
freedom belongs to the monarch only ; the second, that of the 
Graeco-Roman republics, in which a select body of free citizens 
is sustained on a basis of slavery ; while finally in the modem 
societies, sprung from the Teutonic invasion of the decaying 
Roman empire, freedom is recognized as the natural right of 
all members of the community. The effect of the lectures 
(posthumously edited) in which Hegel’s ” Philosophy of History 
and “ History of Philosophy ” were expounded, has extended far 
beyond the limits of his special school ; indeed, the predomin- 
ance of the historical method in all departments of the theory 
of practice is not a little due to their influence. (H. S. ; X.) 

D. Ethics since /<?7p. — Ethical controversies, like most other 
speculative disputes, have, during the latter part of the 19th 
and the beginning of the 20th century, centred round Darwinian 
theories. The chief characteristic of English moral philosophy 
in its previous history has been its comparative isolation from 
great movements, sometimes contemporary movements, of 
philosophical or scientific thought. Ethics in England no less 
than on the continent of Europe suffered until the time of Bacon 
from the excessive domination of theological dogma and the 
traditional scholastic and Aristotelian philosophy. But the 
moral philosophy of the i8th century, freed from scholastic 
trammels, was a genuine native product, arising out of the 
real problem of conduct and reaching its conclusions, at least 
ostensibly, by an analysis of, and an appeal to, the facts of 
conduct and the nature of morality. Even at the beginning of 
the 19th centuiy , when the main interest of writers who belonged 
to the Utilitarian school was mainly political, the influence of 
political theories upon contemporary moral philosophy was 
upon the whole an influence of which the moral philosophers 
tnemselves were unconscious ; and from the nature of tilings 
moral and political philosophy have a tendency to become one 


and the same inquiry. Mill, it is true, and Comte both encouraged 
the idea that society and conduct alike were susceptible of 
strictly scientific investigation. But the attempt not only to treat 
ethics scientifically, but actually to subordinate the principles 
of conduct to the principles of existing biological science or 
group of sciences biological in character, was reserved for post- 
Darwinian moral philosophers. That attempt has not, in the 
opinion of the majority of critics, been successful, and perhaps 
what is most permanent in the contribution of modem times to 
ethical theory will ultimately be attributed to philosophers 
antagonistic to evolutionary ethics. Nevertheless the application 
of the historical method to inquiries concerning the facts of 
morality and the moral life — itself part of the great movement 
of thought to which Darwin gave the chief impetus — has caused 
moral problems to be presented in a novel aspect ; while the 
influence of Darwinism upon studies which have considerable 
bearing upon ethics, e.g. anthropology or the study of comparative 
religion, has been incalculable. 

The other great movement in modern moral philosophy due 
to the influence of German, and especially Hegelian, idealism 
followed naturally for the most part from the revival of interest 
in metaphysics noticeable in the latter half of the 19th century. 

But metaphysical systems of ethics are no novelty even in 
England, and, while the increased interest in ultimate issues 
of philosophy has enormously deepened and widened men’s 
appreciation of moral problems and the issues involved in con- 
duct, the actual advance in ethical theory produced by such 
speculations has been comparatively slight. What is of lasting 
importance is the re-affirmation upon metaphysical grounds of 
the right of the moral consciousness to state and solve its own 
difficulties, and the successful repulsion of the claims of particular 
sciences such as biology to include the sphere of conduct within 
their scope and methods. And both evolutionary and idealistic 
ethics agree in repudiating the standpoint of narrow individualism, 
alike insist upon the necessity of regarding the self as social in 
character, and regard the end of moral progress as only realizable 
in a perfect society. 

It IS perhaps too much to hope that the long-continued contro- 
versy between hedonists and anti - hedonists has been finally 
settled. But certainly few modern moral philosophers would be 
found in the present day ready to defend the crudities of hedon- 
istic psychology as they appear in Bentham and Mill. A certain 
common agreement has been reached concerning the impossibility 
of regarding pleasure as the sole motive criterion and end of 
moral action, though different opinions still prevail as to the 
place occupied by pleasure in the summum bonum, and the 
possibility of a hedonistic calculus. 

The failure of ” laissez-faire ” individualism in politics to 
produce that common prosperity and happines^ which its 
advocates hoped for caused men to question the egoistic basis 
upon which its ethical counterpart was constructed. Similarly 
the comparative failure of science to satisfy men’s aspirations 
alike in knowledge and, so far as the happiness of the masses 
is concerned, in practice has been largely instrumental in pro- 
ducing that revolt against material prosperity as the end of 
conduct which is characteristic of idealist moral philosophy. 
To this revolt, and to the general tendency to find the principle 
of morality in an ideal good present to the consciousness of all 
persons capable of acting morally, the widespread recognition 
of reason as the ultimate court of appeal alike in religion or 
politics, and latterly in economics also, has no doubt contributed 
largely. In the main the appeal to reason has followed the 
traditional course of such movements in ethics, and has re- 
affirmed in the light of fuller reflection the moral principles 
implicit in the ordinaiy moral consciousness. It is only in 
present day that there are noticeable signs of dissp.tisfaction 
with current morality itself, and a tendency to substitute or 
advocate a new morality bas^ ostensibly upon conclusions 
derived from the facts of scientific observation. 

Darwin himself seems never to have questioned, in the sceptical 
direction in which his followers have ^plied his principles, 
the absolute character of moral obligation. What interested 
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him chiefly, in so far as he made a study of morality, was 
the development of moral conduct in its preliminary stages. 

He was principally concerned to show that in morality, 
** as in other departments of human life, it was not 
necessary to postulate a complete and abrupt ^ap between 
human and merely animal existence, but that the instincts and 
habits which contribute to survival in the struggle for existence 
among animals develop into moral qualities which have a 
similar value for the preservation of human and social life. 
Regarding the social tendency as originally itself an instinct 
developed out of parental or filial affection, he seems to suggest 
that natural selection, which was the chief cause of its develop- 
ment in the earlier stages, may vety probably influence the 
transition from purely tribal and social morality into morality 
in its later and more complex forms. But he admits that natural 
selection is not necessarily the only cause, and he refrains from 
identifying the fully developed morality of civilized nations 
with the social instinct.” Moreover, he recognizes that 
qualities, e,g. loyalty and sympathy, which may have been of 
great service to the tribe in its primitive struggle for existence, 
may become a positive hindrance to physical efficiency (leading 
as they do to the preservation of the unfit) at a later stage. 
Nevertheless to check our sympathy would lead to the '' deteriora- 
tion of the noblest part of our nature,” and the question, which 
is obviously of vital importance, whether we should obey the 
dictates of reason, which would urge us only to such conduct 
as is conducive to natural selection, or remain faithful to the 
noblest part of our nature at the expense of reason, he leaves 
unsolved. 

It was in Herbert Spencer, the triumphant ** buccinator novi 
temporis,” that the advocates of evolutionary ethics found 
spencer prot^onist. Spencer looked to ideas derived 

from the biological sciences to provide a solution of all 
the enigmas of morality, as of most other departments of life ; 
and he conceived it “to be the business of moral science to 
deduce from the laws of life and the conditions of existence what 
kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness and 
what kinds to produce unhappiness.” It is clear, therefore, 
that any moral science which is to be of value must wait until 
the “ laws of life ” and conditions of existence ” have been 
satisfactorily determined, presumably by biology and the allied 
sciences ; and there are few more melancholy instances of 
failure in philosophy than the paucity of the actual results 
attained by Spencer in his lifetime in his application of the so- 
called laws of evolution to human conduct — a failure recognized 
by Spencer himself. His own contribution to ethics was vitiated 
at the outset by the fact that he never shook himself free from 
the trammels of the philosophy which his own system was 
intended to supersede. He began by disclaiming any affinity 
to Utilitarianism on the part of his own philosophy. He pointed 
out that the principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is a principle without any definite meaning, since men 
are nowhere unanimous in their standard of happiness, but 
regard the conception of happiness rather as a problem to be 
solved than a test to be applied. Universal happiness would 
require omniscience to legislate for it and the “ normal ” or, as 
some would say, “ perfect ” man to desire it ; neither of these 
conditions of its realization is at present in existence. Further, 
the principle that “ everybody is to count for one, nobody for 
more than one,” is equally unsatisfactory. It may be taken 
to imply that the useless and the criyninal should be entitled 
to as much happiness as the useful and the virtuous. While it 
gives no rule for private as distinct from public conduct, it 
provides no real guidance for the legislator. For neither happi- 
ness, nor the concrete means to happiness, nor finally the condi- 
tions of its realization can be distributed ; and in the end 
“ not general happiness becomes the ethical standard by which | 
legislative action is to be guided, but universal justice,” Yet 
the implications of this latter conclusion Spencer never fully 
thought out. He accepted bodily without fisher questioning 
the hedonistic psychology by which the Utilitarians sought tq 
justify their ihtory while he rejected the theory itself. Good, 
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e,g. defined by him ” as conduct conducive to life,” is also further 
defined as that which is “ conducive to a surplus of pleasures 
over pains.” Happiness, again^ is always regarded as consisting 
in feeling, ultimately in pleasant feeling, and there is no attempt 
to apply ^e same principles of criticism which he had successfully 
applied to the Utilitarians' “ happiness ” to the conception of 
“ pleasure.” And, though he maintains as against the Utili- 
tarians the existence of certain fundamental moral intuitions 
which have come to be quite independent of any present conscious 
experience of their utility, he yet holds that they are the results 
of accumulated racial experiences gradually organized and 
inherited* Finally, side by side with a theory of the nature of 
moral obligation thus fundamentally empirical and a posteriori 
in its outlook, he maintains in his account of justice the existence 
of the idea of justice as distinct from a mere sentiment, carrying 
with it an a priori belief in its existence and identical in its 
a priori and intuitive character with the ultimate criterion of 
Utilitarianism itself. The fact is that any close philosophical 
analysis of Spencer’s system of ethics can only result in the 
discovery of a multitude of mutually conflicting and for the most 
part logically untenable theories. It is frequently impossible to 
discover whether he wishes by an appeal to evolutionary prin- 
ciples to reinforce the sanctions and emphasize the absolute 
character of the traditional morality which in the main he 
accepts without question from the current opinions about con- 
duct of his age, or whether he wishes to discredit and disprove 
the validity of that morality in order to substitute by the aid 
of the biological sciences a new ethical code. The argument, 
for instance, that intuitive and a priori beliefs gain their absolute 
character from the fact that they are the result of continued 
transmission and accumulation of past nervous modifications 
in the history of the race would, if taken seriously, lead us to the 
belief that ultimate ethical sanctions are to be sought, not by an 
appeal to the moral consciousness, but by the investigation of 
brain tissue and the relation of man’s bodily organism to its 
environment. Yet such a view would be totally at variance 
with much that Spencer says (especially in his treatment of 
justice) concerning the trustworthiness and inevitable character 
of men’s constant appeal to the intuitions of their moral conscious- 
ness. Moreover, the very fact itself of the possibility of inheriting 
acquired moral characteristics is still hotly debated by those 
biologists with whom should rest the ultimate verdict. Again, 
the argument that conduct is good or bad according as its 
total effects are pleasurable or painful,” and that ultimately 
“ pleasure-giving acts arc life-sustaining acts,” seems to involve 
Spencer in a multitude of unverified assumptions and con- 
tradictory theories. In the first place it is never clear whether 
Spencer regards the fact that a particular course of conduct is 
accompanied by a feeling of pleasure as a test of its life-preserving 
and life-sustaining character, or whether he wishes us to use as 
our criterion of what is pleasant in conduct the fact that the 
conduct in question seems conducive to the continued existence 
of man’s organic life. He apparently passes from one criterion to 
the other as best suits the purpose of the moment. He does 
not prove the coincidence of life-sustaining and pleasant activities. 
He assumes throughout that the pleasant is the opposite of w^t 
is painful, and seems unaware of the difficulty of determining 
by means of terms so highly abstract the specific character of 
moral action. We find in his theory no satisfactory attempt 
to discriminate between the pleasure aimed at by the altruist 
and the immediate pleasure of egoistic action. Similarly he 
disregards the distinction between pleasant feeling as an im- 
mediate motive of conduct and the idea of the attainment of 
future pleasure whether by the race or by the individual. Spencer 
is involved in effect in most of the confusions and contradictions 
of hedonistic psychology. 

Nor is his attempt to construct a scientific criterion out of data 
derived from the biological sciences productive of satisfactory 
results. He is hampered by a distinction between ** absolute ” 
and “ relative ” ethics definitely formulated in the last two 
chapters of The Data of Ethics. Absolute ethics would deal with 
such laws as would regulate the conduct of ideal man in an ideal 

IX. 27 a 
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society, ue, a society where conduct has inched the stage of 
complete adjustment to the needs of social life. Relative ethics^ 
on the other hand, is concerned only with such conduct as is 
advantageous for that society which has not yet reached the 
end of complete adaptation to its environment, t.e. which is at 
present imj^rfect. It is hardly necessary to say that Spencer 
does not tell us how to bring the two ethical systems into corre- 
lation. And the actual criteria of conduct derived from biological 
considerations are almost ludicrously inadequate. Conduct, ^ .g., 
is said to be more moral in proportion as it exhibits a tendency 
on the part of the individual or society to become more 
‘‘definite,” “coherent” and “ heterogeneous.” Or, again, we 
should recognize as a test of the “ authoritative ” character of 
moral ideas or feelings the fact that they are complex and re- 
presentative, referring to a remote rather than to a proximate 
good, remembering the while that “ the sense of duty is transi- 
tory, and will dimmish as fast as moralization increases.” In 
fact, no acceptable scientific criterion emerges, and the outcome 
of Spencer’s attempt to ascertain the laws of life and the con- 
ditions of existence is either a restatement of the dictates of 
the moral consciousness in vague and cumbrous qususi-scientific 
phraseology, or the substitution of the meaningless test of 
“ survivability ” as a standard of perfection for the usual and 
intelligible Standards of “ good ” and “ right.” 

A similar criticism might fairly be passed upon the majority 
of philosophers who approach ethics from the standpoint of 
evolution. Sir Leslie Stephen, for instance, wishes to 
substitute the conception of “ social health ” for that 
of universal happiness, and considers that the con- 
ditions of social health are to be discovered by an examination 
of the “ social organism ” or of “ social tissue,” the laws of which 
can be studied apart from those laws by which the individuals 
composing society regulate their conduct. “ The social evolution 
means the evolution of a strong social tissue ; the best type is the 
type implied by the strongest tissue,” But on the important 
question as to what constitutes the strongest social tissue, or to 
what extent the analogy between society as at present con- 
stituted and organic life is really applicable, we are left without 
certain guidance. The fact is that with few exceptions evolution- 
ary moral philosophers evade the choice between alternatives 
which is always presented to them. They begin, for the most 
part, with a belief that in ethics as in other departments of human 
knowledge “ the more developed must lie interpreted by the less 
developed ” — ^though frequently in the sequel complexity or 
posteriority of development is erected as a standard by means 
of which to judge the process of development itself. They are not 
content to write a history of moral development, applying to it 
principles by which Darwinians seek to explain ^e develop- 
ment of animal life. But the search of origins frequently leads 
them into theories of the nature of that moral conduct whose 
origin they are anxious to find quite at variance with current and 
accepted beliefs concerning its nature. The discovery of the 
so-called evolution of morality out of non-moral conditions is 
vety frequently an uncoascious subterfuge by which the evolu- 
tionist hides the fact that he is making a priori judgments upon 
the value of the moral concepts held to be evolved. To accept 
such theories of the origin of morality would carry with it the 
conviction that what we took for “ moral ” conduct was in reality 
something very different, and has been so throughout its histo^. 
The legitimate inference which should follow would be the denial 
of the validity of those moral laws which have hitherto been 
regarded as absolute in character, and the substitution for all 
customary moral terms of an entirely new set based upon 
biological considerations. But it is precisely this, the only logical 
inf^enoe, which most evolutionary philosophers are unwilling 
to draw. They cannot give up their belief in customary morality. 
Professor Huxley maintained, for example, in a famous lecture 
that “ the ethical progress of society depends not on imitating 
the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in 
combating it” {Romanos Lecture, ad /?«.). And very frequently 
ar^ments are adduced by evolutionists to prove that men’s 
belief in the absolute character of moral precepts is one of the | 


necessapr means adopted by nature to carry out her designs for 
the social welfare of mankind. Yet other alternative, to 
which such reasoning points, they are reluctant to accept. 
For the belief that moral obligation is absolute in character, 
that it is alike impossible to explain its origin and transcend 
its laws, would make the search for a scientific criterion of 
conduct to be deduced from the laws of Hfe and conditions of 
existence meaningless, if not absurd. 

Perhaps the one European thinker who has carried evolution- 
ary principles in ethics to their logical conclusion is Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Almost any system of morality or im- 
morality might find some justification in Nietzsche’s ^ * ** 

writings, which are extraordinarily chaotic and full of the 
wildest exaggerations. Yet it has been a true instinct which has 
led popular opinion as testified to by current literature to find in 
Nietzsche the most orthodox exponent of Darwinian ideas in 
their application to ethics. For he saw clearly that to be suc- 
cessful evolutionary ethics must involve the “ transvaiuation of 
all values,” the “ demoralization ” of all ordinary current 
morality. He accepted frankly the glorification of brute strength, 
superior cunning and all the qualities necessary for success in the 
struggle for existence, to which the ethics of evolution necessarily 
tend. He proclaimed himself, before everything else, a physio- 
logfet, and looked to physiology to provide the ultimate standard 
for everything that has value ; and though his own ethical code 
necessarily involves the disappearance of sympathy, love, 
toleration and all existing altruistic emotions, he yet in a sense 
finds room for them in such altruistic self-sacrifice as prepares 
the way for the higher man of the future. Thus, after a fashion, 
he is able to reconcile the conflicting claims of egoism and 
altruism and succeed where most apostles of evolution fail. 
The Christian virtues, sympathy for the weak, the suffering, &c., 
represent a necessary stage to be passed through in the evolution 
of the Vbermensch, i.e. the stage when the weak and suffering 
combine in revolt against the strong. They are to be superseded, 
not so much because all social virtues are to be scorned and re- 
jected, as because in their effects, i.e, in their tendency to per- 
petuate and prolong the existence of the weak and those who are 
least well equipped and endowed by nature, they are anti-social 
in character and inimical to the survival of the strongest and 
most vigorous type of humanity. Consequently Nietzsche in 
effect maintains the following paradoxical position : he explains 
the existence of altruism upon egoistical principles ; he advocates 
the total abolition of all altruism by carrying these same egoistical 
principles to their logical conclusion ; he nevertheless appeals to 
that moral instinct which mokes men ready to sacrifice their own 
narrow personal interests to the higher good of society — an 
instinct profoundly altruistic in character — as the ultimate 
justification of the ethics he enunciates. Such a position is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the attempt to transcend the ultimate 
character of those intuitions and feelings which prompt men to 
benevolence. Thus, though incidentally there is much to be 
learned from Nietzsche, especially from his criticism of the ethics 
of pessimism, or from the strictures he passes upon the negative 
morality of extreme asceticism or quietism, his system inevitably 
provides its own refutation. For no philosophy which travesties 
the real course of history and distorts the moral facts is likely 
to commend itself to the sober judgment of mankind however 
brilliant be its exposition or ingenious its arguments. Finally, 
the conceptions of strength, power and masterfulness by which 
Nietzsche attempts to determine his own moral ideal, become, 
when examined, as relative and unsatisfactory as other criteria 
of moral action said to be deduced from evolutionary principles. 
Men desire strength or power not as ends but as means to ends 
beyond them ; Nietzsche is most convincing when the Vber- 
mensidi is left undefined. Imagined as ideal man, ue. as morality 
depicts him, he becomes intelligible; imagined as Nietzsche 
descries him he reels back into the beast, and rfiat distinction 
which diiefly separates man from the animal world out of which 
he has emerged, viz. his unique power of self-consciousness and 
self-criticism, is obliterat^. 

It was upon this crudal difficulty, %,e* the transition in the 
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evolution of morality from the stage of purely animal imd 
unconscious action to specifically human action, — i.e. action 
T it Qntm ^ 8elfK:onscious and purposive intelligence 

to an end conceived as gcx)d^— -that the polemic of 
T. H, Green and his idealistic followers fastened. And it is 
perhaps unfortunate that metaphysical doctrines enunciated 
chiefiy for the purposes of criticisin not in themselves vitally 
necessary to the theory of morality propounded should have been 
regarded as the main contribution to ethical theory of idealist 
writers, and as such treated severely by hostile critics. Greenes 
principal objection to evolutionary moral philosophy is contained 
m the argument that no merely “ natural ” explanation of the 
facts of morality is conceivable. The knowing consciousness, — 
ue, so far as conduct is concerned the moral consciousness^^ — 
can never become an object of knowledge in the sense in which 
natural phenomena are objects of scientific knowledge. For such 
knowledge implies the existence of a knowing consciousness as 
a relating and uniting intelligence capable of distinguishing itself 
from the objects to which it relates. And more particularly the 
existence of the moral consciousness implies the transition from 
mere want to consciousness of wanted object, from impulse to 
satisfy the want to effort for the realization of the wanted 
objects, implies the presence of the want to a subject which 
distinguishes itself from it.’^ Consequently the facts of moral 
development imply with the emergence of human consciousness 
the appearance of something qualitatively different from the 
facts with which physiology for instance deals, imply a stratum 
as it were in development which no examination of animal 
tissues, no calculation of consequences with regard to the pre- 
servation of the species can ever satisfactorily explain. However 
far back we go in the history of humanity, if the presence of 
consciousness be admitted at all, it will be necessary to admit 
also the presence to consciousness of an ideal which can be 
accepted or rejected, of a power of looking before and after, and 
aiming at a future which is not yet fully realized. But un- 
fortunately the temporary exigencies of criticism made it 
necessary for Green to emphasize the metaphysic of the self, 
ue, to insist upon the necessity of a critical examination of the 
pre-requisites of any form of self-consciousness and especially 
of the knowing consciousness, to such an extent that critics 
have lost sight of the real dependence of his metaphysic upon the 
direct evidence of the moral consciousness. The philosophic 
value, the sincerity, the breadth and depth of his treatment 
of moral facts and institutions have been fully recognized. What 
has not been adequately realized is that the metaphysical basis 
of his system of ethics — the argument, for example, contained 
in the introduction to the Prolegomena — is unfairly treated if 
divorced from his treatment of monds as a whole, and that it 
can be jusdy estimated only if interpreted as much as the con- 
clusion as the starting-point of moral theory. The doctrine 
of the eternity of the self, for instance, against which much 
criticism (c.g. Taylor, The Problem of Condiect, chap, ii.) has 
been directed, thoi^h it is chiefly expressed in the language of 
epistemology, has its roots nevertheless in the direct testimony 
of moral expmence. For morality implies a power in the 
individual of rising above the interests of his own narrower self 
and identifying hmiself in the pursuit of a universal good with 
the true interests of all other selves. Similarly the conception 
of the self as a moral unity arises naturally out of the impossibility 
of finding the summum bonum in a succession of transient states 
of consciousness sixh as hedonism for example postulates. Good 
p a true uni^^rssd can only be realized by a true seif, mid both 
impljr a principle <rf unity not wholly expressible in terms of the 
particulM which it unifies. But whether the idealistic inter- 
pretation of the nature of univiersal good be the true one, i.e. 
whether we are justified in identifying that self-consciousness 
which is capable of grasping the principle of unity with the 
principle df unity it grasps is a metapl^iical and thtistic 
problem compratively irrelevant to Green’s moral theory. 
It would be quite possible to accept his criticisms of naturalism 
and hedonism while rejecting many of the metaphysical inferenoes 
which he draws. A somewhat Similar answer might be returned 


to those critics who find Green’s use of the term self-realization ” 
or I* self-developmeiit ” as characteristic of the moral ideal unr 
satisfactory. It is quite easy to exhibit the futility of such a 
conception if understood formally for the practical purposes 
of moral philosophy^ If the phrase be understood to mean the 
realization of some capacities of the self it does not appear to 
discriminate sufficiently between the good and bad capacities ; 
while the realization under present conditions of ail the capacities 
of a self is impossible. And to aim so far as is possible at all- 
round development would again ignore the distinction between 
vice and virtue. But used in the sense in which Green habitually 
uses it self-realization implies, as he puts it, the fulfilment by the 
good man of his rational capacity or the idea of a best that is in 
time, i.e. the distinction between the good and the bad self is 
never ignored, but is the fundamental assumption of his theory. 
And if it be urged that the expression is in any case tautologies, 
i.e. that the good is defined in terms of self-realization and self- 
realization in terms of the good, it may be doubted whether any 
rational system of ethics can avoid a similar imputation. Green 
would admit that in a certain sense the conception of good ” 
is indefinable, i.e, that it can only be recognized in the particulars 
of conduct of which it is the universal form. Only, therefore, 
to those philosophers who believe in the existence of a criterion 
of morality, i.e. a universal test such as that of pleasure, happiness 
and the like, by which we can judge of the worth of actions, will 
Green’s position seem absurd; since, on the contrary, such concep- 
tions as those of “ self-development or “ self-realization ” seem 
to have a definite and positive value if they call attention to the 
metaphysical implications of morality and accurately characterize 
the moral facts. What ambiguity they possess arises from the 
ambiguity of morality itself. For moral progress consists in the 
actualization of what is already potentially in existence. The 
striking merit of Green’s moral philosophy is that the idealism 
which he advocates is rooted and grounded in moral habits and 
institutions : and the metaphysic in which it culminates is 
based upon principles already implicitly recognized by the moral 
consciousness of the ordinary man. Nothing could be farther 
from Green’s teaching than the belief that constructive meta- 
physics could, unaided by the intuitions of the moral conscious- 
I neas, discover laws for the regulation of conduct. 

But although Green’s loyalty to the primary facts of the moral 
consciousness prevented him from constructing a rationalistic 
system of morals based solely upon the conclusions of metaphysics, 
it was perhaps inevitable that the revival of interest in meta- 
ph3nsics so prominent in his own speculations should lead to a 
more daring criticism of ethical first principles in other writers. 
Bradley’s Ethical Stvdies had presented with great brilliancy 
an idealist theory of morality not very far removed from that 
of Green’s Prolegomena, But the publication of Appearance 
and Reality by the same author marked a great sulvance in 
philosophical criticism of ethical postulates, and a growing 
dissatisfaction with current reconciliations between moral first 
prindpleB and the conclusions of metaphysics. Appearance 
and KeaUiy was not primarily concerned with morals, yet it 
inevitably led to certain conclusions affecting conduct, and it 
was no very long time before these conclusions were elaborated 
in detaih Professor A. E. Taylor’s Problem of Conduct royimr. 
(1901) is one of the most noteworthy and in^pendent 
contributions to Moral Philosoi^y published in recent years. 
But it nevertheless follows in ■ the main Bradley’s line of 
criticism and may therefore be r^arded as representative of 
his school. There are two principal positions in Professor 
Taylor’s work : — (i) a nefusal to baise ethics upon metaphysics, 
and (a) the discovery of an irreconcilable dualism in the nature of 
morality which takes many shapes> but may be summar^d 
roughly as consisting in an ultimate opposition between egoism 
and altruism. With regard to the fi^ of these Tayto says 
(op. dt, p. 4) that his object is to show that ** ethics is as indepen- 
dent of metaphysical speculation for its principles and methoi^ 
as any of the soK^alled ^ natural sciences ’ ; that its raal basis 
must be sought not in phUosophical theories about the nature 
of the Absolute or the ultimate constitution of the Universe, 
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but in the empirical facts of human life as they are revealed to 
us in our concrete everyday experience of the world and mankind, 
and sifted and systematized by the sciences of psychology and 
sociology. . . , Ethics should be regarded as a purely ‘ positive ’ 
or * experimental * and not as a ‘ speculative ' science.*’ With 
regard to the second position one quotation will suffice {op. ciU 
p. 183). “Altruism and egoism are divergent developments 
from the common psychological root of primitive ethical senti- 
ment. Both developments are alike unavoidable, and each is 
ultimately irreconcilable with the other. Neither egoism nor 
altruism can be made the sole basis of moral theory without 
mutilation of the facts, nor can any higher category be discovered 
by the aid of which their rival claims may be finally adjusted.** 

Professor Taylor expounds these two theories with great 
brilliance of argument and much ingenuity, yet neither of them 
will perhaps carry complete conviction to the minds of the 
majority of his critics. It is curious, in the first place, to find 
the independence of moral philosophy upon metaphysics sup- 
ported by metaphysical arguments. For whatever may be the 
real character of the interrelation of moral and metaphysical 
first principles it is obvious that Taylor’s own dissatisfaction 
with current moral principles arises from an inability to believe 
in their ultimate rationality, i.e. a belief that they are untenable 
from the standpoint of ultimate metaphysics ; and perhaps 
the most interesting portion of his book is the chapter entitled 
“ Beyond Good and Bad,” in which the highest and final form 
of the ethical consciousness of mankind is subjected to searching 
criticism. But further, it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that psychology (upon which Taylor would base morality) itself 
involves metaphysical assumptions ; its position in fact cannot 
be stated except as a metaphysical position, whether that of 
subjective idealism or any other. And the need which most 
philosophers have felt for some philosophical foundation for 
morality arises, not from any desire to subordinate moral insight 
to speculative theory, but because the moral facts themselves 
are inexplicable except in the light of first principles which 
metaphysics alone can criticize. 

Taylor himself attempts to find the roots of ethics in the moral 
sentiments of mankind, the moral sentiments being primarily 
feelings or emotions, though they imply and result in judgments 
of approval and disapproval upon conduct. But it may be 
doubted whether he succeeds in clearly distinguishing ethical 
feelings from ethical judgments, and if they are to be treated as 
synonymous it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
implications of moral “ judgment ** must involve a reference 
to metaphysics. 

Moreover, it is obvious that a great part of Taylor’s quarrel 
with current moral ideals arises from the fact that they do not 
commend themselves to the moral judgment, i.e, from the 
standpoint of real goodness they are unsatisfactory, being 
tainted with evil. Hence it appears difficult to reconcile what 
is in effect a belief in the validity of the judgments of the moral 
consciousness with a belief that the real source and justification 
of that consciousness are to be found in the very sentiments 
and vapue mass of floating feelings upon which it pronounces. 
Scepticism seems to be the only possible result of such a position. 
Taylor’s polemic against metaphysical systems of ethics is based 
throughout upon an alleged discrepancy and separation between 
the facts of moral “ experience,” the judgments of the moral 
consciousness, and theories as to the nature of these which 
the philosophers whom he attacks would by no means accept. 
There is no doubt a distinction between morality as a form 
of consciousness and reflection upon that morality. But such 
a distinction neither correspionds to, nor testifies to, the existence 
of a distinction between morality as “ experience ” and morality 
as “ theory ” or “ idea.” 

Taylor is more persuasive when hc^; is /developing his second 
main thesis — that of the alleged existHfl^ of ab ultimate dualism 
in the nature of morality. His ac^j^ts of title genesis of the 
conceptions of obligation and resp^fbility as of most of the 
ultimate conceptions with which^oral philosophy deals will be 
accepted or rejected to the extenft to which the main contention 


concerning the psychological basis of ethics commends itself to 
the reader. But in his exposition of the fundamental contradic- 
tion involved in morality elaborated with much care and illustra- 
tive argument he appeals for the most part to facts familiar to 
the unphilosophical moral consciousness. He begins by finding 
an ultimate opposition between the instincts of self-assertion 
and instincts which secure the production and protection of the 
coming generation even in the infra-ethical world with which 
biology deals. He traces this opposition into the forms in which 
it appears in the social life of mankind (as, tf.g., in the difficulty of 
reconciling the conflicting claims of individud self-development 
and self-culture and social service), and finds “ a hidden root 
of insincerity and hypocrisy beneath all morality ” (p. 243), 
inasmuch as it is not possible to pursue any one type of ideal 
without some departure from singleness of purpose. And he 
finds all the conceptions by which men have hoped to reconcile 
admitted antagonisms and divergencies between moral ideals 
claiming to be ultimate and authoritative alike unsatisfactory 
(p. 285). Progress is illusory ; there is no satisfactory goal to 
which moral development inevitably tends ; religion in which 
some take refuge when distressed by the inexplicable contradic- 
tions of moral conduct itself “ contains and rests upon an element 
of make believe ” (p. 489). 

With Taylor’s presentation of the difficulties with which 
morality is expected to grapple probably few would be found 
seriously to disagree, though they might consider it unduly 
pessimistic. But when he turns what is in effect a statement 
of certain forms of moral difficulty into an attack upon the 
logical and coherent character of morality itself, he is not so 
likely to command assent. For the difficulty all men meet with 
in realizing goodness, or in being moral, is not in itself evidence 
of an inherent contradiction in the nature of goodness as such. 
And what perhaps would first strike an unprejudiced critic in 
Taylor’s examples of conflicting ideals or antagonistic yet 
ultimate moral judgments would be the perception that they 
are not necessarily moral ideas or judgments at all, and hence 
necessarily not ultimate. 

The claims of self-culture and of social service may when 
considered in the abstract or in some hypothetical case appear 
antagonistic and irreconcilable. But when they present them- 
selves to the individual moral consciousness it may be safely 
asserted (i) that there can be only one moral choice possible, 
i.f. that their opposition (where they are opposed) involves no 
conflict of duties ; and (2) that whichever ideal is in the end 
preferred, opportunities will nevertheless be provided within its 
realization for the concurrent realization of activities and 
capacities ordinarily associated with the ideal alleged to be 
contradictory. For just as there is no self-realization which 
does not involve self-sacrifice, so there is no room for that 
species of egoism within the confines of morality which is in- 
compatible with social service. 

It will be clear from the foregoing account of Taylor’s work 
that the tendency of his thought, as of that of Bradley, is by no 
means directed to the confirmation or re-establishment of those 
principles of conduct recognized by the ordinary moral con- 
sciousness, Psychology or metaphysics tend in their systems to 
usurp the place of authority formerly assigned to ethics proper. 

It would be true on the whole to assert that evolutionary 
systems of ethics such as those of Herbert Spencer, Sir Leslie 
Stephen or Professor S. Alexander {Moral Order and 
Progress, 1899), together with ^e metaphysical 
theories of mor^s of which T. H. Green and Bradley and Taylor 
are the diicf representatives, have dominated the field of ethical 
speculation since 1870. Nevertheless it is only necessary to 
mention such a work as Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory 
to di^l the notion that the type of moral philosophy most 
characteristically English, i.e. consisting in the patient analysis 
of the form and nature of the moral consciousness itself, has given 
way or is likely to give way to more ambitious and constructive 
efforts. Martmeau’s chief endeavour was, as he himself says, 
to interpret, to vindicate, and to systematize moral senti- 
ments, and if the actual exhibition of what is involved, e.g., in 
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moral choice is the vindication of morality Martineau may be 
said to have been successful. It is with his interpretation and 
systematization of the moral sentiments that most of Martineau’s 
critics have found fault. It is impossible, e,g., to accept his 
ordered hierarchy of “ springs of action ” without perceivii^ 
that the real principle upon which they can be arranged in 
order at all must depend upon considerations of circumstances 
and consequences, of stations and duties, with which a strict 
intuitionalism such as that of Martineau would have no dealing.^ 
Similarly the notion of Conscience as a special faculty giving its 
pronouncements immediately and without reflection cannot be 
maintained in the face of modern psychological analysis and 
is untrue to the nature of moral judgment itself. And Martineau 
is curiously unsympathetic to the universal and social aspect 
of morality with which evolutionary and idealist moral philo- 
sophers are so largely occupied. Nevertheless there have been 
few moral philosophers who have, apart from the idiosyncrasies 
of their special prepossessions, set forth with clearer insight or 
with greater nobility of language the essential nature of the moral 
consciousness. 

Equal in importance to Martineau's work is Professor Sidg- 
wick’s Methods of Ethics, which appeared in 1874. The two works 
sidM i k. loftiness of outlook and in the fact that 

^ they are devoted to the re-examination of the nature 
of the moral consciousness to the exclusion of alien branches of 
inquiry. In most other respects they differ. Martineau is 
much more in sympathy with idealism than Sidgwick, whose 
work consists in a restatement from a novel and independent 
standpoint of the Utilitarian position. And Sidgwick has been 
far more successful than any other moral philosopher with the 
exception of T. H. Green and Bradley in founding a school of 
thought. Many of his most acute critics would be the first to 
admit how much they owe to his teaching. Chief among the 
more recent of these is G. E. Moore, whose book Principia Eihica 
is an important original contribution to ethical thought. And 
although Dr Hastings Rashdall {The Theory of Good and Evil, 
Oxford, 1907) is not in agreement with Sidgwick’s own particular 
type of hedonistic theory in his own philosophical position, he 
occupies a point of view somewhat similar to that of Sidgwick’s 
main attitude of Rational Utilitarianism. RashdalTs two 
volumes exhibit also a welcome return on the part of English 
thought to the proper business of the moral philosopher — ^the 
examination of the nature of moral conduct. Other works, such 
as Professor L. T. Hobhouse’s Morals in Evolution or Professor 

E. A. Westermarck^s Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
testify to a continued interest in the history of morality and in 
the anthropological inquiries with, which moral philosophy is 
closely connected. 

Much that is of importance for moral philosophy has recently 
been written upon problems that more properly belong to the 
philosophy of religion and the theory of knowledge. J. E. 
M ‘Taggart’s Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, and his later work, 
Some Dogmas of Religion, contain interesting contributions to 
the theory of pleasure and of the problem of free will and 
determinism. A notable instance of this tendency is seen in the 
developments of the theory of pragmatism {q.v.), for which 

F. C. S. Schiller has proposed the general term “ humanism.” 
Such aspects as concern ethics include, for example, the limited 
indeterminism involved in the theory, the attitude of the religious 
consciousness expressed by William James {WiU to Believe and 
Pragmatism), and the pragmatic conception of the good. 
And iht widespread interest in social problems has produced 
a revival of speculation concerning questions partly political 
and partly ethical in character, e.g, the nature of justice. Finally 
it h^ become apparent that many problems hitherto left for 
political economy to solve belong more properly to the moralist, 
if not to the moral philosopher, and it may be confidently ex- 
pected that with the increased complexity of social life and the 
disappeaimce of many sanctions of morality hitherto regarded 
os inviolable, the future will bring a renewed and practical 

* Cf. A, Setih Pringle-Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals. Mar- 
iineau*s Philosophy, p. 92. 


interest in the theory of conduct likely to lead to fresh develop- 
ments in ethical speculation. 
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ETHIOPIA* or Aethiopia (Gr. AlOioiria), the ancient classical 
name of a district of north-eastern Africa, Ixiunded on the N. by 
Egypt and on the E. by the Red Sca.^ The application of the 
name has varied considerably at different times. In the Homeric 
poems the Aethiopes are the furthest of mankind both eastward 
and westward ; the gods go to their banquets and probably the 
Sun s^ts in their country. With the growth of scientific gco- 
^aphy they came to be located somewhat less vaguely* and 
indeed their name was employed as the equivalent of the A^yrjan 
and Hebrew Cush {qio.), the Kesh or Ekdsh of the Hieroglyphics 
(first found in Stele of Senwosri I.), i,e. a countrjr extending 
from about the 24th to the loth degree of N. lat., wnile its limits 
to the E. and W. were doubtful. The etymology of the name, 
which to a Greek ear meant swarthy-faced,” is unknown, nor 
can we say why in official inscriptions of the Axumite dynasty 
the word is used as the equivalent of Habashat (whence the 

> For the topography and later history see Sudan and Abyssinia. 
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modem Abyssinia), which from the context would appear to 
denote a tribe located in S. Arabia, whose name was rendered 
by the Greek geographers as Abaseni and Ahissa. 

The inhabitants of Ethiopia, pptly perhaps owing to their 
honourable mention in the Homeric poems, attracted the atten- 
tion of many Greek researchers, from Democritus onwards. 
Herodotus divides them into two main groups, a straight-haired 
race and a woolly-haired race, dwelling respectively to the East 
and West, and this distinction is confinned by the Egyptian 
monuments. From his time onwards various names of tri^s are 
enumerated, and to some extent geographically located, most of 
these appellations being Greek words, applied to the tribes by 
strangers in virtue of what seemed to be their leading character- 
istics, “ Long-lived,** Fish-eaters,** “ Troglodytes,” &c. 
The bulk of our information is derived from Egyptian monu- 
ments, whence it appears that, originally occupied by independent 
tribes, who were raided (first by Seneferu or Snefru, first king of 
the IVth or last of the Tllrd Dynasty) and gradually subjected 
hy Egyptian kings (the steps in this process are traced by E. W. 
Budge, The Egyptim Sudan, 1907, i. 505 sqq.), under the XVIIIth 
Dynasty it t^came an Egyptian province, administered by a 
viceroy (at first the Egyptian king*s son), called prince of Kesh, 
and paying tributes in negroes, oxen, gold, ivory, rare beads, 
hides and household utensils. The inhabitants frequently 
rebelled and were as often subdued ; records of these repeated 
conquests were set up by the Egyptian kings in the shape of 
steles and temples ; of the latter the temple of Amenhotep 
(Amenophis) III. at Soleb or Sulb seems to have been the most 
magnificent. Ethiopia became independent towards the nth 
century b.c., when the XXIst Dynasty was reigning in Egypt. 
A state was founded, having for its capital Napata(mod. Merawi) 
at the foot of Jebel Barkal, “ the sacred mountain,** which in 
time became formidable, and in the middle of the 8th century 
conquered Egypt ; an Egyptian campaign is recorded in the 
famous stele of King Pankhi. The fortunes of the Ethiopian 
(XXVth) Dynasty belong to the history of Egypt {q.v,). After 
the Ethiopian yoke had been shaken off by Egypt, about 660 b.c., 
Ethiopia continued independent, under kings of whom not a few 
are known from inscriptions. Besides a number whose names 
have been discovered in cartouches at Jebel Barkal, the following, 
of whom all but the third have left important steles, can be 
roughly dated : Tandamane, son of Tirhaka (667-650), Asperta 
(630-6^), Pankharer (600-560), Harsiotf (560-525), Nastasen 
(525-500). From the evidence of the stele of the second (the 
Coronation Stele) and that of the fifth it has been inferred that 
the sovereignty early in this period became elective, a deputation 
of the various orders in the realm being (as Diodorus states), 
when a vacancy occurred, sent to Napata, where the chief god 
Amen selected out of the members of the royal family the person 
who was to succeed, and who became officially the god*s son ; 
and it seems certain that the priestly caste was more influential 
jn Ethiopia than in Egypt both before and after this period. 
Another stele (called the Stele of Excommunication) records 
the expulsion of a priestly family guilty of murder (H. Schafer, 
Klto, vi. 287) : the name of the sovereign who expeljed. them has 
been obliterated. The stele of Harsidtf contains the record of 
nine expeditions, in the course of which the king subdued various 
tribes south of Meroe and built a number of temples. The stele of 
the last of these sovereigns, now in the Berlin Museum, and edited 
by H. Sch&fer (Leipzig, 1901), contains Valuable information con- 
cerning the state of the Ethiopian kingdom in its author’s time. 
Shortly after his accession he was threatened with invasion by 
Cambyses, the Persian conqueror of Egypt, but (according to his 
own account) destroyed the fleet sent % the invader up the Nile, 
while (as we learn "from Herodotus) the land-force succumbed 
to famine (see Cambvses). It further appears that in his time 
and that of his immediate predecessors the capital of the kingdom 
had been removed fron^ Napata, wh^re in the time of HarsiGtf 
the temples and palaces were already in ruins, to MeroS at a 
distance of 60 camel-hours to the south-east. But Napata 
retained its importance as the religious metropolis ; it was thither 
that the king went to be crowned, and there too the chief god 
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delivered his oracles, which were (it is said) implicitly obeyed. 
The local names in Nastasen’s inscription, describmg his royal 
circuit, are in many cases obscure. A city named Pnups (HierogL 
Pa-Nebes) appears to have constituted the most nor&erly point 
in the empire. These Ethiopian kings seem to have made no 
attempt to reconquer Egypt, though they were often engaged 
in wars with the wild tribes of the Sudan. For the 5th and 4th 
centuries b.c. the history of the country is a blank. A fresh 
epoch was, however, inaugurated by Ergamenes, a contemporary 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is said to have matssacred the 
priests at Napata, and destroyed sacerdotal influence, till then 
so great that the king might at the priests* order be compelled 
to destroy himself ; IModorus attributes this measure to Erga- 
menes* acquaintance with Greek culture, which he introduced 
into his country. A temple was built by this king at Pselcis 
(Dakka) to Thoth. Protebly the sovereignty again became 
hereditary. Occasional notices of Ethiopia occur from this time 
onwards in Greek and I^tin authors, though the special treatises 
by Agatharchides and others are lost. According to these the 
country came to be ruled by queens named Candace. One of 
them was involved in war with the Romans in 24 and 23 b.c. ; 
the land was invaded by C. Petronius, who took the fortress 
Premis or Ibrim, and sacked the capital (then Napata) ; the 
emperor Augustus, however, ordered the evacuation of the 
country without even demanding tribute. The stretch of land 
between Assuan (Syene) and Maharraka (Hiera Sycaminus) was, 
however, regarded as belonging to the Roman empire, and Roman 
cohorts were stationed at the latter place. To judge by the 
monuments it is possible that there were queens who reigned 
alone. Pyramids were erected for queens as well as for kings, 
and the position of the queens was little inferior to that of their 
consorts, though, so far as monumental representations go, they 
always yielded precedence to the latter. Candace appears to 
be found as the name of a queen for whom a pyramid was built 
at Meroe. A great builder was Netekamane, who is represented 
with his queen Amanetari on temples of Egyptian style at many 
points up the Nile — at Amara just above the second cataract, 
and at Napata, as well as at Meroe, Benaga and Naga in the 
distant Isle of Meroe. He belongs, probably, to the Ptolemaic 
age. Later, in the Roman period, the type in sculpture changed 
from the Egyptian. The figures are obese, especially the women, 
and have pronounced negro features, and the royal person is 
loaded with bulging gold ornaments. Of this period also there 
is a royal pair, Netekamane and Amanetari, imitating the names 
of their conspicuous predecessors. In the 4th century a.d. the 
state of Merog was ravaged by the Nubas (?) and the Abyssinians, 
and in the 6th century its place was taken by the Christian state 
of Nubia (see Dongola). 

Contrary to the opinion of the Greeks, the Ethiopians appear 
to have derived their religion and civilization from the Egyptians. 
The royal inscriptions are written in the hieroglyphic character 
and the Egyptian language, which, however, in the opinion of 
experts, steadily deteriorate after the separation of Ethiopia 
from Egypt. About the time of Ergamenes, or (according to 
some authorities) before, a vernacular came to be employed in 
inscriptions, written in a special alphabet of 23 signs in parallel 
hieroglyphic and cursive forms. The cursive is to be read from 
right to left, the hieroglyphic, contrary tso the Egyptian method, 
in the direction in which the figures face. The Egyptian equiva- 
lents of six characters have been made out by the aid of bilingual 
cartouches. Words are divided from each other by pairs of dots, 
and it is clear that the forms and values of the signs are largely 
based on Egyptian writii^ ; but as yet decipherment has not 
been attained, nor can it yet be suited to what group the 
language should be assigned (F. LI. Griffith in D. R. Maclver*s 
Areika, Oxford, 1909, and later researches). 

Notices in Greek authors are colli^ted by P. Paulitschke, Die 
geographisc^ Etforechung des affihemiseken Camtinents (Vienna, 
i 8£>) ; the msedptiems were edited and inteipreted by G. Ma«>ero, 
Hevue atcMol. xxji,, ; M4l^nge$ d' A ssytiologiB ei d'Egyptoiogis» 
ii., iii. ; Records of the Past, vi. ; T,S.B.A. iv. ; SchSier, l.c., and Zeit^ 
schrift fikr dgyptische Sprache, xxxiii. See also J. H. Breasted, The 
Monuments of Sudanese Nubia," in American Journal of Semitic 
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Languages (October 1908), and the work of E. W. Budge cited above. 
A description of the chief ruins and the results of Dr D. R. Maciver's 
researches in northern Nubia, begun in 19071 will be found under 
Sudan : Anglo-Egyptian. 

The Axumite Kingdom, — About the ist century of the Christian 
era a new kingdom grew up at Axum {q,v\ of which a king 
Zoscales is mentioned in the Periplus Maris Erythraei, Frag- 
ments of the history of this kingdom, of which there is no 
authentic chronicle, have been made out cluefly by the aid of 
inscriptions, of which the following is a list : — (i) Greek in- 
scription of Adulis, copied by Cosmas Indicopleustes in 545, 
the beginning, with the king’s name, lost. (2) Sabaean inscrip- 
tion of Ela Amida in two lialves, discovered by J. Theodore Bent 
at Axum in 1893, and completed by E. Littmann in 1906. (3) 
Ethiopic inscription probably of the same king, imperfect 
(Littmann). (4) Trilingual inscription of Aeizanes, the Greek 
version discovered by Henry Salt m 1805, the Sabaean by Bent, 
and the Ethiopic (Geez) by Littmann. (5) Ethiopic inscription 
of Aeizanes (so Littmann), son of Ela Amida, discovered by 
Eduard Riippell in 1833. (6) Ethiopic inscriptions of Hetana- 
Dan’el, son of Dabra Efrem. These are all long inscriptions 
giving details of wars, &c. The sixth is later than the rest, 
which are to be attributed to the most flourishing period of 
the kingdom, the 4th and 5th centuries a.d. The fourth is pagan, 
the fifth Christian, Aeizanes having in the interval embraced 
Christianity. It was to this king that the emperor Constantius 
addressed a letter in 356 a.d. 

Aeizanes and lus successors style themselves kings of the 
Axumites, Homerites (Himyar), Raidan, the Ethiopians 
(Habasat), the Sabaeans, Silee, Tiamo, the Bugaites (Be^a) and 
Kasu. This style implies considerable conquests in South 
Arabia, which, however, must have been lost to the Axumites 
by A.D. 378. They claim to rule the Kasu or Meroitic Ethiopians ; 
and the fifth inscription records an expedition along the Atbara 
and the Nile to punish the Nuba and Kasu, and a fragment of a 
Greek inscription from Meroe was recognized by Sayce as 
commemorating a king of Axum. Except these inscriptions 
Axumite history is a blank until in the 6th century we find 
the Axumite king sending an expedition to wreck the Jewish 
state then existing in S. Arabia, and reducing that country 
to a state of vassalage : the king is styled in Ethiopian 
chronicles Caleb fKaleb), in Greek and Arabic documents 
El-Esbaha, In the 7th century a successor to this king, 
named Abraha or Abraham, gave refuge to the persecuted 
followers of Mahomet at the beginning of his career (see Arabia : 
History, ad init.). A few more names of kings occur on coins, 
which were struck in Greek characters till about a.d. 700, after 
which time that language seems definitely to have been displaced 
in favour of Ethiopic or Geez : the condition of the script and 
the coins renders them all difficult to identify with the names 
preserved in the native lists, which are too fanciful and mutually 
contradictory to furnish of themselves even a vestige of history. 
For the period between the rise of Islam and the beginning of 
the modern history of Abyssinia there are a few notices in Arabic 
writers ; so we have a notice of a war between Ethiopia and 
Nubia about 687 (C. C. Rossini in Giorn, Soc. AsiaU Ital, x. 141), 
and of a letter to George king of Nubia from the king of Abyssinia 
some time between 978 and IQ03, when a Jewish queen Judith was 
oppressing the Christian population (I. Guidi, ibid, iii. 176, 7). 

The Abyssinian chronicles, it may be noted, attribute the 
foundation of the kingdom to Menelek (or Ibn el-Hakim), son of 
Solomon and the queen of Sheba. The Axumite or Menelek 
dynasty wac driven from northern Abyssinia by Judith, but soon 
after another Christian dynasty, that of the 2 ^u 6 s, obtained 
power. In 1268 the reigning prince abdicated in favour of 
Yekun 5 AmUk, king of Shoa, a descendant of ^e monarch over- 
thrown by J udith (see Abyssinia). 

See A. Dillman, Die AntdeHie 4 es axurnitischen Reiches (Berlin, 
1S79) : £* Drouin, Revue archiol, xliv. (1832); X. Mommsen, 
Geschichte der rdmischen Proifinsen, chap. xiii. ; W. Dltteixberger, 
OtienHs Graeci Inscriptiones selectaey^Kss, 199, 200? Littmann u. 
Kronoker, Vorbeticki der deuisehen Aksum^ExpedUimt (Berlin, 1906), 
and UttmanV subsequent 


Ethiopic Literature 

The employment of the Geez or Ethiopic language for literary 
purposes appears to have begun no long time before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Abyssinia, and its pagan period i$ 
represented by two Axumite inscriptions (published by D. K. 
Muller in J. T. Bent’s Sacred City of ike Ethiopians, 1893), 
an inscription at Matara (published by C. C. Rossini, Rendiconti 
Accad, Lincei, 1896), As a literary language it survived its 
use as a vernacular, but it is unknown at what time it ceased to 
be the latter. In Sir W. Cornwallis Harris’s Highlands of 
Aeihiopia (18.^) there is a list of rather more than 100 works 
extant in Ethiopic ; subsequent research has chiefly brought to 
light fresh copies of the same works, but it has contributed some 
fresh titles. A conspectus of all the MSS. known to exist in 
Europe (over 1200 in number) was published by C. C. Rossini 
in iSgg (Rendiconti Accad. Lincei, v. vol. viii.) ; of these 
the largest collection is that in the British Museum, but others 
of various sizes are to be found in the chief libraries of Europe. 
R. E. Littmann (in the Zeiischrift fur Assyriologie, xv. and xvi.) 
describes two collections at Jerusalem, one of which contains 
283 MSS. ; and Rossini (Rendicmti, 1904) a collection of 35 MSS. 
belonging to the Catholic mission at Choren. Other collectiooz 
exist in Abyssinia, and many MSS. are in private hands. In 
1893 besides portions of the Bible some 40 Ethiopic l>ooks had 
been printed in Europe (enumerated in L. Goldschmidt’s Biblio* 
theca Aethiopica), but many more have since been published. 

Geez literature is ordinarily divided into two periods, of 
which the first dates from the establishment of Christianity 
in the 5th century, and ends somewhere in the 7th ; the 
second from the re-establLshment of the Salomonic dynasty in 
1268, continuing to the present time. It consists chiefly of 
translations, made in the first period from Greek, in the second 
from Arabic. It has no authors of the first or even of the second 
rank. Its character as a sacred and literary language is due to 
its translation of the Bible, which in the ordinary enumeration 
is made to contain 81 books, 46 of the Old Test^ent, and 35 
of the New. These figures are most probably obtained by adding 
to the ordinary canonical books Maccabees, Tobit, Judith, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, Jubilees, Enoch, the Ascension 
of Isaiah, Ezra IV,, Shepherd of Hermas, the Synodos (Canons of 
the Apostles), the Book of Adam, and Joseph Ben Gorton, For 
the distinction between canonical and apocryphal appears to be 
unknown to the Ethiopic Church, wliosc chief service to Biblical 
literature consists in its preservation of various apocryphal 
works which other parts of Christendom have lost or possess 
only in an imperfect form (see Enoch ; Jubilees, Book of, &c.). 
It should be observed that the Maccabees of the Ethiopic Bible 
is an entirely difierent work from the books of that name included 
in the Septuagint, of which, however, the Abyssinians have a 
recent version made from the Vulgate ; specimens of their 
own Maccabees have been published by J. Horovitz in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, vol. xx. The MSS. of the Biblical 
books vary very much, and none of them can claim any great 
antiquity ; the oldest extant MS. of the four Books of Kings 
appears to be one in the Museo Borgiano, presented by Kii^ 
Amda Sion (1314) to the Virgin Maiy in Jerusalem (described 
by N. Roupp, ibid, xvi. 296-342). Hence P. de Lagarde suppo^d 
the Ethiopic version to have b^n made from the Arabic, which 
indeed is in accordance with a native tjaditipn,. This opinion 
is held by few ; C. F. A. Dillman diistinguisbed in the case of 
the Old Testament three classes of MSS,, a amio aniiqua, made 
from the Sepituagint (probably in the Hesydiian text), a class 
revised from Greek MSS., and a clasa revi^ from the Hebrew 
(probably through the medium of an Arabic version), ^ 
examination of tea chapters of St Matthew by L, Hackspill 
(ibid, vol. xi.) led to the result that the Ethiopic vision of the 
Gospels was made about a.d. ^op, from a Syrosiocidental text, 
and that this original translation is represented ^hy Cod^ /Paris* 
Aeth. 32 1 whereas most MSS.* and all jiHinted editions contain a 
text iidiuenced ^ the Alexandrian Vulga^^ and show traces 
of Arabk:, Rossini (ifcd. x, 232) has made it probable that the 
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Abba Salfimfi, whom the native tradition identifies with Fru- 
mcntius, evangelist of Abyssinia, to whom the translation of the 
Bible was ascribed, was in reality a Metropolitan of the early 
14th century, who revised the corrupt text then current. Of 
the ancient translation the latest book is said to be Ecclesiasticus, 
translated in the year 678. The New Testament has been 
published repeatedly (first in Rome, 1548-1549; some letters 
about its publication were edited by 1 . Guidi in the Archivio della 
Soc, Rom, di Storia Patria, 1886), and C. F. A. Dillmann edited 
a critical text of most of the Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
but did not live to complete it ; portions have been edited by 
J. Bachmann and others. 

Other translations thought to belong to the first period are 
the Sher ata Makhbdr, ascribed to S. Pachomius ; the Kerilos, 
a collection of homilies and tracts, beginning with Cyril of 
Alexandria De recta fide ; and the Pkysiologus, a fanciful work 
on Natural History (edited by F. Hommel, Leipzig, 1877). 

Of the works belonging to the second period much the most 
important are those which deal with Abyssinian history. A 
court official, called sahdfe tee%d%enet (secretary), having under 
him a staff of scribes, was employed to draw up the public annals 
year by year ; and on these official compositions the Abyssinian 
histories are based. The earliest part of the Axum chronicle 
preserved is that recording the wars of Amda Sion (1314-1344) 
against the Moslems ; it is doubtful, however, whether even 
this exists in its original form, as some scholars think ; according 
to its editor (J. Perruchon in the Journ, Asiat. for 1889) it is 
preserved in a recension of the time of King Zar*a Ya‘kub. Under 
King Lebna Dengel (1508-1540) the annals of his four pre- 
decessors, 2 Lar'a Ya‘kub, Baeda Maryam, Eskender and Na‘od 
(1434-1508) were drawn up ; those of the first two were published 
by J. Perruchon (Paris, 1893); in the Journ, Asiat. for 1894 
the same scholar published a further fragment of the history 
of Baeda Maryam, written by the tutor to the king's children, 
and the history of Eskender, Amda Sion II. and Na*od as com- 
piled in Lebna Dengel’s time. The history of T.ebna Dengel was 
published by the same scholar {Journ. Semit. i. 274) and Rossini 
Rendiconti, 1894, v. p. 617); that of his successor Claudius 
1540-1559) by Conzelmann (Paris, 1895) ; that of his successor 
Minas (1559-1563) by F. M. E. Pereira (Lisbon, 1888); those 
of the three following kings, Sharsa Dengel, Z& Dengel, and 
Ya*kub, by Rossini {Rendiconti, 1893). The history of the next 
king Sysenius (1606-1632) by Abba Meherka Dengel and Tekla 
Shelase was edited by Pereira (Lisbon, 1892) ; the chronicles 
of Joannes I., lyasu I. and Bakaffa (1682-1730) by I. Guidi, 
with a French translation (Paris, 1903-1905) ; all are con- 
temporary, and the names of the chroniclers of the last two 
kings are recorded. Besides these we have the partly fabulous 
chronicle of Lalibela (of uncertain date, but before the Salo- 
monian dynasty was restored), edited by Perruchon (Paris, 
1892) ; and a brief chronicle of Abyssinia, drawn up in the reign 
of lyasu II. (1729-1753), embodying materials abridged, but 
often unaltered, was published by R. Basset, in the Journ. 
Asiat. for 1882 (cf. Rossini in the Rendiconti, 1893-1894, p. 668), 
and has since formed the basis for Abyssinian history. Many 
compilations of the sort exist in MS. in libraries, and great praise 
is bwtowed on the one which E. Riipjpell, when travelling in 
Abyssinia, ordered to be drawn up for his use. It is now in the 
collection of his MSS. at Frankfurt. Ethiopic scholars speak of a 
special “ historical style ” which comes from the mixture of the 
styles of different periods, and the admixture of Amharic phrases 
and idioms. The historian of the wars of Amda Sion is credited 
with some literaiy merit ; most of the chroniclers have little. 

The remaining literature of the second period is thought to 
begin somewhat earlier than these chronicles. To the time of 
King Yekun6 Amlflk (1268-1283) historical romance called 
Kebra Nagaset (Glory of Kings) is assigned by its editor, C. 
Bezold (Bavarian Academy, 1904) ; ^ other scholars gave it a 
aomewhat later date. Its purpose is' to glorify the Sdomonian 
dynasty, whence, in spit^ of a colopAbn which declares it to be 
a translation, it was regarded as an original work ; since, how- 
ever, it shows evident signs of havihg been translated from Arabic, 
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Bezold supposes that its author, IshAk, was an immigrant whose 
native language was Arabic, in which therefore he would natur- 
ally write the first draft of his book. To the time of Yagbea Sion 
{ob. 1294) belongs the Vision of the Prophet Habakkuk in Kartasd, 
as also the works of Abba SalfimS, regarded as the founder of the 
Ethiopic renaissance, one of whose sermons is preserved in a 
Cheren MS. With his name are connected the Acts of the Passion, 
the Service for the Dead and the translation of Philexius, i.e. 
Philoxenus. King Zar^a Ya*kub composed or had composed for 
him as many as seven books ; the most important of these is the 
Book of Light (Mashafa Berhan), paraphrased as Kirchenordnung, 
by Dillmann, who gave an analysis of its contents {Vber die 
Regterung des Kbnigs Zar a Ya^kob, Berl. Acad., 1884). He also 
organized the compilation of the Miracles of the Virgin Mary, 
one of the most popular of Ethiopic books ; a magnificent edition 
was printed by E. W. Budge in the Meux collection (London, 
1900). In the same reign the Arabic chronicle of al-Makln was 
translated into Geez. Under Lebna Dengel {ob. 1540), besides 
the above-mentioned collection of chronicles, we hear of the 
translation from the Arabic of the history and martyrdom of 
St George, the Commentary of J. Chiy’^sostom on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the ascetic works of J. Saba called Aragdwi 
manfasdwi. Under Claudius (1540-1559) Maba Sion is said to 
have translated from the Arabic The Faith of the Fathers, a vast 
compilation, including the Didascalia Apostolorum (edited by 
Platt, London, 1834), and the Creed of Jacob Baradaeus (pub- 
lished by Cornill, ZDMG. xxx. 417-466), and to the same reign 
belong the Book of Extreme Unction {Mashafa Kandil), and the 
religious romance Barlaam et Joasaph also paraphrased from 
the Arabic (partly edited by A. Zotenberg in Notices et Extraits, 
vol. xxviii.). The Confession of Faith of King Claudius has been 
repeatedly printed. The reign of Sharsa Dengel {ob. 1595) was 
marked by many literary monuments, such as the religious and 
controversial compilation called Mazmura Chrestos, and the 
translation, by a certain Salik, of the religious encyclopaedia 
(Mashafa Hfiia) of the monk Nikon ; an Arab merchant from 
Yemen, who took on conversion the name Anbtkdm (Habakkuk), 
translated a number of books from the Arabic. Under Ya‘kub 
{ob. 1605) the valuable chronicle of John of Nikiou was translated 
from Arabic (edited by A. Zotenberg with French translation in 
Notices et extraits, vol. xxiv.). Under John, about 1687, the 
Spiritual Medicine of Michael, bishop of Adtrib and Malig, was 
translated. The literature that is not accurately dated consists 
largely of liturgies, prayers and hymns ; Ethiopic poetry is 
chiefly, if not entirely, represented by the last of these, the most 
popular work of the kind being an ode in praise of the Virgin, 
called Weddase Maryam (edited by K. Fries, Leipzig, 1892). 
Various hymn-books bear the names Degua, Zemmare and 
Ma 7 vas^ei (Antiphones) ; there is also a biblical history in verse 
called Mashafa Madbal or Mestlra Zamdn. Homilies also exist 
in large numbers, both original and translated, sometimes after 
the Arabic fashion in rhymed prose. Hagiology is naturally 
an important department in Ethiopic literature. In the great 
collection called Synaxar (translated originally from Arabic, 
but with large additions) for each day of the year there is the 
history of one or more saints ; an attempt has been made by 
H. Diinsing (1900) to derive some actual history from it. Many 
texts containing lives of individual saints have been issued. 
Such are those of Maba Sion and Gabra Chrestos, edited by Budge 
in the Meux collection (London, 1899) > Acts of S. Merqurius, 
of which a fragment was edited by Rossini (Rome, ^904); the 
unique MS. of the original, one of the most extensive works in the 
Geez language, was burned by thieves who set fire to the editor’s 
house. The same scholar began a series of Vitae Sanctorum 
antiquiorum, while Monumenta Aethiopiae hagiologica Bxid Vitae 
Sanctorum indigenarum have been edited by B. Turaiev (Leipzig 
and St Petersburg, 1902, and Rome, 1905). Other lives have been 
edited by Pereira, Guidi, &c. Similar in historical value to these 
works is the Hw/ary of the Exploits of Alexander, oi which various 
recensions have been edited by Budge (London, 1895). See 
further Alexander the Great, section on the legends, ad fin. 

Of Law the most important monument is the Fatha Nagaset 
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(Jud^ent of Kings), of which an official edition was issued by 
I. Guidi (Rome/x^), with an Italian translation ; it is a version 
probably made in the early i6th century of the Arabic code of 
Ibn 'AssaJ, of the 12th century, whose work, being meant for 
Christians living under Moslem rule, was not altogether suitable 
for an independent Christian kingdom ; yet the need for such 
a code made it popular and authoritative in Abyssinia. The 
translator was not quite equal to his task, and the Brit. Mus. 
MS. 800 exhibits an attempt to correct it from the original. 

Science can scarcely be said to exist in Geez literature, unless a 
medical treatise, of which the British Museum possesses a copy, 
comes under this head. Philosophy is mainly represented by 
mystical commentaries on Scripture, such as the Book of the 
Mystery of Heaven and Earth, by Ba-Hailu Michael, probably of 
the 15th century, edited by Perruchon and Guidi (Paris, 1903). 
There is, however, a translation of the Book of the Wise Philo- 
sophers, made by Michael, son of Abba Michael, consisting of 
various aphorisms ; specimens have been edited by Dillmann in 
his Chrestomathy, and J. Cornill (Leipzig, 1876). There is also 
a translation of Secundus the Silent, edited by Bachmann (Berlin, 
1888). Far more interesting than these is the treatise of Zar*a 
Ya*kub of Axum, composed in the year 1660 (edited by Litt- 
mann, 1904), which contains an endeavour to evolve rules of 
life according to nature. The author reviews the codes of 
Moses, the Gospel and the Koran, and decides that all contravene 
the obvious intentions of the Creator. He also gives some 
details of his own life and his occupation of scribe. A less 
original treatise by Walda Haywat accompanies it. Epistolo- 
graphy is represented by the diplomatic correspondence of some 
of the kings with the Portuguese and Spanish courts ; some 
documents of this sort have been edited by C. Beccari, Documenti 
inediti per la storia d' Etiopia (Rome, 1903) ; lexicography, by 
the vocabulary called Sawdsew. The first Ethiopic book printed 
was the Psalter (Rome, 1513), by John Potken of Cologne, the 
first European who studied the language. 

S«e C. C. Rossini, “ Note per la storia lettemria Abissina," in 
JR$ndiconti della R, Accad, dei Lincei (1899) ; Fumagalli, Bibliografia 
EUopica (1893) ; Basset, tdudes sur Vhistoirc de V^thiopie (1882) ; 
Catalogues of various libraries, especially British Museum (Wright), 
Paris (Zotenberg), Oxford and Berlin (Dillmann), Frankfurt (Gold- 
schmidt). Plates illustrating Ethiopic palaeography are to be found 
in Wright’s Catalogue ; an account of the illustrations in Ethiopic 
MSS. is given by Budge in his Life of Maha Sion ; and a collection 
of inscriptions m the church of St Stefano dei Mori, in Rome, by 
Gallina in the Archivio della Soc. Rom. di Storia Patria (1888). 

(D. S. M.*) 

ETHNOLOGY and ETHNOGRAPHY (from the Gr. race, 
and Xoyos, science, or ypdtfHiv, to write), sciences which in their 
narrowest sense deal respectively • with man as a racial unit 
{mankind), i.e. his development through the family and tribal 
stages into national life, and with the distribution over the earth 
of the races and nations thus formed. Though the etymology of 
the words permits in theory of this line of division between 
ethnology and ethnography, in practice they form an indivisible 
study of man’s progress from the point at which anthropology 
(q.v.) leaves him. 

Ethnology is thus the general name for investigations of the 
widest character, including subjects which in this encyclopaedia 
are dealt with in detail under separate headings, such as Archae- 
ology, Art (and allied articles). Commerce, Geography (and 
the headings for countries and tribes), Family, Name, Ethics, 
Law, Mythology, Folk-Lore (and. allied articles), Philology 
(and allied articles), Agriculture, Architecture, Religion, 
Sociology, &c., &c. It covers generally the whole history of 
the material and intellectual development of man, as it has 
passed throi^h the stages of (a) hunting and fishing, (b) sheep 
and cattle tending, (c) agriculture, (d) industry. It investigates 
his food, his weapons, tools and implements, his housing, his 
social, economic and commercial organization, forms of govern- 
ment, language, art, literature, morals, superstitions and religious 
systems. In this sense ethnology is the older term for what now 
is called sociology. At the preset day the progress of research 
has in practice, however, restricted the “ ethnologist ” as a 
rule to the study of one cnt moire branches only of so wide a 
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subject, and the word “ ethnology ” is used with a somewhat 
vague meaning for any ethnological study ; each country or 
nation has thus its own separate ethnology. It becomes more 
convenient, therefore, to deal with the ethnology as a special 
subject in each case. “ Ethnography,” in so far as it has a 
distinctive province, is then conveniently restricted to the 
scientific mapping out of different racial regions, nations and 
tribes ; and it is only necessary here to refer the reader to the 
separate articles on continents, &c., where this is done. The 
only fundamental problem which need here be referred to is 
that of the whole question of the division of mankind into 
separate races at all, which is consequential on the earlier problem 
(dealt witli in the article Anthropology) as to man’s origin and 
antiquity. 

If we assume that man existed on the earth in remote geological 
time, the question arises, was this pleistocene man specifically 
one ? What evidence Ls there that he represented in his different 
habitats a series of varieties of one species rather than a series 
of species? The evidence is of three kinds, (i) anatomical, 
(2) physiological, (3) cultural and psychical. 

I. Dr Robert Munro, in his address to the Anthropological 
section of the British Association in 1893, said : “ All the 
osseous remains of man which have hitherto been collected and 
examined point to the fact that, during the larger portion of the 
quaternary period, if not, indeed, from its ver>' commencement, 
he had already acquired his human characteristics.” By 
“ characteristics ” is here meant those anatomical ones which 
distinguish man from other animals, not the physical criteria of 
the various races. Do, then, these anatomical characteristics 
of pleistocene man show such differences among themselves and 
between them and the types of man existing to-day as to justify 
the assumption that there has ever been more than one species 
of man ? 

The undoubted “ osseous remains ” of pleistocene man are 
few. Burial was not practised, and the few bones found are for 
the most part those which have by mere chance been preserved 
in caves or rock-shelters. Of these the three chief “finds,” 
in order of probable age, are the Trinil (Java) brain-cap, the lowest 
human skull yet described, characterized by depressed cranial 
arch, with a cephalic index of 70 ; the Neanderthal (Germany) 
skull, remarkable for its flat retreating curve with an index 
of 73-76 ; and the two nearly perfect skeletons found at Spy 
(Belgium), the skulls of which exhibit enormous brow ridges 
with cranial indices of 70 and 75. All these skulls, taken in 
conjunction with other well-authenticated human remains such 
as those found at La Naulette (Belgium), Shipka (Balkan 
Peninsula), Olmo (Italy), Predmert (Bohemia) and in Argentina 
and Brazil, make it possible to reconstruct anatomically the vary- 
ing types of pleistocene man, and to establish the fact that in 
essential features the same primitive type has persisted through 
all time. The skeleton bones show differences so slight as to 
admit of pathological or other explanation. What Professor 
Kollmann says of man to-day was true in the remotest i^es. 
Referring to Cuvier’s statement that from a single bone it is 
possible to determine the very species to which an animal belongs, 
he .says, “ Precisely on this ground I have mainly concluded that 
the existence of several human species cannot be recognized, for 
we are unacejuainted with a single tribe from a single bone of 
which we might with certainty determine to what species it 
belonged.” Such differences as the bones exhibit are progressive 
modifications towards the higher neolithic and modern types, and 
are in themselves entirely incapable of supporting the theory 
that the owner of the Trinil skull, say, and the “ man of Spy ” 
belonged to separate species. All these “ osseous remains ” 
belong to the palaeolithic period, and from the cranial indices 
it is thus clear that palaeolithic man was long-headed. Neolithic 
man is, speaking generally, round-headed, and it has been urged 
that round-headedness is entirely synchronous with the neolithic 
age, and that the long-headed palaeolithic species of mankind 
gave place all at once to the round-headed i^Uthic species. 
The point thus taised involves the physiological as well as, 
indeed more than, the anatomical proofs of man’s specific unity. 
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2, All physiologists agree that species cannot breed with 
species. Darwin himself laid it down as a fundamental principle. 
If then the palaeolithic and neolithic types represented separate 
species^ they would be found to remain distinct through all time. 
This is not the case. There is evidence that extreme dolicho- 
cephaly continued into neolithic times, and was only slowly 
modified into brachycephaly. In the neolithic caves of Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, and the barrows of Great Britain, skulls of 
all types are found. The later cave-dwellers and early dolmen 
builders of Europe were at first long-headed, then of medium 
type, and finally in some places exclusively round-headed. In 
England the round-heads appear to be synchronous with the 
metal age, as shown by the contents of the barrows, and, as on 
the continental mainland, the two types gradually blended. 
Permanent fertility between them in prehistoric Europe is thus 
proved. And this is the case throughout the habitable globe. 
An examination of the osseous remains of American man supports 
the view that the human species has not varied since quaternary 
times. The palaeolithic type is to be found among modern 
European populations. Certain skulls from South Australia 
seem cast in almost the same mould as the Neanderthal. After 
thousands of years nearly pure descendants of quaternary man 
are found among living races. And man’s mutual fertility in 
prehistoric is repeated throughout historic times : strict racial 
purity is almost unknown. Thus the unity of the species man 
IS proved by the test of fertility. 

3. The works of early man everywhere present the most 
startling resemblance. The palaeolithic implements all over the 
globe are all of one pattern. The implements in distant lands/’ 
writes Sir J. Evans, “ are so identical in form and character with 
the British specimens that they might have been manufactured by 
the same hands. ... On the banks of the Nile, many hundreds 
of feet above its present level, implements of the European types 
have been discovered ; while in Somaliland, in an ancient river- 
valley at a great elevation above the sea, Sir H. W. Seton-Karr 
has collected a large number of implements formed of flint and 
quartzite, which, judging from their form and character, might 
have been dug out of the drift-deposits of the Somme and the 
Seine, the Thames or the ancient Solent.” This identity in the 
earliest arts is repeated in the later stages of man’s culture ; 
his arts and crafts, his manners and customs, exhibit a similarity 
so close as to compel the presumption that all the races are but 
divisions of one family. But perhaps the greatest psychical 
p>roof of man’s specific unity is his common possession of language. 
Theodore Waitz writes : “ Inasmuch as the possession of a lan^^e 
of regular grammatical structure forms a fixed barrier between 
man and brute, it establishes at the same time a near relationship 
between all people in psychical respects. ... In the presence 
of this common feature cf the human mind, all other differences 
lose their import ” {Anthropology y p. 273). As Dr J. C. Prichard 
urged, the same inward and mental nature is to be recognized 
in all races of men. When we compare this fact with the observa- 
tions, fully established, as to the specific instincts and separate 
psychical endowments of all the distinct tribes of sentient beings 
in the Universe we are entitled to draw confidently the conclusion 
that all human races are of one species and one family.” It 
has been ar^ed that stock languages imply stock races, but 
this assumption is untenable. There are some fifty irreducible 
stock languages in the United States and Canada, yet, taking 
into consideration the physical and moral homogeneity of the 
American Indian races, he would be a reckless theorist who held 
that there were therefore fifty separate human species. If it 
were so, how have they descended ^ There are no anthropoid 
apes in America, none of the ape family higher than the Cebidae, 
from which it is impossible to trace men. Again, in Australia 
tihere is ceitainly one stock language, yet there are not even 
Cebidae. In Caucasia, there are many distinct forms of speech, 
yet all the peoples belong tx> the Cauoasic division of mankind. 

llan, then, may regarded as specifically one, and thus he 
must have had an origin^ oradle-land, whence the peopling of 
the earth was brought about by migration. Tlie evidence ten^ 
tO' prove that the world was peopled by a generalized proto- 


human fonn« Each division of mankind would thus have had 
its pleistocene ancestors, and would have become differentiated 
into races by the influence of climatic and offier surroundings. 
As to man’s cradle-land there have been many theories, but 
weight of evidence is in favour of Indo-Malaysia. 

all animals man’s range alone coincides with that of the 
habitable globe, and the difficulty of the '' cradle-land ” 
theory lay in explaining how the human race spread to every 
land. This problem has been met by geology, whidi proves 
that the earth’s surface has undergone great eludes since man’s 
appearance, and that continents, long since submerged, once 
existed, making a complete land communication from Indo- 
Malaysia. The evidence for the Indo-African continent has been 
summed up by R. D. Oldham, ^ and proofs no less cogent are 
available of the former existence of an Eurafrican continent, 
while the extension of Australia in the direction of New Guinea 
is more than probable. Thus the ancestor of man was free 
to move in all directions over the eastern hemisphere. The 
western hemisphere was more than probably connected with 
Europe and Asia, in Tertiary times, by a continent, the existence 
of which is evidenced by a submarine bank stretching from 
Scotland through the Faeroes and Iceland to Greenland, and 
on the other side by continuous land at what is now the Behring 
Straits. 

Acclimatization has been urged as an argument against the 
cradle-land theory, but the peopling of the globe took place in 
inter-Glacial if not pre-Glacial ages, when the climate was much 
milder everywhere, and thus pleistocene man met no climatic 
difficulties in his migrations. 

Probably before the close of palaeolithic times all the primary 
divisions of man were specialized in their several habitats by the 
influence of their surroundings. The profound effect of climate 
is seen in the relative culture of races. Thus, tropical countries 
are inhabited by savage or semi-savage peoples, while the higher 
races are confined to temperate zones. The primary divisions 
of mankind, Ethiopic, Mongolic, Caucasic, were certainly 
differentiated in neolithic times, and these criteria had almost 
certainly occurred not consecutively in one area but simultane- 
ously in several areas. A Negro was not metamorphosed into a 
Mongol, nor the latter into a White, but the several semi-simian 
precursors under varying environments developed into general- 
ized Negro, generalized Mongol, generalized Caucasian. 

Taking, then, these three primary divisions as those into 

> Writing in the March 1894,011 " Evolution 

of Indian Gt^ography/^hc says : ‘ The plants of Indian and African 
coal measures are without exception identical, and among the few 
animals which have been found in India one is indistinguishable 
from an African species, another is closely allied, and both faunas 
are characterized by the very remarkable genus group of reptiles 
comprising the Dicynodon and other allied forms (see Manual of 
Geology of India^ 2nd eel. p. 203). These, however, are not the only 
analogie.s, for near the coast of South Africa there are developed a 
series of beds containing the plant fossils in the lower part and 
marine shells in the upper, known as the Uiteiiliago series, which 
corresponds exactly to the small patches of the Kajmahdl series 
along the east coast of India. The few plant forms found in the 
lowcjr beds of Africa are mostly identical with or closely allied to the 
Rajmahdl sp^ies, while of the very few marine shells in the Indian 
outcrops, which are sufficiently well preserved for identification, at 
least one species is identical witli an African form. These very 
close relationships between the plants and animals of India and 
Africa at this remote period appear inexplicable unless there were 
direct land communications between them over what is now the 
Indian Ocean. On the east coast of India in the Khasi Hills, and 
on the coast of South Africa, the marine fossils of late jurassic and 
early cretaceous age are largely identical with, or very closely allied 
to each other, showing that they must have bwn inhabitants of one 
and the same great sea. In western India the fossils of the same age 
l>elong to a fauna which is found in the north of Madagascar, m 
northern and eastern Africa, in western Asia, and ranges into Europe 
— a fauna differing so radically from that of the eastern exposures 
that only a few specimens of woHd-wide range are found in both. 
Seeing that the distances between <the separate outcrops containing 
representatives of the two faunas ape tmich less dian those separating 
the outcrops from the nearest onies of the saxxm fauna, the only 
|>ossible explanation of the facts is that there was a continuous 
stretch of dry land connectin|t Africa and India and separating 
two distiatt marine ioologioU 
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which it is most reasonable broadly to divide mankind they 
may be analysed as to their racial constituents and their habitats 
as follows : — 

1. Caucasic or White Man is best divided, following Huxley, 
into (a) Xanthochroi or fair whites and (b) Melanochroi or 
“ dark whites.” (a) The first^^-tall, with almost colourless skin, 
blue or grey eyes, hair from straw <x>lour to chestnut, and skulls 
varying as to proportionate width — arc the prevalent inhabitants 
of No^em Europe, and the type may be traced into North 
Africa and eastward as far as In^a. On the south and west it 
mixes with that of the Melanochroi and on the north and east 
with that of the Mor^oloids. (b) The “ dark whites ” differ 
from the fair whites in the darkening of the complexion to 
brownish and olive, and of the eyes and hair to black, while the 
stature is somewhat lower and the frame lighter. To this division 
belong a large part of those classed as Celts, and of the popula- 
tions of Southern Europe, such as Spaniards, Greeks and Arabs, 
extending as far as India, while endless intermediate grades 
between the two white types testify to ages of intermingling. 
Besides these two main types, the (. 4 tucasic division of mankind 
has been held with much reason to include such aberrant types 
as the brown Polynesian races of the Eastern Pacific, Samoans, 
Hawaiians, Maoris, &c., the proto-Malay peoples of the Eastern 
archipelago, sometimes termed Indonesians, represented by 
the Dyiiks of Borneo and the Battaks of Sumatra, the Todas 
of India and the Ainus of Japan. 

2. Mongolia or Yellow Man prevails over the vast area lying 
east of a line drawn from Lapland to Siam. His physical charac- 
teristics are a short squat body, a yellowish-brown or coppery 
complexion, hair lank, straight and olack, flat small nose, broad 
skull, usually without prominent brow-ridges, and black oblique 
eyes. Of the typical Mongolic races the chief are the Chinese, 
Tibetans, Burmese, Siamese ; the Finnic group of races occupy- 
ing Northern Europe, such as Finns, Lapps, Samoyedes and 
Ostyaks, and the Arctic Asiatic group represented by the Chukchis 
and Kamchadales; the Tunguses, Gilyaks and Golds north of, 
and the Mongols proper west of, Manchuria ; the pure Turkic 
peoples and the Japanese and Koreans. Less typic^, but with 
the Mongolic elements so predominant as to warrant inclusion, 
are the Malay peoples of the Eastern archipelago. Lastly, 
though differentiated in many ways from the true Mongol, the 
American races from the Eskimo to the Fuegians must be 
reckoned in the Yellow division of mankind. 

3. Negroid or Black Man is primarily represented by the 
Negro of Africa between the Sahara and the Cape district, 
including Madagascar. The skin varies from dark brown to 
brown-black, with eyes of the same colour, and hair usually 
black and always crisp or woolly. The skull is narrow, with 
orbital ridges not prominent, the jaws protrude, the nose is 
flat and broad, and the lips thick and everted Two important 
families are classed in this division ; .some authorities hold, 
as special modifications of the typical Negro to-day, others as 
actually nearer the true generalized Negroid type of neolithic 
times. First are the Bushman of South Africa, diminutive 
in stature and of a yellowish-brown colour ; the neighbouring 
Hottentot is believed to be the result of crossing between the 
Bushman and the true Negro. Second are the large Negrito 
family, represented in Africa by the dwarf races of the equatorial 
forests, the Akkas, Batwaa, Wochuas and others, and beyond 
Africa by the Andaman Islmders, the Aetas of the Philippines, 
and probably the Senangs and other aboriginal tribes of the 
Malay Peninsula. The Negroid type seems to have been the 
earliest predominant in the South 1^ islands, but it is impossible 
to say certainly whether it is itself derived from the Negrito, 
or the latter is a modification of it, as has been suggested above. 
In Melanesia, the Papuans of New Guinea, of New Caledonia, 
and other islands, represent a more or less Negroid type, as did 
the now extinct Tiu^nmniaiis. 

Excluded from this survey of the ^ouping of Man are the 
aborigines of Australia, whose ethnical alKiikits are much 
ihspfirtecL i^bably they are to be redconed as Dravidians, a 
remote blend of Caucasic and Negro , iiian. For a detailed 


discussion of the branches of these three main divisions of Man 
the reader must refer to articles under race headings, and to 
Negro ; Negritos ; Mongols ; Malays ; Indians, North 
American ; Australia ; Africa ; &c., &(l 
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ETHYL, in chemistry, the name given to the alkyl radical 
C^H^. The compounds containing this radical are treated 
under other headings; the hydride is better known as ethane, 
the alcohol, is the ordinary alcohol of commerce, and 

the oxide (GglLj^O is ordinary ether. 

ETHYL CHLORIDE, or Hydrochloric Ether, CjHgG, a 
chemical compruind prepared by passing dry hydrochloric acid 
gas into absolute alcohol. It is a colourless liquid with a sweetish 
burning taste and an agreeable odour. It is extremely volatile, 
boiling at 12*5® C. (54-5® F.), and is therefore a gas at ordinary 
room temperatures ; it is stored in glass tubes fitted with screw- 
capped nozzles. The vapour burns with a smoky green-edged 
flame. It is largely used in dentistry and slight surgical opera- 
tions to produce local anaesthesia (^/.7^), and is known by the 
trade-name kelene. More volatile anaesthetics such as anestile 
or anaesthyl and coryl are produced by mixing with methyl 
chloride ; a mixture of ethyl and methyl chlorides with ethyl 
bromide is known as somnoform. 

ETHYLENE, or Ethene, CgIT4, or HgCiCTT^, the first repre- 
sentative of the series of olefine hydrocarbons, is found in coal 
gas. It is usually prepared by heating a mixture of ethyl alcohol 
and .sulphuric acid. G. S. Newth (Jour, Chem. Soc., 1901, 79, 
p. 915) obtains a purer product by dropping ethyl alcohol into 
syrupy phosphoric acid (sp. gr. i'75) warmed to 200® C., sub- 
.sequently raising the temperature to 220® C. It can also be 
obtained by the action of sodium on ethyJidene chloride (B. 
Tollens, Ann., 1866, 137, p. 311); by the reduction of copper 
acetylide with zinc dust and ammonia; by heating ethyl 
bromide with an alcoholic solution of caustic potash ; by passing 
a mixture of carbon bisulphide and sulphuretted hydrogen over 
red-hot copper ; and by the electrolysis of a concentrated solution 
of potassium .succinate, 

(CH,-CO,K)a ■+ 2 H 80 = + 200 ^ + 2KOH + 

It is a colourless gas of somewhat sweetish taste ; it is slightly 
soluble in water, but more so in alcohol and ether. It can be 
liquefied at - x *1® C., under a pressure of 42^ atmos. It solWifies 
at — 181® C. and melts at- J^® C. (K. Olszewski); it boils at 
- 105® C. (L. P. C^illetet), or - X02® to - 103® C. (K. Olszewski). 
Its critical temperature is 13® C., and its specific gravity is 0*9784 
(air =» 1). The specific gravity of liquid ethylene is 0*386 (3® C.). 
Ethylene burns with a bright luminous flame, and forms a very 
explosive mixture with oxygen. For the pombustion of ethylene 
see Flame. On strong heating it decomposes, giving, amoi^ 
other products, carbon, methane and acetylene (M. Berthelot, 
Ann.f x866, X39, p. 277). Being an unsaturated hydrocarbon, 
it is capable of forming addition products, e,g. it combines with 
hydrogen in the preseDoe of platinum black, to form ethane, 
C^H^, with sulphur trioxide to form carbyl sulphate, CfH4(S0ps, 
with bydrobromic and hydriodic adds at 100® G. to fopM inthyl 
bromide, C^jBr, and ethyl iodide, CJilal, with suljrtiuric acid 
at 160-170*^ C. to foi!m ethyl sulphuric acid, C^H5*HS0j|, and with 
hypoddorous add to form glycpl chlorhydrmj 
Dilute potassium permanganate solution oxidizes it to ethylene 
glycol, HO*CH«*CH,-OH^ whilst fuming nitric, add converts it 
into oxalic acid* . Several compounds of ethylene and metallic 
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chlorides are known ; e.g, ferric chloride in the presence of ether 
at 150® C. gives C2H4*FeCl8‘2H20 (J. Kachtler, Ber.y 1869, 2, 
p. 510), while platinum bichloride in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid solution absorbs ethylene, forming the compound C2H4*Pta2 
(K. Bimbaum, Ann,, 1868, 145, p. 69). 

Etienne, Charles guillaume (1778-1845), French 
dramatist and miscellaneous writer, was bom near Saint Dizier, 
Haute Marne, on the 5th of January 1778. He held various 
municipal offices under the Revolution and came in 1796 to 
Paris, where he produced his first opera, Le Reve, in 1799, in 
collaboration with Antoine Fr6d6ric Gresnick. Although 
Etienne continued to write for the Paris theatres for twenty 
years from that date, he is remembered chiefly as the author 
of one comedy, which excited considerable controversy. Les 
Deux Gendres was represented at the Th^&tre Fran^ais on the 
nth of August 1810, and procured for its author a seat in the 
Academy. A rumour was put in circulation that ttienne had 
drawn largely on a manuscript play in the imperial library, 
entitled Conaxa, ou les gendres dupes. His rivals were not slow 
to take up the charge of plagiarism, to which fetienne replied 
that the story was an old one (it existed in an old French fabliau) 
and had already been treated by Alexis Piron in Les Fils ingrats. 
He was, however, driven later to make admissions which at 
least showed a certain lack of candour. The bitterness of the 
attacks made on him was no doubt in part due to his position 
as editor-in-chief of the official Journal de VEmpire, His next 
play, V Intrigante (1812), hardly maintained the high level of 
Les Deux Gendres ; the patriotic opera VOriflatnme and his lyric 
masterpiece Jocoride date from 1814. £tienne had been secretary 
to Hugues Bernard Maret, due de Bassano, and in this capacity 
had accompanied Napoleon throughout his campaigns in Italy, 
Germany, Austria and Poland. During these journeys he pro- 
duced one of his best pieces, Brueys et Palaprat (1807). During 
the Restoration fitienne was an active member of the opposition. 
He was seven times returned as deputy for the department of 
Meuse, and was in full sympathy with the revolution of 1830, 
but the reforms actually carried out did not fulfil his expectations, 
and he gradually retired from public life. Among his other 
plays may be noted : Les Deux Meres, Le Pacha de Suresnes, and 
La Petite £cole des pires, all produced in 1802, in collaboration 
with his friend Gaugiran de NanteuiUi778~i83o). With Alphonse 
Dieudonn6 Martainville (1779-1830) he wrote an Histoire du 
Theatre Franfais (4 vols., 1802) during the revolutionary period, 
fitienne was a bitter opponent of the romanticists, one of whom, 
Alfred de Vigny, was his successor and panegyrist in the Academy. 
He died on the 13th of March 1845. 

His CEuvres (6 vols., 1846-1853) contain a notice of the author by 
L. Thicsse. 

ETIQUETTE, a term for ceremonial usage, the rules of be- 
haviour observed in society, more particularly the formal rules 
of ceremony to be observed at court functions, &c., the pro- 
cedure, especially with regard to precedence and promotions 
in an organized body or society. Professions, such as the law 
or medicine, observe a code of etiquette, which the members 
must observe as protecting the dignity of the profession and 
preventing injury to its members. The word is French. The 
G. Fr, estiguette or estiguet meant a label, or “ ticket,’* the true 
English derivative. The ultimate origin is Teutonic, from 
stieken, to post up, stick, affix. Cotgrave explains the word in 
French as a billet for the benefit or advantage of him that receives 
it, a form of introduction and also as a notice affixed at the gate 
of a court of law. The development of meaning in French from 
a label to ceremonial rules is not difficult in itself, but, as the 
New English THeUmary points out, the history has not been 
clearly established. 

ETNA (Gr. AtVi^, from aiOto, bum ; Lat. Aetna), a volcano on 
the east coast of Sicily, the summit of which is 18 m. N. by W. 
of Catania. Its height was ascertained to be 10,758 ft. in 1900, 
having decreased from 10,870 ft. in 1861. It covers about 46b 
sq. m., and by rail the distance round the base of the mountain 
is 86 m., though, as the railway in some places travels high, the 
correct measurement is about 91 m. The height cannot have 


been very different in ancient times, for the so-called Torre del 
Filosofo, which is only ir88 ft. below the present summit, is a 
building of Roman date. The shape is that of a truncated cone, 
interrupted on the west by the Valle del Bove, a huge sterile 
abyss, 3 m. wide, bounded on three sides by perpendicular 
cliffs (2000 to 4000 ft.). Its south-west portion, which is the 
deepest, was perhaps the original crater. There are also some 
200 subsidiary cones, some of them over 3000 ft. high, which 
have risen over lateral fissures. On the slopes of the mountain 
there are three distinct zones of vegetation, distinguished by 
Strabo (vi. p. 273 ff.). The lowest, up to about 3000 ft., is the 
zone of cultivation, where vegetables, and above them where 
water is more scanfy, vines and olives flourish. Owing to its 
extraordinary fertility it is densely populated, having 930 
inhabitants per sq. m. below 2600 ft., and 3056 inhabitants 
per sq. m. in the triangle between Catania, Nicolosi and Acireale. 
The next zone is the wooded zone, and is hardly inhabited, only 
a few isolated houses occurring. The lower part of it (up to 
about 6000 ft.) consists chiefly of forests of evergreen pines 
(Pinus nigricans), the upper (up to about 6800 ft.) of birchwoods 
(Betula alba). A few oaks and red beeches occur, while chestnut 
trees grow anywhere between 1000 and 5300 ft. In the third and 
highest zone the vegetation is stunted, and there is a narrow zone 
of sub-Alpine shrubs, but no Alpine flora. In the last 2000 ft. 
five phanerogamous species only are to be found, the first three 
of which are peculiar to the mountain : Senecio Etnensis (which 
is found quite close to the crater), Anthemis Etnensis, Robertsia 
iaraxacoides, Tanacetum vulgare and Astragalus siculus. No trace 
of animal life is to be found in this zone ; for the greater part of 
the year it is covered with snow, but by the end of summer this 
has almost all melted, except for that preserved in the covered 
pits in which it is stored for use for cooling liquids, &c., in Catania 
and elsewhere. The ascent is best undertaken in summer or 
autumn. From the village of Nicolosi, 9 m. to the N.W. of 
Catania, about 7 or 8 hours are required to reach the summit. 
Thucydides mentions eruptions in the 8th and 5th centuries b.c., 
and others are mentioned by Livy in 125, 121 and 43 b.c. Catania 
was overwhelmed in 1169, and many other serious eruptions are 
recorded, notably in 1669, 1830, 1852, 1865, 1879, 1886, 1892, 
1899 and March 1910. 

According to Lyell, Etna is rather older than Vesuvius — 
perhaps of the same geological age as the Norwich Crag. At 
Trezza, on the eastern base of the mountain, basaltic rocks occur 
associated with fossiliferous Pliocene clays. The earliest erup- 
tions of Etna are older than the Glacial period in Central and 
Northern Europe. If all the minor cones and monticules could be 
stripped from the mountain, the diminution of bulk would be 
extremely slight. Lyell concluded that, although no approxima- 
tion can be given of the a^e of Etna, “ its foundations were laid 
in the sea in the newer Pliocene period.** From the slope of the 
strata from one central point in the Val del Bue he further 
concluded that there once existed a second great crater of 
permanent eruption. The rocks erupted by Etna have always 
been very constant in composition, viz. varieties of basaltic lava 
and tuff containing little or no olivine — ^the rock type known as 
labradorite. At Acireale the lava has assumed the prismatic 
or columnar form in a striking manner ; at the rock of Aci it is 
in parts spheroidal. The Grotte des Ch^vres has been regarded 
as an enormous gas-bubble in the lava. The remarkable stability 
of the mountain appears to be due to the innumerable dikes 
which penetrate the lava flows and tuff beds in all directions 
and thus bind the whole mass together. 

From the earliest times the mountain has naturally been the 
subject of legends. The Greeks believed it to be cither the 
mountain wi& which Zeus had crushed the giant Typhon (so 
Pindar, Pyth. i. 34 seq. ; Aeschylus, PrameAeus Vinettfs, 351 
scq. ; Strabo xtii. p. 626), or Enceladus (Virgil, Georg, i. 471 ; 
Oppian, Cyn. i. 273), or the workshop of Hephaestus and the 
Cyclopes (Cic. De dtWn. ii. 19 ; cf. Lmo}., Aetna, 4^ seq., Solin. 
It), Several Roman writers, on the oth^ hand, attempted to 
explain the phenomena which it presented by natural causes 
(e,g, Lucretius vi. 639 seq.; Lucilius, Aetna, 511 seq.). Ascents 
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of the mountain were not infrequent in those days — one was 
made by Hadrian. 

See Sartorius von Waltershausen, Atlas des Atna (Leipzig, 1880) ; 
£. Chaix, Carta V olcanologica e topographica dtlV Etna (showing lava 
streams up to 1892) ; G. de Lorenzo, VEtna (Bergamo, 1907). 

ETNA, a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
in the western part of the state, on the W. bank of the AJlegheny 
river (about 5 m. from its junction with the Monongahela), 
and about 2 m. N, of the city of Pittsburg, of which it is a suburb. 
Pop. (1880) 2334 ; (1890) 3767 ; (1900) 5384 (1702 foreign- 
born) ; (1910) 5830. It is served by the Pennsylvania railway 
and by electric lines. Among its industrial establishments are 
rolling mills, tube and pipe works, furnaces, steel mills, a brass 
foundry, and manufactories of electrical railway supplies, boxes, 
asbestos coverings, enamel work and ice. The city’s industrial 
history dates from 1820, when a small factory for the manufacture 
of scythes and sickles was set up. Natural gas, piped from 
Butler county, was early used here as a fuel in the iron mills. 
Etna, formerly called Steuart’s Town, was incorporated as a 
borough in 1869. 

ETON, a town of Buckinghamshire, England, on the north 
(left) bank of the river Thames, opposite Windsor, within which 
parliamentary borough it is situated. Pop. of urban district 
(1901 ) 3301 . It is famous for its college, the largest of the ancient 
English public schools. The “ King’s College of Our Lady of 
Eton beside Windsor ” was founded by Henry VI. in 1440-1441, 
and endowed mainly from the revenues of the alien priories sup- 
pressed by Henry V. The founder followed the model established 
by William of Wykeham in his foundations of Winchester 
and New College, Oxford. The original foundation at Eton 
consisted of a provost, 10 priests, 4 clerks, 6 choristers, a school- 
master, 25 poor and indigent scholars, and the same number 
of poor men or bedesmen. In 1443, however, Henry considerably 
altered his original plans ; the number of scholars was increased 
to 70, and the number of bedesmen reduced to 13. A con- 
nexion was then established, and has been maintained ever since, 
though in a modified form, between Eton and Henry’s foundation 
of King’s College, Cambridge. One of the king’s chief advisers 
was William of Waynflete, who had been master of Winchester 
College, and was appointed provost of Eton in 1443. Among 
further alterations to the foundation in this year was the establish- 
ment of commensales or commoners, distinct from the scholars ; 
and these under the name of “ oppidans ” now form the principal 
lK)dy of the boys. The college survived with difficulty the un- 
settled period at the close of Henry’s reign ; while Edward IV. 
curtailed its possessions, and was at first desirous of amalgamat- 
ing it with the ecclesiastical foundation of St George, Windsor 
Castle. In 1 506 the annual revenue amounted to ^£652 ; and 
through benefactions and the rise in the value of property the 
college has grown to be very richly endowed. In 1870 com- 
missioners under an act of 1868 appointed the governing body 
of the college to consist of the provost of Eton, the provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge, five representatives nominated re- 
spectively by the university of Oxford, the university of Cam- 
bridge, the Royal Society, lord chief justice and the masters, 
and four representatives chosen by the rest of the governing 
body. By this body the foundation was in 1872 made to consist 
of a provost and ten fellows (not priests, but merely the members 
of the governing body other than the provost), a headmaster 
of the school, and a lower master, at least seventy scholars (known 
as collegers ”), and not more than two chaplains or conducts. 
Originally it was necessary that the scholars should be bom in 
England, of lawfuDy married parents, and be between eight and 
sixteen years of age ; but according to the statutes of 1872 the 
scholarships are open to all boys who are British subjects, and 
(with certain limitations as to the exact date of birth) between 
twelve and fifteen years of age. A number of foundation 
scholarships for King’s College, (^mbridge, are open for com- 
petition amongst the b03rs ; and there are besides several other 
valuable schol^hips and exhibitions, most of wffich are tenable 
only at Cambridge, some at Oxford, and some at either university. 
The teaching embraces the customary range of classical and 
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modem subjects ; but until the first half of the 19th century 
the normal course of instruction remained almost wholly classical ; 
and although there were masters for other subjects, they were 
unconnected with the general business of the school, and were 
attended at extra hours. 

The school buildings were founded in 1441 and occupied in 
part by 1443, whole original stnicture was not completed 

till fifty years later. The older buildings consist of two quad- 
rangles, built partly of freestone but chiefly of brick. Tlie outer 
quadrangle, or school-yard, is enclosed by the chapel, upper and 
lower schools, the original scholars’ dormitory (“ long ^am^r ”), 
now transformed, and masters’ chambers. It has in its centre a 
bronze statue of the royal founder. The buildings enclosing the 
inner or lesser quadrangle contain the residence of the fellows, 
the library, hall and various offices. The chapel, on the south 
side of the school-yard, represents only the choir of the church 
which the founder originally intended to build ; but as this was 
not completed Waynflete added an ante-chapel, The chapel was 
built upon a raised platform of stone, as was the hall, in order 
to lift it above the flood-level of the Thames. It contains some 
interesting monuments of provosts of the college and others, 
and at the west end of the ante-chapel is a fine marble statue of 
the founder in his royal robes, by John Bacon. A chantry 
contains the tomb of Roger Lupton (provost 1503'- 1535), whose 
most notable monument is the fine tower between the school- 
yard and the cloisters to the east ; though other parts of his 
building also remain. The space enclosed by two buttresses 
on the north side of the chapel, at the point where steps ascend 
to the north door, is the model of the peculiar form of court for 
the game of fives which takes name from Eton, with its “ but- 
tress ” (represented by the projecting balustrade), the ledges 
round the walls, and the step dividing the floor into two levels. 
From the foundation of the college the chapel was used as the 
parish church until 1854, and not until 1875, alteration 

of the ancient constitution had secularized the foundation, was 
the parish of Eton created into a separate vicarage. The chapel 
does not accommodate the whole school ; and a new chapel, 
from the designs of Sir Arthur Blomfield, is used by the lower 
school. The library contains many manuscripts (notably an 
Oriental and Egyptian collection) and rare books ; and there is 
also a library for the use of the boys. The college in modem 
times has far outgrown its ancient buildings, and new buildings, 
besides the lower chapel, include the new schools, with an 
observatory, a chemical laboratory, science schools and boarding- 
houses. In 1908 King Edward VII. opened a fine range of build- 
ings erected in honour of the Old Etonians who served in the 
South African War, and in memory of those who fell there. The 
architect was Mr L. K. Ball, an old Etonian. The buildings 
include a school hall, a domed octagonal library, and a classic^ 
museum. 

The principal annual celebration is held on the 4th of June, 
the birthday of King CJeorge III., who had a great kindness for 
the school. This is the speech-day ; and after the ceremonies 
in the school a procession of boats takes place on the Thames. 
In the sport of rowing Eton occupies a unique position among 
the public schools, and a large proportion of the oarsmen in the 
annual Oxford and Cambridge boat-race are alumni of the school. 
Another annual celebration is the occasion of the contest between 
collegers and oppidans at a peculiar form of football known as the 
wall game, from the fact that it is played against a wall bordermg 
the college playing-field. This game takes place on St Andrew’s 
Day, the 30th of November. The field game of football commonly 
played at Eton has also peculiar rules. The annual cricket 
match between Eton and Harrow schools, at Lord’s ground, 
London, is always attended by a large and fashionable gathering. 

A singular custom termed the Montem, of unknown origin, but 
first mentioned in 1561, was observed here triennially on Whit- 
Tuesday. The last celebration toc^ place in 1844, the ^remony 
being abolished just before it fell due in 1847. It consisted of a 
procession of the boys in a kind of military order, with flags 
and music, headed by their “ captain,” to a small mound called 
Salt Hill, near the Bath road, where they levied contributions, 
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or ** salt/’ from the passers-by emd spectators. The sum collected 
sometimes exceeded £1000— the suiplus, after deducting certain 
expenses, becoming the property of the captain of the school. 
The average number of pupils at Eton exceeds xooo. 

See E. S. Creasy, Memoirs of Eminent Etonians^ with Notices of 
the Early Hisiory of ike College ^850) j Sketches &f Eton (1875) ; Sir 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte, History of Eton Colley from 1440 to 187s (^^ 7 ^) '» 
J. Heneage Jesse, Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians (1875) ; The Eton 
Portrait Gallery, by a Barrister of the Inner Temple (1875) ; A. C. 
Benson, Fasti Etonienses (1899) ; L. Cast, History of Eton College 

(1899). 

fiTRETAT, a watering-place of France, in the department of 
Seine-Inttrieure, bn the coast of the English Channel, i 6 i m. 
N. by R. of Havre by road. Pop. (1906) 1982. It is situated 
between fine cliffs in which, here and there, the sea has worn 
archways, pinnacles and other curious forms. The small stream 
traversing the valley, at the extremity of which fitretat lies, 
flows underground for some distance hut rises to the surface on 
the beach. A Roman road and aqueduct and other Roman and 
Gallic remains have been discovered. The church of Notre- 
Dame, a Romanesque building, with a nave of the nth century 
and a central tower and choir of the 13th century, is a fine example 
of the Norman architecture of those periods. Fishing is carried 
on, though there is no port and the fishermen haul their boats 
up the beach ; the old hulks (caloges) serve as sheds and even as 
dwellings, fitretat sprang into popularity during the latter half 
of the 19th century, largely owing to the frequent references to 
it in th e novels of Alphonse Karr. 

ETRURIA, an ancient district of Italy, the extent of which 
varied considerably, and, especially in the earliest periods, is 
very difficult to defihe (see section Language). The name is the 
Latin equivalent of the Greek Tvpprjvla or Tvptrrjvla, which 
is used by Latin writers also in the forms Tyrrhenia, Tyrrhenii ; 
the Romans also spoke of Tusci, whence the modern Tuscany 
(7.7'.). In early times the district appears to have included the 
whole of N. Italy from the Tiber to the Alps, but by the end of 
the 5th century b.c. it was considerably diminished, and about 
the year too b.c. its boundaries were the Arnus (Arno), the 
Apennines and the Tiber. In the division of Italy by Augustus 
it formed the seventh regio and extended as far north as the river 
Macra, which separated it from Liguria. 

Hisiory . — ^The authentic history of Etruria is very meagre, 
and consists mainly in the story of its relations with Carth^e, 
Greece and Rome. At some period unknown, prior to the 6th 
century, the Etrurians became a conquering people and extended 
their power not only northwards over, probably, Mantua, 
Felsina, Melpum and perhaps Hadria and Ravenna (Etruria 
Circumpadana), hut also southwards into Latium and Campania. 
The chronology of this expansion is entirely unknown, nor can 
we recover with certainty the names of the cities which con- 
stituted the two leagues of twelve founded in the conquered 
districts on the analogy of the original league in Etruria proper 
(below). In the early history of Rome the Etruscans play a 
prominent part. According to the semi-historical tradition they 
were the third of the constituent elements which went to form 
the city of Rome. The tradition has been the subject of much 
controversy, and is still an unsolved problem. It is practically 
certain, however, that there is no foundation for the ancient 
theory (cf. Prop. iv. [v.] i. 31) that the third Roman tribe, knowh 
as Luceres, represented an Etruscan element of the population, 
and it is held by many authorities that the tradition of the 
Tarquin kings of Rome represents, not an immigrant wave, 
but the temporary domination of Etruscan lords, who extended 
their conquiists some time before 600 b.c. over Latium 
^mpania. This theory is corroborated by the fact that during 
the reigns of the Tarquin kings Rome appears as the mis^ss 
of a district including part of Etruria, several cities in Latium, 
and the whole of Campania, whereas our earliest picture of re- 

f ublican Rome is that of a small state in the midst of enemies. 

or this problem see further under RomB: History, section 
“The Monarchy.” 

After the expulsion of the Tarquins the chief events in Etruscan 
history arc the vain attempt to re-establish themselves in Rome 


under Lars Porsena of Clusium, the defeat of Octavius Mamilius, 
son-in-law of Tarquinius Superbus, at Lake Regillus, and the 
treaty with Carthage. This last event shows that the Etruscan 
power was formidable, and that by means of their fleet the 
Etruscans held under their exclusive control the commerce of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. By this treaty Corsica was assigned to the 
Etruscans while Carthage obtained Sardinia. Soon after this, 
decay set in. In 474 the Etruscan fleet was destroyed by Hiero 1 . 
{q.v.) of Syracuse ; Etruria Circumpadana was occupied by the 
Gauls, the Campanian cities by the Samnites, who todc Capua 
(see Campania) in 423, and in 396, after a ten years’ siege, Veii 
fell to tlie Romans. The battle of the Vadimonian Lake (309) 
finally exti^uished Etruscan independence, though for nearly 
two centuries still the prosperity of the Etruscan cities far 
exceeded that of Rome itself. Henceforward Etruria is finally 
merged in the Roman state. 

Etruscan Antiquities 

The large recent discoveries of Etniscan objects have not 
materially altered the conclusions arrived at a generation ago. 
It is not so much our appreciation of the broad lines of the 
manners and arts of the Etruscans that has altered as our 
understanding of the geographic and social causes which made 
them wlmt they were. One great difficulty in the study of the 
remains is that a very large portion of them have been found by 
unofficial excavators who have been naturally unwilling to tell 
whence they came, and that certain other excavations, such as 
those carried out by Comm. Bamabei for the Villa Giulia museum, 
have been carried out under conditions which help but little 
towards increasing our knowledge.^ The increase has, however, 
been steady, even if not all one could wish. 

Ethnology . — The origin of the Etruscans will most likely never 
be absolutely fixed,® but their own tradition (Tacitus, Ann. iv, 
55) that they came out of Lydia seems not impossible. Hero- 
dotus (i. 94) and Strabo (v. 220) tell of Lydians landing at the 
mouth of the Po and crossing the Apennines into Etruria. Thus 
it seems certain that though the earliest immigrants, known to 
the later Etruscans as the Rasena, may have come down from 
the north, still they were joined by a migration from the east 
before they had developed a civilization of their own, and it is 
this double race that became the Etruscans as we know them in 
tradition and by their works. To give a date to the migration 
of the Rasena from the north, for which the only evidence is the 
fact that the Etruscan language is found in various parts of 
north Italy,® is impossible, but we can perhaps give an approxi- 
mate one to the coming of the Lydians or Tyrrhenians (Thuc. iv. 
109 ; Herod, i. 57). We know that there was a great wave of 
migration from Greece to Italy about 1000 b.c., and as the earliest 
imported Greek objects found in the tombs cannot be dated 
many generations later than this, this year may be considered 
as giving us roughly the time when the real Etruscan civilization 
began. 

It has been, and still is, a common mistake to speak of the 
Etruscans as though they were closely confined to that part 
of Italy called Etruria on the maps, but it is quite certain that 
in the early stages of their development they were differentiated 
from the Umbrians on the north-east and the Latins on the 
south in ways due rather to the locality than to race or essential 
character.* To primitive peoples open seas or deserts are a 
greater hindrance to mtercourse than mountains or rivers, and 
even these did not cut off Etruria from the neighbouring regions 
of Italy. TTie Apennines that separated her from Umbria were 
not difficult to cross, and the Tiber which formed the boundary 

* For Bamabei's excavations see Fausto Benedetti, OH Scavi di 
Narce ed U Musep di Villa Giulia {1900). 

* For a further discussion sec ad fin., section Language. 

* See Pauli, Attitalische Forschungm, vol. i. ; also sect. Language 
(below). 

* Cf. the contents of the graves found by Boni in toe Roman 
Forum {Nptisie degli scavi, 1902, 1903, 190s) with the objects repre- 
sented in the plates of Montelius, La CivlnsaHon pHmitive en Italie, 
pt. i. Fbr the cemeteries at Kovilara cf. Bririo, Monumenti antichi, 
vol. V. 
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between her and Latium has been a far greater element of 
separation in the minds of modem authors &an it ever was in 
reality. Narrow^ not particularly swift^ often shallow, such a 
stream can never have caused more than a moment’s delay to 
the hardy Etruscans. When Rome was founded, the river of 
course could be used like a moat round a castle as a means of 
defence, but that is very different from its being a permanent 
bar to the spread of a given culture. The fact that the alphabets 
used in other parts of Italy besides Etruria are derived from the 
Etruscan or from similar Grecian sources, that Rome was ruled 
by Etruscan kings, that the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline 
was decorated by Etruscan artists (Livy x. 23 ; Pliny, H,N, 
XXXV. 157), that the decorations of the temple found by Signor 
Mazzoleni near Conca {Noiizie degli scavi, 1896) are of the same 
kind as others found in Etruria, show that the influences which 
grew to their clearest development in the region west of the Tiber 
had a marked effect over a broader region than is usually ad- 
mitted. This too was the belief of the Greek historians, many 
of whom considered Rome as a Tyrrhenian city,^ 

Cities and Organization . — ^The chief cities of Etruria proper 
were Veii, Tarquinii, Falerii, Caere, Void, Volsinii, Qusium, 
Arretium, Cortona, Perusia, Volaterrae (Volterra), Rusellae, 
Populonium and Faesulae. That the country was thickly 
settled is made plain by the ruins that have been found. It was 
governed by kings who were elected for life, but whose power 
depended largely on the leaders {lucumones) of the separate 
states or regions and on the ari.stocracy (Censorinus, De die 
ftatali, iv. 13). Later the office of king was abolished and re- 
placed by annual magistrates (Livy v. i). Below the aristocracy 
came the free people, who were divided into curiae (Serv. ad Aen. 
X. 202), and then the slaves. There can be little doubt that the 
early organization of the people at Rome was typical of Etruria 
(Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch. 2nd ed. i, 389). 

A league of twelve cities is mentioned by the ancients (Livy 
iv. 23), whose delegates met at the temple of Voltumna, but we 
are not told which cities formed the league, and there can be 
little doubt that the list changed from time to time. A glance 
at the map makes clear some of the general relations of these 
cities to one another and to the outer world. They arc well 
spread all over the country, and by no means only along the coast. 
None of the important ones is among tlie mountains. This 
means that the earliest inhabitants of the country were not 
roving traders like the Mycenaean Greeks, and that the cities 
drew their wealth and strength from agricultural pursuits, for 
which the country was well suited, as the three rivers, Anius, 
Umbro and Tiber, with their feeders (not to mention several 
lesser streams), channel it in all directions. We get a hint as 
to the government of the cities from the fact that many of the 
Roman forms and apanages of office were derived from the 
Etruscans (Dion. Hal. iii. 61); for instance, the diadem worn 
by those honoured with a triumph, the ivory sceptre and the 
embroidered toga (Tertull. De Cor. 13), and so too the golden bulla 
and the praetexta (Festus, s.v. Sardi ”). Such thirds give us 
an idea as to the aristocratic basis of the government. Of the 
actual laws we know something also. Cicero (Div, ii. 23) tefis 
tile story of the miraculous uncovering by a ploughboy of a 
child who had the wisdom of a sage, and how the child’s words 
were written down by the amazed folk, and became their archives 
and the source of their law. Coming down to historic times we 
find that their code, known as the Ubri disdflinae Etruscae, 
consisted of various parts (Festus, s.v. Ritualis ”). There 
were the Ubri harus^cini (Qc. Div. i. 33, 72), which dealt 
with the interpretation of the will of ^e gods by means 
of sacrifice ; tl:^ Ubri fidgurales, which explained the messages 
of the gods in the thunder and lightning; and finally the 
Ubri rituales, which held the rules for the conduct of daily life 
r— how to found cities, where to place the gates, how to take 
the census, and the general ordering of the people both in peace 
and war. 

Natural Resources and Commerce . — Such was the country 

^ -Hip re aiHiP rtap cvyypa<f>4(t)P TvpfrriplSa t6\ip pIps* ^iH\a/3op, 

Dion. Hal. i. 29 ; but see sect. Language for meaning of Tvppn^la. 


and such the laws. The people were a warrior stock wth little 
commercial skill. Much of their wealth was due to trade, but 
they were not the restless, conquering blood that goes in search 
of new rockets. They waited for the buyers to come to them. 
That their wealth and consequent power were gathered con- 
temporaneously with that of Greece is shown by various facts. 
One of these is that Dionysius of Phocaea settled in Sicily after 
the Ionian revolt (in which his native city took part) had been 
quelled by Darius, and thence harried the Etruscans (Herod, 
vi. 17). Their power is also shown by the fact that they made 
an alliance with the Carthaginians, with the result that they 
obtained control of Corsica (Herod, i. 166), and this union con- 
tinued for many generations.* That this treaty was no excep- 
tional one is shown by Aristotle {Pol. iii. 96, Op. ii. 261), who 
says that there were numerous treatises, concerning their alliances 
and mutual rights, between the two peoples. That the Greeks 
held the Etruscans in considerable dread is suggested by the 
fact that Hesiod (Theog. 1011 foil.) names one of their leaders 
Agrios, “ the Wild Man,” and by the fear they had of the straits 
of Messina, where they imagined Scylla and Charybdis, which, 
unless the whirlpools were of very different character then than 
now, were as likely to be the pirate bands of Carthaginians and 
Etruscans who guarded the channel. And this explanation 
is strengthened by Euripides (Med. 1342, 1359), whose Medea 
compares herself to “ Scylla, who dwells on the Tyrrhenian 
shore.” The wealth that was the source of this power of the 
Etruscans must in the main have been drawn from agriculture 
and forestry. The rich land with its many streams could scarcely 
be surpassed for the raising of crops and cattle, and the hills 
were heavily timbered. Tlmt it was such material as this, 
which leaves no trace with the passing of time, that they sold 
cannot be doubted, for there is plenty of evidence that their 
country was visited by foreign traders of many lands, and that 
they bought largely of them, especially of metals. Metals also 
suggest that another source of their wealth was that of the 
middleman. Their towns were the centres of exchange, where 
the north and west met the south and east. They had no mines 
of gold or tin, but the carriers of tin, iron or amber * from the 
north met in the markets of Etruria the Phoenioion and Greek 
merchants bringing gold and ivory and the other luxuries of 
the East. The quantities of gold, silver and bronze found in 
Etruscan tombs prove this clearly. Of these metals the only one 
found in unworked form, in what are practically pigs, is bronze. 
This in the form of aes rude has frequently been found in con- 
siderable quantities, and the larger and ^tter formed bits of 
metals known as aes signatum are not rare. Both forms are 
usually spoken of as the earliest forms of money, but as the 
aes rude generally bears no marks of valuation or of any mint, 
and as the aes signatum is far too large and heavy for ordinary 
circulation, it is probable that these shapes of metal are not to 
be considered strictly or alone as coins, but as forms given to the 
alloy of tin and copper made and sold by the Etruscans to the 
foreigners for purposes of manufacture. This of course does not 
exclude their use as money. Where the copper for this bronze 
came from is not certain, but probably a great part was from the 
mines at Volaterrae. Still another proof that what the Etruscans 
sold was the product of their fields or crude metals imported 
from the north, is the fact that though in the museum at Carth^c 
and elsewhere there are a few vases and other objects which 
probably come from Etruria, still such objects are extremely 
uncommon. On the other hand, articles obviously imported 
from the East are by no means uncommon in Etruria. Such 
arc the ostrich shells from Volci,* the Phoenician cups from 

3 For the wars of the Greeks against the Carthagimana and the 
Etruscans see Busolt, Griechiseke Ceschichte^ ii. 218 ff. 

• Pliny {H.N. xxxvil. ii). He says that amber was brought by 
the Germans down the valley of the Po. Thence the trade-route 
crossed the Apennines to Pisa (Scylax in Geogtaphi minor es, ed. 
DIdot. i. p. 25). In the consideration of problems suggested by 
amber it is too often forgotten that a very beautiful dark amber is 
found in Sicily. 

* Montelius, CivitizaHon primitive en Italie^ ii. pL 265 ; cf. Petrie, 
NaukratiSf i. pi. 20, fig. 15, and Perrot-Chipies, Hi'tstoire do V art, iii. 
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Palestrina/ the Egyptian glazed vases and scarabs found on 
more than one site.* All this goes to show that the Etruscans 
lacked in their earlier days skilful workers in the arts and crafts. 

Habits and Customs, — The lack of literary remains of the 
Etruscans does not cramp our knowledge of their habits as much 
as might be supposed, owing to the numerous paintings that are 
left. These paintings are on the walls of the tombs at Veii, 
Cometo, Chiusi (Clusium), and elsewhere/ and give a varied 
picture of the dress, utensils and habits of the people. The 
evidence of many ancient authors cannot be questioned that 
as a race the Etruscans in historic times were much given to 
luxurious living. So much so in fact that Virgil (Georg, ii. 193) 
speaks of the pinguis Tyrrhenus (a trumpeter at the altar) 
and Catullus (xxxix. 11) of the obesus Eiruscus. Diodorus 
(v. 40) gives a succinct account in which he says that 

their country was so fertile they derived therefrom not only 
sufficient for their needs but enough to supply them with 
luxuries* Twice a day they partook of elaborate repasts 
at which the tables were decked with embroidered cloths 
and vessels of gold and silver. The servants were numerous 
and noticeable for the richness of their attire. The houses, too, 
were large and commodious. In fact, giving themselves up to 
sensuous enjoyments they had naturally lost the glorious 
reputation their ancestors had won in war.’* This last remark 
shows that Diodorus recognized the important difference between 
the early Etruscans who built up the country and the later ones 
who merely enjoyed it. Naturally courtesans flourished in such 
a community. Timaeus and Theopompus tell how the women 
lived and ate and even exercised with the men (Athen. xii. 14 ; 
cf. iv. 38), habits which of course gave the Roman satirists many 
openings for attack (Plaut. Cist. ii. 3. 563 ; cf. Herod, i. 98 ; 
Strabo xi, 14). In dress they differed but little from the Romans, 
both wearing the toga and the tunic. Hats too, often of pointed 
form, were common (Serv. ad Aen. ii. 683), as the paintings show, 
but it was their shoes for which they were particularly famous. 
One author (Lydus, de Magistr. i. 17. 36) suggests that Romulus 
borrowed from Etruria the type of shoe he gave the senators, 
and this may well be true, though the form mentioned, the 
kampaguSy is of late origin. At any rate crai/8aAia livpprfviKd are 
frequently mentioned. From the pictures and remains we know 
that they had wooden soles strengthened with bronze, and that 
the uppers were of leather and bound with thongs. 

Their occupations of trade and agriculture have been already 
mentioned. For their leisure hours they had athletic games 
including gladiatorial shows (Athen. iv. 153 ; cf. Livy ix. 40, 7 ; 
Strabo V. 250), hunting, music and dancing. All these are shown 
in the tomb-pictures, and all, with the exception of the hunting, 
developed first as a part of religious service, and their importance 
is shown by the strictness of the rules that governed them 
(Cicero, De harusp. resp. ii. 23). Did a dancer lose step, or on 
attendant lift his hand from the chariot, the games lost their 
value as a religious service. An idea of the splendour of the 
triumphs that accompanied victorious generis and of the 
parades at the games is given by Appian (De teh. Punic, viii. 66) 
and Dionysius (vii. 92). The music that was an accompaniment 
of all their occupations, even of hunting (Aelian, De natur. 
anim, xii. 46), was mainly produced by the single or double flute, 
the mastery of which by the Etruscans was known to all the 
world. They also had small harps and trumfiets. 

For the regularization of all these duties and pleasures there 
was a calendar and time-division for the day. It is noteworthy 
that the beginning of the day was for them the moment when the 
sun was at the zenith (Serv. ad Aen. v. 738). In this they 
differed from the Greeks, who began their day with the sunset, 
and the Romans, who reckoned theirs from midnight. The weeks 
were of eight days, the first being market day and the day when 
the people could appeal to the king, and the months were lunar. 

^ Monumenti dell* Inst. Arch, Rom. x. pi. 31 ; Museo Etrusco 
VaticanOf i. pi. 63-69 ; cf. AnnaH delV Inst, Arch., 1896, p. 199 ff. 

* Vase with hieroglyphs found at Santa Marinella, Bollettino del^ 

V Inst, Arch., 1841, p. in ; Mon. antichi, viii. p. 88. , 

* G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 


The years were kept numbered by the annual driving of a nail 
into the walls of the temple of Nortia at Volsinii (Livy vii. 3. 7), 
a custom later adopted by the Roma;ns, who used the Capitoline 
temple for the same purpose. In Rome this rite was performed 
on the Ides of Septemb^, and it is likely that it. took place in 
Etruria on the same date, the natural end of the year among an 
agricultural folk. A still longer measure of time was the saecultm, 
which was supposed to be the length of the longest life of all 
those bom in the year in which the preceding oldest inhabitant 
died (Censorinus, De die natali, 17. 5 ; cf. Zosimus ii. i). Accord- 
ing to later writers ^ the Etruscan race was to last ten saeculoy 
and the emperor Augustus in his memoirs (Serv. ad, Bucol. ix. 
47) says that the comet of the year 44 B.c. was said by the priests 
to betoken the beginning of the tenth saeculum. The earliest 
saectda had been, according to Varro, 100 years long. The later 
ones varied in length from 105 to 123 years. The round number 
100 is obviously an ex post facto approximation, and the accuracy 
of the others is probably more apparent than real, but if we 
reckon back some 900 years from the date given by Augustus 
we arrive at just about the time when the archaeological evidence 
leads us to believe that the Etruscans in Italy were beginning 
to recognize their individuality. 

Religion. — To retrace the religious development of the 
Etruscans from its mystic beginnings is beyond our power, and 
it is unlikely that any future discoveries will help us much. We 
are, however, able to draw a clear, if not a detailed, picture of the 
worship paid to the various divinities, partly from the direct infor- 
mation we have concerning them and partly from the analogies 
which may safely be drawn between them and the Romans. 

The frequency of sacrifice among them and their belief in the 
short duration of the race ^ show clearly their belief in a good 
and a bad principle, and the latter seems to have been pre- 
dominant in their minds. Storms, earthquakes, the birth of 
deformities, all gave evidence of evil powers, which could be 
appeased sometimes only by human sacrifice. We miss here the 
Greek joy in human life and the beauties of earth. The gods 
(aesar) were divided into two main groups, the DU Consentes 
and a vaguer set of powers, the DU Involuti (Seneca, Quaest, 
Nat. ii. 41), to whom even Jupiter bowed. They all dwelt in 
various parts of the heavens (Martianus Capella, De nupt. Phil. 
i. 41 ff.). Of the DU Consentes the most imjiortant group 
consisted of Jupiter (Tinia), Juno (Uni) and Minerva (Menrva). 
In some towns, such as Veil and Falerii, Juno was the chief 
deity, and at Perusia .she was worshipped like the Greek Aphrodite 
in conjunction with Vulcan (the Greek Hephaestus). This shows 
that though in exterior form the Etruscan gods were influenced 
by the Greeks, still their character and powers betoken different 
beliefs. An interesting point to note about Minerva (Mennni) 
is that she was the goddess of the music of flutes and horns. 
The myth of Athena and Marsyas probably originated in Asia 
Minor, and a Pelasgian Tyrrhenian founded in Argos the temple 
of Athena Salpinx (Paus. ii. 21. 3). The evident connexion 
between Asia Minor and Etruria in these facts cannot be over- 
looked. Besides these deities there were Venus (Tnran), Bacchus 
(Fufluns), Mercury (Turms), Vulcan (Sethlans). Of these, Seth- 
lans is in a way the most important, for he shows a connexion 
in prehistoric times between Etruria and the East.® Other 
deities of Greek origin there were — Ares, Apollo, Heracles, the 
Dioscuri ; in fact, as the centuries passed, the Greek divinities 
were adopted almost without exception. Besides these there 
were also many gods of Latin or Sabine origin, of whom little is 
known but their names ; these may often be local appellations 
for the same god. Among these were Voltumna at Volsinii and 
Vertumnus at Rome, Janus, Nortia, a goddess of Fortuna, 
FSronia, whose temple was at a town of the same name at the 
foot of Sotacte,^ Mantus, Pales, Vejovis, Eileithyia and Ceres. 

♦ VaiTO up, Serv. ad Aen. viii. 526 ; sec Helbig, Bull. deW Inst, Arch. 
(1876), 227. 

* Censorinus, De Die Nat. 17. 

® See Preller, Rdm. Myth. s.v. ** Volcanus.’* Opposed to this see 
Wissowa, Religion u. KuUus der ROmer, who seems to misinterpret 
the evidence. 

’ Strabo v. 2. 39 ; cf. Livy i. 30 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 32. 
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Such were the leading; gods ; in addition there was the world 
of spirits whom we know in Rome as the Manes, Lares and 
Penates. The latter were of four classes, pertaining to 
Jove, Neptune, the gods of the lower world, and to men.^ 
The Lares too were of various sorts {familiaresy compitales, 
viales)y and with them the souls of the dead, after the performance 
of due expiatory rites, took their place as dii animales (Serv. 
ad Aen, iii. 168 and 302). The Manes are the vaguest group of 
all and were confined almost wholly to the lower world (Festus, 
s.v. “ Mundus ” ; Apuleius, De deo Socratis)^ Over all these 
ruled Mantus and Mania, the counterparts of Pluto and Perse- 
phone in Greece. As a result of this complete hierarchy of divine 
powers the priesthood of Etruria was large, powerful, and of 
such fame that Etruscan haruspices were sent for from distant 
places to interpret the sacrifices and the oracles (Livy v. 1. 6, 
xxvii. 37. 6). 

Art, — The evidence drawn from tradition and custom which we 
have so far considered in relation to the origin and beliefs of the 
Etruscans has taken us into the prehistoric times much earlier 
than those when the handicrafts developed into true fine arts. 
The contents of the earliest graves 2 show but few traces of any 
feeling for art cither in architecture or in the lesser forms of 
household and personal decoration. Gradually, however, as 
one comes down towards the more fixed historic periods, certain 
objects, obviously imported from the eastern Mediterranean, 
occur, and these are the first signs of an interest in the beauty or 
curiosity of things, an interest that local workmen could not yet 
satisfy, but which stirred them to endeavour. It was probably 
during the gth century that this began, not long after the period 
when foreign trade began to flourish. 

The history of Etruscan art has usually been wrongly estimated 
owing to the widespread delusion that objects found in Etruria 
were in the true sense products of native artists and indicative 
of native-grown culture. It is only recently, and not even yet 
completely, that the term “ Etruscan ” has been given up as the 
name for the terra-cotta vases (which were found in the iqth 
century by the earlier archaeologists of the modem scientific 
school in great quantities in the Etruscan tombs) ; these are 
now known to have been made by Greek potters. There are few 
books on the subject of Etruscan art. The best known is Jules 
Martha’s TJ Art etrusque (2nd ed., 1889), a book which, though full 
of accurate data, shows absolute lack of discrimination between 
those works that are of Etruscan fabric and those that were 
brought from other lands, particularly Greece and the Greek 
colonies of Magna Graecia and Sicily. These latter are too 
generally forgotten in the study both of Greek and of Etruscan 
art, and all works which show the Greek spirit are vaguely 
supposed to have been produced on the Greek mainland. As 
much of the following must be to some extent controversial in 
character, a concrete illustration may serve to prevent mis- 
conception as to this important distinction. The beautiful 
throne in the Ludovisi collection representing the birth of 
Aphrodite is commonly spoken of as though made by some 
sculptor in Greece. It seems at least as likely that it comes 
from Sicily. Not only is the character of the modelling similar 
to what we find on Sicilian sculptures and coins, and not quite 
so sharp as on most works from Greece, but there is a lyrical 
feeling for nature in the pose of the figures and in the pebbled 
soil on which the main group stands, which seems to answer 
to the Sicilian feeling as we know it in poetry rather than to the 
Greek. 

The houses of the earliest times were, to judge by the burial 
urns known from their shape as hut-urns^ small single-room 
constructions of rectangular plan similar to certain 
im. types of the capanne used by the shepherds to-day. 

Probably the walls were wattled and the roofs were 
certainly thatched, for the urns show plainly the long beams 
fastened together at the top and hanging from the ridge down 
each side. Tombs cut in the rock offer other and later models of 

^ Nigidius Figulus ap. Amob. adv. Nat. iii. 40 ; cf. Nig. Fig. reli^ 
quiae, ed. Ant. Swoboda (1888), p. 83. 

* Montelius, Civ. Prim, en liaUa, 


house construction, but give no suggestion that the Etruscans 
had any artistic sense in architecture. Such tombs are mostly 
later than the 5th century b.c., and show the most simple form 
of wood construction. Posts or columns hold up the walls and 
the sloping roofs, the latter made of beams with boards laid 
lengthwise, covered by others from ridge to eave, the intervening 
space forming a coffer, sometimes decorated. Though the walls 
of such tombs are often covered with paintings, the relation 
of the various parts (and, let it be remembered, these tombs 
represent the houses of the living) shows but the coarsest sense 
of proportion. The elements of the decoration, such as capitals, 
mouldings, rosettes, patterns, are borrowed from Greece, Egypt 
or elsewhere, and are used redundantly and with no refinement.® 

The temples did not differ from those in Greece in any essential 
principle of construction except that they were generally square, 
from the desire to make them answer to the templum or quadri- 
partite division of the heavens elaborated by the priests. In 
Roman times “ Etruscan style ” was the term used for colonnades 
with wide intercolumniations, and this shows how the early 
builders used wood with its possibility of long architrave beams 
rather than stone as in Greece. The interior arrangements of 
the temple also varied from the Grecian models, for owing to the 
fact that the gods of Etruria were often worshipped in groups of 
three the cella was divided into three chambers. The decoration 
— metopes, friezes, acroteria, &c. — was of terra-cotta fastened 
by nails to the wooden walls. 

Though we know that the Etruscans were famous for their 
games,^ still there are no remains of circiy and so too, though the 
iiatyristae were well known, ^ no theatres are left. They were 
obviously a race of no literary ta.ste or culture. The theatre at 
Fiesole which is often referred to as Etruscan unquestionably 
dates from Roman times. 

Underground tombs have already been mentioned in their 
relation to house-architecture, but there are the tumuli such as 
that called la Cucumella at Volci, that of the Curiatii at Albano, 
or that of Porsena at Clusium, which Pliny describes as one of 
the wonders of Italy {H.N. xxxvi. 19). These great wallcd-in 
mounds with their complex of interior chambers are interesting 
as reminiscent of tombs in Lydia, but architecturally they are 
])arbaric and show no developed skill. 

There remains one monument which has always been supposed 
to show a real advance made by the Etruscans in the art of 
architecture — the cloaca maxima in Rome. This round-arched 
drain was supposed to have been built by Etruscans, and it was 
only in 1903 that Commendatore Boni in excavating the Forum 
proved that the drain was originally uncovered, and that the 
arch was built at the end of the Republic. Thus the honour, 
not of discovering the arch, for it was known to the East, but of 
popularizing its use, does not belong to the Etruscans, though 
they did use it at a comparatively late time for city gates, as at 
Volterra.® The false arch and dome of the Mycenaeans seems 
to have been familiar to them, though there are but few cases of 
its use on a large scale. The best-known instances are the 
Tullianum or Mamertine prison in Rome, the Regulini-Galassi 
tomb at Cervetri,^ one at Sesto Fiorentino near Florence,® at 
Cortona,® at Chiusi, and also those in 1-atium,^® 

Although there was, therefore, but little development in 
the greater arts of literature and architecture among the Etru.s- 
cans, it is evident enough that there was much desire to possess 
the products of the lesser arts, such as sculpture, jewelry and 
household ornaments. But here too the study has been m^e 
difficult by the failure to distinguish between native and im- 
ported products. Before studying the objects themselves it is 
well to recall the legendar>^ character of Etruscan chronology as 

3 For an illustration of the Cometo tomb see Architecture, 
vol. ii. p. 559. 

* Appian viii. 66 ; Tertullian, De sped. 5 ; Plutarch, Qu. Rom. 
107. 

® Dion. Hal. vii. 72. 

® Montelius, Civ. Prim. ii. pi. 172. 

’ /6. pi. 333; cf. 343. * Jb. pi. i^. * lb. pi. 173. 

Monum. Ant. xv. p. 151; Bull. d. Com. Arch, dt Roma, 1S98, 
p. III. 
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reckoned in saectda, Helbig ^ showed that we cannot consider any 
of the traditional dates as heing accurate until about 644 , b.c., 
the beginning, that :is,»of the fifth saecuium. This is probably 
about one hundred years after the introduction of the Chalcidian 
(Ionic) alphabet into the country. One of the earliest examples 
of the use of it is on a vase found in the Regulini-Galassi tomb. 
In considering the trade of the country it has been pointed out 
that its chief political connexions were with Carthage, but the 
artistic sense of Carthaginians or other Phoenicians was not more 
developed than that of the Etruscans. They were traders, and 
doubtless brought the Etruscans some of the Egyptian and 
Eastern objects which have been found in their tombs, articles 
that date from the 7th and 6th centuries b.c. But beside the 
Phoenicians the Ionian Greeks from the 9th century had been 
trading and colonizing in Sicily and Italy. Herodotus (i. 163) 
tells how the Phocaeans were the first of the Greeks to take long 
voyages, and that they discovered the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
seas and Iberia. Thucydides (vi. 3.1) says that it was Chalcidians 
from Euboea who first settled in Sicily. Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxv. 
12. 43) writes in the same sense, for he tells of Demaratus who 
came from Corinth with the artists Eucheir, Diopus, Eugrammus, 
about 650 B.c.,and first started sculpture in Italy. These tradi- 
tions of the coming of Ionian Greeks to Italy are completely 
home out by the archaeological remains found in Ionian lands 
and in Etruria, and it is agreed that a great part of wliat has 
hitherto been considered Etruscan is no more Etruscan than the 
Moorish plates of the 15th century found in Italy are Florentine. 
The best works in most of the smaller arts are almost without 
exception Greek, the earlier Ionian, the later Attic ; the remainder 
are made with the distinct intention of imitating Greek models, 
and so should be considered as Greek, inasmuch as they do not 
show a natural, original expression of feeling on the part of the 
Etruscan workman. The Etruscans were dull artists in all lines. 
They were skilful copyists, nothing more, as is absolutely proved 
by the simple fact that we know of no Etruscan artist by name. 
If one takes the articles which are of obviously local manufacture, 
such as the burial urns 2 or the ordinary bronze mirrors, or the 
pottery, it would be hard to find a similar quantity of work by 
any other race so lacking in. originality of conception or high 
excellence of technique. 

In the study of the monuments a division must be made 
distinguishing between the obviously Greek works, the works 
done with a desire to copy Greek models and the work of native 
artists. To separate the objects in the way suggested required 
a very considerable familiarity with Greek art, and though 
in many cases the result may be doubtful, still so much must 
be taken from the Etruscans that they are shown to have little 
more artistic feeling than the Romans. In the earlier centuries 
a strong eastern influence appears in the copying of sphinxes 
and similar eastern motives, but this soon gave way to the 
stronger Greek influence, as was natural, for the intercourse 
with the Phoenicians was spasmodic whereas that with the Greeks 
was constant. But even with the Greeks to kindle their imagina- 
tions, the Etruscans produced no school of art ; no steady 
progression is traceable. In various towns there were various 
fashions of pottery or jewelry, but good, bad and indifferent 
constantly occur togetlier in a way possible only among a people 
who possessed no natural artistic capacities and had no wide- 
spread standards of cultivated taste. The lonians have been 
mentioned as having strongly affected the arts in Etruria, and, 
though in the later centuries Athens undoubtedly exported 
heavy consignments to Italy, the taste of the Etruscans seems 
generally to have preferred the rather heavy loose style of the 
lonians, even when direct contact with them was lost and its 
place taken by direct relations with Athens and her colonies. 

Potter}’ * practised enormously by the Etruscans shows as 
clearly as possible their essential strength and weakness as 

* Annali delV Inst. Arch., 1876, 230. 

* Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel \ Korte, Rilievi delle ume Etrusche. 

^ See Pettier, Catalogue des vases afttigues, II. L*£cole lonienne \ 

Boehlau, Aus ionischen und italischen Nekropolen ; Karo, De arU 
vascularia antiquissima ; Endt, lonische Vasenmalerei, See further 
Ceramics, § Etruscan. 
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artists. Even the black ware called bucchero is now known to 
have been manufactured in other lands and not to be an 
exclusively Etruscan style. In the earlier tombs this 
ware is present in greater numbers than any other, 
and the vases exhibit considerable dexterity of manufacture 
so far as form goes. But it is evident from comparisons with 
early Ionian vases that the better proportioned of the shapes 
are direct copies of the Ionian. The decoration of the bucchero 
is either engraved, in which case it is almost always extremely 
rude, or formed by figures modelled or pressed by a mould on 
to the body of the vase. In these two last cases the figures are 
often suggestive of the farther East (Egyptian and Mesopotamia), 
but still more frequently they are taken from Greek originals, 
and the natural tendency of the Etruscan artist to be a copyist 
is very marked. Whence the moulds for these vases came is 
not known, hut analogy with other classes of work makes it 
practically cerUiin that some were imported and some made 
by the imitating workmen. There are other classes of vases 
which at first sight look as though they were imported from 
Greece, but by the nature of their clay are recognized to be 
Etruscan imitations of Greek originals. The imitation Is often 
very skilful, for the Etruscan artist rivalled his Grecian master in 
deftness of hand, if not in imagination. Such, for instance, 
are the large amphoras decorated with bands of animals in 
the Corinthian style. Besides these native vases the tombs 
have yielded great quantities of others which used to be called 
J)truscan, but are now known to have been imported from 
Greece. Until the 6th century b.c. these vases are mostly 
Ionian, but at that time the trade of the Phocaeans was waning 
before that of Athens, and henceforward the Athenian ware is 
the commonest. Intercourse with Athens, however, came to 
an end about 480, when the Sicilian Greeks mastered the trade 
of the western Mediterranean, so that in the Etruscan tombs 
later than this date we find fewer and fewer imported vases, 
and more and more native imitations. It is generally taken for 
granted that these Attic vases were brought to Etruria by Greek 
traders, but considering how little the Greek historians, even 
Herodotus, knew of that country, this is unlikely. Then, too, 
the chief products Etruria had to give Greece were metals, 
so it is more likely that it was the Etruscan traders who, having 
carried metal to Greece (where Etruscan bronze was famous *), 
brought back the vases. 

Though most collections make no distinction between Greek 
and Etruscan scarabs the differences, though slight, are quite 
certain, and consist in the greater elaboration of the 
borders, edges and bocks of the Etruscan examples. 

The commonest material for these gems is red camelian, and 
agate frequently occurs. The beetle shape is undoubtedly due 
to the Phoenicians, who familiarized the Etruscans with the 
Egyptian scarab and with its signification as an amulet ; while 
in technique they are more Greek, in use they are more Egyptian, 
for they were used not only as seals but as ornaments — as in 
the decoration of necklaces.^ What we learn from them merely 
serves to strengthen what we learn from the pottery — that the 
Etruscans depended on the Greek world for their artistic concep)- 
tions. Though many Phoenician gems (in fact, scarcely any 
other kind) have been found in Sardinia, these are comparatively 
rare in Etruria, where the earliest gems occur about 650 b.c. 
Some of these earliest show the Ionian influence, which is also 
shown in certain gold rings, but most of them represent the Attic 
style as seen on the black-figured vases of Athens. To under- 
stand them one has but to know Attic sculpture, the complete 
history of which is repeated in these small and beautifully 
worked stones. At first one finds the single figures, awkward 
in form and modelling, but full of life in composition — ^^one 
finds the same mistakes in anatomy (ue. the muscles of the 
stomach); and then come the figures beautifully work^ and 
accurately observed, but with the slight hardness and rigidity 
that belongs to all pre-Raphaelite work ; and finally one sees 
the figures carved with the easy assurance of the master, 

* Athen. i. 28. 

® Martha, L’Art Hrusque^ pi. 1,4: BuU, deiV Inst. (1837) P* 4 ^» 
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sometimes single^ sometimes in groups^ but always Attic in their 
unrivalled representation of the beauties of the human figure, 
and in the innumerable lovely scenes taken from everyday life. 
Not infrequently inscriptions arc cut in the gem, but these are 
not as on Greek gems the name of the carver or the owner, but 
the name of the Greek hero represented. In regard to technique 
one point is specially noteworthy. Many of the gems are carved 
with the round drill, and the disks made by this are not modelled 
into any real semblance of a figure. This is not a sign of the 
antiquity of the gem, for there are examples in which together 
with this method will be seen a figure finished with the greatest 
care ; it is thus evident that the gem-cutter left the marks of 
his round drill because of their decorative value. This they 
undoubtedly possess, and it is one of the few cases in which the 
Etruscans showed any art sense. 

Bronze was used extensively. Weapons of course were 
fashioned of it, but these are simple in shape and decoration ; 

no such examples as those from Mycenae occur. 
Objects of large size, as the bronze doors of Veii,^ 
the chariots of Perugia in the New York museum, or large 
tripods or shields, show that the artisans had large quantities 
of the material at their disposal. As with the vases or gems, 
so in these metal objects the distinction must be drawn l)etween 
pure Etruscan work and the work that was done by Greek 
workmen or by artisans copying the Greek style. As Etruscan 
art has been wrongly estimated through forgetfulness of the 
Greek influence, so Greek bronzes have possibly received credit 
that does not belong to .them. Etruscan candelabra and vases 
were famous among the Greeks (Ath. i. 28. 6; xv. 700 c). The 
chariots above mentioned and the tripods in the Harvard 
museum arc plainly Greek ; the round shields with ornament 
in bands are native. Antefixes of tombs were of bronze, and 
in some cases the eyes of the figures were inlaid with glass 
paste. The best-known articles of bronze are the mirrors, * 
which are ver\» dependent on Greece for their models, though the 
poor style in which the scenes that decorate them are in most 
cases carved shows that these articles of common use were 
produced, as was natural, mainly by ordinary workmen. In 
rare cases the figures are not engraved but are given in low 
relief. These mirrors seem to have been mainly intended for 
women, and the scenes on them in large numbers of cases are of 
such a character as to bear out this idea ; for instead of scenes 
of battle such as occur on the gems, scenes with satyrs and 
maenads are commoner, or the story of Helen or th^ labours 
of Hercules. So far as development goes they pass through 
the same stages as the gems, though owing to their larger surface 
they are more generally decorated with groups of figures.® An- 
other well-known class of work is the ctstae or cylindrical bronze 
boxes found mostly at Praeneste, where they seem to have 
been especially popular. The engraved figures on them are of 
the same character as those on the mirrors, and it is noteworthy 
that these figures are often better in style than the figures 
modelled in the round that serve as handles, or than the legs 
which also are modelled. This, taken together with the fact 
that the same figures are repeat^ in sever^ cases on mere than 
one gem or mirror, makes it probable that the workmen, like 
the later potters of Arezzo, had a stock of models brought from 
Greece, which they repeated and combined to suit their fancy. 

The paintings and contents of the tombs have made it plain 
that the wealth of the Etruscans was very considerable, and that 
they spent much on jewelry, gold and silver,^ Their 
»//vwv extravagance in this regard was well known, ^ and the 
rings, the necklaces, the diadems, the bracelets and 
the earrings show that there was a large class of well-to-do i»ople. 
The eastern and Greek influences are clearly marked in the 
figures used in decoration, and in certain shapes of rings, but in 

^ Plutarch, Camilius, 12. 

* Gerhard, Etr, Spiegsl (continued by Klugmann and Korte). 

* Mirrors of Greek style, Gerhard, xxi, 1x2, 116, 240, 305, 352 ; 
Klugmann-Kdrte, 107, 131, 160. 

* See plates in Martha and in Monumenti deW also Mon, Ant. 

hr. and Milanl's Studis materiaii, 

* Juvenal v. 164 ; Ovid, vlfu. iii. 13. 25 ff. 


one technical matter the Etruscans seem to have made a dis- 
covery : it was in the use of granulated ornament, that is, 
ornament made by soldering on to the gold object infinitely 
small globules of the same metal laid in various designs and 
patterns, each globule soldered by itself. Though this style 
of ornament occurs in Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes and Magna 
Gmecia, nowhere is it accomplished with such extraordinary 
minuteness as in Etruria. That they should do this was natural. 
The difficulty of it seems to have pleased them, for it is commoner 
than the earlier filigree work made of wire soldered on to the gold 
base. Reference has been made to the scarabs set as ornament 
in the gold necklaces, and similarly we find amber used and, in 
the later work, precious stones and pearls. 

As in Greece the Etruscans first carved their figures of 
wood,® but what these figures were like we can only imagine. 
The earliest known figures in the round arc even less ^ 
successful than the contemporar}'' Greek work. An 
early attempt at a female bust ^ is made not by casting but by 
riveting plates of bronze together. A half life, size bust in the 
Tyszkiewicz collection ® made probably about 600 b.c. is cost 
solid. Later they learned the art of hollow-casting, but their 
attempts to reproduce figures in the round are generally lacking 
in skill. One reason for this was the lack of good marble, the 
quarries at C!arrara not having been used till lioman times. 
Terra-cotta was the material most commonly used, and their 
skill in modelling and colouring this was great. The earlier 
statues of large size have perished; but there are three famous 
sarcophagi which show the work of Ionian Etruscan artists ; ® 
one is in the British Museum, one in the Louvre and one in the 
Villa di Papa Giulio at Rome. The elaborate detail and careful 
work, the types of the figures and the style of their dress all point 
to the same Ionic origin as that of the bronze chariots already 
mentioned. The type of sarcophagus illustrated by these ex- 
amples became very common, and in the figures that decorate 
the covers can be traced the various influences that affected the 
whole of Etruscan art. In an example from Volci the later 
Attic influence is strongly marked. Such work shows little 
power of origination, but much of the interest taken by careful 
workmen by copying carefully, and the tendency that such 
workmen almost invariably display of overloading the subject 
with too much ornament and detail. The small ash-urns, either 
of stone or terra-cotta, are in certain ways more interesting than 
the more elaborate sarcophagi, for on the.se urns the heads of 
the figures reclining on one elliow which form the usual decoration 
of the covers are often obvious, attempts at portraiture. Single 
busts show this same desire for accurate likeness of the person 
represented, and in this one line of art the Etruscans showed a 
new feeling, one that found its finest expression in the hands of 
the later Roman portraitists. The main difference between such 
portraits and the Greek ones is that the Greek artist thought of 
his subject as illustrating character that showed itself in ways 
of repose and thought — the essential, lasting individuality. 
The Etruscan and Roman portraitist thought, on the other hand, 
of his subject as illustrating character in ways of action ; hence 
pure Etruscan and Roman portraits are much more tense in 
line, and the expression of the eye is not dreamy but distinctly 
f()cus.sed. They are different, but, as art, one is as fine as the 
other. The scenes on the sides of these urns are, as in the case of 
the gems and mirrors, very frequently taken from Greek story, 
and often are scenes of battle. Work in relief for the friezes and 
the other decorations of temples was very common, and shows 
remarkable skill in the mere processes of modelling and baking 
the slaKs of terra-cotta that were fastened by nails to the beams. 
So far as the figures themselves are concerned, they seem to have 
but little meaning in connexion with the building they decorate. 

® Pliny, H.N. xiv. 9 ; xvi. 216. 

’ From the Polledrara tomb at Vulci, Martha fig. 335. 

" Coll. Tyszkiewicz, pi. 13. 

» Mon. delV Jnsi. vi. pi. 59 , cf. Annali (r86i), p. 402 ; Mon, Ant. 
\dli. pi. xiii.-xiv. 

Mon. delV Inst. viii. pi. 20 ; Martha p. 347. 

» Martha pp. 333 , 348 . , 

See K6rte, Ritievi delle urne Etrusohe. 
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Satyrs and maenads, chariot-races and such scenes taken over 
from Greek models are perhaps the commonest. In none of the 
obviously native work is there any more instinctive feeling for 
the greater qualities of sculpture than in the gems. Little is 
original, almost everything dependent on earlier masters. There 
is no absorption of the artist by his work which produces great 
work, great because the beholder thinks rather of the work pro- 
duced than of the artist who produces it. For this reason such 
figures as the bronze chimaera or the bronze Athena in the 
Florence museum are presumably not Etruscan but Greek. 

There is no evidence that the Etruscans had easel-paintings 
like the Greeks, but their skill in painting is well illustrated 
by the pictures with which they frequently covered 

* * the inner walls of their tombs. The wall was prepared 
with a coating of fine white stucco on which the figures were 
painted with a large variety of tints. The best of them have been 
found at Tarquinii, Chiusi, Volci, Caere, Veii.^ The paintings 
exhibit the usual Greek influences. They show a certain 
ponderous realism, but as works of art they are of little value. 
As pictures of the life and customs of the people they are of 
great importance. 

As works of art their coins 2 are the worst efforts of the 
Etruscans. Gold, silver and bronze were used, but no examples 
Coim§ dated earlier than the beginning of the 5th 

century b.c. The coins are struck according to four 
different standards of weight, due perhaps to different trade- 
connexions. The bronze coinage shows a distinct scale of reduc- 
tion in weight due to the increasing use of the precious metals. 
Many examples show a design only on one side. The designs 
of the majority of the types are taken from Greek models, but 
strangely enough the die-cutters show no such skill as that of 
the makers of gems. 

Arms and Armour, — In the early periods the chief weapons 
(besides bows and arrows which bore flint or bronze heads) were 
few and simple, and were of bronze. Iron ones have been found, 
and their rarity is doubtless partly due to their having rusted 
away. Spears of very various weights were common and also 
swords and daggers. These latter had straight two-edged blades 
with the handle either of the same piece or of some other material 
fastened on with rivets. The blades of the daggers are generally 
engraved with lines and zigzags. Shields were of circular and 
oval shape. These too were of bronze, the round ones decorated 
in Homeric fashion with concentric circles of ornament, the 
motives being geometric patterns or an animal repeated endlessly. 
Breastplates with overlapping shoulder-straps and belts, broader 
in front than behind, with decoration of the same kind as the 
bucchero vases, are not uncommon. Greaves and helmets 
completed their equipment. The former seem to have been less 
ornate than those the Greeks wore ; the latter were of various 
shapes, the commonest being round caps with a knob on the top, 
or a deeper shape with a crest from front to back. Some are 
shown with side-pieces raised like wings, but these are perhaps 
merely cheek-pieces raised on hinges. In later times they had 
trumpets and axes, and their arms became practically the same 
as the Roman, as one sees from the representations in the 
tombs. (R. N.) 

Language 

I. By “ Etruscan ” is meant the language spoken by the 
people called Etrusci (more commonly Tusci) by the Romans, 
Turskum numen (t.c. Tuscum nomen) by their neighbours the 
Umbrians of Iguvium (g.v,), and Tvp^vol (later, e.g. in Strabo’s 
time, Tvppiyvot) by the Greeks. Their own name for themselves 
was Rasenna (or Rasena), according to Dionysius Halic, (i. 30), 
but it seems now to be fairly probable that this was no more 
than the name of a leading house (represented later on in Pisa 
and elsewhere) dominant at some fairly early date in some one 

i Sec Mon. delV Inst. I pi. 32-33. v. 16, 17, 33» 34. vi. 30-32, 79, 
viii. 36, ix. 13-15; Micali, Mon. In$d. pI. 58. Cf. Helbig, Annali 
(1863) p. 336, (1870, pp. 5-74 ; Bruun, ih. (1866), p. 442. 

* Mommsen, Rom. Miinzwesen\ G. F. Hill, Handbook of Greek 
and Roman Coins \ Dcecke, Etruskische Forschungen ; also article 
Numismatics, 
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locality (see below). Niebuhr attempted on slender grounds 
(Rom. Hist., ed. 3 [Eng. trans.], i. p. 41) to distinguish between 
the Hvpptjvol and the Tusci in order to accept the strongly 
supported tradition of a Lydian origin for the Tyrrhenes ” 
(see below), while rejecting it for the “Tuscans,” but no one 
has since attempted to maintain the distinction (Dittenberger, 
Hermes, 1906, p. 85, footnote, regards the form in -rivoi as a 
“ Graecized form of a local name ” equivalent to Tusci), and 
we now know enough of the morphology of Etruscan names to 
recognize Tur-s-co- and Tur-s-eno- as closely parallel Etrusco- 
Latin stems, cf. Venurc-ius : Venu-senus both from Etr. venu 
Schulze, Lat. Eigennamen, p. 405) and Ras-ena : Ras-c-anius 
ibid. p. 92) > or Voluscus, Volscus : Volusenus {where the forma- 
tive suffixes in each word are Etrusco-Latin whether the root 
be the same or not). But the analysis of the names cannot be 
entirely satisfactory until the first syllable of Etrusci — in Greek 
writers sometimes ^'Erpova-Koi, e.g. in Strabo^-^d. Meineke — has 
been explained. 

2. The extent of territory over which this language was spoken 
varied considerably at different epochs, but we have only a few 
fixed points of chronology. From two separate sources, both 
traditional and probably sound (Dion. Hal. i. 26, and Plutarch, 
Sulla, 7; cf. Varro, quoted by Censorious c. 17. 6), we should 
ascribe the first appearance of the Etruscans in Italy to the 12th 
century b.c. The intimate connexion in form between the names 
Roma, Romulus and the Etruscan gentes rumate, rumulna 
{Romatia, Romilia, &c.y, and the fact that many of the early 
names in Rome (e.g. Ratumenna, Capena, Titles, Luceres, Ramnes) 
are characteristically Etruscan, justifies the conclusion that the 
foundation of the city, in the sense at least of its earliest fortifi- 
cation, was due to Etruscans (Schulze, p. 580). The most likely 
interpretation of Cato’s date for the Etruscan “ foundation ” of 
Capua is 598 b.c. (Conway, Italic Dialects, pp. 99 and 83). In 
524 B.c. (Dion. Hal. vii. 2) the Etruscans were defeated by 
Aristodemus of Cumae, and in 474 by Hiero of Syracuse in a great 
naval battle off Cumae. Between 445 and 425 (It. Dial, l.c.) 
they were driven out of Capua by the Samnites, but they lingered 
in parts of Campania (as far south as Salernum) till at least the 
next century, as inscriptions show (ih. pp. 94 f!., 53), as at 
Praeneste and Tusculum (ih. p. 310 ff.) till the 3rd century or 
later. In Etruria itself the oldest inscriptions (on the stelae of 
Faesulae and Volaterrae) can hardly be later than the 6th century 
B.c. (C. Pauli, Aliital. Forsch. ii. part 2, 24 ff.) ; the Romans had 
become dominant early in the 3rd century (C.I.L. xi. 1 passim), 
but the bulk of the Etruscan inscriptions show later forms than 
those found in the old town of Volsinii destroyed by the Romans 
in 280 B.c. (C. Pauli, ib. i. 127). In the north of Italy we find 
Etruscan written in two alphabets (of Sondrio and Bozen) 
between 300 and 150 b.c. (id. ib. pp. 63 and 126). The evidence 
of an Etruscan linen book wrapped round a mummy (see below) 
seems to suggest that there was some Etruscan colony at Alex- 
andria in the period of the Ptolemies. At least one Etruscan 
suffix has passed into the Romance languages, -iOa or -f/a in Etr. 
lautniBa (from lautni'' familiaris,” or “ libertus ”), and Etr .-Lat. 
luliiia, which became Ital. -eXta, Fr.-Eng. -eite. 

3. Finally must be mentioned the remarkable pre-Hellenic 
epitaph discovered on the island of Lemnos in 1885 (Pauli, 
Altital. Forsch. ii. 1 and 2), the language of which offers remark- 
able resemblances to Etruscan, especially in the phrase iialxvciz 
aviz (?«“ fifty years old”); cf. Etr. cealxus avils (? “twenty 
years old ”); and the pair of endings -ezi, -aie in consecutive words ; 
cf. Etr. larbiale hulxniesi ; the style of the sculptural figure has 
also parallels in the oldest type of Etruscan monuments. The 
alphabet of this inscription is identical (Kirchhoff, Stud. Griech. 
Alphab., 4th ed., p. 54) with that of the older group of Phrygian 
inscriptions, which mention King Midas and are therefore older 
than 620 B.c. With this should be combined the fact that a 
marked peculiarity of the South-Etruscan alphabet (t*A but 
earlier « the Greek digamma) has demonstrably arisen out of 
4 «(f) on Phrygian soil, see Class. Rev. xii., 1898, p. 462. Despite 
the reasonable but not unanswerable difficulty of Kretschmer 
(Einleitung in d. Gesckichie d. griech. Sprache, 1896, p. 240), the 
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weight of the evidence appears to be distinctly in favour of the 
Etruscan character of the language, and Pauli’s view is now 
generally accepted by students of Etruscan ; hence the inclusion 
of the inscription in the Corpus Inscc, Etruscarum, 

4. The first attempt to interpret Etruscan inscriptions was 
made by Phil. Buonarroti {Explic. et conjecU ad monum. &c., 
Florence, 1726), who, as was almost inevitable at that epoch, 
tried to explain the language as a dialect of I.atin. But no real 
study was possible before the determination of the alphabet by 
Lepsius (Inscc. Umbr, et Oscae, Leipzig, 1841), and his discover 
that five of the Tables of Iguvium {q.v), though written in 
Etruscan alphabet, contained a language akin to Latin but 
totally different from Etruscan, though some of the non-Italic 
peculiarities of Etruscan had been already pointed out by 
Ottfried Muller {Die Etrusker, Breslau, 1828). The earliest in- 
scriptions, e.g. the terra-cotta stele of Capua of the 5th century 
B.C., arc written in “ serpentine boustrophedon,” but in its 
common form of the 3rd century b.c. the alphabet is retrograde, 
and has the following nineteen letters : — 

a, c, e, V, 2, h, 0 , i, 1, m, n, p, s', r, s, t, u, x* f 
On older monuments ^ ^ occurs as an archaic form of c ; 

9=^; tx. a sibilant of some kind; and this last mostly 

in foreign words. In the earlier monuments the cross-bars of c 
and V and h have a more decidedly oblique inclination, and s is j 
often angular (^). The mediae b, g, though they often occur j 
in words handed down by writers as Etruscan, are never found 
in the Etruscan inscriptions, though the presence of the mediae i 
in the Umbrian and Oscan alphabets and in the abccedaria 
shows that they existed in the earliest form of the Etruscan 
alphabet, 0 is very rare. The form t (earlier gt)=/ in 
south Etruscan and Faliscan inscriptions should also be men- 
tioned. Its combination with Q h shows that it had once served 
to denote the sound of digamma just as Latin F. The varieties 
of the alphabet in use between the Apennines and the Alps 
were first examined by Mommsen {Inschrijten nord-etruskischen 
Alphabets^ 1853), and have since been discussed by Pauli {Alt- 
itcdische Forsekungen, 1885-1894, esp. vol. iii.. Die Veneter, p. 218, 
where other references will be found, see also Veneti). 

5. The determination of the alphabet was followed by a 
large number of different attempts to explain the Etruscan 
forms from words in some other language to which it was supposed 
that Etruscan might be akin ; Scandinavian and Basque and 
Semitic have been tried among the rest. These attempts, how- 
ever ingenious, have all proved fruitless; even the latest and 
least fanciful {Remarques sur le parente de la langue itrusque, 
Copenhagen, 1899; Bulletin de V Academic Roy ale des Sciences 
et des Lettres de Danemark, 1899, P* 373)> which features of some 
living dialects of the Caucasus are cautiously compared by Prof. 

V. Thomsen (as independently by Pauli, see § 12), is at the best 
premature, and as to the numerals probably misleading. Worst 
of all was the effort of W. Corssen (Die Sprache der Etrusker, 
1875), whom learning and enthusiasm were combined with 
loose methods of both epigraphy and grammar, to revive the 
view of Buonarroti. The only solid achievement in the period 
of Corssen 's influence (1860-1880) was the description of the 
works of art (tombs, vases, mirrors and the like) from the different 
centres of Etruscan population ; Dennis’s Cities and Cemeteries 
of Etruria (ist ed., 1848 ; 2nd, 1878) contributes something even 
to the study of the language, because many of the figures in the 
scenes sculptured or engraved bear names in Etruscan form {e.g. 
usils, ” sun ” ; or “ of the sun,” on the templum of Placentia ; 
fufluni, “ Bacchus ” ; tuxulxa, a demon or fury ; see Dennis, 
Cities, 2nd ed., frontispiece, and p. 354). 

6. The reaction against Corssen’s method was led first by 

W. Deecke, Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker (1876), Etruski- 
sche Forschungen (1875-1880), and continued by Carl Pauli 
at first jointly with De^e and afterwards singly with greater 
power {Etruskische Studien, 1873), Forschungen «. Studien 
(Gottingen-Stuttgart, 1881-1884), AUitalische Sti^en (Hanover, 
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1883-1887); AUitalische Forschungen 1885-1894). Of 

the work achieved during the last generation by him and the 
few but distinguished scholars associated with him (Danielsson, 
Schaefer, Skutsch and Torp) it may perhaps be said that, though 
the positive knowledge yet reaped is scanty, so much has been 
done in other ways that the prospect is full of promise. In the 
first place, the only sound method of dealing with an unknown 
language, that of interpreting the records of the language by 
their own internal evidence in the first instance (not by the use 
of imaginary parallels in better known languages whose kinship 
with the problematic language is merely assumed), has been 
finally established and is now followed even by scholars like 
Elia Lattes, who still retain some affection fur the older point 
of view. By this means enough certainty has been obtained on 
many characteristic features of the language to bring about a 
general recognition of the fact that Etruscan, if we put aside 
Its borrowings from the neighbouring dialects of Italy, is in no 
sense an Indo-European language. In the second place, the 
great undertaking of the Corpus Jnscriptionum Eiruscarum, 
founded by Carl Pauli, with the support of the Berlin Academy, 
conducted by him from 1893 till his death in 1901 , and continued 
by Danielsson, Hcrbig and Torp, for the first time provided a 
sound basis for the study in a text of the inscriptions, edited 
with care and arranged according to their provenance. The 
first volume contains over four thousand inscriptions from the 
northern half of Etruria. Thirdly, the discoveries of recent 
years have richly increased the available material, especially by 
two documents each of some length. (1) The 5th-century stele 
of terra-cotta from S. Maria di Capua already cited, published 
by Buecheler in Rhein, Museum, Iv., 1900, p. 1) and now in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, is the longest Etruscan inscription 
yet found. Its best preserved part contains some two hundred 
words of continuous text, and is divided into paragraphs, of 
which the third may be cited m the reading approved by Daniels- 
son and Torp, and with the division of words adopted by Torp 
(in his Bemerkungen zur etrusk, Inschr, von S. Maria di Capua, 
Christiania, 1905), to which the student may be referred. “ isvei 
tule ilucve, an pri^ laruns ilucu^ux, nun : ti^uaial 
Xa^c(e) anulis mulu rizile, ziz riin puiian acasri, ti-m an tule, 
Jc^am sul ; ilucu-per pris an ti, ar vus ; ta aius, nun^eri.” 
(2) The linen wrappings of an Egyptian mummy (of the Ptolemaic 
period) preserved in the Agram museum were observed to show 
on their inner surface some writing, which proved to be Etruscan 
and to contain more than a thousand words of largely continuous 
text (Krall, Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer. 
Museums,” Denkschr. d. k. Akad. d, Wissenschaften, 41, Vienna, 
1892). The writing has probably nothing to do with the mummy 
as it is on the inner surface of the bands, and these are torn 
fragments of the original book. The alphabet is of about the 
3rd century b.c. 

7. From the recurrence of a number of particular formulae with 
frequent numerals at intervals, the book seems to be a liturgical 
document. Torp has pointed out that the two documents have 
some forty words in common, and, with Lattes (“ Primi Apnrenti 
sulla grande iscriz. Etnisca," &c., in Rendic. d. Reale Inst. Lomh., 
scrie ii. vol. xxxviii., 1900, p. 345 fl.), lias shown that both contain 
lists of offerings made to certain gods (among them Suri, Le<?am, 
and Calu) ; and Skutsch (Rhein. Mus. 56, 1901, p. 639) has added 
a plausible conjecture as to the occasions of the offerings, bastjd on 
the phrase flerxva ne^unsl " “Neptuni statua " (or “ atatuae pars ”); 
Torp has made it very probable that the words tfacl (or vacil) and 
WWW, which recur at regular intervals in both, mean “ address," 
" recite,” " pray,” or the like, preceding or following spoken parts 
of the ritual. 

8 . Along with the growth of the material, some positive increase 
in knowledge of the language has been attained. Independently 
of the work done upon particular inscriptions, such as that which 
has just been described, a considerable addition has come from the 
elaborate study of I..atin proper names already mentioned by Prof. 
W. Schulze of nerlin (Zur Geschichte lateinisrher F.if’ennamen^ Berlin, 
1904), w'hich has incidentally embodied and somewhat extended 
the TOints of Etruscan nomenclature previously observed. The chief 
results for our purjxisc may be briefly stated. It will be convenient 
to use the following terms : — 

(1) = personal name of tlie individual. 

e.g. Vel or Lar of a man, Larei or 0 ana of a woman. 

(2) nomen = family name. 
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fTit0 or Vipi or T$tnai erf men. 

^•B-y 2'iii or Vipinei or Tetinei^ of women. 

(3) cognomen - additional family name. 

e.g. Faru or Petru of men, Forui^ Veiui of women. 

(4) agnomen = special ooghomen deriv^ed from the cognomen of the 
father. 

e.g. Hanuea (in I-atin spelling Hannossa) or PvUtusa (also Pultus) 
of a man ; Hammia of a woman. 

All these are commonly in the ** nominative ** (jis the examples 
just quoted from Schulze, pp. 316-347) in septflchral inscriptions. 

Besides these, we have certain other descriptions used in forms 
which may be called a ‘"genitive-dative” case, or a “ derivative 
possessive ” Adjective. These may be entitled ; — 

(5) paternum (a) = praenomen of father, used generally after the 
nomen of son or daughter. 

e.g. arnBal ” of Am^,” more commonly simply af, so U for 
Ldris^ai)t to which clan ” son,” often ablmwiated c, and 
sax or (abbrev. s) ” daughter,” are sometimes added. 

paternum (b)=nomen of father, used only after the praenomen of 
a daughter (e.g. Oana veWurnaSj ” Thana daughter of Velthuma ”), 
to which sex “ daughter,” often abbreviated s, is sometimes added. 

(6) maiernum (a) = nomen of mother. 

e.g, pumfunial, ” of Pumpuni ** (in Lat. form Pomponia); 
alfnal “ of Alfnei ” (Lat. Alfia)’, hetarias, ” of Hctaria.” 
maternum (fc) = cognomen of mother. 

e.g. vetnaly “of Vetui,” or “ of Vetonia,” hesualy “ of Hesui.” 
maternum (c) = agnomen of mother. 
e.g. cumerunia}, “ of Cumcrunia,” i.e. “ of a daughter of the 
fwwtfrM-family.” 

(7) maritale— (i.) nomen. or (ii.) cognomeny or (iii.) agnomen of 
husband, used directly after the nomen of the wife, the word puia, 
“wife,” being often added. 

e.g. Cl.) larBi cencui larcnasuy “ Larthia Cenconia, wife of a 
Largena*’; (ii.) larOia pulfnei spaspusuy “Larthia Pul- 
fennia, wife of a Spaspo “ ; this form being the same as 
that used for the agnomen of a man (sec above) — (iii.) hastia 
cainei Icusluy ” Hastia Caia, wife of a son of a Leo ” ; and 
with a longer and possibly not synonymous form of suffix 
Bnnia titi latinial sec hanuslisay “ Thaiiia Titia, daughter 
of Latinia, wife of a Haniisa ” — these secondary deriv'a- 
tives in -s/a, &c., being an example of what is called gene- 
Hints genetiviy a charactcri.stic Etruscan formation, not 
conlined to this feminine use. 

Those examples will probably enable the reader to interpret the 
great mass of the names on Etruscan tombs. It should be added 
(i) that no clear distinction can he drawn between the use of the 
cognomina and the nominay though it is probable that in origin the 
cognomen came from some family connected with the gens by 
marriage; and (2) that the praenomen generally comes first, but 
.som(?timcs second (especially when both nomen and praenomen are 
added in the genitive to the name of a son or daughter). 

9. Th(? examples given illustrate also the few principles of in- 
flexion and word-formation that are reasonably certain, for example, 
the various ” genitival ” cnejing-s. Those in and -/ arc also found 
in dedications where in Latin a dative would be used : — e.g. (mi) 
BupWa^ alpan turce “ (hoc) deae Thupelthae donum dedit,” where 
iurce 8how« the only verbal inflection yet certainly known; cf. amcOy 
” was,” arcey “ made,” zilacnucCy “ liold the office of a ZilaxF 
lupucCy “ passed away.” More important arc the formative prin- 
ciples which the proper names display. Ending.s -a, -t<, -e and -na 
are common in the ** Nominative ’ — and in Etruscan there appears 
to be no distinction between this case and the Accusative — of men'.s 


names ; the endings -i, -eiy -nei, -nia and -unia are among the 
commonest for women’s names. But no trace of gender has yet 
been observed in common nouns or adjectives. Nor is it always easy 
to distinguish a “ Case “ from a noun-stem. The women's names 
corresponding to the men's names in -« are sometimes -«t, some- 
times -neiy sometimes longer forms {;t>cs-acneiy beside ves-Uy^ hanunia 
from hanu). And the so-called Genitives can themselves be inflected, 
as we liavc seen. The form ne&unst “ of Neptune,” may even have 
swallowed up the nominatival -s of the Italic 

10, In view of the protracted discussion as to the numerals and 
the dice on which the first six are written, it should he added that only 
the following points are certain : (1) that max-oiiQ \ (2) that the 
next five numoers arc somehow repre.sented by ciy Bu, huOy sa and 
zal : (3) and the next three somehow by cezp'y semtft- and muv ; (4) 
that tho^tjl^ denotes the tens, or some of tliem, e.g. cealx’’ 
beside ana 5) ; (5) that the suffix --ff or -5 is multiplicative 

It is dmost certain that zal must mean cither 4 
a stronger case can, perhaps, be made for the latter 
appears to be the corresponding ten (? 60). 
in Inaogerm. Forschungen, v, p. 256, remains the 

In dose connexion with the numerals on sepulchral inscriptions 
appear the words n 7 , “ old, aged,” avils, “ annor'um,” or “ aetatis,“ 
and tivry “ month ” (from tivy “ moon “). 

1 1 . Schulze has shown (e.g., p. 410) tnat a large number of familiar 
endings (e.g. those which when latinized become -aciuSy -alius, 
*anniuSy -nriuSy -asiuSy -atius, -avuSy -aviuSy -aXy and a .similar scries 
with -o-y -ocius, &c.), and further those with the elements, -/wo-. 


•lino-, -enna, •eno-y •tern-, •trie-, ^c., exhibit different methods 

by w'hich nomina were built up from praenomina in Etruscan. Finally 
it is of considerable historical importance to observe that a great 
mass of the praenomina used for this purpose are clearly of Italic 
origin, e.g. Helvay Barba, Vespa, Nero, Pedo, from ail of which (and 
nianjr more) there are derivatives which at one ^tage or other were 
certainly or probably Etruscan. It is this incorporation of Italic 
elements into the Etruscan nomenclature — itself a familiar and 
inevitable feature of the pirate-type of conquest and settlement, 
under which many women who bear and nurse and first name the 
children belong to the conquered race — that lias entrapped so many 
scholars into the delusion that the language itself was In^-European. 

12. So far the language has been discussed without any 
reference to ethnology. But the facts stated above in regard 
to the extension of the language in space and time are clearly 
adverse to the hypothesis that it came into Italy from the north, 
and fully bear out Livy’s account (v. 33. 11) that the Etruscans 
of the Alpine valleys had been driven into that isolation by the 
invasion of the Gauls (beginning about 400 b.c.). And the 
accumulating evidence of a connexion with Asia Minor (see e.g, 
above §3) justifies confidence in the unbroken testimony of 
every Roman wri(:fir, .which canpot but represent the traditions of 
the Etruscans themselves, and the evidence of similat traditions 
from the Asiatic side given by Herodotus (i. 97) to the effect 
that they came to Italy by sea from Lydia. Against tliis there 
has never been anything to set but the silence of the Lydian 
historian Xanthus ” (Dion. Hal. i. 28 ; cf. 30) who may have had 
many excellent reasons for it other than a disbelief of the tradition, 
and of whom in any case we know nothing save the vague com- 
mendation of Dionysius. And it is not merely the miscellanies 
of Athenaeus (e.g, xii. 519) but the unimpeachable testimony 
of the Umbrian Plautus (Cislellaria, 2. 3. 19), singularly neglected 
since Dennis’s day, that convicts the Etruscans of an institution 
practised by the Lydians and other non-Indo-Europcan peoples 
of Asia Minor, but totally repugnant to all the peoples among 
whom the Etruscans moved in their western settlement. The 
reader may be referred to Dennis’s introductory chapter for 
a very serviceable collection of the other ancient testimony as 
to their origin. In the present state of our knowledge of the 
languageit is best to disregard its apparent or alleged resemblances 
to various features of various Caucasian dialects pointed out by 
Thomsen (see above) and Pauli (Allit. Forsch. ii. 2, p. 147 ff.), 
and to acquiesce in Kretschmer’s (op. at. p. 408) no 7 t liquet as 
to the particular people of Asia Minor from whom the Etruscans 
sprang. But meanwhile it is clear that such evidence as has been 
obtained by epigraphic and linguistic research is not in any 
sense hostile but distinctly favourable to the tradition of their 
origin which they themselves must have? maintained. 

Authorities. - Beside those mentioned in the text, see Professor 
F. Skutsch’s article “ Etruskisch,” in the new current (1908) edition 
of Pauly- Wissowa’s FncvclopMdia \ A. Torp's Etruskische Beitrdge, 
and other shorter writings ; E. I^attes’s Correzioni, giunte, postille 
al C. 2 . Etrusc. (Florence, 1904), and his most valuable Iscriz. 
paleolaiine di provenienza Etrusca (1895) ; Schaefer’s articles in 
Pauli's Altitalischc Siudien (.see above), and, with caution, Deccke’.s 
revision of Muller’s Etrnsker (Stuttgart, 1877). Some account of 
the relations of Etruscans with different Italic communities will 
found in the relevant chapters of R. S. Conway’s edition of the 
remains of Tlis Italic Dialects (1^9 j).^ Newly discovered Etruscan 
inscriptions are regularly published in the Notizie degli scavi di 
antichitdy the official Italian journal of excavations (published by 
the Reale Accad. dei Linceiy but procurable separately). Fabretti’s 
Corpus Inscc. Jtalicarum with its sup]ilenieat8 was formerly useful, 
but in any ckmbtful reading its authority is worth little, and its 
commentary and glossary represent the epoch of Corssen. The 
regular contributions of Prof, Skiitsch (under the general heading 
"Lateinische Sprache”) toVollmcT^s Jahresbericht f. d. Forischritte der 
fomanischen Sirachwissanschaft ; and of Prof. Herbig to Bursian’s 
J ahresberichi iA>er die FortschritU der classischen AUertumswissenschaH 
will both be of service. The prestmt writer is indebted to both 
Professor Skutsch and Professor Torp for valuable guidance and 
instruction. (R. S. C.) 

ETT£NHEIM, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of 
Baden, pleasantly situated on the Ettenbach, under the western 
slope of the Black Forest, 7 m. E. from the Rhine by rail. Pop. 
(1900) 3106. It has a handsome Roman* Catholic church, with 
ceiling frescoes, and containing the tomb of Cardinal Rohan, 
the last prince bishop of Strassburg, who resided here from 
1790 till 1803; a Protestant churdi and a’imedieval town-hall. 
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Its industries include the manufaxrtiure of tobacco, soap and 
leather, and there is a considerable trade in wine and agricultural 
produce. Founded in the 8th century by Eddo, bishop of 
Strassburg, Ettenheim remained attached to that see until 1802, 
when it passed to Baden. Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon- 
Cond^, duke of Enghicn (1772-1804), who had taken refuge here 
in 1801, was arrested in Ettenheim on the 15th of March 1804 
and conveyed to Paris, where he was sliot on the 20th of March 
following. The Benedictine abbey of Ettenheimmunster, which 
was founded in the 8tli century and which was dissolved in 1803, 
occupied a site south of the town. 

ETTINGSHAUSEN, CONSTANTIN, Baron von (1826-1897), 
Austrian geologist and botanist, was bom in Vienna on the 
i6th of June 1826. He graduated as a doctor of medicine in 
Vienna, and became in 1854 professor of botany and natural 
history at the medical and surgical military academy in that 
city. In 1871 he was chosen professor of botany at Graz, a 
px)sition which he occupied until the close of his life. He was 
distinguished for his researches on the Tertiary floras of various 
parts of Europe, and on the fossil floras of Australia and New 
Zealand. He died at Graz on the ist of February 1897. 

Publications. — Die FarnkratUer der Jetetwelt xur Untersuchung 
und Bestimmung def in den Formalionon dev Evdvinde einge- 
schlossencn Ohervesie von vonveltlichcn A rten dieser Oydniing nach dem 
Fldchcn-Skelet bearheitet (1^03) ; Physiogrnphie dev McdicinaU 
Pflanzen (1862) ; A Monograph of the British Eocene Flora (with 
J. Starkie Gardner), Palaeontograph. Soc. vol. i. (Fllices, 1879- 
1882). 

ETTLINGEN, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of 
Baden, on the Alb, and the railway Mannheim-Basel, 4^ m. S. 
of Karlsruhe. Pop. (1905) 8040. It is still surrounded by old 
walls and ditches, and presents a medieval and picturesque 
appearance. Among its more striking edifices are an old princely 
residence, with extensive grounds, an Evangelical and two 
Roman Catholic churches, and the buildings of a fomier 
monastery. There are also many Roman remains, notable 
among them the “ Neptune sculpture, now embedded in the 
wall of the town-hall. Its chief manufactures are paper-making, 
spinning, weaving and machine building. The cultivation of 
wine and fruit is also largely carried on, and in these products 
considerable trade is done. 

The first notice of Ettlingen dates from the 8th centur\% It 
became a town in 1227 a.nd was presented by the emperor 
Frederick II. to the margrave of Baden. In 1689 it was pillaged 
by the French, and near the town Moreau defeated the archduke 
Charles on the qth and loth of July 1796. 

See Schwarz, Gaschichte der Stadt EUlingen (Carlsruhe, 1900). 

ETTMOLLER, ERNST MORITZ LUDWIG (1802-1877), 
German philologist, was bom at Gersdorf near Lobau, in Saxony, 
on the 5th of October 1802. He was privately educated by his 
father, the Protestant pastor of the village, entered the gym- 
nasium at Zittau in 1816 and studied from 1823 to 1826 at the 
university of Leipzig. After a {period of alxiut two years during 
which he was partly abroad and partly at Gersdorf, he proceeded 
to Jena, where in 1830 he delivered, under the auspices of the 
university, a course of lectures on the old Norse poets. Three 
years later he was called to occupy the mastership of German 
language and literature at the Zurich gymnasium ; and in 1863 
he left the gymnasium for the university, with which he had been 
partially connected twenty years before. He died at Zurich in 
April 1877. To the study of English Ettmuller contributed by 
an alliterative translation of Beowulf (1840), an Anglo-Saxon 
chrestomathy entitled Engla and Sea^a scopas and boceras 
(1850), and a well-known Lexicon AngUhSaxonicum (1851), 
in which the explknations and comiments are given in Latin, 
but the words unfortunately are arranged according to their 
etymological affinity, and the letters according to phonetic 
relations. He edited a large number of High and Low German 
texts, and to the study of the Scandinavian literatures he contri- 
buted an edition of the Voluspa (1831), a translation of the 
Liedet der Edda von den Nibelungen (1837) and an old Norse 
rending book and vocabolary. ^ was also the author of a 
Handhtch der detdschen LiieraturgeschUhie (X847X wbioh includes 


the treatment of the Anglo-Saxon, the Old Scandinavian, and 
the Low German branches ; and he popularized a great deal 
of literary information in his Herbstabende und Wintemdehte : 
Gespfdche iiber DuhiungeHund I)ichter{iii(iS-i^^iy The allitera- 
tive versification which he admired in the old German poems 
he liimself employed in his Deutsche Stammkbnige (1844) and 
Das verhdngnissvolle Zahimeh, oder Karl der Crosse und der 
Heilige Goar (1852). 

EITMOLLER, MICHAEL (1644-1683), German physician, 
was bom at Leipzig on the afith of May 1644, studied at his 
native place and at Wittenberg, and after travelling in Italy, 
France and England was recalled in 1668 to Leipzig;, where 
he was admitted a member of the faculty of medicine in 1676, 
Alxjut the same time the university confided to him the chair of 
botany, and appointed him extraordinary professor of surgery 
and anatomy. He died on the 9th of March 1683, at Leipzig, 
He enjoyed a great reputation as a lecturer, and wrote many 
tracts pn medical and chemical subjects. His collected works 
were published in 1708 by his son, Michael Ernst Ettmuller 
(1673-1732), who was successively professor of medicine (1702), 
anatomy and surgery (1706), physiology (1719) and pathology 
(1724) at Leipzig. 

ETTM0K» a river and parish of Selkirkshire, Scotland. The 
river rises in Capel Fell (2223 ^ extreme S.W. 

of the sliire, and flows in a north-easterly direction for 32 m. 
to its junction with the Tweed, its principal alHuent being the 
Yarrow. In the parish of Ettrick were born James Hogg, the 
“ Ettrick shepherd ” (the site of the cottage being marked by a 
monument erected in 1898), Tibbie (Elizabeth) Shiel (1782-1878), 
keeper of the famous inn at the head of St Mary’s Loch, both 
of whom are buried in the churcliyard, and Thomas Boston 
(1713-1767), one of the founders of the Relief church. About 
2 m. bek)w Ettrick church is Tliirlestane Castle, the seat of 
I^ord Napier and Ettrick, a descendant of the Nafiiers of 
Merchiston, and beside it is the ruin of the stronghold that 
belonged to John Scott of Thirlestane, to whom, in njward for 
his loyalty, James V. granted a sheaf of spears a.s a crest, and the 
motto, Ready, aye ready. Two miles up Rankle Burn, a 
right-hand tributary, lies the site of Buccleuch, another strong- 
hold of the Scotts, which gave them the titles of earl (1619) and 
duke (1663). Only the merest fragment remains of Tushieluw 
tower, occupying high ground opposite the confluence of the 
Rankle and the Ettrick, the home of Adam Scott, “ King of the 
Border,” who was executed for his misdeeds in 1530. Lower 
down the dale is Deloraine, recalling one of the leading characters 
in The Lay of the Last Minstrel. If the name come from the 
Gaelic dail Chain, “ Oran’s field,” the district was probably a 
scene of the labours of St Oran (d. 548), an Irish saint and friend 
of Columba. It seems that Sir Walter Scott’s rhythm lias 
caused the accent wrongly to Ixj laid on the last, instead of the 
penultimate syllable. Carterhaugh, a corruption of Carelhaugh, 
occupying the land where Ettrick and Yarrow meet, w^ the 
scene of the ballad of “ Young Tanilane,” and of the liistoric 
football match in 1815, under the auspices of the duke of 
Buccleuch, between the burghers of Selkirk, charppioned by 
Walter Scott, sheriff of the Forest (not yet a baronet), and the 
men of Yarrow vale, championed by the Ettrick slvephierd. 

ETTY, WILUAM (1787-1849), British painter, was bom at 
York, on the 10th of March 1787. His father had been in early 
life a miller, but had finally established himself in the city of 
York as a baker of spice-bread. After some scanty instruction 
of the most elementary kind, the future painter, at the of 
eleven and a half, left the paternal roof, and was bound apprentice 
in the printing-office of the Hull PacheU Amid many triab and 
discouragements he completed his term of seven years’ servitude, 
and having in tliat period come by practice, at first surreptitious, 
though afterwards allowed by bis master “ in lawful hours,” 
to know his own powers, he removed to London. 

The kindness of an elder brother and a wealthy uncle, William 
£tty, himself an artist, stood him in good stead* He commenced 
his training by copying without instruction irom nature, models, 
prints, &c. — his first academy, as he himself says, being a 
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plaster-cast shop in Cock Lane^ Smithfield. Here he made a copy 
from an ancient cast of Cupid and Psyche, which was shown to 
Opie, and led to his being enrolled in 1807 as student of the 
Academy, whose schools were at that time conducted in Somerset 
House. Among his fellow-scholars at this pyeriod of his career 
were some who in after years rose to eminence in their art, such as 
Wilkie, Haydon, Collins, Constable. His uncle generously paid the 
necessary fee of one hundred guineas, and in title summer of 1807 
he was admitted to be a private pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
who was at the very acme of his fame. Etty himself always 
looked on this privilege as one of incalculable value, and till his 
latest day regarded Lawrence as one of the chief ornaments 
of British art. For some years after he quitted Sir Thomas’s 
studio, even as late as 1816, the influence of his preceptor was 
traceable in the mannerism of his works. Though he had by 
this time made great progress in his art, his career was still one 
of almost continual failure, hardly cheered by even a passing 
ray of success. In 1811, after repeated rejections, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his ‘‘Telemachus rescuing Antiope” on 
the walls of the Academy. It was badly hung, however, and 
attracted little notice. For the next five years he persevered 
with quiet and constant energy in overcoming the disadvantages 
of his early training with yearly growing success, and he was 
even beginning to establish something like a name when in 1816 
he resolved to improve his knowledge of art by a journey to 
Italy. After an absence of three months, however, he was 
compelled to return home without having penetrated farther 
south than Florence. Struggles and vexations still continued 
to harass him, but he bore up against them with patient endur- 
ance and force of will. In 1820 his Coral-finders,” exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, attracted much attention, and its success 
was more than equalled by that of ” Cleopatra’s arrival in 
Cilicia,” shown in the following year. In 1822 he again set out on 
a lour to Italy, taking Paris on his way, and astonishing his 
fellow-students at the Louvre by the rapidity and fidelity with 
which he copied from the old masters in that gallery. On 
arriving at Rome he immediately resumed his studies of the old 
masters, and elicited many expressions of wonder from his 
Italian fellow-artists for the .same qualities which had gained 
the admiration of the French. Though Etty was duly impressed 
by the grand chefs-d'ixuvre of Raphael and Michelangelo at 
Rome, he was not sorry Uy exchange that city for Venice, which 
he always regarded as the true home of art in Italy. His own 
style as a colourist held much more of the Venetian than of any 
other Italian school, and he admired his prototypes with a zeal 
and exclusiveness that sometimes bordered on extravagance. , 
Early in 1824 he returned home to find that honours long 
unjustly withheld were awaiting him. In that year he was made 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1828 he was promoted 
to the full dignity of an Academician. In the interval between 
these dates he had produced the “ Combat (Woman interceding 
for the Vanquished),” and the first of the series of three pictures 
on the subject of Judith, both of which ultimately came into the 
possession of the Scottish Academy. Etty’s career was from this 
time one of slow but uninterrupted success. In 1830 he again 
crossed the channel with the view to another art tour through 
the continent ; but he was overtaken in Paris by the insurrection 
of the Three Days, and was so much shocked by the sights he 
was compelled to witness in that time that he returned home 
with all convenient speed. During the next ten years of his life 
the zeal and unabated assiduity of his studies were not at all 
diminished. He was a constant attendant at the Academy Life 
Schcwl, where he used to work regularly along with the students, 
the remonstrances of some of his fellow-Acade- 
f^icians, Vho thought the practice undignified. The course of 
his studies was only interrupted by occasional visits to his native 
city, and to Scotland, where he was welcomed with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and jeted with the most gratifying heartiness by 
his brother-artists at Edinburgh. On the occasion of one of 
these visits he gave the finishing touches to his trio of Judiths, 
In 1840, and again in 1841, Etty undertook a pilgrimage to the 
Netherlands, to seek and examine for himself the masterpieces 


of Rubens in the churches and public galleries there. Two years 
later he once more visited France with a view to collecting 
materials for what he called “ his last epic,” his famous picture of 
“ Joan of Arc.” This subject, which would have tasked to the 
full even his great powers in the prime and vigour of manhood, 
proved almost too serious an undertaking for him in his old age. 
It exhibits, at least, amid great excellences, undeniable proofs of 
decay on the part of the painter ; yet it brought a higher price 
than any of his earlier and more perfect works, £2^00, In 1848, 
after completing this work, he retired to York, having realized 
a comfortable independence. One wish alone remained for him 
now to gratify ; he desired to see a “ gathering ” of his pictures. 
With much difficulty and exertion he was enabled to assemble 
the great majority of them from various parts of the British 
Islands j and so numerous were they that the walls of the large 
hall he engaged in London for their exhibition were nearly 
covered. This took place in the summer of 1849 ; on the 13th of 
November of that same year he died. He received the honours of 
a public funeral in his native city. 

Etty holds a secure place among English artists. His drawing 
was frequently incorrect, but in feeling and skill as a colourist 
he has few equals. His most conspicuous defects as a painter 
were the result of insufficient general culture and narrowness of 
sympathy. 

See Etty’s autobiography, published in the Art Journal for 1849, 
and the Life of William Etty\ R.A,^ by Gilchri.st (2 vols., 1855). 

ETYMOLOGY (Gr. eTiyxos, true, and Xoyos, account), that part 
or branch of the science of linguistics which deals with the origin 
or derivation of words. The Greek word in so far as it 

was applied to words, referred to the real underlying meaning 
rather than to the origin. It was the Stoics who asserted that 
the discovery of to Iru/xoi/ would explain the essence of the 
things and ideas represented by words. Plato in the Cratylus 
makes a nearer approach to the modern view when he connects, 
e.g. yvvr;, woman, with yovn), seed, while he jests at such ety- 
mological feats as the derivation of orpaj'os, heaven, exTrb tou bpdv 
ra avu), from looking at things above, or av^^pojTros, man, from 
o dvaOpCiv a bwajiTtVy he who looks up at what he sees. Until 
the comparative study of philology and the development of the 
laws underlying phonetic changes, the derivation of words was 
a matter mostly of guess-work, sometimes right but more often 
wrong, based on superficial resemblances of form and the like. 
This popular etymology, to which' the Germans have given the 
name Volksetymologic or folk-etymology, has had much influence 
in the form which words take (f.g. crawfish ” or “ crayfish,” 
from the French crevisy modern ecrevisse, or “ sand-blind,” from 
sambltnd, i.e. semi-, half-blind), and has frequently been the 
occasion of homonyms. W. W. Skeat has embodied in certain 
canons or rules some well-known principles which should be 
observed in giving the etymology of a word ; these may be 
usefully given here: “(i) Before attempting an etymology, 
ascertain the earliest form and use of the word, and observe 
chronology. (2) Observe history and geography ; borrowings 
are due to actual contact. (3) Observe phonetic laws, especially 
those which regulate the mutual relation of consonants in the 
various Aryan languages, at the same time comparing the vowel 
sounds. (4) In comparing two words, A and B, belonging to 
the same language, of which A contains the lesser number of 
syllables, A must be taken to be the more original word, unless 
we have evidence of contraction or other corruption. (5) In 
comparing two words, A and B, belonging to the same language 
and consisting of the same number of syllables, the older form 
can usually be distinguished by observing the sound of the 
principal vowel. (6^ Strong verbs, in the Teutonic languages, 
and the so-called “ irregular verbs ” in Latin, are commonly to 
be considered as primary, other related forms being taken from 
them. (7) The whole of a word, and not a portion only, ought 
to be reasonably accounted for ; and, in tracing changes of 
form, any infringement of phonetic laws is to be regarded with 
suspicion. (8) Mere resemblances of form and apparent con- 
nexion in sense between languages which have different phonetic 
laws or no necessary connexion are commonly a delusion, and 
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are not to be regarded. (9) When words in two different languages 
arc more nearly alike than the ordinary phonetic laws would 
allow, there is a strong probability that one language has borrowed 
the word from the other. Truly cognate words ought not to be 
too much alike. (10) It is useless to offer an explanation of an 
English word which will not also explain all the cognate forms ” 
(Introduction to Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 
1898). 

An English word is either the extant formal representative 
or direct phonetic descendant of an earlier (Teutonic) word, 
or it has been adopted or adapted from some foreign language,” 
adoption being a popular, and adaptation being a literary or 
learned process ; finally, there is formation, i.e. the “ combination 
of existing words (foreign or native) or parts of words with each 
other or with living formatives, i,e, syllables which no longer 
exist as separate words, but yet have an appreciable signification 
which they impart to the new product ” (see Introduction to the 
Oxford New English Dictionary, p. xx). A further classification 
of words according to their origin is that into (i) naturals, i.e. 
purely native words, like “mother,” “father,” “house”; (2) 
those which become perfectly naturalized, though of foreign 
origin, like “ cat,” “ mutton,” “ beef ” ; (3) denizens, words 
naturalized in usage but keeping the foreign pronunciation, 
spelling and inflections, e.g. “focus,” “camera”; (4) aliens, 
words for foreign things, institutions, offices, &c., for which 
there is no English equivalent, e.g., menu, table d'hote, impi, lakh, 
mollah, tarhush ; (5) casuals, e.g., bloc, Ausgleich, sabotage, differing 
only from “ aliens ” in their temporary use. The full etymology 
of a word should include the phonetic descent, the source of the 
word, whether from a native or from a foreign origin, and, if 
the latter, whether by adoption or adaptation, or, if a formed 
word, the origin of the parts which go to make it up. In the 
present edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannic.a such full ety- 
mologies, which would be necessary and in place in an etymo- 
logical dictionary, have not been given in every instance, but 
brief etymological notes are appended, showing in outline the 
sources and history, and in many cases the development in 
meaning. (Sec also Dictionary.) 

EU, a town of north-western France, in the department of 
Seine-Inf^rieure, on the river Bresle, 64 m. N.N.E. of Rouen 
on the Western railway, and 2 m. E.S.E. of Le Treport, at the 
mouth of the Bresle, which is canalized between the two towns. 
Pop. (1906) 4865. The extensive forest of Eu lies to the south- 
east of the town. Eu has three buildings of importance — the 
beautiful Gothic church of St Laurent (12th and 13th centuries) 
of which the exterior of the choir with its three tiers of ornamented 
buttressing and the double arches between the pillars of the nave 
are architecturally notable ; the chapel of the Jesuit college (built 
about 1625), in which are the tombs of Henry, third duke of 
Guise, and his wife, Katherine of Cleves; and the ch&teau. 
The latter was begun by Henry of Guise in 1578, in place of an 
older ch&teau burnt by Louis XI. in 1475 to prevent its capture 
by the English. It was continued by Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier in the latter half of the 17th century, and restored by 
Louis Philipp>e who, in 1843 ^845, received Queen Victoria 

within its walls. In 1902 the greater part of the building was 
destroyed by fire. The town has a tribunal of commerce and 
a communal college, flour-mills, manufactories of earthenware, 
biscuits, furniture, casks, and glass and brick works ; the port 
has trade in grain, timber, hemp, flax, &c. 

Eu (Augusta) was in existence under the Romans. The first 
line of its counts, supposed to be descended from the dukes of 
Normandy, had as heiress Alix (died 1227), who married Raoul 
(Ralph) de Lusignan, known as the Sire dTssoudun from his 
lordship of that name. Through their grand-daughter Marie, 
the countship of Eu passed by marriage to the house of Brienne, 
two members of which, both named Raoul, were constables of 
France. King John confiscated the countship in 1350, and gave 
it to John of Artois (1352). His great-grandson, Charles, son 
of Philip of Artois, count of Eu, and Marie of Berry, played a 
conspicuous part in the Hundr^ Years’ War. He was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Agincourt (14x5), and remained in 


England twenty-three years, in accordance with the dying 
injunctions of Henry V. that he was not to be let go until 
his son, Henry VI., was of age to govern his dominions. 
He accomp>anied Charles VII. on his campaigns in Normandy 
and Guyenne, and was made lieutenant-general of these two 
provinces. It was he who effected a reconciliation between the 
king and the dauphin after the revolt of the latter. He was 
created a peer of France in 1458, and made governor of Paris 
during the war of the League of the Public Weal (1465). He 
died on the 15th of July 1472 at the age of about seventy-eight, 
leaving no children. His sister’s son, John of Burgundy, count 
of Nevers, now received the countship, which passed through 
heiresses, in the 15th century, to the house of Cleves, and to that 
of Lorraine-Guise. In 1660 Henry II. of Lorraine, duke of Guise, 
sold it to “Mademoiselle,” Anne Marie Louise d’Orl^ans, 
duchesse de Montpensier (q.v.), who made it over (1682) to the 
duke of Maine, bastard son of Louis XIV., as part of the price 
of the release of her lover Lauzun. The second son of the duke 
of Maine, Louis Charles de Bourbon (1701-177^), bore the title 
of count of Eu. In 1755 he inherited from his elder brother, 
Louis Auguste de Bourbon (1700-1755), prince de Dombes, 
great estates, part of which he sold to the king. The remainder, 
which was still considerable, passed to his cousin the duke of 
Penthi^vre. These estates were confiscated at the Revolution ; 
but at the Restoration they were bestowed by Ixiuis XVII. on 
the duchess-dowager of Orleans who, in 1821, bequeathed them 
to her son, afterwards King Ix)uis Philippe. They were again 
confiscated in 1852, but were restored to the Orleans family by 
the National Assembly after the Franco-German War. The title 
of count of Eu was revived in the 19th century in favour of 
the eldest son of the duke of Nemours, second son of King 
Louis Philippe. 

EUBOEA (pronounced Ewia in the modern language), 
Euripos, or Negropont, the largest island of the Grecian 
archipelago. It is separated from the mainland of Greece by 
the Euboic Sea. In general outline it is long and narrow ; it 
is about 90 m. long, and varies in breadth from 30 m. to 4. 
Its general direction is from N.W. to S.E., and it is traversed 
throughout its length by a mountain range, which forms part of 
the chain that bounds Thessaly on the E., and is continued south 
of Euboea in the lofty islands of Andros, Tenos and Myconos- 
The principal peaks of this range arc grouped in three knots 
which divide the island into three portions. Towards the north, 
opposite the Locrian territory, the highest peaks are Mts. 
Gaetsades (4436 ft.) and Xeron (3232 ft.). The former was 
famed in ancient times for its medicinal plants, and at its foot 
are the celebrated hot springs, near the town of Aedepsus (mod. 
Lipsos), called the Baths of Heracles, used, we are told, by the 
dictator L. Cornelius Sulla, and still frequented by the Greeks 
for the cure of gout, rheumatism and digestive disorders. These 
springs, strongly sulphurous, rise a short distance inland at 
several points, and at last pour steaming over the rocks, which 
they have yellowed with their deposit, into the Euboic Sea. 
Opposite the entrance of the Maliac Gulf is the promontory of 
Cenacum, the highest point (2221 ft.) behind which is now called 
Lithada, a corruption of Lichades, the ancient name of the 
islands off the extremity of the headland. Here again we meet 
with the legends of Heracles, for this cap^, together with the 
neighbouring coast of Trachis, was the scene of the events 
connected with the death of that hero, as described by Sophocles 
in the Trachiniae. Near the north-east extremity of the island, 
and almost facing the entrance of the Gulf of Pagasae, is the pro- 
montory of Artemisium, celebrated for the great naval victory 
gained by the Greeks over the Persians, 480 b.c. Towards the 
centre, to the N.E. of Chalcis, rises the highest of its mountains, 
Dirphys or Dirphe, now Mount Delphi (5725 ft.), the bare summit 
of which is not entirely free from snow till the end of May, while 
its sides are clothed with pines and firs, and lower down with 
chestnuts and planes. It is one of the most conspicuous summits 
of eastern Greece, and from its flanks the promontory of Chw- 
sonesus projects into the Aegean. At the southern extrerai^ 
the highest mountain is Ocha, now called St Elias (4830 ft.)^ 
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The soutli-western promontory was named Gcraestus, the south- 
oa&tem Caf^aceus ; the latter, an exposed point, attracts tke 
storms, which ruah between it and the neighbourinf cliffs of 
Andros as through a funnel. The whole of the eastern coast 
is rocky and destitute of harbours, especially the part called 
Coela, or “ the Hollows,” where part of the Persian fleet was 
wrecked. So greatly was this dreaded by sailors that the principal 
line of trafl^ from the north of the Aegean to Athens used to 
pass by Chalcis and the Euboic Sea. 

Euboea was believed to have originally farmed part of the 
mainland, and to have been separated from it by an earthquake. 
This is the less improbable because it lies in the neighbourhood 
of a line of earthquake movement, and both from Thucydides and 
from Strabo we hear of the northern part of the island being 
sliaken at different periods, and the latter writer speaks of a 
fountain at Clialcis being dried up by a similar cause, and a 
mud volcano formed in the neighbouring plain. Evidences of 
volcanic action are also traceable in the legends connected with 
Heracles at Aedepsus and Cenaeum, which here, as at Lemnos 
and dsewhere in Greece, have that origin. Its northern extremity 
is separated from the Thessalian coast by a strait, which at one 
poj2]»t is not more than a mile and a half in width. In the 
ncigbbongrhood of Chalcis, both to the north and the south, the 
ba^rsaresoctimfined as readily to explain the story of Agamemnon 
fleet having been detained there by contrary winds. At Chalcis 
itseK, where the strait is narrowest, it is called the Euripus, and 
here it is divided in* the middle by a rock, on which formerly 
a castle stood. The channel towards Boeotia, which is now 
closed, is spanned by a stone bridge. The other, which is far 
the deeper of the two^ is crossed by an iron swing-bridge, allow- 
ing for the passage of vessels. This bridge, which dates from 
1896, replaced a smaller wooden swing-bridge erected in 1856. 
The extraordinary changes of tide which take place m this 
passage have been a subject of wonder from classical times. 
At: one moment the current runs like a river in one direction, and 
shortly afterwards with equal velocity in the other. Strabo 
speaks of it as varying seven times in the day, but it is more 
accurate to say, with Livy, that it is irregular. A bridge was 
first construct^ here in the twenty-first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian Wan, when Euboea revolted from Athens ; and thus the ^ 
Boeotians, whose work it was, contrived to make that country 

an island to every one but themselves.” The Boeotians by 
this means secured a powerful weapon of offence against Athens, 
being able to impede their suppUe.s of gold and corn from Thrace, 
of timber from Maacdonia, and of horses from Thessaly. The 
name Euripus was corrupted during the middle ages into Evripo 
and Egripo, and in this latter form transferred, to the whole 
islteid> whence tlie Venetians, when they occupied the district, 
altered it to Negroponte, referring to the bridge which connected 
it with the mainlandL 

The rivers of Euboea are few in number and scanty in volume. 
In the noTth’reostem portion the Budorus flows into the Aegean, 
being formed by two streams which unite their waters in a small 
plain, Band were perihaps tlie Gereus and Neleus concerning which 
the story was told that sheep drinking the water of the one 
became white, of the other black. On tdie north coast, near 
Histiaea, is the Callas ; and on the western side the Lelantus, 
near Chalcis, flowing through the plain of the same name. This 
plain, which intervenes between Chalcis and Eretria, and was a 
fruitful source of contention to those cities, is the most consider- 
able of the few and small spaces of level ground in the island, 
and wHtF fertile in com. Aristotle, when speakii^ of the aristo- 
cnMuc oharacter of the horse, as requiring fertile soil for its support, 
and 0|3$cquentiy l)eing associated with wealth, instances its 
use among the Chalcidians and Eretrians, and in the former 
of those two! states we find a class of nobles caJled liifpoboiae. 
This rich district was aftserwards occupied by Athenian cleruchs. 
The next largest plain was that of Histiaea, and at the present 
day this; and the neighbourhood of the Budorus (A^unet-Aga) 
ace the two best cultivated parts of Euboea, owing to the exen* 
tions of foreign cobnists. The mountains afford exioellfiiit 
pasturage for sheep and cattle, which were ceaced in great 


I quantities in ancient times, and seem to have given the island 
I its name ; these pjastures belonged to the state. The forests 
are eatensive and fine, and are now superintended by government 
officials, called 5 acro<^AaK€s, in spite or with the connivance 
of whom the timber is being rapidly destroyed — partly from 
the merciless way in which it is cut by the proprietors, partly 
from its being burnt by the shepherds, for the sake of the rich 
grass that springs up after such conflagrations, and partly owing 
to the ^ata, whose bhe kills all the young growths. In the 
mountains wiare several valuable mines of iron and copper ; 
and from ICarysios, at the south of the island, came the green and 
white marble, the modem Cipollino, which was in great request 
among the Romans of the imperial period for architectural 
purjH)ses, and the quarries of which belonged to the emperor. 
The scenery of Euboea is perhaps the most beautiful in Greece, 
owing to the varied combinations of rock, wood and water; 
for from the uplands the sea is almost always in view, either the 
wide island-studded expanse of the Aegean, or the succession of 
lakes formed by the Euboic Sea, together with mountains of ex- 
quisite outline, while the valleys and maritime plains are clothed 
either with fruit trees or with plane trees of magnificent growth. 

On the other hand, no part of Greece is so destitute of interest- 
ing remains of antiquity as Euboea. The only site which has 
attracted archaeologists is that of Eretria {q,v.)y which was 
excavated by the American School of Athens in 1890-1895. 

Like most of the Greek islands, Euboea was originally known 
under other names, such as Maoris and Doliche from its shape, 
and Ellopia and Abantis from the tribes inhabiting it. The 
races by which it was occupied at an early period were different 
in the three districts, into which, as we have seen, it was naturally 
divided. In the northern portion we find the Histiaei and 
Ellopes, Thessalian races, which probably had passed over from 
the Pagasaean Gulf. In central Euboea were the Curetes and 
Abantes, who seem to have come from the neighbouring continent 
by way of the Euripus ; of these the Almntes, after being rein- 
forced by lonians from Attica, rose to great power, and exercised 
a sort of supremacy over the whole island, so that in Homer 
the inhabitants generally are called by that name. The southern 
part was occupied by the Dryopes, part of which tribe, after 
having been expelled from their original seats in the south of 
Thessaly by the Dorians, mi^ated to this island, and established 
themselves in the three cities of Karystos, Dystos and Styra. 
The population of Euboea at the present day is made up of 
elements not less various, for many of the Greek inhabitants 
seem to liave immigrated, partly from the mainland, and partly 
from other islands ; and besides these, the southern portion 
is occupied by Albanians, who probably have come from Andros ; 
and in the mountain districts nomad ^ach shepherds are found. 

Hisiary . — The history of the island is for the most part that 
of its two principal cities, Chalcis and Eretria, the latter of which 
was situated about 15 m. S.E. of the former, and was also on 
the shore of the Euboic Sea. The neighbourhood of the fertile 
Lelantian or Lelantine plain, and their proximity to the place of 
passage to the mainland, wc?re evidently the causes of the choice 
of site, as well as of their prosperity. Botli cities were Ionian 
settlements from Attica, and their importance in early times 
is shown by their numerous colonies in Magna Graeeia and 
Sicily, such as Cumae, Rhegium and Naxos, and on the coast 
of Macedonia, the projecting portion of which, with its three 
peninsulas, hence obtained the name of Chalcidice. In this way 
they opened new trade routes to the Greeks, and extended the 
field of civilization. How great their commerce was is shown ^ 
the fact that the Euboic scale of weights and measures was in 
use at Athens (until Solon, g,v,) and among the Ionic cities 
generally. They were rival cities, and at first appear to have 
been equally powerful ; one of the earliest of the sea-fights 
mentioned in Greek history took place between them, and in 
this we are told that many of the oriier Greek states took part. 
It was in consequence of the aid which* the people of Miletus 
lent to the. Eretmans on this occasion that Eretria sent five 
ships to aid the. loniaaB in their revolt against the Persians 
(m lOMiA); and owiqg to this,^ that; city was the first 



in Greece proper to be attacked by Datis and Artaphemes 
in 490 B.c. It was utterly mined on that occasion, and its 
inhabitants were transported to Persia. Though it was restored 
after the battle of Marathon, on a site at a little distance from 
its original position, it never regained its former eminence, but 
it was still the second city in the island; From this time its 
neighbour Chalcis, which, though it suffered from a lack of good 
water, was, as Strabo says, the natural capital from its com- 
manding the Euripus, held an undisputed supremacy. Already, 
however, this city had sviffered from the growing power of Athens. 
In the year 506, when the Chalcidians joined with the Boeotians 
and the Spartan king Cleomenes in a league against that state, 
they were totally defeated by the Athenians, who established 
4000 Attic settlers (see Cleruchy) on their lands, and seem to 
have reduced the whole island to a condition of dependence. 
Again, in 446, when Euboea endeavoured to throw off the yoke, 
it was once more reduced by Pericles, and a new body of settlers 
was planted at Histiaea in the north of the island, after the 
inhabitants of that town had been expelled. This event is re- 
fereed to by Aristophanes in the Clouds (212), where the old 
fanner, on lx^ing shown Euboea on the map “ lying out.stretched 
in all its length,’’ remarks, — “ I know ; we laid it prostrate 
under Pericles.’’ Tlie Athenians fully recognized its importance 
to them, as supplying them with corn and cattle, as securing 
their commerce, and as guaranteeing them against piracy, for 
its proximity to the coast of Attica rendered it extremely 
dangerous to them when in other hands, so that Demosthenes, 
in the De corona, speaks of a time when the pimtes that made 
it their headquarters so infested the neighbouring sea as to 
prevent all navigation. But in the 2Tst year of the Peloponnesian 
war the island succeeded in regaining its independence. After 
this we find it taking sides with one or other of the leading 
states, until, after the battle of Chaeronea, it passed into the 
hands of Philip IT. of Macedon, and finally into those of the 
Romans. By Philip V. of Macedon Chalcis was called one of the 
three fetters of Greece, Demetrias on the Gulf of Pagasae and 
Corinth being the other two. 

In modern history Euboea or Negropont comes once more 
prominently into notice at the time of the fourth crusade. In 
the partition of the Eastern empire by the I/atins which followed 
that event the island was divided into three fiefs^ the occupants 
of which ere long found it ex]i^edient to place themselves under 
the protection of the Venetian republic, which thenceforward 
became the sovereign power in the country. For more than 
two centuries and a half during which the Venetians remained 
in possession, it was one of the most valuableof their dependencies, 
and the lion of St Mark may still be seen, both over the sea gate 
of Chalcis and in other parts of the town. At length in 1470, 
after a valiant defence, this well-fortified city was wrested from 
them by Mahommed IT., and the whole island fell into tfie hands 
of the Turks. One desperate attempt to regain it was made 
by Francesco Morosini (d. 1694) in 1688, when the city was 
besieged by land and sea for three months ; but owing to the 
strength of the place, and the disease which thinned their ranks, 
the assailants were forced to withdraw. At the conclusion of 
the Greek War of Independence, in 1830, the island was delivered 
from the Turkish sway, and constituted a part of the newly 
established Greek state. Euboea at the present tfme produces 
a large amount of grain, and its mineral wealth is also considerable, 
great quantities of magnesia and lignite being exported. In 
1899 it was constituted a separate nmne (pop. 1907, 116,903). 

BnrLiOGRAPHY. — H. N. Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 
GriecJumlawd, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1863) ; C. Bnrsian, Gsographie von 
Gfiechenland, vol. ii. (Leipzig, 1872^ ; C. Neumann ami J. Partsch, 
Physikalische Geographic von Griechenland (Breslau ; 

Baedeker's Greece {3rd ed., Leipzig, 1905) ; for statistics see Greece ; 
Topography, (H. F. T.) 

EUBULIDE89 a native of Miletus, Greek philosopher and 
successor of Eiiclcides as head of the Megarian school. Nothing 
is known of the events oPhis life. Indirect evidence shows that 
he was a contemporary of Aristotle, whom he attacked with great 
bitterness. There was also a tradition that Derrt^thenes was 
one of his pupib« His name has been preserved chiefly by some 


celebrated, though false and captious, syllogisms of which he 
was the reputed author. Though mainly examples of verbal 
quibbling, they serve to show the difficulties of language ahd of 
explaining the relations of sense-given impressions. Eubulides 
wrote a treatise on Diogenes the Cynic and also a number of 
comedies. (See Mroartan School of Philosophy.) 

BUBULUS, of Anaphlystus, Athenian demagogue during the 
time of Demosthenes. He was a persistent opponent of that 
statesman, and was chiefly instrumental in securing the acquittal 
of Aeschines (who had been his own clerk) when accused of 
treachery in connexion with the embassy to Philip of Macedon. 
Eubiilus took little interest in military affairs, and was (at any 
rate at first) a strong advocate of peace, at nny price. He devoted 
himself to matters of administration, especially in the department 
of finance, and although he is said to have increased the revenues 
and to have done real service to his country, there is no doubt 
that he took advantage of his position to make use of the material 
forces of the state for his own aggrandizement. His proposal 
that any one who should move that the Theoric Fund should be 
applied to military purposes should be put to death may have 
gained him the goodwill of the people, but it was not in the 
true interest of the state. Later, Eubulus himself seems to have 
recognized this, and to have been desirous of modifying or 
repealing the regulation, but it was too late ; Athens had lost 
all feelings of patriotism ; cowardly and indolent, she rivalled 
even Tarentum in her luxury and extravagance (Theopompus 
in Athenaeus iv. p. 166). As one of the chief members of an 
embassy to Philip, Eubulus allowed himself to be won over, 
and henceforth did his utmost to promote the cause of the 
Macedonian. The indignant remonstrances of Demosthenes 
failed to weaken Eubulus’s hold on the pojiular favour, and after 
his death (before 330) he was distinguished with special honours, 
which were described by Hypereides in a speech (He/it rwv , 
¥jv/ 3 ov\o\f Siupmv) now lost. Etibulus was no doubt a man of 
considerable talent and reputation as an orator, but norte of his 
speeches has survived, nor is there any appn^ciation of them in 
ancient writers. Aristotle {Rhetoric, i. 15. 15) mentions a speech 
against Chares, and Theopompus (in his Philippica) had given 
an account of his life, extracts from which are preserved in 
llarpocration. 

See Demosthenes, De corona, pp. 232, 235 ; De falsa legatione, 
pp. 434, 435, 438 ; Adversus Leptinem, j). 498 ; In MitUam, pp. 380, 
581 ; Aeschines, De falsa Icgaitonc, ad fin . ; Index to C. W. Muller's 
Oratores AHici ; A. I). Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit (1885). 

BUBULUS, Athenian poet of the Middle comedy, flourished 
about 370 B.c. Fragments from about fifty of the 104 plays 
attributed to him are preserved in Athenaeus. They show that 
he took little interest in political affairs, but confined himself 
chiefly to mythological subjects, ridiculing, when opportunity 
offered, the bombastic style of the tragedians, especially Euri- 
pides. His language is pure, and his versification correct. 

Fragments in T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum fragmenta, il. (1884). 

BUCALYPTUS, a large genus of tree.s of the natural order 
Myrtaceae, indigenous, with a few exceptions, to Australia and 
Tasmania. In Australia the Eucalypti are commonly called 
“ gum-trees ” or “ stringy-bark trees,” from their gummy or 
resinous products, or fibrous bark. The genus, from the evidence 
of leaf-remains, appears to have been represented by several 
Species in Eocene times. The leaves are leathery in texture, 
hang obliquely or vertically, and are studded with glands which 
contain a fragrant volatile oil. The petals cohere to form a cap ' 
which is discarded when the flower expands. The fruit is sur- 
rounded by a woody cup-shaped receptacle and contains very 
numerous minute seeds. The Eucalypti are rapid in growth, 
and many species arc of great height, E. amygdalina, the tallest 
known tree, attaining to as much as 480 ft., exceeding in height 
the Californian big-tree {Sequoia gigantea), with a diameter of 
8r ft. E. globulus, so called from the rounded form of its cap- 
like corolla, is the blue gum tree of Victoria and Tasmania. 
The leaves of trees from three to five years of age are large, 
sessile and of a glaucous-white colour, and grow horizontally ; 

> Whence the name (eizdAyrroi, well-covered) given by L'H^jritier, 
15^88. 
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those of older trees are ensiform, 6-12 in. long, and bluish- 
green in hue, and are directed downwards. The flowers are single 
or in clusters, and nearly sessile. This species is one of the largest 
trees in the world, and attains a height of 375 ft. Since 1854 
it has been successfully introduced into the south of Europe, 
Algeria, Egypt, Tahiti, New Caledonia, Natal and India, and has 
been extensively planted in California, and, with the object of 
lessening liability to droughts, along the line of the Central 
Pacific railway. It would probably thrive in any situation having 
a mean annual temperature not below 60® F., but it will not 
endure a temperature of less than 27® F. Its supposed property 
of reducing the amount of malaria in marshy districts is attribut- 
able to the drainage effected by its roots, rather than to the 
antiseptic exhalations of its leaves. To the same cause also is 
ascribed the gradual disappearance of mosquitoes in the neigh- 
bourhood of plantations of this tree, as at Lake Fezara, in Algeria. 
Since about 1870, when the tree was planted in its cloisters, the 
monastery of St Paolo a la tr6 Fontana has become habitable 
throughout the year, although situated in one of the most fever- 
stricken districts of the Roman Campagna. An essential oil is 
obtained by aqueous distillation of the leaves of this and other 
species of Eucalyptus^ which is a colourless or straw-coloured 
fluid when freshly prepared, with a characteristic odour and 
taste, of sp. gr. 0*910 to 0*930, and soluble in its own weight 
of alcohol. This consists of many different bodies, the most 
important of which is eucalyptol, a volatile oil, which constitutes 
about 70 %. This is the portion of eucalyptus oil which passes 
over between 347® and 351® F., and crystallizes at 30® F. It 
consists chiefly of a terpene and cymenc. Eucalyptus oil also 
contains, after exposure to the air, a crystallizable resin derived 
from eucalyptol. The dose of the oil is A to 3 minims. Eucalyptol 
may be given in similar doses, and is preferable for purposes of 
inhalation. The oil derived from E, amygdalina contains a large 
quantity of phellandrene, which forms a crystalline nitrate, and 
is veiy irritating when inhaled. The oils from different species 
of Eucalyptus vary widely in composition. 

Eucalyptus oil is protmbly the most powerful antiseptic of its 
class, especially when it is old, as ozone is formed in it on exposure 
to air. Internally it has the typical actions of a volatile oil in 
marked degree. I.,ike quinine, it arrests the normal amoeboid 
movements of the polymorphonuclear leucocytes, and has a 
definite antiperiodic action ; but it is a very poor substitute for 
quinine in malaria. In large doses it acts as an irritant to the 
kidneys, by which it is largely excreted, and as a marked nervous 
depressant, abolishing the reflex functions of the spinal cord 
and ultimately arresting respiration by its action on the medullary 
centre. An emulsion, made by shaking up equal parts of the 
oil and powdered gum-arabic with water, has been used as a 
urethral injection, and has also been given internally in drachm 
doses in pulmonary tuberculosis and other microbic diseases 
of the lungs and bronchi. The oil has somehow acquired an 
extraordinary popular reputation in influenza, but there is no 
evidence to show that it has any marked influence upon this 
disease or that its use tends to lessen the chances of infection. 
It has been used as an antiseptic by surgeons, and is an ingredient 
of “ catheter oil,” used for sterilizing and lubricating urethral 
catheters, now that carbolic oil, formerly employed, lias lieen 
shown to be practically worthless as an antiseptic. Eucalyptus 
rostrata and other species yield eucalyptus or red gum, which must 
be distinguished from Botany Bay kino. Red gum is very 
powerfully astringent and is given internally, in doses of 2 to 5 
grains, in cases of diarrhoea and pharyngeal inflammation. It 
is prepared by the pharmacist in the form of tinctures, insuffla- 
tions, s}Tups, lozenges, &c. Red gum is official in Great Britain. 
E. globtms, E. resiniferay and other species, yield what is known 
^as Botany Bay kino, ^ astringent dark-reddish amorphous 
resin, which is obtained in a semi-fluid state by making incisions 
in the trunks of the trees. The kino of E, gigantea contains a 
notable proportion of gum. J. H. Maiden enumerates more than 
thirty species as kino-yielding. From the leaves and young 
bark of E. mannifera and E. vtmtnalis is procured Australian 
manna, a hard, opaque, sweet substance, containing melitose. 


On destructive distillation the leaves yield much gas, 10,000 
•cub. ft. being obtained from one ton. The wood is extensively 
used in Australia as fuel, and the timber is of remarkable size, 
strength and durability. Maiden enumerates nearly 70 species 
as timber-yielding trees includii^ £. amygdalina, the wood of 
which splits with remarkable facility, E. botryaides, hard, tough 
and durable and one of the finest timbers for shipbuilding, 
jE. diversicolor or karri,” E, globulus, E, leucoxyUm or ironbark, 
E, marginata or “ jarrah ” (see Jarrah Wood), E. dbliqua, 
E. resinifera, E. siderophloia and others. The timber is often 
vety hard, tough and durable, and useful for shipbuilding, 
building, fencing, planks, &c. The bark of different species 
of Eucalyptus has been used in paper-making and tanning, and 
in medicine as a febrifuge. 

For further details see Baron von Muller's monograph of the genus, 
Eucalyptographia (Melbourne, 1879-1884) ; J. H. Maiden, Useful 
Native Plants of Australia (i88y). 

EUCHARIS, in botany, a genus of the natural order Amaryl- 
lidaccae, containing a few species, natives of Columbia. Eucharis 
amazonica or grandiflora is the best-known and most gener- 
ally cultivated species. It is a bulbous plant with broad 
stalked leaves, and an erect scape to 2 ft. long, bearing an 
umbel of three to ten large white showy flowers. The flowers 
resemble the daffodil in having a prominent central cup or 
corona, which is sometimes tinged with green. It is propagated 
by removing the offsets, which may be done in spring, potting 
them singly in 6-in. pots. It requires good loamy soil, with sand 
enough to keep the compost open, and should have a good 
supply of water and a temperature of 65® to 70° during the night, 
with a rise of 8° or 10® in the day. During summer growth is 
to be encouraged by repotting, but the plants should afterwards 
be slightly rested by removal to a night temperature of about 
60®, water being withheld for a time, though they must not g<.) 
too long dry, the plant being an evergreen. By the turn of the 
year they may again have more heat and more water, and this 
will probably induce them to flower. After this is over they may 
be shifted and grown again as before ; and, as they get large, 
either be divided to form new plants or allowed to develop into 
nobler specimens. With a stock of the smaller plants to start thenv 
in succession, they may be had in flower all the year round. A 
few years ago the bulbs of E. amazonica were badly inflicted 
with a disease known as the Eucharis mite, and all kinds of 
remedies were tried without avail, although steeping in Condy^s 
fluid appeared to give the best results. The disease appears to 
have died out again. Other species of Eucharis now met with 
in gardens are E. Bakeriana, E. Mastersii, E, Lowii and E. 
Sanderii, A remarkable hybrid was raised a few years ago 
between Eucharis and the allied genus Urceolina, to which the 
compound name Urceocharis was given. 

EUCHARIST (Gr. evxapurria, thanksgiving), in the Christian 
Church, one of the ancient names of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion. The term evxapurria was at first 
applied to the act of thanksgiving associated with the sacrament ; 
later, so early as the 2nd century, to the objects, e,g. the sacra- 
mental bread and wine, for which thanks were given ; and so to 
the whole celebration. The term Mass, which has the same 
connotation, is derived from the Lat. missa or missio, because 
the children and catechumens, or unbaptized believers, were 
dismissed before the eucharistic rite began. Other names 
express various aspects of the rite : Communion (Gr. icoivwvia), the 
fellowship between believers and union with Christ; Lord's 
Supper, so called from the manner of its institution ; Sacrament 
as a consecration of material elements ; the Mystery (in Eastern 
churches) because only the initiated participated ; the Sacrifice 
as a rehearsal of Christ’s passion. In this article the hirtory of 
the rite is first traced up to a.d. 200 in documents taken in dieir 
chronological order ; differences of early and later usage are 
then discussed ; lastly, the meaning of the original rite is examined. 

St Paul (i Cor. xi, 17-34) attests that the faithful met regularly 
in church, Le, in religious meetings, to eat the dominical or Lord’s 
Supper, but that this aim was frustrated by some who ate up 
their provisions before others, so that the poor were left hungry 
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while the rich got drunk ; and the meetings were animated less 
by a spirit of brotherhood and charity than of division and faction. 
He directs that, w^hen they so meet, they shall wait for one 
another. Those who are too hungry to wait shall eat at home ; 
and not put to shame those who have no houses (and presumably 
not enough food either), by bringing their viands to church and 
selfishly eating them apart. 

It was therefore not the quantity or quality of the food eaten 
that constituted the meal a Lord's Supper ; nor even the circum- 
stances that they ate it “ in church,” as was assumed by those 
guilty of the practices here condemned ; but only the pervading 
sense of brotherhood and love. The contrast lay between the 
Dominical Supper or food and drink shared unselfishly by all 
with all, and the private supper^ the feast of Dives, shamelessly 
gorged under the eyes of timid and shrinking Lazarus. By way 
of enforcing this f)oint Paul repeats the tradition he had received 
direct from the Lord, and already handed on to the Corinthians, 
of how “ the Lord Jesus on the night in which he was betrayed ” 
(not necessarily the night of Passover) “ took bread and having 
given thanks brake it and said. This is my body, which is for 
your sake ; this do in remembrance of me. In like manner also 
the cup, after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant 
through my blood : this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me.” Paul adds that this rite commemorated the Lord's 
death and was to be continued until he should come again, as 
in that age they expected him to do after no long interval : 
” As often as ye eat this bread and drink the cup, ye do (or ye 
shall) proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” 

The same epistle (x. 17) attests that one loaf only was broken 
and distributed : ” We who are many, are one loaf (or bread), 
one body ; for we all partake of the one loaf (or bread).” As a 
single loaf could not satisfy the hunger of many, the rehearsal 
in these meals of Christ’s own action must have been a crowning 
episode, enhancing their sanctity. The Fr actio Panis probably 
l>egan, as the drinking of the cup certainly ended, the supper ; 
the interval being occupied with the common consumption by 
the faithful of the provisions they brought. This much is implied 
by the words “ after supper.” If, in any case, all present had 
eaten in their homes beforehand, the giving of the cup would 
immediately follow on the breaking and eating of the one loaf, 
but Paul’s words indicate that the common meal within the 
church was the norm. Those who ate at home marked them- 
selves out as both greedy and lacking in charity. There is no 
demand that they should come fasting, or Paul could not recom- 
mend in (xi. 34) that those who were too hungry to wait until 
all the brethren were assembled in church, should eat at home 
and beforehand. 

Mark xiv. 22-25, Matt. xxvi. 26-29, I-'Uke xxii. 14-20, are, in 
order of time, our next accounts, Mark representing the oldest 
tradition. They all in substance repeat Paul’s account ; but 
identify the night on which Jesus was betrayed with that of the 
Pa.scha. In Matthew and Mark, Jesus says of the bread ” Take 
ye it, this is my body,” omitting the idea of sacrifice imported 
by Paul’s addition ‘‘ which is for you ” ; but in them Jesus 
enunciates the same idea when he says of the cup : ‘‘ This is my 
blood of the covenant which is poured out for many,” Matthew 
adding “ for the remission of sins,” a phrase which savours of 
Heb. ix. 22 : “ apart from the shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” It is a later addition, and so may be the words 
“ which is poured out for many.” But the words which follow 
have an antique ring : “ Amen, I say linto you, I will no more 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new 
in the kingdom of God.” For here Jesus affirms his conviction, 
in view of his impending death, which unlike his disciples he 
foresaw, that, when the kingdom of God is instituted on earth, 
he will take his place in it. But this is the last time he will 
sit down upon ea^ with his disciples at the table of the millen- 
arist hope. These sources do not hint that the Last Supper 
is to be repeated by Christ’s followers until the advent of the 
kingdom. luke’s account is too much interpolated from Paul, 
and the texts of his oldest MSS. too discrepant, for us to rely on 
it except so far as it supports the other gospels. It emphasizes 


the fact that the Last Supper was the Pascha. ” With desire 
have I desired to eat this Passover, before 1 suffer ” ; and places 
the bread after the wine, unless indeed the Pauline interpolation 
comprises the whole of verse 19. 

The fourth gospel, written perhaps a.d. 90-100, sublimates 
the rite, in harmony with its general treatment of the life of 
Jesus : “ I am the living bread which cometh down out of 
heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not die ” (John vi. 51). 
As in I C or. x. the flesh of Christ is contrasted with the manna 
which saved not the Jews from death, so here the latter ask .* 
‘‘ How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? ” and Jesus answers : 
” Amen, Amen I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. . . . 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me 
and I in him.” In an earlier passage, again in reference to the 
manna, Jesus is called “ the bread of God, which cometh down 
out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world.” They ask : 
“ Lord, ever more give us this bread,” and he answers : ” I 
am the bread of life : he that cometh to me shall not hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” This writer’s 
thought is coloured by the older speculations of Philo, who in 
metaphor called the Logos the heavenly bread and food, the 
cupbearer and cup of God ; and he seems even to protest against 
a literal interpretation of the words of institution, since he not 
only pointedly omits them in his account of the Last Supper, 
but in V. 63 of this chapter writes : “ It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit and are life.” 

In Acts ii. 46 we read that, “ the faithful continued steadfastly 
with one accord in the temple ” ; at the same time “ breaking 
bread at home they partook of food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God.” All such repasts must have been sacred, 
but we do not know if they included the Eucharistic rite. The 
care taken in the selecting and ordaining of the seven deacons 
argues a religious character for the common meals, which they 
were to serve. Their main duty was to look after the duty of the 
Hellenistic widows, but inasmuch as meats strangled or conse- 
crated to idols were forbidden, it probably devolved on the 
deacons to take care that such were not introduced at these 
common meals. The Essenes, similarly, appointed houses all 
over Palestine where they could safely eat, and priests of their 
own to prepare their food. Some Christians escaped the diffi- 
culties of their position by eating no meat at all. ” He that is 
weak,” .says Paul (Rom. xiv. 1), “eateth herbs”; that is, 
becomes a vegetarian. Rather than scandalize weaker brethren, 
Paul was willing to eat herbs the rest of his life. 

The travel-document in Acts often refers to the solemn 
breaking of bread. Thus Paul in xxvii. 35, having invited the 
ship’s company of 276 persons to partake of food, took bread, 
gave thanks to God in the presence of all, and brake it and 
began to eat. The rest on board then began to be of good cheer, 
and themselves also took food. Here it is not implied that Paul 
shared his food except with his co-believers, but he ate before 
them all. Whether he repeated the words of institution wo 
cannot say. 

In Acts XX. 7 the faithful of Troas gather together to break 
bread “ on the first day of the week ” after sunset. After a 
discourse Paul, who was leaving them the next morning, broke 
bread and ate. This was surely such a meeting as we read of in 
I Cor. X., and was held on Sunday by night ; but long before 
dawn, since after it Paul “ talked with them a long while, even 
till break of day.” In i Cor. xvi. i Paul bids the Corinthians, as 
he had bidden the churches of Galatia, lay up in store on the first 
of the week, each one of them, money for the poor saints of 
Jerusalem. This is the first notice of Sunday Eucharistic 
collections of alms for the poor. 

Here seems to belong in the order of development the Cathar 
Eucharist (see Cathars). The Cathars used only Ae Lord’s 
prayer in consecrating the bread and used water for wine. 

The next document in chronological order is the so-called 
Teaching of the Apostles (a.d. qo-iio). This assigns prayers 
and rubrics for the celebration of the Eucharist ; — 
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IX. 

I. Now with regard to the Thankfififiving, thus give ye<thafiks. 

* ' 2 . First conocming the*oup : — Wegivo thanks to thee, onrFnther, 
for tJie lioly vine^ of David thy servant, wliich thou ditUt make 
known to us through J esus thy servant ; - to thee be the glory for 
ever. 

“3. And concerning the broken bread We give thanks to thee, 
our Father, ifor the life and knowledge which thou didst make known 
to us through Josiie thy servant ; tjo thee be the glory for ever. 

“4. As this broken bread was (once) scattered on the face of the 
mountains and, gathered together, became onc,^ even so may thy 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy 
kingdom ; for thine is glory and the power through Jesus Christ 
lor ever. 

“ 5. But let no one eat or drink of your Thanksgiving (Eucharist), 
but they who have been baptized into the name of the Lord ; for 
concerning this the Lord hatn said. Give not that >vhich is holy unto 
the dogs.** 

X. 

I. Then, after being filled, thus give ye thanks : — 

“2. We give thiwks to thee,, holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
thou luLst caused to dwell in our hearts, and for the knowledge and 
faith and immortality which thou didst make known to us through 
Jesus Christ thy servant ; to Wiee be the glory for ever. 

“ 3. Thou Almighty Sovereign, didst create all things for thy name's 
sake, and food and drink thou didst .give to men for enjoyment, that 
they should give thanks unto thee ; but to us thou didst of thy 
grace give spiritual food and drink and lif(^ eternal through thy 
servant. 

“ 4. Before all things, we give thoc thanks that thou art mighty ; 
to thee be the glory for ever. 

“ 5. Remember, M)rd, thy church to deliver it from all evil, and to 
perfect it in thy love, and gather it together from the four winds,® 
the sanctified, unto thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared for it ; 
for thine ds the (power and the glory for ever. 

“ 6. Come grace, and pass tliis world away. Hosanna to the God 
of David 1 If any one is holy, let him conic. Tf any one is not, let 
him repent. Maranatha.^* Amen. 

• But allow the prophets to give thanks as much as they will." 

From a subsequent section, cb. xiv. ], we learn that the 
Eurhari.st was on Sunday : — Now when ye are assembled 
together on the Lord^s day of the Lord, break bread and give 
thanks^ having first confessed your transgressions, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure.” 

The above, Tike the uninterpolated Lucan account, places the 
cup first and has no mention of the body and blood of Christ. 
But in this last and other respects it contrasts with the other 
synoptic and with the Pauline accounts. The cup is not the 
hlood of Jesus, but the holy vine of David y revealed through Jesus ; 
and the holy vine can but signify the spiritual Israel, the Ecelesia 
or church or Messianic Kingdom, into which the faithful are to 
be gathered. 

The one loaf, as in Paul, symbolizes the unity of the ecelesia, 
but the aip and bread, given for enjoyment, are symbols at best 
of the spiritual food and drink of the life eternal given of grace 
by the Almighty Father through his servant (lit. boy) Jesus, 
"rile bread and wine are indeed an offering to God of w'hat is 
his own, pure because offered in purity of heart ; but they are 
not interpreted of the sacrifice of Jesus’ body broken on the 
cross, or of his blood shed for the remission of sin. Tt is not, 
as in Paul, a meal commemorative of Christ’s death, nor connected 
with the Passover, as in the Synoptics. I.east of all is it a 
sacramental eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood of Jesus, 
a perpetual renewal of kinship, physical and spiritual, with him. 
The teaching rather breathes the atmosphere of the fourth gospel, 
which sets the Last Supper before the feast of the Passover 
(xiii. 1), and pointedly omits Christ’s institution of the Eucharist, 
substituting for it the washing Pf his disciples’ feet. The blessing 
of the Bread ant] Cup, as an incident in a feast of Christian 
brotherhood, is all that the Didaehe has in common with Paul 
and the S)"tioptists. The use of the words ** after being filled,” 
in X. I, implies that the brethren ate heartity, and that the cup 
and bread formed no isolated episode. The Baptized alone are 
admitted to this Suppier, and they only after confession of their 
sins. Every Sunday at least they are to celebrate it. A prophet 
can ** m the Spirit appoint a table,” that is, order a Lord^s 

* Ps. IXXX..8-19. • Acts iv. 25, 27, 

® I Cor. X. T7; Soph. iii. 10. * Matt. Wi. 6. 

® Matt. xxiv. 31. *1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


Supper to be eaten^ whenever he is warned by the Spirit to do 
so. But be must not himself partake of it*— a .practical 

rule. The projjhets are to give thanks as they like at these 

breakings of bread,” without being restricted to the jwayears 
here set /forth. In xv. 3 the overseers or bishops and deacons, 
though their functions are less spiritual than administrative 
and economic, are allowed to take the place of the prophets 
and teachers. The phrase used is ktLrovpy€lv r^v Actrov/yyiav, 
“to liturgize the liturgy.” This word “ liturgy ” soon came to 
connote the Eucharist. The prophets who normally preside 
over the Suppers are called “ your higb-priests,” and receive 
from the faithful the first-fruits of the winepress and thresliing- 
floor, of oxsen and sheep, and of each batch of new-made bread, 
and of oil. Out of these they provide the Suppers held every 
Lord’s day, offering them as “ a pure sacrifice.” Bishops and 
deacons hold a subordinate place in this document ; but the 
contemporary Epistle of Clement of Rome attests that these 
bishops “ had offered the gifts without blame and holily.” The 
•word “ liturgy ” is also used by Clement. 

Pliny’s J^etter (Epist. 96), wiritten a.d. 112 to the lemperor 
Trajan, about the Christians of Bithynia, attests that on a 
fixed day, stato die i(no <loubt Sunday), they met before dawn 
and recited nntiphonally a hymn “ to Christ as to a god.” They 
then separated, but met again later to partake of a meal, which, 
however, was of an ordinary and innocent character. Pliny 
regarded their meal as identical in character with the common 
meals of hetairiae, t.e. the trade^gilds or secret societies, which 
were then, as now, often inimical to the government. Even 
benefit societies were feared and forbidden by the Roman 
autocrats, and the “ dominical suppers ” of the Christians were 
not likely to ibe spared. Pliny accordingly forbade tliem in 
Bithynia, and the renegade Christians to whom he owed his 
information gave them up. These supjners included an Eucliarist; 
for it was because the faithful ate in the latter of tlie flesh and 
blood of the Son of God tluit the charge of devouring children 
was made against them. If, then, this afternoon meal did nut 
include it, Pliny’s remark that their food was ordinary and 
innocent is unintelligible. 

Ignatius, about a.o. 120, in his letter to the Ephesians, defiiiies 
the one liread broken in the Eudiarist as a “ drug of immortality, 
and antidote that we should not die, but live for ever in Jesus 
Clirist.” He also rejects as invalid any Eucharist not held 
“ under the bishop or one to whom he shall have committed 
it.” For the Christian prophet has disappeared, and with him 
the custom of holding Eucharists in private dwellings. 

In the Epistle to Diognetus, formerly assigned to Justin 
Martyr, we read {v. 7) that “ Christians have in vogue among 
themselves a table common, yet not common ” {i,e. unclean). 
In Justin’s first apology (c. 140) we have two detailed accounts 
of the Eucharist, of which the first, in ch. 65, describes the first 
communion of the newly baptised : — 

After we have thus washed the person who has believed and 
conformed we lead him to the brethren so called, where they are 
cathered togctlicr, to offer public prayer both for ourselves and for 
the person illuminated, and for all others everywhere, earnestly, 
to the end that having learned the truth we may be made worthy 
to be found not only in our actions good citizens, bnrt guardiaas 
of tlie thingvS enjoined. 

■ * Wc salute one another with a kiss at the caad of the prayers. Thw 
there is presented to the president of the brethren bread and a cup 
of water (and of a mixture),^ and he having taken it sends trp prai^ 
and glory to the father of all things by the name of the Son and Hdly 
Spirit, and he offers at length tlianksgiving (suakaristia) for our 
having been made worthy of tliesc tilings by liim. But when he 
concludes the prayer and thanksgiving all the pcojfile present answer 
with acclamation ‘ Amim.' But the word ‘ Amen ' in Hebrew signi- 
fies * so be it.' And when the president has given thanks, and all 
the people have so answered, those who are -called by fus deacons 
distribute to each of those present, for them to partake of the bread 
(and wine) " and water, for which thanks have been given, and they 
carry portions away to those who are not present. And this food is 
called by us Eurharistia, and of it none may partake 'Save those 
who believe our teachings to be true and have been washed in the 
bath which is for remission of sin and rebirth, and v^ho so live as 

T We should probably omit the words bracketed. 

The codex i^hobonianus omits the words bracketed. 
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Christ taught. For we do not receive these thinj^ as common bread 
or icommon drink. For as Jesus Christ our Saviour was made flesh 
by Word of God and possessed flesh and IJood for our sake ; co we 
have been taught that the food blessed (lit. thanked for) by prayer 
of Word spoken by him, food by which our Word and flesh are by 
change of it (into them) nourished, is l)oth flesh and ’Wood of Jesus 
so made flesh. For the apostles in tiie memorials made by them, 
which arc called gospels, have so related it to have been enjoined 
on them : to wit, that Jesus took bread, gave tlianks and said : 
This do ye in memory of roe, this is my body, and the cup likevnse 
he took and gave th^ks and said, This is my blood ; and he dis- 
tributed to them alone. And thda rite too the evil demons by way 
of imitation handed down in tlic mvsteries of Mithras. For that 
bread and a .cup of water is presented in the rites of their initiation 
with certain conclusions (or epilogues), you either know or can 
learn." 

The second account, in ch. 67, adds that the faithful bcith of 
town and country met for the rite on Sunday, that the prophets 
were read as v»^ell as the gospels, that the president after the 
reading delivered an exhortation to imitate in theii* lives the 
goodly narratives ; and that each brought offerings to the 
president out of which he aided orphans and widows, the sick, 
the prisoners and strangers sojourning with them. These 
contributions of the faithful seem to be included by Justin 
along with the bread and cup as sacrifices acceptable to God. 
But he also particularly specifies (Dialog. “^45) that perfect and 
pleasing sacrifices alone consist in prayers and tlianksgivings 
(thusia). The elements are gifts or ofjerings. Justin was a 
Roman, but may not represent the official Roman church. The 
rite as he pictures it agrees well with the developed liturgies of 
a later age. 

Irenaeus (Gaul and Asia Minor, before 190) in his work against 
heresies f iv. 31, 4, points to the sacrament in proof tliat the 
human body may liecome incorruptible : 

** As bread from the earth on receiving unto itsdf the invocation 
of God is no longer common bread, but is an Eucharist, composed 
of two elemcuts, an earthly and a heavenly, so our bodies by partak- 
ing of the Eucharist cease to be corruptible, and possess the hope 
of eternal resurrection." 

There is a similar passage in the ^th fragment (ed. Harvey 
ii. p. 500), sketching the rite and calling the elements antitypes : 

"The oblation of the Eucharist is not fleshly, but spiritual and 
so pare. For we offer to God the bread and the cup of blessing 
{ei'>\oyia)f thanking him for that he bade the earth produce these 
fruits for our sustciiancf*. And tlierewilh ha\'ing finished the offering 
(nfwfftpopd) we invoke the Holy Spirit to constitute this offering, 
botli the bn;ad body of Christ and the cup the blood of Christ, that 
those who partake of these antitypes {drrLrvirat i.c. surrogates) may 
win remission of sins and life eternal." 

Here we note the stress laid on the Invocation of the Spirit 
to operate the transformation of the elemeirts, though in what 
sense they are traasformed is not defined. This Epiklesis mx- 
vives in the Greek liturgies, but in the Roman a prayer takes 
its place that the angel of the Lord may take the oblation laid 
on the visible altar, and carry it up to tlie altar sublime into tlie 
presence of the divine majesty. We must not foi^et tliat the 
church of Irenaeus was Greek. 

To the second century, lastly, belongs in part the evidence 
of the catacombs, on the walls of which are depicted persons 
reclining at tables supporting a fish, accompanied by one or 
more baskets of loaves, and more rareJy by flasks of wine or 
water. The fish represents Christ ; and in the Inscription of 
Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis about a.d. 160, we have this 
symbolism enshrined in a literary form : “ In company with 
Paul I followed, while everywhere Faith led the way, and set 
before me the fish from the fountain, mighty and stainless, whom 
a pure virgin gasped, and gavie this to fiends ito eat always, 
having good wine and giving the mixit cup with bread,” This 
representation of baskets of loaves and several fishes, or of one 
fish and several loaves, seems to contradict the usage of one 
k>af. It may represent the agapS or Lord’s Supper as a whole, 
of which the one loaf and cup formed an episode. Or the entire 
stock of bread may have been regarded as flesh of Jesus in 
virtue of the initial consecration of one single loaf. 

To the second century also belong two gnostic uses. Firstly, 
that of Marcus, a VaAentinian, of South Gaul about 150, whose 
u^uenoe^exten^to Asia Minor. Irenaeus relates{Bk. I., ch. vii. 


2\ that this ‘^magician ” used in the Eucharist cups apparently 
mixt with wine, but really containmg water, ana duruig .long 
invocations made them appear purple and red, as if the.umverscS 
Grace xa/ois dropped some of her blood into the cup through his 
invocation, and by way of inspiring worshippers with a passion 
to taste the cup and drink deep of the influence termed Qiaris.” 
Such a rite presupposes a belief in a real change of the elements ; 
and water must have been used. In the sequel Irenaeus recites 
the Invocation read by Marcus before the communicants 

" Grace that is fbeforo all things, that passeth understanding and 
words, replenisli thy inner man, and make to al)Ound in thee the 
knowledge of her, sowing in the good soil the grain of mustard 
seed." 

The Acts of Thomas, secondly, ch. 46, attest an Eucharistic 
usage, somewhat apart from the orthodox. 'Fhe apostle spreads 
a linen cloth on a bench, lays on it bread of blessing (fi’Xoyw), 
and say.s : 

" Jesus Christ, Son of God, who hast made u.s worthy to commune 
in the Eucharist of thy holy body and precious blood, Lo, wo venture 
on the. tlianksgiving (Euckaristia) and invocation of thy Wesaed 
name, come now and communicate wdth us. And he began to {^)eak 
and said : Come Pity supremi*, come communum of the male, come 
Lady who knowest the mysteries of the Ek^ct one, . . . come secret 
mother . . . come and communicate with us in this Eucharist 
which we perform in thy name and in the love (agapS) in wliioh 
we arc met at tliy calling. And having said this he made a cross 
upon the bread, and brake it and bi'gan lo distribute it. And first 
he gave to the woman, saying : This siiall be to thee for remission 
of sins and release of eternal transgnjssions. And after her he gave 
also to all the rest that had ireoeived tlie seal." 

In the 2nd century the writer who nearest approaches ito the 
later idea of Transiibstantiation is the gnostic Theodotus {c. 160) : 

" The bread no less than the oil is hallowed by the power of the 
name. They remain the same in outward appearance as they 
were received, but by thi'.t power they arc transiormed into a 
spiritual i)Owcr. So the water when it is exorcised and becomes 
liaptismal, not only drives out the evil principle, but also contracts 
a power of hallowing." 

In the Fathers of the first three or four centuries can be 
traced the same tendency lo spiritualinc the Eucharist as we 
encountered in the fourth gospiel, ami in the Didaahe. Ignatius, 
though in Smyrn, 7 he asserts the Eucharist to be Clirist’s 

flesh which suffered for our sins,” elsewhere speaks of the blood 
as being joy eternal and lasting,” as “ hope,” as love incorrupt- 
ible,” and of the flesh as “faith ” or as “ the go^el.” Clement 
of Alexandria (c. 180) regards the rite as an initiation in divine 
knowledge and immortality. The only food he recogniaes is 
spiritual ; r.g. knowledge of the divine Essence is “ eating and 
drinking of the divine Word.” So Origen declares the bread 
which God the Word asserted was his body to be that which 
nourishes souls, the word from God the Word proceeding, the 
Bread from the heavenly Bread. Not the visible bread held in 
his hand, nor the visible cup, were Christ’s body and blood, 
hut the wt>rd in the mystery ck whidi the bread was to be brdken 
and the wine to he poured out. “ We drink Christ’s blood,” he 
I says elsewhere, “ when we receive His words in which standeth 
Life.” So the author of the Contra MarceUum writes in view 
of John vi. 63 as follows (Z>dr ecd, T^keol. p. r8o): 

" In these* words he mstnicted •them to interpret in a .'Spiritual 
sense his utterances about his flesh and blood. Do n(»t; he said, 
think that I mean the flosh which invests and covers me, and bid 
you .eat that ; nor suppose either that I command you to drink 
my sensible and somatic blood. Nay, you know well ifhat niy words 
which I have spoken unto you are ipirit and life. It foliows tliat 
the very words and discourses are !hifl flosh and blood, of which he 
tliat constantly partakes, nourished as it were upon heavenly bread, 
will partake of the heavenly life. Let not then, he says, this 
scanaalize you which I liave said about eating of my flesh and db^t 
drinking of my blood. Nor let the obvious and first hand meaning 
of what I said about my flesh and blood disturb you whon y(m hear 
it. For these words avail nothing if heard and uiixlarstood Hterally 
(or sensibly). But it is the spirit which quickens them that can 
understana spiritually what they hear." 

But these views were not those of the uninstructed pagans 
who filled the churches and needed a rite which brought them, 
a$ their old sacrifices had done, into physical contact and union 
with their god. Their point of view was better expressed in 
the scruples of priests, who, as Tertullian (c. 200) records {De 
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Corona, iii.), were careful lest a crumb of the bread or a drop 
of the wine should fall on the ground, and by such incidents the 
body of Christ be harassed and attacked I 

The Eucharist as a Sacrifice.— Before the 3rd century we cannot 
trace the view that in the Eucharistic rite the death of Christ, 
regarded from the Pauline standpoint as an atoning or redemptive 
sacrifice for the sins of mankind, is renewed and repeated, though 
the germ out of which it would surely grow is already present 
in the words “ My blood . . . which is shed for many ” of Matt, 
and Mark ; yet more surely in Paul's my body which is in your 
behoof " and ** this do in commemoration of me," where the 
Greek word for do, Gr. iroulrt, Lat. facile, could to pagan ears 
mean this do ye sacrifice." In the first two centuries the rite 
is spoken of as an offering and as a bloodless sacrifice ; but it is 
God's own creations, the bread and wine, alms and first-fruits, 
which, offered with a pure conscience, he receives as from 
friends, and bestows in turn on the poor ; it is the praise and 
prayers which are the sacrifice. In these centuries baptism was 
the rite for the remission of sin, not the Eucharist ; it is the 
prophet in the Didache who presides at the Lord’s Supper, not 
the Levitically conceived priest ; nor as yet has the Table 
become an Altar. Among Christians, prayers, supplications and 
thanksgivings have taken the place of the sacrifices of the old 
covenant. 

In Cyprian of Carthage {c. 250) we first find the Eucharist 
regarded as a sacrifice of Christ’s body and blood offered by the 
priest for the sins of the living and dead. We cannot drink the 
blood of Christ unless Christ has been first trodden under foot 
and pressed. ... As Jesus our high priest offered himself as a 
sacrifice to his Father, so the human priest takes Christ’s place, 
and imitates his action by offering in church a true and full 
sacrifice to God the Father (Ep. 63). He speaks of the dominical 
host (hostia), and takes the verb to do in Paul’s letter in the sense 
of to sacrifice. As early as Tertullian prayers for the dead, who 
were named, were offered in the rite ; but there was as yet no 
idea of the sacrifice of Christ being reiterated in their behalf. 
After Cyprian’s day this view gains ground in the West, and 
almost obscures the older view that the rite is primarily an act 
of communion with Christ. In harmony with Cyprian’s new 
conception is another innovation of his age and place, that of 
children communicating ; both were the natural accompaniment 
of infant baptism, of which we first hear in his letters. In the 
East we do not hear of the sacrifice of the body and blood before 
Eusebius, about the year 300. In the Armenian church of the 
1 2th century the idea of a reiterated sacrificial death of Christ 
still seemed bizarre and barbarous.^ But as early as 558 in Gaul 
the bread was arranged on the altar in the form of a man, so 
that one believer ate his eye, another his ear, a third his hand, 
and so on, according to their respective merits! This was for- 
bidden by Pope Pelagius I. ; but in the Greek church the custom 
survives, the priest even stabbing with " the holy spear " in its 
right side the human figure planned out of the bread, by way of 
rehearsing in pantomime the narrative of John xix. 34. 

The change from a commemoration of the Passion to a re- 
enacting of it came slowly in the Greek church . Thus Chrysostom 
{Horn, IT, ad Heh), after writing " We offer (voiovfuv) not 
another sacrifice, but the same," instantly corrects himself and 
adds : “ or rather we perform a commemoration of the sacrifice." 
This was exactly the ^sition also of the Armenian church. 

Wine or Water? — Justin Martyr perhaps contemplated the 
use of water instead of wine, and Tatian his pupil used it. The 
Marcionites, the Ebionites, or Judaeo-Christians of Palestine, 
the Montanists of Phrygia, Africa and Galatia, the confessor 
Alcibiades of Lyons, c. a.d. 177 (Euseb. HisU Eccl. v. 3. 2), 
equally used it. Cyprian {Ep. 63) affirms (r. 250) that his 
predecessors on the throne of Carthage had used water, and that 
many African bishops continued to do so, " out of ignorance," 
he says, “ and simplemindedness, and God would forgive them." 
Pionius, the Catholic martyr of Smyrna, c. 250, also used water. 
In the Acts of Thomas it is used. Such uniformity of language 

' See Nerses of Lambron, Opera Armenice (Venice, 1847), pp. 74, 
75, ici, &c. 


has led Prof. Hamack to suppose that in the earliest age water 
was used equally with wine, and Eusebius the historian, who had 
means of judging which we have not, saw no difficulty in identify- 
ing with the first converts of St Mark the Therapeutae of Philo 
who took only bread and water in their holy repast. 

Abercius and Irenaeus are the first to speak of wine mixt with 
water, of a krdma (K/m/xa) or temper amentum. In the East, 
then as now, no one took wine without so mixing it. Cyprian 
insists on the admixture of water, which he says represented the 
humanity of Jesus, as wine his godhood. The users of water were 
named Aquarii or hydroparastatae in the 4th century, and were 
liable to death under the code of Theodosius. Some of the 
Monophysite churches, e.g. the Armenian, eschewed water and 
used pure wine, so falling under the censure of the council in 
Trullo of A.D. 692. Milk and honey was added at first com- 
munions. Oil was sometimes offered, as well as wine, but it 
would seem for consecration only, and not for consumption along 
with the sacrament. With the bread, however, was sometimes 
consecrated cheese, e.g. by the African Montanists in the 2nd 
century. Bitter herbs also were often added, probably because 
they were eaten with the Paschal lamb. Many early canons 
forbid the one and the other. Hot water was mixt with the wine 
in the Greek churches for some centuries, and this custom is 
seen in catacomb paintings. It increased the resemblance to 
real blood. 

Position of the Faithful at the Eucharist. — Tertullian, Eusebius, 
Chrysostom and others represent the faithful as standing at the 
Eucharist. In the art of the catacombs they sit or recline in the 
ordinary attitude of banqueters. In the age of Christ standing 
up at the Paschal meal had been given up, and it was become 
the rule to recline. Kneeling with a view to adoration of the 
elements was unheard of in the primitive church, and the Ar- 
menian Fathers of the 12th century insist that the sacrament 
was intended by Christ to be eaten and not gazed at (Nerses, op. 
cit. p. 167). Eucharistic or any other liturgical vestments were 
unknown until late in the 5th century, when certain bishops 
were honoured with the same pallium worn by civil officials (see 
Vestments). 

In the I^tin and in the Monophysite churches of Armenia 
and Egypt unleavened bread is used in the Eucharist on the 
somewhat uncertain ground that the Last Supper was the Paschal 
meal. The Greek church uses leavened. 

Transubstantiation. — In the primitive age no one asked how 
Christ was present in the Eucharist, or how the elements became 
his body and blood. The Eucharist formed part of an agape 
or love feast until the end of the 2nd century, and in parts of 
Christendom continued to be so much later. It was, save where 
animal sacrifices survived, the Christian sacrifice, par excellence, 
the counterpart for the converted of the sacrificial communions of 
paganism ; and though charged with higher significance than 
these, it yet reposed on a like background of religious usage and 
beliefs. But when the Agap6 on one side and paganism on the 
other receded into a dim past, owing to the enhanced sacro- 
sanctity of the Eucharist and because of the severe edicts of the 
emperor Theodosius and his successors, the psychological back- 
ground fell away, and the Eucharist was left isolated and hanging 
in the air. Then men began to ask themselves what it meant. 
Rival schools of thought sprang up, and controversy raged over 
it, as it had aforetime about the homoousion, or the two natures. 
Thus the sacrament which was intended to be a bond of peace, 
became a chief cause of dissension and bloodshed, and was often 
discussed as if it were a vulgar talisman. 

Serapion of Thmuis in E^pt, a younger contemporary of 
Athanasius, in his Eucharistic prayers combines the language 
of the Didache with a high sacramentalism alien to that document 
which now only survived in the form of a grace used at table in 
the nunneries of Alexandria (see Agap^;). He entreats “ the 
Lord of Powers to fill this sacrifice with his Power and Participa- 
tion," and calls the elements a living sacrifice, a bloodless 
offering.” The bread and wine before consecration are “ like- 
nesses of his body and blood,” this in virtue of the words pro- 
nounced over them by Jesus on the night of his betrayal* The 
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prayer then continues thus : “ O God of truth, let thy holy Word 
settle upon this bread, that the bread may become body of the 
word, and on this cup, that the cup may become blood of the 
truth. And cause all who communicate to receive a drug of life 
for healing of every disease and empowering of all moral advance 
and virtue.” Here the bread and wine become by consecration 
tenements in which the Word is reincarnated, as he aforetime 
dwelled in flesh. They cease to be mere likenesses of the body 
and blood, and are changed into receptacles of divine power 
and intimacy, by swallowing which we arc benefited in soul and 
body. Cyril of Jerusalem in his catechises enunciates the same 
idea of /Acra/^oA?; or transformation. 

Gregory of Nyssa also about the same date (in Mignc, Pairolog. 
Graeca, vol. 46, col. 581, oration on the Baptism) asserts a “ trans- 
formation ” or “ transelementation ” (^cTttcrrotx^^'wo’ts) of the 
elements into centres of mystic force ; and assimilates their 
consecration to that of the water of baptism, of the altar, of oil 
or chrism, of the priest. He compares it also to the change of 
Moses’ rod into a snake, of the Nile into blood, to the virtue 
inherent in Elijah’s mantle or in the wood of the cross or in the 
clay mixt of dust and the Lord’s spittle, or in Elisha’s relics 
which raised a corpse to life, or in the burning bush. All these, 
he says, were parcels of matter destitute of life and feeling, but 
through miracles they became vehicles of the power of God 
absorbed or taken into themselves.” He thus views the consecra- 
tion of the elements as akin to other consecrations ; and, like 
priestly ordination, as involving a metamorphosis for the 
better,” a phrase which later on became classical. John of 
Damascus (c. 750) believed the bread to be mysteriously changed 
into the Christ’s body, just as when eaten it is changed into any 
human body ; and he argued that it is wrong to say, as Irenaeus 
had said, that the elements are mere antitypes after as before 
consecration. In the West, Augustine, like Eusebius and 
Theodoret, calls the elements signs or symbols of the body and 
blood signified in them ; yet he argues that Christ “ took and 
lifted up his own body in his hands when he took the bread.” 
At the same time he admits that “ no one cats Christ’s flesh, 
unless he has first adored ” (nisi prius adoraverit). But he 
(jualifies this “Receptionist” position by declaring that Judas 
rcjceived the sacrament, as if the unworthincss of the recipient 
made no difference. 

Out of this mist of contradictions scholastic thought strove 
to emerge by means of clear-cut definitions. The drawback 
for the dogmatist of such a view as Serapion broaches in his 
prayers was this, that although it explained how the Logos 
comes to be immanent in the elements, as a soul in its body, 
nevertheless it did not guarantee the presence in or rather 
substitution for the natural elements of Christ’s real body and 
blood. It only provided an avTiTVTrov or surrogate body. In 
830-850, Paschasius Radbert taught that after the priest has 
uttered the words of institution, nothing remains save the body 
and blood under the outward form of bread and wine ; the sub- 
stance is changed and the accidents alone remain. The elements 
are miraculously recreated as body and blood. This view 
harmonized with the docetic view which lurked in East and West, 
that the manhood of Jesus was but a likeness or semblance 
under which the God was concealed. So Marcion argued that 
Christ’s body was not really flesh and blood, or he could not have 
called it bread and wine. Paschasius shrank from the logical 
outcome of his view, namely, that Christ’s body or part of it is 
turned into human excrement, but Ratramnus, another monk of 
Corbey, in a book afterwards ascribed to Duns Scotus, drew this 
inference in order to discredit his antagonists, and not because 
he believed it himself. The elements, he said, remain physically 
what they were, but are spiritually raised as symbols to a higher 
power. Perhaps we may illustrate his position by saying that 
the elements undergo a change analogous to what takes place 
in iron, when by bemg brought into an electric field it becomes 
ma^etic. The substance of the elements remain as well as 
their accidents, but like baptismal water they gain by consecra- 
tion a hidden virtue benefiting soul and body . Ratramnus’s view 
thus resembled Serapion’s, after whom the elements furnish 


a new vehicle of the Spirit’s influence, a new body through 
which the Word operates, a fresh sojourning among us of the 
Word, though consecrated bread is m itself no more Christ’s 
natural body than are we who assimilate it. Other doctors of 
the 9th century, e,g. Hincmar of Reims and Haimo of Halberstadt, 
took the side of Paschasius, and affirmed that the substance of 
the bread and wine is changed, and that God leaves the colour, 
taste and other outward properties out of mercy to the wor- 
shippers, who would be overcome with dread if the underlying 
real flesh and blood were nakedly revealed to their gaze I 

Bcrengar in the nth century assailed this view, which was 
really that of transubstantiation, alleging that there is no 
substance in matter apart from the accidents, and that therefore 
Christ cannot be corporally present in the sacrament ; because, 
if so, he must be spatially present, and there will be two material 
bodies in one space ; moreover his body will be in thousands of 
places at once. Christ, he said, is present spiritually, so that 
the elements, while remaining what they were, unremoved and 
undestroyed, are advanced to be something better : omne cui 
a Deo henedicatur, non absumi, non auferri, non destrui, sed manere 
et in melius quant erat necessario provehi. I'his was the phrase 
of Gregory of Nyssa. 

Berengar in a weak moment in 1059 was forced by the pope to 
recant and assert that “ the true body and blood arc not only 
a sacrament, but in truth touched and broken l)y the hands of 
the priests and pressed by the teeth of the faithful,” and this 
position remains in every Roman catechism. Such dilemmas 
as whether a mouse can devour the true body, and whether it is 
not involved in all the obscenities of human digestive processes, 
were ill met by this ruling. Each party dubl^ed the other 
stercoranists (diing-feasters), and the controversy was often 
marred by indecencies. 

As in the 3rd century the Roman church decided in respect 
of baptism that the sacrament carries the church and not the 
church the sacrament, so in the dispute over the Eucharist it 
ended, in spite of more spiritual views essayed by Peter Lombard, 
by insisting on the more materialistic view at the fourth Latcran 
Council in 1215, whose decree runs thus : — “ The body and blood 
of Jesus Christ arc truly contained in the sacrament of the altar 
under the species of bread and wine, the bread and wine re- 
spectively being transubstantiated into body and blood by 
divine power, so that in order to the perfecting of the mysteiy 
of unity we may ourselves receive from his (body) what he 
himself receives from ours.” In 1264 Urban IV. instituted the 
Corpus Christi Feast by way of giving liturgical expression to 
this view. 

Communion in One Kind, — Up to about 1100 laymen in the 
West received the communion in both kinds, and except in a 
few disciplinary cases the wine was not refused. In 1099, by 
a decree of Pope Paschal II., children might omit the wine and 
invalids the bread. The communion of the laity in the bread 
alone was enjoined by the council of Constance in 1415, and by 
the council of Trent in 1562. The reformed churches of the West 
went back to the older rule which Eastern churches had never 
forsaken. 

Mass, — The term which survives in Candlemas, Christmas, 

Michaelmas, is from the Latin missa^ which was in the 3rd century 
a technical term for the dismissal of any lay meeting, e,g. of a 
law-court, and was adopted in that sense by the church as early 
as Ambrose (c, 350). The catechumens or unbaptized, together 
with the penitents, remained in church dinring the Litany, 
collect, three lections, two psalms and homily. The deacoA 
then cried out : “ Let the catechumens depart. Let all cate- 
chumens go out.” This was the missa of the catechumens. The 
rest of the rite was called missa fidelium, because only the 
initiated remained. Similarly the collect with which oftm the 
rite began is the prayer ad collectam, i,e, for the congregation 
met together or collected, llie corresponding Greek word was 
synaxis. 

After the catechumens were gone the priest said : “ The I^rd 
be with you, let us pray,” and the service of the mass followed. 

In the West, says Duchesne (Origines, p. 179), not only 

IX. 28 a 
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ctot«chuniens/but the b^ptked who did not communicate left the 
church before the communion of the faithful began (? after the 
communion of theiclergy). In Anglican churches non-communi- 
cants used to leave the church after the prayer for the Church 
Militant. Ritualists now keep unconfirmed children in church 
during the entire rite, through ignorance of ancient usage, in . 
order that they may learn to adore the consecrated elements. 
For thfe moment of homage to material elements ritually filled 
with 'divine potency may be so exaggerated as to obscure the ; 
rite’s ancient significance as a communion of the faithful in ; 
mystic food. 

Ideas of Reformers. — The 16th-century reformers strove to 
avoid the literalism of the words “ This is my body,” accepted 
frankly by the Roman and Eastern churches, and ut^ed a 
Receptionist view, viz. that Christ is in the sacrament only 
spiritually consumed by worthy recipients alone, the material 
body not lieing actually chewed. This is seen by a comparison 
of other confessions with the Profession of Catholic Faith in 
accordance with the council of Trent, in the bull of Pius TV., 
which runs thus : — 

1 profess that in the Mass is offered to God a true, proper and 
propitiatory sacrifice, for the living and the dead, and that in tlie 
most holy sacrament of the Eucharist there is truly really and in 
substance the body and blood, together with the soul and divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that there docs take place a con- 
version of the entire substance of the broad into tlie body, and of’ 
the entire substance of the wine into the blood, which conversion 
the Catholic Church doth call Transubstanliation. 1 also admit 
that under one of the other species alone the entire and whole 
ChrWt and the true sacrament is received.” 

The 28th Article of Religion of the Church of England is as 
follows;- j 

The Supper of (he Lord ... is a Sacrament of our Redemption 
by Christ’s death ; in.somuch that to sucli as rightly, worthily, and' 
with faith, receive the same, the Broad which we break is a partying! 
of the Body of Christ, and likewise the Cup of Blessing is a partak- i 
ing of the Blood of Christ. 

“ Transubstantiation . . . cannot be proved by holy writ. , , . 

" The Body of Chri.st is given, taken and eaten, in the Supjier, only 
after a heavenly and spiritual manner. And the mean whereby: 
the Body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is Faith. 

“ The Sacrament of the l-ord's Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshipped.^' 

At the end of the communion rite the prayer-book, in view 
of the ordinance to receive the Sacrament kneeling, adds the 
following : — 

" It is hereby declared, that thereby no adoration is intended, 
or ought to be done, cither unto the Sacramental Bread or Wine, 
thctc bodily received, or unto any Corporal Pre.sence of Christ’s 
natural Flesh and Blood. For the Sacramental Bread and Wine 
remain «till in their very natural substances, and therefore may not 
be adored (for that were idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians) ; and the natural Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ 
arc in Heaven, and not here ; it being against the truth of Christ’s' 
natural Body to be at one time in more places than one.” 

Thtfse munitions and prescriptions are rapidly becoming a dead- 
letter, but they possess a certain historical interest. ^ 

The tldvetic Cortfe.ssion^ of a.d. 1566 {caput xxi, De sacra 
coem thiitini) runs as follows ; — 

” That it may be more rightly and clearly understood how the 
floth and blood df Christ can be food and drink of the faithful, and 
be received by them unto eternal life, let 'Us add these few remarks. 
Chewing is not of one kind aJc^nc. For there is a corporeal chewing, 
by which food is taken into the mouth by man, bruised with the 
teeth anfl kwailowed down into the belly. ... As the flesh of Christ 
canMOt be corporeally cliewod without wickedness .and truculence, 
so it is not fo^ of the belly. . . . There is also a spiritual shewing 
of the body of Christ, not such that by it we understand the very 
food to be cliafiged into spirit, but smeh that, the body and blood of 
the Lord abiding in their essence and peculiarity, they are spiritnAlly 
communicated 't6 us, not in any cor]X)real way, but in a spiritual, 
throu^ the Holy Spirit which applies and l>estows on us those 
things which were prepared through the flesh and blood of the Lord 
betrayed for our sake to death, to wit, remission of sins, liberation 
and life eternal, so that Christ lives in us and we in him. . . . 

" In addition tb the aforesaid spiritual chewing, there is also a sacra- 
mental chewing of the Ixird’s body, by which the faithful not only 
^partakes spiritually and inwardly of the true body and blood of the 
Lord, but outwardly by approaching the lord’s table, receives the 

' This repreaents the views of Calvin. 


visible sacrament of his body and blood. . . But he who without 

faith approaches the sacred table, albeit he communicate in the 
sacrament, yet he perceive.s not the matter of the sacrament, whence 
is life and salvation. . . .” 

The Augustan Confession pre.senied by the German electors 
to Charles V. in the section on the Muss merely protests against 
the view that “ the Lord’s Supper is a work {opus) which being 
performed by a priest earns remission of sin for the doer and for 
others, and that in virtue of the work done {ex opere operato), 
without a good motive on the part of the user. Also that being 
applied for the dead, it is a satisfaction, that is to say, earns for 
them remission of the pains of purgatory.” 

The Saxon Confession of Wittenberg, June 1551, while protest- 
ing against the same errors, equally abstains from trying to 
define narrowly how Christ is present in the sacrament. 

Consubsiantiation. — Tlie symbolical books of the Lutheran 
Church, following the teaching of Luther himself, declare the 
doctrine of the real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the 
eucharist, together with the bread and wine {consuhstantiation), 
as well as the ubiquity of his body, as the orthodox doctrine 
of the church. One consequence of this view was that the 
unbelieving recipients are held to be as really partakers of the 
body of Christ in, with and under the bread as the faithful, 
though they receive it to their own hurt. (Ilagcnbach, Hist, 
of Doctr, ii. 300.) 

Of all the Reformers, the teaching of Zwingli was the farthest 
removed from that of Luther. At an early period he asserted 
that the Eucharist was nothing more than food lor the soul, 
and had been instituted by CTirist only as an act of commemora- 
tion and as a visible sign of his body and blood {Christenliche 
Ynleihmg, 1523, cjuoted by Hagenbach, Hist, of Doctr, ii. 296, 
Clark’s translation). But that Zwingli did not reject the higher 
religious significance of the Eucharist, and was far from degrading 
the bread and wine into “ nuda ct inania symbola,” as he was 
accused of doing, we see from his Fidei ratio ad Carolum Impera- 
iorem {ib. p. 297). 

Original Significance of the Eucharist, — It is doubtful if the 
attempts of reformers to spiritualize the Eucharist bring us, 
except so far as they pruned ritual extravagances, nearer to its 
original significance ; perhaps the Roman, Greek and Oriental 
churches have better preserved it. This significance remains 
to be discussed ; the cognate question of how far the development 
of the Eucharist was influenced by the pagan mysteries is 
discussed in the article Sacrament. 

That the Lord’s Supper was from the first a meal symbolic 
of Qiristian unity and commemorative of Christ’s death is 
questioned by none. But Paul, while he saw this much in it, 
saw much more ; or he could not in the same epistle, x. 18-22 
assimilate communion in the flesh and blood of Jesus, on the one 
hand, to the sacrificial communion with the altar which made 
Israel after the flesh one ; and on the other to the communion 
with devils attained by pagans through sacrifices offered before 
idols. It has been justly remarked of the Pauline view, that — 
The union with the Lord Himself, to which tho.se who partake 
of the Lord's Supper have, is compared with the uniem which those 
who partake of a sacrifice have with the deity to wliom the altar is 
devoted — in the case of the Israelites with Gk>d, of the heathen 
with demons. This idea that to partake of sacrifice is to devote one- 
self to the deity, lies at the root of the ancient idea of worship, 
whether Jewish or heathen ; and St Paul uses it as being readily 
understood. In this connexion the symbol is never a mere symbol, 
but a * moans of real union. ‘ The cup is the covenant * ” (Prof. 
Sanday in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Btble, 3, 149). 

Paul caps his argument thus : — “ Ye oannot drink the cup of 
the Lord and the cup of demons : ye eeuinot partake of the table 
of the Lord and of the table of demons. Or do we provoke 
the Lord to jealousy ? Are we stronger than he ? ” And these 
words with their context prove that Paul, like the Fathers of 
the church, reg^ded the gods and goddesses as real living 
supernatural beings, but malignant. They were the powers 
and principalities with whom he was ever at war. The Lord 
also IS jealous of them, if any one attempt to OMnbine their 
cult with his, for to do so is to doubt the supremacy of his najiRe 
lUiove all names. Both in its inner nature then and outward 
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effects the Eucharist was the Christiaii counterpart of these 
two other fonns of communion of which one, the heathen, 
excluded horn the first, and the other, the Jewish, soon to dis- 
appear. It is their anabgue, and to understand it we must 
understand them, not forgetting that Paul, as a Semite, and his 
hearers, as converted jmgans, were imbued with the sacrificial 
ideas of the old world. 

“ A kin,’^ remarks W. Robertson Smith {Rdigion of the Semites, 
1894), “ was a group of persons whose lives were so bound up 
together, in wl»t must be called a physical unity, that they 
could be treated as parts of one common life. The members 
of one kindred looked on themselves as one living whole, a single 
animated mass of blood, flesh and bones, of which no member 
could be touched without all the members suffering.” ** In 
later times,” observes the same writer (op, cii, p. 313), “ we 
find the conception current that any food which two men partake 
of together, so that the same substance enters into their flesh 
and blood, is enough to establish some sacred unity of life 
between them ; but in ancient times this significance seems 
to be always attached to participation in the flesh of a sacrosanct 
victim, and the solemn mystery of its death is justified by the 
consideration that only in this way can the sacred cement be 
procured, which creates or keeps alive a living bond of union 
between the worshippers and tl^ir god. This cement is nothing 
else than the actual life of the sacred and kindred animal, which 
is conceived as residing in its flesh, but specially in its blood, and 
so, in the sacred meal, is actually distributed among all the 
participants, each of whom incorporates a particle of it with 
his own individual life.” 

The above conveys the cycle of ideas within which Paul’s 
reflection worked. Christ who knew no sin (2 Cor. v. 21) had 
been made sin, and sacrificed for us, becoming as it were a new 
Passover (i Cor. v. 7). By a mysterious sympathy the bread 
and wine over which the words, “ This is my body which is for 
you,” and This cup is the new covenant in my blood,” had 
been uttered, became Christ’s body and blood ; so that by 
partaking of these the faithful were united with each other 
and with Christ into one kinship. They became the body of 
Christ, and his blood or life was in them, and they were members 
of him. Participation in the Eucharist gave actual life, and it 
was due to their irregular attendance at it that many members 
of the Corinthian church were weak and sickly and not a few 
slept ” (i.e, had died). As the author already cited adds (p. 313) : 
‘‘ The notion that by eating the flesh, or particularly by 
drinking the blood, of another living being, a man absorbs its 
nature or life into his own, is one which appears among primitive 
peoples in many forms.” 

But this effect of participation in the bread and cup was not 
in Paul’s opinion automatic, was no mere opm operatum ; it 
depended on the ethical co-operation of the l^licver, who must 
not eat and drink umoorikily, that is, after refusing to share 
his meats with the poorer brethren, or with any other guilt in 
his soul The phrases “discern the body” and “discern 
ourselves ” in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31 are obscure. Paul evidently 
plays on the verb, krino, diahmS, katakrinS (Kp(v<a, Staucplv<a, 
KaraicptiHB). The general sense is c^r, that those who consume 
the holy food without a dear conscience, like those who handle 
sacred objects with impure hands, will suffer physical harm 
from its contact, as if they were undergoing the ordeal of touching 
a holy thing, idea, therefore, seems to be that as we must 
distinguish the holy food over \^ich the words “ This is my 
body ” have been uttered from common food, so we must 
separate ourselves before eating it from all that is guHty and 
impure. The food that is taboo must only be consumed by 
persons who are equally taboo or pure. If they are not pure, 
it condemns them. 

The “ one ” loaf has many parallels in ancient sacrifices, rg. 
the Latin tribes when they met annually at their common 
temple partook of a “ single ” bull. And in Greek Panegureis 
or ^tivfids the sacrificial wine had to be dispensed from one 
oammon bowl; “Unto a common cup they come toother, 
and from it pour libations as well as sacrifice,” says Aristides 


Rhetor in his Istkmica in Neptunum, p. 45. To ensure the con- 
tinued unity of the bread, the Roman church ever leaves over 
from a preceding consecration half a holy wafer, called fer- 
mentum, which is added in the next celebration. 

With what awe Paul regarded the elements mystically identi- 
fied with Christ’s body and life is clear from his declaration in 
I Cor. xi. 27, that he who consumes them unworthily is guilty 
or holden of the Lord’s bod>^ and blood. This is the language 
of the ancient ordeal which as a test of innocence requir^ the 
accused to touch or still better to eat a holy element. A wife 
who drank the holy water in which the dust of the Sanctuary 
was mingled (Num. v. 17 foil.) offended so deeply against it, if 
unfaithful, that she w'as punished with dropsy and wasting, 
llie very point is paralleled in tlie Acts of Thomas, ch. xlviiL 
A youth who has murdered his mistress takes the bread of the 
Eucharist in his mouth, and his two hands are at once withered 
up. The apostle immediately invites him to confess the crime 
he must have committed, “ for, he says, the Eucharist of the 
Lord hath convicted thee,” 

It has been necessary to consider at such length St Paul’s 
account of the Eucharist, Iwth because it antedates nearly by 
half a centuiy^ that of the gospels, and because it explains the 
significance which the rite had no less far the Gnostics than for 
the great church. The synoptists’ account is to he understood 
thus : Jesus, conscious that he now for the last time lies down to 
eat with his disciples a meal which, if not the Paschal, was any- 
how anticipatory of the Millennial Regeneration (Matt. xix. *8), 
institutes, as it were, a l)lood“brothcrhood between himself and 
them. It is a covenant similar to that of Exodus xxiv., when 
after the peace-offering of oxen, Moses took the blood in basins 
and sprinkled half of it on the altar and on twelve pillars erected 
after the twelve tribes, and the other half on the people, to whom 
he had first read out the writing of the covenant and said, 
“ Behold the blood of the covenant which the I.ord hath made 
with you concerning all these words.” 

But the covenant instituted by Jesus on the eve of his death 
was hardly intended as a new covenant with God, superseding 
the old. 1‘his reconstruction of its meaning seems to have been 
the peculiar revelation of the I.()rd to l^aul, who viewed Christ’s 
crucifixion and death as an atoning sacrifice, liberating by its 
gmee mankind from bonds of sin which tlie law, far from snap- 
ping, only made more sensible and grievous. This must have been 
the gist of the special revelation which he had received from 
Christ as to the inner character of a supper which he already 
found a ritual observance among believers. The Eucharist uf 
the synoptists is rather a covenant or tie of communion between 
Jesus and the twelve, such as will cause his life to survive in 
them after he has been parted from them in the flesh. An older 
prophet would have slain an animal and drunk hs Wood in 
common with his followers, or they would all alike have smeared 
themselves with it. In the East, even now, one who wishes to 
create a blood tie between himself and his followers and cement 
them to himself, makes under his left breast an inciskm from 
which they each in turn suck his blood. Such barbarism was 
alien to the spirit of the Founder, who substitutes bread and 
wine for his own flesh and blood, only imparting to these his own 
quality by the declaratkin that they are himself. He broke the 
bread not in token of his approaching death, but in order to its 
equal distribution. Wine he rather chose than water as a 
surrogate for his actual blood, because it already in Hebrew 
sacrifices passed as such. “The Hebrews,” says Robertson 
Smith (op. cit. p. 230), “ treated it like the blood, pouring it out 
at the base of the altar.” As a red liquid it was a ready symbol 
of the blood which is the life. It was itself the covenant, for the 
genitive BiaWjKrjs in Mark xiv. 24 is epexegetic, and Luke 
and Paul rightly substitute the nominative. It was, as J. Well- 
hausen remarks, 1 a better cement than the bread, because 
through the drinking of it tlie very blood of Jesus coursed through 
the veins of the disciples, and that is why more stress is laid on it 
than on the bread. To the apostles, as Jews bred and bom, 
the action and words of their master formed a solemn and 
* Das Evangelium Marti, p. I2i, 
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intelligible appeal. It beloi^s to the same order of ideas that 
the headship of the Messianic ecclesia in Judea was assigned after 
the death of Jesus to his eldest brother James, and after him for 
several generations to the eldest living representative of his 
family. 

To the modem mind it is absurd that an image or symbol 
should be taken for that which is imaged or symbolized, and that 
is why the early history of the Eucharist has been so little 
understood by ecclesiastical writers. And yet other religions, 
ancient and modem, supply many parallels, which are considered 
in the article Sacrament. 

Authorities. — Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites ; Goetz, 
Die AbendmahlsfraM ; G. Anrich, Das antike Mystefienwesen 
(Gdttingen, 1894) ; Sylloge confessionum (Oxford, 1804) ; Duchesne, 
Origins of Christian Culture ; Funk’s edition of Constitutiones 
Apostolicae ; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines^ vol. ii. ; Geo. Bickell, 
Messe und Pascha ; idem. “ Die Entstchung der Liturgie," Ztsch. f. 
Hath. Theol. iv. Jahrg. 94 (1880), p. go (shows how the prayers of 
the Christian sacramentaries derive from the Jewish Synagogue); 
Goar, Rituale Graecorum ; F. E. Brightman, Eastern Liturgies ; 
Cabrol and Leclercq, Monumenta liturgica^ reliquiae liturgicae 
vetustissimae (Paris, 1900) ; Hamack, History of Dogma ; Jas. 
Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion, bk. iv. (London, 1890); 
Looffi, art. “ Abendmahlsfeicr " in Herzog^s Realencyklopddie (1896) ; 
Spitta, Urchristentum (Gdttingen, 1893) ; Schultzcn, Das Abend- 
mahl im N.T, (Gbttingen, 1895) ; Kraus, Real-Encykl. d, christL 
Altert. (for the Archaeology) ; art. “ Eucharistic ” ; Ch. Gore, 
Dissertations (1895); Honmann, Die Abendmahlsgedanhen Jesu 
Christi (Konigsberg, 1896); Sanday, art. “Lord’s Supper** in 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible ; Th. Hamack, Der christi, 
Gemeindegottesdienst, (F. C. C.) 

Reservation of the Eucharist 

The practice of reserving the sacred elements for the purpose 
of subsequent reception prevailed in the church from very early 
times. The Eucharist being the seal of Christian fellowship, 
it was a natural custom to send portions of the consecrated ele- 
ments by the hands of the deacons to those who were not present 
(Justin Martyr, Apol, i. 65). From this it was an easy develop- 
ment, which prevailed before the end of the 2nd century, for 
churches to send the consecrated Bread to one another as a sign 
of communion (the evxapurria mentioned by Irenaeus, ap, Eus. 
H.E, V. 24), and for the faithful to take it to their own homes 
and reserve it in arcae or caskets for the purpose of communicat- 
ing themselves (Tert. ad Uxor, ii. 5, De oral, 19 ; St Cypr. De 
lapsis, 132). Being open to objection on grounds both of 
superstition and of irreverence, these customs were gradually put 
down by the council of Laodicea in a.d. 360. But some irregular 
forms of reservation still continued ; the prohibition as regards 
the lay people was not extended, at any rate with any strictness, 
to the clergy and monks ; the Eucharist was still carried on 
journeys ; occasionally it was buried with the dead ; and in 
a few cases the pen was even dipped in the chalice in subscribing 
important writmgs. Meanwhile, both in East and West, the 
general practice has continued unbroken of reserving the 
Eucharist, in order that the “ mass of the presanctified ” might 
take place on certain “ aliturgic ” days, that the faithful might 
be able to communicate when there was no celebration, and above 
all that it might l>e at hand to meet the needs of the sick and 
dying. It was reserved in a closed vessel, which took various 
forms from time to time, known in the East as the dpro<f> 6 ptov, 
and in the West as the turris, the capsa, and later on as the pyx. 
In the East it was kept against the wall behind the altar ; in the 
West, in a locked aumbry in some part of the church, or (as in 
England and France) in a pyx made in the form of a dove and 
suspended over the altar. 

In the West it has been used in other ways. A portion of 
the consecrated Bread from one Eucharist, known as the Fer- 
mentum,*’ was long made use of in the next, or sent by the bishop 
to the various churches of his city, no doubt with the object of 
emphasizing the solidarity and the continuity of “ the one 
Eucharist ; and amongst other customs which prev^ed for 
some centuries, from the 8th onward, were those of giving it to 
the newly ordained in order that they might communicate 
themselves, and of burying it in or under the altar-slab of a newly 
consecrated church. At a later date, apparently early in the 


14th century, began the practice of carrying the Eucharist in 
procession in a monstrance ; and at a still later period, apparently 
after the middle of the i6th century, the practice of Benediction 
with the reserved sacrament, and that of the “ forty hours’ 
exposition,” were introduced in the churches of the Roman 
communion. It should be said, however, that most of these 
practices met with very considerable opposition both from 
councils and from theologians and canonists, amongst others from 
the English canonist William Lyndwood {Pravinciale, lib. iii. c. 
26), on the following grounds amongst others : that the Body of 
Christ is the food of the soul, that it ought not to be reserved 
except for the benefit of the sick, and that it ought not to be 
applied to any other use than that for which it was instituted. 

In England, during the religious changes of the i6th century, 
such of these customs as had already taken root were abolished ; 
and with them the practice of reserving the Eucharist in the 
churches appears to have died out too. The general feeling on 
the subject is expressed by the language of the 28th Article, 
first drafted in 1553, to the effect that “ the sacrament of the 
Ixird’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, carried 
about, lifted up or worshipped,” and by the fact that a form 
was provided for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist for the 
sick in their own homes. This latter practice was in accordance 
with abundant precedent, but had become very infrequent, if 
not obsolete, for many years before the Reformation. The first 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. provided that if there was a celebra- 
tion in church on the day on which a sick person was to receive 
the Holy Communion, it should be reserved, and conveyed to 
the sick man’s house to he administered to him ; if not, the 
curate was to visit the sick person before noon and there celebrate 
according to a form which is given in the book. At the revision 
of the Prayer-Book in 1552 all mention of reservation is omitted, 
and the rubric directs that the communion is to be celebrated 
in the sick person’s house, according to a new form ; and this 
service has continued, with certain minor changes, down to the 
present day. That the tendency of opinion in the English 
Church during the period of the Reformation was against 
reservation is beyond doubt, and that the practice actually 
died out would seem to be equally clear. The whole argument 
of some of the controversial writings of the time, such as Bishop 
Cooper on Private Mass, depends upon that fact ; and when 
Cardinal du Perron alleged against the English Church the lack 
of the reserved Eucharist, Bishop Andrewes replied, not that 
the fact was otherwise, but that reservation was unnecessary 
in view of the English form for the Communion of the Sick : 
” So that reservation needeth not ; the intent is had without it ” 
{Answers to Cardinal Perron, &c., p. 19, Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology). It does not follow, however, that a custom 
which has ceased to exist is of necessity forbidden, nor even 
that w^hat was rejected by the authorities of the English Church 
in the i6th century i:; so explicitly forbidden as to be unlawful 
under its existing system ; and not a few facts have to be taken 
into account in any investigation of the question, (i) The view 
has been held that in the Eucharist the elements are only con- 
secrated as regards the particular purpose of reception in the 
service itself, and that consequently what remains unconsumed 
may be put to common uses. If this view were held (and it has 
more than once made its appearance in church history, though 
it has never prevailed), reservation might be open to objection 
on theological grounds. But such is not the view of the Church 
of England in her doctrinal standards, and there is an express 
rubric directing that any that remains of that which was con- 
secrated is not to be carried out of the church, but reverently 
consumed. There can therefore be no theologic^ obstacle to 
reservation in the English Church : it is a question of practice 
only. (2) Nor can it be said that the rubric just referred to is 
in Itself a condemnation of reservation : it is rather directed, 
as its history proves, against the irreverence which prevailed 
when it was made ; and in fact its wording is toed upon tlmt 
of a pre-Reformation order which coexisted with the practice 
of reservation (Lyndwood, Pravinciale, lib. iii. tit. 26, note q), 
(3) Nor can it be said that the words of the 28th Article (see 
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above) constitute in themselves an express prohibition of reserva- 
tion, strong as their evidence may be as to the practice and feeling 
of the time. The words are the common property of an earlier 
age which saw nothing objectionable in reservation lor the sick. 
(4) It has indeed been contended (by Bishop Wordsworth of 
Salisbury) that reservation was not actually, though tacitly, 
continued under the second Prayer-Book of Edward VI., since 
that book orders that the curate shall “ minister,” and not 
celebrate,” the communion in the sick person’s house. But 
such a tacit sanction on the part of the compilers of the second 
Prayer-Book is in the highest degree improbable, in view of 
their known opmions on the subject ; and an examination of 
contemporary writings hardly justifies the contention that the 
two words arc so carefully used as the argument would demand. 
Anyhow, as the bishop notes, this could not be the case with the 
Prayer-Book of 1661, where the wwd is “ celebrate.” (5) The 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity contained a provision that at 
the universities the public services, with the exception of the 
Eucharist, might be in a language other than English ; and in 
1560 there appeared a Latin version of the Prayer-Book, issued 
under royal letters patent, in which there was a rubric prefixed 
to the Order for the Communion of the Sick, based on that in 
the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. (see above), and providing 
that the Eucharist should be reserved for the sick person if 
there had been a celebration on the same day. But although 
the book in question was issued under letters patent, it is not 
really a translation of the Elizabethan book at all, but simply 
a reshaping of Aless’s clever and inaccurate translation of Edward 
VI.' s first book. In the rubric in question words are altered 
here and there in a way which shows that its reappearance can 
hardly be a mere printer’s error ; but in any case its importance 
is very slight, for the Act of Uniformity specially provides that 
the English service alone is to be used for the Eucharist. (6) 
It has been pointed out that reservation for the sick prevails in 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, the doctrinal standards of which 
correspond with those of the Church of England. But it must 
be remembered that the Scottish Episcopal Church has an 
additional order of its own for the Holy Communion, and that 
consequently its clergy are not restricted to the services in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Moreover, the practice of reservation 
which has [ircvailed in Scotland for over 150 years would appear 
to have arisen out of the special circumstances of that church 
during the i8th century, and not to have prevailed continuously 
from earlier times. (7) Certain of the divines who took part in 
the framing of the Prayer-Book of 1661 seem to speak of the 
practice as though it actually prevailed in their day. But 
Bishop Sparrow’s words on the subject (Rationale, p. 349) are 
not free from difficulty on any hypothesis, and Thorndike 
(Works, v. 578, Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology) writes in 
such a style that it is often hard to tell whether he is describing 
the actual practice of his day or that which in his view it ought 
to be. (8) There appears to be more evidence than is commonly 
supposed to show that a practice analogous to that of Justin 
Martyr’s day Iras been adopted from time to time in England, 
viz. that of conveying the sacred elements to the houses of the 
sick during, or directly after, the celebration in church. And in 
1899 this practice received the sanction of Dr Westcott, then 
bishop of Durham. (9) On the other Imnd, the words of the 
oath taken by the clergy under the 36th of the Canons of 1604 
are to the effect that they will use the form prescribed in the 
Prayer-Book and none other, except so far as shall be otherwise 
ordered by lawful authority ; and the Prayer-Book does not even 
mention the reservation of the Eucharist, whilst the Articles 
mention it only in the way of depreciation. 

The matter has become one of no little practical importance 
owing to inodem developments of English Church life. On the 
one hand, it is widely felt that neither the form for the Com- 
munion of the Sick, nor yet the teaching with regard to spiritual 
communion in the third rubric at the end of that service, is 
sufficient to meet all the cases that arise or may arise. On the 
other hand, it is probable that in many cases the desire for 
reservation has arisen, in part at least, from a wish for some- 


thing analogous to the Roman Catholic customs of exposition 
and benediction ; and the chief objection to any formal practice 
of reservation, on the part of many who otherwise would not 
be opposed to it, is doubtless to be found in this fact. But 
however tlmt may be, the practice of reservation of the 
Eucharist, either in the open church or in private, has become 
not uncommon in recent days. 

The question of the legality of reservation was brought before 
the two archbishops in 1899, under circumstances andogous to 
those in the Lambeth Hearing on Incense (^.v.). The parties 
concerned were three clergymen, who appealed from the direction 
of their respective diocesans, the bishops of St Albans and 
Peterborough and the archbishop of Yort ; in the two former 
cases the archbishop (1 emplc) of Canterbury was the principal 
and the archbishop of York (Maclagan) the assessor, whilst in 
the latter case the functions were reversed. The hearing extended 
from 17th to 20th July ; counsel were heard on both sides, 
evidence was given in support of the appeals by two of the 
clergy concerned and l>y several other witnesses, lay and clerical, 
and the whole matter was gone into with no little fulness. The 
archbishops gave their decision on the ist of May igoo in two 
separate judgments, to the effect that, in Dr Temple’s words, 
“ the Church of England does not at present allow reservation 
in any form, and that those who think that it ought to be allowed, 
though perfectly justified in endeavouring to get the proper 
authorities to alter the law, are not justified in practising reser- 
vation until the law has been so altered.” The archbishop of 
York al.so laid stress upon the fact that the difficulties in the way 
of the communion of the sick, when they are really ready for 
communion, are not so great as has sometimes been suggested. 

See W. E. Scudamon*, Ndtitia eucharisiica (2nd ed., Ix>ndon, 
1876) ; and art. “ Hrsorvation " in Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
quities, vol. ii. (Lontion, 1893) ; Guardian new.wapcr, July 19 and 
26, 1899, and May 2, 1900 ; The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
on Reservation of the Sacrament (I^ndon, 1900) ; J. S. Francy, 
Mr Dibdin*s Speech on Reservation, and some of the Evidence (Ix)ndon, 
1899) ; F. C. Eeles, Reservation of the Holy Eucharist in the Scottish 
Church (Aberdeen, 189C1) ; Bi.shop J. Word.sworth, Eurther Con- 
siderations on Public Worship (Salisbury, 1901). (W. E. Co.) 

EUCHRE, a game of curds. The name is supposed by some 
to be a corruption of ecarte, to which game it bears some resem- 
blance ; others connect it with the Ger. Juchs or Jux, a joke, 
owing to the presence in the pack, or “ deck,” of a special card 
called “the joker”; hut neither derivation is quite satisfactory. 
The “ dc*.ck ” consists of 32 cards, all cards between the seven 
and ace being rejected from an ordinary pack. Sometimes the 
sevens and eights are rejected as well. The “ joker ” is the best 
card, i,e. the highest trump. Second in value is the “ right 
bovver ” (from Dutch bocr, farmer, the name of the knave), or 
knave of trumps ; third is the “ left bower,” the knave of the 
other .suit of the same colour as the right bower, also a trump : 
then follow ace, king, queen, ^:c., in order. Thus if .spades are 
trumps the order is (1) the joker, (2) knave of spades, (3) knave 
of clubs, (4) ace of spades, &c. The joker, however, is not always 
used. When it is, the game is called “ railroad ” euchre. In 
suits not trumps the cards rank as at whist. Euchre can be 
played by two, three or four persons. In the cut for deal, the 
highest card deals, the knave being the highest and the ace 
the next best card. The dealer gives five cards to each person, 
two each and then three each, or vice versa : when all have 
received their cards the next card in the pack is turned up for 
trumps. 

Two-handed Euchre. — If the non -dealer, who looks at his cards 
first, is sati.sfied, he says “ I order it up," i.e. he elects to play with 
his hand as it stands and with the trump suit as turned up. The 
dealer then reject.s one card, which is put face downwards at the 
bottom of the pack, and takes the trump card into his hand. If, 
however, the non-dealer is not satisfied with his original hand, ho says 
“ T pass," on which the dealer can either " adopt," or " take it up," 
the suit turned up, and proceed as before, or he can pass, tummg 
down the trump card to show that he passes. If l)oth players pass, 
the non-dealer can make any other suit truinpK, by saying " I make 
it spades," for example, or he can pass again, when the dealer can 
cither make another suit trumps or pass. If both players pass, the 
hand is at an end. If the trump card is black and either player 
makes the other black suit trumps, he " makes it next " ; if he makes 
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a red suit trumps he '' crosses the suit '' ; the same applies to trumps 
in a red suit, mutMiis muiandis. The non-dealer leads ; the dealer 
must follow suit if he can, but he need not win die trick, nor need he 
trump if unable to follow suit. Tlie left bower counts as a trumo. 
and a trump must be played to it if led. The game is five up. It 
the player who orders up or adopts makes live tricks (a “ march ”) 
he scores two points ; if four or three tricks, one point ; if he makes 
less than three tricks, he is “ euchred " and the other player scores 
two. A rubber consists of three games, each game counting one, 
unless the loser has failed to score at aft, when the winner counts 
two for that game. This is called a lur^." When a player wins 
three tricks, he is said to win the '' point.'* The rubber points are 
two, as at whist. All three games arc played out, even if one player 
win the first two. It is sometimes agreed that if a score laps,** i.c. 
if the winner makes more than five points in a game, the surplus 
may be carried on to the next game. The leader should be cautious 
about ordering up, since the dealer will probably hold one trump 
in addition to the one ho takes in. If the point is certain, the leader 
should pass, in case the dealer should take up the trump. If the 
dealer turns it down,” it is not wise to ” make it,’* unless the odds 
on getting the point against one trump are two to one. With good 
cards in two suits, it is best to make it *‘ next,” as the dealer is not 
likely to have a bower in that suit. The dealer, if he adopts, should 
discard a singleton, unless it is an ace. If the dealer's score is three, 
only a very strong hand justifies one in ” ordering up.” It is gener- 
ally wise in play to discard a singleton and not to inguard another 
suit. With one’s adversary at four, the trum]) should be adopted 
even, on a light hand. 

Thfe$-handed (cut-throat) Euchre . — In tliis form of the game the 
option of playing or passing goes round in rotation, beginning with 
the player on the dealer’s left. The player who orders up, takes up, 
or makes, plays against the other two ; if lie is euchred his adver- 
saries score two each ; by other laws he is set back two points, and 
should hi.s score be at love, he has then to make seven points. The 
procedure is the same as in two-handed euchre. 

Four-handed Euchre , — The game is played with partners, cutting 
and sitting, and the deal passing, as at whist. If the first player 
passes, tfic second may say ” I assist,” which is the same as ” order- 
ing up,” or he may pass. If the first player ha.s ordered up, his 
partner may say ” I take it from you,'^ which means that he will 
play alone against the two adversaries, the first player’s cards being 
put face downwards on the table, and not being used in that hand. 
Any player can similarly play ” a lone liand,*' his partner taking 
no part in the play. Even if the first liand plays alone, the third 
may take it from him. Similarly the dealer may take it from the 
second hand, but the second hand cannot take it from the dealer. 
If all four players pass, the first player can pass, make it, or play 
alone, naming the suit he makes. I'he third hand can ** take it 
from the first, or play alone in the suit nuidc by the first, the dealer 
havmg a similar right over his own partner. If all four pass again, 
the hand is at an end and the deal passes. The game is five up, 
oints being reckoned as before. If a lone player makes five tricKS 
is side scores four : if three tricks, one : if he fails to make three 
tricks the opponents score four. It is not wise for the first hand to 
order up or cross the suit unless very strong. It is good policy to lead 
trumps tlirough a hand that assists, bad policy to do so when the 
leader adopts. Trumps should be led to a partner who has ordered 
up or made it. It is sometimes considered wise for the first hand to 
“ keep the bridge,” i.e, order up with a bad hand, to prevent the other 
side from playmg alone, if their score is only one or two and the 
leader’s is four. This right is lost if a player reminds his partner, 
after the trump card has been turned, that they arc at the point of 
bridge. If the tnimp under these circum.stances is not ordered 
up, the dealer should turn down, unless very strong. Tlie second 
hand should not assist unless really strong, except w'hen at the point 
of four-all or foui-love. When led through, it is generally wise, 
ceteris paribus, to head the trick. The dealer should always adopt 
with two trumps in liand, or with one trump if a bower is turned up. 
At four-all ana four-love he should adopt on a weaker hand. Also, 
being fourth player, he can make it on a weaker band than other 
players. If the dealer's partner assists, the dealer should lead him 
a trump at the first opportunity ; it is also a good opportunity for 
the dealer to play alone if moderately strong. If a player who 
generally keeps the bridge passes, his partner should rarely play- 
alone. 

Extracts from Rules , — If the dealer give too many or too few cards 
to any player, or exposes two cards in turning up, it is a misdeal 
and the deal passes. If there is a faced card in the pack, or the 
dealer exposes a card, he deals again. If any one play with the wrong 
number of cards, or the dealer plays without discarding, trumps 
being ordered up, his side forfeits two points (a lone hand four 
points) and cannot score during that hand. The revoke penalty is 
three points for each revoke (five in the case of a lone handj, and 
no score can be made that hand ; a card may be taken back, before 
the trick is quitted, to save a revoke, but it is an exposed card. 
If a kme player expose a card, no penalty ; if he lead out of turn, 
the card led mny be called. If an adversaxy of a lone plaver plays 
out of turn to his lead, all the cards of both adversaries can be called, 
and are exposed on the table. 

Bid Euchre, This game resembles “ Napoleon ” It is 
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played with a euchre deck, each player receiving five cards, the others 
being left foce-downwards. Each player “ bids,” i,e. declares and 
makes a certain number of tricks, the highest bidder loading and 
his first card being a trump. When six luay, the jdayer who bids 
highest claims as his partner the player who has the best canl of 
the trump suit, not in the bidder’s hand : if it is among the undealt 
cards, wMch is ascertained by the fact that no one else holds it, he 
calls for the next best and so on. The partners then play against 
the other four. 

EUCKEN, RUDOLF CHRISTOPH (1846- ), German 

philosopher, was bom on the 5th of January 1846 at Aurich in 
East Friesland. His father died when he was a child, and he 
was brought up by his mother, a woman of considerable activity. 
He was educated at Aurich, where one of his teachers was the 
philosopher Wilhelm Reuter, whose influence was the dominating 
factor m the development of his thought. Passing to the uni- 
versity of Gottingen he took his degree in classical philology and 
ancient history, but the bent of his mind was definitely towards 
the philosophical side of theology. Subsequently he studied in 
Berlin, especially under Trendelenburg, whose ethical tendencies 
and historical treatment of philosophy greatly attracted him. 
Prom 1871 to 1874 Eucken taught philosophy at Basel, and in 
1874 became professor of philosophy at the university of Jena. 
In 1908 he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. Eucken’s 
philosophical work is partly historical and partly constructive, 
the former side being predominant in his earlier, the latter in 
his later works. Their most striking feature is the close organic 
relationship between the two parts. The aim of the historical 
works is to show the necessary connexion between philosophical 
concepts and the age to which they belong ; the same idea is 
at the root of his constructive speculation. All philosophy is 
philosophy of life, the development of a new culture, not mere 
intellectualism, but the application of a vital religious inspiration 
to the practical problems of society. This practical idealism 
Eucken described by the term “ Activism.” In accordance with 
this principle, Eucken has given considerable attention to social 
and educational problems. 

His chief works are:— Die Methods der aristotelischen Porschung 
(1872J ; the important historical study on the history of conceptions, 
Die Orundbegrtffe der Oegenwart (1878 ; Eng. trans. by M. Stuart 
Phelps,, New York 1880 ; 3rd cd., under the title Geistige Stromungen 
der Gegenwart, 1904 ; 4th ed., 1909) ; Geschichte der philos. Ter- 
minologie (1879) ; Prolegomena zu Forschungen iiber die Einheit des 
Geisteslebens (1885) ; Beitrdge zur Geschichte der ncticren Philosophie 
(1886, 1905); Die Einheit des Geisieslel)ens (1888); Die Lebens^ 
anschauungen der grossen Denkcr (1890; 7th cd., 1907; Kng. trans., 
W. Hough and Boyce Gibson^ The Problem of Human Life, 1909); 
Dev \V olhYheitsgehait der Religton (1901 ; 2nd ed., 1905) ; Thomas 
von Aquino und Kant (1901/; Gesammelte Aufsdtze zu Philos, und 
Lebensunschauung (1903) ; Philosophie der Geschichte {1907) ; Der 
Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt (1896, 1907) ; Grundlinien 
einer neuen Lehensansekauung (1907) ; EinfUhrung in die Philosophie 
des Geisteslebens (1908; Eng. tran.s., The Life of the Spirit, F. L. 
Pogson, 1909, Crown Theological T.ibrary) ; Der Sinn und Wert des 
Lebens (1908 ; Eng. trans., 1909) ; Hauptproblenie der Religions- 
philosophie der Gegenwart (1907). The following of Encken’s works 
also have been translated into English .—Liberty in Teaching in the 
German Universities (1897) ; Are the Germans stiil a Nation of 
Thinkers? (1898); Progress of Philos, in the jgth Century (iSgg)] 
The Finnish Question (1899) ; The Present Status of Religion in 
Germany (1901). See W. R. ;^ycc Gibson, Rudolf Eucken' s Philo* 
Sophy of Life (2nd ed., 1907), and God with Vs (1909) ; for tte his- 
torical work, Falckenherg’s Hist, of Philos. (Eng. trans., 1895, index); 
also H. Pdlilmann, R, Euckens Theologie mit ihren philosophischen 
Grundlagen dargestellt (1903) ; O. Siebert, R. Euckens Well- und 
Lebensanschauung (1904). » 

EUCLASE, a very rare mineral, occasionally cut as a gem-stone 
for the cabmet. It bears some relation to beryl in that it is a 
silicate containing beryllium and aluminium, but hydrogen is 
also present, and the analyses of euclase lead to the formula 
HBeAlSiOj or Be(A10H)Si04. It crystallizes in the monocHnic 
system, the cryst^ being generally of prismatic habit, striated 
vertically, and terminated by acute pyrjunids. Oeava^ is 
perfect, parallel to the clinopmacoid, ana this suggested to R. J. 
Haiiy the name euclase, from the Greek easuy, and xAdo-ts, 
fracture. The ready cleavage renders the stone fragile with a 
tendency to chip, and thus detracts from its use for personal 
ornament. The colour n generally pale-bhie or g^n, though 
sometimes the mineral is colourless. When cut it resembles 
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certain kinds of beryl (aquamarine) and topaz^ from which it 
may be distin^bhed by its specific gravity (3*1). Its hardness 
(7*5) is rather less than that of topaz. Euclase occurs with topaz 
at Boa Vista, near Ouro Preto (Villa Rica^ in the province of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil. It is found also witu topaz and chryso- 
beryl in the gold-bearing gravels of the R. Sanarka in the South 
Urals ; and is met with as a rarity in the mica-schist of the 
Rauris m the Austrian Alps. 

BUCUD [£ucleid£s]i of Megara, founder of the Megarian 
(also called the eristic or dialectic) school of philosophy, was 
bom c, 450 B.C., probably at Megara, though Gela in Sicily has 
also been named as his birthplace (Diogenes Laertius ii. 106), 
and died in 374. He was one of the most devoted of the disciples 
of Socrates. Aulus Gellius (vi. 10) states that, when a decree 
was passed forbidding the Megarians to enter Athens, he regularly 
visited his master by night in the disguise of a woman ; and he 
was one of the little band of intimate friends who listened to the 
last discourse. He witlidrew subsequently with a number of 
fellow disciples to Megara, and it has been conjectured, though 
there is no direct evidence, that this was the period of Plato’s 
residence in Megara, of which indications appear m the Theuetetus, 
He is said to have written six dialogues, of which only the titles 
have been preserved. For his doctrine (a combination of the 
principles of Parmenides and Socrates) see Megarian School. 

EUCLID^ Greek mathematician of the 3rd century B.c. ; we 
are ignorant not only of the dates of his birth and death, but also 
of his parentage, his teachers, and the residence of his early years. 
In some of the editions of his works he is called MegarenstSj as if 
he had been bom at Megara in Greece, a mistake which arose 
from confounding him with another Euclid, a disciple of Socrates. 
Proclus (a.d. 412-485), the authority for most of our information 
regarding Euclid, states in his commentary on the first book of 
the Elements that Euclid lived in the time of Ptolemy I., king of 
Egypt, who reigned from 323 to 285 b.c., that he was younger 
than the associates of Plato, but older than I^atosthenes (276- 
196 B.c.) and Archimedes (287-212 b.c,). Euclid is said to have 
founded the mathematical school of Alexandria, which was at 
tliat time becoming a centre, not only of commerce, but of learn- 
ing and research, and for this service to the cause of exact science 
he would have deserved commemoration, even if his writings 
had not secured him a worthier title to fame, Proclus preserves 
a reply made by Euclid to King Ptcjlemy, who asked whether he 
could not learn geometry more easily than by studying the 
Elements — ** There is no royal road to geometry.” Pappus of 
Alexandria, in his Mathematical Collection, says that Euclid was 
a man of mild and inoffensive temperament, unpretending, 
and kind to all genuine students of ipiithematics. This being 
all that is known of the life and character of Euclid, it only 
remains therefore to speak of his works. 

Among those which nave come clown to us the most remarkable 
is the Elements (see Geometry). They consist of 

thirteen ben^ks ; two more are frequently added, but there is 
reason to believe that they are the work of a later mathematician, 1 
Hypsicles of Alexandria. 

The question has often been mooted, to what extent Euclid, 
iir his Elements, is a discoverer or a compiler. To t^is questmn 
no entirely satisfactory answer can be given, for scarcely any of 
the writings of earlier geometers have come down to our times. 
We are mainly dependent on Pappus and Proclus for the scanty 
notices we have of Euclid’s preitecessors, and of the problems 
which engaged their attention ; for thfe solution of problems, 
and not the discovery of theorems, would seem to have bee>n thek 
prmcip^ object. From these authors we learn that the property 
of the ri^ht-angled triangle had been found out, the principles of 
geometrical analysis laid down, the restriction of constructions 
in plane geometry to the straight line and the circle agreed upon, 
the doctrine of proportion, for both commensurables and in- 
commensurablcs, as well as loci, plane and solid, and some of the 
properties of the conic sections investigated, the five regular 
.solids (often called the Platonic bodies) and the relation between 
the volume of a cone or pyramid and that of its circumscribe^ 
cylinder or prism discovered. Elementary works had been 


written, and the famous problem of the duplication of the cube 
reduc^ to the determination of two mean proportionals between 
two given straight lines. Notwithstanding tins amount of dis- 
covciy, and all that it implied, Euclid must have made a great 
advance beyond his predecessors (we are told that ” he arranged 
the discoveries of, Eudoxus, perfected those of Theaetetus, and 
reduced to invincible demonstration many things that had previ- 
ously ^en more loosely proved ”), for his Elements supplanted 
all similar treatises, and, as Apolbnius received the title of “ the 
great geometer,” so Euclid hss come down to later ages as the 
elementator.” 

For the past twenty centuries parts of the Elements, notably 
the first six books, have been used as an introduction togeomotiy . 
Though they are now to some extent superseded in most 
countries, their long retention is a proof tliat they were, at any 
rate, not unsuitable for such a purpose. They are, speaking 
generally, not too difficult for novices in, the science ; the demon- 
strations are rigorous, ingenious and often elegant ; tlic mixture 
of problems and theorems gives perhaps some variety, and 
makes their study less monotonous ; and, if regard be had 
merely to the metrical properties of space as distinguished from 
the graphical, hardly any cardinal geometrical truths are omitted. 
With these exfielJenccs are combined a good many defects, some 
of them inevitable to a system based on a very few axioms 
and postulates. Thus the arrangement of the propositions 
seems arbitrary ; associated theorems and problems are not 
grouped together ; the classification, in short, is imperfect. 
Other objections, not to mention minor blemishes, arc the pro- 
lixity of the style, arising partly from a defective nomenclature, 
the treatment of parallels depending on an axiom which is not 
axiomatic, and the sparing use of superposition as a method of 
proof. 

Of the thirty-three ancient books subservient to geometrical 
analysis, Pappus enumerates first the Data (Ae^o/itm) of Euclid^ 
lie says it contained 90 propositions, the scope of which he 
describes; it now consists of 95. It is not easy to explain this 
discrepancy, unless we suppose that some of the propositions, 
as they existed in the tim(? of Pappus, have since been split into 
two, or that what were once scholia have since been erected 
into propositions. The object of the Data is to show that when 
certain things— lines, angles, spaces, ratios, &c. — arc given by 
hypothesis, certain other things are given, that is, are determin- 
able. The book, as we are expressly told, and as wc may gather 
from its contents, was intended for the investigation of problems ; 
and it has been conjectured that Euclid must have extended 
the method of the Data to the investigation of theorems. What 
prompts this conjecture is the similarity between the analysis 
of a theorem and the method, common enough in the Elements, 
of reduciio ad absurdum — the one setting out from the supposition 
that the theorem is true, the other from the supposition that 
it is false, thence in both cases deducing a chain of consequences 
which ends in a conclusion previously known to he true or false. 

The Introduction to Harmony (Etcraywyt/ apfwvLKt)), and the 
Section of the Scale (Kararo/jufj Kav6vo9), treat of music. There 
is good reason for b Sieving that ens at any rate, and pjrpbably 
lx)th, of these books are not by Euclid. No mention is made 
of them by any writer previous to Ptolemy (a.d. 140), or by 
Ptolemy himself, and in no ancient codex are they ascribed 
to EucKd. 

The Phaenamena (^aiv6pL€va) contains an exposition of the 
appearances produced by the motion attributed to the celestial 
sphere. Pappus, in the few remarks prefatory to his sixth book, 
complains of the faults, both of omission and cfimmissipn, of 
writers on astronomy, and cites as an example of the fcxrmer 
the second theorem of Euclid’s Phaenomsna, whence, and from 
the interpolation of other proofs, David Gregory infers that this 
treatise is corrupt. 

The Optics and Catoptrics ('O^mjco, KaTOTrpt/ca) are ascribed 
to Euclid by Proclus, and by Marinus in his to the Data, 

but no mention is made of them by Pappus. This latter circum- 
stance, taken in connexion with the fact that two of the proposi- 
tions in the sixth book of the Mathematical Collection prove the 
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same things as three in the Optics^ is one of the reasons given by 
Gregoiy for deeming that work spurious. Several other reasons 
will be found in Gregory’s preface to his edition of Euclid’s works. 

In some editions of Euclid’s works there is given a book on 
the Divisions of Superficies, which consists of a few propositions, 
showing how a straight line may be drawn to divide in a given 
ratio tnangles, quadrilaterals and pent^ons. This was supposed 
by John Dee of London, who transcribed or translated it, and 
entrusted it for publication to his friend Federico Commandino 
of Urbino, to be the treatise of Euclid referred to by Proclus 
as rb flrc/jt 8iaipear€ii)v /St/SAtov. Dee mentions that, in the copy 
from which he wrote, the book was ascribed to Machomet of 
Bagdad, and adduces two or three reasons for thinking it to be 
Euclid’s. This opinion, however, he does not seem to have 
held very strongly, nor does it appear that it was adopted by 
Commandino. The book does not exist in Greek. 

The fragment, in Latin, De levi et ponderoso, which is of no 
value, and was printed at the end of Gregory’s edition only in order 
that nothing might be left out, is mentioned neither by Pappus 
nor Proclus, and occurs first in Bartholomew Zamberti’s edition 
of 1537. There is no reason for supposing it to be genuine. 

The following works attributed to Euclid are not now extant : — 

T. Three books on Porisms (Hepl twv iropurpAniiv) are men- 
tioned both by Pappus and Proclus, and the former gives an 
abstract of them, with the lemmas assumed. (See Porism.) 

2. Two books are mentioned, named 'i'ovmv vph^ € 7 n^av€tq., 
which is rendered Locorum ad superficiem by Commandino and 
subsequent geometers. These books were subservient to the 
analysis of loci, but the four lemmas which refer to them and 
which occur at the end of the seventh book of the Mathematical 
Collection, throw very little light on their contents. R. Simson’s 
opinion was that they treated of curves of double curvature, 
and he intended at one time to write a treatise on the subject. 
(See Trail’s Life of Dr Sims on.) 

3. Pappus says that liluclid wrote four books on the Conic 
Sections (fHipkla riavapa Kwvikwv), which Apollonius amplified, 
and to which he added four more. It is known that, in the time 
of Euclid, the parabola was considered as the section of a right- 
angled cone, the ellipse that of an acute-angled cone, the hyper- 
bola that of an obtuse-angled cone, and that Apollonius was the 
first who showed that the three sections could be obtained from 
any cone. There is good ground therefore for supposing that the 
first four books of Apollonius’s Conics, which are still extant, 
resemble Euclid’s Conics even less than Euclid’s Elements do 
those of Eudoxus and Theaetetus. 

4. A book on Fallacies (Ucpl \p€v 8 apt(av) is mentioned by 
Proclus, who says that Euclid wrote it for the purpose of exercis- 
ing beginners in the detection of errors in reasoning. 

This notice of Euclid would be incomplete without some account 
of the earliest and the most important editions of his works. Passing 
over the commentators of the Alexandrian school, the first European 
translator of any part of Euclid i.s Bo^tius (500), author of the 
De consolatione philosophiae. His Euclidis Megarensis geometriae 
lihri duo contain nearly all the definitions of the first three books 
of the Elements^ the postulates, and most of the axioms. The 
enunciations, with diagrams but no proofs, are given of most of 
the propositions in the first, second and fourth liooks, and a few 
from the third. Some centuries afterwards, Euclid was translated 
into Arabic, but the only printed version in that language is the 
one made of the thirteen books of the Elements by Nasir Al-Din Al- 
Tusi (13th century), which appeared at Rome in 1594. 

The first printed edition of Euclid was a translation of the fifteen 
l>ooks of the Elements from the Arabic, made, it is supposed, by 
Adelard of Bath (12th century), with the comments of Campanus 
of Novara. It appeared at Venice in 1482, printed by Erhardus 
Ratdolt, and dedicated to the doge Giovanni Moccnigo. This 
edition represents Euclid very inadequately ; the comments are 
often foohsh, propositions are sometimes omitted, sometimes joined 
together, useless cases are intcr|K>lated, and now and then Euclid's 
order changed. 

The first printed translation from the Greek is that of Bartholo- 
mew Zamberti, which appeared at Venice in 150 s. Its contents 
will be seen from the title : Euclidis megatesis pkiiosophi platonici 
Mathematicaru^ disciplinaru Janitoris : Habent in hoc volumine 
quicuqZ ad matkemeUted substantid aspirdt : elemetorum libros xiii 
cd expositione Theonis insists maihematici . . . Quibus . . . ad- 
juncta. Deputatum scilicet Euclidi volumi xiiii cu expositide Hypsi. 


Alex. Itidiq^s Phaeno. Specu. Perspe. cum expositions Theonis ac 
mirandus ule liber Datorum cum expositide Pappi Mechanici una 
cu Marini dialeotici protheoria. Bar. Zdber. Vene, Jnterpte. 

The first printed Greek text was published at Basel, in 1 533, with 
the title ^VKXcldov U iK ru)v Biuros ovroimCir. It 

was edited by Simon 6r3maeus from two MSS. sent to him, the 
one from Venice by Lazarus Bayfius, and the other from Paris b>’ 
John Ruellius. The four books of Proclus’s commentary are given 
at the end from an Oxford MS. supplied by John Claymundus. 

The English edition, the only one which contains all the extant 
works attributed to Euclid, is that of Dr David Gregory, published 
at Oxford in 1703, with the title, J&^xXeldov rh Euclidis 

? uae supersunt omnia. The text is that of the Basel edition, corrected 
rom the MSS. bequeathed by Sir Henry Savilc, and from Savilc's 
annotations on his own copy. The Latin translation, which accom- 
panics the Greek on the same page, is for the most part that of 
Commandino. The French edition has the title, Les CEuvres 
d'Euclidet traduites en Latin et en Francois, d'apris un manuscrit 
trts-ancien qui dtait resti inconnu jusqu'd nos jours. Par F. Peyrard, 
Traducteur des oeuvres d*ArchimMe, It was published at Paris in 
three volumes, the first of which appeared in 1814, the second in 
1816 and the third in 1818. It contains the Elements and the Data, 
which are, says the editor, certainly the only works which remain 
to us of this ever-celebrated geometer. The texts of the Basel and 
Oxford editions were collated with 23 MSS., one of which belonged 
to the library of the Vatican, but had been sent to Paris by the 
comte de Peluse (Monge). The Vatican MS. was supposed to date 
from the 9th century ; and to its readings Peyrard gave the greatest 
weight. What may be called the German edition has the title 
Ei/KXeLdov Srotx^a- Euclidis Elementa ex optimis libris in usum 
Tironum Graece odita ah Ernesto Ferdinando August. It was pub- 
lished at Berlin in two parts, the first of which appeared in 1826 
and the second in 1829. The above mentioned texts were collated 
with three other MSS. Modern standard editions are by Dr Heiberg 
of Copenhagen, Euclidis Elementa, edidit et Latine interpretatus est 
J. L. Heiberg, vols. i.-v. (Lipsiae, 1883-1888), and by ' 1 '. L. Heath, 
The Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements, vols. i.-iii. (Cambridge, 1908). 

Of translations of the Elements into modem languages the number 
is very large. The finst English translation, p\iblished at London in 
1570, has the title. The Elements of Geometric of the most auncient 
Philosopher Euclide of Megara. Faithfully (now first) translated into 
the Englishe toung, by H. Billingsley, Citizen of London. Whereunto 
are annexed certaine SchoUes, Annotations and Inventions, of the 
best Mathematiciens, both of time past and in this our age. The first 
French translation of the whole of the Elements has the title, Les 
Quinze Livres des Elements d* Euclide. Traduicts de Latin en Franfois. 
Par D, Henrion, Mathematicien. The first edition of it wa.s pub- 
lished at Paris in 1615, and a second, corrected and augmented, in 
1623. Pierre Forcadel de Bezies had published at Paris in 1564 a 
translation of the first six books of the Elements, and in 1565 of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth books. An Italian translation, with the 
title, Euclide Megarense acutissimo philosopho solo introduttore delle 
Scientie Mathematice. Diligentemente rassettato, et alia integritd 
ridotto, per il degno professore at tal Scientie Nicold Tartalea Brisciano, 
was published at Venice in 1569, and Federico Commandino's 
translation appeared at Urbino in 1575; a Spanish version, Los 
Seis Libros primeros de la geometria de Euchdes. Traduzidos en 
legua Espahola por Rodrigo Camorano, Astrologo y Mathematico, 
at SeviUe in 1576 ; and a Turkish one, translated from the edition 
of J. Bonnycastlc by Husain Rifki, at Bulak in 1825. Dr Robert 
Simson's editions of the first six and the eleventh and twelfth books 
of the Elements, and of the Data. 

Authorities. — The authors and editions above referred to ; 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, vol. iv. ; Murhard's Litter atur der 
mathematischen Wissenschaften ; Heilbronner's Historia matheseos 
universae ; De Morgan's article “ Eucleides " in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology ; Moritz Cantor's Geschichte der Mathe- 
matik, vol. i (J- S. M.) 

EUCRATIDES, king of Bactria (r. 175-129 b.c.), came to the 
throne by a rebellion against the dynasty of Euthydemus, 
whose son Demetrius had conquered western India. His 
authority was challenged by a great many other pretenders 
and Greek dynasts m Sogdiana, Aria (Herat), Drangiana 
(Sijistan), &c., whose names — Pantaleon, Agathocles, Anti- 
machus, Antalcidas “ the victorious ” {viKrj<f> 6 pos), Plato, 
whose unique coin is dated from the year 147 of the Seleucid 
era («i66 b.c.), and others — ^are known only from coins with 
Greek and Indian legends. In the west the Parthian kmg 
Mithradates I. began to enlarge his kingdom and attacked 
Eucratidcs ; he succeeded in conquering two provinces between 
Bactria and Parthia, called by Strabo “ the county of Aspiones 
and Turiua,” two Iranian names. But the principal opponent 
of Eucratides was Demetrius {q.v.) of India, who attacked him 
with a large army ‘‘ of 300,000 men ” ; Eucratides fled with 
300 men into a fortress and was besieged. But at last he beat 
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Demetrius, and conquered a great part of western India. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus of Artemita, the historian of the Parthians, 
he ruled over looo towns (Strabo xv. 686 ; transferred to Diodotus 
of Bactria in Justin 41, 4. 6) ; and the extent of his kingdom 
over Bactria, Sogdiana (Bokhara), Drangiana (Sijistan), ^bul 
and the western Punjab is confined by numerous coins. On 
these coins, which bear Greek and Indian legends (in Kharoshti 
writing, cf. Bactria), he is called “ the great King Eucratides.'* 
On one his portrait and name are associated on the reverse with 
those of Heliocles and I^odice ; Heliocles was probably his son, 
and the coin may have been struck to celebrate his marriage 
with Laodice, who seems to have been a Seleucid princess. In 
Bactria Eucratides founded a Greek city, Eucratideia (Strabo 
xi. 516, Ptolem. vi. ii. 8). On his return from India Eucratides 
was (about 150 B.c.) murdered by his son, whom he had made 
co-regent (Justin 41, 6). This son is probably the Heliocles just 
mentioned, who on his coins calls himself “ the Just ” (j^aoriXcios 
'HAiokA,€oi;s BiKai'ov). In his time the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom 
lost the countries north of the Hindu Kush. Mongolian tribes, 
the Yue-chi of the Chinese, called by the Greeks ^ythians, by 
the Indians Saka, among which the Tochari are the most con- 
spicuous, invaded Sogdiana in 159 B.c. and conquered Bactria 
in 139. Meanwhile the Parthian kings Mithradates I. and 
Phraates II. conquered the provinces in the west of the Hindu 
Kush (Justin 41, 6. 8) ; for a short time Mithradates I. extended 
his dominion to the borders of India (Diod. 33. 18, Orosius v. 
4. 16). When Antiochus VII. Sidetes tried once more to restore 
the Seleucid dominion in 130, Phraates allied himself with the 
Scythians (Justin 42, 1. 1) ; but after his decisive victory in 129 
he was attacked by them and fell in the battle. The changed 
state of affairs is shown by the numerous coins of Heliocles ; 
while his predecessors maintained the Attic standard, which 
had been dominant throughout the Greek east, he on his later 
coins passes over to a native silver standard, and his bronze 
coins became quite barbarous. Besides his coins we possess 
coins of many other Greek kings of these times, most of whom 
take the epithet of “ invincible ” (dvtfoyros) and “ saviour ” 
(a-wrrjp). They are records of a desperate struggle of the Greeks 
to maintain their nationality and independence in the Far East ; 
one usurper after the other rose to fight for the rescue of the 
kingdom. But these internal wars only accelerated the destruc- 
tion ; alxmt 120 B.c. almost the whole of eastern Iran was in 
the hands either of a Parthian dynasty or of the Mongol invaders, 
who are now called Indo-Scythians. Only in the Kabul valley 
and western India the Greeks maintained themselves about two 
generations longer (see Menander). (Ed. M.) 

EUDAEMONISM (from Gr. evSac/Aovfa, literally the state of 
being under the protection of a benign spirit, a “ good genius ”), 
in ethics, the name applied to theories of morality which find 
the chief good of man in some form of happiness. The term 
Eudaemonia has been taken in a large number of senses, with 
consequent variations in the meaning of Eudaemonism. To 
Plato the “ happiness ” of all the members of a state, each accord- 
ing to his own capacity, was the final end of political development. 
Aristotle, as usual, adopted “ eudaemonia as the term which in 
popular language most nearly represented his idea and made 
It the keyword of his ethical doctrine. None the less he greatly 
expanded the content of the word, until the popular idea was 
practically lost : if a man is to be called €v8at/x<ov, he must have 
all his powers performing their functions freely in accordance 
with virtue, as well as a reasonable degree of material well-being ; 
the highest conceivable good of man is the life of contemplation. 
Aristotle further held that the good man in achieving virtue 
must experience pleasure (i? 5 ovr/), which is, therefore, not the 
same as, but the sequel to or concomitant of eudaemonia. Sub- 
sequent thinkers have to a greater or less degree identified the 
two ideas, and much confusion has resulted. Among the ancients 
the Epicureans expressed all eudaemonia in terms of pleasure. 
On the other hand attempts have been made to separate hedonism, 
as the search for a continuous series of physical pleasures, from 
eudaemonism, a condition of enduring mental satisfaction. Such 
a distinction involves the assumptions that bodily pleasures 


ore generically different from mental ones, and that there is in 
practice a clearly marked dividing line, — both of which hypo- 
theses are frequently denied . Among modem writers, J ames Seth 
{Ethical Prtnc.y 1894) resumes Aristotle’s position, and places 
h^udaemonism as the mean between the Ethics of Sensibility 
(hedonism) and the Ethics of Rationality, each of which over- 
looks the complex character of human life. The fundamental 
difficulty which confronts those who would distinguish between 
pleasure and eudaemonia is that all pleasure is ultimately a 
mental phenomenon, whether it be roused by food, music, doing 
a moral action or committing a theft. There is a marked dis- 
position on the port of critics of hedonism to confuse ** pleasure ” 
with animal pleasure or ‘‘passion,” — in other words, with a 
pleasure phenomenon in which the predominant feature is entire 
lack of self-control, whereas the word “ pleasure ” has strictly 
no such connotation. Pleasure is strictly nothing more tlian 
the state of being pleased, and hedonism the theory that man’s 
chief good consists in acting in such a way as to bring about a 
continuous succession of such states. That they are in some 
cases produced by physical or sensory stimuli docs not constitute 
them irrational, and it is purely arbitrary^ to confine the word 
pleasure to those cases in which such stimuli are the proximate 
causes. The value of the term Eudaemonism as an antithesis 
to Hedonism is thus very’ questionable. 

EUDOCIA AUGUSTA (c. 401- 460), the wife of Theodosius 
II., East Roman emperor, was bom in Athens, the daughter 
of the sophist Leontius, from whom she received a thorough 
training m literature and rhetoric. Deprived of her small 
patrimony by her brothers’ rapacity, she betook herself to 
Constantinople to obtain redress at court. Her accomplishments 
attracted Theodosius’ sister Pulcheria, who took her into her 
retinue and destined her to be the emperor’s wife. After receiving 
baptism and discarding her former name, Athenais, for that of 
Aelia Licinia Eudocia, she was married to Theodosius in 421 ; 
two years later, after the birth of a daughter, she received the 
title Augusta. The new empress repaid her brothers by making 
them consuls and prefects, and used her large influence at court 
to protect pagans and Jews. In 438-439 she made an ostenta- 
tious pilgrimage to Jerusalem, wlience she brought back several 
precious relics ; during her stay at Antioch she harangued the 
senate in Hellenic style and distributed funds for the repair of 
its buildings. On her return her position was undermined by 
the jealousy of Pulcheria and the groundless suspicion of an 
intrigue with her protege Paulinus, the master of the offices. 
After the latter’s execution (440) she retired to Jerusalem, 
where she was made responsible for the murder of an officer sent 
to kill two of her followers and stripped of her revenues. Never- 
theless she retained great influence ; although involved in the 
revolt of the Syrian monophy sites (453), she was ultimately 
reconciled to Pulcheria and readmitted into the orthodox church. 
She died at Jerusalem about 460, after devoting her last years to 
literature. Among her works were a paraphrase of the Octateuch 
in hexameters, a paraphrase of the books of Daniel and Zechariah, 
a poem on St Cyprian and on her husband’s Persian victories. 
A Passion History compiled out of Homeric verses, which Zonaras 
attributed to Eudocia, is perhaps of different authorship 

See W. Wiegand, Eudokia (Worms, 1871) ; F. Gregorovius, 
Athenais (Leipzig, 1892); C. Diehl, Figures byzantines (Paris, 1906), 
pp. 25-49 ; also Theodosius. On her works cf. A. Ludwich, 
Eudociae Augustae carminum reliquiae (Kdnigsberg, 1893). 

EUDOCIA MACREMBOLITISSA {c. 1021-1096), daughter of 
John Macrembolites, was the wife of the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine X., and after his death (1067) of Komanus IV. 
She had sworn to her first husband on his deathbed not to marry 
again, and had even imprisoned and exiled Romanus, who was 
suspected of aspiring to the throne. Perceiving, however, that 
she was not able unaided to avert the invasions which threatened 
the eastern frontier of the empire, she revoked her oath, married 
Romanus, and with his assistance disj^lled the impending 
danger. She did not live very happily with her new husband, 
who was warlike and self-willed, and when he was taken prisoner 
by the Turks (1071) she was compelled to vacate the throne in 
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favour of her son Michael and retire to a convent^ where she died. 
The dictionary of mythology entitled Twwd (“ Collection of 
Violets which formerly used to be ascribed to her, was not 
composed till 1543 (Ccmstantine PaJaeokappa). 

See J. Flach/JDts Kaiserin Eudokia M<JifemholUi$sa 
1876) ; P. Pulch,, De Eudociae quod fertur Violario (Strassburg, 
1 880) ; and in Hermes^ xvii. (1882), p. 177 ff. 

EUDQXIA LOPUKHINA (1669-1731), tsaritsa, first consort 
of Peter the Great, was the daughter of the boyarin Theodore 
Ix)pukhin. Peter, then a youth of seventeen, married her on the 
27th of January 1689 at the command of his mother, who hoped 
to wean him from the wicked ways of the German suburb of 
Moscow by wedding him betimes to a lady who was as pious 
as she was beautiful. The marriage was in every way un- 
fortunate. Accustomed from her infancy to the monastic 
seclusion of the teremy or women’s quarter, Eudoxia’s mental 
horizon did not extend much beyond her embroidery-frame or 
her illuminated service-book. From the first her society bored 
Peter unspeakably, and after the birth of their second, short- 
lived son Alexander, he practically deserted her. In 1698 she 
was unceremoniously sent off to the Pokrovsky monastery at 
Suzdal for refusing to consent to a divorce, though it was not 
till June 1699 that she disappeared from the world beneath the 
hood of sister Elena. In the monastery, however, she was held 
in high honour by the archimandrite ; the nuns persisted in 
regarding her as the lawful empress ; and she was permitted an 
extraordinary degree of latitude, unknown to Peter, who dragged 
her from her enforced retreat in 1718 on a charge of adultery. 
As the evidence was collected by Peter’s creatures, it is very 
doubtful whether Eudoxia was guilty, though she was compelled 
to make a public confession. She was then divorced and con- 
signed to the remote monastery of Ladoga. Here she remained 
for ten years till the accession of her grandson, Peter II., 
when the reactionaries proposed to appoint her regent. She was 
escorted with great ceremony to Moscow in 1728 and ex- 
hibited to the people attired in the splendid, old-fashioned robes 
of a tsaritsa ; but years of rigid seclusion had dulled her wits, 
and her best friends soon convinced themselves that a convent 
was a much more suitable place for her than a throne. An 
allowance of 60,000 roubles a year was accordingly assigned to 
her, and she disappeared again in a monastery at Moscow, where 
she died in 1731. 

See RoI>ert Nisbet Bain, Pupils of Peter the Great (London, 1895), 
chaps, ii. and iv. ; and The First Romanovs (London, 1005), chaps, 
viii. and xii. (R. N. B.) 

EUDOXUS, of Cnidus, Greek savant, flourished about the 
middle of the 4th century b.c. It is chiefly as an astronomer 
that his name has come down to us (see Astkonomy and Zodiac). 
From a life by Diogenes Laertius, we learn that he studied at 
Athens under Plato, out, being dismissed, passed over into Egypt, 
where he remained for sixteen months with the priests of Helio- 
polis. He then taught physics in Cyzicus and the Propontis, 
and subsequently, accompanied by a number of pupils, went to 
Athens. Towards the end of his life he returned to his native 
place, where he died. Strabo states that he discovered that the 
solar year is longer than 365 days by 6 hours ; Vitruvius that he 
invented a sun-dial. The Phaenomena of Aratus is a poetical 
account of the astronomical observations of Eudoxus. Several 
works have been attributed to him, but they are all lost ; some 
fragments are preserved in the extant Tfiv ’Aparov koX 
<f>aivop€vu>v jSijSXfa T/1H61 of the astronomer Hipparchus 

(ed. C. Manitius, 1894). According to Aristotle (Ethics x, 2), 
Eudoxus held that pleasure was the chief good, because (i) all 
beings sought it and endeavoured to escape its contrary, pain ; 
(2) it is an end in itself, not a relative good. Aristotle, who speaks 
highly of the sincerity of Eudoxus’s convictions, wWle giving a 
qualified approval to his arguments, considers him wrong in not 
distinguishing the diUerent kinds of pleasure and in making 
pleasure the summum bonum. 

See J. A. Letromae, Sue ies ^cHtes et les travam d'Eudoxe de Cnide^ 
d'apris L. Jdeler (1841) ; G. V. SebiapareUi, Ee Sfete omocentriche 
di Eudosso (Milan, 1876) ; T. H. Martin in 4 caddie d$f inscriptions, 
3rd of October, 1879 ; article in Ersch and Gruber'a AUgemeine 
Encyhtopddie, 


EUDOXUS* of Cyzicus, Greek navigator, flourished about 
130 B.c. He was employed by Ptolemy Euergetes, who sent out 
a fleet under him to explore the Arabian Sea. After two suc- 
cessful yoyajges, Eudoxus left the Egyptian service, and proceeded 
to Cadiz with the object of fitting out an expedition for the 
imrpose of African discovery ; and we learn from Strabo, who 
utilized the results of his observationsi, that the veteran explorer 
made at least two voyages southward along the coast of Africa. 

There ie a good account of Eudoxus in £. H. Bunbury, History 
of Ancient Geography ^ ii. (1879) ; sue also P. Gaflarel, Eudoxe da 
Cyzique (1873). 

EUGENE OF SAVOY [FRANgois Eugene], Prince C1663- 
1736), fifth son of Prince Eugene Maurice of Savoy-Carignano^ 
count of Soissons, and of Olympia Mancini, niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin, was bom at Paris on the i8th of October 1663. Origin- 
ally destined for the church, Eugene was known at court as the 
petit abbiy but his own predilection was strongly for the army. 
His mother, however, had fallen into disgrace at court, and his 
application for a commission, repeated more than once, was 
refused by Louis XIV. This, and the influence of his mother, 

, produced in him a lifelong resentment against the king. Having 
quitted France in disgust, he proceed^ to Vienna, where his 
I relative the emperor Leopold 1 . received him kindly, and he 
i served with the Austrian army during the campaign of 1683 
I against the Turks. He displayed his bravery in a cavalry fight 
at Petronell (7th July) and in the great battle for the relief of 
Vienna. The emperor now gave him the command of a regiment 
of dragoons. At the capture of Buda in 1686 he received a 
wound (3rd August), but he continued to serve up to the siege 
of Belgrade in 1688, in which he was dangerously wounded. 
At the instigation of I.ouvois, a decree of banishment from France 
was now issued against all Frenchmen who should continue 
to serve in foreign armies. ‘‘ The king will see me again,” was 
Eugene’s reply when the news was communicated to him ; he 
continued bis career in foreign service. 

Prbee Eugene’s next employment was in a service that 
required diplomatic as well as military skill (1689). He was 
sent by the emperor Leopold to Italy with the view of binding 
the duke of Savoy to the coalition against France and of co- 
operating with the Italian and Spanish troops. Later in 1689 
he served on the Rhine and was again wounded. He returned 
to Italy in time to take part in the battle of Staffarda, which 
resulted in the defeat of the coalition at the hands of the French 
marshal Catinat ; but in the spring of 1691 Prince Eugene, 
having secured reinforcements, caused the siege of Coni to be 
raised, took possession of Carmagnola, and in the end completely 
defeated Catinat. He followed up his success by entering 
Dauphin^, where he took possession of Embrun and Gap. After 
another campaign, which was uneventful, the further prosecution 
of the war was abandoned owing to the defection of the duke of 
Savoy from the coalition, and Prince Eugene returned to Vienna, 
where he soon afterwards received the command of the army in 
Hungary, on the recommendation of the veteran count Rudiger 
von Starhemberg, the defender of Vienna in 1683. It was about 
this time that Louis XIV. secretly offered him the biton of 
a marshal of France, with the government of Champagne which 
his father had held, and also a pension. But Eugene rejected 
these offers with indignation, and proceeded to operate against 
the Turks commanded by Kara Mustapha. After some skilful 
manoeuvres, he surprised the enemy (September iith, 1697) at 
Zenta, on the Theiss. His attack was vigorous and daring, 
and the victory was one of the most complete and important 
ever won by ihtt Austrian arms. Formerly it was often stated 
that the battle of Zenta was fought against express orders from 
the court, that Eugene was placed under arrest for violating these 
orders, that a proposal to bring him before a council of war 
was fmstrated only by the threatening attitude of the ciitbens 
of Vienna. This story, minute in details as it is, is entirely 
without foundation. After a furdier period of manceuvres, peace 
was at length concluded at Karlowitz on the 26th of January 
1699. 

Two years later he was again m active service m the War of 
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the Spanish Succession {q.v,). At the beginning of the year 
1701 he was sent into Italy once more to oppose his old 
antagonist Catinat. He achieved a rapid success, crossing the 
mountains ftx>m Tirol into Italy in spite of almost insurmountable 
difficulties (/oarw^/ d. militanvissensch, Verein, No. 5, 1907), 
forcing the French anny, after sustaining several diecks,^ to 
retire behind the Oglio, where a series of reverses equally 
unexpected and severe led to the recall of Catinat in disgrace. 
The incapable duke of Villeroi, who succeeded to the command 
of which Catinat had been deprived, ventured to attack Eugene 
at Chiari, and was repulsed with great loss. And this was only 
the foreninner of more signal reverses ; for, in a short time, 
Villeroi was forced to abandon the whole of the Mantuan territory 
and to take refuge in Cremona, where he seems to have considered 
himself secure. By means of a stratagem, however, Eugene 
penetrated into the city during the night, at the head of 2000 
men, and, though he found it impossible to hold the town, suc- 
ceeded in carrying off Villeroi as a prisoner. But as the duke of 
Venddme, a much abler general, replaced the captive, the 
incursion, daring though it was, proved anything but advan- 
tageous to the Austrians. The generalship of his new opponent, 
and the fact that the French army had been largely remforced, 
while reinforcements had not been sent from Vienna, forced 
Prince Eugene to confine himself to a war of observation. 
The campaign was terminated by tlie sanguinary battle of 
Luzzara, fought on the ist of Au^st 1702, in which each party 
claimed the victory. Both armies having gone into winter 
quarters, Eugene returned to Vienna, where he was appointed 
president of the council of war. He then set out for Hungary 
in order to combat the insurgents in that country ; but his 
means proving insufficient, he effected nothing of importance. 
The collapse of the revolt, however, soon freed the prince for the 
more important campaign in Bavaria, where, in 1704, he made 
his first campaign along with Marlborough. Similarity of tastes, 
views and talents soon established between these two ^eat 
men a friendship which is rarely to be found amongst military 
chiefs, and contributed in the fullest measure to the success 
which the allies obtained. The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant of these successes was that of Hdehstidt or Blenheim 
Iq.v.) on the 3rd of August 1704, where the English and imperial 
troops triumphed over one of the finest armies that France had 
ever sent into Germany. 

But since Prince Eugene had quitted Italy, Venddme, who 
commanded the French army in that country, had obtained 
various successes against the duke of Savoy, who had once more 
joined Austria. The emperor deemed the crisis so serious that 
he recalled Eugene and sent him to. Italy to the assistance of his 
ally. Vendomc at first opposed great obstacles to the plan which 
the prince had formed for carrying succours into Piedmont ; 
but after a variety of marches and counter-marches, in which 
both commanders displayed signal ability, the two armies met 
at Cassano (August 16, 1705), where a deadly engagement 
ensued, and Prince Eugene received two severe wounds which 
forced him to quit the field. This accident decided the fate of 
the battle and for the time suspended the prince's march towards 
Piedmont. Vendome, however, was recalled, and La Feuillade 
(who succeeded him) was incapable of long arresting the progress 
of such a commander os Eugene. After once more passing 
several rivers in presence of the French army, and executing 
one of the most skilful and daring marches he had ever performed, 
the latter appeared before the entrenched camp at Turin, which 
place the French were now besieging with an army eighty 
thousand strong. Prince Eugene had only thirty thousand men ; 
but his antagonist the duke of Orleans, though full of zeal and 
courage, wanted experience, and Marshal Marsin, his aHatus, 
held powers from Louis XIV. which could not fail to produce 
dissensions in the French headquarters. With (xjual courage 
and address, Eugene profited by the misunderstandings between 
the French generals ; end on the 7th of S^emb^ 1706 he 
attacked the French army in its entrenchments and gained a 
victory which decided the fate of Italy. In the heat of the battle 
Eugene received a wound, and was lltrown from his horse. 


His recompense for this important service was the government 
of the Milanese, of which he took possession with great pomp on 
the 16th of April 1707. He was also made lieutenant«'general 
to the emperor Jose^ I. 

The attempt which he made against Toulon in the course 
of the same year failed completely, because the invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples retarded the march of the troops which were 
to have been employed in it, and this delay afforded Marshal 
de Tess 4 time to make good dispositions. Obliged to renounce 
his project, therefore, the prince went to Vienna, where he was 
received with great eiithusia.sm both by the people and by the 
court. “ I am very well satisfied with you," said the emperor, 
“ excepting on one point only, which is, that you expose youarsell 
too much." This monarch immediately despatched Eugene to 
Holland, and to the different courts of Germany, in order to 
forward the necessary preparations for the campaign of the 
following year, 1708 (see Spanish Succession, War of the). 

Early in the spring of 1708 the prince proceeded to Flanders, 
in order to assume the command of the German army which his 
diplomatic ability had been mainly instrumental in assembling, 
and to unite his forces with those of Marlborough. The campaign 
was opened by the victory of Oudenarde (qx,), to which the 
perfect union of Marlborough and Eugene on the one hand, and 
the misunderstanding between Vendome and the duke of 
Burgundy on the other, seem to have equally contributed. 
The French immediately abandoned the Low Countries, and, 
remaining in observation, made no attempt whatever to prevent 
Eugene’s army, covered by that of Marlborough, making the 
siege of Lille. The French governor, Boufffers, made a glorious 
defence, and Eugene paid a flattering tribute to his valour in 
inviting him to prepare the articles of capitulation himself, with 
the words I subscribe to everything beforeliand, well persuaded 
that you will not insert anything unworthy of yourself or of me." 
After this important conquest, Eugene and Marlborough pro- 
ceeded to the Hague, where they were received in the most flatter- 
ing manner by the public, by the states-gcneral, and above all, 
by their esteemed friend the pensionary Heinsius. Negotiations 
were then opened for peace, but proved fniitless. In 1709 France 
put forth a supreme effort, and placed Marshal Villars, her best 
living general, in command. The events of this year were very 
different to those of previous campaigns, and the bloody battle 
i of Malplaquet (q.v.), though a victory for Marlborough and 
Eugene, led to little result, and this at the cost of enormous 
losses. The Dutch army, it is said, never recovered from the 
slaughter of Malpla(|uet ; indeed, the success was so dearly 
bought that the allies found themselves soon afterwards out 
of all condition to undertake anything. Their army accordingly 
went into winter quarters, and Prince Eugene returned to 
Vienna, whence the emperor almost immediately despatched 
him to Berlin. From the king of Prussia the prince obtained 
everything which he had been instructed to require ; and 
having thus fulfilled his mission, he returned into Flanders, 
where, excepting the capture of Douai, Bethune and Aire, the 
campiaign of 1710 pre.sented nothing remarkable. On the death 
of the emperor Jo.seph I. in April 1711, Prince Eugene, in concert 
with the empress, exerted his utmost endeavours to secure the 
crown to the archduke, who afterwards ascended the imperial 
throne under the name of Charles VJ. In the same year the 
clmnges which had occurred in the policy, or rather the caprice, 
of (^een Anne, brought about an approximation between 
England and France, and put an end to the influence which 
Marlborough had hitherto possessed. When this polit^l 
revolution became known, Prince Eugene immediately repaired 
to London, charged with a mission from the emperor to re- 
establish the credit of his fllustrious companion in aims, as well 
as to re-attach England to the coalition. The mission having 
proved unsuccessful, the emperor found himself under the 
necessity of making the campaign of 1712 with the aid of the 
Dutch alone. The defection of the English, however, did 
induce Prince Eugene to abandon his favourite plan of invadiiig 
France. He resSved, at whatever cost, to penetrate into 
Champagne; and in order to support his op^tions by the 
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possession of some important places, he began by making himself 
master of Quesnoy. But the Dutch, having been surprised and 
beaten in the lines of Denain, where Prince Eugene had placed 
them at too great a distance to receive timely support in case 
of an attack, he was obliged to raise the siege of Landrecies, 
and tf) abandon the project which he had so long cherished. 
This was the last campaign in which Austria acted in conjunction 
with her allies. Abandoned first by England and then by 
Holland, the emperor, notwithstanding these desertions, still 
wished to maintain the war in Germany ; but Eugene was 
unable to relieve cither Landau or Freiburg, which were succes- 
sively obliged to capitulate ; and seeing the Empire thus laid 
open to the armies of France, and even the Austrian hereditary 
states themselves exposed to invasion, the prince counselled 
his master to make peace. Sensible of the prudence of this 
advice, the emperor immediately entrusted Eugene with full 
powers to negotiate a treaty of peace, which was concluded at 
Rastadt on the 6th of March 1714. On his return to Vienna, 
Prince Eugene was employed for a time in political matters, 
and at this time he exchanged the government of the Milanese 
for that of the Austrian Netherlands. 

It was not long, however, before he was again called on to 
assume the command of the army in the field. In the spring of 
1716 the emperor, having concluded an offensive alliance with 
Venice against Turkey, appointed Eugene to command the army 
of Hungary ; and at Peterwardein he gained (5th of August 
1716) a signal victory over a Turkish army of more than twice 
his own strength. In recognition of this service to Christendom 
the pope sent to the victorious general the consecrated hat and 
sword which the court of Rome was accustomed to bestow upon 
those who had triumphed over the infidels. Eugene won another 
victory in this campaign at TemesvAr. But the ensuing campaign, 
that of 1717, was still more remarkable on account of the battle 
of Belgrade. After having besieged the city for a month Eugene 
found himself in a most critical, if not hopeless situation. He had 
to deal not only with the garrison of 30,000 men, but with a 
relieving army of 200,000, and his own force was only about 
40,000 strong. In these circumstances the only possible deliver- 
ance was by a bold and decided stroke. Accordingly on the 
morning of the i6th of August 1717 Prince Eugene ordered a 
general attack, which resulted in the total defeat of the enemy 
with an enormous loss, and in the capitulation of the city six 
days afterwards. The prince was wounded in the heat of the 
action, this lieing the thirteenth time that he had been hit upon 
the held of battle. On his return to Vienna he received, among 
other testimonies of gratitude, a sword valued at 80,000 florins 
from the emperor. The popular song Prinz Eugen, der edle 
Ritter,’’ commemorates the victory of Belgrade, In the following 
year, 1718, after some fruitless negotiations with a view to the 
conclusion of peace, he again took the field ; but the treaty of 
Passarowitz (July 21, 1718) put an end to hostilities at the 
moment when the prince had well-founded hopes of obtaining 
still more important successes than those of the last campaign, 
and even of reaching Constantinople, and dictating a peace on 
the shores of the Bosporus. 

As the government of the Netherlands, up to 1724 held by 
Eugene, had now for some reason been bestowed on a sister of 
the emperor, the prince was appointed vicar-general of Italy, 
with a pension of 300,000 florins. Though still retaining his 
official position and much of his influence at court, his personal 
relations with the emperor were not so cordial as before, and he 
suffered from the intrigues of the Spanish or anti-German party. 
The most remarkable of these political intrigues was the con- 
spiracy of Tedeschi and Nimptsch against the prince in 1719. 
On discovering this the prince went to the emperor and threatened 
to lay down all his offices if the conspirators were not punished, 
and after some resistance he achieved his purpose. During the 
years ofi peace between the treaty of Passarowitz and the War of 
the Polish Succession, Eugene occupied himself with the arts 
and with literature, to which he had hitherto been able to devote 
little of his time. This new interest led him to corresp)ond with 
many of the most eminent men in Europe. But the contest 


which arose out of the succession of Augustus II. to the throne 
of Poland having afforded Austria a pretext for attacking France, 
war was resolved on, contrary to the advice of Eugene (1734). 
In spite of this, however, he was appointed to command the army 
destined to act upon the Rhine, which from the commencement 
had very superior forces opposed to it ; and if it could not prevent 
the capture of Philipsburg after a long siege, it at least prevented 
the enemy from entering Bavaria. Prince Eugene, liaving now 
attained his seventy-first year, no longer possessed the vigour 
and activity necessary for a general in the field, and he welcomed 
the peace which was concluded on the 3rd of October 1735. On 
his return to Vienna his health declined more and more, and he 
died in that capital on the 21st of April 1736, leaving an immense 
inheritance to his niece, the princess Victoria of Savoy. 

Of a character cold and severe. Prince Eugene had almost 
no other passion than that of glory. He died unmarried, and 
seemed so little susceptible to female influence that he was 
styled a Mars without a Venus. That he was one of the great 
captains of history is universally admitted. He was strangely 
unlike the commanders of his time in many respects, though as a 
matter of course he was, when he saw fit to follow the accepted 
rules, equal to any in careful and methodical strategy. The 
special characteristics of his generalship were imagination, fiery 
energy, and a tactical resolution which was rare indeed in the 
i8th century. Despising the lives of his soldiers as much as he 
exposed his own, it was always by persevering efforts and great 
sacrifices that he obtained victory. His almost invariable 
success raised the reputation of the Austrian army to a point 
which it never reached either before or since his day. War was 
with him a passion. Always on the march, in camps, or on the 
field of battle during more than fifty years, and under the reigns 
of three emperors, he had scarcely passed two years together 
without fighting. Yet his political activity was not inconsiderable, 
and his advice was always sound and well-considered ; while in 
his government of the Netherlands, which he exercised through 
the marquis de Pri6, he set himself resolutely to oppose the many 
wild schemes, such as Law’s Mississippi project, in which the 
times were so fertile. His interest in literature and art lias been 
alluded to above. His palace in Vienna, and the Belvedere near 
that city, his library, and his collection of paintings, were re- 
nowned. Prince Eugene was a man of the middle size, but, 
upon the whole, well made ; the cast of his visage was somewhat 
long, his mouth moderate and almost always open ; his eyes 
were black and animated, and his complexion such as became a 
warrior. 

See A. v. Ameth, Prinx Eugen (3 vols., Vienna, 1858; 2nd ed., 1864) ; 
H. V. Sybcl, Prinz Eugen von Savoyen (Munich, 1868) ; Austrian 
official history, FeldzUgc des Prinzen Eugen von Savoyen (Vienna, 
1876) ; Mallcson, Prince Eugene (London, 1888) ; Heller, Mili- 
tdrische Korrespondenz des Prinzen Eugens (Vienna, 1848) ; Keym, 
Prinz Eugen (Freiburg, 1899) ; Osterr. militdrische Zeitschrift 
(“ Streffleur ") ; Ridler’s Osterr. Archiv fur Geschichte (1831-1833); 
Archivio storico Italico^ vol. 17; Mitteil. des Instituts fiXr osterr. 
Geschichtsforschung^ vol. 13. 

The political memoirs attributed to Prince Eugene (cd. Sartori, 
Tubingen, 1812) are spurious ; see Bohm, Die Sammlung der hinter- 
lassenen poUtischen Schriften des Prinzen Eugens (Freiburg, 1900). 

EUGENE, a city and the county-seat of Lane county, Oregon, 
U.S.A., on the Willamette river, at the head of navigation, about 
125 m. S. of Portland. Pop. (1900) 3236, of whom 237 were 
foreign-born ; (1908, local estimate) 8250. Eugene is served 
by the Southern Pacific railroad and by interurban electric 
railway. It is situated on the edge of a broad and fertile prairie, 
at the foot of a ridge of low hills and within view of the peaks of 
the Coast Range ; the streets are pleasantly shaded with Oregon 
maples. The city is most widely known as the seat of the 
University of Oregon. This institution, opened in 1876 andhaving 
95 instructors and 734 students in 1907-1908, occupies eight 
buildings on a grassy slope along the river bank, and embrac^ a 
college of literature, science and the arts, a college of engineering, 
a gr^uate school, and (at Portland) a school of law and a schod 
of medicine. In the city is the Eugene Diviiuty School of the 
Disciples of Christ, 0{>ened in 1895. Rugene is the commercial 
centre of an extensive agricultural district ; does a large business 
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in grain, fruit, hops, cattle, wool and lumber ; and has various 
manufactures, including flour, lumber, woollen goods and canned 
fruit. Eugene was settled in 1854, and was first incorporated 
in 1864. 

BUGBNICS (from the Gr. fvycvjys, well bom), the modern 
name given to the science which deals with the influences which 
improve the inborn qualities of a race, but more particularly 
with those which develop them to the utmost advantage, and 
which generally serves to disseminate knowledge and encourage 
action m the direction of perpetuating a higher racial standard. 
The founder of this science may be said to be Sir Francis Galton 
{q^v.\ who has done much to further its study, not only by his 
writings, but by the establishment of a research fellowship and 
scholarship in eugenics in the university of London. The aim 
of the science as laid down by Galton is to bring as many in- 
fluences as can reasonably be employed, to cause the useful 
classes in the community to contribute mote than their proportion 
to the next generation. It can hardly be said that the science 
has advanced beyond the stage of disseminating a knowledge 
of the laws of heredity, so far as they are surely known, and 
endeavouring to promote their further study. Useful work has 
been done in the compilation of statistics of the various condi- 
tions affecting the science, such as the rates with which the various 
classes of society in ancient and modem nations have contributed 
in civic usefulness to the population at various times, the in- 
heritance of ability, the influences which affect marriage, &c. 

Works by Galton bearing on eugenics are ; Hereditary Genius 
(2nd ed., 1892), Human Faculty (1883), Natural Inheritance (1889), 
Huxley Lecture of the AnthropoL Inst, on the Possible Improvement 
of the Human Breed under the existing Conditions of Law and Sentiment 
(1901) ; see also Biometrika (a journal for the statistical study of 
biological problems, of which the first volume was published in 
1902), 

EUGENIE [Marie-Eug^nie-Tgnace-Atjgustine de Montijo] 
(1826- ), wife of Napoleon III., emperor of the French, 

daughter of Don Cipriano Guzman y Porto Carrero, count of 
Tcba, subsequently count of Montijo and grandee of Spain, 
was bom at Grenada on the 5th of May 1826. Her mother was 
a daughter of William Kirkpatrick, United States consul at 
Malaga, a Scotsman by birth and an American by nationality. 
Her childhood was spent in Madrid, but after 1834 she lived with 
her mother and sister chiefly in Paris, where she was educated, 
like so many French girls of good family, in the convent of the 
Sacr^ Coeur. When Jx)iiis Napoleon became president of the 
Republic she appeared frequently with her mother at the balls 
given by the prince president at the Elys^e, and it was here that 
she made the acquaintance of her future husband. In November 
1852 mother and daughter were invited to Fontainebleau, and 
in the picturesque hunting parties the beautiful young Spaniard, 
who showed herself an expert horsewoman, was greatly admired 
by all present and by the host in particular. Three weeks later, 
on the 2nd of December, the Empire was formally proclaimed, 
and during a series of ffites at Compi^gne, which lasted eleven 
days (19th to 30th December), the emperor became more and 
more fascinated. On New Year’s Eve, at a ball at the Tuileries, 
Mdlle de Montijo, who had necessarily excited much jealousy 
and hostility in the female world, had reason to complain that 
she had been insulted by the wife of an official personage. On 
hearing of it the emperor said to her, ** Je vous vengerai ; 
and within three days he made a formal proposal of marriage. 
In a speech from the throne on the 22nd of January he formally 
announced his engagement, and justified what some people 
considered a m^saUiance. “ I have preferred,” he said, “ a 
woman whom I love and respect to a woman unknown to me, 
with whom an alliance would have had advantages mixed with 
sacrifices.” Of her whom he had chosen he ventured to make a 
prediction : ” Endowed with all the qualities of the soul, she 
will be the ornament of the throne, and in the day of danger she 
will become one of its courageous supports.” The marriage was 
celebrated with great pomp at Notre Dame on the 30th of January 
1853. On the i6th of March 1856 the empress gave birth to a 
son, who received the title oi Wnce Imperial. The emperor’s 
prediction regarding her was not belied by events. By her 
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beauty, elegance and charm of manner she contributed largely 
to the brilliancy of the imperial regime, and when the end came, 
she was, as the official EnguSie made by her enemies proved, 
one of the very few who showed calmness and courage in face of 
the rising tide of revolution. The empress acted three times as 
regent during the absence of the emperor, — in 1859, 1865 and 
1870, — and she was generally consulted on important questions. 
When the emperor vacillated between two lines of policy she 
generally urged on him the bolder course ; she deprecated 
everything tending to diminish the temporal power of the 
papacy, and she disapproved of the emperor’s liberal policy at 
the close of his reign. On the collapse of the Empire she fled to 
England, and settled with the emperor and her son at ('hislehurst. 
After the emperor’s death she removed to Farnborough, where she 
built a mausoleum to his memory. In 1879 son was killed 
in the Zulu War, and in the following year she visited the spot 
and brought back the body to be interred beside that of his father. 
At Farnborough, and in a villa she built at Cap Martin on the 
Riviera, she continued to live in retirement, following closely the 
course of events, but abstaining from all interference in French 
politics. 

EUGBNIUS, the name of four popes. 

Eugknius I., pope from 654 to 657. Elected on the banish- 
ment of Martin I. by the emperor Constans II., and at the height 
of the Monothelite crisis, he showed greater deference than his 
predecessor to the emperor’s wishes, and made no public stand 
against the patriarchs of Constantinople. He, however, held no 
communication with them, being closely watched in this respect 
by Roman opinion. 

Eugenius II., pope, was a native of Rome, and was chosen to 
succeed Pascal I. in 824. His election did not take place without 
difficulty. Eugenius was the candidate of the nobles, and the 
clerical faction brought forward a competitor. But the monk 
Wala, the representative of the emperor Lothair, succeeded in 
arranging matters, and Eugenius was elected. Lothair, however, 
came to Rome in person, and took advantage of this opportunity 
to redress many abuses in the papal administration, to vest the 
election of the pope in the nobles, and to confirm the statute 
that no pope should be consecrated until his election had the 
approval of the emperor. A council which ass(,’mbled at Rome 
during the reign of Eugenius passed several enactments for the 
restoration of church discipline, took measures for the foundation 
of schools and chapters, and decided against priests wearing a 
secular dress or engaging in secular occupations. Eugenius also 
adopted various provisions for the care of the poor and of widows 
and orphans. He died in 827. (L. D.*) 

Eugenius III. (Bernardo Paganelli), pope from the 15th of 
February 1145 to the 8th of July 1153, a native of Pi.sa, was 
abbot of the Cistercian monastery of St Anastasius at Rome 
when suddenly elected to succeed Lucius II. His friend and 
instructor, Bernard of Clairvaux, the most influential ecclesiastic 
of the time, remonstrated against his election on account of his 
” innocence and simplicity,” but Bernard soon acquiesced and 
continued to be the mainstay of the papacy throughout Eu- 
genius’s pontificate. It was to Eugenius that Bernard addressed 
his famous work De consider atione. Immediately after his 
election, the Roman senators demanded the pope’s renunciation 
of temporal power. He refused and fled to Farfa, where he was 
consecrated on the 17th of Febniary. By treaty of December 
1145 he recognized the republic under his suzerainty, substituted 
a papal prefect for the ” patrician ” and returned to Rome. 
The celebrated schismatic, Arnold of Brescia, however, put 
him.self again at the head of the party opposed to the temporal 
power of the papacy, re-established the patricianate, and forced 
the pope to leave Rome. Eugenius had already, on hearing of 
the fall of Edessa, addressed a letter to Louis VIL of France 
(December 1145), announcing the Second Crusade and granting 
plenary indulgence under the usual conditions to those who 
would take the cross ; and in January 1147 he journeyed to 
France to further preparations for the holy war and to seek aid 
in the constant feuds at Rome. After holding synods at Paris, 
Reims and Trier, he returned to Italy in June 1148 and took up 
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his Tcsidence at Viterbo. The following month he excommuni- 
cated Arnold of Brescia in a synod at Cremona, and thenceforth 
devoted most of his energies to the recovery of his see. As the 
result of negotiations between Frederick Barbarossa and the 
Romans, Eugenius was finally enabled to return to Rome in 
December 1152, but died in the following July. He was suc- 
ceeded by Anastasius IV. Eugenius retained the stoic virtues 
of monasticism throughout his stormy career, and was deeply 
reverenced for h.:> personal character. His tomb in St Peter’s 
acquired fame for miraculous cures, and he was pronounced 
blessed by Pius IX. in 1872. 

The chief sources for the career of Eugenius III. arc his letters 
in J. P. Migne, Pd/ro/. Lat., vols. 106, 180, 182, and in Bibhioflk^Me 
de r^cole des Charics^ vol. 57 (Paris, 1896) ; the life by Cardinal 
Boso in J. M. Watterich, Pontif. Poman. vitae, vol. 2 ; and the life 
by John of Salisbury in Monumenta Germaniae hisiorica, Sefiptores, 
vol. 20. 

See J. Langen, Geschichie der romischen Kifche von Gregor VII. 
bis Innoceitz II L (Bonn, 1893) ; F. Gregorovdua, Rome in the Middle 
Ages, voL 4, trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902) ; 
iCT J. von Hefelc, Conciliengeschichte, Bd. 5, 2nd ed. ; Jatf^-Watten- 
bach, Regesta pontif. Roman. (1885-1888) ; M. JoOham, Geschichie 
des Lebens u. der Verehrttng des seligen Papstes Htigen III. (Augsburg, 
1873) I Sainati, Vita del beato Eugenio III (Pisa, #8^) ; J. 
Jastrow and G. Winter, Deutsche Geschichie im Zeitalter der Hohen- 
staufen, i. (Stuttgart, i8g^) ; C. Neumann, Be/mhard von Clairvaux 
«. die Anfdnge des sweiten Kreuezuges (Heidelberg, 1882) ; B. 
Kugler, Analekten zur Geschichie des zweiten Kreuzzugs (Tubingen, 
1878, 1883). (C. H.Ha.) 

Eugenius IV. (Gabriel Condulmieri), pope from the 3rd of 
March 1431 to the 23rd of February 1447, was bom at Venice 
of a merchant family in 1383. He entered the Celestine order 
and came into prominence during the pontificate of his uncle, 
Gregory XIL, by whom he was appointed bishop of Siena, papal 
treasurer, protonotary, cardinal-priest of St Marco e St Clemente, 
and later cardinal-priest of Sta Maria in Trastevere. His violent 
measures, as pope, against the relations of his predecessor, 
Martin V., at once involved him in a serious contest with the 
powerful houseof Colonna. But by far the most importantfeature ; 
of Eugenius ’s pontificate was the great struggle between pope and 
council. On the 23rd of July 1431 his legate opened the council 
of Basel which had been convoked by Martin, but, distrustful i 
of its purposes and moved by the small attendance, the pope 5 
issued a bull on the i8th of December 1431, dissolving the council | 
and calling a new one to meet in eighteen months at Bologna. , 
The council refused to dissolve, renewed the revolutionary | 
resolutions by which the council of Constance had been declared 
superior to the pope, and cited Eugenius to appear at Basel, j 
A compromise was arranged by Sigismund, who had been crowned i 
emperor at Rome on the 31st of Jlay 1433, W wliich the pope ! 
recalled the bail of dissolution, and, reserving the rights of the I 
Holy See, acknowledged the council as ecumenical (i 5th of ; 
December 1433). The establishment of an insurrectionary re- j 
public at Rome drove him into exile in May 1434, and, although i 
the city was restored to obedience in the following October, he i 
remained at Florence and Bologna. Meanwhile the struggle | 
with tile council broke out anew. Eugenius at length convent ' 
a rival council at Ferrara on Hie 8th of January 143^ ex- | 
communicated the prelates assembled at Basel. The result was { 
that the latter formally deposed him as a heretic on the 25th of 
June 1439, and in the following November elected the ambitious I 
Amadeus VIII., duke of Savoy, antipope under the title of I 
Felix V. The conduct of France and Germany seemed to = 
warrant this action, for Qiarlcs VII. had introduce the decrees 
of the council of Basel, with slight changes, into the former j 
country through the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (7tli of July ; 
1438), ^d the diet of Mainz had deprived the pope of most of his 
rights in the latter country (26th of March 1439). At Florence, 
whither the council of Ferrara had been transferred on account 
of an outbreak of the pkgue, was effected in July 1439 a union 
with the Greeks, which, as the result of political necessities, 
proved but temporary. This union was followed by others of | 
even less stability. Eugenius signed an agnement with the | 
Armenians on the 22nd of Noveml^r 1439, and nvith a part of the I 
Jacobites jgL 1443 > in 1445 he received the Nestorians and 


Maronites. He did his best to stem the Turkish advance, 
pledging one^fth of the papal income to the crusade which set 
out in 1443, but whidh met with overwhelming defeat. His 
rival, Felix V., meanwhile obtained small recognition, and the 
latter’s ablest adviser, Aeneas Sylvius Piccdomini^ made peace 
with Eugenius in 1442. The pope’s r^ognition of the Claims to 
Naples of Xing Alphonso of Aragon withdrew the last important 
support from the council of Basel, and enabled him to make a 
victorious entry into Rome on the 28th of September 1443, 
after an exile of nearly ten years. His protests against the 
Pragmatic Sanetbn of Bourges were ineffectual, but by means 
of the Concordat of the Princes, negotiated by Piccolomini with 
the electors in February 1447, the whole of Gennany declared 
against the antipope. Although his pontiff cate had been so 
stormy and unhappy tliat he is said to have regretted on his 
death-bed that he ever left his monastery, nevertheless Eugenius’s 
victory over the council of Basel and his efforts in behalf of 
church unity contributed greatly to break down the conciliar 
movemeant and restore the papacy to the position it had held 
before the Great Schism. Eugenius was dignified in demeanour, 
but inexperienced and vacillating in action and excitable in 
temper. Bitter in his hatred of heresy, he yet displayed great 
kfindness to the pooor. He laboured to reform the monastic orders, 
especially the Franciscan, and was never guilty of nepotism. 
Although a typ>e of the austere monk in his private life, he was a 
sincere friend of art and learning, and in 1431 re-established 
finally the university at Rome. He died on the 23rd of February 
1447, and was succeeded by Nicholas V. 

See L. Pastor, History of the Popes, vol. i., trans. by F. I. Antrobus 
(London, 1899) ; M. Creighton, History of the Papacy, vol. 3 (London, 
1899) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. 7, trans. by 
Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1900-1902) ; K. J. von Hefele, 
Conciliengeschichte, Bd. 7, 2nd ed. ; 11 . II. Milman, Latin Christianity, 
vol. 8 (L.ondon, 1896); G. Voigt, Enea Silvio de Piccolomini, Bd. 1-3 
(Berlin, 1856),; Aus den Annaten-Registern der Pdpste Eugen IV^, 
Pius II., Paul II. u. Sixtus IV., ed. by K. Ha>Ti (Cologne, 1896). 
There is an admirable article by Tschackcrt in Hauck's Realency- 
klopadie, 3rd ed. vol. 5. (C. H. Ha.) ' 

fiUCOSNOL (allyl gucUacol, eugenic acid), Cj^jH^gO^jUn odoriferous 
principle ; it is the chief constituent of oil of cloves, and occurs in 
many other essential oils. It can be synthetically prepared by the 
reduction of conifcryl alcohol, (H0XCH80)CgHg*CH:CHCH2OH, 
which occurs in combination with glucose in the glucosidc 
coniilerin, €2^11.2208. It is a colourless oil boiling at 247° 
and having a spicy odour. On oxidation with potassium per- 
manganate it gives homovanillin, vftnillin, &c. ; with chromk' 
acid in acetic acid solution it is converted into carbon dioxide 
and acetic acid, whilst nitric acid oxidizes it to oxalic acid. By 
the action of alkalis it is converted into iso-eugenol, which on 
oxidation yields vanillin, the odorous principle of vanilla {q.v,). 
This transformation of allyl phenols into propenyl phenc^ is 
very general (see Ber., 1889, 22, p, 2747 ; 23, p. 862). 

Alkali fusion of eugenol gives protocatechuic acid. The amount 
of ougenol in oil ^ cloves can be estimated by acetylation, in 
presence of pyridine (A. Verley and Fr. Baelsmg, Ber,, 1901, 34, 
P* 3359)- Chavibetoly an isomer of eugenol, occurs in the ethereal 
oil obtained from Piper belle. 

The structural relations are : 

0 ^ 0 **^* 0 *** 

CKCKCHg CHO 

■qfffiol, Uo^uIcmI VanItUn ObnHbttal 

SUHfiMERUS [Euemxrus, Evemerus}, Greek mythographer, 
bom at Messana, m Sicily (others say at Chios, Tegea, or Messene 
in Peloponnesc), flouririied about 300 b.c., and lived at the court 
of Cassander. He is chiefljr Imown by his Sacred History 
(Tcp& devarfpa^\ a philosophical romance, based upon archaic 
inscriptions which he claimed to have found during his travels in 
various txuts of Greece. He particularly relies upon an account 
of early history whidi he disoovered on a golden pillar in a temple 
on the island of Paediaea when on a voyage round the coast of 
Arabia, undertaken at the request of Cassander, his friend and 
patron. There is at^>arently no doubt that this island is 
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imaginary. In this wcyrk he for the first time ^stematized an 
old Oriental i(perhaps Phoenician) method of interpreting the 
popular myths, asserting that the gods who formed the chief 
objects of popular worship had been originally heroes and 
conquerors, who had thus earned a claim to the veneration of 
their subjects. This system spread widely, and the early Chris- 
tians especially appealed to it as a confirmation of their belief 
that ancient mythology was merely an aggregate of fahks of 
human inventioii. Euhemcrus was a firm upholder of the 
Cyrenaic philosophy, and by many ancient writers he was 
regarded as an atheist. His work was translated by Ennius 
into Latin, but the work itself is lost, and of the translation only 
a few fragments, and these very short, have come down to us. 

This rationalizing method of interpretation is known as 
Euhemerism. There is no doubt that it contains an element of 
truth ; as among the Romans the gradual deification of ancestors 
and the apotheosis of emperors were prominent features of 
religions development, so among primitive peoples it is possible 
to trace the evolution of family and tribal gods from great chiefs 
and warriors. All theories of religion which give prominence 
to ancestor worship and the cult of the dead arc to a certain 
extent Euhemcristic. But as the sole explanation of the origin 
of the idea of gods it is not accepted by students of comparative 
religion. It had, howe\Tr, considerable vogue in France. In the 
tfith century the abbe Banicr, in his Mythologie et la fable ex- 
pliquees par Vhistoire, was frankly Euhemcristic ; other leading 
Euhemcrists were Clavier, Sainte-Croix, Raoul Roche tte, Em. 
Hoffmann and to a great extent Herbert Spencer. 

See Raymond de Block, son litre ct sa doctrine (Mons, 

1876); G. N. Nemethy, Euhemeri relliquiae (Budapest, 1880); 
Gaass, Quaestiones Kuhemereae (Kempen, i860) ; Otto Sieroka, 
De Euhemero (1869) ; Suscniihl, Geschichie der griechischen Litteratur 
in der Alexandrinevmt^ vol. i. (Leipzig, 1891) ; and works on com- 
parative religion and mythology. 

EULBNSPIEGEL [Ulenshegel], TILL, the name of a German 
folk-hero, and the title of a popular German chapfiook on the 
subject, of the beginning of the i6th century. The oldest existing 
German text of the book was printed at Strassburg in 1515 
{Ein kurtzweilig lesen von Dyl Vlenspiegel ^ehoren vss detn land zu 
Brunsswick), and again in 1519. This is not in the original 
dialect, which was undoulitedly Low Saxon, but in High German, 
the translation having been formerly ascribed — ^but on insufficient 
evidence — to the Catholic satirist Thomas Mumcr. Its hero, 
Till Eulenspiegel or Ulenspicgel, the son of a peasant, was bom 
at Knehlingen in Brunswick, at the end of the 13th or at the 
beginning of the 14th century. He died, according to tradition, 
at Mdlln near Liibeck an 1330. The jests and practical jokes 
ascribed to him were collected — if we may believe a statement 
in one of the old prints — in 1483 ; but in any case the edition 
of 1515 was not even the oldest High German edition. Eulen- 
spiegel himself is locally associated with the Low German area 
extending from Magdebui^ to Hanover, and from Liineburg to 
the Harz Mountains. He is the wily peasant who loves to 
exercise his wit and roguery on the tradespeople of the towns, 
above ‘ali, on the imikeepetB ; but priests, noblemen, even 
princes, are also among his victims. Mis victories are often 
pointless, more often brutal ; he stoops without hesitation to 
scurrility and obsc.enity,, while of the finer, sharper wit which 
the luiinanists and the ltdians introduced into the anecdote, | 
he htis little or nothing. His jests are coarsely practical, and his I 
satire turns on dass distinctions. In fact, this chapbodk might i 
be described as the retaliation of the peasant on the townsman ! 
who in the 14th and 15th centuries had begun to look down | 
upon the country boor as a natural inferior, ' 

In spite of its essentially Low German character, Btdmspiegel : 
was extremely popular in other lands, and, at an early date, . 
was translate into Dutch, French, English, Latin, Danish, 
Swedish, Bohemian and Polish. In England, " Howleglas ” 
(Scottish, HdUiglas) was long a familiar figure ; his jests were 
rapidly adapted to En^^lish conditions, and appropriated in the 
collections associaited wkh Robin Goodfellow, Scogan and others. > 
Ben Jonson refers to him as Howleglass ” and “ Ulenspiegel ” 
in Y& Masque of the Fortunate Isles, Poetaster, Alchemist and 


Sad Shepherd, and a verse by Taylor the water poet would 
seem to imply that the Owliglasse ” was a farailmr popular 
tjrpe. Till Eulenspiegel *s “ merry pranks ” have been made the 
subject of a well-known orchestral symphony by Richard 
Strauss. In France, it may be noted, the name has given rise 
to the words espiegle and espiiglme. 

The Strassburg edition of 1515 (British Museum) has been tc- 
priiited by H. Knust in tlie Neudr^mhe detdsc^r Liter aiurwerl^ des 
16, und 77. Jahrh. No. 35“ 5^ (1885) ; that of 1519 by J. M. Lappenberg, 
Dr Thomas Murmrs Ulenspiegel (1854). W. Scherer (“ Hie Anf&nge 
des Prosaromans in Deutschland/' in Qttellen und Forschungen, 
vol. xxi., 1877, pp. 28 tf. and 78 ft.) has shown that there must have 
been a still earlier High German odition. bee also C. Walter in 
Niederdiutsohes Jahrbuch, xix. (1894), PP- t Further editions 
appeared at Cologne, printed by Servais ivrufTter, undated (repro- 
duced in photo-lithograpliy from the two imperfect copies in wrlin 
and Vienna, 1865); Erfurt, 1532, 1 533*“ 1 537 and 1538; Cjologno, 
*539; Strassburg, 1539; Augsburg, 1^340 and 1541; Strassburg, 
1543; Frankfort on the Main, 1^5; Siia.4Kburg, j 5^1 ; Cologne, 
1^54, <&c. Johann Fischart published an adaptation m ve.rse, Der 
Eulenspiegel Reimensweis (Strassburg, 1571), Iv. Simrock a modern- 
ization in 1864 (2nd od., 1878); there is also one by K. Pannier in 
Rcclam's IJ niter salbibliothek (1883). The earliest translation was 
that into Dutch, printed by Hoociistraten at Antwerp (Royal Lib., 
Copenhagen) ; it is undated, but may liave appeared as early as 
1512. Sec facsimile reprint by M. Nijholf (the VI ague, 1898). This 
served as the basis for the first French version : Vhnspiegely de sa 
vie, de ses oeuvres et nteruetlleuses adueniures par luy faivtcs .... 
nouuellement translate et corrige de Elamant en Erancoys (I’ans, 
*532)- Reprint, edited by P. Jannet (1882). Thi.s was followed by 
upwards 01 twenty French editions down to tlie beginning of the 
18th century. The latest translation is that by J. C. Delepierre 
(Bruges, 1835 and 1840). Cf. Prudontius v.'in Duyse, Etude liithuiirc 
sur Tiel VEspUgle (Ghent, 1858). The first coiujilele Euiijlisb trans- 
lation was al.so made from the Dutch, and bears the title : Here 
heginneth a merye Jest of a man called Howleglas, &c., printed by 
Copland in three editions, jyrobably between 1548 ufid 1560. Re- 
print by F. Ouvry (*867). This, however, was itself merely a re- 
print of a still older English edition (1518 ?), of which the British 
Museum posses.ses fragments. Reprinted by F. Brie, Eulenspiegel 
in England (1903). In 1720 appeared The German Rogue, or the 
Life and Merry Adventures of Ttel Eulenspiegel. Made English from 
the lligh-Dutch : and an English illustrated odition, adaptod by 
K. R. 11 . Mackenzie in 1880 (2ud ed., 1890). On Eulenspiegel in 
England, see especially C. H. Herford, Studies in the Literary 
Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century (t888), 
pp. 242 fi., andF. Brie’s work already referred to. (J* G* R-) 

EULER, LEONHARD (1 707-1 7H3), Swiss mathematician, 
was bom at Basel on 15th of April 1707, his father Raul 
Euler, who had considerable attainments as a mathematician, 
being Gilvinistic pastor of the neighbouring villap of Riecben. 
After receiving preliminary instructions in mathema1;ics from 
his father, he was sent to the university of Basel, where geometr}^ 
soon became his favourite study. Mis mathematical genius 
gained for him a high place in the esteem of Jean Bernoulli, who 
was at that time one of the first mathematicians in Europe, 
as well as of his sons Daniel and Nicdlas Bernoulli. Having 
taken his degree as master of arts in 1723, Euler applied himself, 
at his father’s desire, to the study of theology and the Oriental 
languages with the view of entering the church, but, with his 
father’s consent, he soon returned to geometry as his principal 
pursuit. At the same time, by the advice of -the younger Ber- 
nouflis, who had removed to St Petersburg in 1735, he applied 
himself to the study of physiology, to which he made a happy 
applicatbn of his mathematical knowledge ; and he also attended 
the medical lectures at Basel. While he was engaged in physio- 
logical researches, he composed a dissertation on the nature 
and propagation of sound, and an answer to a prize question 
concerning the masting of ships, to which the French Academy 
of Sciences adjudged the second rank in the year 1727. 

In 1737, on the invitation of Gathorine L, Euler took up his 
residence in St (Petertburg, and was made an associate of the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1730 he became professor of physics, 
and in 1733 he succeeded Daniel Bernoulli in the chair of mathe- 
matics. At the commencement of his new weer he enriched 
the academical collection with many memoirs, which excited 
a noble emulation between him and the Bemoullis, though this 
did not in any way affect their friendship. It was at this time 
that hecarried the integralcalculus to a higher degree of perfection, 
invented the calculation of sines, reduced analytical operations 
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to a greater simplicity, and threw new light on nearly all parts of 
pure mathematics. In 1735 ^ problem proposed by the academy, 
for the solution of which several eminent mathematicians had 
demanded the space of some months, was solved by Euler in 
three days, but the effort threw him into a fever which endangered 
his life and deprived him of the use of his right eye. The 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1738 adjudged the prize to his 
memoir on the nature and prop)erties of fire, and m 1740 his 
treatise on the tides shared the prize with those of Colin Maclaurin 
and Daniel Bernoulli — a higher honour than if he had carried 
it away from inferior rivals. 

In 1741 Euler accepted the invitation of Frederick the Great 
to Berlin, where he was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences and professor of mathematics. He enriched the last 
volume of the Melanges or Miscellanies of Berlin with five 
memoirs, and these were followed, with an astonishing rapidity, 
by a great number of important researches, which are scattered 
throughout the annual memoirs of the Prussian Academy. At 
the same time he continued his philosophical contributions to 
the Academy of St Petersburg, which granted him a pension in 
1742. The respect in which he was held by the Russians was 
strikingly shown in 1760, when a farm he occupied near Char- 
lottenburg happened to be pillaged by the invading Russian 
army. On its being ascertained that the farm belonged to 
Euler, the general immediately ordered compensation to be paid, 
and the empress Elizabeth sent an additional sum of four 
thousand crowns. 

In 1766 Euler with difficulty obtained permission from the 
Icing of Prussia to return to St Petersburg, to which he had been 
originally invited by Catherine II. Soon after his return to St 
Petersburg a cataract formed in his left eye, which ultimately 
deprived him almost entirely of sight. It was in these circum- 
stances that he dictated to his servant, a tailor’s apprentice, who 
was absolutely devoid of mathenuiiical knowledge, his Anleitung 
mr Algebra (1770), a work which, though purely elementary, 
displays the mathematical genius of its author, and is still 
reckoned one of the best works of its class. Another task to 
which he set himself immediately after his return to St Petersburg 
was the preparation of his Lelires d une princesse d'Allimagne 
sur quelques sujels de physique el de philosophie (3 vols., 1768- 
1772). They were written at the request of the princess of 
Anhalt-Dessau, and contain an admirably clear exposition of the 
principal facts of mechanics, optics, acoustics and physical 
astronomy. Theory, however, is frequently unsoundly applied 
in it, and it is to be observed generally ^at Euler’s strength 
lay rather in pure than in applied mathematics. 

In 1755 Euler had been elected a foreign member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and some time afterwards the 
academical prize was adjudged to three of his memoirs Concerning 
the Inequalities in the Motions of the Planets. The two prize- 
questions proposed by the same academy for 1770 and 1772 were 
designed to obtain a more perfect theory of the moon’s motion. 
Euler, assisted by his eldest son Johann Albert, was a competitor 
for these prizes, and obtained both. In the second memoir 
he reserved for further consideration several inequalities of the 
moon’s motion, which he could not determine in his first theory 
on account of the complicated calculations in which the method 
he then employed had engaged him. He afterwards reviewed 
his whole theory with the assistance of his son and W. L. Krcifft 
and A. J. Lexell, and pursued his researches until he had con- 
structed the new tables, which appeared in his Theoria motuum 
lunae (1772). Instead of confining himself, as before, to the 
fruitless integration of three differential equations of the second 
degree, which are furnished by mathematical principles, he re- 
duced them to tlie three co-ordinates which determine the place 
of the moon ; and he divided into classes all the inequalities of 
that planet, as far as they dej^end either on the elongation of 
the sun and moon, or upon the eccentricity, or the parallax, or 
the inclination of the lunar orbit. The inherent difficulties of 
this task were immensely enhanced by the fact that Euler was 
virtually blind, and had to carry all the elaborate computations 
it involved in his memory. A further difficulty arose from 


the burning of his house and the destruction of the greater part 
of his property in 1771. His manuscripts were fortunately 
preserved. His own life was only saved by the courage of a 
native of Basel, Peter Grimmon, who carried him out of the 
burning house. 

Some time after tliis an operation restored Euler’s sight ; but a 
too harsh use of the recovered faculty, along with some careless- 
ness on the part of the surgeons, brought about a relapse. With 
the assistance of his sons, and of Krafft and Lexell, however, he 
continued his labours, neither the loss of his sight nor the in- 
firmities of an advanced age being sufficient to check his activity. 
Having engaged to furnish the Academy of St Petersburg with 
as many memoirs as would be sufficient to complete its Acta 
for twenty years after his death, he in seven years transmitted 
to the academy above seventy memoirs, and left above two 
hundred more, which were revised and completed by another 
hand. 

Euler’s knowledge was more general than might have been 
expected in one who had pursued with such unremitting ardour 
mathematics and astronomy as his favourite studies. He had 
made very considerable progress in medical, botanical and 
chemical science, and he was an excellent classical scholar, and 
extensively read in general literature. He was much indebted 
to an uncommon memory, which seemed to retain every idea 
that was conveyed to it, either from reading or meditation. 
He could repeat the Aeneid of Virgil from the beginning to the 
end without hesitation, and indicate the first and last line of 
every page of the edition which he used. Euler’s constitution 
was uncommonly vigorous, and his general health was always 
good. He was enabled to continue his labours to the very close 
of his life. His last subject of investigation was the motion of 
balloons, and the last subject on which he conversed was the 
newly discovered planet Herschel (Uranus). He died of apoplexy 
on the 1 8th of September 1783, whilst he was amusing himself 
at tea with one of his grandchildren. 

Euler’s genius was great and his industry still greater. His 
works, if printed in their completeness, would occupy from 
60 to 80 quarto volumes. He was simple and upright in his 
character, and had a strong religious faith. He was twice 
married, his second wife being a half-sister of his first, and he 
had a numerous family, several of whom attained to distinction, 
llis iloge was written for the French Academy by the marquis de 
Condorcet, and an account of his life, with a list of his works, 
was written by Von Fuss, the secretary to the Imperial Academy 
of St Petersburg. 

The works which Euler published separately are : DissertaHo 
physica de sono (Basel, 1727, in 4to) ; Mechanical sive motus scientia 
analytice exposita (St Petersburg, 1736, in 2 vols. 4to) ; Einleitung in 
die Arithmetih (ibid., 1738, in 2 vols. 8vo,), in German and Russian ; 
Teniamen novae theoriae musicae (ibid. 1739, in 4to) ; Methodus 
inveniendi tineas curvas, maximi minimive proprietate gaudentes^ 
(Lausanne, 1744, in 4to) ; Theoria motuum planetarum et cometarum 
(Berlin, 1744, in 4to) ; Beantwortung^ &c., or Answers to Different 
Questions respecting Comets (ibid., 1744, in 8vo) ; Neue Grundsdtze^ 
&c., or New Principles of Artillery, translated from the English of 
Benjamin Robins, with notes and illustrations (ibid., 1745, in 8vo) ; 
OpusciUa varii argumenti (ibid., 1746-1751, in 3 vols. 4to) ; Novae 
et correctae tabulae ad loca lunae computanda (ibid., 1746, in 4to) ; 
Tabulae astronomicae solis et lunae (ibid., 4to) ; Gedanken^ &c., or 
Thoughts on the Elements of Bodies (ibid. 4to) ; Rettung der gott- 
lichen Offenbarung^ &c., Defence of Divine Revelation against Free- 
thinkers (ibid., 1747, in 4to) ; IntroducHo in analysin infinitorum 
(Lausanne, 1748^ in 2 vols. 4to) ; Scientia navaliSy seu tractatus de 
construendis ac dirigendis navibus (St Petersburg, 1749, in 2 vols. 4to) ; 
Theoria moties lunae (Berlin, 1753, in 4to) ; DissertaHo de principio 
minimae acHoniSy una cum exarkine ohjecHonum cl. prof. Koentgii 
(ibid., 1753, in 8vo) ; Institutiones calculi differentialisy cum ejus 
usu in analysi Infinitorum ac doctrina serierum (ibid., 1755, in 4to) ; 
Constructio lentium objectivarumy &c. (St Petersburg, 1762, in 4to) ; 
Theoria motus corporum solidorum seu ri{*idorum (Rostock, 1765. 
in 4to) ; Institutiones calculi integralis (St Petersburg, 1768-1770, in 
3 vols. 4to) ; Lettres 4 une Princesse d'Allemagne sur quelques sujets de 
physique et de philosophie (St Petersburg, 1768-1772, in j vols. 8vo) ; 
Anleitung zur AlgehrUy or Introduction to Algebra (ibid., i77o» 
8vo): Dioptrica fibid., 1767-1771, in 3 vols. 4to) ; Theoria motuum 
lunae rava methodo pertractata (ibid., 1772, in 4to) ; Novae tabulae 
lunar es (ibid., in 8vo) ; Thiorie compute de la construction et de la 
manoeuvre des vaisseaux (ibid., 1773, in 8vo) ; Mclaircissements sur 
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Hablisaements en faveut tant des veuves que des marts . without a 
date : Opuscula analytica (St Petersburg, 1783-1785, in 2 vols. 4to). 

See Rudio, Leonhard Euler (Basel, 1684) ; M. Cantor, Geschichte 
der Mathematik. 

EUMENESy the name of two rulers of Pergamum. 

.1. Eumenes I. succeeded his uncle Philetaerus in 263 b.c. 
The only important event in his reign was his victor)^ near 
Sardis over Antiochus So ter, which enabled him to secure 
possession of the districts round his capital. (See Pergamum.) 

2. Eumenes II., son of Attains I., was king of Pergamum from 
1 97-1 59 B.c. During the greater part of his reign he was a loyal 
ally of the Romans, who bestowed upon him signal marks of 
favour. He materially contributed to the defeat of Antiochus of 
Syria at the battle of Magnesia (190), and as a reward for his 
services the Thracian Chersonese and all Antiochus’s possessions 
as far as the Taurus were bestowed upon him, including a pro- 
tectorate of such Greek cities as had not been declared free. 
Jn his quarrels with his neighbours the Romans intervened on his 
behalf, and on the occasion of his visit to Rome to complain of 
the conduct of Perseus, king of Macedonia, he was received with 
the greatest distinction. On his return journey he narrowly 
escaped assassination by the emissaries of Perseus. Although he 
supported the Romans in the war against Macedonia, he dis- 
played so little energy and interest (even recalling his auxiliaries) 
that he was suspected of intriguing with the enemy. According 
to Polybius there was some foundation for the suspicion, but 
Eumenes declared that he had merely been negotiating for an 
exchange of prisoners. Nothing, however, came of these negotia- 
tions, whatever may have been their real object ; and Eumenes, 
in order to avert suspicion, sent his congratulations to Rome 
by his brother Attalus after the defeat of Perseus (168). Attalus 
was received courteously hut coldly ; and Eumenes in alarm set 
out to visit Rome in person, but on his arrival at Brundusium 
was ordered to leave Italy at once. Eumenes never regained 
the good graces of the Romans, who showed especial favour to 
Attalus on his second visit to Rome, probably with the object of 
setting him against Eumenes ; but the tics of kinship proved too 
strong. The last years of his reign were disturbed by renewed 
hostilities against Prusias of Bithynia and the C'elts of Galatia, 
and probably only his death prevented a war with Rome. 
Eumenes, although physically weak, was a shrewd and vigorous 
ruler and politician, who raised his little state from insignificance 
to a powerful monarchy. During his reign Pergamum became 
a flourishing city, where men of learning were always welcome, 
among them Crates of Mallus, the founder of the Pcrgamtmc 
school of criticism. Eumenes adorned the city with splendid 
buildings, amongst them the great altar with the frieze repre- 
senting the Battle of the Giants ; but the greatest monument of 
his liberality was the foundation of the library', which was second 
only to that of Alexandria. 

See Livy xxxix. ^i, xlii. n-i6; Polybius xxi.-xxxii. ; Appian, 
Syriaca ; Livy, Eptt. 46 ; Cornelius Nepos, Hannibal y 10 ; A. G. 
van Capncllo, Commentatio de regibus et antiquitatihus Pergamenis 
(Amsterdam, 1841). For the altar of Zeus, see Pergamum; for 
treaty with Cretan cities (183 B.c.) see Monumenti antichiy xviii. 177. 

EUMENES (c. 360-316 B.c .), Macedonian general, was a native 
of Cardia in the Thracian Chersonesus. At a very early age he 
was employed as private secretary by Philip II. of Macedon, 
and on the death of that prince, by Alexander, whom he accom- 
panied into Asia. In the division of the empire on Alexander’s 
death, Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were assigned to Eumenes ; 
but as they were not yet subdued, Leonnatus and Antigonus 
were charged by Perdiccas to put him in possession. Antigonus, 
however, disregarded the order, and Leonnatus in vain attempted 
to induce Eumenes to accom()any him to Europe and share in 
his far-reaching designs. Eumenes joined Perdiccas, who in- 
stalled him in Cappadocia. When ("raterus and Antipater, 
having reduced Greece, determined to pass into Asia and over- 
throw the power of Perdiccas, their first blow was aimed at 
Cappadocia. Craterus and Neoptolemus, satrap of Armenia, 
were completely defeated by Eumenes (321) ; Neoptolemus was 
killed, and Craterus died of his wounc^. After the murder of 
Perdiccas in Egypt by his own soldiers, the Macedonian generals 


condemned Eumenes to death, and charged Antipater and Anti- 
gonus with the execution of their order. Eumenes, being de- 
feated through the treachery of one of his officers, fled to Nora, 
a strong fortress on the confines of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, 
w'here he defended himself for more than a year. The death of 
Antipater (319) produced complications. He left the regency 
to his friend Polyperchon over the head of his son Cassander, 
who entered into an alliance wdth Antigonus and Ptolemy 
against Polyperchon, supported by Eumenes, who, having 
escaped from Nora, was threatening Syria and Phoenicia. In 
318 Antigonus marched against him, and Eumenes withdrew 
east to join the satraps of the provinces beyond the Tigris. 
After two indecisive battles in Iran, Eumenes was betrayed by 
his own soldiers to Antigonus and put to death. He was an able 
soldier, who did his utmost to maintain the unity of Alexander’s 
empire in Asia ; but his efforts were frustrated by the generals 
and satraps, who hated and despised the secretary ” and 
“ foreigner.” 

Sec Plutarch, Eumenes ; Cornelius Nepos, Eumenes ; Diod. Sic. 
xviii., xix. ; Arrian, Anabasis^ vii. ; Quintus Curtins x. 4. 10 ; Justin 
xiii. 8 ; A. Vezin, Eumenes von Kardia. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Diadochenzeii (Munster i. W., 1907). Also Macedonian Empire. 

EUMENIDES (from Gr. kindly ; well, and /xem, 

disposition), the ” kindly on(?s,” a euphemism for the Furies 
or Erinyes (y.v.). They give their name to a famous play by 
Aeschylus (^.v.), written in glorification of the old religion and 
aristocratic government of Athens, in opposition to the new 
democracy of the Periclean period. 

EUMENIUS (r. A.D. 260-311), one of the Roman panegyrists, 
was bom at Augustodunum (Autun) in Gallia Lugdunensis. 
He was of Greek descent ; his grandfather, who had migrated 
from Athens to Rome, finally settled at Autun as a teacher 
of rhetoric. Eumenius probably took his place, for it was 
from Autun that he went to be niagisier memoriae (private 
secretary) to Constantins Chlorus, whom he accompanied on 
several of his campaigns. In 296 Chlorus determined to restore 
the famous schools {scholar Maenianae) of Autun, which had been 
greatly damaged by the inroads of the Bagaudae (peasant ban- 
ditti), and appointed Eumenius to the management of them, 
allowing him to retain his offices at court and doubling his salary . 
Eumenius generously gave up a considerable portion of his 
emoluments to the improvement of the schools. There is no 
doubt that Eumenius was a heathen, not even a nominal follower 
of Christianity, like Ausonius and other writers from Gaul. 
Nothing is known of his later years ; but he must have lived 
at least till 31 1, if the Gratiarum Actio to Constantine is by him. 
Of the twelve discourses included in the collection of Panvgyrici 
Laiini (ed. E. Bahrens, 1874), the following are probably by 
Eumenius. (i) Pro restaur andis (or instaurandis) scholis, de- 
livered (297) in the forum at Autun before the governor of the 
province. Its chief object is to set forth the steps necessary to 
restore the schools to their former state of efficiency, and the 
author lays stress upon the fact that he intends to assist the good 
work out of his own pocket. (2) An address (297) to the ('aesar 
Constantins Chlorus, congratulating him on his victories over 
Allectus and Carausius in Britain, and containing information 
of some value as to the British methods of fighting. (3) A 
panegyric on Constantine (310). (4) An address of thanks (31 1) 
from the inhabitants of Autun (whose name had been changed 
from Augustodunum to Flavia) to Constantine for the remission 
of taxes and other benefits. (5) A festal address (307) on the 
marriage of Constantine and Fausta, the daughter of Maximian. 
All these speeches, with the exception of (i), were delivered at 
Augusta Trevirorum (Trdves), whose birthday is celebrated in 
(3). Eumenius is far the best of the orators of his time, and 
superior to the majority of the writers of imperial panegyrics. 
He shows greater self-restraint and moderation in his language, 
which is simple and pure, and on the whole is free from the gross 
flattery which characterizes such productions. This fault is 
most conspicuous in (3), which led Heyne {Opuscula^ vi. 80) to 
deny the authorship of Eumenius on the ground that it was 
unworthy of him. 
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There are treatises on Eumenius by B. Kilian (Wurzburg, i% 6 g), 
S. Brandt (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1882), and H. Sachs (Halle, 18^3) ; 
see also Gaston Boissier, “ I^s Rh^teurs gaulois du IV® si^cle,'* in 
Journal des savants (1884). 

EUBIOLPUS (“ sweet singer ”), in Greek mytliology, son of 
Poseidon and Ghione, the daughter of Boreas, legendary priest, 
poet and wa^rrior. He finally settled in Thrace, where he became 
king. During a war between the Eleusinians and Athenians 
under Erechtheus, he went to the assistance of the former, who 
on a previous occasion had shown him hospitality, but was slain 
with his two sons, Phorbas and Immaradus. According to another 
tradition, Erechtheus and Immaradus lost their lives ; the Eleu- 
sinians then submitted to Athens on condition that they alone 
should celebrate the mysteries, and that Eumolpus and the 
daughters of Celeus should perform the sacrifices. It is asserted 
by others that Eumolpus with a colony of Thracians laid claim 
to Attica as having belonged to his father I*oseidon (Isocrates, 
Panath. 193). The Eleusinian mysteries were generally con- 
sidered to have been founded by Eumolpus, the first priest of 
Demeter, but, according to some, by Eumolpus the son of 
Musaeus, Eumolpus the Thracian being the father of Kcryx, 
the ancestor of the priestly family of the Kerykes. As priest, 
Eumolpus purifies Heracles from the murder of the Centaurs ; 
as musician, he instructs him (as well as Linus and Orpheus) in 
playing the lyre, and is the .reputed inventor of vocal accompani- 
ments to the flute. Saidas reckons him one of the early poets 
and a writer of hymns of consecration, and Diodorus Siculus 
quotes a line from a Dionysiac hymn attributed to Eumolpus. 
He is also said to have been the first priest of Dionysus, and to 
have introduced the cultivation of the vine and fruit trees (Pliny, 
Nat, Hist. vii. 199). His grave was shown at Athens and Eleusis. 
His descendants, called Eumolpidae, together with the Kerykes, 
were the hereditary guardians of the mysteries {q,v.). 

See ApoUodonis ii, 5, iii. 15 ; Pausanias i. 38. 2 ; Hyginus, Pah, 
273; Homeric Hymn' to Hemeter, 476; Strabo vii. p. 321; Diod. 
Sic. i. II ; article “ Eumolpidai,” by J. A. Hild in Darembcrg and 
Saglio's Diciionnaire des antiquiUs. 

EUNAPIUS, Greek sopihist and historian, was born at Sardis, 
A.D. 347. In his native city he studied under his relative the 
sophist Chrysanthius, and while still a youth went to Athens, 
where he became a favourite pupil of Proaeresiiis the rhetorician. 
He possessed a considerable knowledge of medicine. In his later 
years he seems to have resided at Athens, teaching rhetoric. 
Initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, he was admitted into 
the college of the Eumolpidae and became hierophant. There is 
evidence that he was still living in the reign of the younger 
Theodosius (408-450). Eunapius was the author of two works, 
one entitled Lives of the Sophists (Btot <fH\o(r 6 <fnov nal (roffiurruiv), 
and the other consisting of a continuation of the history’^ of 
Dexippus (q-v.). The former work is still extant ; of the latter 
only excerpts remain, but the facts are largely incorporated in 
the work of Zosimus. It embraced the history of events from 
\.D. 270-404. The Lives of the Sophists, which deals chiefly 
with the contemporaries of the author, is valuable as the only 
source for the history of the neo-Platonism of that period. 
The style of both works is bad, and they are marked by a spirit of 
bitter hostility to Christianity. Photius (cod. 77) had before 
him a “ new edition ” of the history in which the passages most 
offensive to the Christians were omitted. 

Edition of the Lives by J. F. Boissonade (1822), with notes by 
D. W3^tenbach ; history fragments in C. w. Miiller, Pra^enta 
Hist. ^aecorwHt iv. ; V. Cousin, Pragntents phUosophiques (1865). 

EUNOMIUS (d. c. 393), one of the leaders of the extreme or 
“ anomoean Arians, who are sometimes accordingly called 
Ennomians, was born at Dacora in Cappadocia early in the 4th 
century. He studied theology at Alexandria under Aetiiis, and 
afterwards came under the influence of Eudoxius of Antioch, 
where he was ordained deacon. On the recommendation of 
Eudoxius he was appointed bishop of Cyricus in 360. Here 
his free utterance of extreme Arian views led to popular com- 
plaints, and Eudoxius was compelled, by command of the 
emperor, Constantius II., to d^se him from the ttshopric 
within a year of his elevation to it. During the reigns of Julian 


and Jovian, Eunomius resided m Constantinople in dose inter* 
course with Actius, consolidating an heretical party and -con- 
secrating schismatical bishops. He then went to live at Chal- 
cedon, whence in 367 he was banished to Mauretania for harbour- 
ing the rebel Procopius. He was recalled, however, before he 
reached his destination. In 383 the emperor Theodosius, who 
had demanded a declaration of faith from all party leaders, 
punished Eunomius for continuing to teach his distinctive 
doctrines, by banishing him to Halmyris in Moesia. He after- 
wards resided at Chalcedon and at Caesarea in Cappadocia, from 
which he was expelled by the inhabitants for writing against their 
bishop Basil. His last days were spent at Dacora his birth- 
place, where he died about 393. His writings were held in high 
reputation by his party, and their influence was so much dreaded 
by the orthodox, that more than one imperial edict was issued 
for their destruction {Cod. Theod. xvi. 34). Consequently 
his commentary on the epistle to the Romans, mentioned by 
the historian Socrates, and his epistles, mentioned by Philo- 
storgius and Photius, are no longer extant. His first apologetical 
work (’ATToAoyT/Ti/cos), written probably about 360 or 365, has 
been entirely recovered from the celebrated refutation of it by 
Basil, and may be found in J. A. Fabricius, Bihl. Or. viii. 
pp. 262-305. A second apology, written before 379 {*Y^ep 
dirokoytaq tt7roA.oyitt), exists only in the quotations given from 
it in a refutation by Gregory of Nyssa. The exposition of faith 
(’'Eic 0 €(r 6 s ri}? TTiWco)?), called forth by the demand of Theodosius, 
is still extant, and has been edited by Valcsius in his notes to 
Socrates, and by Ch. H. G. Rcttberg in his MarccUiana. 

The teaching of the Anomoean .school, led by Aetius and 
Eunomius, starting from the conception of God as 6 dykvvrjros, 
argued that between the aykvvrfro^ and ykvviqro% there could 
be no essential, but at best only a moral, resemblance. As the 
Unbegotten, God is an absolutely simple being ; an act of 
generation would involve a contradiction of His essence by 
introducing duality into the Godhead.'’ According to Socrates 
(v. 24), Eunomius carried his views to a practical issue by 
altering the baptismal formula. Tastead of baptizing in the name 
of the Trinity, he baptized in the name of the Creator and into 
the death of Christ. This alteration was regarded by the 
orthodox as so serious that Eunomians on returning to the church 
were rebaptized, though the Arians were not. The Eunomian 
heresy was formally condemned by the council of Constantinople 
in 381. The sect maintained a separate existent'e for some time, 
hut gradually fell away owing to internal divisions. 

See C. R. W. Klose, Geschichte und Lehre des Eunomius (Kiel, 
1833) ; F. Loofs in Hauck-Herzog, Realencyk. fUv prot. Theol. ; 
Whislon’s Eunomianismus redivivus contains an English transla- 
tion of the first apology. See also Arius. 

EUNUCH (Gr. eni'orxo?), an emasculated male. From remote 
antiquity among the Orientals, as also at a later period in Greece, 
eunuchs were employed to take charge of the women, or generally 
as chamberlains — whence the name oI r^v 
i,e. those who have chaige of the bed-chamber. Their confi- 
dential position in the harems of princes frequently enabled 
them to exercise an important influence over their royal masters, 
and even to raise themselves to stations of great trust and 
power (see Harem). Hence the term eunuch -came to be applied 
in Egypt to any court officer, whether a castratus or not. The 
common idea that eunuchs are necessarily deficient in courage 
and in intellectual vigour is amply refuted by history. We are 
told, for example, by Herodotus that in Persia they were especi- 
ally prized for their fidelity ; and they were frequently promoted 
to the highest offices. Narses, the famous general under Justinian, 
was a eunuch, as was also Hermias, governor of Atarnea in 
Mysia, to whose manes the great Aristotle offered sacrifices, 
b^des celebrating the praises of his patron and friend in a 
poem ^still extanty addressed to Virtue (see Lucian's dialogue 
entitled Eunuchus). The capacity of eunuchs for pubHc affairs 
is strikingly illustrated by the histories of Persia, India and 
China; and considerable power was exercised by the eunu^ 
under the later Roman emperors. The hideous trade of castrating 
'boys to be sold as eunuchs for Moskm harems has continued 
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to modern times, the principal district whence they are taken 
being north-central Africa (Bagirrai, Ac.). As the larger propor- 
tion of children die after the operation (generally total (removal) 
owing to unskilful surgery, such as recover fetch at least three or 
four times the ordinary price of slaves. Even more vile, as 
being practised by a civilized European nation, was the Italian 
practice of castrating boys to prevent the natural development 
of the voice, in order to train them as adult soprano singers, 
such as might formerly be heard in the Sistine chapel. Though 
such mutilation is a crime punishable with severity, the supply 
of “ soprani never failed so long as their musical powers were 
in demand in high quarters. Driven long ago from the Italian 
stage by public opinion, they remained the musical glory and 
moral s^me of the papal choir till the accession of Pope LeoXllI., 
one of whose first acts was to get rid of them. Mention must 
here also be made of the class of voluntary eunuchs, who have 
emasculated themselves, or caused the operation to be performed 
on them, for the avoidance of sexual sin or temptation. This 
unnatural development of asceticism appears in early Christian 
ages, its votaries acting on the texts Matt. xix. 12, v. 28-30. 
Origen’s case is the most celebrated example, and by the 3rd 
century there had arisen a sect of eunuclis, of whom Augustine 
says (De haeres. c. 37), “ Valesii et aeipsos castrant ct hospities 
suos, hoc modo existimantes Deo se debere servire ” (see Neander, 
History of Chr. Churchy vol. ii. p, 462 ; Bingham, Antiq, Chr. 
Churchy book iv. chap. 3). Sucli practices have been always 
apposed by the general body of the Christian churches, but have 
not even now ceased. A secret sect of the kind exists in Russia, 
whose practice of castration is expressed in their name of 
Skopzi. (E. B. T.) 

EUNUCH FLUTE, or Onion Flute (Fr. flute mnuqucy flute 
& V onion y mirliton ; Ger. Zwiebelfldte), a wind instrument in use 
during the 16th and ryth centuries, producing music akin to the 
comb-music of the nursery, and still manufactured as a toy 
(mirliton). The onion flute consists of a wooden tul>e widening 
out slightly to form a bell. The upper end of the tube is closed 
by means of a very fine membrane similar to an onion skin 
stretched across the aperture like the vellum of a drum. Ihe 
mouthpiece, a simple round hole, is pierced a couple of inches 
below the membrane; into this hole the performer sings, his 
voice setting up vibrations in the membrane, which thus in- 
tensifies the sound and changes its timbre to a bleating qualit)-. 
A movable cap fits over the membrane to protect it. Mersenne ^ 
has given a drawing of the eunuch flute tqgetlier with a descrip- 
tion ; he iJtates that the vibrations of the membrane improve 
the sound of the voice, and by reflecting it, give it an added 
charm. There were concerts of these- flutes in four or five parts 
in France, adds Mersenne, and they had the advantage over other 
kinds of reproducing more nearly the sound of the voice. 

EUQNYMUS, in botany, a genus of deciduous or evergreen 
shrubs or small trees, widely distributed in the north temfx^rate 
zone, and represented in Britain by E. europaeus, the spindle 
tree, so called from its hard tough wood being formerly used for 
spindles. It is a shrub or small tree growing in copses or hedges, 
with a grey smooth bark, four-angled green twigs, opposite 
leaves and loose dusters oi small greenish-white flowers. The 
ripe fruit is a pale crimson colour and splits into four lol)es ex- 
posing the bright orange-coloured seed. E, jkponicus is a hardy 
eveigreen shrub, often variegated and well known in gardens. 
The Greek name €viovvym, of good m^me, lucky, is probably a 
euphemism ; the flowering was said to foretell plague. 

BUPALINUS, of Megara, a Greek architect, who constructed 
for the tyrant Polycrates of Samos a remarkable tunnel to 
bring water to the city, passing under a hill. This aqueduct 
still exists, and is one of the most remarkable constructions in 
Greece (see Aqueduct : Greek), 

BUPATOniA (Russ. Evpatoria ; also known as Kozlov and to 
the Turks as Gezlev)y a seaport of Russia, in the government of 
Taurida, on the W.coast of the Crimea, 20 m. N.W. of Simferopol, 
on a san^ promontory on the north of Kalamita Bay, in 4^® 12' 
N.and33®4o' E, Pop. (1871) 8294 ; (1897) 17,915. This number 
1 VHarmonie universelle (Paris, 1636), livro v. prop. iv. pp. 228-229. 
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includes many Jews, the Xaraite sect having here their principal 
synagogue. Here too rcsid^ the spiritual head (gakhan) of the 
sect. Of its numerous ecclesiastical buildings three are of interest 
— 1 Ik*, synagogue of tl\e Karaite Jews ; one of the mosques, which 
has fourteen cupolas and is built (1552) after the plan of St Sophia 
in Constantinople ; and the Greek Catholic cathedral (1898). 
The port or rather roadstead has a sandy bottom, ivnd is exposed 
to violent storms from the N.E. The trade is principally in 
cereals, skins, cow-hair, felt, tallow and salt. Eupatoria has 
some repute as a sea-bathing resort. 

According to some authorities it was near this spot that a 
military post, Eupatoriumy was established in the ist century 
A.D. by Diopliantus, the general of Mithradates the Great, king 
of Pontus. Towards the end of the 15th century the Turks 
built the fortress of Gezleveh on the present site, and it become 
the capital of a khanate. It was occupied by the Russians under 
Marshal Miinnich in 1736, and in 1771 by Prince Dolgorukov. 
Its annexation to Russia took place in 1783. In 1854 tlie Anglo- 
French troops were landed in the neighbourhood of Eupatoria, 
and in February 1855 the town was occupied by the Turkish 
forces. 

EUPATRIDAE (Gr. €i 5 , well ; irar'qpy father, i,c. Sons -of 
noble fathers ”), the ancient nobility of Attica. Tradition 
ascribes to Theseus, whom it also regards as the author of the 
union (synoecism) of Attica round Athens as a political centre, 
the division of the Attic population into three classes, Eupatridac, 
Geomori and Demiurgi. The lexicographers mention as cliar- 
acteristics of the Eupatridae that they are the autochthonous 
population, the dwellers in the city, the descendants of tlie royal 
stock. It is probable iliat after the time of the synoecism the 
nobles who had hitherto governed the various independent 
communities were obliged to reside in Athens, now the seat of 
government ; and at the beginning of Athenian history tfie noble 
clans form a class which has the monopoly of political privilege. 
It is po.ssiblc that in ver>' early times the Eupatridae were the 
only full citizens of Athens ; for the evidence suggests that they 
alone belonged to the phratries, and the division into phra tries 
must have covered the whole citizen body. It is indeed just 
possible that the term may originally have signified “ true 
member of a clan,” since membership of a phratry was a char- 
acteristic of each clan (yevos). It is not proljable tlmt the Eu- 
patrid families were all autochthonous, even in the loose sense of 
tliat term. Some had no doubt immigrated to Attica when the 
rest had long been settled there. Traces of tliis union of immi- 
grants with older inhabitants have been detected in the combina- 
tion of Zeus lierkeios with Apollo Patroos as the ancient gods 
of the phratry. 

The exact relation of the Eupatridae to the other two classes 
has been a matter of dispute. It seems probable tliat the 
Eupatridae were the governing class, the only recognized 
nobility, the Geomori the country inhabitants of all ranlcs, and 
the Demiurgi the commercial and artisan population. The 
division attributed to I'lieseus is always spoken of by ancient 
authorities as a division of the entire population ; but Busolt 
has recently maintained the view that the three classes represent 
three elements in the Attic nobility, namely, the city nobility, 
the landed nobility and the commercial nobility, and exclude 
altogether the mass of the population. At any rate it ^ms 
certain from the little we know of the early constitution^ hiatory 
of Athens, that the Eupatridae represent the only nobility that 
had any political recognition in early times. The political history 
of the Eupatridae is that of a gradual curtailment of privilege. 
Th^ were at the height of their power in the period during the 
limitation of the monarchy. They alone held the two offices, 
those of .pdemarch and archon, which were instituted during 
the Bth century b.c. to restrict the powers of the kings. In 
712 B.c. the office of king (fiaxTik^m) was itself thrown open to 
all Eupatrids (see Aechon). They thus had the entire control of 
the administration, and were the sole dispensers of justice in 
the state. At this latter privilege, which perhaps formed the 
strongest bulwark of the authority of the Eupatridae, a severe 
blow was struck (c, 621 b.c.) by the publication of a criminal 
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code by Draco which was followed by the more detailed 
and permanent code of Solon {c. 594 b.c.), who further threw 
open the highest offices to any citizen possessed of a certain 
amount of landed property (see Solon), thus putting the claims 
of the Eupatridae to political influence on a level with those of 
the wealthier citizens of all classes. The most highly coveted 
office at this time was not that of Boo-iXfvs, which, like that of 
the rex sacroruir in Rome, had been stripped of all save its 
religious authority, but that of the Archon ; soon after the legis- 
lation of Solon repeated struggles for this office between the 
Eupatridae and leading members of the other two classes 
resulted in a temporary change. Ten archons ^ were appointed, 
five of whom were to be Eupatridae, three Agroeci {i,e, Geomori), 
and two Demiurgi (Arist. Ath. PoL xiii. 2). This arrangement, 
though short-lived, is significant of the decay of the political 
influence of the Eupatridae, and it is not likely that they re- 
covered, even in practice, any real control of the government. 
By the middle of the 6th century the political influence of birth 
was at an end. 

The name Eupatridae survived in historical times, but the 
Eupatridae were then excluded from the cult of the Semnae ” 
at Athens, and also held the hereditaiy office of “expounder 
of the law ” in connexion with purification from the 

guilt of murder. The combination of these two characteristics 
suggests some connexion with the legend of Orestes. Again, 
Isocrates (xvi. 25) says of Alcibiades that his grandfather was a 
Eupatrid and his grandmother an Alcmaeonid, which suggests 
that in the 5th century the Eupatrids were a single clan, like the 
Alcmaeonids, and that the name had acquired a new signification. 
A pursuit of these two suggestions has established the probability 
that this “ Eupatrid ” clan traced its origin to Orestes, and 
derived its name from the hero, who was above all a benefactor 
of his father. The word will well bear this sense in the two 
passages in which Sophocles {Electra, 162, 859) applies it to 
Orestes ; and it is likely enough that after the disappearance 
of the old Eupatridae as a political corporation, the name was 
adopted in a different sense, but not without a claim to the 
distinction inherent in the older sense, by one of the oldest of the 
clans. 

Bibliography. — G. Busolt, Die ^iechischen Staats- and Rechts- 
eUtertHmer (Miiller, Handbuch der klassischen Aliertumswissenschafif 
iv. i), pp. 127 et seq., 155 et seq., 248 (Munich, 1892) ; G. Gilbert, 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities ^ p. 101 ct seq, (Eng. trans., London, 
*895) ; for Eupatridae in historical times, J. Topffer, Attische 
GenealogiSf p. 175 et seq. (Berlin, 1889). See also the articles Areo- 
pagus, Archon. (A. M. Cl.) 

EUPEN (Fr. Neau), a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, in a beautiful valley at the confluence of the Helle and 
Vesdre, 9 m. S. of Aix-la-Chapelle by rail. Pop. (1905) 14,297. 
It is a flourishing commercial place, and besides cloth and 
buckskin mills it has net and glove manufactories, soapworks, 
dyeworks, tanneries and breweries, and also carries on a con- 
siderable trade in cattle and dairy produce. It has a Protestant 
and four Roman Catholic churches, a Franciscan monastery, a 
progymnasium, an orphanage, a hospital, and a chamber of 
commerce. As part of the duchy of Limburg, Eupen was under 
the government of Austria until the peace of Lun6ville in 1801, 
when it passed to France. In 1814 it came into the possession 
of Prussia. 

EUPHEMISM (from Gr. €v<l>rfiioq, having a sound of good 
omen ; well, and sound or voice), a figure of speech 

in which an unpleasant or coarse phrase is replaced by a softer 
or less offensive expression. A euphemism has sometimes a 
metaphorical sense, as in the substitution of the word “ sleep ” 
for “ death.” 

EUPHONIUM (Fr. barytoft; Ger. Tenor Tube), a modem 
brass wind instrument, known in military bands as euphonium 
and in the orchestra as tuba. The euphonium consists of a brass 
tube with a conical bore of wide calibre ending in a wide-mouthed 
bell ; it is played by means of a cup-shaped mouthpiece. The 
sound is produced as in the bombardon, which is the bass of the 
euphonium, by the varied tension of the lips across the mouth- 
^ For a di.scussion of this see Archon. 


piece, whereby the natural open notes or harmonics, consisting 
of the series here shown, are obtained. 

Tht intervening notes of the chromatic scale are obtained 
by means of valves or pistons usually four in number, which 
by opening a passage 
into additional lengths 
of tubing lower the pitch 
one, half, one-and-a-half, 
two-and-a-half tones (see 
Bombardon; Tuba; 

Valves). The euphonium gives out the fundamental, or 
first note of the harmonic series, readily, but no harmonic 
above the eighth. Euphoniums are made in C and in Bb, the 
latter being more generally used. By means of all the valves 
used at once, the Bb, an octave below the fundamental, can 
be reached, giving a compass of four octaves, with chromatic 
intervals. The bass clef is used in notation. The euphonium 
is treated by French and German composers as a transposing 
instrument; in England the real notes are usually written, 
except when the treble clef is used. The quality of tone is 
rich and full, harmonizing well with that of the trombone. 
The euphonium speaks readily in the lower register, but slowly, 
of course, owing to the lon^ dip of the pistons. Messrs Rudall 
Carte have removed this difficulty by their patent short action 
pistons, which have but half the dip of the old pistons. On 
these instruments it is easy to execute rapid passages. 

The euphonium is frequently said to be a saxhorn, correspond- 
ing to the baryton member of that family, but the statement is 
misleading. The bombardon and euphonium, like the saxhorns, 
are the outcome of the application of valves to the bugle family, 
but there is a radical difference in construction ; the tubas 
(bombardon and euphonium) have a conical bore of sufficiently 
wide calibre to allow of the production of the fundamental 
harmonic, which is absent in the saxhorns. The Germans 
classify brass wind instruments as whole and half ^ according 
to whether, having the wide bore of the bugle, the whole length 
of the tube is available and gives the fundamental proper to an 
organ pipe of the same length , or whether by reason of the narrow 
bore in proportion to the length, only half the length of the 
instrument is of practical utility, the harmonic series beginning 
with the second harmonic. (See Bombardon.) (K. S.) 

EUPHORBIA, in botany, a large genus of plants from 
which the order Euphorbiaceae takes its name. It includes more 
than 600 species and is of almost world- wide distribution. It 
is represented in Britain by the spurges — small, generally 
smooth, herliaceous plants with simple leaves and inconspicuous 
flowers arranged in small cup-like heads (cyathia). The cyathium 
is a characteristic feature of the genus, and consists of a number 
of male flowers, each reduced to a single stamen, surrounding 
a central female flower which consists only of a stalked pistil ; 
the group of flowers is envelojied in a cup formed by the union 
of four or five bracts, the upper part of which bears thick, con- 
spicuous, gland-like structures, which in exotic species are often 
brilliantly coloured, giving the cyathium the appearance of a 
single flower. Another characteristic is the presence of a milky 
juice, or latex, in the tissues of the plant. In one section of the 
genus the plants resemble cacti, having a thick succulent stem 
and branches with the leaves either very small or completely 
reduced to a small wart-like excrescence, with which is generally 
associated a tuft of spines (a reduced shoot). These occur in the 
warmer parts of the world as a type of dry country or desert 
vegetation. The only species of note are E. fulgens and E, 
facquiniaeflora, for the warm greenhouse ; E, Cyparissias (the 
Cypress spurge), E. WuLfeni, E, Lathyris and E, Myrsinites, for 
the open air. 

EUPHORBIACEAE, in botany, a large natural order of 
flowering plants, containing more than 220 genera with about 

^ See Dr Schafhautrs article on ** Musical Instruments in sect, 
iv. of Bericht der Beurtkeilungs- Commission bei der Allg, deutschen 
Industrie Ausstellung (Munich, 1854), pp. 169-170; also Fried. Zam- 
miner, Die Musih und die Musihinstrumente tn ikrer Bexiekung eu 
den Gesetzen der Ahustik (Giessen, 1855). 
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4000 species, chiefly tropical, but spreading over the whole 
earth with the exception of the arctic and cold alpine zones. 
They are represented in Britain by the spurges {Euphorbia, q.v.) 
(fig. i) and dog's mercury (Mercurialis) (fig. 2), which are herba- 
ceous plants, but the greater number are woody plants and often 
trees. The large genus Euphorbia shows 
great variety in habit ; many species, 
like the English spurges, are annual 
herbs, others form bushes, while in the 
desert regions of tropical Africa and 
the Canary Islands species occur re- 



Fig. I, 


2. 


I. Shoot of Euphorbia hyperici- 
foliUy about ^ nat. size. 

A partial inflorescence, cya- 
thtunif bearing the pctaloid 
glands. 

3. A similar one at a later stage, 

cut open to show the single- 
stamened (monandrous) male 
flowers and the central long- 
stalked female flower. 

4. A cyathium without petaloid 

glandular appendages. 

5. A similar one at a later stage 

with nearly ripe fruit. 

6. An anther dehiscing. 

Fruit dehiscing and 


8. Seed, 

9. Seed cut lengthwise expos- 

ing the embryo. 

10. Diagram of the inflorescence 
of Euphorbia^ illustrating 
the dichasial cymose ar- 
rangement of the ultimate 
branches. 

b, Bract subtending the central 
terminal cyathium I. 

a' b\ Bracteoles of the first 
order subtending the secon- 
dary cyathia II. 

a* 6^, Bracteoles of the second 
order subtending the ter- 
tiary cyathia III. 


7. Fruit dehiscmg and expos- 
ing one of the three seeds. 

In the central cyathium I. are shown the details of the arrange- 
ment of the male flowers in monochasial cymes, m, and the central 
female flower, /. 


sembling cacti, having thick fleshy stems and leaves reduced 
to spines. Another large genus, PkyUanthus, contains small 
annual herbs as well as trees, while in some species the 
leaves are reduced to scales, and the branches are flattened, 
forming phylloclades. The leaves also show ^eat variety 
in form and arrangement, being simple and entire as in the 
English spurges, or deeply cut as in Ricinus (castor-oil) (^g. 3), 
and Manihot or sometimes palmately compiound {Hevea). 
The majority contain a milky juice or latex in their tissues 
which exudes on cutting or bruising. In Hevea, Manihot and 
others the latex yields caoutchouc. The flowers are unisexual ; 
male and female flowers are borne on the same, as in the spurges 
(fig- 0 . or on different plants, as in dog’s mercury (fig. 2), Their 
arrangement shows considerable variation, but the flowers are 
generally grouped in crowded definite partial inflorescences, 
which are themselves arranged in spikes or stand in the axils 
of the upper leaves. These partial inflorescences are generally 


unisexual, the male often containing numerous flowers while the 
female flowers are solitar}". The partial inflorescence {cyathium) 
of Euphorbia (fig. i) resembles superficially a hermaphrodite 
flower. It contains a central terminal flower, consisting of a 
naked pistil ; below this are borne four or five bracts which 
unite to form a cup-shaped involucre resembling a calyx ; each 
of these bracts subtends a small cyme of male flowers each 
consisting only of one stamen. Between the segments of the 
cup are large oval or crescent-shaped glands which are often 
brightly coloured, forming petal-like structures. 

The form of the flower shows great variety . The most complete 
type occurs in Wielandia, a shrub from the Seychelles Islands, 
in which the flowers have their parts in fives, a calyx and corolla 
being succeeded in the male flower by 5 stamens, in the female 
by 5 carpels. Generally, however, only 3 carpels are present, as 
in Euphorbia ; Mercurialis (fig. 2) has minute apetalous flowers 
with 3 sepals, followed in the male by 8 to 20 stamens, in the 
female by a bicarpellary pistil. In the large tropical genus Croton 
a pentamerous calyx and corolla are generally present, the 
stamens are often very numerous, and the female flower has 
three carpels. In Manihot, a large tropical American genus 
to which belongs the manioc or cassava (A/, utilissima), the 
calyx is often large and petaloid. In a great many genera the 
corolla is absent. The most reduced type of flower is that 



Fig. 2. — ^Dog's Mercury (Mercurialis perennis). 

1. Male plant. 5. Fruit beginning to split open. 

2. Female plant ; J nat. size. 6. Seed cut lengthwise showing 

3. Female flower. the embryo. 

4. Male flower. 

described in Euphorbia, where the male consists of one stamen 
separated from its pedicel by a joint, and the female of a naked 
tricarpcllary pistil. The stamens are sometimes more or less 
united (monadelphous), and in castor-oil {Ricinus) (fig. 3) are 
much blanched. The ovary generally contains three chambers, 
and be^ three simple or more often bipartite styles 5 each 
chamber contains one or two pendulous ovules, which generally 
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bear a cap-]ike outgrowth or canmck, which persists in the seed 
(well shown in castor oil, fig- 3). 

As the stamens and pistil are borne by different flowers, 
cross-fertilization is necessary. In Mercuridis and others with 
inconspicuous flowers pollination is effected by the' wind, but 
in many cases insects are attracted to the flower by the highly- 
coloured bracts, as in many Euphorbias and Dalochampia^ or 
by the coloured calyx as in Manihot ; the presence of honey is 
also frequently an attraction, as in the honey-glands on the 
bracts of the cy^ihmm ol Euphorbia^ The fruit is generally a 
capsule which splits into three divisions {cocci)y separating from 
the central column, and splitting lengthwise into two valves. 
In the mancinil {Hippomane mancinella) of Central America 
the fruit is a drupe like a plum, and in some genera berries occur. 
In the sandbox tree {Uura crepitans) oi tropical America the 
ovary consists of numerous carpels, and forms when mature a 
capsule which splits with great violence and a loud report into a 
number of woody cocci. The seeds contain abundant endosperm 
and a large straight or bent embryo* 

Several members of the order are of economic importance. 



From Bentley and Trimen'f Medicinal Plants, by permission of J. & A Churchill. 

Fig. 3. — Castor Oil (Hicinus communis). End of shoot with flower- 
spike ; about i nat. siw. 

1. Section of male flower, about 4. Se(;cl. 

nat. si/e. 3 and 6. Vertical and transverse 

2. (iroup oi stamens. sections of seed showing 

3. Fruit. embryo in position. 

Manihot utilissiwa, manioc or cassava is one of the most 
important tropical food-plants, its thick tuberous root being 
rich in starch ; it is the source of Brazilian arrowroot. Caout- 
chouc or india-rubber is obtained from species of Hevea, Mahea, 
Manihot and Sapitwi, Castor oil {q,v) is obtained from the 
seeds of Ricinus communis, ITie seeds of Aleurites moluccana 
and Sapium sebijerum also yield oil. Resin is obtained from 
species of Croton and Euphorbia, Many of the species are 
poisonous ; e.g, the South African Toxicodendron is one of 
the most poisonous plants known. Many , such as Euphorbia, 
Mercuriatis, Croton, Jatropha, Tragia, have been, or still are, 
used as medicines. Species of Codiaeum {q,v,), Croton, Euphorbia, 
Phyllanthus, Jatropha and others arc used as ornamental plants 
in gardens. 

The box (Buxus) and a few allied genera which were formerly 
included in Fuphorbiaccac are now generally regarded as 
forming a distinct order — Buxaceac, differing from Euphor- 
biaceae in the position of the ovule in the ovary-chamber and in 
the manner of splitting of the fruit. 

BUPHORBIUM, an acrid dull-yellow or brown resin, consisting 
of the concreted mi^- juice of several species of Euphorbia, 
cactus-like perennial 'phtfts indigenous to Morocco. It dissolves 
in alcohol, ether Apdi^urpentine ; in water it is only sHghtiy 
soluble. It consM at> two or more resins and a substance 


euphorbone, G2oHggO or Pliny states that the, name of 

the drug was given to it m honour of Euphorbus, the physician 
of Juba IL, lung of Mauretania. In former times euphorbium 
was valued in medicine for its drastic, purgative and emetic 
properties. 

BUPHORBUS, son of Panthoiis, one of the bravest of the 
Trojan heroes, slain by Menelaus (//tewi, xvii. 1-60). Pythagoras, 
in support of his doctrine of the transmigration of souls, declared 
that he had once been this Euphorbus, whose shield, hung up 
in the temple of Argos by Menelaus, he claimed as his own 
(Horace, Odes, i. 38. ii; Diog. Laert. viii. i). 

EUPHORION, Greek poet and grammarian, born at Qiakis in 
Euboea about 275 b.c. He spent much of his life in Athens, 
where he amassed great wealth. About 221 he was invited by 
Antiochus the Great to the court of Syria. He assisted in the 
formation of the royal library at Antioch, of which he held the 
post of librarian till his death. He wrote mythological epics, 
amatory elegies, epigrams and a satirical poem (*A/)a£, ** curses ”) 
after the manner of the Ibis of Callimachus. Prose works on 
antiquities and history arc also attributed to him. Like Lyco- 
phron, he was fond of using archaic and obsolete expressions, 
and the erudite character of his allusions rendered his language 
very obscure. His elegies were highly esteemed by the Romans ; 
they were imitated or translated by Cornelius Callus and also 
by the emperor Tiberius. 

Fragments in Meineke, “ Dc Euphorionis Chalcidensis vita ct 
scriptis/* in his Analecta Alexandrina (1843) ; for a recently dis- 
covered fragment of about 30 lines see Berliner Klassikertcxie, v. i 

(1907). 

EUPHRANOR, of Corinth (middle of the 4th century B.c.), 
'the only Greek artist who excelled both as a sculptor and as 
■ a painter. In Pliny we have lists of liis works ; among the paint- 
ings, a cavalry battle, a Theseus, and the feigned madness 
of Odysseus; among the statues, Paris, Leto with her children 
Apollo and. Artemis, Philip and Alexander in chariots. Un- 
f fortunately we are unable among existing statues to identify 
[ any which arc copies from works of Euphranor (but see a scries 
;of attributions by Six in Jahrbuch, 1909, 7 foil.). He appears 
to have resembled his contemporary Lysippus, notably in the 
attention he paid to symmetry, in lus preference for bodily 
forms slighter than those usual in earlier art, and in his love of 
heroic subjects. He wrote a treatise on proportions. 

EUPHRATES (Babylon. Puraitu, Heb. Perath, Arab* Frdt or 
Furdt, Old Pers. Ufratu, Gr. Ev^pdrri^), the largest river of 
western Asia. It may be divided into three divisions, upper, 
lower and middle, each of which is distinguished by special 
physical features, and has played a conspicuous part in the 
world’s history, retaining to the present day monumental 
evidence of the races who have lined its banks. 

Upper Division , — The upper Euphrates consists of two arms, 
which, rising on the Armenian plateau, and flowing west in long 
shallow valleys parallel to Mount Taurus, eventually unite and 
force their way southward through that range to tlie level of 
Mesopotamia. The northern or western and shorter arm, called 
by the Turks Kara Su, “ black water,” or Frat Su (Armenian, 
Epkrdi or Yephrdt ; Arab. Nahr el-Furdt ox Frdt), well known to 
occidentalists as the Euphrates, from its having b^n the boundary 
of the Roman empire, is regarded also by Orientals as the main 
stream. It rises in the Dumlu Dagh, N.N.W, of Erzerum, in a 
large circular pool (altitude, 8625 ft.), which, is venerated by 
Armenians and Moslems, and flows south-east to the plain 
of Erzerum (5750 ft.). Thence it continues through a narrow 
valley W.S.W. to Erzingan (3900 ft.), receiving on its way the 
Ovajik Su (right), the Tuzla Su (Idt), and the Merjan and Chan- 
duklu (right). Below Erzingan the Frat flows south-west through 
a rocky goige to K,^M\ {Kafnacha ; Annenian, Gamukh), where 
it is crossed by a bridge and receives the Kumur Su (right). 
At Avshin it enters a canon, with walls over 1000 ft. high, 
which extends to the bridge at Pingan, and lower down it is 
joined from the west by the Chsdta (Lycus Arab. Luk%ya), 
on. whidi stands Divrik (Tephrike). Then, entering a deep 
gorge with lofty rock walls and magnifleent scenery, it runs 
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south-east to its junction with the Murad Su. The Fr&t^ separ^ 
atcd by the easy pass of Deve-boyun from the valley of the 
Araxes (Aras), marks the natural line of communication between 
northern Persia and the West — a route followed by the nomad 
Turks, Monels and Tatars on their way to the rich lands of Asia 
Minor. It is a rapid river of considerable volume, and below 
Erzingan is navigable, down stream, for rafts. The southern 
or eastern and longer arm, called by the Turks Murad Su (Ar^ 
sanias FL ; Armenian, Aradzani ; Arab. Nahr Arsanas), rises 
south-west of Diadin, in: the northern flank of the Ala Dagh 
(11,500 ft.), and flows west to the Alashgerd plain. Here it is 
joined by the Sharian Su from the west, and the two valleys 
form a great trough through which the caravan road from 
Erzerum to Persia runs. The united stream breaks through the 
mountains to the south, and, receiving on its way the Patnotz 
Su (left) and the Khinis Su (right), flows south-west, west and 
south, through the rich plain of Bulanik to the plain of Mush. 
Here it is joined by the Kara Su (Telgboas), which, rising near 
Lake Van, runs past Mush and waters the plain. The river now 
runs W.S.W. through a deep rocky gorge, in which it receives 
the Gunig Su (right), to Palu (where there are cuneiform inscrip- 
tions) ; and continues through more open country to its junction 
with the Frat Su. About 10 m. E.N.E. of Kharput the Murad is 
joined by its principal tributary, the Peri Su, which drains the 
wild mountain district, Dersim, that lies in the loop between the 
two arms. The Murad Su is of greater volume than the Frat, 
but its valley below Mush is contracted and followed by no great 
road. Below the junction of the two arms the Euphrates flows 
south-west past the lead mines of Keban Maden, where it is 120 
yds. wide, and is crossed by a ferry (altitude, 2425 ft.), on the 
Sivas-Kharput road. It then runs west, south and east round 
the rock-mass of Musher Dagh, and receives (right) the Kuru 
Chai, down which the Sivas-Malatia road runs, and the I'okhma 
Su, from Gorun (Gauraina) and Darende. At the ferry on the 
M^tia-Kharput road (cuneiform inscription) it flows eastwards 
in a valley about a quarter of a mile wide, but soon afterwards 
enters a remarkable gorge, and forces its way through Mount 
Taurus in a succession of rapids and cataracts. After running 
south-east through the grandest scenery, and closely approaching 
the source of the western Tigris, it turns south-west and leaves 
the mountains a few miles above Samsat (Samosata ; altitude, 
1500 ft.). The general direction of the great gorges of the 
Euphrates, Py ramus (Jihun) and Sams (Sihun) seems to indicate 
that their formation was primarily due to the same terrestrial 
movements that produced the Jordan- Araba depression to the 
south. The length of the Frat is about 275 m. ; of the Murad, 
415 m. ; and of the Euphrates from the junction to Samsat, 
iiSni. 

Middle Division, — The middle division, which extends from ! 
Samsat to Hit, is about 720 m. long. In this part of its course 
the Euphrates runs through an open, treeless and sparsely peopled 
country, in a valley a few miles wide, which it has eroded in 
the rocky surface. The valley bed is more or less covered with 
alluvial soil, and cultivated in places by ortiflcial irrigation. 
The’ method of this irrigation is peculiar. Three or four piers or 
sometimes bridges of masonry are mn out into the bed of the 
river, frequently from both sides at once, raising the level of the 
stream and thus giving a water power sufficient to turn the 
gigantic wheel or wheels, sometimes almost 40 ft. in diameter, 
which lift the water to a trough at the top of the dam, whence it is 
distributed among the gardens and melon patches, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, liquorice and durra fields, between the immediate bed 
of the river and the rocky banks which shut it out from the desert. 
The wheds, called naoura, are of the most primitive construction, 
made of rough branches of trees, with palm leaf paddles, rude clay 
vessels being slung on the outer edge to catch the water, of which 
they raise a prodigious amount, only a comparatively small part 
of which, however, is poured into the aqueducts on top of the 
dams. These latter are exceedingly picturesc^ue, often consisting 
of a series of well-built Gothic arches, and give a peculiar char- 
acter to the scenery ; but they are also great impediments to 
navigation. In some parts of the river 300 naouras have been 


counted within a space of 130 m., but of late years many have 
fallen into decay. By far the larger part of the valley is quite 
uncultivated, and much of it is occupied by tamarisk jungles, 
the home of countless wild pigs. Where the valley is still 
cultivated, the jerdy a skin raised by oxen, is gradually being 
substituted for the naouroy no more of the latter being con- 
structed to take the place of those which fall into decay. 

In this part of its course the rocky sides of the valley, which 
sometimes closely approach the river, are composed of marls 
and gypsum, with occasional selenite, overlaid with sandstone, 
with a topping of breccia or conglomerate, and rise at places 
to a height of 200 ft. or more. At one point, however, 26 m. 
above Deir, where lie the mins of Halcbiya, the river breaks 
through a basaltic dike, el-Hamme, some 300 to 500 ft. high. 
On either side of the river valley a steppe-like desert, covered 
in the spring with verdure, the rest of tlie year barren and brown, 
stretches away as far as the eye can see. Anciently the country 
on both sides of the Euphrates was habitable as far as the river 
Khabur ; at the present time it is all desert from Birejik down- 
ward, the camping ground of Bedouin Arabs, the great tribe of 
Anazeh occupying esh-Shdmy the right bank, and the Shamraar 
the left bark, Mesopotamia of the Romans, now called el- 
Jezlreh or the island. To these the semi-sedentary Arabs who 
sparsely cultivate the river vallry, dwelling sometimes in huts, 
sometimes in caves, pay a tribute, called kiibbc, or brotherhood, 
as do also the riverain towns and villages, except perhaps the 
very largest. The Turkish government also levies taxes on the 
inhabitants of the river valley, and for this purpose, and to 
maintain a caravan route from the Mediterranean coast to 
Bagdad, maintains stations of a few zaptiehs or fief is d'armes, 
at intervals of about 8 hours (caravan time), occupying in general 
the stations of the old Persian post road. The only riverain 
towns of any importance on this stretch of the river to-day are 
Samsat, Birejik, Deir, ‘Ana and Hit. 

In early times the Euphrates was important as a boundary. 
It was the theoretical eastern limit of the Jewish kingdom ; 
for a long time it separated Assyria from the Khita or Hittites ; 
it divided the eastern from the western satrapies of J-'ersia (Ezra 
iv. 17 ; Neh. ii. 7) ; and it was at several perbds the boundary 
of the Roman empire. Until the advent of the nomads from- 
central Asia, and the devastation of Mesopotamia and the 
opposite Syrian shore of the river, there were many flourishing 
cities along its course, the ruins of which, representing all periods, 
still dot its Imnks. Samsat itself represents the ancient Samosata, 
the capita] of the Seleucid kings of Commagene {Kumukh of 
the Assyrian inscriptions), and here the Persian Royal Road 
from Sardis to Susa is supposed to have crossed the river. Below 
Samsat the river runs S.W. to Rum-Kaleh, or “ castle of the 
Romans” (Armenian, Hrhomgla), At this point was another 
passage of the river, defended by the castle which gives its name 
to the spot, and which stands on a high hill overhanging the 
right bank, its base washed by an abundant stream, the Sanjeh 
(Gr. 2tyya5), which enters the Euphrates on the west. From 
this point the river runs rather east of south for alxiut 25 m. 
past Khalfat (ferry) to Birejik or Bir, the ancient Birtha, where 
it is only no m. from the Mediterranean, the bed of the river 
being 628J ft. above that sea. This was the Apamea-Zeugma, 
where the high road from oast to west crossed the river, and it is 
still one of the most frequented of all the passages into Meso- 
potamia, being the regular caravan route from Iskandcrun and 
Aleppo to Ui^, Diarbekr and Mosul. From Birejik the river 
runs sluggishly, first a little to the cast, then a little to the west 
of south, over a sandy or pebbly bed, past Jcrablus ( ? Europm, 
Carchemishy the ancient Hittite capital), near which the Sajur 
(Sagura ; Sangar of the Assyrian inscriptions) enters from the 
west, to Meskene, 2 m. southward of which are the ruins of 
Barbalissus (Arab. Bdis), the former port of Aleppo, now, owing 
to changes in the bed, some distance from the water. Six niiles 
below this the ruins of KaTat Dibse mark the site of the ancient 
Thapsacus (Tiphsah of i Kings iv. $4), the most important 
passage of the middle Euphrates, whefe both Cyrm, on his 
expemtion against his brother, and Alexander the Great crossed 
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that river, and the ancient port of Syria. Here the river turns 
quite sharply eastward, A day’s journey beyond Meskene are 
the remains of Siffin (Roman Sephe)^ where Moawiya defeated 
the caliph Ali in 657 (see Caliphate), and opposite this, on the 
west bank, a picturesque min called Kal'at Jaber (Dausara). 
A day’s journey beyond this, on the Syrian side, stand the 
remains of ancient Sura, a frontier fortress of the Romans against 
the Parthians ; 20 m. S. of which, inland, lie the well-preserved 
ruins of Reseph (Assyrian, Resafa or Rosafa). Half a day’s 
journey beyond Sura, on the Mesopotamian side of the river, 
are the extensive ruins of Haragla (Heraclea) and Rakka, once 
the capital of Harun al-Rasbid (Ntcephonum of Alexander; 
Calltnicus of the Seleucids and Romans). Here the BeKkh 
(Bilechas) joins the Euphrates, flowing southward through the 
biblical Aram Naharaim from Urfa (Edessa) and Harran 
(Carrhae); and from this point to el-Ifaim four days’ below 
Deir, the course of the river is south-easterly. Two days’ journey 
beyond Rakka, where the Euphrates breaks through the basalt 
dike of el-Hamme, are two admirably preserved mins, built 
of gypsum and basalt, that on the Mesopotamian side called 
Zelebiya (Chanuga), and that on the Syrian, much the finer of 
the two, Halebiya or Zenobiya, the ancient Zenobia. Twenty- 
six miles farther down lies the town of Deir (g.v.), where the river 
divides into two channels and the river valley opens out into 
quite extensive plains. Here the roads from Damascus, by 
way of Palmyra, and from Mosul, by way of the Khabur, reach 
the Euphrates, and here there must always have been a town of 
considerable commercial and strategic importance. The region 
is to-day covered with mins and min mounds. A little below 
Deir the river is joined by the Khabur (Khaboras, Biblical 
Khahor), the frontier of the Roman empire from Diocletian’s 
time, which rises in the Karaja Dagh, and, with its tributary, 
the Jaghijagh {Mygdonius ; Arab. Hirmas) flows south through 
the land of Gozan in which Sargon settled the deported Israelites 
in 721 B.c. At the mouth of the Khabur stood the Roman 
frontier fortress of Circesium (Assyrian, Sirki ; Arab. Kirkessie) 
now el-Buseira. The corresponding border town on the Syrian 
side is represented by the picturesque and finely preserved ruins 
called Salahiya, the Ad-dalie or Dalie (Adalia) of Arabic times, 
two days below Deir, whose more ancient name is as yet un- 
known. Between Salahiya and Deir, on an old canal, known in 
Arabic times as Said, leaving the Euphrates a little below Deir 
and rejoining it above Salahiya, stand the almost more picturesque 
mins of the once important Arabic fortress of Rahba. 

As far as the Khabur Mesopotamia seems to have been a well- 
inhabited country from at least the 15th century b.c., when it 
constituted the Hittite kingdom of Mitanni, down to about the 
1 2th century a.d., and the same is tme of the country on the 
Syrian side of the Euphrates as far as the eastern limit of the 
Palmyrene. Below this point the back country on the Syrian 
side has always been a complete desert. On the Mesopotamian 
side there would seem, from the accounts of Xenophon and 
Ptolemy, to have been an affluent which joined the Euphrates 
between Deir and 'Ana, called Araxes by the former, Saocoras 
by the latter ; but no trace of such a stream has been found 
by modem explorers and the country in general has always been 
uninhabited. Below Salahiya the river-bed narrows and becomes 
more rocky. A day’s journey beyond Salahiya, on a bluff on 
the Mesopotamian side of the river, are the conspicuous ruins 
of el-'Irsi (Corsote ?). Half a day’s journey beyond, at a point 
where two great wadis enter the Euphrates, on the Syrian side, 
stands Jabriya, an unidentified ruined town of Babylonian type, 
with walls of unbaked brick, instead of the stone heretofore 
encountered. At this point the river turns sharply a little 
north of east, continuing on that course somewhat over 40 m. to 
'Ana, where it bends a^in to the south-east. Just above Ana 
are rapids, and from this point to Hit the river is full of islands, 
while the bed is for the most part narrow, leaving little cultivable 
land between it and thejjbluffs. ‘Ana itself, a very ancient town, 
of Babylonian origiq, sacred probably to the goddess of the 
same name, lay origi^ly On several islands in the stream, where 
mins, principally of the Arabic and late Persian period, are 


visible. Here palm trees, which had begun to appear singly at 
Deir, grow in large groves, the olive disappears entirely, and we 
have ^finitely passed over from the Syrian to the Babylonian 
flora and climate. Between ‘Ana and Hit there were anciently 
at least four island cities or fortresses, and at the present time 
three such towns, insignificant relics of former greatness, Haditha. 
Alus or el-Uzz and Jibba still occupy the old sites. Of these 
Alus is evidently the ancient Auzara or Uzzanesopolis, the city 
of the old Arabic goddess 'Uzza ; Haditha, an important town 
under the Abbasids, was earlier known as Baia Malcha ; while 
Jibba has not been identified. The fourth city, Thilutha or 
Olabus, once occupied the present deserted island of Telbeis, 
half a day’s journey below 'Ana. About half-way between 'Ana 
and Hit, in the neighbourhood of Haditha, the river has a breadth 
of 300 yds., with a depth of 18 ft., and a flood speed of 4 knots. 
At this point we begin to encounter sulphur springs and bitter 
streams redolent with bitumen, a formation which reaches its 
climax at Hit (q.v.), where a small stream (the “ river of Ahava ” 
of Ezra viii. 21) enters the Euphrates from the Syrian side, on 
which, about 8 m. from its mouth, stands the small town of 
Kubeitha. 

The middle Euphrates, from Samsat to Hit, is to-day an 
avenue of ruins, of which only the more conspicuous or im- 
portant have been indicated here. It was from a remote period, 
antedating certainly 3000 b.c., the highway of empire and of 
commerce between east and west, more specifically between 
Babylonia or Irak and Syria, and numerous empires, peoples 
and civilizations have left their records on its shores. Its time 
of greatest prosperity and importance was the period of the 
Abbasid caliphate, and Arabic geographers as late as a.d. 1200 
mention an astonishingly large number of important cities 
situated on its shores or islands. The Mongol invasion, in the 
latter part of that century, wrought their ruin, however, and 
from that time to the present there has been a steady decline 
in the commercial importance of the Euphrates route, and 
consequently also of the towns along its course, until at the 
present time it is only an avenue of ruins. 

Lower Division, — Hit stands almost at the head of the alluvial 
deposit, about 550 m. from the Persian Gulf, separated from 
it by a couple of small spurs of the Syrian plateau, and may be 
said to mark the beginning of the lower Euphrates. Thence the 
river flows S.E. and S.S.E. to its junction with the Tigris below 
Koma, through an unbroken plain, with no natural hills, except 
a few sand (or sandstone ?) hills in the neighbourhood of Warka, 
and no trace of rock, except at el-Haswa, above Hillah. At Hit 
the river is from 30 to 35 ft. in depth, with a breadth of 250 yds., 
and a current of 4 m. an hour, but from this point it diminishes 
in volume, receiving no new affluents but dissipating itself in 
canals and lagoons. At Feluja, in the latitude of Bagdad, 
the Euphrates and Tigris closely approach each other, and then, 
widening out, enclose the plain of Babylonia (Arab. Sawdd), 
Through this part of its course the current of the river, except 
where restricted by floating bridges — at Feluja, Mussaib, Hillah, 
Diwanieh and Samawa — does not normally exceed a mile an hour, 
and both on the main stream and on its canals the jerd or ox- 
bucket takes the place of the naoura or water-wheel for purposes 
of irrigation. 

In early times irrigating canals distributed the waters over 
the plain, and made it one of the richest countries of the East, 
so that historians report three crops of wheat to have been 
raised in Babylonia annually. As main arteries for this circulation 
of water through its system great canals, constituting in reality 
so many branches of the river, connected all parts of Babylonia, 
and formed a natural means both of defence and also of trans- 
portation from one part of the country to another. The first 
of these canals, taken off on the right bank of the river a little 
below Hit, followed the extreme skirt of the alluvium the whole 
way to the Persian Gulf near Basra, and thus formed an outer 
barrier, strengthened at intervals with watch-towers and fortified 
posts, to protect the cultivated land of the Sawdd against the 
meursions of the desert Arabs. This gigantic work, the line 
of which may still be traced throu^iout its course, was formerly 
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called the Khandak Sabur or “ Sapor's trench/' being ascribed 
to the Sassanian king, Shapur I. Dholahtaf, but is now known as 
the Cherra-Saadeh, and is in the popular tradition said to have 
been excavated by a man from Basra at the behest of a woman 
of Hit whom he desired to make his wife. How early this work 
was begun is not clear, but it would appear to have b^n at least 
lai^ely reconstructed in the time of the great Nebuchadrezzar. 
The next important canal, the Dujayl (Dojail), left the Euphrates 
on the left, about a league above Ramadiya (Ar-Rabb), and 
flowed into the Tigris between Ukbara and Bagdad. The *Isa, 
which is largely identical with the modem Sakhlawiya, left the 
Euphrates a little below Anbar (Perisabora) and joined the Tigris 
at Bagdad. This canal still carries water and was navigable for 
steamboats until about 1875. Sarsar, the modem Abu-Ghurayb, 
leaves the Euphrates three leagues lower down and enters the 
Tigris l>e tween Bagdad and Ctesiphon. The Nahr Malk or 
royal river, modem Radhwaniya, leaves the Euphrates five 
leagues below this and joins the Tigris three leagues below 
Ctesiphon ; while the Kutha, modem Habl-Ibrahim, leaving 
the Euphrates three leagues below the Malk joins the Tigris 
ten leagues below Ctesiphon. In the time of the Arabs these 
were the chief canals, and the cuts from the main channels of the 
Nahr Tsa, Nahr Sarsar, Nahr Malk (or Nahr Malcha), and Nahr 
Kutha, reticulating the entire country between the rivers, con- 
verted it into a continuous and luxuriant garden. 

Just l^elow Mussaib there has been for all ages a great bifurca- 
tion of the river. The right arm was the original bed, and the 
left arm, on which Babylon was built, the artificial deviation, 
as is clear from the cuneiform inscriptions. In the time of 
Alexander the nomenclature was reversed, the right arm being 
known as Pallacopas. Under the Arabs the old designation 
again prevailed and the Euphrates is always described by the 
Arabian geographers as the river which flows direct to Kufa, 
while the present stream, passing along the ruins of Babylon to 
Hillah and Diwanieh, has been universally known as the Nahr 
Sura. Occidental geographers, however, have followed the Greek 
use, and so to-day we call the river of Babylon or Nahr Sura the 
Euphrates and the older westerly channel the Hindieh canal. 
At the present time the preservation of the embankments about 
the point of bifurcation demands the constant care of the Bagdad 
government. The ol)ject is to allow sufficient water to drain 
off to the westward for the due irrigation of the land, while the 
Hillah bed still retains the main volume of the stream, and is 
navigable to the sea. But it frequently happens that the dam 
at th(j head of the Hindieh is carried away, and, a free channel 
being thus opened for the waters of the river to the westward, 
the Hillah bed shoals to 2 or 3 ft., .or even dries up alto- 
gether, while the country to the west of the river is turned into 
lakes and swamps. Below the bifurcation the river of Babylon 
was again divided into several streams, and indeed the most 
famous of all the ancient canals was the Arakhat {Archous of the 
Greeks and Serrdt and Nil of the Arabs), which left that river 
just above Babylon and ran due east to the Tigris, irrigating all 
the central part of the Jezireh, and sending down a branch 
through Nippur and Erech to rejoin the Euphrates a little above 
the modem Nasrieh. The Narss, also, the modem Daghara, 
which is still navigable to Nippur and beyond, left the Sura a 
little below Hillah ; and at the present day another large canal, 
the Kchr, branches off near Diwanieh. It is ea.sy to distinguish 
the great primitive watercourses from the lateral ducts which 
they fed, the latter being almost without banks and merely 
traceable by the winding curves of the layers of alluvium in the 
bed, while the former are hedged in by high banks of mud, 
heaped up during centuries of dredging. 

Not a hundredth part of the old irrigation system is now 
in working order. A few of the mouths of the smaller canals 
are kept open so as to receive a limited supply of water at the 
rise of the river in May, which then distributes itself over the 
lower lying lands in the interior, almost without labour on the 
part of the cultivators, giving birth in such localities to the most 
abundant crops, but l^ far the laiger portion of the region 
between the rivers is at present an and howling wilderness . 


dotted with tels or ruin-heaps, strewn in the most part with 
broken pottery, the evidence of former habitation, and bearing 
nothing but the camel-thorn, the wild caper, the colocynth-apple, 
wormwood and other weeds of the desert. The swamps are full 
of huge reeds, bordered with tamarisk jungles, and in its lower 
reaches, where the water stretches out into great marshes, the 
river is clogged with a growth of agrostis. To obtain a correct 
idea of this region it must be borne in mind also that the course 
of the river and the features of the country on both banks arc 
subject to constant fluctuation. The Hindieh canal and the 
main stream, the ancient Sura, rejoin one another at Samawa. 
Down to this point, the bed of the Euphrates being higher than 
that of the Tigris, the canals run from the former to the latter, 
but below this the situation is reversed. At Nasrieh the Shatt- 
el-Hai, at one time the bed of the Tigris, and still navigable 
during the greater part of the year, joins the Euphrates. From 
this point downward, and to some extent above this as far as 
Samawa, the river forms a succession of reedy lagoons of the most 
hopeless character, the Paludes Chaldaici of antiquity, el Batihftt 
of the Arabs. Along this part of its course the river is apt to 
be choked with reeds and, except where bordered by lines of 
palm trees, the channel loses itself in lakes and swamps. The 
inhabitants of this region are wild and inhospitable and utterly 
beyond the control of the Turkish authorities, and navigation 
of the river between Koma and Suk-esh-Sheiukh is unsafe owing 
to the attacks of armed pirates. From Garmat Ali, where the 
Tigris and Euphrates at present unite,^ under the title of Shutt- 
el-Arab, the river sweeps on to Basra, 1000 yds. in width and 
from 3 to 5 fathoms deep, navigable for steamers of good size. 
From Koma to Basra the banks of the river are well cultivated 
and the date groves almost continuous ; indeed this is the 
greatest date-producing region of the world. Twenty-five miles 
below Basra the river Karun from Shushter and Dizful throws 
off an arm, which seems to be artificial, into the Euphrates. 
This arm is named the Haffar, and at the confluence is situated 
the Persian town of Muhamrah, a place most conveniently located 
for trade. In this vicinity was situated, at the time of the 
Christian era, the Parthian city of Spasini-Charax, which was 
succeeded by Bahman Ar 6 a&hir (Bamishir) under the Sassanians, 
and by Moharzi under the Arabs. The left bank of the river 
from this point belongs to Persia. It consists of an island 
named Abbadan, about 45 m. long, foimed by alluvial deposits 
during the last fifteen centuries. (For the character of this 
alluvium and its rate of deposit see Irak.) 

Even more than the upper and middle Euphrates the lower 
Euphrates, from Hit downward, abounds in ruins of ancient 
towns and cities, from the earliest prehistoric p>eriod onward 
to the clo.se of the Caliphate (see Irak). The fact also that many 
of the most ancient of these ruins, like Ur, Lagash (Sirpurla), 
Larsa, Erech, Nippur, Sippara and Babylon, were situated on 
the banks of the great canals would indicate that the control 
of the waters of the rivers by a system of canalization and 
irrigation was one of the first achievements of civilization. 
This ancient system of canalization was inherited from the 
Persians (who, in turn, inherited it from their predecessors), 
by the Arabs, who long maintained it in working order, and 
the astonishing fertility and consequent prosperity of the country 
watered by the Euphrates, its tributaries and its canals, is noticed 
by all ancient wnters. The land itself, an alluvial deposit, is 
very fruitful. Wheat and the date palm seem to have been 
indigenous, and the latter is still one of the chief productions 
of the country, but in later years rice has taken the place of wheat 
as the staff of life. The decline of the country dates from the 
appearance of Turkish nomads in the nth century ; its ruin was 
completed by the Shammar Arabs in the 17th century ; but, if 
the ancient system of irrigation were restored, sufficient wain 
could be grown to alter the conditions of the wheat supply of 
the world. At the present time, instead of the innumerable 

> The confluence for about 500 years was at Koma, over 30 m. 
higher up. Sir W. Willcocks discovered {i^yog) that from Suk-esh- 
Sheiukh the Euphrates had formed a new channel through the 
marshes. (SeeG^og. Journal, Jan. 1910.) 
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cities of former days, there is a succession of small towns abng 
the course of the river — -Ramadiya, Feluja, Mussaib^ Hilkh, 
Diwanieh, Samawa, el-Khudr (an ancient daphne or sacred 
grove, 31° ii' 58'' N., 76° 6' 9" E., the only one anywhere which 
preserves to this day its ancient charter of the inviolability of 
all life within its precincts), Nasrieh and Suk-esh-Sheiukh — by 
means of which the Turkish government controls the river and 
levies taxes on a small part of the adjacent territory. At such 
settlements the river is lined with gardens and plantations of 
palms. The greater part of the region, however, even along 
the river shores, is inhabited only by roaming Bedouin or half- 
savage Madan Arabs (see Irak). 

Navigation . — The length of the Euphrates from its source at 
Diadin to the sea is about 1800 m., and its fall during the last 
1200 m. about jo ins. per mile. The river begins to rise in the 
end of March and attains its greatest height between the 21st 
and the 28th of May. It is lowest in November, and rocks, 
shallows, and the remains of old dams then render it almost 
unnavigable. In antiquity, however, it was evidently in use 
for the transportation of merchandise and even of armies. 
Boats built in Syrian ports were placed on the Euphrates by 
Sennacherib and Alexander, and Herodotus states (i. 185) that 
in his day the river was a frequented route followed by merchants 
on their way from the Mediterranean to Babylon. As the most 
direct line of transit between the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf, offering an alternative means of communication with India 
not greatly inferior to the Egyptian route, the Euphrates route 
early attracted the attention of the British government. During 
the Napwjleonic wars, indeed, and up to the time when the intro- 
duction of steam navigation rendered the Red Sea accessible 
at all seasons of the year, the political correspondence of the 
home and Indian governments usually passed by the Euphrates 
route. Various plans were suggested for the develq)ment of this 
route as a means of goods os well as postal conveyance, and in 
1835 Colonel F. R. C'hesney was sent out at the head of an 
expedition with instructions to transport two steamers from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and, after putting them together 
at Birejik, to attempt the descent of the river to the sea. One 
of these steamers was lost in a squall during the passage down 
the river near el- Irsi, b\it the other performed the voyage in 
safety and thus demonstrated the practicability of the downward 
navigation. Following on this first experiment, the East India 
Company, in 1841, proposed to maintain a permanent flotilla 
on the Tigris and Euphrates, and set two vessels, the “ Nitocris 
and tlie “ Nimrod,” under the command of Captain Campbell 
of the Indian navy, to attempt the ascent of the latter river. 
The experiment was so far successful that, with incredible 
diflbulty, tlie two vessels did actually reach Meskene, but the 
result of the expedition was to show that practically the river 
could not be used as a high-road of commerce, the continuous 
rapids and falls durii^ the low season, caused mainly by the 
artificial obstructions of tlie irrigating dams, being insurmount- 
able by ordinary steam power, and the aid of hundreds of hands 
being thus required to drag the vessels up the stream at those 
points by main force. Under Midhat Pasha, governor-general 
of Bagdad from 1866 to 1871, an attempt was made by the 
Turkish authorities to establish regular steam navigation on the 
Euphrates. Midhat caused many of the dams to be destroyed 
and for some years occasional steamers were run between Meskene 
and Hillah in flood time, from April to August. But with the 
transfer of Midhat this feeble attempt at navigation was abw- 
doned. At the present time the river is navigated by sailing 
craft of some size from Hit downward. Above that point there 
is no navigation except by the native rafts {hMek)^ which descend 
the river and are brrffien up on arrival at their point of destination. 
There is, however, little travel of this sort on the Euphrates in 
comparison with the amount on the Tigris. 

k became evident that, under present conditions at 
least, the navigation of the middle Euphrates was impracticable, 
attention was turned, owing to the peculiarly advantageous 
geographical position of its valley, to schemes for connecting 
the Mediterranean and Persian Gulf by railway as an altouative 


means of communication with India, and various surveys were 
made for this purpose and various routes laid out. All these 
schemes, however, fell through either on the financial question, 
or on the unwillingness of the 1 urkish government to sanction 
any line not connected directly with Constantinople. With the 
acquisition of the Suez Canal, moreover, the value of this route 
from the British standpoint was so greatly diminished tliat 
the scheme, so far as England was concerned, was quite 
abandoned. (For further notice of the railway question see 
Bagdad.) 
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EUPHRONIUS, the most noted of the group of great vase- 
painters, who lived in Athens in the time of the Persian wars, and 
worked upon red-figured vases (see Greek Art and Ceramics). 
There is a monograph by W. Klein dealing with the artist. As all 
the great paintings of Greece have disappeared, we are obliged 
to trust to the designs on vases for our knowledge of Greek 
drawing and composition. Euphronius is stiff and archaic in st>de, 
but his subjects are varied, his groupings original and striking, 
and his mastery of the line decided. In their way, the vases 
which he painted will hold their own in comparison with those 
of any nation ; for simplicity, truthfulness and charm they can 
scarcely be matched. 

EUPHROSYNB, the name of two Byzantine empresses. 

1. Euphrosyne, a daughter of Constantine VI. Although 
she had taken a monastic vow she became the second wife of 
Michael II. (q.v.)y a marriage which was practically forced upon 
her by Michael, who was anxious to strengthen his claims to the 
throne by an alliance with the lust representative of the Isaurian 
dynasty, and secured the compliance of senate and patriarch 
with his desire. No issue was born of this union, and after the 
death of her husiiand and accession of her stepson Theophilus 
Euphrosyne again retired into a convent. 

2. Euphrosyne, the wife of Alexius ITT. (q.v.). After securing 
the election of her husband to the throne by wholesale bribery 
she virtually took the government into her hands and restored 
the waning influence of the monarchy over the nobles. In spite 
of her talent for government she went far to hasten the empire's 
downfall by her unbounded extravagance, and made the djmasty 
unpopular by her open profligacy, which went unpunished but 
for one short term of banishment. She followed her husband 
into exile in 1203 and died seven years later in Epirus. 

EUPHUISM, the peculiar mode of speaking and writing 
brought into fashion in England towards the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth by the vogue of the fashionable romance of Euphues, 
published in 1578 by John Lyly. As early as 1570 Ascham in his 
Schoolmaster had said that “ Euphues ** (that is, a man well- 
endowed by nature, from the Gr. ci 5 , (frorj, well, growth) is ^^he that 
is apt by goodness of wit, and appliable by readiness of will, 
to learning, having all other quahties of the mind and parts Of 
the body that must another day serve learning.” Lyly adopted 
this woid as the name of the hero of his romance, and it is with 
him that the vogue of Euphuism began. John Lyly, always 
averse to the cr^bed studies of logic and philosophy, and his 
genie being naturally bent to the pleasant paths of poetry,” 
devoted himself exclusively to the service of the ladies, a thing 
absolutely unprecedented in English literature. He addressed 
himself to ** the gentlewomen of England,” apd he had the 
audacity, in that grave age, to say that he would rather see 
his books “ lie shut in a lady's casket than open in a scholar's 
study.'' In order to attain this object, he set himself to create a 
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superfine style in writing, and to illustrate this in his com- 
positions. He undertook to produce a pleasurable literature for 
the boudoir and the bower. Lyly was twent^'-six when he pub- 
lished in IS 79 the first part of Euphues : the Anatomy of Wit ; 
a second part, entitled Euphues and his England, appealed in 
1580. His object was diametrically opposed to that of writers 
who had striven to instruct, reprove or edify their contempo- 
raries. Lyly, assuming that women only will read his book, 
says : — “ After dinner, you may overlook it to keep you from 
sleep, or if you l)e heavy to bring you asleep, for to work upon a 
full stomach is against physic, and therefore better were it to 
hold Euphues in your hands, though you let him fall when you be 
willing to wink, than to sew in a closet and prick your fingers 
when you begin to read.” 

For a comprehension of the nature of Euphuism it is necessary 
to remember that the object of its invention was to attract and 
to disarm the ladies by means of an ingenious and playful style, 
of high artificiality, which should give them the idea that they 
were being entertained by an enthusiastic adcirer, not instructed 
by a solemn pedagogue. For fifty years the romance of Euphues 
retained its astonishing popularity. As late as 1632 the publisher 
Edward Blount (1560 ?*t 632), recalling the earliest enthusiasm 
of the public, wrote of John Lyly, “ Oblivion shall not so trample 
on a son of the Muses, and such a son as they called their darling. 
Our nation are in his debt for a new English which he taught 
them. Euphues and his England began first that language. 
All our ladies were then his scholars, and that beauty in Court, 
which could not parley Euphuism, was as little regarded, as 
she which, now there, speaks not French.” Among those who 
applied themselves to this new English,” one of the most ardent 
was Queen Elizabeth herself, who has been styled by J. R. Green 
“ the most affected and detestable of euphuists.” At the height 
of the popularity of this strange dialect, it was said by William 
Webbe, in his Discourse of English Poetry (1586), to consist in a 
combination of “ singular eloquence and brave composition of 
apt words and sentences, in fit phrases, in pithy sentences, in 
gallant tropes, in flowing speech,” while a French poet of the 
same ago calls Lyly a raffineur ” of the English speech ; another 
panegyrist describes him as alter 7 'ullius” meaning that, in 
inventing Euphuism, he had introduced into English the refine- 
ments of a Ciceronian styde. 

When we put aside these excessive compliments, and no less 
the attacks from which the style suffered as soon as it began to 
go out of fashion, we are able to observe merits as well os faults 
in this very curious experiment. Euphuism did not attempt to 
render the simplicity of nature. On the contrary, in order to 
secure refinement, it sought to be as affected, as artificial, as 
high-pitched as possible. Its most prominent feature was an 
incessant balancing of phrases in chains of antitheses, thus : — 
“ Though the tears of the hart be salt, yet the tears of the boar 
be sweet, and though the tears of some women be counterfeit to 
deceive, yet the tears of many be current to try their love ” ; 
or tliis : — “ Reject it not because it proceedeth from one which 
hath been lewd, no more than ye would neglect the gold because 
it lieth in the dirty earth, or the pure wine for that it cometh 
out of a homely presse, or the precious stone aetiies which is 
found in the filthy nests of the eagle, or the precious gem dracon- 
ites, that is ever taken out of the poisoned dragon.” This second 
excerpt, moreover, suggests another of the main characteristics 
of Euphuism, the incessant use, for purposes of ornament, of 
similes taken from fabulous records of zoology, or relating to 
mythical birds, fishes or minerals. This was a feature of the 
“ new English ” which was excessively admired, and copied 
with a senseless extravagance. Instances of it are found on 
every page of Lyly -s books, thus : — “ Although the worm 
enteretn almost into every wood, yet he eateth not the cedar- 
tree ; though the stone cyUndrus at every thunder-clap roll 
from the hill, yet the pure sleek stone mounteth at the noise ; 
thbugh the rust fret the hardest steel, yet doth it not eat into the 
emerald ; though polypus change his hue, yet the salamander 
keepeth hts colour ** ; and so on, ad infinitum.. That lady was 
considered most prekident in eojdiuism who could keep up 
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longest these chains of similes taken out of fabulous natural 
history. Alliteration was also a particular ornament of the 
cuphuistic style, as : “ The bavin, though it burn bright, is but 
a blaze,” but the use of this artifice by Lyly himself was rarely 
exaggerated ; for instances of its excess we have rather to turn 
to his imitators. In the following passage the t>"pical forms of 
Euphuism, in its pure and original conditions, arc so combined 
and illustrated as to require no further commentary : “ Do we 
not commonly see that in painted pots is hidden the deadliest 
poison ? that in the greenest grass is the greatest serpent ? in 
the clearest water the ugliest toad ? Dotli not experience teach 
us that in the most curious sepulchre are enclosed rotten bones ? 
that the cypress tree beareth a fair leaf, but no fruit ? that the 
ostrich carru'th fair foathci*s, but rank flesh ? ” — and so forth. 
It will be noticed that these characteristics differ in many 
' respects from the specimens of euphuism which are most familiar 
to a modern reader, namely the extravagant speech placed in the 
mouth of Sir Piercie Shafton in Sir Walter Scott’s romance of 
The Monasteryf, Scott modelled this cliaracter on what he called 
that “ forgotten and obsolete model of folly, once fashionable,” 
Lyly’s novel of Euphues, hut he had not studied the original 
to sufiicient purpose, and the bombastic ravings of Sir Piercie, 
who simply talks like a lunatic, have deceived many readers os 
to the real characteristics of Euphuism. Scott betrays liis own 
error when he says that “ the extravagance of Euphuism . . . 
predominates in the romances of Calprcnt\de and Scuderi,” in 
which it is true that a tone of preposterous gallantry finds a 
language of its own, hut that is not the language of Euphues. 
What Sir Piercie Shafton talks is a mixture of the style of 
these Prench romances, with the ostentation of Sir Fopling 
Flutter and the extravagances of the Scotch translator of 
Rabelais. But these various sorts of pretentious eloquence have 
little or nothing in common with the balanced and conceited 
style of luiphues. 

Wc find that the genuine sort of this kind of su^Hirfine conver- 
sation was originally called ” Euphues,” simply, as Overbury 
speaks of a man ” who speaks Euphues, not so gracefully as 
heartily.” The earliest instance of the word ‘‘ lOuphuism ” 
which has been traced occurs in a letter, written by Galiriel 
Harvey in 1592, when he speaks of a man, who would be smart, 
as talking “ a little Euphuism.” Dekker, in the GuWs Hornbook 
of 1609, uses the word as an adjective, and denounces ‘‘ P^uphuised 
gentlewomen.” When the practice was going out of fashion 
we find it thus severely stigmatized by Michael Drayton, a poet 
who liad little sympathy with the artificial refinement of Lyly. 
In an elegy, printed in 1627, Drayton refers to the merit of Sir 
Philip Sidney, who recalled English prose to sanity, and 

"did first reduce 

Our tonRue from T^yly’s wrilmgs then in use, 

Talking of stoncH, stars, plants, of fishes, flics, 

Playing with words and idle similes. 

As til' English apes and very zanies he 
Of everything that they do liear and sec, 

So imitating his ridiculous tricks 

They spake and writ, all like mere lunatics.” 

This severe censure of Euphuism may serve to remind us that 
hasty critics have committed an error in supposing the Arcadia 
of Sidney to be composed in the fashionable jargon. That was 
certainly not the intention of the author, and in fact the publica- 
tion of the Arcadia, eleven years after that of Euphues, marks 
the beginning of the downfall of the popularity of the latter. 
Sidney’s prose, it is true, was extremely ornamented, but it was 
instinct with romantic fancy, and it affected a chivalrous and 
florid fulness which was artificial enough, but wholly 
from the more homely elegance of Euphuism as we have defined 
it. The publication of the Arcadia was a severe blow to the 
Euphuists. Immediately the ladies began to desert their former 
favourite, and the object at court became, as Ben Jonson 
noted, to “ observe as pure a phrase and use as choice figures 
in ordinary conference as any be in the ArcadiaP But, in 
the meantime, Lyly had found in Greene, Lodge, Dickenson, 
Nicholas Breton and others enthusiastic disciples who had learned 
all the formulas of Euphuism, and could bring them forth as 
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fluently and elegantly as he could himself. Nevertheless the 
trick wore out, with the taste that it had created, and by the 
close of the reign of James I. Euphuism had become a dead 
langu£^e. 

Critics have not failed to insist, on the other hand, that a 
species of Euphuism existed before Euphues was thought of. It 
has been supposed that a translation of the familiar epistles, or, 
as they were called, the “ Golden Letters,” of a Spanish monk, 
Antonio de Guevara, led Lyly to conceive the extraordinary 
style which bears the name of his hero. Between 1574 and 1578 
Edward Hellowes (fl. 1550-1600) translated into a very extrava- 
gant English prose three of the works of Guevara. Earlier 
than this, in 1557, Sir Thomas North had published a version 
of the same Spanish writer’s Reloj de Principes (The Dial of 
Princes), a moral and philosophical romance which is not without 
a certain likeness in plan and language to Euphues. It is 
extremely difficult to know to what extent these translations, 
which were not strikingly unlike many other specimens of the 
ornamented English prose of their period, can be said to be 
responsible for the production of Euphuism, At all events no 
one can doubt that it was Lyly who concentrated the peculiarities 
of mannerism, and who gave to it the stamp of his own remarkable 
talent. 

See Landmann, Der Euphuismtis (1881) ; Arber's edition of 
Euphues (1869) ; R. W. Bond’s Complete Works oj Lyly (1902) ; 
Hallam, Jusserand, S. Lee, passim, (E. G.) 

EUPION (Gr, well, TTtwv, fat), a hydrocarbon of the paraffin 
series, probably a pentane, CsHi.,, discovered by K. Reichenbach 
in wood-tar. It is also formed m the destructive distillation of 
many substances, as wood, coal, caoutchouc, bones, resin and 
the fixed oils. It is a colourless, highly volatile and inflammable 
liquid, having at 20° C. a specific gravity of 0-65. 

EUPOLIS {c. 446-411 B.C.), Athenian poet of the Old Comedy, 
flourished in the time of the Peloponnesian War. Nothing 
whatever is known of his personal history. With regard to his 
death, he is said to have been thrown into the sea by Alcibiades, 
whom he had attacked in one of his plays, but it is more likely 
that he died fighting for his country. He is ranked by Horace 
{Sat. i. 4, i), along with Cratinus and Aristophanes, as the 
greatest writer of his school. With a lively and fertile fancy 
Eupolis combined a sound practical judgment ; he was reputed 
to equal Aristophanes in the elegance and purity of his diction, 
and Cratinus in his command of irony and sarcasm. Although 
he was at first on good terms with Aristophanes, their relations 
subsequently became strained, and they accused each other, 
in most virulent terms, of imitation and plagiarism. Of the 
1 7 plays attributed to Eupolis, with which he obtained the first 
prize seven times, only fragments remain. Of these the best 
known were ; the Kolakes, in which he pilloried the spendthrift 
Callias, who wasted his substance on sophists and parasites ; 
MaricaSf an attack on Hyperbolus, the successor of Cleon, 
under a fictitious name ; the Bapiae, against Alcibiades and his 
clubs, at which profligate foreign rites were practised. Other 
objects of his attack were Socrates and Cimon. The Demoi 
and Poleis were political, dealing with the desperate condition 
of the state and with the allied (or tributary) cities. 

Fragments in T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum fra^menta^ i. (1880). 

EUPOMPUS, the founder of the great school of painting 
which flourished in the 4th century at Sicyon in Greece. He 
was eclipsed by his successors, and is chiefly remembered for 
the advice which he is said to have given to Lysippus to follow 
nature rather than any master. 

EURASIAN, a term originally confined to India, where for 
upwards of half a century it was used to denote children bom 
of Hindu mothers and European (especially Portuguese) fathers. 
Following the geographical employment of the word Eurasia to 
describe the whole of the great land mass which is divided 
into the continents of Europe and Asia, Eurasian has come to be 
descriptive of any half-castes bom ol parents representing the 
races of the two continents. It has further an ethnological 
sense, A. H. Keane {Ethnology^ 1896) proposing to find in the 
Eurasian Steppe the true home of the primitive Ar>'an groups. 


Joseph Deniker {Anthropology^ 1900) makes a Eurasian group 
to include such peoples (Ugrians, Turko-Tatars, &c.) as are 
represented in both continents. Giuseppie Seigi, in his Medi- 
terranean Race (London, 1901), uses Eurasiatic to denote that 
variety of man which “ brought with it into Europe (from A;»ia 
in the later Neolithic period) flexional languages of Aryan or 
Indo-Euroj)ean type.” 

EURE, a department of north-western France, formed in 
1790 from a portion of the old province of Normandy, together 
with the countship of liivreux and part of Perche. Pop. (1906) 
330,140. Area, 2330 sq. m. It is bounded N. by the department 
of Seine Infdrieure, W. by Calvados, S.W. by Ome, S. by Eure-et- 
Loir, and E. by Seine-et-Oise and Oise. The territory of Eure, 
which nowhere exceeds 800 ft. in altitude, is broken up by its 
rivers into well-wooded plateaus with a general inclination 
from south to north. Forests cover about one-fifth of the 
department. The Seine flows from S.E. to N.W. through the 
E. of the department, and after touching the frontier at two or 
i three points forms near its mouth part of the northern bc>undary. 
All the rivers of the department flow into the Seine, — on the 
right bank the Andelle and the Epte, and on the left the Eure 
with its tributaries the Avre and the Tton, and the Risle with 
its tributary the Charentonne. The Eure, from which the depart- 
ment takes its name, rises in Orne, and flowing through Eure-et- 
Loir, falls into the Seine above Pont de TArche, after a course 
of 44 m. in the department. The Risle likewise rises in Ome, 
and flows generally northward to its mouth in the estuary of 
the Seine. The climate is mild, but moist and variable. The 
soil is for the most part clayey, resting on a bed of chalk, and is, 
in general, fertile and well tilled. The chief cereal cultivated 
is wheat ; oats, colza, flax and beetroot are also grown. There 
is a wide extent of pasturage, on which are reared a considerable 
number of cattle and sheep, and especially those horses of pure 
Norman breed for which the department has long been cele- 
brated. Fruit is very abundant, especially apples and pears, 
from which much cider and perry are made. The mineral 
products of Eure include freestone, marl, lime and brick-clay. 
The chief industries are the spinning of cotton and wool, and the 
weaving, dyeing and printing of fabrics of different kinds. Brew- 
ing, flour-milling, distilling, turnery, cotton-bleaching, cider- 
making, metal-founding, tanning, and the manufacture of glass, 
paper, iron ware, nails, pins, wind-instruments, bricks and sugar 
are also carried on. Coal and raw materials for its industries 
are the chief imports of Eure ; its exports include cattle, poultry', 
eggs, butter, grain and manufactured goods. The department 
is served chiefly by the Western railway ; the Seine, Eure and 
Risle provide 87 m. of navigable waterway. Eure is divided into 
the following arrondissements (containing 36 cantons, 700 
communes) : — fevreux, Louviers, I^s Andelys, Bemay, and Pont- 
Audemer. Its capital is £ vreux, which is the seat of a bishopric 
of the ecclesiastical province of Rouen. The department belongs 
to the III. Army Corps and to the academic (educational division) 
of Caen. Its court of appeal is at Rouen. 

fivreux, Les Andelys, Bemay, Ixiuviers, Pont-Audemer, 
Verneuil, Vernon and Gisors are the principal towns of the depart- 
ment. At Gaillon there are remains of a celebrated chateau of 
the archbishops of Rouen (see Louviers). Pont de 1 ’ Arche has 
a fine Gothic church, with stained-glass windows of the i6th 
and 17th centuries ; the church of Tilli^res-sur-Arvre is a graceful 
specimen of the Renaissance style. The churches of Conches 
(15th or i6th century) and of Rugles (13th, 15th and 16th 
centuries), and the chateau of Beaumesnil (i6th century) are 
also of architectural interest. 

EURE-ET-LOIR, an inland department of north-western 
France, formed in 1790 of portions of Orl6anais and Normandy. 
Pop. (1906) 273,823. Area, 2293 sq. m. It is bounded N. by the 
depai^ent of Eure, W. by Ome and Sarthe, S. by Loir-et-Cher, 
S.E. by Loiret, and E. by ^ine-et-Oise. The Perche in the south- 
west and the Thimerais in the north-west are districts of hills 
and valleys, woods, lakes and streams. The region of the east 
and south is a level and uniform expanse, consistmg for the most 
part of the riverless but fertile plain of l^uce, sometimes called 
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the “ granary of France.” The northern part of Eurc-et-Loir is 
watered by the Eure, with its tributaries the V^gre, Blaise and 
Avre, a small western portion by the Huisne, and the south by the 
Loir with its tributaries the Conie and the Ozanne. The air is 
pure, the climate mild, dry and not subject to sudden changes. 
The soil consists, for the most part, either of clay intermixed 
with sand or of calcareous earth, and is on the whole fruitful. 
Agriculture is better conducted than in most of the departments 
of France, and the average yield per acre is greater. Cereals 
occupy half the surface, wheat and oats being chiefly cultivated. 
Among the other agricultural products are barley, hemp, 
flax and various vegetables, including good asparagus. Wine is 
not extensively produced, nor is it of the best quality ; but in 
some parts, especially in the Perche, there is an abundant 
supply of apples, from which cider is made as the common drink 
of the inhabitants. The extensive meadows supply pasturage 
for a large number of cattle and sheep, and the horses raised in 
the Perche have a wide reputation as draught animals. Bee- 
farming is commonly prosecuted. The department produces 
lime, grindstones and brick-clay. The manufactures are not 
extensive ; but there are flour- and saw-mills, tanneries and 
leather- works, copper and iron foundries, starch-works, dye- 
works, distilleries, breweries and potteries ; and agricultural 
implements, cotton and woollen goods, and yarn, hosiery, boots 
and shoes, sugar, felt hats and paper are made. Eure-et-Loir 
exports the products of its soil and live-stock ; its imports 
include coal, wine and wearing apparel. It is served by the rail- 
ways of the Western and the Orleans Companies and by those of 
the state, but it has no navigable waterways. The department 
has Chartres for its capital, and is divided into the arrondisse- 
ments of Chartres, Ch&teaudun, Dreux and Nogent-le-Rotrou 
( 24 cantons and 426 communes). It forms the diocese of Chartres 
(province of Paris), and belongs to the academic (educational 
division) of Paris and the region of the TV. Army Corps. Its 
court of appeal is at Paris. 

Chartres, Dreux, Chateaudun, Nogent-le-Rotrou and Anet are 
the more noteworthy places in the department (^.v.). At Bonneval 
the lunatic asylum occupies the 18th-century buildings of a 
former Benedictine abbey. The abbey church belonged to the 
13th century, but only a gateway flanked by two massive 
towers is left. The chateau of Maintenon dating from the 16th 
and 17th centuries was presented by Louis XIV. to Madame de 
Maintenon, by whom additions were made ; the aqueduct (17th 
(’cntury) in the park was designed to carry the water of the 
Eure to Versailles, but was not completed. There is a fine chateau 
of the late 15th century, restored in modern times, at Montigny- 
le-Gannelon, and another of the 15th,' i6th and 17th centuries, 
at one time the property of Sully, at Villebon. St Lubin-des- 
Joncherets has a handsome church of the 11th century, in which 
there are stained glass windows dating from the 16th century. 

EUREKA^ a city, port of entry, and the county seat of Hum- 
boldt county, California, U.S.A., on the E. shore of Humboldt 
Bay. Pop. (1880) 2639 ; (1890) 4858 ; (1900) 7327, of whom 
2035 were foreign bom. It has a good harbour, greatly improved 
by the National government, and is connected with San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and other coast ports by steamship lines. In 1909 
a railway (the Northwestern Pacific), to connect Eureka with 
San Francisco, was under construction. The district owes its 
reputation as a health resort to its equable climate and to the 
protection afforded by the wide coast timber belt. Eureka is 
the principal point for the shipment of redwood lumber, and saw- 
milling is carried on here on an enormous scale. Several short 
railways run from Eureka and Areata (pop. in 1900, 952) across 
the bay, into the forests, and bring lumber to the mills, most of 
which are in or near Eureka. Humboldt county was organized 
in 1853. Eureka was then already the centre of an important 
lumber trade, principally in spars. It was incorporated in 1856, 
displacing Union (now Areata) as the county-seat in the same 
year. 

EUREKA SPRINGS, a city and health resort, one of the county- 
seats — Berryville being the other — of Carroll county, in the 
extreme north-western part of Arkansas, U.S.A., in the Ozark 


uplift, 1800 ft. above the sea-level. Pop. (1890) 3706 ; (1900) 
3572, of whom 142 were of negro descent. There is a transient 
population of thousands of visitors during the year. The city is 
built picturesquely on the sides of a gulch, down which runs the 
Missouri & North Arkansas railway. A creek running through 
the city empties into the White river, only a few miles distant. 
The surrounding country varies in character from mountains 
to rolling prairie. The encircling hills are laden with a covering 
of pine. The nonnal mean temperature for the year is about 
59® F. (42° F. in winter, 61® F. in spring, 75° F. in summer, and 
58° F. in autumn) ; the average rainfall, about 33 in. The 
atmosphere is dry and clear. Apart from its share in the agri- 
cultural interests of the surrounding region, — devoted mainly to 
Indian corn, small grains and fruits, — the entire economy of 
Eureka Springs centres in its medicinal springs, more than forty 
of which, lying within the corporate limits, are held in trust by 
the city for the free use of the public. The temperature of the 
springs varies from about 57® F. to 64® F. Each gallon of their 
waters contains about 28*5 cub. in. of gaseous matter and from 
6 to 9 grains of solids held in solution. The ciW waterworks 
are owned by the municipality. The springs have l)een exploited 
since 1879, when the first settlement was made. The city was 
chartered in itS8o. 

EURIPIDES (480-406 n.c.), the great Greek dramatic poet, 
was bom in 480 b.c., on the very day, according to the legend, 
of the Greek victory at .Salamis, where his Athenian parents 
had taken refuge ; and a whimsical fancy has even suggested 
that his name — son of Kurt pus — was meant to commemorate 
the first check of the Persian fleet at Arlemisium. His father 
Mnesarchus was at least able to give him a liberal education ; 
it was a favourite taunt with the comic poets that his mother 
Clito had been a hcrlvseller — a quaint instance of the tone which 
public satire could then adopt with plausible effect. At first he 
was intended, we are told, for the profession of an athlete, — 
a calling of which he has recorded his opinion with something 
like the courage of Xenophanes. He seems also to have essayed 
painting ; but at five-and-twenty he brought out his first play, 
the Peltades, and thenceforth he was a tragic poet. At thirty- 
nine he gained the first prize, and in his career of about fifty 
years he gained it only five times in all. This fact is perfectly 
consistent with his unquestionably great and growing popularity 
in his own day. Throughout life he had to compete with 
Sophocles, and with other poets who rcprc.sented tragedy of the 
type consecrated by tradition. The hostile criticism of Aristo- 
phanes was witty ; and, moreover, it was trui;, granting the 
premise from which Aristophanes starts, that the tragedy of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles is the only right model. Its unfairness, 
often extreme, consists in ignoring the changing conditions of 
public feeling and taste, and the j)Ossibilities, changed accord- 
ingly, of an art which could exist only by continuing to please 
large audiences. It has usually been supposed that the un.sparing 
derision of the comic poets contributed not a little to make the 
life of Euripides at Athens uncomfortable ; and there is certainly 
one passage in a fragment of the Melanippe (Nauck, Frag., 49S), 
which would apply well enough to his persecutors : — 

ivdpCfy Si ToWol roO yiXurrot oOveKa 
iffKovtn x^P^ras Kfprbfxovt' iyo) Si vm 
fuffu yeXoioiftr otriyes croijtCiv xipt 
dxdXiif* arb/xaTa, 

(To raise; vain laughter, many exercise 
The arts of satire ; ))iit my spirit loathes 
Thew^ mockers whose unbridled mockery 
Invades grave themes.) 

The infidelity of two wives in succession is alleged to explain 
the poet's tone in reference to the majority of their sex, and to 
complete the pkitire of an uneasy private life. He api)ears to 
have been repeffed’ by the Athenian democracy, as it tended to 
l^ecome less the rule of the people than of the mob. Thoroughly 
the son of his day in intellectual matters, he shrank from the 
coarser aspects of its political and social life. His best word is 
for the small farmer (aurovpyds), who does not often come to 
town, or .soil his rustic honesty by contact with the crowd of the 
market-place. 
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About 409 B.c. Euripides left Athens, and after a residence in 
the Thessalian Magnesia repaired, on the invitation of King 
Archelaus, to the Macedonian court, where Greeks of distinction 
were always welcome. In liis Archelaus Euripides celebrated 
that legendary son of Temenus, and head of the Temenid dynasty, 
who had founded Aegac ; and in one of the meagre fragments he 
evidently alludes to the beneficent energy of his royal host in 
opening up the wild land of the Nortli. It was at Pella, too, 
that Euripides composed or completed, and perhaps produced, 
the Bacchae. Jealous courtiers, we are told, contrived to have 
him attacked and killed by savage dogs. It is odd that the fate of 
Actaeon should be ascribed, by legend, to two distinguished 
Greek writers, Euripides and Lucian ; though in the former case 
at least the fate has not such appropriateness as the Byzantine 
biographer discovers in the latter, on the ground that its victim 
“ had waxed rabid against the truth.*’ The death of Euripides, 
whatever its manner, occurred in 406 B.c., when he was seventy- 
four. Sophocles followed him in a few months, but not before 
he had been able to honour the memory of his younger rival by 
causing his actors to appiear with less than the full costume of 
the Dionysioc festival. Soon afterwards, in the Fto^s, Aristo- 
phanes pronounced the epitaph of Attic comedy on Attic tragedy. 

The historical interest of such a life as that of Euripides 
consists in the very fact that its external record is so scanty 
— that, unlike Aeschylus or Sophocles, he liad no place in the 
public action of his time, but dwelt apart as a student and a 
thinker. He has made his Medea sp<;ak of those who, through 
following quiet paths, have incun*cd the reproach of apathy 
Undoubtedly enough of the old feeling for civic life 
remained to create a prejudice against one who iield aloof from 
the affairs of the city. Quietness (aTr/rjay/xotriV)/), in this sense, 
was still regarded as akin to indolence (dpyia). Yet here we see 
how truly Euripides was the precursor of that near future which, 
at Athens, saw the more complete divergence of society from the 
state. 

In an age which is not yet ripe for reflection or for the subtle 
analysis of character, people are content to express in general 
types those primary facts of human nature which strike f\'ory 
one. Achilles will stand well enough for the young chivalrous 
warrior, Odysseus for the man of resource and endurance. In 
the case of the Greeks, these types had not merely an artistic 
and a moral interest ; they had, further, a religious interest, 
because the Greeks believed that the epic heroes, sprung from the 
gods, were their own ancestors. Greek tragedy arose when the 
choral worship of Dionysus, the god of physical rapture, had 
engrafted upon it a dialogue between actors who represented 
some persons of the legends consecrated by this faith. The 
dramatist was accordingly obliged to refrain from multiplying 
tliose minute touches which, by individualizing the characters 
too highly, would detract from their general value as types in 
which all Hellenic humanity could recognize its own image 
glorified and raised a step nearer to the immortal gods. This 
necessity was further enforced by the existence of the chorus, tlie 
original element of the drama, and the very essence of its nature 
as an act of Dionysiac worship. Those utterances of the chorus, 
which to the modern sense are so often platitudes, were not 
so to the Greeks, just because the moral issues of tragedy were 
felt to have the same typical generality as these comments 
themselves. 

An unerring m.stinct keeps both Aeschylus and Sophocles 
within the limits imposed by this law. Euripides was only 
fifteen years younger than Sophocles. But, when Euripides 
began to write, it must have been clear to any man of his genius 
and culture tliat, though an established prestige might be main- 
tained, a new poet who sought to construct tragedy on the old 
basis would be building on sand. For, first, the popular religion 
itself^ — tl\e very foundation of tragedy — ^had been undermined. 
Secondly, scepticism had begun to l)e busy with the legends 
which that religion consecrated. Neither gods nor heroes com- 
manded all the old unquestioning faith. Lastly, an increasing 
number of the audience in the theatre began to be destitute of 
the training, musical and poetical, which had prepared an earlier 


generation to enjoy the chaste and placid grandeur of ideal 

Euripides made a splendid effort tp maintain the place of 
tragedy in the spiritual life of Athens by modifying its interests 
in the sense which his own generation required. Q)uld not the 
heroic persons still excite interest if they were made more real, — 
if, in them, the passions and sorrows of every-day life were 
portrayed with ^eater vividness and directness ? And might 
not the less cultivated part of the audience at least enjoy a 
thrilling plot, especially if taken from the home-legends of 
Attica ? Euripides became the virtual founder of the romantic 
drama. In so far as his work fails, the failure is one which 
probably no artistic tact could then have wholly avoided. 
The frame within which he had to work was one which could 
not be stretclied to his plan. The chorus, the masks, the narrow 
stage, the conventional costumes, the slender opportunities for 
change of scenery, were so many fixed obstacles to the free 
development of tragedy in the new direction. But no man of 
his time could have broken free from these traditions ; in 
attempting to do so he must have wrecked cither his fame or his 
art. It is not the fault of Euripides if in so much of his work 
we feel the want of harm()ny between matter and form. Art 
abhors compromise ; and it was the misfortune of Attic tragedy 
in his generation that no tiling but a compromise could save it. 
Two devices have become common jihrases of reproach against 
him — the prologue and the (Zeus ex machina. Doubtless the 
prologue is a slipsiiod and sometimes ludicrous expedient. 
But the audiences of his days were far from being so well versed 
as their fathers in the mythic lore, and, on the other hand, a 
dramatist who wished to avoid trite themes had now to go 
into the byways of mythology. A prologue was often perhaps 
desirable or necessary fur the instruction of the audience. As 
regards the deus ex machina^ a distinction should be observed 
between those cases in which the solution is really mechanical, 
as in the Andromache and perhaps the Orestes, and those in 
which it is warranted or required by the plot, as in the Hippolytus 
and the Bacchae, The choral songs in Euripides, it may be 
granted, have often notliing to do with the action. But the 
chorus was the greatest of difficulties for a poet who was seeking 
to present drama of romantic tendency in the plastic form 
consecrated by tradition. So far from censuring Euripides on 
this score, we should be disposed to regard liis management of 
the chorus as a signal proof of his genius, originality and skill. 

Euripides is said to have written 92 dramas, includi^ 8 satyr- 
plays. 'I'hu best critics of ajitiquity allowed 75 as genuine. Nauck 
has collected 1117 Euripidcan fragments. Among these, ^ 
numbers 1092-1117 are doubtful or spurious; numbers ^ 
842-1091 are from plays of uncertain title; numbers 1-S41 represent 
fifty-five lost pieces, among which somo of the best known are the 
Andromeda y Antiope} Bellerophon, CresphonteSy Erechtheiis, OedipuSy 
PhaethoHy and Telephus, 

T. The Alcestisy as the didascaliae tell us, was brought out in Ol. 
85. 2, i,e. at the Dionysia in the spring of 438 b . c ., as the fourth play 
of a tetralogy comprising the Cretan WomcHy the A Icmaeon at Psophis, 
and tlic Telephus, The Ak^stis is altogether removed from the 
character, essentially grotesque, of a mere satyric drama. On the 
other hand, it has features which distinctly Separate it from a Greek 
tragedy of the normal type. First, the subject belongs to none of 
the great cycles, but to a byway of mythology, and involves such 
strange elements as the servitude of Apollo in a mortal household, 
tlic decree of the fates that Admetus must die on a fixed day, and the 
restoration of the dead Alcestic to life. Secondly, the treatment of 
the subject is romantic and even fantastic, — strikingly so in the 
passage where Apollo is directly confronted with Qie daemonic 
figure of Thanatos. Lastly, the boisterous, remorseful, and generous 
Heracles makes, not, indeed, a satyric drama, but a distinctly 
satyric scene— a scene which, in the frank original, hardly bears the 
subtle interpretation which in Balaustion is hinteel by the genius of 
Browning, that Heracles got drunk in order to keep up other people’s 
spirits. When the happy ending is taken into account, it is not sur- 
prising that some liquid have called the Alcestis a tragi-comedy. 
But we cannot so regard it. The slight and purely incidental strain 
of comedy is but a moment of relief between the tragic sorrow and 

^ A considerable fragment of the Antiope was discovered in Egypt 
in the latter part of the 19th century ; ed. J. P« Mahafiy in vol. vni. 
of the Cunningham Memoirs (Dublin, 1891) T abd quite recently 
fragments, probably from the HypsipyUy the PhaUhony and the 
Cretans (see Berliner KlassikerUxtey v. 2, 1907)- 
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terror of the opening and tlie joy, no loss solemn, oi the conclusion. 
In this respect the Akesits might more truly be compared to such 
a drama as the Winkr's Tale ; the loss and recovery of Hermione by 
Loontes do not form a tragi-comedy because we are amus(^ between- 
whiles by Autolycus and the clown. It does not seem improbable 
that the AlusHs — the earliest of the extant plays — ^may represent 
an attempt to substitute for the old satyric drama an after-piece of 
a kind which, while preserving a satyric element, should stand nea^r 
to tragedy. The taste and manners of the day were perhaps tiring 
of the merely grotesque entertainment that old usage appended 
to the tragedies ; just as, in the sphere of comedy, we know from 
Aristophanes that they were tiring of broad buffoonery. An original 
dramatist may have seen an opportunity here. However that may 
be, the Alcestis has a peculiar mterest for the history of the drama. 
It marks in the most signal manner, and perlmps at the earliest 
moment, tliat great movement which began with Euripides, — the 
movement of transition from the purely Hellenic drama to the 
romantic. 

2. The Medea was brought out in 431 B,c. with the Philoctetes^ 
the DictySf and a lost satyr-play called the Reapers (Theristae). 
Euripides gained the third prize, the first falling to Euphorion, the 
son of Aeschylus, and the second to Sophocles. If it is true that 
Euripides modelled his Medea on the work of an obscure predecessor, 
Neophron, at least he made the subject thoroughly his owm. Hardly 
any play was more popular in antiquity with readers and spectators, 
with actors, or witli sculptors. Ennius is said to have translated 
and adopted it. We do not know how far it may have been used by 
Ovid in his lost tragedy of the same name ; but it certainly inspired 
the rhetorical performance of Seneca, which may be regarded as 
bridging the interval between Euripides and modern adapbitions. 
We may grant at once that the Medea of Euripides is not a faultless 
play ; that the dialogue between the heroine and Aegeus is not 
happily conceived ; that the murder of tlie children lacks an adequate 
dramatic motive ; that there is something of a moral anti-chmax 
in the arrangements of Medea, before tlie deed, for her personal safety. 
But the Medea remains a tragedy of lirst-rate power. It is admir- 
able for the splendid force with which the character of the strange 
and strong-hearted woman, a barbarian friendless among Hellenes, 
is tlirown out against the background of Hellenic life in Corinth. 

3. The extant Hippolytm (429 b.c.) — sometimes called Stepha- 
ne'phoroSy th^ “ wreath-bearer," from the garland of flowers which, 
in the opening scone, the hero oflers to Artemis — was not the first 
drama of Euripides on this theme. In an earlier play of the saino 
name, wc arc told, h(* had shocked both the moral and the aesthetic 
s(?nse of Athens. In this earlier HippolytuSy Phaedra herself had 
confessed her love to her stop-son, and, when r<?pulsed, had falsely 
accused him to Theseus, who doomed him to death ; at the sight 
of the corpse, she had been moved to confe.ss licr crime, and had 
atoned for it by a voluntary death. This first Hippalytus is cited 
as Hippalytus the Veiled {Ka.\virTbfievo%)t either, as Toup and Welcker 
thought, from Hippolytus covering his face in horror, or, us Bentley 
with more likelihood suggested, because the youth's slirouded corpse 
was brought upon the scene. It can scjircely be doubted that the 
chief dramatic defect of our Hippolytus is connected with the un- 
favourable reception of its predecessor. Euripides had been warned 
that limits must be observed in the dramatic portrayal of a morally 
repulsive theme. In the later play, accordingly, the whole action 
is made to turn on the jealous feud between Aphrodite, the goddess 
of love, and Artemis, the goddess of chastity. Phaedra not only 
shrinks from breathing her secret to Hippolytus, but destroys herself 
when she kams that she is rejected. But the natural agency of 
human passion is now replaced l/y a supernatural machinery ; the 
slain son and the bereav^ father are no longer the martyrs of sin, 
the tragic witnesses of an inexorable law ; rather they and Phaedra 
are alike the puppets of a divine caprice, the scapegoats of an 
Olympian quarrel in which they have no concern. But if the 
dramatic effect of the whole is thus weakened, the character of 
Phaedra is a fine psychological study ; and, as regards form, the play 
is one of the most orilliant. Boeckb (De tragoediae Graecae princtpiiSf 
p. 180 f.) is perhaps too ingenious in finding an allusion to the plague 
at Athens (430 B.C.) in the ib MKh BrrjrC^ ffrirytpai re vbcin of v. 177, 
and in v. 209 f. ; but it can scarcely be doubted that he is right in 
suggesting that the closing words of Theseus (v. 1460) 

(^ KhelV 'AdifpQtf IlakXd^of 0 * bplfffjuarnt diov ^repipread' drdpbt, 
and the reply of the chorus, Koivbv rSy contain a reference 

to the recent death of Pericles (429 b.c.). 

4. The Hecuba may be placed about 425 b.c. 'Thucydides (iii. 104) 
notices the purification of Delos by the Athenians, and the restoration 
of the Panionic festival there, in 426 b.c. — an event to which the 
choral passage, v. 462 f., probably refers. It appears more hazard- 
ous to take v. 650 f. as an allusion to the Spartan mishap at Pylos. 
The subject of the play is the revenge of Hecuba, the widowed queen 
of Priam, on Polymestor, king of Thrace, who had murdered her 
youngest son Pol^orus, after her daughter Polyxena had already 
been sacrificed by the Greeks to the shade of Achilles. The two 
calamities which oefall Hecuba have no direct connexion with each 
other. In this sense the play lacks unity of design. On the other 
hand, both events serve the same end — via. to heighten the tragic 
pathos with which the poet seeks to surround the central figure of 


Hecuba. The drama illustrates the skill with which Euripides, 
while failing to satisfy the requirements oi artistic drama, could 
sustain interest by an ingentously woven plot. It is a representative 
IntriguenstUohy and well exemplifies the peculiar power which 
recommended Euripides to the pools of the Now Comedy. 

5. The A ndromaaie^ according to a notice in the scholia Vemta (446}, 

was not acted at Athens, at least in the author's life-time ; though 
some take the words in the Greek argument (t6 opafAa. twi* ievripu^) 
to mean that it was among those which gained a second prize. The 
invective on the Spartan cliaracter which is put into the mouth of 
Andromache contams tlic words, dSlKws dr' 'KXXdaa, and this, 

witli other indications, points to the Peloponnesian aucceseuss of the 
years 424-422 B.c. Andromache, the widow of Hector, has become 
the captive and concubine of Neoptolemus, son of Achdles. During 
liis absence, her son Molossus is taken from her, with the old of 
Menclaus, by her jtjcdoiis rival Hermione. Motlier and son arc 
rescued from death l)y Peleus ; but me^ while Neoptolemus in slutn 
at Delphi through the intrigues of Orestes. The goddess Thetis now 
appears, ordains that Andromache shall marry Hulenus, and declares 
that Molossus shall found a line of Epirote kings, while J^eleus .shall 
become immortal among tlie gods of the sea. The Andromache is 
a poor play. The contrasts, though striking, are harsli nud coarse, 
and the comj)cnsations dealt out by the dexis ex machina leave the 
moral sense wholly unsatisfied. Technically the piece is notcjwortliy 
as bringing on the scene four characb^rs at once -Andromache, 
Molossus, J^eleus and Menolaus (v. 545 f.). 

6. The Ion is on admirable drama, tlie finest of those plays which 
deal with legends specially illustrating the traditional glories of 
Attica. It is also the most perfect example of the poet’s skill in 
the structure of dramatic intrigue. For its place in the chrono- 
logical order there are no data except those of style and metro. 
Judging by these, Hormaiiii would place it " neither after OI. 89, 
nor much l>efore " — i,e. somewhere between 424 and 421 n.c. ; and 
this may bo takem as approximately correct. 'J'hc scene is laid 
throughout at the temple of Delphi. The young Ion is a priest in 
the temple of Delphi when Xuthus and his wife Creusa, daughter 
of Erochtheus, come to inquire of the god concerning their child- 
lessness ; and it is di.scovcrcd tliat Ion is the son of Creusa by the 
god Apollo. Athena herself appears, and commands that ion shall 
be placed on the thront* of Athens, foretelling tlial from him .shall 
spring the four Attic tribes, the Teleontes (priests), HqpJctes (fight- 
ing-mcn), Argadeis (husbandmen) and Aigikoreis (herclsmen). The 
play must have been peculiarly effective on tiic Athenian stage*, not 
only ^ its situations, but through its appeal to Attic sympathitrs. 

7. 'The Suppliants who give their namo to the play aro Argivo 
women, the mothers of Argive warriors slain before the walls of 
Thebes, who, led by Adrastus, king of Aigos, come as suppliants to 
the altar of Demeter at Eleusis. Creem, king of TIi(d)e8, has refused 
burial to their dead sons. 'Phe Athenian king Theseus demands of 
Creon that he shall grant the funeral rites ; the refusal is followed 
by a battle in which the Thebans are vant pushed, and the bodies 
of the Argive dead are then brought to Eleusis. At the close the 
goddess Athena appears, and ordains lliat a close alliance shall be 
formed between Athens and Argos. Some refer the play to 417 b.c., 
when the democratic T)arty at Athens rose against the oligarchs. 
But a more probable date is 420 b.c., when, through the agency of 
Alcibiades, Athens and Argos concluded a delensive alliance. The 
play has a strongly marked rhetorical character, and is, in fact, a 
panegyric, with an immediate political aim, on Athens as the cham- 
pion of humanity against Thebes. 

8. The Heracleidae—a. companion piece to the Suppliants^ and 
of the same period — is decidedly inferior in merit. Here, too, there 
are direct references to contemjiorary lii.story. The defeat of Argos 
by the Spartans in 418 b.c. strengthened the Argive party who 
were in favour of discarding the AUienian for the Spartan alliance 
(Thuc. V. 76). In the Heracleidae^ th(j sons of the dead Heracles, 
persecuted by the Argive Eurystheus, aro received and sheltered at 
Athens. Thus, while Athens is glorified, Sparta, whose kings are 
descendants of the Heracleidae, is remindccl how unnatural would 
be an alliance between herself and Argos. 

9. The Heracles Mainomenos^ {Hercules Furens), which, on grounds 
of style, can scarcely be put later than 420-417 b.c., shares with the 
two last plays the purpose of exalting Athens in the person of 
Theseus. Heracles returns from Hades —whither, at the command 
of Eurystheus, he went to bring back Cerberus — just in time to save 
his wife Megara and his children from being put to death by Lycus 
of Thebes, whom he slays. As he is offering lustral sacrifice after 
the deed, he is suddenly stricken with madness by Lys.sa (Fury), 
the daemonic agent of liis enemy the goddess Hera, and in his frenzy 
he slays his wife and children. Theseus finds Jiim, in his agony of 
despair, about to kill himself, and persuades him t(j come to Athens, 
there to seek gt^e and pardon from the gods. The unity of the plot 
may be partly vindicated by obscrvii^ that the slaughter of Lycus 
entitled Heracles to the gratitude of 'Thebes, whereas the slaughter 
of his own kinsfolk made it unlawful that ho should remain there ; 
thus, fakving found a refuge only to lose it, Heracles has no hope 
left but in Athens, whose praise is t he tru e theme of the entire drama. 

* (Originally simply H erodes ^ the addition Mainomenos being duo 
to the Aldino ©d.) 
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10. Iphigenia among the Taurif which metre and diction mark 
as one of the later plays^ is also one of the best — excellent both in 
the management of a romantic plot and in the delineation of char- 
acter. The scene is laid at the temple of Artemis in the Tauric 
Chersonese (the Crimea)— on the site of the modem Balaklava. 
Iphigenia, who had been doomed to die at Aulis for the Greeks, had 
been snatched from that death by Artemis, and had become priestess 
of the goddess at the Tauric shrine, where human victims were 
immolated. Two strangers, who had landed among the Tauri, 
have been sentenced to die at the altar. She discovers in them her 
brother Orestes and his friend Pylades. They plan an escape, are 
recaptured, and are finally delivered by the goddess Athena, who 
commands Thoas, king of the land, to permit their departure. 
Iphigenia, Orestes and Pylades return to Greece, and establish the 
worship of the Tauric Artemis at Brauron and Halae in Attica. 
The drama of Euripides necessarily suggests a comparison with that 
of Goethe ; and many readers will probably also feel that, while 
Goethe is certainly not inferior in fineness of ethical portraiture, 
he has the advantage in his management of the catastrophe. But it 
is only just to Euripides to remember that, while his competitor 
had free scope of treatment, he, a Greek dramatist, was bound to the 
motive of the Greek legend, and was obliged to conclude with the 
foundation of the Attic worship. 

11. The Troades appeared in 415 b.c. along with the Alexander, 
the Palamedes, and a satyr-play, the Sisyphus. It is a jiicture of the 
miseries endured by noble Trojan dames— Hecuba, Andromache, 
Cassandra— immediately after the capture of Troy. There is hardly 
a plot in the proper sense -only an accumulation of sorrows on tlu? 
heads of the passive sufferers. The piece is less a drama than a 
pathetic spectacle, closing with the crash of the Trojan towers in 
flame and ruin. The Troades is indeed remarkable among Greek 
tragedies for its near approach to the character of melodrama. It 
must be observed that there is no ground for the inference — some- 
times made an accusation against the poet — that the choral passage, 
v. 794 f,, was intended to encourage the Sicilian expedition, sent 
forth in the same year (41 5 B.c.). The mention of the “ land of 
Aetna over against Carthage " (v. 220) speaks of it as “ renowned 
for the trophies of prowess " — a topic, surely, not of encouragement 
but of warning. 

12. The Helena — produced, as we learn from the Aristophanic 
licholia, in 412 b.c., the year of the lost Andromeda— is not one of 
its author'.s happier efforts. It is founded on a strange variation of 
the Trojan myth, first adopted by Stesichorus in his Palinode— that 
only a wraith of Helen passed to I'roy, while the real Helen was 
detained in Egypt. In this play she is rescued from the Egyptian 
Idng, Theoclymenus, by a ruse of her husband Menelaus, who brings 
her safely back to Greece. I'he romantic element thus engrafted on 
the Greek myth is more than fantastic : it is well-nigh grotesejuc. 
The comic poets — notably Aristophanes in the Thesmophoriaiusae — 
felt this ; nor can we blame them if they ridiculed a piece in which 
the mode of treatment was so discordant with the spirit of (ireek 
tradition, and so irreconcilable with all that constituted the higher 
meaning of Greek tragedy. 

13. The Phoenissac was brought out, with the Oenomaus and the 
Chrysippus, in 41 1 B.c., the year in which the recall of Alcibiacles 
was decreed by the army at Samos, and, after the fall of the Four 
Hundred, ratified by the Assembly at Athens (Thuc. viii. 81, 97). 
The dialogue between locastc and t*olynices on the griefs of bani.sh- 
ment (rl rb <rr 4 p 9 <rHi, irar^lfios, v. 388 f.) has a certain emphasis 
which certainly looks like an allusion to the pardon of the famous 
exile. The subject of the play is the same as that of the Aeschylean 
Seven against Thebes — the war of succession in which Argos supported 
Polynices against his brother Eteocles. The Phoenician maidens 
who form the chorus are imagined to have been on their way from 
Tyre to Delphi, where they were de.stincd for service in the temple, 
when they were detained at Thebes by the outbreak of the war — 
a device which affords a contrast to the Aeschylean chorus of Theban 
elders, and which has also a certain fitness m view of the legends 
connecting Thebes with Phoenicia. But Euripides has hardly been 
successful in the rivalry —which he has oven pointed by direct 
allusions — with Aeschylus. The Phoenissae is full of brilliant pass- 
ages, but it is rather a series of effective scenes than an impressive 
drama. 

14. Plutarch {Lys. 15) says that, when Athens had surrendered 
to Lysander (404 b.c.) and when the fate of the city was doubtful, 
a Phocian officer happened to sing at a banquet of the leaders the 
first song of the chorus in the Plectra of Euripides— 

* AyafUfivopos (b ebpa, 

ii\v$Qrf rorl ohr dyporipar aiJXdi', 

and that “ when they heard it, all were touched, so that it seemed 
a cruel deed to (kjstroy for ever the city so famous once, the mother 
of such men.*' The character of the Plectra, in metre and in diction, 
seems to show that it belongs to the poet's latest years. If Muller 
were tight in referring to the Sicilian expedition the closing passage 
in which the Dioscuri declare that they haste “ to the Sicuian sea, 
to save ships upon the deep ’* (v. 1347), then the play could not be 
later than 413 B.c. But it may with more probability be placed 
shortly before'the Orestes, which in some respects it much resembles : 
perhaps in or about the year 410 b.c. No play of Euripides has been 


more severely criticized. The reason is evident. The Choephori of 
Aeschylus and the Plectra of Sophocles appear to invite a direct 
comparison with this drama. But, as R. fc, Jebb suggested,^ such 
criticism as that of Schlegel should remember that works of art are 
proper subjects of direct comparison only when the theories of art 
which they represent have a common basis. It is surely unmeaning 
to contrast the elaborate homeliness of the Euripidean Plectra with 
the severe grandeur of its rivals. Aeschylus and Sophocles, as dif- 
ferent exponents of an artistic conception which is fundamentally 
the same, may be profitably compared ; Euripides interprets another 
inception, and must be tried by other principles. His Plectra i.s, 
in truth, a daring experiment — ffaring, because the theme is one 
which the elder school had made peculiarly its own. 

15. The Orestes, acted in 408, Dears the mark of the age in the 
prominence which Euripides gives to the assembly of Argos — which 
lias to decide the fate of Orestes and Electra— and to rhetorical 
pleading. The plot proceeds with sufficient clearness to the point 
at which Orestes and Elcctra have been condemned to death. But 
the later portion of the play, containing the intrigues for their rescii* * 
and the final achievement of their deliverance, is both too involved 
and too inconsequent for a really tragic effect. J ust as in the Plectra , 
the heroic persons of the drama arc reduced to the level of common- 
place. There is not a little which borders on the ludicrous, and it 
can be seen how easy would have been the passage from such tragedy 
as this to the restrained parody in which the Middle Comedy de- 
lighted. It is, however, inconceivable that, as some have supposed, 
the Orestes can have been a deliberate compromi.se between tragedy 
and farce. It cannot have been meant to be played, as a fourth piece, 
instead of a regular satyric drama. Rather it indicates the level to 
which the heroic tragedy itself had descended under the treatment 
of a school which was at least logical. The celebrity of the play 
in the ancient world — as Paley observes, there are "more ancient 
quotations from the Orestes than from all the extant plays of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles together - is perhaps partly explained by 
the unusually frequent combination in this piece of striking senti- 
ment with effective situation. 

16. The Iphigenia at Aulis, like the Bacchae, was brought out only 
after the death of Euripides. It is a very brilliant and beautiful 
play, —probably left by the author in an unfinished state, —and has 
suffered from interpolation more largely, perhaps, than any other 
of liis works. As regards its subject, it forms a prelude to the I phi- 
genia in Tauris. Iphigenia has been doomed by her father Agamem- 
non to die at Aulis, as Calchas declares that Artemis claims such a 
sacrifice before the adverse winds can fall. 

The genuine play, as we have it, breaks off at v. 1508, when 
Iphigenia has been led to the sacrificial altar. A spurious epilogue, 
of wretched workmanship (v. 1509-1628), relates, in the speech of 
a messenger, how Artemis saved the maiden. 

17. The Bacchae, unlike the preceding play, appears to have been 
finished by its autlior, although it is said not to have lieen acted, on 
the Athenian stage at least, till after his death. It was composed, 
or completed, during the residence of Euripides with Archelaus, 
and in all probability was originally designed for representation in 
Macedonia — a region with who.se traditions of orgiastic worship the 
Dionysus myth was so congenial. The play is sometimes quoted 
as the Pentheus. It has been justly observed that Euripides seldom 
named a piece from the chorus, unless the chorus bore an important 
part in the action or the leading action was divided between several 

ersons. Possibly, however, in this instance he may designedly 

avc chosen a title which would at once interest the Macedonian 
public. Pentheus would .suggest a Greek legend about which they 
might know or care little. 'The Bacchae would at once announce a 
theme connected with rites familiar to the northern land. 

It is a magnificent play, alone among extant Greek tragedies in 
picturesque splendour, and in that sustained glow of Dionysiac 
enthusiasm to which the keen irony lends the strength of contrast. 
If Euripides had left nothing else, the Bacchae w'ould place him 
in the first rank of poets, and would prove his possession of a sense 
rarely manifested by Greek poets, — perhaps by no one of his own 
contemporaries in equal measure except Aristophanes, — a feeling for 
natural beauty lit up by the play of fancy. R. Y. Tyrrell, iii his 
edition of the Bacchae, has given the true answer to the theory that 
the Bacchae is a recantation. Euripides had never rejected the facts 
Avhich formed the basis of the popular religion. He had rather sought 
to interpret them in a maimer consistent with belief in a benevolent 
Providence. The really striking thing in the Bacchae is the spirit 
of contentment and of composure which it breathes, — as if the jxiet 
had ceased to be vexed by the seeming contradictions which had 
troubled him before. Nor should it he forgotten that, for the Greek 
mind of his age, the victory of Dionysus in the Bacchae carried 
a moral even more direct &an the victory of Aphrodite in the 
Hippolytus. The great nature-powers who give refreshment to 
mortals cannot be robbed of their due tribute without provoking 
a nemesis. The refusal of such a homage is not, so the Greeks 
deemed, a virtue in itself ; in the sight of the gods it may be only 
a cold form of 0 / 3 /xf, overweening self-reliance — the quality personi- 
fied in Pentheus. 

^ Introduction to the Electra of Sophocles, p. xiii., in Catena Classi- 
corum, 2nd ed. 
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The Bacchae was always an exceptionally popular play — ^partly 
because its opportunities as a spectacle fitted it for gorgeous repre- 
sentation, and so recommended it for performance at courts and 
on great public occasions. ** Demetrius the Cynic '* (says Lucian, 
Adv, Jndoctumy 19) " saw an illiterate person at Corinth reading 
a very beautiful poem — the Bacchae of Euripides, I think it was ; ho 
was at the place where the messenger narrates the doom of Pentheus 
and the deed of Agave. Demetrius snatched the l)ook from him 
and tore it up, saying, * It is better for Pentheus to be tom up at once 
by me than to be mangled over and over again by you.’ ” 

18. The Cyclops^ of uncertain date, is the only extant example 
of a satyric drama. The plot is taken mainly from the story of 
Odysseus and Polyphemus m the 9tli book of the Odyssey, In order 
to be really successful in farce of this kind, a poet should have a fresh 
feeling for the nature of the art parodied. It is t)ecause Euripides 
was not in accord with the spirit of the heroic myths that he is not 
strong in mythic travesty. His own tragedies — such as the Helen, 
the Electra and the Orestes — had, in their several ways, contributeo 
to destroy the meaning of satyric drama. They had done gravely 
very much what satyric drama aimed at doing grotesquely. They 
had made the heroic persons act and talk like ordinary men and 
women. The finer side of such parody had lost its edge ; only 
broad comedy remained. 

19. The Rhesus is still held by some to be what tlie didascaliae 
and the grammarians call it — a work of Euripides ; and Paley has 
ably supported this view. But the scepticism first declared by 
Valcknaer has gained ground, and the Rhesus is now almost univer- 
sally recognized as spurious. The art and the style, still more evi- 
dently the feeling and the mind, of Eurijndes are absent. If it cannot 
be ascribed to a disciple of his matured school, it is still less like 
the work of an Alexandrian. The most probable, view seems to be 
that which a.ssigns it to a versifier of small dramatic power in the 
latest days of Attic tragedy. It has this literary interest, that it is 
the only extant play of which the subject is directly taken from our 
Iliad, of which thi^ tenth liook— the AoXt^i'cia — has been followed by 
the playwright with a closeness which is sometimes mechanical. 

When the first protests of the comic poets were over, Euripides 
was secure of a wide and lasting renown. As the old life of 
Athens passed away, as the old faiths lost their meaning 
hiito^ot peculiarly Greek instincts in art lost their 

Burt^dee, fHJth and freshness, Aeschylus and Sophocles might 
cease to be fully enjoyed save by a few ; but Euripide.s 
could still charm by qualities more readily and more universally 
recognized. The comparative nearness of his diction to the 
idiom of ordinary life rendered him less attractive to the gram- 
marians of .^Vlexandria than authors whose erudite form afforded 
a better scope for the display of learning or the exercise of in- 
genuity. But there were two aspects in which he engaged their 
attention. They loved to trace the variations which he had 
introduced into the standard legends. And they sought to free 
his text from the numerous interpolations which even then had 
resulted from his popularity on the stage. Philochorus (about 
306-260 B.C.), best known for his Atthis^ dealt, in his treatise on 
Euripides, especially with the mythology of the plays. From 
300 B.c. to the age of Augustus a long series of critics busied 
themselves with this poet. The first systematic arrangement of 
his reputed works is ascribed to Dicaearchus and Callimachus 
in the early part of the 3rd century b.c. Among those who 
furthered the exact study of his text, and of whose work some 
traces remain in the extant scholia, were Aristophanes of By- 
zantium, Callistratus, Apollodorus of Tarsus, Timachidas, and 
pre-eminently Didymus; probably also Crates of Pergamum 
and Aristarchus. At Rome Euripides was early made known 
through the translations of Ennius and the freer adaptations of 
Pacuvius. When Hellenic civilization was spread though the 
East, the mixed populations of the new settlements welcomed a 
dramatic poet whose taste and whose sentiment were not too 
severely or exclusively Attic. The Parthian Orodes and his 
court were witnessing the Bacchae of Euripides when the Agave 
of the hour was suddenly enabled to lend a ghastly reality to the 
terrible scene of frenzied triumph by displaying the goiy head 
of the Roman Crassus. Mommsen has noted the moment as 
one in which the power of Rome and the genius of Greece were 
simultaneously abased in the presence of sultanism. So far as 
Euripides is concerned, the incident may suggest another and a 
more pleasing reflection ; it may remind us l^w the charm of his 
humane genius had penetrated the recesses of the barbarian East, 
and had Imught to rude and fierce p^les at least some dim 
and distant apprehension of that gracious world in which the 


great spirits of ancient Hellas had moved. A quaintly significant 
testimony to the popularity of Euripides is afforded by the 
By^tine Xpio-ros iraerxiav. This drama, narrating the events 
which preceded and attended the Passion, is a cento of no less 
than 2610 verses, taken from the plays of Euripides, principally 
from the Bacchae ^ the Troades and the Rhesus, The traditional 
ascription oi the authorship to Gregory of Nazianzus is now 
generally rejected ; another conjecture assigns it to Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, and places the date of composition at about a.d. 330.^ 
Although the text used by the author of the cento may not 
have been a good one, the value of the piece for the diplomatic 
criticism of Euripides is necessarily very considerable ; and it 
was diligently used both by Valcknaer and by Porson. 

Dante, who does not mention Aeschylus or Sophocles, places 
Euripides, with the tragic poets Antiphon and Agathon, and the 
lyrist Simonides, in the first circle of Purgatory (xxii. 106), 
among those 

“ piiie 

Grcci, chc gii cli lauro ornar la frontc.'* 

Casaubon, in a letter to Scaliger, salutes that scholar as worthy 
to have lived at Athens with Aristophanes and Euripides — a 
compliment which certainly implies respect for his correspond- 
ent’s powers as a peacemaker. In popular literature, too, where 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were as yet little known, the x6th and 
17th centuries testify to the favour bestowed upon Euripides. 
G. Gascoigne’s and Francis Kinwelmersh’s Jocasia, played at 
Gray’s Inn in 1566, is a literal translation of Lodovico Dolce’s 
Giocasta, which derives from the Phoenissac, probably through 
the Latin translation of R. Winter (Basel, 1541). Among early 
French translations from Euripides may be mentioned the version 
of the Iphigenia in Tauris by Thomas Sibilet in 1549, and that 
of the Hecuha by Bouchetel in 1550. About a century later 
Racine gave the world his AndromaquCy his Iphigtnie and his 
Phedre ; and many have held that, at least in the last-named 
of these, ** the disciple of Euripides ” has excelled his master. 
Bernhardy notices that the performance of the Hippolyius at 
Berlin in 1851 seemed to show that, for the modem stage, the 
Phedre has the advantage of its Greek original. Racine’s great 
English contemporary seems to have known and to have liked 
Euripides better than the other Greek tragedians. In the Reason 
oj Church Government Milton certainly speaks of “ those dramatic 
constitutions in which Sophocles and Euripides reign ” ; in the 
preface to his own drama, again, he joins the names of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, — “ the three tragic poets unequalled 
yet by any.” But the Samson Agonistes itself clearly shows that 
Milton’s chief model in this kind was the dramatist whom he 
himself has called — as if to suggest the skill of Euripides in the 
delineation of pathetic women — ” sad Electra’s poet ” ; and the 
work bears a special mark of this preference in the use of 
Euripidean monodies. In the second half of the i8th century 
such men as J. J. Winckelmann (1717-1768) and G. E. Lessing 
(1729-1781} gave a new life to the study of the antique. Hitherto 
the art of the old world had been better known through Roman 
than through Greek interpreters. The basis of the revived 
classical taste had been Latin. But now men gained a finer 
perception of those characteristics which beloi^ to the Greek 
work of the great time, a fuller sense of the difference between 
the Greek and the Roman genius where each is at its best, and 
generally a clearer recognition of the qualities which distinguish 
ancient art in its highest purity from modern romantic types. 
Euripides now became the object of criticism from a new point 
of view. He was compared with Aeschylus and Sophocles as 
representatives of that ideal Greek tragedy v/hich ranges with 
the purest type of sculpture. Thus tried, he was found wanting ; 
and he was condemned with all the rigour of a newly illuminated 
zeal. B. G. JRebuhr (1776-1C31) ju^cd him harshly ; but no 
critic approached A, W. Schlegel (1767-1845/ severity of one- 
sided censure. Schlegel, in fact, will scarcel}*^ allow that Euripides 
is tolerable except by comparison with Racine. L. Tieck (1773- 
1853) showed truer appreciation for a brother artist when he 

^ (According to Karl Knimbacher, Gesch, der hyx. Lit,, it is an 
11th-century production of unknown authorship.) 
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described the work of Euripides as the dawn of a romantic poetry 
haunted by dim yearnings and forebodings. Goethe — ^who, 
according to Bernhardy^ knew Euripides only “ at a great 
distance — certainly admired him highly, and left an interesting 
memorial of Euripidean stud}^ in his attempted reconstruction of 
the lost Phaethon. There are some passages in Goethe’s conver- 
sations with Eckermann which form effective quotations against 
the Greek poet’s real or supposed detractors ‘‘ To feel and 
respect a great personality, one must be something oneself. 
All those who denied tin? sublime to Euripides were either poor 
wretches incapable of aimprehending such sublimity or shame- 
less charlatans who, in their presumption, wished to make more 
of tliemselves than they were.” “ A poet whom Socrates called 
his friend, whom Aristotle lauded, whom Alexander admired, 
and for whom Sophocles and the city of Athens put on mourning 
on hearing of hie death, must certainly have been some one. 
If a modern man like Schlegel must pick out faults in so great 
an ancient, he ought only to do it upon his knees ” (J. A. Sy- 
monds, Greek Poets, i. 230). We yield to no one in admiration 
of Goethe ; but we cannot tliink that these rather bullying 
utterances are favourable examples of his method in aesthetic 
discussion ; nor have they any logical force except as against 
those — ^if there be any such — who deny that Euripides is a great 
poet. One of the most striking of modem criticisms on Euripides 
is the sketch by Mommsen in his history of Rome (bk. iii. ch. 14). 
It is, in our opinion, less than just to Euripides as an artist. 
But it indicates, with true historical insight, his place in the 
development of his art, the operation of those external conditions 
which made him what he was, and the nature of his influence on 
succeeding ages. 

The maniwcript tradition of Euripides lias a very curious and 
instructive history. It throws a euggostive light on the capricious 
^ nature of the process by which some of the greatest 

literary treasures have been saved or lost. Nine plays 
irmSiJoa Euripides were selected, probably in early Byzantine 
times, for jxipular and educational use. These were — 
tvrMtln Andramaohe, Hecuba, Hippolytus, Medea, Orestes, 

^ * Phoeni&sae, Rhesus, Trvadcs. Tliis list includes at least 

two plays, the Andromache and the Troades^ which, even in the 
small number of the extant dramas, arc universally allowed to be 
of very inferior merit — to say nothing of the Rhesits, which is gener- 
ally ailDwed to be spurious. On the other hand, the list omits at 
least three plays of first-rate beauty and excellence, the very flowor, 
indeed, of the extant collection — the Ion, the Iphigenia in Tauris, 
and the Bacchae — the last certainly, in its own kind, by far the 
most splendid work of Euripides that we possess. Had these 
throe plays been lost, it is not too much to say that the modem 
estimate of Euripides must have been decidedly lower. But all thw 
tea plays not included in the select list had a narrow escape of 
being lost, and, as it is, have come to us in a much less satisfactory 
condition. 

A. ICirchhoff was the first, in his editions, thoroughly to investigate 
the history and the affinities of the Euripidean manuscripts. ‘ All 
our MSS. are, he thinks, derived from a lost archetype 01 the 9th 
or loth century, which contained the nineteen plays (counting the 
Rhesus) now extant. From this archetype a copy, also lost, was 
made about a.d. tioo, containing only the nine select plays. Tliis 
copy became the source of all our best MSS. for those plays. They 
are — (i) Marcianus 471, in tiie library of St Mark at Venice (12th 
century) ; Andromache, Hecuba, Hippotyius (to v. 1234), Orestes^ 
Phoentssao ; ('’.) Vaticanus 909, t2tTi centurv, nine plays ; (5) 

Parisinus 2712, I3tli oentury, 7 plays (all Imt Troades and Rhesus), 
Of the name stock, but inferior, arc (4) Marcianus 468, 13th oentury : 
Hecuba, Orestes, Medea (v. 1-42), Orestes, Phoenissaer, (5) Havniensis 
(from Hafnia, Copenhagen, according to Palcy), a late transcript 
from a MS. rcsemlding Vat. 909, nine plays. A second family 
of MSS. for the nine plays, sprung from ’the same oo}>y, but 
modifiecl by a Byzantine recension of tlie lyth. century, is greatly 
inferior. 

The other ten plays have come to us only tlirough the preservation 
of two MSS., l>otn of the 14th century, and both ultimately derived, 
as KirchholT thinks, from the archetyw of the gth or xoHi centurv. 
These ore (i) Palatinus 287, Kirohhums B, usually tcaUed Rom. C., 
thirteen plays, viz. six of kte select plays {Androm,, Mea., Rhes,, 
Hipp.,Alc^y Tfoad.) , and seven others — Bacchae, Cyclops, Heracleidae, 
Supplices, Jon, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in tauris ; and (2) 
rtor;- Elmsle/s C., eighteen fflays, viz. all but the Troades. This 
odie-oniy one ibr the Hetema, the Electro, and the Hercules 
^ the gre atest number of Euripid^ MSS. cantam 

^ #eo also a clear account in the pnefUoe'^to vcA. iii. of Paiey*s 
edition. .. 


only three plays,-— the Hecuba, Orestes and Phoenissaei — ^these having 
been chosen out of the select nine ior school use — ^probsdxly in the 
14th century. 

it is to be remembered that, as a selection, the nine chosen plays 
of Euripides correspond to those seven of Aeschylus and those seven 
of Sophooks which alone remain to us. If, then, these nine did not 
include the Iphigenia in Tauris, the Jon ox the Bacchae, may we not 
fairly infer that tlie lost plays of the other two dramatists comprised 
works at least equal to any that have been preserved ? May we not 
even reasonably doubt whether we have received those masterpieces 
by which their highest excellence should have been judged ? 

The extant scholia on Euripides are for the nine selcsct plays only. 
The first edition of the scholia on seven of these plays (all but the 
Troades and Rhesus) was published by Arsenius — a .. 

Cretan whom the Venetians hod named as bishop of 
Monomvasia, but whom the Greeks had refused to recognize— a.t 
Venice in 1534. The scholia on the Troades and Rhesus were first 
published by L. Dindorf, from Vat. 909, in 1821, The best complete 
edition is that of W. Dindorf (1863).“ The collection, though lo^ed 
with rubbish — including worthier analyses of the lyric metres by 
Demetrius Triclinius — includes some invaluable comments derived 
from the Alexandrian critics and their followers. 

Editiones Principes. — 1496. J. Lascaris (Florence), Hip- 

polytus, AlcesHs, Andromache. 1503. M. Musurus (Aldus, Venice), 
Eur. Tragg. XVII., to wiikh in vbl. ii. the Hercules Furens was 
added as on 18th : i.e. this edition contained all the extant plays 
except the Ekcira, which was firet given to the world by P. Vic- 
torius from Florentinus C. in 1545. The Aldine edition was re- 
printed at Basel in 1 337. 

The complete edition of Joshua Barnes (1694) longer of 

any critical value. The first thorougli work done on Euripides was 
by L. C. Valcknaer in his edition of the Phoenissae (1755), and his 
Diatribe in Eur. perdiiorum dramatum relliquias (1767), in which he 
argued against the authenticity of the Rhesus. 

Principal Editions of Selected Plavs. — J. Markland (1763- 
1771), Supplices, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T.; Ph. Brunck (1779- 
1780), Andromache, Medea, Orestes, Hecuba ; R. Person (1797- 
1801), Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenis.sae, Medea; H. Monk (181 i~jcSi8), 
Hippolytus, AlcesHs, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T. ; P. Elmsley (1813- 
1821), Medea, Bacchae, iJeracHdae, Supplices ; G. Hermann (1831- 
1841), Hecuba (animadv. ad R. Porsoni notas, first in 1800), Orestes, 
AlcesUs, Iphigenia A., Iphigenia T., Helena, Ion, Hercules Furens; 
C. Badhara (1851-1853), Iphigenia T., Helena, Jon; H. Weil, 
Hipp., Medea, Hec., Iph. in t., Iph. in A., Plectra, Orestes (2nd ed., 
1890). It is impossible to give a list of the English and foreign 
editions of single plays, but mention may be made of the Bacchae, by 
J. E. Samiys (4th ed., 1900) and R. Y. Tyrrell (1892); Medea, by 
A. W. Verrall (1^3) ; Hippolytus, by J. P. Mahaffy (1881) ; and of the 
Hercules Furens, by Wilamowitz-Mollcndorff (2nd ed., 1895), with 
a comprehensive introduction on the literature of Euripides. A 
selected list (up to 1896) will be found in J. B. Mayor’s Guide to 
the ^Choice of Classical Books ; sec also N. Weekk in in C. Bursian’s 
J ahresbericht, xxviii. (1897), and for the earlier literature W. Engel- 
mann, Scriptores Graeci (1881). Tlic little volumes on Euripides 
by J. P. Mahaff y (1879) and W. B. Donne in Blackwood’s “ Ancient 
Classics for English lieaders " will be found generally useful ; see 
also P. Decharme, Euripide et V esprit de son thidtre (1893) ; A. W. 
Verrall, Euripides the Rationadst (1895), *^i^d Essays on Four Plays 
(d Euripides (1905) ; N. J. Patin, Elude sur Euripide (1872) ; O. 
Ribbeck, Euripides und seine Eeit \ and (for the lilie of the poet) 
Wilamowitz's ed. of the Hercules Furens (i. 1-42) ; V. Masqueray, 
Euripide et ses idtes (1908). 

Modern Complete Editions.— W. Dindorf (1870, in Poet. 
Scenici, ed. 5) ; A. Kirchhoff (1855, cd. min. 18^57) ; F. A, Paley 
(2nd ed., 1872-1880), with commentary; A. Nauck ^880-1887, 
Teubner series) ; G. G. Muiray in Oxford Scriptorwn ulassicoi^um 
bibliotheca (1902, foil.) 

English Translations. — Among these may be noted the com- 
plete verse transli'tion by A. S. Way (1894-1898) ; that in prose by 
E. P. Coleridge (1896) ; and G. G. Murray’s verse translations 
(1902-1906). A literary interest attaches to Robert Browning’s 
*’ Transer^t ” of the .AlcesHs in his Baioustim, and to Goethe's 
reconstruction of Euripides’ lost Phaethon in the 1840 edition of 
his works, voi. xxxiik pp. 22-43. C. J. ; X.) 

EUIIOGLYDON<Gr- cast wiiul ; wave), a stormy 

wind from the N.£. or N.N.E. in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Where the Authorized Version of the Bibie (Acts xxvii. 14) 
mentions euroclydon, the Revised Version, taking the reading 
svpoKvXmr^ has eutaqutlo, or north-easter. The word is sometimes 
used for the Bora (^.u.). 

EUROPA {or rather, Europe), in Greek my tholqgy, according 
to Homer {Iliad, xiv. 331), the daughter of Phoenix or, in a inter 
story, of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. The beauty of Euroj^ ffred 
the love of Zeus, who approached her in tiae iorm of a white bull 
carried her away from her native Pboenkin to Crete, where 
* New ed. by E. Schwartz (1887-1891), 
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she became the mother of Minos, Rhadamanthyrand Sarpedon. 
She was worshipped under the name of Hellotis in Crete, where 
the festival Hellotia, at which her bones, wreathed in myrtle, 
were carried round, was held in her honour (Athenaeus xv. p. 
678). Some consider Europa to be a moon-goddess ; others 
explain the story by saying that she was earned of! by a king 
of Crete in a ship decorated with the figure-head of a bull. 
O. Gruppe {De Cadmi Fabtda, 1891) endeavours to show 
that the myth of Europa is only another version of the myth of 
Persephone. 

See Apollodorus iii. i ; Ovid, Metam. ii. 833 ; articles by Helbig 
in Roscher's Lexikon der Myihologie^ and by Hild in Daremuerg and 
Sftgho’s Dictionnaire des antiquiids. Fig. 26 in the article Grekk 
Akt (archaic metope from Palermo) represents the journey of 
Europa over tlic sea on the back of the bull. 

EUROPE, the smallest of those principal divisions of the 
land-surface of the globe which are usually distinguished by the 
conventional name of continents. 

I. Geography and Statistics 

It has justly become a commonplace of geography to describe 
Europe as a mere peninsula of Asia, but while it is necessary 
individtt- mind in some aspects of the geography 

aiityoi of the continent, more particularly in relation to the 
th^ con* climate, the individuality of the continent is established 
tiatttt. clearest manner by the course of history and the 

resultant distribution of population. The earliest mention of 
Europe is in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo^ but there Europe 
is not the name of a continent, but is opposed to the Peloponnesus 
and the islands of the Aegean. The distinction between Europe 
and Asia is found, however, in Aeschylus in the 5th century b.c., 
but there seems to be little doubt that this opposition was learnt 
by the Greeks from some Asiatic people. On Assyrian monu- 
ments the contrast between asu, (the land of) the rising sun,^' 
and ereb or mb, “ (the land of) darkness or “ the setting sun,” 
is frequent, and these names were probably passed on by the 
Phoenicians to the Greeks, and gave rise to the names of Asia and 
Europe. Where the names originated the geographical dis- 
tinction was clearly marked by the intervention of the sea, and 
this intervention marked equally clearly the distinction between 
Europe and Libya (Africa). As the knowledge of the world 
extended, the difficulty, which still exists, of fixing the boundary 
between Europe and Asia where there is land connexion, caused 
uncertainty in the application of the two names, but never 
obscured the necessity for recognizing tlie distinction. Even in 
the 3rd century b.c. Europe was regarded by Eratosthenes as 
including all that was then known of northern Asia. But the 
character of the physical features and climate finally determined 
the fact that what we know as Europe came to be occupied by 
more or less populous countries in intimate relation with one 
another, but separated on the east by unpeopled or very sparsely 
peopled areas from the countries of Asia, and the boundary be- 
tween the two continents has long been recognized as running 
somewhere through this area. Within the limits thus marked 
out on the east and on other sides by the sea ‘‘ the climatic 
conditions are such that inhabitants are capable of and require 
a civilization of essentially the same type, based upon the cultiva- 
tion of our European grains.” * Those inhabitants have had a 
common history in a greater measure than those of any other 
continent, and hence are more thoroughly conscious of their 
dissimilarities from, than of their consanguinity with, the peoples 
of the east and the south. 

On the subject of the boundaries of Europe there is still 
divergence of opinion. While some authorities take the line 
of the Caucasus as the boundary in the south-east, 

’ others take the line of the Manych depression, between 
the upper end of the Sea of Azov and the Caspian Sea, 
nearly parallel to the Caucasus. Various limits are assigned to 
the continent on the east. Officially the crest of the Caucasus 
and that of the Urals are regarded in Russia as the boundaries 
between Etirope and Asia on the south-east and east respeo 

^ H. Wa^:ier's edition of Guthe*8 Lehrbttch der Geographic (5th cd., 
Hanover, liSa). 
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lively,* although in neither case does the boundary correspond 
with the great administrative divisions, and in the Urals it is 
impossible to mark out any continuous crest. Keclus, without 
attempting to assign any precise position to the boundary line 
between the two continents, makes it run through the relatively 
low and partly depressed area north of the Caucasus and east of the 
Urals. The Manych depression, marking the lowest line of this 
area to the north of the Caucasus, has been taken as the boundary 
of Europe on the south-east by Wagner in his edition of Guthe's 
Lehrbuch der Geographies and the same limit is adopted in 
Kirchhoff’s iMudcikunde des Erdtcils Europa * and Stanford's 
Compendium of Geography and Travel. In favour of this limit it 
appears that much weight ought to \ye given to the consideration 
put forward by Wagner, that from time immemorial the valleys 
on both sides of the Caucasus have formed a refuge for Asiatic 
peoples, especially when it is borne in mind that this contention 
is reinforced by the ciraimstance that the steppes to th(^ north 
of tlx; Caucasus must interpose a belt of almost unpeopled 
territory between tlie more condensed populations belonging 
undoubtedly to Asia and Europe respectively. Continuity of 
population would be an argument in favour of assigning the 
whole of the Urals to Europe, but here the absence of any break 
in such continuity on the east side makes it more difficult to 
fix any l')oundary line outside of that system. Hence on this side 
it is perhaps reasonable to attach greater importance to the fact 
that the Urals form a boundary not only orographically, but to 
some extent also in respect of climate and vegetation,^ and on 
that account to take a line following the crest of the different 
sections of that system as the eastern limit between the two 
continents.^’ Obviously, however, any eventual agreement 
among geographers on this head must be more or less arbitrary 
and conventional. In any case it must be borne in mind that, 
whatever conventional boundary be adopted, the use of the name 
Europe as so limited must be confined to statements of extent or 
implying extent. The facts as to climate, fauna and flora have 
no relation to any such arbitrary boundary, and all statistical 
statements referring to the countries of Europe must include the 
part of Russia beyond the Urals up to the frontier of Siberia. 
In such statements, however, in the present article the whole of 
the lieutenancy of the Caucasus will be left out of account. 
As to extent it is provisionally advisable to give the area of the 
continent within different limits. 

The following calculations in English square miles (round 
numbers) of the area of Europe, within different limits, are given 
in Behm and Wagner’s Bawlkerung der Erde, No. viii. ^ - 

(Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1891), p. 53 : — Europe, within ^ ‘ 

the narrowest physical limits (|to the crest of the Urals and the 
Manych depression, and including the Sea of Azov, but excluding 
the Caspian Steppe, Iceland, Novaya Zemlya, Spitsbergen and 
Rear Island), 3,570,000 sq. m. TIic same, with the addition of 
tlie Caspian Steppe up to the Ural river and the Caspian Sea, 
3,687,7 50 sq. m. The same, with the addition of the area between 
the Manych depression and the Caucasus, 3,790,500 sq. m. 
The same, with the addition of territories cast of tlie Ural Moun- 
tains, the portion of the Caspian Steppe east of the Ural river 
as far as the Emba, and the southern slopes of the Caucasus, 

2 At tlie suminit of (jach of tlic Trans-Ural railways (Perm- 
Tyumen and Ufa-Chelyabinsk) and that of the road across the 
Caucasus from Vladikavkaz to I'iflis, sign-po.sts, witli tlie name 
Europe on one side, Asia on the other, mark this boundary. 

^ Fifth edition, vol. ii. pp. 24-25. * Pt. i. pp. 1T-12. 

® Griesbach, on the strengtli of MiddendorfF's observations, 
remarks that, in addition to European fruit trce.s, oak, maples, 
elms, ashes and the black alder clo not cross the llrals, while the 
lime tree is reduced to the size of a shrub {La V^gitation du ghbe^ 
translated by Tchihatchef, i. p. 181). 

® On the history of the boundary between Asia and Europe nese 
F. G. Hahn in the Mitteilungen des Vereins )Ur llrdhunde zu Leipzig 
(1881), pp. 83-104. Hahn, on the grodjnd tfijot true mountain sys- 
tems must be regarded as forming units, pronounces 

against the practice of making “ natural " run along 

mountain crests, and. assigns the whole of :t£ ^ucasus region to 
Europe as all belonging to such a system, orographically ^uite 
different from the Araamian piatean (p. 103^ But surely it is no 
less different from the European plain. 
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3^988^500 sq. m. The same^ with Iceland, Novaya Zcmlya, 
Spitsbergen and Bear Island, 4,093,000 sq, m. In all these 
calculations the islands in the Sea of Marmora, the Canary 
Islands, Madeira, and even the Azores, are excluded, but all the 
Greek islands of the Aegean .Sea and the Turkish islands of 
Thasos, Lemnos, Samothrace, Imbros, Hagiostrati or Bozbaba, 
and even Tenedos, are included. 


Comai- 

lima* 


Bx^ma 9O27' W. ; and its most eastern, 'a spot near the north 
poima* Mountains, in 66® 20' E. A line drawn 

from Cape St Vincent in Portugal to the Ural Mountains near 
Ekaterinourg has a length of 3293 m., and finds its centre in the 
W. of Russian Poland. From the mouth of the Kara to the mouth of 
the Ural river the direct distance is 1600 m., but the boundary line 
has a length of 2400 m. 

Two of the most striking features in the general conformation of 
Europe are the great number of its primary and secondary penin- 
sulas, and the consequent exceptional development of 
its coast-line — an irregularity and development which 
have been one of the most potent of the physical factors 
of its history. The total length of coast -line was estimated by 
Keuschle in 1869 at 19,820 m., of which about 3600 were counted as 
belonging to the Arctic Ocean, 8390 to the Atlantic, and 7830 to 
the Black Sea and Mediterranean. This estimate, however, docs not 
take into account minor indentations. Rcclus’s estimate, including 
the more important indentations, brings the coast -line up to 
26,700 m., and that of Strelbitsky up to 47,790 m. (smaller islands 
not included) , or i m. of coast for about 75 sq. m. of area. Rohrbach * 
calculated the mean distance of all points in the interior of Europe 
from the sea at 209 m. as compared with 292 m. in the case of North 
America, the continent which ranks next in this respect. It must 
be pointed out, however, that such calculations are apt to be very 
misleading, inasmuch as the commercial value of the relations thus 
determined depends not merely on the existence of natural harbours 
or the presence of facilities for the construction of artificial harbours, 
but also on the presence of natural facilities for communication 
between such harbours and a productive interior. 

The consideration just mentioned gives great significance to the 
fact that while the coast-line of Europe is in its general feature.s 
very much the same as it was at the beginning of the tnie 
liistoric period, it has undergone a number of important 
local changes, some at least of which are due to causes 
that are at work over very extensive areas. These 
may be conveniently classified under four heads : the 


Cbamgaa 

at comat- 
lima. 


changes may be conveniently 
formation 01 deltas by the alluvium of rivers ; the increase of the 
land-surface due to upheaval ; the advance of the sea by reason of 
its own erosive activity ; and the advance of the sea through the 
subsidence of the land. The actual form of the coast, however, is 
frequently due to the simultaneous or successive action of several 
of the causes — sea and river and subterranean forces helping or 
resisting each other. That changes in the coast-line on the shores 
of the Gulf of Bothnia have taken place within historical times 
through elevation of the land seems now to be generally admitted. 
The commune of Hvittisbofjfird north of Bjdrneborg on the Finland 
side of that gulf gained about 2J scj. m. between 1784 and 1894, an 
amount greater than could be accounted for by the most liberal 
estimates of alluvial deposit, and the most careful investigation 
seems to show that on the Swedish coast of that gulf a rise has taken 
place in recent years on the east coast of Sweden from about 
57® 20' N. increasing in amount towards the north up to 62® 20' N., 
where it reaches an average of about two-fifths of an inch annually.*** 
Our information is naturally most complete in regard to the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, as these were the best known to the first book-writing 
nations. There we find that all the great rivers have been success- 
fully at work — more especially the Rhone, the Ebro and the Po. The 
activity of the Rhone, indeed, as a maker of new land, is astonishing. 
The tower of St Louis, erected on the coast in 1737, is now up- 
wards of four miles inland ; the city of Arles is said to be nearly 
twice as far from the sea as it was in the Roman period. The present 
St Gilles was probably a harbour when the Greeks founded Mar- 
seilles, and Aigues Mortes, which took its place in the middle ages, 
was no longer on the coast in the time of St Louis (13th century), 
but Narbonne continued to be a seaport till the 14th century. At 
the mouth of the H6rault, according to Fischer,^ the coast advances 
at least two metres or about 7 ft. annually ; and it requires great 
labour to keep the harbour of Cette from being silted up. The Po 
is even more efficient than the Rhone, if the size of its basin be taken 
into account. Ravenna, which was at one time an insular city like 
Venice, has now a wide stitch of downs partly covered with pine 
forest between it and the sda. Aquilgia, one of the greatest seaports 

* EVdkunda, 4th e<k,ipp. 37^377i a^d the 

authorities there qwM. ^ . ** „ 

» Kfistenverfindertfegen im 1 ifit Ulm i «y biet, 

G«. fUr Erdkunda xu Berlin (1878), 


in Ztschr, der 


of the'^editerranean in the early centuries of the Christian era, is 
now 7 m. from the coast, and Adria, which gives its name to the sea, 
is 13. The islands on which Venice is built have sunk about 3 ft. 
since the i6th century ; the pavement of the square of St Mark's 
has frequently required to be raised, and the boring of a well has 
shown ttiat a layer of vegetable remains, indicating a flora identical 
with that observed at present on the neighbouring mainland, exists 
at a depth of 400 ft. below the alluvial deposits. A little to the south 
of Rovigno on the Istrian coast on the opposite side of the Adriatic 
a diver found at the depth of about 85 ft. the remains of a town, 
which has been identified with the island town of Cissa, of which 
nothing had been known after the year 679 .'* At Zara ancient 
pavements and mosaics are found below the sea-level, and the 
district at the mouth of the Narenta has been changed into a swamp 
by the advance of the sea. A process of elevation, on the other hand, 
is indicated along nearly all the coasts of Sicily, at the southern end 
of Sardinia, the east of Corsica, and perhaps in the neighbourhood 
of Nice, while the west coast of Italy from the latitude of Rome to 
the southern shores of the Gulf of Salerno has undergone consider- 
able oscillations of level within historical times. About the time 
of the settlement of the Greeks the coast stood at least 20 ft. above 
the level of the present day. Depression began in Roman times, 
though then the land was still 16 ft. higher than now. A more rapid 
depression began in the middle ages, so that the sea-level rose from 
18 to 20 ft. above the present zero, and the coast began gradually 
to rise again at the close of the 1 5th century.® Passing eastward to 
the Balkan peninsula, we find considerable changes on the coast- 
line of Greece ; but as they are only repetitions on a smaller scale 
of the phenomena already described, it is sufficient to indicate the 
Gulf of Arta and the mouth of the Spercheios as two of the more 
important localities. The latter especially is interesting to the 
historian as well as to the geologist, as the river lias greatly altered 
the plwsical features of one of the world's most famous scenes — the 
battlefield of Thermopylae. 

If we proceed to the Atlantic seaboard vre observe, as we might 
expect, great modifications in the embouchures of the Garonne 
and the Loire, but by far tlic most remarkable variations of .sea and 
land have taken place in the region extending from the south of 
Belgium in the neighbourhood of the Straits of Dover to the mouth 
of me Elbe and the west coast of Sclileswig- Holstein. Here there 
has been a prolonged struggle between man and nature, in which 
on the whole nature has hitherto had the best of the battle. While, 
as is well known, much land below sea-level in the Low Countries 
has been protected against the sea by dikes and reclaimed, and the 
coast-line has been, on the whole, advanced between the Elbe and 
the Eider,® there has been a great loss of land in the interior of Holland 
since the beginning of the Christian era, and on the balance a large 
loss of land north of the Eider since the first half of the 13th century.^ 
In the 1st century a.d. the Zuider Zee appears to have l>een repre- 
sented only by a comparatively small inland lake, the dimensions 
of which were increased by different inroads of the sea, the last and 

f reatest of which occurred in 1395. Among the local changes of 
European significance within this area may bo mentioned the silting 
up towards the end of the 1 5th century of the channel known as the 
Zwin running north-eastwards from 'Bruges, which through that 
cause lost its shipping and in the end all its former renown as a seat 
of commerce. 

The Baltic shores of Germany display the same phenomena of 
local gain and loss. In the western section inroads of the sea have 
been extensive : the island of Riigen would no longer serve for 
the disembarkation of an army like that of Gustavus Adolphus ; 
Wollin and Usedom are growing gradually less ; large stretches of 
the mainland arc fringed with submerged forests ; and at intervals 
the sites of well-known villages are occupied by the sea. Towards 
the east the great rivers arc successfully working in the opposite 
direction. In the Gulf of Danzig the alluvial deposits of the Vistula 
cover an area of 615 sq. m. ; in the 13th century the knights of 
Marienburg enclosed with dikes about 350 sq. m. ; and an area of 
about 70 sq. m. was added in the course of the 14th. The Memel is 
silting up the Kurisches Half, which, like the Frisches Haff, is 
separated from the open sea by a line of dunes comparable with 
those of the Landes in France. The so-called strand or coast-lines 
at various altitudes round the Scandinavian peninsula, though 
belonging for the most part to glacial times, speak also of relative 
changes of level in the post-glacial period. 

The changes briefly indicated above take place so gradually for 
the most part that it requires careful observation and comparison 
of data to establish their reality. It is very different , 
with those changes which we usually ascribe to volcanic . 
agency. Insides the great outlyi^ “ hearth " of Iceland, 
there are four centres of volcanic activity in Europe— 
all of them, however, situated in the Mediterranean. Vesuvius on 
the western coast of Italy, Etna in the island of Sicily, and Stromboh 


< See Mitteil. der Wiener Geog. Gesellschaft (tSqo), p. 333 - 
® See R. "T. Gunther, Contrib^ons to the Study of Eaath»Movaments 
n the Bay of Naples (Oxford, 1903), and ** Earth-Movements in the 
Bay of Naples," in the Geoe. Journ* vol. xjdi, pp. «i"i 49 » 

® See Petermanns Mitteil* (1891), PI, 8. ^ (1893), PL xa. 
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in the Lipari group, have been familiarly known from the earliest 
historic times ; but the fourth has only attracted particular attention 
since the 1 8th century. 1 1 lies in the Archipelago, on the southern edge 
of the Cyclades, near the little group of islets called Santorin. The 
region was evidently highly volcanic at an earlier period, for Milo, 
one of the nearest of the islands, is simply a ruined crater still present- 
ing smoking solfataras and other traces of former activity. The 
devastations produced by the eruptions of the European volcanoes 
are usually confined v ithin very narrow limits ; and it is only at 
long intervals that any part of the continent is visited by a really 
formidable earthquake. The only part of Europe, however, for 
which there are no recorded earthquakes is central and northern 
Russia ; and the Alps and CarpatMans, especially the intra-Car- 
pathian area of depression, Greece, Italy, especially Calabria and 
the adjoining part of Sicily, the Sierra Nevada and the Pyrenees, 
the Lisbon district and the pft valley of the upper Rhine (between 
the Vosges and the Black Forest) are all regions specially liable to 
earthquake shocks and occasionally to shocks of considerable in- 
tensity. One well-marked seismic Ime extends along the south side 
of the Alps from Lake Garda by Udine and G6r* to Fiume, and 
another forms a curve convex towards the south-east passing first 
through Calabria, then through the north-east of Sicily to the south 
of the Pcloritan Mountains.^ Of all European earthquakes in modem 
times, the most destnictive are that of Lisbon in 1755, and that of 
Calabria in 1783 ; the devastation produced by the former has liecome 
a classical instance of such disasters in popular literature, and by 
the latter 100,000 people arc said to have lost their lives. Calabria 
again suffered severely in 1865, 1870, 1894, 1905 and 1908. 

If the European mountains are arranged according to their 
greatest elevations, they rank as follows : — (i) the Swiss Alps, with 
Relief highest |H;aks above 13,000 ft. ; (2) the Sierra 

Nevada, the Pyrenees, and Etna, about 11,000 ft.; (3) 
the Apennines, the Corsican Mountains, the Carpathians, the Balkans, 
and the Despolo Dagh, from 8000 to 9000 ; (4) the Guadarrama, the 
Scandinavian Alps, the Dinaric Alps, the Greek Mountains, and the 
Cevennes, between 6000 and 8000 ; (5) the mountains of Auvergne, 
the Jura, the Uiesengebirge, the mountains of Sardinia, Majorca, 
Minorca, and the Crimea, the Black Forest, the Vosges, and the 
Scottish Higlilands, from 4000 to 6000. 

The following estimates are based on those contained in the fifth 
edition, by Dr Hermann Wagner, of Guthe’s Lehrbuch der Geo- 
graphie. In the original the figures are given in German sq. m. and 
in sq. kilometres in round numbers, and the equivalents here given 


in English sq. m. are similarly treated : — 

Sq. m. 

The great European plain in its widest .sense . 2,660,000 

The same exclusive of inland seas . . . 2,300,000 

The same exclusive of the Scandinavian and 

British lowlands 2,125,000 

All other European lowlands .... 385,000 

The Hunnartan plain 38,000 

The Po pain 21,000 

The Scanainavian highlands .... 190,000 

The Ural Mountains 127,000 

The Alps 85,000 

The (Carpathians 72,000 

The Apennines 42,500 

The Pyrenees 21,500 


Several estimates have been made of the average elevation of the 
continent, but it is enough to give here the mam results. In the 
foUowing list, where a conversion from metres into feet has been 
necessary, the nearest multiple of 5 ft. has been given : — Humboldt, 
675 ft. ; Leipoldt,*-* 975 ft. ; Dc Lapparent,^ 960 ft. ; Murray,^ 939 ft. ; 
Supan,* 950 ft. ; von Tillo,® 1040 ft. ; Heiderich,’ 1230 ft. ; Penck," 
1085 ft. The exc<mtionally high estimate of Heiderich is due to the 
fact that by him Transcaucasia and the islands of Novaya Zemlya, 
Spitsbergen and Iceland are reckoned as included in Europe. 

Of more geographical significance than these estimates are the 
facts with regard to the arrangement of the highlands of the con- 
tinent. It is indeed this arrangement combined with the 
form of the coast-line which ha.s indirectly given to Europe 
its individuality. Three points have to be noted under 
this head : — (i) the fact that the highlands of Europe 
“*** are so distributed as to allow of the p^etration of westerly | 
winds far to the east ; (2) the fact that the principal series of high- 
lands has a direction from east to west, Europe in this point resem- 
bling Asia but differing from North America; and (3) that in 
Europe the mountain systems belonging to the series of highlands 

y See Ed. Suess, The Face of the Earth, translated by H. B. C. 
Solias, vol. i. (Oxford, 1904) ; J. Milne, Seismology (London, 1886) ; 
R. Hdraes, Erdbebenkunde (Leipzig, 1893). | 

• Die miUlete H6h$ Euvopas (Plauen, 1874). 

* TraiU de geologic (Paris, 1883). < ScoLGeog. Mag. (t888), p. 23. | 

* Fetermanns MHMungen (1889), p. 17. 

• Trans. (IxuesHya) Imp. Pus. Geog. Soc. (1889), p. 1 13. 

7 Die mittleren Erhebungsverhdltnisse der Erdoberftdche, pt. L, in 
Penck’s Georrapkische Abhandhingen, voL v. (Vienna, 1891). 

< Morph<3ogte der Erdoberfldche, voL i. 



Length in English Miles. 
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Area of Basin 
in sq. m. 

Name of River. 

^ . 





Strelbitsky. 

Other 

Authorities. 

Strelbitsky. 

Volga 

i‘J77 ' 

2107 2 

563,300 

Danube .... 

Ural 

J644 

144(. 

>477'* 

3*5.435 

96,35« 

Dnieper (Dnyepr) . 

1064 

1328 

2«3,4(>o 

Kama 

984 

1115*** 

I123‘'* 

202,615 

Don (Russia) . 

y8o 

166,125 

Pechora .... 

915 

1024 - 

127,225 

Rhine 

709 

. . 

63.*65 

Oka 

7ot) 

ejM” 

93»2t>5 

Dniester (Dnycstr) 

646 

835 

'^9,675 

Elbe 

612 


55.340 

Vistula .... 

59b 

(346 " 

73.905 

Vyatka ..... 
Tagus 

59(i 

56f> 

680 '•* 

„ 

3>,«'5'' 

Theiss (Tisza) . . . 

55t> 


39.35“ 

Loire 

543 


46,755 

Save 

.S35 


37.595 

Meuse 

53» 


12,740 

Mezen 

496 

507 1 

30,4*0 

Donets 

487 

613 * 

37.890 

36,705 

Douro 

485 


Diina (S. Dvina) . 

470 

57('’ 

32,975 

Ebro 

470 


38.580’ 

Rhone 

447 


38,180 

Desna 

438 

590 

33,535 

Nicmen (Nyeman) 

437 

537 “ 

34.965 

Drave 

434 


*5.745 

Bug (Southern) 

428 

477’ 

26,225 

Seine 

425 


.30.030 

Oder 

424 

. . 

*7.*50 

Kul)an 

405 

5°9" 

5(^3“ 

21,490 

Khoper .... 

387 

23,130 

Maros 

39‘> 

. . 

16,975 

Pripet 

378 

404* 

46,805 

Guadalquivir . 

374 

. . 

21,580 • 

Pruth(Prutu) . . . 

3b8 

503’ 

*0,330 

Northern Dvina . 

358 

447“ 

14* ,075 

Weser-Werra . 

355 

, . 

*9,925 

Po 

354 

. . 

28,920 '' 

Garonne-Girond(; . 

342 


32.745 

Vetluga .... 

328 

464® 

*4..I25 

Pinega 

328 

407- 

17.425 

Glommen .... 

326 

352 

15,930 

Bug (Western) 

318 

450 » 

22,460 

Guadiana .... 

316 


25,300 » 

Aluta (Alt, Oita) . . 

308 


9.095 

Mosel 

300 


10,950 

Main 

300 


io,(k>o 

Maritsa 

272 


20,790 

Jucar 

270 


7,620 " 

Mologa 

268 

338* 

15,005 

Tome^L 

268 


13.045 

Inn 

268 


9,825 

Saone 

268 

. . 

8.295 

Moldau 

255 

267 * 

io,8(>o 

Moksha .... 

249 

371 ' 

19,090 

Ljusna 

243 

. . 

7,700 

Mur 

242 


5,200 

Morava, Servian . 

235 


15.7*5 

Klar 

224 


4,520 

Voronezh .... 

218 

3«5’ 

7,760 

Berezina .... 

218 

2852 

9.295 

Saale 

215 


8,970 

i Onega 

212 

245 = 

22,910 

Vag (Waag) 

212 

2752 

6, *4 5 

Dema 

209 

4,83“ 

San 

203 

444^ 

6,135 1 

Moskva .... 

189 

305 *’ 

5 . 9 '“ 1 

Western Manych . 

1 76 

295 1 

37.82“ 

Klyazma 

1 159 j 

394 " 1 

15,200 j 


' The equivalent of the figures given in Super fide de I' Europe. A 
later measurement by Strelbitsky yielded a result equal to 2213 
English miles. . r. ^ r- 

* General von Tillo, in Transactions (Izvestiya) Imp. Rus. Geog. Soc. 
voL xix. (1883), pp. 160-161. 

* Dr Al. Bluoau in Petermanns Mitteilungen (1898)^ pp. 185-187, 
has given new calculations of the areas of the basins of certain 
European rivers, namely, the Tagus, 3^1 .250 sq. m. ; Ebro, 32,810 
sq. m. ; Guadalquivir, 21,620 sq. m. ; Po, 28,800 sq. m. ; Guadiana, 
25,8x0 80. m. ; and Jucar, 8245 89. m. 

* St Martin, Diet, de ghog. univ. 
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referred to not only have more or less well-marked breaks between 
them, but are themselves so notched by passes and cut by transverse 
valleys as to present great facilities for crossing in proportion to their 
average altitude. The first and second of these points liave special 
importance with reference to the climate and will accordingly be 
considered more fully under that head. The second is also of im- 
portance with reference to the means of communication, to which 
the third also refers, and detailed consideration of these points in 
that relation will be reserved for that heading. Here, however, it 
may be noted that in Europe the distribution of the natural resources 
for the maintenance of the inhabitants is such that, if we leave out 
of account Russia, which is almost entirely outside of the series 
of highlands running east and west, the population north of the moun- 
tains is roughly about 50 % greater than that south of the mountains, 
whereas in Asia the population north of the east and west highland 
barrier is utterly insignificant as compared with that to the south. 

From the table given on p. 909 (col. 1) it will be seen that the most 
extensive of the highland areas of Europe is that of Scandinavia, 
which has a general trend from south-south-west to north-north- 
east, and is completely detached by seas and plains from the highland 
area to the south. There arc otner completely detached highland 
areas in Iceland, the British Isles, the Ural Mountains, the small 
Yaila range in the south of the Crimea, and the Mediterranean 
islands. The connected series of highlands is that which extends 
from the Iberian peninsula to the Black Sea 
stretching in the middle of Germany north- 
wards to about 52® N. In the Iberian peninsula 
we have the most marked example of the table- 
land form in Europe, and these tablelands 
are bounded on the north by the Cantabrian 
Mountains, which descend to the sea, and the 
Pyrenees, which, except at their extremities, 
cut off the Iberian peninsula from the adjoin- 
ing country more extensively than any other 
chain in the continent. Between the foot-hills 
of the Pyrenees, however, and those of the 
central plateau of France the ground .sinks in 
the Passage of Naurouse or Gap of Carcassonne 
to a well-marked gap establishing easy com- 
munication between the valley of the Garonne 
and the lower part of tliat of the Rhone. The 
highlands in the north spread northwards and 
then north-eastwards till they join the Vosges, 
but sink in elevation towards the north-east 
so as to allow of several easy crossings. East 
of the Vosges the Rhine valley forms an 
important trough running north and south 
through the highlands of western Germany. 

To the south of the Vosges again undulating 
country of less than 1500 ft. in elevation, the 
well-known Burgundy Gate or Gap of Belfort, 
constitutes a well-marked break between those 
mountains and the Jura, and establishes easy 
communication between the Rhine and the 
Saone-Rhone valleys. The latter valley divides 
in the clearest manner the highlands of central 
France from both the Alps and the Jura, while 
between these last two .systems there lies the 
wedge of the Swiss midlands contracting south- 
westwards to a narrow but important gap at 
the outlet of the Lake of Geneva. Between 
the Alps and the mountains of the Italian 
and Balkan peninsulas the orographical lines 
of demarcation are less distinct, but on the 
north the valley of the Danube mostly forms 
a wide separation between the Alps and the 
mountains of the Balkan peninsula on the 
south and the highlands of Bohemia and 
Moravia, the Carpathians and the Transyl- 
vanian Alps on the north. The valleys of the 
Eger and the Elbe form distinct breaks in the 
environment of Bohemia, and the Sudetes on 
the north-east of Bohemia and Moravia arc 
even more clearly divided from the Carpathians by the valley of 
the upper Oder, the Moravian Gate, as it is called, which forms the 
natural line of communication between the south-east of Prussia 
and Vienna. 

An estimate has been made by Strelbitsky of the length and of 
the area of the basins of aU the principal rivers of Europe. In the 
- . table on p. 909 all the estimates given without any special 

authority are based on Strelbitsky's figures, but it should 
be mentioned that the estimates of length made by him evidently 
do not take into account minor windings, and are therefore generally 
less than those given by others. The authorities are separately cited 
for the originals of all other figures given in the table.^ 

^ In other parts of this work areas of river-basins and lakes, and 
ot^er measurements, may be observed to conflict in some degree 
with those given here. Various authorities naturally differ, both 
in methods of estimating and in standards of precision. 
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The observations on the temperature of European rivers have been 
collected and discussed by Dr Adolf £. Forster.^ He finds that the 
dominant factor in determining that temperature is the temperature 
of the air above, but that rivers are divisible into four groups with 
respect to the relation between these temperatures at different 
seasons of the year. These groups are rivers flowing from glaciers, in 
which the temperature is warmer than the air in winter, colder in 
summer ; rivers flowing from lakes, characterised by peculiarly 
high winter temperatures, in consequence of which the mean tem- 
perature for the year is always above that of the air ; rivers flowing 
from springs, wmch, at least near their source, are more rapidly 
cooled by low than warmed by high air temperatures ; and rivers 
of the plains, which have a higher mean temperature than the air in 
all months of the year. 

In various parts of Europe, more particularly in calcareous regions, 
such as the Jura, the Gausses in the i^uth-east of France, and the 
Karst in the north-west of the Balkan penhisula, there are numerous 
subterranean or partly subterranean rivers. Several of the more 
important rivers are of ve^ iiregular flow, and some are subject to 
roemy formidable floods. This is particularly the case with rivers a 
large part of whose basin is made up of crystalline or other impervious 
ro<^ with steep slopes, like those of the Loire in France and the 
Ebro in Spain. The Danube and its tributaries, the great rivers of 
Germany, above all eastern Germany, and those of Italy, are also 


notorious for their inundations. In southern Europe, where the 
summers are nearly rainless, most of the rivers disappear altogether 
in that season. 

For many European lakes, especially the smaller ones, estimates 
have been made of the mean depth and the volume. A list of all 
the European lakes for which tne altitude, extent, and 
greatest depth could be ascertained, compiled by Dr K. 

Peucker, is published in the Geog. Zeitschrift (iSgS), pp. 

606-616, where estimates of the mean depth and the volume are also 
given where procurable. The table given above, comprising only 
the larger lakes, is mainlv based on this list, where the original author- 
ities are mentioned, fte figures entered in th e table not tak en 

> Penck's Geogr^kische Ahhandlnn^n, voL v. pt. iv. (Vienna, 
1894) ; noticed in Geog. Jomm. vol. vi. p. 264. 

’ Including L. Pdcov as well as the connecting aim knows as 
Teploye, 
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Name of Lake and Country, 

Height 

above 

Sea. 

Area. 

Greatest 

Depth, 

Mean 

Depth. 

Volume. 
Millions 
of Cub. Ft. 


Ft. 

Sq. m. 

Ft. 

Ft. 


Ladoga, Russia .... 

15 

7004 

730 



Onega, ,, . . • • 

115 

3765 

About 1200 

. . 

.. 

Vener, Sweden .... 

145 

*149 

280 

. . 


Chudskoye or Peipus, Russia 

100 

1357" 

90 

• . 


Vetter, Sweden . . • • 

290 

733 

415 

. . 


Saima, Russia . . . • 

255 

680 

185 

• . 


Pajane, . 

255 

608 


• , 


Enare, „ .... 

490 

549 

. , 

. . 


Segozero, ,, .... 

, . 

481 

140 

• . 


Malar, Sweden . . • • 

I ‘6 

449 

170 

, . 

- 

Byclo-Ozero, Russia 

400 

4.34 

35 

, , 

. . 

Pielis, Russia .... 

305 

422 


• . 


Topozero, Russia . . , 


411 

. . 

. . 


Ulea, 

37.5 

380 

60 

. « 


Ilmen, „ ... 

107 

358 

, . 

. . 


Vigozero. „ ... 


33 * 

» . 

. . 


Imandra, „ ... 

. . 

329 

. . 

• • 

• • 

Balaton, Hungary . 

350 

266 

13 


• • 

Geneva, France and Switzer- 





■ 

1 

land 

1220 

225 

1015 

500 

3,140,000 

Kovdozero, Russia ... 

, . 

225 

1 



Constance, Germany and 





1 

Switzerland .... 

1295 

208 

825 

295 

1,711,000 

Hjclmar, Sweden . 

79 

187 

60 

. . ; 

. . 

Neagh, Ireland .... 

48 , 

i 153 

113 


. • 

Kubinskoye, Russia . . j 

* * 1 

152 


1 

. . 

Mjosen, Norway . . , | 

395 

1 152 

1485 


. . 

Garda, Italy and Austria . 

215 

1 143 

1135 

445 1 

L 757 »oo«^ 

Tornc-trflsk, Sweden . 

1140 

^39 


•• 1 


Neusicdler-sec, Hungary . 

37 « ! 

L 37 


* • i 


Scutari, Turkey ... 

20 

About 130 

33 

12k \ 

45>900 

Siljan, Sweden . . . . | 

. . 

123 

. . 

I 

1 

. . 

Virzjiirvi, Russia . . . i 

115 

107 

24 



Seliger, „ ... 

825 

100 

105 

. . : 


Stor Afvan, Sweden 

1370 

92 

925 


. . 

Yalpukh, Ru.ssi!i 


89 

. . 



Neuchfitel, Switzerland 

1415 

85 

500 

210 ‘ 

500,000 

Ylikitkakarvi, Russia . 

680 

85 

30 



Maggiore, Italy and Switzer- 






land 

645 

82 

1220 

575 

1,316,000 

Corrib, Ireland .... 

30 

71 

152 


. • 

Como, Italy 

655 

56 

1360 


• • 
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from this list are after Strellntsky, the Gfof>. Vnwerselle of V. do 
St Martin, or, in the case of Swedish lakes, from the official hand- 
book of Sweden.^ 

The Alpine lakes break up into a southern and northern sub- 
division — the former consisting of the Lago Maggiore, and the lakes of 
Lugano and Como, Lago dTseo, and Lago di Garda, all connected 
by affluents with the system of the Po ; and the latter the Lake 
of Geneva threaded by the Rhone, Lakes Constance, Zurich, Neu- 
ch^tel, Biel and other Swiss lakes belonging to the basin of the 
Rhine, and a few of minor importance l)elonging to the Danube. 
The north Russian lakes, Ladoga, Onega, <^c., are mainly noticeable 
as the largest members of what in some respects is the most remark- 
able system of lakes in the continent — the Finno- Russian, which 
consists of an almost countless number of comparatively small 
irregular basins formed in the surface of a granitic plateau. In 
Finland proper they occupy no less than a twelfth of the total areii. 

A few of the number are very shallow, 'fhe Neusiedler See, for 
example (the Peiso Lacus of the Latins and Fert6-tava of the Hun- 
garians), completely dried up in i6c>3, 1738 and 1864, and left Hsbed 
covered for the most part with a deposit of salt.* Lakes Copais in 
Boeotia and Fuoino Celano in Italy have been entirely turned into 
dry land. The progress of agriculture has greatly diminished the 
extent of marsh land in Europe. The Minsk marshes in Russia form 
the largest area of this character still loft, and on these largo encroach- 
ments are gradually being mado. Extensive marshes in northern 
Italy have been completely drained. The partial draining of the 
Pomptine marshes in Italy mado Pope Pius Vll. famous in the i8th 
century, and further reclamation works are still in progress there 
and elsewhere in the same country. (G. G. C.) 

The geological history of Europe * is, to a large extent, a history 
of the formation and destruction of successive mountain chains. 
OmoloMv Four times a great mountain range has l>een raised across 
the area whlcli now is Europe. Three times the mountain 
range has given way ; portions have sunk beneath the sea, and have 
been covered by more rectmt sediments, while other portions re- 
mained standing and now rise as isolated Uocks above the later beds 
which surround them. The last of the mountain ranges still stands, 
and is known under the names of the Alps, the Carpathians, the 
Balkajis, the Caucasus, &c., but the work of destruction has 
already begun, and gaps have been formed by the collapse of 
parts of the chain. The Carpathians were once continuous with the 
Alps, and the Caucasus was jirobably connected with the Balkans 
across the site of the Black Sea. 

These mountain chains were not raised by direct uplift. They 
consist of crumpled and fended strata, and are, in fact, wrinkles in 
the earth's outer crust, formed by lateral compression, like I lie 
puckers which appear in a tablecloth when we push it forward 
against a l>ook or other heavy object lying upon it. How the lateral 
or tangential pressures originatea is still matter of controversy, but 
tlie usually accepted explanation is as follows. The interior of the 
earth in cooling contracts more rapidly than the exterior, and, if no 
other change took place, the outer crust would be left as a hollow 
sphere without any internal support. But the materials of which 
it is composed are not strong enough to bear its enormous weight, 
and, like an arch which is too weak in its abutments, it collapses 
upon the interior core. Where the crust is rigid it fractures, as an 
ordinary arch would fracture ; and some portions fall inward, while 
other parts may even be wedged a little outward. Where, on the 
other hand, the crust is made of softer rock, it crumples and folds, 
and a mountain chain is jTroduced. Such a mountain chain, for want 
of a better term, is called a folded mountain chain. The folding is 
most intense where a flexible portion of the crust lies next to a more 
rigid part. Where the folding has occurred, the rocks which were 
once comparatively sexft become hard and ri^d, and the next scries 
of wrinkles will usually be formed beyond the limits of the old one. 
This is what has happened in the European area. 

The oldest mountain chain lay in the extreme north-west of 
Europe, and its relics are seen in the outer Hebrides, the Lofoten 
Islands and the north of Norway. The rocks of this ancient chain 
have since been converted into gneiss, and they were folded and 
denuded before the deposition of the oldest known fossiliferous 
sediments. The mountain system must therefore have been formed 
in I^-Cambrian times, and it has been called by Marcel Bertrand 
the Huronian chain. It is probable that a groat land-mass lay 
towards the north-west ; but in the sea which certainly existed 
south-east of the chain, the Cambrian, Ordovician and Silurian bed.s 
were deposited. In Russia and South Sweden these beds still lie 
flat and undisturbed ; but in Norway, Scotland, the Lake District, 
North Wales and the north of Ireland they were crushed against the 
north-western continent and were not only intensely folded but 


1 Sw§dm, its People and its Industry (Stockholm, 1904). 

» See Ascherson, “ Die Austrocknimg des Neusiedler Seen," in 
Z. der Ges. fUr Efdkunde zu Berlin (1865). 

* See Suesa, The Face of the Earih ; M. Bertrand, “ Sur la distribu- 
tion g^ographique des roches CTuptives en Europe,’* Bull, Soc. Giol. 
France^ ser. 3, vol. xvi. (1887-1888), pp. 573-617* A translation of 
a lecture by Sucss, giving a short summary of his views on the 
structure of Europe, will hi found in the Canadian Record of Science^ 
vol. vii. pp. 235-246. 
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were pushed forward over the old rocks of the Huroniaii chain. Thus 
was formed the Caledonian mountain system of Ed. Suess, in which 
tlie folds run from south-west to north-east. It was radsed at the 
clOvse of the Silurian period. 

Then followed, in northern Europe, a Continental period. By the 
elevation of the Caledonian chain the northern land-mass had grown 
southward and now extended as far as the Bristol! Channel, upon 
it the Old Red Sandstone was laid do^^Ti in inland seas or lalccs, 
while farther south contemporaneous deposits were formed in the 
open sea. 

During the earlier part of the Carboniferous period the sea spread 
over the southern shores of tlie northern continent ; but later the 
whole area again became land and the Coal Measures of northern 
Europe were laid down. Towards the close of the Carboniferous 
period the third great mountain chain was formed. It lay to the 
south of the Caledonian chain, and its northern margin stretched 
from the south of Ireland through South Wales, the north of France 
and the south of Belgium, and was continued round the Harz and 
the ancient rocks of Bohcmiii, and possibly into the soitth of Russia. 
It is along this northern margin, where the folded beds have been 
thrust over the rocks which lay to the north, that the coalfields 
of Dover and of Belgium occur. The general direction of the folds 
is approximately from west to east ; but the chain consisted of two 
arcs, the western of which is called by Suess the Armorican chain 
and the eastern the Variscian. The two arcs together, wlflch were 
undoubtedly formed at the same period, have btHjn named by 
Bertrand the Hercynian chain. Everywhere the chief folding seems 
to have occurred l)efore the deposition of the highest l)€ds of the 
Upi)er C'arboniferous, which lie unconformably upon the folded older 
beds. 'Hie Hercynian chain api^ears to have been of considerable 
breadth, at least m western Europe, for the Palaeozoic rocks of Spain 
and Portugal are thrown into folds which have the same general 
direction and which were formed at approximately the same period. 
In eastern Europe the evidence is less complete, because thoHercynian 
folds are buried beneath more recent deposits and have in some cases 
been masked by the superposition of a later scries of folds. 

The formation of this Carl)oniferou8 range was folkywed in na2:t]iern 
Eurmio by a second continental period somewhat similar to that of 
the Old Red Sandstone, but the continent extended still farther to 
the south. The Permian and Triassic deposits of England and Ger- 
many were laid down in inland seas or upon the surface of the land 
itself. But southern Europe was covoro<l t>y the open sea, and here^ 
accordingly, the contemporaneous deposits were marine. 

The Jurassic and Cretaceous periods were free from any violent 
folding or mountain building, and tlio soa again spread over a largo 

J )art of the northern continent. There were indeed several oscu- 
atioiis, but in gctn^ral the grcjater part of southern and central Europe 
lay beneath the waters of the ocean. Some of the fragments of the 
Hercynian chain still rose as islands alx)ve the waves, and at certain 
riods there seems to have been a more or less complete barrier 
tween the waters which covered northern Europe and those which 
lay over the Mediterranean region. Thus, while the estuarine 
deposits of the Upper Jurassic and l^wer Cretacoous were laid 
down in England and Germany, the jmroly marine Tithonian 
formation, with its peculiar fauna, was deposited in the south ; and 
white the Chalk was formed in northern Europe, the Hippurite 
limestone was laid down in the south. 

The Tertiary period saw fundamental changes in the geography of 
Europe. The formation of the great mountain ranges of the south, 
the Alpine system of Suess, perhaps began at an earlier date, but it 
was in the Eocene and Miocene periods that the chief part of the 
elevation took place. Arms of the sea extended up the valley of the 
Rhone and around the northern margin of the Alps, and also spread 
over the plains of Hungary and of southern Russia. Towarcls the 
middle of the Miocene period some of these arms were conmtetely 
cut off from the ocean and large deposits of salt were formed, as at 
Wiolicska. At a later period south-eastern Europe was covered by 
a series of extensive lagoons, and the waters of those lagoons gradu- 
ally became brackish, and then frcsli, before the area was Anally 
converted into dry land. Groat cliangcs also took place in the 
Mediterranean region. The Black Sea, the Aegean, the Adriatic and 
the Tyrrhenian Soa were all formed at various times during the 
Tertiary period, and the depression of these areas seems to be closely 
connected with the elevation of the neighbouring mountain chains. 

Exactly what was happening in northom Europe during those 
great changes in the south it is not easy to say. The basaltic flows 
of the north of Ireland, the western islands ot Scotland, the Faeroe 
Islands and Iceland are mere fragments of former extensive plateaus. 
No sign of marine Tertiary deposits of carUer age than Pliocene 
has been found in this northern part of Europe, and on the other 
hand plant remains are abundant in the sands and ol^s interbedded 
with the basalts. It is probable, therefore, that in Eocene times a 
groat land -mass lay to the north-west of Europe, o ver which the 
basalt lavas flowed, and that the formation of this part of the 
Atlantic and perhaps of the North Sea did not take place until the 
Miocene period. 

At a later date the climate, for some reason whioh has not yet been 
fully explained, grew colder over the whole of EtMTOpe, and the 
northern part was covered by a great ice-shcct which extended south- 
ward nearly as far as lat. 50® N., and has left its marks over the 
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whole of the northern part of the continent. With the final melting 
and disappearance of the ice-sheet, the topography of Europe 
assumed nearly its present form, and man came upon the scene. 
Minor changes, such as the separation of Great Bntain from the 
continent, may have occurred at a later date ; but since the Glacial 
period there have, afmarently, been no fundamental modifications in 
the configuration of Europe. 

The elevation of each of the great mountain svstems already 
described was accompanied by extensive eruptions of volcanic rocks, 
and the sequence appears to have been similar in every case. The 
A'olcanoes of the Mediterranean are the last survivors of the great 
eruptions which accompanied the elevation of the Alpine mountain 
system. (l^ La.) 

In western Europe by far the most prevalent wind is the S.W. or 
W.S.W. It represents 25 % of the annual total ; while the N. is 

WIndm ^ %> 

the N.W. II. Of the summer total it represents 22 %, 
while the N. is 9, N.E. 8, E. 7, S.E. 7, W. 21 and N.W. 17. In 
south-eastern Europe, on the other hand, the prevailing winds are 
from the N. and E. — the E. having the preponderance in winter and 
autumn.^ Of local winds the most remarkable arc the fohn, in the 
Alps, di.stingui.shed for its warmth and dryness ; the Rotenturm 
wind of Transylvania, which has similar characteristics ; the bora 
of the Uppi^r Adriatic, so noticeable for its violence ; the mistral 
of southern France ; the ctesian winds of the Mediterranean ; and 
the sirocco, which proves so destructive to the southern vegetation. 
Thougli it is only at comparatively rare intervals that the winds 
attain the development 01 a hurricane, the destruction of life and 
property which they occasion, both by sea and land, is in the aggre- 
gate of no small moment. About six or seven storms from the west 
pass over the continent every winter, usually ap]>caring later in the 
.southern district.s, such as Switzerland or the Adriatic, than in the 
northern di.stricts, as Scotland and Denmark. 

The great determining factors of tlic climate of Europe are these. 
The northern borders of the continent are within the Arctic Circle ; 
Cllmmu most southern points of the mainland are 13I® or 

more north of the Tropic of Cancer ; to the east extends 
for about 3000 m. the continuous land surface of Asia ; to the west 
lie the waters of the north Atlantic, which penetrate in great inland 
seas to the north and south of the great European peninsula ; the 
prevailing winds in western Europe as already stated are more or 
less .soutli-westerly ; and the arrangement of the highlands is such 
as to allow of the penetration of winds with a westerly element in 
tlieir direction far to the east. The first two of these factors are not 
distinguishing influences. They affect the climate of Europe in the 
same manner as they do that of any other land surface in the same 
latitudes. 

The remaining factors, however, are of the higliest importance. 
It is to them in fact that Europe owes in a very large moa.surc 
those physical conditions which are the bausis of its recognition 
as a separate continent. In estimating the value of those factors 
one must bear in mind, first, that the waters of the north Atlantic 
are exceptionally warm, especially on the European side of the 
ocean. The Gulf Stream carries a large body of w'arm water 
northwards to near the parallel of 40'’ N., and to the north of the 
Gulf Stream ])revailing south-westerly winds, especially during the 
winter months, drift onwards to the western and northern shores of 
Europe, even as far east as Spitsl)ergen, large bodies of water of an 
exceptionally high temperature. Secondly, one must bear in mind 
that these relatively high temperatures over the ocean promote 
evaporation and thus favour the ]>resence of a relatively large amount 
of water-vapour in the air over those jiarts of the ocean which 
adjoin the continent ; and, thirdly, that, as the winds are the sole 
means of carrying water-vapour from one part of the earth’s surface 
to the other, and the sole means of carrying heat and cold from the 
ocean to the land, the prevailing south-westerly winds are allowed 
by the superficial configuration to bring a relatively high rainfall 
and a relatively large amount of heat in winter to land farther in the 
interior than in any corresponding latitudes. During the summer the 
winds referred to have a cooling effect, but not to the same degree 
as those of winter tend to raise the temi>erature. From the point 
of view just indicated the only j)art of the world that is fairly com- 
parable with Euro|xi i.s the west of North America ; but, as there the 
outline and superficial configuration are quite different, the oceanic 
influences affect only a narrow .strip of seaboard and not any extent 
of land which could be regarded as of continental rank. It is owing 
to these influences that in the greater part of Europe there is a 
more or less continuous }>opulation de|>endent on agriculture. On 
the east .side of Europe, agam, the existence of the continent of Asia 
has a marked effect on the climate which also aids in giving to Europe 
its individual character. It is owing to that circumstance that the 
southf^aut of the continent, which has temperatures as favourable 
to agricultum. as the corresponding latitudes of eastern Asia or 
eastern North America, is without the copious rains which make 
those temperatures so valuable, and hence forms part of the desert 
that divides the populations of Europe and Asia. 

1 Vcsselovski, us quoted bj^jVddkov, Die atmosphdrische Ctrcula 
tion, y ’ 


On the local distribution of rainfall and temperature, the physical 
configuration of the continent has very marked effects. Here as 
elsewhofo there is a striking difference both in the amount „ . . 

of rainfall and the temperature on the weather and lee 
sides of mountains and even low hiUs. But with reference 
to this it should not be forgotten that water-vapour, heat and cold 
may bo carried fartlier into the land by winds blowing in a different 
direction from that of those by which they were introduced from the 
ocean, and, with reference to rainfall, that the condensation of 
water-vapour may be brought out by different winds from those 
by which the water-vapour was brought to the area in which it is 
condensed. Water- vapour that may have been introduced by a 
south-westerly wind may be driven again.st a mountain side by a 
northerly or easterly wind, and thus cause rain on the northern or 
eastern side of the mountain. Still, any rainfall map of Europe 
indicates clearly enough the origin of the water-vapour to which the 
rainfall is due. Such a map, taking into account the results of more 
detailed investigations of different part.s of the continent, is that 
of Joseph Reger.® This map shows the rainfall or rather total 
precipitation in seven tints at intervals of 250 mm. (about 10 in.) 
up to 1000 mm., and beyond that at intervals of 500 mm. up to 
2000 mm. In some parts of the continent the limits of a rainfall 
of 200 mm. and 600 mm. are also shown. The picture there given is 
too complicated for brief de.scription except by saying quite generally 
that it shows on the whole a diminution in the total amount of 
precipitation from west to ea.st, and that the heaviest precipitation 
1.S indicated on the west or south and most exposed sides of moun- 
tains. The areas of scantiest rainfall lie to the north and north-west 
of the Caspian Sea and in the interior of the Kola Peninsula, north- 
west of the White Sea. The Stye in the English Lake District, 
.some 2 m. from and 650 ft. higher than Seathwaite, has long been 
reputed to bo the station recording the heaviest rainfall in Europe, 
but it has been shown to have a rival in Crkvice, a station immedi- 
ately to the north of the Bocche di Cattaro on the Dalmatian coast. 
In the period 1881-1890 the average rainfall at the Stye amounted 
to 177 in., in 1891-1900 that at Crkvice amounted to about 179 in.*’ 

The amount of the snowfall as distinguished from the rest of the 
precipitation i.s now coming to be recognized as an important 
climatological element. So far, however, the only snowtBU 
European country in which a record of the snowfall is 
I kept is Russia, but it may be pointed out that the scantiness of the 
winter precipitation and accordingly of snow in the south-east of 
Europe almost entirely prevents the cultivation of winter wheat, 

I which is thus left without the protective blanket enjoyed in some 
other parts of the world witli cold winters. 

The important subject of the seasonal distribution of the rainfall 
of Europe has received attention from Drs A. J. Herbertson, Koppen 
I and Supan, and Mr A. Angot. 'I'he rainfall of each month SBmaoamI 
in Europe as in tlic other continents is shown by Dr A. 1 . 
Herbertson in The Distribution of Hainfall over the Lana.* Hoaof * 
On plate 19 of the Atlas of Meteorology, by J. G. Bartholo- rmlatall 
mew and A. J. Herbertson, Dr Koppen has fumi.shed 
maps showing the months of maximum rainfall and the seasons of 
maximum and minimum rain frequency in ditterent parts of Euroj)c. 
Mr A. Angot's work on the subject is published in two papers in the 
Annaies du bureau central mHior. de Trance, a .series of memoirs in 
which the rainfall observations of Europe for the thirty years 1861- 
1890 are recorded and discus.sed. The first paper (1893, B, pp. 
157-194) deals with the Il>erian Peninsula, the second {1895, B, p 5 >. 
1 55-192) with western Europe (from about 43° to 58° 1S^ and as far 
east as about 19° to 21® E.). Both papers are accompanied by maps 
showing by six tints the mean rainfall for each month as well as for 
the entire year ; and that on wx‘atem Europe, by maps extending 
in the west as far south as Avila, the proportion of the rainfall 
occurring during the winter, spring, autumn and summer months 
respectively. But the most instructive maps on the subject embrac- 
ing the whole of Europe arc four maps prepared by Dr Supan * to 
show tiie percentage of the total rainfall of the year occurring in 
spring, summer, autumn and winter respectively. From the maps it 
appears that all the southern and western coasts of Europe have a 
high proportion of rain in autumn, and that this is true also of the 
whole of the Italian peninsula and the islands of the we.stem half of 
the Mediterranean, of all the south-west of the Balkan peninsula, 
including the Peloponnesus, of the Saonc-Rhone valley and noth sides 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, and that a high winter radnfall is characteristic 
of Iceland, the extreme western coasts of Scotland, Ireland, France 
and the Iberian peninsula, as well as of the greater part of the 
Mediterranean region, but more particularly the south-east, while in 
this region, and, again more particularly in the south-east, there is a 
great .scarcity of summer rains, which, on the other hand, form the 
highest percent^e in the interior and eastern parts of the continent. 
If the year be divided into a winter and summer half, the area with a 
predominance of summer rains begins in tlic east of Great Britain 

® Plate I in Petermanns Mitteilungen 

® See a paper on ** Das regenreichste Gebiet Europas," by Prof. 
Kassner, Berlin, in Petermanns Mitteilungen (i 904 )» P* 

* London, 1901 (one of the publications of the Royal Geog. 
Society). 

* Plate 21 in Petermanns Mitteilungen (1900). 
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and extends eastwards, while the Mediterranean region generally 
is one of rainy winters and relatively dry summers. The consequence 
is that with similar conditions of soil and superficial configuration 
the Mediterranean region is agriculturally much less productive, 
except where there are means of irrigation, than the corresponding 
latitudes in the east of Asia and the east of North America, where 
there are corresponding summer temperatures but an opposite 
seasonal distribution of rainfall. 

In connexion with the seasonal distribution of rainfall may be 
noticed the prevalence of sunshine and cloud. The map accompany- 
SuBMbiae Kdnig’s paper on the duration of sunshine ' shows 
* on the whole, outside of the Mediterranean peninsulas, 
an increase from north-west to south-east (Orkney Islands, 1145 
hours 26 % of the total possible ; Sulina, 2411 hours === 55 %). In 
the Mediterranean peninsulas the duration is everywhere great — 
greatest, so far as the records go, at Madrid, 2008 hours -66 %. Dr 
I Elfert's map illustrating cloud-distribution in central Europe 
embraces the region from Denmark to the basin of the Amo, and from 
the confluence of the Loire and Allier to the mouths of the Danube. 

The temperature of the continent has been illustrated by Dr Supan 
in an interesting scries of maps based on actual observations not 
Temaarm to sca-level, and showing the duration in months 

of the periods within which the mean daily temperature 
lies within certain ranges (at or below 32^* F. ; 50°-68“ F. ; 
above 68° F.).^ The first of these maps strikingly illustrates the 
effect on temperature of the strong we.sterly winds of winter, and, in 
the south, that of winds from the Mediterranean Sea as well as the 
protection afforded to the Mediterranean countries against cold 
winds from the north by the barrier of mountains. South of the 
parallel of 60° there is no lowland area in the we.Ht of Europe where the 
average daily temperature is at or below the freezing point for as 
much a.s one month, and in the Mediterranean region only the higher 
parts of the mountains besides the northern part of the Balkan 
Peninsula are characterized by such prolonged frosts. On the other 
liand, on the parallel of 50° N. the duration of such low temperatures 
increases at first rapidly, afterwards more gradually, from west to 
east. The second maj) illustrating the duration of average daily 
temperatures between 50° and 68° F., that is, the temperatures 
favourable to the ordinary vegetation of the temperate zone, shows 
that the duration of .such temperatures increases on the wliole from 
south to north, and that by far the greater part of the continent 
south of 53° N, has at least six months within those limits, and 
south of 58° N. at least five months. The third of the maps shows 
that the high temperatures which it illustrates arc prolonged for a 
month or more throughout the Mediterranean region, but outside 
of that region hardly anywhere except m the south-western plains 
of France, the Rhone valley and a large area in the south-east of 
Ru.ssia. Witliout doulit an important cause of the prolonged dura- 
tion of high temperatures in tliis last area is the relatively long 
duration of sunshine already mentioned as shown by Konig's map 
to be characteristic of soutli-ca.stem Europe. 

Mention should here be made also of Bruckner’s remarkable 
treatise on the variations of climate in time. Though it deals with such 
variations over the entire land-surface of the glolie, a large proportion 
of the data arc derived from Europe, for which continent, accord- 
ingly, it furnishes a great number of particulars with regard to 
secular variations in temperature, rainfall, the date of the vintage, 
the frequency of cold winters, the level of rivers and lakes, the dura- 
tion of the ice-frec period of rivers (in this case all Russian), and 
other matters. Those relating to the date of the vintage arc of 
|)eculiar interest. They apply to 29 stations in France, south-west 
Germany and Switzerland, and for one station (Dijon) go back with 
few breaks to the year 1391 ; and as the variations of climate of 
which they give an indication correspond precisely to the indications 
derived from temperature and rainfall in those periods in which wc 
have corre.sponding data for these meteorological elements, they may 
be taken as warranting conclusions with regard to these points 
even for periods for which direct data are wanting. A period 
of early vintages corresponds to one of comparatively scanty rains 
and liigh temperatures. It is accordingly interesting to note that 
the data referred to indicate, on the whole, for Dijon an earlier 
vintage for the average of all periods of five years down to 1435 
than to the average of the periods of the same length from 1816- 
1880; but that the figures generally .show no regular retardation 
from period to period, but more or less regular oscillations, differing 
in their higher and lower limits in different periods of long duration. 

Much light has been thrown on the present state of agriculture in 
Europe by the publication of Engelbrecht’s Landbauxonen der 
c M imd Ldnder.* Of the two chief bread -plants 

of Europe, wheat and rye, wheat is cultivated as far north 
pimmn. ^ about 69° N. both in Norway and Finland, but the limit 
of the area in which more wheat is cultivated than rye to the west 
and south, more rye than wheat to the east and north, runs parallel 
to the west coast of the Netherlands a nd Belgium, then strikes 

^ Nova Acta Leap. Karol, d. deutschen A had. d, Naturforscheff \ 
vol. Ixvii. No. 3 (Halle, 1896). , 

* Petermanns MiUeilungeti (1890), pi. ii (text pp, 137-145). 

* 16 . (1887), pi. 10 (text pp. 165-172). 

* Berlin, 3 vols. (one made up of maps), iSgS-iSgg. 
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south-eastwards so as to include nearly all Germany except Alsace- 
Lorraine and the south-west of Wurttemberg, also eastern Switzer- 
land, nearly all the Alpine provinces of Austria and nearly the whole 
region north of the Carpathians, as well as the greater part of Bohemia 
within the area in which rye predominates, while in Russia the limit 
nms east-north-cast from about ^° N. in the west to about 35® N. 
in the Urals. On one side of this line wheat makes up more than 
80 % of the entire grain area ® in western Rumania, in Italy and a 
large part of the south-west of France, and from 40 % to 60 % in 
the south-east of England. Spelt is cultivated in the south-west of 
Germany, Belgium and northern Switzerland, on the middle Volga 
and in Dalmatia and Servia. Rye covers more than 50 % of the 
grain area in the ca.st of Holland and Belgium, in the north-west of 
Germany, in central and eastern Germany and in middle Russia. 
Oats are more cultivated than all varieties of wheal in Ireland, in the 
west and the northern half of Great Britain, in Finland and in tlio 
greater part of Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein. Barley is more 
largely cultivated than oats both in the extreme north and the south 
of the continent. Maize is cultivated to a great extent in the north- 
west of the Iberian Peninsula, in the south-west of France, in 
northern Italy and in the lauds bord(Ting the lower Danube ; in 
many parts covering an area equal to or greater than that occupied 
by all grain crops. Millets (various species of panicum) are most 
extensively cultivateid in the soiith-t^ast of Europe. The kind of 
millet known as guinea-corn or durra (Sorghum vulgare Pers.), so 
extensively cultivated in Africa and India, is grown to a small extent 
on the east side and in the* interior of 1 .stria. Buck wheat is cultivated 
in the west and east of the conliiieut in the west from the I^tmecs 
to Jutland, in the oast tlirougliout southern and middle Russia. 
The potato is very largely cultivated in western, northern and 
central Europe, but has made compa?aliv(*Iy little progress in 
Ru.ssia. The cultivation of lentils is most largely pursued in the? 
west and south-west of Germany and in the south and north of 
France. That of luj)ines has spread with gnuit raj)idily since 1840 
in the dry sandy regions of eastern Germany, where lupines have 
proved as well adapted for such soils as the more widely cultivated 
sainfoin has done lor dry chalky and otlurr lime.sloue soils. Sugar 
beet is most largely cultivated in the extr(!me north of France and 
the adjoining i)arts of Belgium and in central Germany, to a less but 
still considerable extent in south-ea.stern Germany, northern Bohemia 
and the south-west of RuSwSia. Flax, like other industrial plants, 
shows a leudency to concentrate itself on specially favourable dis- 
tricts. It i.s most c?xtensively grown in Russia from the vicinity of 
Riga north-eastwards, even crossing in the north-east the 7otIi 
parallel of latitude ; but it is also an imj)ortant croj) in the north-east 
of Ireland, in Belgium and Holland, in Lombardy and in north(?rn 
Tirol. Hemp is more extensively cultivated in central and southern 
Europe, abovtJ all in Rus.sia. Teasels arc grown in various spots in 
the south-east of France and in stnilh Germany. The cultivation of 
madder is not yet extinct in Holland and Belgium, that of weld 
(Reseda luteola)^ woad (I satis tinctoria) and saffron not yet in France, 

The vine can be grown without j)rotection in southern Scandinavia., 
and has been known to ripen its grape^s in tlie open air at Christian 
snnd in 63° 7' ; but its cultivation is of no importance north of 
47 J° on the Atlantic coast, 5ojl° on tht^ Rhine, and from 50° to 52*' 
in ca.stem Germany, tht; limit Jailing rapidly southwards to the east 
of 17° E. The olive, with its doubh; cron, is one of the principal 
objects of cultivation in Italy, Spain and Greece, and is not without 
its importance in Portugal, Turkey and southern Austria. Tobacco 
is grown to a considerable extent in many ])arts of western, central 
and southern Europe, for the most part under government regulation. 
The most important tobacco districts arc the Rhine valley in Baden 
and Alsace, Hungary, Rumania, the banks of the Dnieper, Bosnia 
and the south-west and other parts of France. The cultivation is 
even carried on in Sweden and Great Britain, but the most northerly 
area in which it occupies as much as o*i % of the grain area is tint 
Danish island of Fyen (PYinen). 

Hop-growing is hardly known in the south, but forms an important 
industry in England, Austria, Germany and Belgium. Among the 
exotics exclusively cultivated in the .south arc the sugar-cane^ the 
cotton plant, and rice. The first, which i.s found in Sp^iand Sicily, 
is of little practical moment ; the second holds a sccoi^ify position 
in Turkey and Greece ; and the third is pretty extensively grown in 
special districts of Italy, more particularly in the valley of the Po. 
Even pepper is cultivated to a small extent in the extreme south of 
Spain. Oi the vast number of fruit trees which flouri.sh in different 
parts of the continent only a few can be mentioned. Their product* 
furnishes articles of export to Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Italy and Spain, In Sardinia the acorn of the Quercus 
Ballota is still used as a food, and in Italy, France and Austria the 
chestnut is of very common consumption. In the Mediterranean 
region the prevailing forms — which the Germans conveniently sum 
together in the expression SUdfrilchte, or southern fruits— are the 
orange, the citron, the almond, the pomegranate, the fig and the 
carob tree. The palm trees have a very limited rang:e tnc date palm 
(Phoenix dactylifera) ripens only in southern S^n with careful 
culture ; the dwarf palm (Chamaerops hum ilis) fona^jthickets alo ng 

® By this term (Getreidefldche) Engclbrccht designaM the area occu- 
pied by wheat and other varieties of triticum, rye, oats and barley. 
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the Spanish coast and in Sicily, and appears kss frequently in 
southern Italy and Greece. 

Special interest attaches to the two mam bread crops of Europe, 
1-,^, wheat and rye, the average annual production of which 
in the different countries of the continent at three periods 
^ * is shown in the following tables. 


Average Production of Wheat in Miliiona of Bushels. 



1872-1876,* 

i88i-i890.» 

1894-1903* 

Austria-Hungary * 

137 

iGl 

191 

Belgium .... 

22 

18 

15 

Bulgaria* .... 

, , 

40 

36 

Denmark .... 

4*7 

5 

3.6 

France 

277 

309 

333 

Germany .... 

101 

93 

127 

Greece 

. , 

7 

4 

Italy 

Netherlands 

140 

6 

122 

6 

131 

6 

Norway .... 

0*3 

0*3 

; 0*4 

Portugal .... 

9 

8 

8 

Rumania* .... 


50 

57 

Russia * . , . . 

375 

242 

1 333 

Servia * 


8 

11 

Spain 7 

168 

73 

lOX 

Sweden .... 

3 

3*7 

4*5 

Switzerland 

2 

2*6 


Turkey in Europe * 

. , 

38 

il 

United Kingdom . 

91 

78 

57 


Average Production of Rye in Millions of Bushels in the chief Rye- 
producing Countries of Europe}^ 


j 1 1872-1876. 

1881-1890. 

1894-1903. 

Austria-Hungary , 

129 

122 

124 

Belgium .... 

16 

*7 

20 

Denmark .... 

15 

*7 

22 

France 

69 

69 

73 

Germany .... 

209 

228 

36^ 

Netherlands 

10 

II 

16 

Russia * , , . . 

7*5 

713 

97* 

Spain 

33 

21 

33 

Sweden .... 

18 

20 

1 37 


Perhaps the most striking facts revealed by these two tables are 


Acreage under Rye. 


Period. 

Germany. 

Russia 

(^^r^PoXand). 

1881-1890 

J4-50 


1883-1887 


64-6 

1899-1903 

H-74 

65-5 


These figures show that the increased production is only in pait^ 
in some cases in small part, attributable to increase in area, and the 
folfowing ^nres giving the average annual yield of wheat per acre (a) 
in the period preceding 1885, and (6) generally in the period of five 
years preceding t905, ^ows that an improvement in yield in recent 
years has been very general. 



(«) 

(6) 


(«) 

(6) 

Austria . . . 

Hungry . 

Beignim 

France 

Germany . 

15*8 

*5*5 

34^5 i 

18*0 

18-5 

157*3 

17*5 

34*5 

19*2 

28*2 

Italy .... 
Netherlands . . 

Russia 

Poland 

United Kingdom . 

12*0 

25*0 

80 

29 

12*8 

30*7 

9*7 

14*8 

29*9 


When the Aryan peoples began their immigration into Europe a 
largo part of the surface must have been covered with primeval 
forest : for even after long centuries of human occupation p 
the Roman conquerors found vast regions where the axe ^®^***' 
had made no lasting impression. The account given by Julius 
Caesar of the Silva Hercynia is well known : it extended, he tells us, 
for sixty days' journey from Helvetia eastward, and it probably 
included what are now called the Schwarzwald, the Odenwald, the 
Spessart, the Rhon, the 'Thuringerwald, the Hars, the Fichtelgebirge, 
the Erzgebirgtj and the Riesengebirge. Since then the progress of 
population has subjected many thousands of square miles to the 
plough, and in some parts of the continent it is only whore the ground 
IS too sterile or too steep that the trees have l^cn allowed to retain 
possession. Several countries, where the destruction has lieen most 
reckless, have been obliged to take systematic measures to control 
the exploitation and secure the replantation of exhausted areas. 
To this they have been constrained not only by lack of timber and 
fuel, but also by the prejudicial effects exerted on the climate and 
the irrigation of the country by the (tenudation of the high grounds. 
But even now, on the whole, Europe is well wooded, and two or three 
countries find an extensive source of wealth in the export of timber 
and other forest productions, such as turpentine, tar, charcoal, bark, 
bast and potash. 


Acreage under Wheat.^^ 


Period, 

United 

Kingdom. 

Franco, 

Italy. 

Germany. 

Austrui. 

Hungary. 

Russia 

A'- Poland), 

Rumania. 

Average, 1881-1885 . 

2*8 

17*2 

,1.711 

4-6 

2*6 

6*5 

28*9 

, , 

„ 1886-1890 . 

2*5 

17*3 

10-9** 

4-8 

2-8 

7-1 


. . 

„ 1891-1895 . 

2*0 

167 

,1.3 11 

4-9 

27 

8*3 

33*5 

3*5 

,, 1896-1900 . 

2*0 

16 *9 

11*3” 

4.9 

2-6 

8-2 

36*9 

3*8 

„ 1901-1903 . 

17 

16-3 

12*0 

1 

2*6 

9-0 

42^8 

3*9 


these ; first, that the United Kingdom is the only great wheat- 
growing country which has shown a great decline in the amount of 
production in two successive periods ; and, second, that both 
Germany and Russia show a great advance under both wheat and rye 
between tlic last two periods. This gives interest to statistics of 
acreage under tliese two crops, and some data under that head are 
given in the adjoining tables. 


^ Based on Scherzer, Das wirtschaftliche Leben der Vdtkcr^ p. 12. 

From the Fifth Report of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture^ Division of Statistics, Miscellaneous Scries, p. 13. 

Based on the Corn Trade Year-book (1904), p. 284. 

* Exclusive of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in which the average 
production in 1894-1903 was about 2J million bushels. 

* The estimates for Bulgaria, Rumania, Servia and Turkey in 
Europe for 1872-1876 are not comparable with those of the two 
later periods on account of the territorial changes since that date. 
Tliosc for Bulgaria in the period 1881-1890 include Eastern Rumelia. 

” Including Poland. 

^ Spanish statistics very imperfect. 

* Based on the same authorities as the wheat table. In the original, 
however, the figures for 1894-1903 are given in '' quarters of 480 
lb," while the figures given above are calculated on an average 
quarter of 462 lb. 

* Including Poland, but not Finland, in which the average pro- 
duction of rye is estimated at about 11,000,000 bushels. 

Mainly from or based on the Agricultural Returns for Great 
Britain, 1905* 

Single 3rearB. 

Period 1883-^887. 


The following estimates of the forest areas of European countries 
arc given in G. S. Boulger’s Wood : — 


Countries, 

Thousands 
of Acres. 

Per cent, oi 
Total Area. 

Russia 

469,500 

34 

Sweden 

43.000 

34 

Austria-Hungary 

42,624 

39 

France 

20,642 

19 

Spain 

20,465 

i6-3 

Germany 

20,047 

25*6 

Norway 

17,290 

25 

Italy 

9,031 

18 

Turkey 

5,958 

14 

United Kingdom 

2,500 


Switaerland 

1,905 

z8*6 

Greece 

1,886 

11-8 

Portugal 

I, *07 

5 

Belgium . . . . . ! 

! 1,073 

12 

Holland | 

I 486 

6 

Denmark 

364 

4*6 


Horse-breeding is a highly important industry in almost all 
European countries, and in several, as Russia, France, Hungary and 
Spain, the state gives it exceptional support. Almost 
every district of the continent has a breed of its own : 

Russia reckons those of the Bashkirs, the Kalmucks, the 
Don-Cossacks, the Esthonians and the Finlanders as among its best ; 
France sets store by those of Flanders, Picardy, Normandv, Limousin 
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and Auvergne ; Germany by those of Hanover, Oldonbuxi^ and 
Mecklenburg, which indeed rank among the most powerful m the 
world ; and Great Britain by those of Sudolk and Clydesdale. The 
English racers arc famous tiiroughout the world, and Iceland and 
tlie Shetland IslaLods are well known for their hajrdy breed of diminu- 
live ponies. The ass and the mulQ aie most abundant in the southern 
parts of the continont, more especially in Spain, Italy and Greece. 
The camel is not popularly considered a European animal ; but it is 
reared in Ruauia in the provinces of Orenbuiig, Astrakhan and 
Taurxd, in Turkey on the IJower Danube, and in Spain at Madrid 
and Cadiz ; and it has even been introduce into Tuscany. A much 
more important beast of burden in eastern and southern Europe is 
the ox ; the long lines of slow-moving wains in Rumania, for example, 
are not unlike what one would expect in Cape Colony, in western 
Europe it is mainly used for the plough or fattened for its fteah. 
It is estimated that there are about loo distinct local varieties or 
breeds in Europe, and within the last hundred years an enormous 
advance has lieen made in the development and specialization of the 
finer types. The cows of Switzerland and of Guernsey may be 
taken as the two extremes in point of size, and the ** Durbams 


Rusam) is still relatively small, but it is increasing more rapidly than 
that of any other European country. While in rSya it was little mors 
than 2 % of that of the United Kingdom, in 1906 the oorrespond- 
ing ratio was above 8 In the production of iron ores the decline 
in the position of the United Kingdom is much more marked. The 
production reached a maximum in 1882 (18,032,000 tons), and Since 
then it hiis sunk in one year (1893) 11,200,000 tons, while, 

on the other hand, there was a mpid increase m the production of 
such ores In the German Zollverein (including Luxemburg), France, 
Spain, Sweden and Russia, down to 1900, with a nmre progressive 
movement, in spite of fluctuations, in all these countnes than in 
the United Kingdom in more recent years. In the total amount of 
production the United Kingdom in 1905 took the second place. 
While in 1878 the production of iron ores in the German 
Zollverein was little more than a third of that in the United 
Kingdom, in 1905 it exceeded that of the United Kingdom by nearly 
60 %, 

An indication of the relative importance of different European 
countries in the production of ores and metals of less aggregate 


and “ Dcvonshircs ” of England as examples of the 

results of human supervision and control. The Dutch 
breed ranks very high in the production of milk. The 

buffalo is frequent in the south of Europe, more cspeci- 

ally in the countries on the Lower Danube and in 
southern Italy. Sheep are of immense economic value Austria 
to most European countries, above all to Spain and German I 
Portugal, Great Britain, France, Hungary, the countries Hungary 
of the Balkan Peninsula, the Baltic provinces of Germany Italy 

and the south-east of Russia. The local varieties are Norway 
even more numerous than in the case of the homed Portugal 
cattle, and the development of remarkable breeds quite Kus.sia 
as wonderful. In all the more mountainous coimtries Spain 
the goat is abundant, especially in Spain, Italy and United *Ki 
Germany. The pig is distributed throughout the whole — _ — 
continent, but in no district does it take so high a place 
as in Servia. In the rearing and mana^ment of 
poultry France is the first country in Euro|>e, and has 
conse(]uently a large surplus of both fowls and eggs. 

In I’omerania, Brandenburg, West Prussia, Mecklen- 

burg and Wiirttemberg the breeding of geese has 
beajme a great .source of wealth, and the town of Austria 

Strassburg is famous all the world over for its pdtds de Belgium 

foie gras. Under this heading may also be mentioned Bosnia-Ib 
the domesticated insects, the silkworm, the bee and prance 
the cantharis. I'he silkworm is most extensively reared German E 
in northern Italy, l)Ut also in the southern parts of the Greece 

Rhone valley in France, and to a smaller extent in Hungary 

several other Mediterranean and southern countries. italv ^ 

Bee-keeping is wide.spread. The cantharis is largely Norway 

reared in Spain, but also in other countries in southern Portugal 

and central Europe. Russia 

The most important mineral products of Europe are Spain 

coal and iron ore. In order of production the leading Sweden 

mnerMh. have l^g lK*n the Ki 

' United Kingdom, Germany, France and 

Belgium. Since 1897 Rus.sia has held the fifth place, 
followed by Austria-Hungary, Spain and Sweden. The 
production in other countries is insignificant. Besides coal, lignite is 
produced in groat amount in Germany and Austria-Hungary, and to 
a small amount in France, Italy and a few other countries. Down 
to 1895 the United Kingdom stood first among the iron-ore produc- 
ing countries of Europe, but since 1896 the order under this head 
has been the German Customs' Union, the United Kingdom, Spain, 
France, Russia, Sweden, Austria-Hungary and Belgium. By far 
the most important iron-ore producing district of Europe is that which 
lies on different slopes of the hills in which German Lorraine, the 
grand duchy of Luxemburg and France meet, the district producing 
all the ore of Luxemburg and the principal supplies of Germany 
and France. Another important producing district is what is 
known as the Siegerland on the confines of the Prussian provinces of 
the Rhine and Westphalia. Next in importance to these are the 
iron-ore deposits of the United Kingdom, the chief being those of the 
Clcvolsmd district south of the Tees, and the hematite fields of 
Cumberland and Furness. 

With regard to the mineral production of Europe generally, 
perhaps the most notable fact to record is the relatively kmer place 
taken by tho United Kingdom in the production both of coal and 
iron. Here it is enough to state the mam results. In the production 
of coal the United Kingdom is indeed still far ahead of aU other 
£urqf>ean countries, but notwith.standing the fact that the British 
export of coal has been increasing much more rapidly than the 
production, this country has not been able to keep pace with Ger- 
many and Russia in the rate of increase of production. In 1878 the 
production of coal in the German empire was only about 34 % of 
that of the United Kingdom, but in 1906 it had grown to nearly 
^ %. l^is^ too, was exclusive of lignite, the production of which 
in Germany is increasing still more rapidly. It was equal to little 
more than one-ionrth of the coal production in 1878, but more than 
two-fifths in 1906, The coal production of Russia (mainly Bnropean 


urbams | value than coal and iron is given in the following tables > 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Quicksilver 

Ore. 


kilos. 

kilos. 

m.t. 

Austria 

126 

38,940 

91,494 

German Empire . 

121 

*77.183 

Hungary . 

3.738 

13.642 

. . 

Italy .... 
Norway 

Portugal 

*9 

6.367 

80,638 


Rus.sia 

8,202 » 

, . 


Spain .... 
United Kingdom 

58 

?» 

4.614 

26,186 


Tin Ore. 


Kilos s: kilograms. 


i metric tons. 


Au.stria 

Belgium 

Bosnia-Hcrzegovina 

France 

German Empire 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy . 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 


Copper Ore. 


7('>5 

2,547 

768,523 

1,338 

M 7 ,i 35 
32,203 
352,689 0 

2 , 888,777 « 
i 9,655 

7.S08 


Lead Ore. 

Manganese 

Ore. 

Zinc On.. 

m.l. 

m.t. 

m.t. 

19,683 

13,402 

3 a!.i >37 

121 

120 

3.858 1 

. . 

7 » 65 X 

I 

11,795” 

1 1,189 

53.466 

140.914 

.■>*.485 

7 “ 4.590 

}io 

10,040 

26,258 

5^>4 

10,895 

1 

4«,945 

3,o()0 

155.821 1 

(see zinc) 


3,308 j 

511 

22 

1,267 1 



6,612 1 

263,519 ” 

62,822 

170,383 

i, 93 « ” 

2,680 

.52,552 

31,289 

23,127 

23,1 yo 


M.t. = metric tons. 


Platinum has hitherto been obtained nowhere in Europe except 
in the auriferous sand.s in the Ru.s.s}a]i government of J’erm. Nickel 
is derived from Germany, Norway and Sweden ; antimony from 
Germany and Hungary ; bismuth from Saxony and Bohemia. 
Bauxite, which is used in the manufacture of aluminium, is obtained 
from France, Styria and Ireland. In order of imjxirtancc the chief 
salt-producing countries arc the United Kingdom (in which for some 
years the amount produced has been for the most part stationaiy or 
declining), Germany (wliich is rapidly increasing its production), 
Russia, France, Spain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Rumania and 
Switzerland. Besides common salt Germany has for many years been 
producing a rapidly increasing amount of potash salts, of which it 
has almost a monopoly. Italy (chiefly Sicily) is by far the most 

» Based on Mines and Quarries : General Report and Statistics 
for jgoby pt. iv. (Cd. 4145), 1908. 

* Production in the Ural districts only. ^ See note 11. 

* A considerable quantity of quicksilver is produced in the 
government of Ekaterinoslav. 

® Dressed. 

* Cupreous pyrites and cupreous iron pyrites, be.sidcs which a 
consideralde quantity of copp^ precipitate is produced. 

’ A small quantity of cop^r ore is produced in Finland, but the 
bulk of the Russian production is in the Asiatic provinces. 

® Mainly cupreous iron p3n4tes. • Argentifetpus. 

In 1906 Greece produced 12,308 m.t. of argentiferous pig lead. 

** Of which 158,424 m.t. argentiferous. 

“ A considerable quantity of manganese ore is produced in the 
government of Ekaterinoslav, but the main seat of Russian pro* 
dnetion is the Caucasus. 

Zinc and lead ore. 

** In addition to 28,891 m.t. of calcined zinc ore. 
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important producer of sulphur. Among other mineral products 
may be mentioned the boric acid and statuary marble of Tuscany, 
the statuary marble of Greece, the asphalt of Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, the slates of Wales, Scotland and 
France, the kaolin of Germany, England and France, and the abund- 
ant glass sands of Belgium, France and Bohemia. 

With regard to commerce, industries and railways, as a whole, 
Europe may be said to be characterized by the rapid development 
c mmmrem manufacturing at the expense of agricultural industry. 
IbSmMm exceptions the countries of Europe that export 

mad agricultural products are able to s|)arc a diminishing 

nilwmyB, Proportion of the aggregate of such produce for export. 

Other countries are becoming more and more dependent 
on imported agricultural products. Most European countries, even 
if not able to export a large proportion of manufactured articles, 
are at least securing a greater and greater command of the home 
market for such products.* Inland centres of manufacturing in- 
dustry arc extending the range of their markets. All these changes 
have been largely, if not chiefly, promoted by the improvements 
in the means of communication, and the methods of transport by sea 
and land. Larger ships more economically propelled have brought 
grain at a cheaper ana cheaper rate from all jiarts of the world, and 
improved methods of refrigeration have made fresh meat, butter and 
other perishable commodities even from tlie southern hemisphere 
articles of rapidly growing importance in European markets. Im- 
provement.s in transport have likewise tended to cheapen British 
coal in many parts of the mainland of Europe. On the other hand, 
the extension of the railway network of the continent has brought a 
wider area within the domain of the manufacturing regions associated 
with the coalfields occurring at intervals in central Europe from the 
upper Oder to the basin of the Ruhr, as well as some of the more 
detached coalfields of Russia. As affecting the relative advantages 
of different European countries for carrying on manufacturing in- 
dustry, three inventions or di.scovcries of recent years may be 
mentioned as of capital importance : (i) the invention in 1879 of 
the Thomas process for the manufacture of ingot iron and steel 
from the phosphoric iron ores, an invention which gave a greatly 
enhanced value to the ores on the borders of Lorraine, Luxemburg 
and Alsace, as well as others both in England and on the continent ; 

(2) the invention of efficient machines for the application of power 
l)y means of electricity, an invention which gavi; greatly increased 
importance to the water-power of mountainous countries ; and 

(3) the discovery of the fact that from lignite an even higher grade 
of produetjr gas may be obtained than from coal, a discovery obvi- 
ously of special importance for the great lignite-producing cfistricts 
of (iermany and Bohemia. 

Such particulars as can be procured with r^ard to the utilization 
of water-power in the countries of Europe which use that 
source of powder most largely are given in the following 
table:- 


Waters 

power. 


few European countries are mostly based on such problematical 
data that they are not worth giving. One very uncertain element in 
such calculations is the amount of water-power that is capable of 
being artificially created by the construction of valley-dams, such as 
have been erected on a small scale in the Harz and other mining 
and smelting regions of Germany from an early date, and are now 
being built on a much larger scale in the Rhine region and other parts 
of Europe, or is incidentally provided in the construction of canals. 

The commercial history of Europe has illustrated from the earliest 
times the influence of the outline and physical features in determin- 
ing great trade-routes along certain lines. At all periods ^ 
land routes have connected the southern seas wnth the J?**^^** 
Baltic and the North Sea, effecting the great saving of “f"'" 
distance more or less indicated by the following table : — 


St Petersburg-Odessa 
Riga-Odcssa . 
Danzig-Odessa 
Stettin “Triest 
Lu beck- Venice 
Hamburg-Tricst 
Hamburg Venice 
Hamburg-Genoa 
Antwerp- Venice 
Antwerp- Genoa 
Antwerp-Marseilles 
Calais-Genoa 
Calais-M arseilles 
Havre-Marseilles 
Bordcaux-Cettc 
Calais-Constantinople 
Calais-Salonica 
Christiania-Stockholm 
LiiUA Narvik (Ofotenfjord) 


])istancc I 
by Sea. j 

Direct 

Distance. 

Distance : 
by Rail. 

st. m. 

m. 

m. 

5240 

930 

1217 

4985 

765 

1022 

4735 

745 

1009 

406s 

550 

854 

3920 

640 ! 

871 ! 

3820 

560 

945 i 

3805 

555 

886 > 

2845 

640 

880 : 

3500 

515 

1 

2535 

515 

778 ; 

2350 

? 

725 ! 

240U 

555 

780 1 

2215 

535 

721 1 

2135 

475 

678 j 

1945 

227 

295 1 

3510 

1445 

2134 1 

3370 

1215 

1911 

780 

2f>0 

357 

1970 

240 

1 

295 


Countries. 

Date. 

Total Horse- 
power used in 
Mechanical ; 
Indu.stry. 

Total Hor.se- j 
1 power in 1 
1 Hydraulic j 
Installations. ^ 

; Percentage 
belonging to 

1 Hydraulic 

1 Installations. 



Thousands. 

Thousands. 

Per cent. 

(iermany . . . . | 

>8 q 5 

3427 

629 

18 

France . , . 

1899 


575 



1904 

2581 

650 » 

25 

A iLstria-Hungary 

1902 


i 437 


Italy 

1899 

2209 

337 

15 

Sweden .... 

1903 

453 


about 50 

Norway .... 

1904 

254 

186 

73 

( 

1895 

153 

88 

58 


1895 

153 

95^ 

62 

Switzerliiud . . -J. \ 

I 1901 

320 

185 

58 

1 

1901 

320 

223 ^ 

70 

I 

1905 

5*<> 

i ? 

? 


The figures derived from the three recent industrial censuses of 
Switzerland arc very instructive, especially if one is justified in 
including the electric among the hydraulic installations. The esti- 
mates that have been made of the total available water-power in a 

* Probably the most complete synopsis of the evidence on this 
fKjint is to be found in Prince Kropotkin’s Fields^ Factories and 
Workshops (London, 1899). 

- The total horse-power u.sed in mechanical industries is obtained 
by addinj 650,000, the estimated total of horse-power in hydraulic 
instcallations given in an article in the Annales de geographic for 
January 1904, to the total steam-power in fixed engines officially 
given for 1903, and accordingly excludes gas and other engines not 
<1 riven by steam- or water-power. 

^ The proportion estimated in the official publication entitled 
Sweden : its People t^d its Industry ^ edited by G. Sundbarg (Stock- 


Including the installations returned in the Swiss industrial 
censuses as electric, most if not all of which are probably driven by 
water-power. 


From the form of the continent it obviously results that the farther 
cast the route Ucs the greater is the saving of distance. The precise 
direction of the routes has been very largely fixed, however, by the 
physical features ; by the course of the rivers where navigable rivers 
formed parts of the routes; in other cases by the situation and 
form of the mountains, or the direction of tlie river valleys which is 
implied in the form of the mountains. From the Black Sea the most 
convenient starting-point is obviously towards the west, and two 
connecting routes with the Baltic lie wholly to the east of the moun- 
tains. One route makes use of the Bug or the Dniester, the San and 
the Vistula so far as possible, while another starting in the same way 
proceeds round the foot-hills of the Carpathians, thus 
finding easy crossing places on the head-streams of the 
rivers, as far as the Oder and then down that stream. 
Another route is up the Danube to the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, and then north-eastwards through the open- 
ing between the Carpathians and the Sudetic range to 
the head-waters of the Oder, crossing a water-parting 
little more than 1000 ft. in altitude. The first route 
was certainly used again and again by the ancient 
Greeks, starting from Olbia near the mouth of the Bug, 
the objective p)oint being the coast in the south-east of 
the Baltic supplying the amber which was so important 
an article of commerce in early times. This route was 
again much used in the middle ages, when Visby, on 
Gotland, undoubtedly selected on account of the 
security afforded by an island station, was for hundreds 
of years an important centre of trade both in northern 
products (of which furs were the most valuable) and 
those of the East (pepper and other spices, silks and other 
costly articles). Numerous coins, Roman, Byzantine 
and Arabic, found not merely in Gotland itself but also at various 
points along the route indicated, testify to the long - continued 
importance of this route. In the middle ages the Oder route was 
also largely used whether reached by rounding the Carpathians or 
ascending the Danube, and in connexion wnth that route the island of 
Bornholm long formed a focus of commerce answering to that in 
Gotland farther east. The Danube route was also made use of farther 
west, and formed a large part of a great route connecting the East 
with the north-west of Europe. The valuable goods of the Orient 
could be conveyed up-stream as high as Ratisbon (Regensburg), 
and thence north-westward across Nuremberg to Frankfort-on-Main, 
from which access was had to the Rhine gorge leading on to Cologne 
and the ports of Dordrecht and Rotterdam, Bruges and Ghent ; 
or they could be carried still farther up-stream to Ulm, thence by a 
route winding through the north of the Black Forest to Strassburg 
and from that point north of the Vosges to the Marne and Seine. 

Farther west use was made at an early date of passes by which 
the whole system of the Alps could be crossed, or partly crossed amd 
partly rounded, in a single rise. The ancient Etruscans, m exchanging 
their earthenware and bronzes for the amber found largely in those 
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times not only in the Baltic but also on the eastern shores of the 
North Sea north of the Rhine mouths, made regular use of at least 
three such passes. One of these was the Brenner, the summit of 
which is under 4^00 ft. in height, approached on the south side by the 
valley of the Adige and its tributary the Eisak, on the other side by 
the Inn valley and that of its small tributary the Sill. By this route 
the Alps at about their widest are crossed with exceptional ease ; 
and hence it was natural that it should have been used by the 
Etruscans to reach the amber shores of the Baltic, and in all subse- 
quent periods in intercourse between central Europe and northern 
Italy. In their trade with the mouth of the Rhine the Etruscans 
appear to have used only the passes approached by the Dora Baltca, 
which leads equally to the Little St Bernard, to the south of Mont 
Blanc, and so to the Is6rc valley and the Rhone, and to the Great 
St Bernard, to the east of Mont Blanc, and so directly to the Rlionc 
valley above the I^ke of Geneva, by which route the remainder of 
the Alps could be rounded on the west and the Rhine valley reached 
by crossing the northern J ura. Roman roads were afterwards made 
across all these passes, although that across the Great St Bernard 
(the highest of all, above 8100 ft.) seems never to have been made 
practicable for carriages. The Romans also made use of three inter- 
vening passes by which in a single rise from the Po basin the heads 
of vafieys leading right down to the head of Lake Constance could 
be reached. These were the Bernardino, Spliigen and Septimer, to 
mention them in the order from west to east. By the Romans the 
Simplon was also made u.se of as affording the most direct connexion 
between Milan and the upper Rlione valley. All these passes were 
likewise in use in the middle ages when Venice and Genoa were the 
great intermediaries in the trade in pepjier and spices and other 
Oriental products. Thti Brenner afforded the most direct connexion 
iMitween Venice and southern Germany, on a route leading also to 
northern Germany by way of Ratisbon and afterwards the rivers 
of the Elbe basin, and finally (from the end of the 14th century) by a 
canal to Liibcck, which was the great distributing centre of these 
and other products for the Baltic. To take the mo.st direct route to 
the Rhine valley and north-western Eurot>e some other pass (the 
Seefeld or the Fern) in the Bavarian Alps had to be crossed and the 
Riiine valley reached by Augsburg, and thence cither by way of Ulm 
or Frankfort. From Genoa the routes in the early middle ages were 
by way of Milan to the Lake of Constance, and thence by way of Ulm 
if the Rhine valley was the goal, and by way of Augsburg if it w'as the 
Baltic. The St Gotthard route, the most direct connexion between 
Milan and the north of the Alps, was added about the end of the 
13th century. The Mont Cenis pass from an early date afforded the 
most dire.ct connexion between Genoa and the middle Riioiic valley 
by way of 'Vurin. Wlum modem carriage roads came to he built it 
was still the same routes that were chosen. The road across the 
Brenner, completed in 1 772, was the first of the.se. The building of the 
great Swiss carriage roads across the passes in the early part of the 
19th century was inaugurated by Napoleon’s road across the Simplon 
completed in 1805. A later paragraph will show that modem rail- 
ways follow much the same, if not exactly the same, routes. On the 
early use of the Saone-Rlione valleys, and the route between the foot- 
hills of the. Cevennes and the l*yrenecs, it is not nece.ssary to in.sist, 
but it may be mentioned that Englisli tin was sometimes conveyed to 
the Mediterranean (Marseilles) l)y this latter route in Roman times. 

Since the introduction of railways inland waterways have in most 
countries taken a very inferior position as means of transjMjrt. The 
articles on the different countries supply the necessary 
/mMa information with respect to those 
wayjT" wiiich have a purely national in- 
* tcrest, but here mention must be 
made of those which have significance as 
belonging to trans- European routes or have 
an international value. The importance of 
shortening the water-route between the op- 
posite sides of the great European isthmus 
separating the Baltic and the Black Sea i.s 
brought into prominence by the constant 
revival of projects for a ship-canal con- 
necting those coasts. A definite step taken 
>vith a view to carrying out such a project 
was the sanction given by the tsar in April 
1905 for the appointment of a special 
commission to inquire into the practicability 
.•)f a scheme for the excavation of a can^ 
about 28 ft. deep between Riga and Kher- 
son, utilizinjg the waters of the Duna or 
western Dvina, the Berezina and Dnieper. 

Since the completion in 1845 of the Ludwigs 
or Danube-Main Canal, running from the 
Main near Bamberg to Kelheim on the 
Danube, it has been possible to go by 
water from the mouth of tlie Rhine to the 
mouth of the Danube ; but this canal lias in 
reality no trans-European significance. It 
cannot take barges of a greater capacity than 
125 tons, is not adapted for steamers, and 
carries only a very small amount of traffic. 

But projects for connecting the Danube with 


northern Europe by water are still entertained. Of these the most 
advanced are those for establishing connexions through Austria. On 
the X ith of June 1901 the Austrian diet passed an act prescribing the 
construction of a canal connecting the Oder with the Danube through 
the Morava, and another coimecting the Danube at Liiu with the 
Moldau-Elbc,and the improvement of the navigation on the connected 
waterways. The Oder-Danube canal thus authorized would have to 
cross a watershed of little more than 1000 ft. in altitude as against 
1 365 ft. in the casi‘ of the l.udwigs Canal ; but the Elbe-Danube Canal 
would have to cross one of about 2250 ft. Under the provisions of 
the act the work is to be completed by 1924. In Germany projects 
have been actively agitated tor improving the Danube-Main con- 
nexion either wholly or partly along the route of the prestmi canal, 
and for establishing a new connexion by means of a canal of at least 
61 ft. in denth by way of the Neckar, the Rems and the Brenz, 
joining the DanulSe at I^uingen about midway between Ulm aiul 
Donauworth. Tlie Moldau-EIbe is itself an im]x>rtant international 
waterway, inasmuch as it allows of steamer traffic from l-h'ague in 
Bohemia to Hamburg, and hy means of a connecting canal to Lftbeck. 
But the most important of all international waterway.s in Europe 
is the Rhine, on which even sea- going steamers regularly ascend to 
Cologne, and an amount of traffic cro.sses the Dutch frontier three 
or four times as great as that which makes use of the Manche.ster 
ship-canal. The river is also navigable to Basel in Switzerland, 
though above Strassburg the river is little used, being replaced 
since 1834 by the Rhine and Rhone canal, which connects the two 
rivers through the 111 and the Saone. Thir Rhine is also connected 
with the Seine by the Marne and Rhine canal passing north of the 
Vosges, and its tributary the Moselle is also navigable from France 
into Germany. The Meuse again is navigable from E'rance through 
Belgium into Holland, and is connected by more than one route 
with the Seine, and in the den.sely peo|>led mining and manufacturing 
country in the north of France and the adjoining parts of Btilgium 
numerous waterways ramify in different directions. Even in an 
article on Europe the entirely French canals connecting the Seine 
and Rhone (Burgundy canal, summit-level 1230 ft., completed 1832), 
the Loire and Rhone (Canal du Centre, summit-level 990 ft., com- 

? leted in 1793), ajid the Canal du Midi, connecting the Garonne at 
“oulouse with Cette on the Mediterranean, may be mentioned inas- 
much as they establish communication between different seas. 
The last is of special inti^rest because it is the oldest (completed in 
1681), because it makes iimi of the lowest crossing, surmounting tJie 
passage of Naurou.se, or Gap of Carcassonne, at an altitude of 625 ft., 
and because it effects th(‘ greatest shortening of distance from sea 
to sea. Gn tliis account the project of estahRshing a ship-canal of 
modem dimrn.sions along this route has been as often revived as that 
of the Black Sea and Baltic canal. In the (last of Europe the Vistula 
and Memel are hotli international waterways, hut they are of little 
importance compared with those in tlie west. The Kaiser Wilhelm 
or North Sea and Baltic canal, opened in 1895, has, however, no little 
international value, inasmuch as it shortens the sea-route to the 
Baltic for all North Sea ports to the south oi Newcastle, and affords 
the means of avoiding a rather dangerous passage round t he north of 
Jutland. A minor dt;gree of international interest belongs to the 
.ship-canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, opened on the 6th of 
.'\ugust 1893. 

i'he following table gives a summary .statement of the progress 
of railway construction in European countries down to 
tlu* end of the 19th C(?ntury ; • k my . 

Hallways in European Countries, 



t Date of 
opening of 
first line. 

- 


Miles 

0]>en. 




*875. 

1 . 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895- 

1900. 

Austria 

1837 

] 6,402 

7.083 

8.270 

9,506 

io,i8o 

11,912 

Belgium 

•835 

2,171 

2,399 

2,740 

2,810 

*.839 

2,851 

Bosnia-Herzegovina . 

1879 

. . 



342 

471 

. . 

Bulgaria 

1866 



. . 


535 

921 

Denmark . 

i«47 

689 

975 

1,195 

1,217 

1,371 

1,809 I 

France 

1828 

13,529 

16,275 

20,177 

20,666 

22,505 

26,739 ; 

German Empire 

1835 

17.376 

20,093 

22,640 

25,411 

27,392 

30.974 1 

Great Britain 

1825 

*4,5i« 

15.563 

ib,594 

17,281 

18,001 

18,680 j 

Greece 

1869 

7 

7 

278 • 

452 

? 

641 1 

Hungary 

1846 

3,992 
i 2,148 

4,421 

5,f>o5 

6,984 

«,65I 

10,624 t 

Ireland . . . ! 

1 1834 

! 2,370 

* 2,575 , 

2,792 

7.9«3 

3, *73 

1 3,183 i 

Italy .... ! 

1836 

4,771 

: 5,340 i 

. 6,408 

9,579 

9,864 I 

Luxemburg 

1873 

! no 

1 . . , 


. . 

270 

1 

Netherlands 

>839 

j 1,006 

L143 

652 

1,496 i 

1,653 

1 ,869 

I 2,007 1 

Norway 

1854 

345 

970 : 

970 

1,071 

1,231 
i ,.346 1 

Portugal 

1856 

^>43 

710 

949 ' 

1,316 

1,336 

Rumania . 

1869 

766 

859 

y,ioo 

1,590 

1.617 

1 ,920 1 

Russia » ... 

1838 

12,166 

! 14,026 

15,934 i 

18,059 

21.948 

27,345 

1 Servia . . . . j 

1884 



155 1 

335 

335 

355 

i Spain . . . . 1 

1848 

3.801 

4.550 

5,547 i 

6,211 

7.483 

8,206 

Sweden 

1856 

2.171 1 

3.654 1 

4,279 1 

4,980 

6.058 

7,018 

i Switzerland 

:844 

».»57 j 

1 

1.596 ! 

1.795 1 

2,014 

2.233 

2,401 

1 Turkey 

L. 

1872 

7*7 1 

657 1 

657 

935 
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The chief railways of most European countries are on the same 
gauge as tliat originally adopted in Great Britain, namely, 4 ft. 

in. Irish railways are, however, on the gauge of 5 ft. 3 in. The 
s&ndard gauge in Russia is 5 ft., that of Spain and Portugal about 
5 ft. 6 in. The still isolated railway system of Greece is upon a narrow 
gauge. The very general use of a common gauge obviously greatly 
facilitates intemational trade, it allows, for example, of wagons 
from Germany entering every country on its frontier except Russia. 
It allows of Gorman coal being carried without break of bulk to 
Paris, Milan and the mainland of Denmark. By means of train- 
ferries German trains can also be conveyed to Copenhagen by way 
of Wamemunde and Gjedscrand then across the cliannel separating 
Falster and Zealand ; and there is a similar means of communication 
between Copenhagen and Maltno (Sweden) and between Lindau in 
Bavaria on the I^ke of Constance and Romanshom on the same lake 
in the Swiss canton of Thurgau. The establishment of this method 
of transport between England and France has been urged in opposi- 
tion to the Channel Tunnel scheme. 

Of the railway systems of the mainland of Europe os a whole the 
main features arc these. There is a broad belt running from tlic 
North Sea eastwards lietween the lines marked by Amsterdam and 
Hanover on the north, and Calais, Li6ge, Diisseldorf and Halle on 
the south, in which imj)ortant lines of railway run from west to east. 
About 12® E. thcMe lines begin to converge on Berlin. This belt is 
crossed in the Rliine valley by a much narrower but very important 
belt running north and soutli, now connected witli the Italian 
railway system through tlie St Gotthard tunnel. To the south 
of the west end of the west-to-oast belt lies the principal railway 
focus in western Europe, Paris, from which important lines radiate 
in all directions ; two of these radiating lines now establish cooi- 
munication with the Italiiui railway system, through tlic Mont Cenis 
and Simplon tunnels respectively, and other two connecting witli the 
Spanish system round the ends of the Pyrenees. Berlin in central 
Europe is perhaps an even more important railway focus. Among 
the chief lines radiating from it arc one through Leipzig and Munich 
and connecting with the Italian railway system by the Brenner route, 
and anoiiier through Dresden and Prague to Vienna, and then by the 
Semmering pass by one route to Triest and by another to Venice. 
East of Berlin tiie railways of Europe begin to form wider me^es. 
Two main lines diverge towards the north-east, one \ry Kiiatrin and 
Kunigsberg and the other by Frankfort on the Oder and I'licjm, botli 
uniting at Eydtkiihnen to the east of Konigsbeig l)eforc crossing 
tlic Prussian frontier and passing on to St JV.tersburg. From Thom 
a line branches ofi by Warsaw to Moscow, the chief railway locus in 
eastern Euro|X5. Sduth-ea-st faom Berlin there inns another im- 
portant line tlirough Breslau, Cracow and Lemberg to Odessa, 
skirting to a large extent the foot-lulls of the Carpathians like the 
ancient trade route from Olbia to the Baltic. Two routes on which 
there arc services organised l)y the International Sleeping Car 
Company connect I.^ndon with Constantinople, and it is noteworthy 
that lioth of these indicate the importance of the physical feature 
which has determined the position of the great north-south belt of 
railways above mentioned, and also of towns famous as commercial 
centres in the middle ages. One of these is the route of the Orient 
Express, wliicli goes by Calais, Paris and Strassburg, then east of 
Strassburg runs north in the Rliinc valley for about 40 m. to Karls- 
ruhe, then vinds through tlio hilly country between the Black Forest 
proper and the Odcnwald to Stuttgart, proceeding thence by UJm, 
Augsburg and Munich to Linz and then by the valley of tlie Danube 
through Vienna and Budap(*st to Belgrade, and tlioncc by the valleys 
of the Morava, Nishava and Maritza to Constantinojilc. The other 
is that of the Ostend- Vienna exprc.ss, going by Ostend to Brussels, 
and through Aix-la-Chapelle to Cologne, then up the Rhine gorge 
.southwards to Bingen and eastwards to Mainz and on to Frankfort 
(on the Main), thence south-eastwards by the route so celebrated 
in the middle ages through Nuremberg to Regensbui^g (Ratisbon), 
and thence down the valley of the Danulx; coinciding^th the Orient 
Expniss route from a point a few miles abov^e Linz. From the Orient 
Express route a branch crosses from tlic valley of the Morava to 
that of the Vardar, establishing a connexion with Salonica. 

In the development of tliis railway system the mountains have 
proved the most formidable of natural obstacle-s, and at the head of 
the mountains in this respect as in others stand the Alps. Tlic first 
railway to cross one of the main chains of the Alps was the Semmering 
line on the route from Vienna to the Adriatic, constructed in 1848 - 
1854. Its summit is in a tunnel less than i m. long, 2040 ft. alxive 
sea-level or nearly 300 ft. below the kwel of the pass. South of the 
Semmering, however, various other passes have to be crossed, and 
it was not till 1857 that the railway to Triest (by Laibach) was 
comploted, and not till the late seventies that the more direct route 
to Venice across the Tarvis pass in Carinthia was established. Of 
the route from Triest by Gorz across tlie Karawanken and Tauem 
Alps to Salzburg and south-eastern Germany the first section was 
opened only in 1906. After the Semmering the next railway to cross 
the Alps was that following tire Brenner route whicli crosses the 
summit of the pass at the licight of 4490 ft., and, as already stated, 
is the only pass that has to be crossed on the way from Munich to 
tho juains of Italy. Next followed in 1871 the western route through 
SQ-caUed Mont Cenis tunmd, really under the Col de Frejiis, 
to th^ west of the Mont Cenis pass, and ofiecting a crossing between 


the valleys of the Arc (Rhone basin) and the Dora Riparia (Po 
basin) at an altitude of 4380 ft., or nearly 2500 ft. lower than the 
pass previously used, but only by piercing the mountains in a tunnel 
more than 7| m. long. Next in order was the St Gotthard route, 
opened in 1882, the most direct route between northern Italy and 
western Germany, connecting the Lake of Lucerne with the valley 
of the Ticino. Here tlic altitude is reduced to 3785 ft., about 3150 ft. 
below the summit-level of the pass, but the tunnel length is increased 
to ratlier more than 9^ m. The Simplon route opexied in June 1906, 
between the upper i^one valley and tlie Toce vailey, shortening the 
route between Milan and northern France, effects tlie crossing at an 
altitude of only 2300 ft., nearly 4300 ft. lower than the pass, but by 
increasing the tunnel length to 12 J m. Steps were subs^uently 
taken to continue the Simplon route northwards by a tunnel through 
the Ldtschberg in the Bernese Alps, and a project is entertained for 
continuing the Vintschgau (upper Adige) railway across or under 
the Reschenschcidcck to the Inn valley. An imjxirtant east-west 
crossing of tlic Alps was effected when the Arlberg tunnel (6*37 m. 
long, summit-level 4300 ft.) connecting the Inn valley with that of 
the Rliine above the Lake of Constance was o))cncd in 1884. 

Several hnos wind through and cross the Jura. That wliich in 
1857 pierced the Hauenstein, in the north of Switzerland, attained 
international importance on the opening of the St Gotthard tunnel, 
inaanuch as it lies on tlie route tlience tlirough Lucerne to the 
Rliine valley at Basel ; and tliat which crosses the Col dc Jougne 
between Vallorbe and Pontarlier acemired similar importance on the 
completion of the Simplon tunnel. Further projects arc entertained 
for sliortening tlie connexion between this tiumel and the north of 
France by making a more direct line frexm Vallorbe to the French side 
of the jiira, or liy making a railway across or under the Col de la 
Faucille (4340 ft.), north-west of Geneva. 

Of tlio two railways that pass rountl tlie extremity of the Pyrenees, 
the western was the first to be constructed, the eastern was not 
opened till 1878. Hitherto the intervening mountains have proved 
more of a railway barrier tlian the mightier system of the Alps, 
but in 1904 a convention was concluded between the French and 
Spani.sh governments providing for the establishment of railway 
cormexion between the two countries at tlirce points of tlie great 
chain. 

There are several railways across the Carpatliians, mostly by passes 
under 3000 ft. in height. The fact that the T6m6s Pass, on the direct 
route from Hungary through Transylvanm to Bucharest, attains an 
altitude of 3370 ft. was undoubtedly one reason why the railway 
following this Toute, completed in L'ecember 1879, passing through 
several tunnels, was one of the last to be constructed. But the ob- 
struction of mountains has not been the only cause of delay in the 
building of raulways. Sparseness of population and general tx:onomic 
backwardness have also proved liindrances, especially in Russia and 
the Balkan Peninsula. The railways to Constantinople and Salonica 
were completed only in 1888, and yet the highest altitude on the 
Constantinople line is only 2400 ft., that on the Salonica line 1750 ft. 
Among other important railways of recent dale and of more than 
merely national signiiicance may be mentioned tliat bringing 
Bucharest into connexion with the Black Sea port of Custantza by 
means of a bridge across the Danube at Chernavoda (opened in 
September 1895); a line across the Carpathians connecting iSebreczen 
with Lemberg, the continuation of the line ea.stwards from Lemberg 
to Kiev ; a network bringing the coalfield of the Donets basin inte> 
connexion with ports on the Soa of Azov ; a line in the south-east of 
Russia connecting Novocherkask with Vladikavkaz, and branches 
running from the same point connecting that line with Novorossiysk 
on the Black Sea on the one hand, and with Tsaritsyn at the fast 
angle of the Volga on the other hand ; a Hue in northern Russia 
bringing Archangel into connexion with the European system at 
Vologda (opened in 1898) ; a detached line in the north-east across 
the Urals from Perm by Ekaterinburg (completed in 1878) to 
Tyumen (completed in 1884). Chelyabinsk on the Siberian railway 
has a branch running noi'thwards to Klcaterinburg, and this line 
now affords uninterrupted communication with the northern Dvina, 
imusmiich as the railway which originally started at Perm has been 
carried westwards through Vyatka and then northwards to Kotlas 
at the point of origin of that river, to which point it was opened in 
1900 ; and a line in the east connecting tlic European system at 
Samara with the great mining centre at Zlatoust, already in 1890 
continued across the Urals to Miyas, and eince then carried farther 
east as the great Siberian railway. 

The result of the construction of the numerous transcontinental 
railways has been to bring rail and sea-routes and ports on opposite 
sides of the continents into competition with one another to a greater 
degree than is possible in any other continent. The more valuable, 
and above all perishable commodities mav be sent right acro^ the 
continent even through the mountains. Even from Great Britain, 
which is bound to carry on its external commerce in part by sea, 
goods are sometimes sent far south in Italy by railways running 
from one or other of the North Sea ports. It will hence be reaxUiy 
understood that for inland trade on the mainland the competition 
between ports on opposite sides of the continent and between 
different railways will be very keen, greatly to the advantage of the 
inland centres to which that oompetitiovi extends. This competition 
is inevitably all the more keen now that the tnde of Europe with 
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the East is once more carried on through the Mediterranean as it 
was in ancient times and the middle ages. The |[reat shortening of 
the sea-route in this trade at such ports as Marseilles, Triest, Venice 
and Genoa, indicated by the figures below, goes far to counterbalance 
the extra cost even of railway transport across the mountains. 

Distance in Nautical Miles ftom Part Said. 


London . 

• 3*^5 

MarReilles . 


. 150^^ 

Bremen . 

• 3502 

Oenoa 


. 1426 

Hamburg 

. 35*0 

Venice 


• I33<> 

Stctthi 

• 3749 

1 Brindisi 


• 93P 

St Petersburg . 

. 4300 

I Odessa 


. 1 130 


An enormous amount of investigation with regai‘d to European 
ethnology has been carried on in recent years. These labours 
Btbmoi chiefly consisted in the study of the physicall type 

of different countries or districts, but it is not necessary 
to consider in detail the results arrived at. It should, however, 
be pointed out that the idea of an Aryan race may be regarded 
as definitely abandoned. One cannot even speak with assurance 
of the diffusion of an Aryan civilization. It is at least not certain 
that the civilization that was spread by the migration of peoples 
speaking Aryan tongues originatsed aimongst and remained for a 
time peetdtar to such peoples. The utmost that can be said 
is that the Aryan languages must in their earliest forms have 
spread from some geographical centre. That centre, however, 
is no longer sought for in Asia, but in some part of ihinope, so 
that we can no longer speak of any detachment of Aryan-speaking 
peoples entering Europe, 

The most important works, summarizing the labours of a host 
of specialists on the races of Europe, are those of Eipley and 
Deniker.i Founding upon a great multitude of data that have 
been collected with regard to the form of the head, face and nose, 
height, and colour of the hair and eyes, most of the leading 
anthropologists seem to have oome to the conclusion tiliat there 
are three great racial types variously and intricately intermingled 
in Europe. As described and named by Riplc>% these are : (i) 
the Teutonic, characterized by long head and face and narrow 
a(iuilinc nose, high stature, very light hair and blue eyes ; 
(2) the Alpine, characterized by round head, broad face, variable 
rather broad lieavy nose, medium height and “ stocky frame, 
light chestnut hair and hazel grey eyes ; and (3) the Mediter- 
ranean, charactcTized by long head and face, rather broad nose, 
medium stature and slender build, dark brown or black hair 
and dark eyes. The Teutonic race is entirely confined to north- 
western Europe, and embraces some groups speaking Celtic 
languages. It is believed by Ripley to have been differentiated 
in this continent, and to have originally been one with the other 
long-headed race, sometimes known as the Iberian, and to the 
Italians as the Ligurian race, which “prevails everywhere 
south of the Pyrenees, along the southern cx)ast of France, and 
in southern Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia,” and which 
extends beyond the confines of Europe into Africa. The Alpine 
race is geographically intermediate between these two, having 
its centre in the Alps, while in western Europe it is spread most 
widely over the more elevated region.s, and in eastern Europe 
“ Ixjcomes les-s pure in proportion as we go east from the Car- 
pathians across the great plains of European Russia.” This last 
race, which is most persistently characterized by the shape of 
the liead, is regarded by Ripley as an intrusive Asiatic element 
^vhich once advanced as a wedge amonjjst the earlier long-headed 
population as far as Brittany, where it still survives in relative 
purity, and even into Great Britain, though not Ireland, but 
afterwards retired and contracted its area before an advance of 
the long-hsadcd races. Deniker, basing his classification on 
essentially the same data as Ripley and others, while agreeing 
with them almost entirely with regard to the distribution of the 
three main traits (cephalic index, colour of hair and eyes, and 
stature) on which anthropologists rely, yet proceeds further in the 
subdivision of the races of Europe. He recognizes six princ^ai 
and four secondary races. The six principal races are the Nordic 
(answering approximately to the Teutonic of Ripley), the littoral 
or Atlanto-M^iterranean, the Ibero-Insular, the Oriental, the 
Adriatic or Binaric and the Occidental or Cevenole. 

' See bibliography at the end of the article. 


Although language is no test of race, it is the best evidence 
for present or past community of social or political life ; and 
nothing is better fitted to give a true impression of the , 
position and relative importance of the peoples of 
Europe than a survey of their linguistic differences and affinities.- 
The following table contains the nanwjs of the various languages 
which are still spoken on the continent, as well as of those which, 
though now extinct, can be clearly traced in other forms. Two 
asterisks are employed to mark those which are emphatically 
dead languages, while one indicates those which have a kind of 
artificial life in ecclesiastical or literary usage. 


I. lNJX)-KUROPKAN. 

I. Inpic branch. reproMnted by 
u. Ikanic brniicli, „ ,« 

3. H1EU.KNIC branch, „ 


4 > Italic branch, 


NethLeUin . 


5. Obltic branch, repwstntad by 


6. TsuTomc branch, reprcMotad by . 


ScandinavimH • « . 


Lott Gerttmn . • • 

IlighGerntan • . 

7. Slavonic branch, rquresentcd by . 

South' Kastem . . . 


Western 

6. Luttic branch, repreHentoil by 
9. Uhattaciibi* .... 


. Uipfty cUnlectR. 
fnf) Oiisetian. 

(h) Armoniati. 


lireck. 


koninic. 

Nco-HcUanic. 
l.utin. 

0 »can. 

Umbrian, &c. 

French. 

Walloon. 

Provonyol. 

(^) Italian. 

( 4 ) Ladin (Kumon.^, Rumiinib, 
Kbeio* Romance). 

(») Spanish. 

O') Portuxuaso. 

l 4 ) Rumanian. 
trUh. 

Cd) Erse or Gaelic. 

(r) Manx. 
id) WeUh. 

**M Cornish. 

O) IjOW Breton. 

Gothic. 

Norse or Old Norse. 

I (0 loilandie and Faeroesa. 

/ id) Norwoninn. 

I (e) .SwediRh. 
t (/) Daniait. 

Sttxon, Anglo-Saxon, or Firiit 
Fhmiish. 


(j) Platt • Dcutsch 
German. 


Low 


imS Frisic. 

Old High German. 

Middle ifigh German. 

New High or Literary 
Gertnan. 

*(«) Church Slavonic. 
f On P.ussiuit. 

(c) Kutheniun, Ruaniak, or 1 .ittle- 
Russian. 

id) White KiiinJait or Biolo- 
Ruksinn. 

Bulgarian. 

{Y) .Servo-Crowtian. 

(r) Slovenian. 

(a) Cxecb (Bohemian). 

(/) SlovaJcisli. 

Ol Polish. 

ih) Sorbiati (Wendic, Lusatian). 
*(/) Polabian. 

**(0) Old Prussian. 

e Lettish. 

Lithuanian. 

Old Dacian. 

(^) Albanian 


II. SEMITIC. 

1. Canaanitic brunch, represented by 


Akabic branch, represented by 


*(a) Hebrew. 

**i/f) Phoenician or Punic. 

**im) Arabic. 

Muxarabic. 
if) Maltese. 

III. FINNO.TA'rARICCTurimian, Ural-Altaic, &r.). 

1, FiNNO-Uimic huiguages .... (w) Samoycile. 

(h) Finnish or Simnti. 
i<c) Estbuninn, Livoui.on, Vcp.>ish, 
Volish. 
id) l4tppish. 

(e) Cheremisaian. 

(y) Mortlviiiioit. 

(V) Zirycniau and Permian. 

(h) Votiak. 
ii\ Magyar. 

a. TATAK-TuRKisit languages . . in) Turkish. 

(//) Kazan latar, Crimean J alar, 
Bashkir, Kirghiz. 

(c) Chuvash. 

3. Mongolian languages. • . . . . Kalmuk. 

4. Uw ATT ached • 


From this conspectus it appears that there are still about 6o 
distinct languages spoken in Europe, without including Latin, 
Greek, Old Savonic and Hebrew, which are still used in literature 


• Sec on the whoSe subject Hovelacque’s Science of Language, 
Xatbam’s Nationalities of Buropcj and tU'.* san^e aiithor'.s Philology. 
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or ecclesiastical liturgies. Besides all those which are spoken 
over extensive territories, and some e^'en which are confined 
within very narrow limits, are broken up into several distinct 
dialects. 

The boundaries of FAiropean countries have of course been 
determined by history, and in some cases only historical events 
can be held to account for their general situation, 
the influence of geographical conditions being seen 
mrhM. " on a minute examination of details. In most 

cases, however, it is otherwise. The present political 
lx)undaries were all settled when the general distribution of 
population in the continent was in a large measure determined 
by the geographical conditions, and accordingly the lines along 
which they run for the most part show the influence of such con- 
ditions very clearly, and thus present in many cases a marked 
contrast to the political boundaries in America and Australia, 
where the boundaries have often been marked out in advance of 
the population. In Europe the general rule is that the boundaries 
tend to run through some thinly peopled .strip or tract of country, 
such as is formed by mountain ranges, elevated tablelands too 
bleak for cultivation, relatively high ground of no great altitude 
where soil and climate are less favourable to cultivation than the 
lower land on either side, or low ground occupied by heaths or 
marshes or some other sterile soil ; but it is the exception for 
important navigable rivers to form boundaries between countries 
or even between important administrative divisions of countries, 
and for such exceptions a special explanation can generally be 
found. Navigable rivers unite rather than separate, for the 
obvious reason that they generally flow through populous valleys, 
and the vessels that pass up and down can touch as easily on 
one side as the other. Minor rivers, on the other hand, flowing 
through sparsely peopled valleys frequently form portions of 
political boundaries simply because they are convenient lines 
of demarcation, A brief examination of the present political 
m.ap of Europe will serve to illustrate these rules. 

'ihe eastern frontier of the Netherlands begins 
by running southwards through a marsh lu^arly 
parallel to the Ems but nowhere touching it, then 
winds south or south-westwards through a rather 
sparsely peopled district to the Rhine. This river 
it crosses. It then approaches but does not touch 
the Meuse, but runs for a considerable distance 
roughly parallel to that river along higher ground, 
where the population is much more .scanty th«in 
in the valley. On the side of Belgium the Dutch 
lH)undary is for the most part thoroughly typical, 
winding between the dreariest parts of the Dutch 
or Belgium provinces of North Brabant, Limburg 
and Antwerp. The Scheldt nowhere forms a 
boundary l>etwecii countries, not even at its wide 
estuary. The ea.stem frontier of Belgium is quite 
typical both on the side of Germany and Luxem- 
l)urg. It is otherwise, however, on the south, 
where that country confines with France, and 
indeed the whole of the north-east frontier of 
France may be called a historical frontier, showing 
the influence of geographical conditions only in 
details. One of these details, however, deserves 
attention, the tongue in which it advances north- 
wards into Belgium so as to give to France the 
natural fortress of Givet, a tongue, be it noted, 
the outline of which is as typical a l)Oundary as is 
to be seen in Europe in re.spect of scantine.ss of 
population, apart from the fortre.ss. 

The mountainous frontiers of France on the cast 
and south require hardly any comment. Only in 
the Burgundy Gate between the Vosges and the 
Jura has an artificial boundary had to be drawn, 
and even that in a minor degree illustrates the 
general rule. The division of the Iberian penin.snla 
between Spain and Portugal goes back in effect to 
the Christian reaction against the Moors. The 
valley of the Miflo and its tributaries establi.slies a 
natural connexion l)ctween Galicia and the rest of 
Spain ; but an independent crusade against the 
Moors starting from the lower part of the valley 
of the Douro resulted in the formation of the 
kingdom of Portugal, which found its natural 
eastern limit on the scantily peopled margin of 
the Iberian tableland , where the rivers cease to be 
navigable and flow through narrow gorges, mat 


of the Tagus, where the river marks the frontier, being almost 
without inhabitants, especially on the Spanish side. 

The 'greater part of the Italian boundary is very clearly marked 
geographically, though we have to look back to the weakness of 
dividea Italy to account for the instances in which northern moun- 
taineers have pushed their way into southern Alpine valleys. Even 
in these parts, however, there are interesting illustrations of geo- 
graphical influence in the way in which the Italian boundary crosses 
the northern ends of the Lago Maggiore and the Lake of Garda, 
and cuts ofi portions of Lake Lugano both in the east and west. 
In all these cases the frontier crosses from one steep unpeopled slope 
to another, assigning the population at different ends or on different 
sides of the lakes to the country to which belongs the adjacent 
population not lying on their shores. 

Of the Swiss frontiers all that it is necessary to remark is that the 
river Rhine in more than one place marks the boundary, in one, 
however, where it traverses alluvial flats liable to inundation (on th(' 
side of Austria), in the other place where it rushes throi^h a gorge 
below the falls of Schaflhausen. The southern frontier of Germany is 
almost throughout typical, the northern is the sea, except where a 
really artificial boundary runs through Jutland. 

In the east of Germany and the north-east of Austria the winding 
frontier through low plains is the result of the partition of Poland, 
but in spite of the absence of marked physical features it is for the 
most part in its details almost as typical as the mountainous frontier 
on the south of Germany. All the great rivers are crossed. Most of 
the line runs through a tract of strikingly scanty population, and the 
dense population in one part of it, where upper Silesia confines witli 
Russian Poland, has been developed since the boundary wa.s fixed. 

In the Balkan Peninsula the most striking facts are that the 
Balkans do not, and the Danube to a large extent doe.s form a 
boundary. Geographical features, however, bring the valley of the 
Maritsa (eastern Riimelia) into intimate relation with upper Bulgaria, 
the connexion of which with Bulgaria north of the Balkans had long 
been established by the valley of the Isker, narrow as that valley is. 
On the side of Rumania, again, it is the marshes on the left bank 
of the Danube even more than the river itself that make of that river 
a frontier. An examination of the eastern boundary of all that is 
included in Russia in Europe will furnish further illustrations of 
the general rule. 

Finally, on the north-west of Russia it was only natural that the 
Tomca. and the Tana should be taken as lines of demarcation in 
that thinly peopled region, and it was equally natural that where the 


Countries. 

Area. 


Population. 


n 

Pop. per 
aq, m. 

English 
sq. m. 

About 

1880. 

About 

1890. 

About 

1900. 

A ustria-Huugary 

. 

241,466 

37,884 

41,358 

45,405 " 

188 

Bosnia-Hcrzcgovina . 

19,735 

1,330 * 

. . 

1,568 >■* 

81 

IJechtcnstein 


61 

. . 

9 ^ 

. . 

147 

Belgium 


11,373 

5,520 

6,o6y 

6,694 ’* 

589 

Denmark 


15,431 

1,980 

2,185 

2,465 

160 

France 


207,206 


38,343 ' 

38,596 ** 

i86 

Monaco . 


8 


. . 

15“ 


German Empire 


208,760 

45,234 

49,428 

56,345 

270 

Luxemburg . 


1,003 

. . 



247 

Greece 


24,974 


2,187 ^ 

2,434 ' 

97 

Italy . 


110,676 

28,460 

. . 

32,450 

293 

San Marino . 


23 


. . 

II 

435 

Montenegro 


3,500 

. . 

. . 

228 « 

j 65 

Netherlands 


12,741 

4,013 “ 

4,511 " 

5.103 ” 1 

400 

I*ortugal 


34 . 347 '”' 

4,160* 

4,660 

5,423 “ 

*53 

Rumania • 


5 °. 5 B 8 



5,913 " 

117 

Russia 


1 . 951 .*49 

89,685* 

. . 

103,671 1* 

53 

Finland . 


144,455 

2,176* 

. . 

2,555 “ 

18 

Servia . 


18,762 

1,908 ® 

. . 

2,494 '* 

133 

Spain 


191,994 

16,432" 

17,262 ® 

18,618 *" 

97 

Andorra . 


175 


5 

. . 

29 

Sweden 


173,968 

4.566 

4.785 

5,136 *“ 

30 

Norway 


126,053 

. . 

2,001 7 

2,231 

18 

Switzerland 


15,976 

2,846 

2,933 "" 

3.314 '" 

207 

Turkey (Europe) 


66,840 


. . 

5,892 ? 

90 

Bulgaria 


1 37,323 

2,008 ® 

3,154'" 

3,733 “ 

100 

Crete 


3,328 


302 “ 

304“ 

1 

Thasos • 


1 152 

. . 

. , 

12 ? 

1 79 

j^United Kingdom 


121,742 

35,026 2 

37.881 1 

41,455 “ 



Annexed by imperial decree to Austria-Hungary in 1908. 

Including Faeroe Islands. 

(•) Area exclusive of Tagus and Sado inlets (together 161 so. m.). 

I**) Excluding Canary Islands. k) With Novi-bazar. 

^ Bulgaria proclaimed its independence of Turkey in 1908. 

1 1885. a 1881. 8 1879. * 1878. ’ ® 1884. « 1877. ’ 1891. 

8 1889. 8 Census 1890. j888. '' Census 1900. Census 1895. 

“ Estimate 1897. Census 1901. Census 1896. Census 1900. 

” Census 1899. “ Census 1897. 
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boundary between Norway and Sweden descends from the fjeld in 
the south it should leave to Norway both sides of the valley of the 
Glommen. 

The preceding table shows the area of the countries of Europe, 
with their estimated or enumerated populations in 
Popu m on. omitted) at different dates. 

A noteworthy feature of the distribution of population in 
Europe, especially in western, southern and central Europe, in 
modern times, is the high degree of aggregation in towns, which 
is exhibited in the following table ^ for the different countries or 
regions of the continent : — 



Percentage 

Over 

100,000. 

in Towns. 

From 
20,000 to 
100,000 

All Towns 
over 
20,000. 

England and Wales 

34-8 

23*5 

58*3 

Scotland .... 

29*7 

9*9 

39*7 

Ireland .... 

14*2 

5*3 

19*5 

Norway .... 

10-8 

6-8 

17*6 

Sweden .... 

8-5 

2-6 

11*2 

Denmark .... 

19-4 

6*6 

26*0 

Gtirmiin Empire . 

17*0 

11 *2 

28*2 

Netherlands 

22*3 

15-0 

37*3 

Belgium .... 

i8-6 

I2‘0 

30-6 

France .... 

137 

JO -3 

24 ‘O 

Spain and Portugal 

10-5 

5*7 

i6‘2 

Bosnia, Servia and Bulgaria . 

. . 

4*2 

4*2 

Rumania .... 

4-6 

7-2 

II-8 

Hungary .... 

37 

9*1 

12-8 

Galicia and Bukovina . 

('is - Lei ( Ixan provinces of 
Austria (exclusive of the 

2*0 

4.8 

6-8 

two latter) 

12-4 

5*9 

18-3 

Poland .... 

i()*6 

4-2 

14*8 

Baltic Provinces. Russia 

11-4 

8*3 

19*7 

Moscow region* . 

Black (iiarth governments, 

9*6 

5*4 . 

15-0 

Great Russia ^ . 
Governments of middle and 

07 

4*9 

5*6 

lower Volga * . 

3-3 

4*0 

7*3 

South Russia* 

7-0 

8*5 

15*5 

Finland .... 

3-8 

4*3 

8-1 


The following tabic contains a list of the towns with more than 
100,000 inhabitants, not in every case according to the most 
recent census, but, in order to make the populations fairly com- 
parable with one another, according to the nearest census or 
available estimate to 1900. Population in thousands (000 
omitted) : — 

♦London (Greater, 1901) . C^^Si Brussels (1901) . . . 563 

London (Registration, ♦Madrid (1900) . . . 540 

1901) .... 4536 Amsterdam (1902) . . 540 

♦Paris (w. subs.) . . 2877 ♦Barcelona (1900) . . 533 

„ (City, 1901) , . 266 X Munich (1900) . . . yxi 

♦Berlin (w. subs.) . . 2073 Marseilles (1901) . . 495 

„ (1900) . . . 1884 ♦Milan (comm., 1901) * . 493 

Vienna (1900) . . . 1662 Copenhagen (w. subs., 

♦St Petersburg (w. sub.s., 3901) .... 477 

1897) .... 1267 ♦Rome (comm., 1901) . 463 

♦Cx)nstantinople (w. subs.) . 1200 Lyons (1901) . . . 460 

Moscow (w. subs., 1897) • 103^ Leipzig (1900) . . . 455 

Glasgow (w. subs., 1901) . 910 Leeds (w. subs., 1901) . 444 

Hamburg- Altona (1900) . 867 Breslau (1900) , . . 423 

Liverpool (w. subs., 1901) 767 ! Odessa (1897) . . .405 

Manchester-Salford (1901) 765 j Dresden (1900) . , 395 

Budapest (1900) . . 73* Edinburgh- Leith (1901) . 393 

Warsaw (1897) . . . 638 Sheffield (1901) . . . 381 

fBirmingham (w. subs., Dublin (w, subs., 1901) , 373 

1901) .... 599 Cologne (1900) ... 372 

♦Naples (comm., 1901) . 565 ♦Lisbon (1900) . . . 356 

^ Taken from a paper by Professor Voeikov on “ Verteilung der 
Bevdlkerung auf der Erde unter dem Einduss der Naturverhaltnisse 
und der mcnschlichen Tatigkeit," in Peiermanns Mitteil. (1906), p. 
249, where corresponding figures are given for other parts of the 
world. 

* Kaluga, Smolen^, Tver, Moscow, Yaroslav, Kostromer and 
Vladimir. 

* Kur^, Orel, Tula, Ryaxan, Tambov, Voronezh and Penza. 

* Nizhniy Novgorod, Kazan, Simbirsk, Samara, Saratov and 
Astrakhan. 

^ Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, Ekaterinoslav and Don Province^ 


Belfast (1901) . 

349 

Bologna (comm., 1901) 


152 

Rotterdam (1902) 

348 

♦Venice (comm., 1901) 


152 

Turin (comm., 1901) 

335 

Catania (comm., 1901^ 


*50 

Bristol (igox) . 

329 

Messina (comm., 1901) 


150 

Newcastle - Gateshead 


Salonica 


150 

(1901) .... 

325 

Strassburg (1900) 


150 

Prague (w. subs., 1900) 

317 

Zurich (comm., 1900) 


150 

L6dz (1897) 

315 

Seville (1900) 


148 

♦Palermo (comm., 1901) 

310 

St Etienne (1901) 


H7 

Stockholm (1902) 

306 

Sunderland (1901) 


147 

Elberfeld-Barmcn(i90i) . 

299 

Dortmund (1900) 


142 

Bordeaux (w. subs., 1896) 

289 

Danzig (1900) , 


X41 

Frankfort-on-Main . 

288 

Mannheim (lyoo) 


X40 

Riga (w. subs., 1897) 

283 

Stettin (1895) . 


140 

Bucharest (1899) 

282 

Croydon (1901) . 


13'> 

Bradford (1901) 

280 

Graz (1900) 


1.^8 

Antwero (1901) 

273 

Oldham (1901) . 


137 

t West Ham (1901) 

267 

Saratov (1897) • 


L37 

Nuremberg (1900) 

261 

Aachen (1900) . 


L15 

Kiev (189^ 

247 

Gothenburg (1902) . 


134 

Hull (1901) 

241 

Toulouse (1896) 



Nottingham (1901) . 

240 

Nantes (1901) . 


133 

Hanover (1900) . 

237 

Kazan (1897) 


132 

Genoa (comm., 1901) 

235 

Malaga (1900) . 


1 30 

Magdeburg (1900 ) . 

230 

Havre (1901) 


130 

Christiania (1900) 

226 

Blackburn (1901) 


128 

The Hague (1902) 

222 

Brunswick (1900) 


128 

Rouliaix-Tourcoing ( 1 90 1 ) 

220 

Ekaterinoslav (1897) 


121 

Diisseldorf (1900) 

214 

Rostov-on-Don (1897) 


120 

♦Valencia (1900) . 

214 

Essen (1900) 


119 

Florence (comm., 1901) . 

205 

loosen (1900) 


1x7 

Leicester (1901) 

212 

Preston (igoi) . 


113 

Lille (1901) 

211 

Astrakhan (1897) 


113 

Chemnitz (1900) 

207 

Norwich (1901) . 


112 

Portsmouth (1901) . 

189 

Murcia (1900) 


112 

Charlotteuburg (1900) 

189 

Birkenhead (1901) 


111 

Kdnigsberg (1900) . 

188 

Athens (1896) . 


111 

Triest (1900) 

179 

Tula (1897) 


111 

Plymouth - Devonport 


Briinn (1900) 


no 

(1901) .... 

177 

Kisliinev (1897) 


109 

Stuttgart (1900) 

176 

Basel (comm., 1900) 


lOi) 

Kharkov (1897) 

174 

Utrecht (1902) , 


109 

Bolton (1901) . 

168 

Kiel (1900) 


108 

Oporto (1900) . 

168 

Reims (1901) 


108 

Cardiff (1901) . 

164 

Krefeld (1900) . 


107 

Bremen (1900) , 

i63 

Derby (1901) 


10() 

Ghent (1901) 

162 

Ka.ssel (1900) 


106 

Dundee (1901) , 

i6x 

Halifax (1901) . 



Vilna (1897) 

160 

Nice (1901) 



Brighton-Hove (1901) 

160 

Southampton (1901) 


105 

Lemberg (1900) 

160 

Nancy (1901) . 


103 

Li6ge (xgoi) 

160 

Szeged (1900) 


103 

Halle a/s. (1900) 

157 

Toulon (1901) . 


102 

Aberdeen (1901) 

153 

Ortagena (1900) 


1 00 


Comm. = commune, w. .subs. with suburbs. 


Authorities. — Elis^e Rcclus, vols. i. to v. of Nouvclle Ghgtaphie 
universelle (Paris, 1876-1880), translated by E. G. Ravenstein and 
A. H. Keane (vol. i. Southern Europe, vol. ii. France and Switzerland, 
vol. hi. Austria-Hungary, Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands, 
vol. iv. The British Isles, vol. v. Scandinavia, Russia in Europe, 
and the European islands, translation undated) ; G. G. Chisholm, 
“ Europe " (2 vols.) in Stanford's Compendium of Geography and 
Travel (London, 1899, 1902) ; Kirchhoff and others, Die Ldnaerhunde 
des Erdteils Europa, vols. h. and iii. of Unser Wissen von der Erde 
(comprising all the countries of Europe except Russia) (Vienna, &c., 
1887-1893) ; A. Philippson and L. Neumann, Europa^ eine allge- 
meine Ldnderkunde (Leipzig, 189s, 2nd edition by A. Philippson, 
1906) ; Joseph Partsch, Central Europe (London, 1903) (embraces 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Rumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro treated from a general point of 
view) ; Joseph Partsch, Mitteleuropa (Gotha, 1904) (the same work 
in German, extended and furnished with additional coloured maps) ; 
M. Fallcx and A. Moirey, L* Europe moins la France (Paris, 1906) 
(no index) ; A. Hettner, Europa (Leipzig, 1907) (an important 
feature of this work is the division of Europe into natural regions) ; 
Vidal de la Blache, Tableau d$ la gSogtaphie de la France (Paris, 1903) 
(contains a most instructive map embracing western and central 
Europe to a^ut 42® N. and 24*-26® E., showing the former extent 
of forest, the distribution of soils earliest fit for cultivation, of 
littoral alluvium and of the mines of salt and tin which were w 
important in early European commerce); H. B. George, 7 he 
Relatione of Geography and History (Oxford, 1901) (deals very largely 

♦ In j8oo only those to which an asterisk is prefixed rose above 
100,000. Thirty-four out of the 144 towns enumerated in the list 
a^ve belong to the British Isles. 

t The contiguous parliamentary boroughs of Birmingham and 
Aston Manor. 

X Part of Greater London. 
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with Europe) ; W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe (London, 1900) ; 
J. Dcnikcr, The Races of Man (Txmdon, 1000) ; R. G. Latham, The 
Nationalities of Europe (London, 2 vols., 1^63) ; J. G. Bartholomew, 
“ The Mapping of Europe," in Scot. Geof*. Magazine (1890), p. 293 ; 
Jo-sepli Prestwich, Geological Map of Europe (Oxford, 1880) ; 

A. Supaii, Die Bevdlkerung der Erde (viii. Gotha, 1891, and x. Gotha, 
1899) ; Strelbitsky, La Superficie de V Europe (St Petersburg, 188a) ; 
Oppel, " Oi(i progressive Zunahme der Bevdlkerung Europas," 
Petermanns Mitteil. (('rotha, 1886) ; Dr W. Koch, Handhuch fUr den 
Eiscnhahn-Gulerverkehr (Berlin), published annually (gives railway 
distances on all the lines of Earopc except those of the British Isles, 
Greece, Portugal and Spain) ; Verkehrsailas von Europa (Leipzig), 
frequently rc-issiied ; Grosser Atlas der Eisenhahnen von Miiteleuropa 
(Leipzig) ; Verlag filr BOrsen and Finanzliteraiw\ frequently re-issued 
(gives kilqmclric distances between a great numb(‘.r of places and a 
great variety of other information in the text) ; K. Wiedenfeld, 
Die nordwesteuropdischen Welthdfen {B(‘rlin, 1903) (an important 
work discussing the geographical basis of the commercial importance 
of the seaports of l^ondon, Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp and Havre). Papers relating to the climate 
of Europe: J. Hann, "Die Vertheilung dcs Luftdruckes fiber 
Mittcl- und Siicl-Europa " (based on monthly and annual means for 
the period 1851-1880), in Penck’s Geograph. Ahhandhingen (vol. ii. 
No. 2, Vienna, 1887) ; A. Supan, " Die mittlerc Dauer der Haupt- 
Warme-perioden in Europa," Petermanns Mitteil. (1887), pi. 10, 
and pp. 165-172 : Joseph Reger, " Rcgenkarte von Europa," in 
Petermanns Mitteil. (1903), pi. 1 ; A. Supan, " Die jahreszeitlichc 
Vertcilung der Niederschlilge in Europa,'^ &c., ibid. (1890), pL 21, 
and pp. 296-297 ; P. Elfert, " Die Bewdlkung in Mitteleuropa mit 
Ein.schluss der Karpatonlander," ibid, (1890), pi. 1 1 and pp. 137-145 ; 
Koni?, " Die Dauer des Sonnensclieins in Europa," in Nova Acta 
Leopoldina Karol, der deutschen A had. der Naturforscher^ vol. Ixvii. 
No. 3 (Halle, 1896); E. Ihne, " Pliiinologische Karte dcs FnihUngs- 
einzugs in Mitteleuropa," in Petermanns Mitteil. (1905), pi. 9, and 
pP- 97-it)8 ; A. Angot, " Regime des pluies dc la p^ninsule ibfn*iqiie," 
in Annales dn bur. cent. mHtor. de Prance (1R93, B. pp. 157-194), 
and " Regime des pluies de I’Enrope occidentale," ibid' (1895, 

B. pp. 155-192) ; E. D. Brtickner, " Die Klimaschwankungen scit 

1700," in Penck’s Geographische Ahhandlungen^ iv. Id. 2 (Vienna, 
1890) ; Supan, " Die Verschiebung der Bevdlkerung in Mitteleuropa 
mit Ein.sclilu.ss der Karpatenliinder," Petermanns Mitteil. (1892) ; 
Block, V Europe poliHqm et sociale (2nd cd., 1892) ; E. Rechts, 
" Heg6monie do rEuropc," in ].a SociHo nouvclle (Brussels, 1894). 
Publications relating to the measurement of a degn^e of longitude 
on tho parallel of 52® N. from Valentia (Ireland) to the eastern 
frontier of Russia : (t) Stebnitsky, account of the Russian section 
of this work in the Memoirs (Zapiski) of the Milit. Topog. Section 
of the Russian General Staffs vols. xlix. and 1 . (St. Petersburg, 1893) 
(in Rus.sian, see notice in Petermanns MiUeil. (1894), Litteratur- 
herichtf No. 289) ; (2) and (3) Die eurupdische Ldngengradmessung 
in ^3° Hr. von Greenwich bis iVarschau\ (2) Jdirt i., Helmert, Haupt- 
dreiecke und Grundlinienanschliis.se von England bis Polen (Berlin, 
1893) ; (.3) “•» Borsch and Kriigcr, Geoddtische Linien^ ParalltU 

bogeitt und Lothabw&ichtmgen ewischen Feaghmain und Warschau 
(Berlin, 1896) ; J. G. Kohl, Die geographische Lage der Hauptstddte 
Europas (Leipzig, 1874) ; I*aul Meuriot, Des agglomerations urbaines 
dans V Europe contemporaine (Paris, 1898) ; Scharflf, The History 
of the European Fauna (London, 1899). (G. G. C.) 

2 . Political History 

The origin of the name of Europe h«as been dealt with above, 
and the difficulty of any exact definition of the geographical 
limits covered by this term has been pointed out. A similar 
difficulty meets us when we come to deal with European history. 
We know what we mean when we speak of European civilization, 
though in its origins, as in its modem developments, this was not 
confined to Europe. In one sense the history of Europe is the 
history of this civilization and of the forces by which it was 
produced, preserved and developed ; for a separate history of 
Europe could never have been written but for the alien powers 
by which this civilization was for centuries confined within the 
geographical limits of the European continent. Moreover, 
within these geographical limits the tradition of the Roman 
empire, and above all the organization of the Catholic Church, 
gave to the European nations, and the states based upon them, 
a homogeneity which without them could not have survived. 
The name of Europe, indeed, remained until modem times no 
more than “ a geographical expression ” ; its diplomatic use, 
in the sense of a group of states having common interests and 
duties, is, indeed, no older than the 19th century ; in the middle 
ages its place was taken by the conceptions of the Church and 
the Empire, which, though theoretically universal, were practic- 
ally European. Yet the history of the states system of Europe, 


though enormously mffuenced by outside forces, possesses from 
the nrs^a character of its own, which enables it to be treated as 
a separate unit. This historical Europe, however, has never been 
exactly commensurate with Europe considered as a geographical 
division. Russia, though part 01 Europe geographically — even 
if we set the limits of Asia at the Don with certain old geographers 
— had but slight influence on European history until the time of 
Peter the Great. The Ottoman empire, though its influence on 
the affairs of Europe was from the first profound, was essentially 
an Asiatic power, and was not formally introduced into the 
European .system until the treaty of Paris of 1856. It still 
remains outside European civilization. 

Europe, then, as we now conceive the term in its application 
to the political system and the type of culture established in this 
part of the world, may, broadly speaking, be traced to four 
principal origins : (t) The Aegean civilization (Hellenic and pre- 
Hellenic); (2) the Roman empire; (3) Christianity; (4) tlie 
break-up of the Roman empire by the Teutonic invasions. All 
tliese forces helped in the development of Europe as we now know 
it. To the Aegean civilization, whether transformed by contact 
with Rome, and again transformed by the influence of Chris- 
tianity and the religious genius of the middle ages — or re- 
discovered during the classical Renaissance — Europe owes the 
characteristic qualities of its thought and of its expression in 
literature and art. From republican Rome it largely draws its 
conceptions of law and of administrative order. From the 
Roman empire it inherited a tradition of political unity which 
survived, in visible form, though but as a shadowy symbol, 
until the last Holy Roman emperor abdicated in 1806 ; survived 
also, more fruitfully, in the rules of the Roman lawyers which 
developed into modem international lavr. Y ct more does Europe 
owe to ('hristianity, an Asiatic religion, but modified by contact 
with Greek thought and powerfully organized on the lines of 
the Roman administrative system. The Roman Church remained 
a reality when the Roman empire had become little more tlian a 
name, and was throughout the period of chaos and transforma- 
tion that followed the collapse of the Roman empire the most 
powerful instrument for giving to the heterogeneous races of 
Europe a common culture and a certain sense of common 
interests. 

The history of Europe, then, might well begin with the origins 
of Greece and Rome, and trace the rise of the Roman empire and 
the successive influence upon it of Hellenism and Christianity. 
These subjects arc, however, very fully dealt with elsewhere (see 
Aegean Civilization ; Greece ; Rome ; Church History) ; 
and it will, therefore, be more convenient to begin this account 
with tlie Teutonic invasions and the break-up of the Roman 
empire, events which mark the definite beginning of the modem 
European states system. 

In a sense the Roman empire had been already “ barbarized 
before the invasions of the barbarians en ?nassc. Land left vacant 
by the dwindling of the population was colonized by immigrants, 
Teutonic and other, from beyond the frontiers ; the Roman 
legions were largely recruited from Germans and other non- 
Romans, some of whom even rose to the imperial purple. Thus, 
in the end, the Roman emperor, wuth his guard and his household, 
ruling over an empire mercilessly exploited to fill his treasury, 
was essentially indistinguisliable from those barbarian chiefs, 
with their anirusUons and their primitive fiscal methods, who 
entered into portions of his inheritance and carried on the 
traditions of his rule. 

The’ history of the Teutonic peoples prior to their organized 
invasions of the empire is dealt with elsewhere (see Teutonic 
Peoples). It was in the 4th century that the pressure of their 
advance was first felt on the frontiers, and this led to a change 
in the government of the empire which was to have notable 
consequences. In a.d. 330 Constantine had transferred the 
capital from Rome to Byzantium (Constantinople), but the 
empire, from the Forth to the Tigris, continued to be administered 
successfully from a single centre. Not, however, for long: ^e 
increasing perils from without made a closer supervision essential, 
and after the death of Theodosius L (395) the empire was divided 
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Boundary of the Roman Empire at the death of Theodorio 626^ 

I Eranhiah Kingdom circa 600 

yConguered from the West Got/ia 607-511 - 

East Qothic Kingdom at the death of Theodorio.^ 

Scale, i:38,(X)OrOCX> 


Boundary of the Roman Empire at the death ofJuetinlan 606 

Eranhiah Kingdom after 648^, J 

IVttjt Oothio Kingdom after 650 .......^ ..^1 

Avar Kingdom after 608^^^ ,L. 1 - J Lombard Kingdom after 608 1 

ty? 500 iQoo Milm 


between emperors of the East and West. It was the beginning 
not only of the break-up of the empire, but of that increasing 
divergence between the eastern and western types of European 
religion and culture which has continued to this day. 

The pressure of the Teutonic invasions became increasingly 
strong during the reigns of the emperor Valens and his successors. 
These invasions were of two types, (i) migrations of whole 
peoples with their old (lerman patriarchal organization com- 
plete, (2) bands, larger or smaller, of emigrants in search of land 
to settle on, without tribal cohesion, but organized under the 
leadership of military chiefs. The earlier invaders, Goths and 
Vandals, and later the Burgundians and Lombards were of the 
first type ; to the second belonged the Franks, “ free men 
from the Saxon plain, and the Saxon invaders of Britain. The 
distinction was a vital one ; for the Goths, Vandals, Burgundians 
and Lomlmrds never took root in fhe soil, and succumbed in 
turn, while the Frankish and Saxon immigrants, each man lord 
in his own estate, not only maintained themselves, but set up at 
the cost of the Roman organization and of the power of their 
own kings a wholly new polity, based on the indejjendence of 
the territorial unit, which later on was to develop into feudalism. 

It was owing to the pressure of Turanian invaders from the 
East that the Teutonic peoples were first forced to take refuge 
within the empire. In 378 the Goths defeated and 
Teutonic emperor Valens in a battle near Adrianople ; 

invuBiona. in 4T0 Alaric, king of the West Goths, sacked Rome ; 

and shortly after his death the Goths passed into Gaul 
and Spain. In 429 Gaiseric, king of the Vanckds, at the invita- 
tion^ it is said, of the governor Bonifacius, passed over from 
Sp)ain to Roman Africa, which became the centre of another 
Teutonic kingdom, soon established as a great naval power 
which for a while commanded the Mediterranean and devastated 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily with its piracies. 

Meanwhile the Franks and Burgundians were pressing into 
Germany and Gaul, while from 449 onwards the Saxons, the 
Angles and the Jutes invaded and occupied Britain. For a 
moment it was doubtful if the .^an or Turanian races would be 
supreme, but in 451 Attila, king of the Huns, was decisively 
beaten in the bat^ of Ch&lons by a combination of Franks, 
Goths and Romans, under the Roman genpal Aetius and 
Theodosius, idhg of tbe Goths. This battle decided that Europe 


was to be Christian and independent of Asia and Africa. In 476 
the succession of Western emperors came to an end with Odoacer's 
occupation of Rome, and with the decision of the Roman senate 
that one emperor was enough, and that the Eastc’rn emperor, 
Zeno, should rule the whole empire. For a time Theodoric, king 
of the East Goths, ruled Italy, Gaul and Spain ; but after his 
death in 526 the empire of the East Goths was shattered, and 
changes took place which led to the rise of independent Teutonic 
kingdoms in Gaul and wSpain, In Gaul Clovis (d. 51 1), the king 
of the Franks, had already established his power, and in Spain, 
the West Gothic kingdom, with its capital at 7 'oledo, now 
asserted its Teutonic independence. Under the emperor 
Justinian (527-565), indeed, the Roman empire seemed in a fair 
way to recover its supremacy ; the Vandal kingdom in Africa 
was destroyed ; in 555 the Byzantine general Narses finally 
shattered the power of t^ East Goths in Italy, and the exarchate 
of Ravenna was established in dependence on the Eastern 
emperor ; the West Goths were forced to give up the south of 
Spain ; and the Persians were checked. But with the death 
of Justinian troubles began. In 568 the Lombards, under 
Alboin, appeared in Italy, which they overran as far south as 
the Tiber, establishing their kingdom on the ruins of the exar- 
chate. Though in Asia the emperor Heraclius, in a series of 
victorious campaigns, broke the Persian power and succeeded 
even in extending the Roman dominion, Italy, save for a while 
Ravenna itself and a few scattered sea-coast towns, was thence- 
forth lost to the empire of which in theory it still formed a 
part. 

This catastrophe produced one result the importance of which 
it is impossible to exaggerate : the development of the political 
power of the papacy. At the beginning of the 6th century Rome, 
under Theodonc the Goth, was still the city of the Caesars, 
the tradition of its ancient life was yet unbroken ; at the end 
of the century Rome, under Pope Gregory the Great (590-604), 
had become the city of the popes. And with the cit^' the popes 
entered into some of the inheritance of the Caesars; in the 
world-wide activity of Gregory we already have a foreshadowing 
of universal daims, often, effectively a.sscrted, which made the 
great medieval popes/ in a truer sense than the medieval emperors, 
the representatives of the idea of Roman imperial unity (see 
Rome, sec. ii. Middle Ages ; Papacy). 
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The next event that profoundly affected tlie histoty of Europe 
was the rise of Mahommedanism. In a.d* 622, sixteen years 
TteM*- Gregory's deaths occurred the flight {Hijra) of 

girm,A,D, Mahomct from Mecca to Medina, which fixed the 
622» rjm9 memorable era of the Hegira. The full force of the 
militant religion founded by the Arab prophet was not 
m mn Mtn. death (632). The emperor Hcraclius, 

the vigour of his manhood passed, was unable to meet this new 
peril ; the Arabs, strong in their hardy simplicity and new-born 
religious fanaticism, and aided by the treason and cowardice of 
the decadent Roman governing classes, overran Asia Minor, 
conquered Egypt and the whole of northern Africa, overwhelmed 
the Gothic kingdom in Spain, and even penetrated beyond the 
Pyrenees to the conquest of the province of Narbonne. One of 
the chief effects of these Arab conquests was that Christian 
civilization became gradually confined to Europe ; another was 
that the trade routes to the East were closed to the Western 
nations. The conquest of Narbonne marked the limit of the 
advance of Islam in western Europe, for in 732 the Arabs were 
overthrown by Charles Martel in the battle of Tours, and a 
few years later were driven out of Gaul. In Spain, however, 
they succeeded in maintaining themselves throughout the 
middle ages, developing a high type of civilization which had 
a considerable influence on the intellectual life of medieval 
Europe ; and it was not till 1494 that Granada, their last posses- 
sion in the peninsula, was conquered by the Cliristian monarchs, 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The battle of Tours emphasized and increased the power and 
reputation of Charles Martel. As a mayor of the palace to the 
decadent Merovingian successors of Clovis, he was 
virtually ruler of the Franks, and, after his death, 
the last of the rois faineants of the house of Merovech 
was deposed, and Pippin, Charles’s son, was elected king of the 
Franks. The prestige of the Carolingian house (to give it the 
name it was later known by) was increased when, at the urgent 
entreaty of Pope Stephen IIL, Pippin marched into Italy and 
saved Rome from the Lombards, w'ho were endeavouring to 
extend their power southwards. Pippin’s son Charles (Charle- 
magne) finally conquered the Lombards in 774 and thus added j 
part of northern Italy to his dominions. ! 

In 797 an event of the highest importance to the European 
world took place. The emperor Constantine VI. was deposed 
n niother Irene, who seized the throne. Thereupon 

Pope Leo and the Roman people definitely threw 
ctmriwtbto^ the authority of the emperors of Constantinople, 
Qr—t MM on the ground that a woman could not hold the position 
^^Mror, Caesar. In 800 Leo crowned Charlemagne emperor 
at Rome, and henceforth till 1453, when Constantinople 
was conquered by the Turks, there was an Eastern and a Western 


Charlemagne's Empire at its greatest extent. 



empire. Till his death in 814 Charlemagne was king of the 
Franks as well as emperor. His kingdom embraced not only all 
Germ^y and modem France, but included a large part of 
Italy and Spain as far as the Ebro. Under his rule western 
Europe was united in a powerful empire, in the organization of 
which the principles of Roman and Teutonic atoinistration 
were blended ; and, after his death, he left to his successors, 
the Frankish and German kings, the tradition of a centralized 
government which survived the chaos of the period that followed, 
and the prescriptive right to the title and prestige of Roman 
emperors — a tradition and a claim that were to exercise a 
notable effect on the development of European history for 
centuries to come. (See France : History and Charlemagne.) 

The period from the death of Charlemagne (814) to the 12 th 
century is characterized in western Europe by the general 
weakening of the idea of central government and by ‘ 
the rise of feudalism. During the same period the mttertbM 
East Roman or Byzantine empire escaped disruption 4Matb 0 / 
and, preserving the traditions of Roman civil and Cbrnrle^ 
military administration, formed an effective barrier 
for Europe and Christendom against the advancing tide of Islam. 
At the same time, however, the growing divergence between 
the Eastern and Western Churches, which had been accentuated 
by the iconoclastic controversy (see Iconoclasts), and was 
destined in 1053 to culminate in a definite schism , was gradually 
widening the breach between the two types of European civiliza- 
tion, which came into violent conflict at the beginning of the 
13th century, when crusaders from western Europe captured 
Constantinople and set up a Latin empire in the East (see 
Roman Empire, Later ; Church History ; Crusades). In 
western Europe, meanwhile, the unity of the empire did not long 
survive Charlemagne. Its definite break-up dates from the treaty 
of Verdun (843), by which Charles the Bald received Neustria, 
Aquitaine and western Burgundy, Louis the German Bavaria, 
Swabia, Saxony and Thuringia, and the emperor Lothair the 
middle kingdom known by his name, the regnum Lotharii or 
Lotharingia (see Lorraine). By the partition of Mersen (870) 
Lotharingia itself was divided between the West and East 
Frankish realms — France and Germany, terms which from this 
time begin to represent true national divisions. With the 
treaties of Verdun and Mersen the history of the European state 
system may be said to begin. 

At first, indeed, it seemed as though the nascent states were 
about to be dissolved by disruption from within and attacks 
from without. All alike were subject to the attacks 
of the Norse sea-rovers, liardy pirates who not only 
scourged all the coasts of Europe but penetrated, 
burning and harrying, far inland up the great waterways. 
Meanwhile, the weakening of central government due to dynastic 
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struggles had led to the growth of independent or semi-independ- 
ent powers within the states themselves. The Frank landowners 
had successfully asserted their independence of the jurisdiction 
of the king (or emperor) and his officials ; the imperial officials 
themselves, dukes or counts, had received grants of lands with 
similar immunities {beneficial and these had become hereditary. 
Thus sprang up a class of great territorial nobles to whom, amid 
the growing anarchy, men looked for protection rather than to 
the weak and remote central power ; and so, out of the chaos 
that followed the break-up of the empire of Charlemagne, was 
born the feudal system of the middle ages (see Feudalism). 
This organization was admirable for defence ; and with its aid, 
before the close of the first decade of the loth century, the 
frontiers of France and Germany had been made safe against 
the northern barbarians, who had either been driven off and 
barriers erected against their return — e,g, the marks established 
by Henry the Fowler along the middle Elbe — or, as in the case 
of the Normans, absorbed into a system well adapted for such 
a process. By the treaty of St Claire-sur-Epte (91 1) between 
Charles the Simple and Rollo, chief of the Norsemen, the Normans 
were established in the country since known as Normandy 
as feudatories of the French crown. In England, by the treaty of 
Wedmore (878) between Alfred and the Danish king Guthrum, the 
Danes had already been established in a large part of England. 

Feudalism, by the time the Northmen had been subdued by its 
aid, was quite firmly established in the western part of Europe. 

During the nth century it was carried by the Normans 
into England, into Sicily and southern Italy, and by the 
feuMiam, nobles of the first crusade into the newly established 
kingdom of Jerusalem (1099). By the kings of France, 
England and Germany, however, who saw themselves in danger 
of being stripped of all but the semblance of power by its delega- 
tion to their more or less nominal vassals, the feudal organization 
was early recognized as impossible as a form of state government, 
if the state was to be preserved ; and the history of the three 
great European powers during the succeeding centuries is mainly 
that of the struggle of the sovereigns against the disruptive am- 
bitions of the great feudal nobles. In England the problem was, 
from the outset, simplified ; for though William the Conqueror 
introduced the system of feudal land tenure into England in 1066 
he refused to set it up as his system of government, retaining 
alongside of it the old English national policy. In France, on the 
other hand, feudalism as a system of government had become 
firmly established ; and it was not till the days of Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223) and Louis IX. (1226-1270) that the monarchy 
began to get the upper hand. From this time until the 17th 
century the power of the French monarchy, in spite of occasional 
lapses, grew steadily stronger. The reverse was the case with the 
German kingship. Its association with the undefined claims 
involved in the title of Roman emperor, traditionally attached to 
it, and notably those to authority in Italy, necessitated con- 
cession after concession to the feudal nobles, in order to purchase 
their support for their assertion. The kingship, moreover, 
became elective ; the imperial title was obtainable only at Rome 
at the hands of the pope ; and the German kings thus became 
entangled in contests, not only with their own vassals, but with 
the tremendous spiritual force of the medieval papiacy by 
which, for its own ends, the spirit of feudal insubordination was 
from time to time fomented. Thus in Germany the feudal nobles 
gradually acquired a sovereign status which, in some cases, has 
sur\ ived the territorial rearrangements of the 19th century and 
left its mark on the federal constitution of modem Germany ; 
while the kingship and the imperial title grew more and more 
shadowy till in 1806 it vanished altogether. (See English 
History ; France : History ; Germany : History,) 

In France the process by which a strong hereditaiy monarchy 
was established was a slow one. Dui^ the greater part of the 
10th century the Girolingians, stripped of the vast 
domains which had been the basis of the power of 
Pippin, owed their continued existence to the for- 
bttiiance of Hugh the Great, count of Paris. In 987, 
however, the last Carolingian king died, and Hugh Capet, son of 


Hugh the Great, the most powerful of the territorial magnates, 
was chosen king of France. With his election dates the real 
beginning of the French monarchy, and under him and his suc- 
cessors Paris became the capital of France. Hugh’s election, 
however, was the work of the great feudatories, and France 
remained divided among a num^r of great fiefs, of which the 
chief were Brittany, Anjou, Flanders, Vermandois, Champagne, 
Burgundy, Aquitaine, Poitou, Gascony, Toulouse and Normandy. 

While the central power in France advanced slowly but 
steadily, the development of the royal authority in Germany 
was in the loth and nth centuries more rapid. In 
911 the German magnates had elected Conrad the 
Franconian to reign over them, and in 919 Henry aarmmay. 
“ the Fowler ” of Saxony, “ whose reign forms one of 
the great turning-points in the history of the German nation.” 
He defeated the Hungarians, the Slavs and the Danes, and by 
encouraging the growth and development of towns he contributed 
greatly to the formation of the German kingdom. His immediate 
successors, Otto the Great and Otto II., continued his work, 
which was only interrupted for a short time during the reign 
of the idealist Otto III., whose “ cosmopolitan imperiali.sm ” 
brought him into collision with the German Church and to some 
extent with the German nobles. Henry II. (1002-1025) asserted 
with success his authority over Germany, and his successor 
Conrad II., who belonged to the Salian or Franconian line, did 
much to secure unity and prosperity to the Empire. His son and 
successor Henry III. (1039-1056) governed Germany wisely, 
and his reign witnessed the culminating point of the Holy Roman 
Empire. At the time of his death it seemed probable that 
Germany, like England and France, would gradually escape from 
the thraldom of the great feudatories. The future of the German 
monarchy depended upon the ability of future kings to suppress 
the forces of feudal disintegration in Germany, and to withstand 
the temptation of struggling to establish their influence over 
Italy. Unfortunately for German kingship Henry IV, (1056- 
1 106) was only six years old on his accession, and when he became 
a man he found that the papacy under Hildebrand’s influence was 
practically independent of the emperor. Had Henry confined 
his efforts to coercing the German barons he might, like the 
Normans and Angevins in England, and like the Ciipetians in 
France, have proved successful. Unfortunately for Germany 
Henry entered upon the famous contest with the papacy under 
Gregory VII. (1073-1080), which ended in the 13th century in 
the defeat of the Empire in the person of Frederick II. The 
struggle began in 1073 over the question of investiture (g,v,), 
and widened into a duel between the spiritual and temporal 
powers. During the early years of the contest the influence of 
the papacy reached a high pitch and made itself felt in the crusad- 
ing movement, which received its first impetus from Pope 
Urban II., who appealed to Europe at the council of Clermont 
in 1095 to recover the Holy Places from the Turks. 

During the nth century the Eastern Empire was attacked by 
the Russians, the Normans and the Seljuks. The emperor 
Alexius Comnenus found himself on his accession in 
1081 threatened by the Seljuks (the victors in the de- §MMi§n 
cisive battle of Manzikert in 1071) and by the Sicilian Bnipie0 
Normans who in 1081 besieged Durazzo. In 1083 he 
defeated the Normans in the battle of Durazzo, and 
with the death of Robert Guiscard in 1085 all danger from a fresh 
Norman invasion passed away. But the first crusade brought 
new anxieties to Alexius, for he feared that the crusaders might 
attack Constantinople. That fear removed, he took advantage 
of the increased connexion between eastern and western Europe 
by bestowing commercial privileges upon the Italian trading 
republics, who thus gained access to the ports of the Empire on 
easy terms. 

With the era of the Crusades, which lasted till the middle of 
the 13th century, Europe entered upon a period of change, the 
importance of which is realized by contr^ting the condition 
of western Christendom in the nth with its condition in the 
13th century. Between the opening and close of the crusading 
movement Europe underwent a complete revolution. While the 
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Crusades tended to enhance the prestige and authority of the 
papacy and the power of European monarchs, they also led to 
increased knowledge of the East, to the rapid de- 
•mdetulnii velopment of commerce, to the introduction of new 
tb9 mide^ industries, to the rapid decline of the influence of the 
brmndimt feudal nobility, and to the rapid development of town 
life (see Commune). At the same time the Hilde- 
brandine reformation was having an immense influence 
upon the intellectual condition of Europe. The 12th century 
saw the establishment of many new monastic orders (see Monasti- 
cism), and at the same time a remarkable speculative and literary 
revival (see Scholasticism). This movement owed not a little 
of its success to the influence of the Crusades, which stirred up 
intellectual as well as commercial activity. This intellectual 
activity, as well as the fruits of commercial expansion, were — 
since learning was still a monopoly of the clerical order — weapons 
in the hands of the papacy, which in the 12 th century attained 
the height of its power, if not of its pretensions. It is, indeed, 
impossible to exaggerate the influence of the Roman Church 
upon the development of Europe at this period. The popes, in 
fact, represented Europe in a sense tliat could not be predicated 
of the emperors ; the terror of their spiritual power, their vast 
wealth derived from the tribute of all the West, their unique 
experience of international affairs, and — in the case of the great 
popes of this epoch — the superiority of their minds and characters, 
made them not only the spiritual rulers of Europe, but the effec- 
tive centres of whatever political unity it possessed. As a 
Byzantine observer was to observe of Innocent III., they had 
become the successors of the Caesars rather than of Peter (see 
Papacv). 

Nowhere were the beneficial effects of the Crusades seen more 
clearly than in France. The smaller fiefs were steadily absorbed 
Growth oi greater lordships, which in their turn fell 

the roymt victims to the royal power. It might almost be said 
power In that “modem France is a creation of the Crusades.'^ 
France, effects of the emsading movement were felt in 

France as early as the reign of Louis VI. (1108-1137). Aided 
by his able minister Suger, Louis managed before his death to 
add to the possessions of his house the lie de France and a 
prospective claim to Poitou and Aquitaine. Under his successor 
Louis VII. (1137-1180) the consolidation movement was checked 
owing to the marriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine (after her divorce 
from Louis VII.) to Henry II. of England. By the addition of his 
wifc\s lands (Gascony and Guienne) to those which he had already 
inherited from his father and mother (Normandy, Anjou, 
Touraine and Maine) Henry was enabled to fomi the powerful 
though short-lived Angevin empire. But the lost ground was 
rapidly recovered by Philip Augustus (1180-1223), 
advantage of the weakness and folly of John of England, and 
before 1215 had united firmly to France Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou and Touraine. Ix)uis VIII. and Louis IX. adhered firmly 
to the policy of Philip IV., and in 1258, by the treaty of Paris, 
Henry III. of England recognized the loss of Poitou. There thus 
remained to England out of the vast continental domains of 
Henry 11 . only Gascony and Guienne. 

The restJof Europe was also in various degrees affected by the 
Crusades. While Spain was occupied in a crusade of her own 
^against the Moore and gradually driving them into 
reedk^ ‘ Granada, Germany, Italy, and to some extent England, 

' were interested in, and influenced by, the Crusades 
against the Turks. During the absence of many of the 
nobles in the East the growth of towns and the development 
of the mercantfle class proceeded without interruption. The 
trading classes demanded strong governments and equal justice, 
and vigorously supported the monarchs in their suppression of 
feudalism. 

During the 12th and 13th centuries the Crusades thus proved 
a large factor in the commercial prosperity of the Italian mari- 
time states, an “ open door ** between East and West was 
secured, and reinforcements from Europe were poured into 
Syria as long as the peoples of the West regarded the stability 
of the Latin kingdom of Syria as a matter of prime importance. 


During the crusading period a chedc was placed to the tide of 
Mahommedan conquest, while to the caliphate the Crusades 
provftd a perpetual drain upon its material resources. To the 
Mahommedans the possession of the Holy Places by the Chris- 
tians was as great a humiliation as their desecration by the 
Mahommedans was to the crusaders. Unfortunately the Cru- 
sades led to a disastrous schism between the Byzantine empire 
and western Christendom, which had calamitous results. The 
decay of the crusading spirit was a necessary result of the growth 
of the consolidation of the European nations, but the price paid 
was the fall of Constantinople and the establishment of the 
Turks in eastern Europe. The Crusades thus not only postponed 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks for some two 
hundred years, but led, as has already been said, to a vast 
expansion of commerce, as seen in the rapid ^owth and develop- 
ment of the Italian cities, and to a striking development of 
town life. 

The Crusades had enormously strengthened the power and 
prestige of the papacy, and indirectly contributed to its victory 
over the Empire in the person of Frederick II. From 
the reij^ of the emperor Henry IV. to the death of gtnpgle 
Frederick II. in 1250 the struggle between the Empire between 
and the papacy continued, and is coincident in point tbeBmpire 
of time with the Crusades. The reign of Frederick 
Barbarossa (11 52-1 190) saw that struggle at its height, ^ 
and during that reign it became apparent that the emperor's 
efforts to unite Italy and Germany under one crown were doomed 
to failure. The rise and success of the alliance of Italian republics 
known as the Lombard League no doubt contributed to the 
success of the papacy, but in their contest with the popes the 
emperors never had any chance of gaining a permanent victory. 
PYederick II. continued with great energy to attempt the hope- 
less task of dominating the papacy, but his possession of Sicily 
only made the popes more determined than ever to establish 
their predominance in Italy. Frederick’s death in 1250 marked 
not only the triumph of the papacy in Italy, but also that of 
feudalism in Germany. He been called the “ most dazzling 
of the long line of imperial failures,” and with him ends the 
Empire as it was originally conceived. Henceforward the Holy 
Roman Empire, which implied the unity of Italy and Germany, 
and the close alliance of pope and emperor, no longer exists save 
in name, and its place is taken by a glorified German kingship 
presiding over a confederation of turbulent German nobles. 

Thus with the later years of the 13th century Europe had 
arrived at the definite close of one epoch and the beginning of 
another. The period of the Crusades was over, the 
theory of the Holy Roman Empire had broken down. 

The period from the beginning of the 14th to the close ^ tstb 
of the 15th century might well be styled the latter eeaturiea, 
days of medieval Europe. 

During the 14th and 15th centuries the idea of regarding 
Europe as one state in which emperor and pope presided over 
a number of subordinate kings ^ve way before the spirit of 
nationalism and particularism. England, France and Spain were 
rapidly becoming strong centralized monarchies which stood in 
striking contrast to the weakened Empire. Partly no doubt 
owing to the failure of the Empire and papacy to work together, 
a great impetus had been given to the formation of national 
monarchies. While Frederick 11 . had failed, Louis IX. and 
Philip IV. of France, Ferdinand III. of Castile (1217-1252), 
James the Conqueror, king of Aragon (1213-1276) and Edward I. 
of England (1239-1307) succeeded in laying the foundations of 
strong monarchies which after two centuries of struggles witli 
the dying efforts of feudalism were established on a firm basis. 
In spite of the intellectual activity and political developments 
which characterized the f 2th^ 14th and 15th centuries it remains 
true that the later middle ages were marked by the decay of 
those remarkable social and political forces which had been 
such striking characteristics of the earlier period (see 
Aoes). 

Thus the 14th and 15th centuries have characteristics which 
differentiate them from all preceding and succeeding centuries. 
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The triumph of the papacy over the Empire had been short-lived. 
Owing to the disturbed state of Italy, Clement V. was in 1305 
compelled to take refuge at Avignon, and till 1377 — a 
period known as the Babylonish captivity — the popes 
cbmctef remained in France. While the Eirnpire and papacy 
itticM of steadily decline, while the Byisantine empire falls 
Turks, strong monarchies arc gradually 
^nturicM, formed in England, France, Spain and Portugal, and 
in Italy the Renaissance movement covers the later 
years of the 15th century with glory (see Renaissance). 
During these centuries there is common to Europe no one 
principle which is to be found in all kingdoms. But while the 
old system, founded on belief in the unity of Europe under the 
Empire and papacy, declines amid chaos and turbulence, there 
is much intellectual and political activity wliich portends the 
appearance of an entirely new state of things. The 14th and 
15th centuries may truly be styled a period of transition. 

Ftom the death of Conrad IV., the son of Frederick II., in 
1254 to 1273, when Rudolph of Habsburg became king, chaos 
Germany, and the period is known as the 
oftbe Great Interregnum. The forces of decentralization 
Bmpire, Strengthened themselves, and the emperors found that 
/j/p" formation of a strong and united German kingdom 

was an impossibility. Rudolph of Habsburg (1273- 
1291), realizing what were the limits of his power in Germany 
and the futility of attempting to establish his hold up)on Italy, 
began that policy of family aggrandizement which was continued 
so notably by successive members of his house. His reign 
witnessed the firm establishment of the house of Anjou in Naples, 
and, after the Sicilian Vespers in 1282, the supremacy of the 
house of Aragon in Sicily. Refusing to follow the example of 
Frederick IT. and to take part in distant expeditions, Rudolph 
conquered Austria, Styria, Carinthia and Carniola, Vienna 
became the capital of the Habsburg dominions in Germany, 
and his son Albert of Austria, who was king from 1298 to 
1308, was careful to continue the policy of his father. Though 
no Habsburg was again elected to the imperial throne till 1438, 
when the long succession of emperors began which continued 
unbroken till 1742, the establishment of the Plabsburgs in 
Austria by Rudolph proved an event of European importance. 
From that time the leading members of the Habsburg family 
never lost an opportunity of aggrandizement. In 1335 they 
received Carinthia, in 1363 the Tirol. While, however, the 
Habsburgs, the Wittelsbachs and later the house of Brandenburg 
were strengthening themselves, the Empire was steadily declining 
in power and influence. The 14th century saw Switzerland 
shake itself free from the Austrian house and establish its 
independence, which was, however, not formally acknowledged 
till the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

During the 14th century the weakness of the Empire became 
more and more accentuated under the weak rule of Louis IV. 
On his death in 1346 his successor Charles of Luxemburg, known 
as the emperor Charles IV., made a celebrated attempt to form 
a strong centralized German monarchy. With that object he 
issued in 1356 the Golden Bull, by which it was hoped that all 
matters connected with the imperial election would be settled. 
The number of imperial electors was settled, and henceforth 
they were to consist of the archbishops of Cologne, Mainz and 
Trier, and of the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the 
margrave of Brandenburg and the count palatine of the Rhine. 
Charles hoped to concentrate gradually in his house all the 
chief German provinces, and having by the Golden Bull en- 
deavoured to check the growth of the town.s, he expected to 
establish firmly the imperial influence in Germany. But the 
towns were too strong to be coerced, and during his reign the 
Swabian cities formed a union ; and though the marriage of his 
son Sigismund to the heiress of the king of Hungary and Poland, 
and the possession of Brandenburg, which fell to him in 1373, 
seemed steps towards the realization of his hopes, his death in 
1378 left his work unfinished. Moreover, his son and successor 
Wenoe^us (1378-1400) proved, like Richard IL of England and 
Charles VI. of France, unequal to the task of dhecking tl^ growing 
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independence of the nobles and the cities. The Hanseatic League 
(^.o.) was at the height of its power, and in 1381 the Rhenish 
towns formed a confederation. Wenceslaus, like Richard II., 
had fallen upon evil times. The advance westwards by the 
Turks occupied the attention of his brother Sigismund, now 
king of Hungary ; he was himself unpopular in Bohemia, and at 
the same time was exposed to the intrigues of his cousin Jobst 
of Moravia, who had .secured Brandenburg. In 1400 Wenceslaus 
was formally deposed by the electors, and spent the rest of his 
life in Bohemia, where he died in 1419. His successor Rupert 
of the palatinate reigned from 1400 to 1410, and during his reign 
the council of Pisa endeavoured to bring to an end the great 
schism which had followed upon the return of Pope Urban VI, 
from Avignon to Rome in 1377* Two po}x;s had been elected, 
one living at Rome, the other at Avignon, and Christian Europe 
was scandalized at the sight of two rival pontiffs. On Rupert^s 
death the electors chose Sigismund the brother of Wenceslaus, 
and he ruled as emperor from 1411 to 1437. 

Thus at the beginning of the 1 5th century the papacy was 
seen to have fallen from the high position which it occupied at 
the time of the death of Frederick II. The Avignon 
captivity followed by the great schism weakened its 
temporal as well as its spiritual power and pn^stige, pmpmey. 
while national developments and dynastic ambitions, 
such as led to the Hundred Years* War, diverted men's minds 
from religious to purely temporal concerns. The work of Wy- 
cliffe and Hus illustrated not only the decline of papal prestige 
but also the general opinion that reform in the papacy was 
necessary. Sigismund's reign as emperor was rendered 
noteworthy by the part which he took in the council of mnnd, 
Constance (^.ia), and by his successful efforts to sup- tmp^ror, 
press the Hussite movement in Bohemia (see Hussites). " 
That country on the death of Wenceslaus in 1419 
fell to Sigismund, but it was not till 1431, after a long and 
sanguinary war, that the opposition to the union of Bohemia 
with the Empire wa.s suppres.sod. Led by itifka and other able 
chiefs, the Bohemians who were Slavs utilized the Hussite 
movement in a vigorous attempt to secure their independence. 
In 1436 Sigismund was formally acknowledged king of Bohemia. 
In 1431, the year of the final overthrow of the Bohemians and 
the Hussites, he opened the council of Basel (q.v.), being 
resolved to establish a religious peace in Europe and to prevent 
the Hussite doctrines from spreading into Gennany. In 1438 
Sigismund died, leaving Germany involved in a quarrel with the 
papacy, but having successfully withstood the efforts of the 
Bohemians to acquire independence. Sigismund’s death marks 
an epoch in the history of the Empire, for his successor Albert 
of Austria proved to be the first of a long line of Habzburg 
emperors. Albert himself reigned only from 1438 to 1440, but 
on his death the imperial dignity was conferred upon another 
member of the Habsburg house, Freiderick, duke of Styria and 
Carinthia, known as the emperor Frederick HI. With his 
accession the imperial throne became practically hereditary in 
the Habsburg family. Frederick’s long reign, which lasted from 
1440 to 1493, was of little benefit to Germany ; for he show(jd 
no administmtive skill and proved a weak and incapable ruler. 
Undoubtedly his lot fell upxin evil days, for not only were the 
Turks at the height of their power, but both Bohemia and 
Hungary gave him much anxiety. The imminent fall tMpp 
of Constantinople, the last barrier of Christendom afCtm* 
against Islam in the East, was a threat not only to BtMotin- 
the Empire, but to all Christian Europe. But western 
Europe was too much occupied with internecine feuds to 
unite effectively against the common enemy. In vain the emperor 
John VI. had gone in person to solicit aid at the various obilits 
of the West ; in vain he had humbled himself to pay the price 
asked, by subecribing to the abnegation of the distinctive tenets 
of the O^odox Church, which secured the ephemeral reunion of 
Christendom at the council of Florence (143^)* The crusading 
spirit was dead ; the European powers stirred no finger to save 
the imperial city ; and in 1453 Sultan Mahommed IL rode 
through the breach over the body of the last of the Eastern 
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Caesars, aiid planted the descent on the dome of the metropolitan 
church of Eastern Christendom (see Turkey ; and Roman 
Empire, Later). 

The fall of Constantinople marked the definite establishm^t 
on European soil of a power alien and hostile to all that was 
characteristic of European civilization. It was a power, more- 
over, which could live only by expanding ; and for over two 
hundred years to come the dread of Ottoman aggression was a 
dominant factor in the piolitics of eastern Europie. The tide of 
Turkish advance could have been arrested by a union of Europe ; 
but the appeals of Pope Nicholas V. fell unheeded upon a sceptical 
age, intent only on its dynastic and particularist ambitions. 
To the emperor the ousting of the Ottomans from the Balkan 
peninsula seemed of less importance than the consolidation of 
the Habsburg power in Germany, and its extension over the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. France was 
exhausted by the long agony of the Hundred Years’ War, which 
came to an end the very year of the fall of Constantinople, and 
the French kings — especially Louis XL (1461-1483) — were busy 
for the rest of the century crushing out the remnants of feudalism 
and consolidating the power of the monarchy. As for Italy, 
with its petty tyrants and its condotiieti^ there was no hope of 
uniting it for any purpose whatever, least of all a religious 
purpose, and Spain was busy with her own crusades against the 
Moors. The exploits of John Hunyadi, king of Hungary, against 
the Turks, therefore, remained isolated and unsupported. In 
1456 he checked their advance northwards by a brilliant victory 
which led to the relief of Belgrade ; but he died the same year, 
and his death was followed by a struggle for the succession 
between Hungarians and Bohemians. The racial and religious 
quarrels of the Balkan peoples had made it possible for the Turks 
to obtain a foothold in Europe ; the jealousies and internecine 
struggles of the Christian states made possible the vast expansion 
of the Ottoman power, which in the 17th century was to advance 
the frontiers of Islam to those of Germany and to reduce the 
emperors, in their relations with the Porte, to the status of 
tributary princes. 

The victory of Ladislaus, son of Casimir, king of Poland, who 
succeeded in uniting in his own p>erson the crowns of Bohemia, 
Hungary and Poland, threatened to result in the permanent 
independence of those countries of the house of Habsburg. 
But in 1490 Ladislaus was compelled by Maximilian, son of 
Frederick III., to sign the treaty of Pressburg, providing for the 
eventual succession of the Habsburgs to Hungary and Bohemia. 

In other ways the reign of Frederick HI. laid the foundations 
of the greatness of his family. In 1477 Maximilian married Mary, 
CoatoHdm^ ^^uchess of Burgundy and heiress of Charles the Bold, 
rioao/^A#and through her the Habsburgs obtained Franche 
HmbMburg Comt6 and the Netherlands. The line, Bella gerant 
powT. Austria nube, well described the method 

by which the house of Habsburg increased its possessions and 
established its fortunes. A.E.LO.U. {Austriae esi imperare orhi 
universo) was the device invented for his house at that time by 
Frederick III. and it proved no idle boast. Maximilian L, the 
son of Frederick III., reigned from 1493 to 1519, and during his 
reign Europe passed from medieval to modem times. Some 
reforms in the Empire were carried out, but the events of his 
reign made it apparent that it was impossible to set up a central- 
ized monarchy in Germany (see Maximilian I. ; Germany and 
Austria : History). 

Tar different developments were taking place during the 
14th and 15 th centuries in France, Spain, the Scandinavian 
Fruce tm ^o^th and in England. During the greater part of the 
ib9 isth 14th century France was engaged in foreign wars and 
mmd i 4 tb in internal complications, and it seemed doubtful if a 
c 9 atuH 9 M. strong centralized monarchy would be firmly estab- 
lished. The failure of Philip VI. (1328-1350) and John (1350- 
1364) in their contest with England weakened the central power 
in Fr^ce, and, though Charles V. (1364-1389), owing to his own 
sagacity and the wetness of the English government, managed 
to regain for France many of her lost provinces, the French 
power both at home and abroad again declined under the rule of 


the incapable Charles VII. (1380-1422). In fact the year 1422 
may be said to mark the lowest st^e in the history of the French 
monarchy. From that year an improvement gradually set in. 
A national sentiment, as exemplified in the career of Joan of Arc 
(q-v.), was developed ; an alliance, essential for the successful 
expulsion of the English from France, was made in 1435 between 
the king of France and the duke of Burgundy ; and in 1439 the 
famous ordinance empowering the king to maintain a standing 
army and to raise money for its maintenance was passed at 
Orleans by the states-general. These measures proved successful ; 
in 1453 the Hundred Years’ War came to an end, and I^uis XI. 
managed between 1461 and 1483 to establish an absolutism 
in France on sure foundations. Under his successor Charles VIII. 
(1483-1498), Brittany was annexed, and France, secure from all 
danger of a feudal reaction, entered with the invasion of Italy 
in 1494 t)y Charles VIII. upon modem times. A similar process 
is observable in England and Spain. In England the Wars of the 
Roses were followed by the establishment of a strong monarchy 
under Henry VII., while in Spain P erdinand and Isabella estab- 
lished in place of anarchy the royal authority, and during their 
reign suppressed all attempts at provincial independence. In 
1491 the consolidation of Spain was completed by the conquest 
of Granada. In 1397, by the union of Calmar, the three kingdoms 
of Norway, Sweden and Denmark were united under Eric XIII. 
This union was, however, short-lived, and in the early years of 
the 1 6th century came definitely to an end (see Norway ; 
Sweden ; Denmark). 

The close of the middle ages and the beginning of modern 
times was marked by several noteworthy events. The invention 
of printing, the discovery of America and the invasion 
of Italy by Charles VIII. all occurred before the end oitb0 
of the 15th century, while in the early years of the i6th tatddio 
century the ideal of civil and ecclesiastical unity was 
finally shattered by the Reformation and by the development 
of the modem states system, accompanied by the prominence 
henceforward attached to the question of the balance of 
power. 

During the whole of the 15th century Europe had been affected 
by what is known as the Renaissance movement, which marked 
the transition from the medieval to the modern order. 

This movement, caused by the growth of learning, 
had its first home in Italy, which had witnessed a 
man^ellous revival of interest in classical antiquity, in painting 
and in sculpture, accompanied by a keen intellectual activity 
in religious and political, no less than in literary matters. Criti- 
cism -of existing beliefs was developed, knowledge became 
widely diffused, and, while the way was prepared for the sub- 
stitution of individualism for the old ecclesiastical system, the 
development of commerce coincident with the discovery of 
America and the establishment of monarchical systems destroyed 
feudalism (see Renaissance). The later years of the 15th, and 
the early years of the 16th, centuries may be described as the 
transition from medievalism to modern times, from feudalism 
to individualism, from the idea of a world church and a world 
empire to one in which national consolidation was the chief 
feature and monarchical government a necessity. 

From the beginning of the i6th century Europe entered 
upon modern times. Many events marked the close of the middle 
ages. The discovery of America, the decay of Venice, smmsty 
the development of the European states system, the rise 
of diplomacy as a permanent international system (see#M0 
Diplomacy), the wars of religion — all these are 
general chamcteristics of the new period upon which 
Europe now enters. With the growth of monarchies arises the 
belief in the divine right of kii^s, the development of teiritorial 
sovereignty, and wars of ambition like those waged by Louis XIV . 

With the i8th century democratic ideas first begin to appear 
side by side with the rule of the enlightened despots such as 
Frederick the Great, Catherine II. and Joseph IL The outbreak 
of the French Revolution brings to an end the old European 
system, upsets the ideas on which it was foimded, and lea^ to 
important territorial changes. 
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The advent of the Reformation, as has already been pointed 
out, finally shattered that ideal of civil and religious unity 
which had been the main chaxacteristic of the middle 
b^Mttceof beginning of the i6th century 

powrmnd £^urope sees the develofHnent of the modem states 
tinb0gia- system and becomes the scene of national wars in 
which the idea of the balance of power was the leading 
principle (see Balance of Power). That principle did 
not allow of the recognition of the rights of nation- 
alities, and till the wars of the French Revolution the interests 
of the various European states were usually subordinated to the 
dynastic aims of their rulers. During the ensuing centuries the 
balance of power in Europe was seriously threatened ; during 
the first half of the i6th century by Charles V., during the latter 
half of the same century by Philip II., in the first half of the 17th 
century by the house of Habsburg, and in the latter half by 
Louis XIV. 

The close of the Seven Years’ War seemed to prelude a period 
of British ascendancy on the continent, but that danger passed 
away with the outbreak of the war between Great Britain and 
her American colonies. For a time the balance of power in 
Europe was completely shattered by Napoleon’s brilliant 
conquests, but his fall, while to a great extent restoring the 
political equilibrium, gave an opportunity to Alexander of 
Russia to dominate Europe. Thus the i6th century definitely 
marked the beginning of modern times both from a political as 
well as from a religious point of view. 

With the accession of Francis I. to the French and Charles V. 
to the imperial throne began the long rivalry between France 
Th p far house of Habsburg, which continued with few 

interruptions till 1756. In the struggle between 
the rivMity CAisltIqs V. and Francis I., which began in 1521, the 
oiCtaHee former had the advantage, and the battle of Pavia 
FriuMfo/ (^5-5) seemed likely to lead to the permanent pre- 
eminence of the imperial cause. But unexpected 
allies were found by Francis in the German reformers and in the 
Turks. The nailing by Luther of his ninety-five theses to the 
door of the Wittenberg church, followed by the decisions of the 
diet of Worms in 1521, led to a rapid development of Lutheran 
opinions among the princes of the north of Germany. Charles 
V.’s victory over France in 1525 and his reconciliation with the 
papacy in 1529 seemed, however, to prelude the suppression 
of the Protestant opinions. But Francis I. again took up arms, 
while the invasions of Suleiman the Magnificent, during whose 
reign the Turkish influence was not only felt in Hungary and 
Germany but extended to the west basin of the Mediterranean, 
forced Charles to temporize. When in 1544 the conclusion of 
the peace of Cr^py with Francis I. enabled Charles to turn his 
attention to the rapid growth of Protestantism, it was too late 
to adopt with any chance of success a policy of suppression. 
In 1552 he found himself compelled to agree to the treaty of 
Passau which implied the adoption of a policy of compromise, 
and which in 1555 was followed by a definite arrangement at 
Augsburg, which admitted the principle of cujtis regio, ejus 
religio. Till the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War in 1618, 
the settlement of Augsburg tended to keep peace between the 
Catholics and the Protestants. Equally unsuccessful were 
Charles’s later efforts gainst France; in 1553 he lost Metz, 
Toul and Verdun, and in 1556 he retired to Spain, leaving the 
Empire to his brother Ferdinand, apd Spain, the Netherlands 
and his Italian possessions to his son Philip. The latter, after 
winning the battle of St Quentin in 1557, made peace with 
Henry II. of France by the treaty of Cateau-Cambr^sis in 

1559- 

By this peace a term was put to the struggle between France 
on the one hand and the Empire and Spain on the other, and the 
The France and Spain were enabled to turn their 

Counter attention to the issues raised by the immense growth 
ttatonam- of Protesttintism since 1521. While Qiarles V. had 
been engaged in his struggles with the Turks and the 
French, Protestantism had rapidly developed. In Sweden, 
in Denmark, in England, in various parts of Germany, and in 


France Protestant principles had been largely adopted (se^ 
Reformation). 

Though the forces of Roman Catholicism had for a time been 
vanquished they had still to be counted with. From the middle 
of the 1 6th centuty the growth of Protestantism began to be 
checked, and a period of reaction against the Reformation set in^ 
For a time it seemed that the efforts of Roman Catholicism 
would be successful and that the cause of Protestantism would be 
permanently weakened. The papacy since the beginning of the 
i6th century had reformed itself, the council of Trent (^.t».), 
which closed its sittings in 1564, had given Roman Catholicism 
a “clearly and sharply de&ied body of doctrine,” and the 
Catholic Church had become “ more united, less worldly, and 
more dependent on herself.” In this work of reorganization 
the Jesuits had played a great part, and the success of the 
Counter-Reformation was largely due to their efforts (sec 
Jesuits). Paul III., Pius IV. and V., Gregory XIII. and 
Sixtus V. are all good examples of the reformmg popes of the 
16th century. Under them the Jesuits worked ; they restored 
Catholicism in Poland, Bohemia and south Germany ; and 
supported by them the Inquisition crushed Protestantism out 
of Spain and Italy. 

The interest of the Counter-Reformation movement from 
1559 to r6i8 centres round Philip II. of Spain. While Pius V. 
(1566-1572) is the best example of the 
Reformation popes, Philip II. took the lead ot Philip tL 

European Catholic monarchs in working for the ex- 
tinction of Protestantism. His recovery of the southern Nether- 
lands for the Catholic cause, his attempt to conquer England, 
his intention of subjugating France, were all parts of a scheme 
to advance simultaneously his own power and that of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Circumstances combined to aid Philip, and while he was 
endeavouring to carry out his political aims, the Jesuits were 
busily occupied in winning back large portions of Europe to 
allegiance to the papacy. But failure attended most of Philip’s 
projects. Though he succeeded in recovering the southern or 
Walloon provinces of the Netherlands, he was unable to conquer 
the northern provinces, which under William of Orange formed 
themselves into the Dutch republic (see Holland : History), 
His scheme for the conquest of England failed, and the Spanish 
Armada was totally defeated in 1588. Nor was his plan for the 
.subjection of France more successful. After a tedious civil war 
between the Catholics and Huguenots, Henry of Navarre 
appeared as a national leader, who, having overcome the armies 
of the League with which Philip was allied, concluded the peace 
of Vervins in 1598. In consenting to this treaty Philip acknow- 
ledged that his schemes for the establishment of his influence 
over France had failed. Thus, when the i6th century closed, 
England’s independence was assured, the Dutch republic was 
established, the French monarchy was rapidly recovering from 
the effects of the religious wars and the decadence of the 
Spanish monarchy had set in. But the religious question was 
still unsettled, religious passions ran high, and no satisfactory 
agreement between Catholicism and Protestantism had been, 
or seemed likely to be arrived at. The successes of the G)iinter- 
Reformation under the Jesuits and such men as Ferdinand of 
Styria (afterwards the emperor Ferdinand II.) and Maximilian 
of Bavaria only roused strenuous opposition on the part of 
Calvinist princes such as Frederick IV., the elector palatine. 

Various events had indicated the approach of a final struggle 
between Protestantism and Catholicism during the early years 
of the 17th century. The seizure of Donauwortli, a 
town with Protestant sympathies, by Maximilian of proaebat 
Bavaria in 1607, the formation of the Protestant Union the Thirty 
in 1608 and of the Catholic League in 1609, the ques- 
tions raised in 1609 by the Cleves- Jiilich affair, the pre- 
parations of Henry IV. of France for an anti-Habsburg campai^ 
— all these showed that the political atmosphere was charged with 
electricity. Till 1618, however, an open conflict between Protest- 
antism and Catholicism in Germany was averted ; in that year 
the acceptance, by the Calvinist Frederick, the elector palatine^ 
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o£ the croTm of Bohemia^ proved the starting-point of the 
Thirty Years' War. 

Till the death of Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 that war preserved 
a religious or semi-religious character. The emp^or Ferdinand 
II., Phiip 111. of Spain and Maximilian of Bavaria 
undoubtedly hoped to suppress Protestantism in Ger- 
Wkr, many, while W aliens tein, the great imperial general, was 

prepared to conquer Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
and to coarvert the Baltic into an Austrian lake. Though the 
resistance of Christian IV. of Denmark was vain, tiie jealousy felt 
by the Catholic princes of Walenstein and the skill of Gustavus 
Adolphus caused the total failure of these ambitious schemes. 
All hope of seeing the imperial flag waving over the Baltic was 
dispelled by the victory of Breitenfeld, and that of Liitzen 
in 1632, and though Gustavus Adolphus fell in the last-named 
battle, he had saved north Germany from falling into the hands 
of the Jesuits. 

With his death the Thirty Years' War became in the main a 
political struggle between France and the Habsburgs — a con- 
tinuation of the wars of Francis 1 . and Henry 11 . 
PrmZefnto^^^^^ Charles V., and of the war between Henry IV. 
tAe wmr, ^^d Philip II. Ferdinand II. had attempted to carry 
back the religious history of the Empire more than 
seventy years, and had failed. He had endeavoured to make the 
Empire a reality and to revive and carry out the designs of 
Qiarles V. His failure was now complete. The edict of Restitu- 
tion issued in 1629 remained a dead letter, and from 1632 to 
1648 he and his successor Ferdinand III. had to employ all their 
energies in defending their possessions from the attacks of the 
French and Swedes. 

The death of Gustavus Adolphus followed in 1634 by the 
assassination of Wallenstein proved an admirable opportunity 
for the entry of France into the Thirty Years’ War. And till 
1648, in spite of occasional reverses, the French and their allies | 
gradually wore down their adversaries. After the death of Henry 
IV. in 1610 France had temporarily retired from a foremost 
place in the politics of Europe, and for some thirty years her 
ministers were busy in coercing the Huguenots and establishing 
the supremacy of the crown which was threatened by the nobles. 
Once united at home France was ready and eager to seize the 
opportunity for inflicting a severe blow upon the Habsburgs 
in Spain and Austria. The time for such action was well chosen. 
Austria was weakened by the war which had been waged since 
1618, while Spain, exhausted by her efforts in the preceding 
century, had entered upon a long period of decay, and was about 
to see Portugal regain its independence. The Protestant princes 
in the north of Germany were ready to ally with France and 
Sweden against the emperor, even the Catholic Bavarian duke 
was to prove a doubtful ally of the Habsbuig house. In 1642 
Richelieu and in 1643 Louis XIII. died, but though Louis XIV. 
was an infant, and the French nobles by their cabals hindered 
the work of the regency, Mazarin successfully carried out the 
anti-Habsburg policy of his predecessors and brought the war 
against Austria to a successful conclusion. (See further Thirty 
Ybars* War.) 

The peace of Westphalia in 1648 marked the virtual close of 
religious conflicts in Europe. It also marked the end of the 
TAepemce attempts of the Habsburgs to establish a monarchical 
•rW0at» system throughout all Germany. By that peace the 
pbrniim, practical independence of the German princes was 
assured. Henceforward each prince could decide what 
form of religion was to be observed in his dominions. Thus 
Lutheranism, Calvinism and Catholicism were alike tolerated, 
and this recognition of the principle of compromise prepared the 
way for a wider toleration. Moreover, the petty principalities 
of the Empire, which numbered over 300, were allowed the right 
of concluding alliances with any foreign power, of making their 
own laws, and of carrying on war. Thus, in consequence of this 
most important concession by the emperor, the Empire lost all 
elusion and became little more than a confederation.. The 
states had firmly established their ** liberties,” the princes were 
sow c ro a n dpated from imperial control, and it was evident that. 
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unless by some means the house of Austria could re-establish 
its ascendancy, the eventual dissolution of the Empire must 
sooner or later follow. Tlie peace of Westphalia thus marks for 
Europe, and in a special sense for Germany, the end of an 
im|X)rt^t epoch* For Germany the changes introduced into 
its political life amounted to nothing less than a revolution, for 
there “ the mainspring of the national life was broken.” For 
Europe the Thirty Years' War brought to a close “ the mighty 
impulses which the great movements of the Renaissance and 
Reformation had imparted to the aspirations ” of men in all 
parts of the western world. 

It was not, however, till the treaties of the Pyrenees (1659) 
and Oliva (1660) were signed that the echoes of the Thirty Years’ 
War died away, and Europe entered upon a period in rtetraatiM 
which the political ambitions of Louis XIV. threatened 
the interests of Europe and absorbed the attention 
of all European statesmen. During the intervening 
years from 1648 to 1659 Spain and France continued the struggle, 
while Charles X. of Sweden in 1654 entered upon a career of 
aggression and conquest in the north of Europe, which was only 
ended with his death on the 23rd of February 1660. Upon the 
balance of power in the north of Europe the wars of Charles X. 
had little permanent effect, and the peace of Oliva to a great 
extent merely marked the restoration of the status quo. But the 
peace of the Pyrenees was far more important. During its 
struggle with France, Spain found itself also involved in hostilities 
with England, and the real rottenness of the Spanish monarchy 
became rapidly apparent. Any assistance which might have 
been hoped for from the emperor was prevented by the formation 
of leagues of German princes — ^lay and ecclesiastical — in 1657 
and 1658, which had the full support of France. The effect of 
the formation of the second league was at once apparent : all 
hope of assistance to Spain from the emperor was seen to have 
disappeared, and the conclusion of a pacific settlement between 
France and Spain was at once arrived at. The peace of the 
Pyrenees was a triumph for the Rheinbund, no less than for 
France. 

With the beginning of the personal rule of Louis XIV. in 1661, 
and the return of Charles II. to England in 1660, a new period 
in the history of personal monarchy in Europe began. 

At the time of the peace of Westphalia the monarchy 
in Europe was under a cloud. In England the cause 
of Charles 1 . was lost ; in France the Fronde was holding its 
own against Mazarin ; in Germany the princes had triumphed 
over the emperor ; even in Russia the nobles were aiming at the 
curtailment of the power of the crown. But from 1660 it became 
evident that these attempts to secure the curtailment of the 
monarchical power were, with few exceptions, not destined to be 
successful. Though all chance of the establishment of a strong 
central authority in Germany had disappeared, the various states 
composing the Empire now entered upon a new period in their 
history and speedily formed miniature despotisms. Of these 
Brandenburg, Saxony and Bavaria were the most important. 
In Denmark Frederick III. made his crown hereditary, and his 
establishment of an absolutism was imitated by Charles XL of 
Sweden a few years later. 

Thus when Louis XIV. took into his own hands the government 
of France, the absolutist principle was triumphant all over 
Europe. The period of his personal rule lasted from 1661 to his 
death in 1715, and is known as “ the age of Louis XIV.” During 
that period France was the leading i^onarchy in Europe, and the 
most conspicuous not only in arms but also in all the arts of 
civilization. While Turenne, Luxemburg, Villars and many 
others exemplified, till the rise of Marlborough, the pre-eminence 
of French generals, Pascal, Racine, Corneille, Molfere and 
F^nelon tested to the commanding position taken by France 
in the world of literature. The building of Versailles and Ae 
establishment of the Fraich court there was an event of im- 
portance not only in the history of France, but ako in the 
history of Europe. The history of Europe may without ex- 
aggeration be during the reign of L^is XIV. to centre 
round Versailles. 
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During his reign France took the lead in European politics, 
and established her supremacy all the more easily, owing partly 
Tbtpouth ^ weakness of most of the European countries, 
emi^dh partly to the aggressions of the Turks, whose invasions 
Haaot of eastern Europe occupied from 1683 to 1699 

attention of the Poles and of the Austrians. The 
^'weakness or neutrality of the various European states 
was due to various causes. England was prevented till 1689 
from taking a part in opposing the ambitious schemes of Louis 
XIV. owing to the personal aims of Charles II. and James II. 
Philip IV, and Charles II. of Spain could do nothing to resist the 
growing ascendancy of France, owing to the increasing weakness 
and rapid decadence of Spain, whose disappearance from the 
rank of great powers was one of the most striking features in 
the history of Europe during the second half of the lyth century. 
The weakness of Germany from the peace of Westphalia to the 
end of the century, due partly to the establishment of the 
independence of the princes of the Empire, partly to the unrest 
in Hungary, partly to the aggressions of the Turks, was obviously 
an immense gain to Louis XIV. 

Realizing the strength of his own position and the weakness 
of that of most of the European states, he entered in 1667 into 
^ the Devolution war and secured several fortresses in 
Spanish Netherlands. From 1672 to 1678 he was 
again at war with Holland, and from 1673 with the 
emperor, Spain and Brandenburg as well. At the same time the 
Turks invaded Poland, but were successfully resisted by John 
Sobieski. In 1676, however, they made the favourable treaty of 
Zurawna, securing Kamenets and portions of Podolia and the 
Ukraine. Thus, while the Turks were threatening the inde- 
pendence of eastern Europe, Louis XIV. was attacking the 
independence of western Europe. In 1678 he made the treaty 
of Nijmwegen, securing great advantages for France. Till the 
end of the century Europe was faced with two serious problems : 
('ould she successfully cope with the Turks on her eastern 
frontier? And could she resist the continued aggressions of 
France on her western frontier ? Consequently the years from 
1678 to the end of the century were of vital importance to the 
European world. For during that period the French and Turks 
made unceasing efforts to extend their frontiers at the expense 
of Germany. Encouraged by the weakness of the chief European 
states, Louis set up the Chambers of Reunion, seized Strassburg 
in time of peace and attempted to annex Luxemburg. At the 
.same time it seemed that an independent Gallican Church would 
be set up, and that Louis, like Henry VIIL, would sever all 
connexion with Rome. The persecution of the Jansenists and 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 1685 established some- 
thing akin to religious uniformity in France. Buoyed up by his 
successes abroad and at home, and conscious that he had nothing 
to fear from England or from Spain, Louis prepared to carry out 
his schemes, with regard to the extension of his territory east- 
wards, at the expense of Germany. Simultaneously with Louis’ 
aggressions in western Europe, the Turks had made an attempt 
to capture Vienna in 1683. Fortunately the efforts of the 
emperor Leopold, aided by John Sobieski> king of Poland, were 
successful, and the Turkish tide of conquest was gradually but 
successfully checked. It was not, however, till the accession of 
William III. to the English throne that the tide of French 
conquest in western Europe was in like manner successfully 
resisted, and it was not till the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 that 
Louis realized that Europe had set a limit to his conquests. 
That treaty inflicted a tdowon the prestige of France, just as the 
treaty of Karlowitz, concluded in 1699, important step 

in the decline of the Ottoman power. By that treaty, which 
marks a definite beginning in the history of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, the l^nds of the emperor were freed, and he 
was able to devote his attention to the Spanish succession 
question, which already engrossed the attention of all Europe. 

The decadence of Sf^in had been obvious to all Europe since 
the middle of the century, and in anticipation of the death of the 
^fanish king Charles IL, Louis XIV. and William III. had made 
a paiiation treaty in October 1698, which was superseded in 
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I March 1700 by a second partition treaty. However, on the death 
of King Charles on the 1st of November 1700 Louis repudiated 
1 the partition treaties and accepted the crown of Spain 
for his grandson Philip, who became Philip V. of laajjJT 
Spain. Not content with this success Louis committed cm a im 
I a number of aggressive acts which led to the War 
of the Spanish Succession in 1702. That war continued till 1713, 
when the treaty of Utrecht, followed in 1714 by the treaties of 
Rastadt and Baden, ended a struggle which had many results of 
vital importance to Europe. Great Britain, strengthened by the 
possession of Gibraltar and Minorca, by her establishment in 
Canada, and by trading rights in South America, henceforward 
stood forth as a rising colonial power to whom the command of 
the sea was essential. Austria obtained not only Belgium, 
which she held till the French Revolution, but also a firm foothold 
in Italy, which she maintained till 1859. To Spain the war in- 
directly brought unexpected benefits. Freed from her expensive 
possessions in Belgium and Italy, and now ruled by a new 
dynasty, Spain, so far from meeting with the fate which later 
attended Poland, entered upon a new period in her career, and 
throughout the i8th century showed considerable power of 
resistance to the colonial policy of Great Britain. 

With all its defects the treaty of Utrecht proved in many 
ways an excellent settlement. Till 1740, although a few short 
wars took place, Europe as a whole enjoyed peace. 

But with the settlement of Utrecht Europe seemed JiaiJy. 
to have lost all touch with the high ideals which 
occasionally, as in the career of Gustavus Adolphus, or in the 
English great rebellion, or in the defence of Vienna by John 
Sobieski, were met with. The i8th century was marked by 
the dominance of a perverted system of the balance of power, 
which regarded such acts as the Prussian seizure of Silesia and the 
partition of Poland as justifiable on the ground that might is right. 

Before many years had passed after the treaty of Utrecht it 
became evident that two new nations were forcing themselves 
into the front rank of European powers. These were , ^nrepw 
Russia and Prussia. The treaty of Nystiid in 1721 ^poUUat- 
was to the north of Europe what the treaty of Utrecht 
was to the western and southern nations. It marked 
the decline of Sweden and the rise of Russia, which henceforth 
played an important part in European politics. Nevertheless 
till 1740, with the exception of the short Polish Succession War 
1733-35 and the equally short war of 1737-39, in which Russia 
and Austria fought against Turkey, no general European struggle 
took place. That this was so was due in great measure to the 
alliance of 1717 between Great Britain and France, to the 
subsequent peace policy upheld by Walpole, Fleury, Patino and 
Horn (the English, French, Spanish and Swedish ministers), to 
the hostility between the courts of Vienna and Madrid — only 
momentarily healed by the treaty of Vienna in 1725 — and to the 
uncertain character of Russian politics. 

During those years from 1713 to 1740 the great powers were 
slowly forming themselves into groups, bound together by 
motives of interest. Thus Spain and France after 1729 began 
to realize that both countries were interested in checking Great 
Britain’s colonial developments, while Spain was also ready to 
seize every opportunity of increasing her possessions in Italy at 
the expense of Austria. 

With the year 1740 Europe entered upon a new epoch. The 
rival^ of Austria and Prussia for the leadership of Germany 
definitely began, and the struggle between 
Britain and France for supremacy in India, Canada 
and the West Indies entered upon an acute phase. 

The War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) holds therefore 
an important place in the history of Europe, and proved with the 
Seven Years’ War, which was practically a continuation of it, 
of very real interest to Europe. 

In April 1748 Great Britain, France and Holland signed 
preliminaries of peace, which on the i8th of October became 
the definitive treaty of Ak-la-Chapelle. The other powers con- 
cerned agreed to the treaty with reluctance, Spain on the 20th of 
October, Austria on the 8th of November, and Sardinia on the 
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20th of November. By the terms of the peace France and Great 
Britain restored the conquests in America, India and Europe 
ThmTr^aty which each had made from the other. As regards the 
ofi4/jr-/4i- Other powers, the peace left serious heart-burnings. 

Sardinia, though gaining territory in the Milanese, 
!/-#«• compelled to relinquish her hold on Piacenza and 

its territory, and to restore Finale to Genoa; Austria had to 
yield Parma and Piacenza to Don Philip, and to recognize the 
loss of Silesia to Prussia ; Spain was compielled to forgo all hope 
of regaining Gibraltar. The importance of the terms of this 
treaty lies in the fact that they indicate not only the lines 
followed by later European settlements, but also the tendency of 
later European developments. To Great Britain the treaty was 
only a pause in her expansion in Canada and in her advance to 
the establishment of her influence over all India. To France 
the treaty was equally a presage of future disasters in India and 
Canada. The retention of Silesia by Prussia was a pronounce- 
ment to all Europe that a new power had arisen which was 
destined in 1866 to oust Austria from her dominant position in 
Germany. The gains won by Sardinia, too, indicated that the 
real danger to Austria's position in Italy would come from the 
house of Savoy. 

The Seven Years’ War (1756-63) opened with a diplomatic 
revolution as important as that of 1717, when France and Great 
Britain made an alliance. In May 1756, as a reply 
VMn^Wmr. treaty of Westminster the Second, made in 

January between Great Britain and Prussia, France 
and Austria united in the treaty of Versailles. This unexpected 
union, which lasted till the French Revolution, between two 
powers which had been hostile to each other from the beginning 
of the i6th century, amazed all Europe. However, it had not the 
results expected, for although Russia, which was allied with 
Austria, sent large armies headed by capable generals to the war, 
Frederick the Great remained unconquered. This result was 
partly due to the English alliance, partly to the incapable French 
generals, and partly to the state of internal politics in Russia. 
The treaties of Paris (February 10, 1763) and Hubertsburg 
(February 15) marked an important stage in the history of 
Europe. By the first Great Britain emerged from the war an 
imperial power with possessions all over the world, by the second 
Prussia was recognized as the equal of Austria in Europe. 

The period from the close of the Seven Years’ War to the 
French Revolution saw all the special characteristics and 
CloMeot of the i8th century in an accentuated form. 

tb0S0V9ii Benevolent despotism found representatives not only 
Y^mn^Wmr in Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, but also in 
iotho Joseph II., Catherine II., Charles III. of Spain, and 
Leopold of Tuscany. Reforming ministers, too, 
flourished in the persons of Tanucci, Turgot, Squillaci, 
Florida Blanca, D’Aranda and many others. Instances, too, of the 
low state of political morality are to be found. The indefensible 
seizure of Silesia by P'rederick the Great was followed in 1772 
by the equally immoral partition of Poland, and it was clearly 
apparent that monarchs, though ostensibly actuated by a desire 
for the welfare of their subjects, were resolved that reforms 
should come from above and not from below. The chief Euro- 
pean events during these years were (i) the partition of Poland ; 
(2) the war of the Bavarian Succession ; (3) the alliance of Russia 
with Prussia in 1764 and with Austria in 1781 ; (4) the entry of 
France and Spain into war between Great Britain and her 
American colonies ; (5) the combined attack of Russia and 
Austriaagainst Turkey (1787-92) ; (6) the Triple Alliance of 1788. 

No sooner was the Seven Years’ War ended than France and 
Spain, having made the third family compact in 1761 (the 
other two were signed in 1733 and 1743), prepared to take 
revenge upon Great Britain at the first favourable opportunity. 
The result of this determination, and of Great Britain’s absorp- 
tion in internal politics, was that Russia, Prussia and Austria 
were enabled to carry out the first partition of Poland in 1772, 
The entry of France into the American w^ar of independence 
rendered it impossible for Joseph II., single-handed, to carry out 
his project of exchanging the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, 
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and he was compelled, after a short war, to give up for the time 
his project and to agree to the treaty of Teschen (1779). The 
continuance of the American War proved of great value to 
Russia and enhanced her position in Europe. Not only had she, 
together with France, brought about the treaty of Teschen, but 
in 1780 she headed the league of armed neutraJity, and between 
1780 and 1784 annexed the Crimea. The conclusion of the war 
of American Independence enabled Great Britain to regain her 
influence in Europe, and when Russia and Austria combined 
I to attack Turkey, and when France threatened to re-establish 
I her influence in Holland, Pitt formed with the Prussian king 
and the stadtholder the famous Triple Alliance of 1788. During 
the ensuing four years the influence of that alliance made itseS 
felt in an unmistakable way. All hope of the establishment 
of French influence in Holland was destroyed ; Denmark was 
forced to relinquish an attack on Sweden, then at war with 
Russia ; and after Leopold of Tuscany had succeeded Joseph II. 
as emperor in 1790, the revolution in the Netherlands was brought 
to an end. Moreover, through the influence of Leopold the 
hostility of Prussia to Austria was removed, and the two powers 
in July 1790 made the treaty of Reichenbach. Great Britain, 
the chief member of the Triple Alliance, had supported the pacific 
solution of all these questions so menacing to European peace, 
and Pitt was aided in his policy by the emperor Leopold, who in 
1791 made the treaty of Sistova with the Turks. Danger to 
the peace of Europe was, however, caused by the attempt of 
the Spaniards to annex Nootka Sound, and by the continuance 
of the war between Russia and Turkey. The former difficulty 
was, however, removed in November 1790 by an agreement 
between Great Britain and Spain, and in January 1792 Russia 
made the treaty of Jassy with Turkey. 

Instead of Europe remaining at peace the year 1792 saw the 
beginning of a series of wars which did not come to a final 
conclusion till the battle of Waterloo. While the east 
of Europe was engaged in war, and while the I'riple Revotu- 
Alliance was busy attempting to restore peace to Europe, tioa, 
the French Revolution had broken out in 1789. The 
assistance given by France to the American colonists had brought 
the country to bankruptcy, and no course was left to Louis XVI. 
except to summon the states-general in May 1789. In that year 
a revolution against the reforms of Joseph II. had taken place 
in the Netherlands, and a revolution was being prepared in 
Poland for the overthrow of the aristocratic constitution and for 
the establishment of an hereditary monarchy. At first the revolu- 
tion in France was entirely occupied with internal reforms, but 
after the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in September 
1791 the Girondists, whose influence became paramount, deter- 
mined by the advice of Brissot to insist upon a policy of menace 
towards the Empire which would inevitably lead to war. War 
would, they hoped, result in the downfall of monarchy in France. 
On the other hand, Lafayette and his party advocated war on 
the ground that it would strengthen the cause of monarchy. 
In April 1792 war was accordingly declared upon Austria, then 
in alliance with Prussia. After a short period of failure the 
French in September won the battle of Valmy, and in November 
the battle of Jemappes. French armies advanced to the Rhine, 
Belgium was occupied, the Scheldt was declared ojien, and 
Holland was threatened. In consequence of the d^er to 
Holland, Pitt adopted a warlike tone, and in February 
1793 France declared war upon Great Britain. 
that war Spain, Sardinia and Tuscany joined, so that t»twm 
France was practically fighting all Europe. Neverthe- Prmmc 9 
less, owing to the want of union among the allies, to 
the Polish questions which distracted Prussia and 
Austria, and to the determination and patriotism of all 
classes in France, the allies were discomfited and the league of 
powers broken up in 1795, when the treaties of Basel were made. 
Only Great Britain, Austria and Sardinia remained in arms 
against France, which was till 17^ ruled by the Directory. 
The next few years witnessed a series of most startling evente. 
The successes of Napoleon Bonaparte in the Italian campaigns 
of 1797 and 1798 led to the peace of Cherasco with Sardinia^ 
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and the peace of Campo Formio witli Austria. Only Great 
Britain remained at war with France. In 1 799, taking advantage 
The absence of Napoleon in Egypt, the Second 

tfmtit 0 / Coalition was formed by Russia, Great Britain and 
LunivMe Austria. Though the French were driven from Italy, 
Massena defeated the Russians in Switzerland, and the 
*’*** English were forced to retire from Holland. The return 
of Napoleon from Eg}^pt was followed by the establishment of the 
Consulate in November 1799, overthrow of the Austrians 

at Marengo and Hohenlinden, by the treaty of Luneville with 
the emperor, and by the treaty of Amiens in 1802 with the 
English government. (See French Revolutionary Wars.) 

Up to this point the Revolution may be said to have benefited 
Europe and to have shaken to its base the 18th-century ideas of 
Tb0 government. During the years succeeding the peace 
a^nuMa of Campo Formio a revolution was effected in Germany. 
Rmirn- The Holy Roman Empire had become an anachronism, 
and as soon as France became possessed of the left bank 
of the Rhine it was obvious that the imperial constitution required 
revision. The jealousies existing among the German princes and 
the overthrow of Austria at Austerlitz enabled Napoleon to 
carry out a revolution in Germany according to his own ideas. 
At first, in 1804, new arrangements were made with regard to 
the character and formation of the diet. The constitution of 
that assembly was so altered that a Protestant majority free 
from Austrian influence was now assured. The middle states, 
such as Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Hanover, 
received additions of territory, taken either from the ecclesiastical 
states or from the lands belonging to the imperial knights. After 
Austerlitz Napoleon in 1806 established the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and the Holy Roman Empire came finally to on end. 
A great European revolution had been now effected, but much 
remained to be done before a feeling of nationality could be 
aroused among the people of central Europe. 

Already before the peace of Amiens Pitt had tried to stir up 
national feeling in Austria and Prussia, the means which he 
Tf suggested for opposing Napoleon being in great 
cMUMeMof measure those which were adopted in 1813 and 1814. 
NMpoi 0 oa*M But during Pitt’s lifi^time central Europe was not 
Mucceau. nioved by any feeling of nationality or of patriotism. 
During the war of the Second Coalition in 1799 Austria had acted 
without any regard for her allies, while Prussia, from motives of 
jealousy of and from want of confidence in Austria, had refused 
to move. It was not till the small states which hitherto had 
formed independent units had been destroyed and Austria and 
Prussia trampled under foot by Napoleon that a strong national 
spirit in Germany was evoked. Until the treaty of Tilsit hud 
been signed in 1807 there was no visible growth of a national 
uprising in any part of Europe. During the intervening years 
Prussia had been crushed at Jena and her kingdom cut short 
(1806), while Alexander I. of Russia, after a fierce campaign 
against Napoleon, had agreed in 1807 to the treaty of Tilsit, 
which apparently placed Europe at the feet of France and 
Russia. Napoleon was, as he thought, now in a position to 
Napotaon l^***”^ about the humiliation of Great Britain. Already 
aimsmttha iti No\'ember 1S06, realizing that he could not ruin 
deMtntctiott England by direct invasion, he had issued the first 
lirttaitt Decree, which ordered the exclusion of British 

goods from the continent. The Continental System 
necessitated by the victory of Trafalgar was thus definitely set 
up. After Tilsit he proposed to become supreme in the Baltic, 
and, by securing the dependence of Spain and Portugal, to 
dominate the M^iterranean, and to resume his plans for con- 
quests in the East, and for the destruction of the British power 
in India. Thus the effects of the British naval victories of the 
Nile and Trafalgar would be completely nullified, the Mediter- 
ranean would be closed to British ships, Great Britain’s Indian 
possessions would be lost, and Great Britain herself would be 
forced by starvation into surrender. Fortunately for Europe 
various circumstances hindered the realization of these ambitious 
schemes. Alexander, who feared that the French emperor 
desir^ Constantinople, never proved a very helpful ally, the 


measures token by Great Britain seriously interfered with 
Napoleon’s schemes, and, before he had subjugated Spain, first 
Austria in 1809 and then Russia in x8ia offered an active resist- 
ance to his projects. The first note of opposition to Napoleon’s 
plans was struck by Canning, when in 1807 he carried off the 
Danish fleet to England. Then the British fleet conveyed to 
Brazil in safety the Portuguese royal family when Portugal was 
invaded by Junot, while the surrender of 30,000 French troops 
at Baylcii in July 1808, which was followed in August by the 
convention of Cintra, indicated that Spanish patriotism was, 
when roused, as effective as in the days of the Spanish Succession 
War. Austria was tlie first country to follow the example of 
Spain, and though she was defeated at Wagram and forced to 
accept Napoleon's hard terms, the national feeling aroused in 
Germany in 1809 mpidly developed. But Napoleon was appar- 
ently unconscious of the growth and importance of a national 
sentiment in any of the subject countries. In 1810 he had 
married Marie Louise of Austria, on the 20th of March i8n a 
son was born to him, and he now seems to have resolved upon 
the establishment of a strictly hereditary empire with Paris 
its capital and Rome its second city. In extent, his empire 
would be vaster than that of Charlemagne, and the pope was to 
be completely subordinate to the emperor. This conception of 
the establishment of a reformed Holy Roman Empire with its 
centre at Paris did not appear unrealizable in 1811 when every- 
thing seemed to favour the new Charlemagne. Napoleon’s 
power was apparently securely established, and during the years 
iBio and 181 1 he was again returning to his vast oriental designs. 
A sudden check, however, was alx)ut to be placed upon his 
ambitious schemes. 

The establishment of French influence in Italy and Germany 
had stirred up in both countries a national feeling, the growth of 
which was encouraged by the example of Spain. Noy.^^^ 
greater mistake was ever made by Napoleon than ^r/vmpA 0/ 
when, ignoring the strength of the Spanish resistance, ** nation- 
and the development of a national movement 
Germany, he resolved to enter upon the Russian camjjaign and 
to march to Moscow. Unconsciously Napoleon “ Imd called 
into vigorous life the forces of Democracy and Nationality in 
Germany and Ittdy.” The failure of the Moscow campaign led 
at once to a national rising in Prussia, and as soon as Austria 
had united her forces with those of Prussia and Russia, the over- 
throw of Napoleon at Leipzig in October 1813 was tlie result, 
and “ the imperial yoke was shaken from the neck of the German 
people.” Napoleon's wars had roused feelings of patriotism in 
Italy, Germany, Russia and Spain. It was at least realized by 
the nations of continental Europe, what had long been apf)arent 
to Englishmen, tliat a nation to be strong must be united. To 
“ the subversive cosmopolitanism ” of tlie French Revolution 
was now opposed the modern idea of nationality, against wliich 
the Napoleonic legions hurled themselves in vain. (See 
Napoleon I. ; Napoleonic Campaigns ; French Revolution ; 
Alexander L, emperor of Russia ; Metteknicii.) (A. Hl.) 

The downfall of Napoleon involved that of the political system 
of Europe which he had constructed. The changes wrought by 
the revolutionary period in the old states system were, 
however, too profound to admit of any attempt at a 
complete restoration, even had the interests of the otBuropa. 
allied jjowers been consistent with such a course. 

The object of the four great powers in whose hands the settlement 
of Europ>e now lay, was rather, after taking precautions to 
confine France within her “ legitimate boundaries,” to arrange 
such a ** just equilibrium ” in Europe that no individual state 
should for the future be in a position to overset the balance of 
power. The first object was to be attained by the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient dynasty in France, as a guarantee to Europe 
against a renewal of the revolutionary propaganda; the 
second was the work of the congress of Vienna, by of viatma, 
which, between September 1814 and June 1815, the 
reconstruction of Europe was taken in hand. The 
opening of the congress, in which for the first time all Europe 
seemed to be united for the friendly settlement of common 
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intcre^^ was hailed as the dawn of a new era. In a sense it was 
so ; buft hardly in the manner nor to the degree that some hod 
hoped. In its councils the arts of the old diplomacy, still inspired 
by the traditional principles or lack of principles, were directed 
to the old ends ; and the world, as though the popular upheaval 
of the Revolution had never been, was treated as real estate 
to be parcelled out by the executors of Napoleon’s empire among 
sovereigns by divine right, regardless of the wishes of the popu- 
lations, which figured in the protocols merely as numbers to he 
balanced and bartered one Eigainst the other. 

This process of “ dividing the spoils,” as Gentz called it, was 
naturally pregnant with piossibilities of quarrels. Of these the 
most dangerous was that provoked by the resolution of the 
emperor Alexander I. at all costs to keep the former grand-duchy 
of Warsaw for himself, while compensating Prussia for the loss 
of some of her Polish territories by the annexation to her of all 
Saxony. The deadlock caused by the stubborn insistence on 
this plan, which the other great powers were equally determined 
to frustrate, all but led to war, and by a secret treaty signed on 
the 3rd of January 1815, Great Britain, France, and Austria 
agreed to make common cause in that event against Russia and 
Prussia. It needed Napoleon’s return from Elba (March 1815) 
to remind the powers that their particular interests must still be 
subordinated to those of Europe. The common peril restored the 
broken harmony ; and while the armies of the Alliance were 
closing in for the final struggle with the French emperor, the 
congress hurried on its deliberations, and on the gth of June 
1815, a few days before the battle of Waterloo, by which 
Napoleon’s power was finally shattered, the Final Act, embodying 
the treaties of Vienna, was signed. 

The territorial arrangements thus effected were for half a 
century the basis of the states system of Europe, and the 
treaties in which they were defined the charter of 
international relations. It was in central Europe, 
m§atM of where Napoleon’s policy had most profoundly affected 
irw pre-revolutionary system, that the greatest changes 

*** were made. No attempt, indeed, was made to restore 
the Holy Roman Empire, in spite of the protest of the pope 
against the failure to re-establish “ the centre of political unity ” ; 
but the Confederation of the Rhine having come to an end, 
Germany was reconstituted as a confederation of sovereign 
states, in which all the former members of the Empire which 
had survived the revolutionary epoch found a place (see Ger- 
many). Austria, in virtue of the imperial tradition of the house 
of Habsburg, received the presidency of the federal diet ; but 
the bulk of her territories lay outside the frontiers of the Con- 
federation, and the non-German character of the Habsburg 
monarchy was accentuated by the other arrangements at the 
congress. In Italy Lombardo-Venetia was erected into a 
kingdom under the Austrian crown ; while the dynastic settle- 
ments in the other Italian states tended to make Austrian 
influence supreme in the peninsula (see Italy). In return for 
this, Austria surrendered her claim to her former possessions in 
the Low Countries, which were annexed to the crown of Holland, 
so as to form, under the title of the United Netherlands, an 
eflScient barrier to French aggression northwards. The function 
of defender of Germany on the Rhine frontier which Austria thus 
abandoned was assigned to Prussia, an arrangement pregnant 
with momentous issues. In compensation for her disappoint- 
ment in the matter of Saxony, half of which was ultimately 
restored to the dynasty of Wettin, she received a large accession 
of territory in the Rhine provinces, carved partly out of the 
suppressed kingdom of Westphalia, partly out of the former 
ecclesiastical states, and comprising the imperial city of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and the former electorate of Cologne. To Prussia 
abo was conceded the right to garrison the federal fortress of 
Luxemburg. 

Of the other German states, Bavaria, which alone was suffi- 
ciently powerful to be of any great importance in the general 
affairs of Europe, reaped the reward of her timely defection 
from the cause of her protector Napoleon. She had, indeed, to 
'tbstore to Austria the territories annexed to her at the expense ; 


of the Habsburg monarchy by the French emperor : Tirol, the 
Quarters of the Inn and of the Hausruck, and p>art of Salzburg. 
But she received ample compensation ebewhere, notably the 
former Bavarian Palatinate with a strip of territory to connect 
it with Bavaria proper. The right to garrison the federal fortress 
of Mainz was also ultimately conceded to her. Bavaria was thus 
placed in a position to continue her traditional policy of aiming 
at the position of a European great power and holding the 
balance between Austria and Prussia (see Bavaria : History). 
The two other German states whose elevation to kingdoms had 
symbolized a similar ambition, Saxony and Wurttembcig, were 
henceforth relegated to a position of third-rate importance ; 
Saxony depended for her very existence on the rivalry of her 
more powerful neighbours: Wiirttemberg protested in vain 
against the dictatorship of the great powers to which she was 
forced to submit. Finally, the electorate of Hanover, partly 
out of compliment to the king of Great Britain, partly b^ause 
with the abolition of the Holy Empire the title elector had fallen 
obsolete, was elevated to a kingdom. The request of the elector 
of Hesse for a similar concession in his case was refused by the 
powers assembled at Aix-la-Chapclle in 1818. 

Of great importance were the changes effected in the north 
and east of Europe. The affairs of the Ottoman empire, which 
the treaty of Bucharest (1812) between Russia and Turkey had 
left in a very unsatisfactory condition, were not dealt with by 
the congress, in spite of the efforts of Great Britain to bring them 
into discussion. But the concessions made to the emperor 
Alexander elsewhere represented a notable advance in the 
European position of Russia. The possession of Finland, 
conquered from the Swedes in 1808, was confirmed to her ; 
and, above all, the erection of the former grand-duchy of Warsaw 
into a constitutional kingdom of Poland under the Russian crown 
not only thrust the Muscovite power like a wedge into the heart 
of Germany, but seemed to threaten the Polish possessions of 
Austria and Prussia by setting up a quasi-independent Poland 
as a centre of attraction to the scattered elements of the Polish 
nation ; though in the sequel the eshiblishment of the city of 
Cracow and its territory as an independent republic, to avoid the 
difficult question of its assignment elsewhere, proved a more 
fruitful source of nationalist unrest. In the north the settlement 
confirmed by the congress marked the definite withdrawal of 
the Scandinavian Powers from any active influence on the affairs 
of the continent. Alone of the faroenu monarchs of the 
Napoleonic age Bernadotte retained the crown of Sweden, to 
which, by the treaty of Kiel, that of Norway had been added. 
On the other hand, by the cession of Swedish Pomerania to 
Prussia, Sweden finally withdrew from the southern shores of 
the Baltic. The Scandinavian states ceased henceforth to play 
any determining part in European politics. In the south, on 
the other hand, the restoration of Savoy and Piedmont to Victor 
Emmanuel I., king of Sardinia, and the incorporation in his 
dominions of the territories of the former republic of Genoa, 
were factors pregnant with mighty issues. The object of this 
increase of the power of the house of Savoy was but to erect a 
barrier against any possible renewal of French aggression in 
Italy ; in effect it established the nucleus of the power which 
was to struggle successfully with Austria for the hegemony of 
Italy. 

The gains of Great Britain in Europe were comparatively 
small, though by no means unimportant. By the retention of 
Malta she secured her power in the Mediterranean, and this was 
further increased by the treaty of Paris (November 5, 1815), 
by which the powers recognized her protectorate over the Ionian 
Islands. (See Vienna, Congress of.^ 

But for the episode of the Hundred Days, France would have 
emerged from the congress with recovered prestige and mistress 
of at least some of the territorial gains of the revolution- 
ary wars ; though Napoleon had thrown away, during powvn 
the negotiations at Chaitillon, the chance of preserving 
for her her “ natural frontiers ” of the Rhine, the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. After Napoleon’s second downfall she was in 
serious danger of dismemberment, for which the German powers 
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clamoured as essential to their safety. That Louis XVIII. 
continued to rule over the territories handed down to him 
by his ancestors ” was due to the magnanimity, or policy, of the 
emperor Alexander I. {q.v,\ and the oommonsense of Castlereagh 
and Wellington, who saw well that the “ just equilibrium/^ 
which it was their object to establish, could not be secured if 
France were unduly weakened, and that peace could never be 
preserved if the French people were left to smart under a sense of 
permanent injury. By the second peace of Paris, signed on 
the 2oth of November 1815, France retained her traditional 
boundaries. The unsatisfied ambition to secure her “ national 
frontiers was to bear troublesome fruit later. 

That the treaties embodied in the Final Act of Vienna repre- 
sented a settlement of all outstanding questions was believed by 
nolxjdy. They had been negotiated for weary months in an 
atmosphere of diplomatic and feminine intrigue ; they had been 
concluded in a hurr>’, under the influence of the panic caused by 
Napoleon’s return from Elba. To Friedrich von Gentz they were 
at best but “ partial arrangements,” useful as forming an 
authoritative basis for the establishment of a more complete 
and satisfactory system. The history of the international politics 
of Europe for the years immediately succeeding the congress of 
Vienna is that of the attempt to establish such a system. 

After a quarter of a centuiy" of almost ceaseless wars, what 
Europe needed above all things was peace and time to recuperate. 
Tnmty of conviction was common to all the powers who had 
Nov, 2$, inherited Napoleon’s dictatorship in Europe ; but on 
ISIS, mad the question of the method by which peace should be 
Concert secured, and the principles which should guide their 

0 urope. ^ fateful divergence of view soon became 

apparent within their councils. All were agreed that France still 
represented the storm centre of Europe ; and a second treaty, 
signed on the 20th of November 1815, renewed the provisions of 
the treaty of Chaumont, in view of any fresh outburst of the 
French revolutionary spirit. But the new treaty went further. 
By its 6th article it was declared that “ in order to consolidate 
the intimate tic that unites the four sovereigns for the happiness 
of the world, the High Contracting Powers have agreed to renew 
at fixed intervals . . . meetings consecrated to great common 
objects and to the examination of such measures as at each of 
these epochs shall be judged most salutary for the peace and 
prosperity of the nations and for the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe.” This was the formal charter of the concert of the great 
powers by which for the next seven years Europe was governed, 
a concert to which the name “ Holy Alliance ” has been commonly 

but erroneously applied. The Holy Alliance, drawn up 
^mHace, emp)eror Alexander I., and signed by him, the 

emperor Francis, and King Frederick William III. of 
Prussia on the 26th of September 1815, represented a different and 
conflicting ideal. Actually it was not a treaty at all, but at best a 
declaration of principles to which any Christian could subscribe, at 
worst — to quote Castlereagh — “ a piece of sublime mysticism and 
nonsense ” from the political point of view (see Holy Alliance). 
It gained its sole political importance from the persistent efforts 
of the tsar and his ministers to replace the committee of the great 
powers, established by the treaty of the aoth of November, by a 
Universal Union ” of all the powers, great and small, who had 
signed the Holy Alliance, and thus to establish that Confedera- 
tion of Europe ” of which the autocratic idealist had borrowed 
the conception from the theorists , of the 18th century (see 
Alexander L, emperor of Russia). It was clear from the first 
that any attempt to set up such a central government of Europe 
under a “ universal guarantee ” would imperil the 
^^be sovereign states ; and from the 

Canc&rt, Great Britain, represented by Castlereagh, pro- 

1 tested agwnst it. She would consent to take common 
action on the ba^ of the treaties she had actually signed, 
coosulfangt with her allies on each case as it arose ; but to vague 
and ^^leral engagements she refused to commit herself, ^e 
attit!^ of Austria and Prussia was from the outset less clear. 
Mettemich was tom between dread of revolution and dread 0^ 
Sussiai; the Holy Alliance^ though essentially verbiage/’ 
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might be useful in holding the imperial Jacobin in dieck ; the 
'' universal guarantee ” c^d not but be discouraging to the 
“ sects ” ; on the other hand, the extreme willingness of the tsar 
to march 200,000 Russians for any ” European ” purpose in any 
direction convenient or inconvenient to Austria, was — to say 
the least— disconcerting. Frederick William 111., on the other 
hand, though he too had signed the Holy Alliance with reluctance, 
in moments of panic saw in the ” universal guarantee ” his best 
defence against the renewed attack by France which was his 
nightmare. In effect, owing to the firm attitude of Castlereagh 
at the congress of Aix-la-Chapclle, “ the transparent soul of the 
Holy Alliance ” never received a body, though attempts were 
subsequently made at the congresses of Troppau, Laibach and 
Verona to apply some of its supposed principles— attempts 
that led to the definitive breach of Great Britain with the 
Alliance. 

The highwater-mark of the activity of the Allies as a central 
government for Europe was reached at the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (q.v.) in 1818. France was now admitted to coagroMa 
the Alliance, the objects of which were reaffirmed by a of A/x«y«- 
public declaration to which she adhered ; but at the ChmpeMm, 
same time a secret treaty renewed the compact of 
(liaumont between the four other powers. Certain questions 
outstanding from the congress of Vienna wen; referred for settle- 
ment to a ministerial conference to meet at Frankfort in the 
following year. The treaty which was the result of this con- 
ference was signed on the 20th of July 1819. The bulk of it was 
concerned with territorial settlements in Germany : between 
Austria and Bavaria, and Bavaria and Baden ; but some of the 
articles arranged for the cession of the border fortresses Philippe- 
ville and Mariembourg to the Netherlands, defined the frontiers of 
Savoy, and settled the reversion of the Italian duchies held by 
the empress Marie Louise. 

Meanwhile the balance of forces within the European concert 
had shown a tendency to shift. At the outset the restless 
activity of the emperor Alexander, his incalculable 
idealism, and his hardly veiled ambitions had drawn #. of 
Austria and Great Britain together in common suspicion Ruaaimmad 
of an influence that threatened to be little less disturb- 
ing to the world’s peace than that of Napoleon. But 
at Aix Mettermich had begun to realize that, in the long-run, 
the system of repression which he held to be essential to the 
stability of the Europ)ean, and above all of the Austrian, polity 
would receive little effective aid from Great Britain, fettered 
as she was by constitutional forms ; while Alexander, alarmed 
at the discovery of revolutionary plots against his person, had 
already shown gratifying signs of repentance. The ** Jacobin ” 
propaganda of the tsar’s agents continued, it is true, especially 
in Italy ; and, in spite of the murder of the dramatist Kotzebue, 
as a Russian emissary, by the fanatical “ Bursche ” Karl Sand, 
Alexander joined with Castlereagh in protesting against the 
reactionary policy embodied in the Carlsbad Decrees of October 
1819. But the murder of the duke of Berri on the 13A of 
February 1820 completed the Russian autocrat’s “ conversion.” 
At the congress of Troppau, which met in the autumn of the same 
year, he was a “ changed man,” committed henceforth heart 
and soul to Mettemich and his policy. The outcome of thi.s new 
understanding was the famous Troppau Protocol, codgraaa 
published to the world on the 19th of November 1820, mad pm- 
and si^ed by Austria, Prussia and Russia. The toeotoi 
immediate occasion of this manifesto was the military 
insurrection, under General Pepe, at Naples, by which 
the Spanish constitution of 1812 had been forced on the king 
(see Naples : History), But the protocol embodied a general 
principle involving issues infinitely more important than any 
arising out of this particular question. “ States which have 
undergone a change of government due to revolution,^’ it de- 
clared, the results of which threaten other states, tpso 
cease to be members of the European alliance, and remain 
excluded from it till their situation gives guarantees for l^al 
order and stability. If, owing to such alterations, immediate 
danger threatens other states, the powers bind themselves, by 
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peaceful means^ or if need be by arms, to bring back the guilty 
state into the bosom of the Great Alliance/' 

This was, in effect, an attempt to apply the principle of the 
Carlsbad Decrees to all the world ; and, had the attempt suc- 
ceeded, all Europe would have been turned into a confederation 
on the model of that of Germany ; for a political alliance, 
charged with the safeguarding of the territorial settlement 
defined by treaty, would have been substituted a central diet 
of the great powers, armed with undefined authority ; and the 
sovereign independence of the nations would have been at an 
end. To any such principle, and therefore to the protocol in 
which it was embodied, Great Britain offered an uncompromising 
opposition. In vain Mettemich urged upon Castlereagh that 
the protocol was but the logical conclusion drawn from premises 
to which he was already committed ; for, if the alliance was to be 
effective in maintaining peace, it must interfere wherever and 
whenever peace should be threatened, and therefore to crush 
internal revolutions which could not but have an external result. 
The logic was perfect ; the proposition that on which every 
** project of peace " must eventually break. Castlereagh 's reply 
was, in brief, that Great Britain could never admit a principle 
which she would not in any circumstances allow to be applied 
in her own case. 

The absence of the signatures of Great Britain and France 
from the Troppau protocol marked the first rift in the alliance, 
a rift that was soon to develop into a breach. For the 
time, indeed, the crack was “ papered over." Castle- 
reagh was prepared to leave Austria a free hand to 
deal with the risings in Naples and Piedmont, since 
she had treaty rights in the former case and her interests, os an 
Italian power, were threatened in both. Great Britain was even 
represented at the congress which reassembled at Laibach in 
January 1821, though Lord Stewart, the ambassador at Vienna, 
was not armed with full powers. Castlereagh had 
oiLSblch invitation sent to the king of Naples 

tS2i . attend the congress, as implying “ negotiation," an 

improvement on the dictatorial attitude of the protocol. 
But everything in the conferences tended still further to shatter 
the unstable foundations of the alliance. Capo dTstria, as though 
the debates of Aix-la-Chapelle had never been, raised once more 
the spectre of the “ Universal Union " which Castlereagh 
believed he had laid for ever. Mettemich, anxious to prove to 
the Italian Liberals that the tsar was no longer their friend, 
welcomed the demonstration, and Prussia followed obediently 
in Austria’s wake. " It is clear," wrote Lord Stewart, " that a 
Triple Understanding has been created which binds the parties 
to carry forward their own views in spite of any difference of 
opinion which may exist between them and the two great 
constitutional governments." (See Troppau and Laibach.) 

But the narrower " Holy Alliance " of the three autocratic 
monarchies, as opposed to the two western constitutional 
monarchies, was not in fact destined to take shape 
revolution of 1830. Several factors 
laSpmia, delayed the process, notably the revolt of the Greeks 
against the Ottoman rule, and the Spanish Question, 
which latter formed the main subject of discussion at the con- 
gress of Verona in 1822. In the Eastern Question the interests 
of Austria and Great Britain were identical ; both desired to 
maintain the integrity of Turkey ; both saw that this integrity 
was in the greatest peril owing to the possible intervention of the 
Orthodox tsar in favour of his co-religionists in revolt ; and both 
agreed that the best means of preventing such intervention was 
to bind the Russian emperor to the European concert by using 
his devotion to the principles of the Holy Alliance. At Verona, 
however, the Eastern question was entirely overshadowed 
by that of Spain, and in this matter the views of Great 
diametrically opposed to those of the 
tSM. * other powers of the alliance. She shared indeed with 
France and Austria the strenuous objection to the 
emperor Alexander’s proposal to march 150,000 Russians into 
Piedmont in order to deal with Jacobinism whether in France or 
Spain ; but she protested equally strenuously against the counter- 


proposal of France, which was ultimately adopted, that a French 
army §hould mardi into Spain to liberate the king from his 
constitutional fetters in the name of Europe. George Canning, 
carrying on the tradition of Castlereagh, once more protested, 
through Wellington, as British plenipotentiary at the congress, 
against the whole principle of intervention ; and when, in spite 
of the British protest, the other powers persisted, the breach of 
Great Britain with the continental alliance was proclaimed to 
all the world. When, on the 7th of April 1823, the French army 
under the duke of Angouleme crossed the Bidassoa, the great 
experiment of governing Europe through a central committee 
of the great powers was at an end. (See Verona, Congress of ; 
Alexander I. ; Londonderry, Robert Stew’^art, 2nd marquess 
of ; Canning, George.) 

Henceforth, though the treaties survived, and with them the 
principle of the concert on which they were based, “ Europe " 
as a diplomatic conception tends to sink into the back- 
ground and to be replaced by the old international « conWe- 
anarchy of the i8th century. To Canning this develop- ration of 
ment seemed wholly welcome. He applied to the^"'^^^*'^ 
rivalry of states the Liberal principle of free competition as the 
sole condition of healthy growth. “ VillMe is a minister of thirty 
years ago," he wrote to Bagot on the 3rd of January 1823, “ no 
revolutionary' scoundrel : but constitutionally hating England, as 
Choiseul and Vergennes used to hate us, and so things are 
getting back to a wholesome state again. Every nation for itself, 
and God for us all." But the essential difference between the 


rivalries of the i8th and 19th centuries was in the conception 
of the “ nation." To Canning, as to the diplomatists of the 
congress of Vienna, “ nation " was synonymous with “ state," 
and national boundaries were those defined by the treaties, 
which Canning was as bent on preserving as any of his 
reactionary contemporaries. The conception of the 
divine right of every nationality to readjust political 
frontiers to suit its own ideals was as foreign to him 
as to Mettemich. Yet this principle of nationality, which was 
destined during the 19th century to wreck the political structure 
consecrated at Vienna, and to leave to the succeeding age a host of 
unsolved and insoluble problems, found in Canning its earliest 
champion in the higher councils of Europe. The recognition of 
the independence of the South American republics and of the 
belligerent rights of the Greek insurgents were both in the first 
instance motived by the particular interests of Great Britain ; 
but they were none the less hailed as concessions to the pi inciples 
of nationality, to which they gave an impetus which was destined 
to continue till the face of Europe had been transformed. 

This in fact constitutes the main significance for Europe of 
the War of Greek Independence, which lasted from the first 
rising of the Greeks in the Morea in 1821 till the Boropo 
signature of the treaty of London on the 7th of May and the 
1832 (see Greek Independence, War of ; Turkey : reyoitot 
History), Its actual outcome, so far as the political 
structure of Europe was concerned, was but to add an insignificant 
kingdom to the European states system. But its moral effect 
was immense. I'he sacrosanctity of the status quo had been 
violated, and violated with the active aid of three of the powers 
of the continental alliance : Russia, France and Great Britain. 


Mettemich was right when he said that, in principle, there was 
no difference between the Greek insurgents and any other 
“rebels against legitimate authority," and the Liberals of all 
Europe, forced into inactivity by the Austrian police system, 
hailed in the Greeks the champions of their own cause. Phil- 
hellenism, beyond its proper enthusiasm, served as a convenient 
veil for agitations that had little concern with Greece. Other 
forces making for political change were simultaneously at work, 
The peace secured by the concert of the powers had given free 
play to the mechamcal and industrial innovations 
tliat heralded the marvellous economic revolution of pngtaaa; 
the coming age ; wealth increased rapidly, and with it riao of Uta 
the influence and the ambition of the middle classes, 

The revolution of July 1830, which established the 
bourgeois monarchy in France, marked their first trium^^. In 
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countries less economically advanced, e,g. Germany and Italy, 
the attempt to follow French example ended in failure ; but 
the revolt of the Belgians, for reasons partly economic and 
partly national, against the domination of the Dutch, 
r/ojM^ resulted in the establishment of the independent king- 
iS 30 . dom of Belgium — the first actual breach in the terri- 
torial settlement of 1815. In Great Britain the 
agitation of the disfranchised middle classes, which seemed to 
threaten a violent revolution, ended in 1832 in the passing of 
the Reform Bill and their admission to political power. (See 
France ; Germany ; Italy ; Belgium ; English History.) 

The easy success of the revolutions in the west of Europe 
had been due, not to any reluctance of the reactionary powers 
to interfere on the basis of the old agreements, but to their 
preoccupation with the national revolt in Poland 
view of this, and of the attitude of Great Britain, they had to 
recognize the title of Louis Philippe as king of the French, 
merely stipulating that he should guarantee to maintain the 
treaties. In spite of the overthrow of the legitimate dynasty in 
France, and of the partition of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the territorial settlement of Vienna remained, after the revolution 
of 1830, substantially intact. Outside the limits of the treaties, 
however, fateful changes were in progress. These were deter- 
mined, broadly speaking, by the two main questions that 
dominated international politics between the years 1831 and 
1841 : (i) the antagonism between the western constitutional 
powers, France and Great Britain, and the eastern autocratic 
powers, Russia, Austria and Prussia ; and (2) the crisis in the 
Eastern Question resulting from the revolt of Mehemet Ali, 
pasha of Egypt, against the Porte. 

The strained relations between Great Britain and France, 
resulting from the French policy of aggression in the Spanish 
peninsula, which had more than once brought the 
two powers to the verge of war, had been eased before 
•*ent9ai9.** l^^e fall of the government of Charles X. The peril of 
a French hegemony over the vast colonial empire of 
Spain had been forestalled by Canning’s recognition of the 
independence of the South American republics ; the intrigues 
of France in favour of the partisans of Dom Miguel in Portugal 
had been checkmated by a politic breach, on behalf of the 
Portuguese Liberals, of the British principle of non-intervention, 
and finally the chief cause of offence had been removed, in 1827, 
by the withdrawal of the French army of occupation from Spain. 
In the Greek question the two powers had acted cordially in 
concert ; and this good understanding even the French conquest 
of Algiers in 1830, which laid the foundations of the French empire 
in Africa, had not availed to shatter ; for the eyes of the Tory 
ministry were still fixed on France as the potential focus of 
revolutionary propaganda, and any over-sea possessions she 
might acquire v/ere, in Wellington’s opinion, so many hostages 
for her good behaviour given to British sea-power. The results 
of the July revolution in Paris were accepted by Great Britain 
so soon as it became clear that Louis Philippe stood for peace and 
not for revolutionary aggression ; the armed intervention of 
Fran::e in favour of the Belgians in August 1831 was stopped 
by the firm language of Palmerston; the French occupation 
of Ancona, as a countermove to Austrian aggressions in Italy, 
was accepted as an incident of the balance of power ” ; and 
the intention of the king of the French to abide by the treaties, 
which became clearer with the consolidation of his power at 
home, paved the way for that entente between the two Liberal 
powers which lasted until 1840. 

The cleavage between the fundamental principles of the two 
groups of autocratic and constitutional powers was not only 
Thecea- ^ general attitude towards constitu- 

«#ito<ioM/tional and national movements, but affected also the 
V. tt0 position taken up by them during the crisis of the 
M&ioamtie Eastern question evoked by the revolt of Mehemet 
Ali, pasha of Egjrpt, a crisis by which between 1839 
and 1841 all other diplomatic issues were overshadowed. (See 
Mbhemst Ali.) During the Greek revolt the efforts of Austria 
had been directed to preventing a Russian attack upon Turk^ ; 


these efforts had failed, and Mettcmich’s worst fears seemed to 
1x5 realized when the Russo - Turkish campaigns of 1828-29 
issued in the treaty of Adrianople (September 14, 1829) 
and the apparently complete \*assalage of the sultan to OmHum 
the tsar. But when, in 1832, Sultan Mahmud appealed Qamth o . 
in his despair to the emperor Nicholas to save him j?||****^ 
from ruin at the hands of the Eg^-^ptian rebels, and, as 
the result, the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (July 8, 1833) seemed to 
place definitively in the hands of Russia the keys of the Black 
Sea, it was left to France and Great Britain to give voice to 
the protest of Europe. Austria, alarmed by the revolutionary 
movements of 1830, accepted the fact of Russian preponderance 
at Constantinople, rather than risk a breach with the autocrat 
who was now the main pillar of the Holy Alliance. The emperor 
Nicholas, for his part, was equally prepared to surrender some 
of his ambitions in the East for the sake of the common cause, 
tlie more so since to Russian statesmen the maintenance of 
Turkey in a condition of weakness and dependence now seemed 
preferable to any attempt to break it up. The result ^ ^ 

of these disptisitions was the convention of Miinchen- 
gratz (September 18, 1833) between Russia, Austria and MUnchem* 
Prussia, by which the three powers undertook to MeMtM\mae 
guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman empire. In 
the following month a secret convention was signed at 
Berlin between the same powers (October 15), reaffirming the 
right of the powers to intervene in the internal affairs of a 
friendly state at the request of its legitimate sovereign, a right 
with which no third power would be allowed to interfere, such 
interference to be regarded by the three powers as an act of 
hostility directed against all of them. 

This reconstitution of the “ Holy Alliance ” on a narrower 
basis was the work of the emperor Nicholas, whose masterful 
personality had by this time quite overshadowed 
influence of Metternich in the councils of the autocratic yv/cAo/f*/. 
powers. There was no formal breach of the Grand 
Alliance ; the “ treaties ” remained in force ; but the®^'*^®"* 
French revolution of 1830 had produced a practical disruption 
which was every day accentuated by the attitude of the British 
government under the influence of Palmerston. For Palmerston 
had now become ‘‘ the firebrand of Europe,” openly proclaiming 
his contempt for international law and equally openly posing as 
the protector of ” oppressed nationalities.” ” If these two 
powers (France and England),” wrote the tsar to King PYederick 
William of Prussia, ” have the courage to profess loudly rebellion 
and the overturn of all stability, we ought to have the right and 
the courage to support Divine right.” This deep cleavage of 
principles was immediately exhibited m the attitude of the powers 
towards the troubles in the Spanish peninsula. In September 
1833 Ferdinand VII. of Spain died, and, under the Pragmatic 
Sanction, his daughter Isabella .succeeded under the 
regency of Queen Christina; in July, Dom Miguel, the spaiamad 
absolutist pretender to the throne of Portugal, had Portagat. 
made himself master of Lisbon. In Spain Don Carlos, Qaadntph 
Ferdinand ’s brother, claimed the crown as the legitimate 
heir, and began the long agony of the Carlist wars ; 
in Portugal the constitutionalists upheld in arms the rights of 
Queen Maria da Gloria (see Spain and Portugal). Carlists and 
Miguelists, making common cause, had the moral support of the 
allies of Miinchen^atz ; while France and Great Britain took 
the side of the Liberals. A formal alliance between the two 
western powers, proposed by Talleyrand, was indeed refused by 
Palmerston, who had no wish to commit Great Britain to an 
irrevocable breach with Austria and Russia, and was suspicious 
of the ambitions of France in Spain ; but ultimately a triple 
alliance between Great Britain, Spain and Portugal — with the 
object of restoring order in the penmsula — ^was converted, 
under pressure from the French government, into the Quadruple 
Alliance of the 22nd of April 1834. 

The entente implied by this formal instrument was, however, 
more apparent than real. When, in the spring of 1835, Queen 
Christina applied to the Allies for help against a renewed 
Carlist rising, Palmerston’s suspicions were again aroused by 

IX. 30 a 
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the somewhat naive suggestion of Thiers that France should 
once more intervene as in 1823, a suggestion that was firmly 
rejected. Palmerston’s counter-proposal of an English 
^^P^dition met with as little favour in Paris. The 
Anglo-French entente was proving but a “ cardboard 
alliance/* as Wellington called it ; and the emperor 
Nicholas, to whom the existence of Louis Philippe as king of the 
French was at once a sacrilege and a menace, b%an with a good 
hope to work for its destruction. The fears roused by the Reform 
Act of 1832 had been belied by its results ; the conservative 
temper of the British electorate had restored to Great Britain 
the prestige of a legitimate power ; and the pledge of the ts?ir’s 
renewed confidence and goodwill was the visit of the cesarevich 
(afterwards the emperor Alexander II.) to the English court in 
A pi ^^39* without its effect on the public 

sentiment ; but the triumph of the tsar’s diplomacy 
PrpacA was due to fresh complications in the Eastern question, 
patptttp (iue to the renewed effort of Sultan Mahmud to crush 
the hated viceroy of Egypt. These events will be found 
outlined in the article Mehemet Alt. Here it will suffice to say 
that the convention of I.ondon of the 15th of July 1840, signed 
by Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia without calling 
France into counsel, marked the definite breach of the Anglo- 
French entente, a breach which was but imperfectly healed by 
the Straits* Convention signed by all the powers on the 13th of 
July 1841. ^ 

The Straits* Convention was hailed by Count Nesselrode, the 
Russian foreign secretary, as having re-established the federa- 
Qnmt system of the European states on its old basis.*’ 

BHtmla This was true, in so far as it created yet another 
mad precedent for the ccmcerted action of the European 
^^'*®®** powers, and once more consecrated the right of 
“ Europe ’ to decide in common on questions of first-rate inter- 
national importance. But the divergence of interests and 
principles within the concert were too great to be healed by the 
settlement of a single issue, however important, and this diver- 
gence increased as events moved towards the revolutionary 
outbreaks of 1848. When, in 1846, the independent republic 
of Cracow was suppressed by agreement of the three autocratic 
powers, on the ground that it had become a dangerous centre of 
revolutionary agitation, it was Great Britain and France that 
protested against an arlntrary infraction of the treaties by the 
very ^vemments which had laid the greatest stress upon their 
sanctity. The entente between the two Liberal powers had been 
patched up after the closure of the Egyptian Question ; it was 
cemented by visits of Queen Victoria and the prince cxinsort to 
the Chateau d’En (1843 ^*45)3 Louis Phihppe 

to Windsor (1844) ; and it survived, in spite of several causes of 
friction, notably the crisis in Morocco until 1846, when the 
affair of the Spanish Marriages brought it to a somewhat dramatic 
conclusion. 

The attempt to secure the succession to the Spanish throne 
for his descendants by pressing on the marriage of the duke of 
Montpensier with the infanta Luisa, before that of 
•*Spaai9t the 3roung queen Isabella had been proved to be fruitful 
Mar- in children, was on the part of I^uis Philippe more 
than a breach of faith with Groat Britain (how deeply 
it was resented may be learnt from Queen Victoria’s letters) ; 
it was a breach of faith with the revolution that had made him 
king. Since 1840, indeed, the whole tendency of the king’s 
policy had been to revert to the traditional standpoint of the 
Bourbons; internally, “resistance** to the growing claims of 
the democracy ; externally, dynastic ambition. But in en- 
deavouring to win the goodwill of the reactionary powers he only 
succeeded in losing that of the classes of his own people on which 
authority was based. In 1847 he Joined with the 
ruaryRa- three autocratic powers in supporting the clerical and 
voiur/ao,'' reactionary Sonderbund in Switzerland, in defiance of 
the protests of Great Britain and the attitude of the 
majority of Frenchmen. When, in February 1848, the revolution 
broke out in Paris, the bourgeois monarchy, utterly discredited, 
fell without a struggle (see France and Louis Philipm:). 


The revolution in Paris was not the cause of the political 
upheaval which in the year 1848 convulsed Europe from Ireland: 
to the banks of the Danube ; it had indeed been pre- 
ceded by the triumph of Liberalism in Switzerland, or 
by successful revolutions in Naples and Palermo, and outaHia 
by the grant of a constitution in Piedmont ; but 
flaming up as it were in tlie revolutionary centre of Europe, it 
acted as the beacon signal for the simultaneous outbreak of 
movements which, though long prepared, might but for this 
have been detached and spasmodic. It was this simultaneity 
which gave to the revolutions of 1848 their European character 
and their formidable force. They were the outcome of various, 
dissimilar and sometimes contradictory impulses — political, 
social, racial. In France the issue resolved itself into a struggle 
between the new working-class ideal of Socialism and the 
bourgeois ideal of the great Revolution ; in England the 
Chartist movement presented, in a less degree, the same char- 
acter ; in Germany, in the Austrian empire, in Italy, on the other 
hand, the dominant motives were constitutional and nationalist, 
and of these two the latter became in the end the determining 
factor. The events of the different revolutions are described 
elsewhere (see France ; Austria ; Germany ; Hungary ; 
Italy). From the poin^ of view of Europe such unity as they 
possessed was due to their being, so far as Central Europe was 
concerned, directed tigainst the system of “ stability ** associated 
with the name of Mettemich. In liatred of this .system German, 
Czech, Magyar, and Italian were united ; Kossuth’s great speech 
of the 3rd of March echoed far beyond the frontiers of Hungary ; 
the fall of Mettemich (March 13) was a victory, not only for the 
populace of Vienna, but for all the peoples and races which had 
worn the Austrian fetters. It was tlie signal for revolutions in 
Hungary (the passing of the ‘‘ March I-aws ”), in Bohemia, in 
Prussia (March 15), in Milan; on the 23rd of March, Charles 
Albert of Sardinia, placing himself at the head of the Italian 
national movement, declared war against Austria. Against a 
movement so widespread and apparently inspired by a common 
purpose the governments were powerless. The collapse of the 
Austrian administration, of which the inherent rottenness was now 
revealed, involved that of those reactionary powers which had 
leaned upon it. One by one they accepted what seemed to be 
the inevitable ; even Pope Pius IX. sent troops to fight under 
the banner of St Peter for the Italian cause ; while in Berlin 
Fredvciick William IV., wrapped in the gold and black colours f)f 
imperial Germany, pxjsed as the leader of “ the glorious German 
revolution.” When, on the i8th of May, the parliament of 
United Germany was opened at Frankfort, it seemed as though 
pan-German dreams were on the threshold of realization ; while 
in Italy, early in the same month, Lombardy, Modena, Parma 
and Piacenza declared by plebiscites for incorporation in the 
north Italian kingdom, Venice folloiwing suit on the 4th of June. 
A profound mixlffication of the European states system seemed 
inevitable. 

That, in the event, the revolutions of 1848 left the territorial 
settlement of Vienna intact, was due in the main to the marvellous 
resisting power of t^ Habsburg monarchy, the 
strength of which lay in the traditional loyalty of the 
army and the traditional policy of balancing race 
against race within the empire. The triumph of iwoiu- 
democracy in Gennany was made possible only by the 
temporary collapse of the Habsburg power, a collapse 
due to the universality and a^arent unanimity of the 
onslaught upon it. But it was soon dear that the unanimity was 
more apparent than real. The victory of the democratic forces had 
been too easy, too seemingly overwhelming ; the establishment 
of the constitutional principle in the main centres of autocracy 
seemed to make common action against the powers of reaction 
of secondary importance, and free play was allowed to the racial 
and national antagonisms that had been present from the first. 
The battle of Gennan, as well as of Italian, liberty was being 
fought out on the plains of Lombardy ; yet the Gennan demo- 
crats, whether in Vienna or Frankfort, hailed the victories of the 
veteran Radetzky as triumphs of Germanism. In Bohemia the 
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revolution was wrecked on the rivalry of German and Czech ; 

when the Hungarians drew the sword against Austria, the 
imperial government was reinforced by the hatred of the southern 
Slavs for their Magyar task-masters. 

Thus, from the chaos of warring races, the old order began 
slowly to reappear. So eariy as the 15th of June 1848 Prince 
victory a: Windischgriitz had restored order in Prague and re- 
tboeom^ ceived the thanks of the Frankfort parliament; on 
oorwmHvo the 25th of July Radetrky’s victory at Custozza set 
free the imperialist army in Italy ; on the 4th of 
September Jellachich, ban of Croatia, invaded Hungary in the 
name of the united empire ; bn the ist of November Windisch- 
gratz entered democratic Vienna. The alliance of the army 
and the Slav races had won the victory over German democracy. 
The combating of Hungarian nationalism proved a longer and a 
harder task ; but the Austrian victory of Kapolna (February 
26-27, 1849) encouraged Schwarzenberg to dissolve the rump of 
the Reichsrath at Kremsier and proclaim a new constitution for 
the whole empire, including Hungary, llie Magyar victories that 
followed issued in the prodamation, on the 14^1 of April, of the 
independence of Hungary. But though the Austrian arms had 
not been strong enough to crush the Hungarian revolt, they had 
proved at least the vitality of the conservative prindple. The 
emperor Nicholas I. of Russia had watdied in disgusted silence 
the weak spirit of concession with which die revolutions had 
been everywhere met ; so long as the sovereigns seemed to forget 
their divine mission he had held rigoroudy aloof, and had only 
broken silence to congratulate Windischgriltz on his capture 
of Vienna and Schwarzenberg on his reassertion of vigorous 
principles. Now, however, that Divine Right was in arms 
against the forces of disorder, he was prepared to listen to the 
prayer of the emperor Francis Joseph for assistance against the 
Hungarian rebels. The engagements of 1833 were remembered ; 
and in the brotherly spirit of the Holy Alliance, Hungary was 
subdued by Russian armies and handed over, without quid pro 
quoy to her legitimate king. 

Gdrgei’s capitulation of Vilagos (August 14, 1849) cleared the 
ground for the complete restoration of the system destroyed by 
the March revolutions of the year before. The refusal 
of Frederick William IV. of Prussia to accept the 
AoMtiio, imperial crown (April 21, 1849) had already advertised 
Coaven- the failure of the constitutional and unionist movement 
of ifj Germany ; and Prussia, her military prestige re- 

I8S0, stored, stood once more face to face with Austria in 

rivalry for the hegemony of Germany, In the diplomatic 
contest that followed Prussia was worsted, her claims to an 
independent supremacy in the north were defeated, and the con- 
vention of Olmiitz (November 20, 1850) restored the status qua 
of the Confederation as established in 1815. 

Within three years of the great upheaval of 1848 the forces of 
revolution seemed everywhere to have been subdued, the states 
system of Europe to have been re-established on the 
basis of the treaties of Vienna. In reality, however, 
Burope. restoration was only on the surface ; the cracks in 

the structure of the European system had — to use 
Bismarck^s phrase applied to another occasion — only been 
“ papered over ” ; and soon ominous rents revealed the fiu:t 
that the forces that had threatened it with sudden ruin were 
still at work. One fateful br^ch in the treaties had, indeed, 
been accepted as beyond repair ; when the dust of the revolu- 
tionary turmoil was at length laid a Bonaparte was once more 
firmly seated on the throne of France. The emperor Nicholas, 
watching from the calm of Russia, had realized all that the 
recognition of this fact would involve ; he had proposed to set in 
motion the somewhat rusty machinery of the Grand Alliance, 
but the other autocratic powers were in no case to support a 
legitimist crusade, and when Napoleon in 1852 assumed the title 
of emperor, all Europe recognized his right to do so, even 
Nicholas being fain to content himsdf with refusing to treat the 
parvenu monarch as his " brother,^' and to admit his style of 
third ” Napoleon, which seemed to imply a dynastic claim. 
Napoleon, indeed, was accepted by the powers, as he was wel- 
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corned by the FVench p^ple, as the saviour of society ” frdm 
the newly revealed porik of the social revolution. For new 
and ominous forces bui made their appearance since the revolu- 
tion of 1830 had established the middle classes in power. The 
industrial development had proceeded in tlie west of Enirope 
with astonishing rapidity, with its resulting concentra- 
tion of vast populations in factories and factoiy cities ; 
and this “ proletariat,^’ excluded from any voice in the * *** 

government, and exposed in accordance with the prevailing 
economic theories of doctrinaire Liberalism to the horrors of 
unrestricted competition, had begun to oiganize itself in a 
movement, of which the catchword was “ the right to work ** 
and the banner the red flag of the socialist commune. The 
reijgn of Charles X. had been the reductio ad absurdum of the 
principle of legitimacy ; that of Louis Philippe had discredited 
for ever government l>ased solely on the bourgeoisie ; the social- 
istic experiments of 1848 in Paris had collapsed amid the anarchy 
and bloodshed of the June days. At this opportune moment 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed to the French 
people the “ Napoleonic Idea ” as conceived by . 

himself. The great Napoleon had been the incarnation ^ 

of the Revolution, had “ sprung armed from the 
Revolution, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter ; he had 
ruled because to him the people, by whom the Revolution had 
been made, had delegated the duty of representing, protecting 
and guiding it. Of tliis idea Louis Napoleon conceived himself 
to be the heir ; and when by a double plebiscite the French 
nation had established him in supreme power, first as president 
for life (1851), then as emperor (1852), he was able to claim 
that he represented the people in a far more immediate sense 
than could be asserted of tlie chance majority of any repre- 
sentative assembly. 

It was clear that, sooner or later, Napoleon HI. would prove a 
disturbing force in Europe. His title to rule was that he repre- 
sented France ; it followed therefore that he must be Bconomto 
hostile to the treaties,” by wliich the traditional 
aspirations of France, e.g . for her natural boundaries ” in 
of Rhine, Alps and Pyrenees, were restrained. He 
reigned as “ emperor of the French ” ; it followed that he 
represented that principle of nationality which the treaties 
ignored. He could not afford — as Metternich bad said of 
Ferdinand of Naples — “ to treat his throne as an arm-chair ” ; 
and any activity he might display would be almast certainly at 
the expense of the established order. At the outset, indeed, it 
was his policy to pose as its custodian. To conciliate the French 
clericals he supported the pope against the Italian Liberals ; 
but otherwise he proclaimed aloud his devotbn to the arts of 
peace. A period of rapid material expansion succeeded the unrest 
of the revolutionary years ; engineers and men of science were 
quickly producing a change in all the material conditions of life, 
greater than could have been effected by any political revolution ; 
especially the face of Europe was gradually l)eing covered with a 
network of railways, which it was hoped would draw the Euro- 
pean nations not only materially but morally closer together. 
The first universal exhibition, opened under the auspices of 
the prince consort at London in 1851, was intended to advertise 
and consecrate the dawn of a new era of international peace and 
goodwill. The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, once hailed as the 
“ bright Koh-i-niir of the West,” remains the dismal monument 
of a hope so soon to be belied hy the hard logic of events. For no 
period since 1815 has been so occupied with wars and the rumours 
of war as the twenty years that followed the opening of this 
great temple of peace. 

One question, that of the ultimate destination of the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, which threatened the tranquillity of 
the West, was temporarily settled by the conference of 
London in 1852 (see Schleswig-Holstein Question). 

But about the same time anxious watchers noticed 
on the political horizon in the East a cloud, no bigger 
than a man's hand, that threatened a serious storm. At first 
this was no more than a quarrel between Greek and Latin monks 
about the custody of certain holy places and things in Palestine. 
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It soon, however, became clear that behind these insignificant 
combatants loomed the figures of the emperors of Russia and 
France. The motives that induced Napoleon to take up the 
cause of the rights of the Latin church in this matter were partly 
political, partly personal. He resented the tsar's attitude 
towards himself ; he wished to gain the firm support of the 
cleigy for his throne ; he desired to win prestige for himself 
and his dynasty by reasserting the traditional influence of 
Fr^ce in the Ottoman empire. The events that led up to the 
Crimean War, and those of the war itself, are told elsewhere (see 
Crimean War). Great Britain had been drawn into the war by 
her traditional policy of preserving the Ottoman empire as a 
barrier against the advance of Russia to the Mediterranean and 
the consequent danger to the British empire in India. It is now 
generally conceded that, so far as these objects were concerned, 
the war was a tragic mistake. The hopes that were built on the 
capacity of Turkey to reform itself were disappointed ; the re- 
strictions imposed upon Russia were repudiated at the first 
opportunity, during the Franco-German War in 1870 ; and the 
results of the Russo-Turkish War of 1876 have shown that a far 
more eflfective barrier against Russia than the weakened Ottoman 
empire has been furnished by the young and vigorous 
otpZiM! states of the Balkan Peninsula. None the 

tss 6 . * less, the treaty of Paris (1856), by which the war was 
closed, marks an important epoch in the diplomatic 
history of Europe ; and it is impossible to say that the blood 
spilled in the Crimea was wholly wasted. At the time the main 
success of the allied powers seemed to be in the thrusting back 
of Russia from the Danube by the cession of Bessarabia, the 
extinction of Russian sea-power in the Black Sea, the formal 
repudiation of the tsar's claim to a special right of interference 
in Turkey. But the true significance of the work of the congress 
of Paris lies in the impetus given by it to the development of 
an effective international law. The concert of Europe was conse- 
crated anew by the solemn admission of the Ottoman empire 
to an equality of status with the European powers and the declara- 
tion of the collective obligations of Europe towards it. The 
congress, moreover, acted in some sort as the legislative body 
of Europe ; it established the principle of the free navigation 
of the Danube and of the right of all nations to carry their 
commerce into the Black Sea ; by a declaration, signed by all the 
powers present, it abolished the practice of granting letters of 
marque to privateers in war time. The question was even dis- 
cussed of establishing some sanction by which the rules of 
international law agreed upon should be enforced upon recal- 
citrant states ; and, though nothing was settled, a vasu to this 
effect was entered upon the protocol. The congress of Paris thus 
set a precedent more hopeful than those of the congresses held 
earlier in the century, because the issues were not confused 
by the supposed necessity for upholding “ legitimacy ” at all 
costs ; it was a stage in the progress from the ideals of the Grand 
Alliance to those of the Hague Conference. 

The conclusion of the Crimean War left the emperor Napoleon 
the most influential personage in Europe ; and Paris, the seat 
of the congress, became also the centre of the diplo- 
matic world. Russia had been bled almost to death 
Prmme*. yfCiX ; Austria was discredited and isolated 

owing to the dubious part she had played in it ; Prussia 
had not recovered from the humiliation of Olmutz ; Great 
Britain was soon plunged into the critical struggle of the Indian 
Mutiny. The time was obviously opportune for the realization 
of some of the aspirations implied in the Napoleonic idea. 
The opportunity came from the side of Italy, By sending 
Napohoa Sardinian troops to fight in a quarrel not their own, 
aaditaiy. alongside the Allies in the Crimea, Cavour had pur- 
Wmroi diased for Piedmont the right to be heard in the 
councils of the powers — a right of which he had made 
use at the Paris congress to denounce before all Europe the 
Austrian misrule in Italy. The Italian unionists were at one with 
Napoleon in desiring to overset “ the treaties " ; and the Franco- 
Italiaui alliance which, in 1859, drove the Austrians out of 
Lombardy and established the nucleus of the Italian kingdom 


was the beginning of a process which, within twelve years, was 
to change &e bailee of Europe. It was ominous of the future 
that it was largely the menace of Prussian intervention that 
persuaded Napoleon to conclude the armistice of Villafranca 
(July II, 1859), which, contrary to his agreement with Victor 
Emmanuel, left Venice to the Austrians. In spite of the peace 
of Zurich (November 10), indeed, the union of Italy continued 
during the succeeding years, and ^voy and Nice were the reward 
of the French emperor's connivance (see Italy). France thus 
once more gained her “ natural frontier " of the Alps ; the 
question was whether she would be able to regain her other 
natural frontier on the Rhine. The times were not unpropitious 
for an enterprise which was undoubtedly one of the main objects 
of Napoleon's policy. The European concert had ceased to 
exist as an effective force ; the treaties had been vio- 
lated with impunity ; in Germany, where the tension 
between the two great powers had not been eased by a^rmaay^ 
Prussia’s dubious attitude during the war, there was 
little prospect of a united opposition to French aggression, and 
the conditions seemed highly favourable for reviving the tradi- 
tional policy of exploiting German disunion for the aggrandize- 
ment of France. Prussia was arming, but her armaments were 
directed not against Napoleon but against Austria; and the 
beginning of the reign of William I., who had become regent in 
1858 and king in 1861, pointed to the development of a situation 
in which the French emperor would once again become the 
arbiter of Germany. On the 29th of March 1862 Prussia signed 
a commercial treaty with France on a basis that involved the 
exclusion of Austria from the Zollverein, and replied to the 
protests of the court of Vienna by recognizing the new kingdom 
of Italy. In September of the same year Kmg William placed 
the supreme direction of Prussian policy in the hands of Otto von 
Bismarck, whose views on the exclusion of Austria from Germany 
were known to all the world. 

The outcome of the Polish insurrection of 1863, however, 
again altered the aspect of things, and in a direction unfavourable 
to France (see Poland : History), Napoleon had been 
forced by French public opinion to come forward 
the protector of the Poles ; but the spectacle of a^intiu^n^, 
Bonaparte posing as the champion of the treaties " 
was not impressive ; his brave words were not translated into 
action; and he only succeeded in offending Russia by his 
protests and alienating Great Britain by his tergiversations. 
The proffered intervention of Austria, France and Great Britain 
was rejected in a note of Prince Gorchakov to Baron Brunnow, 
the Russian ambassador in London (July i, 1863) ; no action 
followed ; and the last effort to put forward the treaties of Vienna 
as the common law of Europe ended in a fiasco. British ministers , 
who had been made to look somewhat ridiculous, henceforth 
began to be chary of active intervention in continental affairs ; 
Austria and France were alike discredited and isolated. Prussia 
which, under Bismarck’s auspices, had aided Russia in suppress- 
ing the Poles (convention of February 8, 1863) alone emerged 
from the crisis with increased prestige. Bismarck, indeed, was 
too wary to accept the tsar's suggestion of an offensive alliance 
and an immediate combined attack on Austria and France ; 
but in the coming struggle for the h^emony of Germany he 
was assured at least of Russia’s neutrality. 

The final act in this long rivalry began with the opening up 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question on the death of Frederick 
VII, of Denmark and the accession of the “ protocol- 
king” Christian IX. (November 15, 1863). TheJ^^*^®^ 
Geman claim to the Elbe duchies, the Danish claim to^^ 
at least Schleswig as an integral part of the northern 
kingdom, were but subordinate issues of questions 
more fateful, the developments of which once niore^^^^^ 
illustrated the hopeless enfeeblement of the idea of the 
European concert. In the struggle forthe possession of the duchies 
the general sentiment of Germany was on one side, that of Europe 
on the other. By the protocol of 1852 the duchies had been 
treated as an integral part of Denmark, and France and Great 
Britain, as signatory powers, alike protested against the action 
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of Austria and Prussia in asserting the German claim by force of 
arms. But, as in the case of Poland, protests were not followed 
by action ; Napoleon in the end contented himself with proposing 
his favourite “ Napoleonic idea ’’ of a plebiscite, to discover the 
wishes of the populations concerned ; Palmerston, who realized 
some of the important issues involved, allowed his warlike 
attitude, under exalted influences, to evaporate in words. Thus 
Great Britain earned the lasting resentment of Germans, without 
succeeding in preventing the establishment of German sea-power 
in the Baltic. For the Prussian war-harbour of Kiel and the Kiel 
canal were in Bismarck^s mind from the outset. Throughout 
AuMtro^ intended to make the duchies a part of Prussia and 
PruMMin to use the whole question as a means for the solution 
of that of Germany. The Austro-Prussian War of 
PntBaim inevitably out of the Dano-German War of 

auprwau I $64 ; and the treaty of Prague (Aug. 23, 1866), which 
excluded Austria from Germany and established the 
Q^rmmay. North German Confederation under the headship of 
Prussia, not only absorbed into Prussia the North German states 
which had sided with Austria, but by the annexation to her of 
Schleswig and Holstein laid the foundations of German power 
in the North Sea, and of German rivalry with England in the 
future. 

More immediate were the effects of the campaign of Koni^- 
gratz on France. The rapid and overwhelming victory of Prussia 
overthrew all the calculations of Napioleon, who had 
intervening as arbiter between exhausted 
PruMMim. combatants. The sudden menace of the new German 
power alarmed him, and he sought to secure the Rhine 
frontier for France, by negotiations with Prussia, in the form of 
** compensations ** at the expense of the South German states. 
He succeeded only in placing a fresh weapon in Bismarck’s 
hands. The communication of the French overtures to the South 
German courts was enough to throw them into the arms of 
Prussia ; and treaties of offensive and defensive alliance were 
signed in August 1866 between Prussia and Wurttemberg (3rd), 
Baden (17th), and Bavaria (22nd), by which the king of Prussia 
was to receive the supreme command of the allied armies in time 
of war. In vain Napoleon tried to retrieve his damaged prestige 
by securing compensation elsewhere. His proposal that the 
grand-duchy of Luxemburg, which had not been included in the 
new German Confederation, should fall to France by agreement 
with Prussia was no more successful than his other demands for 
“ compensation.” Luxemburg was declared a neutral state by 
the convention of London in 1867 (see Luxemburg), and the 
French proposal, published by Bismarck in The Times at the 
outset of the war of 1870, only damaged the French emperor’s 
cause in the eyes of Europe. 

Meanwhile public feeling in France had become seriously 
excited by this sudden menace of a hostile power on her eastern 
frontier, and this excitement was raised to fever heat when it 
became known that the vacant throne of Spain had been offered 
to and accepted by a prince of the house of Hohenzollem. 
Napoleon’s policy had become hopelessly discredited by the suc- 
cessive fiascos in Poland, Mexico and Germany, and even the 
establishment of a liberal constitution in 1869 could not avail 
to restore public confidence in him. He knew the ?isk he ran in 
challenging a conflict with a power whose military efiiciehey 
had been so strikingly displayed ; but by refusing to do so, in 
the excited state of public feeling, he would have risked his 
throne. He reckoned on the traditional jealousy of the South 
German states for Prussia and their traditional friendship with 
France ; he was assured, too, of the support of Austria, in the 
event of a victorious opening of the campaign. On the other hand 
Bismarck was bent on war, which, in accordance with his policy 
of “ blood and iron,” he believed to be the sole effective means of 
binding the heterogeneous elements of Germany into a coherent 
whole. The device of the ” Ems telegrams ” (see Bismarck) was 
sufficient to end the hesitations of Napoleon by giving an irresist- 
ible volume to the cry of the war party in France ; and on the 
19th of July the French emperor’s declaration of war was handed 
m at Berlin. 
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The story of the struggle that followed is told elsewhere (see 
Franco-German War). The hopes that Napoleon had bfued 
on the action of the South German courts was belied ; 
and the first crushing German victories fWeissenbutg, 

August 4, and Worth, August 6) not only removed all Qmmem 
chmee of Austrian co-operation but brought down with Wse, 
a crash the imposing facade of the Second Empire. On { 
the 2nd of September Napoleon surrendered, with his 
army, at Sedan ; and two days later the Empire was overthrown 
and a provisional republican government set up at Paris. On the 
19th Paris itself was invested and, after a heroic defence, capitu- 
lated on the 28th of January 1871, On the 18th of January, 
at the palace of Versailles, William I., king of Prussia, was pro- 
claimed German emperor. On the 26th of February 
were signed the preliminaries of peace, by which France 
agreed to cede to the German empire Alsace (except Bmpirw. 
Belfort and its territory) and German Lorraine, with 
Metz and Thionville (Diedenhofen), and to pay a war indemnity 
of five milliards of francs (£200,000,000) in three years, to be 
secured by the occupation of French territory. The definitive 
treaty was signed at Frankfort-on-Main on the loth of May 1871. 

The most important outcome of the events which culminated 
in the Franco-Carman War and its result was the establishment 
of a powerful (jerman empire, which was destined to dominate 
the continent for years to come, and the expansive ambitions 
of which remain pregnant with menace for the future. So great 
an overturn, however, involved other changes in the territorial 
system, which may be briefly summarized. The most notable of 
these was the reconstruction of the Austrian monarchy as a result 
of the war of 1866. By the treaty of Vienna (October 3, 1866) 
between Austria and Italy, Austria recognized the Italian 
kingdom and ceded to it the city and territory of Venice, thus 
surrendering the traditional claim of the Habsburgs to domina- 
tion in Italy. This was followed in 1867 by the establishment of 
the Dual Monarchy in the Habsburg dominions under 
the auspices of Bismarck’s rival, Count Beust, — Francis tyat§m Im 
Joseph being crowned king of Hungary, and a separate AueMrnm 
constitution being established for Hungary and the 
Cis-Leiihan dominions of the Austrian emperor (see Austria : 
History). In Italy, meanwhile, the unification of the kingdom 
had continued after the conclusion of the war of 1859 by the 
treaty of Zurich. In i860 Tuscany, Parma and Modena were 
united to the monarchy of Victor Emmanuel, at the cost of the 
cession of Nice and Savoy to Napoleon. In May of the same 
year Garibaldi and his Thousand ” landed in Sicily, which he 
reduced by the end of June ; in August he crossed to the main- 
land, and the capitulation of Francis II. of the Two Sicilies at 
Gacta on the 13th of February 1861 ended the Bourbon kingdom 
in southern Italy. On the 17th of March Victor 
Emmanuel 11 . was proclaimed king of United Italy. 

This title, as mentioned above, was recognized by 
Austria in 1866, when Italy was increased by the cession of 
Venice. Finally, Rome, which had been preserved to the papacy 
by Napoleon’s troops, was on their withdrawal occupied by the 
Italians on the 20th of September 1870. Thus the temporal 
power of the popes came to an end ; and the unification of Italy 
was completed (see Italy ; History). 

Another significant outcome of the collapse of France was the 
denunciation by Russia of the “ Black Sea ” clauses of the treaty 
of Paris of 1856, an action rendered piossible by the entente 
between the governments of Berlin and St Petersburg. In the 
note addressed to the signatory powers announcing that Russia 
no longer felt herself bound by the clauses of the treaty limiting 
her sovereign rights in the Black Sea, Prince Gorchakov wrote ; 
“ It would be difficult to affirm that the written law founded on 
the respect for treaties, as the basis of public right and rule 
of the relations of states, has preserved the same moral sanction 
as in former times.” The action of Russia was, in fact, a pwtical 
illustration of Bismarck’s dicta that ''rebus sic stantibus w 
involved in all treaties tiiat require performance ” {Mem. ii. 
280), and that ‘‘ ultra posse nemo obligatur holds good in spite of 
all treaty obligations whatsoever, nor can any treaty guarantee 
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the discharge of obligations when the private interest of those 
who lie under them no longer reinforces the text (ih. iL 270). 
Great Britain did her best to counteract a doctrine so subversive 
of international confidence. For a moment at least a diplomatic 
breach with Russia seemed inevitable. At Bismarck’s suggestion, 
however, a conference was held at London to arrange the affair. 
There was, in the circumstances, no chance of forcing Russia to 
recede from her position ; but in order “ to reconcile fects with 
prindples " the conference on the 17th of January 1871 agreed 
on a formula announcing that contracting powers can only rid 
themselves of their treaty engagements by an understanding with 
their co-signatories.” Thus the principle of the European concert 
was saved. But, for the time at least, it seemed that the triumph 
of Bismarck’s diplomacy had re-established 
. . . the simple plan 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep wlio can. 

Beust was not far wrong when he exclaimed, ” Je ne vois plus 
deTEuropel ” A. P.) 

By the Franco-German War of 1870-71 and the creation 
of the German empire the political condition of Europe was 
profoundly changed. Germany became for a time the leading 
power on the continent of Europe, and German statesmanship 
had to devise means for preventing, until the new edifice was 
thoroughly consolidated, the formation of a hostile coalition 
of jealous rivals. The first thing to be done in this direction 
was to secure the support of Russia and Austria to the new order 
of things. 

With regard to Russia there was little cause for apprehension. 
She had aided Bismarck to carry out his audacious schemes in 
RuMMima reason to suppose that she 

p&Mcy would change her policy in the immediate future. The 
fwMi^ rapprochement dated from the Polish insurrection of 
Qermmay. when the governments of France and England, 

yielding to popular excitement, made strong diplomatic repre- 
sentations to Russia in favour of the Poles, whereas Bismarck 
not only refused to join in the diplomatic campaign, but made 
a convention with the cabinet of St Petersburg by which the 
Russian and German military authorities on the frontiers should 
aid each other in suppressing the disturbances. From that time 
the friendship ripened steadily. The relations between the two 
powers were not, it is true, always without a cloud. More than 
once the bold designs of Bismarck caused uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction in St Petersburg, especially during the Schleswig- 
Holstein complications of 1864 and the Austro-Prussian confiict 
of 1866 ; but the wily statesman of Berlin, partly by argument 
and pardy by dexterously manipulating the mututd trust and 
afiection between the two sovereigns, always succeeded in having 
his own way without producing a rupture, so that during the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71 Russia maintained an extremely 
benevolent neutrality, and prevented Austria and Italy from 
taking part in the struggle. So benevolent was the neutrality 
that the emperor William at the end of the campaign felt con- 
strained to write to the tsar that he owed to His Majesty the 
happy issue of the campaign and would never forget the fact. 
Having thus helped to create the German empire, Alexander II. 
was not likely to take an active part in destroying it, and Bis- 
marck could look forward confidently to a long continuance of the 
cordial relations between the two courts. 

The second part of the German chancellor’s programme, the 
permanent conciliation of Austria, was not so easily carried out. 
Auatrtma Austria had been the great sufferer, more perhaps even 
nimHoaa than France, from Bismarck’s aggressive policy. For 
Witt generations she had resisted strenuously and success- 
^**”""^* fully the efforts of the Hohenzollems to play the leading 
part in Germany, and she had always considered her own influence 
9 n Germany as essential to the maintenance of her position as a 
fcst-dass power. By the disastrous campaign of 1866 and the 
consequent trea^ of Prague, Austria had been formally excluded 
from all direct influence in German affairs. With these events 
still fresh in his recollection, the emperor Francis Joseph could 
hardly be exp>ected to support the new empire created by his 


rival at Austria’s expense, and it was known that on the eve 
of the Franco-German War he had been negotiating with the 
French government for a combined attack on Prussia. To an 
ordinary statesman the task of permanently conciliating such a 
power might well have seemed hopeless, but Bismarck did not 
shrink from it, and even before the signature of the treaty of 
Prague he had prepared the way for attaining his object. ** With 
regard to Austria,” he himself explained on one occasion, “ I 
had two courses open to me after her defeat, either to destroy 
her entirely or to respect her integrity and prepare for our 
future reconciliation when the fire of revenge had died out. I 
chose the latter course, because the former would have been the 
greatest possible act of folly. Supposing that Austria had dis- 
appeared, consider the consequences.” He then described very 
graphically those probable consequences, and drew the con- 
clusion : ” for the sake of our own life Austria must live. I had 
no hesitation, therefore, and ever since 1866 my constant effort 
has been to stitch up the great tom texture and to re-establish 
amicable relations with our ancient associate of the Confedera- 
tion.” For this purpose he tried to soothe Austrian suscepti- 
bilities, and suggested confidentially that compensation for the 
losses of territory, influence and prestige in Italy and Germany 
might be found in south-eastern Europe, especially by the 
acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; but so long as his rival 
Count Beust was minister for foreign affairs in Vienna, and 
Austria had the prospect of being able to recover her lost position 
by the assistance of Russia and France, these efforts had no 
success. It was only when Prince Gorchakov had declined Count 
Beust’s advances, which took the form of suggesting the abolition 
of the Black Sea clauses of the treaty of Paris, and when France 
had been paralysed for some years by her war with Germany, 
that a rapprochement between the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin 
became possible. Bismarck lost no time in making advances. 
From the German headquarters at Versailles he sent a despatch 
to Vienna suggesting the establishing of more cordial relations 
between the two countries, and Count Beust replied in an 
equally amicable tone. The emperor Francis Joseph, finding 
himself isolated, had evidently accepted the mevitable with 
his customary resignation, and abandoned his dreams of again 
playing the leading part in Germany. As a further proof of the 
change in his disposition and aims he replaced Count Beust by 
Count Andrdssy, who was a personal friend of Bismarck, and 
who wished, as a Hungarian, to see Austria liberated from her 
German entanglement, and he consented to pay a visit to Berlin 
for the purpose of drawing still closer the relations between the 
two governments. 

Bismarck was delighted at this turn of affairs, but he advanced 
with his usual caution. He gave it to be clearly understood that 
improvement in his relations with Vienna must not 
disturb the long-established friendship with St Peters- 
burg. The tsar, on hearing privately of the intended 
meeting, gave a hint to Prince Reuss, the German 
ambassador, that he expected an invitation, and was invited 
accordingly. The meeting of the three soverei^ took place 
at Berlin at the end of August 1872. The three ministers, Prince 
Bismarck, Prince Gorchakov and Count Andrdssy, held daily 
conferences, on the basis that the chief aim in view should be the 
mamtenance of peace in Europe, and that in all important 
international affairs the three powers should consult with 
other and act in concert. As a result of three days’ consultation 
the Three Emperors’ League was founded, without any formal 
treaty bein^ signed. In this way the danger of a powerful 
coalition being formed against the young German empire was 
averted, for in the event of a conflict with France, Germany could 
count on at least the benevolent neutrality of Russia and Austria, 
and from the other powers she had nothing to fear. What 
ulterior designs Bismarck may have had in forming the league, 
or “Alliance ” as it is often called, must be to some extent a 
matter of conjecture, but we shall protebly not ^ far wrong in 
adopting the view of a competent Russian authority, who define 
the pol^ of the German chancellor thus : “ To make Austria 
accept definitively her deposition as a Germanic power, to put 
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her in perpetual conflict with Russia m the Balkan Peninsula, 
and to found on that irreconcilable rivalry the hegemony of 
Germany/' 

For more than two years there was an outward appearance 
of extreme cordiality between the three powers. They acted 
together diplomatically, and on all suitable occasions the three 
allied xnonarchs exchanged visits and sent each other con- 
gratulations and good wishes. There was, however, from the 
beginning very little genuine confidence between them. Before 
the breaking up of the cx^nferences at Berlin, Alexander II. and 
his chancellor had conversations with the French ambassador, 
in which they not only showed that they had suspicions of future 
aggressive designs on the part of Ck^rmany, but also gave an 
assurance that so long as France fulfilled her engagements to 
Germany she had nothing to fear. A few months later, when the 
emperor William paid his return visit to the tsar in St Petersburg, 
a defensive convention was concluded by the two monarchs 
behind the back of their Austrian ally. Without knowing any- 
thing about the existence of this convention, the Austrian ally 
did not feel comfortable in his new position. In Vienna the old 
anti-Prussian feeling was still strong. The so-called party of 
the archdukes and the military resisted the policy of Andr 4 ssy, 
and sought to establish closer relations with Russia, so that 
German support might be unnecessary, but as Bismarck has 
himself testified, Russia did not yet respond. The wound 
caused by the conduct of Austria during the Crimean War was 
not yet healed. Andrissy made himsdf very popular in the 
court society of St Petersburg during his visit there with his 
imperial master, but the traditional suspicion of Austrian policy 
remained/' Altogether, the new league was not a happy family. 
So long as all the members of it were content to accept the 
status quOy the latent germs of dissension remained hidden from 
the outside world, but as soon as the temporary state of political 
c^uictude was replaced by a certain amount of activity and initia- 
tive, they forced their way to the surface. No one of the three 
powers regarded the status quo as a satisfactory permanent 
arrangement. In Berlin much anxiety was caused by the rapid 
financial and military recovery of France, and voices were heard 
suggesting that a new campaign and a bigger war indemnity 
might be necessary before the recuperation was complete. In 
St Petersburg there was a determination to take advantage of 
any good opportunity for recovering the portion of Bessarabia 
ceded by the treaty of Paris, and thereby removing the last 
tangible results of the Crimean War. In Vienna there was a 
desire to obtain in the Balkan Peninsula, in accordance with the 
suggestion of Bismarck, compensation for the losses in Italy and 
Germany. Thus each of the members of the league was hatching 
secretly a little aggressive scheme for its own benefit, and the 
danger for the rest of Europe lay in the possibility of their 
reconciling their schemes so far as to admit of an agreement 
for action in common. Fortunately for the onlookers there were 
important conflicting interests, and the task of reconciling them 
was extremely difficult, as the subsequent course of events 
proved. 

The first of the three powers to move was Germany. In 
February 1875 M. de Radowitz was despatched to St Petersburg 
on a secret mission in order to discover whether, in 
Mtorm^ the event of hostilities between Germany and France, 
chad 6t Russia would undertake to maintain a neutral attitude 
1873 ^ as she had done in 1870--.1871 ; in that case Germany 
might be relied on to co-operate with her in her great designs 
in the East Prince Gorchakov did not take the bait with the 
alacrity that was expected. Having overcome in some measure 
his hatred of Austria, which had distorted for so many years his 
political vision, he had come to understand that it was not for 
the interests of his own country to have as neighbour a powexful 
united Germany instead of a weak confederation of small states, 
he now perceived that it would be a grave error of policy 
to alk)w Germany to destroy still more to her own advantage the 
balanipe of power in Europe by permanently weakening France. 
No doubt he xlesired to recover the lost portion of Bessamia and 
to raise Russian prestige in the East, but he did not wish to run the 
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risk of excitii^ a great European war, and he believed that what 
he desired might be elSected without war by the diplomatic skill 
which had warded off European intervention during the Polish 
troubles of 1863, and had recovered for Russia her freedom of 
action in the Black Sea during the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71, In reply, therefore, to M. de Radowitr’s inquiries and 
suggestions, 1 ^ d^lared that the Russian court fostered no 
ambitious designs in the East or in the West, and desired only 
peace and the maintenance of the siatHs quo, with possibly an 
amelioration in the miserable condition of the Christian subjects 
of the sultan. This rebuff did not suffice to dispel the gathering 
storm. The warlike agitation in the German inspired press 
continued, and the French government became thoroughly 
alarmed. General Leffo, the French ambassador in St Peters- 
burg, was instructed to sound the Russian government on the 
subject. Prince Gorchakov willingly assured him that Russia 
would do all in her power to incline the Berlin cabinet to modera- 
tion and peace, and that the emperor would take advantage of his 
forthcoming visit to Berlin to influence the emperor William 
in this sense. A few days later General Leiio received similar 
assurances from the emperor himself, and about the same time 
the British government volunteered to work likewise in the 
cause of peace. Representations were accordingly made by both 
governments during the tsar’s visit to Berlin, and both the 
emperor William and his chancellor declared that there was no 
intention of attacking France. The danger of war, 
which the well-informed German press believed to be mad 
in sight,” was thus averted, but the incident sowed Oermmay 
the seeds of future troubles, by awakening in Bismarck 
a bitter personal resentment against his Russian colleague. 
By certain incautious remarks to those around him, and still 
more by a circular to the representatives of Russia abroad, dated 
Berlin and beginning with the words mainienant la paix est 
assuree, Gorcluikov seemed to take to himself the credit of 
having checkmated Bismarck and saved Europe from u great 
war. Bismarck resented bitterly this conduct on the part of hil 
old friend, and told him frankly that he would have reason to 
regret it. In the Russian official world it is generally believed 
that he took his revenge in tlie Riisso-Turkish War and the 
congress of Berlin. However this may be, he has himself 
explained that “ the first cause of coldness ” was the above 
incident, when Gorchakov, aided by Decxizes, wanted to play 
at my expease the part of a saviour of France, to represent me 
as the enemy of European peace, and to procure for himself a 
triumphant quos ego to arrest by a word and shatter my dark 
designs! ” In any case the incident mark.s the beginning of a 
new phase in the relations of the three powers ; henct^rUl 
Bismarck can no longer count on the unqualified support of 
Russia, and in controlling the Russo- Austrian rivalry in southr 
eastern Europe, while professing to be impartial, he will lean to 
the side of Count Andrassy rather than to that of Prince Gordia- 
kov. He is careful, however, not to carry this tendency so far 
as to produce a rapprochement lietwecn Russia and France. 
The danger of a Franco-Kussian alliance hostile to Germany 
is already appearing on the political horizon, but it is only a littk 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand. 

The next move in the aggressive game was made by Austria, 
with the connivance of Russia. During the summer of 1875 
an insurrection of the Christian Slavs in Herz^ovina, which 
received support from the neighbouring principalities of Monte- 
negro and Servia, was fostered by the Austrian authorities and 
encouraged by the Russian consuls on the Adriatic. coMt. A 
European concert was formed for the puipose of settling the 
disturbance by means of local administrative reforms, but the 
efforts of the powers failed, because the insurgents hoped to 
obtain complete liberation from Turkish rule; and in the 
beginning of July, with a view to promoting this solution, 
Servia Montenegro declared war against the Porte, There- 
upcm Russia began to show her hand more openly. The govern- 
ment allowed volunteers to be recruited in Moscow and 
St Petersburg, and the Russian general Chemayev, who had 
distinguished himself in Central Asia, was appointed to the 
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command of the Servian army. When the ball had thus been 
set rolling, the two powers chiefly concerned considered that the 
Aaairo- embodying the result of their in- 

jeuMiM formal confidential pourparlers in a secret agreement, 
which is known as the convention of Reichstadt, because 
it was signed at a meeting of the two emperors in 
the little Bohemian town of that name. It bore the 
date of the 8th of July 1876 — exactly a week after Servia and 
Montenegro had declared war — and it contained the following 
stipulations : (i) That so long as the struggle which had just 
begun remained undecided, the two sovereigns should refrain 
from interference, and that in the event of the principalities 
being defeated, any modification of the territorial or political 
status quo ante to their detriment should be prevented ; (2) that 
in the event of the principalities proving victorious, and territorial 
changes taking place, Austria should claim compensation in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Russia should demand the resti- 
tution of the portion of Bessarabia which she had lost by the 
Crimean War ; (3) that in the event of the collapse of the 
Ottoman empire, the two powers should act together to create 
autonomous principalities in European Turkey, to unite Thessaly 
and Crete to Greece, and to proclaim Constantinople a free town. 
The contracting parties evidently expected that the two princi- 
palities would be victorious in their struggle with the Porte, 
and that the compensations mentioned would be secured without 
a great European war. Their expectations were disappointed. 
Montenegro made a brave stand against superior forces, but 
before five months had passed Servia was at the mercy of the 
Turkish army, and Russia had to come to the assistance of her 
prot 4 g 6 . A Russian ultimatum stopped the advance of the Turks 
on Belgrade, and an armistice, subsequently transformed into a 
peace, was signed. 

Russia and Austria had now to choose between abandoning 
their schemes and adopting some other course of action, and un- 
foreseen incidents contributed towards making them 
QumUJ^ select the latter alternative. In June 1876 an attempt 
at insurrection in Bulgaria had been repressed with 
savage brutality by the Turks, and the details, as they became 
known some weeks later, produced much indignation all over 
Europe. In England the excitement, fanned by the eloquence of 
Gladstone, became intense, and compelled the Disraeli cabinet 
to take part, very reluctantly, in a diplomatic campaign, with 
the object of imposing radical reforms on Turkey. In Russia the 
excitement and indignation were equally great, and the tsar 
gradually formed the resolution that if the powers would not act 
collectively and energetically, so as to compel the Porte to yield, 
he would undertake the work single-handed, lliis resolution 
he announced publicly in a speech delivered at Moscow on the 
loth of November 1876. The powers did not like the idea of 
separate Russian action, and in order to prevent it they agreed 
to hold a conference in Constantinople for the purpose of inducing 
the Porte to introduce the requisite reforms. The Porte was at 
that moment under the influence of popular patriotic excitement 
which made it indisposed to accept orders, or even well-meant 
advice, from governments more or less hostile to it, and the 
inconsiderate mode of procedure suggested by General Ignatiev, 
and adopted by the other delegates, made it still more un- 
conciliatoiy. At the first plenary sitting of the conference 
the proceedings were disturbed by the sound of artillery, and 
the Turkish representative explained that the salvo was in 
honour of the new Ottoman constitution, which was being 
promulgated by the sultan. The inference suggested was that 
as Turkey had spontaneously entered on the path of liberal 
and constitutional reform for all Ottoman subjects, it became 
superfluous and absurd to talk of small reforms for particular 
provinces, such as the conference was about to propose. The 
deliberations contmued, but finally the Porte refused to accept 
what the plenipotentiaries considered an irreducible minimum, 
and the conference broke up without obtaining any practical 
result. The tsar’s Moscow declaration about employing single- 
handed the requisite coercive measures now came to be fulfilled. 

In order to make a successful aggressive move on Turkey, 
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Russia had first of all to secure her rear and flank by an arrange- 
ment with her two allies. In Berlin she encountered no diffi- 
culties. Bismarck had no objection to seeing Russia weaken 
herself in a struggle with Turkey, provided she did not upset the 
balance of power in south-eastern Europe, and he felt confident 
that he could prevent by diplomatic means any such catastrophe. 
He was inclined, therefore, to encourage rather than restrain the 
bellicose tendencies of St Petersburg. In Vienna the task of 
coming to a definite arrangement was much more diflicult, and 
it was only after protracted and laborious negotiations tl^t a 
convention was concluded on the 15th of January 1877, and 
formally signed three months later. It was a development of the 
agreement of Reichstadt, modified according to the changes in 
the situation, but retaining the essential principle that in the 
event of the territorial status quo being altered, Russia should 
recover the lost portion of Bessarabia, and Austria should get 
Bosnia and a part of Herzegovina. Having made these pre- 
liminaiy arrangements, Russia began the campaign simultane- 
ously in Europe and Asia Minor, and after many reverses and 
enormous sacrifices of blood and treasure, she succeeded in 
imposing on the Turks the ** preliminary peace ” of San Stefano 
(3rd March 1878). That peace was negotiated with very little 
consideration for the interests of the other powers, and as soon 
as the terms of it became known in Vienna and London there 
was an outburst of indignation. In negotiating the 
treaty General Ignatiev had ignored the wishes of s^famo. 
Austria, and had even, according to the contention 
of Andrdssy, infringed the convention signed at the beginning 
of the war. However this may be, the peace of San Stefano 
brought to the surface the latent conflict of interests between 
the two empires. Russia’s aim was to create a big Bulgaria 
under the influence of St Petersburg, and to emancipate Servia 
and Montenegro as far as possible from Austrian influence, 
whereas Austria objected to the creation of any large Slav state 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and insisted on maintaining her influence 
at Belgrade and Tsetigne (Cetinje). In vain Prince Gorchakov 
endeavoured to conciliate Austria and to extract from Count 
Andrassy a clear statement of the terms he would accept. Count 
Andrdssy was in no hurry to extricate Russia from her difficulties, 
and suggested that the whole question should be submitted to 
a European congress. The suggestion was endorsed by Great 
Britain, which likewise objected to the San Stefano arrange- 
ments, and Bismarck declined to bring any pressure to bear on 
the cabinet of Vienna. 

Deceived in her expectations of active support from her two 
allies, Russia found herself in an awkward position. From a 
military point of view it was absolutely necessary for her to 
come to an arrangement cither with Austria or with England, 
because the communications of her army before Constantinople 
with its base could be cut by these two powers acting in concert 
— the land route being dominated by Austria, and the Black Sea 
route by the British fleet, which was at that time anchored 
in the Sea of Marmora. As soon, therefore, as the efforts to 
obtain the support of her two allies against the demands of 
England had failed, negotiations were opened in London, and 
on the 30th of May a secret convention was signed by Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schuvalov. By that agreement the 
obstacles to the assembling of the congress were removed. The 
congress met in Berlin on the 13th of June, and after 
rhany prolonged sittings and much secret negotiation coagrtM. 
the treaty of Berlin was signed on the 13th of July, 

By that treaty the preliminary peace of San Stefano was 
considerably modified. The big Bulgaria defined by General 
Ignatiev was divided into three portions, the part between the 
Danube and the Balkans being transformed into a vassal princi- 
pality, the part between the Balkans and the Rhodope being 
made into an autonomous province, called EastcmRumclia, under 
a Christian governor named by the sultan with the assent of the 
powers, and the remainder beiiig placed again under the direct 
rule of the Porte. The independence of Montenegro, ^ryia, and 
Rumania was fonnaDy recognized, and each of these principalities 
received a considerable accession of territory. Rumania, however. 
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in return for the Dobrudja, which it professed not to desire, 
was obliged to give back to Russia the portion of Bessarabia 
ceded after the Crimean War. In Asia Minor Russia agreed 
to confine her annexations to the districts of Kars, Ardahan 
and Batum, and to restore to Turkey the remainder of the occu* 
pied territory. As a set-off against the large acquisitions of the 
Slav races, the powers recommended that the sultan should cede 
to the kingdom of Greece the greater part of Thessaly and Epirus, 
under the form of a rectification of frontiers. At first the sultan 
refused to act on this recommendation, but in March i88x a 
compromise was effected by which Greece obtained Thessaly 
without Epirus. Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be occupied 
and administered by Austria-Hungary, and the Austrian 
authorities were to have the right of making roads and keep- 
ing garrisons in the district of Novi-Bazar, which lies between 
Servia and Montenegro. In all the provinces of European 
Turkey for which special arrangements were not made in the 
treaty, the Porte undertook (Art. 23) to introduce organic 
statutes similar to that of Crete, adapted to the local conditions. 
This article, like many of the subordinate stipulations of the 
treaty, remained a dead letter. We may mention specially Art. 
61, in which the Sublime Porte undertook to realize without 
delay the ameliorations and reforms required in the provinces 
inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee their safety against 
the Circassians and Kurds. Equally unreliable proved the scheme 
of Lord Beaconsfield to secure good administration throughout 
the whole of Asia Minor by the introduction of reforms under 
British control, and to prevent the further expansion of Russia 
in that direction by a defensive alliance with the Porte. 
A convention to that effect was duly signed at Con- 
v0tttioa. stantinoplc a few days before the meetmg of the con- 
gress (4th June 1878), but the only part of it which 
was actually realized was the occupation and administration of 
Cyprus by the British government. The new frontiers stipulated 
in the treaty of San Stefano, and subsequently rectified by the 
treaty of Berlin, are shown in the accompanying sketch-map. 

The secret schemes of Russia and Austria, in so far as they 
were defined in the agreement of Reichstadt and the subsequent 
Austro-Russian treaty of Vienna, had thus been realized. Russia 
had recovered the lost portion of Bessarabia, and Austria had 
practically annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, though the nominal 
suzerainty of the sultan over the two provinces was maintained. 
But Russia was far from satisfied with the results, which seemed 
to her not at all commensurate with the sacrifices imposed on 
her by the war, and her dissatisfaction led to a new group- 
ing of the powers. Before the opening of the Berlin congress 
Bismarck had announced publicly' that he would refrain from 
taking sides with any of the contending parties, and would 
confine himself to playing the part of an honest broker. The 
announcement was received by the Russians with astonishment 
and indignation. What they expected was not an impartial 
arbiter, but a cordial and useful friend in need. In 1871 the 
emperor William, as we have seen, had spontaneously declared 
to the tsar that Germany owed to His Majesty the happy issue 
of the war, and that she would never forget it, and we may add 
that on that occasion he signed himself “ Your ever grateful 
Friend.’^ Now, in 1878, when the moment had come for pay- 
ing at least an instalment of this debt, and when Russia was 
being compelled to make concessions which she described as 
incompatible with her dignity, Bismarck had nothing better to 
ofiFer than honest brokerage. The indignation in all classes 
was intense, and the views commonly held regard- 
ing Bismarck's ** duplicity " and ‘‘ treachery " were 
m9at supposed to receive ample confirmation during the 
sittings of the congress and the following six months. 
Bismank. February 1879 Prince Gorchakov wrote 

to the ambassador in Vienna : “ Needless to say, that in our eyes 
the Three Emperors' Alliance is practically tom in pieces by the 
conduct of our two allies. At present it remains for us merely to 
te rminate the liquidation of the past, and to seek henceforth 
support in ourselves alone/^ Thesame view of the situation was 
taken in BerHn and Vienna, though the result was attributed, of 


course, to different causes, and the danger of serious complica- 
tions became so great that Bismarck concluded with Andiissy in 
the following October (1879) a formal defensive alliance, which 
was avowedly directed against Russia, and which subsequently 
developed into the Triple Alliance, directed against Russia and 
France. 

The causes of the rupture are variously described by the 
different parties interested. According to Bismarck the Russian 
government began a venomous campaign against Germany in the 
press, and collected, with apparently hostile intentions, enormous 
masses of troops near the German and Austrian frontiers, whilst 
the tsar adopted in his correspondence with the emperor William 
an arrogant and menacing tone which could not be tolerated. 
On the other hand, the Russians declare that the so-called 
Press -Campaign was merely the spontaneous public expression 
of the prevailing disappointment among all classes in Russia, 
that the military preparations had a purely defensive character, 
and that the tsar's remarks, which roused Bismarck’s ire, did 
not transgress the limits of friendly expostulation such as 
sovereigns in close friendly relations might naturally employ. 



Subsequent revelations tend rather to confirm the Russian view. 
After an exlmusting war and without a single powerful ally, 
Russia was not likely to provoke wantonly a great war with 
Germany and Austria, The press attacks were not more violent 
than those which frequently appear in newspapers which draw 
their inspiration from the German foreign office, and the accusa- 
tions about the arrogant attitude and mcmicing tone of Alexander 
II. are not at all in harmony with his known character, and are 
refuted by the documents since published by Dr Busch, llie 
truth seems to be that the self-willed chancellor was actuated 
by nervous irritation and personal feeling more than by con- 
siderations of statecraft. His imperial master was not convinced 
by his arguments, and showed great reluctance to permit 
conclusion of a separate treaty with Austria. Finally, with 
much searching of heart, he yielded to the importunity of his 
minister ; but in thus committing an unfriendly act towards his 
old ally, he so softened the blow that the personal good relations 
between the two sovereigns suffered merely a momentary inter- 
ruption. Bismarck himself soon recognized that the permanent 
estrangement of Russia would be a grave mistake of policy, and 
the very next year (1880), negotiations for a treaty of defensive 
alliance between the two cabinets were begun. Nor did the 
accession to the throne of Russia of Alexander III., who had long 
enjoyed the reputation of being systematically hostile to Germans, 
produce a rupture, as was exp)ected. Six months after Jus 
father's death, the young tsar met the old kaiser at Danzig 
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(September 1881)^ and some progress was made towards -a com- 
plete renewal of the traditional friendship^ Immediatdy aftei^ 
wards a further step was taken towards re-establishing the old 
state of things with regard also to Austria. On his return to 
St Petersbufg, Alexander III. remembered that he had received 
some time previously a telegram of congratulation from the 
emperor Francis Joseph, and he now replied to it very cordially, 
referring to the meeting at Danzig, and describing the emperor 
William as “ that venerable friend with whom we are united 
in the common bonds of a profound affection.** The words 
foreshadowed a revival of the Three Emperors* League, which 
actually took place three years later. 

The removal of all immediate danger of a Franco-Russian 
alliance did not prevent Bismarck from strengthening in other 
ways the diplomatic position of Germany, and the 
Sr 7W* ll I’esult of his efforts soon became apparent in the alliance 
of Italy with the two central powers. Ever since the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and more especially 
since the congress of Berlin in 1878, the Italian government had 
shown itself restless and undecided in its foreign policy. As it 
was to France that Italy owed her emancipation from Austrian 
rule, it seemed natural that the two countries sliould remain 
allies, but anything like cordial co-operation was prevented by 
conflicting interests and hostile feeling. The French did noft 
consider the acquisition of Savoy and Nice a sufficient com- 
pensation for the assistance they had given to the cause of Italian 
unity, and they did not know, or did not care to remember, that 
their own government was greatly to blame for the passive 
attitude of Italy in the hour of their great national misfortunes. 
On the other hand, a considerable amount of bitterness against 
France had been gradually accumulating in the hearts of the 
Italians. As far back as the end of the war of 1859, popular 
opinion had been freely expressed against Napoleon III., because 
he had failed to keep his promise of liberating Italy “ from the 
Alps to the Adriatic.*’ The feeling was revived and intensified 
when it became known that he was opposing the annexation of 
central and southern Italy, and that he obtained Savoy and Nice 
as the price of partly withdrawing his opposition. Subsequently, 
in the war of 1866, he was supposed to have insulted Italy by 
making her conclude peace with Austria, on the basis of the 
cession of Venetia, before she could wipe out the humiliation 
of her defeats at Custozza and Lissa. Then came the French 
protection of the pope’s temporal power as a constant source of 
irritation, produang occasional explosions of violent hostility, 
as when the new Chassepot rifles were announced to have 
“ worked wonders ’* among the Garibaldians at Mentana. When 
the Second Empire was replaced by the Republic, the relations 
did not improve. French statesmen of the Thiers school had 
always condemned the imperial policy of permitting and even 
encouraging the creation of large, powerful states oii the French 
frontiers, and Thiers himself publicly attributed to this policy 
the misfortunes of his country. With regard to Italy, he said 
openly that he regretted what had been done, though he had no 
intention of undoing it. The first part of this statement was 
carefully noted in Italy, and the latter part was accepted with 
scepticism. In any case his hand might perhaps be forced, 
for in the first republican chamber the monarchical and clerical 
element was very strong, and it persistently attempted to get 
something done in favour of the temporal power. Even when the 
party of the Left undertook the direction of affairs in 1876, the 
government did not become anti-clerical in its foreign policy, 
and Italian statesmen resigned themselves to a position political 
isolation. The position had its advantages. Events in the 
Balkan Peninsula foreshadowed a great European war, and it 
seemed that in the event of Europe’s being divided into two 
hostile camps, Italy might have the honour and the advantage 
of rerulating the Mance of power. By maintaining good rela- 
tions with all her neighbours and carefully avoiding M in- 
convenient entanglements, she might come forward at the critical 
moment and dictate her own terms to either of the contending 
parties, or offer her services to the h^est bidder. This Machia- 
vellian policy did not give the expected results. Being fri^ds 
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with everybody in a general way be the best course for m 
old^wconservative coimtiy winch desires merely the maintenance 
of the status quo, but it does not secure the energetic diplomatic 
support required by a young enterprising state which wishes to 
increase its temtoiy hffiuence. At the congress of Berlin, 
when several of the powers got territorial acquisitions, Italy 
got nothing. The ItaUans, who were in the habit of assuming, 
^most as a matter of principle, that from all European com- 
plications they had a right to obtain some tangible advantage, 
were naturally disappointed, and they attributed their misfortune 
to their political isolation. The policy of the free hand conse- 
quently fell into disrepute, and the desire for a close, efficient 
alliance revived. But with what power or powers should an 
alliance be made ? The remnants of the old party of action, 
who still carried the ludia Irredenta banner, had an answer 
ready. They recommended that alliances should be concluded 
with a view to wresting from Austria the Trentino and Trieste, 
with Dalmatia, perhaps, into the bargain. On the other hand, 
the Conservatives and the Moderates considered that the question 
of the Trentino and Trieste was much less important than that of 
political influence in the Mediterranean. A strong Austria was 
required, it was said, to bar the way of Russia to the Adriatic, 
and France must not be allowed to pursue unchecked her policy 
of transforming the Mediterranean into a French lake. Con- 
siderations of this kind led naturally to the conclusion that Italy 
should draw closer to the powers of central Europe. So the 
question appeared from the standpoint of “ la haute politique.*^ 
From the less elevated standpoint of immediate political in- 
terests, it presented conflicting considerations. A rapprochement 
with the central powers might prevent the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty with France, and thereby increase the financial 
and economic difficulties with which the young kingdom was 
struggling, whereas a rapprochement with France would certainly 
excite the hostility of Bismarck, who was retiring from the 
Kulturkampf and journeying towards Canossa, and who might 
possibly conciliate the pope by helping him to recover his temporal 
sovereignty at the expense of Italy. Altogether the problem 
was a very complicated one. The conflicting currents so nearly 
balanced each other, that the question as to which way the ship 
would drift might be decided by a little squall of popular senti- 
ment. A very big squall was brewing. 

During the congress of Berlin the French government was 
very indignant when it discovered that Lord Beaconsfield had 
recently made a secret convention with the sultan for 
the British occupation of Cyprus, and in order to calm 
its resentment I.ord Salisbury gave M. Waddingtun 
to understand that, so far as England was concerned, France 
would be allowed a free hand in the Regency of Tunis, which she 
had long coveted. Though the conversations on the subject and 
a subsequent exchange of notes were kept strictly secret, the 
Italian government soon got wind of the affair, and it was at first 
much alarmed. It considered, in common with Italians gener- 
ally, that Tunis, on the ground of historic right and o! national 
interests, should be reserved for Italy, and that an extension of 
French territory in that direction would destroy, to the detriment 
of Italy, the balance of power in the Mediterranean, These 
apprehensions w'ere calmed for a time by assurances given to the 
Italian ambassador in Paris. M. Gambetta assured General 
Cialdini that he had no intention of making Italy an irr^oncilable 
enemy of France, and M. Waddington d^ared, on his word of 
honour, that so long as he remained minister of foreign affairs 
nothing of the sort would be done by France without a previous 
understaending with the cabinet of Rome. M. Waddington 
honound^ly kept his word, but his successor did not consider 
himself bound by the assurance ; and when it was foimd that 
the Italians were trying systematically to establish their influence 
in the Regency at the expeim of France, the French autiwrities, 
on the ground that a iWisian tribe called the KFOumirs had 
committed depredations in Algeria, sent an armed force into 
the Regency, and imposed on the bey the Bardo treaty, which 
iransfoimed Tunis into a French protectotate« 

' Hie establislunent of a French protectorate over a countiy 
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which the Italians had marked out for themseives as nooessary 
for the defence and colonial expansion of the kingdom had the 
effect whidi Gambetta had foreseen — it made Italy, for a time 
at least, the irreconcilable enemy of France. Whilst the French 
were giving free expression to their patriotic exultation, and even 
Gambetta himself, in defiance of what he had said to Cialdini, 
was congratulating Jules Ferry on having restored France to 
her place among the nations, the Italians were trying to smother 
their indignation and to discover some means of retrieving what 
they had lost. The only remedy seemed to be to secure foreign 
alliances, and there was now no hesitation as to where they 
should be sought. Simple people in Italy imagined that if an 
alliance had been concluded sooner with Germany and Austria, 
these powers would have prevented France from trampling on 
the sacred interests of Italy. This idea was entirely erroneous, 
because Austria had little or no interest in the Tunisian Question, 
and Bismarck was not at all sorry to see France embark on an 
enterprise which distracted her attention from Alsace-Lorraine 
and removed all danger of a Franco-I talian alliance. The illusion, 
however, had a powerful influence on Italian public opinion. 
The government was now urged to conclude without further delay 
an alliance with the central powers, and the recommendation 
was not unwelcome to the king, because most of the Italian 
Gallophils had anti-dynastic and republican tendencies, and he 
was naturally disposed to draw nearer to governments which 
proclaimed themselves the defenders of monarchical institutions 
and the opponents of revolutionary agitation. After protracted 
negotiations, in which Italy tried in vain to secure protection 
for her own separate interests in the Mediterranean, defensive 
treaties of alliance were concluded with the cabinets of Vienna 
Triple Berlin in May 1882. Though the Italian .statesmen 

Aiiisace did not secure by these treaties all they wanted, they 
Migaed felt that the kingdom was protected against any 
IM 2 . aggressive designs which mi^t be entertained by 
France or the Vatican, and when the treaties were renewed in 
1887 they succeeded in getting somewhat more favourable 
conditions. 

By the creation of this Triple Alliance, which still subsists, the 
diplomatic position of Germany was greatly strengthened, but 
Bismarck was still haunted by the apprehension of a Franco- 
Russian alliance, and he made repeated attempts to renew the 
old cordial relations with the court of St Petersburg. He was 
bold enough to hope that, notwithstanding the Austro-Gcrman 
treaty of October 1879, avowedly directed against Russia, and 
the new Triple Alliance, by which the Austro-Gcrman Alliance 
was strengthened, he might resuscitate the Three Emperors* 
League in such a form as to ensurfe, even more effectually than 
he had done on the former occasion, the preponderance of 
Germany in the arrangement. With this object he threw out a 
hint to the Russian ambassador, M. Sabourof, in the summer of 
1883, that the evil results of the congress of Berlin might be 
counteracted by a formal agreement between the three emperors. 
The suggestion was transmitted privately by M. Sabourof to the 
tsar, and was favourably received. Alexander HI. was disquieted 
by the continuance of the Nihilist agitation, and was not averse 
from drawing closer to the conservative powers ; and as he desired 
tranquillity for some time in the Balkan Peninsula, he was glad 
to have security that his rival would do nothing in that part 
of the world without a previous understanding. M. de Giers, 
who had now succeeded Prince Gorchakov in the direction of 
foreign affairs, was accordingly despatched to Friedrichsruh to 
discuss the subject with Bismarck. The practical result of the 
meeting was that negotiations between the two governments 
were begun, and on the 21st of March 1884 a form^ document 
was s^ned in BeHin. About six months later, in the month of 
September, the three emperors met at Skiemcvice and ratified 
agreement. Thus, without any modification of the 
iSeertuadTnplt Alliance, whidi was directed against Russia, the 
revhmd old Three Emperors' League, which induded Russia, 
was revived. Germany and Austria, being members 
of both, were doubly protected, for in the event of be^ 
attacked they could count on at least the benevolent neutrality 
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of both Russia and Italy. France was thereby completely 
isolated. 

In drawing up the secret treaty of Skiemevice, which may be 
regarded as the chef-d'esmre of Bismarcktan diplomacy, the 
German chancellor's chief aims evidently were to paralyse 
Russia by yoking her to Germany and Austria, to isolate France, 
and to realize his old scheme of holding the balance between 
Russia and Austria in the Balkan Peninsula. With a view to 
attaining the first two objects it was stipulated that if any one 
of the three powers were forced to make war on a fourth power, 
the two other contracting parties should observe a benevolent 
neutrality towards their ally. If we may believe a well-informed 
Russian authority, Bismar^ wished it to be understood that in 
the event of iiM of the powers being at war with a fourth, the 
stipulation about benevolent neutrality should still hold good, 
but Alexander III. objected, on the ground that he could not 
remain a passive spectator of a duel in which France would be 
confronted by two antagonists. In his third object Bismarck 
was successful, for it was cxpres.sly laid down that in all cases 
of a disagreement between two of the parties in the affairs of the 
Balkan Peninsula, the third power should decide between them. 
This meant, of course, that in all discussions between Russia and 
Austria, the two great rivals in the Eastern Question, Bismarck 
should always have a casting vote. In return for all this, Russia 
obtained two small concessions : firstly, that Germany and 
Austria should seek to restrain the sultan from permitting the 
passage of the Dardanelles to an English fleet, as he had done in 
1878, when the Russian army was before Constantinople ; and, 
secondly, that they should not oppose the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Rumelia, if it was accomplished by the force of 
things and within the limits traced by the congress of Berlin. 

This new form of the Three Emperors* League had all the 
organic defects of its predecessor, and was destined to be still 
more shortlived. The claims of Russia and Austria might be 
reconcilable in theory, but in practice they were sure to conflict ; 
and however much Bismarck might try to play the part of an 
honest broker, he was certain to be suspected of opposing 
Russia and favouring AustrLi. It was therefore only during 
a period of political stagnation in south-eastern Europe that the 
arrangement could work smoothly. The political stagnation 
did not last long. Prince Alexander of Bulgaria had for some 
time been fretting under the high-handed interference of the 
Russian agents in the principality, and had begun to oppose 
systematically what the Russians considered their legitimate 
influence. Relations between Sofia and St Petersburg had 
consequently become strained, when a crisis was - . . 

suddenly brought about by the revolution of Philip- ertSa. 
popolis in September 1885. The conspirators arrested 
and expelled the governor-general, who had been appointed 
by the sultan with assent of the powers, and at the same time 
proclaimed the union of the autonomous province of Eastern 
Rumelia with the principality of Bulgaria, in defiance of the 
stipulations of the treaty of Berlin. The revolution had been 
effected with the connivance and approval of the regularly 
accredited Russian agents in Philippopolis, but it had not 
received the sanction of the Russian government, and was 
resented as a new act of insubordination on the part of Prince 
Alexander. When he arrived in Philippopolis and accepted the 
declaration of union, the cabinet of St Petersburg protested 
against any such infraction of the Berlin treaty, and the Porte 
prepared to send an army into the province. It was restrained 
from taking this step by the ambassadors in Constantinople, 
so that an armed conflict between Turk.s and Bulgarians was 
prevented ; but no sooner had the Buigarians bwn relieved 
from this danger on their eastern frontier, than they were 
attacked from the west by the Servians, who were determined 
to ^t ample compensation for any advantage which the Bul- 
garians might obtain. The Bulgarian army defeated the Servians 
at Slivnitza (November 19-20, 1885), and was nrarching on 
Belgrade when its advance was stopped and an armistice arranged 
by the eneigetic intervention of the Austrian governmimt. 
Following the example of the Servians, the Greeks were pre^ring 
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to exact territorial compensation likewise ; but as their mobiliza- 
tion was a slow process, the powers had time to restrain them 
from entering on active hostilities, first by an ultimatum (April 
26, 1886), and afterwards by a blockade of their ports (May 1886). 
By that time, thanks to the intervention of the powers, a peace 
between Bulgaria and Servia had been signed at Bucl^rest 
(March 3) ; and with regard to Eastern Rumelia a compromise 
had been effected by which the formal union with the principality 
was rejected, and the prince was appointed governor-general of 
the province for a term of five years. This was in reaUty union 
in disguise. 

The diplomatic solution of the problem averted the danger 
of a European war, but it left a great deal of dissatisfaction, 
which soon produced new troubles. Not only had Prince 
Alexander escaped punishment for his insubordination to 
Russia, but he and the anti-Russian party among the Bulgarians 
had obtained a decided success. This could not well be tolerated. 
Before six months had passed (August 21, 1886) Prince Alexander 
was kidnapped by conspirators in his palace at Sofia and con- 
veyed secretly to Russian Bessarabia. As soon as the incident 
was reported to the tsar, the prince was released, and he at once 
returned to Sofia, where a counter-revolution had been effected 
in his favour; but he considered his position untenable, and 
formally abdicated. A fortnight after his departure General 
Kaulbars arrived from St Petersburg with instructions from the 
tsar to restore order in accordance with Russian interests. In 
St Petersburg it was supposed that the Bulgarian people were 
still devoted to Russia, and that they were ready to rise against 
and expel the politicians of the Nationalist party led by Stam- 
bolof. General Kaulbars accordingly made a tour in the country 
and delivered speeches to the assembled multitudes, but Stam- 
bolof*s political organization counteracted all his efforts, and on 
the 20th of November he left Bulgaria and took the Russian 
consuls with him. Stambolof maintained his position, suppressed 
energetically several insurrectionary movements, and succeeded 
in getting Prince Ferdinand of Coburg elected prince (July 7, 
1887), in spite of the opposition of Russia, who put forward as 
candidate a Russian subject. Prince Nicholas of Mingrelia. 
Prince Ferdinand was not officially recognized by the sultan and 
the powers, but he continued to reign under the direction of 
Stambolof, and the Russian government, passively accepting 
the accomplished facts, awaited patiently a more convenient 
moment for action. 

These events in the Balkan Peninsula necessarily affected the 
mutual relations of the powers composing the Three Emperors' 
League. Austria could not remain a passive and disinterested 
spectator of the action of Russia in Bulgaria. Her agents had 
given a certain amount of support to Prince Alexander in his 
efforts to emancipate himself from Russian domination ; and 
when the prince was kidnapped and induced to abdicate. Count 
Kalnoky had not concealed his intention of opposing further 
aggression. Bismarck resisted the pressure brought to bear on 
him from several quarters in favour of the anti-Russian party 
in Bulgaria, but he was suspected by the Russians of siding wirii 
Austria and secretly encouraging the opposition to 
Russian influence. This revived the hatred against 
dwmmny. which had been created by his pro-Austrian 
leanings after the Russo-Turkish War. The feeling 
was assiduously fomented by the Russian press, especially by 
M. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, who exercised 
great influence on public opinion and had personal relations with 
Alexander III. On the 31st of July 1886, three weeks before the 
kidnapping of Prince Alexander, he had begun a regular journal- 
istic campaign against Germany, and advocated strongly a new 
orientation of Russian policy. M. de Giers, minister of foreign 
affairs, was openly attacked as a partisan of the German alliance, 
and his “ pilgrimages to Friedrichsruh and Berlin ” were com- 
pared to &e humiliating journeys of the old Russian grand- 
princes to the Golden Horde in the time of the Tatar domination. 
The moment had come, it was said, for Russia to emancipate 
herself from German diplomatic thraldom, and for this purpose a 
fopproehement with France was suggested. The idea was well 


received by the public, and it seemed to be not unpalatable to 
th^ tsar, for the Moscow Gazette was allowed to continue its 
attacks on M. de Giers's policy of maintaining the German 
alliance. In Berlin such significant facts could not fail to 
produce uneasiness, because one of the chief aims of Bismarck’s 
policy had always been to prevent a Russo-French entente 
cordtale. The German press were instructed to refute the 
arguments of their Russian colleagues, and to prove that if 
Russia had really lost her influence in the Balkan Peninsula, the 
fact was due to the blunders of her own diplomacy. The con- 
troversy did not produce at once a serious estrangement between 
the two cabinets, but it marked the beginning of a period of vacil- 
lation on the part of Alexander III. When the treaty of Skieme- 
vice was about to expire in 1887, he positively refused to renew the 
Three Emperors’ League, but he consented to make, without the 
cognizance of Austria, a secret treaty of alliance with Germany 
for three years. Not satisfied with this guarantee against the 
danger of a Franco-Russian alliance, Bismarck caused attacks 
to be made in the press on Russian credit, which was rapidly 
gaining a footing on the Paris bourse, and he imprudently showed 
his hand by prohibiting the Reichsbank from accepting Russian 
securities as guarantees. From that moment the tsar’s attitude 
changed. All his dormant suspicions of German policy revived. 
When he passed through Berlin in November 1887, Bismarck 
had a long audience, m which he defended himself with his 
customary ability, but Alexander remained unmoved in his con- 
viction that the German government had systematically opposed 
Russian interests, and had paralysed Russian action m the 
Balkan Peninsula for the benefit of Austria ; and he failed to 
understand the ingenious theory put forward by the German 
chancellor, that two powers might have a severe economic 
struggle without affecting their political relations. Bismarck had 
to recognize that, for the moment at least, the Three Emperors’ 

I League, which had served his purposes so well, could not be re- 
suscitated, but he had still a certain security against the hostility 
of Russia in the secret treaty. Soon, however, this link was also 
to be broken. When the treaty expired in 1890 it was not 
renewed. By that time Bismarck had been dismissed, and he 
subsequently reproached his successor, Count Caprivi, with not 
having renewed it, but in reality Count Caprivi was not to blame. 
Alexander III. was determined not to renew the alliance, and 
was already gravitating slowly towards an understanding with 
France. 

No treaty or formal defensive engagement of any kind existed 
between Russia and France, but it was already tolerably certain 
that in the event of a great war the two nations would 
be found fighting on the same side, and the military 
authorities in both countries felt that if no arrange- ^ateote, 
ments were made beforehand for concerted action, — 
such arrangements having been long ago completed by the powers 
composing the Triple Alliance, — they would begin the campaign 
at a great disadvantage. This was perfectly understood by 
both governments ; and after some hesitation on both sides, 
Generds Vannovski and Obruchev, on the one side, and Generals 
Saussier, Miribcl and Boisdeffre on the other, were permitted 
to discuss plans of co-operation. At the same time a large 
quantity of Lebel rifles were manufactured in France for the 
Russian army, and the secret of making smokeless powder 
was communicated to the Russian military authorities. T^e 
French government wished to go further and conclude a defensive 
alliance, but the tsar was reluctant to bind himself with a 
government which had so little stability, and which might be 
mduced to provoke a war with Germany by the prospect of 
Russian support. Even the military convention was not f ornmlly 
ratified until 1894. The enthusiastic partisans of the alliance 
flattered themselves that the tsar’s reluctance had been overcome, 
when he received very graciously Admiral Gervaisand his officers 
during the visit of the French fleet to Cronstadt in the summer of 
1891, but their joy was premature. The formal rapprochement 
between the two governments was much slower than tiie unofficial 
rapprochement between the two nations. More than two years 
pi^d before the Oonitadt visit was returned the Russian 
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fleet, under Admiral Avclan. The enthusiastic ovations which 
the admiral and his subordinates received in Toulon and Paris 
(October 1893) showed how e^er and anxious the French people 
were for an Chance with Russia, but the Russian government was 
in no hurry to gratify their wishes. Of the official action all we 
know with certainty is, that immediately after the Cronstadt 
visit in 1891 a diplomatic protocol about a defensive alliance 
was signed ; that during the special mission of General Boisdeffre 
to St Petersburg in 1892 negotiations took place about a military 
convention ; that in 1894 the military convention was ratified ; 
that in the summer of 1895 Ribot, when prime minister, first 
spoke publicly of an alliance ; and that during the visit of the 
president of the French Republic to St Petersburg, in August 
1897, France and Russia were referred to as allies in the compli- 
mentary speeches of the tsar and of M. F^lix Faure. Though we 
are still in the dark as to the precise terms of the arrangement, 
there is no doubt that close friendly relations were established 
between the two powers, and that in all important international 
affaire they sought to act in accord with each other. It is equally 
certain that for some years Russia was the predominant partner, 
and that, in accordance with the pacific tendencies of the tsar, 
she systematically exercised a restraining influence on France. 

The great expectations excited among the French people by 
the entente cordiale were consequently not realized, and there 
Triph ^PPsared gradually premonitory symptoms of a re- 
9nt9nt9\ action in public opinion, but the alliance between the 
Mttdtbe two governments was maintained, and though the 
^AtUtmo^ Alliance was weakened by the internal troubles 

of Austria-Hungary and by a tendency on the part 
of Italy to gravitate towards France, the grouping of the great 
powers was not radically changed till the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-5. By that war the balance of power in Europe was 
seriously disturbed. Russia inadvertently provoked a struggle 
with Japan which made such a drain on her energies and material 
resources that her political influence in Europe necessarily 
suffered a partial eclipse. Thus the Triple Alliance outweighed 
its rival, and there was a danger of the German emperor’s taking 
advantage of the situation to secure for himself a diplomatic 
predominance in Europe. France at once perceived that there 
was a grave danger for herself, and naturally looked about for 
some diplomatic support to replace that of Russia, which had 
lost much of its value. From her uncomfortable isolation there 
were only two possible exits — z, rapprochement with Germany or a 
rapprochement with England. Both of these demanded sacrifices. 
The former required a formal abandonment of all ideas of re- 
covering Alsace and Lorraine ; the latter a fonnal recognition 
of British predominance in Egypt. Under the influence of 
M. Delcassd the French government chose what seemed the lesser 
of two evils, and concluded with the English foreign office in 
April 1904 a general agreement, of which the most important 
stipulation was that France should leave England a free hand in 
Egypt, and that England in return should allow France, within 
certain limits, a free hand in Morocco. On that basis was effected 
a rapprochement between the two governments which soon 
developed into an entente cordiale between the two nations. 
The efforts of the German emperor to undermine the entente 
by insisting on the convocation of a conference to consider the 
Morocco question caused M. Delcass^ to resign, and produced 
considerable anxiety throughout Europe, but the desired result 
was not attained. On the contrary,' the conference in question, 
which met at Algeciras in January 1906, ended in strengthening 
the entente and in accentuating the partial isolation of Germany. 

The grouping of the great continental states into two opposite 
but not necessarily hostile camps helped to preserve the Glance 
of power and the peace of Europe. The result was that the causes 
of conflict which arose from time to time up to the end of the 
19th century were localized. Some of the principal questions 
involved may be more particularly mentioned. 

The Armenian Question was brought prominently before 
Europe by the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. In the treaties 
of San Stefano and Berlin the Sublime Porte undertook “to carry 
out without delay the ameliorations and reforms required by local 


needs in the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
guwant^ their security against the Circassians and the Kurds.’* 
This stipulation remained a dead letter, and the 
relations between the Armenians and the Mussulmans ***** ** 
became worse than before, because the protection of the powers 
encouraged in the oppressed nationality far-reaching political 
aspirations, and the sultan regarded the political aspirations and 
the intervention of the powers as dangerous for the integrity 
and independence of his empire. For some fifteen years the 
Armenians continued to hope for the efficacious intervention of 
their protectors, but when their patience became exhausted and 
the question seemed in danger of being forgotten, they deter- 
mined to bring it again to ^e front. Some of them confined 
themselves to agitating abroad, especially in England, in favour 
of the cause, whilst others made preparations for exciting an 
insurrectionary movement in Constantinople and Asia Mmor. 
These latter knew very well that an insurrection could be sup- 
pressed by the Turkish government without much difficulty, 
but they hoped that the savage measures of repression which 
the Turks were sure to employ might lead to the active inter- 
vention of Europe and ensure their liberation from Turkish rule, 
as the famous “atrocities” of 1876 had led to the political 
emancipation of Bulgaria. In due course — 1895-1896 — the ex- 
pected atrocities took place, in the form of wholesale massacres 
in Constantinople and various towns of Asia Minor. The sultan 
was subjected to diplomatic pressure and threatened with more 
efficient means of coercion. In the diplomatic campaign England 
took the lead, and was warmly supported by Italy, but Germany, 
Austria and France showed themselves lukewarm, not to say 
indifferent, and Russia, departing from her traditional policy 
of protecting the Christians of Turkey, vetoed the employment 
of force for extracting concessions from the sultan. In these 
circumstances the Porte naturally confined itself to making a 
few reforms on paper, which were never carried out. Thus the 
last state of the Armenians was worse than the first, but the 
so-called European concert was maintained, and the danger of a 
great European war was averted. 

The next attempt to raise the Eastern Question was made by 
the Greeks. In 1896 a semi-secret society called the Ethnik6 
Hetairia began a Panhellenic ^itation, and took cnf, 
advantage of one of the periodical insurrections in 
Crete to further its projects. In February 1897 the Cretan 
revolutionary committee proclaimed the annexation of the island 
to the Hellenic kingdom, and a contingent of Greek regular 
troops landed near Canea under the command of Colonel Vassos 
to take possession of the island in the name of King George, 
The powers, objecting to this arbitrary proceeding, immediately 
occupied Canea with a mixed force from the ships of war which 
were there at the time, and summoned the Greek government 
to withdraw its troops. The summons was disregarded, and the 
whole of the Greek army was mobilized on the frontier of Thessaly 
and Epirus. In consequence of a raid into Turkish territory 
the Porte declared war on the X7th of April, and the short cam- 
paign ended in the defeat of the Greeks. The powers intervened 
to put an end to the hostilities, and after prolonged negotiations 
a peace was concluded by which Greece had to consent to a 
strategical rectification of frontier and to pay a war indemnity 
of £4,000,000. Thus a second time the European concert acted 
effectually in the interests of peace, but it did not stand the 
strain of the subsequent efforts to solve the Cretan Question, 
Finding the Turks less conciliatory after their military success, 
and being anxious to remain in cordial relations with the Porte, 
Germany withdrew from further co-operation with the powers, 
and Austria followed her example. They did not, however, 
offer any active opposition, and the question received a temporary 
solution by the appointment of Prince George, second son of the 
king of Greece, as high commissioner and governor-general of the 
island. (See Crete.) 

The conflicting desires of several of the powers to obtam 
colonial possessions in various parts of the world, and to forestall 
their competitors in the act of taking possession, were bound 
to introduce complications in which England, as the greatest 
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of colonial powers, would genemlly be involved ; and as the 
unappropriated portions of the earth *s surface at the beginning 
Afiiet period under discussion were to be found chiefly 

in Africa, it was in the Dark Continent that the 
conflicts of interests mostly took place. England’s chief com- 
petitors were France and Germany. Her traditional policy, 
except in the south of the continent, where the conditions of 
soil and climate were favourable to European colonists, had 
been purely commercial. She had refrained from annexation of 
territory, as involving too much expenditure and responsibility, 
and confined her protection to the trading stations on the coast. 
When France came into the field this policy had to be abandoned. 
The policy of France was also commercial in a certain sense, 
but the methods she adopted were very different. She en- 
deavoured to bring under her authority, by annexation or the 
establishment of protectorates, the largest possible extent of 
territory, in order to increase her trade by a system of differential 
tariffs ; she encroached on the hinterland of British settle- 
ments, and endeavoured to direct artificially the native inland 
trade towards her own ports. A glance at the map of the African 
West Coast will suflftce to show the success with which this 
policy was carried out. When the British government awoke to 
the danger, all that could be done was to prevent further en- 
croachments by likewise annexing territory. The result is shown 
in the article Africa : § 5. In her dealings with France about 
the partition of Africa, England was generally conciliatory, but 
she was always inflexible in guarding carefully the two entrances 
to the Mediterranean. There was, therefore, a permanent danger 
of conflict in Egypt and Morocco. When England in 1882 con- 
sidered it necessary to suppress the Arabi insurrection, she in- 
vited France to co-operate, but the French government declined, 
and left the work to be done by England alone. England had no 
intention of occupying the country permanently, but she had to 
take precautions against the danger of French occupation after 
her withdrawal, and these precautions were embodied in an 
Anglo-Turkish convention signed at Constantinople in May 1887. 
France prevented the ratification of the convention by the sultan, 
with the result that the British occupation has been indefinitely 
prolonged. She still clung persistently, however, to the hope of 
obtaining a predominant position in the valley of the Nile, and 
she tried to effect her pu^ose by gaining a firm foothold on 
the upper course of the river. The effort which shij made in 
1898 to attain this end, by simultaneously despatching the 
Marchand mission from her Congo possessions and inciting the 
emperor Menelek of Abyssinia to send a force from the east to 
join hands with Major Marchand at Fashoda, was defeated by the 
overthrow of the Khalifa and the British occupation of Khartum. 
For a few days the two nations seemed on the brink of war, but 
the French government, receiving no encouragement from St 
Petersburg, consented to withdraw the Marchand mission, and 
a convention was signed defining the respective spheres of 
influence of the two countries. 

In Morocco the rivalry between the two powers was less acute 
but not less persistent and troublesome. France aspired to 
incorporate the sultanate with her north African possessions, 
whilst England had commercial interests to defend and was 
firmly resolved to prevent France from getting unfettered 
possession of the southern coast of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
As in Egypt, so in Morocco the dangers of conflict were averted, 
in 1904, by a general agreement, which enabled France to carry 
out in Morocco, as far as England was concerned, her policy of 
pacific penetration, but debarred her from erecting fortifications 
m the vicinity of the straits. Germany thereafter strongly 
opposed French claims in Morocco, but after a period of great 
t^ion, and the holding of an ineffectual conference at Algeciras 
in 1906, an understanding was come to in 1909 (see Morocxx) : 
History), 

With Germany likewise, from 1880 onwards, England had some 
diplomatic difficulties regarding the partition of APrica, but they 
never reached a very acute phase, and were ultimately settled 
by mutual concessions. By the arrangement of 1890, in which 
several of the outstanding questions were solved, Heligoland 


I was ceded to Germany in return for concessions in East Africa. 
A’eonflict of interests in the southern Pacific was amicably 
arranged by the Anglo-German convention of April 1886, in 
which a line of demarcation was drawn between the respective 
spheres of influence in the islands to the north and east of the 
Australian continent, and by the convention of 1899, in virtue 
of which Germany gained possession of Samoa and renounced in 
favour of England all pretensions to the Tonga Archipelago. 

In Asia the tendencies of the European powers to territorial 
expansion, and their desire to secure new markets for their trade 
and industry, have affected from time to time their 
mutual relations. More than once England and Russia * ^ 
have had disputes about the limits of their respective spheres of 
influence in central Asia, but the causes of friction have steadily 
diminished as the work of frontier delimitation has advanced. 
The important agreement of 1872-1873 was supplemented by 
the protocol of the 22nd of July 1887 and the Pamir delimitation 
of 1895, so that the Russo-Afghan frontier, which is the dividing 
line between the Russian and British spheres of influence, has 
now been carried right up to the frontier of the Chinese empire. 
The delimitation of the English and French spheres of influence 
in Asia has also progressed. In 1885 France endeavoured to get 
a footing on the Upper Irrawaddy, the hinterland of British 
Burma, and England replied in the following year by annexing 
the dominions of King Thebaw, including the Shan States 
as far east as the Mekong. Thereupon France pushed her Indo- 
Chinese frontier westwards, and in 1893 made an attack on the 
kingdom of Siam, which very nearly brought about a conflict 
with England. After prolonged negotiations an arrangement 
was reached and embodied in a formal treaty (January 1896), 
which clearly foreshadows a future partition between the two 
powers, but guarantees the independence of the central portion 
of the kingdom, the Valley of the Mcnam, as a buffer-state. 
Farther north, in eastern China, the aggressive tendencies and 
mutual rivalries of the European powers have produced a problem 
of a much more complicated kind. Firstly Germany, then Russia, 
next England, and finally France took portions of Chinese terri- 
tory, under the thin disguise of long leases. They thereby 
excited in the Chinese population and government an intense 
anti-foreign feeling, which produced the Boxer movement and 
culminated in the attack on the foreign legations at Pekin in 
the summer of 1900. (See China ; History^ 

In 1899-1901 the relations of the European powers were 
disturbed by the Boer War in South Africa. In nearly every 
country of Europe popular feeling was much excited against 
England, and in certain influential quarters the idea was enter- 
tained of utilizing this feeling for the formation of a coalition 
against the British empire ; but in view of the decided attitude 
assumed by the British government, and the loyal enthusiasm 
displayed by the colonies, no foreign government ventured to 
take ib^ initiative of intervention, and it came gradually to be 
recognized that no European state had any tangible interest in 
prolon^ng the independence and maladministration of the Boer 
repubhes. 

One permanent factor in the history of Europe after the war 
of 1870-71 was the constant increase of armaments by all the 
great powers, and the proportionate increase of taxation. The 
]^t inade such an impression on the young emperor of Russia, 
Nicholas II., that he invited the powers to consider whether 
the further increase of the burdens thereby imposed on the 
nations might not be arrested by mutual agreement ; and a con- 
ference for this purpose was convened at the Hague (May 18- 
July 29, 1899), but the desirable object in view was not attained. 
(See Arbitration, International.) (D. M. W.) 

Though neither the first Hague Conference nor the second, 
which met in 1907, did much to fulfil the expectations of those 
who hoped for riie establishment of a system whidi progronta 
should guarantee the world against the disasters ^ tbo Pomo 
WBT, they undoubtedly tended to create a strong public 
opinion m favour of p^ceful methods in the solution of 
international problems which has not been ^thout its effect. 
Any attempt to oiganize the concert of the powers must always 
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as it failed in the early pwi: of the 19th century, so long as the 
spirit of national and racial rivahy is stronger than the conscious-* 
ness of comxnon interests ; and the eoriy years of the 20th century 
showed no diminution, but rather an accentuation of this rivalry. 
The cx>urt of arbitration established at the Hague early in 1901 
may deal efiectively with questions as to which both parties desire 
a ftwdus vivtndi, and the pacific edorts of King Edward VIL, 
which did so much to prevent misunderstandings likely to lead to 
war, resulted from 1903 onwards in a series of arbitration treaties 
between Great Britain and other powers which guaranteed the 
Ha^ue court an effective activity in such matters. But more 
perilous issues, involving deep-seated antagonisms, have con- 
tinued to be dealt with by the methods of the old diplomacy 
backed by the armed force of the powers. How far the 
solution of such problems has been helped or hindered by the 
general reluctance to draw the sword must for some time to come 
remain an open question. Certainly, during the early years of 
the 20th century, many causes of difference which a hundred 
years earlier would assuredly have led to war, were settled, or at 
least shelved, by diplomacy. Of these the questions of Crete, 
of Armenia, and of contested claims in Africa have already been 
mentioned. Other questions of general interest which might have 
led to war, but which found a peaceful solution, were those of the 
separation of Norway and Sweden, and the rivalry of the powers 
in the northern seas. In October 1905 Sweden formally recog- 
nized the separate existence of Norway (see Norway : History 
and Sweden : History). On the 23rd of April 1908 were signed 
the Declarations ; the one, signed by the four Baltic littoral 
powers, recognized “ in principle ” the maintenance of the terri- 
torial status quo in that sea ; the other — to which Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Holland were the 
artics — sanctioned a similar principle in regard to the North 
ea. These were followed, in June of the same year, by two 
agreements intended to apply the same principles to the southern 
European waters, signed by France and Spain and Great Britain 
and Spain respectively. Another agreement, that signed between 
Russia and Great Britain in 1907 for the delimitation of their 
spheres of influence in Persia and the northern borders of the 
Indian empire, though having no direct relation to European 
affairs, exercised considerable influence upon them by helping 
to restore the international prestige of Russia, damaged by the 
disasters of the war with Japan and the internal disturbances that 
followed. The new cordial understanding between the British 
and Russian governments was cemented by the meeting of King 
Edward VIL and the emperor Nicholas II. at Reval in June 1908, 
More perilous to European peace, however, than any of these 
issues was the perennial unrest in* Macedonia, which threatened 
R0vivmi sooner or later to open up the whole Eastern Question 

tiitbo once more in its acutest form. The situation was due 

B99t9m to the internecine struggle of the rival Balkan races — 
Qu 90 ti 0 o. Greek, Bulgarian, Servian — to secure the right to the 
reversion of territories not yet derelict. But behind these lesser 
issues loomed the great secular rivalries of the powers, and beyond 
these again the vast imknown forces of the Mahommedan world, 
ominously stirring. The very vastness of the perils involved in 
any attempt at a definitive settlement compelled the powers 
to accept a compromise which, it was hoped, would restore toler- 
able conditions in the wretched country. But the Miirzsteg 
programme,^* concerted between the Austrian and Russian em- 
perors in 1903, and imposed upon the Porte by the diplomatic 
pressure of the great powers, did not produce the effects hoped 
for. The hideous tale of massacres of helpless villagers by 
organized Greek bands, and of equally hideous, if less wholesale, 
reprisals by Bulgarian bands, grew rather than diminished, 
and reached its climax in the early months of 1908. The 
usefulniess of the new gendarmerie, under £urof)ean officers, 
which was to have co-operated with the Ottoman authorities 
in the restoration of order, was from the outset crippled by the 
passive obstruction of the Turkish government. The sultan, 
indeed, could hardly be blamed for watching with a certain 
cynical indifference the mutual slaughter of those “ Christians 
whose avowed ideal was the overthrow of Msdiommedan rule, 
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nor could he be expected to desire the smooth working of a system 
against which he had protested as a violation of his sovereign 
rights. In 1908 the powers were still united in bringing pressure 
to bear on the Porte to make the reforms effective ; hat the 
proposal of Great Britain to follow the precedent of the Lebanon 
and commit the administration of Macedonia to a Mussulman 
governor appointed by the sultan, but removable only by consent 
of the powers, met with little favour cither at Constantinople 
or among the powers whose ulterior aims might have been 
hampered by such an arrangement. 

Such was the condition of affairs when in October 1908 the 
revolution in l\irkey altered the whole situation. The easy and 
apparently complete victory of the Young Turks, and 
the re-establishment without a struggle of the constitu- TurUuk 
tion which had been in abeyance since 1876, took thtrevoimHon, 
whole world by surprise, and not least those who^^*’ 
believed themselves to be most intimately acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing in the Ottoman empire. The question of 
the Near East seemed in fair way of settlement by the action 
of conflicting races themselves, who in the enthusiasm of new- 
foimd freedom appeared ready to forget their ancient internecine 
feuds and to fraternize on the common ground of constitutional 
liberty (see Turkey : History). By the European powers the 
proclamation of the constitution was received, at least out- 
wardly, with unanimous approval, general admiration being 
expressed for the singular moderation and self-restraint shown 
by the Turkish kaders and people. Whatever views, however, 
may have been openly expressed, or secretly hold, as to the 
revolution so far as it affected the Ottoman em[)ire itself, there 
could be no doubt that its effects on the general situation in 
Europe would be profound. These effects were not 
slow in revealing themselves. On the 5th of October 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria proclaimed himself king 
(tsar) of the Bulgarians ; and two days later the emperor Francis 
Joseph issued a rescript announcing the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to the Habsburg monarchy (see Bulgaria : 
History and Bosnia and Herzegovina ; History). Whatever 
cogent reasons there may have been for altering the status of 
these countries in view of the changed conditions in Turkey, 
there could be no doubt that the method employed was a violation 
of the public law of Europe. By tlie declaration of London of 
1871, to which Austria-Hungary herself had been a principal 
party, it had been laid down thot “ contracting powers could 
only rid themselves of their treaty eng^ements by an under- 
standing with their co-signatories.” This solemn reaffirmation 
of a principle on which the whole imposing structure of inter- 
national law had, during the 19th century, been laboriously 
built up was now cynically violated. The other powers, con- 
fronted with the fait accompli, protested ; Init the astute states- 
man who had staked his reputation as foreign minister of the 
Dual Monarchy on the success of this coup had well gauged the 
character and force of the opposition he would have to meet. 
Baron von Achrenthal, himself more Slav than German, Buropema 
in spite of his name, bad served a long apprenticeship 
in diplomacy at Belgrade and St Petersburg ; he knew 
how fully he could rely upon the weakness of Russia, ®'^ 
and that if Russian Pan-Slav sentiment could be cowed, he need 
fear nothing from the resentment of the Servians. He was strong, 
too, in the moral and — in case of need — ^the nmterial support 
of Germany, With Germany behind her, Austria-Hungary ^d 
little to fear from the opposition of the powers of the triple 
entente, Great Britain, France and Russia. Diis diagnosis of the 
situation was j ustified by the event. For months, indeed, Europe 
seemed on the verge of a general war. During the autumn the 
nationalist excitement in Servia and Montenegro rose to fever- 
heat, and Austria responded by mobilizing her forces on the 
frontiers and arming the Catholic Bosnians as a precaution against 
a rising of their Orthodox countrymen. Only the winter seemed 
to stand between Europe and a war bound to become generm, 
and men looked forward with apprehension to the melting of the 
snows. It is too early as yet to write the history of the diplomatic 
activities by which this disaster was avoided. Their general 
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outline, however, is clear enough. The protests of Turkey at a 
violation of treaty rights, doubly resented as likely to damage the 
prestige of the new constitutional regime, were sympathetically 
received by the powers of the triple entente. An intemation^ 
conference was at once suggested as the only proper authority 
for carrying out any modifications of the treaty of Berlin necessi- 
tated by the new conditions in Turkey ; the right of Austria- 
Hungapr to act on her own initiative was strenuously denied ; 
Bulgarian independence and Prince Ferdinand’s title of king were 
meantime refused recognition. In the assertion of these principles 
Great Britain, Russia and France were united. Germany, on the 
other hand, maintained an attitude of reserve, though diplomatic- 
ally “ correct ” ; she accepted the principle of a conference, 
but made her consent to its convocation conditional on that 
of her ally Austria-Hungary. But the latter refused to agree to 
any conference in which the questions at issue should be re- 
opened ; the most that she would accept was a conference 
summoned merely to register the jait accompli and to arrange 
** compensations ” not territorial but financial. 

For a while it seemed as though Baron Aehrenthal’s ambition 
had o’erleaped itself. The reluctance of the Russian government, 
conscious of its military and political weakness, to 
aennmtto take extreme measures seemed likely to be overborne 
AuMirima by the Pan-Slav enthusiasm of the Russian people, 
yietoty. Austrian statesman’s policy to have placed 

him in an impasse from which it would be difficult to extricate 
himself, save at an expense greater than that on which he had 
calculated. At this point Germany, conscious throughout of 
holding the key to the situation, intervened with effect. Towards 
the end of March 1909 the German ambassador at St Petersburg, 
armed with an autograph letter from the emperor William II., 
had an interview with the tsar. What were the arguments he 
used is not known ; but the most powerful are supposed to have 
been the German forces which had been mobilized on the Polish 
frontier. In any case, the result was immediate and startling. 
Russia, without previous discussion with her allies, dissociated 
herself from the views she had hitherto held in common with 
them, and accepted the German-Austrian standpoint. All 
question of a conference was now at an end ; and all that the 
powers most friendly to Turkey could do was to persuade her to 
make the best of a bad bargain. The Ottoman government, 
preoccupied with the internal questions which were to issue in 
the abortive attempt at counter-revolution in April, was in no 
condition to resist friendly or unfriendly pressure. The principle 
of a money payment in compensation for the shadowy rights of 
the sultan over the lost provinces was accepted,^ and Bulgarian 
independence under King Ferdinand was recognized on the very 
eve of the new victory of the Young Turks which led to the 
deposition of Abd-ul-Hamid II. and the proclamation of Sultan 
Mahommed V. (see Turkey : History^ 

The change made by these events in the territorial system of 
Europe was of little moment. A subject principality, long 
practically independent, became a sovereign state ; 

moral. Almanack de Gotha was enriched with a new royal 
title ; the sentiment of the Bulgarian people was gratified by the 
restoration of their historic tsardom. Two provinces long 
annexed to the Habsburg monarchy de facto became so de jure, 
and the vision of a Serb empire with a free outlet to the sea, 
never very practicable, was finally dissolved. Of vastly greater 
importance were the moral and international issues involved. 
The whole conception of an effective concert of Europe, or of the 
World, based on the supposed sacred obligation of treaties and 
the validity of international law, was revealed, suddenly and 
brutally, as the baseless fabric of a dream. The most momentous 
outcome of the international debates caused by Austria’s hijgh- 
handed action was the complete triumph of Bismarck’s principle 
that treaties cease to be valid ** when the private interest of 
those who lie under them no loi^r reinforces the text.” Hence- 
forth, it was felt, no reaffirmation of a principle of international 

1 The Austro-Turkish protocol had been sipped at Q)nstantinople 
on the 5th of March : it was now ratified by the Turkish parliament 
on the 5th of April, 
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comity and law, so successfully violated, could serve to disguise 
the brutal troth that in questions between nations, in the long- 
run, might is i%ht — that there is no middle term between the 
naked submission preached by Tolstoy and his disciples and 
I Napoleon’s dictum that “ Providence is with the big battalions.” 
In Great Britain, especially, public opinion was quick to grasp 
this truth. It was raized that it was the immense armed power 
of Gennany that had made her the arbiter in a question vitally 
affecting the interests of all Europe. Germany alone emerged 
from the crisis with prestige enormously enhanced ; for without 
her intervention Austria could not have resisted the pressure of 
the powers. The cry for disarmament, encouraged by the action 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s government, suddenly died 
down in England ; and the agitation in favour of an increased 
ship-building programme, that followed the revelation by the 
first lord of the admiralty (April 1909) of Germany’s accelerated 
activity in naval construction, showed that public opinion had 
been thoroughly awakened to the necessity of maintaining for 
Great Britain her maritime supremacy, on which not only her 
position in Europe but the existence of her over-sea empire 
depended. 

Bibliographical Note. — (i) Bibliographies. — Listsof the principal 
works on the history of the various European countries, and of their 
main sources, are given in the bibliographies attached to the separate 
articles (see also thostr appended to the articles Papacy ; Church 
History ; Diplomacy ; Crusades ; Feudalism, &c.). For the 
sources of the medieval history of Europe see Ulyssc Chevalier's 
moniimental Repertoire dcs sources historiques du moyen dge ; Bio^ 
Bibliographie (Paris, 1877, &c.), which with certain limitations 
(notably as regards the Slav, Hungarian and Scandinavian countries) 
gives references to published documents for all names of people, 
however obscure, occurring in medieval history. In 1894 M. 
Chevalier began the publication of a second series of his Repertoire, 
under the somewhat misleading title of Topo-Bihliographie^ intended 
as a compendious guide to the places, institutions, <Stc., of the middle 
ages ; though very useful, this is by no means so complete as the 
Bio-Bibliographie. August Potthast's Bibliotheca historica medii 
aevi (2nd ed., Berlin, 1895-1896) gives a complete catalogue of all 
the annals, chronicles and other historical works which appeared in 
Europe between the years 375 and 1500 and have since been printed, 
with short notes on their value and .significance, and references to 
critical works upon them. Sec also the article Record, For 
authorities on the history of Europe from the end of the 15th to the 
19th centuries inclusive the excellent bibliographies appended to 
the volumes of the Cambridge Modern History are invaluable. 

(2) Works. — Of general works the mo.st important are the Histoire 
^ntrale du /F"*” sidcle d nos jours, published under the direction of 
E. Lavisse and A. Rambaiid (Paris, 1894, &c.), in 12 vols., covering 
the period from the 4th to the end of the 19th century : Leopold 
von Ranke's W eltgeschichte (Leipzig, 1881, &c.), in 9 vols., covering 
(i.) the oldest group of nations and the Greeks; (ii.) the Roman 
Republic ; (iii.) tlie ancient Roman Empire ; (iv.) the East Roman 
empire and the origin of the Romano-German kingdoms ; (v.) the 
Arab world-power and the empire of Charlemagne ; (vi.) dissolution 
of the Carolingian and foundation of the German empire ; (vii.) 
zenith and decay of the German empire; the hierarchy under 
Gregory VII. ; (viii.) crusades and papal world-power (12th and 
13th centuries) ; (ix.) period of transition to the modem world (14th 
and 1 5th centuries). To this may be added Ranke's works on special 
periods : e.g. Die Filrsten und Vdlker von SUd-Europa im idten und 
lyten Jahrkundert (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1837-1839) ; Geschichten der 
romanischen und germanischen Vdlker, 1494- 1514 (2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1874, Eng. trans. 1887). In English the most important gener^ 
work is the Cambridge Modern History (1903, &c.), produced by the 
collaboration of English and foreign scholars, and covering the 
ground from the end of the 15th to the 19th century inclusive. 
The Historians* History of the World, edited by Dr H. Smith Williams 
(1908), is a compilation from the works of eminent historians of all 
ages, and the value of its various parts is therefore that of the 
historians re^onsiblc for them. Its chief merit is that it makes 
accessible to English readers many foreign or obscure sources which 
would otherwise have remained closed to the general reader. It 
also contains essays by notable modem scholars on the princip^ 
epochs and tendencies of the world’s history, the texts of a certidn 
number of treaties, <S:c., not included as yet in other collections, and 
comprehensive bibliographies. On a less ambitious scale are the 
volumes of the ** Peric^sof European History series (London, 1893, 
&c.): Per. I. The Dark Ages, 47^9^^, by C. W. C. Oman {1893) ; 
Per. II. The Empire and the Papacy, giS-iarjs, by T. F. Tout (1898) ; 
Per. III. The Close of the Middle Ages, 127^^-1494, by R. Lodge (1901) ; 
Europe in the i&th Century, 1404^1^08, by A. H. Johnson (1897) ; 
The Ascendancy of France, by H. O. Wakeman (1894) I ^ke Balance 
of Power, by A. Hassal (1896) ; Revohstionary Europe, by H. Morse 
Stephens (1893) ; Modern Europe, by W. Alison PhiUips (19^1, 
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5th ed., 1908). See also T. IL Dyer, History of Modern Europe from 
the fall of Constantinople ^ revised and continued to the end of the 
19th century by A. Hassal (6 vols., London, 1901). Besides the 
above may be mentioned, for European history since the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, A. Sorel, V Europe et la Revolution Fran- 
gaise (7 vols., P^is, 1885, &c.), a work of first-class importance ; 
A. Stem, Geschichte Europas seit den IViemr Vertrdgen von iS/i 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1S94, &c.L based on the study of much new 
material, still in progress (1908); C. Seignol>os, Histoire politiqm 
de V Europe contemporaine (Paris, 1897), a valuable text- book with 
copious bibliography (Eng. trails., London, 1901) ; C. M. Andrews, 
Htstorical development of Europe^ 2 vols. (New York, 1896-1898). 

(3) Published Documents. — For the vast mass of published sources 
reference must be made to the bibliographies mentioned above. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that these represent but a 
fraction of the unpublished material, and that the great development 
of original research is constantly revealing fresh sources, throwing 
new light on old problems, and not seldom upsetting conclusions long 
established as final. For these latest developments of scholarship 
the numerous historical and archaeological reviews published in 
various countries should be consulted : e.g. The English Historical 
Review (London) : The Scottish Hist. Rev. (Glasgow) ; The American 
Hist. Rev. (London and New York) ; the Revue historique (Paris) ; 
the Historische Zeitschrift (Munich). The most notable collections 
of treaties are J. Dumont's Corps diplomatique ^ covering the period 
from A.D. 800 to 1731 (Amsterdam and the Hague, 1726-1731) ; 
F. G. de Martens and his continuators, Recueil des traiUs^ &c. 
(1791, &c.), covering: with its supplements the period from 1494 to 
1874 ; F. (T. T.) de Martens, Recueil des iraiUs concluspar la Russie, 
(^c. (14 vols., St J Petersburg, 1874, &c.) ; A. and J. de Clercq, Recueil 
des traitis de la France (Paris, 1864; new cd., 1880, &c.) ; L. Neu- 
mann, Recueil des traiUs conclus par I'Autriche (from 1763), (6 vols., 
Leipzig, 1855) ; new scries, by L. Neumann and A. de Plason 
(16 vols., Vienna, 1877-1903) ; Osterreichische Staatsvertrdge (vol. i. 
England^ 1526-1748), published by the Commis.sion for the modem 
history of Austria (Innsbruck, 1907), with valuable introductory 
notes ; British and Foreign State Papers (from the tomiination cf 
the war in 1814), compiled at the Foreign Office by the Librarian 
and Keeper of the Papers (London, 1819, &c.) ; Sir E. Hcrtslct, 
The Map of Europe hy Treaty (from 1814), (4 vols., London, 1875- 
i8gi). See the article Treaties. (W. A. P.) 

EUROPIUM, a metallic chemical element, symbol Eu, atomic 
weight 152*0 (0 = 16). The oxide Eu20jt occurs in very small 
quantity in the minerals of the rare earths, and was first obtained 
in 1896 by E. A. Demargay from Lecoq de Boisbaudran’s 
samarium ; G. Ur bain and H. Lacombe in 1904 obtained the 
pure salts by fractional crystallization of the nitric acid solution 
with magnesium nitrate in the presence of bismuth nitrate. 
The salts have a faint pink colour, and show a faint al)sorption 
spectrum ; the spark spectrum is brilliant and well characterized. 

EURYDIGE (EiVvoiKT/), in Greek mythology, the wife of 
Orpheus (q.v.). She was the daughter of Nereus and Doris, 
and died from the bite of a serpent when fleeing from Aristaeus, 
who wished to offer her violence (Virgil, Georgies, iv. 454-527 ; 
Ovid, Meiam. x. i ff.). 

EURYMEDON, one of the Athenian generals during the 
Peloponnesian War. In 428 b.c. he was sent by the Athenians to 
intercept the Peloponnesian fleet which was on the way to attack 
Corey ra. On his arrival, finding that Nicostratus with a small 
squadron from Naupactus had already placed the island in 
security, he took the command of the combined fleet, which, 
owing to the absence of the enemy, had no chance of distinguish- 
ing itself. In the following summer, in joint command of the 
land forces, he ravaged the district of Tanagra ; and in 425 he 
was appointed, with Sophocles, the son of Sostratides, to the 
command of an expedition destined for Sicily. Having touched 
at Corcyra on the way, in order to assist the democratic party 
against the oligarchical exiles, but without taking any steps to 
prevent the massacre of the latter, Eurymedon proceeded to 
Sicily. Immediately after his arrival a pacification was con- 
cluded by Hermocrates, to which Eurymedon and Sophocles 
were induced to agree. The terms of the pacification did not, 
however, satisfy the Athenians, who attributed its conclusion 
to bribeiy ; two of the chief agents in the negotiations were 
banished, while Eurymedon was sentenced to pay a heavy fine. 
In 4x4 Eurymedon, who had been sent with Demosthenes to 
reinforce the Athenians at the siege of S3nraipise, was defeated and 
slain before reaching land (Thucydides iii., iv., vii.; Diod. Sic. 
xiiLS, II, 13). 
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BU8DEN, LAURENCE (1688 -1730), English pc^t, son of the 
Rev. Laurence Eusden, rector of Spofforth, Yorkshire, was 
baptized on the 6th of September 1688. He was educated at St 
Peter’s school, York, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
became a minor fellow of his college in 1711, and in the next year 
was admitted to a full fellowship. He was made poet laureate in 
1718 by the lord chancellor, the duke of Newcastle, as a reward 
for a flattering poem on his marriage. He was rector of Coningsby , 
Lincolnshire, where he died on the 27th of September 1730. His 
name is less remembered by his translations and gratulatoi*}^ 
poems than by the numerous satirical allusions of Pope, e,g. 

** Know, Eusdon thirsts no more for sack or praise ; 

He sleeps among the dull of ancient days.'' 

Dunciady bk. i. 11. 293-294. 

EUSEBIUS (Gr. EverejStos, from fixrcjSiJv, pious, cf. the Latin 
name Pius), a name borne by a large number of bishops and 
others in the early ages of the Christian Church. Of these the 
most important are separately noticed below. No Jess than 25 
saints of this name (sometimes corrupted into Eusoge, Euruge, 
Usogc, Usuge, Uruge and St Sebis) are venerated in the Roman 
Catholic Church, of whom 23 are included in the Bollandist 
Acta Sanctorum ; many are obscure martyrs, monks or anchorites, 
but two deserve at least a passing notice. 

Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli (d. 371), is notable, not only as a 
stout opponent of Arianism, but also as having been, with St 
Augustine, the first Western bishop to unite with his clergy in 
adopting a strict monastic life after the Eastern model (see 
Ambrose, Ep. 6j ad V ercellenses , § 66). The legend that he was 
stoned to death by the Arians was probably invented for the 
edification of the Orthodox. 

Eusebius, bishop of Samosata (d. 380), played a considerable 
part in the later stages of the Arian controversy in the East. 
He is first mentioned among the Homoean and Homocusian 
bishops who in 363 accepted the Homousian formula at the synod 
of Antioch presided over by Meletius, with whose views he seems 
to have identified himself (see Meletius of Antioch). Accord- 
ing to Theodoret (5, 4, 8) he was killed at Doliche in Syria, 
where he had gone to consecrate a bishop, by a stone cast by an 
Arian woman. He thus became a martyr, and found a place in 
the Catholic calendar (see the article by Loofs in Herzog- 
Hauck, RcalencykL, cd. 1898, v. p. 620). 

Eusebius of Laodicea, though not included among the saints, 
was noted for his saintly life. He was an Alexandrian by birth, 
and gained so great a reputation for his self-denial and charity 
that when in 262 the city was besieged by the troops of the 
emperor Gallienus he obtained permission, together with Ana- 
tolius, from their commander I'heodotus, to lead out the non- 
combatants, whom he tended “ like a father and physician.’^ 
He went with Anatolius to Syria, and took part in the controversy 
against Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch. lie became bishop 
of Laodicea, probably in the following year (263), and died some 
time before 268. His friend Anatolius succeeded him as bishop 
in the latter year (see the article by E. Hennecke in Herzog- 
Hauck, V. 619). 

EUSEBIUS, bishop of Rome for four months under the emperor 
Maxentius, in 309 or 310. The Christians in Rome, divided on 
the question of the reconciliation of apostates, on which Eusebius 
held the milder view, brought forward a competitor, Heraclius. 
Both competitors were expelled by the emperor, Eusebius dying 
in exile in Sicily. He was buried in the cemetery of St Calixtus 
at Rome ; and the extant epitaph, in eight hexameter lii^s, 
setup here by his successor Damasus, contains all the information 
there is about his life. 

EUSEBIUS [of Caesarea] (c. 260 -c. 340), ecclesiastical 
historian, who called himself Eusebius Pamphili, because of 
his devotion to his friend and teacher Pamphilus, was bom 
probably in Palestine between a.d. 260 and 265, and died M 
bishop of Caesarea in the year 339 or 340. We know little of his 
youth beyond the fact that he became associated at an early day 
with Pamphilus, presbyter of the Church of Caesarea, and 
founder of a theological school there (see Hist. Eccl. vM. 32). 
Pamphilus gathered about him a circle of earnest students who 
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devoted themselves especially to the study of ^ Bible and the 
transcription of Biblical codices^ and also to the defence and 
spread of the writings of Origen^ whom they regarded as their 
master. Pamphilus had a magnificent library, which Eusebius 
made ddigent use of, and a catalogue of which he published in 
his lost Life of Pamphilus (Hist, Ecd, vi. 32). In liie course of 
the Diocletian persecution, which broke out in 303, Pamphilus 
was imprisoned for two years, and finally suffered martyrdom. 
During the time of his imprisonment (307-309) Eusebius dis- 
tinguished himself by assiduous devotion to his friend, and 
assisted him in the preparation of an apology for Origen’s 
teaching (Hist, Ecd, vi. 33), the first book of which survives in 
the Latin of Rufinus (printed in Routh's Reliquiae sacrae, iv. 
339 sq., and in Lommatzsch’s edition of Origen’s Works, xxiv. 
p. 293 sq.). After the death of Pamphilus Eusebhis withdiew to 
Tyre, and later, while the Diocletian persecution was still raging, 
went to Egypt, where he seems to have been imprisoned, but soon 
released. He became bishop of Caesarea between 313 and 315, 
and remained such until his death. The patriarchate of Antioch 
was offered him in 331, but declined ( Ff/a Constantini, iii. 59 sq.). 

Eusebius was a very important figure in the church of his day. 
He was not a great theologian nor a profound thinker, but he 
was the most learned man of his age, and stood high in favour 
with the emperor Constantine. At the council of Nicaea in 325 
he took a prominent part, occupying a seat at the emperor’s 
right hand, and being appointed to deliver the panegyrical 
oration in his honour. He was the leader of the large middle party 
of Moderates at the council, and submitted the first draft of the 
creed which was afterwards adopted with important changes 
and additions. In the beginning he was the most influential 
man present, but was finally forced to yield to the Alexandrian 
party, and to vote for a creed which completely repudiated the 
position of the Arians, with whom he had himself been hitherto 
more in sympathy than with the Alexandrians. He was placed 
in a difficult predicament by the action of the council, and his 
letter to the Caesarean church explaining his conduct is ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive (see Socrates, Hist, Ecd, 
i. 8, and cf. McGiffert’s translation of Eusebius’ Church History, 
p. 15 sq.). To understand his conduct, it is necessary to look 
briefly at his theological position. By many he has been called 
an Arian, by many his orthodoxy has been defended. The truth 
is, three stages are to be distinguished in his theological develop- 
ment. The first preceded the outbreak of the Arian controversy, 
when, as might be expected in a follower of Origen, his interest 
was anti-Sabellian and his emphasis chiefly upon the sub- 
ordination of the Son of God. In his works written during this 
period (for instance, the Praeparatio evangelica and Demonstratio 
evangelica), as in the works of Origen himself and other ante- 
Nicene fathers, expressions occur looking in the direction of 
Arianism, and others looking in the opposite direction. The 
second stage began with the outbreak of the controversy in 318, 
and continued until the Nicene Council. During this period he 
took the side of Arius in the dispute with Alexander of Alexandria, 
and accepted what he understood to be the position of Arius 
and his supporters, who, as he supposed, taught both the divinity 
and subordination of the Son. It was natural that he should take 
this side, for in his traditional fear of Sabellianism, in which he 
was one with the followers of Origen in general, he found it 
difficult to approve the position of Alexander, who seemed to be 
doing away altogether with the subordination of the Son. And, 
moreover, he believed that Alexander was misrepresenting the 
teaching of Arius and doing him great injustice (cf. his letters to 
Alexander and Euphration preserved in the proceedings of the 
second council of Nicaea, Act. vi. tom. 5 ; see Concilia, 

xiii, 316 sq. ; EnglWh translation in McGiffert, op, cit, p. 70). 
■Meanwhile at the council of Nicaea he seems to have discovered 
that the Alexandrians were right in claiming that Anus was 
carryit^^his subordinationism so far as to deny all real divinity 
to Christ. To tihis length Eusebius himself was unwilling to go, 
and so, oonvinoed that he had misunderstood Arius, and that 
the teaching of the latter was imperilling the historic belief in 
the divinity df Christ, he gave his support to the opposition, 


and voted for the Nicene Creed, in which the teachings of the 
Arians were repudiated. From this time on he was a supporter 
of Nicene orthodoxy over against Arianism (cf., e,g,, his Contra 
MarceUum, De ecclesiastica theologia, and Theophania), But he 
never felt in sympathy with the extreme views of the Athanasian 
party, for they seemed to him to savour of Sabel&nism, which 
always remained his chief dread (cf. his two works against 
Marcellus of Ancyra). His personal friends, moreover, were 
principally among the Arians, and he was more ctosely identified 
with them than with the supporters of Athanasius. But he was 
always a man of peace, and while commonly counted one of the 
opponents of Athanasius, he did not lake a place of leadership 
amoi^ them as his position and standing would have justified 
him in doing, and Athanasius never i^oke of him with bitterness 
as he did of other prominent men in the party. (For a fuller 
description of the development of Eusebius’ Christology and of 
Ills attitude throughout the Arian controversy, .see McGiffert, 
op, cit, p. n sq.) 

Eusebius was one of the most voluminous writers of antiquity, 
and his labours covered almost every field of theological learning. 
If we look in his works for brilliancy and originality we shall be 
disappointed. He was not a creative genius like Origen or 
Augustine. His claim to greatness rests upon his vast erudition 
and his sound judgment. Nearly all his works possess genuine 
and solid merits which raise them above the commonplace, and 
many of them still remain valuable. His exegesis is superior to 
that of most of his contemporaries, and his apologetic is marked 
by fairness of statement, breadth of treatment, and an instinctive 
appreciation of the difference between important and unimportant 
points. His style, it is true, is involved and obscure, often 
rambling and incohererit. This quality is due in large part to the 
desultory character of his thinking. He did not always clearly 
define'his theme before beginning to write, and he failed to subject 
what he produced to a careful revision. Ideas of all sorts poured 
in upon him while he was writing, and he was not always able to 
•resist the temptation to insert them whether pertinent or not. 
His great learning is evident everywhere, but he is often its slave 
rather than its master. It is as an historian that he is best 
known, and to his History of the Christian Church he owes his 
fame and his familiar title ‘‘ The Father of Church History.” 
This work, which was published in its final form in ten books in 
324 or early in 325, is the most important ecclesiastical history 
produced in ancient times. The reasons leading to the great 
undertaking, in which Eusebius had no predecessors, were in 
part historical, in part apologetic. He believed that he was 
living at the beginning of a new age, and he felt that it was a 
fitting time, when the old order of things was passing away, to 
put on record for the benefit of posterity the great events which 
had occurred during the generations that were past. He thus 
wrote, as any historian might, for the information and instruction 
of his readers, and yet he had all the time an apologetic purpose, 
to exhibit to the world the history of Christianity as a proof of 
its divine origin and efficacy. His plan is stated at the very 
beginning of the work : — 

“It is my purpose to write an account of the successions of the 
holy Apostles as well as of the times which have elapsed from the 
day of our Saviour to our own ; to relate how many and important 
events are said to have occurred in the history of the church ; and 
to mention those who have governed and presided over the cliurch 
in the most prominent parishes, and those who in each generation 
have protlaitned the divine word either orally or in writing. It is 
roy purpose also to give the names and number and times of those; 
who through; love of innovation have nm into the greatest errors, 
and proclaiming themselves discoverers of knowledge, falsely no 
called, have like fierce wolves unmercifully devastated the flock ot 
Christ. It is my intention, moreover, to recount the misfortunes* 
which immediately came on the whole Jewish nation in consequence 
of their plots ag^st our Saviour, and to record the ways amd timeB 
in which the divine word has been attacked by the Gentiles, ^and to 
describe the tharacter of those who at various periods have contended 
for it Hi the face of blood and tortures, as well as the confessions 
which have been made in our own day, and the giaclooB and kindly 
«uccour which our Saviour has accords them OU.*' 

The value the wotk does not lie in its literary merit, *but in 
the wealth of the materials which it furnishes for a knowledge 
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of the early church. Many prominent figures of the first three 
centuries are known to us only from its pages. Many fragments, 
priceless on ^count of the light whidh they shed upon movements 
of far-reaching consequence, have been preserved in it alone. 
Eusebius often fails to appreciate the significance of the events 
which he records ; in many cases he draws unwarranted con- 
clusions from the given premises ; he sometimes misinterprets 
his documents and misunderstands men and movements ; but 
usually he presents us with the material upon which to form 
our own judgment, and if we differ with him we must at the same 
time thank him for the data that enable us independently to 
re^h other results. But the work is not merely a thesaurus, 
it is a history in a true sense, and it has an intrinsic value of its 
own, independent of its quotations from other works. Eusebius 
possessed extensive sources of knowledge no longer accessible 
to us. The number of books referred to as read is enormous. 
He also had access to the archives of state, and gathered from 
them information beyond the reach of most. But the value of 
his work is due, not simply to the sources employed, but also to 
the use made of them. Upon this matter there has been, it is 
true, some diversity of opinion among modern scholars, but it is 
now generally admitted, and can be abundantly shown, that he 
was not only diligent in gathering material, but also far more 
thorough-going than most writers of antiquity in discriminating 
between trustworthy and untrustworthy reports, frank in ac- 
knowledging his ignorance, scrupulous in indicating his authorities 
in doubtful cases, less credulous than most of his contemporaries, 
and unfailingly honest. His principal faults are his carelessness 
and inaccuracy in matters of chronology, his lack of artistic 
skill in the presentation of his material, his desultory method of 
treatment, and his failure to look below the.surface and grasp the 
real significance and vital connexion of events. He commonly 
regards an occurrence as sufficiently accounted for when it is 
ascribed to the activity of God or of Satan. But in spite of its 
defects the Church History is a monumental work, which need only 
be compared with its continuations by Socrates, Sozomen, 
Theodoret, Rufinus and others, to be appreciated at its true 
worth. 

In addition to the Church History we hiivc from Eusebius' pen 
a Chronicle in two books (c, 303 ; later continued down to 325), the 
first containing an ejntome of universal history, tlie second chrono- 
logical tables exhibiting in parallel columns the royal succession in 
diftereut nations, and accompanied by notes marking the dates of 
historical events. A reviseci edition of the second book with a 
continuation down to his own day was published in T^tin by St 
Jerome, and this, together with some fragments of the original Greek, 
was our only source for a knowledge of the Chronicle until the 
discovery of an Armenian version of the whole work, which was 
published by Aucher in 1818 (Latin translation in Schoene’s edition), 
and of two Syriac versions publi.shed in Latin translation re.spcctively 
in 1866 (by Koediger in Sclioene's edition) and in 1884 (by Siegfried 
and Gelzer). Other historical works still extant are the Martyrs of 
Palestine and the Life of Constantine. The former is an account of 
martyrdoms occurring in Palestine during the years 303 to 310, of 
most of which Eusebius hims<df was an eye-witness. The work 
exists in a longer and a shorter recension, the former in a Syriac 
version (publisiied with English translation by Cureton, 1861), the 
latter in the original Greek attached to the Church History in mo.st 
M.SS. (printed with the History in the various editions). The Life 
of Constantine, in four books, published after the death of the 
emperor, which occurred in 337, is a panegyric rather than a sober 
liistory, but contains much valuable matei^. Of Eusebius’ apolo- 
getic works we still have the Contra Hieroclem, Praefaratio evangelica, 
Demonstratio evangelica, and Theophania. The first is a r^ly to 
a lost work against the Christians written ^ Hierocles, a Roman 
Kovemor and contemporary of Eusebius. The second and third, 
taken together, are the most elaborate and important apologetic 
work of the early church. The former, in fifteen books, aims to show 
that the Christians are justified in accepting the sacred writings of 
the Hebrews, and in rejecting the religion and philosophy of the 
Greeks. The latter, in twenty tx>oks, of which only the first ten and 
fragments of the fifteenth are extant, endeavours to prove from the 
Hebrew Scriptures themselves that the Christians are right in going 
beyond the Jews and adopting new principles and practices. The 
former is thus a preparation for the latter, and the two together 
bcmstitiite a defence of Christianity against all the world, heathen 
as well as Jews. In grandeur of conc^tion, comprehen^eness of 
treatment, and breadth of learning, this apology surpassesiall otbe 
simiiar works of antiquity. The Praeparaito is also valuable because 
of its large number of quotations from classical literature, many of 
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them otherwise unknown to us. The Theophania, though we have 
many fragments of the original Greek, is extant as a whme only in a 
Syriac version first publi^ed by Lee in 1842. Its subject is the 
manifestation of God in the in^'amation of the Word, and it aims to 
give with an apologetic purpose a brief exposition of the divine 
authority and influence of Christianity. Of Eusebius* dogmatic 
and polemic writings, wo still have two works against his contem- 
porary, Marcellus, bishop of Anevna, the one known as Contra 
Marcellum, the otner as De tfieologta ecclestastica. The former and 
briefer aims simply to ox})okc the errors of Marcellus, whom Eusebius 
accuses of Sabelhanism, the hutor to refute them. V/o also have 
pnrt^ of a (kmoral Introduction CH KaddXov eroixfiihdrit tlaayijjyii) , 
which consisted of ten books (the sixth to the ninth »xx)ks and a 
few other fragments still extant), under the title of Prophetical 
Extracts (llpo^i;n*fai 4 K\oya.L). Although this formed part of a 
larger work it was complete in itself and circulated separately. It 
contains ])rophetical passages from the Old Testament relating to 
the per^n and work of Christ, accompanied by explanatory notes. 
Of Biblical and exegetical works we have a considerable part of 
Eusebius’ Commentaries on the I’salms and on Isaiah, which are 
monuments of learning, industry and critical acumen, though 
marred by the use of the allegorical method characteristic of the 
school of Origen ; also a work on the names of places mentioned in 
Scripture, or the Onomasticon, the only one extant of a number of 
writings on Old Testament topography ; and an epitome and some 
fragments of a work in two parts on Gosi)ol Questions and Solutions, 
the first part dealing with the genealogies of Christ given in Matthew 
and Luke, the second with the apparent discrepancies between the 
various gospel accounts of the resurrection. Other important works 
which have perished wholly or in large part, and .some orations and 
minor writings still extant, it is not necessary to refer to more 
particularly. (See IVenschen’s list in Harnack’s Alt -ckristliche 
Litter aturgcschichte, i. 2, p. 55 »q. Prcuschen give.s tliirty-eight 
titles, besides orations ana letters, but it is doubtful whether all of 
the Commentaries mentioned really existed.) 

Biiu.ioGRAPHY. — The only edition of Eusebius’ extant works 
which can lay claim even to relative completeness is that of Migno 
(Patrologia graera, tom. xix.-xxiv.). The publication of a new 
critical edition was begun in 1902 in the Berlin Academy’s Greek 
Fathers {Die griechischen christlirhen Schriftstcller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte, Leipzig). Many of Eusebiii.s’ works have been 
published .separately; Thus the Church History, first by Stephanus 
(Paris, 1554); by Valosius with copious notes, together with the 
Life of Constantine, the Oration in Praise of Constantine, and the 
Histories of Socrates, Sozomen, Theodon.t, <ikc. (best edition that of 
Reading (Cambridge, 1720), in three volumes, folio) ; by Heinichen 
(1827, second edition 186^1870 in three volumes, a very u.scful 
edition, containing also the Life of Constantine ami the Oration in 
Praise of Constantine, with elaborate notes); by Burton (1838; a 
handy remrint in a single volume by Bright, 1881), and by many 
others. The most recent and best edition is that of Schwartz in the 
Berlin Academy’s CJreok Fathers, of which the first half has appeared, 
accompanied by the Latin version of Rufinus edited by Mommsen. 
The history was early put into Syriac (edited by Bedian, Leipzig, 
1897; also by Wright, McLean and Merx, I^ndon, 1898), Armenian 
(edited by Djarian, Venice, 1877), and I-atin, and has been translated 
into maiw modern languages, the late.st English version being that 
of McGiilert, in the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, 
volume i. (New York, 1890). Of the Chronicle, the be.'sf txJition 
is by Schoene in two volumes (Berlin, 1866-1 8;^5). The Life of 
Constantine and the Oration in Praise of Constantine are puldi.shed 
by Valesius, Heinichen and others in their editions of the Church 
History, also in the first volume of the Berlin Academy’s edition 
(ed. by Heikel), and an English translation by Richard.son in the 
volume containing McGiffcri’s translation of the Church History. 
Gaisford published the Prophetical Extracts (Oxford, 1842), the 
PraeparaHo evangelica (1843), the Demonstratio evangeliea (1852), 
and the works against Hierocles and Marcellus (1852) ; and the 
work.s against Marcellus have appeared in the edition of the Berlin 
Academy (vol. iv.). The Onomasticon has been published frequently, 
among others by I^agardc (Gfittingcn, 1870 ; 2nd ed., 1887), and is 
contained in the edition of the Berlin Academy (vol. iii.). The 
Theophania was first published by Lee (Syriac version, 1842 ; Engli^ 
translation, 1843). A German translation of the Syriac version, wUh 
the extant fragments of the original Greek, is given in the edition 
of the Berlin Academy (vol. iii.). 

Acacius, the pupil of Eusebius and his successor in the see of 
Caeaaroa, wrote a life of him which is unfortunately lost. His own 
writings contain little biographical material, but we get infom^tion 
from Athanasius, Philostorgius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
Jerome's De vir. ill., and I'hotius. Among the many modern accounts 
in church histories, histories of Christian literature, encyclopaemas, 
&c., may be mentioned a monograph by Stein, Eusebius Btschof von 
Caesarea (Wfirzburg, 1859), meagre but useful as far as it ^oes ; 
the magnificent article by Lightfoot in the Dictionary of Chrnitan 
Biography ; the account by McGiffert in his translation of the Churc/i 
History; Erwin Preuschen’s article in Herzog-Hauck, HedlencyMop.^ 
(3rd ed., 1898) ; the treatment of the Chronology of Eusebius 
writings in Hamack's AU-chrisUiche Litteraturgeschichte, u. a, 
p. io6 sq. ; and Bardenhewer's Patrologie, p. 2260 f. The many 
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special discussions of Eusebius' separate works, particularly of his 
Church History ^ and of his character as an historian, cannot be 
referred to here. Elaborate bibliographies will be found in McGiffort's 
translation, and in Preuschen's article in Herzog-Hauck. (A. C. McG.) 

EUSBBIUS [of Emesa] (d. c , 360), a learned ecclesiastic of the 
Greek church, was born at Edcssa about the beginning of the 
4th century. After receiving his early education in his native 
town, he studied theology at Caesarea and Antioch and philo- 
sophy and science at Alexandria. Among his teachers were 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Patrophilus of Scythopolis. The 
reputation he acquired for learning and eloquence led to his being 
offered the see of Alexandria in succession to the deposed Athan- 
asius at the beginning of 339, but he declined, and the council 
(of Antioch) chose Gregory of Cappadocia, “ a fitter agent for 
the rough work to be done.’^ Eusebius accepted the small 
bishopric of Emesa (the modem Homs) in Phoenicia, but his 
powers as mathematician and astronomer led his flock to accuse 
him of practising sorcery, and he had to flee to Laodicea. A 
reconciliation was effected by the patriarch of Antioch, but 
tradition says that Eusebius finally resigned his charge and lived 
a studious life in Antioch. His fame as an astrologer commended 
him to the notice of the emperor Constantius II., with whom he 
became a great favourite, accompanying him on many of his 
expeditions. The theological sympathies of Eusebius were with 
the semi-Arian party, but his interest in the controversy was 
not strong. His life was written by his friend George of Laodicea. 
He was a man of extraordinary learning, great eloquence and 
considerable intellectual power, but of his numerous writings 
only a few fragments are now in existence. 

See Mignc, Patrol. Grace, vol. Ixxxvi. 

EUSEBIUS [of Myndus], Greek philosopher, a distinguished 
Neoplatonist and pupil of Aedesius who lived in the time of 
Julian, and who is described by Eunapius as one of the “ Golden 
Chain ” of Neoplatonism. He ventured to criticize the magical 
and theurgic side of the doctrine, and exasperated the emperor, 
who preferred the mysticism of Maximus and Chrysanthius. 
He devoted himself principally to logic. Stobaeus in the Sermones 
collected a number of ethical dicta of one Eusebius, who may 
perhaps be identical with the Neoplatonist. 

The fragments have been collected by IMullach in his Fragmenta 
Phil. Grace., and by Orelli, in Opuscula xfcier. Qracc. sentent. et moral. 

EUSEBIUS [of Nicomedia] (d. 341 ?), Greek bishop and theo- 
logian, was the defender of Arius in a still more avowed manner 
than his namesake of Caesarea, and from him the Eusebian or 
middle party specially derived its name, giving him in return 
the epithet of Great. He was a contemporary of the bishop of 
Caesarea, and united with him in the enjoyment of the friendship 
and favour of the imperial family. He is said to have been 
connected by his mother with the emperor Julian, whose early 
tutor he was. His first bishopric was Berytus (Beirut) in Phoe- 
nicia, but his name is especially identified with the see of Nico- 
media, which, from the time of Diocletian till Constantine 
established his court at Byzantium, was regarded as the capital 
of the eastern part of the empire, lie warmly espoused the cause 
of Arius in his quarrel with his bishop Alexander, and wrote a 
letter in his defence to Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, which is pre- 
served in the Church History of Theodoret. Trained in the school 
of Lucian of Antioch, his views appear to have been identical 
with those of Eusebius of Caesarea in placing Christ above all 
created beings, the only begotten of the bather, but in refusing 
to recognize him to be “ of the same substance ” with the Father, 
who is alone in essence and absolute being. 

At the council of Nicaea Eusebius of Nicomedia earnestly 
opposed, along with his namesake of Caesarea, the insertion 
of the Homousian clause, but after being defeated in his object 
he also signed the creed in his own sense of oftoios xar oiWav. 
He refused, ^owever, to sign the anathema directed against the 
Arians, not, as he afterwards explained, because of his variance 
from the Ath^a^ian theology, but “ because he doubted whether 
^ius really heje^ what the anathema imputed to him ” (Sozom. 
ii. 15). ^ After the council he continued vigorously to espouse j 
tl|e Ai^ 'cause, aiid was so far carried away in his zeal against | 


the Athanasians that he was temporarily banished from his see 
as a disturber of the peace of the church. But his alienation 
from the court was of short duration. He retained the confidence 
of the emperor’s sister Constantia, through whose influence he 
was promoted to the see of Nicomedia, and by her favour he was 
restored to his j)osition, and speedily acquired an equal ascend- 
ancy over the emperor. He was selected to administer baptism 
to him in his last illness. There seems no doubt that Eusebius 
of Nicomedia w£^ more of a politician than a theologian. He was 
I certainly a partisan in the great controversy of his time, and is 
even credited (although on insufficient evidence) with having 
used unworthy means to procure the deposition of Eustathius, 
the “ orthodox ” bishop of Antioch (Theodoret i. 21). His rest- 
less ambition and love of power are not to be denied. To the 
last he defended Arius, and at the time of the latter^s sudden 
death, 336, it was chiefly through his menace, as representing 
the emperor, that the church of Constantinople was thrown into 
anxiety as to whether the leader should be readmitted to the 
bosom of the church. The death of Constantine followed hard 
upon that of Arius ; and Eusebius, who was promoted in 339 
to the see of Constantinople, became the leader of the anti- 
Nicene party till his own death in (probably) 341. The real 
activity of Eusebius and his party must be studied in connexion 
with the Arian controversy (see Arius). 

EUSKIRCHEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
province, on a plateau lying to the E. of the Eifel range, at the 
junction of railways from Cologne and Bonn and 10 m. W. of the 
latter. Pop. (1905) 10,285. It has an Evangelical and a Roman 
Catholic church, and its industries include cloth, sugar and 
stocking manufactures, besides breweries and tanneries. 

EUSl^ACE, the name of four counts of Boulogne. 

Eustace 1 ., a son of Count Baldwin II., held the county from 
1046 until his death in 1049. 

His son, Eustace II. (d. 1093), count of Boulogne, was the 
husband of Goda, daughter of the English king ADthelred the 
Unready, and aunt of Edward the Confessor. Eustace paid a 
visit to England in 1051, and was honourably received at the 
Confessor’s court. A brawl in which he and his servants became 
involved with the citizens of Dover led to a serious quarrel 
between the king and Earl God wine. The latter, to whose juris- 
diction the men of Dover were subject, refused to punish them. 
His contumacy was made the excuse for the outlawry of himself 
and his family. In 1066 Eustace came to England with Duke 
William, and fought at the battle of Hastings. In the following 
year, probably because he was dissatisfied with his share of the 
spoil, he assisted the Kentishmen in an attempt to seize Dover 
('astle. The conspiracy failed, and Eustace was sentenced to 
forfeit his English fiefs. Subsequently he was reconciled to the 
Conqueror, who restored a portion of the confiscated lands. 

Eustace died in 1093, and was succeeded by his son, Eustace 
III., who went on crisadc in 1096, and died about 1125. On 
his death the county of Boulogne came to his daughter, Matilda, 
and her husband Stephen, count of Blois, afterwards king of 
England, and in 1150 it was given to their son, Eustace IV. 

Eustace IV. (d. 1153) became the heir-apparent to his 
father’s possessions by the death of an elder brother before 1135. 
In 1137 he did homage for Normandy to Louis VII. of France, 
whose sister, Constance, he subsequently married. Eustace was 
knighted in 1147, which date he was probably from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age ; and in 1151 he joined Louis in an abortive 
raid upon Normandy, which had accepted the title of the empress 
Matilda, and was now defended by her husband, Geoffrey of 
Anjou. At a council held in London on the 6th of April 1152 
Stephen induced a small number of barons to do homage to 
Eustace as tlieir future king ; but the primate, Theobald, and 
the other bishops declined to perform the coronation ceremony 
on the ground that the Roman curia hod declared against the 
claim of Eustace. The death of Eustace, which occurred during 
the next ycai-, was hailed with general satisfaction as openir^ 
the possibility of a peaceful settlement between Stephen and his 
rival, the young Henry of Anjou. The Peterborough Chronicle, 
not content wi& voicing this sentiment, gives Eustace a bad 
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character. ** He was an evil man and did more harm than 
good wdierever he went ; he spoiled the i^ds and laid thereon 
h^vy taxes.” He had used threats against the recalcitrant 
bbhops, and in the war gainst the Angevin party had demanded 
contributions from religious houses ; these facts perhaps suffice 
to account for the verdict of the chronicler. 

See Sir James Ramsay, Foundations of England ^ vol. ii. (London, 
1898) ; J. M. Lappenberg, History of England under the Norman 
Kings (trans. B. llioroe, Oxford, 1857) ; and E. A. Freeman, 
History of the Norman Conquest (Oxford, 1867-1879). 

EUSTATHIUS, of Antioch, sometimes styled ‘^the Great” 
325)1 was a native of Side in Pamphylia. About 320 he was 
bishop of Beroea, and he was patriarch of Antioch before the 
council of Nicaea in 325. In that assembly he distinguished 
himself by his zeal against the Arians, though the Allocuiio ad 
Imperaiorem with which he has been credited is hardly genuine. 
His anti-Arian polemic against Eusebius of Caesarea made him 
unpopular among his fellow-bishops in the East, and a synod 
convened at Antioch in 330 passed a sentence of deposition, 
which was confirmed by the emperor. He was banished to 
Trajanopolis in Thrace, where he died, probably about 337, 
though possibly not till 360. 

The only complete work by Eustathius now extant is the De 
Engastrimytho contra Origencm (od. by A. Jahn in Texie und Unter- 
suchungen^ ii. 4). Other fragments arc enumerated by F. Loofs 
in Herzog'Hauck's Kealencyklopddie. 

EUSTATHIUS, or Eumathius, sumamed Macrembolites 
(“ living near the long bazaar ”), the last of the Greek romance 
writers, flourished in the second half of the 12th century a.d. 
His title Protonohilissimus shows him to have been a person of 
distinction, and if he is also correctly described in the MSS. as 
fjLcya^ XapTo(fivka^ (chief keeper of the ecclesiastical archives), 
he must have been a Christian. He was the author of The Story 
of Hysmine and Hysminias, in eleven books, a tedious and inferior 
imitation of the Cleitophon and Lettcippe of Achilles Tatius. 
There is nothing original in the plot, and the work is tasteless 
and often coarse. Although the author borrowed from Homer 
and other Attic poets, the chief source of his phraseology was the 
rhetorician Choricius of Gaza. The style is remarkable for the 
absence of hiatus and an extremely laboured use of antithesis. 
The digressions on works of art, apparently the result of personal 
observation, are the l)est part of the work. A collection of eleven 
Riddles, of which solutions were written by the grammarian 
Manuel Holobolos, is also attributed to Eustathius. 

The best edition of both romance and riddles is by I. Hilberg 
(1876, who fixes the date of Eustathius between 850 and 988), witli 
critical apparatus and prolegomena, including the solutions ; of the 
Riddles alone by M. Treu (1893). On Eustathius generally, sec 
J. C. Dunlop, History of Fiction (1888, new ed. in Bohn's Standard 
Library) ; E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman (igoo) ; K. Krum- 
l)acher, Geschichte der hyzantinischen Litter atur (1897). There arc 
many translations in modem languages, of which that by P. le Bas 
(1825) may be recommended ; there is an English version from the 
French by L. H. le Moine (London and Paris, 1788). 

EUSTATHIUS, archbishop of Thessalonica, Byzantine scholar 
and author (probably a native of Constantinople), flourished 
during the second half of the 12th century. He was at first a 
monk, and afterwards deacon of St Sophia and teacher of rhetoric 
in his native city. In 1174 he was chosen bishop of Myra in 
Lyda, but in 1175 was transferred to Thessalonica. He was out- 
spoken and independent, and did not hesitate to oppose the 
emperor Manuel, when the latter desired an alteration in the 
formula of abjuration necessary for converts from Ikfahom- 
medanism. In 1185, when Thessalonica was captured by the 
Normans under William II. of Sicily, Eustathius secured religious 
toleration for the conquered. He died about X193. His best 
known work is his Commentary on the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer 
(wapeKPoXai, critical compilations), valuable as containing 
numerous extracts from the scholia of other critics, whose works 
have now perished. He also wrote a commentary on the 
geographical epic of Dionysius Periegetes, in which much of 
Stephanus of Byzantium and tl^ lost writes of Arrian is pre- 
served. A commentary on Pindar has bwn lost, with the 
exception of the preface, which contains an essay on lyric poetry, 
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a life of Pindar, and an account of the Olympic games. A history 
of the conquest of Thessalonica by the Normans, a congratulatory 
address to the emperor Manuel, a plea for an improved water- 
supply for Constantinople, and an extensive correspondence with 
clericfd and lay dignitaries, are evidence of his versatility. 
He is also the author of various religious works, chiefly directed 
against the prevailing abuses of his time, which almost anticipate, 
tiiough in a milder form, the denunciations of Luther ; the most 
im|>ortant of these is T he Reform of Monastic Li fe, A commentary 
on the Pentecostal hymn of John of Damascus may also be 
mentioned. 

Editions: Homer Commentary, by G. Stallbaiim (1825-1830): 
preface to Pindar Commentary,’ by F. W. Schneidowin" (1837) ; 
Dionysius Commentary in C. W. MuUer, Geographici Graeci minores, 
ii. : Pentecostal hymn, in A. M.ai, SpicUegium Romanum, v. 2 (1841). 
The smaller works have been edited (1832) and the De Thessalonica 
(1839) by L. F. Tafel ; many will be found in J. P. Migne, Patrologia 
GraecUy cxxxv., cxxxvi. Five new speeches liavc been edited by 
W. Rcgcl, Funtes rerum Byxantinarumy i. (1892). 

EUSTYLE (from Gr. cJ, well, and erruXo^, column), the archi- 
tectural term for the intercolumniation defined by Vitruvius 
(iii. 3) as l)eing of the best proportion, i.e. two and a half diameters 
(see Intercolumniation). 

EUTAWVILLE, a town of Berkeley county, South Carolina, 
U.S.A., about 55 m. N.N.W. of Charleston. Pop. (1890) 224; 
(1900) 305. It is served by the Atlantic Coast Line railway. 
The town lies on high ground near the Santee river, in a region 
abounding in swamps, limestone clifTs and pine forests. At 
present its chief interest is in lumber, but in colonial days it was 
a settlement of aristocratic rice planters. The neighbouring 
Eutaw Springs issue first from the foot of a hill and form a large 
stream of clear, cool water, but this, only a few yards away, again 
rushes underground to reappear about i m. farther on. At liutaw 
Springs, on the 8th of September 1781, was fought the last battle 
in the field in the Southern States during the War of American 
Independence. About 2300 Americans under General Nathanael 
Greene here attacked a slightly inferior force under Colonel 
Alexander Stewart ; at first the Americans drove the British before 
them, but later in the day the latter took a position in u brick 
house and behind palisades, and from this position the Americans 
were unable to drive them. On the night of the gth, however, 
Colonel Stewart retreated toward Charleston, abandoning 1000 
stand of arms. The battle has been classed as a tactical victory 
for the British and a strategical victory for the Americans, 
terminating a campaign which left General Greene in virtual 
possession of the Carolinas, the British thereafter confining them- 
selves to Charleston. The Americans lost in killed and wounded 
408 men (including Colonel William Washington, wounded and 
captured) ; the British, 693. 

EUTHYDEMUS, a native of Magnesia, who overturned the 
dynasty of Diodotus of Bactria, and became king of Bactria 
about 230 B.c. (Polyb. xi. 34; Strabo xi. 515 wrongly makes 
him the first king). In 208 lie was attacked by Antiochus the 
Great, whom he tried in vain to resist on the shores of the river 
Arius, the modem Herirud (Polyb. x. 49). The war lasted three 
years, and was on the whole fortunate for Antiochus. But he 
saw that he was not able to subdue Bactria and Sogdiana, and 
so in 206 concluded a peace with Euthydemus, through the 
mediation of his son Demetrius, in which he recognized him as 
king (Polyb. xi. 34). Soon afterwards Demetrius (^.».) began the 
conquest of India. There exist many coins of Euthydemus ; 
those on which he is called god are struck by the later king 
Agathocles. Other coins with the name Euthydemus, which 
show a youthful face, are presumably those of Euthydemus 
II., who cannot have ruled long and was probably a son of 
Demetrius. (Ed. M.) 

EUTIN, a town of Germany, capitd of the principality of 
Lubeck, which is an enclave in the Prussian province of Schleswig- 
Holstein and belongs to the grand-duchy of Oldenburg, pic- 
turesquely situated on the Lake Eutin, 20 m. N. from Lubcck 
by the railway to Kiel. Pop. (1905) 5204. It posses^s a 
Roman Caffiouc and two Protestant churches, a palace with a 
fine park, and a monument to Weber, the composer, who was 
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bom here. Towards the end of the i8th century Eutin acquired 
some iame as the residence of a group of poets and writers, of 
whom the best-^known were Johann Heinrich Voss, the brothers 
Stolberg, and Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. In lihe neighbourhood 
is a beautiful tract of country, rich in beech forestsi and fjords, 
known as “ the Holstein Switzerland,” largely frequented in 
summer by the Hamburgers. 

Eutin was, according to tra ition, founded by Count Adolf II. 
of Holstein. In 1155 to the bishopric of Liibeck and was 
often the residence of the prelates of that see. After some 
vicissitudes of fortune during the middle ages and the Thirty 
Ybars’ War, it came into the possession of the house of Holstein, 
and hence to Prussia in 1866. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman historian, flourished in the latter half 
of the 4th century a.d. He held the office of secretary (magisier 
memorial at Constantinople, accortipanied Julian on his expedi- 
tion against the Persians (363), and was alive during the reign of 
Valens (364-378), to whom he dedicates his history. This work 
{Breviarium historiae Romanae) is a complete compendium, in 
ten books, of Roman history from the foundation of the city to 
the accession of Valens. It was compiled with considerable care 
from the best accessible authorities, and is written generally 
with impartiality, and in a clear and simple style. Although t3ie 
Latin in some instances differs from that of the purest models, 
the work was for a long time a favourite elementary school-book. 
Its independent value is small, but it sometimes fills a gap left 
by the more authoritative records. The Breviarium was enlarged 
and continued down to the time of Justinian by Paulus Diaconus 
{q,v ,) ; the work of the latter was in turn enlarged by Landolfiis 
Sagax (c. 1000), and taken down to the time of the emperor 
Leo the Armenian (81 3-820) in the Historia Miscella, 

Of the Greek translations by Capito Lycius and Pacanius, the 
version of the latter is extant in an almost complete state. The best 
edition of Eutropius is by H. Droysen (1879), containing the Greek 
version and the enlarged editions of Paulus Diaconus and Landolfiis ; 
.smaller critical editions, C. Wagoner (1884), F. Uuhl (1887). J. 
Som’s Der Sprachgehrauch des Historihers Eutropius (1892) contains a 
.systematic account of the grammar and stylo of the author. There 
are numerous English school editions and translations. 

EUTYCHES {c, 380-^:. 456), a presbyter and archimandrite 
at Constantinople, first came into notice in a.d. 431 at the 
council of Ephesus, where, as a zealous adherent of Cyril (^.v.) of 
Alexandria, he vehemently opposed the doctrine of the Nestorians 
(^.v.). They were accused of teaching that the divine nature was 
not incarnated in but only attendant on Jesus, being superadded 
to his human nature after the latter was completely formed. 
In opposition to this Eutyches went so far as to affirm that after 
the union of the two natures, the human and the divine, Christ 
had only one nature, that of the incarnate Word, and that there- 
fore His human body was essentially different from other human 
bodies. In this he went beyond Cyril and the Alexandrine school 
generally, who, although they expressed the unity of the two 
natures in Christ so as almost to nullify their duality, yet took 
care verbally to guard themselves against the accusation of in 
any way circumscribing or modifying his real and true humanity. 
It would seem, however, that Eutyches differed from the Alex- 
andrine school chiefly from inability to express his meaning 
with proper safeguards, for equally with them he denied that 
Christ's human nature was cither transmuted or absorbed into 
his divine nature. The energy and imprudence of Eutyches in 
asserting his opinions led to his being accused of heresy by 
Domnus of Antioch and Eusebius, bishop of Dorylaeum, at a 
synod presided over by Flavian at Constantinople in 448. As 
his explanations were not considered satisfactory, the council 
deposed him from his priestly office and excommunicated him ; 
but in 449, at a council held in Ephesus convened by Dioscurus 
of Alexandria and overawed by the presence of a large number 
of Egyptian monks, not only was Eutyches reinstated in his 
office, but Eusebius, Domnus and Flavian, his chief opponents, 
were deposed, and the Alexandrine doctrine of the one nature ” 
received the sanction of the church. This judgment is the more 
interesting as being in distinct conflict with the opinion of the 
bishop of Rome-^-Leo — ^who, departing from the policy of his 


predecessor Celestine, had written very strongly to Flavian in 
support of the doctrine of the two natures and one person^, 
Meanwhile the emperor Theodosius died, and Pidchem andt 
Marcian who succeeded summoned, in October 451, a ooundi 
(the fourth ecumenical) which met at Chaloedon (^4^.). There the' 
synod of Ephesus was declared to have been a “ robber synod,” 
its proceedings were annulled, and, in accordance with the rule of 
Leo as opposed to the doctrines of Eutyches, it was declared 
that the two natures were united in Christ, but without any 
alteration, absorption or confusion. Eutyches died in ^jqle, but 
of his later life nothing is known. After his death his doctrines 
obtained the support of the empress Eudocia and made con- 
siderable progress in Syria. In the 6th century they received a 
new impulse from a monk of the name of Jacob, who united: 
the various divisions into which the Eutychians, or Mono- 
physites (q.v.), had separated into one church, which exists at 
the present time under the name of the Jacobite Church, and 
has numerous adherents in Armenia, Egypt and Ethiopia. 

See R. L. Ottley, The Doctrine of the Incarnation^ ii. 97 ff. ; A. 
Harnack, History of Dogma ^ iv. passim ; F. Loofr, Dogmengeschichte 
(4th c(i., 297 f., and the art. in Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyh. fUr 

prot. TheoL, with a full bibliography. 

EXIT YCHI ANUS, pope from 275 to 283. His original epitaph 
was discovered in the catacombs (see Kraus, Roma soiterranea, 
p. 154 et seq.), but nothing more is known of him. 

EUTYCHIDES, of Sicyon in Achaca, Greek sculptor< of the 
latter part of the 4th century b.c., was a pupil of Lysippus. 
His most noted work was a statue of Fortune, which he made 
for the city of Antioch, then newly founded. The goddess, who 
embodied the idea of the city, was seated on a rock, crowned with 
towers, and having the river Orontes at her feet. There is a small 
copy of the statue in the Vatican (see Greek Art). It was; 
imitated by a number of Asiatic cities ; and indeed most statues 
of cities since erected borrow something from the work of 
Eutychides. 

EUYUK, or Eyuk (the eu pronounced as in French), a small 
village in Asia Minor, in the Angora vilayet, 12 m. N.N.E. of 
Boghaz Keui (Pteria), built on a mound which contains some 
remarkable ruins of a large building — 3. palace or sanctuary — 
anterior to the Greek period and belonging to the same civiliza- 
tion as the ruins and rock-reliefs at Pteria. These ruins consist 
of a gateway and an approach enclosed by two lateral walls, 1 5 ft. 
long, from the outer end of which two walls return outwards at 
right angles, one to right and one to left. The gateway is flanked 
by two huge blocks, each carved in front into the shape of a 
sphinx, while on the inner lace is a relief of a two-head^ eagle 
with wings displayed. Of the approach and its returning walls 
only the lower courses remain : they consist of large blocks 
adorned with a series of bas-reliefs similar in type to those 
carved on the rocks at Boghaz Keui. Behind the gateway is 
another vestibule leading to another portal which gives entrance 
to the building, the lateral walls and abutments of the portal 
being also decorated with reliefs much worn. These reliefs 
belong to that pre-Greek oriental art generally called Hittite, 
of which there are numerous remains in the eastern half of the 
peninsula. It is now generally agreed that the scenes represented 
are religious processions. On the left returning wall is a train of 
priestly attendants headed by tho chief priest and priesitess 
(the latter carrying a liiuus), clad in the dress of the deities 
they serve and facing an altar, behind which is an image of a bull 
on a pedestal (representing the god) ; then comes an atteh<hint 
leading a goat and three rams for sacrifice, followed by more 
priests with Utm or musical instruments, after whom comes a 
bull bearing on his back the sacred cista (?). On the latml walls 
of the approach we have a similar procession of attendants headed 
by the chief priestess and priest, who pours a libation at the iwt 
of the goddess seated on her throne ; while on the right returning 
wall are fragments of a third procession approach^ another 
draped figure of the goddess on her throne {placed it the angle 
opposite the bull on the pedestal), the train being again brought 
up by a bull. 

These are all scenes in the ritual of the indigenous iiatuni(utk> 
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religion which was sparead, in slightlsr varyii^; fonns^ all over 
Asia Minor^ and consisted in the worship of the self-reproductive 
powers of nature, personified in the great mother*goddess (called 
by various names Cybele, Leto, Artemis, &c.) and the god her 
husband-and-son (Attis, Men, Sabazios, &c.), representing the 
two elements of the ultimate divine nature (see Great Mother 
OF THE Gods). Here, as in the oriental mysteries generally, 
the goddess is made more prominent Where Greek infiuence 
affects the native religion, emphasis tends to be laid on the god, 
but the character of the religion remains everywhere ultimately 
the same (see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. iii.). 

Authorities. — Perrot, Explor, d$ la GakUie {1B62) and Hist, de 
Vart (Eng. trans., 1890) ; Humann and Puchatein, Reisen in Klein- 
asien u. Nordsyrien (1890) ; Hogarth in Murray’s Handbook to 
Asia Minor (1895) ; Chantre, Mission §n Cappadoce (1898). Sec 
also Hittites, (J- G. C. A.) 

EVAGORAS, son of Nicocles, king of Salamis in Cyprus 410- 
374 B.c. He claimed descent from Teucer, lialf-brother of Ajax, 
son of Telamon, and his family had long been rulers of Salamis 
until supplanted by a Phoenician exile. When the usurper was 
in turn driven out by a Cyprian noble, Evagoras, fearing that 
his life was in danger, fled to Cilicia. Thence he returned 
secretly in 410, and with the aid of a snaall band of adherents 
regained possession of the throne. According to Isocrates, 
whose panegyric must however be read with caution, Evagoras 
was a model ruler, whose aim was to promote the welfare of his 
state and of his subjects by the cultivation of Greek refinement 
and civilization, which had been almost obliterated in Salamis 
by a long period of barbarian rule. He cultivated the friendship 
of the Athenians, and after the defeat of Conon at Aegospotami 
he afforded him refuge and hospitality. For a time he also main- 
tained friendly relations with Persia, and secured the aid of 
Artaxerxes 11 . for Athens against Sparta. He took part in the 
battle of Cnidus (394), in which the Spartan fleet was defeated, 
and for this service his statue was placed by the Athenians side 
by side with that of Conon in the Ceramicus. But the energy 
and enterprise of Evagoras soon roused the jealousy of the 
Great King, and relations between them became strained. 
From 391 they were virtually at war. Aided by the Athenians 
and the Egyptian Hakor (Acoris), Evagoras extended his rule 
over the greater part of Cyprus, crossed over to Asia Minor, took 
several cities in Phoenicia, and persuaded the Cilicians to revolt. 
After the peace of Antalcidas (387), to which he refused to agree, 
the Athenians withdrew their support, since by its terms they 
recognized the lordship of Persia over Cyprus. For ten years 
Evagoras carried on hostilities single-handed, except for occasional 
aid from Egypt. At last he was totally defeated at Citium, and 
compelled to flee to Salamis. Here, although closely blockaded, 
he managed to hold his ground, and took advantage of a quarrel 
between the Persian generals to conclude peace (376). Evagoras 
was allowed to remain nominally king of Salamis, but in reality 
a vassal of Persia, to which he was to pay a yearly tribute. 
The chronology of the last part of his reign is uncertain. In 374 
he was assassinated by a eunuch from motives of private revenge. 

The chief authority for the life of Evagoras is the panegyric of 
Lsocrates addressed to his son Nicocles ; sec also Diod. Sic. xiv. 115, 
XV. 2-9; Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. 8; W. Judeich, Kleinasiatische 
Studien (Marburg, 1892), and art. Hellenism. 

EVAGRIUS (c. 536-600), sumamed Scholasticus, Church 
historian, was bom at Epiphania in. Coelc-Syria. His surname 
shows him to have been an advocate, and it is supposed that he 
practised at Antioch. He was the legal adviser of Gregory, 
patriarch of that city, whom he successfully defended at Constanti- 
nople against certain serious charges. Through this connexion 
he was brought under the notice of the emperor Tiberius Con- 
stantine, who honoured him with the rank of quaestorian ; 
Maurice Tiberius made him master of the rolls. His influence 
and reputation were so considerable that on the occasion of his 
second marriage a public festival was celebrated in his honour, 
which was interrupted by a terrible earthquake. Eva^us’s 
name has been preserved by his Ecclesiastical History in six 
books, extending over the period from the third general council 
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(that of Ephesus, 431) to the year 593. It tlvus continues the 
work of Eusebius, ^crates, Sozomen and Theodoret. Though 
not wholly trustworthy, and often very credulous, this worit is 
on the whole impartial, and appears to have been compiled from 
original dc^ments, from which many valuable excerpts are 
given. It is particularly helpful to the student of the history of 
dogma durinjg the 5th and 6th centuries, while the political 
history of the time is by no means neglected. Evagrius made 
use ol the writings of Eustathius, John of Epiphania, John 
Malalas, Procopius, and (possibly) Menander Protector. 

The best edition of the History is that of L. Parmentier and J. 
Bidez (London, 1898), which contains the Scholia ; it is also includ^ 
in Migne’s Patrolopa Graeca^ Ixxxvi. There is an English translation 
in Bo^'s Ecclesiastical Library. See Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
hyzantinischen Litteratur (1897) I C'.. Baur, Die Epochen der 
hircMichen Gesckichtsschreibung (1832) ; L. Jeop, Quellenuntersu- 
chungen xu den griechischen Kirchenhistorihern (1684). 

EVANDER (Gr. “ good man *’), in Roman legend, 

son of Mercury and Carmenta, or of Echemus, king of Arcadia. 
According to the story, Evander left the Arcadian town of 
Pallantion about sixty years before the Trojan War and founded 
Pallanteum or Palatium on the hill afterwards called the Palatine. 
This is only one of the many Greek legends adopted by theRomans 
for the purpose of connecting places in Italy with others of like- 
sounding name in Greece. To Evander was attributed the intro- 
duction of Greek rites and customs into his new country ; of 
writing, music and other arts ; of the worship of Pan (called 
Faunus by the Italians) and the festival of Lupercalia. In 
Virgil he receives Aeneas hospitably, and assists him against 
Tumus. Probably Evander was identical with the god Faunus 
(the “ favourer ”), and the tale of his Arcadian origin was due 
to the desire to establish connexion with Greece ; the name of 
his reputed mother (or wife) Carmenta is genuinely Italian. 

See Livy i- 6. 7 ; Ovid, Fasti^ i. 471, v. 99 ; Dion. Halic. i. 31-33 ; 
Virgil, Aeneidf viii. 335. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, an association of individual 
Christians of different denominations formed in London in August 
1846, at a conference of over 900 clergymen and laymen from all 
parts of the world, and representing upwards of fifty sections of 
the Protestant church. The idea originated in Scotland in the 
preceding year, and was intended “ to associate and concentrate 
the strength of an enlightened Protestantism against the en- 
croachments of popery and Puseyism, and to promote the 
interests of n scriptural Christianity,” as well as to combat 
religious indifference. A preliminary meeting was held at 
Liverpool in October 1845. The movement obtained wide 
support in other countries, more especially in America, and 
organizations in connexion with it now exist in the different 
capitals throughout the world. The object of the alliance, 
according to a resolution of the first conference, is “to enable 
Christians to realize in themselves and to exhibit to others that a 
living and everlasting union binds all true believers together 
in the fellowship of the church.” At the same conference the 
following nine points were adopted as the basis of the alliance ; 
“ Evangelical views in regard to the divine inspiration, authority 
and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures ; the right and duty of 
private judgment in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures ; 
the unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of persons therein ; 
the utter depravity of human nature in consequence of the fall ; 
the incarnation of ihe Son of God, His work of atonement for 
sinners of mankind, and His mediatorial intercession and reign ; 
the justification of the sinner by faith alone ; the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification of the sinner ; 
the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, the 
judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal 
blessedness of the righteous and the eternal punishment of the 
wicked ; the divine institution of the Christian ministry, and 
the obligations and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper,” it being understood, however, (1) that 
such a summary “ is not to be regarded in any formal or ecclesi- 
astical sense as a creed or confession,” and (2) that “the 
selection of certain tenets, with the omission of others, is not <to 
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be held AS implying that the former constitute the whole body 
of important truth, or that the latter are unimportant” 

Annual conferences of branches of the allianoe are held in 
England, America and several ccmtinental countries ; and it is 
provided that a general conference, including representatives 
of the whole alliance, be held every seventh year, or oftener if 
It be deemed necessary. Such conferences have been held in 
London in 1851 ; Paris, 1855 5 Berlin, 1857 ; Geneva, 1861 ; 
Amsterdam, 1867 ; New York, 1873 > Basel, 1879 ; Copenhagen, 
1885 > Florence, 1891 ; London, 1896 and 1907. They are 
occupied with the discussion of the ** best methods of counter- 
acting infidelity, Romanism and ritualism, and the desecration 
of the Lord’s Day,” and of furthering the positive objects of the 
alliance. The latter are sometimes stated as follows : (a) “ The 
world girdled by prayer ” ; a world- wide week of prayer is held 
annually, beginning on the first Sunday in the year, (b) ** The 
maintenance of religious liberty throughout the world.” (c) 
“ The relief of persecuted Christians in all parts ” ; the alliance 
has agents in many countries to help the persecuted by distribut- 
ing relief, 8rc., and in Russia there is a travelling agent who 
endeavours to help the Stundists. (d) ** The manifestation of the 
unity of all believers and the upholding of the evangelical faith.” 

The following publications be mentioned * — The Evangelical 
Alliance Monthlv Intelhgencer^ The Evangelical Alliance Quarterly ^ 
both published m London ; A J. Arnold, History of the Evangelical 
Alliance (London, 1897) ; and the reports of the proceedings of the 
ditiereat conferences. 


BVANGEUOAL ASSOOIAtfON of North America, a religious 
denomination, founded about the beginning of the 19th century 
by Jacob Albright (i759-r8o8), a German Lutheran of Pennsyl- 
vania. About 1790 1 :^ began an itinerant mission among his 
fellow-countrymen, chiefly m Pennsylvania ; and meeting with 
considerable success, he was, at an assembly composed of ad- 
herents from the dittFerent places he had visited, elected in 1800 
presiding elder or chief pastor, and shortly afterwards rules of 
government were adopted somewhat similar to those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The thedogiGal standards of the 
two bodies are also in close agreement. In 1807 Albright was 
appointed bishop of the community, which adopted its present 
name in 1818. In 1816 the first annual conference was held, 
and in 1843 instituted a general conference, composed 

of delegates chosen by the annual conferences and constituting 
the highest legislative and judicial authority in the church. 
The members of the general conference hold office for four years. 
In 1891 a long internal controversy resulted in a division. A 
law-suit awarded the property to the branch making its head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, whereon the other party, numbering 
40,000, that met at Philadelphia, constituted themselves the 
United Evangelical Church. The Association in 1906 had 
about 105,000 members, besides some 10,000 in Germany and 
Switzerland, and has nearly 2000 churches and 1200 itinerant 
and other preachers. There are four bishops. It distributes 
much evangelical literature and supports a mission in Japan, 
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